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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  (alls  into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  written  evidence  of  government  departments, 

(2)  written  evidence  of  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  e.g.  local  authority 
associations,  the  universities,  professional  bodies,  political  parties  and 
groups,  societies,  and  ratepayers’  associations, 

(3)  written  evidence  of  private  individuals,  and 

(4)  oral  evidence  from  all  these  sources. 

The  evidence  under  (1)  and  (4)  above  has  already  been  published  by  Her 
Majesty  s Stationery  Office.  This  further  publication  of  written  evidence  which 
includes  categories  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  in  five  volumes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  there  are  reproduced  the  various  letters  which 
were  sent  by  the  Commission  inviting  the  submission  of  written  evidence,  and  the 
notice  which  was  issued  to  the  Press. 

In  selecting  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  for  publication,  the  Commission 
decided 

(a)  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  items  received  in  evidence  which 
were  themselves  already  pubhc  documents,  for  example,  schemes  of  dele- 
gation  of  functions,  instruments  of  government  of  schools,  booklets  etc 

(b)  to  omit  any  representations  which  they  considered  to  be  outside  their  terms 
of  reference,  and 

(c)  to  limit  the  publication  of  representations  submitted  by  private  individuals 
to  those  which  the  Commission  considered  most  relevant  to  their  inquiry. 


StivrCountrnf"f“  evidence  from  local  authorities  in  the  Adminis- 

nnWrhS  “ ^ London.  The  remainder  of  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  is 

published  m companion  volumes.  ^ ^ 
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Chairman’s  Letter  to  Local  Authorities  Inviting  Evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 
LONDON,  S.W.l. 

17th  February,  1958. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  of  which  I am 
Chairman,  has  begun  its  consideration  of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement 
showmg  the  membership  and  terms  of  reference  is  attached  to  Appendix  A. 

2.  The  Commission  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  concerned 
and,  tor  their  part,  as  far  as  possible  wish  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  authorities. 

3 TJe  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  convenience 
of  the  present  orgamsation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  local  government.  The  Commis- 
sion mtend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the  foUowina 
services,  viz.:  ^ 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 
Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 
Town  and  country  planning 
Traffic 

Concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  main  functions  which  are  comprised  under  the 
above  headings  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B. 

4.  Your  Council  is  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  and  if 
It  decides  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  para.  3 above,  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others)* 
and  of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered.  * 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford  the 
Council  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a 
preliminary  nature  only,  which  the  Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a 
later  stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its  fully  detailed 
views  at  this  stage,  it  is  quite  free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with  matters  other  than 
those  referred  to  above  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission. 
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5.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to  local 
authorities  combining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence  separately 
or  jointly  through  their  Associations. 

6.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence 
requested  in  para.  4 above  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
17th  May,  1958. 

7.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  thirty  copies  of  evidence  could  be  submitted. 

8.  The  Commission  feel  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if  they  could  visit 
some  of  the  local  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These  visits  would  be  quite 
informal  and  their  purpose  would  simply  be  to  give  the  Commission  some  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  local  authorities  do  their  work. 
They  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence.  While  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  visit  every  local  authority  in  the  area,  the  Commission  would 
like  to  know  at  this  stage  whether  in  principle  the  Council  would  be  willing  to 
co-operate  and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  of  this  kind. 

Finally,  I might  add  that  the  Commission  do  not  propose  for  the  present  to 
decide  to  what  extent  they  will  call  for  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence 
would  be  taken  in  private  or  in  public. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  will,  of  course,  give  the  Council  any  informa- 
tion and  assistance  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  have  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  preparation  of  their  evidence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  Herbert. 

Chairman. 


APPENDIX  A 

Chairman. 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E. 
Members. 

Paul  S.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Miss  Alice  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

W.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Charles  Morris. 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 
Secretary. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 


terms  op  reference 

To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area;  to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  local 
government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area 
or  m any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government- 
and  to  regard  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including  the  adminis- 
rta^n  of  police  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising  the 
f City  of  London,  the  bLusL  of 

DartfOTd,  Romford  airf  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  and  Warling- 
^ I H°™'=*'“ch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge 

and  the  Pansh  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District  ” 7 g , 
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APPENDIX  B 


Education.  Education. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Youth  Employment  Service. 

Environmental 

Health.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 
Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Street  Cleansing. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 


Port  Health  Functions  (where  applicable). 

Housing.  Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisi- 
tion, Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws. 

Personal  Health 

and  Welfare.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 
Mental  Health  Services. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

Care  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Health  Education. 

Town  and  Country 

Planning.  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to 
the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 

Traffic.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 

Bridges. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 


vii 
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Secretary’s  Letter  to  Miscellaneous  Bodies  Inviting  Evidence 


Sir, 


Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 

20th  February,  1958. 


I  am  mstracted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  to  inform  you  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  begun  its  consideration 
of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement  showing  the  membership  and  the 
terms  of  reference  is  set  out  overleaf.*  ^ 

2 If  your  organisation  wishes  to  submit  written  evidence  on  aU  or  any  part  of 
the  terms  of  reference,  the  Commission  will  be  happy  to  have  it  It  would  be 

Commission  have  your  evMeL  as  soon 

supMy“op”so?y™^^  ““‘d 

3 There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to  vour 
organisation  combming  with  other  organisations  to  submit  joint  evidence. 

4 The  Commission’s  concern  is  with  the  organisation  of  local  government  within 
the  area  under  review.  Evidence  should  therefore  relate  to  the  effectiveness  and 

in°<rlT'Tf  °i  government  machinery  as  distinct  from  the  policies  which 
individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields  of  Ltivity. 

5.  TTie  Commission  do  not  propose  to  decide  yet  whether  or  to  what  extent  thev 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  R.  Niven 

Secretary. 

195^10 


Sanctuary  Buildings.  16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 


Press  Notice 

™ Government  in  Greater  Loudon  have  written  to 

20th  February,  1958. 
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Giairman’s  Letter  to  the  Universities  Inviting  Evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.l 

24th  March,  1958. 

I am  writing  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London.  (A  statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission  is  attached.)* 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  advice 
and  help.  It  may  well  be  that  you  have  in  the  University  particular  scholars,  or 
groups  of  scholars,  who  have  made  studies  which  have  a special  bearing  on 
matters  affecting  the  government  of  Greater  London,  evidence  from  whom  would 
be  of  great  value  to  us  as  members  of  the  Commission.  Obviously  our  first  task 
is  to  assess  how  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater  London 
works,  what  defects  have  been  encountered  and  how  far  these  defects  are  trace- 
able to  inadequacies  in  the  machinery  of  government.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we 
shall  have  to  conduct  our  own  enquiries  over  a wide  field  covering  for  instance 
the  physical  character  of  the  Greater  London  area  on  the  one  side  and  the  socio- 
logical character  of  the  population  on  the  other;  and  we  are  also  concerned  with 
the  studies  of  specialists  in  Pohtics,  Public  Administration  and  Economics,  who 
are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  London  and  other  great  cities. 

While,  no  doubt,  some  individual  scholars  will  be  inclined  to  tender  evidence 
to  us  on  their  own  initiative,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  may  be  better  in  some  cases 
to  invite  evidence  from  individual  scholars  and  in  other  cases  to  invite  groups  of 
scholars  to  submit  evidence  to  us  jointly.  I should  be  most  grateful  if  you  could 
consent  to  give  me  information  about  any  work  of  likely  concern  to  us  which  may 
be  being  undertaken  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  University; 
and  in  addition  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if  you  could  tell  us  of  any 
group  of  scholars  who  might  well  be  approached,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a group. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter  will  be  of  very  great  assistance 
to  us  and  I shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  it. 

E.  S.  Herbert, 

Chairman. 


* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  ‘A’  to  Chairman's  letter  of  17th  February, 
1958,  to  local  authorties  inviting  evidence  on  page  vi. 
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Chairman’s  Letter  to  Local  Authorities  Inviting  Further  Evidence 


Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 

19th  August,  1958. 


The  Royal  Commission  have  now  received  evidence  from  nearly  all  the  local 
authorities  to  whom  I wrote  earlier  this  year.  They  have  studied  this  evidence, 
including  that  submitted  by  your  Council,  and  I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  your  Council  for  the  pains  that  have  evidently  been  taken  in  its 
preparation. 

In  due  course  we  shall  be  inviting  local  authorities  to  meet  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  those  who  have  submitted  written  evidence  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  with  the  Commission  any  question  the  Commission  wish  to  put  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  an  opportunity 
of  supplementing  orally  their  written  evidence.  I shall  be  communicating  with  you 
later  upon  this  matter. 

From  our  reading  of  the  evidence  already  submitted  it  is  evident  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  some  local  authorities  will  be  of  interest  to  others;  indeed  we  are 
aware  of  instances  where  copies  of  such  representations  have  already  been  ex- 
changed or  made  available.  In  instances  where  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion has  been  asked  we  have  encouraged  this  practice. 

I am  now  writing  to  you  to  say: 


(a)  that  if  your  Council  wishes  to  see  the  representations  submitted  by  any  other 
authority  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  approach  that  other  authority; 

(b)  that  if  any  other  authority  should  approach  your  Council  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  your  Council’s  repre- 
sentations should  be  made  available  to  that  other  local  authority; 

(c)  that  the  representations  of  all  local  authorities  are  available  at  the  office 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  inspection  by  any  local  authority;  and 

(d)  that  if  after  such  inspection  your  Council  should  wish  to  have  copies  of 
the  representations  of  any  local  authority  the  Royal  Commission  will  make 
arrangements  for  them  to  be  supplied. 


I shoidd  like  also  to  remind  you  that  the  Royal  Commission’s  original  request 
to  your  Council  was  for  outline  evidence  confined  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
major  functions  of  local  government.  After  the  Royal  Commission  have  received 
oral  evidence  we  propose  to  give  each  local  authority  the  opportunity,  should  they 
then  so  wish,  of  filling  in  the  outline  in  more  detail. 

Should,  however,  your  Council  wish  to  submit  further  evidence  upon  any  local 
government  function  not  covered  by  my  previous  letter  it  would  be  a convenience 

1.  T "“t  loiter  than  the  1st  November,  1958.  As  before  we 

should  like  to  have  thirty  copies. 

dv™"m  co-operation  your  Council  has 

given  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  may  continue  to  rely 
upon  receiving  that  co-operation  during  the  continuance  of  our  labours. 


E.  S.  Herbert 
Chairman. 


X 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  County  Council 


PART  A— ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT 
FUNCTIONS 

General  and  Introductory 

1.  The  local  government  of  London  has  in  its  origin,  its  history  and  its  adminis- 
trative pattern  and  arrangements,  various  special  features. 

2.  Origin  and  History.  Before  1855  local  administration  outside  the  City  was 
provided  by  the  county  justices  and  parish  authorities  of  Kent,  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  by  a large  number  of  trustees,  commissioners  and  other  bodies  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  specific  local  matters  of  town  management.  The  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  provided  a new  pattern  of  administration  within  the 
“metropolis”,  as  defined  in  the  Act;  elective  vestries  were  constituted  for  certain 
large  parishes,  and  district  boards  for  groups  of  smaller  parishes;  these  bodies  were 
given  powers  in  relation  to  sanitation  and  streets.  The  Act  also  established  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  Board  was  indirectly  elected  by  the  vestries 
and  district  boards,  had  powers  of  control  over  them,  and  throughout  the 
‘metropolis’  had  functions  in  relation  to  main  drainage,  street  improvements  and 
other  specified  matters.  With  certain  important  reservations,  the  Board’s  jurisdic- 
tions extended  over  the  City,  but  the  constitution  of  the  City  and  its  status  as  a 
corporation  remained  untouched.  Administrative  powers  also  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  justices.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  41  elective  vestries  and  district  boards  formed  a unique  scheme  of 
local  government. 

When,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the  London  County  Council,  in 
common  with  other  county  councils,  was  created,  the  ‘metropolis’  with  slight 
variations,  became  the  Administrative  County,  and  that  area  (some  117  square 
miles),  less  the  City,  became  the  County  of  London.  The  County  Council  took  over 
not  only  the  administrative  functions  of  the  county  justices  but  also  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  thus  unique  in  exercising  powers  not  elsewhere  vested 
in  county  councils. 

The  London  Government  Act,  1899,  which  substituted  28  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  for  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  effected  some  alteration  of  boundaries 
and  an  adjustment  of  powers  between  the  London  local  authorities.  The  metro- 
politan boroughs  vary  considerably  in  size,  population  and  rateable  value. 

The  present  system  of  local  government  within  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  is  still  unique  both  in  the  authorities  within  it  and  in  the  distribution  of 
functions  among  them. 

3.  Admimstratiye  Arrangements,  (i)  Constitution  of  Authorities.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  London  County  Council  is  similar  to  that  of  other  county  councils,  but 
with  the  following  special  features:  (a)  a deputy  chairman  may  be  appointed  as  well 
as  a chairman  and  vice-chairman,  (b)  the  number  of  aldermen  is  one-sixth  of  the 
number  of  councillors  (instead  of  one-third),  (c)  the  number  of  councillors  is  treble 
the  number  of  members  of  Parliament  for  the  Administrative  County,  each 
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parliamentary  constituency  being  a three-member  constituency  for  county  coun- 
cil elections.  The  total  membership  numbers  at  present  147. 

The  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  is  similar  to  that  of 
boroughs  outside  London  with  the  following  differences:  The  aldermen  number 
one-sixth  of  the  number  of  councillors  (instead  of  one-third);  the  councillors  are 
elected  all  at  once  every  three  years  (instead  of  one-third  each  year);  a deputy 
mayor  may  be  appointed  by  the  borough  council  and  has  the  right  to  occupy  the 
chair  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor  (instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
being  able  to  occupy  the  chair  only  by  consent  of  the  meeting).  The  borough 
councils  vary  in  size  from  35  to  70  members. 

The  City  of  London  has  a special  governing  body  composed  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  This  last-mentioned 
court  exercises  functions  of  local  government  in  the  City;  it  is  composed  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  25  other  aldermen  (elected  for  life  by  local  electors),  and  169 
(to  be  later  reduced  to  159)  common  councilmen  elected  by  local  electors 
annually.  The  City’s  municipal  organisation  is  unique. 


(ii)  General  Distribution  of  Functions.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  (including  the  City)  the  County  Council  exercises  certain  functions, 
such  as  education,  main  drainage,  control  of  the  administration  of  the  London 
Building  Acts,  fire  protection,  personal  health  and  welfare  services,  and  town 
planning. 

Within  the  City,  the  City  Corporation  exercises  certain  functions,  such  as  the 
inspection  of  shops  and  weights  and  measures,  and  certain  licensing  functions, 
which  m the  rest  of  the  Administrative  County  are  exercised  by  the  County  Council! 

The  County  Council  and  the  other  London  local  authorities  have  concurrent 
powers  in  the  fields  of  housing,  parks,  entertainments  and  street  improvements. 

The  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  local  func- 
tions such  as  the  provision  of  public  libraries,  baths,  cemeteries,  refuse  removal 
and  disposal,  and  the  lighting  and  maintenance  of  streets. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  functions  conferred  by  public  general  statutes,  each 
London  authority  has  individual  functions  conferred  by  private  Acts.  Many  of  these 
local-Act  provisions  have  been  obtained  for  the  boroughs,  either  in  general  or  in 
particular,  by  clauses  in  the  General  Powers  Bills  promoted  almost  annually  by  the 


In  performing  their  respective  functions  the  Council  and  the  City  and  borough 
authoritfes  (which  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  them  act  through  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee)  exercise  a great  deal  of  co-operation. 

(iii)  Md  Delegation  of  Functions.  Since  1899,  when  the  Metropolitan 

Borough  Councils  were  established,  there  have  been  statutory  provisions  to  enable 
powers  to  be  transferred  to  the  City  and  borough  councils  from  the  Council  and 


By  the  transfer  of  Powers  (London)  Order,  1933  (S.R.  & O 1933  No  114)  and 
the  Transfer  of  Powers  (London)  Order,  1934,  (S.R.  & O.  1934,  No  523)  certain 
minor  functions  were  transferred  from  the  London  County  Council  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Borough.  Councils. 

Delegation  (London)  Regulations,  1948  (S.I. 

V City  by  tbe  Corporation  of  certain 

planning  functions  of  the  Council. 

^bsection  (12)  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947,  delegated  to  the  City  Corporation  and  Borough  Councils  its 
powers  under  section  31  m relation  to  the  control  of  advertisements. 

There  has  been  no  delegation  of  the  general  kind  found  in  other  counties  as, 

^^11,  highways.  (Part  III  of  the  First  Schedule 

to  the  Education  Act,  1944,  does  not  (ibid,  section  117,  subsection  (5)),  apply  to 
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the  Council;  the  Council  is  not,  except  in  relation  to  its  bridges  and  tunnels,  a 
highway  authority.) 

In  1955,  after  consultation  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  the  Council  agreed  to  delegate  or  transfer  to  the  boroughs  important 
functions  in  the  field  of  personal  health  services,  including  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  powers  to  deal  with  certain  types  of  applications  for  permission  to 
develop  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  together  with  ancillary 
powers  and  the  corresponding  powers  under  the  London  Building  Acts,  and  powers 
under  the  Shops  Act,  1950,  relating  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  shop  workers 
(except  at  certain  places  licensed  for  public  entertainment).  The  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Bill,  1958,  Part  III,  contains  provisions  to  permit  the 
delegation  of  the  above-mentioned  functions  relating  to  town  planning  and  control 
of  building  and  for  the  transfer  of  powers  relating  to  dangerous  structures  and 
the  welfare  of  shop  assistants.  So  far  as  the  proposed  transfer  of  personal  health 
services  is  concerned,  consideration  by  the  Minister  of  Health  is  in  abeyance 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  consideration  of  the  future  of  London  local  govern- 
ment. 

(iv)  Concurrent  and  Interlocking  Powers.  A peculiar  feature  of  the  distribution 
of  functions  is  that,  for  some  services,  the  ‘second  tier’  authorities  have  powers 
concurrent  with  those  of  the  County  Council.  Thus,  all  the  London  authorities  may 
provide  parks  and  open  spaces;  all  of  them  have  power  to  provide  housing,  al- 
though the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  may  normally  only  build  within  their 
own  boroughs;  all  have  powers  of  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment.  All  the 
authorities  have  power  to  carry  out  street  improvements.  The  greater  resources  of 
the  Council  enable  it  to  undertake  the  major  schemes.  There  are,  however,  no 
county  roads  in  London  and  the  Council  is  not,  except  in  relation  to  its  bridges 
and  tunnels,  a highway  authority;  as  soon  as  a road  improvement  is  completed,  the 
road  is  handed  over  for  maintenance  to  the  local  borough  council  as  highway 
authority. 

In  respect  of  some  services,  for  example,  the  control  of  building,  and  various 
sanitary  services,  the  Council  has  a series  of  functions  while  the  ‘second  tier’ 
authorities  have  another  series.  The  Council  is  the  authority  for  main  drainage 
and  sewage  disposal;  the  ‘second  tier’  authorities  are  responsible  for  local  drainage, 
discharged  when  required  into  the  Council’s  main  sewers.  The  Council  has  general 
control  of  the  whole  system. 

On  certain  matters  the  City  Corporation  and  borough  councils  may  make,  and 
enforce,  by-laws;  on  other  matters  by-laws  are  made  by  the  Council  but  are 
enforceable  by  the  Corporation  and  the  borough  councils.  For  ‘good  rule  and 
government,’  by-laws  may  be  made  both  by  the  Council  and  by  the  borough 
councils,  but  a borough  bye-law  must  not  be  inconsistent  with  a county  by-law 
which  is  in  force  in  any  part  of  the  borough. 

If  a borough  council  makes  default  in  carrying  out  duties  in  respect  of  certain 
public  health  functions,  the  Council  may  take  action  in  place  of  the  borough 
council,  without  prior  reference  to  any  Minister. 

4.  Finance — General.  The  total  rates  levied  in  1957-58  for  local  government 
purposes  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  including  the  police,  amounted 
to  £71,000,000.  The  Council  took  £40,000,000  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  took 
£7,000,000  which  together  required  an  equalised  rate  poundage  of  about  10s.  8d. 
to  be  levied  in  each  borough.  The  remaining  £24,000,000,  representing  the  require- 
ments of  the  borough  councils  and  the  City  Corporation,  would  have  required 
rates  to  be  levied  at  poundages  varying  from  Is.  9d.  to  16s.  6d.  owing  to  the 
wide  disparity  in  rateable  resources.  Excluding  the  City,  those  resources  as  measured 
by  rateable  value  a head  ranged  from  £206  in  Westminster  to  £12  in  Deptford. 
The  need  to  lessen  this  disparity  has  long  been  recognised  on  the  ground  that  the 
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Administrative  County  of  London  is  one  community  and  that  the  rateable  resources 
of  the  business  and  social  centre  should  be  made  available  in  some  measure  to 
those  other  parts  of  the  county  which  help  to  create  them.  With  that  object  in 
view  there  have  been  schemes  of  rate  equalisation  in  operation  since  1869.  The 
present  scheme  dating  from  1948  reduces  the  disparity  in  the  range  of  rate  pound- 
ages in  1957-58  to  5s.  6d.,  i.e.,  between  3s.  6d.  and  9s. 

Whilst  the  effect  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  cannot  be  closely  estimated  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  London  a substantial  degree  of  rate  equalisation  will  still  be 
needed  after  it  comes  into  force.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  practicable  rearrange- 
ment of  present  areas  and  functions  would  avoid  the  need  for  an  equalisation 
scheme  of  some  kind  to  reduce  the  wide  differences  in  rate  poundages  which  would 
otherwise  persist. 

On  the  subject  of  captal  finance  each  authority  is  autonomous,  but  some  of  the 
boroughs  find  difficulty  in  borrowing.  The  Council  has  power  to  lend  to  the 
borough  councils  and  before  the  war  this  power  was  used  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  Since  the  war,  while  authorities  were  able  to  obtain  advances  from  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Board,  the  help  was  not  needed,  but  consideration  is  now 
being  given  to  its  resumption  so  far  as  circumstances  permit.  Unlike  other  local 
authorifies  the  Council  does  not  seek  loan  sanction  of  any  Minister  for  borrowing 
for  capital  purposes;  it  promotes  in  Parliament  an  annual  Money  Bill  for  somewhat 
the  same  purpose. 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  any  one  financial  year,  which  are  voted  in  some 
detau  at  four  separate  meetings  of  the  Council  in  the  summer,  are  limited  to  sums 
necessary  for  carrying  out  principles  already  approved  by  the  Council  and  projects 
the  hability  for  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with 
section  60,  subsection  (3),  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1939.  The  estimates  are 
compiled  by  the  spending  departments  in  conjunction  with  the  comptroller  of  the 
Council  and  are  examined  by  the  executive  committees  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. TOen  submitted  to  the  Council  they  represent  the  minimum  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  Council’s  approved  policies  in  that  year.  Strict  financial  control  is  exercised 
by  the  Council  not  only  through  the  medium  of  its  annual  budget  but  also  by 
detaUed  examination  of  expenditure  at  ail  stages  from  the  approval  of  a project 
to  Its  completion.  ‘ 


That  prices,  costs  and  remuneration  in  London  are  higher  than  elsewhere  has 
long  been  recognised  m the  'London  weighting’  commonly  allowed  for  in  calcula- 
tions affecting  London  services,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  proposals  in  the  Local 
Government  Bill  for  supplementary  grants  to  metropolitan  authorities 


5.  Coun^  Adi^fration.  The  Council’s  services  are  available  to  the  citizen  in 

rZ 1 by  means  of  the  county 

rate  over  the  whole  of  the  Administrative  County,  the  rich  areas  thus  assisting  the 
poor  areas,  and  its  pool  of  general  housing  facilitates  the  finding  of  accommoda- 
tion  for  persons  displaced  by  slum  clearance,  street  works  and  other  operations 
The  large  scale  of  the  Council’s  organisation  makes  possible  the  employment 
and  the  establishment  of  a large  central  purchasing  department 
ne^hiiMf  of  London,  when  so  much  reconstrudiion  and 

f”  public  works  of  various  kinds 
and  all  of  it  involving  the  use  and  control  of  land)  in  a manner  that  will  settle 
ffie  face  of  London  for  the  next  century  and  more,  the  size  and  resources  of  the 
Council  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  it  to  maintain  an  archSral  and 
planning  organisation  of  a high  standard;  there  is  the  further  advantage  both  to 
ffie  Council  and  to  private  developers,  that  the  administration  of  the  control  rf 
building  (under  the  London  Buildings  Acts)  and  the  administration  of  town  plan- 
ning  IS  orgamsed  and  co-ordinated,  under  unified  control,  in  one  department  of  the 
Council  which  is  at  the  same  time  responsible  for  the  architectural  design  and 
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coastruction  of^  the  Council’s  own  numerous  buildings.  The  Council  is  similarly 
able  to  maintain  an  expert  department  to  carry  out  the  acquisition  and  estate 
management  of  the  great  variety  of  lauds  and  properties  required  for  the  services 
provided  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  has  made  itself  responsible  for  arrangements  for  dealing  under 
the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  with  the  ‘overspill’  of  industrial  population  on 
a county  basis,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  individual  boroughs,  as  indicated 
in  their  housing  lists,  and  makes  appropriate  contributions  in  respect  of  transferees 
selected  from  the  borough  lists. 

6.  London  Law.  The  statutory  provisions  applicable  within  the  Administrative 
County  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  applicable  elsewhere.  The  London 
Government  Act,  1939,  for  example,  provides  for  the  constitution  and  general 
powers  of  the  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils;  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936,  differs  materially  from  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Many 
statutes  of  general  application  have  special  London  provisions.  The  London  Build- 
ing Acts,  and  by-laws  made  thereunder,  provide  a special  code  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  different  from  that  in  force  in  the  rest  of  the  country; 
and  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  applicable  only  within  the  Administrative 
County,  contain  special  provisions  relating  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
streets.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  assume  that  any  enactment  which  applies  outside 
London,  or  appears  to  be  of  general  application,  has  a similar  application  to 
London  or  even  that  there  is  a closely  corresponding  provision. 

7.  Summary.  Because  of  its  historical  development  and  the  character  of  the 
area,  local  government  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London  is  remarkable  for 
special  features  found  nowhere  else,  not  even  in  the  remainder  of  Greater  London. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  administrative  counties,  and  the  absence  of  county  boroughs 
makes  its  area  compact,  uniform  and  capable  of  being  the  more  easily  administered 
centrally.  The  constitutions  of  the  local  authorities,  the  distribution  of  functions 
between  them — not  so  sharply  distinguished  as  elsewhere  in  some  fields  where 
concurrent  powers  exist,  and  yet  more  distinctly  separated  in  other  fields  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  regular  system  of  delegation  as  in  other  counties— and  then- 
mutual  relations  are  unique.  These  peculiarities  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the  body 
of  local  government  law  applying  in  London. 


Education  (Including  the  Youth  Employment  Service) 

8.  The  General  Picture.  The  Council  is  the  local  education  authority  under  the 
Education  Acts  for  the  whole  of  the  Administrative  County.  There  is  no  statutory 
provision  for  delegation  to  divisional  executives.  The  City  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  as  ‘minor  authorities'  appoint  a proportion  of 
school  managers  of  primary  schools,  and  may  make  representations  in  relation 
to  the  establishment  or  discontinuance  of  county  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  schools  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  City  Corporation  maintains,  from  sources  other  than  rates,  the  City  of 
London  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  Within  the 
county  are  also  a number  of  ‘direct  grant’  schools  (receiving  grant  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education)  and  of  ‘independent’  schools  (receiving  no  contribution 
from  public  funds).  In  addition,  there  are  various  specialised  establishments  such 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Royal  College  of  Art  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art. 

The  University  of  London,  with  which  the  Council  maintains  close  relations, 
receives  from  the  Council  an  annual  grant  of  the  order  of  £250,000. 
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9.  Statistics.  Statistics  for  the  London  education  service  are  set  out  in  London 
Education  Statistics  (copies  of  the  latest  edition,  that  for  1956-57,  can  be  forwarded 
for  the  information  of  members  of  the  Royal  Commission).  The  Council  maintains, 
or  in  a few  cases  assists,  some  1,380  schools  with  over  443,000  pupils  on  roll.  The 
Council  is  also  responsible  for  between  3,000  and  4,000  pupils  at  direct-grant  and 
independent  day  and  boarding  schools — ^for  example  it  sends  90  boys  a year  to 
Dulwich  College.  The  equivalent  of  over  17,000  whole-time  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  schools  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  Council.  120  establishments  of  further 
education  are  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Council,  and  these  are  attended  by 
300,000  fun  and  part-time  students;  student  hours  amount  to  some  33,000,000  a 
year;  in  addition  to  the  120  principals,  760  full-time  and  8,000  part-time  lecturers 
and  instructors  are  employed  in  these  establishments.  The  Council  administers  six 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  these  have  1,440  students,  1,200  of  them 
being  resident. 

10.  For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  the  gross  expenditure  on  rate  account 
for  the  education  service  was  £42,631,411.  After  allowing  for  income  (excluding 
Exchequer  grants  of  £20,404,018)  the  net  expenditure  was  £39,440,454.  Gross 
expenditure  on  capital  account  for  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  amounted  to 
£5,795,361  in  the  financial  year  1956-57. 

11.  Incidental  Powers.  The  Council  provides  the  youth  employment  service  in  the 
Administrative  County,  and  has  made  by-laws  (except  for  the  City)  concerning  the 
employment  of  children,  and  the  employment  in  street  trading  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  18.  The  Council  is  not  a public-library  authority  but  provides  an 
education  library  service  (under  education  powers)  and  maintains  two  public 
museums  under  local-Act  powers. 

12.  History.  From  1870  to  1904  public  education  in  London  was  largely  the 
responsibility  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  Council  having  (since  1889) 
powers  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889.  In  1904  the  School  Board 
was  abolished  and  the  Council  became  the  sole  local  education  authority.  Thus, 
for  nearly  90  years,  pubHc  education  has  been  developed  as  a unity,  over  an  area 
virtually  unchanged,  providing  facilities  on  a common  basis  for  alt  Londoners. 

13.  Administration.  The  Council  has  delegated  with  certain  special  reservations, 
its  education  powers  to  its  Education  Committee. 

The  Council  maintains  nine  divisional  offices,  which  form  the  headquarters  of 
the  district  inspectorate  in  each  case,  provide  facilities  for  local  consultation  by 
parents  and  others,  and  appraise  local  requirements  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 

The  divisional  organization  thus  forms  a bridge  between  the  central  administra- 
tion and  individual  schools,  parents  and  citizens,  thus  combining  the  advantages 
of  a centralised  system  over  a wide  area  with  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
individual  localities. 

Each  county  and  voluntary  school  and  establishment  for  further  education  (other 
than  evening  institutes)  has  a local  governing  or  managing  body;  some  are  respons- 
ible for  two  or  more  schools.  There  are,  in  all,  about  6,000  governors  and  managers. 
The  powers  of  these  bodies  include  the  opportunity  of  reporting  direct  to  the 
appropriate  sub-committee  of  the  Council’s  Education  Committee. 

The  youth  employment  service  is  advised  by  19  local  youth  employment  com- 
mittees (including  over  300  voluntary  workers)  reporting  to  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  the  Education  Committee.  Nineteen  youth  employment  bureaux  are 
mamtamed. 

Virtually  every  school  has  a care  committee  of  voluntary  workers  trained  and 
organised  by  a staff  of  paid  organisers.  This  is  a unique  feature  of  the  London 
education  service  unparaUeled  (it  is  understood)  elsewhere.  This  service  now  50 
years  old,  has  2,500  voluntary  workers.  ’ 
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14.  School  Health  Service.  Arrangements,  allied  to  and  combined  with  the 
Council’s  functions  as  local  health  authority,  are  made  for  medical  inspections, 
for  cleansing  of  children  of  unsatisfactory  personal  hygiene,  for  minor  ailments, 
and  for  recuperative  holidays.  Special  clinics  are  held  for  particular  types  of  case 
and  psychiatric  and  speech  therapy  and  dental  services  are  provided. 

15.  School  Meals  Service.  There  are  some  600  school  kitchens  and  8 central 
kitchens.  Nearly  250,000  meals  a day  are  provided,  some  60,000  of  which  are 
transported  by  100  vans  to  schools  which  have  no  kitchen  on  the  site.  The  service 
employs  about  7,300  operative  staff  under  the  local  supervision  of  20  school-meals 
organisers.  Approved  maintenance  and  capital  costs  are  reimbursed  in  full  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

16.  The  London  School  Plan  and  the  London  Scheme  for  Further  Education 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  were  both  prepared  on  a county  basis  and  do  not  take  account  of 
borough  boundaries- 

17.  Special  Education.  The  Council  maintains  71  day  special  schools  (including 
5 hospital  schools),  18  classes  for  children  deemed  maladjusted  and  in  need  of 
special  educational  treatment  and  24  boarding  special  schools,  most  of  these  last 
being  situated  either  in  the  country  or  near  the  sea.  Some  3,500  handicapped 
children  are  conveyed  daily  to  and  from  school  by  the  Council’s  buses. 

18.  Playing  Fields.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  provide  enough  playing  fields  in 
London.  It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  for  the  Council  to  lay  out  large  playing 
fields  in  the  Green  Belt,  outside  the  Administrative  County,  to  each  of  which 
pupils  from  a number  of  secondary  schools  go  for  games.  Some  850  acres  of 
playing  fields  are  owned  by  the  Council  and  by  the  governors  of  voluntary 
aided  secondary  schools.  Other  new  playing  fields  are  in  course  of  being  laid  out. 

19.  Advanced  Technology.  Four  national  colleges  have  developed  out  of  London 
polytechnics  and  technical  institutions  aided  by  the  Council  and  three  of  the 
polytechnics  aided  by  the  Council  have  the  status  of  colleges  of  advanced  tech- 
nology. Other  major  establishments  of  further  education  are  recognised  as  schools 
of  the  University  of  London,  where  students  can  take  internal  degrees.  In  the  last 
academic  year  572  degrees  were  awarded  to  students  attending  polytechnics  and 
other  colleges  aided  or  maintained  by  the  Council;  35  of  these  were  doctorates. 
All  these  institutions  draw  many  students  from  beyond  the  county  boundary. 

20.  Day  Colleges.  The  Council  has  encouraged  part-time  day  release  for  students 
from  industry  and  commerce.  Seven  day  colleges,  having  also  evening  departments, 
are  maintained  by  the  Council.  In  addition  to  a number  of  full-time  day  students 
and  to  many  evening  students,  these  day  colleges  have  over  11,000  part-time  day 
students.  33,000  other  part-time  day  students  attend  technical  colleges  and  other 
establishments  for  further  education. 

21.  Evening  Institutes.  The  Council  has  for  long  maintained  evening  institutes 
in  all  parts  of  London;  the  largest  of  these,  the  City  literary  institute,  has  over 
8,000  students.  The  separate  men’s  and  women’s  institutes  are  now  to  be  reorganised 
as  general  institutes.  The  London  evening  institutes  are  unique  in  their  range, 
quality  and  variety  of  work.  For  many  years  they  have  all  had  full-time  principals. 

22.  Awards  and  Grants.  The  Council  makes  annually  some  2,500  major  county 
awards  to  students  at  universities  and  other  major  establishments  of  further 
education. 
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23.  Service  of  Youth.  The  Council  has  set  up  the  London  Youth  Committee 
to  advise  it  on  questions  relating  to  youth  service  in  London.  Eighteen  fuil-time 
youth  organisers  are  employed  by  the  Council,  two  in  each  division.  These  keep 
in  touch  with  and  advise  over  3,000  voluntary  youth-groups. 

24.  Nursery  Education.  In  general  the  building  of  nursery  schools  has  not  been 
possible  since  the  war.  The  Council  at  present  maintains  25  schools  and  assists  five 
others.  In  addition,  168  nursery  classes  are  attached  to  infants’  schools. 

25.  Play  Centres  and  Junior  Clubs.  There  are  now  133  play  centres  and  50  junior 
clubs  meeting  outside  school  hours  on  school  premises. 

26.  Boarding  Education.  About  1,050  pupils  have  passed  through  boarding 
schools  with  the  Council’s  help,  and  319  boys  and  273  girls  are  at  present  being 
assisted  at  220  schools.  In  1951,  the  Council  established  a secondary  boarding 
school  for  boys  at  Woolverstone  Hall,  near  Ipswich.  The  school  provides  academic 
courses  and  has  now  sent  its  first  pupils  to  universities.  The  present  roll  is  325 
and  places  wiU  eventually  be  provided  for  360  pupils. 

27.  Lectures  and  Classes  for  Teachers.  As  well  as  administering  six  colleges  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  one  of  which  is  one  of  the  three  colleges  in  the  county 
for  the  training  of  technical  teachers,  the  Council  organises  a large  number  of 
lectures  and  classes  for  serving  teachers.  In  the  year  1956-57,  14  full-time  courses 
and  123  evening  courses  were  arranged  and  attended  by  approximately  7 500 
teachers.  For  many  years  the  Council  has  had  a College  of  Physical  Education 
which  provides  day  and  evening  courses  for  teachers;  recently  the  Council  has 
opened  a centre  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  backward  children. 

28.  Agricultural  Education.  The  Council’s  provision  for  full-time  agricultural 
and  horticultural  education  is  made  through  arrangements  with  other  authorities 
and  by  means  of  financial  assistance  to  students  taking  courses  at  establishments 
of  agricultural  education.  Horticulture  for  the  amateur  gardener  and  lectures  on 
farming  and  on  organic  husbandry  are  among  the  500  subjects  that  are  taught  in 
evening  classes  at  evening  institutes  and  other  establishments  of  further  education. 
At  one  of  the  Council’s  new  large  secondary  schools  special  studies  in  horticulture 
are  planned  for  boys  and  girls  attending  this  school. 


Enyironmental  Health  Services 

Abatement  of  Nuisance 

29  It  is  the  duty  of  the  City  Corporation  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  relating  to  the 
abatement  of  nuisance  and  otherwise  to  exercise  the  powers  relating  to  public 
health  to  ensure  that  all  premises  within  their  areas  are  in  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition Power  IS  given  to  the  Council  to  act  in  default  of  borough  councils  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  any  nuisance,  the  institution  of  any  proceedings  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  by-law.  The  Council  is,  under  this  and  other  enactments  the 
authority  empowered  to  make  by-laws,  which  are  enforceable  by  the  Metropolitan 


Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  empowered  to  provide  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  Baths  have  been 
provided  in  all  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  Wash-houses  have  been  provided  by  all 
boroughs  except  Chelsea,  Lewisham  and  Wandsworth 
The  City  Corporation  has  not  provided  any  baths  or  wash-houses. 
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Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

31.  Within  the  Administrative  County  the  only  tributaries  to  the  Thames  which  are 
stiU  open  watercourses  are  the  Wandle  with  its  tributary  the  Graveney  and  the 
Ravensbourne,  with  its  tributaries  the  Quaggy,  Pool,  Beck,  etc.  Adjoining  (and 
partly  withm)  the  county  there  are  the  Beverley  Brook,  which  for  a considerable 
part  of  Its  length  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Counties  of  London  and  Surrey 
and  the  River  Lee  and  Lee  Navigation  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  County 
of  London. 

The  London  portions  of  the  Beverley  Brook  and  the  River  Wandle  are  sewers 
vested  in  the  Council.  As  regards  the  River  Ravensbourne  no  public  body  appears 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  stream  or  any  responsibility  regarding  its  maintenance 
or  improvement.  The  Council  is  considering  whether  it  should  seek  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

There  are  a number  of  lakes  and  ponds  within  the  county  and  where  necessary 
their  overflows  discharge  into  the  drainage  system. 

32.  Thames  Floods  Prevention.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Thames  River  (Pre- 
vention of  Floods)  Acts,  1879  to  1957,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  within 
the  Administrative  County  to  inspect  river  banks  and  to  require  the  riparian 
owners  to  execute  and  maintain  flood  works  up  to  the  prescribed  levels.  The 
Council  also  has  powers  to  execute  flood  works  in  default  of  owners. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

33.  The  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  a duty 
under  Part  III  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  to  provide  cleansing 
stations  and  facilities  for  the  cleansing  or  destruction  of  filthy  or  verminous  articles 
and  for  the  cleansing  of  verminous  houses.  The  county  medical  officer  of  health 
has  duties  in  connection  with  the  inspection  and  compulsory  cleansing  of  children 
attending  school  and  inmates  of  common  lodging  houses.  Parallel  powers  as  regards 
school  children  are  contained  in  the  Education  Act,  1944,  but  for  administrative 
convenience  the  powers  of  the  1936  Act  are  those  normally  used. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

34.  Within  the  Administrative  County  of  London  control  over  the  discharge  of 
trade  effluents  to  sewers  is  exercised  by  the  Council,  the  City  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  by  means  of  powers  contained  in  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953.  Sewer  authorities,  i.e.,  the  Council 
in  the  case  of  discharges  direct  to  the  Council’s  main  sewers  and  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  borough  councils  in  the  case  of  local  sewers,  are  empowered  to  require 
information  regarding  existing  and  future  discharges  and  to  enter  upon  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  samples  of  the  effluent  discharged.  Traders  are  obliged 
to  give  a minimum  of  two  months’  notice  to  the  borough  in  which  the  premises 
are  situated  of  any  new  or  modified  discharge,  and  the  borough  council  must 
forward  a copy  of  such  notice  to  the  Council.  The  Council  may  itself  propose 
conditions  if  the  proposed  discharge  is  to  a main  sewer  or,  if  to  a local  sewer, 
require  the  borough  council  to  lay  down  such  conditions  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary. The  Act  also  makes  it  an  offence  to  discharge  certain  matters  into  the 
sewers.  Sewer  authorities  in  London  have  no  power  (save  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances) to  make  charges  for  the  reception  into  their  sewers  of  trade  effluents 
as  have  authorities  outside  London. 

In  the  out-county  areas  which,  by  agreement,  drain  to  the  London  system, 
control  is  exercised  by  the  local  authorities  by  means  of  powers  contained  in  either 
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the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  or  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises) 
Act,  1937. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

35.  The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  requires  the  City  Corporation,  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  overseers  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the 
Middle  Temple  to  provide  and  maintain  mortuaries  for  the  reception  of  bodies 
before  burial.  The  Act  also  provides  that  they  may,  and  if  required  by  the  Council 
must,  provide  accommodation  for  the  conduct  of  post-mortem  examinations 
ordered  by  coroners. 

They  are  empowered  to  discharge  these  functions  by  combining  for  the  purpose 
or  by  contracting  for  the  use  by  one  of  the  contracting  authorities  of  a building 
provided  and  maintained  by  another  of  the  contracting  authorities.  The  City 
Corporation  maintains  a mortuary  and  post-mortem  room;  about  half  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  also  do  so. 

The  Council  is  empowered  to  provide  ‘one  or  two  suitable  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  dead  bodies  found  in  the  county  and  not  identified’.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  exercise  this  power. 

Mortuary  and  post-mortem  accommodation  is  closely  related  to  the  coroners’ 
service  and  to  accommodation  for  the  holding  of  inquests.  The  duty  of  provid- 
ing accommodation  for  that  purpose  in  London  rests  on  the  Council.  That  duty 
is  discharged  by  the  provision  of  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  coroners’  courts  now  in  use  one  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Council- 
six  are  rented  by  the  Council  from  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

The  City  Corporation  appoints  its  own  coroner  and  provides  a coroner’s  court. 


Public  Conveniences 

36.  The  provision  of  public  conveniences  in  London  is  a duty  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Metropohtan  Borough  Councils.  Approximately  500  conveniences 
have  been  so  provided.  The  Council  provides  conveniences  in  its  parks  and  open 
spaces. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

37.  Refuse  collection  and  disposal  are  duties  of  the  City  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Generally,  the  refuse  is  taken  to  central  collecting 
points  from  which  it  is  transported  to  controlled  tips  in  the  Home  Counties.  The 
Council  is  responsible  for  the  making  of  by-laws  governing  these  duties. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

38.  General.  The  construction  and  alteration  of  buildings  in  London  is  governed 
by  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930  to  1939,  and  by-laws  made  under  the  London 
Building  Act  (Amendment)  Act,  1935.  The  system  of  regulation  differs  markedly 
com  that  m force  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Apart  from  any  consents  which  may 
be  necessary  under  town  planning  legislation,  approval  of  proposals  for  the  erection 
or  new  buildings  or  the  alteration  of  existing  buildings  is  only  required  when  it  is 
proposed  to  depart  from  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Acts  or  by-laws  in  respect 
ol  the  fire  protection  of  trade  and  warehouse  buildings  of  ‘excess  cubical  extent’ 
and  high  buildings  controlled  under  section  20  of  the  Act  of  1939,  and  for  means 
of  esca^  m case  of  fire.  Supervision  of  building  works  is  exercised  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  by  28  district  surveyors  appointed  under  the  Acts  and  by  the 
superintending  architect  of  metropolitan  buildings.  District  surveyors  also  adminis- 
ter the  provisions  of  the  1939  Act  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  dangerous 
structures  and  carry  out  duties  in  respect  of  the  licensing  of  temporary  buildings 
and  structures,  other  than  those  dealt  with  by  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
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under  section  30,  subsection  (2),  of  the  1939  Act.  Regular  inspections  are  made  of 
all  ‘section  20’  buildings  by  officers  of  the  fire  brigade. 

An  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  a year  ago  by  the  Council  to  review  the 
present  system  of  building  control.  Its  report  has  just  been  received  and  proposes 
modifications  in  one  or  two  respects,  which  the  Town  Planning  Committee  will  be 
considering. 

39.  Licensing  and  Control.  As  licensing  authority  for  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment the  Council  has  made  regulations  under  statute  for  the  protection  from  fire  of 
premises  kept  open  for  the  public  performance  of  stage  plays  and  for  public  danc- 
ing, music  and  other  forms  of  public  entertainment.  The  Council  advises  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  on  structural  matters  and  fire  and  safety  precautions  relating  to 
the  theatres  with  which  he  is  concerned.  Periodic  inspections  of  premises  are 
carried  out.  The  granting  or  renewal  of  a licence  is  conditional,  inter  alia,  on  com- 
pliance with  structural,  electrical,  fire-protection  and  other  requirements. 

The  Council  also  exercises  control  over  the  use  of  premises  for  the  storage  of 
petroleum  spirit,  petroleum  mixture,  carbide  of  calcium,  explosives,  celluloid  and 
cinematograph  film,  including  safeguards  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  and  the 
certification  of  means  of  escape  in  factories. 


Sanitation  of  buildings 

40.  The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  imposes  duties  and  confers  powers  on 
the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  in  respect  of  these 
functions. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

41.  The  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  responsible 
for  the  management  of  local  sewers  and  the  Council  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
drainage  system,  into  which  the  local  sewers  discharge,  and  for  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  sewage. 

No  sewer  may  be  constructed  within  the  county  (outside  the  City)  without  the 
previous  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  London  main-drainage  system  serves  an  area  of  179  square  miles,  with  a 
resident  population  of  about  4,500,000,  comprising  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  Acton,  Barking,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Penge, 
Tottenham,  Walthamstow,  West  Ham,  Willesden  and  Wood  Green,  and  parts  of 
Beckenham,  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  Hornsey.  The  out-county  authorities  are 
charged  their  share  of  the  cost  by  precept  based  on  the  product  of  a penny  rate 
for  the  area  served. 

The  sewerage  of  London  generally  is  on  the  combined  system,  a single  (local) 
sewer  receiving  both  sewage  from  buildings  and  surface  water  from  roofs,  streets, 
etc.,  but  only  a small  proportion  of  surface  water  is  included  in  the  flow  received 
into  the  London  system  from  out-county  boroughs. 

The  local  sewers  in  the  London  main  drainage  area  (about  3,000  miles)  are 
vested  in  the  City  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  out- 
county  authorities  mentioned  above.  They  discharge  their  contents,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  the  Council’s  sewers  (about  400  miles,  of  sizes  from  3 ft.  9 in.  by 
2 ft  6 in.  up  to  15  ft  6 in.  by  22  ft.  6 in.),  which  also  receive  some  drainage 
direct  from  premises. 

The  main-drainage  system  has,  therefore,  the  following  three  main  functions: 

(1)  The  collection  of  the  whole  dry-weather  flow  (about  300,000,000  gallons  a 
day)  from  the  county  and  certain  adjoining  areas  and  its  conveyance  partly 
by  gravity  and  partly  by  pumping  (at  five  main  pumping  stations)  to  the 
outfall  works  at  Beckton,  Essex  and  Erith; 
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(2)  The  disposal  of  excess  quantities  of  surface  water  to  the  River  Thames  by 
means  of  storm-relief  sewers  and  seven  storm-pumping  stations;  and 

(3)  The  treatment  of  sewage  at  the  outfalls  and  the  disposal  of  the  residual 
sludge. 

At  the  outfalls  all  the  sewage  (over  100,000,000,000  gallons  a year)  is  treated 
by  settlement  in  sedimentation  channels,  where  it  separates  into  sludge  and  a 
liquid  effluent.  Part  of  the  sludge  is  treated  in  sludge-digestion  plant  to  produce 
methane  gas  for  use  in  the  works.  Residual  sludge  (over  2,000,000  tons  a year)  is 
removed  by  the  Council’s  four  sludge  vessels  (total  capacity  6,210  tons)  and  dis- 
charged at  the  Black  Deep,  60  miles  away  in  the  North  Sea.  At  the  northern  outfall 
works  at  Beckton,  part  (about  60,000,000  gallons  a day)  of  the  liquid  effluent  from 
the  sedimentation  channels  is  given  secondary  treatment  by  the  ‘activated  sludge’ 
process  before  being  discharged  into  the  Thames. 

The  Council  has  approved  a large  programme  of  extensions  to  the  outfall  works 
at  a cost  of  about  £18,000,000.  The  first  extension — new  primary  sedimentation 
plant  at  the  northern  outfall  works— was  brought  into  use  in  1955.  When  all  the 
works  are  coinpleted,  all  the  sewage  flow  will  receive  efficient  primary  treatment 
by  sedimentation  and  two-thirds  of  it  will  receive  secondary  (biological)  treatment. 
All  sludge  produced  will  be  digested,  so  as  to  produce  gas  to  generate  electrical 
power  for  the  works  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  sludge  for  disposal  at  sea. 

The  gross  expenditure  on  rate  account  for  the  Council’s  main  drainage  service 
in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957  was  £2,191,784.  After  allowing  for  miscel- 
laneous income  the  net  expenditure  was  £2,159,772.  Towards  this  contributions 
of  £295,698  were  made  by  out-county  local  authorities.  Gross  expenditure  on 
capital  account  in  1956-57  amounted  to  £1,352,971. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

42.  The  Council  is  under  statutory  obligation  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable 
sewage  from  entering  the  Thames  in  or  near  the  metropolis  and  to  prevent  nuisance 
0 public  or  to  property.  Substantial  works  have  been  or  are  being  constructed  to 
purify  the  sewage  of  London  and  further  works  are  contemplated  which  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  storm-water  discharged  to  the  river. 

The  Council  has  during  the  last  60  years  consistently  sampled  and  analysed  the 

% mile?  ™ ‘bo  Black  Deep,  a distance  of 

90  miles,  and  thus  has  had  the  problem  constantly  under  review.  The  analytical 
results  amount  to  many  thousands  of  samples.  ^ 


Port  Health  Functions 

‘be  port  health  authority  of  the  Port  of  London,  the 
of  thenVeT  Teddington  Lock  to  the  mouth 

authority  include  abatement  of  nuisances 
and  removal  of  refuse  and  powers  of  regulation  and  control  relating  to  aliens 
canal  boats  and  house  boats,  crew  accommodation,  food  and  drugs  fertilisers  and 
feeding  stuffs,  fumigations,  infectious  diseases,  infestation  and  air  pollution 


Street  Cleansing 

Street  cleansing  is  carried  out  by  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metronolitan 
Borough  Councils  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936 

^ responsible  for  cleansing  the  Thames  river  crossings  (bridges 
and  tunnels  other  than  the  City  bridges)  and  a number  of  smaUer  bridges  within 
the  county.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  tunnels,  the  cleanstag  of  whTch  is 
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carried  out  by  the  Council,  the  Council  has  agreements  with  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  concerned  to  carry  out  the  cleansing,  payment  therefor  being 
made  to  the  borough  councils. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

45.  The  provision  and  administration  of  burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  in  London 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, which  derive  their  powers  from  the  Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1906,  and  the 
Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879.  These  Acts  are  permissive  and  21  of  the 
boroughs,  as  well  as  the  City  Corporation,  have  adopted  the  provisions.  A few 
cemeteries  are  still  maintained  by  public  and  private  companies.  The  Cremation 
Act,  1902,  empowers  any  local  authority  acting  as  a burial  board  or  maintaining  a 
cemetery  to  provide  and  maintain  a crematorium.  The  City  Corporation  and  six 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  provided  crematoria.  Under  private  Acts, 
two  crematoria  have  been  established  in  London  by  companies. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

46.  Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London  and  those  administered  by  the  Council  outside  the 
county  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Administering  authority 

Under 
1 acre 

1-2 

acres 

2-5 

acres 

5-10 

acres 

10-50 

acres 

50-100 

acres 

Over  100 
acres 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Acre- 

age 

Within  or  partly  within  the 
Administrative  County 
London  County  Council 

20 

7 

11 

16 

17 

56 

21 

160 

40 

1,019 

8 

512 

18 

3,591* 

Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  and  City  Cor- 
poration . 

246 

106 

72 

97 

45 

132 

18 

124 

14 

304 

65 



_ 

Ministry  of  Works  . 

1 

0-1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

16 

- 

- 

208 

5 

3,703 

Other  bodies 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

It 

9 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

2t 

1,303 

Outside  the  Administrative 
County 

London  County  Council 

2 

14 

1 

22 

66 

3 

1,441 

City  Corporation 

55 

198 

• Crystal  Palace  held  by  the  London  County  Corincil  under  the  London  County  Council  (Crystal  Palace)  Act, 
1951,  is  not  included. 

t Coram’s  Fields  in  the  hands  of  a special  council  of  management. 

t Comprising  Wimbledon  Common  and  Putney  Common  (1,178  acres)  controlled  by  specially  elected  conservators 
and  Woolwich  Common  (125  acres)  controlled  by  the  War  Office. 


There  are  also  233  private  squares  and  open  spaces  (mostly  under  two  acres 
in  extent). 

47.  Both  the  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  powers  to 
provide  and  maintain  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  Council’s  general  policy  has  been 
to  provide  and  maintain  parks  and  open  spaces  of  two  acres  and  above  in  area 
and  to  leave  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  open  spaces  of  a lesser  area.  The  Council  usually  contributes  half  the  net  cost 
of  open  spaces  provided  by  borough  councils.  The  Council’s  parks  and  open 
spaces,  inside  and  outside  the  county,  amount  to  142  places  covering  6,904  acres. 
These  figures,  as  indicated  above,  exclude  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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The  Council  is  at  present  engaged  on  an  extensive  programme  of  new  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  implementation  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  Develop- 
ment Plan  on  which  for  acquisitions  and  works  it  expects  to  spend  at  the  rate  of 
£700,000  a year  in  the  next  twelve-year  period  of  the  Plan.  The  Council  has 
obtained  a variety  of  additional  powers,  mainly  to  enable  it  to  provide  and 
administer  recreation  and  open-air  entertainments  on  a wider  scale  to  greater 
advantage  and  to  promote  championships  in  a number  of  sports,  etc. 

Facilities  and  entertainments  are  provided  without  regard  to  local  boundaries. 
Examples  are  the  11  open-air  swimming  baths  (including  3 lidos),  10  athletics  tracks, 
386  football  pitches  and  226  cricket  pitches  which  can  be  allocated  on  a county-wide 
basis  so  that  clubs  from  areas  deficient  in  open  space  can  be  accommodated  in 
areas  better  provided,  and  the  open-air  entertainments  of  very  wide  appeal,  e.g., 
the  lakeside  symphony  concerts  at  Kenwood,  the  triennial  open-air  sculpture 
exhibitions  and  the  motor  and  motor-cycle  racing  (at  the  Crystal  Palace). 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Green  Belt  (London  and  Home  Counties)  Act,  1938,  the 
Council  has  adopted  a policy  of  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  acquisition  by 
out-county  authorities  of  land  within  the  Green  Belt  for  regional  open  spaces 
for  the  benefit  of  London.  The  aim  is  to  secure  public  access  to  three  acres  for 
each  1,000  of  London’s  population.  Out  of  an  original  allocation  of  £2,000,000 
for  this  purpose,  contributions  of  approximately  £1,000,000  have  been  made  in 
respect  of  26,521  acres. 

For  the  year  ended  31  March  1957  the  Council’s  gross  expenditure  on  rate 
account  for  parks  and  open  spaces  was  £2,013,431.  After  allowing  for  income 
(excluding  Exchequer  grants  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947 
and  1954,  of  £18,715)  the  net  expenditure  was  £1,745,447.  Gross  expenditure  on 
capital  account  in  1956-57  amounted  to  £432,914. 


Housing 


Provision  of  Houses  and  Slum  Clearance 

48.  For  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  effort  was  concentrated 
on  meeting  general  housing  need.  Since  1955,  notwithstanding  a large  waiting 
hst,  the  provision  of  dwellings  has  been  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  slum  clear- 
ance  This  general  statement  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  wider  issues 
raised  by  the  Administrative  County  of  London  Development  Plan,  including  the 
aim  to  relocate  industry  and  decentralise  population  to  new  and  expanded  towns 
and  the  need  to  rehouse  many  people  so  that  education,  roads,  open  spaces  and 
other  services  may  be  developed. 


49  Functions  of  the  Different  Authorities  within  the  County.  The  powers  under 
the  Housing  Act,  1957,  in  relation  to  clearance  of  slum  areas,  overcrowding  and 
the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  (including  assistance  to  housing  associa- 
tions) are  exercised  concurrently  by  the  Council,  the  City  Corporation  and  the 
Metropohtan  Borough  Councils,  the  Council  acting  throughout  the  county,  and 
each  borough  council,  in  general,  within  its  own  area.  The  Council  may  also 
provide  housing  outside  the  county.  The  borough  councils  exercise  the  powers  in 
Fart  11  of  the  1957  Act  concerning  individual  unfit  houses. 

50.  Dwellings  Provided.  The  Council  now  manages  over  190,000  dwellings.  Of 
this  number  It  had  provided  176,594  up  to  31st  March,  1957  (87,954  inside  the 
M 1 outside).  To  the  same  date  79,019  dwellings  had  been  provided 
by  the  Metropohtan  Borough  Councils  and  the  City  Corporation. 

organisation  for  the  management 
nd  maintenance  of  the  Council’s  dwellings  is  based  on  maximum  decentralisation 
so  that  a local  service  is  readily  available  to  the  tenants.  The  dwellings  are  divided 
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into  ten  groups,  each  group  being  under  the  control  of  a district  staff  concerned 
with  management  and  maintenance.  Each  district  is  itself  divided  into  areas  (in 
all  39),  with  local  staffs  for  the  collection  of  rent  and  general  questions  of  estate 
management.  Nearly  all  maintenance  work  is  carried  out  by  a direct-labour  force 
of  some  6,000  men. 

Slum  Clearance 

52.  Under  the  Housing  (Repairs  and  Rents)  Act,  1954,  the  Council  and  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  in  1955  jointly  submitted  statements  of  some  21,000 
unfit  houses  in  London.  Proposals  for  dealing  with  them,  by  arrangement  between 
the  authorities,  allotted  13,000  to  the  Council  and  8,000  to  the  borough  councils. 

Of  the  areas  in  the  current  programme,  only  a little  over  one-half  are  zoned  for 
housing  and  they  are,  as  far  as  possible,  shared  equally  with  the  borough  councils 
both  as  to  rehousing  from  the  areas  and  subsequent  housing  development.  The 
other  areas  are  zoned  for  schools,  open  spaces,  roads  and  other  Council  services 
and  for  commercial  or  industrial  development,  and  the  Council  accepts  liability 
for  rehousing  from  all  these  areas.  Thus  the  major  burden  of  clearance  and  re- 
housing falls  on  the  Council. 

In  its  clearance  and  redevelopment  operations  over  the  past  three  years,  the 
Council  has  rehoused  15,500  families.  This  has  been  possible  only  by  giving  first 
call  to  these  families  on  every  available  letting,  whether  arising  in  new  dwellings 
or  from  vacancies  occurring  on  existing  estates  both  in  and  outside  the  Adminis- 
trative County.  The  success  of  the  future  rehousing  programme  depends  on  this 
policy  of  treating  all  the  Council’s  estates  as  one  pool.  Such  a policy  also  facilitates 
the  transfer  of  tenants,  because  of  changes  in  their  employments,  from  one  locality 
to  another.  The  fact  that  the  Council  is  obliged  to  build  and  maintain  housing 
estates  outside  the  county,  which  form  part  of  its  general  housing  pool,  serves 
to  give  some  degree  of  continuity  and  uniformity  in  housing  provision  over  the 
whole  of  Greater  London. 


Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  or 
Improvement  of  Houses 

53.  Apart  from  the  powers,  under  Part  V of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  given  to 
the  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to  give  assistance  to  housing 
associations,  the  Council  and  the  borough  councils  have  powers  under  the  Housing 
Act,  1949,  to  make  housing  loans  and  improvement  grants.  By  agreement  with 
the  borough  councils,  the  Council  lends  in  the  area  of  a borough  only  if  the 
borough  council  has  no  scheme  or  does  not  provide  for  assistance  in  the  particul^ 
case.  On  properties  outside  the  county,  the  Council  formerly  assisted  residents  in 
the  county  and  persons  who  work  in  the  county,  but  only  if  the  local  authority 
for  the  out-county  area  did  not  provide  assistance,  either  generally  or  in  the 
particular  case. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  finance  has  restricted  the  operations  of  many 
authorities  in  the  last  year  or  two.  This  has  tended  to  increase  claims  upon  the 
Council.  The  Council  has  accordingly  temporarily  restricted  its  scheme  in  certain 
respects  and  now  refuses  assistance  in  cases  where  the  local  authority  has  suspended 
or  restricted  its  own  scheme.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  longer  equality  of  treat- 
ment between  ratepayers  throughout  the  areas  in  which  the  Council  normally 
operates. 

54.  For  the  year  ended  31  March,  1957,  the  Council’s  gross  expenditure  on  rate 
account  for  housing  (including  £5,092,561  for  rates  and  gas  and  electricity  charges 
recoverable  from  tenants)  was  £23,158,877.  Aifter  allowing  for  income  (excluding 
Exchequer  subsidies  of  £3,536,680)  net  expenditure  was  £7,545,859.  Gross  expen- 
diture on  capital  account  in  1956-57  was  £16,736,594. 
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Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Health  Service  Acts 

55.  Administration  of  County  Health  Services.  The  Council  is  the  local  health 
authority  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946.  The  Council’s  Health 
Committee  appointed  under  that  Act  includes  out  of  a total  of  49  members 
(including  ex  officio  members),  10  members  of  the  City  Corporation  or  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  With  the  exception  of  midwifery,  ambulance  and 
mental  health  prvices,  which  are  centrally  administered,  and  the  home-nursing 
service,  which  is  run  on  an  agency  basis  by  voluntary  organisations,  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  the  county  health  services  is  delegated  to  divisional  health 
committees  in  each  of  the  nine  health  divisions  into  which  for  this  purpose  London 
has  been  divided.  Each  divisional  health  committee  has  a majority  of  members 
representing  the  local  city  or  borough  councils.  The  routine  school-medical  inspec- 
tions which  are  part  of  the  education  service  are  based  on  the  divisional  health 
organisation. 

For  the  year  ended  31  March  1957,  the  gross  maintenance  expenditure  by  the 
Council  on  local  health  services  (including  the  ambulance  service)  was  £5,817  377 
After  allowing  for  income  (excluding  Exchequer  grants  of  £2,541,011)  net ’cost 
was  £5,303,338.  Gross  capital  expenditure  in  1956-57  amounted  to  £52,937. 

56.  HdRltt  Cenhe.  A comprehensive  health  centre  under  section  21  of  the 
Service  Act,  1946,  is  provided  by  the  Council  at  Woodberry 
Down,  Stoke  Newington.  There  are  also  three  centres  providing  dental  services. 

natei  Children.  Services  provided  include  ante-natal,  post- 

occalhnaf  clinics,  day  nurseries,  voluntary  child-minders  and 

occasional  creches,  dental  care,  recuperative  holiday  homes,  care  of  unmarried 

nlafL^mad  ^h  “°*cr<=raft  training,  etc.  About  825,000  attendances 

47^r  nf  all  ^ fi''®  y®ars  of  age,  and  about 

nu;«ries  (^“o  places)”"  ™ 

Council’s  scheme  comprises  midwives  appointed  by  the 
Councd  and  district  midwives  employed  by  district  nursing  associations  ar^d 
hospitals  acting  as  agents  for  the  Council.  ciauons  ana 

Four  non-medical  supervisors  of  midwives  provide  a 24-hour  service  of  suner- 

ln"the  cZ; 


By  midwives  appointed  by  the  Council  . 

^ ^rangements,  by  midwives  employed  bv- 

Distnct  nursmg  associations  . j 

Hospitals  ...  • . . 


6,041 

2,138 

2,004 


The  Council  is  the  local  supervising  authority  under  the  Midwives  Act  1951  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  other  local  health  authorities. 

59.  Hedth  Visiting.  During  the  year  ended  31  March  1957  some  815  000  visits 
were  made  by  the  equivalent  of  365  fuU-time  health  visitors  T chief  nur  nc 

r two  assistants  and  their  centre  superintendents.  The  health  visiting  service  has 
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60.  Home  Nursing.  The  home-nursing  service  is  provided  by  26  voluntary 
district-nursing  associations  acting  as  agents  for  the  Council,  liaison  being  main- 
tained through  the  Central  Council  for  District  Nursing  in  London.  In  1957  a 
total  of  1,991,621  visits  was  made.  The  number  of  patients  nursed  during  the  year 
was  67,169. 

61.  Vaccination  and  Immunisation.  Facilities  for  the  immunisation  of  children 
against  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough,  and  vaccination  against  smallpox  are 
provided  at  the  Council’s  child  welfare  centres,  special  immunisation  or  vaccina- 
tion  clinics,  day  nurseries,  schools  and  residential  establishments  in  London. 
Prophylactic  material  is  provided  by  the  council  to  general  medical  practitioners 
on  request.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  immunisation  against  tetanus.  The 
Council  also  participates  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  scheme  for  inoculation  against 
poliomyelitis. 

62.  Ambulance  Service,  (a)  Direct  Service.  The  Council  operates  a service  of 
333  ambulances  and  sitting-case  cars  from  a headquarters  station  and  26  ambulance 
stations  in  the  county. 

(b)  Agency  and  Supplementary  Services.  To  supplement  its  own  service  the 
Council  arranges  for  some  removals  to  be  undertaken  by: 

(i)  The  ambulance  department  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Society;  and 

(ii)  The  hospital  car  service  organised  jointly  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade, 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Women’s  Voluntary  Services. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  the  gross  maintenance  expenditure  on  the 
ambulance  services  was  £1,074,503.  After  allowing  for  income  (excluding  Exchequer 
grants  of  £511,245)  net  expenditure  was  £1,023,399. 

63.  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care,  (i)  Tuberculosis.  There  are  31 
chest  clinics  in  London  provided  and  maintained  by  the  hospital  authorities.  The 
chest  physicians  are  employed  jointly  by  these  authorities  and  the  Council;  the 
Council  also  provides  health  visitors  and  other  staff  for  prevention  and  after-care 
work. 

The  services  provided  by  the  Council  include  the  boarding  out  of  children 
exposed  to  infective  tuberculosis  in  their  own  homes  or  children  with  one  or  both 
parents  receiving  residential  treatment  for  tuberculosis;  the  maintenance  of  patients 
undertaking  training  at  village  settlements;  the  provision  of  extra  nourishment 
for  necessitous  patients;  B.C.G.  vaccination  of  susceptible  contacts  of  known  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  of  diabetics  and  of  school  children  on  attaining  the  age  of  13  years; 
provision  of  hostels  to  accommodate  homeless  infective  ambulant  tuberculous  men; 
and  diversional  therapy. 

(ii)  Invalid  Meals.  Meals  are  provided  for  sick  persons  through  a voluntary 
grant-aided  organisation  operating  in  14  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

(iii)  Foot  Climes.  A chiropody  service  is  provided  by  the  Council  and  there 
is  at  least  one  foot  clinic  in  each  metropolitan  borough,  but  not  in  the  City  of 
London. 

(iv)  Venereal  Disease.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  tracing  of  contacts  of 
persons  found  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  disease  and  for  persuading  them  to 
undergo  treatment. 

(v)  Recuperative  Holidays  are  provided  on  medical  recommendation  for  adults 
who  have  been  under  medical  treatment  or  to  prevent  mental  or  physical  break- 
down leading  to  possible  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  children  in  their  own  homes. 
Similar  facilities  are  given  to  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  young  children, 
and  to  schoolchildren. 
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(vi)  Home-nursing  Equipment  and  Apparatus.  The  supply  of  small  articles  of 
equipment  on  loan  to  patients  being  nursed  at  home  is  undertaken  on  the  Council’s 
behalf  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society’s  medical  loan  depots,  which  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Council,  and  by  the  district  nursing  associations  (for  their  own 
patients),  whose  expenditure  on  this  account  also  ranks  for  grant.  The  Council 
itself  supplies  large  and  expensive  items  of  equipment  and  all  the  loan  equipment 
needed  for  tuberculous  patients. 

(vii)  Family  Service  Units.  There  are  three  family  service  units  in  London  (Ken- 
sington and  Paddington  unit,  Islington  unit  and  Stepney  unit)  providing  case-work 
service  for  problem  families.  These  units  are  grant-aided,  by  the  Council. 

(viii)  Social  Case  Workers.  Five  of  these  workers  are  employed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  break  up  of  families. 

64.  Domestic  Help.  The  local  supervision  of  this  service  is  undertaken  by  home- 
help  organisers  from  31  area  offices.  The  number  of  hours  of  service  provided  in 
1957  was  4,896,000  hours  and  the  number  of  cases  assisted  35,737.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  service  to  households  during  normal  working  hours,  night  helps  for 
chronic  sick  persons  and  child  helps  for  children  temporarily  deprived  of  both 
parents  are  provided  as  necessary.  Specially  trained  home  helps  are  provided  for 
problem  families  to  work  with  the  mothers  and  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of 
housecraft. 


Mental  Health  Services 

65.  MenM  Treatment.  The  Council  appoints  officers  to  take  initial  proceedings 
m providing  care  and  treatment  for  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness.  The 
number  of  cases  dealt  with  by  mental  welfare  officers  in  1956  was  7,624. 

Mental  Deficiency.  In  1956,  810  new  cases  were  brought  to  notice. 

Care  and  After-care.  The  number  of  new  cases  referred  in  1956  was  280. 

All  the  Council’s  mental  health  services  are  organised  centrally,  except  that  the 
social  work  m connection  with  the  ascertainment,  supervision  and  guardianship 
of  defectives  IS  carried  out  by  social  workers  located  in  four  local  offices.  A con- 
IS  employed  to  advise  on  matters  of  policy  and  to  supervise  on 
r health  the  work  of  the  25  duly  authorised  officers 

under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890  to  1930,  and  the  work  of  the 
to^  psycliiatnc  social  workers  providing  care  and  after-care  for  the  mentally  ill 
canv“om  a Senior  social  worker  on  the  central  staff 

superWsion  and  guardianship  of  mS  dlfectiverOn 

u™d:r^vlry“^^^^^^^^^  —V  supervision l!'3i; 

ha™  n:l2wetL"om:h  “ mentally  defective  girls  who 

pla^crsTr‘somi“n5n  centres  distributed  throughout  the  county  with 

places  tor  some  1,150^  persons  are  provided  for  mental  defectives  livine  in  the 
community.  Seven  clinics  suitably  located  and  run  on  maternity  and  child-welfare 
hnes  are  conducted  specially  for  mentally  backward  children  under  five  yearf  of 


Machinery  for  Co-ordination  and  Co-operation 
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County  -of  London.  Periodic  conferences  are  held  with  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Regional  Hospital  Boards,  medical  officers  of  the  Home  Counties,  house  governors 
of  teaching  hospitals  and  borough  medical  officers.  Each  of  the  nine  divisional 
medical  officers  is  a member  of  at  least  one  hospital  management  committee  and 
they,  and  other  senior  divisional  staff,  also  serve  on  many  voluntary  committees 
concerned  with  health. 

(ii)  Divisional  Organisation.  The  nine  areas  for  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  are  identical  with  those  for  the  education  and  children’s 
services.  This  facilitates  co-operation. 

(iii)  Joint  Appointment  of  Medical  Staff  by  the  Council  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils.  A number  of  medical  staff  hold  joint  appointments  under  the 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

(iv)  General  Practitioners  are  employed  sessionaUy  in  the  Council’s  clinics  and 
the  school  health  service.  In  some  districts  a health  visitor  is  allocated  to  a general 
practitioner  group  practice.  Hospital  medical  officers  also  hold  sessional  appoint- 
ments in  the  maternity-and-child-welfare  and  school-health  services.  There  are 
also  schemes  for  the  health  visitor  to  attend  hospital  maternity  wards,  out-patient 
diabetic  clinics,  paediatric  clinics,  asthma  clinics  and  geriatric  units.  The  list 
doctor  is  consulted  where  treatment  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  a child  of  any  age. 

(v)  Divisional  Co-ordinating  Committees.  The  Council  has  set  up  for  each  of 
the  nine  health  divisions  a committee  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  agencies 
undertaking  work  with  families,  to  prevent  the  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  children 
and  the  break-up  of  family  life  and  to  deal  with  problem  families.  The  committee 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  Council’s  public  health,  education,  children’s, 
housing  and  welfare  services  and  of  other  statutory  and  voluntary  agencies. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

67.  These  services  (provided  under  National  Assistance  Act  powers  unless  other- 
wise stated)  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Accommodation,  (i)  Aged  and  Infirm.  Residential  accommodation  for  per- 
sons in  need  of  care  and  attention  not  otherwise  available  to  them  is  provided 
in  35  ‘small’  homes  with  accommodation  ranging  from  24  beds  to  100  beds  and 
in  nine  ‘large’  homes  with  accommodation  ranging  from  140  beds  to  1,270  beds. 
Fifteen  of  the  homes  are  situated  outside  the  county.  There  are  at  present  1,650 
residents  in  the  small  homes  (including  80  in  two  homes  reserved  for  blind)  and 
5,000  in  the  large  homes.  Two  homes  are  for  men  only;  six  for  women  only.  An 
additional  1,750  persons  are  maintained  by  the  Council  in  voluntary  establishments 
inside  and  outside  the  county.  Four  additional  small  homes  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. One  of  these  is  designed  for  blind  residents  and  another  will  include,  within 
its  curtilage,  flatlets  for  old  people  leading  independent  Hves  but  needing  back- 
ground services  provided  by  the  home.  Establishments  are  divided  into  ten  groups, 
each  with  a visiting  sub-committee  of  10  to  12  members.  The  total  membership 
includes  about  90  local  co-opted  members. 

(ii)  Unmarried  Mothers.  Ante-natal  and  post-natal  accommodation  is  provided 
for  unmarried  mothers  both  in  Council  establishments  and,  more  usually,  in 
voluntary  homes. 

(iii)  Homeless  Families.  Temporary  accommodation  for  the  wives  and  young 
children  of  homeless  families  is  provided  at  three  of  the  large  homes.  Temporary 
accommodation  is  provided  for  homeless  families  in  seven  establishments  (“short- 
stay  accommodation”)  for  limited  periods  whilst  they  seek  their  housing  accom- 
modation. 
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(iv)  Persons  Without  a Settled  Way  of  Living.  Reception  centres  (three  for  men 
one  for  women)  are  provided  by  the  Council  as  agent  for  the  National  Assistance 
Board.  The  London  reception  centres  provide  over  25  % of  the  accommodation  in 
England  and  Wales  for  ‘wayfarers’.  A welfare  office  for  the  homeless  is  maintained 
jointly  with  the  National  Assistance  Board  for  the  assistance  of  people  stranded 
in  London. 

(v)  Problem  Families.  Four  small  residential  units  accommodating  26  families 
are  provided  for  the  rehabilitation  of  families  of  this  kind. 

(vi)  Residential  Hostels  (five  for  men,  three  for  women)  are  provided  for  persons 
working,  studying  or  training  in  London.  These  are  provided  under  the  Housing 
Acts. 

(vii)  Residential  Hostels.  Two  residential  hostels  are  provided  for  women  in 
employment  who  have  an  infant  to  care  for. 

(viii)  Lodging  Houses.  Three  lodging  houses  for  men  (1,875  beds)  are  provided 
under  the  Housing  Acts. 

68.  (b)  Welfare  Services  for  the  Substantially  and  Permanently  Handicapped. 
The  Council  registers  bUnd  persons;  partially-sighted  persons;  and  other  perma- 
nently and  substantially  handicapped  persons  for  whom  services  are  provided. 

The  Council  provides  for  home  visiting  and  the  alleviation  of  problems  arising 
from  the  handicap,  it  provides  club  activities,  pastime  occupation  and  marketing  of 
produce,  diversionary  work,  home  workers’  schemes,  employment  in  workshops, 
placement  in  employment  of  the  blind,  non-residential  rehabilitation  courses,  trans- 
port specially  adapted  for  use  by  disabled  people,  and  assistance  with  holidays. 
There  are  three  local  district  organisations  for  these  various  services. 

The  Council  has  no  direct  responsibility  under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employ- 
ment) Act,  1944,  but  is  grant-aided  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  under  section  15  of 
that  Act  for  certain  of  its  activities  under  section  29  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  e.g.,  m providing  sheltered  work  in  workshops  and  under  home-worker 
schemes. 


69.  (^  Meab  and  Recreation  for  Old  People.  By  arrangement,  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  section  31,  are  exercised  by  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  except  that  the  Council  contributes  at  the  rate 
of  lOd.  a meal  towards  the  cost  (usually  Is.  8d.)  of  meals  provided  for  old  people. 

A Central  Consultative  Committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the  statutory 
and  voluntary  organisations  concerned,  maintains  liaison  and  offers  advice  and 
^idance  on  all  matters  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  old  people  in  their  own 


70.  (d)  Powers  of  Supervision.  The  Council  provides  for  the  registration  and 
mspection  of  voluntary  and  private  homes  accommodating  disabled  and/or  aged 
persons,  the  registration  of  charities  for  disabled  persons,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  property  of  persons  admitted  to  hospitals  or  other  establishments  and  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  mental  patients. 

Council’s  homes  for  the  aged  there  are  800  residents 
now  he  ‘"■hT’-f  chronically  sick  and  should  therefore 

evJ  ^ v*f  hospital  authorities.  Accommodation  is  not,  how- 

ultiente  if  htnT^  “ There  are  about  200  recovered 
hospitals  awaiting  admission  to  the  Council’s  homes.  A system  of 
reciprocal  exchanges  operates  to  a limited  extent.  ^ 

ex«ndtr’^Tn"?{fr  the  gross  maintenance 

SleTpersons  Assistance  Acts  and  the 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Acts,  1944,  was  £3,066,818.  After  allowing  for 
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income  (excluding  Exchequer  grants  of  £92,560)  the  net  cost  was  £1,981,431,  Gross 
capital  expenditure  in  1956-57  amounted  to  £187,754. 

Care  of  Children 

73.  Funetions.  The  Council  is  the  local  authority  in  the  Administrative  County 
under  the  Children  Acts.  The  children’s  service  provides  for  the  care  and  welfare 
of  children  deprived  of  normal  home  life  or  committed  to  care  by  the  courts;  the 
protection  of  children  in  relation  to  criminal  or  summary  proceedings;  remand 
homes,  approved  schools  and  other  residential  accommodation,  including  the  find- 
ing and  supervision  of  foster  homes;  the  registration  of  adoption  societies,  super- 
vision of  children  placed  for  adoption,  guardian  ad  litem  duties  for  courts,  adop- 
tion placings  of  children  in  statutory  care;  and  the  protection  of  children  placed, 
for  reward,  apart  from  their  parents. 

74.  Organisation.  Local  administration  is  in  nine  areas  (coterminous  with  health 
and  education  divisions).  -These  are  grouped  under  three  district  committees  (ap- 
pointed by  Children’s  Committee)  which  have  delegated  powers  in  relation  to  child 
care,  residential  care  of  children  in  establishments,  etc.  Managing  committees 
(broadly,  one  for  each)  deal  with  the  local  management  of  residential  establish- 
ments. Managers  must  include  members  of  the  Council,  but  the  majority  are  co- 
opted to  represent  local  interests.  The  total  membership  of  all  these  committees 
includes  over  200  persons. 

Although  this  is  a statutory  service  for  children  and  families  living  in  the 
Administrative  County,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  main  provision  the  Council  makes 
for  the  care  of  deprived  children  (foster  homes  and  residential  establishments)  is 
outside  the  county,  broadly  within  a radius  of  60  miles  from  London. 

75.  Statistics.  The  Council  has  two  remand  homes,  three  approved  schools,  104 
children’s  homes  and  hostels;  and  (at  the  area  offices  mentioned  above)  a casework 
service  comprising  about  120  child-welfare  officers  including  four  intensive  case- 
workers engaged  on  rehabilitation  work  with  families.  During  1957  bona  fide 
applications  for  reception  into  care  under  the  Children  Act  were  received  in  respect 
of  about  11,000  London  children.  Children  are  being  received  into  cate  under  the 
Children  Act  and  by  committal  from  the  courts  at  a current  rate  of  about  5,000 
a year  (4,933  in  1957);  as  a result  of  rehabilitative  casework  and  discharge  work 
approximately  the  same  number  (4,819  in  1957)  go  out  of  care  each  year,  the 
majority  returning  to  their  own  parents.  In  total,  there  are  nearly  9,000  children  in 
care  and  about  750  under  approved-school  orders  at  any  one  time.  In  addition, 
at  any  one  time,  about  650  children  are  supervised  under  the  child-life-protection 
provisions,  and  about  600  are  supervised  under  adoption  duties. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  the  gross  maintenance  expenditure  on  this 
children’s  service  was  £3,125,945.  After  allowing  for  income  (excluding  Exchequer 
grants  of  £1,431,005)  net  expenditure  was  £2,876,776.  Gross  capital  expenditure 
in  1956-57  amounted  to  £144,968. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Chiid-minders 

76.  The  nine  divisional  health  committees  (see  paragraph  55  above)  are  responsible 
for  exercising  the  Council’s  duties  and  powers.  In  1956  there  were  58  private  day 
nurseries  statutorily  registered,  providing  1,646  places.  There  were  102  child- 
minders statutorily  registered  minding  611  children. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

77.  Under  Part  IX  of  the  Public  Health  (Loudon)  Act,  1936,  certain  infectious 
diseases  are  notifiable  to  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 

2 — W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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Councils  who  are  responsible  for  any  necessary  action  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease.  Copies  of  all  notifications  are  sent  to  the  county  medical  officer 
of  health,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  judge  the  trend  of  any  disease. 


Health  Education 

78.  The  Council  aims  to  develop  a comprehensive  educational  programme  in 
physical  and  mental  health;  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  and  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  Central  Council  for  Health  Education 
and  other  appropriate  bodies  to  this  end.  In  the  main  the  Council  has  concentrated 
on  the  personal  health  services. 

Special  home-safety  and  diphtheria-immunisation  campaigns  are  held  on  a 
county-wide  basis.  Other  health  subjects  are  dealt  with  divisionally  at  appropriate 
times.  Home-safety  handbooks  have  been  distributed.  Exhibitions  are  staged  and 
opportunity  is  taken  of  participating  in  those  presented  by  other  authorities.  Talks 
and  demonstrations  are  given  regularly  at  welfare  centres  to  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, schools,  etc. 

Health  education  in  schools,  like  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  head  teacher.  The  schools  play  a large  part  in  the  Council’s  efforts  in 
the  general  field  of  health  education.  Maternity-and-child-welfare  centres  provide 
the  principal  continuing  opportunity  for  health  education. 


Town  and  County  Planning 

Town  Planning 

79.  Authorities  and  Fanctions.  In  the  Administrative  County  (differing  in  this 
respect  from  other  counties)  town  planning  has,  since  the  inception  of  planning 
legislation  in  1909,  been  administered  on  a county  basis.  Under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  Council  is  the  sole  planning  authority  for  the 
Administrative  County  (including  the  City)  but  certain  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
City  Corporation.  This  has  meant  that  the  two  codes  of  planning  and  building 
legislation  can  be  administered  side  by  side. 

The  experience  of  the  Council  as  a planning  authority  is  unique  by  reason  not 
only  of  the  length  of  time  over  which  that  experience  has  been  acquired,  but  also 
the  dense  and  complex  condition  of  the  building  development  throughout  the 
Council’s  area. 

Though  the  Council  is  required  to  consult  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
on  planning  proposals  which  deal  with  local  roads  or  would  conflict  materially 
with  existing  local  development,  there  has  been  no  substantial  delegation  of  plan- 
ning functions.  Under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Delegation  (London)  Regu- 
lations, 1948,  however,  the  power  to  grant  planning  permission  in  the  City  is 
exercised  in  the  Council’s  name  by  the  City  Corporation  subject  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council,  In  the  current  session  of  Parliament  legislation  is  being  promoted 
under  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  delegation  to  the  City  Corporation  and  to 
delegate  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  the  powers  to  grant  planning  per- 
missions in  a limited  class  of  cases  (dealing,  in  general,  with  control  of  alterations 
and  conversion  of  dwelling  houses)  together  with  corresponding  functions  under 
the  London  Building  Acts,  and  the  power  to  make  tree  preservation  orders. 

80.  The  Development  Flan.  The  Administrative  County  of  London  Development 
Plan  prepared  under  the  1947  Act  was  approved  in  1955.  The  aims  of  the  Plan 
include  the  preservation  of  the  best  of  existing  London,  and  the  development  and 
improvement  of  its  efficiency  as  the  national  capital  and  as  a commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centre.  The  existing  community  structure  of  London,  rather  than  the  local 
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government  boundaries,  is  recognised  and  is  to  be  developed,  and  the  ultimate 
population  to  be  provided  for,  in  density  zones  decreasing  from  the  centre,  is  about 
3,250,000. 

In  addition  to  provision  for  sites  for  the  major  uses,  the  Development  Plan  aims 
at  an  ultimate  standard  of  open  space  of  four  acres  a 1,000  population. 

In  the  densely  developed  conditions  of  the  Administrative  County,  planning 
operations  are  particularly  difficult  and  expensive.  Gross  expenditure  in  1956-57 
on  rate  account  for  town  planning  purposes,  including  the  control  of  building 
under  the  London  Building  Acts,  was  £1,295,192.  After  allowing  for  income 
(excluding  Exchequer  grants  of  £43,833)  net  expenditure  was  £963,529.  Gross 
capital  expenditure  in  1956-57  for  redevelopment,  the  elimination  of  non-conform- 
ing users  and  other  planning  purposes  was  £827,682. 

Under  the  Development  Plan,  planning  standards  have  been  laid  down,  in  par- 
ticular, for  parking  facilities  related  to  the  area  or  occupation  of  adjacent  buildings, 
and  for  a ‘plot  ratio’  by  which  the  floor  space  of  ‘bulk  buildings’  of  non-residential 
character  is  related  to  the  amount  of  land  available  for  that  class  of  development. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  greater  flexibility  in  design,  and  of  allowing 
advance  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  floor  area  permissible  on  any  particular  site. 
The  general  aim  is  to  encourage  office  building  nearer  to  where  office  workers 
live,  and  thus  reduce  peak  load  traffic  and  congestion  in  central  London. 

Development  applications  for  the  Council’s  planning  consent  are  of  the  order 
of  10,000  a year. 

With  a view  to  dealing  with  ‘overspill’  of  population,  the  Council  has  entered 
into  appropriate  arrangements,  under  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  with  a 
number  of  local  authorities  outside  Greater  London. 


The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
81.  This  Act  has  only  a very  limited  application  in  London. 


Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
82.  Roads.  The  Council,  as  successor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  is 
empowered  to  make,  widen  or  improve  any  street,  road  or  way  for  facilitating  the 
passage  or  traffic  between  different  parts  of  the  Administrative  County.  Under  these 
powers  it  acts  as  a ‘major  improvement’  authority.  The  City  Corporation  and 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  the  highway  authorities  and  have  powers  in 
their  respective  areas,  to  make,  widen  or  improve  any  street,  road  or  way.  They 
accordingly  carry  out  ‘minor  improvements.’  Any  street  improvements  proposed 
by  a borough  coimcil  require  the  Council’s  consent  and  in  this  way,  and  by  the 
use  of  its  powers  of  building  control  and  town  planning,  the  Council  exercises  a 
general  influence.  The  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  cleansing  of  roads  and 
streets,  whether  main  or  local,  is,  however,  the  responsibility  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  London  thus  differs  &om  other 
counties  in  that  county  councils  outside  London  have  responsibility  in  regard  to 
main  roads,  for  both  improvement  and  maintenance. 

Generally,  in  practice  the  Council  carries  out  road  improvement  works  on  major 
roads  except  in  the  City  of  London,  and,  on  completion,  the  newly  executed  work 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  borough  council  or  councils  concerned  for 
maintenance. 

In  1957  work  was  continued  on  the  Cromwell  Road  extension,  and  a start  made 
on  the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  Netting  Hill  Gate  improvements.  The  programme 
for  the  next  few  years  includes  extensive  improvements,  including  works  at  St. 
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Giles’s  Circus,  the  Strand,  the  Holborn-Kingsway  intersection,  Hyde  Park  Corner- 
Park  Lane-Marble  Arch,  Finchley  Road,  Western  Avenue  extension  and  the 
duplication  of  Blackwall  TunnelL  A long-term  programme  to  cost  over  £80,000,000 
is  part  of  the  Development  Plan,  and  parliamentary  powers  have  been  obtained  for 
some  schemes.  In  addition  to  the  larger  major  improvement  schemes  the  Council 
has  started  work  on  a five-year  programme  of  smaller  schemes  involving  an  annual 
expenditure  of  over  £500,000.  Gross  capital  expenditure  on  street  improvements 
in  1956-57  amounted  to  £1,353,408,  and  is  estimated  at  £4,000,000  in  1958-59. 

83.  Bridges.  The  Council  maintains  10  road  bridges  over  the  Thames,  of  which 
three  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  25  years,  and  14  other  road  bridges,  and  is  re- 
sponsible, for  the  structure  only,  of  a further  40.  In  the  case  of  the  10  Thames 
bridges  under  its  control  and  certain  of  the  smaller  county  bridges,  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  footway  and  carriageway  paving  as  well 
as  the  bridge  structure,  but  for  most  of  the  smaller  county  bridges  the  Council’s 
responsibility  is  limited  to  upkeep  of  the  bridge  structure. 

The  City  Corporation  maintains  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  London  and  Tower 
Bridges  out  of  corporate  funds  (the  Bridge  House  Estates). 

Each  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  has  powers  in  its  respective  borough  to 
make,  widen  or  improve  any  bridge  over  a canal. 

84.  Tunnels  and  Ferry.  Four  Thames  tunnels  are  maintained  by  the  Council: 
Blackwall  and  Rotherhithe  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  and  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  for  pedestrians  only. 

The  Council  is  also  responsible  for  the  Woolwich  free  ferry  service  for  passen- 
gers, animals,  vehicles  and  goods.  There  are  at  present  four  boats,  each  designed  to 
carry  passengers  up  to  1,000  and  vehicles  up  to  an  aggregate  of  100  tons. 

85.  Thames  Embankments.  The  Council  maintains  the  river  walls  and  the  para- 
pet lighting  of  the  Grosvenor  Road  embankment,  and  the  Albert,  Victoria  and 
Chelsea  embankments.  Maintenance  of  the  road  surfaces  and  other  lighting  on 
these  embankments  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
concerned.  Responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  river  walls  elsewhere  rests  on  the 
riparian  owners. 

86.  Pipe  Subways.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  some  two 
dozen  pipe  subways  having  a total  length  of  about  nine  miles.  These  subways  con- 
tain the  pipes,  mains  and  cables  of  the  gas,  electricity  and  water  authorities  and 
the  General  Post  Office  and  enable  work  to  be  carried  out  to  this  apparatus  with- 
out the  necessity  for  roadway  excavations  and  consequent  disturbance  to  traffic. 

87.  Expenditure.  Gross  expenditure  on  rate  account  in  1956-57  for  means  of 
communication  was  £1,054,227,  which  was  offset  by  income  (mainly  rents  from 
properties  acquired  in  the  course  of  redevelopments)  of  £499,699. 

Street  Lighting 

88.  The  Council’s  financial  responsibility  for  street  lighting,  both  installation  and 
maintenance,  is  limited  to  the  Thames  tunnels,  Thames  bridges  (except  the  City 
bridges)  and  embankment  walls.  Sometimes  it  is  responsible  for  the  installation 
only  on  major  roads  improvements.  Otherwise  street  lighting  is  carried  out  by  the 
City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

89.  Responsibility  for  the  naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses  is  placed  on 
the  Council  under  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939.  The  work 
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is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  superintending  architect  of  metropolitan 
buildings  in  conjunction  with  the  postal  authorities,  the  City  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

The  Council  has  made  regulations  under  the  Act  of  1939  in  regard  to  setting 
up  the  names  of  streets,  etc.,  and  the  numbering  and  naming  of  buildings.  These 
regulations  are^  administered  by  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils;  these  authorities  are  empowered  to  take  proceedings  in  respect 
of  offences. 


Parking  Places 

90.  The  City  Corporation  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  power  to  pro- 
vide parking  places  off  the  highway.  These  authorities,  and  the  Council,  have 
concurrent  powers  to  obtain  orders  designating  parking  places  in  streets. 


Road  Safety 

91.  There  is  close  co-operation  between  the  Council  as  local  education  authority 
and  the  road  safety  committees  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  which  carry 
on  with  the  work  of  safety  education  begun  in  the  schools.  The  Council’s  divisional 
education  officers  or  their  representatives  are  members  of  the  borough  road  safety 
committees  and  these  committees  also  include  a number  of  teachers.  The  Council 
makes  an  annual  grant  to  the  Road  Safety  Exhibition  and  Training  Centre 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  and  is  directly  represented 
on  committees  of  the  Society,  with  which  it  co-operates  closely. 

Powers  under  the  Schools  Crossing  Patrols  Act,  1953,  are  exercised  in  the  county, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  of  the  Metropolis. 


Bus  Shelters 

92.  The  Council  in  common  with  the  other  London  local  authorities  has  powers 
under  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  to  provide  bus 
shelters.  In  general,  however,  these  shelters  are  provided  under  private  Acts  by  the 
London  Transport  Executive. 


Private  Street  Works 

93.  Responsibility  for  private  street  works  rests  with  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  which  differ  in  their 
provisions  from  the  legislation  on  the  same  subject  applicable  outside  London. 


PART  B— MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN 
RELATION  TO  POSSIBLE  DEFECTS,  THEIR 
ANALYSIS  AND  REMEDY 

94.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  evidence  (Part  A)  that  the 
system  of  local  government  in  London  provides  an  efficient  range  of  public  services. 
It  is  a special  system,  peculiar  to  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  and 
derives  from  the  historical  development  of  local  services  in  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  capital.  It  recognises  that  London  is  one  town  which  contains, 
however,  within  itself  a number  of  smaller  towns,  and,  by  the  two-tier  structure  of 
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local  authorities  which  it  provides,  and  hy  the  distribution  of  functions  between 
them,  it  seeks  to  meet  this  characteristic.  The  system  of  London  government  in  its 
present  form  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  may  be 
said,  in  general,  to  have  proved  increasingly  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
London  because  of  the  co-operation  between  the  Council,  the  City  Corporation, 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  and  of  the  growing  awareness  that  healthy  and  effective  local 
government  in  the  county  depends  upon  a partnership  between  these  local  authori- 
ties. 

95.  No  major  defects  of  structure  or  organisation  exist:  what  defects  may  be 
found  fall  rather  within  the  field  of  distribution  of  functions.  Any  defects  and  diffi- 
culties which  arise  out  of  the  concurrent  and  inter-locking  powers  of  the  two  tiers 
of  authorities  rarely,  if  ever,  impede  the  maintenance  of  the  services  provided; 
and  the  co-operation  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  enables  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  administering  those  services,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  parks,  hous- 
ing,, town  planning  and  bridges,  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  a spirit  of  compromise 
and  goodwill.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  system  does  permit  of  variety  may  in 
itself  be  an  advantage  in  allowing  for  more  intimate  assessment  of  local  needs  and 
provide  opportunity  for  varied  experience  and  experiment— benefits  which  are  said 
to  flow  from  any  system  of  local  government  as  opposed  to  central  government. 

96.  A rnatter  worth  special  mention  is  the  control  of  water-courses.  There  is  lack 
of  definition  in  the  division  of  responsibilities  among  the  authorities  concerned 
with  the  tributaries  (particularly  the  Wandle)  of  the  Thames  (other  than  the  Lee) 
and  of  the  Ravensbourne.  This  is  a situation  comparable  with  that  in  other  localities 
where  river  boards  do  not  cover  a whole  river  system  flowing  through  the  areas 
of  several  local  authorities. 


CONCLUSION 

97.  The  scale  and  range  of  the  public  services  provided  by  the  London  local 
authorities  certainly  do  not  fall  short  of  any  standard  normally  to  be  expected  in 
the  capital  of  a civiUsed  country.  Indeed,  the  Council  feels  justifiably  proud  of  the 
m^nitude  of  its  achievements  in  fulfilling  its  duty  to  the  citizens  of  London 
The  county  serviMS  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Londoner  irrespective 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  resides  or  its  financial  capacity;  the  county  rate  spreads 
the  cost  and  serves  to  equalise  the  burden;  the  Council’s  organisation  and  its 
extensive  resources  aUow  for  the  employment  of  specialist  staffs,  and  for  the 
supples  and  of  land.  At  the  same  time  the  boroughs  pro- 
local  outlooks  and  for  the  more  intimate  administration  of 
purely  local  services,  and  the  two  tiers  of  authorities  co-operate  in  linking  together 
the  services  they  respectively  administer,  ® togetner 

Although  modern  Loudon  has  grown  from  the  conurbation  of  a number  of 

TuttLa^Sn^  iP  local  government  and  as 

of  the  Londoner  and  V °°  °°  County  Council  embodies  the  civic  consciousness 
of  ffie  Londoner  and  expresses  and  emphasises  the  unity  of  London. 

CouncU  is°'^^Sr»  authorities,  since  the 

Counc  1 IS  neither  a county  borough  council  nor  similar  to  any  other  county 

ranee  of  terv“  “ condition  of  the  area  administered,  or  in  thi 

range  of  services  provided,  London  is  one  of  the  smallest  administrative  counties- 

vet  afX  f-  “ T ^ “ administration  which  can  be  more  centralised,  and 

yet  at  the  same  time  less  remote  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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This  administration  has  been  considerably  localised  by  special  local  (divisional) 
organisations  for  education  health,  welfare,  children’s  and  housing  services  ™he 
thousands  of  persons-teachers,  health  visitors  and  social  workers  of  many  kinds 
whose  direct  contac  with  the  public  it  is  the  Council’s  function  to  maintain-and 
the  thousands  of  voluntary  workers— members  of  the  Council  and  of  its  divisional 
committees  governors  and  managers  and  members  of  visiting  committees  of 
schools  and  institutions,  and  school  care  committee  workers-ke5,  the  Coundl  S 
the  closest  touch  with  local  citizens,  local  needs  and  local  conditions 
Such  difficulties  as  do  arise  through  the  division  of  functions  between  London 
authorities  are  considerably  reduced  and  can  often  be  circumvented  by  compro 
mise,  co-operation  and  consultation  between  the  various  authorities  ' 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  3 of  Part  A of  this  statement,  the  Council  in  1955 
embarked  upon  a policy  of  delegation  and  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  of  functions  in  certain  fields.  It  is  the  Council’s  intention  to  develop  Ms 
pohcy  as  occasion  and  circumstances  arise  which  make  such  a course  appropri“e 
On  the  whole  the  present  system  is  workable  and  its  patent  merit  is^^ffiat  it  in 
fact  works.  Such  shortcomings  as  the  system  appears  to  have  derive  mainly  from 
the  two-tier  method  of  administration,  which  the  Council  does  not  desire  to  see 
altered  in  principle.  Such  adjustments  of  functions  as  may  in  practice  be'found 
desirable  can  be  achieved  by  the  transfer  or  delegation  of  powL  by  ministerial 
orders  or  by  local  Act  of  Parliament.  minisieriai 

The  Council  has  no  desire  to  seek  a wider  area  or  a wider  field  of  administration 
for  Itself,  nor  to  see  the  present  ones  curtailed.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that  a chsngp 
of  areas  or  authorities  would  have  advantages,  but  these  assertions  are  incapaWe 
no  Slter  ffi  *at,  SO  far  as  its  own  area  is  concerned 

fratfor*  secured  by  any  alteration  in  the  methods  of  adminis- 


The  County  Hall,  S.E.l. 
July  1958. 


W.  O.  Hart, 

Clerk  of  the  Council 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  County  Council 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

1.  Statutory  Position.  The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  was  constituted  under  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  of  1865  and  the  London  County  Council  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  Brigade  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  In  1904,  the 
designation  of  the  Brigade  was  changed  by  statute  to  that  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  The  Council’s  responsibilities  remained  unchanged  until  the  passing  of  the 
Fire  Brigades  Act,  1938,  but  before  the  last  named  Act  had  become  fully  effective, 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  and  the  enemy  air  attacks  on  London  and  other  large 
cities  led  to  the  nationalisation  of  local  authority  fire  services  in  August  1941.  The 
National  Fire  Service  was  dissolved  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Services  Act, 
1947,  and  the  control  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  reverted  in  April  1948  to  the 
London  County  Council  though  under  somewhat  different  conditions  from  those 
which  had  operated  before  nationalisation. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties.  Under  the  1947  Act  the  Council  is  required  to  provide  and 
maintain  a fire  brigade  trained  and  equipped  to  deal  with  all  normal  requirements; 
to  make  arrangements  for  dealing  with  fire  calls;  to  obtain  information  needed  for 
fire-fighting  purposes  about  buildings  and  other  property  in  the  county  (including 
the  water  supplies  available);  to  ensure  that  reasonable  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  damage  from  the  Brigade’s  operations;  to  give  on  request  advice  about 
the  prevention  of  fires,  the  reduction  of  their  spread  and  means  of  escape,  and  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  fire-fighting  purposes.  The  Council  is  also 
required  to  make  schemes  with  neighbouring  fire  authorities  for  mutual  help  in 
dealing  with  abnormal  fires  and  for  immediate  response  to  calls  near  the  boundary. 

3.  Strength  of  Brigade.  The  present  authorised  strength  of  the  Brigade  (1st 
November,  1958)  is  2,456  uniformed  and  there  are  also  330  non-uniformed  per- 
sonnel (administrative,  clerical  and  technical,  engineering  and  operative,  catering, 
messengers  and  cleaners)  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
Since  1948  the  Brigade  has  not  been  manned  at  fuU  strength  owing  to  heavy  wastage 
and  recruitment  difficulties  and  at  one  time  the  deficiency  amounted  to  450  men. 
Recruitment  has,  however,  improved  during  the  past  18  months  and  the  deficiency 
has  been  reduced  to  260. 

4.  Appliances  and  Equipment.  There  are  188  first-line  appliances  of  all  types  in 
commission  and  33  appliances  used  for  reserve  and  training  purposes,  a total  of 
221.  One  hundred  and  nine  of  these  appliances  are  post-war  pumping  appliances 
which  can  be  used  either  as  pumps  or  pump-escapes.  Other  appliances  include 
18  turntable  ladders,  three  emergency  tenders,  two  foam  tenders,  two  hose-laying 
lorries,  two  control  units,  two  breakdown  tenders,  one  canteen  van  and  two  fire- 
boats.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  vehicles  and  the  two  fireboats  are  fitted  with 
radio  equipment  and  other  special  equipment  includes  “walkie-talkie”  radio, 
emergency  lifting  gear,  cutting  plant,  resuscitation  apparatus,  breathing  apparatus 
and  portable  searchlights.  There  are  over  32,000  statutory  fire  hydrants  in  use  and 
the  Brigade  possesses  over  50  miles  of  hose.  The  mobilisation  of  appliances  to 
incidents  is  completely  centralised  at  Brigade  Headquarters. 

5.  Standard  of  Fire  Cover.  Prior  to  the  war  the  allocation  of  stations  and  appli- 
ances was  based  on  two  main  requirements,  viz.,  that  any  part  of  the  county  area 
could  be  reached  by  a life-saving  appliance  within  five  minutes  of  the  receipt  of  a 
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call  and  that  100  men  could  be  concentrated  within  15  minutes  at  a serious  fire 
in  any  part  of  the  county  with  an  exceptional  fire  risk.  The  national  ‘standard  of 
cover’  scheme  of  1948  divided  the  country  into  six  categories  of  fire  risk.  Fifty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  County  of  London  falls  within  the  two  highest  categories  of  fire 
risk,  in  which  at  least  two  appliances  are  required  to  be  at  the  scene  of  a fire  within 
five  minutes  of  the  receipt  of  a call  and  a third  within  eight  minutes.  Other  time 
limits  are  specified  for  the  arrival  of  supporting  appliances.  The  introduction  of  the 
national  scheme  did  not  involve  any  appreciable  change  in  the  London  arrange- 
ments applying  before  the  war  although  the  standard  of  cover  in  London  is  slightly 
higher  in  the  areas  of  the  lower  risk  categories  than  is  required  by  the  national 
scheme.  Certain  variations  in  the  present  standards  of  cover  have  recently  been 
recommended  by  the  Central  Fire  Brigades  Advisory  Council  and  it  is  expected  that 
a circular  on  this  subject  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Home  Office. 

6.  Stations.  There  are  58  land  and  three  river  stations  (one  of  the  latter  is  tem- 
porarily closed)  organised  in  four  operational  divisions.  An  extensive  programme 
for  rebuilding  and  improving  stations  has  been  approved  in  principle  but  because 
of  financial  restriction  new  building  has,  since  1948,  been  restricted  to  two  stations, 
one  of  which  is  almost  completed  and  partly  occupied  and  one  which  has  only 
recently  been  commenced. 

7.  Calls.  The  demands  made  on  the  Brigade  have  increased  very  considerably 
and  detailed  comparison  of  the  incidents  attended  during  the  10  years  prior  to  the 
war  and  the  10  years  since  1948  shows  that: 

(a)  The  number  of  fires  (other  than  chimney  fires)  has  increased  by  60  per  cent. 

(b)  The  number  of  chimney  fires  has  increased  by  nearly  500  per  cent. 

(c)  The  number  of  special  services  has  increased  by  over  900  per  cent. 

(d)  The  total  number  of  calls  has  increased  by  123  per  cent. 

Calls  for  1957  were  as  follows: 


Fires  (other  than  chimney  fires) 10,308 

Chimney  fires  . 4,306 

False  alarms  (malicious)  by  fire  alarm  . . . . . 259 

(Note — All  street  fire  alarms  have  now  been  disestablished) 

False  alarms  (malicious)  by  telephone 2,529 

False  alarms  given  with  good  intent  or  due  to  mechanical  defect  2,757 
Special  services  .........  2,451 


22,610 


The  additional  post-war  demands  made  by  the  increased  number  of  calls  have 
been  substantially  met,  despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  manpower  shortage,  by 
improvements  in  organisation  and  equipment.  Particular  mention  may  be  made  of: 

(a)  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  operational  divisions  from  6 before  the  war 
to  4 in  1948; 

(b)  the  centralisation  in  1948  of  control  and  mobilising  arrangements;  and 

(c)  the  development  during  and  since  the  war  of  radio  equipment. 

8.  Water  Supplies.  Water  for  fire  fighting  is  obtained  principally  from  fire 
hydrants  connected  to  the  street  mains  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  with 
which  the  Brigade  maintains  satisfactory  working  ‘ relations.  Over  32,000  street 
hydrants  are  installed  throughout  the  County  and  additional  hydrants  are  installed 
as  required  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  new  building.  Use  is  also  made  as  neces- 
sary of  privately-owned  hydrants  located  in  premises,  some  of  which  are  fitted  on 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Brigade,  and  of  the  various  open  water  supplies 

throughout  London. 

9.  Fire  Prevention.  About  16,500  fire  prevention  visits  are  made  each  year  to 
check  safety  precautions  in  places  of  public  entertainment,  large  warehouses,  fac- 
tories and  other  buildings.  Advice  on  fire  prevention  is  given,  on  request,  to  a wide 
variety  of  applicants. 

10.  Expenditure  and  Income.  The  estimated  total  expenditure  under  all  heads 
including  pensions,  debt  charges  and  the  auxiliary  fire  service,  is  £3,018,930  for  the 
financial  year  1958-59.  The  estimated  total  income  is  £1,010,010  and  the  net 
expenditure  falling  on  the  rates  is  £2,008,920,  equivalent  to  a rate  of  5T64d.  in  the 
£1.  Included  in  the  income  are  sums  of  £654,500  exchequer  grant  payable  under 
Section  25  of  the  Fire  Services  Act  1947  and  £180,000  payable  by  fire  insurance 
companies. 

Under  sections  13-17  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  of  1865,  which  are 
still  operative,  every  insurance  company  which  insures  from  fire  any  property  in 
the  County  area  is  required  to  pay  annually  to  the  Council  (formerly  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works),  a contribution  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Brigade. 
This  contribution  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £35  per  £1,000,000  worth  (gross)  of 
property  insured  in  the  County.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  London  Fire  Brigade  is  now 
the  only  brigade  to  which  contributions  are  statutorily  payable  by  insurance  com- 
panies. 


PUBLIC  CONTROL  SERVICES 

The  Public  Control  services  of  the  Council  are  a miscellaneous  group  of  largely 
unrelated  activities  having,  as  a common  factor,  some  element  of  regulation  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large  or  of  sections  of  the  public.  The  method  of  regula- 
tion is  primarily  by  licensing  or  registration  and  by  inspection;  ofl:ences  may  be 
dealt  with  by  warnings,  by  court  proceedings,  or  by  the  Council  itself  varying, 
revoking,  or  refusing  to  renew  a licence.  For  convenient  organisation  the  services 
are  grouped  in  three  categories,  (i)  those  which  are  revenue  producing,  (ii)  those 
which  have  a technical  content,  (iii)  those  predominantly  administrative. 

(i)  Services  which  are  Revenue  Producing.  The  issue  of  925,000  motor  vehicle 
licences  and  725,000  driving  licences  produced  a total  income  of  nearly  £9,000,000 
during  1957.  This  revenue  is  passed  to  the  Exchequer,  which  bears  the  costs  of 
collection.  Coupled  with  the  issue  of  licences  is  the  maintenance  of  the  registers  of 
motor  vehicles  and  drivers  which  are  constantly  referred  to  for  police  and  other 
purposes.  A group  of  local  taxation  licences  (to  sell  or  kill  game,  carry  a gun,  or 
keep  a dog,  or  to  carry  on  the  business  of  moneylender,  pawnbroker  or  hawker,  or 
to  keep  a refreshment  house)  produces  revenue  for  the  Council  of  approximately 
£58,000;  the  registers  of  licences  again  are  available  for  police  purposes. 

(ii)  Services  which  have  a Technical  Content.  Reference  was  made  in  the  evidence 
already  submitted  (para.  39)  to  the  Council’s  control,  in  the  interests  of  safety,  of 
the  keeping  of  petroleum  spirit,  petroleum  mixture,  carbide  of  calcium,  explosives, 
celluloid  and  cinematograph  film.  This  involves  the  licensing  and  inspection  of 
some  3,800  premises  storing  12,500,000  gallons  of  petroleum  spirit  and  the  registra- 
tion and  inspection  of  some  4,000  premises  storing  fireworks.  Eleven  inspectors  are 
employed. 

A weights  and  measures  service  (23  inspectors  and  various  ancillary  staff) 
operating  from  four  local  offices,  is  responsible  for  the  verification  of  weighing  and 
measuring  appliances,  for  the  inspection  of  such  appliances  in  use  for  trade  and  for 
the  detection  of  short  weight  in  sales  of  food,  drink  or  fuel.  Some  65,000  inspections 
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a year  result  in  the  checking  o£  approximately  1,000,000  weights  and  measures 
and  articles  of  food  and  fuel. 

(iii)  Sendees  Predominantly  Administrative.  Under  powers  conferred  by  local 
acts  the  Council  licenses  annually,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or  immorality, 
private  employment  agencies  (850)  and  establishments  which  give  massage  or  other 
remedial  treatment  (1,000);  it  also  registers  900  hairdressers  who  offer  face  or  scalp 
massage  and  manicure.  Under  general  acts  the  Council  also  licenses  nurses’  agencies 
(40),  registers  theatrical  employers  (3,000),  trainers  of  performing  animals  (1,100) 
and  war  charities  and  charities  for  disabled  persons  (200);  arranges  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  shops  to  ensure  compliance  with  statutory  provisions  for  the  welfare  of 
shop  assistants  and  observance  of  closing  hours  (40,000  inspections)  and  of  animals 
in  transit  and  certain  kinds  of  premises  to  detect  infectious  disease  and  to  prevent 
suffering. 

Coroners  are  appointed  by  the  Council  and  the  cost  of  their  inquiries  (£70,000  a 
year)  is  borne  by  the  Council. 

In  addition  to  ensuring  safety  at  places  of  public  entertainment  (para.  39  of 
evidence  already  submitted)  the  Council  exercises,  in  some  directions,  control  over 
the  type  of  entertainment  offered  to  the  public  and  the  publicity  for  it,  and  over  the 
general  conduct  of  the  premises.  It  receives  the  contributions  to  charity  from 
cinemas  open  on  Sundays  (£90,000)  and  distributes  this  amount  amongst  over  600 
charities  on  the  basis  of  need. 

For  the  work  in  this  group  19,  inspectors  are  employed  whose  duties  embrace 
both  straightforward  inspections  and  detailed  investigations  in  particular  cases. 

For  all  public  control  services  in  groups  (ii)  and  (iii)  above,  with  the  exception 
of  the  licensing  of  places  of  public  entertainment,  the  City  Corporation  is  the 
responsible  authority  within  its  own  area. 

In  the  centre  of  London  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  the  licensing  authority  for  the 
performance  of  stage  plays  at  all  theatres  (other  than  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  which  enjoys  Letters  Patent  direct  from  the  Crown).  He  is  also  the  licensing 
authority  under  the  Cinematograph  Acts  for  premises  which  he  licenses  for  stage 
plays.  His  jurisdiction  is  defined  in  the  Theatres  Act,  1843,  by  reference  to  local 
boundaries  as  they  existed  at  that  time.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  advised  by  the 
Council’s  officers,  including  specialist  officers  in  this  particular  field,  on  questions 
of  safety,  but  not  on  questions  of  the  type  of  entertainment  or  the  conduct  of  the 
premises;  on  these  matters  close  liaison  is  maintained  between  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  and  the  Council. 

The  Council’s  licensing  work  concerned  with  vehicles  and  drivers  is  necessarily 
centralised;  the  miscellany  of  other  services  are  organised  with  two  prime  objects  in 
view,  (a)  efficient  but  economical  local  inspection  (e.g.  for  65,000  Shops  Act 
premises  12  inspectors  are  employed  who  also  undertake  other  duties  including 
inspections  of  places  of  public  entertainment  when  required);  (b)  central  direction 
of  the  inspectors’  work  (i)  to  preserve  uniformity  in  administration  throughout  the 
County,  (ii)  to  maintain  mobility  of  the  inspectorate  so  that  inspection  may  be 
concentrated  when  the  need  arises  and  the  services  of  any  inspector  utilised  in  any 
part  of  the  County,  and  further  so  that  no  inspector’s  work  is  rendered  ineffective 
through  his  becoming  too  familiar  a figure  in  any  one  district. 

W.  O.  Hart, 

Clerk  of  the  Council 

The  County  Hall,  S.E.l 
November,  1958 
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PREFACE 

This  statement  of  the  origins,  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  is  prepared  by  the  policy  Committee  under  the  authority  of  the  Common 
Council  in  accordance  with  precedent  to  assist  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
government  of  Greater  London.  Subject  to  any  directions  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion itself  the  Corporation  proposes,  again  following  precedent,  to  submit  in  addi- 
tion to  this  statement  a written  memorandum  of  evidence  and  to  call  witnesses. 
The  statement  should,  therefore,  be  read  as  part  of  a wider  whole. 

Any  statement  on  so  ancient  an  authority  as  the  Corporation  of  London,  which 
is  unique  and  not  a local  authority  in  the  ordinary  sense,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
to  some  extent  historical  in  order  that  the  true  character  of  the  City  municipal 
institutions  and  powers  may  be  understood.  The  Corporation  of  London  has 
always  valued  the  privileges,  powers  and  ceremonies  which  it  has  inherited  by 
reason  of  its  long  history,  as  means  whereby  it  was  enabled  to  serve  both  the  City 
and  a wider  community  more  fully. 

Originally  the  City  was  London,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  municipal  government  and  the  pattern  for  the  creation  of  other  municipal 
authorities.  It  was  here  that  local  democracy,  through  ward  elections  of  council- 
men  by  householders,  was  first  developed.  The  City  of  London  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  Greater  London  grew.  Although  the  City  boundaries  did  not  expand 
with  the  spreading  population  of  London,  the  Corporation  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  the  wider  areas  in  and  for  which  it  has  provided  markets, 
open  spaces,  port  health  and  housing  facilities. 

In  the  national  interest  Parliament  has  made  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings,  works  of  art,  manuscripts  and  other  things  of  historical  im- 
portance. It  would  seem  at  least  as  important  that  ancient  institutions  should  be 
preserved,  particularly  when  they  have  been  moulded  by  the  centuries  to  serve 
modern  needs.  Parliament  itself,  no  less  than  the  Corporation  of  London,  is  an 
example  of  snch  an  institution. 

The  City  of  London,  viewed  from  a national  standpoint,  is,  by  reason  of  its 
long  history,  its  international  repute,  and  the  important  functions  of  its  . Lord 
Mayors,  an  historical  asset  to  be  safeguarded.  The  pageantry  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Mayoralty,  Guildhall  and  the  Mansion  House  require  the  support  of  the  munici- 
pality of  which  they  are  the  crown;  to  give  that  support  the  municipality  must 
remain  both  important  and  dignified.  If  they  were  divorced  from  their  historical 
associations,  or  imitated  in  any  other  context,  particularly  if  they  were  drawn  into 
the  orbit  of  politics,  such  ceremonies  would  become  meaningless,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  City  of  London  would  rapidly  decline.  In  a world  of  rapid  change,  institu- 
tions with  deep  roots  are  a source  of  stability  at  home  and  of  admiration  abroad. 

The  Corporation  of  London  feels  that  for  completeness  of  record  it  should 
stress  the  fact  that  the  ‘City  of  London’  is  an  historic  and  communal  entity  which 
has  grown  up  over  many  centuries.  It  would  naturally  deprecate  any  measures 
which  in  any  way  infringed  this  communal  entity.  Nevertheless  the  Corporation 
has  never  in  the  past  and  does  not  now  take  a narrow  view  of  its  responsibilities 
of  taking  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  generally.  It 
would  therefore  be  willing  to  examine  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sympathy  any 
proposals  which  the  Royal  Commission  may  think  fit  to  make  for  any  expansion 
of  its  usefulness  in  these  directions. 

In  view  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  statement  does 
not  deal  in  detail  with: 

(a)  The  many  ceremonial  functions  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
work  of  the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  The  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall  Justice  Rooms. 
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(c)  The  Mayor’s  and  City  of  London  Court. 

(d)  The  Central  Criminal  Court. 

(e)  The  Irish  Society. 

(f)  H.M.  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  for  the  City  of  London. 

(g)  The  Chamberlain’s  Court. 

(h)  The  Secondary  and  High  Bailiff  of  Southwark. 

® The  Police — although  a brief  statement  has  been  included. 

(k)  The  airport  at  Fairlop  which  has  recently  been  disposed  of. 

The  preparation  of  this  statement  reflects  the  combined  efforts  of  many  indi- 
viduals, but  above  all  it  owes  much  to  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  Mr.  Philip  E.  Jones,  LL.B.,  F.S.A. 

Nichols. 

Town  Clerk. 

Guildhall,  E.C.2. 

April,  1958. 

ORIGINS 

The  City  of  London  is  described  in  a.d.  61  as  a town  of  the  highest  repute  and  a 
busy  emporium  for  trade  and  traders.  Probably  it  was  a centre  of  commerce  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  The  Romans  adopted  it  as  the  hub  of  their  road  system 
and  the  seat  of  their  financial  officials  and  protected  it  with  strong  walls.  Thus 
the  foundations  of  its  importance  were  laid  some  nineteen  centuries  ago.  There  is 
no  doubt  municipal  institutions  flourished  in  London  under  the  Romans  and  even 
as  fragments  of  their  wall  can  stiU  be  identified  so  can  the  imprint  of  Roman 
institutions  be  seen  in  the  modern  government  of  the  City.  The  status  of  freeman 
was  vital  in  Roman  law  and  the  London  custom  of  patrimony  still  confers  rights 
on  the  son  of  a freeman  of  the  City. 

The  City  of  London  emerged  from  the  Saxon  period  no  less  important.  Alfred 
the  Great  appointed  his  son-in-law  in  the  year  886  to  be  its  governor,  and  Middle- 
sex was  soon  subordinated  to  London  for  fiscal  and  legal  purposes.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  William  the  First  by  charter  of  1067  confirmed  the  rights  and 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  under  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  com- 
mercial importance  of  London  and  the  privileges  acquired  by  royal  charters 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a sense  of  corporate  responsibility  and  unity.  The  City  has 
no  charter  of  incorporation  for  it  acted  as  a unified  community  in  law  before 
the  theory  of  incorporation  was  evolved.  This  unification  into  a commune,  or 
corporation,  had  royal  sanction  or  confirmation  in  1191  and  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Mayor  as  head  of  the  community. 

Municipal  authority,  the  duties  of  local  administration,  rested  originally  with  the 
Aldermen,  each  within  his  own  ward.  For  common  action  the  Aldermen  federated 
in  a Court  of  Aldermen  at  which  the  Mayor  presided.  The  latter  Court  in  the 
13th  century  summoned  commoners  from  the  wards  to  give  assistance  and  advice 
and  so  made  provision  for  the  future  Council,  which  soon  came  to  be  appointed 
by  ward  elections.  By  1346  a modern  authority  of  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Council- 
men  was  established. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  Roman  wall  of  London  enclosed  only  325  acres,  but  during  the  Saxon  period 
a girdle  of  land  beyond  the  wall  was  attached  whereby  the  present  City  of  677 
acres  was  constituted.  Although  authorised  to  incorporate  Southwark  within  the 
City  the  Corporation  never  exercised  that  option,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  sheriff 
over  Middlesex  ceased  in  1888. 
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The  whole  of  London  Bridge,  with  a few  houses  at  the  bridge  foot  on  the 
south  side,  was  always  within  the  boundary  of  the  City  until  excluded  in  modern 
times  by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  matter  was  of  importance  when  the  bridge 
supported  dwellings  on  both  sides  of  the  roadway  for  its  whole  length.  The  whole 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  within  the  limits  of  the  City.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
City  was  very  slightly  amended  by  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Market 
Act  1860.  Substantially  the  City  is  still  the  City  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  City  of  London  inevitably  led  to  congestion 
of  buildings,  population  and  traffic.  During  the  last  100  years  the  population  of  the 
City  has  undergone  a striking  change.  For  three  centuries  prior  to  1860  the  number 
of  residents  had  remained  almost  static  at  around  125,000.  In  the  last  100  years 
there  has  been  a great  turnover  from  a residential  to  a non-residential  population. 
The  inhabitants  not  only  welcomed  the  opportunity  for  suburban  life  afforded  by 
new  travel  facilities,  but  traders  seized  the  chance  to  extend  their  commercial 
premises.  Consequently  the  fall  in  resident  population  was  matched,  in  fact 
exceeded,  by  the  rise  of  a day-time  population.  The  turn  over  from  a resident  to 
a non-resident  population  altered  the  character  of  the  City  and  affected  the  basis 
of  municipal  institutions.  An  alteration  in  the  franchise  in  1867  attempted  to  reflect 
this  change  but  no  complete  practical  solution  has  yet  been  found. 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of  individual  buildings  in  the  City  has 
gradually  decreased,  the  trend  being  accelerated  greatly  by  the  big-block  develop- 
ment favoured  by  modern  commercial  practice  and  modern  town  planning.  Like- 
wise the  area  occupied  by  streets  and  open  spaces  is  increasing.  It  is  unUkely  that 
the  working  population  of  the  City  will  ever  exceed  the  1939  estimate  of  500,000 
within  the  present  boundary.  The  establishment  of  some  residential  areas  in  the 
City  can  increase  the  number  of  residents  which  is  at  present  in  the  region  of 
5,000. 


CONSTITUTION 

A charter  of  1608  confirmed  all  charters,  privileges  and  customs  granted  to  the 
Mayor,  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  London  by  whatsoever  name  of  incorporation 
hitherto  used,  and  listed  numerous  titles  by  which  the  corporation  and  citizens 
had  been  described.  Similarly  in  1690  a Statute  of  2 WiUiam  and  Mary  c.  8 declared 
that  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  should  ‘remain,  continue  and  be  and 
prescribe  to  be  a body  corporate  and  politick  in  re,  facto  et  nomine’.  The  Com- 
monalty therein  mentioned  is  the  Common  Council  of  the  City.  Although  the  Com- 
mon Seal  of  the  City  still  bears  the  legend  ‘SigiUum  Baronum  Londoniarum’  the 
corporate  title  has  for  long  been  firmly  established  as  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London. 

As  a local  authority  the  Corporation  acts  by  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mons of  the  City  of  London  in  Common  Council  assembled,  which  is  the  designa- 
tion usually  found  in  modern  Acts  of  Parliament  conferring  powers  or  imposing 
duties  upon  the  Corporation.  The  convenient  name  Corporation  of  London  is 
comparatively  modern,  having  been  in  use  for  some  150  years. 

The  constitution  of  the  Corporation,  like  the  British  constitution,  is  largely  un- 
written and  may  be  amended  by  the  Corporation  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  that 
power  has  been  expressly  limited  by  Statutes.  The  right  to  amend  the  customary 
constitution  was  granted  in  a charter  of  1341,  and  confirmed  by  parliament  in 
1377,  in  the  following  words: 

If  any  of  the  customs  in  the  said  City  heretofore  obtained  and  used  be  in  any 
part  difficult  or  defective,  or  any  things  anew  arising  in  the  same  City,  where 
before  no  remedy  hath  been  ordained,  should  need  amendment,  the  Mayor  and 
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Aldermen  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  with  the  assent  of  the  Commonalty  of 
the  same  City,  may  apply  and  ordain  a suitable  remedy,  consonant  with  good 
faith  and  reason,  provided  such  ordinance  be  profitable  to  us  and  to  our  people. 

Under  these  provisions  the  Common  Council  regulates  the  election  of  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs  and  Common  Councilmen  (other  than  the  franchise), 
settles  the  size  of  the  Common  Council,  prescribes  the  powers  of  various  civic 
assembhes  and  generally  amends  the  constitution  in  conformity  with  modern 
thought  and  needs.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Commission  in  1837  observed  that 
the  Common  Council  had  studied  to  improve  the  Corporate  institutions  with 
great  earnestness,  unremitting  caution  and  scrupulous  justice. 

While  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  in  regard  to  its  constitution  are  exceptional, 
its  functions,  by  custom,  statute  and  delegation,  are  also  wider  than  those  of  a 
Metropolitan  Borough.  Like  some  other  ancient  cities,  the  Corporation  has  in 
some  respects  been  accorded  the  status  of  a county.  The  Corporation  regularly 
promotes  its  own  Various  Powers  Bills  in  Parliament. 


LORD  MAYOR 

The  citizens  of  London  appointed  their  first  Mayor  in  1192  and  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  is  the  630th  person  to  hold  that  office.  The  right  to  appoint  a Mayor  was 
confirmed  by  charter  of  1215  which  required  that  the  person  chosen  should  be 
faithful,  discreet  and  fit  for  government,  should  be  presented  for  the  Sovereign’s 
approval,  should  take  an  oath  of  office,  and  should  be  subject  to  annual  election. 

The  Lord  Mayor  receives  the  Royal  Approval  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  usually  early  in  October,  and  makes  his  declaration  in  lieu  of  an 
oath  on  9th  November  (or,  if  that  day  be  a Sunday,  on  the  day  following)  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  pursuant  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  (Consolidation)  Act  1925,  sec.  223.  This  is  the  occasion  of  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  which  has  been  a feature  of  London’s  pageantry  since  the 
14th  century. 

The  election  of  Lord  Mayor  takes  place  in  Guildhall  on  Michaelmas  Day,  unless 
that  day  be  a Sunday,  in  which  case  it  is  held  on  the  previous  Saturday  (Act  of 
Parhament  3 & 4 Wm.  IV  c.  31,  Acts  of  Common  Council  1 Aug.  1546  and  6 Sept. 
1644).  By  an  ordinance  of  1435  a candidate  for  the  mayoralty  must  be  an  Alderman 
and  by  an  ordinance  of  1385  must  have  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  ‘so  that  he  may 
be  tried  as  to  his  governance  and  bounty.’  The  names  of  the  Aldermen  who  are 
so  qualified  are  submitted  to  the  Liverymen  of  the  City  Companies  summoned  to 
meet  in  Guildhall,  where  two  persons  are  chosen  for  submission  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  Choice  is  made  initially  by  show  of  hands  but  a poll  by  ballot  may 
be  demanded.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  elects  one  of  the  two  persons  so  submitted 
to  be  Lord  Mayor.  The  Lord  Mayor  takes  office  on  November  8th  on  the  occasion 
of  his  admission  at  Guildhall.  His  title  is  subject  to  his  being  presented  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  November  9th  when  having  made  a 
declaration  of  office  his  title  becomes  complete. 

The  long  apprenticeship  required  of  a Lord  Mayor  in  the  office  of  Alderman 
and  Sheriff,  election  by  ward  voters  as  an  Alderman,  election  twice  by  the  Livery- 
men for  Sheriff  and  Mayor,"  and  scrutiny  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ensures  that 
the  person  finally  elected  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  and  to  under- 
take the  responsibilities  of  the  office — a civic  office  of  national  and  international, 
indeed  of  legendary  fame  and  repute,  free  of  all  political  association. 

The  titles  Lord  Mayor  and  Right  Honourable  were  both  acquired  by  custom, 
originating  in  the  Latin  Dominus  Major  of  the  13th  century  and  the  French  tres 
honourable  seignour  le  raaire  of  the  14th  century. 
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COMMON  HALL 

The  City  of  London  was  unique  in  evolving  a separate  electoral  assembly,  known 
as  Common  Hall,  for  the  choice  of  certain  municipal  officers.  The  original  right  of 
all  freemen  to  attend  was  limited  in  1475  to  those  freemen  who  were  admitted  to 
the  livery  of  their  respective  companies.  This  privilege  of  the  liverymen  was  con- 
firmed by  statute  in  1724  (11  Geo.  I,  c.  18,  sec.  14)  which  requires  that  electors 
shall  be  Freemen  and  Liverymen-  of  at  least  one  year’s  standing.  The  Common 
Hall  register  of  voters  for  1957  contains  12,999  names  of  liverymen  of  the  SO 
City  companies,  and  is  prepared  by  the  Secondary  of  the  City  in  conformity  with 
the  City  of  London  Ballot  Act,  1887.  Initially  an  election  is  by  show  of  hands  but 
a poll  may  be  demanded  by  any  candidate  or  any  two  electors,  which  poll  is 
held  on  the  third  day  after  the  demand  providing  that  day  is  not  a Saturday,  Sun- 
day, Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  bank  holiday  or  a day  approved  for  public 
thanksgiving  or  mourning,  in  which  case  the  poll  must  be  held  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  which  is  not  one  of  those  days.  The  Sheriffs  are  the  returning  officers, 
the  period  of  the  poll  is  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  and  election  expenses  of  each 
candidate  are  limited  to  £250.  Postal  or  proxy  voting  is  not  permissible. 

The  liverymen  are  not  organised  politically,  and  represent  interests  far  beyond 
the  City  of  London.  The  Sheriffs,  Chamberlain,  and  a few  other  officers  are  also 
elected’ in  Common  Hall  by  the  liverymen. 

The  following  graph  shews  how  markedly  interest  in  the  City  Livery  Companies 
has  grown  since  the  war  and  how  the  Common  Hall  Electorate  is  thus  increasing. 
The  vitality  of  the  Livery  Companies  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  desire  of 
modern  organisations,  such  as  the  Solicitors  and  the  Guild  of  Air  Pilots  and  Air 
Navigators,  to  be  admitted  as  Livery  Companies. 


SHERIFFS 

The  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London  is  the  successor  of  the  pre-Conquest  portreeve. 
The  citizens  acquired  the  right  to  elect  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  by 
two  charters  of  1131  and  1199  subject  to  the  payment  of  a fee  farm  rent  of 
£300  per  annum  into  the  Exchequer.  The  authority  of  the  Sheriffs  in  Middlesex  was 
terminated  by  sec.  113  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888,  but  two  Sheriffs 
continued  to  be  elected  for  the  City  alone.  The  fee  farm  rent  has  been  redeemed 
by  the  Corporation. 

Like  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs  are  elected  by  the  liverymen  in  Common  Hall. 
Since  1585  the  election  has  taken  place  on  Midsummer  Day  (unless  that  day  be  a 
Sunday,  in  which  case  the  election  is  held  on  25  June),  The  Sheriffs  assume  office 
on  28th  September  (or,  if  a Sunday,  then  on  27th  September). 

All  Aldermen  of  more  than  one  year’s  standing  who  have  not  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  are  in  nomination,  together  with  freemen  nominated  between  14th  March 
and  14th  May  by  the  Lord  Mayor  or  nominated  in  writing  by  two  liverymen 
before  31st  May.  Immediately  after  that  date  aU  persons  are  informed  by  the 
Secondary  of  their  nomination  and  have  up  to  7th  June  to  withdraw  by  notice  in 
writing.  No  person  who  has  served  the  office  is  eligible  for  a second  term. 

The  election,  initially  by  show  of  hands,  often  proceeds  to  a ballot  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Ballot  Act  1887. 

Warrants  signifying  Royal  Approval  of  the  persons  elected  are  issued  under  the 
Exchequer  Seal  (Shefiffs  Act  1887,  sec.  33(2)). 

Under  its  charters  the  office  of  sheriff  belongs  to  the  Corporation,  all  fees  from 
the  shrievalty  are  received  by  the  Secondary  and  the  Corporation  is  responsible  to 
the  Exchequer.  Each  Sheriff  receives  £350  from  the  Corporation  but  must  be 
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prepared  to  expend  a considerable  sum  from  his  own  estate  in  order  to  perform 
adeauately  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  office.  „ . , , ,■ 

The  Sheriffs  are  expected  to  attend  the  Lord  Mayor  at  most  official  functions 
and  to  ioin  with  him  in  works  of  charity  and  occasions  of  hospitality.  They  preside 
at  the  election  of  Lord  Mayor  in  Common  HaU  and  (if  not  aheady  members)  are 
invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Common  Council  and  the  Comt  of  Alderaen 
One  of  the  Sheriffs  attends  throughout  every  day  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
and  carries  out  any  directions  given  by  the  Judges.  Both  Sheriffs  are  present  on 
the  first  day  of  the  attendance  of  the  King’s  Bench  Judge  at  the  Sessions  and  on 
certain  other  occasions.  The  privilege  of  the  Corporation  of  presenting  petitions 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  discharged  by  the  Sheriffs,  who  also  have 
the  duty  of  waiting  upon  the  Sovereign  to  ascertain  the  Royal  pleasure  as  to  the 
reception  of  addresses  from  the  Corporation.  Most  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Sheriff  as  a legal  officer  are  performed  by  the  Secondary. 

WARDS  AND  WARDMOTES 

The  division  of  the  City  into  wards  is  probably  of  pre-Conquest  origin  and  was 

fundamental  to  municipal  organization  from  earliest  times. 

The  original  number  of  24  wards  was  increased  to  26  by  the  division  of 
don  into  two  wards  in  1394  and  the  creation  of  Bridge  Ward  without  m 1550 
which  was  then  intended  to  comprehend  the  Borough  of  Southwark.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  wards  in  general  have  remained  unaltered,  apart  from  very  slight 
Sons  TdeT  the  Blaclcfriars  Bridge  Act,  1755,  Post  Office  Act,  1815,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Market  Act,  1860,  and  minor  variation  made  m 
the  common  boundaries  of  certain  wards  in  1957  by  Act  of  Common  Council  as 
a result  of  the  comprehensive  redevelopment  of  the  area.  The  wards  are  unequal  in 
area,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  voters,  and  in  representation  in  the  Common 

^"Meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward  were  held  at  regular  intervals  under 
the  title  of  wardmotes,  for  the  purpose  of  local  government  and  the  election  of 

''"^For°  five  centuries  annual  wardmotes  have  been  held  on  St.  Thomas  s Day 
(21st  December)  at  which  the  Common  Councilmen  for  each  ward  have  been 
elected.  Wardmotes  are  held  at  other  times  to  fi^ll  casual  vacancies  and  as  necessary 
for  the  election  of  Aldermen.  Wardmotes  still  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
inhabitants  and  ratepayers  of  each  ward  to  send  formal  resolutions  to  the  Council 
and  thereby  keep  the  governing  body  m close  touch  with  local  sentiments. 

Elections  at  wardmotes  are  not  conducted  on  political  lines.  Candidates  for 
Alderman  or  Common  Councilman  make  no  mention  of  political  parties 
speech  or  printed  address  but  are  elected  mainly  on  the  basis  of  then  e^erience 
as  corapetLt  business  men.  No  woman  has  yet  been  elected  to  the  Common 
Council Vt  since  the  Sex  DisquaUfication  (Removal)  Act,  1919,  a woman  is  not 
brreason  of  her  sex  alone,  disqualified  from  standing  as  a candidate  for  the 
Common  Council. 

POLL  AT  WARDMOTES 

Elections  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen  at  wardmotes  are  initially  by 
the  customary  show  of  hands.  Upon  the  Presiding  Officer  declarmg  the  result  of 
the  show  of  bimds  a candidate  or  two  or  more  of  the  electors  may  dem^n'i  a poll. 
The  poll  must  be  held  on  the  day  following  the  wardmote,  unless  that  day  shall 
be  a'^Saturday,  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  bank  ^ ^ 

annroved  for  public  thanksgiving  or  mourning,  in  which  case  the  poll  must  be 
held  on  the  first  day  thereafter  which  is  not  one  of  those  days.  Should  Lord 
Mayor  be  required  to  take  a poll  in  more  than  one  ward  on  the  same  day  then 
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he  may  appoint  another  day  (City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1954,  sec.  17).  j 
The  period  of  the  poll  is  from  8 a.m.  to  not  later  than  8 p.m.,  and  it  is  conducted,  j 
as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  same  manner  as  a contested  Parliamentary  f 
election.  Persons  who  by  reason  of  their  circumstances  are  prevented  from  voting 
in  person  may  apply  to  be  placed  on  the  Absent  Voters  List  and  vote  by  post  or 
proxy  (City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1957,  sec.  8).  Election  expenses 
of  each  candidate  are  limited  to  £25.  plus  2d.  for  each  elector  above  500. 

VOTERS 

Apart  from  the  franchise  enjoyed  by  liverymen  to  elect  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  ! 
and  some  other  City  Officers,  there  are  three  other  franchises  in  the  City  of  London.  1 

(a)  Parliamentary  franchise. 

(b)  Local  Government  franchise  for  County  Council  elections.  ! 

(c)  Local  Government  franchise  for  City  Council  elections. 

(a)  The  Parliamentary  electorate  in  the  City  is  now  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  includes  only  residents  of  both  sexes,  aged  over  21,  of  British 
nationality. 

In  the  period  preceding  1918,  this  electorate  included  3,800  male  resident  house- 
holders, the  male  occupiers  of  business  premises  (22,000)  and  also  those  liverymen 
who  resided  within  25  miles  of  the  City  (7,000),  making  in  1900  a total  Parlia- 
mentary electorate  of  33,000. 

In  1918,  wives  aged  over  30  of  resident  householders  and  of  business  premises 
occupiers,  together  with  female  resident  householders  and  female  business  premises 
occupiers,  were  added,  making  in  1920  a Parliamentary  electorate  of  44,000.  In 
1928  the  age  for  women  was  reduced  from  30  to  21,  and  this  raised  an  otherwise 
falling  electorate  to  46,500  in  1929.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
this  electorate  stood  at  38,000.  War-time  legislation  excluded  wives  as  such  and 
confined  the  electorate  to  those  who  made  a claim,  and  this  resulted  in  a reduction 
to  12,000.  The  Representation  of  the  People  Act  1948  removed  the  business 
premises  occupiers  from  the  Parliamentary  franchise  and  confined  it  to  residents, 
who  in  the  City  number  around  4,000.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  City 
lost  its  representative  in  Parliament.  Thus  the  franchise  now  excludes  the  whole 
commercial  population. 

(b)  The  Local  Government  franchise  for  County  Council  elections  similarly  was 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  wives  and  was  reduced  since  1948  to  business 
premises  occupiers,  and  now  includes  only  those  who  reside  outside  the  County 
of  London,  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  electorate  as  above.  This  electorate 
now  numbers  12,263  and  is  falling  slowly. 

(c)  The  Local  Government  franchise  for  City  Council  elections  of  Aldermen  and 
Common  Councilmen,  is  the  same  as  that  for  local  government  generally  in  the 
country,  i.e.  to  be  either  a resident,  or  a non-resident  occupier  of  premises  (as 
owner  or  tenant)  of  a gross  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  in  both  cases  of 
either  sex,  to  be  aged  over  21  and  of  British  nationality  or  that  of  the  Republic 
of  Eire. 

The  registers  of  voters  were  formerly  compiled  by  the  25  Ward  Clerks  and  in 
1938  aggregated  25,000.  No  significant  change  has  taken  place  in  the  qualification 
beyond  a further  requirement  for  a 12  months  period  of  occupation  being 
reduced  to  occupation  upon  a qualifying  date.  Since  1949  preparation  of  Ward 
Lists  has  been  centralised  upon  the  Secondary  and  these  totalled  15,200  in  1957, 
which  total  is  falling  slowly.  This  fall  is  due  mainly  to  private  businesses  under- 
going incorporation,  whereby  the  former  partners  become  disfranchised. 

The  bulk  of  office  premises  are  occupied  by  Limited  Companies,  who  pay  rates 
but  do  not  have  a vote. 
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ALDERMEN 

Aldermen  can  be  recognised  in  Saxon  London,  and  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
their  jurisdiction  provided  the  basis  for  municipal  redevelopment.  From  at  least  the 
13th  century  they  have  been  elected  one  in  respect  of  each  ward  and  unlike  other 
municipalities  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  are  still  elected  by  the  ward  voters  and 
not  by  the  Council.  The  Aldermen  were  responsible  for  establishing  the  Council  to 
assist  them  in  the  administration  of  the  City  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  history 
for  the  Alderman  to  be  appointed  by  the  body  that  they  themselves  had  created.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament  17  Richard  II,  c.  11  (1393-94)  Aldermen  of  the  City  hold 
ofBce  for  life,  or  until  resignation,  or  removal  for  just  and  reasonable  cause.  An 
Alderman  upon  election  now  engages  to  resign  from  office  on  attaining  the  age  of 
75  years. 

A candidate  must  be  a freeman  of  the  City  (Act  of  Common  Council  1714)  but 
need  not  reside  in  or  have  any  voting  qualification  for  the  ward  for  which  he  is 
nominated.  A nomination  must  be  made  in  writing  by  an  elector  on  the  current 
ward  list  of  voters  at  least  14  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  holding  the  election 
(Act  of  Common  Council  1957).  The  person  elected  is  subject  to  approval  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  and  sound  conscience  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  as  a fit 
and  proper  person  to  support  the  dignity  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Petitions  against  an  election  on  the  ground  of  unsuitability  may  be  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  by  electors.  This  procedure  of  approval  does  much  to 
ensure  that  the  person  admitted  is  in  every  way  suitable  not  only  to  fill  the  office 
of  Alderman  for  life,  but  also  the  office  of  lustice  of  the  Peace  and  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  which  in  due  time  he  may  be  called  upon  to  fill.  A person  elected 
Alderman  may  be  discharged  for  insufficiency  of  estate  or  disqualified  by  reason 
of  insolvency,  absence  for  six  months  or  conviction  of  fraud  or  any  crime. 

By  a charter  of  1741  all  the  Aldermen  are  lustices  of  the  Peace  and  no  commis- 
sion is  issued  for  the  City  of  London.  The  Lord  Mayor  or  an  Alderman  sits  daily  in 
the  Mansion  House  lustice  Room  while  another  Alderman  sits  daily  in  the  magis- 
trates court  at  Guildhall.  All  the  Aldermen  are  also  included  in  the  commission 
for  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  one  Alderman,  by  rota,  attends  every  day  that 
Court  is  sitting. 

The  Aldermen  sit  as  a Court  of  Aldermen  for  various  municipal  purposes  and 
are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Common  Council  where  two  of  their  number 
are  necessary  to  complete  a quorum.  Four  Aldermen  serve  on  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Council.  An  Alderman  presides  at  his  annual  wardmote  and  is 
associated  closely  with  the  activities  and  functions  of  his  ward.  He  appoints  a 
Deputy  from  among  the  Councilmen  of  the  ward  to  assist  him. 


COURT  OF  ALDERMEN 

The  Aldermen  meeting  together  as  a Court  of  Aldermen  achieved  the  federation 
of  the  wards  and  liberties  and  constituted  the  first  municipal  council  of  the  City. 
In  the  late  13th  century,  as  administration  tended  to  be  more  centralised  and  more 
exacting,  the  Aldermen  summoned  various  commoners  from  the  wards  for  advice 
and  help  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  a Common  Council. 

Municipal  administration  passed  slowly  from  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  which  by  the  18th  century  had  become  the  predominant 
body. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  is  summoned  and  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  quorum  consisting  by  custom  of  12  Aldermen  besides  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
Court  meets  in  public  above  twelve  times  in  each  year  and  its  functions  are  now 
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largely  semi-legal  in  character.  It  controls  the  Justice  Rooms  at  the  Mansion  House 
and  Guildhall  and  appoints  the  staff  there  together  with  certain  other  officers  at 
the  Mansion  House.  The  Recorder  is  appointed  by  and  many  City  Officers  make 
their  declaration  of  office  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  The  Court  exercises  certain 
powers  in  relation  to  the  regulation  and  establishment  of  the  Police  Force  and 
makes  orders,  on  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner,  in  respect  of  Street  Traffic. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  receives  election  returns  from  the  wardmotes.  It  makes 
the  final  choice  of  Lord  Mayor  from  the  two  candidates  nominated  by  Common 
Hall  and  decides  on  the  suitability  of  persons  elected  as  Aldermen. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Livery  Companies,  it  approves 
of  their  ordinances,  recognises  new  companies,  grants  liveries,  and  in  some  cases 
regulates  the  number  of  liverymen  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  on  admission.  This 
control  arose  partly  from  the  early  civic  regulation  of  trade  and  partly  as  a result 
of  the  constitutional  significance  of  the  voting  rights  of  liverymen.  The  admission 
of  freemen  of  the  Companies  to  the  freedom  of  the  City  is  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  which  also  regulates  the  binding  of  apprentices.  Some  other  questions 
touching  the  mayoralty  and  justices  are  with  advantage  considered  by  this  Court. 
The  Court  nominates  Aldermen  to  be  governors  or  trustees  of  many  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  and  makes  appointments  to  the  Licensing  Committees  and 
to  the  Visiting  Committees  for  certain  prisons. 


COMMON  COUNCILMEN 

Common  Councilmen,  under  various  titles,  have  been  summoned  to  assist  in 
the  government  of  the  City  ever  since  the  13th  century  and  annual  elections  by 
the  householders  of  each  ward  have  been  customary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  number  of  Common  Councilmen  tended  to  increase  as  the 
population  of  the  City  increased.  It  rose  from  40  in  1285  to  96  in  1384,  and  reached 
240  by  1826.  Since  that  date  the  trend  has  been  reversed.  In  1840  the  number 
was  reduced  to  206  and  by  December  1959  will  be  further  reduced  to  159. 

A candidate  must  at  the  date  of  nomination  and  of  election  be  a freeman  of 
the  City  and  registered  in  the  list  of  voters  for  the  ward  in  which  he  is  a candidate 
and  occupying  as  owner  or  tenant  rateable  land  or  premises  in  the  ward  of  the 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10  (City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1957, 
sec.  5 (1)).  He  must  be  nominated  in  writing  on  a form  provided  by  the  Ward  Clerk 
by  two  electors  of  the  ward  at  least  14  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election. 
The  names,  addresses  and  descriptions  of  candidates  are  printed  and  fixed  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  ward  at  least  four  days  before  the  election  (Acts  of 
Common  Council  2 Dec.  1920  and  19  Sept.  1947). 

Each  Common  Councilman  on  election  must  subscribe  a declaration  at  the 
wardmote,  or  before  the  Lord  Mayor  or  an  Alderman  of  the  City,  or  in  Common 
Council,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  before  he  exercises  office. 

A Common  Councilman  may  resign  from  office  by  writing  signed  by  him  and 
delivered  to  the  Town  Clerk,  whereupon  the  Court  of  Aldermen  declares  the  office 
vacant  and  the  Lord  Mayor  issues  his  precept  for  the  election  of  a successor 
(City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1900,  sec,  59). 

A Common  Councilman  becomes  disqualified  and  ceases  to  hold  office  if  he  is 
declared  bankrupt  or  insolvent  or  if  he  makes  any  composition  with  his  creditors, 
absents  himself  from  his  duty  for  six  consecutive  months,  or  is  convicted  of  fraud 
or  any  crime.  (City  of  London  Elections  Act,  1849,  sec.  9). 

Common  Councilmen  must  be  prepared  to  devote  considerable  time  each  week 
to  the  work  of  the  Corporation.  The  Council  sits  each  fortnight  at  1 p.m.  and  meet- 
ings of  Committees  take  place  every  day  of  the  week  and  commence  between  noon 
and  2 p.m.  Each  Member  serves  on  an  average  on  four  Committees.  Chairmen,  in 
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particular,  must  be  prepared  to  allocate  some  part  of  almost  every  day  to  their 
civic  duties. 

Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  are  careful  to  ensure  that  the  private  business 
of  a Member  and  his  work  for  the  Corporation  shall  never  come  into  conflict. 
No  member,  or  his  partner,  can  supply  goods  or  enter  into  a contract  for  work 
for  the  Corporation.  Exceptions  are  made  in  respect  of  professional  firms  and  of 
incorporated  companies  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  which  a member  may 
be  a shareholder,  providing  the  member  discloses  his  interest  and  retires  during 
the  consideration.  Nor  can  a member  act  for  a third  party  in  transactions  with  the 
Corporation  without  disclosing  his  interest  and  retiring  during  the  proceedings. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL 

Spasmodic  meetings  of  Aldermen  and  Commons  developed  in  the  14th  century 
in  a regular  Council.  The  Common  Councilmen  were  elected  by  the  freeman 
householders  of  the  wards  and  representation  varied  with  the  size  of  each  ward. 
This  representative  council,  regularly  elected  on  a democratic  basis,  ensured  that 
London  did  not,  like  other  cities,  come  to  be  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  and 
parliamentary  reform  in  order  to  break  vested  interests  was  unnecessary.  The 
Common  Council,  large  in  numbers,  represented  closely  the  business  community 
of  the  City.  Although  in  modern  times  individual  ratepayers  and  occupiers  have 
given  place  more  and  more  to  incorporated  companies,  no  provision  for  the 
direct  representation  of  which  has  yet  been  made,  the  Common  Council  hy  reason 
of  its  size  and  close  integration  with  every  aspect  of  the  business  life  of  the  City 
of  London  has  remained  a truly  representative  assembly. 

Before  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  Common  Council  secured  jurisdiction  in 
financial  matters,  obtained  control  of  the  City  Seal,  and  assumed  legislative  func- 
tions. As  municipal  government  expanded  so  the  powers  of  the  Council  increased. 
The  Common  Council  amends  the  civic  constitution  by  passing  Acts,  which  like 
parliamentary  acts  are  read  in  bill  form  three  times.  Although  the  Aldermen  have 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Common  Council,  they  have  also  continued 
to  meet  as  a separate  Court  of  Aldermen,  but  that  Court  exercises  no  control  over 
the  Common  Council  and  Acts  of  Common  Council  do  not  come  before  it  for 
approval.  The  functions  of  the  Common  Council  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
are  complementary.  The  Common  Council  meets  fortnightly  and  the  quorum  is 
40  members,  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  or  his  locum  tenens  must  be  one,  and 
two  at  least  must  be  Aldermen,  The  business  of  the  Common  Council  is  conducted 
by  the  Town  Clerk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  An  abstract  of  the  Minutes  is 
printed  and  circulated,  the  full  minutes  being  entered  on  the  Journal,  both  of 
which  are  signed  ,by  the  Town  Clerk. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Corporation  not  only  in  its  general  capacity  but 
also  in  respect  of  its  functions  as  a local  authority’  in  a narrow  sense  are  carried 
out  through  the  Common  Council.  These  powers  and  duties  rest  on  its  position 
as  a Common  Law  Corporation,  that  is  to  say,  its  rights  are  derived  from  pre- 
scription and  custom,  the  relevant  Charters  and  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  last-named  affect,  of  course,  what  may  be  called  the  local  authority’  powers, 
but  also  extend  over  part  of  the  general  field.  Its  functions,  some  of  which  will 
be  considered  later  under  separate  headings,  are  not  dependent  solely  on  rates  as 
the  income  from  the  ancient  corporate  property  of  the  citizens  enables  many 
functions  to  be  discharged  without  any  cost  to  rates  or  taxes. 

The  Common  Council  delegates  much  local  government  administration  to 
committees,  fiself  approving  the  general  lines  of  policy,  confirming  major  steps 
and  sanctioning  expenditure.  Most  committees  consist  of  four  Aldermen,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  29  Commoners,  nominated  one  for  each 
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ward,  or  side  of  a ward  in  the  case  of  the  larger  wards.  Thus  ward  representation 
is  observed  even  in  committee  appointments.  Although  committees  are  appointed 
annually  members  normally  serve  for  four  years  and  cannot  continue  longer 
except  by  consent  of  the  remainder  of  the  Common  Councilmen  of  their  ward  and 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  Each  committee  elects  its  Chairman  annually  from 
those  members  who  have  already  served  two  consecutive  years  on  the  committee. 
A Chairman  seeking  re-election  requires  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
voting.  The  quorum  of  the  main  committees  is  seven  members. 

The  committees  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  functions: 


Public  Services 

Improvements  & Town  Planning 

Streets 

Housing 

Barbican  (Housing) 

Port  & City  of  London  Health  (including 
County  Purposes) 

Police 

Civil  Defence 
Markets — Cattle 
Central 

Billingsgate  & Leadenhall 
Spitalfields 

Open  Spaces — ^Epping  Forest 
West  Ham  Park 


Domestic 
General  Purposes 
Officers  & Clerks 
Labour 


Estates 
City  Lands 
Bridge  House 
Gresham 


Finance 
Rates  Finance 

Coal  & Corn  & Finance  (including 
control  of  Burnham  Beeches 
and  Surrey  Commons) 

Educational 

Library 

Music 

City  of  London  Schools 
Freemen’s  School 

Policy 

Special 


Additional  committees  are  appointed  from  time  to  time  for  special  purposes. 
Reports  from  committees  to  the  Council  are  usually  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
those  Members  who  concur,  and  if  of  sufficient  importance  are  printed  and  circu- 
lated to  all  Members  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  and  its  committees  are  hot  organised  on  party  lines.  No  politics 
has  been  the  custom  in  the  City  for  at  least  a century.  There  is  no  party  or  group 
in  power,  no  opposition;  debate  has  its  proper  effect  on  decision  and  voting  is  free, 
according  to  conscience,  and  varies  from  question  to  question. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

The  finances  of  the  Corporation  are  exceptional  by  reason  of  an  income  apart 
from  rates,  and  the  use  of  that  income  to  finance  some  functions  which  otherwise 
might  be  chargeable  to  rate  funds. 

As  an  ancient  municipality  the  Corporation  has  always  been  in  possession  of 
corporate  property  held  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  the  income  from  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  City’s  Cash.  The  Corporation  has  also  administered  the  estates 
which  were  given  for  the  support  of  London  Bridge,  the  income  being  used  solely 
for  the  maintenance  of  bridges  across  the  Thames  and  the  improvement  of  the 
estate. 

The  Corporation’s  customary  power  to  levy  rates  for  civic  purposes  was  aug- 
mented by  the  statutory  powers  conferred  on  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
such  services  as  drainage,  paving,  lighting  and  improvements.  The  Common  Council 
now  levies  rates  for  what  have  become  known  as  local  authority  services  as  the 
legal  successor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
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By  the  City  of  London  (Union  of  Parishes)  Act,  1907,  the  Common  Council 
were  empowered  to  levy  rates  as  follows: 

(1)  A General  Rate,  to  be  levied  over  the  whole  of  the  City,  in  lieu  of  the  ' 
separate  Consolidated,  Sewers,  Police  and  Trophy  Tax  rates  formerly 
levied  separately  in  respect  of  each  ward. 

(2)  A Poor  Rate,  also  to  be  levied  over  the  whole  area  of  the  City,  in  lieu 
of  the  separate  rates  previously  levied  by  the  112  separate  parishes. 

Tithe  Rate.  In  1910  the  City  of  London  (Tithes  and  Rates)  Act  authorised  the  ; 
Corporation  to  purchase  from  the  previous  holders  the  right  to  levy  a tithe  rate  i 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  Without  Aldgate.  Thereafter  the  power  to  make  a tithe  ’ 
rate  passed  to  the  Corporation,  the  rate  to  be  such  a sum  as  is  necessary  to  provide  ; 
for  the  annual  cost  of  the  loan  raised  to  purchase  the  tithe  plus  expenses  of  collect-  ' 
ing  the  rate.  The  tithe  rate  for  the  parish  will  cease  in  1970  by  which  time  the  loan  ; 
will  have  been  fully  repaid. 

In  1947  the  Corporation  promoted  the  City  of  London  (Tithes)  Act  to  extinguish  i 
parish  tithes  in  the  remainder  of  the  City.  A loan  was  raised  to  pay  compensation  ? 
to  the  Church  Commissioners  and  to  holders  of  offices,  and  the  repayment  of  the  ! 
loan  and  expenses  of  extinguishment  is  met  by  a uniform  addition  to  the  General  i 
Rate.  Thus  a uniform  charge  for  60  years  throughout  the  City  replaces  the  various 
perpetual  charges  levied  in  the  separate  parishes. 

Poor  Rate.  The  bulk  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Poor  Rate,  amounting  to  over 
£6  million  in  1957-58,  is  paid  to  the  London  County  Council  for  services  adminis-  i 
tered  by  that  authority  for  London  generally  and  for  the  City’s  contribution  to  the  ! 
London  Scheme  for  equalisation  of  Rates.  The  Corporation  retains  costs  of  collec-  [ 
tion  and  small  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  churchyards  and  for  pensions  and  ’ 
transfer  values  in  respect  of  the  staff  of  .its  former  Mental  Hospital,  in  all  amount- 
ing in  1957-58  to  £20,000. 

General  Rate.  The  General  Rate  bears  the  cost  of  Town  Planning  and  Housing,  ; 
including  the  interest  and  redemption  of  loans,  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  j 
cleansing  of  the  streets  and  sewers,  the  removal  of  refuse,  public  health  services, 
the  cost  of  the  Library,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Central  Criminal  Court  House,  | 
Mayor’s  and  City  of  London  Court,  the  Corporation’s  contribution  to  the  Officers’  ; 
Superannuation  Fund,  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Police,  Civil  Defence  and  of  street  : 
improvements,  the  expenses  of  the  Secondary  in  relation  to  elections,  the  registra-  ! 
tion  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  band  performances,  and  tithe  extinguishment, 
and  any  loss  (or  profit)  on  Spitalflelds  Market;  the  requirement  of  the  Court  of 
Lieutenancy  for  Finsbury  Barracks  and  the  City  of  London  Territorial  and 
Auxiliary  Forces,  is  also  carried  to  the  General  Rate  Account. 

The  expansion  of  local  Authority  services  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  following 
table  of  rateable  value  and  rates  required:  I 


Year 

ended 

Amount  required  for 

31j/  March 

Rateable  Value 

General  Rate 

Poor  Rate 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1910 

5,479,579 

454,023 

1,251,902 

1920 

5,808,818 

881,143 

2,073,762 

1930 

8,090,072 

983,540 

2,862,709 

1940 

8,344,286 

986,563 

3,086,192 

1950 

6,233,334 

1,199,545 

3,439,495 

1955 

6,818,132 

1,850,024 

4,310,751 

1956 

6,877,406 

1,905,407 

4,425,236 

1957 

13,860,245  (Revaluation) 

2,397,944 

5,518,092 

1958 

11,214,000  (20%  allowance 
for  commercial 
properties) 

2,671,883 

6,017,881 
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Estimated  Net  Expenditure  out  of  Rates  for  Year  Ended 
31st  March,  1958 


Poor  Rate 

London  County  Council 
Port  & City  of  London  Health 
Committee 

Rates  Finance  Committee 

Gross 

Expenditure 

£ 

6,006,525 

13,851 

26,279 

Cross 

Income 

£ 

7,605 

42 

21,127 

Estimated  amount 
required  to  be 
provided  for 
year  ended  3lst 
March,  1958 
£ 

5,998,920 

13,809 

5,152 

total  for  poor  rate 

6,046,655 

28,774 

6,017,881 

General  Rate 

Improvements  & Town  Planning 
Committee 
Streets  Committee 
Port  & City  of  London  Health 
Committee 

1.164,148 

995,329 

270,122 

649,103 

149,182 

151,782 

515,045 

846,147 

118,340 

Housing  Committee 
(Consolidated  Account) 
(Housing  Revenue  Account) 
Streets  Committee  (sewers) 

City  of  London  Police 
Spitalfields  Market  Comrmttee 
Library  Committee 
Mayor’s  & City  of  London  Court 
Civil  Defence  Committee 
Central  Criminal  Court 
Trophy  Tax 

Rates  Finance  Committee 
Ward  Expenses 
Superannuation  etc. 

Special  Committee 
Holborn  Valley  Improvement 
City  of  London  (Tithes)  Act,  1947 
Payments  in  respect  of  British 
Transport  Commission  «&British 
Electricity  Authority 


19,859 

306,201 

34,606 

1,193,710 

248,956 

92,317 

42,995 

43,954 

84,291 

4,608 

5,734 

191,582 

10,045 

10,049 

39,716 


17,366 

188,738 

I, 500 
399,216 
234,990 

860 

II, 254 
41,809 
8,417 


2,493 

117,463 

33,106 

794,494 

13,966 

91,457 

31,741 

2,145 

75,874 

4,608 


91,696 

150 

2,267 


5,734 

99,886 

9,895 

10,049 

37,449 


138,009  Deduct  138,009 


4,758,222  2,086,339  2,671,883 


St.  Botolph  Aldgate  Tithe  Rate 


7,829 


170  7,659 


City’s  Cash.  In  addition  to  the  revenue  arising  from  the  corporate  Unds  of  the 
citizens  City’s  Cash  includes  rents  and  tolls  from  markets,  fees  from  the  Freedom, 
S’frel!Lg:i  fees  and  fines  from  the  Courts  and  other  -tde^^-om^^^ 
The  total  revenue  from  aU  sources  for  the  year  1^57-58  ate  ^ 

Income  Tax  and  Corporation  Duty  thereon,  is  estimated  at  £1,328,977,  the  actual 
figure  for  1956-57  having  been  £1,364,600.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Estate  (£66,724  in  1956-57),  City’s  Cash  is  charged  with  the  gross  cost  of  th 
following,  namely; 

The  upkeep  of  the  Guildhall  and  the  Mansion  House,  togrther  with  G“Wha  1 
House  and  other  Corporation  Offices  (at  a total  cost  “/fitting 

the  maintenance  and  improvements  of  markets,  ““f 
£419  932  in  1956-57),  the  maintenance  of  Open  Spaces  outside  the  City  ^ 

(costing  £63,627  in  1956-57),  the  City  of  London  School, 

School  for  Girls,  the  City  of  London  Freemen  s School  and  the  Guildhall  Sch 
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of  Music  and  Drama  (together  costing  £337,317  in  1956-57),  and  Almshouses  : 
and  Old  People’s  Homes.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  items  a proportion  of  the  : 
salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  Central  Administrative  Departments  is  charged,  ^ 
The  Fund  also  bears  the  cost  of  allowances  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs, 
salaries  of  Judges,  charitable  donations  (amounting  in  1956-57  to  £12,025)  and 
receptions  and  hospitality  undertaken  most  often  in  the  national  interest  (cost- 
ing in  1956-57  £17,616). 

Bridge  House  Estates  Fund.  This  fund  has  always  been  administered  by  the 
Corporation  in  the  nature  of  a trust  and  has  been  charged  by  various  statutes  with 
the  redemption  of  loans  raised  for  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  London,  Tower, 
Southwark  and  Blackfriars  Bridges. 

The  historical  evolution  of  the  Corporation’s  finances  has  resulted  in  two  separate 
financial  organisations,  one  in  respect  of  rate  funds  and  another  in  respect  of  non- 
rate  funds,  each  with  its  own  separate  controlling  Committee  and  accounting 
officers.  Wiile  the  Chamberlain  is  the  treasurer  and  banker  for  the  whole  of  the 
Corporation  and  advises  on  all  loans  and  investments,  he  is  accountant  only  for 
the  historic  funds  and  trusts;  the  responsible  accounting  officer  for  the  rate  funds  i 
is  the  Town  Clerk.  Thus  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Corporation,  printed  in  two  : 
sections,  reflect  the  twofold  character  of  the  Corporation — one,  the  ancient  ; 
municipality  founded  on  custom,  charters,  and  corporate  possessions,  and  two,  the 
modern  local  authority  relying  upon  statutes  and  upon  rates. 

The  Chamberlain  of  London,  who  is  mentioned  in  1276  and  has  a seal  of  office, 
has  the  care  and  custody  of  all  moneys  of  the  Corporation.  As  banker,  he  allows 
interest  on  funds  in  his  hands  effecting  a daily  settlement  with  the  Bankers’  Clear-  | 
ing  House.  The  present  banking  turnover  exceeds  £72  millions  per  annum.  He  is  ! 
responsible  for  investments  to  a total  value  of  over  £18  millions  and  for  the  fire  : 
insurance  of  properties.  The  Chamberlain  collects  most  of  the  rents  of  Corporation 
properties,  pays  salaries,  and  prepares  all  returns  to  the  Inland  Revenue  in  respect 
not  only  of  Corporation  activities  but  also  for  some  170  charitable  funds.  He  makes 
all  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  either  by  cheque,  or  in  currency,  or 
by  warrants  drawn  on  him  by  the  spending  Committees. 

No  account  exceeding  £500,  except  for  wages  or  duly  certified  instalments  on 
contracts  already  approved,  may  be  paid  without  the  consent  of  the  Common  ; 
Council.  No  proposal  involving  an  expense  of  over  50  guineas  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  unless  the  matter  has  been  reported  upon  by  the  Finance  Committee 
concerned.  Rates  expenditure  is  controlled  by  the  Rates  Finance  Committee  and  ’ 
City’s  Cash  and  Bridge  House  spending  is  supervised  by  the  Coal  and  Corn  and  : 
Finance  Committee,  the  title  of  which  recalls  the  days  when  duties  on  coal  I 
and  com  contributed  substantial  sums  to  the  civic  coffers.  Both  Committees  receive  5 
from  the  spending  Committees  annual  estimates  of  their  requirements,  and  in  ■ 
presenting  the  estimates  to  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  each  Finance  Committee  ; 
reviews  the  financial  trends. 

Audit.  A continuous  internal  audit  has  been  in  operation  since  1899  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  professional  qualified  auditor  to  check  that  all  expenditure  has 
been  authorised  either  in  the  estimates  or  by  a special  report  to  the  Council.  No 
payment  is  made  or  warrant  drawn  without  his  signature. 

City’s  Cash  and  Bridge  House  Estates  Accounts  are  also  subject  to  annual  audit 
by  four  professional  auditors  appointed  by  the  Liverymen  in  Common  Hall.  The 
General  Rate  Accounts  and  the  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  Tithe  Rate  Accounts  are 
audited  by  three  professional  auditors  appointed  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
Poor  Rate  Accounts  are  audited  by  the  District  Auditor  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  The  Superannuation  Fund,  registered  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  is  audited  by  two  professional  auditors  appointed 
each  year  by  the  Common  Council. 
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FUNCTIONS  AND  SERVICES 
Town  Planning 

Development  Plan.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  114  (I)  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  London  County  Council  is  the  local  planning 
authority  for  the  administrative  County  of  London.  Under  sub-section  (11)  of  that 
section  it  must  consult  with  the  Common  Council  before  submitting  to  the  Minister 
any  development  plan  or  any  amendment  thereof  relating  to  land  in  the  City. 

In  preparing  the  County  of  London  Development  Plan  for  the  administrative 
County  of  London,  the  County  Council  accepted  the  offer  of  the  City  Corporation 
to  undertake  the  survey  of  the  City  area  required  under  section  5 of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  Subsequently  the  County  Council  incorporated 
into  the  Development  Plan  the  proposals  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  City  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  City  Corporation  based  on  the  report  of  their  planning 
consultant.  Sir  William  Holford,  M.A.,  F.R.LB.A.,  P.P.T.PJ.  The  Corporation  is 
again  undertaking  the  survey  which  is  required  in  connection  with  the  Quinquennial 
Review  to  the  Development  Plan. 

Before  reviewing  the  powers  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Common 
Council  to  deal  with  various  matters  under  the  Town  Planning  Acts,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  have  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Common  Council  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  resulting  in  a certain  degree  of  over-centralisation,  and  the  Common 
Council  has  a Bill  now  before  Parliament  upon  this  subject. 

Development  Applications.  The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Delegation  (London) 
Regulations,  1948  (S.I.  1948  No.  1459)  made  under  the  powers  of  section  114  (10) 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  provides  that; 

The  London  County  Council  shall  delegate  to  the  Common  Council  their 
functions  in  relation  to  applications  for  planning  permission  in  respect  of  land 
in  the  City  of  London  under  sections  14,  16,  17,  18,  23  and  24  of  the  Act. 

Before  dealing  with  any  application  for  permission  the  Common  Council 
shall  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Lor^don  County  Council  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  propose  to  deal  with  it,  and  any  application  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  said  Councils  is  of  exceptional  difficulty  shall  be  referred  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  accordance  with  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  (City  of  London  Applications)  Direction  1948. 

All  applications  are  dealt  with  by  the  Common  Council  through  the  Improve- 
ments & Town  Planning  Committee  and  after  the  concurrence  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  decisions  are  issued  by  the  Common  Council  on  behalf  of 
the  London  County  Council. 

Delegation.  Besides  the  delegation  of  functions  under  the  above  mentioned 
sections  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act  as  applied  to  London  under  section  114 
have  effect  as  if  for  reference  therein  to  the  Council  of  a County  Borough  or 
County  District  were  substituted  references  to  the  Common  Council,  i.e.  sections 
19,  29,  30,  38,  39,  40,  41,  98,  100  and  101  together  with  the  6th  and  10th  schedules 
thereto.  Also  the  power  of  a local  planning  authority  to  make  agreements  under 
section  25  of  the  Act  is  extended  in  relation  to  land  in  the  City  of  London  to  the 
Common  Council  and  for  the  purpose  of  section  48  of  the  Act  the  appropriate 
Council  in  relation  to  land  in  the  administrative  County  of  London  is,  in  the  case 
of  land  in  the  City  of  London  the  Common  Council. 

The  revocation  or  modification  of  a permission  must,  however,  be  effected  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  delay  thus  occasioned  could  result  in  action 
being  taken  too  late  to  prevent  the  development  concerned. 

Control  of  Advertisements.  The  London  County  Council  under  the  provisions 
of  section  114(10)  of  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  delegated  to  the 
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Common  Council  the  whole  of  its  functions  under  the  (Control  of  Advertisements) 
Regulations  1948-51,  made  under  section  31  of  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  but  compensation  arising  out  of  enforcement  under  section  31  (i.e.  in  respect 
of  work  carried  out  for  removal  of  advertisements)  is  still  the  liability  of  the  I 
London  County  Council.  j 

Appeals.  All  appeals  made  to  the  Minister  under  section  16  of  the  Town  & 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and  Article  20  of  the  (Control  of  Advertisements) 
Regulations  1948  are  held  in  the  City  and  are  defended  by  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  appeal  is  against 
the  failure  of  the  Common  Council  to  give  a decision,  due  to  a disagreement 
with  the  Loudon  County  Council.  In  such  cases  the  appeal  is  defended  by  the 
London  County  Council.  j 

Acquisition,  Management  and  Disposal  of  Land.  One  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  & Country 
Planning  Act,  1947,  is  the  acquisition  of  war  damaged  land  for  the  purposes  of 
comprehensive  redevelopment  in  the  City  following  the  designation  of  the  land 
for  this  purpose  under  section  5 (2)  (c)  of  the  Act.  This  function  is  provided  for  J 
under  section  114  (2)  of  the  Act.  | 

Section  19  of  the  Act  relates  to  the  obligation  to  purchase  land  upon  refusal 
of  planning  permission  in  certain  circumstances;  up  to  the  31st  October  last  the 
Common  Council  has  acquired  under  this  section  a considerable  number  of 
interests  in  land  at  a cost  of  about  £12,350,000  and  is  committed  to  an  expenditure 
of  about  £854,000  in  respect  of  purchase  notices  which  are  still  outstanding. 

Section  38  of  the  1947  Act  enables  the  Common  Council  to  acquire  land  com- 
pulsorily and  to  date  15  compulsory  purchase  orders  have  been  made  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  involving  a capital 
expenditure  of  about  £12,000,000. 

The  Common  Council  may  also  purchase  land  for  redevelopment  purposes  by 
agreement,  which  is  provided  for  under  section  40  of  the  Act.  To  date  the  Corpora- 
tion have  availed  themselves  of  this  power  to  the  extent  of  £2,300,000  and  further 
land  transactions  to  the  order  of  £1,000,000  are  awaiting  completion  or  contem- 
plated. In  addition  from  time  to  time  land  has  been  appropriated  from  the  Bridge 
House  and  City  Lands  Committees  under  the  provisions  of  the  City  of  London 
(Various  Powers)  Act,  1949,  at  a figure  totalling  £1,000,000.  Powers  under  the 
Metropolitan  Paving  Act  1817,  have  also  been  invoked  for  street  widening  and 
compensation  has  been  paid  amounting  to  £212,000. 

In  the  case  of  land  acquisition  under  section  19  and  in  respect  of  land  required 
for  redevelopment  areas,  standing  and  occupied  buildings  have  from  time  to  time 
been  purchased  pending  their  demolition. 

Having  acquired  land  for  redevelopment  purposes,  the  Corporation  are  em- 
powered under  section  19  of  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  as  re-enacted, 
to  dispose  of  land  in  order  to  secure  its  proper  redevelopment.  At  the  present  time 
terms  have  been  agreed  for  the  disposal  of  31  separate  sites  on  building  lease 
at  ground  rentals  totalling  about  £570,000  per  annum.  In  addition  it  is  anticipated 
that  future  disposals  of  land  on  building  lease  in  respect  of  areas  which  are  at 
present  being  acquired  wiU  produce  ground  rentals  to  the  order  of  £240,000  per 
annum. 

The  Common  Council  are  also  able  to  dispose  of  the  freehold  interest  in  land 
with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  and  in  a number  of  special  cases  this  has  been 
done,  the  sale  prices  totalling  some  £210,000,  which  figure  includes  a number  of 
transactions  involving  the  exchange  of  land. 

Realisation  of  Planning  Proposals.  The  Common  Council  has  pursued  a policy 
of  land  acquisition  where  necessary  to  ensure  conformity  of  rebuilding  in  accor- 
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dance  with  a predetermined  plan.  Exceptions  to  this  policy  have  been  made,  how- 
ever where  satisfactory  development  could  be  carried  out  without  any  further 
cost' to  the  ratepayers  than  if  acquisition  had  been  resorted  to.  This  policy  has 
enabled  many  of  the  proposals  in  the  Development  Plan  to  be  realised,  i.e. 
improvement  to  highways,  control  of  the  density  of  the  buildings,  day-lighting 
standards,  the  proper  provision  of  car  parking  and  off-loading  requirements.  It  has 
further  ensured  the  comprehensive  development  of  Redevelopment  Units,  and  the 
provision  of  amenity  spaces  and  has  controlled  the  use  of  new  buildings  in  accor- 
dance with  the  development  Plan. 

The  capital  investment  involved  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  war  damaged  build- 
ings since  1945  amounts  to  approximately  £100,000,000.  This  includes  140  major 
buildings  containing  11%  million  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

Developments  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  following  devastation  by  enemy 
action  are  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  annual  cost  upon  rates; 


Year 

Expenditure 

Income 

Net 

Expenditure 

£ 

1 

£ 

1947-48 

23,372 

529 

22,843 

1948-49 

27,431 

44 

27,387 

1949-50 

38,060 

1,895 

36,165 

1950-51 

134,481 

32,044 

102,437 

1951-52 

163,064 

20,192 

142,872 

1952-53 

74,497 

163,257 

1953-54 

267,751 

232,995 

134,756 

1954-55 

490,849 

308,434 

182,415 

1955-56 

588,190 

405,601 

182,589 

1956-57 

817,792 

555,162 

262,630 

1957-58 

1,036,983 

639,171 

397,812 

The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  is  in  respect  of  loan  charges  on  money  borrowed 
for  acquisitions  and  the  income  is  chiefly  from  Government  grants.  Income  from 
substantial  ground  rents  reserved  in  leases  to  developers  is  however  now 
in  and  will  increase  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1958-59  the  cost  of  Town 
Planning  will  require  the  product  of  a 9d.  rate. 

In  addition,  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1959,  the  ratepayers  of  the  City  of 
London  will  contribute  £125,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  a 2%d.  rate,  to  the  costs  of 
Town  Planning  in  the  administrative  County  of  London  as  a whole. 


Housing 

The  Corporation’s  housing  activities  have  been  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  car- 
ried out  under  statutes  now  consolidated  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  Section  1 of  th 
Act  provides  that  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  is,  as  respects  the 

Citv  of  London,  the  Common  Council.  j ■ 

Under  the  Housing  Acts  the  Corporation  has  provided  accommodation  since 
1884.  The  power  to  provide  accommodation  extends  outside  the  City. 

The  total  numbers  of  flats  and  houses  are: 


Pre-war  Flats  . • • • ‘ 

Pre-war  houses  to  be  replaced  by  flats 
Post-war  flats  and  houses  . • • 

Flats  in  schemes  under  construction  or 
development  . . . ■ ■ 

Almshouses 


638 

361 

479 

790 

52 


Total  2,320 
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The  figures  do  not  include  the  projected  residential  development  in  the  Barbican 
area  which  should  provide  about  2,500  flats. 

Loans  outstanding  in  respect  of  Capital  Expenditure  on  housing  at  31st  March, 
1958,  amounted  to  over  £2,500,000  towards  which  sinking  funds  amounted  to 
£310,000. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958  expenditure  on  the  Housing  Revenue 
Account  was  £306,201  and  income  £188,738;  the  large  amount  of  the  net  expendi. 
ture— £117,463  being  partly  due  to  expenditure  on  development  of  new  estates 
not  yet  fully  revenue  producing  and  to  improvements  charged  to  Revenue.  A 
differential  rent  scheme  is  in  operation  on  the  post-war  erected  or  improved  estates. 

The  qualification  to  be  satisfied  by  those  to  be  rehoused  on  the  above  estates 
is  a residential  one,  either  in  the  City  or  in  the  Corporation’s  own  flats.  For  a 
period  up  to  July  1956,  applications  were  also  accepted  from  others,  either 

(a)  being  at  present  inadequately  housed,  having  taken  up  employment  in  the 
City  and  having  no  qualification  for  inclusion  on  the  housing  register  of 
any  local  authority  within  the  London  Area, 

or 

(b)  employed  within  the  City  under  circumstances  such  as  to  cause  unavoidable 
hardship  in  travelling  from  their  present  place  of  residence  to  their  em- 
ployment. 

There  are  about  500,000  people  coming  into  the  City  each  day  to  work,  and  with  ^ 
the  publicity  given  to  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Golden  Lane  estate,  the 
number  seeking  acceptance  under  (a)  and  (b)  above  was  increasing  to  an  extent  as 
to  be  beyond  the  probable  capacity  of  land  available  to  the  Corporation  to  house 
them.  No  new  applications  under  (a)  and  (b)  have  therefore  been  accepted  since 
July,  1956.  Barbican,  if  implemented,  will  have  to  be  considered  as  a separate  or 
special  problem. 

Most  of  the  Corporation’s  housing  estates  lie  outside  the  City.  One  reason  for 
this  has  been  the  high  cost  of  land  in  the  City.  Nevertheless,  in  1948  the  Corpora- 
tion prepared  a scheme  for  the  use  of  five  acres  of  land  in  the  Barbican  area  for 
housing,  but  the  then  Minister  of  Health  did  not  confirm  the  Compulsory  Purchase 
Order.  Again  in  1952,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  referred  it  to  a Committee 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  effects  of  the  decrease  of  residential  population  in 
the  City  (referred  to  earlier  in  this  statement)  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
consequence  thereof.  The  Committee  reported  that  they  did  not  consider  that  any 
substantial  schemes  for  the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  in  the  City  were 
likely  to  be  submitted  by  private  developers  and  (in  the  light  of  the  decision  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  of  1948)  they  were  unable  to  recommend  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  itself  undertake  the  development  of  further  land  in  the  City  for  housing. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a renewed  interest  in  the  provision  of  housing  in  the 
City,  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy  of  H.M.  Government 
on  the  problem  of  urban.congestion.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Corporation  has 
had  under  examination  a proposal  for  the  redevelopment  of  about  35  acres  in  the 
City  known  as  the  Barbican  or  Cripplegate  area — previously  a commercial  district, 
and  largely  destroyed  by  bombing  during  the  war — to  provide  a new  residential 
neighbourhood  for  about  7,000  people.  As  a result  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  19th  September,  1957  accepted  the  objective  of  the  creation  in  the  Barbican 
area  of  a genuine  residential  neighbourhood  incorporating  schools,  shops,  open 
spaces  and  other  amenities,  even  if  that  meant  forgoing  a more  remunerative 
return  on  the  land. 

The  neighbourhood  is  to  include  provision  for  the  City  of  London  School  for 
Girls  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
little  or  no  new  provision  has  been  made  in  the  central  areas  of  London,  either 
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u,,  r.rivate  enterprise  or  by  local  authorities,  for  housing  accommodation  for  fte 
S?nd  S income  groups,  the  residential  neighbourhood  is  intended 

nrimarilv  for  such  income  groups.  , 

A drtailed  estimate  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  scheme  cannot  yet  be  given  but 
it  is  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £17,000,000  of  which  approximately 
£6  000*000  would  be  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  clearing  of  land.  Of  the  figure  of 
£6  OOO’OOO,  approximately  £1,500,000  has  already  been  spent  on  acquisition.^ The 
area  south  of  the  street  known  as  Barbican  is  covered  by  confirmed  Cotnpulsory 
Purchase  Orders  and  the  land  is  now  being  acquired.  The  report  submitted  to  the 
Surt  of  Common  Council  on  the  19th  September,  1957,  stated  that  the  Committee 
were  aware  of  the  demand  among  middle  and  higher  income  groins  employed  m 
the  City  for  accommodation  near  to  their  places  of  employment.  To  obtain  more 
orecise  estimates  of  cost,  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  approval  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  the  local  planning  authority  and  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  ^Government  as  the  Minister  ultimately  responsible,  the  report  proposed 
that  a scheme  should  be  worked  out  in  every  degree  of  detail  and  rents  and  terms 
of  letting  stated  with  a view  to  the  issue  of  a prospectus.  It  would  then  be  possible 
to  assess  the  demand  with  accuracy.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  the  12th  December,  1957,  commissioned  a firm  of  architects 
to  prepare  a revised  scheme  before  the  summer  recess  of  1958  for  the  development 
nf  a residential  neighbourhood  in  the  Barbican  area. 

Vhe  Corporation  of  London,  as  Trustees  of  the  BrWge  House  Estates,  also  owns 
a considerSile  amount  of  housing  property  in  south  London,  information  about 
which  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Bridge  House  Trust.  In  connection  with  th 
City  of  London  PoUce  Force,  the  Corporation  has  also  provided  quarters  for  single 

"iTddmonX  ratepayers  of  the  City  of  London  will  contribute  in  tte  year 
ending  31st  March,  1959.  £652,336  or  the  equivalent  of  Is.  Id.  rate,  to  the  cost 
of  Housing  in  the  administrative  County  of  London  generally. 


Public  Health 

The  organisation  of  the  modern  Public  Health  Services  on  a municipal  basis  is 
usuaUy  traced  to  legislation  authorising  the  permanent  ^pointment  of  Com 
sionerl  of  Sewers  by  the  Common  Council  following  the  f & 23 

An  Act  of  1667  (18  & 19  Charles  II,  c.  8),  extended  by  an  Act  of  1671  (22  & 23 
Charles  II  c.  17),  provided  that  all  common  sewers,  drams  and  vaults  and  ^vmg 
Sd  pitching  the  streets  should  be  set  out  by  so  many  persons 
Council  should  appoint.  Those  and  subsequent  Acts  were  repealed  by  the  Qty  of 
Lndon  Sewers  Act,  1848  (11  & 12  Vkt.,  c.  163) 

increased  the  powers  for  the  sanitary  ^<r^Provement  f ® ^ity  Jhi®  Act  supp^ 
mented  by  the  City  of  London  Sewers  Acts  1851  and  1897,  is  the  basis  ot  me 
present  powers  of  the  Corporation  The  Commissioners  appointed 

mis  m P^SSi^a^SaX;  cSSef,t^Sinl93^^^^^^^^^ 

the  PubUc  Health  Committee.  As  will  appear  later  in  and 

rnnnril  k flko  the  Health  Authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Port  ot  Lonaon  ana 

had  a Port  Health  Committee.  In  1956  the  two 

own  Medical  Officer  were  amalgamated  and  in  1957  the  ^ . . 

and  the  Pott  Health  Committee  were  amalgamated  into  one  Committee  known  as 
the  Port  and  Sty  of  London  Health  Committee.  By  virtue  of  its  powers  under  the 
3— W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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City  of  London  Sewers  Act  1848  the  Corporation  in  that  year  appointed  its  first 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  John  Simon,  who  later  became  the  first  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  predecessor  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
The  Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
City  Engineer.  Matters  concerning  the  highways  have  been  under  the  control  of  a 
Streets  Committee  since  1866  and  Improvement  Committees  for  particular  pur- 
poses gave  place  in  1833  to  a standing  Improvements  Committee,  the  title  of  which 
incorporated  Town  Planning  in  1941. 

Highways.  The  Corporation  of  London  is  responsible  as  Highway  Authority  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  all  the  City  streets,  totalling  in  length 
approximately  48  miles.  Of  this,  14  miles  are  classified  as  eligible  for  monetary 
grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
improvement.  Under  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  1817  (57  Geo.  Ill,  c.  29)  the 
Corporation  obtained  powers  in  common  with  other  authorities  of  the  Metropolis 
to  effect  street  improvements,  to  pave  and  water  streets  and  to  regulate  encroach- 
ments, although  encroachments  had  for  centuries  been  regulated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  customary  powers.  The  City  Engineer  is  responsible  for  all  road  works 
and  the  high  standard  of  road  maintenance  adopted  results  in  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  some  £200,000.  During  the  financial  year  1957-58,  £400,000  was 
spent  on  road  improvements.  Beyond  this,  works  of  magnitude  are  financed  by  way 
of  loan.  During  1958  the  first  section  of  the  cross  City  road,  known  as  Route  11, 
which  roughly  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  City  wall,  will  be  completed  at  a 
cost  of  £610,000  for  works  and  £850,000  for  land,  and  will  include  a car  park 
for  240  cars  under  the  road.  Cheapside  improvement  will  be  completed  during 
1958-59  at  a cost  of  £71,000  for  works  and  £750,000  for  land. 

The  Corporation  experimented  over  many  years  in  highway  design  and  con- 
struction for  built  up  areas  and  during  the  period  1848-70  paving  in  wood  blocks 
and  stone  setts  was  extensively  carried  out,  followed  by  the  use  of  asphalt  as  a 
surface,  first  introduced  experimentally  in  1869.  Since  1938  asphalt  in  rock  powder 
form  or  from  lake  asphalt  or  residual  bitumen  has  been  used  for  all  main  and 
secondary  roads.  In  1939  a non  skid  surface  treatment  was  adopted  for  all  asphalt 
carriageways  by  the  use  of  differential  wear  precoated  granite  chips,  a form  of 
construction  now  in  fuU  use.  In  addition  to  the  policy  of  adopting  new  surfacing 
for  carriageways  with  a high  standard  of  maintenance,  the  Corporation  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  introducing  safety  measures  in  highway  design  in 
built-up  areas  by  the  construction  of  pedestrian  refuges  in  1864,  pedestrian  subways 
in  1896,  traffic  control  by  traffic  signal  installation  in  1930,  with  the  vehicle 
actuated  system  in  CornhiU  introduced  in  1932  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
Subways  for  mains  and  services  were  first  adopted  in  1869,  the  City  of  London 
thus  having  led  in  these  matters  when  a pipe-subway  was  incorporated  by  the 
Engineer  as  part  of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Scheme.  Since  that  date  10 
further  subways  have  been  completed  totalling  a distance  of  1)4  miles  under 
powers  conferred  by  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1900,  and  in  the 
present  Route  11  scheme  a further  pipe  subway  of  380  yards  is  now  under  con- 
struction. There  are  also  five  pedestrian  subways  in  the  City. 

Street  Cleansing.  Hand  and  machine  sweeping,  gutter  cleansing,  and  washing 
by  hose  and  by  pressure  machine  is  practically  continuous  and  2,800  street  gullies 
are  emptied  at  fortnightly  and  monthly  intervals  according  to  their  position.  Hand 
labour  is  being  replaced  by  modern  machines  wherever  possible.  Gritting,  sanding 
and  snow  removal  is  organised  as  occasion  may  demand. 

Street  Lighting.  The  City  of  London  has  for  over  500  years  taken  a leading 
part  in  the  progressive  stages  of  street  lighting.  Gas  was  experimentally  introduced 
in  1807  and  the  City  was  ultimately  lighted  throughout  by  gas  so  that  by  1849 
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there  was  no  public  place  without  gas  lamps.  Electric  lighting  was  first  introduced 
in  England  when  in  1878  the  City  instaUed  several  arc  lamps  along  Holborn 
Viaduct  and  Victoria  Embankment.  By  1911  approximately  10)4  miles  of  streets 
were  lighted  with  Magazine  Flame  arc  lamps  providing  lighting  of  a very  high 
standard  Electric  lighting  of  main  roads  and  gas  lighting  of  minor  roads  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  A comprehensive  scheme  of  fluorescent 
lighting  for  the  main  City  thoroughfares  was  commenced  in  1953  and  is  now  well 
in  hand,  expenditure  for  1958  being  estimated  at  £25,000.  In  this  connection  the 
implementation  of  the  Corporation’s  powers  under  the  City  of  London  (Various 
Powers)  Act  1900,  requiring  frontagers  to  allow  attachment  of  pubHc  lighting 
apparatus  to  their  buildings,  has  resulted  in  the  system  being  accommodated_  in 
this  way  thus  effecting  an  efficient  lighting  system  without  the  necessity  of  using 
either  standards  or  overhead  supporting  cables. 

Street  Parking.  It  is  considered  that  the  City’s  streets  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  recent  suggestion  for  the  introduction  of  Parking  Meters.  It  is  the  Corporation  s 
intention  to  restrict  street  parking  to  a minimum  and  to  develop  public  and  private 
basement  parks  and  multi-storey  garages,  for  which  powers  were  obtained  by  the 
City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1957,  sec.  12. 

Sewers.  The  present  system  of  egg-shaped  brick  lined  sewers,  totalling  a distance 
of  over  41  miles,  dates  back  to  the  18th  century.  The  sewers  are  laid  at  a sufficient 
depth  to  allow  gravity  drainage  from  basements  and  discharge  into  the  deep  level 
main  sewers  which,  constructed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are  now 
under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council.  A feature  of  the  City  system  is 
the  incorporation  of  a vertical  drop  shaft  terminating  m a 15  in.  road  cover  as 
part  of  the  guUy  installation  to  permit  rapid  disposal  of  snow.  The  average  depth 
of  the  sewer  network  being  20  ft.  to  invert  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  repairs 
and  reconstruction  to  be  carried  out  in  heading  with  minimum  disturbance  of  the 
traffic  above.  The  Corporation  is  responsible  for  the  cleansing  as  well  as  the 
mainteQaiice  of  these  sewers. 

Refuse  CoUection  and  Disposal.  There  are  over  4,000  premises  in  the  City 
occupied  by  some  16,400  businesses  which  produce  an  average  of  7,000  bins  of 
refuse  each  day,  which  approaches  30,000  tons  per  annum.  From  about  75  A ot 
these  premises  refuse  is  collected  daily  and  from  the  remainder  three  times  a week. 
A special  service  is  provided  for  the  collection  of  approximately  500  tons  of  trade 
refuse  and  about  2,500  tons  of  market  refuse  each  year.  Street  orderly  bins  and 
litter  baskets  were  introduced  into  the  main  streets  as  long  ago  as  1869. 

In  view  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  City  streets  that  are  time-limited  for 
refuse  collection,  and  for  reasons  of  economy,  refuse  collection  and  the  street 
cleansing  service  are  operated  largely  as  one  service.  All  grades  of  labour  have 
been  eliminated  and  the  General  Cleansing  Grade  undertakes  all  routine  manual 
work.  Over  50  collection  and  cleansing  vehicles  are  m operation  and  a statt  ot 

nearly  400  men  employed.  , „ . . t 

In  1875  the  Corporation  purchased  an  85-year  leasehold  interest  m Letts  Whart, 
Lambeth  at  a cost  of  £24,500  and  housed  the  Cleansing  Depot  there  with  facilities 
for  loading  barges  from  the  wharf  and  from  a pier.  This  method  was  maintained 
until  1953  when  improved  loading  facilities  were  constructed  at  a cost  of  £"-00t). 
These  involved  the  use  of  a smaU  dock  which  was  widened  and  roofed  m to 
provide  loading  facilities  for  two  barges  under  cover.  Disposal  of  refuse  m Greater 
London  has  been  an  ever-increasing  problem  during  the  past  20  years  and  as  a 
result  of  a recommendation  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  loint  Com- 
mittee in  1947,  that  this  problem  be  in  some  way  solved  by  a grouping  system  of 
Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  refuse  disposal,  the  Corporation  accepted  the  spirit 
of  this  proposal  by  arranging  for  their  new  Depot  (first  conceived  in  1938),  at 
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that  time  a firm  project,  to  be  designed  to  allow  the  members  of  their  group, 
i.e.  Holborn  and  Finsbury,  to  be  offered  tipping  facilities,  an  offer  which  has  been 
accepted.  The  Corporation  through  the  City  Engineer  are  now  engaged  upon  the 
development  of  a new  Public  Cleansing  Depot  and  Wharf  with  Docks  which  will 
provide  an  up-to-date  hygienic  method  of  loading  refuse  barges  for  ultimate 
disposal  on  scheduled  land  down  river  in  the  County  of  Essex,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £1,200,000  exclusive  of  land.  Such  a project,  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
be  completed  within  5 years,  will  be  an  outstanding  contribution  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  Greater  London’s  disposal  of  refuse  by  providing  their  group  with 
a modern  disposal  centre.  A further  problem  of  London’s  refuse  disposal  is  that 
of  acquiring  land  on  which  to  dispose  of  the  refuse  by  the  controlled  tipping 
method  following  its  conveyance  down  river  by  barge,  a method  considered  by  the 
Greater  London  Authorities  as  the  most  economical.  In  this  connection  the  Cor- 
poration has  anticipated  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  land.  In  1903, 
130  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  Hornchurch  and  used  by  the  Corporation 
from  that  date.  As  tipping  on  this  land  is  approaching  completion  further  land  of 
approximately  209  acres  in  area  has  recently  been  purchased  at  a cost  of  £30,000, 
at  Stanford-le-Hope,  foUowing  an  intensive  survey  of  the  lands  abutting  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Thames.  This  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  have  an  outlet  for 
refuse  under  its  own  control  for  a further  70  years. 

Public  Conveniences.  Under  its  Sanitary  Powers,  the  Corporation  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  provision  of  Public  Conveniences  and  was  the  first 
Authority  in  the  Country  to  provide  this  service  in  the  form  of  an  underground 
building;  this  was  in  1887,  and  since  that  date  47  underground  conveniences  have 
been  built,  together  with  4 surface  conveniences.  All  are  staffed,  and  paper  towels, 
soap  and  water  are  supplied  free  on  request.  Clean  linen  towel,  soap  and  hot  water 
are  available  at  a small  charge. 

Hydrants.  In  1879  the  Corporation  laid  down  a complete  system  of  hydrants 
within  the  City,  although  at  that  time  they  had  no  statutory  authority  for  this 
particular  work.  They  have  continued  to  replace,  improve,  add  to  and  maintain 
this  system  since  that  date. 

Cemetery  and  Crematorium.  In  1852  an  Act  15  & 16  Viet.,  c.  85  empowered  the 
Corporation  to  authorise  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  act  as  Burial  Board 
for  the  City.  Following  the  powers  received  under  this  Act  the  Corporation  pur- 
chased 200  acres  of  land  at  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  which  was  designed  and  laid  out 
as  a Cemetery  and  completed  in  1856.  In  1904  a Crematorium  was  built  within 
the  Cemetery  and  this  building  has  been  added  to  since  that  date  and  now  com- 
prises four  furnaces  and  two  memorial  halls.  The  layout  of  the  Cemetery  and 
Garden  of  Remembrance  attached  to  the  Crematorium  are  spacious  in  conception 
and  both  are  maintained  to  a high  standard.  This  facility  is  used  by  a considerably 
greater  population  than  that  resident  within  the  City. 

Health  and  Hygiene.  Common  lodging-houses,  factories,  workshops  and  work 
places  are  under  constant  inspection.  Drainage  and  sanitation  in  new  buildings  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  City  Engineer  and  in  old  buildings  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Medical  Officer.  Plans  for  alterations  or  additions  to  sanitary  arrangements 
are  submitted  for  approval  under  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1900. 
The  three  District  Inspectors  also  deal  with  the  many  complaints  relating  to 
sanitary  matters  generally  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  old  buildings  in  the 
City. 

Necessary  action  under  the  Housing  Acts  in  relation  to  overcrowding,  structural 
defects,  closing  and  demolition  orders  are  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Inspec- 
tors under  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  notably  under  certain  parts  of  the 
Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  and  the  Rent  Act,  1957. 
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There  are  197  factories  in  which  the  provisions  of  secs.  1,  2,  3,  4 & 6 of  the 
Factories  Acts,  1937  and  1948  are  enforced  by  the  Corporation,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  89  factories  in  which  sec.  7 of  the  Acts  are  enforced.  In  these,  and 
the  972  kitchens  of  catering  establishments,  1,308  defects  were  reported  in  1957  and 
remedial  action  taken.  Under  the  Acts  the  inspection  of  outworkers’  premises  is 
maintained,  and  the  register  of  outworkers  kept. 

Under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  inquiry  is  made  into  all  cases  of 
infectious  disease,  whether  in  the  case  of  a resident.  City  worker,  or  passenger  by 
ship  or  air.  Disinfection  of  premises  or  clothing  is  carried  out  where  necessary. 
Contacts  are  kept  under  surveillance,  and  movement  outside  the  City  area  notified 
to  the  appropriate  authority.  Specimens  are  submitted  for  bacteriological  examina- 
tion where  necessary.  As  a matter  of  routine,  consideration  is  given  in  each  case 
as  to  whether  a contact  should  be  excluded  from  work  if  handling  food  is 
involved  in  the  contact’s  employment. 

Compliance  with  the  statutory  provisions  for  suitable  and  sufficient  sanitary  con- 
veniences, washing  facilities,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  in  the  1,250  shops  in 
the  City  is  enforced  by  constant  inspection. 

Any  necessary  action  for  cleansing  and  maintaining  war  damaged  sites  clear  of 
deposits  of  refuse  is  taken  under  the  War  Damaged  Sites  Act,  1949. 

There  are  240  privately  owned  deep  water  bores  in  the  City,  the  supervision  of 
the  purity  of  which  is  carried  out  under  the  Water  Act,  1945. 

There  are  77  hairdressing  establishments  registered  under  the  Corporation’s  by- 
laws made  under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1954,  for 
securing  the  hygienic  conduct  of  such  establishments. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  use  its  powers 
under  sec.  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  for  the  removal  of  aged  or 
infirm  persons  to  hospital. 

City  Mortuary.  The  mortuary  at  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate,  contains  a Chapel 
for  the  reception  of  deceased  persons,  a post-mortem  room,  and  six  body-preserv- 
ing chambers.  During  1957,  164  bodies  were  received  into  the  Mortuary  and  164 
post-mortem  examinations  held. 

Disinfecting  Station.  At  the  same  premises  there  is  disinfecting  apparatus  and 
accommodation  for  the  cleansing  of  verminous  persons.  During  1957,  1]^  million 
secondhand  articles  of  clothing  were  disinfected  prior  to  export  under  certificate. 
583  verminous  persons  and  children  were  cleansed  and  5,820  articles  of  clothing 
disinfected. 

Coroner’s  Court.  Plans  are  in  hand  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Coroner’s  Court 
which  was  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 

Exhumations  and  reinterments.  The  rebuilding  of  the  City  has  necessitated 
frequent  action  under  the  Town  & Country  Planning  (Churches,  Places  of  Religious 
Worship  and  Burial  Grounds)  Regulations,  1950,  made  under  the  Town  & Country 
Planning  Act,  1947,  in  regard  to  the  disinterment  and  removal  for  burial  or  cre- 
mation of  human  remains  discovered  as  a result  of  excavations  prior  to  building 
operations  in  disused  burial  grounds.  These  operations  arc  carried  out  under  Home 
Office  Licence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  subject 
to  the  Corporation’s  Regulations  governing  such  operations,  and  any  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Exhumations  and  reinterments  at  the  City  of  London  Cemetery  at  Manor  Park 
are  similarly  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Rodent  Control  and  Pigeon  Nuisance.  Under  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by 
Pests  Act,  1949,  a Rodent  Officer  and  five  operatives  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  rodent  control.  The  work  comprises  the  inspection 
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of  properties  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  rats  and  mice,  treatment  of  such  proper- 
ties as  are  found  to  be  infested  and  periodical  control  measures  for  the  destruction 
of  rats  in  the  City  sewers.  In  1957,  4,030  occupancies  and  properties  were  inspected 
and  604  infestations  were  the  subject  of  control  measures.  As  a result  of  the  ready 
co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  the 
City  was  the  first  authority  to  use  Sodium  Fluoroacetate,  technically  known  as 
‘1080’  for  direct  poisoning  in  sewer  treatments. 

Under  sec  212  of  the  PubUc  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  the  City  has  contracted 
with  a firm  of  pigeon  catchers  for  the  control  of  the  number  of  pigeons  congregat- 
ing in  the  area  in  order  to  reduce  the  damage  and  nuisance  caused  by  these  birds. 

Food,  Meat  and  Milk.  The  City  has  been  a Food  and  Drugs  Authority  since 
1860  and  today  the  chain  of  control  and  inspection  of  foodstuffs  is  complete, 
from  the  landing  at  riverside  wharves,  direct  or  by  barge  from  the  London  Docks, 
to  the  wholesale  merchant;  and,  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  through  the  Smith- 
field  Market  and  the  cold  stores  to  the  wholesaler,  and  also  to  the  consumer  in 
City  shops  or  catering  establishments. 

During  1957,  192,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  entered  the  City  at  wharves,  all  of  it 
subject  to  inspection  under  the  Public  Health  (Imported  Food)  Regulations,  1937 
and  1948.  118  tons  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  consumption.  6,234 
samples  of  imported  processed  egg  were  taken  for  bacteriological  examination. 

422,607  tons  of  meat  were  delivered  to  Smithfield  Market  and  497  tons  con- 
demnk  on  inspection.  Meat  in  City  cold  stores,  butchers’  shops  and  Leadenhall 
Meat  Market  is  also  inspected.  The  transport  and  handling  of  meat  in  and  around 
Smithfield  Market  are  subject  to  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations.  The  meat  inspec- 
tion staff  at  Smithfield  are  housed  in  modern  offices  with  a lecture  hall,  laboratory 
and  condemned  meat  room.  In  1957,  18  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  given  to 
D.P.H.  students  and  other  interested  parties. 

There  are  seven  dairy  shops  in  the  City  within  the  meaning  of  the  Milk  and 
Dairies  Regulations,  1949.  86  Supplementary  Licences  in  respect  of  25  firms  or 
individuals  and  33  Dealers’  Licences  in  respect  of  15  firms  or  individuals  were 
issued  during  1956  under  the  Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Raw  Milk)  Regulations, 
1949-50  and  the  Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Pasteurised  and  Sterilised  Milk) 
Regulations,  1949-53.  23  firms  with  premises  outside  the  City  are  registered  under 
the  Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949,  as  distributors  of  milk  within  the  City, 
and  14  firms  with  City  premises. 

Sampling  is  carried  out  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives, 
etc.  in  Food)  Regulations,  1927.  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  and  Regula- 
tions made  under  it,  sampling  of  food  and  drugs  is  continuously  maintained  as  a 
check  on  the  ‘nature,  substance  and  quality’  of  the  articles,  and,  under  the  Labelling 
of  Food  Order  that  the  labelling  is  in  conformity  therewith.  126  premises  for  the 
sale,  manufacture  or  storage  of  ice  cream  and  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of 
sausages,  potted,  pressed,  pickled  or  preserved  food  intended  for  sale,  are  regularly 
inspected  and  are  registered  under  sec.  16  of  the  Act. 

Catering  Establishments.  Kitchens  and  premises  of  restaurants,  cafds,  canteens 
of  business  premises,  and  licensed  houses  are  inspected,  and  investigations  into 
outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  are  carried  out.  In  1957  there  were  972  such  estab- 
lishments in  the  City,  and  57  proposed  new  undertakings  were  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  City  is  unique  in  that  whilst  its  resident  population  is  about  5,000 
it  has  an  estimated  day-time  population  of  approximately  half  a million  people, 
increasingly  concentrated  in  large  office  blocks  and,  as  a result  of  the  use  of 
luncheon  vouchers,  eating  in  large  restaurants  and  canteens.  Food  poisoning  under 
these  conditions  can  assume  serious  proportions.  A high  standard  of  hygiene  and 
food  safety  must  be  maintained  by  inspections  under  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations, 
1955. 
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Grading  and  Marking.  The  provisions  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  1887- 
1953  and  orders  made  under  them  are  enforceable  by  the  Committee  toough  the 
Medical  Office  of  Health.  Enforcement  of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and 
Marking)  Act,  1928-31,  and  orders  made  thereunder  is  a duty,  the  necessity  for 
Wr-h  has  declined  with  the  virtual  disappearance  of  itinerant  vendors.  The  Cor- 
'^^ation  has  County  Council  status  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act 
?9T  and  regnSs  made  under  it;  samples  are  taken  as  a check  on  stated 
Analysis!  the  inspection  and  sampling  being  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
officers  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Pharmacy.  There  are  70  registrations  under  the  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 
enforcement  of  which  requites  periodical  inspections,  as  also  do  the  provisions  o 
the  Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Act,  1941. 

Smoke  Abatement.  Before  general  legislation  in  the  (31ean  Air  Art  1956,  gaw 
nowers  to  Local  Authorities  to  designate  ‘smoke  control  areas  the  City  had  pr  - 
moted  its  own  legislation  in  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1954, 
making  the  whole  of  the  City  a ‘smokeless  zone’,  the  success  of  which  has  been 
nersonally  witnessed  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

^ Seven  [soon  to  be  Increased  to  8)  conveniently  sited  centres  house  apparaffis  for 
the  daily  measurement  of  the  degree  of  atmospheric  polMion,  and  the  City 
*-operates  with  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  in  their 

RSiwa“  TermW  within  the  City  boundary,  5,  namely  Fenchnrch 
Streerstatiom  Liverpool  Street  Station.  Cannon  Street  Station.  Broad  Street 
S atfon  and  Moorgate,  present  special  problems  of  atmospheric  pollution  Ener- 
eetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Port  and  City  of  London  Health  Committee  has 
resulted  in  lectures  to  footplate  staff  and  a scheme  for  the  eventual  use  of  diesel 
locomotives  in  place  of  the  existing  solid  fuel  locomotives  in  anticipation  of  the 
provisions  for  taking  action  in  respect  of  smoke  from  railway  engines  which  will 
come  into  force  in  1958. 

Transference  of  powers  under  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 
Before  the  coming  into  force  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  1946,  the  City 
Corporation  maintained  a comprehensive  personal  health  service.  Their  ment  1 
hospital  at  Stone,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  accommodating  400  mentally  ill  patients 
had  a reputation  for  progressive  administration.  This  was  maintained  entirely  by 
&e  City  "ati^  Hospital,  together  with  its  large  farm,  passed  to  the 

"'Thlr?wt‘"i  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Centre  with  Ante-Natal  and  Post- 
Nffial  Clinics  established  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hosptal,  as  it  is  today,  and  there 

*There°warffiso'a  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  held  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
as  it  Ts  todayTnd  mass  X-ray  examinations  were  carried  out  by  a mobile  unit 
whLh  commenced  operations  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  “1945  and  was 
transferred  to  the  City  Corporation’s  premises  at  Golden  Lane  in  November,  5 . 

'‘Sor^oraTont^ontrolled  a Centre  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  for  the 

link  between  City  residents  and  the  local  authority,  Much  was  achieved  before 
1946  by  the  close  co-operation  of  the  health  visitors  and  the  public 
brinformal  action  on  matters  relating  to  housing  conditions  f “ 

Sitters  of  a trivial  nature  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  the 
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inspectors’  attention,  but  the  attention  to  which  often  means  so  much  to  the  family 
comfort  and  well-being. 


Port  of  London  Health 


Origin. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  was  originaUy  constituted  the  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Port  of  London  by  section  20  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872. 
The  Act  gave  the  Local  Government  Board  power  to  assign  by  order  to  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  any  powers,  rights,  duties,  etc.  under  the  Sanitary  or  other  Acts, 
powers  which  have  been  brought  up  to  date  under  subsequent  legislation  including 
the  PubUc  Health  (London)  Act.  1936.  By  this  Act  the  title  was  changed  from  Port 
‘Sanitary’  to  Port  ‘Health’. 


Area  of  Jurisdiction 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  the  limits  of  the  Port  were  defined  to  be  those 
of  the  Port  as  established  for  the  purposes  of  the  Customs  laws,  and  the  present 
hmits  of  the  Port  of  London  were  defined  by  a Treasury  Minute,  dated  1st  August 
1833,  as  follows : 

‘We  the  undersigned.  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  do  hereby,  under  the  Authority 
of  “The  Customs  Consolidated  Act,  1876”,  appoint  London  to  continue  and 
be  a Port  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England,  and  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  limits  of  the  said  Port  of  London  shall  commence  at  High 
Water  mark  in  the  River  Thames  at  Teddington  Lock  in  the  County  of  Surrey 
and  extend  down  both  sides  of  the  River  Thames  to  an  imaginary  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  Pilot  Mark  at  the  entrance  of  Havengore  Creek,  in  the  County 
of  Essex,  to  the  Lands  End  at  Warden  Point,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  such  point  being  the  north-western  limit  of  the  Port  of 
Faversham,  and  shall  extend  up  and  include  both  sides  of  the  River  Medway 
to  an  imaginary  straight  line  drawn  from  the  south-east  point  of  land  west- 
ward of  Coalmouth  Creek,  thence  across  the  said  River  Medway  to  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  piece  of  land  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of 
Stangate  Creek,  or,  in  other  words,  the  north-west  point  of  Fleet  Marsh,  and 
from  thence  in  a southerly  direction  to  Swale  Church,  in  the  said  County  of 
Kent,  and  thence  in  a north-easterly  direction  to  Elmley  Chapel,  in  the  said 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  a supposed  direct  line  from  Elmley  Chapel  to  Swale  Church, 
being  the  western  limit  of  the  Port  of  Faversham,  and  the  said  Port  of  London 
shall  include  the  Islands  in  Havengore  Creek  aforesaid,  called  Potton  and 
Rushley  Islands,  and  so  much  of  the  said  Creek  and  watercourse  as  extends 
from  it  to  the  Town  of  Rochford,  and  shall  also  include  all  other  islands, 
rivers,  streams,  creeks,  waters,  watercourses,  channels,  harbours,  docks  and 
places  within  the  before-mentioned  limits  contained.’ 

An  Assignment  of  Powers  Order  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
30th  June  1898  made  the  further  provision  that  the  then  Port  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  Port  of  London 

‘shall  have  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  Uahilities  and  obligations 
assigned  by  the  above-recited  Order  as  well  in  and  over  the  whole  of  any 
wharf  and  of  the  area  within  the  gates  of  any  dock  and  the  buildings  thereon 
respectively,  forming  part  of  or  abutting  upon  the  Port  of  London  as  in  and 
over  all  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Port.’ 
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Eleven  docks  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  Health  Authority  and 
are  divided  into  five  Groups,  as  follows: 

Regent’s  Canal,  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks. 

Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

East  India,  West  India  and  Millwall  Docks. 

Royal  Victoria,  Royal  Albert  and  King  George  V Docks. 

Tilbury  Docks. 

The  River  distance  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  limits  of  the  Port  is  about 
68-t  miles  and  in  addition  to  the  enclosed  docks,  includes  the  following  navigable 
tributaries,  waters  and  creeks  of  the  River  Thames: 

On  the  right  bank  from  Teddington  downwards: 

Wandsworth  Creek  (River  Wandle). 

Part  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  within  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

Hay’s  Dock. 

St.  Saviour’s  Dock. 

Deadman’s  Dock. 

Deptford  Creek  (River  Ravensbourne). 

Dartford  Creek  (Rivers  Cray  and  Darenth). 

Gravesend  Canal  Basin. 

Clifle  Creek. 

Yantlet  and  Coalmouth  Creeks. 

Part  of  the  River  Medway  and  of  the  Swale. 

On  the  left  bank  from  Teddington  downwards: 

The  entrance  to  the  River  Brent. 

Chelsea  Creek. 

Grosvenor  Dock. 

Limekiln  Creek. 

Bow  Creek  (River  Lea). 

Barking  Creek  (River  Roding). 

Rainham  Creek  (River  Ingrebourne). 

Mucking  Creek. 

Thames  Haven. 

Hole  Haven. 

Potton  and  Rushley  Creeks. 

The  River  Roach  as  far  as  Rochford. 


Powers  and  Duties 

In  1872  this  country  was  seriously  menaced  by  a threatened  invasion  of  Cholera 
then  raging  on  the  Continent  and  the  Government  of  the  day  decided  to  consti- 
tute a Port  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Port  of  London  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Privy  Council  of  some  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  prevention  of  the  entry  of 
epidemic  disease  into  the  country. 

Since  then  a number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Statutory  Instruments  have 
assigned  powers  to  the  Port  Health  Authority  covering  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Abatement  of  Nuisances  and  Removal  of  Refuse. 

(b)  Aircraft. 

(c)  Aliens. 

(d)  Canal  Boats. 

(e)  Crew  Accommodation. 

(f)  Dangerous  Drugs. 

(g)  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 
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(h)  Food. 

(i)  Fumigations. 

Q)  Houseboats. 

(k)  Infectious  Disease. 

Q)  Rats  and  Mice.  ' 

(m)  Shellfish. 

(n)  Smoke  Abatement. 


(a)  Abatement  of  Nmsauces^^^^^ 

Authorhy  to  deal  wUh^uisancef  which  arise  within  their  area  of  jurisdiction  and 
for  SmoXf  refuse  from  the  dock  areas.  In  addition  the  Corporation  has 
madfby"forpreventing  nuisances  arising  from  refuse  wharves  and  barges 
or  vessels  carrying  offensive  cargoes  on  the  River. 


T^^ublic  Health  (Aircraft)  Regulations,  1952  and  (Amendment)  Regulations, 
I9T4  hive  ^ the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  are  designed  prmci- 

lally  to  comtet  the  introduction  of  infectious  disease  into  the  country  and  pre- 
paiiy  10  cornu  aHnnted  in  the  enforcement  and  execution  of  the 

.ij,.  wb* 

sffuated  in  the  Port  of  London  Health  Authority’s  area  of  jurisdiction. 


tL  Aliens  Order,  1953,  made  under  the  Aliens  Restriction  Act,  1914,  and  the 
/■A  r.nrimpnt'i  Act  1919  calls  foi  the  appointment  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  m 
pumu"  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 

of  Medical  Inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  this  Order  for  the  of  convene 
ence  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Assistant  Medical  Officers  of  the  Port  Health 
Authority  are  appointed  as  Medical  Inspectors. 


(d)  Canal  Boats 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  repealed  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1884,  under  which 
the  Port  Health  Authority  was  designated  a Registration  Authority  but  Part  X 
-kn^ B7aro£  the  PubL  Health  Act,  1936,  reimposed  that  duty  as  also  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  made  there- 
under. At  the  moment  no  regulations  have  been  made. 

Under  the  Act  every  registration  authority  shall  within  twenty-one  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year  make  a report  to  the  Minister  as  to  the  steps  taken 
by  them  during  that  year  to  carry  into  effect  the  said  provisions. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  fifty-one  inspections  of  canal 
boats  were  made  of  which  twenty-one  were  found  not  to  conform  lyith  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  regarding  painting  and  cleanliness,  defective  cabin  bulk- 
heads, ventilation,  cabin  fittings,  and  doors.  No  new  registrations  were  effected 
during  the  year. 


(e)  Crew  Accommodation 

Section  3 of  Part  I of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  prescribes  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  vessel,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied lying  in  a river  or  other  water  of  a sanitary  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurikiction  of  the  sanitary  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a house 
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within  their  district  and  as  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  were  the  occupier  of  the 

^°The  Minister  of  Transport  in  exercise  of  powers  conferred  upon  him  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act.  1952,  issued  The  Merchant  Shipping  (Crew  Accommoda- 
tion! Regulations,  1953,  and  while  these  regulations  are  not  applicable  to  the  Port 
Health  Authority,  the  handbook  issued  by  the  Minister  entitled  ‘Crew  Accommo- 
dation in  Merchant  Ships’  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned 
resulations,  is  of  considerable  assistance  to  Port  Health  Inspectors  in  carrying 
out  their  inspection  of  crew  accommodation  of  ships  lying  within  the  Port  of 

'"°During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  the  nunaber  of  vessels  visited  by 
Port  Health  Inspectors  was  13,523  on  646  of  which  sanitary  defects  were  found, 
details  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Master,  Owners  and/or  Ministry  of 
Transport.  On  638  of  these  vessels  the  defects  were  remedied. 


(f)  Dangerous  Drugs 

Regulation  13(2)  of  the  Dangerous  Drugs  Regulations,  1953,  reads; 

(a)  The  master  of  a foreign  ship  which  is  in  a port  in  Great  Britain  shall 

be  authorised  to  procure  such  quantity  of  drugs  and  preparations  as  may 
be  certified  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  port  health  authority 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  ship  is  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  assistant 
medical  officer  of  health,  to  be  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  ship 
until  it  reaches  its  home  port.  ^ . u •« 

(b)  A person  who  supplies  a drug  or  preparation  in  accordance  with  a certin- 
cate  given  under  this  paragraph  shall  retain  the  certificate  and  mark  it 
with  the  date  on  which  the  drug  or  preparation  was  supplied  and  keep  it 
on  his  premises  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  available  for  inspection. 

During  the  year  1957,  sixty-one  such  certificates  were  issued. 


(g)  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 

Section  27  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926,  prescribes  that  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  Port  of  London  shall,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
council,  perform  and  exercise  the  duties  and  powers  by  this  Act  imposed  and 
conferred  on  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  in  exercise  of  powers  vested 
in  him  by  section  23  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  made  regulations  cited  as  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Regulations,  1932  and  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  (Amendment)  Regulations,  1951,  both  of  which  were  revoked  by  the 
Fertilisers  & Feeding  Stuffs  Regulations,  1955. 

Under  section  18  of  the  Act  the  Authority  is  called  upon  to  make  a quarterly 
return  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  any  samples  submitted  to  the  Analyst 
during  the  preceding  three  months. 


(h)  Food 

Vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  of  every  conceivable  variety  (nearly  6i  milHon  tons 
yearly),  are  imported  into  London  from  every  part  of  the  world  and  the  Govern- 
ment rightly  insists  that  these  foodstuffs  shall  be  wholesome,  free  from  disease 
and  in  other  words  ‘fit  for  human  consumption’.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the 
case  of  perishable  foods  such  as  meat  and  fish  which,  unless  m sound  condition, 
are  liable  to  convey  disease. 

One  of  the  principal  duties,  therefore,  of  the  Port  Health  Authority  is  the 
inspection  of  all  foodstuffs  entering  the  port  and  this  absorbs  a great  deal  of 
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time  and  energy.  The  Acts  and  Regulations  governing  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs into  the  United  Kingdom  are: 

The  Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc.  in  Food)  Regulations,  1925  to  1948. 

The  PubUc  Health  (Imported  Milk)  Regulations,  1926. 

The  Public  Health  (Imported  Food)  Regulations,  1937  & 1948. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  (Whalemeat)  Regulations,  1949  & 1950. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955  (Section  11  only— ‘Powers  to  examine  food 
in  course  of  transit.’) 

The  Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  1955. 

The  Port  Health  Authority  is  also  responsible  for  the  hygienic  transport  and 

handling  of  meat  at  the  docks.  , 

The  amount  of  foodstuffs  seized  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion and  either  reconditioned  or  disposed  of  for  animal  consumption  or  for 
industrial  purposes  under  guarantee  or  totally  destroyed  is  approximately  3,500 
tons  per  annum  (or  0-5%  of  the  total  imports  of  food). 

The  method  of  disposal  of  foodstuffs  seized  and  condemned  m 1957  was, 
approximately,  as  follows: 

Burnt  or  buried  (total  destruction)  62-6 

Cattle  feeding ^'2 

Refining  (sugar  and  sugar  sweepings) 4-2 

Boiling  down  (rendering  for  fats,  etc.) 6'7 

Reconditioning,  manufacturing  or  industrial  purposes  . . . . 20-4 

Released  to  other  districts  (under  supervision  of  the  Local  Medical  Officer 

of  Health 3-3 

Re-exported  (not  falling  within  any  of  the  above  categories  or  contravening 
the  Regulations) ^'5 

100 


(i)  Fumigations 

Regulations  governing  the  use  of  Hydrogen  Cyanide  for  the  fumigation  of  ships 
and  buildings  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of  his 
powers  under  section  I of  the  Hydrogen  Cyanide  (Fumigation)  Act,  1937. 

The  Regulations  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  February,  1952,  are  cited 
as  follows; 

The  Hydrogen  Cyanide  (Fumigation  of  Buildings)  Regulations,  1951. 

The  Hydrogen  Cyanide  (Fumigation  of  Ships)  Regulations,  1951. 

Since  the  use  of  fumigants  is  closely  connected  with  the  control  of  infectious 
disease  and  rats  and  mice,  a further  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  regulations 
will  be  found  under  the  headings  describing  the  activities  of  the  Port  Health 
Authority  in  regard  to  infectious  disease  and  rats  and  mice. 

(j)  Househoats 

A houseboat  is  defined  as  any  vessel  or  boat  lying  in  any  river  or  water  or 
on  any  foreshore  within  the  district  of  the  Port  Health  Authority  which  is  used 
or  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a place  of  habitation  whether  such  use  be  temporary 
or  permanent  and  as  such  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 of  Part  I of 
the  PubUc  Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

Similarly  under  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1933,  sections  6 
and  7 the  Corporation  of  London  as  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  Port  of 
London  may  from  time  to  time  make  by-laws  in  regard  to  houseboats. 
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However,  no  By-laws  have  in  fact  been  made  since  those  made  under  section  95 
of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  London  Port  Sanitary  Authority 
(Additional  Powers)  Order,  1923.  Draft  by-laws  drawn  up  in  1946  are  stai  await- 
ing the  confirmation  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

(k)  Infectious  Disease 

Part  IX  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  prescribes  the  action  to  be 
taken  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  under  this  Act  the  follow- 
ing regulations  have  been  made; 

Public  Health  (Ships)  Regulations,  1952  & 1954. 

Public  Health  (Infectious  Diseases)  Regulations,  1953. 

For  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  the  Authority  has  a Boarding 
Station,  the  hulk  Hygeia,  situated  at  Gravesend,  which  besides  serving  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Boarding  Medical  Officer  on  duty,  acts  as  a mooring  station  for 
the  two  launches  based  on  the  Lower  River  District.  A radio  communication 
system  links  all  three  vessels.  ...  . , 

There  are  three  Boarding  Medical  Oificers  each  of  whom  does  a 24-hour  tour  oi 
duty,  followed  by  48  hours  off.  ■ , ^ j 

All  vessels  coming  from  a foreign  port  are  required  on  arrival  at  Gravesend 
to  present  a ‘Declaration  of  Health’,  signed  by  the  Master  and  countersigned  by 
the  Ship’s  Surgeon,  if  one  is  carried,  declaring  that  either  no  case  of  infectious 
sickness  has  occurred  during  the  voyage  or  if  there  has  been  such  a case,  giving 
particulars  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Declaration.  The  Master  is  also  required  to 
disclose  whether  there  have  been  any  deaths  or  any  undue  mortality  among  the 
rats  that  may  be  on  board.  . , ^ 

In  practice  the  Boarding  Medical  Officer  usually  has  advance  information  of  a 
vessel  requiring  his  attention  because,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  set  out 
in  the  Declaration  of  Health,  the  Master  must,  if  the  vessel  is  fitted  with  wireless, 
send  a message  to  “Portelth,  London”  stating  the  name  of  his  vessel  and  the  time 
she  is  expected  to  arrive  off  Gravesend.  These  messages  are  picked  up  by  the 
North  Foreland  Radio  Station  and  are  telephoned  direct  to  the  Boarding  Medical 
Officer  on  the  Hygeia. 

If  a case  or  cases  of  infectious  disease  or  suspected  cases  are  discovered  they 
are  promptly  removed  by  the  Authority’s  Ambulance  launch  to  the  Denton  Hospi- 
tal either  for  treatment  at  that  hospital  or  subsequent  removal  to  the  appropriate 
hospital  under  the  South-East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

The  Denton  Isolation  Hospital  was  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  London  and 
was  solely  under  their  control  until  the  advent  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act.  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  South-East  Metropoffian  Regional  Hospital 
Board  who  are  now  in  administrative  control  of  the  hospital.  Arrangements  have 
been  made,  however,  that  any  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  vessels 
arriving  in  the  Port  are  under  the  clinical  control  of  the  Assistant  Medical  Officers 
stationed  at  Gravesend. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  1,470  cases  of  notifiable  and  other 
infectious  diseases  were  reported  as  having  occurred  on  248  vessels  during  the 
voyage,  of  which  563  were  landed  in  the  Port, 

(1)  Rats  and  Mice 

Rats  present  a great  danger  owing  to  their  susceptibility  to  plague  to  which 
they  readily  succumb  and  to  the  danger  of  their  transmitting  the  disease  by  means 
of  their  fleas  to  human  beings.  To  combat  this  menace  the  Health  (Ships) 

Regulations,  1952  & 1954,  made  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
prescribe  the  measures  to  be  taken  on  board  a ship  which  has  had  during  the 
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voyage,  or  if  found  on  arrival  to  have  a rat  mortality  on  board  which  is  not 
accountable  for  by  any  measures  taken  by  the  Ship’s  personnel,  i.e.  trapping, 

poisoning,  etc.  * ^ j * r , ! 

lacidentally  rats  and  mice  can  also  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  to  food 
stocks  and  other  merchandise  carried  in  ships  and  stored  in  warehouses,  with  i 
consequent  grave  financial  loss  to  commerce,  _ 

Consequently  the  Port  Health  Authority  has  an  extensive  and  efficient  scheme 
of  rodent  control  and  employs  a nnmber  of  fully  trained  whole-time  ‘Rodent 
Officers’  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  visit  ships  and  premises  in  order  to  find  evidence 
of  rodent  infestation  and,  if  necessary,  to  lay  traps  and  poisons. 

In  addition,  under  international  agreement,  ships  trading  abroad  ^are  periodically 
inspected,  at  least  once  every  six  months,  and  if  found  to  be  in  a ‘ratty’  condition 
are  ‘deratted’.  Deratisation  is  carried  out  by  the  use  of  fumigants  which  include 
Sulphur  Dioxide  and  Hydrogen  Cyanide  and  the  use  of  poisons  such  as  Sodium- 
fluoroacetate  (‘1080’)  and  ‘Warfarin’. 

Additional  legislation  for  the  control  of  rats  and  mice  has  been  issued  under 
the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949,  namely  the  Prevention  of  Damage 
by  Pests  (Application  to  Shipping)  Order,  1951,  and  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  . 
Pests  (Application  to  Shipping)  (Amendment  No.  2)  Order,  1956. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  138  vessels  were  either  fumigated, 
trapped  or  poison  baited  for  rodent  destruction  and  the  issue  of  International 
Certificates.  Thirty  vessels  were  fumigated,  resulting  in  the  recovery  of  327  rats 
and  986  mice.  The  remaining  108  vessels  were  subjected  to  poisoning  in  103  of 
which  ‘1080’  was  used,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  1,193  rats  and  184  mice. 
Also  during  1957,  1071  Deratting  Exemption  Certificates  and  105  Rodent  Control 
Certificates  were  issued. 

A total  of  4,863  rats  were  destroyed  and  their  bodies  recovered  during  the  course 
of  1957,  2,372  in  ships  and  2,491  on  shore  premises  in  the  Port.  In  addition  4,973 
mice  were  destroyed,  1,180  in  ships  and  3,793  on  shore  premises.  Sixty-four  rats 
were  examined  for  plague  with  negative  results. 

(m)  Shellfish  | 

The  Minister  of  Health  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  ; 
various  Public  Health  Acts,  culminating  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
made  regulations  cited  as  the  Public  Health  (Shellfish)  Regulations,  1934,  for  the 
control  of  shellfish  and  shellfish  layings  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port 
Health  Authority, 

These  regulations  confer  powers  on  a local  authority  that  on  receipt  of  a 
report  of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  that  the  consumption  of  shellfish  taken 
from  a laying  is  likely  to  cause  danger  to  public  health,  they  may  make  an  Order 
prohibiting  the  distribution  for  sale  for  human  consumption  of  shellfish  taken 
from  the  laying  either  absolutely  or  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  conditions 
as  they  may  think  proper,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  health. 

Such  an  Order  was  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Port  of  London  and  the  local 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  (Shellfish)  Regulations,  1934, 
dated  23rd  April,  1936. 

In  this  Order  the  ‘prescribed  area’  covered  the  public  and  private  layings 
bordering  that  part  of  the  foreshore  of  the  Estuary  of  the  River  Thames  between 
roughly  Canvey  Island  and  Shoeburyness. 

In  1935  the  Ministry  of  Health  issued  regulations  cited  as  the  Medway  (Shell- 
fish) Regulations,  1935,  in  which  the  ‘prescribed  area’  covered  the  foreshore  of  the 
River  Medway  from  roughly  Sheerness  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Faversham 
Port  Sanitary  Authority  and  portions  of  the  River  Swale. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1956,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  among  persons 
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who  had  eaten  shellfish  from  layings  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  which  were  not 
covered  by  the  Medway  (Shellfish)  Regulations. 

As  a result  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  made  a further  Order  dated 
25th  July.  1957,  which  defined  as  a ‘prescribed  area’  the  foreshore  or  waters 
bordering’  on  that  part  of  the  Estuary  of  the  River  Thames  or  any  tributary 
waters  thereof,  between  Garrison  Point,  Sheerness  and  Warden  Point,  m the 
Isle  of  Sheppey. 

(n)  Smoke  Abatement 

Smoke  nuisances  created  by  vessels  plying  up  and  down  the  River  Thames 
and  while  lying  at  berths  in  the  docks  and  also  from  premises  within  the  dock 
areas,  are  controlled  by  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  1956,  and  it  is  understood  that  regulations  made  under  the  latter  Act 
will  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 


Open  Spaces 

For  more  than  a century  the  Corporation  of  London  has  appreciated  the  need  for, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  secure  the  preservation  of,  open  spaces  in  and  around 
London.  The  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  in  1923  observed  ‘that 
the  generosity  of  the  City  Corporation  has  secured  for  London  parks  a,nd  open 
spaces  of  inestimable  value,  in  some  cases  far  from  its  own  boundaries.’  The 
open  spaces  outside  the  City  were  not  acquired  and  are  not  supported  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates.  The  Corporation  has  also  encouraged  and  contributed  towards 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  other  bodies.  By  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  (Open  Spaces)  Act,  1878,  the  Corporation  was  authorised  to 
acquire  land  in  mortmain  within  25  miles  of  the  City  as  open  spaces  for  the 
recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  and  to  preserve  the  natural  aspect  and 
timber,  and  was  restrained  from  building  or  enclosing  except  for  necessary 
improvement.  The  Corporation  consults  frequently  with  the  local  authorities  in 
whose  districts  the  open  spaces  are  situated.  The  proximity  of  intense  housing 
development  is  making  more  and  more  difficult  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
in  their  natural  condition. 

Burnham  Beeches 

This  woodland,  noted  for  the  old  pollarded  beech  trees,  was  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  in  1880  subject  to  existing  tights  of  common  and  shooting.  The 
original  374  acres  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  Fleet  Wood,  New  Cop- 
pice and  Tower  Wood,  the  capital  cost  being  £21,500.  The  open  space  now  covers 
mote  than  500  acres.  In  order  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  woodland  ex- 
tensive planting  of  young  beech  trees  has  been  undertaken  in  recent  years.  The 
net  cost  to  City’s  Cash  for  1956-7  was  £6,292. 

Coulsdon  Commons 

The  commons  of  Farthingdown,  Riddlesdown,  Coulsdon  and  Kenley  were 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  1883.  Subsequent  additions  have  been  made,  bring- 
ing the  total  capital  cost  to  about  £10,000.  The  areas  of  these  open  spaces 
now  amount  to  approximately  430  acres.  The  cost  of  maintenance  to  City  s Cash 
in  1956-7  was  £2,560. 

Highgate  Wood  and  Queen’s  Park,  Kilburn 
Gravel  Pit  Wood,  Highgate,  and  30  acres  of  the  site  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  held  at  Kilburn  in  1879  were  offered  to  the  Corporation  in  1885  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  Corporation  decided  to  acquire  the  Kilburn 
site  with  moneys  provided  under  the  will  of  William  Ward.  The  capital  suin 
remaining  of  this  bequest,  viz.,  £18,000,  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  Park,  which 
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in  1956-57  cost  City’s  Cash  £6,833.  Hard  tennis  courts,  a children’s  playground  i 
and  summer  band  concerts  are  appreciated  in  a thickly  populated  district.  . 

Fighgat,..  Wood,  which  extends  to  70  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  I 
and  is  maintained  as  far  as  possible  in  natural  conditions.  A cricket  pitch  has  | 
been  laid  out  and  children’s  play  apparatus  installed.  The  net  cost  of  maintenance  | 
in  1956-57  to  City’s  Cash  was  £5,331. 

West  Wickham  Common 

West  Wickham  Common,  25  acres,  and  Spring  Park,  51  acres  of  woodland, 
are  maintained  in  their  natural  condition.  The  former  was  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  in  1892,  and  of  the  latter  35  acres  was  accepted  by  gift  in  1924  and 
17  acres  purchased  by  the  Corporation  in  1927.  Together  they  cost  the  City’s 
Cash  about  £1,200  per  annum  to  maintain. 

Epping  Forest 

The  Corporation  was  enabled  to  prevent  the  enclosure  of  much  of  Epping 
Forest  by  reason  of  common  rights  which  it  acquired  as  a result  of  the  purchase 
of  land  at  Ilford  for  the  purpose  of  the  City  of  London  Cemetery.  Eleven  years 
continuous  work  at  law  and  in  Parliament  between  1871  and  1882  resulted  in  some 
5,500  acres  being  saved  as  open  space,  3,000  acres  of  which  consisted  of  waste 
lands  purchased  by  the  Corporation  from  lords  of  the  manors.  The  Epping  „ 
Forest  Act,  1878,  constituted  the  Corporation  as  Conservators,  acting  through  , 
an  Epping  Forest  Committee  consisting  of  twelve  persons  nominated  by  the  ; 
Common  Council  and  four  Verderers  elected  by  the  Commoners  of  the  Forest. 

Since  1882  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Forest  which  now  i 
covers  almost  6,000  acres.  It  stretches  from  Forest  Gate  for  about  13  miles  north- 
ward to  Thoruwood.  Parts  are  used  for  organised  games,  cricket,  football  and 
golf,  and  horse  riding  and  boating  is  permitted  subject  to  regulations.  The  Epping 
Forest  Act,  1878,  lays  a duty  on  the  Conservators  to  preserve  at  all  times,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  natural  aspect  of  the  Forest.  The  Forest  is  managed  by  a Super- 
intendent who  has  a staff  of  some  60  keepers,  woodmen  and  labourers.  The  net 
cost  to  City’s  Cash  is  at  present  about  £21,500  per  annum. 

West  Ham  Park 

This  Park  of  77  acres  was  purchased  in  1874,  £10,000  being  contributed  by  the  i 
Corporation,  £10,000  by  Mr.  John  Gurney  and  other  members  of  his  family,  and  • 
£5,000  by  subscriptions,  Management  is  entrusted  to  a Committee,  eight  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  four  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  his  successors  and 
three  by  the  Borough  of  West  Ham.  While  part  of  the  park  is  laid  out  as  a garden, 
there  are  extensive  facilities  for  tenuis,  cricket,  football,  hockey,  netball  and 
athletics.  Band  performances  are  given  in  the  summer  and  there  is  a putting  j 
green,  children’s  playground  and  sandpit.  The  net  expenditure  from  City’s  Cash  in 
1956-57  was  £13,500. 

BunMH  Fields 

The  maintenance  of  this  ancient  burial  ground,  which  is  just  outside  the  City 
boundary,  in  1956-57  cost  £1,807. 

Many  small  open  spaces  in  the  City  are  maintained  by  the  Corporation  from 
Rate  funds,  in  accordance  with  powers  conferred  by  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906, 
and  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Acts,  1933  and  1946,  notably  Finsbury 
Circus  Garden  (where  there  are  band  concerts  and  a bowling  green),  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  St.  Paul’s  Garden,  Bridgewater  Square,  Vine  Street  playground, 
London  Wall  Garden,  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  Tower  Hill  Terrace  and  Smithfield 
Garden,  together  with  other  oases  that  are  under  construction  in  conformity  with 
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the  new  Development  Plan.  The  maintenance  of  these  open  spaces  in  1956-57  cost 
£16,438, 

Markets 

Markets  in  the  City  of  London  were  probably  coeval  with  the  City  itself.  They 
existed  by  prescription  and  immemorial  usage  and  were  not  established  by  royal 
grant  or  authority.  The  title  of  the  Corporation  to  its  market  rights  has  been 
Snfirmed  by  charters  (e.g.  in  1327,  1638  and  1663),  acts  of  Parliaments  and  legal 
decisions.  The  Common  Law  right  that  any  market  set  up  wi&in  7 miles  of  an 
established  market  might  be  suppressed  as  a nuisance  was  reinforced  by  a pro- 
vision in  the  charters  that  no  market  should  be  set  up  within  7 miles  of  the  City. 

Tn  derogation  of  the  City’s  rights  Covent  Garden  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  Spitalfields  Market  to  John  Balch.  The  City  has  also  acquiesced  in 
the  establishment  of  some  other  metropolitan  markets  by  forbearing  to  plead  its 

"^'^The  City  markets  fulfil  a wider  function  than  that  of  supplying  local  needs. 
Not  only  is  the  vast  food  consumption  of  the  Metropolis  satisfied,  but  London  is 
a natural  distributing  centre  for  imported  foodstuffs  and  for  the  disposal  of 
temporary  home  surpluses.  The  Corporation  has  exercised  its  market  rights  for 
the  public  benefit  and  has  endeavoured  to  meet  with  adequate  organisatmn  the 
ereaflv  increased  responsibilities  laid  upon  it  by  the  development  of  Greater 
London  The  Corporation  removed  the  markets  from  their  original  sites  m the 
streets  and  has  built  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  accommodation  on  more  con- 
venient sites.  It  has  estabhshed  new  markets,  some  outside  the  City  boundary. 
During  and  after  the  war  the  Ministry  of  Food  found  that  the  City  mrat  and 
cattle  markets  were  adequate  and  convenient  to  supply  large  areas  of  Greater 
London  and  adjacent  districts.  The  Corporation  has  constantly  under  review 
the  adequacy  and  convenience  of  all  the  City  markets,  not  only  to  the  traders 
but  to  the  public  in  general,  As  wiU  be  seen  vast  improvements  have  been  under- 
taken at  all  the  markets,  involving  not  only  market  accommodation  and  funchons 
but  also  to  improve  access  by  road  and  rail  and  avoid  local  congestion.  Each  of 
the  four  markets  is  controlled  by  a Committee  of  the  Common  Council  and 
administered  by  a Superintendent,  who  reports  regularly  on  the  conduct  of  the 
market  and  trends  in  trade.  Conferences  with  Market  Tenants’  Associations,  with 
representatives  of  employees,  and  with  traffic  authorities  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  the  four  Markets  Committees  meet  jointly  on  common  problems. 

A market  is  naturally  a concourse  of  people,  of  buyers  and  sellers,  of  produce 
and  vehicles;  it  requires  ancillary  services  and  cannot  be  isolated  from  a town. 
The  more  successful  the  market,  the  greater  the  concourse.  The  Corporation 
has  provided  wide  roadways  around  and  in  its  markets  and  has  in  contemplation 
the  provision  of  additional  internal  parking  facilities.  Every  endeavour  is  made  to 
disperse  market  traffic  before  other  commercial  traffic  becomes  heavy.  The  re- 
moval of  markets  to  new  sites  is  generally  objected  to  by  existing  traders  as 
ancillary  trade  connections  have  grown  up  and  become  firmly  rooted  around  the 
market.  Removal  must  also  entail  immense  cost  and  consequent  higher  rents  and 
tolls  The  consumption  of  London  demands  markets  in  a fairly  central  position; 
removal  to  any  point  of  the  compass  would  entail  a double  journey  across  London 
from  other  points.  Improvements  on  or  near  existing  sites  seems  the  most  practical 
and  economic  solution,  a solution  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  at  Spitalfields 
and  planned  at  Billingsgate  and  Islington.  Much  market  congestion  niay  be 
avoided  by  the  extension  of  standardisation  of  product,  pack  and  package,  which 
enables  goods  to  be  sold  by  sample  and  description--a  development  ffiat  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  Corporation  at  Spitalfields  by  the  building  of  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change  The  constant  desire  of  the  Corporation  to  improve  all  the  markets  is 
manifest  by  its  past  actions  and  its  present  schemes.  Projected  improvement 
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schemes  at  Billingsgate  and  Islington  are  estimated  to  cost  £500,000.  Active  con- 
sideration  is  being  given  to  improvements  to  the  Abattoir  at  the  Cattle  Market 
and  to  ease  the  flow  of  through  traffic  near  Spitalfields.  The  markets,  except  Spital- 
fields,  are  part  of  the  Estates  of  the  Corporation  and  as  such  are  part  of  the 
security  for  Corporation  loans,  not  only  for  markets  but  for  many  other  purposes 
for  which  the  Corporation  requires  to  borrow  money. 

Except  for  Covent  Garden,  granted  in  derogation  of  its  rights,  and  the  Borough 
Market,  once  controlled  by  the  Corporation  and  voluntarily  surrendered,  the 
Corporation  is  really  the  wholesale  market  authority  for  Greater  London.  The 
Corporation  not  only  has  legal  rights  but  vast  experience,  and  no  other  body  has 
staff  experienced  in  administering  such  large  and  varied  markets.  Their  continued 
existence  for  such  a long  period  bears  witness  to  economic  and  successful  ad- 
ministration. The  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  since 
1902  have  had  statutory  powers  to  establish  markets,  but  have  not  used  those 
powers. 


Billingsgate  Market 

Billingsgate,  dating  at  least  from  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred  (A.D.  979-1016) 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  markets  belonging  to  the  Corporation.  Originally  a 
general  market  for  coal,  corn,  iron,  wine  and  other  goods.  Billingsgate  became 
pre-eminently  a fish  market  in  the  16th  century.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  (10  & 
11  Wm.  Ill,  c.  24)  it  was  constituted  a free  and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish 
whatsoever  and  the  Corporation  were  authorised  to  set  tolls.  An  Act  of  1846 
(9  & 10  Viet.  c.  346)  consolidated  earlier  statutes  relating  to  the  Market  and 
provided  that  Billingsgate  should  be  a free  and  open  market  for  the  wholesale 
and  retail  sale  of  all  sorts  of  fish  in  any  quantity  on  every  day  of  the  week 
except  Sunday. 

In  1871  the  Corporation  acquired  statutory  power  to  purchase  additional 
land  and  improve  the  Market  at  a cost  of  £150,000.  Further  extensions  were 
authorised  in  1937  when  Botolph  Wharf,  Nicholson’s  Wharf,  a passage  adjoining 
the  Customs  House  and  certain  warehouses  were  acquired.  The  sites,  unbuilt 
upon  by  reason  of  the  war,  were  used  as  additional  parking  places  for  delivery 
vans.  Technical  improvements  were  constantly  made  and  a new  lighting  system 
was  installed  in  1956.  After  examining  most  carefully  schemes  for  the  removal 
of  Billingsgate  Market  the  Council  accepted  a report  on  31st  October,  1957, 
recommending  the  construction  of  a large  quay  as  a parking  space,  with  entrance 
and  exit  roadways,  and  ancillary  improvements  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £300  000 
the  proposals  are  designed  to  bring  all  market  traffic  into  the  Market  to  the  relik  of 
the  surrounding  streets,  and  the  London  County  Council  has  granted  planning 
permission. 

The  bulk  of  the  supplies  to  the  Market  is  drawn  from  Hull,  Grimsby  Aber- 
deen,  Fleetwood,  Milford  and  Lowestoft,  but  there  is  hardly  a fishing  village 
that  does  not  at  some  season  send  part  of  its  catches  to  Billingsgate  It  is  in  fact 
the  clearing-house  for  the  fishing  industry.  Some  supplies  are  received  from’ 
continental  ports.  The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  received  at  the  Market: 


1889 

1938 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


A daily  average  of 
tons  last  year. 


tons 

tons 

127  916 

1950  . 

. 153,782 

149425 

1951  . 

. 160,836 

140,428 

195,387 

1952  . 

1953  . 

. 148,452 

. 129,451 

195,567 

1954  . 

. 117,774 

194,093 

1955  . 

. 111,803 

174,176 

1956  . 

. 105,111 

1957  . 

. 102,227 

600  tons  in  1947  has  declined  to  a daily  average  of  330 
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While  recent  contractions  in  supplies  reflect  a general  trend  in  the  industry, 
the  figures  at  Billingsgate  have  been  aggravated  by  deliveries  from  the  ports 
direct  to  retailers,  the  refusal  of  porters  to  handle  fish  from  senders  who  also 
deliver  direct,  the  introduction  of  filleting  machines  at  the  ports  whereby  tonnage 
at  the  Market  is  reduced,  and  the  direct  marketing  of  frozen  packs.  The  income 
from  the  Market,  as  a result  of  higher  charges,  has  remained  steady  at  around 
£60,000  per  annum.  AUowing  for  the  cost  of  the  improvement  scheme  the  net 
annual  deficit  is  estimated  at  £3,750. 


Leadenhall  Market 

A market  has  been  held  in  this  area  for  more  than  six  centuries.  The  Corpora- 
tion acquired  the  freehold  in  1411  and  constructed  a large  market  house  m 1445. 

The  market  was  last  rebuilt  in  1881.  Approaches  have  been  widened  and  im- 
nroved  Although  part  of  the  Market  is  still  a wholesale  poultry,  game  and  egg 
market  many  of  the  shops  are  let  to  retailers  of  meat,  fish,  provisions,  fruit, 
seeds  and  other  articles.  Being  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  the  market,  covering  an 
area  of  about  26,000  square  ft.,  is  a popular  shopping  centre  for  City  workers, 
particularly  during  their  lunch  break.  No  tolls  are  levied  and  no  record  is  kept 
of  deliveries.  Income  from  rents  in  the  Market  is  £16,000  per  annum. 

London  Central  Markets 

Smithfield  has  been  renowned  as  a market  place  since  the  12th  century  and  toll, 
called  ‘scavage’,  was  collected  by  the  City  authorities  as  early  as  1226.  The  Cor- 
ooration’s  title  to  the  field  and  to  receive  tolls  and  profits  from  fairs  and  markets 
was  confirmed  by  charter  of  1638.  In  1615  the  City  spent  £16,000  on  paving 
the  market  area,  fencing  it  with  rails  and  constructing  sewers  to  carry  away  the 
surface  water.  Till  the  18th  century  the  market  consisted  only  of  pens  and  was 
mainly  a live  cattle  market.  * , . j , 

The  London  Central  Meat,  Poultry  and  Provisions  Markets  were  established  at 
Smithfield  by  virtue  of  a statute  of  1860  (23  & 24  Viet.,  c.  193),  the  hve  cattle 
market  with  attendant  drovers,  having  been  moved  to  Islington  in  1855.  A dead 
meat  market,  estabUshed  in  Newgate  Street  by  1600,  was  transferred  to  the  Central 
Markets  in  1868.  Farringdon  Market,  formerly  Fleet  Market,  for  fruit,  vegetables 
and  flowers  was  closed  and  transferred  to  the  Central  Markets  in  1892.  Extensions 
of  the  Central  Markets  were  authorised  by  subsequent  Acts  until  by  1899  it 
comprised  six  separate  buildings  and  covered  an  area  of  10  acres. 

The  market  is  well  planned  for  receiving  and  distributing  supplies,  an  average 
weight  of  2,000  tons  being  a normal  day’s  delivery.  The  substructure  of  all  market 
buildings  is  used  as  railway  goods  depots  and  cold  storage,  lifts  communicating 
directly  into  the  market.  Fifteen  miles  of  rails  are  capable  of  hanging  60,000 
sides  of  meat.  During  the  war  the  market  was  taken  over  by  the  Mimstry  and 
only  the  traders  in  poultry  and  provisions  remained.  The  fish  and  frmt,  vegetable 
and  flower  sections,  comprising  69  shops,  were  destroyed  and  have  not  been 

'^^The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  meat  and  poultry  section  of  the  Market  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table  of  deliveries; 


tons 

tons 

1869  . 

. 127,981 

1948  . 

. 286,217 

1878  . 

. 195,993 

1950  . 

. 347,462 

1888  . 

. 263,520 

1952  . 

. 300,244 

1898  . 

. 405,282 

1953  . 

. 363,196 

1908  . 

. 409,732 

1954  . 

. 354,698 

1918  . 

. 211,090 

1955  . 

. 386,046 

1928  . 

. 470,161 

1956  . 

. 423,968 

1938  . 

. 461,957 

1957  . 

. 422,607 
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Of  the  1956  supplies,  half  the  beef  was  imported  from  the  Argentine  and 
half  the  mutton  came  from  New  Zealand.  85%  of  the  pork  and  90%  of  the 
poultry  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Handling  is  undertaken  by  about 
600  licensed  porters  and  meat  inspectors  are  maintained  by  the  Corporation  at  the  | 
Market.  In  1956  the  weight  of  meat  condemned  was  657  tons,  and  in  1957  497  tons.  | 

The  Poultry  Market  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  23rd  January,  1958,  and  tem-  f 
porary  accommodation  is  being  arranged  for  the  tenants  until  a decision  as  to 
rebuilding  can  be  taken. 

Income  from  the  Meat,  Poultry  and  Provision  Market  is  in  the  region  of 
£250,000  per  annum  and  from  the  Fish,  Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Market 
about  £5,000  per  annum.  After  allowing  for  reserve  allocations  for  periodic 
painting  and  works,  there  is  at  present  an  annual  surplus  which  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced  as  a result  of  the  above  mentioned  fire. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 

The  Cattle  Market,  formerly  at  Smithfield,  was  established  at  Islington  in 
1855  under  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Market  Act,  1851  (14  & 15  Viet.,  c.  61). 

Animals  from  foreign  countries  as  weU  as  home-bred  cattle  were  received  at 
the  Market  without  restriction  till  1871.  An  Act  (32  & 33  Viet.,  c.  70)  passed  in 
1869  constituted  the  Corporation  of  London  the  sole  local  authority  in  the 
Metropolis  for  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  The  Corporation 
thereupon  constructed  at  Deptford  a separate  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  an  initial  [ 
cost  of  £224,000.  Subsequent  extensions  enlarged  the  Market  area  to  nearly  , 
30  acres.  The  site  was  appropriated  by  the  War  Office  in  1914  and  the  trade  , 
in  live  foreign  cattle  for  slaughters  did  not  revive  after  the  war.  Subsequently  ■ 
the  site  was  sold  to  the  Government. 

The  Cattle  Market,  abattoir  and  lairages  at  Islington  occupy  a site  of  approxi- 
mately 33  acres.  The  lairage  accommodation  has  proved  adequate  for  all 
animals  ever  sent  to  the  Market.  Facilities  are  available  for  the  feeding  and  care 
of  five  animals  (hay,  straw  and  fodder  cost  over  £5,921  in  1957),  and  for  cleans- 
ing and  disinfecting  vehicles  used  for  carriage.  A watch  is  also  kept  on  the 
suitability  of  transport. 

The  abattoir  and  chill  rooms,  erected  by  the  Corporation  at  a cost  of  over  i 
£60,000,  offer  every  facility  and  reduce  to  a minimum  the  time  and  labour  spent  | 
on  slaughter.  Electric  hoists  are  installed  in  the  slaughterhouses,  a constant  supply 
of  hot  water  is  available  for  dressing  the  animals  and  facilities  are  available  for 
chilling  the  carcases  before  distribution.  In  1957  the  number  of  carcases  exceeded 
24,000.  Further  modernisation  of  the  abattoir  is  planned.  About  150  slaughter- 
men and  36  drovers  are  licensed  by  the  Corporation.  All  animals  are  rendered 
insensible  to  pain  before  slaughter  and  the  most  modern  human  slaughtering 
instruments  are  provided.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  slaughter  by  Jewish  or 
Moslem  methods.  A Veterinary  Officer  provides  certificates  for  the  export  of  meat. 

During  both  World  Wars  the  Market  was  used  as  a Government  depot  and  on 
the  last  occasion  the  period  of  Ministry  control  extended  to  14i  years,  till  June, 
1954.  Ministry  concentration  of  slaughtering  increased  considerably  the  work  of 
the  Market  in  the  years  prior  to  1955. 

The  number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  the  Market  in  recent  years  was  as 
follows: 

1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

Cattle  102,959  105,094  110,657  102,664  86,866  92,314  50,997  52,553  50,622 

Sheep  150,982  139,176  132,334  144,641  146,648  119,852  61,905  44,345  42,986 

Calves  60,664  60,001  63,552  66,212  66,548  75,124  82,979  101  213  78  015 

Pigs  11,967  7,694  8,976  5,495  75,383  144,455  110,967  72,474  58,842 

326,572  311,965  315,519  319,012  355,445  431,745  306,848  270,585  230,465 
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Numbers  iu  1956  and  1957  may  have  been  affected  by  the  Government  decision 
to  permit  the  reopening  of  small  private  slaughterhouses,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  adequate  meat  inspection.  During  1957  meat  condemned  at  the 
Cattle  Market  as  unfit  for  food  amounted  to  120  tons,  for  which  £3,326  was 
paid  to  the  traders  concerned. 

The  Corporation  has.  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section  68  of  the 
Disease  of  Animals  Act,  1950,  entered  into  agreements  with  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  discharge  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Council’s  duties  under  the 
Horses  (Sea  Transport)  Order,  1952,  and  the  Exported  Cattle  Protection  Order, 
1957.  Considerable  quantities  of  meat  are  also  prepared  and  certified  for  export  to 

the  Continent.  , . 

Apart  from  the  various  activities  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  hvestock 
industry,  the  market  square  of  some  15  acres  was  the  scene  for  many  years  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  one  of  the  largest  general  markets  in  the  world,  which 
became  popularly  known  as  the  ‘Caledonian  Market’.  Accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  over  2,000  stallholders,  most  under  cover,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  commodity  which  could  not  be  bought  ‘on  the  stones’.  Many  of  the 
stallholders  would  otherwise  have  been  engaged  in  street  trading.  The  market  was 
closed  in  1939  and  has  not  been  reopened.  On  31st  October,  1957,  the  Council 
agreed  to  a report  recommending  that  parliamentary  powers  be  sought  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  utilise  the  Market  Square  at  Islington  as  a Fruit,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Market,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £300,000.  Such  a market  might  well 
ease  congestion  elsewhere  by  providing  an  alternative  site  for  the  trade  at  a very 

moderate  capital  cost.  „ . ^ 

The  total  revenue  received  in  1957  was  about  £125,000,  and  after  allowing  for 
reserve  funds  for  works  and  maintenance,  there  was  surplus  of  some  £9,200,  the 
first  for  many  years. 


Spitalflelds  Market 

The  right  to  hold  a market  at  Spitalflelds  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  John 
Balch  in  1682.  The  freehold  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  in  1901  and  the 
leasehold  interest  was  obtained  in  1920  after  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney 
had  declined  to  exercise  its  option  to  acquire  the  Market. 

The  area  of  the  main  market  was  almost  doubled  under  statutory  powers 
obtained  by  the  Corporation  in  1922  and  now  covers  about  5 acres  on  an  island 
site.  It  contains  over  200  warehouses  and  stands,  most  with  storage  basements.  A 
separate  section  of  36  stands  with  basements  was  created  specially  suitable  for  the 
sale  of  flowers  and  a large  building  on  an  adjacent  site,  and  known  as  the  London 
Fruit  exchange,  was  designed  for  the  handling  of  imported  fruit  and  the  holding 
of  auction  sales.  Two  auction  rooms  are  capable  of  seating  nearly  1,000  buyers. 
Much  of  the  fruit  is  sold  by  sample  and  never  actually  enters  the  market.  Internally 
the  market  is  well  laid  out  with  wide  roadways  and  the  whole  market  area 
extends  to  nearly  10  acres.  It  has  become  a most  important  metropohtan  market, 
and  a key  distributive  centre  for  imported  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  Committee  are  proceeding  with  further  traffic  improveinent  schemes  but 
traffic  in  the  area  is  not  entirely  a market  matter  for  main  roads  in  the  district  are 
themselves  congested  quite  apart  from  market  traffic. 

The  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1922,  enabled  the  Corporation  to 
borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Market  on  the  credit  of  the  market  revenues  with 
the  General  Rates  of  the  City  as  a collateral  security  to  the  extent  of  a 3d.  rate, 
any  deficit  in  revenue  to  that  extent  being  charged  to  the  rate  and  any  surplus 
being  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Rate.  In  1928  the  rates  were  charged 
with  £52,000  but  as  market  revenues  increased  the  yearly  deficit  decreased.  In 
1956  a surplus  of  £25,410  and  in  1957  £9,762  was  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the 
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rates.  Towards  an  outstanding  loan  of  nearly  £li  million  some  £364,000  is  pro- 
vided  in  a sinking  fund. 


Inspection  of  Shops,  etc 

The  following  Acts,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  the  remainder  of  London,  are  administered  in  the  City  by  the  Corporation; 

Explosives  Acts,  1875  and  1923. 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1912,  Part  II,  Petroleum 
Oil  Depots. 

Fabrics  (Misdescription)  Act,  1913. 

London  County  Council  (Celluloid  &c.)  Act,  1915. 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts,  1915-1950,  Establishments 
for  Massage  or  Special  Treatment. 

Finance  (new  Duties)  Act,  1916. 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts,  1921  and  1926  Employ- 
ment Agencies. 

Theatrical  Employers  Registration  Acts,  1925  and  1928. 

Performing  Animals  (Regulation)  Act,  1925. 

Petroleum  (Regulation)  Acts,  1928  and  1936. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  Part  II,  Employment  of  Children. 

Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938. 

War  Charities  Act,  1940. 

Shops  Act,  1950. 

Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  section  42,  Protective  Helmets. 

Nurses  Agencies  Act,  1957. 

The  following  Acts,  also  administered  by  the  Corporation  in  the  City,  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  elsewhere  in  London: 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Heating  Appliances  (Fireguards)  Act,  1952. 

Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956. 

The  three  Corporation  Inspectors  are  authorised  to  carry  out  all  duties  under 
aU  the  above  Acts  and  do  not  specialise  in  particular  sections.  This  method  repre- 
sents the  most  economical  use  of  manpower  and  makes  unnecessary  visits  by 
several  inspectors  to  the  same  building. 

Inspection  of  shops  in  the  City  is  of  considerable  importance.  Not  only  is  there 
a large  number  of  retail  shops  and  catering  establishments  employing  many  assis- 
tants, but  there  is  an  even  greater  number  of  wholesale  establishments  where  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  staff  are  equally  important.  An  owner  occupier  of 
a shop  in  the  City  is  rare.  The  employment  of  young  persons  in  shops,  caf6s, 
warehouses  and  commercial  establishments  requires  careful  scrutiny. 

Responsibilities  under  the  Petroleum  Act  involve  consultations  with  architects, 
heating  and  ventilation  engineers  and  other  specialist  contractors  concerned  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  new  and  the  adaption  of  existing  buildings,  which 
consultations  are  carried  through  directly  by  the  inspectors.  This  procedure  is 
expeditious  and  the  lack  of  a rigid  code  of  requirements  preserves  the  deliberate 
flexibility  contained  in  the  legislation.  Each  licence  is  drafted  specifically  to  cover 
the  premises  in  question. 

The  work  of  inspection  under,  and  enforcement  of,  the  provisions  of  the  other 
Acts  mentioned  above  varies  little  from  that  undertaken  by  other  authorities,  but 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  City,  its  buildings  and  commercial  methods 
and  needs. 
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Weights  and  Measures 

Under  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  the  ‘Court 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City’  are  designated  as  the  local  authority 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts  in  the 
‘County  of  the  City  of  London’.  The  rights  formerly  granted  by  Charters  are 
protected  by  sections  67  and  68  respectively  of  that  Act. 

The  Corporation  administers  the  following  Acts,  Regulations,  Statutory  Instru- 
ments, By-laws,  etc.,  relating  to  Weights  and  Measures  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  City  of  London.  No  jurisdiction  is  exercised  over  any  Markets  or  other  Cor- 
poration property  situated  outside  the  City  boundaries: 

Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878,  1889,  1892,  1893,  1897,  1904,  1926,  1936. 
Weights  and  Measures  Regulations,  1907-1952. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Leather  Measuremeut)  Regulations,  1921. 

Measuring  Instruments  (Liquid  Fuel  and  Lubricating  Oil)  Regulations,  1929. 
Weights  and  Measures  (Sand  and  Ballast)  Regulations,  1938-1943. 

Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926. 

Pre-packed  Food  (Weights  and  Measures;  Marking)  Order,  1950. 

Bread  Order,  1953. 

Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures;  Bacon  and  Ham)  Regulations,  1956. 
City  of  London  Coal  and  Coke  By-Laws. 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1926  (s.  41). 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1928  (ss.  55  & 56). 
Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  1887-1953, 

Licensing  Act,  1953  (ss.  130  & 131). 

Corn  Sales  Act,  1921  (ss.  1 & 5). 

Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847  (ss.  21-30). 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (s.  201). 

Factories  Act,  1937  (s.  121). 

The  powers  and  duties  thus  conferred  upon  the  Corporation  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  given  to  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  Nevertheless  administration  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
commercial  activities  of  each  area.  Duties  fall  broadly  into  three  headings: 

A.  To  ensure  that  all  weighing  and  measuring  appliances  supplied  by  manu- 
facturers to  traders  are  accurate,  by  the  verification  and  stamping  of  ail  new 
and  repaired  apparatus. 

B.  To  ensure  that  traders’  appliances  remain  accurate  during  use,  are  suitable 
to  their  particular  trade,  and  are  used  correctly  and  not  fraudulently.  This 
is  done  by  the  ‘in  situ’  inspection  of  all  appliances  in  use  for  trade  at  least 
once  a year. 

C.  To  protect  all  sections  of  the  community  against  receiving  incorrect  weight 
or  measure  when  buying  foodstuffs,  coal,  coke,  liquid  fuel,  certain  intoxi- 
cants, sand  and  ballast,  and  all  other  commodities  within  the  limitations  of 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  1887  to  1953,  To  carry  out  these  duties  fre- 
quent weighings  of  actual  deliveries  of  coal,  coke,  meat,  bread,  milk  etc., 
are  made.  Complaints  are  fully  investigated  and,  when  necessary,  test  pur- 
chases are  made. 

A.  The  Department  is  open  every  day  for  verification  of  new  and  repaired 
appliances  and  has  the  necessary  staff  and  equipment  to  deal  with  submitted 
apparatus  quickly  and  efficiently,  whereas  some  Counties’  Weights  and  Measures 
Offices  only  accept  equipment  for  verification  on  certain  days.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Regulations,  1907,  the  City  Weights  and  Measures 
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Department  has  specialised  in  the  verification  of  glass  measures  (particularly 
Apothecaries’  measures).  During  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1957,  this  De-  . 
partment  verified  and  stamped  82,619  measures  of  capacity.  The  total  revenue  I 
during  1957  from  verification  amounted  to  over  £7,436,  of  which  £6,376  was  I 
derived  from  the  stamping  of  apothecaries’  measures.  I 

Glass  graduators  and  scalemakers  with  premises  as  far  away  as  Croydon  and  I 
Hounslow  regularly  submit  their  appliances  to  this  Office,  mainly  because  the  f 
facilities  and  service  offered  here  are  convenient.  Due  to  the  large  amount  of 
verification  performed,  the  revenue  from  statutory  verification  fees  makes  this 
Department  much  less  dependent  financially  upon  the  ratepayer;  during  the  past 
three  years,  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  running  the  Department 
has  been  met  from  this  source  of  revenue. 

B.  The  qualified  Inspectors  of  the  Department  have  the  usual  powers  of  entry, 
inspection,  seizure,  etc.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  City’s  trade 
is  wholesale  the  actual  types  of  inspections  differ  from  those  areas  where  retail 
transactions  form  the  larger  part  of  trade  dealings.  A large  amount  of  time  is 
spent  by  the  City  Inspectors  in  inspecting  the  weighing  appliances  in  the  various 
wholesale  markets  within  the  City,  e.g.  Smithfield  and  Billingsgate,  where  all 
weighing  machines  are  inspected  twice  annually.  A large  proportion  of  the  whole- 
sale diamond  trade  of  the  Country  is  centred  in  the  City,  and  because  of  the  very 
precise  types  of  balances  employed,  a considerable  amount  of  time  has  to  be 
devoted  to  this  section  of  commerce. 

C.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  City  contains  the  headquarters  of  a large  number 

of  nation-wide  Companies  concerned  with  the  sale  of  imported  food,  the  staff 
of  the  City  ofiSce  spend  much  time  in  advising  on  matters  of  labelling  and  in 
check-weighing  pre-packed  foods.  A service  is  offered  to  importers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  concerned  with  canned  and  packeted  foods  whereby  samples  of  these 
foods  can  be  examined  and  a certificate  issued  as  to  their  contents  and  com-  j 
pliance  with  the  various  Orders  relating  to  food  labelling  matters.  This  service  ( 
is  welcomed  by  the  trade  as  a means  of  preventing  short-weight  or  incorrectly 
labelled  tins  and  packets  of  food  from  being  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  complaints  and  possible  prosecutions  by  Inspectors  I 

in  various  parts  of  the  Country.  In  addition  to  this,  numerous  enquiries  from  | 

other  Weights  and  Measures  authorities  are  made  at  the  Head  Offices  of  food  | 

distributors  and  importers,  and  the  City  Inspectors  have  therefore  tended  to  ! 

become  specialists  in  the  enforcement  and  interpretation  of  the  numerous  enact-  ; 

ments  and  regulations  relating  to  the  weight  and  labelling  of  foods.  During  1957, 
4,383  articles  of  food  including  milk  were  examined  under  the  scheme,  and  3,787 
packeted  and  canned  commodities  have  been  net-weighed  and  the  markings 
examined  to  ensure  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Pre-Packed  Food 
(Weights  and  Measures:  Marking)  Order,  1950.  Of  these,  505  have  been  found  ? 
deficient  in  weight,  and  many  were  also  incorrectly  marked.  i 

The  ‘Report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  Legislation’  submitted  : 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  13th  December,  1950,  and  presented  ! 
by  him  to  Parliament  in  May,  1951  (Cmd.  8219),  may  be  quoted; 

414.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  task  of  reorganisation  would  need  to  be 
taken  in  two  stages.  Stage  I should  come  at  the  end  of  two  years  from 
the  passing  of  any  new  Act  based  on  our  recommendations  and  would  be 
designed  to  allow  time  for  the  smaller  authorities  to  make  the  necessary  } 
arrangements  for  transferring  their  responsibilities  to  the  larger  authori- 
ties. Stage  II  should  come  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act  and  would  be  designed  to  give  the  larger  authorities  time  to 
reorganise  their  services  in  the  light  of  the  new  duties  they  may  be  called  | 
upon  to  administer  under  the  new  Act.  I 
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415.  On  the  basis  of  these  definitions,  we  recommend  that  at  Stage  I only  the 
following  units  of  local  government  should  continue  to  be  Weights  and 
Measures  authorities;  in  England  and  Wales,  counties  and  county  boroughs 
and  the  four  boroughs  mentioned  below:  in  Scotland  . . . 

The  four  special  cases  in  England  and  Wales  are  the  City  of  London, 
Luton,  Poole  and  Cambridge.  The  first  of  these,  with  its  own  traditions 
of  Weights  and  Measures  enforcement  dating  back  to  very  early  times, 
has  a day  population  of  some  400,000  and  employs  at  present  four 
Inspectors  who  are  well  versed  in  the  dealings  at  a number  of  important 
wholesale  markets. 

417.  By  Stage  II,  each  of  the  remaining  local  authorities  should  have  been 
able  to  make  the  staff  arrangements  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  Act;  and  we  recommend  that  any  authority  in  whose  area  the 
work  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  at  least  three  Inspectors 
should  take  steps  to  combine  with  another  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
weights  and  measures  administration  so  that  an  inspectorate  of  an  efficient 
size  can  be  created 

455.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that  each  local  authority  should  ap- 
point a fuUy  qualified  Chief  Inspector. 

The  City  of  London  inspectorate  consists  of  Chief  Inspector,  three  qualified 
inspectors,  seven  assistants  and  a clerk  and  cashier. 


Bridges 

All  the  road  bridges  connecting  the  City  with  Southwark  and  Bermond^y 
namely  Tower,  London,  Southwark  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  are  owned  and  main- 
tained by  the  Corporation,  expenditure  on  buildings,  maintenance,  watching  and 
cleansing  being  charged  to  the  income  from  property,  of  which  the  Corporation 
are  trustees,  known  as  the  Bridge  House  Estates.  Thus  the  bridges  are  not  a 
charge  on  either  rates  or  taxes. 

The  title  of  the  Corporation  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  is  very  ancient  and, 
though  the  doctrine  of  trusts  was  not  fully  developed  in  the  13th  century,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  citizens  assumed  a voluntary  trust  and  regarded 
themselves  as  holding  the  properties  belonging  to  London  Bridge  as  trustees  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  bridge.  The  origin  of  this  trust  exercised  by  the  citizens 
possibly  extends  back  to  the  early  wooden  bridge  across  the  Thames,  which 
existed  before  Peter  of  Colechurch’s  stone  bridge  of  1176. 

The  care  and  custody  of  the  bridge  and  its  estates  were  vested  in  two  Wardens 
(later  styled  Bridge  Masters)  who  possessed  large,  if  not  absolute,  powers  of  deal- 
ing with  the  properties,  their  accounts,  always  kept  separately  from  the  other 
accounts  of  the  Corporation,  being  audited  annually  by  a Committee  appointed 
to  represent  the  citizens.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Wardens  were  varied,  notably  by  an  Act  of  Common  Council  of  1592 
which  established  a Committee  to  lease  the  Estates.  This  Committee,  now  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee,  gradually  assumed  all  the  powers  of  the 
Wardens,  although  two  Bridge  Masters  are  still  annually  elected  in  Common  Hall. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Estates  are  today  held  by  the  Corporation  as  trustees,  origin- 
ally for  the  maintenance  of  ‘The  Bridge’,  though  the  Funds  have  been  utilised  in 
more  recent  times  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance, not  only  of  the  ‘new’  London  Bridge  (constructed  in  the  years  1825-31, 
at  a cost  of  £715,000,  replacing  the  original  bridge  of  Peter  of  Colechurch),  but 
also  of  the  Tower,  Southwark  and  Blackfriars  Bridges.  Of  these,  Blackfriars 
Bridge  is  the  oldest  and  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Corporation  in  the  years 
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1760-1769  The  Bridge  remained  in  use  for  over  a century,  extensive  repairs  being 
carried  out  in  the  year  1833,  and  was  eventually  replaced  by  the  present  structure 
in  1869  In  1906  the  bridge  was  widened  to  permit  of  the  construction  of  a | 
tramway  (now  removed)  at  a cost  of  £232,000.  Southwark  Bridge,  originally  j 
erected  by  a private  company  in  1815,  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  in  1868  i 
for  the  sum  of  £218,000  and  freed  from  toll;  the  work  of  widening  and  improving  j 
the  gradients  of  the  bridge  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1914-18,  but  the  re-  I 
constructed  bridge  was  eventually  opened  in  1921.  Tower  Bridge  was  completed  ' 
and  opened  in  the  year  1894  at  a cost  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  of  about 
£1  184  000  The  maintenance  of  these  four  bridges  involves  an  expenditure  out 
of’the’ revenues  of  the  estates  of  approximately  £85,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
capital  charges.  The  surplus  revenues  from  the  estates  are  allocated  to  reserves  for 
bridge  rebuilding,  property  improvement  and  bridge  repainting  and  repairs.  The 
total  allocation  to  these  reserves  in  1956-57  was  £167,000. 

The  properties  comprising  the  Bridge  House  Estates  are  situated  in  the  City 
of  London,  the  Boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Bermondsey  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Metropolis  and  produce  with  investment  income  a gross  annual  revenue  of  nearly 
£400,000.  Though  a large  proportion  of  this  revenue  is  derived  from  ground  , 
rents’  and  other  leasehold  properties,  part  of  the  Estate  consists  of  residential 
accommodation  including  certain  properties  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Corporation  of  London  (Bridges)  Act,  1911. 

Following  the  completion  of  Tower  Bridge  and  the  widening  of  London  Bridge 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Corporation  was  authorised  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  (Bridges)  Act,  1911,  to  provide,  by  means  of  a 
proposed  St.  Paul’s  Bridge,  a further  means  of  cross-river  communication.  The 
construction  of  the  new  bridge  was  necessarily  postponed  on  account  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1914;  but  meanwhile  a considerable  area  of  property 
had  been  acquired  to  enable  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  to  be  constructed. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  property  acquired  included  a large  area  of  old 
cottage  property  known  as  the  Moss  Alley  area,  and  which,  at  the  time,  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  slum  areas  in  London.  The  clearance  of  this  property 
was  long  overdue;  and  the  abandonment  in  1929  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Bridge  scheme  ; 
provided  the  Corporation  with  a long  awaited  opportunity  to  utilise  the  Moss  j 
Alley  area  (no  longer  required  for  bridge  approaches)  as  a vacant  site  to  which  ! 
it  could  remove  tenants  from  other  sub-standard  residential  accommodation,  thus  j 
enabling  a progressive  scheme  of  redevelopment  to  be  contemplated,  j 

Though  the  Corporation  no  longer  enjoyed  Statutory  Powers  to  undertake  a ; 
rehousing  scheme  (which  powers  had  lapsed  with  the  abandonment  of  the  St 
Paul’s  Bridge  scheme),  it  was  felt  that  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  pro- 
gressive policy  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the  early  thirties  on  the  question,  of 
slum  clearance  merited  steps  being  taken  to  overcome  legal  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  limited  powers  enjoyed  by  the  Corporation  as  private  trustees.  Negotiations  ; 
to  this  end  were  satisfactorily  concluded,  and  in  1930,  two  blocks  of  flats,  now 
known  as  Sumner  Buildings  were  erected  in  Sumner  Street  at  a cost  of  some 
£67,000  for  the  purpose  of  rehousing  the  residents  of  the  Moss  Alley  area.  Later, 
in  the  same  year,  the  construction  of  two  additional  blocks  of  flats  on  an  adjoining  | 
site  was  undertaken,  thereby  enabling  tenants  of  old  properties  in  Tupman  Place  j 
to  be  rehoused.  With  these  properties  in  hand  the  clearance  of  the  whole  of  the 
Tupman  Place  area  was  undertaken.  In  1933  the  Common  Council  gave  approval 
to  a scheme  for  the  progressive  redevelopment  of  a number  of  other  residential 
areas  forming  part  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  by  the  erection  of  blocks  of  fiats 
as  the  cleared  sites  successively  became  available.  Under  this  policy,  a block  of 
flats  known  as  Stopher  House  was  erected  in  1936  and  a further  block  known  as 
Pafceman  House  in  1939,  these  schemes  involving  a total  expenditure  out  of 
Bridge  House  Estates  funds  of  some  £50,000. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  necessarily  postponed  further  estate 
development;  but  as  a result  of  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  London  County 
Council,  a block  of  flats  was  erected  in  Lancaster  Street  in  1954  at  a cost  of 
some  £70,000,  and  at  the  present  time  a further  block  of  flats,  shops  and  garages 
is  nearing  completion  in  Great  Suffolk  Street,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
amounts  to  approximately  £250,000. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  during  the  past  25  years  the  Corporation,  as  trustees 
of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  has  been  involved  in  the  progressive  modernisation 
of  much  of  its  residential  accommodation  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  forming 
part  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates.  In  addition  to  the  construction  of  new  blocks 
of  flats,  the  Corporation  has  carried  out  an  extensive  programme  of  repair  of 
war  damage  and  rehabilitation  of  other  residential  properties  with  the  result  that 
it  is  now  entitled  to  regard  its  task  in  this  direction  as  within  sight  of  completion, 
since  most  of  the  remaining  sub-standard  accommodation  is  incapable  of  separate 
redevelopment  for  residential  purposes,  either  by  reason  of  zoning  in  the  County 
of  London  Develonment  Plan  for  Non-Residential  Purposes,  or  on  account  of 
other  Town  Planning  requirements.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Southwark  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council,  with  whom 
the  Corporation  has  maintained  a close  liaison  in  housing  developments,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  remaining  sub-standard  areas  to  be  incorporated  (where 
appropriate)  into  large  schemes  of  residential  redevelopment  by  these  local 
authorities. 

In  undertaking  these  extensive  housing  schemes,  the  Corporation  has  had  to 
have  regard  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Trust,  namely,  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  cross-river  communications.  Although  the  return  on  the  capital 
invested  in  housing  schemes  has  necessarily  been  very  low  (of  the  order  of  1% 
to  li%),  it  was  felt  that  the  historic  connection  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  with 
the  Borough  of  Southwark  in  particular,  justified  the  Corporation  taking  an  en- 
lightened view  of  responsibilities  as  a landlord,  provided  always  that  it  was 
satisfied  that  it  did  not  thereby  jeopardise  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Trust.  How- 
ever, with  the  ever-increasing  problem  of  traffic  congestion,  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  question  of  cross-river  communications  is  again  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Corporation.  Schemes  for  the  ultimate  replacement  of  Tower 
Bridge  and  the  provision  of  additional  pedestrian  and  vehicular  facilities  on 
London  Bridge  are  actively  being  pursued.  While  loans  outstanding  chargeable 
to  Bridge  House  Funds  amount  to  £500,300,  a bridge  rebuilding  reserve  fund, 
judiciously  built  up,  now  exceeds  £1  million. 


Education 

The  Corporation  of  London  is  not  a local  education  authority  under  the  Education 
Acts.  In  the  City  the  Local  Education  Authority  is  the  London  County  Council. 
The  Corporation  appoints  one  of  the  Managers  of  Sir  John  Cass  Foundation 
School  and  of  Coleman  Street  Ward  School.  Three  representative  Governors  are 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  Castle  Baynard  Ward  School,  two  to  Cripple- 
gate  School  Foundation,  one  to  the  Central  Foundation  Schools,  one  to  the  City 
of  London  College,  eight  to  the  United  Westminster  Schools,  and  one  to  Birkbeck 
College,  and  twelve  Governors  are  appointed  for  Christ’s  Hospital.  Twenty  per- 
sons are  nominated  as  Governors  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education,  four  of  whom  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute; 
the  scheme  is  under  review.  To  the  latter  Institute  the  Corporation  has  made  grants 
totalling  £40,000.  Attention  must  also  he  drawn  to  the  numerous  schools  and 
educational  institutions  founded,  managed  or  supported  by  the  Livery  Companies. 

Although  never  enjoying  the  status  of  an  education  authority  by  statute,  the 
Corporation  continues  its  work  in  the  provision  of  educational  facilities.  In  some 
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respects  it  was  a pioneer  as  a local  authority  in  this  field.  The  Corporation  now  , 
m-mtains  from  moneys  other  than  Rate  Funds,  the  City  of  London  School, 
estabUshed  in  1834,  the  City  of  London  School  for  Girls,  opened  in  1894,  the 
City  of  London  Freemen’s  School,  founded  in  1854,  and  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  and  Drama,  opened  in  1880. 

City  of  London  School 

John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  of  London,  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  in  1442 
lands  and  tenements  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of  four  boys 
born  within  the  City  of  London  and  then  others  in  their  places  for  ever.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  precise  terms  of  Carpenter’s  bequest  were  observed  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  For  ten  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  City  of  London 
School,  Carpenter’s  scholars  were  educated  at  Tonbridge  School.  Following  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  terms  of  the  bequest  the  Corporation  sponsored  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1834  which  charged  the  Carpenter  Estates  with  a perpetual 
annual  sum  of  £900  for  the  support  of  a school.  ^ 

The  City  of  London  School  was  built  on  the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000.  In  1882  the  School  was  removed  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  j 
the  new  premises  costing  £100,000.  An  extension  in  1937  cost  £45,000,  and  the  j 
recent  incorporation  of  an  adjoining  building  entailed  an  expense  of  £56,000. 
The  premises  contain  a gymnasium,  swimming  bath  and  fives  courts,  and  the 
playing  fields  axe  at  Grove  Park. 

The  original  curriculum  of  the  school  was  very  liberal  for  the  period;  it 
included  French,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  and  lectures  in  chemistry  and 
philosophy.  Science  has  always  been  stressed  and  a scheme  for  additional  labora- 
tories at  a cost  of  £40,000  was  approved  in  July,  1957,  with  the  aid  of  a grant 
of  £9,600  from  the  Industrial  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Scientific  Education. 
Russian  has  recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Boys  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  nine  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen;  the  present 
number  receiving  tuition  being  870.  There  are  over  forty  full-time  masters.  The 
school  is  inspected  and  recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  admits  a 
certain  number  of  boys  on  the  nomination  of  the  County  Councils  of  London 
and  Middlesex.  The  present  terminal  fee  is  £37.  The  deficiency  between  annual 
revenue  and  cost  of  maintenance  in  1956  was  £35,000  and  in  1957  £49,000,  charged 
to  City’s  Cash. 

City  of  London  School  for  Girls 

This  school  was  established  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  William  Ward  who 
in  1881  left  £20,000  for  the  purpose.  The  building  in  Carmelite  Street  cost  £17,000, 
exclusive  of  site,  and  was  extended  in  1939  and  1957  by  including  property  in 
Tudor  Street. 

The  curriculum  is  wide  and  includes  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek,  art, 
music  and  needlework.  Girls  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  seven  and  may  remain 
until  nineteen.  The  number  of  pupils  is  now  377  and  the  terminal  fee  is  27 
guineas.  The  deficiency  between  annual  revenue  and  cost  of  maintenance  is  now 
about  £22,000,  charged  to  City’s  Cash.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  school  to  a 
more  convenient  site  in  a residential  area  south  of  Barbican. 

City  of  London  Freemen’s  School 

This  co-educational  school  was  established  at  Brixton  for  the  religious  and 
virtuous  education  of  orphans  of  Freemen  of  the  City  of  London  under  the 
authority  of  the  Freemen’s  Orphan  School  Act,  1850.  At  a cost  of  £32,000  the 
school  was  removed  to  Ashtead  Park  in  1926,  when  paying  boy  pupils  were 
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j Pavine  girl  pupils  have  been  admitted  from  1933.  Additional  classrooms 
‘‘trsdeSTaborator/ were  added  in  1957  at  a cost  of  some  £30,000  , 

A Grammar  School  education,  leading  to  the  General  Certificate  of  Education 
. ,11  levels  is  provided,  and  the  School  is  inspected  and  recognised  by  the 
MiStry  of  Education.  The  School  stands  within  beautiful  park  land  which  pro- 
ideal  conditions  for  sport.  - . j 

Foundation  scholars  are  normally  admitted  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
. wveaTS  and  are  educated  and  fuUy  maintained  until  their  course  is  completed. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  at  the  School  on  1st  September  1957  was  290. 


Boys 

Girls 

Foundation  . 

9 

7 

Paying  Boarders 

33 

23 

Paying  day  pupils  . 

148 

70 

Fees  for  senior  boarders  from  1st  January  19511,  are  lzaz  per  annum  auu  xui 
dav  pupils  £96  per  annum.  Corresponding  junior  fees  are  £207  and  £81. 
The  school  is  also  partially  supported  by  rents  and  other  charitable  endowments 
Ld  by  the  allocation  of  all  fees  paid  to  the  Corporation  for  admission  to  the 
which  in  1957  amounted  to  £2,632.  The  deficiency  between  annual 
m;nue  ;n?cost  of  Maintenance  in  1956  was  £12,770  and  in  1957  £17.587  which 
sums  were  charged  to  City’s  Cash. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama 

The  School  evolved  from  the  Guildhall  Orchestral  Society  and  was  folded  “ 
Aldermanbury.  The  present  premises  on  the  Thames  Embankment  were  erected 
in  1886  at  a cost  of  £26,000.  An  extension  in  John  Carpenter  Street  in  1898  cost 

^\Mf&hoM  offers  a thorough  education  in  music  in  all  its  branches,  in  iama 
and  soeech  training  and  all  subjects  connected  with  the  stage  including  ballet. 
It  is  recognised  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  music  and  drama.  Diplomas, 
A G S M.  and  L.G.S.M.,  are  awarded  and  examinations  “e  jield  at  local  =«ittes 
ThMugrout  the  British  Isles.  The  number  of  students  in  1957  was  1,487  and  tte 
deficiency  between  annual  revenue  and  cost  of  maintenance  in  1957  was  £18,000. 
° It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  School  to  a more  convenient  site  in  a residential 

^'ThrcMrt  of  Common  Council  discharges  its  responsibilities  as  the  Governing 
Body  of  tSe  fom  schools  through  three  Committees,  the  City  of  London  Schools 
Conmiittee,  the  Freemen’s  School  Committee,  and  the  Music  Committee. 


Guildhall  Library 

The  present  Guildhall  Library,  founded  over  130  years  ago,  ranks  today  as  one 
IftoMat  retonce  librarie’s  of  the  country  with  a world-wide  reputation  and 
is  extensively  used  by  scholars  and  students  as  well  as  by  the  general  pubhc.  It  is 
the  largest  reference  library  in  London  and  in  practice  acts  as  a central  reference 
fibr^^for  that  area.  Its  reputation  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  contams  ma-y  ^ 
and  valuable  books  and  that  many  of  its  ‘^“^“t'rins  are  unique  Particul^^^^ 
notable  are  its  superb  London  coUections  which  have  a significance  ^r  beyond  th 
locality.  Its  Commercial  Reference  Room,  which  contains  as  ^ 

commLial  collection  as  will  be  found  anywhere  m the  country,  also  adds  to 

**The  Library  was  established  by  the  Corporation  in  1824  as  ^ P"™*® 

for  the  use  of  its  members  and  accredited  students.  Having  develo^d  it  mto  a 

large  general  reference  Ubrary,  with  particular 

tion  eLted  the  present  building  and  opened  it  in  1873  for  use  by  the  general 
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on  the  rates.  .„.  „„  uehalf  of  the  Common  Counch  by  a Library 

The  Library,  administered  1,1;,  ^b^ry  for  reference  only.  The 

Committee,  has  ^ leading  library  but  supports  by  annual  grants 

aXrg\bmrie“  of  the  three  City  Institutes  of  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate  and 

%hf  Doiicv  of  the  Library  Committee  is  to  maintain  and  build  up  (a)  the 
loIdL  coSction  and  supporting  ancillary  coUections  (b)  a general  reference 
Ubrary  (c)  fco^  section.  As  a result  the  Library  contains  a 

most  comprehLive  coUection  of  books,  prints,  maps  and  manuscript  records 
Xing  r he  City  in  particular  and  to  London  in  general;  a general  reference 
foSn  particXrly  steong  in  local  and  national  history  topography  genealogy, 
Plications-  and  a comprehensive  series  of  commercial  reference 
work  InclPng  currem  British  and  overseas  directories,  trade  and  professional 
Seals  statistical  annuals  and  London,  provincial  and  overseas  newspapers, 
which  is  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  City  business  men.  The  value  of  the 
Londol  coUeldon  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  deposit  of  manuscript  records  by  most 
of  the  City  parishes  and  by  many  hvery  companies,  business  houses  and  insurance 
companies  The  Library  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as 
fte  Dtocesan  Record  Office  of  the  City.  The  total  stock  of  the  Library  co^ 
of  over  200,000  items  including  nearly  40,000  manuscripts  and  deeds  and  27,000 

^^The  stock  of  the  Library  is  recorded  in  the  London  Unioii  Catalogue  which  it 
helps  to  maintain  by  an  annual  grant.  Financial  support  is  also  givra  to  the 
National  Central  Library  and  through  that  body  and  the  London  Union  Catalogue 
the  Guildhall  Library  will  lend  to  other  libraries  works  not  available  elsewhere, 
The  equipment  of  the  Library  is  modern  and  includes  photo-reproduction  appa- 
ratus, microfilm  readers  and  duplicating  machines.  It  has  a staff  highly  trmned 
in  reference  library  work  and  its  procedure  for  the  production  of  books  is  simple 

The^number  of  readers  using  the  Library  is  estimated  at  1,000  daily,  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1958,  is  estimated  at  £75,000, 
representing  a rate  of  about  lid.  in  the  pound. 


Museum  j 

The  Guildhall  Museum,  founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Library  over  130  j 
years  ago,  has  developed  from  a small  collection  of  local  antiquities  into  a | 
museum  of  national  and  international  repute.  In  addition  to  being  a museum  i 
of  great  interest  to  the  general  public,  it  is  also  a storehouse  of  archaeological  ; 
evidence  relating  to  the  City  and  is  visited  by  archaeologists  and  students  from  all  : 
over  the  world.  It  contains  many  collections  of  great  archaeological  and  historic  \ 
interest.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Roman  sculptures  from  the  Mithraic 
Temple,  the  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  including  a fine  mosaic  pavement,  \ 
the  collection  of  medieval  pottery,  English  glass  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  1 
the  Cheapside  hoard  of  Elizabethan  jewelry,  and  the  Museum  of  Leathercraft  ■ 
illustrating  the  use  of  leather  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

In  1955,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Gresham  Committee,  provision  was  made 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  to  display  portions  of  the  collections,  and  the  Museum 
now  functions  from  there.  A new  Museum  building  will  be  erected  as  part  of 
the  reconstruction  of  Guildhall  precinct. 

The  policy  of  the  Library  Committee,  who  administer  the  Museum,  is  to  main- 
tain a museum  of  antiquities  relating  to  the  City  of  London,  together  with  objects 
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Vic  and  City  interest.  The  Committee,  through  its  officers  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  bodies,  watches  all  exeavation  sites  in  the  City  for  archaeological 

main  contents  of  the  Museum  are  antiquities  of  Roman,  medieval  and 
t r neriods;  church  and  livery  company  plate;  civic  medals,  presentation  swords, 
*'^ds  of  office,  Pilgrim  Badges,  Tradesmen’s  tokens;  and  &e  insurance  com- 
* ffies’  marks.  The  Museum  is  particularly  rich  in  ceramics  both  native  and 
Vnnorted  The  Museum  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clockmakers  is  on  deposit 
Ind  is  displayed  in  a room  adjoining  the  Library. 

The  number  of  visitors  from  the  general  public  averages  450  daily  and  the 
average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  £8,000. 


Art  Gallery 

An  Art  Gallery,  built  on  the  east  side  of  Guildhall  Yard  to  house  the  collection 
of  pictures  acquired  by  the  Corporation  by  commission,  presentation,  bequest 
4 purchase  from  the  late  17th  century  onwards,  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1886  This  building,  enlarged  in  1890  and  1901,  was  destroyed  through  enemy 
action  in  1941.  In  1946  a temporary  gallery  was  erected  on  the  site  and  will  be 
replaced  in  due  course  by  a permanent  building. 

The  policy  of  the  Library  Committee  who  administer  the  Gallery^  is  (a)  to 
acauire  pictures  of  London  interest  provided  they  are  of  sufficient  artistic  nierit 
or  of  value  as  historical  records,  and  other  works  of  art  of  outstanding  artistic 
merit  (b)  to  hold  annual  loan  exhibitions  of  London  interest  or  relating  to 
London  artists,  (c)  to  arrange  exhibitions  of  pictures  from  the  Corporation’s  own 
collection  (d)  to  lend  the  Gallery  free  of  charge  to  art  societies  having  some 
connection  with  London  or  of  interest  to  the  working  population  of  the  City. 
The  Committee  endeavours  to  promote  interest  in  art  in  the  City  and  to  give  the 
vast  day  population  an  opportunity  to  see  pictures  of  good  artistic  merit. 

An  average  of  64,000  people  visit  the  Gallery  annually  and  the  cost  of  mam- 
tenance  amounts  to  about  £3,400  per  annum.  Although  since  1921  the  Gallery 
has  been  maintained  by  the  rates,  the  collection  of  1,600  pictures  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Corporation,  and  all  new  purchases  are  made,  without  recourse  to  rate 
funds. 


Records 


The  Corporation  was  one  of  the  first  authorities  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
public  to  inspect  its  municipal  records.  An  archivist  was  appointed  in  1876  and 
a technical  assistant  for  maintenance  and  repairs  has  been  employed  since  19  6. 
A Readers  Room  for  students  and  research  workers  is  provided  and  permission 
to  search  is  given  freely,  usually  upon  initial  interview.  No  fees  ha.ve  ever  been 
charged  and  photographic  copies  are  provide  at  cost.  Maintenance  of  the  Records 
Office,  apart  from  the  provision  of  accommodation,  costs  about  £5,500  per 
annum  and  is  not  a charge  upon  the  rates.  „ ,,  u u 

A Guide  to  the  rich  accumulation  of  municipal  records  at  GuildhaU  has  been 
published  and  numerous  calendars  to  the  more  important  rolls  and  manuscripts 
have  been  edited  by  the  Deputy  Keepers  and  printed  under  the  direction  ot  the 


Library  Committee.  j u 

The  completeness  and  present  condition  of  the  Corporation  rerards  bear 
eloquent  witness  to  the  care  exercised  by  successive  Town  Clerks,  as  Keepers  o 
the  Records,  and  to  the  Corporation’s  appreciation  through  the  centuries  ot  the 
value  of  records  to  posterity.  The  adequacy  of  strong-room  accommodation  is 
kept  under  constant  review  and  the  Deputy  Keeper  is  concerned  as  to  the  preser 
vation  of  modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  records. 
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Public  Relations 

Arising  out  of  recommendations  contained  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Publicity  for  Local  Government  issued  in  November, 
1947,  the  Corporation  examined  its  channels  of  communication  with  the  public. 

This  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  an  Information  Service,  the  appointment  of  an 
Information  Officer  and  the  building  of  a pubhc  information  centre  close  to  St, 

Paul’s  Cathedral.  , . 

In  1955  the  Library  Committee  assumed  control  of  the  service,  the  scope  of 
which  was  extended  and  further  machinery  provided  to  handle  anticipated  de- 

velopment.  , 

Today  the  service  is  in  the  charge  of  the  Information  and  Press  Officer,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  Town  Clerk,  and  is  the  medium  for  the  communication  of 
information  to  the  public  concerning  the  work  and  activities  of  the  Corporation 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  as  a local  government  authority.  Every  opportunity 
is  taken  through  the  Press,  through  Sound  Radio  and  Television  and  through  a 
variety  of  publications  which  have  been  produced  from  time  to  time,  to  interpret 
and  explain  to  the  public  the  services  provided  for  them  by  the  Corporation, 
The  cost  of  the  Information  Service  is  about  £7,000  per  annum  apart  from  accom- 
modation. 


Police 

From  time  immemorial  the  citizens  of  London  have  provided  their  own  police  : 
and  watch.  The  present  City  Police  Force,  established  under  the  City  of  London 
Police  Act,  1839,  is  the  successor  of  a professional  day  force  formed  in  1800,  and 
a professional  nightly  watch  estabhshed  in  1737.  These  in  turn  had  succeeded 
watchmen  who  by  ancient  custom  had  been  appointed  by  and  for  each  ward  of 
the  City.  Watching  was  then  just  a normal  part  of  ward  administration  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen. 

Under  sec.  3 of  the  City  of  London  Police  Act,  1839,  the  Common  Council 
appoints  a Commissioner,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty  signified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  sec.  9 sets  the  establishment  of  the  Force.  The  author- 
ised establishment  is  now  985  and  comprises  the  Commissioner,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 3 chief  Superintendents,  6 Superintendents,  12  chief  Inspectors,  38  In- 
spectors, 117  Sergeants  and  807  Constables.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Force 
is  divided  into  four  Departments,  viz.  Administration,  Clerical,  Traffic,  Criminal 
Investigation.  A Cadet  Force  has  been  established  for  young  potential  policemen, 

The  buildings  provided  for  the  Force  consist  of  a Chief  Office  at  26  Old  lewry, 
three  divisional  Stations  at  Bishopsgate,  Cloak  Lane  and  Snow  Hill.  A proposed 
new  Station,  in  Goldsmith  Street,  north  of  Cheapside,  is  under  consideration.  A 
Police  Hospital,  erected  in  1939,  was  closed  on  the  passing  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946.  Flats  for  married  members  of  the  Force  were  liist  : 
provided  in  1876.  Thirty-five  flats  at  Bishopsgate  were  supplemented  in  1929  by 
148  flats  built  round  a sports  quadrangle  at  Ferndale  Court,  Brixton.  Between 
1955  and  1957  authority  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  90  houses  in  various  parts  i 
of  London  for  use  as  married  quarters.  Some  single  constables  are  accommodated  ^ 
at  Bishopsgate.  Management  of  the  buildings  and  necessary  equipment  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Police  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  sec,  56  of  the 
Act.  Discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  Force  has  its  own  radio-telephone  service  consisting  of  a transmitter  at 
Headquarters,  radio  cars,  motor  cycles  and  walkie-talkies,  supplemented  by  a 
Police  wireless  car.  It  has  a mounted  branch,  women  constables,  dog  section,  and  I 
photographic  and  ray  department.  The  duties  of  the  City  Police  are  somewhat  | 
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exceptional  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  City  of  London  itself,  and  more 
especially  by  the  commerce  of  certain  areas  and  the  wealth  left  almost  unguarded 
by  night. 

In  all  aspects  of  its  work  the  City  Police  Force  maintains  close  liaison  with 
New  Scotland  Yard  and  the  various  Divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  a 
case  of  special  emergency  the  Lord  Mayor  may  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
authorise  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  act  within  the  City  and  may  authorise  the 
City  Police  to  act  within  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Under  the  Police  Act,  1919,  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  City  of  London  Police  Force  is  met  by  a contribution  from 
the  Home  Office  which  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  produce  of  a 4d  General 
Rate  from  one-half  of  the  total  cost,  the  remainder  being  met  out  of  the  General 
Rate.  For  1955-56  the  General  Rate  contributed  £579,274  and  the  Home  Office 
£338,466.  The  figures  for  1956-57  were  £824,940  and  £369,025  respectively. 

Civil  Defence 

The  Corporation  is  a ‘Corps  Authority’  established  by  the  Defence  Act  1948,  the 
Civil  Defence  Regulations  and  the  Civil  Defence  Corps  Regulations.  As  such,  it 
is  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  Civil  Defence  within  the  City,  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  and  Statutory  Instruments  issued  in  that  respect. 

The  present  staff  comprises  the  Civil  Defence  Officer  and  Controller  Designate 
(part-time)  and  a full-time  staff  of  Civil  Defence  Training  Officer,  and  Adminis- 
trative Assistant,  two  Civil  Defence  Instructors,  a Training  Assistant  and  a Clerical 
Assistant. 

It  maintains  a training  school  at  Church  Alley,  Basinghall  Street  and  a fire- 
fighting training  site  and  gas  chamber  at  Moor  Lane.  It  acts  as  ‘custodian’  of  the 
Mobile  Sector  Control  Unit  comprising  Operations  Vehicle,  Signals  Vehicle, 
Reconnaissance  Landrover  and  Field-cable  Landrover  and  a large  quantity  of 
wireless  training  equipment  issued  for  the  joint  use  of  the  City  and  a number  of 
neighbouring  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

The  resident  population  of  the  City  does  not  allow  the  formation  of  a numerous 
division  of  the  Civil  Defence  Corps  and  the  principal  activity  of  the  department 
is  the  development  of  the  Industrial  C.D.  Service  in  the  business  houses  within 
the  City. 

Up  to  date  some  400  Civil  Defence  Instructors  have  been  trained  by  the 
Department  for  the  business  houses,  and  many  of  these  are  in  their  turn  training 
volunteer  units  for  their  firms. 


4— W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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Further  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Corporation  of  London 

1.  Tlie  Corporation  of  London  submits  the  undermentioned  observations  on  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Denis 
Truscott,  Kt.,  T.D. 

2.  In  conjunction  with  these  observations  there  is  also  sent  herewith  a State- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘the  Statement’)  setting  out  the  Origins  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  Corporation  of  London,  together  with  a descripion  of  the  Functions 
performed  by  the  Corporation  acting  in  its  different  capacities  as: 

(a)  an  Ancient  Municipality, 

(b)  Trustees  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  and 

(c)  a modem  Local  Government  Authority  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Commission  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  detailed  particulars  of  the  State- 
ment. 


The  Unique  Nature  of  the  Corporation  of  London 

3.  In  making  its  observations  on  the  matters  referred  to  in  Appendix  B of  the  , 
Chairman’s  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  the  Corporation  feels  that  it  should  j 
straightway  draw  attention  to  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Corporation  j 
of  London  and  the  local  government  authorities  not  only  of  those  areas  which  fall  I 
within  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  but  of  all  other  areas  throughout  the  ' 
land.  > 

4.  The  Corporation  of  London  is  a corporation  by  prescription.  It  owes  its  t 
being  not  at  all  to  Statute  Law.  The  statutes  relating  to  it  are  very  numerous  ! 
but  they  are  essentially  auxiliary.  To  put  it  shortly,  except  where  some  statute  s 
expressly  or  by  implication  has  limited  the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  it  may  | 
be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  is  irrelevant.  The  Corporation  has,  there-  • 
fore,  interpreted  its  responsibilities  for  many  centuries  in  the  widest  possible  way;  ■; 
it  has  taken  on  great  responsibilities  which  it  conceived  to  be  in  the  interests  of  j 
the  inhabitants  of  London  generally;  it  has  not  confined  itself  merely  to  the  j 
interests  of  those  inhabiting  and  resorting  to  the  City  itself. 


5.  Accordingly  the  Corporation  may  be  said  to  function,  roughly  speaking,  in  ; 
three  capacities:  first,  as  an  Ancient  Municipality  functioning  in  the  general  i 
capacity  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  its  responsibility  are  j 
what  it  conceives  from  time  to  time  to  be  for  the  public  good;  secondly,  in  its  j 
capacity  as  Trustees  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  and  thirdly,  in  its  ‘Local  | 
Authority’  capacity.  In  its  first  capacity  its  activities  are  financed  by  its  corporate  | 
funds  known  as  City’s  Cash;  in  its  second  by  the  produce  of  the  Bridge  House  i; 
Estates;  and  in  its  third  by  rate  monies.  In  the  course  of  functioning  in  the  fore-  ; 
going  capacities,  the  Corporation  has  repeatedly  sought  and  obtained  specific 
statutory  powers  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  these  functions  more  efficiently.  In  . 
particular  it  has  had  by  statute  conferred  upon  it  many  ‘local  authority  functions’. 


6.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  its  first  capacity  as  an  Ancient  Municipality 
the  Corporation  carries  out  many  functions  for  the  public  good  which  elsewhere 
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are  in  part  covered  by  what  are  usually  called  ‘local  authority  functions’;  e.g. 
housing,  open  spaces,  education,  etc.  These  functions  sometimes  overlap  the  ‘local 
authority  functions’  of  the  Corporation  itself;  e.g.  in  relation  to  housing  and  open 
spaces.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  a basis  of  ‘local  authority  functions’,  as  this  would 
give  a misleading  picture;  for  example,  in  the  field  of  education  the  Corporation 
and  the  Livery  of  the  City  of  London  maintain  a considerable  educational  effort 
which  is  unsupported  by  any  ‘local  authority  functions’  at  all. 

7.  In  summary  the  position  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Corporation  performs  in  its  capacity  as  an  Ancient  Municipality  a 
variety  of  functions  the  cost  of  which  is  wholly  borne  by  the  Corporation’s 
corporate  funds  (City’s  Cash),  e.g.  the  Corporation’s  Schools,  the  London 
Central  Market,  Billingsgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market,  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  numerous  Open 
Spaces  (including  the  nine  square  miles  of  Epping  Forest)  and  Burnham 
Beeches  situated  within  a radius  of  25  miles  of  London;  the  maintenance 
of  the  Mansion  House  and  the  provision  of  Entertainment  and  Hospitality 
which  the  Corporation  has  felt  honoured  and  privileged  over  the  cen- 
turies to  offer  to  Royalty,  to  the  Heads  of  Foreign  States,  and  to  national 
and  international  leaders,  heroes  and  patriots  who  have  earned  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  their  country  and  their  fellow  men. 

(2)  The  Corporation  in  its  trustee  capacity  as  Trustees  of  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  discharges  the  responsibility  of  providing  and  maintaining  the  four 
City  Bridges  over  the  River  Thames,  namely,  London  Bridge,  Blackfriars, 
Southwark  and  Tower  Bridges  out  of  the  Bridge  House  Trust  Funds, 
no  cost  falling  upon  either  ratepayer  or  taxpayer  nor  upon  river-borne 
traffic  requiring  the  opening  of  Tower  Bridge.  The  Corporation  has 
administered  this  ancient  trust  for  over  seven  centuries. 

(3)  Finally  the  Corporation  performs  in  its  capacity  as  a Local  Authority 
many  of  the  more  customary  local  government  functions  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  statute  and  the  cost  of  which  is  charged  to  rate 
monies,  e.g.  Housing,  Town  Planning,  Streets,  Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
Public  Health  and  Port  Health  Matters,  etc.  etc. 

8.  Turning  now  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  Appendix  B of  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Corporation’s  observations  are  stated 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 


EDUCATION 

9.  The  Corporation  is  not  a local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  for  the  City  of  London,  this  function  being  performed  by  the  London 
County  Council.  The  Corporation  does,  however,  provide  and  maintain  out  of  its 
corporate  funds  (City’s  Cash)  and  without  charge  on  the  rates,  important  educa- 
tional facilities  both  within  and  without  the  City  of  London.  The  Commission  is 
referred  to  pages  79  to  81  in  the  Statement  for  full  particulars  of  the  Corporation’s 
functions  in  this  connection  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  Cor- 
poration’s pioneering  work  in  the  field  of  education  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  City  of  London  School  (opened  in  1837  and  the  pupils  at  which  now 
number  835),  the  City  of  London  School  for  Girls  (opened  in  1894  and  the  pupils 
at  which  now  number  378)  and  the  City  of  London  Freemen’s  School  (opened  in 
1854  and  the  pupils  at  which  now  number  283)  as  centres  of  comprehensive 
education  well  known  throughout  the  country  for  the  high  standards  maintained. 
The  schools  are  recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  Corporation  also 
provides  specialist  educational  facilities  at  the  GuildhaE  School  of  Music  and 
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Drama  (opened  in  1880  and  the  pupils  at  which  now  number  1,542)  and  this,  m 
common  with  the  above-mentioned  schools,  enjoys  very  high  repute.  In  the 
year  1956-57  the  total  net  cost  to  the  Corporation  of  these  four  schools  amounted  ^ 
to  £107,563. 

10  Mention  should  be  made  of  Gresham  College  in  the  City  of  London,  an 
estabHshment  which  is  noted  for  the  free  pubUc  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  ‘ 
there  for  over  three  centuries.  Gresham  College  is  controlled  by  a joint  committee  r 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  by  the  Mercers’  Company  in  pursuance  of  the  ' 
Will  dated  5th  July,  1575.  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a former  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

11.  The  Corporation  of  London  was  a pioneer  in  the  matter  of  public  health.  As 
long  ago  as  1848,  by  virtue  of  powers  obtained  in  the  City  of  London  Sewers  Act. 
1848,  the  Corporation  appointed  as  its  first  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  John 
Simon,  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a surgeon  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
Whereas  Edwin  Chadwick  investigated  and  fearlessly  made  public  the  appalling 
conditions  under  which  the  industrial  population  was  existing,  it  was  John  Simon  ■ 
who  designed  the  administrative  measures  necessary  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  the  ; 
time  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  He  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  i 
‘Father  of  Public  Health’.  After  seven  years  in  the  City,  he  was  appointed  Medical  ! 
Officer  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  then  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty’s  i 
Privy  Council,  and  finally  the  first  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  . 
Board.  f 

12.  The  observations  which  the  Corporation  would  make  under  the  above  ‘ 
heading  are  related  to  the  following  matters,  namely: 

(i)  sanitary  matters,  e.g.  drainage,  sewers,  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  public  ' 

conveniences,  etc.  etc.  | 

(ii)  cemeteries  and  crematoria;  ‘ 

(iii)  open  spaces; 

(iv)  powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937; 

(v)  port  health  functions.  j 

13.  As  respects  (i)  the  Commission  is  referred  generally  to  the  title  ‘Public  ; 
Health’  at  pages  53  to  60  of  the  Statement. 

14.  As  to  (ii)  relating  to  cemeteries  and  crematoria,  full  details  of  the  Cor-  i 
poration’s  functions  as  Burial  Board  for  the  City  of  London  are  contained  in  the  ' 
Statement  (page  56)  and  it  is  not  desired  to  add  further  observations  with  respect  I 
to  this  matter. 

15.  As  to  (iii)  relating  to  open  spaces  the  Commission  is  referred  to  the  State-  ’ 
meat  (pages  67  to  69).  Jt  is  desired  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  Corporation  f 
by  virtue  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  i.e.  the  Epping 
Forest  Acts,  1878  and  1880,  the  City  of  London  (Open  Spaces)  Act,  1878,  the  ; 
Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  the  Highgate  and  ICilburn  Open  Spaces  Act,  1886,  etc.,  . 
has  over  the  past  100  years  made  itself  responsible  for  providing  out  of  City's  | 
Cash  (that  is  to  say  without  charge  upon  either  the  City  rates  or  upon  the  local  I 
rates  of  any  other  area)  large  tracts  of  open  space  for  the  recreation  and  enjoy-  I 
ment  of  the  public.  The  Corporation’s  early  activities  in  this  respect  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  case  for  that 
London  Green  Belt  which  is  now,  in  the  20th  century,  so  sorely  needed. 

16.  As  to  (iv)  the  Corporation  is  the  local  authority  in  the  City  of  London  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and  has  made  ; 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 
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17.  As  to  (v),  the  Corporation’s  functions  as  Port  Health  Authority,  these  are 
referred  to  in  the  Statement  (pages  60  to  67)  and  it  remains  only  to  emphasise  that 
the  port  heaith  district  of  the  Corporation  extends  over  about  68i  miles  of  the 
River  Thames  from  Teddington  Lock  to  the  Nore,  and  includes  the  five  groups 
of  docks  and  the  navigable  tributaries,  waters  and  creeks  of  the  River  Thames 
which  are  referred  to  on  page  61  of  the  Statement. 

18.  The  Port  of  London  is  one  of  the  largest  ports  in  the  world  and  the 
Corporation  as  Port  Health  Authority  in  maintaining  a day  and  night  watch  of  all 
ships  entering  the  Port  of  London  has,  it  is  submitted,  made  an  important  contri- 
bution towards  the  protection  of  public  heaith  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  disease. 

19.  It  win  be  noted  that  the  riparian  authorities  in  the  port  health  district,  in 
addition  to  the  London  County  Council,  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the  Kent 
County  Council  and  the  Essex  County  Council,  consist  of  no  less  than  forty-three 
local  authorities  with  whom  the  Corporation  works  in  harmony  on  all  matters 
of  common  interest. 


HOUSING 

20.  The  Corporation  is  the  housing  authority  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  for 
the  City  of  London  and  its  power  to  provide  housing  accommodation  extends 
outside  the  City.  The  Commission  is  referred  to  the  Statement  (pages  51  to  53) 
in  which  there  are  set  out  details  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Corporation 
in  this  capacity.  In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  as  a statutory  housing  authority, 
the  Corporation,  in  its  capacity  as  Trustees  of  the  Bridge  House  Estate,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  clearance  of  much  slum  property  on  the  south  of  the  River 
Thames  and  the  rehousing  of  the  tenants  in  blocks  of  flats  of  modern  design  and 
construction.  Details  of  the  housing  work  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  in  this 
Trustee  capacity  will  be  found  on  pages  78  and  79  of  the  Statement.  In  connection 
with  the  City  of  London  Police  Force  the  Corporation,  acting  through  its  Police 
Committee,  has  provided  quarters  for  single  and  for  married  men. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

21.  At  the  present  time  the  responsibility  for  functions  under  this  heading  rests 
with  the  London  County  Council.  In  1955  the  London  County  Council  proposed 
to  promote  legislation  to  enable  it  to  delegate  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
certain  personal  health  services.  This  legislation  was  not  promoted  but  in  the 
event  of  any  personal  health  and  welfare  services  being  delegated  to  or  vested 
in  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  the  Corporation  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
undertaking  any  of  such  services  which  after  examination  it  found  it  could 
eflectively  discharge. 

22.  Under  this  heading,  however,  it  is  considered  appropriate  to  refer  to  the 
question  of  air  pollution,  a matter  closely  allied  to  personal  health.  A short 
reference  is  made  to  this  subject  under  Smoke  Abatement  in  the  Statement  (page 
59)  and  it  is  emphasised  that  when  the  Corporation  promoted  its  own  legislation 
(which  is  now  contained  in  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1954, 
under  which  the  whole  of  the  City  of  London  is  a non-smoke-producing  zone),  the 
City  were  pioneers  in  attempting  to  achieve  clean  air  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis.  Since  the  passing  of  the  City’s  legislation  the  question  of  air  pollution 
has  been  further  considered  by  Parliament,  on  a more  general  scale,  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  1956. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

23  The  position  of  the  Corporation  in  relation  to  town  and  country  planning  is 
set  out  in  the  Statement  (pages  49  to  51)  and  the  Corporation  has  the  foUowmg 
observations  to  make  on  this  important  aspect  of  local  government  in  London. 

24.  Until  1947  the  Corporation  alone  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  town  planning  in  relation  to  the  City  of  London,  but  on  the  passing  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act.  1947.  the  local  planning  authority  for  the 
City  of  London  became  the  London  County  Council,  although  the  Act  contained 
(in  Section  114)  special  provisions  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Act  to  London. 
Under  these  provisions: 


(i)  the  Corporation  was  designated  the  sole  authority  for  the  purposes  of 

certain  sections  of  the  Act;  , ^ t j 

(ii)  for  the  purposes  of  other  sections  of  the  Act,  the  Act  obligated  the  London 
County  Council  to  delegate  powers  and  responsibilities  to  the  Corporation; 


(iii)  for  the  purposes  of  yet  further  sections  of  the  Act,  the  London  County 
Council  were  permitted  to  delegate  functions  and  responsibilities  to  the 
Corporation. 

25.  The  City  of  London  suffered  extensive  war  damage  during  the  course  of 
the  1939-45  war  and  vast  areas  were  devastated  as  the  result  of  enemy  action. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  City  in  April,  1939,  was  £8,308,466,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  war  in  October,  1945,  it  had  been  reduced  to  £6,084,516. 


26  In  order  to  secure  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  with  the  least  delay  possible, 
the  Corporation  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1947,  made  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  an  Order  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  declaring  that  the  war-damaged  land  consisting  of 
some  277  acres  should  be  made  subject  to  compulsory  acquisition  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  extensive  war  damage.  This  Order,  the  City  of  London  Declaratory 
Order,  1948,  came  into  force  on  the  7th  January,  1949. 


27.  Since  this  preliminary  step  the  Corporation,  which  is  now  the  acquiring 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  have 
made  fourteen  compulsory  purchase  orders  and  have  formed  twenty-four  re- 
development units  in  order  to  facilitate  and  speed  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated 
areas  of  the  City  of  London.  During  the  past  ten  years  over  £20,000,000  worth  of 
land  and  buildings  in  the  City  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  in  pursuance 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 


28.  The  Corporation  has  felt  for  some  time  that  matters  of  town  and  country 
planning  in  the  City  of  London  could  more  efficiently  be  performed^  if  the  Cor- 
poration was  once  again  entrusted  with  greater  powers  of  planning  control. 
Accordingly  provisions,  designed  to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  affairs, 
have  been  included  in  the  City  of  London  (Various  Powers)  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Corporation  in  the  current  session  of  Parliament. 

29.  Since  the  BiU  has  been  before  Parliament  discussions  have  taken  place 
between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Corporation  and  there  have  been 
joint  meetings  with  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  As  a result 
of  these  discussions,  although  agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  the  Corpora- 
tion’s original  proposition  that  it  should  be  the  local  planning  authority  for  the 
City  of  London  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947,  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  London  County  Council  that 
certain  extended  powers  under  that  Act  shall  be  delegated  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  London  County  Council. 
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30.  In  reaching  this  agreement  with  the  London  County  Council  it  is  considered 
propriate  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  Corporation 
has  retreated  from  its  view  that  the  Corporation  should  be  the  sole  authority  for 
the  purposes  of  town  and  country  planning  in  the  City  of  London  under  Part  III 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exercise  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  extended  delegated  powers  referred  to  above  will  be  but  a 
further  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  sole  responsibility  for  these  Part  III 
functions. 


TRAFFIC 

31.  The  Corporation’s  functions  under  this  heading  may  be  considered  under  two 
sub  heads,  namely  (i)  bridges,  and  (ii)  streets. 

32.  As  to  bridges  the  Commission  is  referred  to  the  Statement  (pages  77  to  79) 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  London  Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Southwark 
Bridge  and  Tower  Bridge  were  all  provided,  and  are  now  maintained,  by  the 
Corporation  out  of  trust  funds  which  are  administered  by  the  Corporation  as 
Trustees  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates.  All  expenditure  on  the  bridges  has  come 
from  this  trust  fund  which  the  Corporation  has  held  for  upwards  of  700  years 
and  no  expense  has  been  borne  by  ratepayer  or  taxpayer.  The  bridges  themselves 
have  been  provided  by  the  Corporation  in  pursuance  of  statutory  authority. 

33.  As  to  streets,  the  Corporation  is  the  highway  authority  for  the  City  of 
London  and  as  such  is  responsible  for  the  construction,  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  streets  out  of  rate  monies.  All  ancillary  matters  such  as  street  lighting, 
car  parking,  etc.  are  similarly  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation  and  the  facts 
relating  to  these  activities  of  the  Corporation  are  contained  in  the  Statement  (pages 
54  and  55). 


FINANCE 

34.  In  paragraph  3 of  his  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  speaks  of  the  Commission  considering  ‘the  general  aspects  of 
finance’  concurrently  with  the  six  services  mentioned  in  that  paragraph  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  previous  paragraphs  of  this  letter. 

35.  On  the  general  matter  of  finance  the  Corporation  would  say  that  so  far  as 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  of  London  are  concerned  it  is  always  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  various  sources  of  revenue  available  to  the  Corporation. 
These  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  letter  but  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows. 

36.  The  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Corporation  of  London  fall  into  three  distinct 
categories,  namely: 

(a)  the  Corporate  Funds  of  the  Corporation  known  as  ‘City’s  Cash’; 

(b)  the  Trust  Fund  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  of  the  Corporation  known 
as  the  ‘Bridge  House  Estates  Fund’;  and 

(c)  a General  Rate,  and  a Poor  Rate,  collectively  known  as  ‘Rate  Funds’. 

37.  Of  the  six  services  referred  to  in  the  Chairman’s  letter,  one,  namely 
Education,  is  financed  wholly  out  of  City’s  Cash,  whereas  others  such  as  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  and  Personal  Health  and  Welfare,  insofar  as  these  two 
services  may  be  taken  to  include  Open  Spaces,  are  financed  partly  out  of  Rate 
Funds  and  partly  out  of  City’s  Cash,  and  the  services  of  Housing  and  Traffic 
(insofar  as  it  relates  to  bridges)  may  be  said  to  be  financed  partly  out  of  Rate 
Funds  and  partly  out  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Funds.  The  remaining  service 
Town  and  Country  Planning — is  financed  solely  out  of  Rate  Funds. 
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38.  The  historical  evolution  of  the  Corporation’s  finances  has  resulted  in  two 
separate  financial  organisations,  one  in  respect  of  Non-Rate  Funds  and  another 
in  respect  of  Rate  Funds,  each  with  its  own  controlling  Committee  and  Account- 
ing Officers  and  thus  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Corporation,  printed  in  separate 
sections,  reflect  the  two-fold  character  of  the  Corporation,  (1)  the  ancient  munici- 
pality founded  on  custom,  charters,  and  corporate  possessions,  and  (2)  the  modern 
local  authority  relying  upon  statutes  and  upon  rates.  Rate  Funds  are  controlled 
by  the  Rates  Finance  Committee;  City’s  Cash  and  Trust  Funds  by  the  Coal  and 
Corn  and  Finance  Committee;  and  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Fund  by  the  Bridge 
House  Estates  Committee,  except  that  the  finances  of  this  Fund  from  the  point 
of  view  of  investment  and  expenditure  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Coal  and 
Corn  and  Finance  Committee. 

39.  The  finance  arrangements  of  the  Corporation  are  dealt  with  in  greater 
detail  at  pages  45  to  48  of  the  Statement  but  it  has  been  thought  right,  in  con- 
cluding this  letter,  to  refer  to  them  again,  albeit  briefly,  if  only  to  emphasise  the 
cardinal  feature  of  the  Corporation  of  London  which  is  the  special  and  exceptional 
nature  not  only  of  its  constitution  but  of  the  manner  in'  which  it  discharges  its 
duties  and  obligations  and  also  carries  out  those  functions  the  responsibiUty  for 
which  it  has  voluntarily  taken  upon  itself  in  the  public  interest. 

40.  The  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  asks  for  an  ‘outline’ 
reply  only  at  this  stage.  Accordingly  in  forwarding  these  observations  the  Cor- 
poration reserves  the  right  to  support  and  elaborate  them  in  due  time  by  way  of 
additional  statement  or  oral  evidence  and,  if  thought  necessary  or  helpful,  to 
introduce  at  the  same  time  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Royal  Commission. 

Guildhall, 

E.C.2. 

I4th  May,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Battersea  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council 

Town  Hall, 

Battersea,  S.W.ll. 

17th  July,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Chairman’s  letter  of  the  17th  February,  last,  has  now  been  considered  by 
the  Council  and  I am  instructed  to  forward  the  enclosed  statement  setting  out  the 
present  arrangements  in  Battersea  for  dealing  with  the  services  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3 of  the  letter.  Included  in  columns  II  and  III  of  the  statement  are  a 
number  of  observations  for  consideration  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  Council  desire  to  submit  the  following  general  observations: 

1.  Paragraphs  23,  33  and  34  of  the  statement  mention  that  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Bill  now  before  Parliament  seeks  to  delegate  or 
transfer  to  metropolitan  borough  councils  certain  functions  of  the  London 
County  Council.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  negotiation  between  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
stituent councils  and  the  County  Council. 

The  Council  expresses  the  hope  that  the  present  policy  of  transfer  by 
negotiation  will  continue. 

2.  The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  boundary  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London  should  be  retained. 

3.  In  view  of  the  unique  opportunities  for  co-operation  which  are  provided  in 
London  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  (Organisation  and  Methods)  Committee,  the  Coun- 
cil are  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  any  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
but  are  of  opinion  that,  where  any  particular  services  or  functions  are 
considered  too  large  for  administration'  by  a small  borough,  powers  should 
be  available  to  enable  a joint  committee  of  suitably  situated  boroughs  to  be 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  such  services  or  functions. 

The  Council  will  be  pleased  to  provide  facilities  for  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  visit  the  Borough  if  they  wish  to  do  so  and  have  instructed  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Council  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Thirty  copies  of  the  statement  are  enclosed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  M.  W.  S.  Freeman 

Town  Clerk. 

T.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


STATISTICS 


Area 

Population 

Total  Rateable  Value  1st  April,  1958  . 

Rate  in  £ for  1958-59  . • • • ■ 

Penny  rate  produces  . . • ■ 

No.  of  separate  assessments  with  residential 
accommodation  . ■ • • 

Mileage  of  roads  maintained— Classified 

Unclassified  . 


2,307  acres  (excluding  water= 
2,139) 

111,800  (Registrar  General’s 
Estimate  June,  1957) 
£1,494,576 
17s.  Od. 

£6,119 

29,806 

17-96 

55-55 


Total  73-51 


Total  outstanding  loan  debt  31st  March,  1958  ^ . £3,992,- 

The  Borough  is  divided  into  16  Wards  retunung 
55  Councillors 
There  are  9 Aldermen 

Total  Membership  of  Council  64 

The  Borou^  is  divided  into  two  Parliamentary 
Constituencies — 

Battersea  North-Electorate  on  1958  Register  . 42,TO7 

Battersea  South— Electorate  on  1958  Register  . 38,209 


Total  80,216 


I DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
AND  OF  DEFECTS 


Education 

1.  Education 

The  London  County  Council  are  the  Education  Authority. 

The  Battersea  Borough  Council  are  directly  concerned  only  m so  far  as  they 
appoint  some  of  the  Managers  and  Governors  of  certain  schools. 

The  London  County  Council  as  Education  Authority  provide  Primary  Schools, 
Secondary  Schools,  and  Special  Schools,  and  have  some  supervision  over  two 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  Battersea  College  of  Technology,  formerly  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  which  has  been  selected  for  development  as  a college  of  advanced 
technology. 

2.  Agricultural  Education 
Not  a function  of  the  Borough  Council. 


3.  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  London  County  CouncU  provide  a Youth  Employment  Bureau  at  the 
Divisional  Education  Office  in  the  Borough. 
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Enviromnental  Health 

4.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Borough  Council  have  four  baths  estabhshments  which  provide  slipper  baths, 
foam  baths,  covered  swimming  baths  and  public  wash-houses. 

Swimming  instruction  is  provided  at  a fee.  The  schools  make  extensive  use 
of  the  baths  for  swimming  instruction. 

There  are  167  slipper  baths,  of  one  class  only.  These  are  available  free  to  old 
age  pensioners  on  production  of  a Pension  Book. 

There  are  four  swimming  baths,  the  largest  being  150  ft.  x 50  ft.  In  the  winter, 
two  of  the  baths  are  converted  to  halls  which  are  available  for  hire.  There  are 
also  seven  halls  or  rooms  available  for  hire  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  three  wash-houses. 

There  are  no  public  open-air  bathing  places  in  the  borough.  There  is  a chil- 
dren’s paddling  pool  in  Battersea  Park  which  is  controlled  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

5.  Control  of  Water-Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
There  is  a lake  in  Battersea  Park  and  ponds  on  Clapham  Common  and  Wands- 
worth Common,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  London  County  Council.  There 
are  no  open  ditches  and  watercourses  as  far  as  is  known. 


6.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Disinfestation  of  verminous  rooms  is  carried  out  by  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Borough  Council.  Articles  in  the  room  requiring  treatment  are  re- 
moved for  steam  disinfestation  at  the  Borough  Council’s  Disinfecting  Station. 
Special  machines  emitting  a fine  spray  are  used  for  dealing  with  insect  pests  in 
covered  ducts  taking  hot  water,  plumbing  and  drainage  pipes  in  large  blocks  of 

flats.  j.  . r ■ t 

It  is  presumed  that  disinfestation  includes  disinfection  and  also  disinfestation  of 
verminous  persons  as  well  as  premises.  Close  liaison  exists  between  the  Borough 
Council,  the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council  and 
the  London  County  Council  in  relation  to  the  cleansing  of  verminous  persons. 
Arrangements  exist  with  these  three  authorities,  by  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, persons  who  are  the  responsibility  of  those  authorities  are  cleansed  in 
the  Battersea  Borough  Council  premises  by  Battersea  Borough  Council  staff.  There 
is  a financial  adjustment  which  works  very  well  in  respect  of  these  services. 

7.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  control  of  the  discharge  of  trade  effiuent  into  sewers  is  regulated  by  Part  H 
of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953.  The  Act  empowers 
the  Borough  Council  to  authorise  the  London  County  Council  (with  the  latter  s 
agreement)  to  perform  on  the  Borough  Council’s  behalf  any  of  their  functions 
under  Sections  9 to  12  of  the  Act  which  relate  to  requiring  information  from 
occupiers  of  premises,  imposing  of  conditions,  agreements  and  inspections  of 
premises.  The  Borough  Council  have  decided  not  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  a general  practice  but  have  done  so  in  a few  cases  where  the  trade 
premises  are  drained  into  London  County  Council  sewers  in  addition  to  Borough 
Council  sewers. 


8.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Borough  Council  have  a Mortuary  of  which  the  capacity  is  26  bodies.  There 
is  a post-mortem  room  attached.  The  staff  who  are  employed  by  the  Borough 
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resident  Caretaker /Cleaner.  „ v-  „„  annual  grant  to  the  Borough 

rxss™ -r  - “““  ~ 

s* » i.  L««d™  c-. 

Council. 

9.  Public  Conveniences 

1 ..  ‘ nnao  ft\T  En+E  sftves  uud  ouc  foT  women  only  are  provided 

pu“tte'^en  certain  horns,  the  Borough  Council  being  responsible  for  periodic 

conveniences  are  also  provided  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
Battersea  Park  and  on  Clapham  Common. 

10.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Collection  ^ . 1.1  i c a..*. 

The  collection  of  refuse  from  household  and  trade  premises,  blocks  of  flats, 
etc^is  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Council’s  own  directly  employed  labour  and 

®to^Ien  rL  Barrier-Loaders  collect  within  their  allocated  sectors  once  a 
week;  and  collection  from  flats  is  made  by  Bin  Lifting  Bulk  Loaders  two  to  three 

''^efme^&om^treet  markets  and  individual  street  staUs  is  cleared  by  a specially 
allocated  vehicle. 


Disposal 

Disposal  of  refuse  is  undertaken  by  contract. 

Following  collection,  the  refuse  is  taken  to  the  Borough  Councils  riverside 
wharf  where  it  is  discharged  into  a pit  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
transferred  to  barges  waiting  alongside.  The  barges  transport  the  refuse  to  East 
Tilbury  where  it  is  disposed  of  by  ‘Controlled  Tipping . « *• 

This  system  of  disposal  and  the  renewal  of  the  contractor  s contract  from  time 
to  time  has  been  approved  by  the  Refuse  Sub-Committee  of  the  Metropohtan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  under  a scheme  whereby  Battersea,  Lam- 
beth and  Wandsworth  are,  grouped  together  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  disposal  of  their  refuse. 


Salvaga 

Kitchen  waste  and  waste  paper  are  collected  from  most  parts  of  the  borough 
by  means  of  six  electric  trucks  of  16  cwt.  capacity  into  which  are  emptied  indi- 
vidual household  kitchen  waste  containers.  Numbers  of  containers  at  present 
13  950. 

The  collection  of  waste  paper  is  incorporated  with  the  collection  of  kitchen 
waste  and  subsequently  sold  under  contract  to  the  Thames  Board  Mills. 

Kitchen  waste  is  sold  to  the  Reigate  Corporation  for  treatment  in  their  pro- 
cessing plant. 
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Tonnages  for  1957-58  are  approximately; 

House  and  Trade  Refuse 
Kitchen  Waste  . . . • 

Waste  Paper  . . . ■ 


28,000  tons 
1,950  tons 
290  tons 
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11.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for;  supervision  and  control  of  new  and 
Sting  drainage  works;  enforcement  of  drainage  by-laws  and  regulations  with 
Specf  to  sanitation  of  dwellings,  shops  and  factories;  abatement  of  nuisances, 
cerWation  of  adequacy  of  water  supply. 


12.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  urovision  of  local  sewers  and  supervision  of  the  connection  thereto  of 
oremises  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Borough  Council.  The  London  County  Council 
L main  drainage  authority  are  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
trunk  sewers  (to  which  local  services  are  connected)  and  pumping  stations  and  for 
the  ultimate  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage. 


13.  Street  Cleansing 

Sweeping  and  watering  of  streets  and  emptying  of  street  gulUes  is  carried  out 
briS  Borough  Council  who  directly  employ  their  own  sweepers  and  equipment 
Me^anical  sweepers  are  also  in  use  and  sweepings  are  disposed  of  under  the 

'°Guuf  de°anLnH*^^^  ’’7  ‘'^o  mechanical  gully  emptiers.  Total  number 

of  gullies  5,450. 


14  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
The  Borough  Council  own  one  cemetery  of  eight  acres  within  the  borough  which 
was  S for  interments  in  1881  except  in  cases  of  private  graves  already  pur- 
chased and  except  for  a few  spaces  still  available  for  private  graves. 

The  Cough  Council  also  own  120  acres  of  land  at  Morden,  Surrey,  which 

estabU^  a Crematorium  which  was  opened  on  1st  May, 

was  constructed  by  converting  and  extending  an  existing  building  in  the  Borough 
Council’s  Cemetery  at  Morden. 


15.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Battersea  Park,  and  such  parts  of  Clapham  Common  and  Wan^swor* 
as  are  situated  in  Battersea,  are  controlled  by  the  London  County  Councu. 

Ct^crby'^  aTrrr^rC  ^o^ rnrCo^rdVl^^^^^^^^^^^  ^of 

^ TCB°rCghToun!iT”use  surplus  cemetery  land  at  Morden,  Surrey,  as  a 

splite  ground  of  about  18  acres  and  provide  cricket 

fMtbaU  pitches  in  winter  which  are  let  to  Battersea  and  other  clubs. 
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16.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  Council  are  proposing  to  use  their  powers  under  this  Act  to  sponsor  the 
bSlding  of  premises  for  a River  Club  which  will  be  organised  by  voluntary 
bodies. 


17.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

There  are  no  streams  in  the  borough  to  which  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution) Act,  1951,  applies.  The  Port  of  London  Authority  exercises  powers  over 
the  River  Thames. 


18.  Port  Health  Functioning 
These  are  not  applicable  in  Battersea. 


19.  Clean  Air  Act,  1956 

Under  this  Act  the  Borough  Council  have  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  an  application  for  approval  in  principle  to  the  making 
of  a Smoke  Control  Order  in  respect  of  an  area  of  approximately  50  acres  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  borough. 


Housing 

20.  Provision  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  exercise  concurrently  in 
the  borough  powers  to  provide  housing,  the  allocation  of  sites  between  the  two 
authorities  being  arranged  by  agreement.  Within  a few  months  of  their  first 
meeting  in  1900  the  Borough  Council  planned  the  development  of  the  Latchmere 
Estate  (366  dwellings)  and  built  it  with  their  own  Works  Department.  This  policy 
of  building  by  direct  employed  labour  has  been  followed  since  then  and  has  been 
supplemented  in  the  post-war  years  by  employment  of  building  contractors.  Types 
of  new  housing  provided  by  tiie  Borough  Council  include  multi-storied  blocks  of 
flats,  maisonnettes  and  houses  in  terrace  formation.  A considerable  amount  of 
conversion  of  acquired  properties  into  flats  is  undertaken  and  old  houses  have 
also  been  converted  into  single  rooms  for  occupation  by  old  people.  The  Borough 
Council  own  or  hold  on  lease  sites  of  temporary  bungalows  under  the  Housing 
(Temporary  Accommodation)  Act,  1948.  A considerable  number  of  houses  are 
still  held  under  requisition  and  an  active  programme  of  acquiring  substitute 
properties  is  in  hand. 

Family  units  of  accommodation  now  controlled  by  the  Borough  Councils  are  as 
follows: 


Built  .... 

2,168 

Acquired 

310 

Prefabricated  Bungalows  . 

356 

Requisitioned  Property  . 

591 

Total 

3,425 

Major  schemes  of  redevelopment  now  in  hand  are  the  Battersea  Park  Road  Area 
of  50  acres  and  the  Winstanley  Road  Area  of  47  acres  and  other  individual  sites 
are  being  developed.  Improvements  to  the  dwellings  on  the  Latchmere  Estate, 
one  of  the  larger  estates,  are  now  being  made. 
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21.  Slum  Clearance 

Slum  clearance  is  dealt  with  concurrently  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough 
Council,  the  areas  being  agreed  by  the  two  authorities. 

The  Borough  Council  have  also  been  active  in  closing  individually  unfit  houses, 
having  dealt  with  56  in  the  last  two  years,  in  addition  to  closing  75  rooms  in 
39  other  houses. 

22.  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
and  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Borough  Council  have  operated  since  1951  a scheme  under  Section  4 of  the 
Housing  Act,  1949,  for  making  advances  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  con- 
version and  improvement  of  houses.  They  also  guarantee  repayment  of  advances 
hy  building  societies  (Section  5). 

The  Borough  Council  give  financial  assistance  by  way  of  annual  subsidy  under 
Section  120  of  the  Honsing  Act,  1957,  to  a Housing  Association  in  respect  of 
new  dwellings.  The  Borough  Council  also  make,  under  Section  20  of  the  1949 
Act,  grants  for  improvement  of  Houses. 

23.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

The  following  parts  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  are  administered  by  the  Borough 
Council  alone; 

Part  II  (Provisions  for  securing  the  repair,  maintenance  and  sanitary  condition 
of  houses),  including  the  closing  or  demolition  of  premises  which  are  beyond 
repair  at  reasonable  cost. 

Part  IV  (Abatement  of  overcrowding). 

Control  over  the  construction  of  buildings  is  exercised  by  the  London  County 
Council  under  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930  to  1939. 

The  Borough  Council  have  control  over  the  licensing  of  certain  temporary 
structures. 

Clause  14  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill  in  Parliament 
—Session  1957-58 — seeks  to  empower  the  County  Council  by  agreement  with  a 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council  to  delegate  to  the  latter  any  of  their  functions 
under  the  London  Building  Acts  and  by-laws. 

Clause  15  of  the  same  Bill  seeks  to  transfer  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
the  County  Council’s  functions  under  the  London  Building  Acts  relating  to 
dangerous  structures  and  neglected  structures. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

24.  Special  Administrative  Arrangements  for  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
The  Boroughs  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  constitute  the  London  County 
Council’s  Health  Division  9.  In  1952  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  Borough 
Councils  and  the  County  Council  that  the  three  posts  of  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  and  of  Borough  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
should  be  combined  and  vested  in  one  person.  There  are  separate  full-time  Deputy 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  both  boroughs  who  act  also  as  Deputy  Divisional 
Medical  Officers.  The  services  of  the  Deputies  are  available  to  both  boroughs  in 
case  of  need. 

25.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
The  Borough  Council  has  practically  no  powers  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts.  This  applies  to  almost  all  the  services  dealt  with  under  the  Acts 
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by  the  Health  Authorities.  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  not  local  Health 
Authorities  within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts. 


26.  Mental  Health  Services 

These  are  administered  by  the  London  County  Council. 

27.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 
The  Borough  Council  exercise  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  following  sections 
of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948: 

Section  31  (Contributions  to  old  people’s  organisations). 

Under  this  Section  the  Borough  Council  make  an  annual  grant  of  £450  to  the 
Battersea  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  which  operates  a ‘Meals  on  Wheels’ 
service,  a chiropody  service  and  arranges  for  old  people  to  be  visited.  The  meals 
are  supplied  from  the  Borough  Council’s  staff  canteen  which  also  supplies  meals 
for  the  Wandsworth  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee’s  ‘Meals  on  Wheels’  service. 

The  Borough  Council  make  an  annual  contribution  under  this  Section  of  £50 
to  an  old  people’s  club. 

Section  47  (Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  atten- 
tion) as  extended  by  Section  1 of  the  National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act.  1951, 

Section  50  (Burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead). 

The  other  powers  conferred  on  local  authorities  by  these  Acts  are  exercised  by 
the  London  County  Council. 


1 


I 


28.  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
Apart  from  complying  with  their  obligation  as  an  employer  of  a substantial  ; 
number  of  employees  to  employ  a quota  of  registered  disabled  persons,  the 
Borough  Council  have  no  functions  under  this  Act.  ; 

29.  Care  of  Children  < 

The  County  Council  exercise  this  function,  having  appointed  a Children’s  Officer  ■ 
for  an  area  co-terminous  with  Health  Division  9. 


30.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
The  County  Council  exercise  this  function. 


31.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Notifiable  diseases  are  notified  by  medical  practitioners  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  the  appropriate  preventive  action  is  taken. 

32.  Health  Education 

It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  dividing  line  between  the  environmental  and 
personal  health  in  the  matter  of  health  education.  In  general,  as  far  as  personal 
health  is  concerned,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  London  County  Council  as 
the  local  health  authority.  In  other  services,  such  as,  for  instance.  Clean  Air,  the 
responsibility  is  with  the  Borough  Council. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Health  Inspectors  give  lectures  to 
schools  and  women’s  organisations.  Propaganda  leaflets  are  issued  by  the  Public 
Health  Department  and  bookmarks  through  the  Public  Libraries. 

Under  the  arrangements  described  earlier  which  exist  in  the  area,  it  is  possible 
to  integrate  Health  Education  quite  closely  as  between  Public  Health  Inspectors 
and  Health  Visitors. 
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Town  and  Country  Planning 
33,  Town  and  Country  Planning 
The  London  County  Council  are  the  Planning  Authority. 

The  County  Council  have  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council,  with  effect  from 
1st  January,  1949,  their  functions  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Control 
of  Advertisements)  Regulations,  1948,  and  amending  regulations  with  certain 
reservations  relating,  inter  alia,  to  the  defining  of  areas  of  special  control. 

As  regards  applications  for  Town  Planning  consent,  the  County  Council  are 
required  by  the  Town  and  Country  General  Development  Order  and  Development 
Charge  Applications  Regulations,  1950,  to  consult  the  Borough  Council  where 
the  development  would  conflict  materially  with  existing  development  in  the 
locality  or  would  conflict  with  proposals  to  construct  or  widen  streets  notified 
to  the  County  Council  by  the  Borough  Council  (Article  9 (2)  (b)). 

Clause  12  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill  in  Parliament 
—Session  1957-58 — seeks  to  empower  the  County  Council  by  agreement  with  a 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council  to  delegate  to  the  latter  any  of  their  functions 
under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  which  relates  to 
control  of  development,  tree  preservation  orders,  preservation  of  buildings  of 
special  architectural  or  historic  interest,  and  power  to  require  proper  maintenance 
of  waste  land. 

34.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
The  powers  of  the  local  planning  authority  under  this  Act  are  exercised  by  the 
London  County  Council. 

Clause  12  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill  in  Parliament — 
Session  1957-58 — seeks  to  enable  the  County  Council  by  agreement  with  a Metro- 
politan Borough  Council  to  delegate  to 'the  latter  any  of  their  functions  under 
Section  89  of  the  Act  which  relates  to  the  planting  of  trees  and  treatment  of 
derelict  land. 


Traffic 

35.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintemmce  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
Reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  all  classified  and  unclassified  roads  is  carried 
out  by  the  Borough  Council  either  by  contract  or  by  direct  employed  labour. 
There  are  approximately  73  miles  or  road  maintained. 

Under  an  Order  of  the  London  County  Council,  made  in  1901,  certain  roads 
or  parts  of  roads  forming  the  boundary  between  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  are 
maintained  by  Wandsworth  and  the  remainder  by  Battersea. 

As  regards  improvements,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  authority  initiating 
a scheme  (either  the  County  Council  or  the  Borough  Council)  should  be  solely 
responsible  for  the  cost  but  this  is  subject  to  discussion  in  the  case  of  particular 
improvements. 

Bridges.  There  are  three  bridges  carrying  Class  I roads  over  railways  and  two 
carrying  a Class  II  and  Class  III  road,  respectively,  over  railways,  and  one 
bridge  carrying  a Class  I road  over  a river  creek  owned  by  the  S.E.  Gas  Board, 
and  the  Council  maintain  the  road  surface  in  all  cases. 

The  British  Transport  Commission  pay  £100  per  annum  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  road  surfaces  on  three  of  the  bridges. 

The  Borough  Council  are  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  structure  of  only 
one  of  the  bridges. 
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River  Thames  Bridges.  The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  three  river  bridges  in  the  borough  (Chelsea,  Albert  and  Battersea) 
including  maintenance  of  the  road  surface  and  lighting.  The  Borough  Council  , 
sweep  the  carriage  way  up  tcfthe  centre  of  the  bridge.  i 

36.  Street  Lighting  | 

Electric  lighting  is  used  throughout  and  Mercury  Vapour  has  been  adopted  for  all  j 
Class  I roads,  the  lamps  being  attached  to  standards  placed  on  the  footways.  In  | 
other  roads  tungsten  filament  lamps  are  used.  f 

Lamps  are  maintained  by  the  London  Electricity  Board  under  agreement  but 
the  maintenance  and  painting  of  lamp  columns  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough 
Council’s  own  Works  Department. 

37.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
The  Borough  Council’s  proposals  for  names  of  new  streets  and  for  numbering  i 
new  houses  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Council  who  are  responsible 
for  this  under  Part  II  of  the  London  Buildings  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939.  . 

38.  Parking  Places 

Two  car  parks  were  formed  during  the  war  on  bombed  sites  which  were  requisi-  ’ 
tinned  under  Reg.  51  of  the  Defence  (General)  Regulations,  1939  but  these  have  ; 
been  discontinued  following  rebuilding  of  the  sites  by  the  owners.  | 

Parking  places  in  two  streets  have  been  specified  under  the  London  Traffic 
(Parking  Places)  Consolidation  Regulation,  1957.  These  are  restricted  to  private 
cars  or  hackney  vehicles  with  a seating  capacity  not  exceeding  six  and  relate  to 
one  side  only  of  one  street  and  both  sides  of  the  other  street.  Hours  are  8 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  Both  streets  lead  off  St.  John’s  Road  which  is  a principal  shopping  area 
in  the  borough  and  adjacent  to  Clapham  Junction  Station. 

39.  Road  Safety 

There  is  a Road  Safety  Committee  for  the  borough  consisting  of  the  members  of 
the  Borough  Council’s  Highways  Committee  and  representatives  of  the  following 
bodies;  Police,  Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Accidents,  London  County  Coun- 
cil as  Education  Authority,  Consultative  Committee  of  Head  Teachers,  Battersea 
Youth  Committee,  West  Lambeth  Teachers  Association,  The  Road  Haulage 
Association  Ltd.,  Battersea  Women’s  Co-operative  Guilds,  Battersea  Trades  Coun- 
cil, Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (Battersea  L.T.E.  Bus  Garage),  Army, 
Battersea  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club  of  Battersea,  Battersea  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  Committee  meets  once  a month  and  reports  to  the  Borough  Council. 

The  Committee  organises  intensive  campaigns,  usually  twice  a year,  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Royal  Society  and  provides  film  shows  for  children  and  old 
people  at  the  Town  Hall.  Recommendations  to  erect  additional  or  to  change  the 
position  of  road  signs  are  made  to  the  Highways  Committee  together  with  sugges- 
tions for  pedestrian  crossings,  harriers  outside  Schools,  ‘slow’  etc.  markings  on  the 
roads. 


40.  Bus  Shelters 

The  Borough  Council  have  not  exercised  their  powers  under  Sections  4 to  7 of 
the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  to  provide  bus 
shelters.  Those  provided  in  the  borough  are  standard  queue  shelters  erected  by  the 
London  Transport  Executive. 
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41.  Private  Street  Works 

The  last  private  street  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Borough  Council  and  paved  at  the 
expense  o£  the  frontagers  was  in  1935.  Powers  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act  1855  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act  1862  were  used  for 

this  purpose. 


II  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFECTS 

III  OUTLINE  OF  VIEWS  ON  HOW  DEFECTS 
MAY  BE  REMEDIED 

Housing 

42.  Provision  of  Houses 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  earher  consultation  by  the  London 
County  Council  with  the  Borough  Council  as  to  the  sites  to  be  developed  for 
housing  purposes. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

43.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
There  are  a number  of  defects  under  the  present  organisation  of  the  Health 
Services  as  set  up  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts.  One  of  the  main  defects 
is  the  separation  into  three  distinct  and  quite  independent  services  of  the  hospital 
service,  the  general  practitioners  and  preventive  and  pubhc  health  services.  In 
County  areas,  and  particularly  so  in  London,  this  division  of  responsibility  is 
intensified  because  the  London  County  Council  is  the  local  health  authority, 
while  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  many  of  them  of  sizeable  populations, 
are  not.  This  leads  to  a very  undesirable  duplication  of  effort,  particularly  in  such 
functions  as  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the  control  of  infectious  disease.  In  most 
areas,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  close  liaison  at  officer  level,  but  the 
basic’ defects  exist,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  defects  mentioned  above  have  to  a large  extent  been  overcome  by  the 
administrative  arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph  24  above.  Over  the  past 
six  and  a half  years  these  arrangements  have  proved  remarkably  satisfactory  and 
efficient.  The  services  in  this  area  are  on  a firmer  basis  than  in  any  other  area 
of  London.  This  is  because  there  is  more  close  integration  between  the  environ- 
mental health  services  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  personal  health  service 
of  the  London  County  Council.  There  is  bound  to  be  close  integration  of  the 
work  at  ‘higher’  officer  level,  but  this  inevitably  permeates  down  through  the 
whole  of  the  service. 

Thus  integration  and  co-ordination  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  service, 
and  is  particularly  noticeable  in  those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  partly  environ- 
mental and  partly  personal,  such  as  the  control  of  infectious  disease  and  the  cate 
of  old  persons.  The  other  advantage  of  the  arrangement  in  this  area  is  that  the 
area  concerned  is  a sizeable  unit,  which  provides  a multiplicity  of  professional 
problems  and  interest.  This  is  most  important,  in  view  of  the  changing  aspects  of 
Public  Health  work  as  the  improvement  in  public  health  takes  place. 

It  is  considered  that,  in  particular,  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services, 
vaccination  and  immunisation  of  children  below  school  age,  foot  clinics  and  the 
Home  Helps  Service  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 
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44.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
It  is  considered  that  day  nurseries,  the  regulation  of  private  day  nurseries  and 
child  minders  and  the  voluntary  child-minders’  service  should  be  transferred  from 
the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

It  is  the  Borough  Council’s  hope  that  all  the  powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  will  be  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council. 
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STATISTICS 

Area  of  Bethnal  Green 759  acres 

Population  (Registrar  General’s  estimate — 1st  April,  1958)  50,940 

Constitution  of  Borough  Council 30  Councillors 

5 Aldermen 

Electorate — 1958  Register 

(a)  Borough  Council  electorate  (1958  Register)  (i.e. 
total  number  of  local  government  electors  in 

Bethnal  Green) 36,801 

Number  of  Wards  in  the.  Borough  ...  5 

Number  of  Polling  Districts  in  the  Borough  . 20 

(b)  Parhamentary  electorate  (1958  Register)  (i.e.  the 
number  of  electors  in  the  Parliamentary  Constit- 
uency of  Bethnal  Green  viz.  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Bethnal  Green  and  the  three  Wards 

of  South  Hackney  (Wick,  Triangle  and  Victoria))  58,512 

(c)  Loudon  County  Council  electorate  (1958  Register) 

(i.e.  the  number  of  County  Council  electors  in  the 
L.C.C.  Division  which  is  co-terminous  with  the 
Parliamentary  Constituency)  ....  59,229 

Number  of  Pooling  Districts  in  the  Parliamentary 
Constituency  and  London  County  Council  Divi- 
sion of  Betlmal  Green  .....  29 

Rateable  Value  of  Borough  (1st  April,  1958)  . . £649  900 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces ’lOo  acres 

Length  of  Roads 39-11  miles 

No.  of  Rateable  Assessments 

(a)  Houses  and  flats 15  301  * 

(b)  Shops,  oflices,  etc 2 614 

(c)  Manufacturing  premises j’on 
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Pate  in  the  £ for  Year  ending  31st  March,  1959 
Product  of  Id.  rate  (1st  April,  1958)— Gross  £2,579 
Borough  Council  Establishments 

Baths  and  Wash-houses  .... 

Public  Libraries 

Borough  Council  Housing  Estates 

No.  of  Housing  Units 

No.  of  Housing  Units  under  construction 
No.  of  Housing  Units  approaching  tender  stage 
No.  of  Community  Centres  .... 


= 20s.  Ad. 

Nett  £2,525 

2 

4 


1,174 

329 

707 

2 


Borough  Council  Staff 


Town  Oerk’s  Department: 


Town  Clerk’s  Office 
Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 
Housing  Section  . 

Civil  Defence 
Holiday  Centre  . 

Borough  Treasurer’s  Department 
Borough  Surveyor’s  Department 
Public  Health  Department 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  Department 
Public  Libraries  Department  . 


Officers  Manual  Total 
Workers 


Officers 

Manual 

Staff 

34 

24  1 

3 

— 

6 

12  Y 46 

46 

92 

2 

1 

1 

9 J 

38 

— 

38 

50 

286 

336 

*17 

8 

25 

9 

72 

81 

28 

5 

33 

188 

417 

605 

* Includes  vacancies  for  4 Public  Health  Inspectors. 


EDUCATION 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Insofar  as  the  Administrative  County  of  London  is  concerned,  the  County  Council 
is  the  Local  Education  Authority. 


(a)  Divisional  Administration 

The  divisional  administration  of  the  education  authority  covers  Bethnal  Green, 
Poplar,  Stepney  and  the  City  of  London. 


(b)  Stages  of  Education 

Education  is  now  organised  in  three  progressive  stages 


(i)  Primary  Education.  There  are  20  Primary  Schools  in  Bethnal  Green.  One 

of  the  schools  is  an  E.P.N.  school.  „ , , • „ , r- 

(ii)  Secondary  Education.  There  are  6 Secondary  Schools  m Bethn^  Green. 
^o(e_There  is  also  1 Grammar  School  in  Bethnal  Green,  but  8 Grammar 
Schools  in  neighbouring  boroughs  educate  pupils  resident  in  Bethnal 

(iii)  FuXr  Education.  There  are  2 Institutes  in  Bethnal  Green,  a Men’s 
Institute  and  a Women’s  Institute,  which  provide  athletic,  cultural  and 
handicraft  education  in  Bethnal  Green.  There  are  no  Technical  CoUeges 
or  Commercial  Institutes  as  such. 
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(c)  School  Managers  and  GoTcmors 

The  Borough  CouncU  makes  the  following  appointments  on  Management  i 
Committees;  i 

School  Managers  . . . = 25  | 

Governors  . . . . = 1 | 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts  are  concerned,  the  only  | 
connection  of  the  Borough  Council  therewith  is  in  the  appointment  of  school  f 
managers  and  governors. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  organisation  of  the  educational  services  in 
the  Borough  is  effective  and  satisfactory,  and  that  it  should  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Agricultural  Education 

I.  Present  Arrangements  i 

The  arrangements  for  agricultural  education  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  i 
London  County  Council  which  is  the  local  education  authority  for  the  County  ; 
of  London. 


H and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defect  in  the  present  arrangements  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  Bethnal  Green. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Youth  Employment  Service  comes  within  the  central  administration  of  the  j 
London  County  Council,  at  County  HaU.  I 

One  Youth  Employment  Officer  serves  both  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  he  i 
is  assisted  by  a Committee  appointed  ,hy  the  County  Council.  The  Borough  Council  | 
elect  a member  to  this  Committee. 


n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

So  far  as  the  Borough  Council  is  aware  the  present  arrangements  are  satisfactory 
and  adequate. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council  derives  its  powers  and  duties  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Municipal  Baths  and  Laundries  from 
Part  VII  of  the  Public  Health  (Loudon)  Act,  1936. 

Details  of  the  Council’s  establishments,  the  services  carried  out  thereat,  and  the 
use  made  thereof  by  the  Public  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  Main  Baths  Establishment,  Old  Ford  Road,  Bethnal  Green 
This  establishment  comprises: 

(a)  First  and  Second  Class  Swimming  Baths 

(The  First  Class  Bath  is  used  as  a Public  Hall  during  the  winter  season.) 

(b)  Warm  Baths 

Male 48 

Female 42 

(c)  Remedial  Baths 

A complete  installation  of  Turkish,  Vapour  and  Electric  (Radiant  Heat) 
Baths.  The  accommodation  is  designed  for  60  persons  at  one  time. 

(d)  Public  Machine  Laundry  and  Hand-Laundry 

This  comprises  15  electrically  driven  washing  machines  and  9 hydro- 
extractor  and  48  heated  drying  horses. 

Hand  Laundry  has  its  own  complement  of  hydro-extractor  machines 
and  drying  horses. 

Finishing  Rooms  are  also  provided,  including  electric  mangles,  ironing 
tables  and  irons. 

(2)  Branch  Institution,  Cheshire  Street 

This  branch  institution  has  suites  of  private  warm  baths  for  both  sexes,  and  a 
Machine  and  Hand  Laundry,  comprising  6 washing  machines,  hydro-extractors, 
washing  machines,  and  mangling  and  ironing  room. 

Annual  Average  User 

(i)  Swimming  Baths.  111,485  persons  (including  30,000  schoolchildren). 

(ii)  York  Hall  {converted  1st  Class  Baths).  This  is  licensed  during  the  winter 
season  for  music,  music  and  dancing,  and  is  used  for  a variety  of  recrea- 
tional purposes.  During  the  average  winter  season  it  is  used  on  154 
occasions. 

(iii)  Warm  Baths  {both  Institutions).  276,189  persons. 

(iv)  Remedial  Baths.  14,901. 

(v)  Laundries.  38,310. 

The  majority  of  housing  units  in  Bethnal  Green  have  no  bathroom,  and  the 
laundering  facilities  in  most  of  these  houses  are  inadequate. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  relatively  extensive  Baths  facilities  provided  in  the 
Borough  satisfy  a real  need,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  users. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that,  although  Bethnal  Green’s  population 
is  relatively  small,  the  annual  number  of  users  of  the  Remedial  Baths  and  Warm 
Baths  is  the  third  highest  in  London. 

Among  special  facilities  provided  by  the  Council  in  York  Hall  are  Indoor 
Bowls  and  Badminton,  and  the  Council  itself  holds  an  Annual  Festival  of  Arts 
which  attracts  competitors  from  the  whole  country. 

The  Main  Institution  provides  central  heating  for  the  nearby  Town  Hall,  Civil 
Defence  Headquarters,  and  Maternity  Centre,  and  will  shortly  be  required  to 
supply  central  heating  to  a block  of  flats  to  be  built  near  by. 

London  County  Council  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool 
Supplementary  to  the  facilities  for  swimming  provided  by  the  Borough  Council, 
the  London  County  Council  has  provided  an  open  air  swimming  pool  in  that 
part  of  Victoria  Park  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough  of  Bethnal 
Green. 
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n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

It  is  considered  that  the  powers  afforded  under  the  above  Act  are  adequate  for  I 
their  purpose,  and  that  the  facilities  which  the  Borough  Council  and  County  | 

Council  are  providing  for  the  use  of  the  public  are  both  necessary  and  adequate.  | 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  I 

I.  Present  Arrangements  I 

The  powers  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the  above  are  contained  in  section  83  o{  ! 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  No  duties  fall  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Council  in  respect  thereof. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 


I.  Present  Arrangements  f 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  Council  under  Part  III  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  I 
Act,  1936,  with  regard  to  the  disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles  are  earned  > 
out  by  the  Public  Health  Department  and  are  as  follows:  | 

(a)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  | 

The  number  of  vehicles  used  is  two  15/20  cwt.  vans.  The  staff  employed  is 

three  men,  i.e.  Leading  Disinfector,  Disinfecting  Apparatus  Attendant  and  a • 
Driver  / Disinfector. 

During  the  year  1957,  445  rooms  were  disinfested. 

(b)  Disinfestation  and  Disinfected  Articles  t 


The  Council  has  a Disinfecting  Station  at  its  Works  Depot,  Digby  Street,  E.2. 
The  Station  is  a substantial  building  and  contains  all  necessary  apparatus  and 
equipment  for  the  efficient  disinfestation  of  bedding,  clothing,  etc.  During  the 
year  1957,  the  following  work  was  carried  out; 


Articles  submitted  to  steam  disinfection. 
Articles  disinfected  by  formalin  . 
Hospital  Mattresses  etc.  disinfected 
No.  of  articles  destroyed  by  request 


396 
. 2,293 
. 4,426 
. 2,243 


In  addition  aU  bombed  sites,  static  water  tanks  and  stables  in  the  Borough  were 
sprayed  with  insecticide  as  preventive  measures  against  flies  and  mosquitoes 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  furniture  and  bedding  of  259  families  removing  to  Borough  Council  flats 
were  disinfested  during  1957. 


f 

t 


n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  organisation  for  disinfestation  and  dis-  1 
infection  of  premises  and  articles  in  the  Borough  is  both  effective  and  convenient,  f 
and  the  powers  are  adequate.  i 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  • 

I.  Present  Arrangements  i 

The  drainage  of  trade  premises  is  governed  by  Part  II  of  the  London  County  | 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953,  and  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  t 
Health  Department.  I 
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n and  ni.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  exercising  its  powers  in  Bethnal 
Green,  and  considers  that  these  powers  are  adequate  and  satisfactory  for  the 
effective  control  of  the  discharge  of  trade  effluents. 

Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  of  the  Borough  Council  relating  to  the  provision  of  mortuaries  and 
post  Mortem  rooms  are  contained  in  Sections  234  and  339  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936. 

By  arrangement  under  Section  237,  Hackney  Borough  Council  is  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  a Mortuary  and  Post-mortem  Room  on  a regional  basis  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  Boroughs  of  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch  and 
Stoke  Newington. 

Bethnal  Green  bears  a proportion  of  the  cost  based  on  population. 

This  matter  has  been  kept  constantly  under  review,  and  the  above  arrangement 
was  decided  as  recently  as  March,  1958. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  considers  the  present  arrangement  to  be  effective  and  economical, 
and  has  no  comments  to  make  thereon. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

These  are  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  when  situate  on  the  public 
highway,  but  a number  are  installed  in  London  County  Council  Parks  by  the 
County  Council. 

There  are  three  public  conveniences  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil, staffed  by  8 men  and  8 women  on  a shift  system. 

The  use  of  w.c.’s  is  provided  free  of  charge,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  en- 
couragement of  personal  hygiene,  washing  facilities  are  also  provided  free  of 
charge  at  all  conveniences. 

n.  Defects 

There  could  occur  a duplication  of  conveniences  where  the  London  County 
Council,  under  its  powers,  constructs  such  a building  in  a park  whilst  the  Borough 
Council  finds  it  necessary  to  construct  another  in  close  proximity  for  use  by  the 
general  public  using  the  highway. 


m.  Remedies 

The  remedy  for  this  duplication  is  to  bring  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
public  conveniences  in  parks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Borough  Council 
in  whose  area  the  park  is  situated. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

All  refuse  is  collected  by  the  Borough  Council  and  disposed  of  via  barges  from 
Northumberland  Wharf,  Poplar,  to  low-lying  ground  38  miles  down  the  Thames, 
where  it  is  tipped;  other  methods  in  use  are  as  follows; 

(a)  disposal  to  Leyton  refuse  destructor  works: 
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(b)  disposal  to  Shoreditch,  where  bulk  capacity  road  transport  conveys  it  to 
tips  in  Hertfordshire.  J 

Approximately  14,500  tons  of  honse  and  trade  refuse  are  collected  per  annura  I 
by  27  Refuse  Collectors,  and  7 vehicles  are  engaged  full  time  and  1 vehicle  2 days  | 
per  week  on  this  service.  | 

H.  Defects  |: 

Fog,  strikes  of  bargemen,  or  state  of  tide  make  it  necessary  to  use  Leytou  I 
Destructor  instead  of  Northumberland  Wharf  to  the  extent  of  approximately  f 
25%  of  refuse  collected.  Poplar  Wharf  not  being  open  on  Saturday  afternoon,  a ' 
load  of  market  refuse  has  to  be  sent  to  Shoreditch  each  week. 

HI.  Remedies  f 

A central  disposal  point  where  strikes  of  bargemen  or  state  of  tide  would  not  ' 
affect  deliveries  would  be  an  improvement.  For  some  time  past  this  matter  has 
been  under  consideration,  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a central  refuse  , 
incinerator  for  the  use  of  a group  of  Boroughs,  but  the  lack  of  a suitable  site  f 
and/or  the  prohibitive  cost  thereof  has  hindered  progress.  | 

The  question  of  refuse  disposal  in  the  Administrative  County  is  closely  watched  j 
by  the  Refuse  Sub-Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  |, 
Committee  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  schemes  for  the  dis-  I 
posal  of  refuse  in  borough  groups  in  the  London  Area,  and  the  Council  has  no  | 
criticism  to  make  of  the  present  arrangements,  which  are  the  most  effective  that  I 
circumstances  will  at  the  moment  permit.  I 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings  I 

I.  Present  Arrangements  | 

The  powers  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the  above  are  contained  in  Part  II  of  I 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  Drainage  By-Laws.  The  Public  Health 
Department  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  drainage  of 
new  buildings  and  the  repair  and/or  reconstruction  of  existing  drainage. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Sewerage  and  Disposal 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  the  provisions  of  Part  H of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  the 
main  outfall  and  storm  overflow  sewers  are  vested  in  the  London  County  Council 
and  convey  all  sewage  to  the  Barking  outfall  works.  Secondary  sewers  are  vested 
in  the  Borough  Council  and  discharge  into  London  County  Council  main  outfalls. 

n and  HI.  Defects  and  Remedies 

This  has  proved  satisfactory,  so  that  no  improvements  are  suggested. 

Street  Cleansing 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

This  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council  under  Part  III  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936. 
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Approximately  1,000  tons  of  refuse  are  collected  per  annum  by  4 men,  35 
sweepers  with  trucks,  and  1 vehicle. 

In  addition,  approximately  700  tons  of  market  refuse  are  collected  per  annum, 
this  service  requiting  4 street  sweepers  whole-time,  plus  2 loaders  working  after- 
noons only,  with  regular  working  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  meet  special 
requirements. 


n.  Defects 

The  major  defect  with  regard  to  street  cleansing  is  the  modern  incidence  of 
more  or  less  permanently  and  continuously  parked  motor  vehicles  by  the  road- 
side which  prevents  adequate  cleansing,  and  results  in  the  deposit  of  rubbish 
under  these  cars  for  months  at  a time. 

m.  Remedies 

The  Council  has  instituted  a system  whereby  labels  are  placed  on  such  cars 
requesting  their  removal  lor  the  purpose  of  street  cleansing,  but  it  is  difBcult  for 
the  Council  to  enforce  such  requests  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  car  is 
causing  an  obstruction. 

The  only  satisfactory  means  of  preventing  this  nuisance  however  would  be 
the  prohibition  of  permanently  and  continuously  parked  cars  on  the  highway, 
a matter  under  consideration  at  the  moment  by  both  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  the  Police,  as  well  as  the  London  County  Council  under  its  Town  Planning 

Powers,  . 

A further  remedy  would  be  adequate  powers  to  be  given  to  the  second-tier 
authority  to  erect  multiple  garages  in  highly  urbanised  areas. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  not  exercised  its  statutory  powers  in  the  provision  of  burial 
grounds,  cemeteries  and  crematoria  in  the  Borough. 

There  are  no  burial  grounds,  cemeteries  or  crematoria  in  use  in  Bethnal  Green. 
Lack  of  the  requisite  land  in  the  Borough  and/or  the  prohibitive  cost  thereof 
would  preclude  the  establishment  of  a burial  ground  or  cemetery. 

In  recent  years  preliminary  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  establishment 
of  an  out-county  cemetery  to  be  under  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
and  Poplar  Borough  Councils,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  thereon. 

Provision  for  interment  and  cremation  by  non-local  authority  bodies  such  as 
the  City  of  London  Cemetery,  Manor  Park,  and  the  Manor  Park  Cemetery,  are 
at  present  adequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  London,  both 
as  regards  interment  and  cremation. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  matter  is  being  kept  under  constant  review,  and  in  the  light  of  future 
requirements  the  Bethnal  Green  Council  is  prepared  to  exercise  its  statutory 
powers  in  this  connection  when  opportune. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  large  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  are  vested  in  and  maintained  by  the  London 
County  Council,  whereas  those  with  considerably  smaller  areas  are  maintained 
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by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  and  the  London  County  ^ 

Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1935.  . „ * I 

The  Borough  Council  owns  and  maintains  11  small  open  spaces  of  a total  area  I 
of  4-02  acres  in  Bethnal  Green.  Twenty-two  staff  are  employed  with  casual  | 
watchmen  on  duty  at  week-ends  and  evenings  during  the  summer  months,  as  | 
required.  | 

n.  Defects  | 

The  principal  defect  in  the  dual  control  is  that  the  Borough  Council,  whilst  f 
having  fairly  large  open  spaces  around  housing  estates  to  maintain,  has  inadequate 
propagating  areas  and  considerable  shortage  of  greenhouse  accommodation  for 
the  propagation  of  plants  necessary. 

m.  Remedies 

A remedy  for  this  defect  would  be  for  the  London  County  Council  to  make  t 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Borough  Council  reasonable  areas  of  ground  and  ; 
greenhouse  accommodation  in  that  part  of  its  Victoria  Park,  coming  within  the  ^ 
boundaries  of  Bethnal  Green.  I 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 

Recreation  Act,  1937  | 

I.  Present  Arrangements  3 

The  Council  exercises  its  powers  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  | 
Act  in  the  following  maimer:  | 

(a)  Holiday  Centre,  'The  Aubreys’,  Redbourn  i 

In  view  of  the  need  to  provide  facilities  for  holidays  at  a reasonable  cost  to  the  | 
inhabitants  of  the  Borough,  especially  the  elderly  and  those  in  the  lower  income  | 
groups,  the  Council  purchased  in  1951,  the  premises  known  as  ‘The  Aubreys’.  j 

The  Centre  comprises  a modernised  17th-century  house  in  its  own  grounds  S 
of  approximately  5-j  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  containing  accommodation  j 
for  a maximum  of  44  residents  at  a time. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  the  Centre  was  used  to  the  extent  | 
of  962  resident  weeks,  and  each  year  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  approximately  220  old  persons  spend  a 
holiday  at  the  Centre,  mostly  at  Christmas  and  off-season  periods. 

The  Centre  is  also  gaining  popularity  as  a venue  for  old  people’s  outings  from 
Bethnal  Green,  and  as  a meeting  place  for  week-end  schools  and  conferences,  j 
Week-end  and  day  visits  totalled  366  during  the  past  year.  Visitors  are  required  : 
to  be  members  of  a club  or  association  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4 of  the  | 
Act.  ! 

(b)  Grants  to  Clubs 

The  Council  makes  an  annual  grant  towards  that  part  of  the  deficit  of  University 
House,  Victoria  Park  Square,  which  can  be  attributed  to  losses  in  connection 
with  activities  coming  within  Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1937. 

University  House  is  one  of  the  four  University  Social  Settlements  in  Bethnal 
Green. 
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n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  powers  under  the  Act  are  adequate,  and 
that  they  are  being  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough,  therefore  they 
have  no  observations  to  make  on  any  defect  therein. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

As  no  part  of  Bethnal  Green  is  within  the  Thames  Catchment  Area  or  the  Lee 
Catchment  Area,  the  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  in  Bethnal  Green. 

The  only  waterway  within  the  definition  of  stream  coming  within  the  Borough 
boundary  is  part  of  the  Grand  Union  Canal. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  main  difficulties  arise  in  the  riparian  authorities,  and  Bethnal  Green  not 
being  such  an  authority,  the  Council  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  exercising 
its  powers  and  considers  that  these  powers  are  adequate  for  the  effective  control 
and  prevention  of  river  pollution. 


HOUSING 


I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Housing  Act,  1957,  deals  with  the  following  functions  of  the  Council: 

Part  I A duty  is  cast  on  the  local  authority  to  inspect  the  whole  of  its  district 
and  keep  records. 

Part  II  Provisions  for  securing  the  repair,  maintenance  and  sanitary  condition 
of  houses. 

Partin  Clearance  and  Redevelopment  (Slum  Clearance). 

Part  rV  Abatement  of  overcrowding. 

PartV  Provision  of  housing  accommodation. 

Part  VI  Financial  provisions. 

Part  VII  Miscellaneous  provisions  and  procedure. 


Under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  and  under  preceding  Housing  Acts,  the  Council 
have  provided  the  following  accommodation: 


Fre^JVar  {1922-1939) 


No.  of 
dwellings 


Bethnal  Green  Estate  . 
Burnham  Estate  . 

Butler  Estate 
Cambridge  Heath  Estate 
Claredale  Estate  . 

Delta  Estate 
Digby  Estate 
Hadrian  Estate  . 
Vaughan  Estate  . 
Weaver  House 


167 

80 

40 

32 

73 

35 

55 

83 

20 

16 

Total  601 
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Post-War  {1946  to  date)  No.  of 

dwellings 

Beatrice  Webb  House 15 

Bunsen  House 20 

Clarion  House 6 

Digby  Estate  Extension 18 

Dorset  Estate 242 

Hooke  House 48 

James  Middleton  House 45 

Margaret  Bondfield  House 9 

Pepys  House 38 

Reynolds  House 60 

Rogers  Estate 120 

Susan  Lawrence  House 9 

Stafford  Cripps  House 51 

William  Fenn  House  16 

Ayrton  Gould  House 45 

Chatcr  House  ...........  37 

Ellen  Wilkinson  House 74 

George  Belt  House 35 

Mary  Macarthur  House 60 

O’Brien  House 60 

Windsor  House 23 

Jowitt  House 8 

Jenkinson  House 18 

Qynes  House 18 

Bevin  House 31 

Sulkin  House 24 

Wedgwood  House  . 20 

Trevelyan  House 24 

Lakeview  Estate 48 


Total  1,222 

In  addition  the  following  schemes  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Council  and 
are  in  the  various  stages  of  progress  indicated: 


No.  of 

Schemes  in  course  of  erection  Dwellings 

Old  Ford  Road  (No.  1)  Site  (remainder) 12 

Roman  Road  Area  (remainder) 40 

Claredale  Street  Area 160 

Arline  Street  Extension  (Dorset  Estate) 69 

Approved  schemes  in  various  stages  of  progress 

Approach  Road  (No.  1)  Site 75 

Claredale  Street  Area  Old  People’s  Dwellings 20 

Warley  Street  Nursery  School  Site  ........  12 

Cranbrook  Street  Area 600 


Schemes  at  Planning  Stage  and  proposed  for  acquisition 
Columbia  Square  Area 
Eastman  Street  Area 
Mansford  Street  Area 

No  details  are  being  submitted  about  requisitioned  housing  because  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amendment)  Act,  1955, 
requisitioning  should  cease  in  1960,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Council  has 
agreed,  with  the  Minister,  a programme  of  purchase  of  requisitioned  houses  which 
it  will  not  be  able  to  release  by  the  31st  March,  1960,  numbering  between  75  to 
100  houses. 
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Under  Part  III  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  mentioned  above,  the  Council  has, 
since  1951,  actively  pursued  a considerable  slum  clearance  programme.  Since  that 
date  450  houses  have  been  demolished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  a further 
270  houses  are  programmed  for  demolition  before  the  end  of  1960.  In  place  of 
these  houses  the  Council  is  erecting  new  accommodation  under  Part  V of  the 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

The  London  County  Council  has  similar  powers  to  the  Council  in  respect  of 
housing,  but  by  agreement  the  larger  areas  in  the  main  have  been  allotted  to  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  smaller  ones  to  the  Borough  Council  This  is 
an  arrangement  which  has  worked  eminently  satisfactorily,  but  for  the  future  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  slum  clearance  work  will  be  done  by  the  Borough 
Council  because  the  larger  areas  have  been  exhausted. 

n.  Defects 

There  are  no  substantial  defects,  except  those  occasioned  as  a result  of  delay 
in  the  approval  of  the  Council’s  schemes  by  the  Minister  and  the  Planning 
Authority.  If  more  powers  were  given  to  Borough  Councils  it  should  be  possible 
for  many  of  these  delays  to  be  avoided.  The  delays  are  occasioned  as  a result 
of  the  Minister  being  required  to  approve  schemes  for  loan  sanction  and  subsidy 
purposes,  and  of  course  the  Planning  Authority  being  required  to  approve 
schemes  under  planning  powers. 

m.  Remedies 

(a)  Provided  the  certificates  of  the  appropriate  Council  officers  can  be  obtained 
that  a housing  scheme  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Minister  as  contained  in  governmental  circulars,  and  provided  the  cost  of  a 
housing  scheme  is  kept  to  a particular  ceiling  level  which  is  notified  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Ministry,  it  should  be  possible  for  borough  councils  to  plan 
schemes  and  execute  works  without  the  necessity  of  long  delays  occasioned  by 
Ministerial  security.  Similarly  it  should  be  recognised  that  local  authorities  wiU 
provide  schemes  in  conformity  with  good  planning  without  the  necessity  of  a 
detailed  scrutiny,  from  a planning  point  of  view,  by  the  Planning  Authority. 

(b)  Further  examination  should  be  made  of  the  problem  of  delays  occasioned 
in  the  preparation,  submission  and  consideration  of  compulsory  purchase  orders; 
in  particular  those  following  the  declaration  of  slum  clearance  areas. 

Slum  Clearance 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Public  Health  Department  is  responsible  under  Part  III  of  the  Housing 
Act,  1957,  for  carrying  out  surveys  and  examination  of  properties  in  the  Borough 
with  a view  to  the  selection  of  areas  suitable  for  representation  as  clearance  areas. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  of  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

1.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  has  power  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  improve  hous- 
ing accommodation  with  the  aid  of  Exchequer  assistance,  and  also  to  make  grants 
5— w.E.  voL,  r. 
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for  the  improvement  of  housing  accommodation  by  persons  other  than  local 

authorities.  , v j 

The  Council  itself  is  improving  and  constructing  a number  of  houses  under 
these  powers,  but  so  far  only  one  housing  association  has  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  exchequer  contributions  towards  improvement.  The 
Council  has  also  recently  resolved  to  submit  to  the  Minister  a scheme  under 
Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  make  advances  to  persons  for  the  acquisition 
of  houses. 

n and  ni.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  considers  its  powers  to  be  adequate  and  satisfactory. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  makes  observations  to  the  London  County  Council  under 
Sections  13  and  20  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1930,  Section  12  of  the  London 
Building  Act  (Amendment)  Act,  1935,  and  Section  131  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939.  It  also  deals  directly  with  certain  types  of  structures 
under  Part  IV  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939  and  ad- 
ministers the  By-laws  of  the  London  County  Council  in  relation  to  Lamps,  Signs 
and  other  structures  overhanging  the  public  way. 

The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  at  present  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  London  County  Council  with  a view  to  the  delegation  and/or 
transfer  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  certain  Building  Act  powers,  including 
those  relating  to  small  temporary  buildings,  temporary  buildings  in  advance  of 
the  building  line,  means  of  escape  in  buildings  converted  into  flats,  buildings 
beyond  the  general  line  of  frontage  and  dangerous  and  neglected  structures.  The 
Minister  has  agreed  in  principle  to  this  being  done,  and  suitable  clauses  have 
been  included  in  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill,  1957-58. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  special  defects  have  been  encountered,  although  in  matters  of  detail  it  is  felt 
that  the  Sign  By-laws  should  be  revised  in  view  of  some  overlapping  by  the 
Advertisement  Regulations.  The  By-laws  should  not  be  entirely  eliminated  for  the 
reason  that  certain  structures  overhanging  footways  do  not  necessarily  carry 
advertisement  material.  Such  structures  cannot  properly  be  controlled  under 
Section  129  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939,  as  this  section 
provides  only  removal  powers. 

Subject  to  the  enactment  of  the  clauses  transferring  and/or  delegating  the 
additional  powers  outlined  in  the  second  paragraph  above  relating  to  Building 
Acts,  the  Council  has  no  criticism  to  make  as  to  the  distribution  of  powers 
between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council,  or  as  to  the  exercise 
thereof. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Doties  under  tiie  National  Health  Service  Acts 
I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  London  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  powers  of  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946. 
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n.  Defects 

With  the  exception  of  the  Midwifery  and  Ambulance  Services,  the  local  health 
services  as  administered  by  the  London  County  Council  have  become  too  im- 
personal in  character  with  an  increasing  remoteness  of  control.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  in  the  administration  of  such  services  that  there  should  be  a high  degree 
of  personal  and  localised  contact  with  members  of  the  public. 

The  organisation  at  County  Hall  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  individual 
member  of  the  County  Council  to  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  services 
provided  throughout  London  and  the  services  must  therefore  be  controlled  in  the 
main  by  the  olBcers  rather  than  the  elected  members.  Even  the  senior  officers  can- 
not be  aware  of  the  details  by  personal  observation  but  must  rely  on  the  reports 
of  their  staffs. 

It  is  also  considered  that  the  present  administration  of  the  services  is  un- 
economical both  in  cost  and  manpower. 

Prior  to  1948  the  local  health  services  were  provided  by  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  which  because  of  their  close  link  with  local  inhabitants 
were  particularly  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  local  Town  Hall  is  the  place  to 
which  the  inhabitants  normally  and  properly  come  for  advice  and  help  concern- 
ing any  of  the  services  administered  by  a local  authority  irrespective  of  which 
authority  is  in  fact  responsible. 


m.  Remedies 

It  is  considered  that  if  the  administration  of  the  local  health  services  were 
returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  the  result  would  be  a more 
effective  and  convenient  service  and  at  less  cost  to  the  ratepayer. 


Mental  Health  Services 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  London  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  is  responsible  for  the 
Mental  Health  Services  contained  in  Part  V of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
1946. 

Hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  or  the  mentally  defective  are  administered  by  the 
Regional  Hospital  Boards. 

H and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies  - 

The  Borough  Council  has  no  observations  to  make  on  the  present  arrangements 
for  mental  health  services  within  the  Borough,  which  appear  to  be  adequate  and 
satisfactory. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Authority  under  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  are,  with  the  exception  of  Sections  31,  47  and  50  of  the  Act,  vested  in  the 
London  County  Council  in  the  Administrative  County. 

SECTION  31 
I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  this  section  the  Borough  Council  contributes  to  the  funds  of  the  Bethnal 
Gr«n  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  a voluntary  association  in  the  Borough 
which  promotes  the  social  welfare  of  the  aged. 
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In  view  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  elderly  persons  resident  in  the 
Borough  (some  8,000  over  the  age  of  65),  and  having  regard  to  their  low  income, 
the  need  for  welfare  services  for  the  elderly  are  very  considerable  in  Bethnal 
Green,  and  the  contribution  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1958  was  £6,000. 
The  Committee  has  no  other  source  of  voluntary  contribution. 

Many  of  the  aged  folk  in  Bethnal  Green  eke  out  a lonely  existence  in  one-room 
accommodation,  and  the  Committee  provides  a much  needed  social  amenity  in 
the  form  of  dubs,  of  which  10  are  run  by  the  Committee,  catering  for  900  elderly 
persons. 

The  association  also  organises  outings,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Borough 
Council,  cheap  holidays  at  the  Council’s  Holiday  Centre,  ‘The  Aubreys’,  Red- 
boum. 

The  Borough  Council  provides,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Council,  a 
meals-on-wheels  service  for  the  homebound  aged,  serving  approximately  70  to  80 
meals  per  day. 

Special  contributions  are  made  to  the  funds  of  other  social  welfare  organisa- 
tions in  the  Borou^  in  connection  with  work  for  the  elderly. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  lack  of  adequate  voluntary  assistance  renders  it  desirable  that  the  social 
welfare  of  the  aged  should  be  a direct  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council,  and 
it  is  considered  that  the  Borough  Council  should  be  given  direct  power  to  ad- 
minister the  service  as  part  of  its  functions. 

SECTION  47 
L Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  under  Section  47  of  the  1948  Act  are 
administered  by  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Council, 

One  person  was  removed  to  suitable  premises  under  this  Section  during  the  year 
1957. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powere  of  the  Council  in  this  respect  are  adequate  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
Council  has  no  criticism  to  make  thereof.  They  are  of  opinion  that  as  this  matter 
is  parochial  in  character  it  should  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
authority  at  its  most  local  level. 


SECTION  50 
I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Ewwcrs  and  duties  of  the  Council  under  Section  50  of  the  1958  Act  are 
administered  by  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Council. 

Seven  persons  were  buried  under  the  Act  during  die  year  1957,  at  i total  cost 
of  £74  3s.  Od. 

There  have  been  no  cremations  under  this  section. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

T^e  powers  of  the  Council  in  this  respect  are  adequate  and  satisfactory,  and 
the  Coimcil  has  no  criticism  to  make  thereof.  They  are  of  opinion  that  as  this 
matter  is  parochial  in  character  it  should  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  authority  at  its  most  local  level. 
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PART  III  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT,  1948  (EXCEPT 
SECTION  31)  ^ M. 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

These  functions  are  at  present,  in  the  County  of  London,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Council. 

The  local  welfare  area  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  purposes  of 
Fart  in  of  the  Act  of  1948  comprises  the  City  of  London,  Bethnal  Green,  Fins- 
bury, Hackney,  Holborn,  Islington,  Poplar,  Shoreditch,  St.  Pancras,  Stepney  and 
Stoke  Newington,  and  the  office  is  at  No.  10,  Corsica  Street.  N.5.  The  actual 
accommodation  is  sited  throughout  the  London  Area.  The  nearest  Reception 
Centre  to  Bethnal  Green  is  Southern  Grove  Lodge,  Mile  End,  E.  1.,  but  homeless 
applicants  are  not  necessarily  directed  to  this  Centre  from  Bethnal  Green,  as 
centres  are  sited  throughout  the  London  Area. 

Accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity  or  other  circum- 
stances are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  is  also  provided  on  a similar  basis. 

H.  Defects 

Although  the  Borough  Council  has  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  County  Council  is  at  present  exercising  its  powers,  the  Borough 
Council  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  functions  under  this  Part  of  the  Act  are  of 
such  an  intimate  and  personal  nature  as  to  qualify  them  for  administration  at  the 
most  local  level  possible. 

Each  Borough  Council  is  capable  of  assessing  the  needs  of  its  own  residents, 
and  accommodation  should  accordingly  be  provided  for  the  needs  of  each 
Borough  and  situated  within  the  Borough  boundaries. 

m.  Remedies 

The  Borough  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  County 
Council  under  Part  III  of  the  Act  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  as  such,  has  no  powers  and  duties  under  the  above  Act,  save  those 
of  an  employer  under  Section  9 etc. 

The  present  minimum  quota  is  3%,  and  at  the  1st  April,  1958,  the  Council  had 
in  its  employ  3-96  % disabled  persons,  which  is  in  excess  of  its  quota. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  has  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  considers 
the  minimum  quota  to  be  correctly  assessed. 


Care  of  Children 
I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  children  in  accordance 
with  the  Childrens  Act,  1948,  and  deals  with  all  matters  relating  to  general  child- 
care policy  and  the  staffing  and  management  of  residential  establishments.  • 

H and  HI.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  present  arrangements  are  adequate  and  satis- 
factory and  has  no  criticism  to  make  thereof. 
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Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

-I  T o,-q1  Hpalth  Authority,  keeps  registers  of  private 
The  Loudon  County  Council,  Council  to  look  after  children  during 

nurseries  and  of  women  approved  by  the  council 

the  day  whilst  their  mothers  are  at  work. 

n.  Defects 

, s .1-  eirranirpments  havc  resultcd  in  remote  control 

children  concerned. 

in.  Remedies 

■ j j .1.  . of  nurseries  and  child  minders  would  be  more 

s;r2r.r.s.Trrri:“ » <■««*■ 

councils. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  under  Part  K of  the  PubUc  Health  (Lon- 
don A^t,  1936,  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  come  within  the  juris- 

diction  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  j-  * • + j-  i 

It  is  the  legal  obligation  of  medical  practitioners  to  notify  the  district  medical 
officer  of  health  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  coming  to  their  knowledge 
Upon  receipt  of  a notification  arrangements  are  made,  if  requited  by  the  medical 
practitioner,  for  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  Isolation  Hospital.  The  home 
address  is  visited  and  all  necessary  information,  details  of  family,  accommoda- 
tion, isolation  of  patient,  probable  source  of  infection,  insanitary  conditions,  etc., 
obtained.  Schools  and  day  nurseries  of  child  contacts  are  informed  and  disin- 
fection if  deemed  necessary,  is  carried  out  and  all  possible  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection.  Information  concerning  cases  of  infectious  disease 
is  also  received  from  schools,  nurseries,  parents,  etc.  As  required,  specimens  are 
submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service  for  bacteriological  examination. 

H and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

It  is  considered  that  the  present  arrangements  are  effective  and  convenient. 


Health  Education 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  London  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  is  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  information  as  to  health  or  disease. 

The  Public  Health  Department  does,  however,  issue  copies  of  the  monthly 
publication  ‘Better  Health’  and  other  health  education  material  as  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  such  a function,  which  has  no  specific  local 
application,  is,  both  from  an  administrative  and  economic  point  of  view  best 
carried  out  by  the  1st  tier  authority,  the  London  County  Council,  and  therefore 
has  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  existing  arrangements  which  are  adequate  and 
satisfactory. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  makes  observations  to  the  London  County  Council  in  respect  of 
applications  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Article  9 of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  General  Development  Order,  1950,  and  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
(Housing  Accommodation  Direction)  1952.  It  also  exercises  delegated  functions 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Control  of  Advertisements)  Regulations, 
1948-51. 

With  the  approval,  in  principle,  of  the  Minister,  the  London  County  Council 
has  incorporated  in  its  current  General  Powers  Bill  clauses  delegating  to  the 
borough  councils  powers  to  deal  with  certain  categories  of  applications  for  per- 
mission to  develop  (subject  to  the  County  Council  retaining  control  of  its  own 
development)  as  follows: 

Change  of  user  other  than  for  industry; 

Change  of  use  of  premises  within  the  Housing  Accommodation  Direction; 
Conversion  of  houses  into  flats; 

Minor  additions  and  alterations; 

Power  to  require  the  proper  maintenance  of  waste  land; 

The  enforcement  of  planning  control  in  respect  of  the  foregoing; 

Also  powers  relating  to  Orders  for  the  preservation  of  trees  and  woodlands. 

H and  HI.  Defects  and  Remedies 

If  the  above-mentioned  delegation  of  powers  is  carried  into  effect,  the  Borough 
Council  feels  that  there  will  be  a proper  division  of  responsibility  and  functions 
between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council,  with  due  regard  to  those 
functions  best  carried  out  at  the  most  local  level  with  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge,  and  those  functions  best  carried  out  over  a wider  area  with  a view 
to  uniformity. 

National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Powers  and  duties  under  the  above  Act  insofar  as  they  relate  to  Local 
Authorities,  are  carried  out  by  the  Local  Planning  Authority,  which  is  the  London 
County  Council. 

The  London  County  Council,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Minister,  is  incorporat- 
ing in  its  current  General  Powers  Bill  clauses  to  enable  its  functions  under 
Section  89  of  the  1949  Act  relating  to  the  planting  of  trees  and  treatment  of 
derelict  land,  to  be  delegated  to  metropolitan  boroughs. 

n and  HI.  Defects  and  Remedies 

Subject  to  the  relevant  part  of  the  General  Powers  Bill  above-mentioned  becoming 
law,  the  Borough  Council  has  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
County  Council  carries  out  its  functions  under  the  above  Act. 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  has  always  been 
carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council,  except  on  one  or  two  minor  occasions  when 
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the  London  County  Council  has  constructed  new  highways  on  its  own  housing 
estates,  which  have  later  either  been  retained  as  private  roads  or  occasionally 
dedicated  as  public  highways. 

In  a period  of  40  years  only  two  bridges  have  been  reconstructed  in  Bethnal 
Green,  and  both  of  these  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Since  1948,  when  a general  agreement  was  reached  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  a 
local  authority  initiating  a road  improvement  scheme  has  been  recognised  as 
being  solely  responsible  for  the  cost  (subject  to  any  Government  grant),  and  that 
in  general  the  London  County  Council  has  been  responsible  for  improvements  to 
Class  I Roads  and  some  Class  II  Roads,  whilst  the  borough  councils  have  been 
responsible  for  the  remainder  and  for  Class  III  and  unclassified  Roads. 

n.  Defects 

The  principal  defect,  so  far  as  road  improvements  are  concerned,  appears  to 
be  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  Ministerial  approval  to  major  works  of  road  im- 
provement, such  as  Roman  road  widening. 

m.  Remedies 

This  defect  can  only  be  eliminated  by  the  provision  of  more  capital  for  road 
improvement  work. 

Street  Lighting 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council,  under  the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  Section  130,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  which  seek  to  co-ordinate 
standards  of  street  lighting,  particularly  on  roads  which  pass  through  adjacent 
Boroughs,  has  1,302  street  lighting  fitments  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Borough 
area,  which  are  fully  maintained  by  arrangement  with  the  London  Electricity 
Board. 

n.  Defects 

Defects  are  the  varying  standards  as  between  adjoining  Boroughs.  At  the  moment 
steps  are  being  taken  to  remove  these  defects  by  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
between  the  adjacent  lighting  authorities  and  the  universal  adoption  of  a code  for 
street  lighting  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a report  prepared  by  the 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

m.  Remedies 

Subject  to  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  present  negotiations  the  Council  has 
no  criticism  to  make  of  the  existing  arrangements. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

1.  Present  Arrangements 

This  is  carried  out  by  the  borough  councils  under  orders  made  by  the  London 
County  Council,  under  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939,  Part  II. 

n and  ED.  Defects  and  Remedies 
There  appear  to  be  no  defects  in  the  practice. 
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Parking  Places 

1.  Present  Arrangements 

This  is  a matter  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Police.  The  London  County  Council  is  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  the  proposals  from  a Town  Planning  aspect. 

n.  Defects 

The  main  defect  in  providing  parking  places  is  finding  suitable  areas  at  a reason- 
able cost. 

m.  Remedies 

Defects  such  as  the.  shortage  of  parking  places  can  only  be  remedied  by  co- 
operation between  all  authorities  concerned  and  availability  of  financial  resources. 


Road  Safety 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  of  the  Borough  Council  with  regard  to  Road  Safety  are  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  5 of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  and  Govern- 
ment Circulars  preceding  that  Act. 

The  Council  acts  through  the  medium  of  a Road  Safety  Committee  consisting 
of  members  of  the  Council  and  co-opted  representatives  of  interested  organisations. 
Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a Council  officer  on  a 60%  basis. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Committee,  which  are  mainly  propaganda  in 
complexion,  are  as  follows: 

Special  Campaigns  on  a national  or  area  basis. 

Safety  First  demonstrations  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Police  Authorities. 
Film  Shows  at  clubs  and  institutions. 

Cycling  Proficiency  tests. 

Inter-School  Road  Safety  intelligence  tests. 

Poster  competitions  for  junior  entrants. 

Tableaux  in  local  Carnivals. 

Annual  award  of  trophies  to  accident-free  schools. 

Examination  of  suggestions  of  ratepayers. 

Constant  review  of  road  safety  and  traffic  measures  within  the  Borough 
including  the  following: 

Adult  Patrols. 

Pedestrian  Crossings. 

Protective  railings  for  schools  and  at  crossings. 

Obstructive  parking  of  vehicles. 

Traffic  lights. 

The  Committee  has  erected  notice  boards  throughout  the  Borough,  at  points  of 
vantage,  including  black  spots,  displaying  statistical  information  relating  to  road 
accidents.  The  Council  also  uses  poster  propaganda  material  from  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

The  Committee’s  propaganda  activities  are  mainly  directed  to  children  and 
elderly  persons,  as  these  form  the  greater  part  of  the  accident  potential. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedi^ 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  powers  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
are  adequate  in  this  matter,  that  the  Council’s  road  safety  activities  go  a long  way 
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to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  gradually  increasing  dangers  of  the  roads,  and  that 
these  powers  and  duties  are  correctly  placed  upon  the  Municipal  Authority  at  its 
most  local  level,  by  reason  of  the  intimate  and  parochial  nature  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Bus  Shelters 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  provision  of  bus  shelters  in  Bethnal  Green  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
London  Transport  Executive,  which  normally  decides  upon  the  appropriate  site 
for  such  shelters,  carries  out  the  construction  and  pays  the  cost  thereof.  The 
Borough  Council,  however,  has  powers  to  construct  such  shelters  under  Section  4 
of  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  and  in  the  past 
the  London  Transport  Executive  has  offered  to  pay  a small  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  such  shelters  when  erected  by  the  local  Authority. 

n.  Defects 

The  main  defect  in  this  arrangement  is  that  the  London  Transport  Executive 
might  quite  conceivably  leave  the  whole  quMtion  of  the  provision  of  bus  shelter 
accommodation  to  a Borough  Council  if  it  found  that  the  Borough  Council  was 
enthusiastic  enough  to  go  ahead  building  such  shelters. 

m.  Remedies 

Full  co-operation  and  co-ordination  should  take  place  between  the  London 
Transport  Executive  and  the  Borough  Council  before  bus  shelters  are  constructed 
in  the  area,  and  it  should  be  quite  understood  that  the  transport  authority  should 
pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  such  shelters. 

Private  Street  Works 

L Present  Arrangements 

Only  two  private  street  works  jobs  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council 
during  the  last  35  years,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  such 
works  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future,  as  private  streets  are  gradually  disappearing 
in  Bethnal  Green. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  Council  has  already  conveyed  to  the  Ministry  its  opinion  that  in  reviewing 
the  structure  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  the  boundaries 
of  local  authorities  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London  should  remain 
unchanged  unless  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  can  be  made  for  any  alteration 
therein. 

The  Council  submits  the  following  points  for  consideration  in  support  of  its 
view: 

(i)  The  present  metropolitan  boroughs  have  substantially  existed  as  units  of  local 
government  for  many  years.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Bethnal  Green,  the 
Parish  of  St.  Matthew  the  boundaries  of  which  are  co-terminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  metropolitan  borough,  was  first  established  as  an 
independent  local  government  unit  in  1742. 
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(ii)  The  present  boroughs  have  become  established  by  natural  evolution,  and 
in  the  process  have  acquired  local  history  and  pride  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
local  loyalty  and  civic  service.  The  destruction  of  the  identity  of  any  London 
borough  would  be  as  distasteful  as  the  destruction  of  the  identity  of  the  City  of 
London  and  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  local  community  structure 
and  spirit. 

(iii)  Each  metropolitan  borough  has  its  individual  characteristics,  and  during 
the  past  50  years  councils  have  done  much  to  develop  and  maintain  the  individual 
character  of  their  boroughs.  During  the  post-war  years  this  has  become  more 
marked  in  the  friendly  competition  between  boroughs  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  slum  clearance,  and  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  amenities  peculiar 
to  the  needs  of  each  borough. 

(iv)  Notwithstanding  disparity  in  size,  each  metropolitan  borough  has  effectively 
served  as  an  independent  imit  of  local  government  for  a considerable  period  of 
time.  At  no  time  has  it  been  established  that,  by  reason  of  size  or  financial 
resources,  any  London  borough  has  been  unable  to  carry  out  effectively  and 
conveniently  the  functions  imposed  upon  it  by  Statute  or  otherwise,  and  this  was 
particularly  so  during  the  war  years  when  each  borough  proved  its  local  unity 
and  strength,  yet  established  its  ability  to  co-operate  with  other  authorities  on 
major  issues. 

(v)  So  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  the  amalgamation  of  boroughs,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  eastern  part  of  London  is  concerned,  would  not  substantially  alter  the 
distribution  of  financial  resources  within  the  metropolis,  as  most  east  London 
boroughs  are  ‘receiving’  boroughs. 

(vi)  Unless  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  can  be  made  in  its  favour,  the 
method  of  merging  a small  borough  into  a large  borough  should  be  avoided  as 
being  contrary  to  democratic  principles.  If  it  is  decided  that  some  alteration  of 
boundaries  is  inevitable,  endeavour  should  be  made  to  retain  the  identity  of  each 
small  borough  by  the  annexation  of  the  requisite  portion  of  a large  borough. 

(vii)  Any  alteration  of  boundaries  in  the  Administrative  County  at  the  present 
time  would  be  inappropriate  by  reason  of  the  fluidity  in  population  and  values 
of  all  metropolitan  boroughs  due  to  extensive  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
schemes  (there  has  been  a transitional  reduction  of  3,000  in  the  population  of 
Bethnal  Green  in  the  past  year,  due  to  slum  clearance).  Furthermore,  whereas 
the  population  figures  of  a local  government  unit  usually  represent  persons  for 
whom  services  are  provided  in  the  particular  area,  population  figures  in  the 
London  area,  however,  especially  in  the  inner  London  boroughs,  do  not  represent 
entirely  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  such  services  are  provided:  they  repre- 
sent only  the  domiciled  population,  whereas  the  services  are  in  many  cases  in 
addition  provided  for  a vast  working  population  who  come  in  daily  from  the 
dormitory  areas  and  whose  numbers  are  not  reflected  in  usual  population  statistics. 

(viii)  The  establishment  of  a small  number  of  large  boroughs  within  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  would  logically  attract  to  such  boroughs  County  Borough 
status,  which  would  give  reasonable  grounds  for  the  abolition  of  the  County 
Council  or  other  overall  authority.  In  the  particular  case  of  London  with  its 
extensive  conurbation,  this  would  be  undesirable  by  reason  of  the  need  for  uni- 
formity of  action  in  such  matters  as  education,  fire  service,  etc.,  which,  within  the 
continuous  conurbation  of  the  crowded  metropolis  are  best  provided  by  the 
overall  machinery  of  a county  council. 

It  is  further  submitted  that  matters  which  can  only  effectively  and  conveniently 
be  dealt  with  locally,  should  be  so  dealt  with.  Such  matters  are  services  of  a 
personal  or  urgent  nature  and  which,  it  is  submitted,  cannot  be  dealt  with  either 
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effectively  or  immediately  by  the  remote  administrative  machinery  of  a large 
local  government  unit.  In  the  present  structure  of  local  government  in  London 
the  ratepayer  has  always  been  used  to  effective  and  immediate  action  at  local 
level. 

(zx)  That,  without  prejudice  to  the  Council’s  view  that  the  status,  boundaries 
and  identities  of  existing  metropolitan  boroughs  should  be  substantially  retained, 
where  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  certain  specific  services  in  any  par» 
ticular  area  are  uneconomic,  or  could  be  run  more  economically  over  a wider 
area,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  legislation  where  it 
does  not  at  present  exist,  for  the  amalgamation  of  such  services  between  two  or 
more  boroughs,  to  be  conducted  on  a joint  committee  basis,  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration to  be  proportionately  shared  by  the  participating  boroughs. 

F.  H.  Bristow,  LL.B., 

May,  1958  Town  Clerk. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Clean  Air 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  securing  the  abatement  of  atmospheric 
pollution  including  the  declaration  of  smoke  control  areas,  requiring  new  fur- 
naces to  be  smokeless,  securing  the  prohibition  of  dark  smoke  from  chimneys 
and  the  reduction  of  the  emission  of  industrial  grit,  are  contained  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  1956. 

The  Council  has  recently  approved  in  principle  a smoke  control  area  consisting 
of  some  136  acres  of  the  Borough. 

During  1957,  75  smoke  observations  were  carried  out  in  the  Borough  and 
warning  letters  were  sent  in  some  cases. 

A station  for  the  monthly  measurement  of  deposited  matter  and  of  sulphur 
dioxide  is  maintained  by  the  Council,  as  is  a second  station  for  recording  the 
daily  measurement  of  pollution  by  sulphur  dioxide  and  of  smoke. 

Q and  HI.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  considers  that  the  powers  are  adequate. 


Factories,  Workshops,  etc. 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  pro- 
visions in  factories;  the  supervision  of  basement  bakehouses;  the  registration  of 
outworkers;  the  licensing  and  control  of  certain  premises,  e.g.  rag  flock,  offensive 
teades,  etc.,  are  contained  in  the  Factories  Act,  1937,  the  Rag  Flock  and  Other 
Filhng  Materials  Act,  1951,  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

There  are  some  1,500  factories  in  the  Borough  at  which  833  inspections  were 
made  dunng  1957,  112  notices  being  served. 

There  are  6 basement  bakehouses  in  the  Borough.  Five  of  these  recently  had 
j suitability  continued  but  one  occupier  was  informed  that  his 
certificate  would  cease  to  have  effect  after  a further  12  months. 
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Lists  of  outworkers  submitted  by  employers  during  1957  contained  the  names 
of  540  persons. 

There  are  no  premises  in  the  Borough  where  rag  flock  or  other  filling  materials 
are  manufactured,  but  44  premises  are  registered  for  the  use  of  such  materials 
in  the  trades  conducted  therein. 

Three  premises  are  registered  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  offensive  trades, 
one  being  the  business  of  a fur  skin  dresser  and  two  poultry  slaughterhouses. 
Twenty  visits  of  inspection  were  made  to  these  premises  during  1957. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 


Food 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  food  are  contained  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  and  the  Food  Hygiene 
Regulations,  1955. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  food  premises  in  the  Borough  and  inspections 


made  thereat  and  notices  served 
Type 

during  1957. 
No.  in 

No. 

Inspections 

Notices 

Bakehouses 

Borough 

22 

Registered 

41 

served 

4 

Bakers’  Shops  . 

21 

— 

33 

15 

Butchers  .... 

49 

43 

128 

9 

Canteens  .... 

41 

— 

8 

— 

Cattle  Slaughterhouses 

1 

— 

4 

1 

Confectioners  . 

50 

— 

30 

1 

Eel  and  Pie  Shops 

10 

8 

28 

1 

Fish  Curers 

10 

9 

17 

4 

Fried  Fish  Shops 

13 

13 

18 

5 

Fruiterers/Greengrocers 

52 

— 

35 

8 

Grocers  . 

73 

2 

98 

22 

Ice  Cream  Premises  . 

157 

157 

118 

10 

Licensed  Premises 

137 

— 

151 

26 

Milkshops  and  Dairies 

115 

115 

132 

14 

Miscellaneous  . 

17 

— 

39 

6 

Other  Fish  Premises  . 

7 

1 

3 

— 

Poultry  Slaughterhouses 

2 

— 

16 

4 

Restaurants 

87 

— 

153 

20 

Street  Stalls 

225 

— 

159 

2 

Totals  . 

1,089 

348 

1,211 

152 

During  the  year  10  summonses  were  taken  out  in  respect  of  infringements  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  and  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  1955. 

Nearly  3 tons  of  unsound  food  was  condemned  last  year  as  were  also  some 
1,200  tins  of  various  foodstuffs. 

All  possible  action  is  taken  to  prevent  any  spread  of  infection  by  food.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  on  four  occasions  during  1957  to  exclude  food  handlers  from 
work  because  they  were  in  contact  with  cases  of  infectious  diseases. 

There  are  no  slaughterhouses  or  knackers’  yards  in  this  Borough  although  a 
slaughterman’s  licence  is  granted  to  a local  butcher. 

During  1957,  145  samples  of  food  were  submitted  to  the  Public  Analyst  for 
examination. 
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n and  HI.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Hairdressers 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Section  18  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1954,  requires  the 
registration  of  hairdressers  and  standards  of  hygiene  are  laid  down  in  by-laws 
made  thereunder.  51  premises  are  registered  in  Bethnal  Green  and  59  visits  were 
made  to  these  during  1957. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Sanitary  Nuisances 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  securing  the  abatement  of  sanitary 
nuisances  are  contained  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

During  1957,  4,582  sanitary  defects  received  the  attention  of  the  Public  Health 
Department,  1,162  Intimation  and  443  Nuisance  notices  being  served  and  legal 
proceedings  instituted  in  39  cases.  In  addition,  70  other  notices  were  served  in 
accordance  with  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1955,  which 
gives  power  to  the  Council  to  carry  out  urgent  works  on  the  failure  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  so  to  do.  In  25  of  these  latter  cases  the  required  works  were  carried 
out  by  the  Council  and  expenses  incurred  recovered  from  the  owners  of  the 
properties. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Fhaimacy,  Poisons  and  Medicines 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  the  taking  of  samples  of  drugs  for 
analysis  are  contained  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

The  15  samples  submitted  to  the  Public  Analyst  for  analysis  during  1957  were 
reported  as  satisfactory. 

In  addition,  the  Council  is  required  by  the  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933, 
to  keep  a ‘List  of  Persons  entitled  to  sell  Part  II  Poisons’.  This  list  contains  44 
names. 

H and  Dl,  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Personal  Cleansing 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  for  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  personal 
cleansing  of  verminous  persons  are  contained  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1936,  During  the  year  1957,  14  adults  and  one  child  had  baths  for  verminous  con- 
ditions at  the  Council’s  Personal  Cleansing  Station,  simultaneous  disinfection  of 
clothing  being  carried  out.  In  addition,  6 adults  and  4 children  were  treated  for 
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Scabies.  The  Council  also  provides  a mobile  bathing  service  for  the  cleansing,  by 
consent,  of  aged  persons  in  their  own  homes  where  the  persons  concerned  are  so 
enfeebled  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  at  the  Personal  Cleansing  Station.  Thirty-three 
such  baths  were  given  during  1957. 

Recently  the  Council  has  approved  the  provision  of  a laundry  service  for  in- 
continent persons  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  a neighbouring 
borough  to  carry  out  the  laundering  of  incontinent  persons  who  cannot  make 
their  own  arrangements,  at  a charge  of  9d.  per  garment.  Only  articles  of  bed 
linen  and  personal  clothing  are  accepted  and  collection  and  delivery  is  carried 
out  by  this  Department. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 

Tenements  and  Lodging  Houses 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  houses  let  in  lodgings  are 
contained  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  By-laws  made  under  Section  6 of  the 
Housing  Act,  1936,  are  repealed  and  registration  of  houses  let  in  lodgings  is  no 
longer  required.  During  the  operation  of  the  by-laws,  173  such  premises  were 
registered  in  Bethnal  Green  and  185  inspections  of  these  were  carried  out  during 
1957. 

There  are  no  licensed  Common  Lodging  Houses  in  the  Borough. 


Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  for  the  prevention  of  damage  by  pests  are 
contained  in  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949.  During  1957,  140 
complaints  into  infestation  by  rats  or  mice  were  investigated.  Baiting  and 
poisoning  was  carried  out  at  223  domestic  premises  and  at  184  business  premises, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

In  addition,  all  sewers  under  the  control  of  the  Council  were  baited  twice, 
involving  1,310  manholes. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borougih. 


TRAFFIC 

Stopping  Up  and  Closing  of  Highways 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Powers  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  discontinuance,  diversion  or  stopping 
up  of  highways,  courts  and  alleys  and  extinguishment  of  tights  of  way  are  derived 
in  pursuance  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Act  1817,  Highways  Act,  1935,  Housing 
Acts,  1936-52  and  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  Appropriate  action 
thereunder  is  taken  both  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  existing  enactments  work  smoothly  and  the  Borough  Council  considers  that 
the  enabling  powers  as  provided  are  adequate. 
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Breaking  Up  and  Reinstatement  of  Highways 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Control  of  the  breaking  open  and  reinstatement  of  highways  in  connection  with 
the  provision  or  repair  of  main  services  by  Public  Utility  undertakers  is  exercised 
by  the  Council  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utilities  Street  Works 
Act,  1950.  The  approximate  number  of  openings  in  streets  dealt  with  by  the 
Council  under  this  Act  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958  was  3,000  and  perma- 
nent reinstatement  charged  to  the  London  Electricity  Board,  the  North  Thames 
Gas  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  Post  OfBce  Telegraphs  (Contrac- 
tors) and  the  London  County  Council  (Contractors)  amounted  to  £19,000. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  defects  have  been  experienced  in  the  application  and  administration  by  the 
Council  of  the  Public  Utilities  Street  Works  Act,  1950. 


Obstructions  over  the  Highway 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

In  reference  to  overground  wires,  control  is  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council 
pursuant  to  the  Overground  Wires  etc.  Act,  1933.  Many  wires  were  erected  in  the 
past  under  this  Act  but  very  few  have  been  erected  in  recent  years.  Many  overhead 
wires  have  been  removed  in  consequence  of  new  (mostly  Housing)  development. 
Signs,  flags  and  banners  are  under  control  in  pursuance  of  the  Borough  Council’s 
powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Control  of  Advertisements)  Regu- 
lations, 1948-51,  the  London  Building  Acts,  1894  to  1939  and  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1924.  Applications  in  connection  with  30  projecting 
signs  were  dealt  with  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1958.  The  Borough  Council 
also  has  power  of  action  in  connection  with  tree  and  shrub  obstruction  in  pur- 
suance of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1928. 

n and  ni.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  existing  powers  appear  adequate  for  the  proper  control  of  obstructions  over 
the  highways  but  the  Sign  By-laws  of  the  London  County  Council  should  be  re- 
vised in  view  of  some  overlapping  by  the  Advertisement  Regulations  (see  the 
Council’s  observations  under  ‘Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws’,  page  118  of 
Chief  Evidence,  dated  May,  1958). 


Lands  Adjoining  the  Highway 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  in  pursuance  of  Section  44  of  the  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Act,  1948  and  of  other  enabling  powers  enforces  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  private  forecourts  to  which  the  public  have  access  and  also  the 
fencing  of  dangerous  lands  in  or  near  streets,  etc.  Procedure  in  these  connections 
mvolves  service  of  notice,  lamping  and  fencing  as  may  be  required,  at  the  owner’s 
expense  until  repair  work  is  undertaken.  The  approximate  number  of  cases  dealt 
with  durmg  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  was  20.  It  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  exercise  powers  in  connection  with  the  control  of  water  or  soil  entering 
on  to  streets  from  adjoining  lands.  Some  open  lands  in  the  Borough  have  been 
enclosed  with  fencing  by  the  Council  under  the  War  Damaged  Sites  Act  1949 
(see  page  142  pf  this  Evidence).  No  action  has  proved  necessary  with  regard  to 
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the  making,  cleansing  or  scouring  of  ditches,  drains,  etc.  or  to  the  use  of  certain 
lands  adjacent  to  a highway  as  a temporary  road. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council’s  powers  in  reference  to  the  lands  adjoining  the  highway  appear 
adequate  and  no  difficulties  in  administration  have  been  experienced. 

Highway  Amenities 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  recently  provided  10  seats  on  public  footways  and  still  retains 
5 public  drinking  fountains  and  4 horse  troughs  on  certain  highways.  Some  street 
fountains  and  troughs  have  proved  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  have  been 
removed.  Trees  are  also  planted  in  streets  and  maintained  by  the  Council.  Addi- 
tional seats  and  drinking  fountains  are  provided  and  trees,  bushes  and  flowers 
planted  and  maintained  in  public  open  spaces  as  well  as  on  certain  war-damaged 
sites  under  permanent  or  temporary  control  of  the  Council. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

Existing  enabling  powers  appear  to  be  adequate  and  no  defects  therein  have  been 
experienced. 


Regulation  of  Street  Trading 

I.  Present  Arrai^ements 

The  Council  regulates  and  licenses  street  trading  in  the  Borough  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  rV  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1947, 
as  amended.  This  Act  enables  the  Council  to  control  street  trading  on  the  highway 
by  means  of  annual  licences  which  are  renewable  each  year  and  also  enables  the 
Council  to  make  by-laws,  confirmed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  relating,  inter  alia,  to: 

(a)  days  on  which  articles  may  be  sold; 

(b)  storage  and  supervision  of  such  articles; 

(c)  the  deposit  and  removal  of  rubbish; 

(d)  charges  which  may  be  made  to  the  holders  of  annual  licences. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  282  weekday  licences  issued  and  534  Sunday 
licences,  and  street  trading  is  carried  on  in  8 streets  in  the  Borough. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  street  trading  is  to  continue,  and  as  (i)  there 
would  appear  to  be  a public  demand  for  it  and  (ii)  the  custom  of  street  trading 
has,  in  this  Borough  in  particular,  been  carried  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
present  controls  work  reasonably  well. 

It  is  quite  obvious  however,  that  the  function  of  the  control  of  street  trading 
must  be  carried  out  by  a local  authority  as  near  as  possible  to  the  street  trader, 
and  should  remain  under  municipal  control  at  its  most  local  level. 


Obstructions  On  or  Near  the  Highway 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Action  is  taken  by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts 
and  other  enactments  to  secure  the  proper  control  of  cellars  under  the  highway 
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and  maintenance  of  cellar  flaps  and  pavement  lights,  the  number  of  such  cases 
dealt  with  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958  being  10.  No  toll  gates  exist  in  the 
Borough  and  the  necessity  to  remove  snow  or  other  obstructions  falling  from 
banks  adjoining  the  highway  does  not  arise  in  Bethnal  Green.  Hoardings,  scaffolds 
and  shores  on  the  highway  are  controlled  by  licence,  the  fee  for  which  is  2s.  6d. 
plus  a deposit  to  cover  any  necessary  reinstatement  costs  incurred  by  the  Council; 
the  number  of  licences  granted  for  the  year  to  31st  March,  1958  was  51.  No 
action  has  been  necessary  with  reference  to  the  removal  or  prevention  of  structures, 
encroachments,  or  projections  in  front  of  buildings  on  to  the  highway  as  em- 
powered by  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Act,  1817.  The  provision  of  metal  grids 
and  by-passes  is  unnecessary  in  Bethnal  Green.  Under  Section  81  of  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1957,  the  Borough  Council  removes  and 
disposes  of  bottles  found  deposited  in  the  streets. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  many  duties  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council  in  reference  to  obstructions 
on  or  near  the  highway  have  revealed  no  serious  defects,  and  the  various  enact- 
ments governing  this  matter  appear  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive. 


Control  or  Preyention  of  Nuisances  On  or  Damage  to  Highways,  Including 
Power  to  Make  By-laws  Relating  Thereto 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  to  control  or  prevent  nuisances  on  or 
damage  to  highways  which  includes  the  power  to  make  by-laws  are  contained  in: 
The  Metropolitan  Paving  Act,  1817 
The  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855 
The  Highway  Act,  1835 
The  London  Government  Act,  1939 
The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936 
The  Barbed  Wire  Act,  1893 

The  Council  have  made  the  following  by-laws: 

1.  A by-law  preventing  the  defacing  of  footways  by  writing  or  marking. 

2.  A by-law  prohibiting  the  depositing  of  rubbish  on  highways  etc. 

3.  A by-law  prohibiting  the  causing  of  nuisance  by  a noisy  musical  instru- 
ment on  the  highways  etc. 

Successful  action  has  been  taken  under  these  by-laws. 

In  addition  the  London  County  Council  has  made  a number  of  by-laws  to 
control  nuisances  affecting  the  highways. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 

Heavy  Traffic 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  has  provided  and  maintains  a 30  ft.  public  weighbridge  at  its 
Marian  Square  Transport  Depot.  This  weighbridge  weighs  vehicles  in  units  of 
7 lbs.  up  to  30  tons  and  public  weighings  of  vehicles  for  the  year  ending  3 1st 
March,  1958,  numbered  3,200  for  which  the  charge  was  Is.  Od.  per  weighing.  On 
1st  October,  1958,  the  charge  was  raised  to  Is,  6d. 

There  is  only  one  weak  bridge  in  the  Borough— Skew  Bridge  over  the  Grand 
Umon  Canal.  Restriction  notices  governing  vehicular  use  are  fixed  on  this  bridge. 
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HandlQ.  Defects  and  Remedies 

Weighbridge  facilities  are  adequate,  and  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  its  powers 
are  adequate  and  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  this  connection. 


Building  and  Site  Lines 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  duty  of  prescribing  and  enforcing  building  lines  at  present  devolves  upon  the 
London  County  Council  in  pursuance  of  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930/39. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  for  the  Borough  Council  to  exercise  its  own  powers  in 
the  removal  of  walls,  hedges,  etc.  and  in  the  pruning  of  trees  and  hedges  for  the 
improvement  of  sight  lines. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  defects  in  the  procedure  regarding  building  lines  have  been  observed  and  the 
Borough  Council’s  powers  with  reference  to  the  other  functions  mentioned 
appear  to  be  sufficient. 

Acceptance  of  the  Dedication  of  Highways 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Highway  Act  of  1835  lays  down  the  procedure  by  which  local  authorities 
may  accept  the  dedication  of  highways  within  the  Borough,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  Council  does  accept  small  pieces  of  land  dedicated  as  highways,  in  the  main 
during  reconstruction  and  redevelopment  by  which  buildings  are  set  back  from 
the  highway  leaving  land  to  be  thrown  into  the  highway. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  Borough  1-35  miles  of  private  streets  not 
dedicated  as  highways  in  relation  to  the  39T2  miles  of  public  highways  in  the 
Borough. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 


Highway  Equipment  and  Material 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  only  recent  case  of  prosecution  of  persons  unlawfully  removing  highway 
materiais  was  initiated  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  acting  independently  of  the 
Council  and  concerned  the  removal  of  paving  material  from  Emma  Street. 

The  storage  of  highway  as  well  as  of  building  material,  together  with  transport 
and  equipment,  is  provided  for  in  the  Borough  Council’s  Depots  at  Digby  Street 
and  Marian  Square. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  existing  storage  and  working  arrangements  are  satis- 
factory in  the  present  circumstances. 

Boundary  Posts 

No  boundary  posts  exist  in  Bethnal  Green. 
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LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  has  power  to  sanction  temporary  wooden  structures,  or 
other  temporary  structures  not  exceeding  200  sq.  ft.  in  area.  These  powers  are 
derived  under  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939.  By  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1952,  the  Borough  Council  also  exercises 
delegated  powers  in  reference  to  structures  supporting  advertisements  controlled 
by  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939.  Various  enactments  enable 
the  Council  to  deal  with  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  streets  but  generally 
this  matter  is  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  correspondence.  The  Borough  Council 
is  consulted  by  the  London  County  Council  upon  applications  to  construct  bridges 
between  buildings  and  over  streets  and  upon  applications  for  the.  erection  of 
buildings  or  for  structural  projections  from  buildings  in  advance  of  building 
lines,  56  such  applications  referred  from  the  London  County  Council  being  dealt 
with  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1958.  Enforcement  by  the  Council  of  the 
London  County  Council’s  by-laws  governing  lamps,  signs  and  other  structures 
overhanging  the  public  way  is  generally  more  adequately  controlled  by  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  (Control  of  Advertisements)  Regulations,  1948-51,  but  the 
by-law  provisions  are  maintained  in  all  cases  where  the  regulations  may  not  apply, 
i.e.  sunblinds,  lamps  for  illumination  only,  etc. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  existing  enactments  and  procedures  thereunder  appear  to  be  adequate 
although  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  revise  the  Lamp  and  Sign  By-laws 
so  as  to  avoid  overlapping  by  the  Advertisement  Regulations  as  indicated  on 
page  118  of  the  Chief  Evidence  submitted  in  May,  1958. 


RATING  AND  VALUATION 
(i)  Rating 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  is  empowered  by  Section  120  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1939, 
to  levy  rates  to  meet  all  liabilities  to  he  discharged  by  the  Council  for ’which 
provision  is  not  otherwise  made. 

The  rate  levied,  known  as  the  General  Rate,  is  required  to  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Council  and  precepting  authorities,  viz.:  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  and  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1949,  rating  law  and  practice  in  the  Metropolis 
has,  largely,  been  brought  into  line  with  that  obtaining  in  the  Provinces. 

The  General  Rate  is  recoverable  by  distress  on  a Distress  Warrant  issued  by 
two  Justices,  and,  in  default  of  distress,  the  Justices  may  issue  a Warrant  of 
Commitment  (Distress  for  Rates  Act,  1949). 

^ It  is  the  Councils  practice  to  make  the  General  Rate  payable  in  quarterly 
instalments^  thus  ensuring  a steady  flow  of  revenue  throughout  the  year  and,  at 
the  same  time,  spreading  the  burden  for  the  ratepayers.  Arrangements  also  are 
made  in  some  cases  to  accept  the  quarterly  instalments  by  way  of  payments  on 
account  and  in  a few  cases  weekly  payments  are  arranged.  These  arrangements 
not  only  assist  ratepayers  but  are  also  a means  of  avoiding  legal  process 

Except  for  the  years  1956-57  and  1957-58,  when  a large  number  of  appeals 
were  awaitmg  hearing  m the  Valuation  Court,  the  average  amount  of  rates  unpaid 
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at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
rate  levied. 

Details  relating  to  rating  and  statistics  are  given  in  the  Chief  Evidence  submitted 
in  May,  1958. 

n.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  procedure  for  levying  and  collecting  the  General  Rate  works  smoothly  in 
Bethnal  Green  and  the  powers  of  the  Conncil  are  adequate  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
considered  that  these  powers  are  rightly  vested  in  the  municipal  body  at  its  most 
local  level.  That  there  are  defects  in  the  rating  system  may  be  true,  but  these 
would  be  matters  of  National  policy.  Thus  the  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that 
freight  transport  and  industrial  hereditaments  should  bear  their  full  share  of 
local  taxation  and  that  de-rating  in  any  form  is  wrong  in  principle. 

(ii)  Valuation 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council’s  duties  with  regard  to  Valuation  are  to  receive  and  deposit  the 
Valuation  List  prepared  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Valuation  Officer;  to  give  effect 
to  Directions  from  the  Valuation  Officer  for  altering  the  Valuation  List;  to  make 
proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the  Valuation  List;  to  be  heard  on  the  hearing  of 
appeals  to  the  Valuation  Court  and  (if  parties)  to  the  Land  Tribunal. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  arrangements  for  the  valuation  of  rateable  hereditaments,  instituted  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1948,  have  been  found  to  work  efficiently,  save  that 
delays  have  occurred  in  the  hearing  of  appeals  by  the  Valuation  Court.  These 
delays  undoubtedly,  to  a substantial  extent,  have  been  due  to  the  large  number 
of  appeals  consequent  upon  the  new  Valuation  List  which  came  into  force  on  the 
1st  April,  1956,  but  after  all  these  appeals  have  been  disposed  of  it  would  still 
seem  to  be  desirable  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  expedite  hearings  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Court  and  more  frequent  sittings. 


AMENITY  SERVICES 

Public  Libraries 

1.  Present  Arrangements 

These  are  provided  and  administered  by  the  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the 
following  Acts: 

Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892,  1893,  1901  and  1919 
Libraries  Offences  Act,  1898 
Malicious  Damage  Act,  1861 
Local  Government  Acts,  1894  and  1948 
London  Government  Acts,  1899  and  1939 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts  1936,  1950,  1955  and  1958. 

(A)  Establishments 

(1)  Central  Library,  Cambridge  Heath  Road,  E.2 

This  establishment  comprises  separate  departments  for  Adult  Reference, 
Adult  Lending,  Reading  Room  (containing  newspapers  and  periodicals), 
Children’s  Library  (Lending  and  Reference  combined)  and  a combined 
Lecture  and  Exhibition  Hall  with  seating  accommodation  for  160  persons. 
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Special  Collection  of  Books,  etc. 

(a)  Local  Historical  Records. 

(b)  French  and  German  Literature  (about  10,000  vols.). 

(c)  Section  BEM-BOR  of  Metropolitan  Joint  Fiction  Reserve. 

(d)  Books  on  Fine  Art. 

(e)  Books  on  Furniture. 

(2)  Branch  Library,  St.  Matthew's  Row,  E.2. 

(3)  Branch  Library,  Dorset  Estate,  Hassard  Street,  Hackney  Road,  E.2. 
(Opened  22nd  March,  1958) 

These  establishments  comprise  separate  departments  for  Adult  Lending 
and  Children’s  Lending. 

(4)  Branch  Library,  369,  Roman  Road,  E.3. 

This  provides  Adult  and  Children’s  Lending  sections  in  one  room.  Total 
book  stock  in  all  libraries  at  31st  March,  1958 — 104,284  volumes. 

(B)  Service  Available  and  User 

(1)  Borrowers 

Persons  who  live  in  or  work  in  Bethnal  Green  may  register  as  borrowers. 
Any  person  not  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  registered  as  an  adult  borrower 
and  may  have  three  ordinary  tickets  and  three  non-fiction  tickets.  Adult 
tickets  issued  by  any  library  authority  in  Britain  are  accepted.  Any  boy  or 
girl  under  16  years  of  age  who  is  able  to  write  and  read  may  be  registered 
as  a borrower  in  the  Children’s  Library,  and  may  have  two  tickets. 

Number  of  borrowers 11,525  ' 

Percentage  of  borrowers  to  total  population  (50,940)  . 22 '6 

(2)  Issues 

Books  are  issued  for  a period  of  14  days  and  may  normally  be  renewed. 
One  ticket  must  be  deposited  for  each  book  borrowed.  Fines  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  per  week  plus  the  cost  of  postage  of  any  overdue  notices  are  charged 
on  books  kept  beyond  the  date  due.  Any  book  in  stock  may  be  reserved 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  posting  a notification  card. 

Total  issues  for  all  departments  for  year  ending  31st 
March,  1958  ........  454  479 

(3)  Inter  Library  Loans  Scheme 

Readers  requests  for  books  not  in  stock  are  transmitted  through  the 
London  Union  Catalogue  and  the  National  Central  Library.  If  the  books 
are  available  for  loan  at  any  co-operating  library  in  Great  Britain  they  are 
sent  here  for  our  readers.  This  library  reciprocates  by  lending  books  to  any 
other  library. 

Number  of  books  loaned  to  other  libraries  for  year  ending 

31st  March,  1958  210 

Number  of  books  borrowed  from  other  libraries  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1958  433 

Special  activities 

(a)  Classes  of  school  children  are  brought  by  teachers  during  school  hours 
to  work  on  special  projects  or  to  receive  talks  on  how  to  make  best 
use  of  the  library  facilities. 
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(b)  Story  Hours  and  Gramophone  Recitals  are  given  weekly  for  children. 

(c)  Displays  of  art  work  and  crafts  from  local  schools  and  other  organisa- 
tions. 

(d)  Exhibitions  on  subjects  of  local  interest. 

(5)  Total  expenditure  for  year  ended  31st  March,  1958  . . £37,012 

Expenditure  on  books  for  year  ended  31st  March,  1958  . £8,850 

Library  rate  in  the  £1  Ij.  3d. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

(A)  The  introduction  of  the  Metropolitan  Specialisation  Scheme  and  Joint  Fiction 
Reserve  Scheme  has  resulted  in  a much  wider  range  of  special  and  less  used  books 
being  made  available  to  the  normal  user  of  the  public  library  but  the  growth  of 
these  collections  is  imposing  a severe  strain  on  the  shelving  accommodation  in 
the  Metropolitan  public  libraries. 

As  all  the  libraries  in  Great  Britain  are  benefiting  from  these  schemes  it  should 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  ‘second  line’  reserve  stocks  to  be  housed  in  provincial 
libraries. 

(B)  The  inter-availability  of  readers’  tickets  now  in  force  through  the  metro- 
politan area  has  from  the  reader’s  viewpoint  provided  one  comprehensive  service 
for  the  metropolitan  area.  Many  persons  who  live  outside  the  County  of  London 
would  like  to  see  the  schemes  extended  to  their  areas,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
scheme  could  with  advantage  be  extended  to  all  local  authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  Area. 

Allotments 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  is  empowered  by  emergency  legislation  to  let  land  for  use 
as  allotments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  land  in  this  highly  urbanised 
Borough  .available  or  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  Council  no  longer  exercises 
its  powers  in  this  connection. 


Entertainments 

1.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  is  empowered  under  Section  132  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1948,  to  provide  entertainments  and  suitable  premises  therefor,  and  to  make 
grants  towards  the  cost  of  entertainments. 

The  Council  provides  or  has  provided  the  following  entertainments  under  its 
powers: 

(a)  An  annual  Festival  of  Arts  (see  page  109  of  Chief  Evidence)  at  York  Hall 
at  which  teams  and  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  Country  take  part  in 
competitions  in  connection  with  music,  drama  and  dancing. 

(b)  Band  Concerts  in  selected  open  spaces  during  summer  evenings. 

(c)  Exhibition  of  Arts,  etc.,  at  the  Central  PubHc  Library. 

The  Council  had  recently  formed  a Special  Committee  to  deal  with  Entertain- 
ments and  culture,  with  a view,  not  only  to  co-ordinate  its  own  activities,  but  to 
sponsor  and  assist  activities  of  voluntary  and  other  bodies  in  the  Borough. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

It  is  considered  that  the  powers  afforded  under  the  Act  are  adequate,  and  that 
the  function  is  one  which  is  best  entrusted  to  the  municipality  at  its  most  local 
level. 
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Information 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  CouncU  is  empowered  under  Section  134  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948, 
to  set  up  or  assist  in  setting  up  information  centres,  and  under  Section  135  of  that 
Act  to  arrange  for  instruction  on  questions  relating  to  Local  Government. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  facilities  for  advice  and  information  provided  by  the 
Local  Citizens  Advice  Bureau  in  the  Borough,  the  Council  exercises  its  powers 
under  Section  134  of  the  Act  by  annual  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  that 
body.  The  grant  made  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  was  £451. 

In  1948  the  Council  under  the  provisions  of  Section  135  of  the  Act  held  a 
Local  Government  Exhibition  in  the  Town  HaU,  which  proved  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing success,  the  number  of  attendances  thereat  being  recorded  at  14,000  persons. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  arrangements  with  regard  to  informa- 
tion centres  are  both  economical  and  adequate,  and  that  its  powers  under 
Section  135  are  satisfactory. 

War  Damage  Sites 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  the  provision  of  the  War  Damaged  Sites  Act,  1949,  the  Council  is  em- 
powered to  take  temporary  possession  of  war-damaged  sites  to  clear  rubbish 
from  such  sites  and  to  carry  out  works  to  prevent  detriment  to  amenities. 

The  Council  has  taken  temporary  possession  of  some  22  sites  in  the  Borough 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  has  cleared  the  sites  and  executed  such  works 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prevent  detriment  to  the  amenities  of  the  Borough,  such 
as  levelling,  provision  of  seats,  flower  beds  and  shrubs. 

These  sites  comprise,  in  the  main,  groups  of  sites  of  former  small  dwellings  in 
separate  ownership,  and  are  of  such  small  area  and/or  so  situated  as  to  render 
them  unsuitable  either  economically  or  conveniently  for  development  for  housing 
purposes.  Some  few  sites  are  in  areas  zoned  for  industry,  and  again  are  small 
and  unlikely  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  Council’s  schemes  for  slum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment progress,  some  of  these  sites  will  be  absorbed  in  larger  and  adjacent  develop- 
ment areas,  but  where  such  sites  are  isolated  among  property  in  good  condition, 
they  are  likely  to  remain  undeveloped  for  some  time  to  come. 

n.  Defects 

The  powers  of  the  Council  in  this  respect  are  of  great  assistance  in  maintaining 
in  good  condition  and  as  an  improvement  to  amenities  areas  which,  if  not  within 
the  control  of  the  Council,  would,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  interest  therein  shown 
by  the  owners,  become  rubbish  dumps,  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  people 
and  to  the  amenities  of  the  Borough.  The  one  defect  in  the  present  powers  is  that, 
as  the  Act  came  into  force  in  1949,  and  as  the  maximum  period  which  land  can 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Council  is  10  years,  many  sites,  especially  those 
taken  over  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  will  soon  pass  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Council,  and  become  rubbish  dumps. 

m.  Remedy 

Amending  legislation  should  provide  for  powers  for  local  authorities  to  extend 
the  period  of  possession  of  sites  by  further  periods  of  5 years  from  time  to  time, 
with  no  maximum. 
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PUBLIC  PROTECTION  AND  CONTROL 

Controlled  Tenancies  etc. 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Local  Authority  is  responsible  for  the  issue  and  cancellation  of  Certificates 
of  disrepair  under  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  and  the  Rent  Act, 
1957. 

(a)  Relevant  figures  so  far,  as  not  given  elsewhere,  for  1957  are  (in  exercise 
of  power  under  the  1954  Act)  41  Certificates  of  disrepair  issued,  17  certificates 
cancelled. 

(b)  Under  the  Rent  Act,  1957,  this  Authority  during  1957,  issued  40  certificates 
of  disrepair.  It  is  thought  that  this  number  has  been  much  exceeded  during  1958. 
No  certificates  were  cancelled. 

The  Local  Authority  is  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  dissemination 
of  information  and  giving  assistance  (falling  short  of  advice  inter  party)  to 
Landlords  and  tenants  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  Rent  Acts.  {Vide  Section  10 
of  the  Rent  Restrictions  Act,  1933  and  Section  6 Furnished  Houses  (Rent  Control) 
Act,  1946.) 

It  is  further  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  records  of  the 
decisions  of  Rent  Tribunals  functioning  under  the  Furnished  Houses  (Rent  Con- 
trol) Act,  1946,  and  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Rent  Control)  Act,  1949.  Recorded 
in  the  Local  Registry  under  this  head,  are  five  items  entered  during  1957.  There 
have  been  no  prosecutions  for  breach  of  any  provision  of  the  Rent  Act  or  analo- 
gous Acts. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 


Good  Rule  and  GoYemment 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  has  made,  and  continues  to  operate,  by-laws  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  some  of  which  may  have  been  referred  to  in  other  contexts.  These 
are  either  exclusively  concerned  with,  or  have  a relation  to,  Good  Rule  and 
Government.  The  enabling  powers  are,  of  course,  those  contained  in  the  London 
Government  Act,  1939,  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1936, 
and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  or  Statutes  repealed  or  re-enacted 
thereby. 

Noisy  Animals 

Noisy  hawking  and  shouting 

Noise  caused  by  wireless  loudspeakers  etc. 

Nuisance  caused  by  music  and  singing 
Deposit  of  Rubbish 
Defacing  footways 
Lighting  on  common  staircases. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  foregoing  are  patently  suitable  for  administration  by  the  Authority  having 
the  closest  day-to-day  touch  with  the  actual  neighbourhood  concerned,  and  the 
Council  considers  that  its  powers  are  adequate  and  satisfactory. 
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Home  Safety 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

^ -1  Powers)  Act,  1957,  Section  82,  gives 

^ ,e  Conncil  to  inspect 

anIt“n^fS^^  POwer  to  the  Council  to  institute  proceedings  for  any 

offence  under  this  Act.  unsatisfactory  guards  to  an  electric  fire  and  to 

-ESS  ”E e ....  * 

fl  Os.  Od.  costs. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

J onH  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Borough. 
The  powers  are  adequate  and  are  useu  .u 


Crash  Helmets 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

J J *•„  nf  Ponncil  to  inspect  and  test  crash  helmets  for  i 
^ir^of  thTRold  Tra^c  Act,  1956. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

It  is  considered  that  these  powers  are  adequate. 


Animals 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and.  duties  of  the  Council  to  license  and  inspect  .pet  shops  are 

contained  in  the  Pet  Animals  Act,  1951.  _ ■ ts  +u  i r. 

The  operation  of  this  Act  is  probahly  of  more  importance  m Bethnal  Green 
than  in  any  other  London  Borough,  on  account  of  the  Sunday  morning  dog 
market-  which  has  been  held  in  Bethnal  Green  for  many  years,  and  which  senes 
boa  vendors  and  purchasers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  County  of  London  and 

*'’^e'^onditions  under  which  all  pet  animals  are  sold  have  improved  very  much 
indeed  since  &e  Act  was  introduced.  During  1957,  17  licences  were  granted  m 
respect  of  shops  and  50  licences  in  respect  of  stalls. 

Five  warning  letters  were  sent  in  connection  with  various  infringements  of  the 

Act. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

It  is  considered  ttat  aese  powers  are  adequate,  and  most  appropriately  vested 
in  ae  Borough  Council. 


Small  Lotteries 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Powers  are  vested  in  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Small  Lotteries  and  Gamiiig 
Act,  1956,  to  register  orgamsations  promoting  small  lotteries  and  to  file  returns 
made  by  such  orgamsations. 
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Since  this  Act  came  into  force  9 such  organisations  have  registered  with  the 
Gouncil. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  its  powers  in  this  respect  are  adequate  and  that 
they  can  be  carried  out  most  effectively  and  conveniently  by  the  municipal  body 
at  its  most  local  level. 

Canal  Boats 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  the  provisions  of  Part  X of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  Council  is 
required  to  register  and  inspect  canal  boats,  where  a canal  passes  through  their 
Borough. 

A small  part  only  of  the  Grand  Union  Canal  passes  through  Bethnal  Green, 
and  the  passage  of  inhabited  canal  boats  is  very  infrequent. 

Since  these  boats  are  invariably  registered  in  other  districts  the  Council  is  not 
usually  called  upon  to  exercise  this  function. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 

Rag  and  Bone  Dealers 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  the  enforcement  of  restrictions  on  sales 
by  rag  and  bone  dealers  are  contained  in  Section  26  of  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1952. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 
It  is  considered  that  these  powers  are  adequate. 


Provision  of  Covered  and  Uncovered  Off-street  Markets  in  Place  of 
Street  Markets  and  Storage  Accommodation  for  Costermongers 
I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  power  under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1903,  to  provide  markets  off  the  highway  to  replace  street  markets,  and  also  has 
power  to  provide  storage  accommodation  for  costermongers  under  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1951.  These  powers  are  at  present  being 
exercised  by  the  Council  in  one  of  the  main  highways  of  the  Borough  where  an 
off-street  market  is  being  provided  to  replace  the  street  trading  on  a very  busy 
main  highway,  which  will  considerably  reduce  the  traffic  problem  on  that  high- 
way. In  addition,  in  development  which  is  taking  place  adjoining  this  open 
market  place,  accommodation  is  being  made  available  so  that  street  traders  may 
store  their  barroW  stalls. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 

Civil  Defence 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  is  responsible  under  the  Civil  Defence  Act,  1948,  and  by  direction 
from  the  Civil  Defence  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  as  a Corps  authority  for 
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the  establishment  ol  the  Headquarters  and  Wardens  sectims  and  partly  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Welfare  Section,  of  the  Civil  Defence  Corps  m its  area.  As  a 
local  authority  it  is  also  responsible  for  decontainination  and  cleansing  of  persons, 
disposal  of  the  dead,  salvage,  emergency  repairs  to  houses,  clearance  of  road 


debris  and  information  centres.  , ... 

The  Council  has  made  arrangements  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  insofar  as 
they  are  able,  having  regard  to  the  voluntary  assistance  available. 


n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

There  appear  to  be  no  defects  in  the  powers  vested  in  the  Council. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Promotion  and  Opposition  of  Bills  in  Parliament 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  has  power  under  the  London  Government  Act  to  promote 
and  oppose  Bills  in  ParUament  and  to  prosecute  and  defend  legal  proceedings  for 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Council  exercises  its  powers  to  promote  Bills  through  the  medium  of  the 
London  County  Council,  which  itself  promotes  each  year,  a General  Powers 
Bill.  In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  legislation  particular  to  the  Borough,  the 
Council  also  supports  Standing  Joint  Committee  action  in  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation of  a general  character  to  the  advantage  of  all  metropolitan  boroughs. 

H and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  promotion  of  legislation  through  the  medium  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  London  County  Council  has  proved  effective,  convenient  and 
economic,  and  the  Council  is  satisfied  with  the  existing  arrangements  therefor. 


Provision  of  Aerodromes 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  power  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Act,  1949,  to 
provide  aerodromes,  but  due  to  the  highly  urban  development  of  the  Borough, 
is  unlikely  to  have  occasion  to  exercise  such  power. 

H and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 

Provision  of  District  Heating  Undertakings 

L Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  power  under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1949,  to  set  up  a district  heating  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  heat 
and  hot  water  to  houses  and  other  buildings. 

The  Council  are,  in  fact,  exercising  this  power  at  the  present  time  in  a scheme 
which  is  shortly  to  be  proceeded  with,  by  which  heat  and  hot  water  is  being 
carried  from  the  main  Public  Baths  of  the  Borough  to  a housing  estate  which  is 
being  erected  very  near  by. 

Q and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 
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Disused  Burial  Grounds 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  power  under  the  Disused  Burial  Ground  Act,  1884,  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  buildings  on  disused  burial  grounds,  and  under 
the  Burial  Act,  1855,  and  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1951,  to  bear  the  cost  of  maintenance  or  themselves  maintain  closed  churchyards. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  exercises  these  powers  when  called  upon  so  to  do  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  powers  referred  to  are  adequate  and  satisfactory. 


Voluntary  Organisations 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Powers  are  vested  in  the  Council  by  virtue  of  Section  136  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1948,  to  make  contributions,  with  ministerial  consent,  to  the  expenses 
of  organisations  whose  activities  are  of  benefit  to  the  Borough. 

In  view  of  the  closer  integration  of  the  work  of  University  Social  Settlements 
with  that  of  the  local  authority,  and  by  reason  of  the  growing  need  for  financial 
assistance  evidenced  by  these  associations,  the  Council  made  the  following  grants 
thereto  during  the  year  ended  31st  Match,  1958,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister: 

£ s.  d. 

University  House  Inc.  . . 650  0 0 

St.  Margaret’s  House  . . 255  0 0 

St.  Hilda’s  in  the  East  . . 300  0 0 

The  Oxford  House  . . 390  0 0 

Contributions  made  to  other  organisations  whose  activities  are  of  benefit  to  the 
Borough  are  as  follows: 

Bethnal  Green  Borough  Youth 

Committee  . . . 60  0 0 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  considers  its  powers  in  this  connection  to  be  not  only  satisfactory 
and  adequate,  but  correctly  within  its  jurisdiction  as  a Borough  Council. 


Buildings  of  Historical  or  Architectural  Interest 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  power  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and 
Section  61  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1947,  to  acquire 
buildings  of  historical  or  architectural  interest  and  to  contribute  towards  the  cost 
of  preserving  and  managing  such  buildings. 

The  Council  has  exercised  its  powers  under  Section  61  of  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1947,  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  two  buildings  in 
the  Borough,  listed  as  Buildings  of  Historical  or  Architectural  interest,  viz.  Nos. 
16  and  17,  Victoria  Park  Square;  these  houses,  built  in  1686,  ate  occupied  by 
the  University  House  Incorporated,  to  which  body,  the  Council  has  let  the  property 
on  a long  lease  at  a peppercorn  rent.  On  the  understanding  that  they  continue  to 
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be  used  for  the  same  purposes  viz,  as  a social  settlement  and  ancillary  purposes, 
fte Council  has  agreed  to  maintain  the  premises  in  good  and  proper  repair. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  powers  available  to  it  under  the  above 
Acts  are  adequate  and  rightly  vested  in  it  as  the  parochial  anthonty. 

Maintenance  of  War  Memorials 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  War  Memorials  (Local  Authorities  Powers)  Act. 
1923  and  Section  133  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  the  Council  is  author- 
ised  to  maintain  and  repair  any  war  memorial  in  this  district,  and  to  alter  any 
memorial  so  as  to  make  it  serve  as  a memorial  in  connection  with  any  subsequent 

The  Borough  War  Memorial  situated  in  the  Central  Public  Library,  and  erected 
to  commemorate  the  fallen  in  the  First  World  War,  has  been  altered  to  include 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Second  World  War. 


n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  powers  in  this  connection  are  adequate  and 
satisfactory. 

Gifts 


I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  Section  164  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1939,  the  Council  is  em- 
powered to  accept  and  administer  gifts  (other  than  gifts  constituting  ecclesiastical 
or  eleemosynary  charity)  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 

n and  nL  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  its  powers  are  adequate  and  satisfactory  in  this 
connection. 

Provision  of  OfBces,  Buildings,  etc. 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  has  power  under  Section  155  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1939, 
to  provide  and  furnish  halls,  offices  and  other  buildings  for  transacting  the  business 
of  the  authority,  and  for  public  meetings  and  assemblies. 

The  Council  has  fuUy  exercised  its  powers  in  this  respect,  and  has  the  matter 
under  constant  review  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  existing  from  time  to 
time. 

Adequate  accommodation  has  been  provided,  for  the  conducting  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s business,  and  there  exist  sufficient  facilities  for  public  meetings  and  assemblies 
in  the  Borough. 

n and  in.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  considers  its  powers  in  this  respect  adequate  and  satisfactory. 


Provision  and  Maintenance  of  Public  Clocks 
L Present  Arrangements 

Under  Section  158  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1939,  the  Council  is  em- 
powered to  provide  and  maintain  public  clocks  within  the  Borough. 
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The  Council  has  no  call  to  exercise  this  power  at  the  moment,  in  view  of  the 
adequate  provision  of  such  clocks  by  church  authorities  and  commercial  under- 
takings, but  the  matter  is  kept  under  constant  review. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  its  powers  in  this  respect  are  adequate. 


Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Under  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  Acts,  the  Council  is 
required  to  make  provision  for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 
and  for  the  Performance  of  the  Civil  Marriage  Ceremony. 

The  Registration  offices  for  the  Borough  are  centrally  situated  in  the  Town 
Hall  Building,  and  the  Marriage  Ceremony  is  conducted  in  a Room  of  suitable 
size  and  atmosphere  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  Council  keeps  its  scheme  of  Registration  under  constant  review. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  its  powers  and  duties  are  adequate,  and  that  the 
present  arrangements  thereunder  are  satisfactory. 


Local  Land  Charges 

1.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  is  empowered  through  the  Town  Clerk  under  the  Land  Charges  Act, 
1925,  and  various  other  Acts,  to  register  charges  in  favour  of  the  Council,  and 
buildings  of  special  architectural  or  historical  interest,  and  to  issue  certificates. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

No  observations. 


Registration  of  Electors 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  is  empowered  to  make  provision  for  the  Town  Clerk  as  Electoral 
Registration  Officer  to  prepare  the  annual  Register  of  Electors,  and  itself  to  de- 
termine districts  and  polling  stations. 

Accommodation  for  electoral  registration  work  is  provided  in  the  Town  Hall 
Building. 

The  Council  keeps  the  boundaries  of  polling  districts  constantly  under  review, 
especially  in  view  of  the  extensive  clearance  and  redevelopment  of  residential 
property  at  present  taking  place  in  the  Borough. 

n and  m.  Defects  and  Remedies 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  accommodation  provided  is  adequate,  and  that 
the  review  of  polling  districts  and  polling  places  is  carried  out  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 


6 — ^W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Camberwell  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council 


Town  Hall, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5 

24th  April,  1958 

Dear  Sir, 

My  Council  have  had  under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  17th  February 
and  I enclose  30  copies  of  a report  of  the  Finance  Committee  which  was  submitted 
to  and  adopted  by  the  Council  at  their  meeting  .Md  °n  the  23rd  April. 
This  report  gives  an  outUne  of  the  views  which  it  desires  the  Royal  Commission 
to  take  into  consideration.  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information 

you  may  wish  to  have.  * ,i.  » -i 

You  will  note  from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  that  the  Council  would 
be  pleased  to  render  every  possible  assistance  if  Members  of  the  Commission 

wish  to  visit  Camberwell.  . 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  J.  Harvey 

Town  Clerk. 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E., 

Chairman,  . ^ * t j 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

At  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  the 
Council  submitted  observations  on  the  reorganisation  of  Local  Government  m 
Greater  London.  These  observations  were  approved  by  the  Council  at  a special 
meeting  held  on  the  16th  December,  1957,  and  were  framed  as  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee.  It  was  emphasised  that 
more  detailed  consideration  will  need  to  be  given  to  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
the  replies  received  from  all  the  constituent  Councils,  particularly  if  evidence  is 
to  be  given  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

We  understand  that  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  are  not  yet  in  a position 
to  formulate  their  own  views. 

We  have  now  considered  a letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  This  letter  states  that  the  Commission  wish  first  of  alt 
to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  the  present  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  area  under  review  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions 
entrusted  to  local  government.  The  Commission  intend  to  concentrate  their 
attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the  following  services,  viz.; 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 

Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 
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Town  and  country  planning 
Traffic 

Concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  main  functions  which  are  comprised  under  the 
above  headings  are  set  out  below. 

The  Council  are  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission,  An 
outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford  the  Council 
an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views.  More- 
over, the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a preliminarv 
nature  only,  which  the  Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a later  stage 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its  fully  detailed  views  at 
this  stage,  they  are  quite  free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with  matters  other  than 
ftose  referred  to  above  which  they  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to 
local  authorities  combining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence 
separately  or  jointly  through  their  Associations.  The  Commission  would  be  glad 
if  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event 
not  later  than  17th  May,  1958. 

We  accordingly  submit  the  following  observations  which  are  based  on  the 
headings  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  but  nevertheless  are  in 
hne  with  our  previous  recommendations: 


Education 

The  London  County  Council  should  retain  their  existing  powers.  They  have  built 
up  an  extremely  efficient  organisation  and  we  see  no  reason  for  any  change.  In 
™w  however  of  our  suggestion  (see  paragraph  below  under  heading  ‘Personal 
Health  Md  Welfare  ) that  existing  day  nurseries  should  be  replaced  by  nursery 
schools  for  children  under  five  years,  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  schools  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 


Environmental  Health 

The  sub-headings  of  this  item  are  as  follows: 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places;  Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and 
Ponds;  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles;  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises; 
Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms;  Public  Conveniences;  Refuse  Collection  and 
Disposal;  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings;  Sewerage  and 
Sewage  Disposal;  Street  Cleansing;  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria' 
Parks  aivi  Open  Spaces;  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937;  Prevention  of  River  Pollution;  Port  Health  Functions 
{where  applicable). 

Generally,  we  feel  that  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Metropolitan  Borough  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Borough.  This  includes 
the  majority  of  the  items  outlined  above.  We  submit  further  observations  on  the 
following  Items: 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises, 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Me^opolitaa  Boroughs  are  responsible  for  local  sewers  but  the  London 
County  Council  are  the  main  drainage  authority.  We  do  not  recommend  any 
change  but  with  a view  to  avoiding  pollution  from  trade  effluent  the  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  should  have  joint  powers  to  deal  with 
nuisances  from  this  source. 
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Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  collection  of  refuse  should  remain  a local  Council  responsihility  but  on 
refuse  disposal  we  submit  the  following  observations. 

The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  have  grouped  boroughs 
for  this  purpose  and  Camberwell  was  grouped  with  Bermoi^sey  and  Southwark. 
As  regards  this  group  and  Group  4 (Lewishain,  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  Dept- 
ford) it  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  agree  a joint  refuse  disposal  scheme  for  the 
majority  of  these  boroughs.  This  matter  is  under  active  consideration  and  de- 
cisions  of  the  London  County  Council  are  awaited.  If  these  are  favourable,  early 
steps  will  be  taken  to  put  the  scheme  into  operation. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

As  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  already  have  a department  controlling  their  own 
open  spaces,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  administration  of  those  at  present  under 
the  control  of  the  London  County  Council  should  not  be  transferred  to  the 
Borough  Councils. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 
This  service  should  be  controlled  by  the  County  Council. 

Housing 

The  sub-headings  of  this  item  are  as  follows; 

Provision  of  Houses;  Slum  Clearance;  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to 
facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses;  Regulation  oj 
Buildings  and  By-Laws. 

Having  regard  to  immediate  post-war  conditions,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
London  County  Council  to  engage  actively  in  the  building  of  new  dwellings.  The 
position  has  now  changed,  mainly  due  to  the  shortage  of  suitable  sites.  We  think 
that  for  the  future  the  provision  of  new  housing  in  London  should  be  left  to  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  with  the  London  County  Council  restricting  their  housing 
activities  to  building  outside  the  County.  The  management  of  all  local  authority 
dwelhngs  within  the  County  should  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

Building  by-laws  are  made  by  the  London  County  Council  under  the  powers 
given  in  the  Building  Acts.  The  District  Surveyors  (of  whom  there  are  28  at 
present)  are  oiBcers  of  the  London  County  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
all  building  works  comply  with  the  by-laws.  It  is  considered  that  the  District 
Surveyors  should  become  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  in  the  smaller 
Boroughs  a Surveyor  being  shared  by  more  than  one  authority.  This  would 
function  in  a similar  way  to  the  by-laws  which,  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  are  normally  administered  by  the 
Boroughs. 

We  would  emphasise,  however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  set  up  a central 
body  to  carry  out  research  into  modern  methods  of  building  construction.  The 
functions  of  such  a body  would  clearly  not  be  within  the  scope  of  individual 
local  authorities. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

The  sub-headings  of  this  item  are  as  follows: 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts;  Mental  Health 
Services;  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Dis- 
abled Persons  {Employment)  Act,  1944;  Care  of  Children;  Registration  of 
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Nurseries  and  Child  Minders;  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases;  Health  Educa- 
tion. 

We  advocate  the  transfer  (not  delegation)  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
of  the  following  services: 

Personal  Health  Services,  including  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  Child  Life 
Protection  (including  the  administration  of  the  Nursery  and  Child  Minders  Act), 
Day  Nurseries,  Health  Visitors  (whose  functions  have  now  been  extended  to  cover 
the  whole  family  as  a unit  in  addition  to  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  aspect), 
the  District  Nursing  Service,  Mental  Health,  Recuperative  holidays,  Home  Helps, 
Vaccination  and  Immunisation  Service,  and  powers  under  Section  28  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act  (Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after  care)  with 
particular  reference  to  tuberculosis  control. 

Metropolitan  Boroughs  should  be  given  direct  powers  to  incur  expenditure  in 
the  administration  of  services  for  the  welfare  of  old  people  (to  include  chiropody, 
meals,  clubs  and  hostels). 

Metropolitan  Boroughs  should  be  represented  on  the  local  hospitals  Manage- 
ment Committee. 

Although  not  included  in  the  above  sub-headings,  we  advocate  the  transfer  to 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  all  powers  relating  to  shops,  milk  and  dairies, 
weights  and  measures,  diseases  of  animals. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

We  consider  that  delegation  rather  than  transfer  of  certain  Town  Planning  func- 
tions from  the  London  County  Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  would  be 
appropriate. 

Although  some  minor  delegation  of  powers  under  the  Town  Planning  Acts  is  at 
present  under  consideration,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a very  much  greater 
measure  of  delegation  to  be  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  on  the  lines  of 
the  Middlesex,  Kent  and  other  County  schemes.  If  the  London  County  Council, 
as  Planning  Authority,  laid  down  the  policies  appropriate  to  such  an  authority 
including  the  preparation  of  the  Town  Programme  and  other  maps,  the  Boroughs 
could  then  deal  with  all  individual  applications,  which  would  normally  be  agreed 
if  in  conformity  with  the  Plan.  Arrangements  could  be  made  for  consultation  on 
difficult  cases  or  those  involving  policy.  We  would  recommend  that  within  the 
general  framework  of  the  Development  Plan  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  should 
exercise  the  powers  in  Part  III  of  the  1947  Acts,  which  cover  the  control  of 
development  and  the  enforcement  of  Planning  control. 

These  last  two  suggestions,  if  agreed,  would  considerably  simplify  the  present 
procedure  for  an  applicant  seeking  Building  and  Town  Planning  consents,  as  he 
would  only  need  to  apply  to  his  local  Town  Hall.  This  brings  application  pro- 
cedure completely  into  line  with  practice  everywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Trafl&c 

The  sub-headings  of  this  item  are  as  follows: 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges;  Street 
Lighting;  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses;  Parking  Places;  Road 
Safety;  Bus  Shelters;  Private  Street  Works. 

The  majority  of  the  powers  under  the  above  sub-headings  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Borough  Councils  and  we  see  no  reason  for  any  changes. 

Highways 

In  connection  with  the  planning  of  highways  we  point  out  that  the  Development 
Plan  for  London  does  not  include  a road  plan  and  we  regard  it  as  essential  that 
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one  should  be  incorporated.  At  present  the  L.C.C.  is  the  improvement  authority 

and  the  Metropohtan  Boroughs  are  the  ^ 

plan  laid  down  in  the  Plan  it  could  be  left  to  the  individual  Boroughs  to  ensure 
Lt  the  appropriate  widths  were  preserved.  Large  improvenient  schemes  wUl 
Sen  he  a matter  for  negotiation  between  the  Metropohtan  Boroughs  and  the 
Ministry,  and  it  may  be  that  increased  percentage  grants  will  be  forthcoining  for 
improwments  to  the  major  classified  roads.  It  is  suggested  that  the  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  the  works  should  be  a matter  for  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

Street  Lighting 

Street  lighting  should  continue  to  remain  the  responsiWlity  of  Mehopolitan 
Boroughs  but  their  work  should  be  co-ordinated  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
Standing  Joint  Committee  or  possibly  the  Consultative  Committee  proposed  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Transport,  in  order  to  achieve  a substantial  measure  of 
uniformity. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
These  powers  should  remain  with  the  London  County  Council  to  avoid  over- 
lapping. The  Borough  Councils  should  be  consulted  as  at  present. 

Bus  Shelters 

The  siting  (and  in  some  cases  the  provision)  of  bus  shelters  should  remain  the 
responsibUity  of  Borough  Councils,  subject  to  consultation  as  at  present  with  the 
London  Transport  Executive. 


General  Observations 

(a)  The  existing  boundary  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  should  be 
retained. 

(b)  We  appreciate  that  the  delegation  or  transfer  of  powers  suggested  in  our 
observations  might  present  problems  to  the  smaller  boroughs,  but  we  do  not 
favour  too  much  interference  with  traditional  boundaries.  The  position  could  be 
met  by  amalgamation  e.g.  as  at  Coulsdon  and  Purley  and  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup. 
We  point  out  that  the  Borough  of  Camberwell  comprises  the  original  districts  of 
Dulwich,  Peckham  and  Camberwell  with  natural  difference  of  character. 

(c)  We  also  draw  attention  to  the  extremely  useful  work  now  being  performed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  are  firmly  of 
opinion  that  if  the  powers  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  increased  the  scope  of 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  could  be  widened  considerably.  They  could  co- 
ordinate the  work  or  act  on  behalf  of  the  constituent  Councils  and  we  instance 
such  examples  as  are  mentioned  above  for  grouping  schemes  for  the  disposal 
(but  not  collection)  of  refuse  and  the  setting  up  of  a uniform  street  lighting 
code, 

(d)  The' Commission  in  their  letter  state  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if 
they  could  visit  some  of  the  local  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These 
visits  would  be  quite  informal  and  their  purpose  would  simply  be  to  give  the 
Commission  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  local  authori- 
ties do  their  work.  They  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence. 
While  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  visit  every  local  authority  in  the  area, 
the  Commission  would  like  to  know  at  this  stage  whether  in  principle  the  Council 
would  be  willing  to  co-operate  and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in 
a visit  of  this  kind.  We  are  sure  the  Council  would  wish  to  give  every  assistance. 

RECOMMENDING: — That  the  observations  set  out  above  be  submitted  to  tbe  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Chelsea  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London,  by  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  invites  us  to  submit  evidence  on 
certain  functions  listed  in  Appendix  ‘B’  to  the  letter  (irrespective  of  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  responsible  for  these  services);  to  analyse  any  defects  therein  insofar 
as  they  may  be  due  to  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government;  and  to 
outline  our  views  on  remedial  measures. 

In  order  to  simphfy  the  explanation  of  the  remedial  measures  we  are  putting 
forward  later  in  this  report  to  meet  defects  due  to  the  organisation  of  local  govern- 
ment, we  begin  with  an  outline  in  which  we  put  forward  a summary  of  the  local 
government  structure  which  we  feel  should  be  established  to  meet  present  and 
future  requirements. 


2.  OUTLINE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE 
A.  The  Local  Authority 

(i)  There  should  be  no  change,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  existing  County  of  London 
is  concerned,  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  or  the  method  of 
election  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

(ii)  There  should  be  only  one  authority  for  local  government  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  and  that  authority  should  be  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  (or  simi- 
lar authority  outside  the  existing  County  of  London  listed  in  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion’s terms  of  reference)  hereinafter  called  the  ‘local  authority’. 

(iii)  Where  a particular  service  would  be  better  or  more  economically  controlled 
by  a wider  area,  it  should  be  open  to  the  local  authority  to  make  arrangements 
for  joint  committees  with  neighbouring  authorities. 

(iv)  The  more  personal  services,  in  which  there  is  widespread  local  interest,  and 
all  the  existing  borough  services,  should  be  controlled  by  the  local  authority. 


B.  The  London  Area  Authority 

(v)  pie  authority  described  in  paragraphs  (vi)  and  (vii)  below,  hereinafter  called 
the  ‘London  area  authority’  should  be  constituted  indirectly  of  members  appointed 
by  the  local  authority, 

(vi)  The  London  area  authority  should  deal  with  those  impersonal  services  such 
as  water,  main  drainage,  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  the  development  plan.  It  should 
be  open  to  the  local  authority  to  delegate  to  the  London  area  authority  a number 
of  personal  services  involving  few  people  in  any  local  authority  area,  such  as 
welfare  for  the  blind. 

(vii)  The  territory  of  the  London  area  authority  should  extend  over  the  whole 
conurbation,  the  subject  of  the  Commission’s  enquiry. 
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roval  commission  on  local  government  in  greater  LONDON 


^ amplification  of  the  local  government 

3.  OUTLINED  ABOVE 

A.  The  Local  Authority 

Paragraph  (i)  above.  , v,  u l 

There  are  very  strong  reasons  in  London  why  there  should  be  no  change  in  tb 
meSopoUtan  borough  boundaries.  These  areas  though  varying  m size,  are  4 
S eX^  to  allL  proper  control  by  members  who  are  reasonably  m tench 
w7aaU  sections  of  the  electorate  and  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  whole  area,  The 
Tommuitity  assumes  an  entity  borough  by  borough  and  voluntary  organisation, 
woTb  Jth  the  local  authority  services  on  a borough  basis.  ^ 

TOe  London  communities  have  their  foundatmns  far  back  in  history,  The, 
are  based  on  the  old  parishes  which  surrounded  the  City  of  London.  The  creation 
of  the  London  County  Council  in  1889  in  no  way  altered  the  feeling  of  the  people 
as  belonging  to  their  own  parish  community;  and  in  1900  effect  was  given  to  this 
rnnular  feetog  by  creating,  from  the  former  vestries,  metropolitan  boroughs  each 
wXits  own  Mayor.  Borough  Council  debates  are  frequently  reported  in  the  local 
Dress  throughout  the  metropolitan  area;  whereas  the  London  County  Council  is 
neither  national  nor  local  news  and  matters  affecting  local  or  personal  services 
are  largely  nnreported.  As  the  representations  are  unreported,  and  as  with  so  vast 
an  area  no  one  really  has  enough  time  to  investigate  local  considerations,  it  is 
easy  to  ignore  the  local  views  by  application  of  the  party  machine.  There  can  be 
no  electoral  criticism  if  such  matters  are  not  published. 


Paragraph  (ii)  above. 

It  seems  both  unnecessary  and  expensive  to  have  two  authorities  for  the  local 
government  of  a single  area,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Such  a duplicate 
is  apt  to  muddle  the  electorate.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  London  County  Council 
constituencies  are  no  longer  co-terminous  with  the  boroughs,  means  that  many  well 
defined  communities  are  no  longer  represented  as  such.  Electors  in  the  Brompton 
Ward  of  Kensington  find  that  they  are  voting  at  one  time  for  a Kensingtoa 
borough  councillor  and  at  another  for  a councillor  to  represent  Chelsea  on  tbt 
London  County  Council.  This  situation  is  undesirable  both  for  Brompton  Ward 
and  for  Chelsea. 

In  the  proposals  which  follow  it  will  be  seen  that  all  those  more  personal  services 
which  are  the  subject  of  intense  local  interest  should  be  centred  in  the  local 
authority.  It  is  this  authority  which  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  direct  election  b, 
universal  suffrage  as  at  present. 


Paragraphs  (i/i)  and  (iv)  above. 

The  vast  majority  of  services  now  administered  by  the  local  authority  aie,  for 
the  reasons  given,  best  administered  by  the  local  authority  which  represents  a 
recognised  community  having  well  defined  interests  and  aspirations.  If  a few 
services,  on  grounds  of  economy,  call  for  a larger  area  of  administration  it  would 
be  wrong,  in  our  opinion,  to  enlarge  the  area  for  all  purposes;  thus  losing  good 
local  government  for  a large  number  of  services  to  overcome  difficulties  in  a few. 

The  proper  way  would  seem  to  be  to  provide  powers  for  neighbouring  local 
authorities  to  administer  joint  areas  in  respect  of  these  services.  Some  authorities 
will  undoubtedly  be  sufficiently  large  already  to  render  this  unnecessary.  Others, 
having  County  Borough  powers,  will  not  be  subject  to  any  change.  The  joint  area, 
though  larger  in  the  case  of  small  Boroughs  than  the  Borough  itself,  will  not  he 
so  large  (as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  services  now  administered  by  the  London 
County  Council)  that  democratically  expressed  local  aspirations  will  go  unheard 
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or  unlieeded.  Services  covering  a smaller  area  governed  by  representatives  living 
in  that  area  will  not  only  get  what  the  locality  wants,  but  also  will  not  get  what  the 
locality  does  not  want.  Extravagances  in  a smaller  area  are  quickly  reflected  in 
the  rates,  and  the  rise  can,  in  a smaller  area,  easily  be  traced  to  the  extravagances. 
An  individual  extravagance  in  a large  area  such  as  London  County  hardly  affects 
the  rate  and  the  ratepayer  cannot  readily  control  the  expenditure  of  his  money 
in  accordance  with  local  needs.  Obviously,  however,  if  numerous  extravagances 
take  place  over  a wide  area  the  total  expenditure  must  rise  without  any  proper 
control.  It  is  submitted  that  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  above  suggested 
changes  in  local  government  structure  will  be  better  control  of  finance. 


B.  The  London  Area  Authority 

Paragraphs  (v)  and  (vi)  above. 

As  it  is  proposed  that  the  London  area  authority  should  deal  only  with  the  great 
impersonal  services  (or  delegated  services  involving  few  people  in  any  local 
authority  area)  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  electorate  will  be  deeply  interested: 
for  these  impersonal  services  do  not  impinge  directly  on  their  home  life.  There  is 
little  or  no  complaint  about  the  way  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  runs 
its  services  and  this  and  the  London  area  authority  might  well  be  amalgamated. 


Paragraph  (vz7)  above. 

We  feel  that  the  territory  of  the  London  area  authority  should  be  increased  because 
we  consider  it  right  that  the  few  large  impersonal  services,  particularly  the 
Development  Plan,  should  be  administered  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
conurbahon  in  mind.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  the  whole  conurbation  are 
cle^ly,  in  regard  to  Aese  large  impersonal  services,  bound  up  together  rather  than 
grafted  (in  the  outlying  parts)  on  to  the  various  County  interests  surrounding  the 
County  of  London.  We  feel  that  objections  to  London  County  Council  overlord- 
ship  will  have  been  wholly  or  largely  met  by  the  transfer  of  personal  services 
we  recommend  should  be  made  to  local  authorities. 


4.  INDEX  TO  PARAGRAPH  5 BELOW 

The  following  list  of  services  has  been  taken  from  Appendix  B to  the  Roval 
Commissions  letter  of  17th  February,  1958.  The  columns  to  the  left  give  the  uage 
number  of  the  subparagraph  of  paragraph  5 where  the  relevant  comment  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  columns  on  the  right,  code  letters  indicate  in  abbreviated  form  the 
present  division  of  responsibilities  and  the  authority  we  propose  should  be 
responsible  for  each  listed  service.  The  key  to  the  abbreviations  is  as  foUows: 


LA  — Local  authority 
LAA  — London  area  authority 
DOR  — Division  of  responsibilities 
PLA  — Port  of  London  Authority. 

Index  Ref. 

Paseis)  Pamis)  Function 

Present 

Administering 

Authority 

Proposed 

Administering 

Authority 

Education 

5 5 (i)  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

County 

County 

LA 

Not 

Youth  Employment  Service 

County 

commented  on 
Not 

commented  on 
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Present  Proposed 


Administering 

Administering 

Page{s)  Parais) 

Function 

Authority 

Authority 

9 5(viii)  ■! 

Environmental  Health. 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing 

LA 

LA 

11  5 (xiii)  (a)  J 
10  5(ix) 

Places 

Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches 

LA 

LAA 

11  5 (xui)  (b) 

and  Ponds 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and 

LA 

LA 

12  5 (xiii)  (h) 

Articles 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

DOR 

DOR 

12  5(xiu)(g) 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem 

LA 

11  5 (Jtiu)  (c) 

Rooms 

Public  Conveniences 

LA 

LA 

11  5 (xiii)  (d) 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

LA 

LA 

8 5(iv) 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sani- 

DOR 

LA 

10  5(ix) 

tation  of  Buildings 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

DOR 

DOR 

12  5 (xiii)  (i) 

Street  Cleansing 

LA 

9 5 (vii) 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and 

LA 

DOR 

9 5 (vii)  \ 

9 5 (viii)  J 

11  5 (xiii)  (f) 

Crematoria 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

DOR 

DOR 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the 

LA 

LA 

Physical  Training  and  Recrea- 
tion Act,  1937 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

PLA 

PLA 

11  5 (xii) 

Port  Health  Functions  (where 

City 

City 

applicable) 

Corporation 

Corporation 

7 5 (iffl  (a) 

Housing. 

Provision  of  Houses 

DOR 

LA 

00  00  ' 
ii' 

Slum  Clearance 

DOR 

LA 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or 

DOR 

LA 

8 5(iu)(d)  ■ 

Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisi- 
tion, Construction  or  Improve- 
ment of  Houses 

\ Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By- 

DOR 

LA 

8 5 (iv) 

r laws 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare. 

I Powers  and  Duties  under  the 

County 

LA 

7 5 (u)  (f)  . 

9 5(vi) 

J National  Health  Service  Acts 

Mental  Health  Services 

County 

LAA 

11  5 (xui)  (e) 

Powers  and  Duties  under — 

The  National  Assistance  Acts 

DOR 

DOR 

and 

The  Disabled  Persons  (Employ- 

Central  Govt. 

Not 

ment)  Act,  1944 
Care  of  Children 

• County 

commented  on 
LA 

6 5 (ii)  (b) 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and 

County 

LA 

Child  Minders 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

DOR 

. LA 

6 5(ii)(d) 

Health  Education 

DOR 

DOR 
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Proposed 

Administering 

Pageis)  Para(s) 

Function 

Town  and  Country  Flaming. 

Authority 

Authority 

9 

5(v) 

Town  and  Country  Planning 
Powers 

and 

Duties  under  the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949 

Traffic. 

DOR 

Not 

commented  on 

DOR 

Not 

commented  on 

10 

5(x) 

Construction,  Improvement  and 
Maintenence  of  Roads  and 
Bridges 

DOR 

DOR 

12 

5 (xiii)  0) 

Street  Lighting 

LA 

LA 

10 

5(xi) 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering 
of  Hous« 

County 

LAA 

12 

5 (xiii)  (k) 

Parking  Places 

LA 

LA 

12 

5 (xiii)  0) 

Road  Safety 

LA 

LA 

13 

5 (xiii)  (m) 

Bus  Shelters 

LA 

LA 

13 

5 (xiii)  (n) 

Private  Street  Works 

LA 

LA 

5 COMMENTS  ON  PARTICULAR  SERVICES  LISTED  IN 
PARAGRAPH  4 ABOVE 

(i)  Education 

There  are  17  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Chelsea.  The 
estimated  number  of  children  within  the  Borough  between  the  ages  of  5 and  16 
is  6,900.  A very  considerable  number  of  children  come  to  school  in  Chelsea  each 
day  from  other  boroughs. 

Controversial  educational  issues  of  intense  interest  to  the  locality  constantly 
occur  and  it  is  rightly  resented  that  there  is  no  consultation  by  the  London  County 
Council;  and  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  meet  with  little  sympathy.  The  follow- 
ing incidents  which  have  recently  occurred  in  Chelsea  are  not  put  forward  to  argue 
the  merits;  but  rather  to  show  the  kind  of  point  where  there  has  been  a strong  local 
opinion  and  resentment  because  it  has  been  thought  that  members  of  the  London 
County  Council  have  lacked  time  to  pay  reasonable  attention  to  the  points  raised: 

The  extent  to  which  one  locality  becomes  a school  centre  for  other  localities 
is  obviously  vital  to  children  and  parents;  yet  there  is  no  consultation  with 
the  local  authority  to  obtain  local  views  on  the  subject.  Bringing  in  children 
from  other  areas  may  also  cause  local  dislocation.  The  London  school  plan 
contemplates  the  eviction  of  5,000  Chelsea  residents  out  of  a total  population 
of  52,000. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  Sloane  Grammar  School  for  Boys  and 
Carlyle  Grammar  School  for  Girls.  These  two  schools  are  modern,  well 
appointed  structures  and  have  great  local  reputation;  many  Chelsea  people 
now  well  established  in  business  or  profession  believe  they  owe  their  success 
to  these  schools.  The  London  County  Council  propose  to  puU  them  down 
and  establish  instead  a mixed  Comprehensive  High  School  in  another  part 
of  Chelsea.  Great  local  feeling  has  been  aroused  over  this  proposal. 

Local  feeling  was  also  aroused  when  the  London  County  Council  proposed 
unacceptable  administrative  arrangements  for  the  Chelsea  School  of  Art 
when  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic  became  the  Chelsea  College  for  Advanced 
Technology.  Representations  were  made  to  the  London  County  Council  who 
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at  first  refused  to  be  influenced  by  any  local  opinions.  As  a result  of  letters  in  the 
Press  from  Augustus  John  and  others  and  an  influential  Chelsea  deputation 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  happily  an  acceptable  solution  was  achieved. 

It  was  obvious  to  all,  however,  that  thanks  for  this  result  were  due  chiefly 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

In  fact  London  education  today  is  largely  authoritarian;  that  is  to  say  in  the 
administration  of  this  great  personal  service,  so  vital  to  every  family,  the  opinion, 
and  indeed  the  interest,  of  people  living  in  the  numerous  metropolitan  communities 
reaUy  counts  for  very  little.  Outside  London,  the  large  non-County  Boroughs  and 
urban  districts  are  divisional  executives  for  education,  with  the  result  that  local 
schools  are  managed  and  controlled  by  local  people  and  an  intense  local  interest 

in  education  has  resulted.  . , v , o i.  i r.  j 

It  was  always  foreseen  that  when  the  duties  of  the  London  School  Board  were 
transferred  to  the  London  County  Council  in  1903,^  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
would  make  it  essential  to  assign  the  vast  majority  of  local  decisions  to  oflncers 
guided  it  is  true,  by  general  principles,  but  principles  devised  without  taking  suL 
ficiently  into  account  opinions  in  the  locality  where  the  schools  operate.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  remarked  at  the  time  that,  if  Members  of  the  London  County  Council 
were  archangels  from  heaven,  they  could  not  do  the  work  they  were  engaged  upon. 

The  present  London  County  Council  Education  Committee  is  only  one  of  the 
Council’s  many  Committees.  Its  administrative  responsibilities  extend  to  what 
should  be  taught,  who  should  teach,  in  what  buildings  and  with  what  ancillary 
services.  The  number  of  whole  time  teachers  involved  in  1,380  maintained  and 
aided  schools  is  over  17,000,  with  nearly  half  a million  pupils.  In  addition,  there 
are  of  course  innumerable  kindred  educational  establishments  and  services,  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  readfly  obtainable;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  magnitude  of  London  education,  if  control  is  centralised  as  at  present,  places 
virtually  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Members  of  the  London  County 
Council  keeping  in  adequate  touch  with  local  interest.  As  there  are  only  three 
Members  of  the  London  County  Council  for  Chelsea  and  the  Brompton  Ward  of 
South  Kensington,  and  it  is  purely  fortuitous  that  any  of  them  should  be  on  the 
Education  Committee,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  local  interests  to  be  adequately 

In  Chelsea  there  are  at  present  42  Aldermen  and  Councillors  representing  the 
six  Wards;  and,  if  necessary,  this  number  could  be  increased.  The  area  is  small 
enough  and  the  Members  of  the  Council  numerous  enough  to  ensure  that  all 
aspects  of  local  government  under  discussion  by  the  Council  can  be  considered 
and  understood  by  Members  thoroughly  aware  of  local  factors  and  opinion. 

We  therefore,  feel  that  education  should  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority 
and  where  a local  authority  area  is  too  small  for  effective  administration  it  should 
be  at  liberty  to  make  arrangements  for  a joint  area  with  neighbouring  local 
authorities. 

(ii)  Children  and  Personal  Health  Services 

The  following  personal  services  ought  all  to  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority. 
In  many  matters  the  considerations  tie  in  not  only  with  the  local  health  services 
but  with  the  education  services  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  transferred  to  the 
local  authority  or  a joint  authority.  ^ ^ 

The  present  defect,  as  in  the  case  of  education,  is  remoteness  of  the  existmg 
county  authority;  and  in  some  cases  duplication  of  work  as  a result  of  the  very 
artificial  line  at  present  drawn  between  County  and  Borough  services: 

(ii)  (a)  Care  of  Children 

The  care  of  children  deprived  of  normal  home  life,  i.e.  orphans,  foster  children, 
children  ‘in  care’,  is  undertaken  by  the  Children’s  Department  of  the  County 
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Council.  The  Children’s  Officer  and  his  stafE  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Children’s  Committee  undertake  the  supervision,  visiting,  placing  and  overall  care 
of  such  children. 


(il)  (b)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
The  registration,  inspection  and  supervision  of  private  nurseries  and  of  child 
minders  is  undertaken  by  the  staffs  of  the  County  Council  Divisions. 

(ii)  (c)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

When  notified  of  an  infectious  disease  in  a household,  the  Borough  Medical 
Officer  is  required  to  notify  the  schoolmaster  (if  the  contact  is  a child)  and  the 
County  Council  within  12  hours.  This,  with  other  steps,  should  be  a locally 
administered  function,  the  various  Medical  Officers  co-operating  with  each  other 
in  the  best  interests  of  preveutive  medicine.  Apart  from  the  statistical  value  of 
notification,  the  real  merit  lies  in  the  steps  which  result  froiri  a notification,  in 
the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  source  of  infection  and  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

(ii)  (d)  Health  Education 

This  most  important  branch  of  preventive  medicine,  as  yet  in  its  infancy  should 
be  greatly  expanded  and  extended,  not  only  in  the  informative  sense  but  also  in  the 
true  sense  of  education.  While  health  education  in  a general  way— i.e.  radio, 
television  and  the  national  Press— does  give  an  overaU_  cover,  valuable  effects  can 
bo  achieved  by  local  endeavour  and  the  local  authority,  being  closely  in  touch 
with  the  locality,  is  in  far  the  best  position  to  launch  propaganda  among  local 
residents. 

(ii)  (e)  Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Health  Service  Acts 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  midwives, 
maternity  and  child  welfare  functions  were  under  the  control  of  the  individual 
metropolitan  borough  councils.  On  transfer  to  the  London  County  Council,  the 
local  pride  and  interest  ceased  largely  for  two  reasons; 

(a)  the  responsible  controlling  authority  moved  out  of  the  area  to  County  Hall; 

(b)  the  benefits  of  the  services  were  extended  without  limit  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Borough  for  which  those  services  were  provided. 

The  services  as  now  administered  are  reasonably  well  controlled  and  efficient. 
There  is,  however,  a feeling  of  ‘remoteness’  about  them  which  was  not  present 
before  the  transfer.  This  is  not  overcome  by  parcelling  out  the  County  into 
‘Divisions’.  Such  divisions  are  still  responsible  to  County  Hall  and  not  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  situated.  This  view  is  _ apparently  supported  by 
the  County  Council  as  they  are  considering  legislation  for  the  re-transfer  to 

the  Boroughs.  , . , -1.1 

The  following  services  need  to  be  provided  under  the  Act  by  the  responsible 

authority: 

Ante-Natal  Clinics 
Post-Natal  Clinics 
Infant  Welfare  Centres 
Toddlers’  Clinics 
Welfare  Foods 
Immunisation 
Residential  Nurseries 
Day  Nurseries 
Health  Visitors 


Domestic  Helps 
Care  and  After  Care 
Chiropody 

Recuperative  Holidays 
Supervision  of  Private  Nurseries 
District  Nurses 
Domiciliary  Midwives 
Ambulance  Services 
Health  Centres 
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We  are  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ambulance  Service  referred  to 
in  the  following  paragraph,  these  services  should  be  transferred  to  the  control  of 
the  local  authority. 

(ii)  (f)  Ambulance  Service 

The  Ambulance  Service,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  we  feel,  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  London  area  authority. 


(iii)  Housing 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Borough  Council  built  414  flats  between  1903  and  1909;  150  between  1925 
and  1937;  and  685  flats,  3 houses  and  12  studios  since  1945.  The  post-war  flats 
and  houses,  but  not  the  studios,  received  housing  subsidy.  The  Council  has  also 
leased  areas  of  land  on  999  year  terms  at  peppercorn  rents  to  certain  housing 
trusts  on  which  304  flats  have  been  erected. 

The  Council  has  acquired  the  freehold  interest  in  a compact  area  comprising 
some  110  terrace  type  houses  within  the  Borough  which  it  is  in  process  of  con- 
verting horizontally  into  flats.  101,  mainly  two-bedroom,  conversions  have  been 
effected  and  the  completed  scheme  makes  provision  for  an  additional  186,  These 
flats  are  let  on  lease  to  higher  income  group  persons  and  no  subsidy  is  received. 

The  Council  has  under  its  control  69  prefabricated  bungalows  and  it  holds  348 
houses  providing  accommodation  for  995  families  under  requisition. 

The  London  County  Council  has  for  many  years  been  building  houses  and 
flats  within  the  area  of  the  majority  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  under  an 
arrangement  that  the  borough  councils  would  develop  land  below  two  acres  in 
extent,  leaving  the  larger  portions  to  be  developed  by  the  County  Council. 

The  local  authorities  obtain  no  benefit  from  the  building  of  flats  by  the  County 
Council  and  indeed  the  effect  of  such  building  is  now  to  prevent  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  from  doing  a great  deal  of  necessary  building  owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  smaller  sites  have  already  been  developed.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  persons  on  the  waiting  l^ts  of  the  Borough  Coimcils  and  it  is  considered  that, 
if  building  is  to  be  allowed  within  the  Boroughs,  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Boroughs  and  not  by  the  County  Council.  This  dual  right  of  development  is,  it  is 
submitted,  wrong. 

We  suggest  that  effect  should  be  given  to  a policy  in  which  the  London  area 
authority  concentrated  on  out-county  housing  and  should  be  relieved  of  all  in- 
county housing,  now  dealt  with  by  the  London  County  Council,  except  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  local  authority.  Furthermore  the  ownership  and  administration  of 
all  London  County  Council  housing  estates  within  the  territory  of  the  London  area 
authority,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local  authority  for  the  area  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Local  authorities  unable,  for  lack  of  available  sites,  to  rehouse  deserv- 
ing cases  within  their  Boroughs  should  submit  lists  to  the  London  area  authority 
who  should  have  powers  to  provide  the  necessary  housing  accommodation  outside 
the  area, 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

Within  London  both  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils  have  equal 
powers  for  dealing  with  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  insofar  as  they 
relate,  generally,  to  slum  clearance. 

Where,  however,  the  County  Council  propose  to  deal  with  an  area  of  ten  houses 
or  more  as  a clearance  area  they  take  the  matter  out  of  the  Borough  Council’s 
hands.  We  suggest  that  the  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  slum  clearance 
in  their  entirety  should  be  transferred  from  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough 
Councils  in  co^ormity  with  the  procedure  outside  London. 
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(c)  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction  or 
improrement  of  houses 

The  Borough  Councils  and  the  London  County  Council  have  equal  rights  regard- 
ing financial  assistance  for  house  purchase,  etc.,  but  for  many  years,  to  avoid 
duplication  of  administration,  applications  for  financial  assistance  received  at 
Chelsea  Town  Hall  have  been  passed  to  the  London  County  Council. 

We  regard  this  assistance  as  a personal  service  and,  as  such,  it  should,  we  think, 
be  administered  solely  by  the  local  authority. 

(d)  Regutations  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

This  will  be  dealt  with  under  ‘Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Build- 
ings’, which  follows. 

(iv)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

In  London  the  control  of  buildings  is  dealt  with  under  the  London  Building 
Acts,  1930-39,  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder.  The  Acts  relate  to  the  control 
and  regulation  of  streets  and  buildings,  etc.,  and  the  County  Council  is  the 
administering  authority.  There  are  one  or  more  District  Surveyors  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  London  Building  Acts  are  complied  with  in  each  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughs.  These  officers  are  on  the  stafi  of  the  County  Council  and  re- 
sponsible only  to  that  body.  They  have  complete  control  over  the  building  opera- 
tions of  the  Borough  Councils  just  as  if  such  Councils  were  private  individuals. 
Matters  which  come  under  their  control  include  the  construction,  lighting,  venti- 
lation and  height  of  buildings. 

There  is  overlapping.  For  example,  with  regard  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  buildings,  the  District  Surveyor  would  deal  with  the  ordinary  installation  and 
construction  and  the  Borough  Council  would  be  concerned  with  any  subsequent 
alterations. 

In  connection  with  the  sanitation  of  buildings,  the  Borough  Councils  deal  with 
sanitary  conveniences,  drainage,  water  supply,  etc.  Dual  control  or  certainly  dual 
interest  arises  from  time  to  time  in  administering  certain  of  these  powers  as  be- 
tween the  District  Surveyor  and  the  Borough  Council.  For  example,  (i)  where 
rot  is  discovered  in  a building  it  can  be  dealt  with  through  the  Council’s  public 
health  powers  but  the  District  Surveyor  has  to  be  notified  and  on  grounds  of 
safety  he  can  insist  on  more  work  being  done  than  was  originally  required  by 
the  Council’s  Public  Health  Inspector;  and  (ii)  when  the  Borough  Council  require 
or  approve  the  laying  of  a drain  and  it  passes  beneath  a waU,  the  District  Surveyor 
can  insist  on  additional  security  measures  being  made  to  the  brickwork  above  the 
drain. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  at  times  experienced  in  cases  where  dual  control  exists 
and  the  District  Surveyor’s  decision  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  local  authority. 
The  work  of  the  District  Surveyors  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Borough 
Council’s  officers.  Both  staffs  are  equally  technically  competent  to  deal  with 
structural  problems  and  in  view  of  this,  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  it 
would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Borough  Councils  if  the  District 
Surveyors  were  members  of  their  staffs  and  not  of  the  County  Council. 

We  suggest  the  transfer  to  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  of  (1)  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Acts  and  By-laws; 
and  (2)  District  Surveyors  and  their  Staffs. 

(y)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  town  planning  authority  for  London.  By 
statute  they  were  required  to  prepare  a Development  Plan  for  the  County  and. 
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as  planning  authority,  are  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  Generally, 
but  not  in  every  case,  a copy  of  an  application  for  permission  to  develop  is  sent 
by  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council  for  its  observations.  The  County 
Council  is  not  bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Borough  Council  and,  indeed,  often 
gives  a decision  contrary  to  the  local  view.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  officers 
of  both  authorities  are  engaged  in  doing  similar  work  which  is  wasteful  and 
expensive.  The  local  authority  is  in  a position  to  be  far  better  acquainted  with 
environmental  factors  relating  to  planning  applications  and  such  applications  can 
be  more  expeditiously  dealt  with  by  the  local  authority  than  by  remote  control  as 
with  the  County  Councii. 

The  present  practice  whereby  the  Borough  Council  has  no  authority  or  locus  in 
planning  matters  is  wasteful  of  effort,  tends  to  bureaucracy  by  the  County  Council 
officers  and  is  frustrating  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Borough  Councils 
who,  with  no  authority  in  these  matters,  are  often  required  to  justify  and  explain 
action  taken — or  not  taken— by  the  County  Council  within  the  borough  boundary. 
Unless  the  Borough  Council  is  itself  the  applicant  for  permission  to  develop  it  has 
no  right  of  appearing  before  the  Minister  and  being  heard  against  the  actions 
taken  by  the  County  Council  on  a planning  application  within  the  Borough. 

It  is  considered  that  in  the  interests  of  good  planning,  good  local  government  and 
economy  of  effort,  legislation  should  require  the  transfer  to  the  Borough  Councils 
of  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  individual  applications  except  in  cases  where 
the  Borough  Council  is  itself  the  applicant  for  permission. 

Preparation  and  review  of  the  Development  Plan  and  planning  policy  affecting 
(a)  contiguous  areas  (fi)  larger  parts  or  the  whole  of  London  and  (c)  areas  within 
London  and  extending  to  the  Counties  outside. 

The  London  area  authority  should  be  responsible  throughout  the  conurbation 
for  the  preparation  and  review  of  the  Development  Plan  and  planning  policy 
affecting  contiguous  areas,  large  parts  or  the  whole  of  London,  and  districts  ex- 
tending beyond  the  London  area. 


(vi)  Mental  Health  Services 

The  Mentol  Health  Services  are  at  present  administered  by  the  County  Council. 
So  far  as  is  known  they  are  well  administered.  Many  of  the  institutions  are  outside 
the  County.  It  would  seem  appropriate  that  they  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  proposed  London  area  authority. 


(vii)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

No  burial  ground  or  cemetery  has  been  provided  by  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council. 
Arrangements  have,  however,  been  made  for  the  provision  of  a cremation  service 
by  agreement  with  the  West  London  Crematorium  which  provides  for  reduced 
charges  for  the  cremation  of  persons  resident  in  Chelsea. 

The  provision  of  burials  is  a personal  service  which  should  remain  with  the 
local  authority;  but  powers  to  provide  burial  grounds  should  be  given,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  proposed  London  area  authority,  since  these  grounds  can  only  be  sited 
far  from  the  centre  of  London. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  burial 
pounds,  cemeteries  and  crematoria  operating  in  areas  around  Chelsea,  although 
it  is  felt  that  it  would  assist  the  gardeners  if  authorities  could  share  propagation 
facilities  at  the  cemeteries.  We  comment  further  on  this  aspect  under  the  heading 
‘Parks  and  Open  Spaces’,  which  follows. 
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(viii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

There  are  no  parks  as  such  in  Chelsea,  but  so  far  as  open  spaces  are  concerned 
the  present  arrangement  applying  to  London  is  that  those  open  spaces  under 
2 acres  in  extent  are  administered  by  the  Borough  Councils.  This  2-acre  arrange- 
ment is  not  rigid  and  boroughs  have  by  agreement  passed  over  or  back  to  the 
County  Council  areas  less  than  2 acres  in  extent,  and  the  County  Council  has 
handed  to  the  boroughs  areas  considerably  in  excess  of  this  amount.  These  are 
particular  local  arrangements,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  intense  local 
feeling  can  be  aroused  where  there  is  a failure  or  refusal  by  the  London  County 
Council  to  hand  over  to  the  borough  councils  open  spaces  of  less  than  2 acres. 

In  areas  such  as  Chelsea  there  is  a deficiency  in  open  spaces  and  an  improvement 
could  be  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  in  the  decorative  layout  and 
cultivation  of  the  small  open  spaces  if  the  Borough  Councils  could  share  the 
facilities  of  the  propagation  centres  available  in  the  larger  parks. 

We  consider  that  the  very  large  parks  might  well  be  administered  by  the  London 
area  authority;  that  those  having  an  area  of  less  than  2 acres  should  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  Borough  Councils;  and  that  areas  over  2 acres  might  be  assigned 
on  their  merits  either  to  the  London  area  authority  or  to  the  local  authority  or, 
by  arrangement  between  neighbouring  local  authorities,  to  a joint  committee! 
Bathing  places  in  parks  should,  of  course,  be  controlled  by  the  authority  con- 
trolling the  park.  We  feel  also  that  sharing  of  plant  propagation  centres  in  the 
large  parks  would  prove  most  profitable  to  the  Borough  Councils. 

(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal;  Control  of  Water  Courses, 
Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  aU  sewers  within  the 
borough  except  the  main  trunk  sewer,  and  should  retain  this  responsibility.  The 
sewage  in  the  borough  sewers  gravitates  to  the  trunk  sewer,  the  County  Council 
being  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  trunk  sewers  and  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

Main  drainage  is  obviously  one  of  those  large  impersonal  services  which  should 
be  operated  by  the  London  area  authority^  Similarly,  water  courses  or  storm  water 
sewers  should  be  the  responsibility  of  that  authority,  since  they  usually  pass 
through  several  local  government  areas. 

(x)  TrafiBc 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
Any  proposal  of  the  Borough  Council  affecting  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  classified  roads  has  first  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The  Borough  Council  receives 
grant  in  respect  of  approved  expenditure  thereon.  The  necessity  for  submitting 
proposals  to  and  obtaining  the  County  Council's  consent  causes  delays  and  should 
be  eliminated  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  the  final  arbiter.  Thames  bridges  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council  who,  in  practice,  employ  specialist 
consultants.  This  could  just  as  easily  be  done  by  the  Borough  Council  and  we 
consider  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  should  take  over  all  trunk  roads  and  roads 
of  the  nature  of  trunk  roads  and  bridges  and  appoint  the  Borough  Councils  as 
direct  agents  for  carrying  out  all  necessary  works,  via  outside  contractors,  on 
normal  reimbursement  terms. 

The  maintenance  of  classified  roads  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
cils, within  their  boundaries,  but  no  financial  assistance  is  given  to  them  for  this 
purpose  although  the  roads  may  virtually  be  arterial  and  vital  roads,  with  little 
use  made  of  them  by  local  traffic.  The  Chelsea  Council  recently  had  to  spend 
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£130,000  (id.  rate  in  Chelsea=£7,375)  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment, a classified  road  of  2,200  yards.  There  is  virtually  no  traffic  on  this 
road  which  is  of  Chelsea  origin  or  destination;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  transit 
Chelsea  at  one  end  and  leaving  at  the  other  with  no  intervening 

We  consider  that  the  Borough  Councils  should  receive  grant  to  relieve  them  of 
this  unfair  burden. 


(xi)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
This  is  a function  discharged  by  the  London  County  Council.  The  London  Build- 
ing Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939,  provides  that,  before  making  an  Order  under 
the  relevant  Section,  the  County  Council  shall  give  notice  of  their  intention  so  to 
do  to  the  Borough  Council  concerned.  When  the  name  is  agreed  the  local  authority 
erects  the  same,  serving  notice  on  the  owner  or  occupier  to  erect  the  number  or 
the  name  of  the  building  in  the  street. 

This  service  could  well  be  undertaken  by  the  London  area  authority. 

(xii)  Prevention  of  River  PoUution  and  Port  Health  Functions 

So  far  as  Chelsea  is  concerned  the  only  river  is  the  Thames  and  the  port,  the  Port 
of  London.  Prevention  of  pollution  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  and  port  health  functions  are  administered  by  the  City  Corporation. 
It  is  not  recommended  that  there  should  be  any  change. 


(xiu)  The  Following  Services  Are,  in  the  Main,  Controlled  by  the 
Borough  Council.  It  does  not  Appear  that  Defects  Exist;  but  if 
Defects  do  Occur  They  are  not  Due  to  Faults  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Organisation; 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

There  are  no  public  wash-houses  as  such  within  the  Borough.  The  Council  how- 
ever, IS  responsible  for  and  administers  two  swimming  baths,  27  personal’  baths 
for  men  and  18  personal  baths  for  women.  They  are  contained  in  one  establish- 
ment adjacent  to  the  Town  Hall. 


(b)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

This  prvice  is  carried  out  at  the  Council’s  disinfecting  and  cleansing  station 
Verminous  pemons  are  treated  at  the  station  and  treatment  is  also  given  to  school 
children  attending  London  County  Coimcil  schools.  Articles  of  furniture,  linen 
etc.,  are  taken  to  the  station  in  a special  van  and  subsequently  returned ’to  the 
owners. 

(c)  Public  Conveniences 

The  Borough  Council  maintains  public  conveniences  for  men  and  women  at  two 
points  in  the  Borough  and  for  men  only  at  a third.  Washing  faciHties  are  available 
Ihe  Council  contemplates  having  an  additional  convenience  for  women. 

(d)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Twice-weekly  collection  from  houses  is  provided  and  more  frequently  as  required 
from  business  premises.  A charge  is  made  for  the  coUection  of  trade  refuse.  Paper 
^ l‘°rse-hair,  etc.,  non-ferrous  scrap,  scrap  iron,  bottles  and 
old  bedding  are  collected  as  salvage  and  sold. 

The  Chelsea  Borough  Council  has  under  consideration  a scheme  for  reorganising 
Its  wharf  (Durham  Wharf)  and  for  the  construction  of  a refuse  handling  plant 
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which  will  give  more  hygienic  loading  conditions  than  at  present,  avoiding  nuisance 
from  dust  and  refuse. 

All  refuse  taken  to  the  Durham  Wharf  is  tipped  into  barges  which,  under  con- 
tract, are  towed  away  to  tips  below  Tilbury  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

(e)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

Broadly  speaking  the  local  authority  functions  in  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  are  administered  in  London  by  the  County  Council,  but  under  Section  31 
Borough  Councils  may  make  grants,  as  does  Chelsea  Council,  to  ad  hoc  bodies 
established  to  make  provision  for  the  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people.  The 
Chelsea  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £450  from 
the  Borough  Council  and  raises  an  additional  sum  of  £500  by  its  own  efforts. 
There  are  a number  of  members  of  the  Council  who  are  on  the  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, but  the  Council  as  such  makes  no  attempt  to  control  this  voluntary  organisa- 
tion. 

Section  9 of  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  requires  that  the 
employer  of  substantial  staffs  shall  employ  a quota  of  disabled  persons.  The  quota 
is  3%.  There  are  no  known  administrative  defects,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  to  the  quota  figirre. 

(f)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

This  Act  was  passed  to  give  effect  to  the  ‘Keep  Fit’  campaign  of  1937  and  en- 
larges the  powers  of  local  authorities  for  the  provision  of  places  for  physical 
training  and  recreation,  and  provides  for  making  grants  in  respect  thereof  by  the 
education  authority. 

The  Chelsea  Borough  Council  has  taken  over  on  lease  the  south  ground  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  which  provides  (when  not  occupied  by  the  Chelsea 
Flower  Show)  two  football  pitches,  netball  and  tennis  courts  and  cricket  nets. 

In  addition,  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council,  with  the  help  of  a grant  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  has  adapated  a building  and  provided  the  initial  furniture 
and  equipment  for  a voluntary  community  association.  The  total  cost  of  the 
adaptation,  furniture  and  equipment  was  £7,700.  The  building  has  been  leased  to 
the  Chelsea  Community  Association  since  1953.  Chelsea  youth  organisations  use 
the  running  track  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Headquarters,  Chelsea,  and  the  Borough 
Council  pays  for  such'use,  the  annual  cost  being  approximately  £25, 

(g)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  mortuary  serving  the  Boroughs  of  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Kensington  and 
Hammersmith  is  provided  within  the  area  of,  and  is  maintained  by,  the  latter 
authority  and  is  adjacent  to  the  Coroner’s  Court.  The  Chelsea  Council  has  no 
mortuary  of  its  own.  It  pays  £10  per  annum  to  Hammersmith  for  accommodation 
and  facilities  for  the  few  bodies  of  Chelsea  persons  which  are  not  directed  to 
Hammersmith  by  the  Coroner,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  mortuary  premises  maintained  by  Chelsea. 

The  service  works  satisfactorily  and  we  have  no  further  comments  to  make. 

(h)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Responsibility  is  divided  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils 
though  some  measure  of  responsibility  has  been  delegated  by  the  County  Council 
m so  far  as  the  checking  of  trade  effluents  into  local  sewers  as  distinct  from  the 
main  trunk  sewers  is  concerned.  The  effluents  passing  into  the  local  sewers  in 
accordance  with  the  delegation  are,  in  Chelsea,  checked  by  the  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor’s  Department. 
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(i)  Street  Cleansing 

The  Chelsea  Borough  Council  carries  out  this  work  entirely  by  day. 

Cj)  Street  Lighting 

This  is  a borough  responsibility.  The  Chelsea  Council  is  now  engaged  on  a scheme 
whereby  the  present  gas  lighting  system  is  superseded  by  fluorescent  lighting. 
Approval  has  been  given  to  the  change  in  the  method  so  far  as  classified  roads 
are  concerned  and  the  contract  has  commenced. 

(k)  Parking  Places 

Parking  places  are  arranged  and  provided  by  Borough  Councils.  Where  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  official  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  also  re- 
quired. Previously  the  Commissioner  of  Police  has  always  been  consulted  before 
any  action  is  taken. 

(l)  Road  Safety 

The  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  undertake  road  safety  propaganda  and  in 
Chelsea  such  matters  have  been  delegated  to  a body  known  as  the  West  London 
Road  Safety  Committee  which  consists  of  representatives  from  Chelsea,  Ham- 
mersmith, Kensington,  Paddington  and  Westminster.  The  Town  Clerk  and  the 
Borough  Treasurer  of  Chelsea  are  respectively  the  Honorary  Clerk  and  the 
Honrary  Treasurer  to  the  organisation.  Recommendations  and  suggestions  are 
sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  respective  Councils.  Representatives  of  the  Police 
and  many  other  road  users  are  on  the  Committee. 

This  is  an  instance  of  local  authorities  forming  joint  committees  with  neighbour- 
ing authorities  in  respect  of  services  better  administered  over  an  area  wider  than 
the  individual  Borough. 

The  Council’s  Works  and  Highways  Committee  have  also  appointed  a Road 
Accident  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Council  and  representa- 
tives of  outside  bodies  (including  the  Police)  to  advise  them  on  technical  matters 
affecting  road  safety  in  the  Borough. 

(m)  Bus  Shelters 

These  are  provided,  erected  and  maintained  by  the  London  Transport  Executive 
after  the  Borough  Council  has  given  its  approval  to  the  siting.  The  Borough 
Councils  also  have  power  to  provide  these  shelters. 

(n)  Private  Street  Works 

There  are  very  few  private  streets  in  the  Borough  and  if  these  were  to  be  taken 
over  the  statutory  procedure  would  be  followed. 

6.  COMMENTS  ON  GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  FINANCE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Financial 

Our  views  as  set  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  report  have  been 
determined  by  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  local  government,  with 
emphasis  on  the  word  ‘local’,  and  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  particular  financial  considerations.  On  finance  generally,  however, 
we  felt  that  the  Metropolitan  borough  councils  as  at  present  constituted,  have 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  cope  with  the  enlarged  powers  with  which  we 
suggest  they  should  be  invested.  We  recognise  that  some  form  of  partial  equalisa- 
tion of  resources  on  the  lines  of  the  existing  London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme 
may  continue  to  be  necessary;  although,  as  we  observe  later  in  this  report,  we 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  scheme  is  inequitable  and  requires 
radical  amendment. 
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We  also  realise  that  the  operation  of  certain  services  on  a local  or  even  Joint 
Committee  basis  will  need  careful  consideration  from  the  financial  viewpoint  so 
as  to  avoid  an  undue  burden  falling  upon  a particular  local  authority  or  group  of 
authorities  by  reason  of  geographical  or  other  causes.  In  this  connection  we  have 
in  mind,  for  example,  the  Violet  Melchett  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Clinic 
in  Chelsea  which  caters  for  persons  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area 
and  even  beyond.  It  is  considered  that  arrangements  should  be  made  in  these 
cases  for  appropriate  contributions  to  be  paid  by  the  authorities  concerned  so 
as  to  avoid  an  undue  burden  being  placed  on  a particular  local  authority  or  on 
a group  of  local  authorities  where  a Joint  Committee  is  operated.  Statutory  pro- 
vision already  exists  in  connection  with  education  and  child-care  for  such  financial 
adjustments  to  be  made  and  no  difficulty,  it  is  considered,  would  arise  in  extend- 
ing the  principle  to  cover  other  services  provided  for  persons  not  normally  resident 
in  the  area  of  the  providing  authority. 

Comment  must  be  made  on  a matter  of  deep  concern  to  some  of  the  London 
Boroughs,  namely  rate  equalization.  The  Chelsea  Borough  Council  will  be  willing 
to  submit  the  fullest  details  of  the  inequities  of  the  scheme  as  at  present  applied 
to  London  if  called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  Royal  Commission.  Suffice  it  to  say  that: 

(i)  In  London  the  ratepayers  of  certain  metropolitan  boroughs  have  been 
singled  out  to  carry  a burden  of  grants  which  elsewhere  is  borne  by  the 
Exchequer.  Not  only  is  this  considered  of  itself  to  be  inequitable  but  it  is 
also  a blatant  example  of  ‘taxation  without  representation’  and  an  obvious 
incentive  to  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Receiving  Boroughs. 

(ii)  The  Paying  Boroughs  are  now  compelled  to  contribute  almost  twice  as 
much  as  when  the  scheme  was  introduced  and  this  has  resulted  in  the 
illogical  position  that  many  Receiving  Boroughs  are  levying  substantially 
lower  rate  poundages  than  some  of  their  benefactors.  As  a consequence 
the  less  wealthy  of  the  Paying  Boroughs,  faced  with  an  ever-increasing 
burden,  are  unable  to  finance  amenities  for  their  own  citizens  while  contri- 
buting towards  identical  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Receiving  Boroughs. 

(iii)  Any  scheme  aiming  to  effect  a measure  of  equalisation  should  have  regard 
to  the  resources  of  all  the  participants  and  not  merely  to  some  of  them. 
The  present  scheme  completely  fails  in  this  respect  inasmuch  as  it  has 
regard  only  to  the  comparative  lack  of  resources  of  the  Receiving  Boroughs 
and  ignores  the  vast  disparity  in  the  resources  of  the  Paying  Boroughs. 
Thus,  for  example,  Chelsea  and  Westminster  contribute  the  same  rate 
poundage  towards  the  scheme  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a wider  differ- 
ence in  their  resources  than  exists  between  Chelsea  and  the  ‘poorest’  of  the 
Receiving  Boroughs. 

(iv)  As  a result  of  these  defects  in  the  existing  scheme  the  position  has  now 
been  reached  where  the  less  wealthy  of  the  Paying  Boroughs  are  forced 
to  levy  rates  substantially  in  excess  of  the  Metropolitan  average.  No  scheme 
of  equalisation,  it  is  submitted,  can  logically  be  pressed  to  this  result  and 
it  is  obvious  that  a complete  review  of  the  London  scheme  is  urgently 
necessary. 

General 

The  Borough  Council  will  be  willing  to  give  further  information  if  called  upon 
and  through  its  elected  representatives  will  gladly  appear  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission and  give  oral  evidence. 

Town  Hall, 

Kino’s  Road,  S.W.3. 

2nd  July,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Chelsea  Metropolitan  Council 

Mayor’s  Parlour, 

Town  Hall, 

Chelsea,  S.W.3. 

3rd  March,  1959. 

Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

With  reference  to  my  letter  to  you  of  13th  February,  1959,  about  the  informal 
visit  of  Sir  John  Wrigley,  it  would  be  convenient  in  expanding  that  part  of  the 
Outline  of  Evidence  of  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council  which  deals  with  Housing 
at  the  Hearing  on  6th  March,  1959,  if  use  were  made  of  the  points  raised  in 
paragraphs  4,  5,  6 and  7 thereof  and  the  enclosure  thereto. 

We  should  also  like  to  reaiiirm  our  belief  in  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
clear-cut  housing  responsibility,  namely  that  in-County  housing  should  be  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  boroughs  and  out-County  for  the  London  Area  Authority. 
Transfer  of  responsibility  includes,  of  course,  the  transfer  of  ownership,  and 
administration  of  all  London  County  Council  in-County  housing  to  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  in  which  the  estate  is  situated. 

There  is  one  further  point,  however,  which  needs  further  clarification  in  the 
Outline  of  Evidence,  as  submitted.  It  would  be  unfair  and  not  helpful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Loudon  as  a whole  if  all  nominations  to  fill  vacancies  in  former  London 
County  Council  housing  estates  were  confined  to  the  borough  owning  and 
administering  the  estate.  These  estates  were  financed  by  rates  levied  from  all 
boroughs  and  they  should  be  used  to  solve  the  housing  problems  of  all  London. 

Nomination  by  one  body  with  a housing  problem  to  another  with  housing 
accommodation  is  everyday  practice,  particularly  between  Housing  Authorities 
and  Public  Utility  Societies.  In  the  Outline  of  Evidence  it  is  suggested  that  ‘local 
authorities  unable  for  lack  of  available  sites  to  re-house  deserving  cases  within 
their  Boroughs  should  submit  lists  to  the  London  Area  Authority’  for  out-County 
housing.  The  Boroughs  themselves  should  set  up  machinery  to  ensure  that  selec- 
tion of  tenants  to  fill  vacancies  in  former  London  County  Council  in-County 
housing  estates  should  be  from  lists  compiled  from  London  as  a whole.  The 
advantage  of  this  would  be  to  facilitate  voluntary  transfer  from  one  area  to 
another  and  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  central  areas  by  pursuing  a ‘leap-frog’ 
policy  of  gradual  transfer  towards  the  more  distant  estates.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  people,  both  by  inclination  and  because  of  their  work  would  prefer  to 
go  to  some  area  other  than  the  one  where  they  are  at  present.  As  it  is,  in  many  cases 
the  removal  they  want  would  help  solve  the  vast  housing  problem  in  the  congested 
areas  of  London.  But  the  wishes  of  tenants  and  the  needs  of  the  Housing 
Authorities  are  thwarted  owing  to  the  localised  nature  of  so  many  of  the  London 
Housing  lists  and  the  policy  directions  of  the  London  County  Council  curtailing 
the  availability  of  their  housing  accommodation  for  these  purposes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  Basil  Marsden-Smedley. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Marsden-Smedley’s  letter  to  Mr.  Niven  of  13th  February, 
1959  (Paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  7 and  8) 

Looking  through  the  printed  outline  of  evidence  submitted  by  the  Chelsea  Borough 
Council,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  our  endeavour  to  make  the  outline  brief,  we 
seem  in  my  personal  view,  somewhat  to  have  accorded  insufficient  clarity  to  our 
real  problem.  Looked  at  in  its  broadest  sense  the  long-term  problem  is  really  as 
much  a town  planning  as  a housing  one. 

The  shortage  of  accommodation  since  the  war  has  compelled  us  to  follow  many 
housing  expedients,  particularly  as  a result  of  requisitioning,  that  are  far  from 
ideal  from  a town  planning  point  of  view. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  density,  as  defined,  has  in  fact  been  exceeded,  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  shortage  of  open  spaces  and  the  large  areas  needed  for  up-to- 
date  schools  (which  if  built  would  result  in  the  eviction  of  large  blocks  of  Chelsea 
residents)  ought  to  compel  us  to  go  slow  on  filling  every  vacant  site  we  can  lay 
onr  hands  on  with  subsidised  housing  for  families.  But  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  places  to  rehouse  people  outside  Chelsea  we  have  had  to  continue 
to  house  people  in  requisitioned  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  far  from  ideal  for 
the  purpose  and  have  inadequate  or  non-existent  play  facilities  for  young  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  derequisition  has  resulted  in  using  all  out  permanent  housing 
accommodation  for  rehousing  from  derequisitioned  property. 

Many  families  would  very  much  prefer  to  be  out  of  London  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  own  inclination  or  their  work.  With  less  appeal  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  important,  is  the  need  for  rival  residential  accommodation  near 
the  centre  of  London  to  accommodate  the  ordinary  citizen  concerned  with  the 
life  of  a capital  city;  a capital  city  has  real  need  to  house  its  M.P.s,  the  heads  of 
departments  and  organisations,  diplomats,  actors,  writers,  artists  and  the  like 
in  places  such  as  Chelsea.  Accommodation  for  these  becomes  more  expensive 
as  land  in  the  centre  is  taken  either  (a)  for  institutional  development  which  should 
be  sited  nearer  the  periphery  or  (b)  occupied  by  subsidised  housing  for  famihes 
who  may  well  wish  to  live  elsewhere  but  cannot  find  their  way  on  to  a list.  This 
all  goes  to  emphasise  the  concluding  suggestions  at  the  end  of  paragraph  5 (iii) 
(a)  of  the  Council’s  Outline  of  Evidence.  I hope  there  will  be  full  opportunity 
to  develop  this  theme  during  the  informal  visit. 

I attach  some  figures  of  subsidised  housing  in  Chelsea,  which  throw  sorne 
light  from  the  town  planning  angle  on  to  the  total  population  now  housed  in 
subsidised  accommodation.  It  includes,  of  course,  the  accommodation  provided 
by  Public  Utility  Societies  as  weU  as  the  Borough  Council. 
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Honsing  Accommodation  Provided  by  the  Council  and  Philanthropic  Trusts 


Coandl 


No.  of 

No.  of 
Persons 

Flats 

Housed 

Sir  Thomas  More  Estate 

262 

582 

Old  Pond  House 

32 

100 

Grove  Buildings 

117 

200 

Hortensia  House 

56 

189 

Chelsea  Manor  Buildings 

94 

345 

Brickbam  Dose 

16 

64 

New  Pond  House 

92 

217 

Wiltshire  Qose 

214 

878 

Little  Chelsea  Hoxae 

12 

52 

Cremome  Estate 

268 

854 

Lucan  Estate 

48 

158 

Knight’s  House 

20 

48 

Limereton  Street  . . • • 

32 

72 

1,263 

3,759 

I^fabricated  Bun^ows 

69 

276 

1,332 

4,035 

Families  in  requisitioned  property  .... 

810 

2,835 

2,142 

6,870 

Honsing  Accommodation  Provided  by  Trusts 
Guinness  Trust — 

Draycott  Avenue 

231\ 

446 

Cadogan  Street 

33J 

King’s  Road 

120 

315 

Peabody  Trust — 

Lawrence  Street 

65 

125 

Chelsea  Manor  Street 

111 

301 

Sutton  Dwellings 

675 

1,386 

Chelsea  Housing  Improvement  Society — 

Danvers  Street 

27 

28 

World’s  End  Estate  . . . . . 

73 

248 

Lewis  Trust 

398 

1,084 

Marlborough  Buildings 

168 

' 500 

Chelsea  Park  Dwellings 

53 

170 

1,954 

4,603 

Summary 

Housing  Estates  owned  by  Borough  Council 

1,332 

4,035 

Families  living  in  requisitioned  property 

810 

2,835 

Properties  owned  by  Trusts 

1,954 

4,603 

4,096  11,473 


Present  estimated  population:  50,700. 

Proportioa  living  in  property  provided  by  Council  and  Housing  Trusts;  1 in  4-419. 
J3th  February,  1959 
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Conclusion 


PREAMBLE 

The  CoimcE  is  invited,  in  common  with  others,  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  and  the  outline  evidence 
which  follows  is  tendered  within  the  framework  of  the  following  general  observa- 
tions. 

The  Local  Government  system  set  up  (and  developed)  in  London  has  been 
fully  operative  for  nearly  60  years,  and  whatever  criticism  can  be  made  of  it,  it  is 
generaUy  agreed  that  it  has  functioned  very  well  indeed  and  should  not  be 
Mriously  interfered  with  unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  so  doing. 

It  is  certainly  a matter  for  serious  concern  that  there  is  a deplorable  lack  of 
interest  in  local  government  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  This  is  particularly 
evidenced  by  the  small  proportions  of  the  electorate  who  record  votes  at  the  local 
government  elections.  There  is,  in  London,  however,  a certain  volume  of  interest 
in  civic  affairs  which  should  be  fostered  and  which  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
ignore.  This  is  invariably  centred  round  and  about  the  local  Town  Hall  and  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  general  public  have  developed  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Town  Hall’  for  help  and  advice  on  matters  not  only 
local  in  character  but  often  of  much  wider  scope  and  interest. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men  and  women  possessing  the  required 
attributes  should  be  ready  to  offer  themselves  for  service  on  the  local  Council, 
and  in  this  regard  again  it  is  of  considerable  significance  to  keep  alive,  and,  if 
possible,  to  stimulate,  interwt  in  local  affairs. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  a hasty  conclusion  that  there  is  need  for  revision  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  local  government  areas  or  of  the  system  in  Greater  London.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  these  prior  considerations  that  the  following  views  are  offered. 


The  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Deptford 

General 

The  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Deptford  was  established  by  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  and  was  invested  with  the  powers  and  duties  of 
its  predecessors,  the  elective  Vestry  of  St.  Paul  (except  as  related  to  Church 
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matters)  and  the  District  Board  of  Works.  Certain  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Overseers  were  also  transferred  as  were  those  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  Baths  and  Wash-houses  and  Cemetery  then  established. 

Constitution 

The  Council  consists  of  thirty-six  Councillors  elected  in  every  third  year  and 
of  six  Aldermen  elected  by  the  Councillors.  The  Aldermen  retain  their  seats  for 
six  years.  The  Council  elects  a Mayor  annually  who  may  be  selected  from  outside 
the  Council,  but  the  practice  of  the  Council  has  been  to  elect  a Mayor  from 
amongst  its  members.  There  has  been  but  one  exception. 

Committees 

The  Council  operates  through  the  following  Standing  Committees,  viz. 

No.  of 
members 

Baths  and  Wash-houses  ....  9 

Cemeteries 9 

Finance 9 

Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  ....  9 

General  Purposes 15 

Highways 11 

Housing  15 

Public  Health 11 

Public  Libraries 12  (including  1 represen- 

tative of  Greenwich 
Borough  Council.) 

and  there  are  three  special  Committees  appointed  annually,  viz. 

Local  Joint  Committee  (Council  and  Staff). 

Joint  Works  (Council  and  Employees.) 

Road  Safety. 

Charity  Committee  is  appointed  in  every  fourth  year  for  a period  of  4 years. 
Each  of  the  special  Committees  numbers  amongst  its  members  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Council.  Other  special  Committees  are  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  circumstances. 

The  chief  Sub-Committees  of  which  a number  are  appointed  annually  are: 
CivU  Defence  (General  Purposes  Committee),  Staff,  i.e.  Establishment  (General 
Purposes  Committee),  Street  Trading  (Highways  Committee)  and  Allocation 
(Housing). 

The  Council’s  administrative  machine  is  organised  in  departments  each  under 
the  direction  of  a Chief  Officer.  These  are: 

THE  TOWN  CLERK  who  is  Chief  Executive  and  Administrative  Officer  and 
Clerk  to  all  Committees,  and  is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  all  the  work  of 
the  Council. 

THE  BOROUGH  TREASURER  is  Chief  Financial  Officer. 

THE  BOROUGH  ENGINEER  is  responsible  for  engineering  works,  street 
and  highways  improvement  and  maintenance,  street  lighting,  refuse  collection, 
street  cleansing,  general  building  works  and  maintenance,  and  local  drainage. 

The  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  is  in  charge  of  all  public  health 
services  of  the  Council. 

THE  BOROUGH  LIBRARIAN  is  in  charge  of  the  Council’s  Public  Libraries. 
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These  main  departments  are  subdivided,  the  divisions  being  under  the  sub- 
control of  a Superintendent  as  follows: 

Town  Clerk's  Department 

Baths  Superintendent  responsible  for  operation  of  the  Baths  Establishments 
and  maintenance  of  boilers  and  plant. 

Housing  Superintendent  responsible  for  management  of  Housing  Estates. 
Cemeteries  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Cemeteries. 

Borough  Engineer's  Department 

Parks  Superintendent  in  charge  of  parks  and  open  spaces  and  general  horti- 
cultural work  of  the  Council. 

Highways  Superintendent  in  charge  of  road  maintenance  and  public  cleansing. 
Depot  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Depots  and  Stores. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  in  charge  of  vehicle  maintenance  and  repair. 
Building  Supervisor  in  charge  of  building  section. 

Area  and  Wards 

The  Borough,  extending  to  1,564  acres,  is  divided  into  twelve  wards. 

Populaticm 

The  population  of  the  borough  and  the  trend  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Census 

1901  110,398 

1911  109,496 

1921  112,534 

1931  106,691 

1951  75,694 

Midsummer,  1957, 

Estimated  by  Registrar-General  . . 70,970 


Rateable  Value 

The  Rateable  Value  of  the  borough  as  at  1st  April,  1958,  is  £857,647,  and  the 
rate  in  the  pound  for  the  current  financial  year  is  16s.  8d.  (6s.  Id.  for  Borough 
Council’s  own  purposes). 


Education 

(Xnduding  Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Service) 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Education  Authority  for  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  and  the  Borough  Council  would  not  seek  to  make  any  change, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  School  Medical  Service  which  is  referred  to 
later  in  this  statement. 

Environmental  Health 

Baths  and  Wash-houses 

The  original  Baths  and  Wash-houses  situate  in  Laurie  Grove  (adjoining  the  im- 
portant traffic  centre  of  New  Cross  Road)  were  opened  in  1898,  and  consisted  of: 

2 covered  swimming  baths. 

1 public  wash-house  of  twenty-three  cubicles. 

61  slipper  baths. 

A third  swimming  bath  was  added  in  1929. 

The  original  public  wash-house  provided  at  Laurie  Grove  was  closed  down 
in  1937  in  consequence  of  lack  of  need  and  of  user. 
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A baths  establishment  was  erected  at  Ilderton  Road  in  1915,  providing  eighteen 
slinoer  baths;  and  an  establishment  of  sixty  slipper  baths  and  one  public  wash- 
house was  provided  in  Clyde  Street  in  1928.  This  last  mentioned  establishment  is 
also  equipped  with  public  laundry  facilities  which  fill  a great  need  and  are  well 

"*One  of  the  swimming  baths  at  Laurie  Grove  is  closed  down  during  the  winter 
months  and  a floor  is  placed  over  the  bath  which  enables  the  Council  to  provide 
Public  HaU  facilities.  The  hall  is  let  for  meetings,  dances,  bowls  and  boxing 
competitions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Laurie  Grove  establishment  is  an  old  building  and  the  need  tor 
slipper  baths  is  not  so  great  as  when  they  were  originally  provided.  On  the  other 
hand  swimming  has  increased  in  popularity,  and  apart  from  the  use  of  Laurie 
Grove  Baths  by  the  general  public,  they  are  extensively  used  by  the  London 
County  Council  for  schools’  swimming  classes. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  a full-scale  modernisation  of  the 
existing  buildings  would  be  uneconomical,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  provision 
of  an  entirely  new  establishment  on  another  and  preferably  main  road  site  would 
be  appropriate,  both  for  the  current  and  future  needs  of  the  Borough. 

The  swimming  baths  are  old  and  out-moded  and  there  is  need,  amongst  other 
things,  for  a swimming  bath  of  regulation  size  which  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  attraction  for  competitive  swimming,  particularly  as  Deptford  is  so  well 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  south-east  of  London. 

Proposals  for  modernising  the  establishment  have  been  considered  from  time 
to  time,  but  have  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  successive  National  toancial 
crises;  although  each  year  for  some  time  past  a part  of  the  various  establishments 
has  been  modified  and  brought  up-to-date 

The  various  establishments  are  in  the  charge  of  a Superintendent  and  Engineer 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  department  and  who  resides  at  the  Laurie 
Grove  establishment. 

There  is  a resident  foreman  at  both  the  Dderton  Road  and  Clyde  Street  estab- 
lishments. 

The  control  of  this  service  is  the  concern  of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Com- 
mittee and  the  operation  of  the  establishments,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
boilers  and  mechanical  plant  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  Baths 
Superintendent,  whilst  the  provision,  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  are 
undertaken  by  the  Borough  Engineer. 

The  Council  considers  that  its  present  statutory  powers  are  adequate,  that  this 
is  properly  a service  for  local  administration  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  disturb 
the  present  arrangements. 


Control  of  Water-Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds,  etc. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Under  the  provisions  of  ss.  226  to  242  of  the  Port  of  London  (Consolidation)^  Act, 
1920,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  is  responsible  (within  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction) for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  flow  and  purity  of  the 
water  of  the  River  Thames,  and  of  its  tributaries  so  far  as  they  lie  within  three 
miles  of  the  main  river. 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  have  certain  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  and  with  regard  to  ditches 
and  ponds  under  the  nuisance  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
The  part  of  the  River  Thames,  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  Borough  of  Deptford, 
are  wholly  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and 
where  appropriate,  cases  of  pollution  or  possible  pollution  of  the  river  and  its 
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tributaries  in  Deptford  are  referred  to  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  Co-opera- 
tion and  liaison  with  that  body  have  always  been  satisfactory. 

Matters  of  a purely  local  character  (e.g.  ditches  and  ponds)  do  not  present  any  I 
problem  in  Deptford,  and  the  Council  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  to  disturb  the  ') 

existing  arrangements. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  have  extensive  powers  with  regard  to  the 
cleansing  and  destruction  of  filthy  and  verminous  articles  and  the  cleansing  of 
verminous  premises  and  persons  under  Part  III  (ss.  122  to  127)  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

Section  124  imposes  a duty  upon  sanitary  authorities  to  provide  cleansing  j 
stations  with  all  necessary  apparatus  and  attendants  for  the  cleansing  of  verminous 
articles,  houses  and  persons,  although  any  two  sanitary  authorities  may  act  in  j 

combination  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  or  enter  into  agreements  for  the  use  ^ 

by  one  of  the  parties  of  any  premises,  apparatus  and  attendants  provided  by  the  1 
other  party.  5 

Deptford  has  a modem  bathing  station  which  was  opened  in  1954  to  replace 
the  original  station  which  was  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 

Verminous  articles  are  sent  to  Deptford  for  disinfestation  by  neighbouring 
boroughs  when  their  own  apparatus  is  out  of  commission,  and  under  the  school 
health  service  children  from  Greenwich  are  sent  there  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  cleansing  station  was 
used  in  the  last  complete  year  (1957): 


Number 


Premises  disinfected  . 

512 

Articles  disinfected  . 

. 13,731 

Articles  destroyed 

405 

Cleansing  of  pereons: — 

Males 

260 

Females  .... 

99 

School  children 

1,093 

Metropolitan  borough  councils  also  have  wide  powers  with  regard  to  the 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  articles,  premises  and  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases  under  Part  DC  (Sections  194  to  212)  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

The  existing  powers  should  remain  and  should  continue  in  the  hands  of  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  Council’s  powers  to  regulate  drainage  are  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936,  and  by-laws,  made  under  Section  202  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  which  have  been  continued  by  the  1936  Act.  AU  drainage 
work  on  trade  premises,  whether  for  new  construction  or  alteration,  is  dealt 
with  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  and  is  operated  concurrently  with  the 
approval  of  plans  and  the  supervision  of  drainage  installations  by  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Since  the  disposal  of  trade  wastes  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council  that  Council  is  consulted  as  neces- 
sary. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

Under  existing  statutory  provisions  borough  councils  in  London  are  responsible 
for  the  pro^^ion  of  mortuaries  and  the  Mortuary  buildings  in  Watson  Street, 
Deptford,  with  adjacent  Coroner’s  Court  and  ancillary  premises  were  provided 
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by  the  Council  in  1908.  Both  the  Coroner’s  Court  and  the  Mortuary  were  seriously 
damaged  by  enemy  action,  and  in  view  of  the  then  proposals  for  the  concentration 
of  Coroners’  districts  and  of  Coroners’  Courts,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Council  to  repair  and  bring  into  use  the  Coroner’s  Court  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  Mortuary,  however,  was  completely  repaired,  and  has  been  in 
use  throughout.  It  is  provided  with  adequate  modern  refrigerating  plant.  The 
Public  Health  Committee  controls  this  service,  which  is  operationally  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

It  is  understood  by  the  Borough  Council  that  the  London  County  Council  is 
seeking  to  take  powers  to  provide  a mortuary  service  and  the  Borough  Council 
sees  no  objection  to  the  centralisation  of  provision  of  both  Mortuaries  and 
Coroners’  Courts. 

Public  Conveniences 

Public  conveniences  at  New  Cross  Gate  were  provided  by  the  Greenwich  District 
Board  of  Works  in  1897  and  the  following  public  conveniences  have  been  provided 
by  the  Council  who  consider  this  to  be  essentially  a local  service  and  as  such 
should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  borough  councils. 


Conveniences 

Opened 

Deptford  High  Street  (underground) 

. 1901 

Clifton  Rise  (underground)  . 

. 1926 

Brockley  Chalet  .... 

. 1921 

Amersham  Road  Chalet 

. 1907 

(reconstructed  1931) 

Brookmill  Road  Chalet 

. 1929 

Lewisham  Way  (underground) 
Four  men’s  urinals  at  other  places. 

. 1938 

At  all  attended  conveniences,  free  washing  facilities  are  provided  and  one  free 
water-closet  for  each  sex  is  provided  at  all  conveniences,  and  the  hours  of  opening 
are  generally  from  7.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  At  the  three  larger  conveniences.  New 
Cross  Gate,  Clifton  Rise,  and  Deptford  High  Street,  attendants  on  shift  duty 
are  provided. 

The  Highways  Committee  directs  this  service  and  the  design,  repair,  main- 
tenance and  operation  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Engineer. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal  comprising  house,  trade  and  market  refuse,  is 
carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council  through  the  Highways  Committee  and  the 
Borough  Engineer,  and  might  reasonably  be  dealt  with  as  two  separate  services. 

House  and  trade  refuse  is  collected  by  the  Borough  Council  by  direct  labour. 
The  average  annual  yield  is  about  17,500  tons. 

Collection  is  mainly  weekly,  although  certain  premises,  owing  either  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  refuse  produced  or  industry  housed,  are  collected  twice  or 
thrice  weekly.  The  refuse  is  concentrated  by  vehicle  at  a wharf  owned  and  staffed 
by  the  Council. 

Disposal  is  carried  out  by  controlled  tipping,  under  contract,  on  low-lying  land 
at  Pitsea,  whence  it  is  transported  by  barge.  The  contract  runs  for  10  years  from 
the  1st  April,  1958. 

The  Council  would  seek  to  express  the  view  that  while  the  operation  of  col- 
lection of  house  and  trade  refuse  be  retained  as  at  present  organised  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Borough  Council,  arrangements  for  disposal  could,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  co-ordinated  over  a large  area.  Considerable  efforts  to  this  end  have 
been  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mitte,  but  the  Council  is  not  yet  persuaded  that  combination  for  disposal  is  likely 
to  prove  financially  more  economical. 
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Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
That  uniformity  of  action  throughout  the  County  of  London  in  matters  of  the 
regulation  of  building  (as  distinct  from  planning)  control  is  desirable  is  accepted 
and  the  over-riding  control  of  policy  and  standardisation  of  requirements  under 
the  various  Building  Acts  and  By-laws  thereunder  and  of  drainage  arrangements 
under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  and  any  By-laws  made  under  Section  34 
should,  in  the  view  of  the  Borough  Council,  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

The  duties  of  the  examination  and  approval  of  plans  and  the  supervision  of 
construction  are  in  the  Borough  Council’s  view,  essentially  matters  that  should 
be  operated  at  the  flowest)  local  level. 

Under  present  arrangements  applications  for  approval  under  most  Sections  of 
the  London  Building  Acts  are  made  to  the  District  Surveyor  (of  the  London  County 
Council).  Applications  for  waiver  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  London  County  Council,  leaving  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils  such  matters  as  temporary  structures.  All  applications 
relating  to  the  drainage  of  buildings  are  dealth  with  by  the  borough  councils. 

Applications  in  all  these  matters  could  (and  should)  be  made  to  the  one 
authority,  the  borough  council. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  general  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  sewers 
and  sewage  disposal  are  indicated  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936  (Sec- 
tions 17  to  26),  whilst  Sections  14  to  16  deal  with  the  vesting  of  sewers  and  provide 
that  all  sewers  vested  in  the  London  County  Council  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (main  sewers)  and  any  sewers  constructed  by  them  for  securing  effective 
drainage  of  the  County  shall  vest  in  the  London  County  Council.  AH  other  sewers 
are  vested  in  the  borough  councils.  The  County  Council  may  also  by  order  take 
over  any  sewer  and  transfer  any  borough  council  functions  to  themselves.  A 
borough  council  (with  consent  of  the  London  County  Council)  may  also  transfer 
to  the  County  Council  functions  and  sewers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a borough  council  to  make,  repair  and  maintain  such  sewers 
as  are  necessary  for  effectively  draining  their  area,  but  no  sewer  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  a borough  council  without  previous  approval  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Power  is  given  to  the  London  County  Council  to  give  directions  to 
borough  councils  for  general  guidance  and  to  secure  proper  connection  of  local 
sewers  to  the  main  sewers  and  to  make  by-laws.  The  whole  of  sewage  disposal 
takes  place  outside  the  Borough  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council. 

It  is  unlawful  to  erect  premises  except  the  borough  council  approves  construc- 
tion of  drains  and  the  connections.  The  borough  council  may  require  existing 
premises  within  100  ft.  of  a sewer  to  have  drains  constructed  where  such  premises 
are  not  drained  satisfactorily. 

AH  local  sewers  in  Deptford  are  under  the  control  of  the  Highways  Committee 
working  through  the  Borough  Engineer  who  is  responsible  for  their  design,  main- 
tenance and  repair. 

The  Council  considers  the  present  arrangements  and  distribution  of  powers  to 
be  eminently  satisfactory  and  has  therefore  no  observations  to  offer. 


Street  Cleansing 

This  important  and  essentiaUy  local  service  is  directed  by  the  Highways  Committee 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  is  carried  out  by  directly- 
empioyed  staff  and  workpeople 
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Street  sweeping  is  carried  out  with  the  use  of  direct  labour,  on  a beat  system, 
using  modern  street  orderly  barrows.  Two  street  refuse  collecting  vehicles  are 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  barrows  and  a mechanical  broom  is  used  on 
certain  more  important  and  much  used  highways.  Main  roads  are  swept  daily. 
Street  washing  is  carried  out  by  a mechanised  street  washer.  Street  refuse,  amount- 
ing approximately  to  1,000  tons  annually,  is  disposed  of  along  with  house  and 
trade  refuse. 

Street  gullies  are  cleared  by  vacuum  emptying  machines,  each  guUey  being 
cleared  about  three  times  a year.  On  an  average  300  tons  of  gulley  slop  is  similarly 
disposed  of  annually. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
The  Council  owns  two  Cemeteries: 

(i)  The  Brockley  Cemetery,  Brockley,  S.E.4,  of  21}  acres,  which  was  opened 
on  31st  January,  1858. 

(ii)  The  Grove  Park  Cemetery,  Marvels  Lane,  Grove  Park,  S.E.12,  of  23^ 
acres,  which  was  opened  on  1st  June,  1935. 

Both  Cemeteries  have  separate  burial  sections  for  (a)  Church  of  England  (conse- 
crated), (b)  Roman  CathoHc  and  (c)  Nonconformist  (unconsecrated)  interments. 

The  Brockley  Cemetery  is  substantially  full  and  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
Nonconformist  sections  interments  now  are  confined  to  reopenings  of  existing 
purchased  graves.  Private  grave  spaces  are,  however,  still  available  for  purchase 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  section. 

The  Council  has  recently  taken  the  necessary  steps  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  under  Section  36  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1955,  to  improve  the  appearance  of  this  old  Cemetery. 

The  Grove  Park  Cemetery  is  a comparatively  new  one.  A Garden  of  Rest 
has  been  incorporated  in  it  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  development.  Sections 
of  this  Cemetery  are  being  developed  on  the  lawn  principle. 

The  increase  in  cremation  as  a means  of  disposal  of  human  remains  must  reduce 
the  number  of  earth  burials  and  the  purchase  of  grave  spaces,  and  the  expected 
‘life’  of  Grove  Park  Cemetery  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  may  well  be 
another  sixty  years.  The  Council  is  actively  considering  the  question  of  providing 
a Crematorium  at  this  Cemetery. 

The  Cemeteries  are  controlled  by  the  Cemeteries  Committee,  and  are  in  the 
charge  of  a Superintendent  (who  is  an  officer  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  department). 
Constructional  and  maintenance  work  are  discharged  by  the  Borough  Engineer. 
The  Superintendent  resides  at  the  Cemetery  Lodge  at  Brockley  Cemetery,  and 
the  provision  of  a Superintendent’s  house  at  Grove  Park  Cemetery  is  contemplated. 

Plants,  etc.,  are  propagated  in  the  nursery  sections  at  both  Cemeteries,  and  the 
Council  undertakes  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  private  grave  spaces  (both 
by  the  year  and  for  periods  of  years)  at  charges  which  vary  according  to  the 
period  and  style  of  planting  desired  by  the  grave  owner. 

Until  recently  the  Council  was  prepared  to  enter  into  agreements  for  perpetuity 
for  this  class  of  work  against  payment  of  capital  sums,  but  this  facility  has  been 
discontinued  and  the  maximum  period  for  which  the  Council  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  maintenance  agreements  is  now  ten  years. 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  powers  under  the  Burial  Acts  and  other 
statutory  enactments  are  adequate  and  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  statutory  provision  for  the  administration  of  burial  grounds,  cemeteries  and 
crematoria  by  Joint  Committees  of  local  authorities. 

7— -W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council's  main  enabling  powers  to  acquire,  provide  and  maintain  open 
d“ve  from  the  Open  Spaces  Act.  1906,  which  succeeded  he  MeUo^^^^^^ 
(^Spaces  Acts,  1877  and  1881,  and  the  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1887  and  1890. 

The  Council  has  itself  provided: 


Deptford  Municipal  Playing  Fields  . 

Ravensboume  Park 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  . 

St.  Norbert  Green . . ■ • 

Luxmore  Gardens  (under  construction) 
Memorial  Gardens 


4-5 

3-2 

2-5 

0- 4 

1- 5 
1-9 


a total  of  14  acres.  „ ^ j .u 

These  are  administered  by  the  Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  under  the 
control  of  the  Borough  Engineer  who  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  new 
lay-outs,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  buildings. 

The  London  County  Council  own  and  control  four  open  spaces  totaUing  28-53 

acres  in  the  Borough.  , n j i 

There  is  one  private  protected  square  in  the  Borough,  a small  garden  enclosure 

in  Wickham  Gardens.  , .... 

With  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Parks  and  possibly  of  large  open  spaces  outside 
the  metropolis  and  those  provided  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act  1937,  which  should  remain  with  the  authorities  now  controlling  them,  the 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  open  spaces,  irrespective  of  size,  should  be  provided 
and  administered  by  the  borough  councils. 

By-laws,  in  common  form,  should  be  evolved  for  the  whole  metropohs. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  Council  has  not  so  far  provided  accommodation  • under  Section  4 of  the 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  either  within  or  without  its  area 
but  has  made  a number  of  contributions  to  voluntary  organisations. 

The  existing  powers  of  metropolitan  borough  councils  should  be  retained. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
See  p.  177— Control  of  Watercourses,  etc. 


Port  Health  Functions 
The  Council  does  not  desire  to  comment. 


Housing 

Over,  a large  field  of  housing  administration,  the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
and  the  London  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers.  This  applies  to  the 
provision  of  new  housing  accommodation  (except  that  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil is  the  authority  for  providing  houses  outside  the  Administrative  County)  under 
Part  V of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  the  provisions  as  to  Clearance  Areas  under 
Part  III,  the  making  of  advances  to  owners  for  the  acquisition  of  private  houses 
under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  and  the  making  of  Improvement  Grants 
to  private  owners  under  Section  20  of  that  Act. 

There  are  provisions  in  Section  183  of  the  1957  Act  for  agreements  to  be  entered 
into  between  a metropolitan  borough  council  and  the  London  County  Council 
as  to  the  respective  action  to  be  taken  on  housing  matters  by  the  two  authorities, 
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and  in  Section  8 of  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956,  whereby  annual  contributions 
may  be  made  by  the  London  County  Council  to  the  Housing  Revenue  Account  of 
a metropolitan  borough  council  in  respect  of  dwellings  provided  by  the  latter. 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  are  the  authorities  for  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual unfit  houses  under  Part  II  of  the  1957  Act  (except  that  the  London  County 
Council  also  have  jurisdiction  over  houses  let  in  lodgings),  and  for  the  overcrowd- 
ing provisions  contained  in  Part  IV  (though  the  London  County  Council  is  the 
authority  for  providing  the  new  houses  required  to  abate  overcrowding). 

Provision  of  Houses  (By  the  Borough  Council) 

Permanent 

Major  schemes  of  housing  development  are  prepared  and  supervised  during 
construction  by  Consultant  Architects,  whilst  redevelopment  of  small  sites  is 
undertaken  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  all  works  of  construction  being  undertaken 
by  contract. 

The  following  permanent  dwellings  have  been  provided  by  the  Borough  Council: 

(a)  Pre-war,  under  the  Housing  Act,  1919  ......  250 

(b)  Post-war,  under  Housing  Acts,  1936  and  1957  725 

Temporary 

Emergency 

(i)  Requisitioned  Premises.  Under  the  emergency  powers  contained  in  Defence 
Regulations,  the  Borough  Council  requisitioned  for  emergency  housing  up  to 
September,  1951,  1,447  houses  which  provided  2,119  separate  tenancies.  Of  this 
total  462  properties  containing  688  tenancies  remain  under  requisition. 

(ii)  Temporary  Hutments.  In  1945  and  1946,  265  two-year  hutments  were  erected 
by  the  Borough  Council  on  various  sites  which  were  requisitioned  under  emergency 
powers.  Of  this  total  28  still  remain. 

(iii)  Emergency  Factory-Made  Bungalows.  A total  of  321  prefabricated  bunga- 
lows were  provided  by  the  Borough  Council  between  1945  and  1948  under  the 
Government’s  temporary  housing  programme.  Sixty-one  bungalows  have  been 
removed  from  sites  since  developed  by  the  erection  of  permanent  dwellings,  leaving 
260  still  remaining. 

The  maintenance  of  all  types  of  dwellings  is  undertaken  by  contract  or  directly 
employed  labour  by  the  Borough  Engineer. 

Slum  Clearance 

Four  areas  were  declared  to  be  ‘clearance  areas’  before  the  War  brought  slum 
clearance  activities  to  a temporary  halt  in  1939.  Twenty-two  houses  were  con- 
tained in  these  areas.  Owing  to  the  necessity  to  secure  the  permanent  rehousing 
of  the  families  housed  in  the  temporary  hutments  referred  to  under  (ii)  above,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  hutments,  which  the  Minister  has  defined  as  ‘unfit  dwellings* 
qualifying  for  the  slum  clearance  subsidy,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  recommence 
slum  clearance  operations  in  the  post-war  period.  Under  joint  proposals  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Minister  the  slum  clearance  programme  contemplates  the 
clearance  of  178  dwellings  by  the  Borough  Council  and  237  by  the  London 
County  Council  during  the  5 years  1955-60.  A commencement  will  be  made  on 
the  Borough  Council’s  section  of  the  programme  as  soon  as  the  remaining  ‘two- 
year’  hutments  have  been  disposed  of. 

Acting  in  pursuance  of  the  various  powers  contained  in  the  Housing  Acts  for 
dealing  with  individual  unfit  houses,  240  separate  dwellings  (or  parts  of  dwellings) 
were  dealt  with  up  to  the  outbreak  of  War,  and  a further  74  since  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities. 
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Assistance  to  Otto  Bodies  or  Persons  in  the  Acquisition,  Construction,  or  Improvement 

of  Houses 

The  Council  has  not,  to  the  present  time,  rendered  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of 
houses  by  means  of  advances  of  monies  upon  mortgage. 

Since  1954,  grants  under  this  heading  totaUing  £5,649  have  been  t°  Pnvate 
owners  in  respect  of  the  improvement  or  conversion  of  26  dwellings,  and  £1,792 
has  been  approved  for  payment  upon  completion  of  the  works  in  respect  of  a 
further  six  dwellings. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  need  exists  for  certam  conimrrent  powers,  e.g.  to 
make  Improvement  Grants,  save  in  cases  where  a loan  for  the  owner  s share  of  the 
cost  of  improvement  is  required.  Generally,  however,  it  can  be  said,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council,  that  the  partnership  which  has 
existed  for  so  long  in  the  provision  and  improvement  of  housing  accommodation, 
slum  clearance,  etc.,  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  mutually  advantageous  and  fre- 
quently  complementary,  and  should  continue. 

Regnlation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 
See  p.  180—Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
Prior  to  My,  1948,  and  the  coming  into  operation  of  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  administration  of  the  following  services  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils: 

(a)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children  {Section  22)  (including  ante  and  post- 
natal clinics,  child  welfare  clinics  and  day  nurseries). 

(b)  Health  visiting  {Section  24)  (including  home  visiting;  attendance_  at  clinics; 
assistance  in  administration  of  home  help  scheme;  health  education). 

(c)  Domestic  help  {Section  29)  (‘home  helps’  scheme). 

Limited  powers  were  also  possessed  by  the  borough  councils  with  regard  to: 

(d)  Midwives  {Section  25).  The  metropolitan  borough  councils  had  power  to 
employ  midwives  although  the  duty  of  providing  a domiciliary  midwifery 
service  rested  with  the  County  Council  (Midwives  Act,  1936). 

(e)  Home  Nursing  {Section  25).  Home  nursing  in  London  was  generally  under- 
taken by  voluntary  bodies,  their  services  when  required  being  utilised  by 
the  borough  councils  on  an  agency  basis. 

(f)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care  {Section  28).  The  metropolitan 
borough  councils  provided  an  organisation  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis and  for  the  care  and  after-care  of  persons  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, under  the  London  County  Council’s  Tuberculosis  Scheme  and  with 
financial  assistance  from  that  Council.  They  also  maintained  foot  clinics. 

All  the  foregoing  powers  and  duties  and  the  staffs  and  buildings  provided  in  con- 
nection therewith  were  taken  away  from  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  and 
transferred  in  their  entirety  to  the  London  County  Council  as  a local  health 
authority  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  London  County  Council  for  the  carrying  out  of 
these  functions  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  metropolitan  borough  coun- 
cils of  representatives  to  serve  on  Divisional  Health  Committees  (Deptford  has  two 
such  representatives),  and  under  a scheme  agreed  between  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  the  London  County  Council  in  1952 
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provision  was  made  for  the  utilisation  by  the  County  Council  of  the  services  of 
Borough  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  were  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  services 
above  referred  to,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  has,  in  the  Council’s 
view,  shown  their  opposition  to  have  been  well-founded. 

Under  present  Council  and  Divisional  arrangements,  metropolitan  borough 
councils  have  no  effective  voice  in  policy  matters  affecting  their  areas  and  although 
the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  ostensibly  in  charge  of  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration he  has  no  executive  power.  The  present  central  organisation  is  cumber- 
some, resulting  in  delays  in  initiating  remedies  where  rapid  and  decisive  action  is 
called  for,  and  it  is  considered  that  a local  Borough  Health  Committee  responsible 
for  policy  could  deal  with  matters  arising  much  more  effectively  and  expeditiously. 

The  personal  health  and  welfare  services  are  essentially  local  functions  for 
which  the  borough  council  should  be  responsible  with  the  Town  Hall  as  the  focal 
point.  The  prestige  and  size  of  most  metropolitan  boroughs  entitle  them  to  claim 
a status  in  these  matters  broadly  equivalent  to  that  of  a county  borough. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  should  be  a complete  transference  back  to  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils  of  the  following  services  of  which  they  were  deprived 
by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Acts: 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Clinics. 

Health  visiting. 

Domiciliary  midwifery. 

Home  Helps  (including  midwifery  cases). 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Day  Nurseries. 

Chiropody  Clinics. 

Mental  Health  Services 

The  London  County  Council,  as  the  local  health  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  is  responsible  for  the  mental  health  service 
in  London  and  this  is  considered  to  be  appropriately  a County  Council  function. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acte 
and  the  Disabled  Persons  Employment)  Act,  1944 

(a)  So  far  as  metropolitan  boroughs  are  concerned,  their  functions  under  the 
National  Assistance  Acts  are  limited  to  the  imdermentioned  provisions: 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

Section  31 — Contributions  to  welfare  of  Old  People. 

Section  47 — Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and 
attention. 

Section  50 — ^Burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead. 

National  Assistance  {Amendment)  Act,  1951. 

Section  1 — Amendment  of  Section  47  of  the  1948  Act. 

(b)  The  Disabled  Persons  Eitiployment)  Act,  1944,  affects  metropolitan  borough 
councils  as  employers  of  large  staffs.  They  are  required  to  employ  a prescribed 
quota  of  disabled  persons,  to  keep  records  of  persons  so  employed  and  to  make 
returns  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Regulations  made  by  the  Ministry  under  the  Act  enable  the  Council  to  have  a 
representative  on  the  local  Disabled  Persons  Advisory  Committee. 

(c)  The  arrangements  under  the  Acts  in  question,  so  far  as  the  Council  is  con- 
cerned, work  satisfactorily,  and  the  Council  desires  to  retain  its  limited  powers 
and  duties. 
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Care  of  Children 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act.  1946,  and  the  Children  Act,  1948,  the  metropolitan  borough 
“?nl  wTr^^^onsible’  for  the  administratmn  of  Child  life  Protecdon  duties 
under  Part  XHI  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  the  Health  Visitors 
then  employed  by  the  borough  councils  were  largely  responsible  for  carrying  out 

the  Council’s  functions.  t.  u , 

The  powers  previously  held  by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  should  be 
returned  to  them  as  this  is  essentially  a local  function.  ^ , 

Relevant  to  this  subject  heading,  and  of  local  importance,  is  the  school  health 
service  With  the  return  of  the  other  personal  health  services  previously  referred 
to  metropolitan  borough  councils  would  have  the  resources  to  be  responsible  as 
the  agent  of  the  County  Councd  for  this  service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act  and  associated  regulations  and  the  appropriate  functions  should 
be  transferred  or  delegated  accordingly.  _ 

See  also  the  sub-paragraph  relating  to  powers  and  duties  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Acts  (pp.  184  and  185). 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  again  is  a function  of  which  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  were  deprived 
upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946,  and  the  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-Minders  Regulation  Act, 
194R 

For  the  reasons  stated  under  the  sub-paragraphs  relating  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts  (pp.  184  and  185)  and  the  Care  of  Children  above  this  function  should 
be  returned  to  the  metropoUtan  borough  councils. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  derive  their  powers  from  Part  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  Dept- 
ford and  the  Council  desires  to  retain  its  powers. 

Health  Education 

The  metropolitan  borough  councils  have  concomitant  powers  with  the  London 
County  Council  under  Section  298  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and 
they  should  retain  those  powers. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  Planning  is  governed  by  a number  of  Statutes,  the  principal  being  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  Section  4 of  which  prescribes  that  the 
Council  of  the  County  shall  be  the  planning  authority. 

Although  the  London  County  Council  is  placed  under  a general  duty  to  consult 
with  the  Borough  Council  affected  on  many  aspects  of  planning  control,  the  con- 
trol of  development  of  land  and  the  enforcement  of  planning  control  are  finally 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils.  The  most  important  exception  is  that  relating  to 
the  control  of  advertisements  where  the  control  has  generally  been  delegated  to 
borough  councils.  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Deptford  Borough  Council  that  a 
greater  measure  of  planning  control  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  borough 
councils.  The  overriding  control  of  policy  and  standardisation,  the  preparation  of 
development  plans  and  amendments  thereto,  involving  the  zoning  of  areas  and 
densities  to  be  permitted  for  housing  development,  should  remain  with  the  central 
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Planning  Authority  so  that  as  far  as  may  be  a co-ordinated  policy  for  the  whole 
County  shall  result,  but  in  the  formulation  of  these  operations  a close  consultation 
and  collaboration  with  the  borough  councils  should  be  required. 

The  function  of  control  of  development  is,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Deptford 
Borough  Council,  one  that  clearly  should  be  exercised  by  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils.  Local  knowledge  is  invaluable  and  ease  of  contract  between  intending 
developers  and  the  authority  cannot  but  be  of  inestimable  value.  Certain  minor 
functions  under  the  Act  of  1947  are  already  delegated  to  metropolitan  borough 
councils  and  the  principle  thus  already  established  could  well  be  extended  to 
embrace  the  whole  field  of  planning  control.  The  financial  liabilities  imposed, 
e.g.,  the  obligation  to  purchase  land  on  refusal  of  permission  or  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  refusal  of  permission  can  well  follow  this  trend  and  are 
accepted. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
The  Act  has  no  application  to  metropolitan  borough  councils  as  such,  and  the 
expression  ‘local  authority’  used  in  the  Act,  means,  generally,  the  local  planning 
authority  and,  exceptionally,  the  council  of  a county  or  coimty  borough  not  being 
a local  planning  authority  or  the  council  of  a county  district 

In  London,  the  County  Council  is  the  local  planning  authority,  and  having 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  metropolis,  the  exercise  of  the  powers  contained  in 
the  Act  would  seem  to  be  unlikely,  more  especially  as  certain  of  the  powers  are 
contained  in  other  Acts  applicable  to  London. 

Deptford  has  no  other  observations  to  offer. 

Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
The  Council  is  responsible  for  some  54  miles  of  road  comprising  nearly  all  the 
roads  in  the  Borough  and  the  work  of  construction  and  maintenance  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee. The  Ministry  of  Transport  classification  applies  to  4-57  miles  Class  I,  3*04 
miles  Class  II  and  3*10  miles  Class  III,  thoroughfares.  A direct  labour  force  is 
employed  on  road  construction,  improvement  and  maintenance,  but  certain  re- 
surfacing works  of  a specialist  nature,  particularly  to  the  main  roads,  are  carried 
out  by  contract.  Two  roads,  viz.,  New  Cross  Road  and  Lewisham  Way,  bear  a 
very  heavy  traffic  load  and  are  consequently  comparatively  costly  in  mainten- 
ance. A large  and  extensive  programme  of  repairs  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Council  since  the  War  and  most  roads  may  be  said  to  be  in  a very  good  state  of 
repair.  Some  footways  and  minor  roads  still  show  evidence  of  neglect  and  an 
energetic  programme  to  repair  or  resurface  these  is  carried  out  annually. 

The  structures  of  bridges  are  in  varied  ownerships,  either  the  Borough  Council, 
the  London  County  Council  or  British  Transport  Commission. 

The  road  surfaces  of  bridges  of  the  Transport  Commission  in  the  Borough 
are  maintained  by  the  Coimcil,  which  receives  a contribution  from  the  Commis- 
sion for  this  work. 

Private  developers  requesting  the  Council  to  take  over  roads  are  required  to 
comply  with  the  Council’s  specification  before  such  roads  are  maintained  at  public 
expense.  The  improvement  and  widening  of  Classified  Roads  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  London  County  Council,  but  in  practice  this  work  is  carried  out  by  the 
Borough  Council  at  the  expense  of  the  County  authority. 

The  Council  is  unable  to  accept  this  duality  of  responsibility.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  has  already  the  necessary  organisation  to  undertake  works  of  the 
nature  required  and  with  suitable  financial  adjustment  is  desirous  of  assuming 
control  of  all  road  improvements. 
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Street  Lighting 

SSthe^ 

19M^TenrSC  in  Malpas  Road  and  Shardeloes  Road 

repla“  d by  electtic  lighting.  The  success  of  this  first  scheme  encouraged  the 
TOS  ‘ gas  lighting  by  the  modern  electric  gaseous-discharge 

totranV:tnto  ™ in  March,  1937,  with  the  London  Electric 

lamps,  a cuiiu  nroviding  for  the  completion  of  the  conversion 

by'thJlas°t'da™of  1939.  The  War’ prevented  the  attainment  of  this  object,  but  the 
Jheme  was  completed  in  1948,  when  the  last  gas  lamp  was  replaced. 

^ Xle  of  the  street  lighting  in  the  Borough  is  maintained  at  full  power 
thr^ghout  L hours  of  darkness.  The  installation  remains  the  property  of  the 
SKctticity  Board  (successors  to  the  London  Electric  Corporation) 

who  undertake  its  maintenance  under  a contract  with  this  C°nncil. 

Tech^ai  developments  in  new  sources  of  light  and  improved  design  of  lanterns 

have  been  considered  in  recent  yenrs.  • x-  jk  * • 

ReaVonable  uniformity  in  lighting  adjacent  lengths  of  main  traffic  routes  is 
most  desirable  and  whilst  some  measure  of  standardisation  has  been  attained 
^different  oarts  of  the  country,  much  could  be  done,  even  in  the  County  of 
London,  to  secure  uniformity.  As  a constituent  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Standing  Joint  Committee  the  Deptford  Borough  Council  is  party  to  the 
eff^  made  by  that  body  in  the  last  few  years  to  secure  standardisation  of  street 
lighSg  in  LoLon  and  the  adoption  of  ‘Practice  Notes  for  Street  Lighting  in 
Lnndon’  a draft  of  which  had  been  prepared  at  the  Joint  Committees  request 
by  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

The  Deptford  Borough  Council  subscribes  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  that  responsibility  for  street  Ughting 
Should  remain,  as  at  present,  under  the  control  of  borough  councils  with  the  Joint 
Committee  acting  as  a central  co-ordinating  Committee. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
Part  n of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939,  places  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  assigning  names  to  streets  and  numbering  buildings  on  the  London 
County  Council,  whUe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Borough  Council  to  ensure  that  the 
correct  names  and  numbers  are  displayed.  _ 

The  Borough  Council  provides  and  maintains  street  name-plates  and  its  duties 
in  this  respect  are  discharged  by  the  Highways  Committee  acting  through  the 
Borough  Engineer. 

The  desirability  of  avoiding  duplication  m street  names  over  a wide  area  postu- 
lates that  the  present  arrangements  should  continue. 

Parking  Places 

The  Borough  Council  has  authority  to  designate  street  parking  places,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  has  exercised  the  power  through 
the  Highways  Committee. 

It  has  authority  to  provide  parking  meters  and  off-street  parks  but  these  powers 
have  not  yet  been  exercised. 

Road  Safety 

A Children’s  Road  Safety  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Council, 
the  Police,  local  education  officer,  teachers  and  a National  Road  Safety  organisa- 
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tion,  held  its  first  meeting  in  December,  1936,  and  met  quarterly  until  the  War. 
In  1946,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  the  Committee  extended 
its  activities,  changed  its  name  to  Road  Safety  Committee,  and  engaged  the 
services  of  a full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser  under  the  direction  of  the  Borough 
Engineer.  Regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Committee  continue. 

Propaganda  in  the  form  of  poster  publicity  is  undertaken,  children  and  adults 
ate  given  lectures  and  demonstrations,  competitions  are  arranged  amongst  school 
children,  youth  organisations  and  old  people’s  clubs,  and  cycling  proficiency  tests 
for  school  children  are  organised. 

The  Council’s  approved  expenditure  is  at  present  grant-aided  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  per  centum. 

The  Council  makes  no  suggestion  for  alteration  of  its  functions  in  this  respect. 

Omnibus  Shelters 

The  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  empowers  metro- 
politan borough  councils  to  provide  and  maintain  omnibus  shelters  in  any  highway 
on  the  route  of  public  service  vehicles,  or  on  land  abutting  on  such  a highway, 
for  the  use  of  persons  intending  to  use  such  vehicles,  but  the  Deptford  Borough 
Council  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  implement  the  power.  All  existing  omnibus 
shelters  were  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

The  existing  power  should  remain. 

Private  Street  Works 

Powers  are  available  to  the  Borough  Council  to  pave  new  streets  and  to  recover 
the  expense  of  so  doing  from  the  owners  of  the  houses  fronting  the  street.  Since 
the  Borough  is  fully  built  up,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  operate  these  powers 
for  many  years  and,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  powers  will 
be  required  again. 

Conclusion 

The  vitality  of  a local  authority  can,  to  a great  extent,  be  assessed  by  its 
‘Town  Hair,  Deptford’s  civic  building,  set  in  the  heart  of  the  Borough  on  the 
main  New  Cross  Road,  was  opened  in  1905.  Built  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
foreseeable  future  needs  of  the  Borough,  this  dignified  building  may  be  said  to 
symbolise  the  policy  of  progressive  social  betterment  which  the  Council  has 
always  striven  to  pursue.  After  50  years’  service  this  building  is  proving  inadequate 
for  present-day  needs,  and  an  early  extension  is  to  be  put  in  hand.  This  develop- 
ment speaks  for  itself  and  is  a cogent  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  the  people 
of  Deptford  on  the  Civic  Authority,  and  of  the  ever-increasing  responsibility 
attending  the  local  government  of  a population  of  County  Borough  dimensions. 
Any  transfer  of  the  local  government  of  this  community  to  another  body  would. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Deptford  Borough  Council,  be  wholly  detrimental  to  that 
community,  and  alien  to  democratic  principles. 

The  foregoing  statement  deals  with  the  services  detailed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission as  being  under  consideration  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  Council  would 
wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  its  observations  on  any  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  containing 
proposals  for  changes  likely  to  affect  the  Council  by  any  department  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  or  other  body  or  person. 

Ernest  Field, 

Town  Clerk. 

Deptford  Town  Hall, 

New  Cross,  S.E.14 
June,  1958 
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PART  I 

1.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.,  has  been  appointed  to  examine  the 
present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area;  to 
recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  local  government  structure 
and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area,  or  in  any  part  of 
it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government;  and  to  regard, 
for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including  the  administration  of  police’ 
or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  together  with  the  City  of  London  and  certain  other  authorities. 

2.  The  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review 
for  the  purposes  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  local  government  The 
Commission  intend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
following  services,  namely: 


Education 

Environmental  health  services 
Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 
Town  and  country  planning 
Traffic 


and  concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects 
of  finance  and  administration. 


■f  I'  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  and 

It  It  decides  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  the  following  heads: 

(i)  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
rarrying  out  the  functions  specified,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the 
Council  IS  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others); 
and  of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 
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(ii)  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are 
due  to  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

(iii)  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford  the 
Council  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a 
preliminary  nature  only,  which  the  Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a 
later  stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its  fully  detailed 
views  at  this  stage,  it  is  quite  free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with  matters  other 
than  those  referred  to  above  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Commission. 

4.  There  is  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to  local  authorities 
combining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence  separately  or  jointly 
through  their  Association. 

5.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  it  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence 
requested  in  para.  3 above  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
17th  May,  1958. 

6.  The  Commission  feel  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if  they  could  visit 
some  of  the  local  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These  visits  would  be  quite 
informal  and  their  purpose  would  simply  be  to  give  the  Commission  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  loeal  authorities  do  their  work. 
They  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence.  While  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  visit  every  local  authority  in  the  area,  the  Commission  would 
like  to  know  at  this  stage  whether  in  principle  the  Council  would  be  willing  to 
co-operate  and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  of  this  kind. 

7.  The  Council  having  been  invited  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to  combine  with 
other  local  authorities  in  submitting  evidence  or  to  submit  evidence  separately  or 
jointly  through  its  Association,  has  determined  to  submit  its  own  evidence 
separately. 


PART  II 
History  of  Finsbury 

8.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbury  was  formed  under  the  London  Govern- 
ment Act  1899.  It  succeeded  and  comprised  the  administrative  vestries  of  the 
parishes  of  Clerkenwell  (St.  James  and  St.  John);  St.  Luke,  Middlesex;  St. 
Sepulchre.  Middlesex;  the  Charterhouse,  and  the  Liberty  of  Glasshouse  Yard  It 
has  an  area  of  586  acres  and  is  bounded  by  the  City  of  London  on  the  smith 
by  Holborn  on  the  west,  by  Islington  and  St.  Pancras  on  the  north  and  by  Shorei 
ditch  on  the  east.  The  total  electorate  of  the  borough  is  26,111  (March,  1958) 
and  for  the  purposes  of  voting  the  borough  is  divided  into  eight  wards  The 
Council  is  made  up  of  34  CounciUors  and  5 Aldermen.  One  member  is  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  combined  constituencies  of  Shoreditch  and  Finsbury  and 
ffiree  members  to  the  London  County  Council.  The  night-time  population  at  the 
1951  census  was  35,370  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  day-time  population  is 
approximately  150,000  due  to  the  large  number  of  offices,  factories,  warehouses 
etc.  situated  within  the  Borough  boundaries.  ’ 

Historical  Development  of  the  Borough 

9.  Finsbury  is  rich  in  historical  association.  Of  the  ancient  parishes  which  were 
combined  to  form  the  Borough  of  Finsbury,  ClerkenweU,  consisting  of  the  parishes 
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of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  is  the  most  important  historically.  The  Parish  of  St. 
James  grew  up  about  the  ancient  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary,  and  that  of  St.  John  about 
the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  both  founded  by  Jordan  de  Briset  early  in 
the  12th  century.  The  name  Clerkenwell  is  derived  from  the  Clerks’  Well,  at  which 
the  Parish  Clerks  of  London  met  annuaUy  to  perform  miracle  or  mystery  plays. 
The  early  history  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  is  associated  with  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  and  the  parish  church  was  built  in  1732.  St.  Sepulchres  parish  is 
divided  by  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  London,  and  its  history  goes  back  to  the 
12th  century  The  parish  of  Charterhouse  grew  up  round  a Carthusian  Monastery 
which  was  founded  in  1371  by  Sir  Walter  de  Manny.  The  parish  of  Liberty  of 
Glasshouse  Yard  was  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  ancient  City  parish  of 
St.  Botolph  beyond  the  City  boundary. 

10  Early  in  the  17th  century  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  began  his  efforts  to  bring 
a plentiful  supply  of  water  to  London.  His  canal,  caUed  the  New  River,  was  com- 
pleted in  1613.  It  was  about  40  miles  long,  and  the  water  was  brought  from  the 
springs  of  ChadweU  and  Amwell  to  the  New  River  Head  in  Rosebery  Avenue 
where  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  headquarters  now  stand.  Many  springs  were 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  and  these  were  quickly  made  into  popular 
resorts  by  the  owners  who  added  tea-gardens,  entertainments,  etc.  to  attract 
customers,  the  best  known  were  Sadler’s  Wells,  Islington  Spa,  Bagnigge  Wells 
and  the  Loudon  Spa.  In  1716  the  French  Hospital  was  built  for  distressed  French 
Protestants,  and  remained  as  a hospital  until  1866.  In  1721  the  Church  of  St.  John 
was  remodelled  when  it  became  a parish  church.  After  the  building  of  the  new 
parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Old  Street,  in  1732,  more  houses  were  built  in  the  area. 
In  1735  a new  Armoury  was  built  on  the  Artillery  Ground,  headquarters  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company.  Wesley’s  Chapel  in  City  Road  was  begun  in  1777. 

11.  In  1773,  Henry  Penton  started  to  build  the  houses  of  the  estate  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  PentonviHe.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  borough,  the  west 
side  of  Finsbury  Square,  which  had  been  planned  by  George  Dance,  was  practi- 
cally completed  by  1777.  In  the  same  period  several  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection were  erected.  The  City  of  London  Maternity  Hospital  was  opened  in  1773. 
1784  saw  the  completion  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Old  Street  in  premises  lately 
occupied  by  the  Bank  of  England  printing  works.  In  1787  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
Pentonville,  was  built  and  the  Church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell  Green,  was  com- 
pleted in  1792.  In  1801  the  population  of  Clerkenwell  was  23,396,  and  of  St.  Luke’s 
in  1824  was  40,786.  Many  more  churches  were  built  in  this  century,  viz.  Claremont 
Chapel,  Pentonville  Road,  1819;  St.  Barnabas,  King  Square,  1826;  St.  Mark, 
Myddelton  Square,  1827;  St.  Philip,  Granville  Square  in  1832  (now  demolished); 
Northampton  Tabernacle,  now  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Amwell  Street,  1835;  St,  SUas, 
Penton  Street,  1867;  Smithfield  Martyrs’  Memorial  Church,  1871  (now  de- 
molished); and  the  Holy  Redeemer  Church,  Exmouth  Market  in  1887-88.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  most  of  the  squares  to  the  north  were  laid  out;  Wilmington, 
Claremont,  Northampton,  Lloyd  and  Myddelton  Squares  were  begun  to  accom- 
modate the  ever-increasing  population.  By  1861  the  population  of  Clerkenwell  had 
reached  65,681,  and  of  St.  Luke’s  64,000.  The  total  for  the  two  areas  was  129,031, 
and  in  1901  when  Finsbury  became  a borough,  the  population  was  101,463. 

12.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  many  blocks  of  dwellings  were 
erected  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Coldbath  Buildings,  Corporation  Build- 
ings, Farringdon  Road  Buildings,  Peabody  Buildings,  Penny  Bank  Chambers, 
Guinness  Buildings,  Bartholomew  Buildings,  Northampton  Buildings  and  Vic- 
toria Dwellings.  In  1890  the  Finsbury  Public  Library  was  opened  and  in  1895  the 
Town  Hall  in  Rosebery  Avenue.  In  1898  the  Northampton  Polytechnic  in  St.  John 
Street  was  opened.  The  first  Post  Office  building  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  erected 
in  1889.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  Finsbury  has  grown  into  a busy 
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industrial  centre,  its  main  industries  being  the  clock  and  watch  trade,  scientific 
and  optical  instrument  making,  jewellery,  printing  and  clothing  industries.  The 
main  buildings  which  have  been  erected  include  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
offices  in  Rosebery  Avenue,  completed  in  1920,  the  new  post  office  buildings  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  opened  in  1934,  the  Finsbury  Health  Centre  in  Pine  Street, 
completed  in  1938,  Gordon’s  Distillery  in  Moreland  Street,  Booths  Distillery, 
B.P.  House  and  other  important  buildings  in  Finsbury  Square.  The  new  theatre 
at  Sadler’s  Wells,  now  the  home  of  opera,  was  opened  in  1931.  The  greatest 
change  in  the  appearance  of  Finsbury  in  this  century  is  due  to  the  many  blocks 
of  flats  erected  by  the  Council.  The  considerable  damage  suffered  by  Finsbury 
during  the  last  war  placed  a heavy  responsibility  on  the  Council,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  tackled  the  problem  is  shown  in  the  huge  blocks  of  flats  built 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  borough.  Some  of  these  flats  are  12  storeys  and  others 
are  being  built  up  to  17  storeys.  The  Council  was  one  of  the  first  in  London  to 
recognise  the  need  for  building  high  point  blocks  equipped  on  the  most  modern 
lines  thus  freeing  as  much  open  land  as  possible  around  the  blocks  to  provide 
facilities  for  recreation  and  open  air. 


PART  III 

13.  The  main  functions  with  which  the  Commission  are  concerned  are  as  follows: 


Education 


EnTironmental 

Health 


Housing 


Personal  Health 
and  Welfare 


Education. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Youth  Employment  Service. 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Building. 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Street  Qeansing. 

Burial  Grotmds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

Port  Health  Functions  (where  applicable). 

Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the 
Acquisition,  Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses. 
Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act. 
Mental  Health  Services. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and 
the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

Care  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Health  Education. 
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Town  and  Country  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Planning  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to 

the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 

Traffic  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 

Bridges. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 

Included  among  these  functions  there  are  some  which  are  not  exercised  by  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils  and  unless  the  Council  has  any  comment  to  make 
or  to  refer  to  any  defects  they  are  not  specifically  dealt  with. 

14.  Dealing  with  these  functions  in  chronological  order  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
position  is: 

Education 
Agricultural  Education 
Youth  Employment  Sendees 

15.  In  so  far  as  these  functions  apply  to  London,  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Borough  Council  desires  to  say  that  in 
its  view  the  present  services  are  efficient.  The  only  observation  concerning  edu- 
cation the  Council  wishes  to  make  is  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs  should  have 
representation  on  the  managing  bodies  of  all  schools  in  their  areas  in  addition 
to  the  primary  and  church  schools. 


Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

16.  The  Council  is  at  present  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
faculties  operated  in  ite  two  modern  baths  establishments  at  Ironmonger  Row 
and  Merlin  Street,  which  were  erected  during  the  period  1931-38.  The  services 
provided  include: 

(a)  190  Private  bathrooms  for  warm  baths. 

(b)  2 Public  laundries. 

(c)  3 Swimming  pools. 

(d)  A Turkish  bath  suite. 

(e)  Cafe  service. 

and  attendance  amount  to  400.000  annually.  The  centralisation  of  such  an 
essentiaUy  locahsed  service  would,  it  is  felt,  prove  much  less  effective.  Decen- 
trahsed  organisation  of  school  swimming  would  prove  advantageous  in  so  far  as 
the  facihtie  would  be  used  to  a greater  extent. 

has  been  used  on  numerous 

^ ‘®^™S‘on  broadcasts  and  National  and  County  swimming  and  diving 

events.  It  is  one  of  the  few  indoor  pools  in  London  which  complies  with  the  latest 
divmg  ^ndards  of  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association.  The  Council  has  spared 
no  effort  in  mamtaming  and  wherever  possible  improving  the  services,  wwSTre 
very  popular  and  has  already  approved  a scheme  to  modernise  the  public  laundries 
at  Ironmonpr  Row  by  the  instaUation  of  modern  self-service  wasLg  equlZenl 
which  will  mcrease  by  some  60°^  the  number  of  wash  processes  avaflable  fo  the 
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Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

18.  The  Borough  being  whoUy  built  up  is  not  affected  by  these  functions. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

19.  Under  Section  122  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  cleansing,  disinfection  and  destruction  of  articles  in  such  a filthy 
or  dangerous  condition  that  health  is  affected  or  endangered  thereby.  Section  123 
of  the  same  Act  which  refers  to  the  cleansing  of  verminous  houses  is  fully  operated 
by  the  provision  of  a disinfestation  service  for  the  eradication  of  insect  pests. 
Under  Section  124  a bathing  centre  is  provided  at  the  Health  Centre  for  the 
heatment  of  verminous  conditions,  including  scabies,  and  arrangements  are  in 
toce  whereby  schoolchildren  are  treated  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council 
Home  visiting  is  undertaken  as  necessary.  Under  Section  140  which  places  restric- 
hons  on  the  carrying  on  of  offensive  businesses,  the  premises  in  this  area  are 
hcens^  by  the  Council  and  regularly  visited  by  the  Inspectors.  There  are  regular 
visits  to  rag  and  bone  dealers.  One  common  lodging  house  for  men  is  Ucensed  for 
313  inmates  and  systematic  visits  (43  in  1956)  of  inspection  are  made  during  the 

^ conditions  generaUy,  a high  proportion  of  the  time 

of  tte  Pubhc  Heal*  Ins^ctors  is  spent  in  investigating  environmental  conditions 
in  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough.  All  complaints  made  by  the 
investigated  by  the  Inspectors  and  nuisances  abated  under 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

?£•  functions  under  the  London  County  Council 

(General  Powers)  Act,  1953.  The  work  involved  is  considerable  and  entails  the 
continuous  inspection  of  all  trade  premises,  sampUng  of  effluents,  dealing  with 
conditions  which  may  be  laid  down  and  general  supervision  of  the  character  of 
the  trade  effluent.  This  function  is  efficiently  administered. 

Provision  of  Mortuaries 

bodies  of  those  dying  in  overcrowded  rooms 
or  from  infectious  disease  has  been  made  with  an  adjoining  authority. 

Public  Conveniences 

bv\S‘^nnnHr‘'‘!,°^  maintenance  of  all  public  conveniences  is  undertaken 
^ essentially  for  local  administration 

are  provwfd  ^ reasonably  carried  out.  Free  washing  and  other  facilities 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

’’y  contract  and  disposal  is  also 
Londo^n  "'bich  IS  generally  the  case  in  respect  of  disposal  in  Central 

It  collection  if  one  judges  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 

ton,  the  Public  Cleansmg  Costmg  Returns  for  1955-56  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 

uSand  is  w n h Finsbury  is  the  fourth  lowest  in 

below  the  average  costs  for  all  London  boroughs.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  function  is  being  economically  administered.  Few  comulaints  are 

sunere^r  *°T  of  the  service  which  is  kept  under  constant  and  detailed 

supemsion.  In  the  matter  of  disposal,  London  boroughs  have  very  httle  choice 
nnd  f’y  by  1960  this  will  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  method  proposed 
S GovSnmem®  of  Housing  and 
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Segulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
24.  As  regards  regulation  of  buildings,  this  is  very  much  the  responsibility  of  the 
District  Surveyor  under  the  London  Building  Acts.  The  Council  has  various 
responsibilities  in  this  connection,  e.g.  approval  of  temporary  structures,  approval 
of  advertisement  structures,  by-laws  relating  to  demolition  work,  refuse  arrange- 
ments, lamp  and  sign  by-laws.  In  addition  to  these  matters  the  County  Council 
regularly  consult  the  Borough  Council  on  aU  London  Building  Act  applications 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  additional  functions  delegated  to  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  in  this  respect  in  the  near  future  which  work  can  be 
absorbed.  As  regards  sanitation  of  buildings  the  Borough  Council  administers 
the  Drainage  By-laws  of  London  and  in  Finsbury  the  responsibility  is  divided 
between  the  Borough  Engineer  and  the  Medical  Officer  in  that  the  Borough 
Engineer  is  responsible  for  all  drainage  matters  below  ground  level  and  the 
Medical  OfScer  of  Health  for  all  sanitary  arrangements  above  ground  level. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

23.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  branch  sewers  only,  all  the  main  sewers  being 
the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council.  Metropolitan  Boroughs  have  no  responsi- 
bility in  respect  of  sewage  disposal.  In  its  duty  of  maintaining  the  existing  sewerage 
system  which  is  of  considerable  age,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  Central  London 
Boroughs,  this  Council’s  administration  is  efficient  and  the  sub-division  of  func- 
tions between  the  County  Council  Main  Drainage  Authority  and  the  Borough 
Council  works  exceptionally  weU. 


Street  Cleansing 

26.  The  responsibility  is  for  aU  street  cleansing  and  watering  together  with  the 
special  services  of  cleansing  market  streets.  Included  in  this  service  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  disposal  of  all  street  sweepings  and  market  waste,  and  this  is 
arranged  by  contract  with  the  same  Company  who  deal  with  refuse  collection  and 
disposal.  The  arrangements  and  standard  of  street  cleansing  in  Finsbury  are 
good  with  an  organisation  arranged  on  the  beat  system  whereby  each  sweeper 
has  his  own  district  which  is  swept  twice  per  day.  Street  cleansing  is  a function 
that  should  be  controlled  locally,  and  in  Finsbury  it  is  efficiently  carried  out. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Mortuaries 

27.  The  Coimcil  has  no  burial  grounds,  mortuaries  or  cemeteries.  There  are  several 
disused  burial  grounds  in  the  Borough  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Council 
and  adapted  as  open  spaces. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

28.  By  the  modified  standards  laid  down  in  the  County  of  London  Development 
Plan  the  Borough  of  Finsbury  should  have  some  90  acres  of  open  space  for  the 
resident  popffiation  of  36,000.  At  present  there  is  only  a total  of  15  acres  of  open 
space  available  to  the  general  public,  and  this  is  made  up  solely  of  small  garden 
squares,  church  yards  and  disused  burial  grounds.  The  standard  of  playground 
W?  of  amenity  garden  provision  is  high  considering  the 

limited  opportumties  ra  a central  area  such  as  Finsbury.  The  service  provided 
f commendation  from  members  of  the  public.  It  can  also  be 

Te  on?v  ” London,  that  the  Borough  Council 

IS  the  only  Authority  mamtainmg  open  spaces  in  that  there  is  no  such  activity 
admimstered  by  the  County  Council  in  the  Borough.  ^ 
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Memorial  Sports  Centre 

29.  In  order  to  meet  the  situation  created  by  the  absence  o£  available  land  for 
open  space  purposes,  the  Council  decided  to  exercise  its  powers  under  the  Physical 
Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and  has  recently  developed  a site  at  Stirling 
Corner  on  the  Barnet  By-pass  between  MiU  Hill  and  Boreham  Wood  as  a Sports 
Centre.  The  site  is  38  acres  in  extent.  Provision  has  been  made  for  all  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  those  residing  or  working  in  Finsbury  are  likely  to  require, 
namely  10  full-sized  Association  Football  pitches,  some  capable  of  use  as  required 
for  hockey,  a 7-lane  Regulation  running  track,  surrounding  one  of  the  football 
pitches,  3 cricket  tables  and  practice  nets;  a full-sized  6-rink  bowling  green, 
6 hard  tennis  courts,  with  4 netball  pitches  superimposed;  a putting  green  and  a 
children’s  adventure  playground  laid  out  and  equipped  on  unorthodox  lines.  The 
central  feature  of  the  Sports  Centre  is  the  modern  pavilion  from  which  there  is 
a commanding  view  of  the  grounds.  The  intention  of  the  Borough  Council  is  to 
provide  everything  possible  to  encourage  family  use  of  the  Sports  Centre.  The 
scheme  has  cost  £80,000,  and  the  grounds  were  opened  by  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  K.G.,  on  Friday,  6th  May,  1955.  This  project  can  be  justly  considered 
a pioneering  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Borough  Council  as  only  one  other  case  is 
known  where  a Metropolitan  Borough  has  provided  playing  fields  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  games,  there  is  a nursery  garden 
which  provides  plants  for  the  open  spaces  in  Finsbury.  It  can  be  claimed  that  these 
playing  fields  are  very  efficiently  run  and  it  is  significant  that  there  is  heavy  use 
of  the  facilities  during  the  winter  months  both  by  adults  and  schoolchildren. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution  and  Port  Health  Functions 

30.  These  functions  are  not  administered  by  the  Council. 

Housing 

31.  Finsbury  has  a strong  civic  feeling  and  a proud  housing  record,  despite  the 
enormous  problem  produced  by  a district  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  resi- 
dential accommodation  is  outworn  and  ripe  for  demolition  and  vacant  land  is 
scarce  and  where  available,  very  expensive.  The  Council  has  built  housing  accom- 
modation steadily  through  the  years  and  now  something  like  one-fifth  of  the 
borough’s  population  is  housed  in  Council  property.  It  shares  the  housing  func- 
tions with  the  London  County  Council  but  the  County  authority  plays  a com- 
paratively small  part,  viz.: 

Provision  of  Accommodation 

F.B.C,  Flats  L.C.C.  Flats 
Pre  1919  ...  183  255 

1920-39  ...  448  29 

1945  to  date  1,022  218 

As  a Housing  Authority  this  Council  has  carried  out  its  functions  expeditiously 
and  efficiently.  Its  first  Housing  Scheme  at  Spa  Green,  which  was  completed  after 
the  war,  was  very  much  admired  and  was  visited  by  other  Authorities  from  all 
over  the  country  and  overseas.  If  one  considers  the  number  of  dweUings  built 
since  the  war,  it  will  be  found  from  the  Ministry  Returns  that  Finsbury  on  a 
basis  of  the  number  of  houses  built  per  thousand  population  is  second  among 
London  Boroughs.  The  standard  of  amenities  provided  in  houses  in  Finsbury  can 
compare  favourably  with  any  other  Borough,  and  a very  high  standard  is  main- 
tained. An  inspection  by  the  Commission  is  cordially  invited.  The  1,000  post-war 
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flats  built  by  the  Council  are  equipped  with  all  modern  amenities  and  various 
special  installations  in  certain  estates  as: 

Spa  Green  Estate  The  Garohey  refuse  disposal  unit  was  the  first  installation  in 
London  and  the  second  in  this  country. 

Stafford  Cripps  Estate  The  taU  point  blocks  were  among  the  first  of  their  kind  and 
the  commercial  development  on  the  estate  is  unique. 

In  its  pre-war  flats  the  Council  constantly  considers  the  conditions  of  the 
properties  and  effects  improvements  as; 

Corporation  Buildings  Installation  of  modern  grates. 

Installation  of  electricity. 

Margery  Street  etc.  Installation  of  slow-burning  grates. 

The  acquisition  and  conversion  of  old  properties  is  actively  pursued  by  the 
Council  and  private  owners  are  assisted  by  way  of  improvement  grants  to  under- 
take conversions,  when  necessary  interim  rehousing  has  been  provided. 


Slum  Clearance 

32.  It  can  be  said  that  when  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
indicated  that  Local  Authorities  should  commence  slum  clearance  work,  Finsbury 
was  one  of  the  first  boroughs  to  commence  organising  its  operations  in  a sound 
manner.  The  Council  has  always  had  an  active  and  positive  slum  clearance  pohcy 
and  has  been  very  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  borough  in  this  respect  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a great  majority  of  the  domestic  property  is  over  100 
years  old.  A number  of  clearance  schemes  was  carried  out  before  the  war  and 
immediately  after  the  war  a very  comprehensive  Housing  Report  was  prepared 
on  all  the  housing  property  in  the  Borough.  Since  that  time  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  and  following  on  the  Minister’s  request,  the  work  has  been 
accelerated  and  the  Council’s  new  housing  programme,  e.g.  Brunswick  Close, 
Galway  Street,  etc.  is  closely  linked  with  the  various  slum  clearance  projects.  The 
Council  has  cleared  the  greater  part  of  its  agreed  programme  and  plans  for  con- 
tinual and  steady  clearance  and  redevelopment  in  units  of  approximately  200. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  any  authority  undertaking  this  work  are  intensified  if 
alternative  accommodation  is  not  available  near  by— in  a recent  slum  clearance 
displacement  of  210  families  only  3 wanted  to  move  away  from  the  Borough— 
but  Finsbury’s  plan  ensures  that  all  families  displaced  can  be  accommodated 
locally. 

33.  The  Council  maintains  a waiting  list  of  all  families  in  the  Borough  who 
need  alternative  accommodation.  This  list  has  not  been  closed  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  fuUire  housing  need  must  be  estimated.  Local  knowledge  is  in- 
valuable in  assessing  housing  need  and  checking  facts,  and  is  shown  by  the  assis- 
tance which  this  housing  office  can  render  to  the  London  County  Council  at 
times. 


Administration 

Housing  Management 

34.  The  growth  of  the  housing  responsibilities  of  the  Council  was  recognised  by  the 
creation  of  a s^arate  Housing  Department.  This  department  carries  out  the  func- 
tions and  IS  able  to  maintain  the  personal  relationship  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  is  so  desirable.  The  department  works  closely  with  other  Councils’ 
departments  and  the  functions  specified  on  Appendix  ‘B’,  many  of  which  are 
shared  by  these  other  departments,  are  carried  out  efficiently.  The  mAinten.nrp 
of  good  relations  and  co-operation  with  local  private  landlords  is  an  important 
aspect  of  management  and  is  particularly  good  within  this  area.  Housing  is 
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essentially  a ‘local’  matter  and  as  a social  service  it  is  a function  which  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a detailed  and  intimate  basis.  As  a Local  Authority  service  it 
must  add  to  and  not  interfere  with  natural  development  of  neighbourhoods.  It  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  the  best  type  of  new  development  is  by  neighbourhood 
units,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  development  of  a village.  Post-war  large-scale 
redevelopment  which  has  ignored  this  has  resulted  in  an  excessive  incidence  of 
minor  nervous  complaints  (as  reported  by  a survey  carried  out  recently  by  the 
London  School  of  Hygiene  on  a suburban  estate  near  London),  and  a decline  in 
civic  morale  and  awareness  of  social  obligation.  Housing,  rehousing  and  redevelop- 
ment must  therefore  be  effected  on  a district  basis  with  regard  for  geographical 
boundaries  and  local  historic  traditions  which  give  an  established  area  that  civic 
pride  which  isolated  new  development  completely  lacks.  Where  these  established 
areas  already  exist,  of  reasonable  size,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  economically 
the  housing  functions  of  a local  authority,  to  alter  their  shape  or  combine  them 
into  a larger  area  is  undesirable.  The  larger  the  area,  the  greater  the  frustration 
to  anyone  with  a human  problem.  Housing  is  essentially  a ‘personal’  matter  and 
family  kinship  ties  and  neighbourhood  spirit  are  immensely  strong,  and  should  be 
respected  in  any  consideration  of  redevelopment — ^people  feel  they  belong  to  such 
and  such  a district  or  parish  and  very  seldom  wish  to  settle  far  from  old  haunts 
and  friends.  Local  atmospheres,  habits  and  housing  conditions  vary  so  widely  from 
district  to  district  that  to  assess  development  and  housing  need  correctly  it  is 
essential  to  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  area.  From  housing  conferences  and 
discussions  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  to  every  housing  problem  is  widely  different 
in  each  particular  area  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a different  way.  Local  Council- 
lors of  smaller  areas  know  well  the  housing  conditions  of  their  locality  and  the 
difBculties  which  face  housing  applicants;  they  are  accessible  to  the  electors  and 
anxious  to  improve  local  conditions.  Oflhcers  also  know  the  district  and  have  direct 
personal  contact,  so  difBcult  to  establish  with  large  decentralised  control.  This 
personal  aspect  is  also  very  important  in  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
advantageous  to  both  sides,  but  so  often  missing  in  local  authority  ownership  of 
property. 

Improvement  of  Houses 

35.  Twenty-four  Improvement  Grants  have  been  given  under  the  Housing  Act, 
1954,  and  landlords  have  been  encouraged  to  effect  further  improvements  with  the 
goodwill  of  the  Council  in  practically  every  case.  As  regards  assistance  to  other 
bodies,  St.  Luke’s  Charities  is  being  assisted  to  rehouse  old  people  living  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Luke. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

36.  These  duties  are  mainly  those  of  the  District  Surveyor  under  the  London 
Building  Acts,  but  the  County  Council  in  all  applications  invite  this  Council  to 
offer  its  observations.  It  is  understood  that  additional  duties  are  to  be  delegated 
to  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  in  the  near  future. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

37.  The  items  enumerated  under  this  heading  in  Appendix  ‘B’  have  only  a hmited 
apphcation  to  metropolitan  borough  councils  and  it  is  felt  expedient  to  deal  with 
the  functions  of  the  Council  under  the  general  heading  of  ‘Health  Services’. 

Health  Services 

38.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Borough,  the  Council  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
providing  services  to  improve  the  health  of  the  residents.  Dr.  Newman,  later  Sir 
George,  was  the  first  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  he  directed  the  Council’s 
attention  to  many  matters  which  were  such  a serious  cause  of  disease  at  that 
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time,  and  the  Council  was  most  energetic  in  the  action  that  it  took  then  and  has 
in  fact,  never  lost  its  interest  in  such  matters  and  has  devoted  throughout  the  half 
century  many  of  its  energies  wholeheartedly  to  their  alleviation.  Finsbury  was  one 
of  the  earliest  boroughs  in  which  a Milk  Depot  for  babies  was  opened  and  was 
also  one  of  the  first  boroughs,  if  not  the  first  borough,  in  which  a lady  sanitary 
inspector  was  allocated  to  the  work  of  educating  the  mothers  in  the  care  of 
young  children,  and  it  was  from  this  lady’s  work  that  the  Health  Visitors’  Service 
developed.  Finsbury  was  among  the  first  boroughs  also  to  establish  a modem 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Centre  which  is  still  operating  in  Pine  Street  at  the 
present  time,  and  was  also  responsible  for  estabhshing  a Day  Nursery  for  looking 
after  the  children  of  mothers  who  had  to  go  to  work  at  a time  when  such  insti- 
tutions were  comparatively  rare.  Yet  again  the  Council  was  among  the  first  to 
estabhsh  a Home  Help  Service  for  parturient  women,  it  being  from  this  service 
that  the  present  Domestic  Help  Service  evolved.  There  are  many  other  ancillary 
services,  mainly  those  in  connection  with  infant  welfare  which  were  organised 
during  the  years,  let  us  say  1920  to  1935,  when  such  services  were,  if  not  unique 
only  established  here  and  there.  The  Council  also  showed  very  keen  interest  in  the 
Midwifery  Service  and  established  a borough  service  about  1930,  and  although  this 
was  later  absorbed  by  certain  voluntary  organisations,  yet  right  up  to  the  war 
and  even  1948,  maintained  hospital  facilities  for  maternity  cases  and  for  infants 
to  ensure  that  such  facilities  should  always  be  available  to  Finsbury  persons  when 
needed.  In  1935  the  Borough  Council  had  a high  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
health-minded  Councils  in  the  country.  It  was  just  before  this  time  that  the 
Council  had  determined  to  establish  a Health  Centre  to  bring  together  as  far  as 
could  be  the  various  services  then  organised  by  the  Council  and  to  establish  in 
addition  certain  new  services.  Work  on  this  Centre  began  in  1936  and  many 
consultations  took  place  over  the  design  of  the  building  and  of  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  the  inauguration  of  the  various  services  in  it  in  1938  when  it  was 
opened.  A feature  with  regard  to  the  work  carried  out,  which  was  primarily  the 
idea  of  the  Borough  Council  and  has  been  welcomed  in  the  Borough  generally 
and  has  been  of  great  value,  was  that  treatment  should  be  available  in  the  evening 
for  those  at  work.  The  value  of  this  principle  has  now  been  recognised  elsewhere, 
but  there  are  few  other  places  where  it  is  actually  in  operation.  The  importance  of 
the  Health  Centre  cannot  be  over-emphasised;  it  has  an  almost  unique  character 
of  having  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  district  and  the  Centre  to 
which  the  residents  and  the  workers  turn  for  help  and  advice  in  regard  to  many 
matters,  apart  altogether  from  those  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
treatment.  Since  the  Second  World  War,  and  in  particular  since  the  transfer  of 
the  Health  Services  in  1948,  the  Health  Centre  has  continued  to  serve  in  this  way 
although  unfortunately,  on  many  occasions  now,  persons  have  to  be  referred  to 
other  offices  in  order  for  them  to  get  an  answer  to  their  needs. 


39.  Of  the  services  developed  in  the  Health  Centre  particular  mention  might 
made  of:  (a)  The  Chiropody  Service,  which  has  probably  been  developed  at 
Finsbury  better  than  elsewhere,  particularly  because  the  Borough  were  first  in 
the  field  with  it.  Since  1948  this  service  has  been  administered  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

(b)  The  Gynaecological  Clinic  proved  extremely  valuable  before  1948  when  it 
was  discontinued  owing  to  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Health  Service. 

(c)  Dental  Services  for  the  general  population  have  been  developed  right  from 

services  was  quite  new,  as  well  as  Dental 
ocrvices  tor  what  are  now  known  as  the  priority  groups. 

(d)  The  Physiotherapy  Department,  originally  called  the  Sunlight  Department, 

treatment throughout  as  it  has  enabled  many  people  to  obtain 
treatment  without  undue  disturbance  of  their  work  or  their  lives-  by  having  to 
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go  to  a hospital  some  considerable  way  away  and  then  wait  their  turn  in  long 
queues.  It  has  also  been  of  almost  unique  value  in  bringing  together  the  doctors 
of  the  district  and  keeping  them  in  direct  touch  with  the  progress  of  their  patients 
in  a way  that  is  quite  impossible  in  a hospital.  This  service  is  now  administered 
by  the  Hospital  Management  Committee  for  whom  the  Council  continue  to  act 
as  agents. 

(e)  Pathological  Laboratory 

The  Laboratory  in  the  Health  Centre  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind,  was  provided  by  the  Council  and  since  1948  has  been  maintained  jointly 
with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board.  The  Laboratory  undertakes  the  routine  work 
of  the  Public  Health  Department  in  the  control  of  infectious  disease  and  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  milk  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  addition  it  undertakes 
simple  routine  pathology  on  behalf  of  the  Chest  Clinic,  other  clinics  in  the  Health 
Centre  and  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  district. 

(f)  Although  much  of  the  Council  interest  in  health  matters  has  been  severely 
restricted  since  1948,  nevertheless  it  has  continued  its  keen  interest  in  all  matters 
and  has  indeed  found  other  channels  through  which  it  may  help  the  population, 
and  in  particular  the  services  for  old  people  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion in  view  of  the  wide  recognition  of  the  work  that  has  been  done.  In  this  field 
Finsbury  has  not  only  developed  services  to  help  preserve  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  ageing  population  more  effectively  than  in  nearly  every  other  place,  but  has 
also^  taken  the  lead  in  providing  a number  of  new  services  which  have  since  been 
copied  in  many  other  places,  and  some  of  which  have  become  almost  universal.  In 
connection  with  the  pioneer  schemes  initiated,  the  Holiday  Scheme,  the  Laundry 
Scheme  and  Employment  Scheme  for  Elderly  Workers  should  be  recorded. 

(g)  Although  a great  deal  of  interest  has  been  centred  on  these  old  people, 
sight  has  not  been  lost  by  any  means  of  the  routine  services  such  as  those  of 
Smoke  Control  and  Food  Hygiene  and  Slum  Clearance,  all  of  which  have  been 
maintained  at  a very  high  level  apart  from  a short  period  when  here,  or  elsewhere, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

(h)  Finally,  might  be  mentioned  a new  venture  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
people  using  the  large  Common  Lodging  House  in  the  Borough.  Research  experi- 
ment is  being  initiated  here  by  the  Council  in  conjunction  with  a voluntary 
organisation,  reference  to  which  is  made  later. 

40.  The  Health  Centre  is  the  focal  point  from  which  the  Health  Services  have 
been  organised.  It  has  come  to  occupy  quite  an  important  place  in  the  community 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  work  of  the  Health  Department  were  centred  in  any 
other  place  the  community  would  lose  psychologically  an  important  asset  which 
has  assisted  materially  in  health  propaganda. 

Food:  Dealing  Specifically  with  the  Work  of  the  Health  Department 

41.  It  is  responsible  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  & Drugs  Act,  1955,  for  the 
inspection  and  supervision  of  food  and  food  premises.  The  Food  Hygiene  Regu- 
lations 1955  specify  requirements  in  regard  to  the  hygiene,  handling  of  food,  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  premises,  stalls  and  vehicles  and  other  places 
where  food  is  handled.  A detailed  and  continuous  inspection  of  aU  such  premises 
is  carried  out  for  the  purposes  of  these  Regulations. 

Street  Trading  in  Foodstuffs 

42.  The  department  deals  only  with  the  application  of  food  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  stalls  selling  foodstuffs.  All  such  stalls  of  which  there  are  many  are 
frequently  visited  and  the  storage  accommodation  is  also  inspected  at  regular 
intervals. 
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Adulteration  of  Food 

43.  In  accordance  with  Sections  91  and  92  of  the  Food  & Drugs  Act,  1955,  the 
duly  authorised  officers  of  the  Council  procure  samples  of  foodstuffs  and  drugs 
for  analysis,  or  for  bacteriological  examination.  Such  samples  either  formal  or 
informal  are  submitted  to  the  Public  Analyst  for  chemical  examination  and  to  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  at  the  Health  Centre  in  the  case  of  bacteriological 
examination. 

Food  Complaints 

44.  Complaints  of  alleged  unsound  or  adulterated  food  purchased  from  food 
premises  in  the  borough  are  investigated  and  a report  submitted  to  the  Health 
Committee.  Legal  proceedings  are  taken  by  the  Council  when  considered  neces- 
sary, otherwise  action  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  is  taken. 

Milk 

45.  Regular  sampling  of  milk  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  is 
carried  out  from  shops,  depots,  roundsmen,  schools  and  day  nurseries. 

Milk  & Dairies  Regulations,  1949-54 

46.  The  inspection  of  premises,  etc.  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  licences  to 
retailers  and  dealers  under  these  Regulations  is  the  duty  of  the  department. 

R^istration  of  Premises 

47.  Section  16  of  the  Food  & Drugs  Act,  1955,  provides  that  no  premises  shall 
be  used  for  the  sale  or  the  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  sale  of  ice-cream,  or 
the  storage  of  ice-cream  intended  for  sale,  or  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of 
sausages  or  potted,  pressed,  pickled  or  preserved  food  intended  for  sale  unless 
they  are  registered  under  this  section  for  that  purpose  by  the  local  authority. 

Meat  Inspection 

48.  In  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Borough,  adjacent  to  the  Smithfield  Meat 
Market,  there  is  a considerable  number  of  wholesale  butchers,  offal  shops,  bacon 
factories,  wholesale  bacon  and  provision  warehouses,  poultry,  game  and  rabbit 
shops,  and  Public  Cold  Air  Stores,  all  of  which  are  regularly  inspected  by  the 
Meat  Inspector. 

Many  certificates  are  issued  for  the  export  of  meat,  bacon,  sausage  casings, 
and  meat  essence,  to  North  and  South  America,  Canada  and  the  Continent. 

Unsonnd  Food 

49.  The  formal  seizure  and  condemnation  of  food  under  Section  9 of  the  Food 
& Drugs  Act,  1955,  the  acceptance  of  voluntary  surrender  of  food  and  the  issue 
by  the  Food  Inspectors  of  certificates  accordingly  and  the  removal  by  the  Council’s 
contractors  of  unsound  meat  are  carried  out  through  the  Health  Department. 

Food  Poisoning 

50.  Hie  investigation  of  any  cases  or  outbreaks  of  Food  Poisoning,  and  supply 
of  statistical  information  yearly  to  the  Ministry. 

Pharmacy  & Poisons  Act,  1933 

51.  Each  of  the  premises  named  on  the  List  of  Sellers  of  Part  II  Poisons  under 
the  above  Act  is  visited  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  Poisons  Rules 
are  complied  with  m regard  to  containers  and  labelling. 
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Rodent  Control 

52.  The  Council  prides  itself  upon  providing  a very  efficient  and  progressive 
system  of  rodent  control.  Treatment  for  the  eradication  of  both  rats  and  mice 
being  provided  free  for  all  private  dwellings — a charge  being  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  work  in  the  case  of  business  premises.  There  has  been  a progressive 
increase  in  recent  years  in  the  amount  of  rodent  control  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  business  firms  (Income  exceeding  £3,000  in  1957/8).  A maintenance  treatment 
of  all  sewers  is  carried  out  every  four  months  in  conjunction  with  the  Borough 
Engineer’s  Department.  The  accommodation  provided  for  the  rodent  operatives 
in  the  Health  Centre  is  considered  a model  of  its  kind. 

Welfare  of  Aged  Persons 

53.  The  Council  provides  a number  of  services  available  to  men  over  65  years 
and  women  over  60  years,  which  are  administered  by  the  Health  Department, 
viz.: 


(i)  Laundry  Service 

This  service  is  provided  under  Section  122  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1936,  for  the  Chronic  Sick,  who  are  unable  by  reason  of  ill  health,  senility,  etc., 
to  keep  their  personal  and  domestic  laundry  in  a state  of  cleanliness  required  to 
ensure  a healthy  environment. 

(ii)  Holiday  Scheme 

This  service  is  designed  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  elderly  by  allowing  those 
sufficiently  strong  to  benefit  from  a stay  of  two  weeks  in  the  country  or  at  the 
seaside.  Each  applicant  is  required  to  contribute  a small  sum  towards  the  cost. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  holiday  at  one  or  other  of  the  holiday  homes  run 
by  voluntary  organisations.  A grant  is  made  to  each  of  the  homes  to  cover  the 
cost  of  accommodation  and  fares,  less  that  amount  which  the  individual  is  required 
to  contribute.  Detailed  arrangements  regarding  publicity,  medical  examination, 
accommodation,  travel,  etc.  are  made  by  the  Health  Department. 

(iii)  Meal  Services 

Many  of  the  aged,  particularly  those  who  live  alone,  are  apt  to  take  insufficient 
food,  not  only  because  of  expense  but  also  because  of  the  difficulty  and  trouble 
involved  in  preparing  a satisfactory  meal  for  one.  Dinner  Services,  therefore,  have 
been  instituted  through  voluntary  associations  throughout  the  borough.  A grant 
is  given  to  the  Associations  by  the  Council  to  cover  their  expenses  and  further 
grants  made  by  the  London  County  Council  and  Finsbury  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Committee.  The  transportation  of  the  meals  from  the  Supplier  to  the  Meal  Centres 
and  the  return  of  the  empty  insulated  containers  is  carried  out  by  Council  transport 
and  personnel.  The  administration  of  the  meal  services  is  carried  out  from  the 
Health  Department.  The  Council  has  consistently  developed  ‘Meals  on  Wheels’. 

(iv)  Visitor  for  the  Aged 

A Nurse /Visitor  is  employed  whose  duties  involve  the  regular  visiting  of  aged 
persons,  particularly  those  living  alone,  who  are  likely  to  be  in  need  of  care  and 
attention — ^liaison  with  voluntary  organisations — and  ascertaining  detailed  in- 
formation from  applicants  for  one  or  more  of  the  Council’s  services  for  the  aged. 

(v)  Bathing  and  Qeansing  Service 

Baths  are  provided  free  of  charge  at  the  Health  Centre  to  those  aged  persons 
who  on  account  of  their  condition  cannot  use  the  existing  Public  Baths.  A Nurse 
is  in  attendance  to  render  assistance  if  necessary. 
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(vi)  Qeansing  Service 

Occasional  cleansing  services  are  provided  for  those  aged  persons  where  their 
accommodation  has  been  allowed  to  become  so  dirty  and  unwholesome  that  it 
has  become  beyond  their  capabilities  to  get  it  clean  again,  although  possibly  able 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a domestic  help  to  keep  it  at  least  for  a time  sanitary 
once  it  has  been  cleaned. 

(vii)  Register  of  the  Aged 

The  department  maintains  a Register  of  the  Aged  in  card  index  form  which 
contains  at  present  approximately  3,000  names.  The  Record  card  details  compre- 
hensive information  with  regard  to  the  personal  and  domestic  circumstances  of 
each  aged  person.  | 

54.  In  addition  to  the  above  services  for  the  elderly,  numerous  other  services  I 
are  made  available  by  two  voluntary  organisations,  the  Finsbury  Old  People’s  » 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  Finsbury  Employment  Scheme  for  the  Elderly,  over  ! 
which  organisations  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  much  direct  or  indirect  I 
control  by  virtue  of  being  Hon.  Secretary  of  both  bodies.  The  administrative  work  I 
of  both  is  closely  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  Health  Department.  Details  of  i 
the  Services  are  as  under;  ; 

(a)  Finshnry  Employment  Scheme  for  the  Elderly  j 

This  scheme,  first  launched  in  a small  way  early  in  1951,  has  been  developed 

largely  as  a health  measure  to  preserve  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  ageing 
persons  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  life  and  above  all  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  unwanted  and  still  have  a part  to  play  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Some  120  elderly  persons  undertake  work  which  is  mostly  outwork  for  firms 
who  have  generously  co-operated,  but  some  articles  are  made  for  direct  sale  to 
the  trade  or  the  public.  The  elderly  are  paid  a small  wage  amounting  to  10s.  a 
week.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  gives  great  pleasure  and  often  changes  their  life 
from  one  of  dreariness  to  one  of  a purpose.  The  Scheme  is  housed  at  a Work 
Centre  named  ‘Brooke  House’  situated  at  39/41  Gloucester  Way,  E.C.I.,  made  s 
possible  as  a result  of  a number  of  generous  benefactors  and  opened  by  the  late 
Lord  Horder  in  1954.  It  has  developed  into  a flourishing  venture  which  is  a show  I 
centre  receiving  visitors  literally  from  all  over  the  world,  and  is  demonstrating  the 
correctness  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  its  work.  It  was  a pioneering 
venture  and  has  been  copied  in  several  places  in  the  country  and  even  overseas  ' 
in  New  Zealand.  The  scheme  has  been  generously  supported  by  grants  from  the  ’ 
Council. 

i 

(b)  Finsbury  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee 

This  body  co-ordinates  the  work  done  by  the  various  voluntary  bodies  who 
are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  elderly.  It  operates  in  close  association  with 
the  services  provided  by  the  Council  and  receives  financial  grants  from  the  latter. 

It  has  inaugurated  the  following  services: 

[ 

Domicfliary  Chiropody  Service 

Free  of  charge  to  those  aged  persons  who  are  unable  by  reason  of  senility 
chronic  sickness,  etc.  to  attend  personally  the  Foot  Clinic  at  the  Health  Centre. 

Mending  Scheme  for  the  Aged 

This  Scheme  provides  in  association  with  the  Finsbury  Employment  Scheme  for 
the  Elderly  a Mending  Service  for  the  aged.  There  is  no  charge  to  the  aged. 
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S.O.S.  Card  Scheme 

The  purpose  of  the  Scheme  is  to  enable  old  people  living  alone  to  contact  some- 
one outside  their  home  in  an  emergency.  The  Scheme  besides  having  a practical 
value  also  has  a comfort  value,  as  many  of  the  aged  persons  express  the  sense 
of  security  which  possession  of  the  card  affords  them. 

Barber  Service 

Haircutting  and  shaving  for  elderly  men  who  are  housebound  or  bedridden  and 
for  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  make  alternative  arrangements. 

Wireless 

The  Committee  sponsors  applications  from  bedridden  or  housebound  aged 
persons  desiring  wireless  facilities  provided  by  The  Wireless  for  the  Bedridden 
Society  and  itself  provides  Wireless  Relay  Services  to  the  elderly  and  to  the  Meal 
Centres  through  arrangements  made  with  the  two  Relay  Wireless  Companies 
which  cover  the  borough. 

Nutritional  Supplements  are  supplied  to  various  voluntary  organisations  for 
resale  to  elderly  persons  attending  their  clubs  at  a price  considerably  less  than 
the  normal  retail  service. 

Ophthalmic  Service 

There  are  many  elderly  persons  who  are  in  need  of  glasses  or  other  treatment 
but  who  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  make  an  appointment  at  a hospital  or  other 
clinic.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Moorfields  Eye  Hospital  to  cater 
for  such  persons. 

Coal  and  Logs  are  provided  in  emergencies. 

Social  Worker 

The  Committee  employ  a full  time  Social  Worker  who  works  in  close  association 
with  the  Council’s  Nurse /Visitor  for  the  Aged.  Her  duties  in  general  are  to  aid  the 
aged  and  sick  poor  to  obtain  such  benefits  as  may  be  available  from  any  source, 
whether  voluntary  or  statutory  and  in  the  course  of  her  work  to  give  such  personal 
help,  comfort  and  friendship  as  may  be  possible. 

Social  Welfare 

55.  (i)  The  Council  encourages  all  voluntary  organisations  in  the  borough  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  services  available  to  the  residents  of  Finsbury,  particularly 
those  provided  to  the  elderly  for  meals  and  recreation  under  Section  31  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948.  In  this  connection  grants  are  made  to  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  and  Islington  Family  Service  Unit  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  136  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  assesses  the  need  for  grants  on  the  basis  of  reports 
submitted  by  the  organisations  concerned  on  the  work  performed  by  close  personal 
contact,  and  recommends  the  Council  according  to  his  findings. 

(ii)  Social  Worker  for  Common  Lodging  House 
56.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  the  Calouste  Gulbenkian 
Foundation,  Lisbon,  have  agreed  to  make  a grant  of  £2,000  for  an  experiment 
of  appointing  a trained  social  worker  to  study  and  try  to  meet  the  mental  and 
material  needs  of  the  residents  of  a large  common  lodging  house,  situated  in 
Finsbury,  some  of  whom  might  by  appropriate  help  be  reintegrated  into  society. 
Applications  are  now  being  invited  for  the  appointment  of  Social  Worker. 
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Health  Education 

57.  A continuous  programme  of  health  education  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
year  by  the  exhibition  of  public  posters  and  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets  and  other 
literature  from  suitable  centres.  Exhibition  Stands  are  used  at  the  Health  Centre 
to  display  publicity  matter  received  from  the  various  Ministries  and  the  depart- 
ment co-operates  in  the  health  publicity  programme  of  the  London  County 
Council  Health  Division  III.  Film  strips  and  films  are  shown  and  lectures  given 
by  members  of  the  staff  to  the  public  or  specialised  sections  of  the  community, 
i.e.  food  traders,  etc. 

Disinfection  for  Export 

58.  Considerable  quantities  of  secondhand  clothing  are  disinfected  on  behalf  of 
certain  export  firms. 

Qean  Air  Act,  1956 

59.  The  department  is  responsible  for  the  practicable  application  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  1956,  to  the  Borough,  involving  the  maintenance  of  day-to-day  inspec- 
tion, detailed  records  and  submission  of  reports. 

The  principal  matters  dealt  with  under  the  Act  are: 

(a)  The  control  of  dark  smoke. 

(b)  Smoke,  grit  and  dust  from  furnaces. 

(c)  Smoke  Control  Areas. 

(d)  Adaptation  of  fireplaces. 

(e)  Smoke  nuisances. 

® Publicity  and  educational. 

The  Council  has  approved  in  principle  the  formation  of  a Smoke  Control  Area, 
the  preliminary  survey  for  which  was  undertaken  by  this  department. 

Atmospheric  PoUutian  Recording 

60.  The  Council  maintain,  in  association  with  the  Department  of  Scientific  & 
Industrial  Research,  on  the  roof  of  the  Health  Centre,  an  Atmospheric  Pollution 
Station  for  the  daily  measurement  of  the  amount  of  smoke  and  free  sulphur 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  monthly  measurement  of  deposits  (grit,  soot, 
etc.)  and  sulphur  dioxide  content  by  the  lead  peroxide  method.  These  findings  are 
recorded  and  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
In  addition  to  these  standard  observations  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  actively 
preparing  a scheme  for  research  into  the  radioactive  pollution  in  Finsbury  in 
conjunction  with  the  Borough  Polytechnical  College  and  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil as  a possible  factor  in  the  causation  of  Cancer  of  the  Lung. 

Prevalence  and  Control  of  Infections  and  Contagious  Disease 

61.  The  Department  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases  in  accordance  with  the  Statutory  requirements  and  the  prevention  of 
further  infection.  This  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  an  Infectious  Disease 
Register  and  the  submission  of  considerable  statistical  information  to  the  Registrar 
General  and  Government  Departments  and  the  payment  of  medical  practitioners’ 
fees  in  respect  of  notification  of  diseases.  All  cases  notified  are  visited  by  the 
Public  Health  Nurse/Visitor  and  energetic  measures  taken  whenever  indicated 
to  ensure  adequate  minimisation  of  the  danger  of  infection  to  others  and  the 
supervision  of  contacts  whether  residing  or  employed  in  the  Borough.  Many  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  statute  upon  the  department  in  respect  of  infectious 
diseases  are  of  course  only  called  upon  to  be  put  into  effect  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency — such  as  an  outbreak  of  smallpox,  typhoid  or  poliomyelitis.  The 
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correspondence  between  Boroughs  in  this  matter  is  substantial,  as  is  the  corres- 
pondence with  local  firms  and  schools.  Disinfection  is  carried  out  after  infectious 
disease  when  considered  necessary. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

62.  Whilst  the  London  County  Council  are  the  Planning  Authority  for  the 
County,  the  Borough  Council  is  regularly  consulted  by  them,  and  all  planning 
matters  affecting  properties  in  the  Borough  are  discussed  with  the  Council.  In  the 
day-to-day  deaUngs  with  the  Town  Planning  Applications,  the  Borough  Councils 
give  observations  as  to  forms  of  use,  access  to  buildings  and  road  widening  pro- 
posals. The  Council  administers  the  Advertisement  Regulations  which  were  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  County  Council.  There  is  considerable  work  in  the  office  dealing 
with  local  enquiries  and  giving  explanation  on  planning  matters.  In  this  matter, 
further  delegation  of  functions  by  the  County  Councils  to  the  boroughs  is  expected 
in  the  future. 

National  Parks 

63.  This  does  not  apply. 


TraflBc 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

64.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Finsbury,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  City  of  London, 
is  traversed  by  five  main  traffic  arteries  (i.e.  PentonviUe  Road  and  City  Road 
(A.501),  Goswell  Road  (A.l),  Farringdon  Road  (A.201  and  B.503),  St.  John 
Street  (B.501)  and  Rosebery  Avenue  (A.401)),  and  provides  important  east  to  west 
routes  via  Old  Street  and  ClerkenweU  Road,  the  volume  of  both  through  and 
local  vehicular  traffic  is  extremely  heavy.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  main 
traffic  routes  named  but  also  to  a large  number  of  side  streets  which  are  being 
used  by  traffic  more  and  more  to  avoid  traffic  signals  and  congestion  on  the  main 
arteries.  The  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  is  therefore  a most  impor- 
tant function  in  which  the  Council  serves  much  more  than  local  needs.  This  is 
shown  by  the  unusually  high  percentage  of  roads  which  are  classified  (nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  mileage).  Out  of  a total  mileage  of  30-67  there  are  9-82  miles 
which  are  classified  and  include  several  important  metropolitan  traffic  arteries 
such  as  part  of  the  Ring  Road,  part  of  the  East  to  West  route  and  extremely 
important  radial  routes  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  As  a Central  London 
Borough  the  Council  recognises  that  the  cost  of  road  upkeep  and  improvement 
of  such  important  traffic  routes  must  be  high — ^the  Annual  Estimates  for  the 
year  1958-59  indicate  that  the  expenditure  proposed  on  highway  maintenance 
including  improvement  of  traffic  signals  to  be  £85,000;  for  road  improvements 
£28,000;  and  for  reinstatements  due  to  the  work  of  Statutory  Undertakers  £30,000. 
The  last-mentioned  figure  shows  the  extent  of  disturbance  to  highways  due  to 
underground  works  by  the  Statutory  Undertakers.  A feature  of  the  road  work 
in  a central  borough  is  the  large  number  of  junctions  where  there  are  traffic 
signal  installations.  Up  to  recent  years,  except  for  specialised  paving  work  as 
asphalt,  the  Council  satisfactorily  carried  out  the  greater  part  of  its  road  main- 
tenance work  by  direct  labour,  but  now  owing  to  difficulties  of  recruiting  suitable 
labour  the  Council  takes  advantage  of  the  contracting  facilities  that  are  available. 

Street  Markets  are  a very  well  known  feature  of  Finsbury — there  are  four 
situated  respectively  at  Chapel  Market  (one  of  the  most  famous  markets  in  Lon- 
don), Exraouth  Market,  Whitecross  Street  and  Farringdon  Road,  and  in  all  there 
are  527  stalls  sites  for  which  591  licenses  are  issued.  At  an  inquiry  held  by  the  Home 
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Office  in  April  1956  into  street  trading  charges  throughout  London,  Finsbury  was 
shown  to  have  the  most  economically  run  street  markets. 

Street  Lighting 

65.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  street  lighting  of  its  roads.  The  Council 
has  approved  a scheme  for  the  conversion  of  all  its  gas  lighting  in  side  streets 
to  electricity  and  this  work  which  has  been  phased  into  stages  is  now  in  its  final 
stage.  As  soon  as  this  programme  has  been  completed  the  Council  propose  to 
proceed  with  the  modernisation  of  the  electric  lighting  of  the  main  roads.  The 
day-to-day  maintenance  work  on  electric  and  gas  street  lighting  appliances  and 
apparatus  is  carried  out  by  contract  with  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Boards. 

Naming  and  Nnmbering  of  Streets 

66.  In  this  respect  the  County  Council  are  the  Central  Authority  with  the  Borough 
Councils  putting  their  Naming  and  Numbering  Orders  into  effect.  In  an  estab- 
lished Borough  such  as  this  there  is  little  work  arising  under  this  heading. 

Parking  Places 

67.  Many  problems  are  now  arising  in  central  areas  such  as  Finsbury  in  respect 
of  parking  in  streets,  Finsbury  can  claim  some  credit  in  that  last  year  it  obtained 
an  Act  of  ParHament  to  carry  out  a scheme  which  would  enable  an  underground 
car  park  to  be  built  under  Finsbury  Square.  This  scheme  which  the  Council  has 
evolved  is  a notable  example  of  the  way  in  which  a local  authority  can  co-operate 
with  private  enterprise  in  solving  a traffic  problem  without  placing  a heavy 
financial  burden  on  either  the  taxpayer  or  the  ratepayer.  It  envisages  a private 
enterprise  under  a lease  carrying  out  works  estimated  to  cost  £300,000  to  provide 
an  open  space  with  an  underground  car  park  beneath  the  open  space.  The  trading 
rights  will  be  leased  in  return.  Finsbury’s  concern  about  the  parking  question  was 
also  indicated  when  before  the  outbreak  of  war  it  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  arrange  that  its  air-raid  shelters  should  be  designed  with  the  dual  purpose  of 
acting  as  a shelter  during  the  war  and  later  being  capable  of  being  adapted  for 
car  parking  purposes. 

Road  Safety 

68.  The  records  of  all  accidents  on  the  road  and  an  analysis  thereof  is  regularly 
carried  out  in  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department,  and  as  far  as  possible,  appro- 
priate action  is  taken.  There  is  a Borough  Public  Safety  Committee  which  deals 
with  all  aspects  of  safety  and  the  Council  has  appointed  a Road  Safety  Officer. 

Bus  Shelters 

69.  There  are  no  bus  shelters  in  Finsbury  and  no  responsibilities  are  involved 
under  this  head. 

Private  Street  Works 

70.  Finsbury  is  a long  established  Central  London  Borough  and  private  street 
works  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  Council’s  highway 
activities.  There  is  however  a very  large  volume  of  work  involved  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  estate  roads  in  the  Borough  due  to  post-war  housing  develop- 
ment which  inevitably  takes  the  form  of  demolishing  old  areas  and  redevelopment 
of  the  cleared  areas  on  modem  and  comprehensive  lines. 

Oilier  functions  not  referred  to  in  Appendix  ‘B’ 

71.  The  services  referred  to  above  are  those  the  Commission  are  enquiring  into 
at  this  stage  as  specified  in  Appendix  ‘B’  but  of  course  the  Council  has  other 
functions,  for  example.  Public  Libraries,  Civil  Defence  and  Fuel  Distribution.  It 
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■ of  interest  to  deal  briefly  with  these  three  services  in  order  to  indicate  the 
eWency  with  which  these  particular  services  have  been  developed. 


Public  Library  Service 

72  The  Public  Libraries  Acts  were  adopted  by  the  Parish  of  Clerkenwell  in  1887 
nd  the  first  library  (temporary  premises)  was  opened  in  1888;  the  present  Central 
T ibrarv  building  was  opened  in  1890.  From  the  outset,  local  acceptance  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  public  library  service  has  been  on  the  most  literal  and 
nroeressive  scale;  for  example,  Clerkenwell  accepted  a gift  of  £600  (which  a 
Lishbouring  Borough  had  refused)  offered  by  a Highbury  resident  as  a reward 
for  adopting  the  Acts,  and  within  a year  or  two  the  governing  body  of  Com- 
missioners delegated  the  Librarian  of  the  time  (stUl  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ficures  in  the  Public  Library  world)  to  attend  a Conference  of  Librarians  in 
Chicago.  The  direct  result  of  this  visit  to  the  United  States  (and  an  early  instance 
of  local'enterprise)  was  that  Clerkenwell  became,  in  1894,  the  first  Ubrary  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  adopt  the  Open  Access  System.  This  created  a tremendous 
uproar  in  the  Ubrary  world,  lasting  for  several  years,  but  the  system  is  now  in 
general  use  throughout  the  world. 

73.  Further  evidence  of  the  advanced  attitude  of  the  local  elders  towards  the 
Ubrary  movement  is  exempUfled  by; 

(a)  The  principle  of  admitting  locaUy  employed  persons  as  members  (1905). 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a separate  room  for  children  (1898). 

(c)  The  regular  issue  of  a printed  Ubrary  buUetin  (commended  in  1894). 

(d)  Liaison  with  schools  (1906). 

General  acceptance  of  these  ideas  did  not  come  for  many  years. 


74  The  descriptive  handbook  of  juvenile  literature  (pubUshed  by  Finsbury  in 
1906)  was  described  by  the  Press  as  ‘the  most  comprehensive  and  advanced  cata- 
logue of  juvenile  Uterature  pubUshed  by  any  Library  Committee  in  the  country . 
Other  landmarks  in  the  early  history  of  the  Libraries  were  pubUc  lectures  (started 
in  1909),  a staff  grading  scheme  with  assisted  post-entry  training  (1924),  the 
establishment  of  a comprehensive  system  of  collections  of  books  in  local  schools 
(1933).  The  adoption  of  the  Dickman  charging  system  (1936)  was  the  first  and 
only  experiment  of  its  kind  in  London. 


75.  Since  the  war,  developments  have  been  in  close  step  with  current  Ubrary 
theory  and  practice.  The  book  deUvery  service  for  invaUd  old  age  pensionCTS  in- 
augurated in  1947  was  a pioneer  scheme  and  the  Gramophone  Records  Libmy, 
opened  in  1948,  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  London  or  elsewhere.  The  new  Chil- 
dren’s Library,  known  as  ‘Treasure  Island’,  was  opened  in  1955  and  incorporates 
every  possible  modern  development.  It  provides  a wide  range  of  services  both  to 
children  and  teachers,  with  the  close  co-operation  of  the  schools  in  the  Borough. 
The  Central  Library  has  been  completely  replanned  and  refunushed,  arm  a 
separate  Technical  and  Science  Department  has  been  estabUshed.  In  1956  Finsbury 
was  second  in  the  country  to  instaU  photo-charging,  a system  rapidly  finihng 
favour.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  a Wide  range  of  cultural  activities.  For 
children,  since  the  war,  there  have  been  film  shows.  Junior  Town  Council,  play- 
reading groups,  an  acting  group,  annual  Book  Weeks,  a children’s  puppet  groiy, 
gramophone  recitals;  story  hours  and  lectures  were  weU  estabUshed  before  the 

For  adults,  Finsbury  has  organised  recitals  of  recorded  music,  a gramophone 
club,  play-reading  groups,  informal  language  courses  (utilising  gramophone 
records),  lectures  on  art  appreciation  and  current  affairs,  opera  lecture-recitals, 
exhibitions  of  children’s  art  and  theatre  history,  debates  in  Ucensed  premises  (under 
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the  heading  ‘Pub  Parliament’).  The  Finsbury  Art  Group,  subsidised  by  the  Council, 
has  arranged  art  lectures  and  film  shows,  and  regular  exhibitions.  That  the 
Council  is  alive  to  the  need  for  the  widest  interpretation  of  service  is  evidenced  by 
the  admission  of  readers  holding  a borrower  s ticket  from  any  pubuc  library  in 
the  country;  by  the  principle  of  bearing  all  carriage  costs  on  books  borrowed 
from  other  libraries;  by  issuing  books  for  a loan  period  of  one  month  instead  of 
the  conventional  fortnight,  and  by  taking  out  subscriptions  to  certain  special 
libraries.  The  extent  of  Finsbury’s  development  in  this  field  since  the  war  is 
indicated  by  expenditure.  This  has  increased  from  a total  of  £11,000  for  the  year 
1946-47  to  £34,000  for  the  year  1958-59.  During  the  same  period  expenditure  on 
books  book-binding  and  periodicals  has  risen  from  something  under  £3,000 
to  the  present  total  of  £8.330  (which  includes  gramophone  records).  The  Staff 
has  also  been  increased  during  the  same  period  from  20  to  28.  Developments  now 
under  active  consideration  include  the  application  of  micro-tests  and  micro- 
recording, a larger  branch  library  for  the  St.  Luke’s  area  and  other  branch 
library  provision,  further  developments  in  our  work  with  children,  and  the 
question  of  technical  services  for  industry. 

76.  The  scope  of  the  library  service  as  at  present  administered  in  Finsbury  may 
be  summarised  as  follows: 

(i)  Function 

Assessing  and  satisfying  the  individual  and  corporate  needs  of  the  Borough  in 
the  fields  of  informal  education,  information  and  recreation. 

(ii)  People  served 

Students,  technicians,  specialists,  research  workers,  adults  and  children  at  home, 
children  at  school,  old  age  pensioners,  any  other  special  classes  (e.g.  Charter- 
house  Brethren). 

(a)  Supplying  books  and  music  for  home  use. 

(b)  Supply  of  gramophone  records  for  home  use  and  for  use  by  schools  and 
groups. 

(c)  Supply  of  information  and  provision  of  facilities  for  studying  on  library 
premises. 

(d)  Provision  of  current  periodicals. 

(e)  Collection  and  preservation  of  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Borough. 

(f)  Exploitation  of  all  possible  outside  sources  for  specialised  information. 

(g)  Cultural  activities  under  the  1948  Act,  for  adults,  children  and  local  societies. 

(iii)  Co-operative  services 

(h)  Collection  and  preservation  of  special  subject  material  (photography). 

(i)  Collection  and  preservation  of  out-of-print  fiction  by  certain  authors  (names 
beginning  COM  to  CRH). 

(j)  Collection  of  play-reading  sets  by  authors  in  the  same  category  as  above. 

(k)  Provision  of  fiction  in  Russian. 

Conclusion 

77.  The  Library  services  detailed  above  are  administered  by  the  Borough 
Librarian  and  a staff  of  whom  a suitable  proportion  are  professionally  qualified 
and  have  a long  record  of  public  library  experience  in  Finsbury  and  elsewhere.  In 
all  respects  it  is  claimed  that  the  service  is  being  efficiently  administered  and  the 
functions  of  the  Council  properly  carried  out. 
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Civil  Defence 

7R  With  the  recommencement  of  Civil  Defence  in  1949  the  Council  has  given 
thnrouBh  consideration  to,  and  taken  every  step  to  ensure  the  adequate  discharge 
of  its  responsibiKties  under  the  Civil  Defence  Act  of  1948,  and  in  respect  of  such 
functions^delegated  to  it  under  that  Act  from  tune  to  time.  Since  1949  a Civil 
Defence  Committee  has  been  regularly  elected  and  has  met  monthly,  and  as  the 
resoonsibilities  of  the  local  authority  in  respect  of  civil  defence  have  increased, 
a Civil  Defence  Officer  and  additional  staff  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
aoDointed.  In  respect  of  civil  defence  premises  this  borough  has  always  maintained 
a pioneer' outlook.  It  was  realised  from  the  very  onset  that  the  type  of  premises 
provided  have  a psychological  outlook  upon  the  development  and  attitude  of  the 
corps  The  Council  has  built  and  provided  adequate,  comfortable  and  well- 
eauipped  premises  including  a well  ventilated  underground  Control  Room  ready 
for  instant  manning  and  use.  The  Council  has  raised  the  Civil  Defence  Corps 
of  323  to  assist  in  its  discharge  of  obligations. 


79  In  general  Finsbury  has  always  done  its  utmost,  not  only  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  under  the  Civil  Defence  Act  to  the  fullest,  blit  also  to  be  forward 
looking  and  bold  in  its  function  as  to  the  best  methods  and  techmques  for  the 
development  of  the  machinery  instituted  for  this  purpose. 


Fuel  Distribution 

80.  The  control  and  distribution  of  coal  is  governed  by  the  Coal  Distribution 
Order  1943,  and  the  Retail  Control  Prices  Order  1941.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the  whole  of  this  service  for  the  Boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  Holborn  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  Finsbury.  This  area  is  a ‘trolley’  area  and  residents  are  dependent 
upon  regular  weekly  supplies  from  the  merchants  with  whom  they  are  registered 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  older  flats  (of  which  there  are  5,571)  in  which  ffi^te 
is  little  or  no  stocking  space,  limits  householders  to  purchasing  by  the  hundred- 
weight There  are  19,404  domestic  registrations,  2,742  non-industrial,  774  indus- 
trial all  requiring  individual  attention.  120  coal  merchants  are  Ucensed  to  remil 
coal”  in  the  two  Boroughs  and  there  are  9 coal  shops.  During  the  coal  year  ended 
on  30th  April,  1958,  30,579  tons  of  coal  were  consumed. 


PART  IV 

Financial  Statement 

81.  From  the  financial  view-point  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  functions  of  the 
Council  are  efficiently  carried  out.  Broadly  speaking  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Borough  can  be  set  out  as  follows: 

Commercial  property  76-25% 

Industrial  property  13-75% 

Residential  property  10% 

Rate  collection  is  most  efficiently  administered  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  col- 
lection can  be  illustrated  by  the  collection  statistics  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee monthly,  e.g.  on  the  8th  February,  1958,  percentage  of  mte  coflected  was 
92-2%.  The  control  and  supervision  of  housing  in  Finsbury  is  conducted  at  a 
very  economic  administrative  cost  and  is  due  largely  to  the  compact  and  manage- 
able area  of  the  Borough.  The  Council  makes  an  annual  review  of  rents  charged 
over  all  their  estates  and  has  for  several  years  past  obtained  the  wiUmg 
of  their  tenants  to  spread  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  site  acquisition  and  building 
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for  new  estates.  In  1957-58  the  contribution  to  the  Housing  Revenue  Account  ia 
respect  of  those  estates  which  are  fully  occupied  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
£11,500  representing  a rate  charge  of  l-25d. 

82.  An  illustration  of  the  Borough’s  financial  soundness  and  growth  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  tables: 

Table  of  Loan  Debt 
£ £ 


1902  . . 108,879 

1954  . 

2,615,972 

1922  . . 61,335 

1955  . 

2,804,320 

1932  . 415,808 

1956  . 

3,254,014 

1942  . . 839,838 

1957  . 

3,634,506 

1952  . . 1,828,784 

1958  . over 

£4  million 

1953  . 2.137,836 

Table  of  Rateable  Values 

£ 

1903  ■ . . 951,673 

1954  . 

1,015,287 

1922  . . 1,051.074 

1955  . 

1,023,209 

1932  . . 1,198,889 

1956  . 

1,033.938 

1942  . . 1,283,523 

1957  . 

2,483,498 

1952  . 974,182 

1958  . 

2.214,190 

1953  . . 1,009,831 

S3.  The  following  statement  of  cost  to  Finsbury  by  way  of  rate  poundage 

(including  precepts)  compared  with  the  County  averages 

for  the  financial  year 

1957-58  is  submitted: 

County 

Rate  Poundage 
Finsbury  including 

Service 

Average 

County  Council  Precept 

5,  d. 

j.  d. 

Education 

4 4-88 

4 4-88 

Libraries  and  Art  Galleries 

8-06 

3-69 

House  and  Trade  Refuse  .... 

1 1-67 

6-39 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  . 

7-79 

8-86 

Baths  and  Wash-houses  .... 

7*74 

8-27 

Parks  and  Pleasure  Ground 

8-91 

11-42 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 

7-58 

7-59 

Other  Health  Services  .... 

1-lb 

5-85 

Care  of  Deprived  Children. 

3-93 

3-93 

Housing 

1 9*47 

1 8-45 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948  . 

5-16 

6-38 

Highways  and  Bridges  .... 

1 10-68 

1 8-99 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

2-61 

2-49 

Street  Lighting 

5-73 

3-09 

Fire  Service 

5-09 

5-09 

Other  Rate  Fund  Sm^ices  .... 

3 2-24 

2 10-70 

Equalisation  Fund 

5-20 

1 10-13 

Gross  Rate  (including  Equalisation  Fund)  . 

20  5-56 

20  3-63 

Equalisation  Fund  Receipts 

2 0-96 

— 

Net  Rate  (including  Equalisation  Fund) 

16  10-97 

17  4-00 

Rate  for  Borough  Council  Services 

8 7-02 

7 1-75 

84.  The  following  Comparative  Rate  costs  for  1956-57  showing  the  cost  to 
Finsbury  of  services  in  relation  to  two  London  Boroughs  ‘A’  and  ‘B’  with  dormi- 
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tory  populations  of  100,000  and  120,000  illustrate  that  an  efficient  small  unit  can 
compare  most  favourably  with  the  larger  unit; 


Comparative  Rate  Costs,  1956-57 


Finsbury 

Borough  *A’ 

Borough  ‘B’ 

Borough  Services 

Net  Expen- 
diture 

Rate 
in  £ 

Net  Expen- 
diture 

Rate 
in  £ 

Net  Expen- 
diture 

Rate 
in  £ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

House  and  Trade  Refuse 
Removal 
Street  Cleansing 
Street  Maintenance  . 

Public  Lighting 
Sewerage .... 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  . 
Other  Public  Health  . 
Housing  . . • ■ 

Libraries . . . ■ 

Civil  Defence  . 

Open  Spaces  . 

Cemeteries 
Other  Services  . 

51,494 

44,661 

51,036 

22,731 

14,134 

59,972 

52,652 

23,928 

26,587 

2,072 

40,779 

94,150 

5-18 

4.49 

5- 14 
2-29 

1- 42 

6- 04 
5-30 

2- 41 
2-68 

•21 

4-10 

9-47 

102,157 

57,291 

80,202 

40,476 

10,743 

71,795 

49,635 

96,695 

56,782 

2,360 

6,755 

21,275 

149,415 

15-70 

8-81 

12-33 

6-22 

1-65 

11-04 

7- 63 
14-86 

8- 73 
•36 

1-04 

3-27 

22-97 

124,812 

107,361 

122,985 

30,563 

48,714 

57.868 

73,775 

74,335 

62,771 

1,138 

37,499 

160,321 

14-13 

12- 15 

13- 92 

3- 46 

5- 52 

6- 55 
8-35 
8-42 

7- 11 
-13 

4- 25 

18-15 

Total  Net  Expenditure 

484,196 

48-73 

745,581 

114-61 

902,142 

102-14 

Less  Receipts  Part  V L.  G. 
Act  1948  . 

23,224 

2-34 

15,842 

2-43 

22,929 

2-60 

COST  OF  BOROUGH 
SERVICES  . 

460,972 

46-39 

729,739 

112-18 

879,213 

99-54 

Add  Contributions  to 
Special  Funds, 
ftovisions  and 
Reserves 

Equalisation  Grant 
Contribution 

6,900 

182,095 

■69 

18-32 

- 

— 

35,332 

40,449 

4-00 

4-58 

649,967 

65-40 

729,739 

112-18 

954,994 

108-12 

Less  Equalisation  Grant 
Receipts . 

— 

. _ 

264,000 

40-58 

153,310 

17-36 

TOTAL  NET  EXPENDI- 
TURE & PRO  VISIONS . 

649,967 

65-40 

465,739 

71-60 

801,684 

90-76 

85.  In  using  the  above  figures  it  should  be  noted  that  certain  services  are  given 
to  a large  Finsbury  day-time  population  and  for  purposes  other  than  the  night 
time  or  normal  population  of  an  average  Borough,  e.g.: 

(1)  Refuse  Removal  and  Sewer  maintenance  for  Offices  and  Commercial 

Premises.  ...  , r>  4 

(2)  Street  Cleansing  and  maintenance,  and  Public  Lightmg  of  Through  Roads 

to  Docks,  City,  West  End,  between  three  or  more  main  line  Stations, 
Central  Meat  Market,  etc.  t * 

(3)  Baths  cater  for  City  Office  staffs,  and  swimming  clubs  other  than  those  ot 

local  residents.  ■ « * 1 

(4)  Public  Health  services  include  activities  such  as  Inspection  ot  Central 
Meat  Market,  cafes  etc.  catering  for  other  than  Finsbury  residents. 

8 — ^W.E.  VOL.  I 
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(5)  Libraries  supply  scientific  and  other  books  to  day-time  population,  and 
all  library  facilities  are  fully  available  to  all  day-time  population. 

(6)  Civil  Defence  covers  Office  and  Commercial  etc.  premises  with  no  night- 
time population.  , , , a,  . 

(7)  Open  Spaces — Barnet  Playing  Fields  and  local  squares  offer  sporting  and 
recreational  facilities  to  staffs  (including  non-residents)  of  firms  in  the 
Borough. 

86.  Examination  of  statistics  relating  to  the  Council  shows  that  the  district  is 
financially  well  balanced,  having  8,654  domestic  hereditaments,  of  which  1,075  are 
in  the  very  low  rating  class  of  under  £10  rateable  value;  there  are  also  3,763 
commercial  properties  from  which  the  rates  offset  the  low  rating  class  of  domestic 
properties.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  hereditaments  there  are  1,208  industrial, 
24  educational,  48  hospital.  Crown  and  social  service  hereditaments  rateable;  a 
total  of  13,697  rateable  hereditaments.  The  rate  levied  on  the  rateable  value  of 
£li  million  of  commercial  properties  assists  in  balancing  the  rate-charge  for  not 
only  the  low  rated  properties  in  the  Borough  (which  contains  some  very  old 
property  being  acquired  under  slum-clearance  schemes)  but  also  the  Council  s 
contribution  to  properties  already  erected  at  high  post-war  costs  of  which  1,022 
flats  have  been  built  since  1945  to  provide  better  homes  for  its  population  includ- 
ing those  rendered  homeless  by  enemy  action  during  the  last  war  and  also  neces- 
sary through  past  slum-clearance  schemes.  It  also  assists  other  local  authorities 
in  the  London  County  area  as  72%  of  the  rate  levied  on  aU  properties  in  Finsbury 
is  passed  on  to  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  spite 
of  reductions  in  rateable  value  by  reason  of  derating  of  industrial  properties  of 
£744,643,  allowances  to  commercial  and  similar  properties  of  £361,857,  loss  of 
rateable  value  due  to  enemy  action  of  £315,975  and  deletion  from  the  Valuation 
List  of  £46,421  rateable  value  of  Electricity  and  Transport  hereditaments  as  re- 
quired by  section  85  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  the  present  rateable 
value  is  £2,214,190.  Such  a rateable  value  shows  that  the  Council  is  financially 
able  to  meet  and  continue  to  meet  its  present  and  increasing  responsibilities  for 
social  services  to  its  residents;  the  day-time  population  working  in  its  area  with 
their  requirements  of  highways,  health,  inspection  of  restaurants  and  cafes, 
libraries  for  pleasure  and  technical  publications,  baths  for  ordinary  swimming 
and  gala  facilities  for  office  and  industrial  works  organisation,  and  maintenance  of 
highways  used  by  through  traffic — both  passenger  and  heavy  goods — to  the  City, 
West  End  and  Dock  areas.  For  comparison  regarding  financial  stability  it  should 
be  known  that  of  the  1,468  local  authorities  in  England  Wales  authorised  to  levy  a 
General  Rate  only  43  (including  all  City  and  County  Borough  Councils)  have  a 
rateable  value  exceeding  that  of  Finsbury.  Further  to  the  above  statement  the 
Council  have  contributed  since  1948  to  the  expenses  of  other  London  Borough 
Councils;  for  the  current  year  1958-59  the  cost  to  the  Council’s  ratepayers  wiU  be 
£236,710,  at  rate  over  2s.  2d.  in  the  £1  of  Rateable  Value.  The  revenue  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  excluding  Superannuation  and  Capital  Accounts,  is  estimated  to  be 
£2,268,000. 

PART  V 
Conclusions 

87.  The  functions  which  are  considered  to  be  most  appropriate  to  local  govern- 
ment should  be  settled  before  any  proposals  for  reorganisation  of  Greater  London 
are  considered.  Certain  functions  are  manifestly  better  carried  out  by  smaller 
authorities  in  touch  with  the  people,  e.g.  public  health,  shops  inspection,  housing, 
public  lighting,  refuse  collection,  rate  collection,  registration,  elections,  baths, 
street  trading  control,  open  spaces,  libraries  and  highways  maintenance,  whereas 
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the  more  general  services  such  as  hospitals,  trunk  roads  and  sewers,  and  education 
should  be  reserved  to  the  larger  authorities  with  representation  thereon  of  the 
small  authorities. 

88.  Population  is  not  the  correct  standard  to  determine  the  size  of  local  authori- 
ties, as  so  many  different  circumstances  apply  in  different  areas  e.g.  Central  Lon- 
don. The  size  of  a local  authority  should  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  (1)  its  history  and  tradition;  (2)  its  record  of  achievement; 
(3)  that  its  population  can  easily  get  to  and  be  represented  on  the  council  of  the 
authority;  (4)  it  must  be  efficient,  and  if  efficient  should  not  be  disturbed,  and 
(5)  its  financial  resources  must  be  adequate. 

89.  Any  adjustment  of  boundaries  or  reorganisation  should  not  be  imposed  by 
a central  authority  but  should  be  decided  freely  by  the  authorities  concerned  who 
know  their  local  circumstances  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  have  regard  to  local 
conditions,  community  interest,  and  pride  in  their  boroughs. 

90.  The  transfer  of  services  from  local  authorities  has  not  always  improved  the 
efficiency  of  those  services.  Small  authorities  have  a vital  part  in  Local  Govern- 
ment. As  is  evidenced  by  the  case  of  Finsbury  they  can  undertake  and  test  new 
and  pioneering  schemes  in  the  field  of  local  government — and  being  a small  and 
compact  organisation  can  carry  approved  schemes  into  effect  with  speed  and 
efficiency. 

91.  There  appears  to  be  no  convincing  case  for  radically  reshaping  the  existing 
form  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  and  unless  the  Commission  obtains 
evidence  to  the  contrary  it  is  submitted  that  an  authority  such  as  Finsbury  with 
its  long  record  of  pioneering  history  and  achievements  should  retain  its  identity. 

92.  Finsbury  is  a compact  area  with  a large  day-time  population  for  which  it 
provides  many  services.  It  is  a balanced  community  and  capable  of  raising  the 
necessary  finance  for  aU  its  functions  and  services  and  for  any  additional  trans- 
ferred powers.  In  addition  to  considerable  Council  housing  estates  the  Borough 
is  well  provided  with  manufacturing  and  commercial  properties  of  all  kinds, 
educational  facilities  such  as  the  Northampton  College  of  Advanced  Technology 
and  cultural  activities  (e.g.  the  Public  Libraries,  Finsbury  Art  Group  and  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  Opera  Theatre).  In  an  area  in  Central  London  where  commerce 
and  industry  predominate  the  Council  is  of  the  view  that  the  night-time  population 
is  not  the  yardstick  by  which  to  judge  the  size  and  true  needs  of  the  area  for 
local  government  purposes  and  regard  must  be  had  both  to  the  large  day-time 
population  and  to  the  services  needed  by  that  population.  Finsbury  has  a day- 
time population  of  at  least  150,000  and  its  financial  resources  are  particularly 
sound  with  a penny  rate  product  of  £9,100  (1958-59).  The  record  of  the  Borough 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  this  report  and  the  Council  is  justifiably  proud  of  its 
achievements.  Members  of  the  Commission  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Borough 
and  will  be  given  aU  possible  assistance  by  the  members  and  officers. 

Henry  A.  Davey 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Rosebery  Avenue, 

E.C.I. 

May,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the  Fulham 
Metropohtan  Borough  Council 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
TO  THE 

CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
GREATER  LONDON 


Town  HaU, 

Fulham,  S.W.6. 

22nd  May,  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Madam  and  Gentlemen, 

By  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman 
of  your  Commission  invited  the  Council  to  submit  evidence  to  it  in  the  manner 
set  out  in  the  letter  referred  to.  I am,  therefore,  directed  by  the  Council  to  submit 
the  following  Statement  under  the  prescribed  headings,  namely: 


Description  of  Present  Local  Government  Arrangements 
The  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
functions  specified  in  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Education 

In  London  this  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council;  the 
administrative  county  is  divided  into  nine  divisions,  each  of  which  is  in  the  charge 
of  a Divisional  Education  Officer,  the  latter  deriving  his  authority  from  the  County 
Education  Officer.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  appoint  one-third  of  the 
number  of  managers  for  groups  of  primary  schools,  the  County  Council  appointing 
the  other  two-thirds,  and  the  County  Council  appoints  all  the  governors  for  the 
secondary  schools.  The  borough  councils  are  not  directly  represented  on  the 
Education  Committees. 

2.  Environmental  Health 

These  services  are,  at  present,  substantially  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough 
Council  but  the  following  are,  in  some  respects  (as  indicated  below),  shared  with 
the  London  County  Council: 

(a)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

These  services  are  shared  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County 
Council. 

(b)  Sewaage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Sewage  disposal  works  and  trunk  sewers  draining  from  more  than  one  authority 
are  maintained  by  the  London  County  Council;  local  sewers  are  maintained  by 
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the  Borough  Council.  Proposals  for  the  alteration,  reconstruction  or  abandon- 
ment of  local  sewers  require  the  prior  approval  of  the  London  County  Council. 

(c)  Drainage  from  Trade  Premises 

So  far  as  concerns  the  regulation  of  admission  of  trade  effluents  direct  to  London 
County  Council  sewers,  drainage  from  trade  premises  is  the  concern  only  of  the 
London  County  Council;  the  regulation  of  admission  of  such  effluents  to  local 
sewers  is  the  concern  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council  jointly. 

(d)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  London  County  Council  maintains  two  parks  within  the  borough,  viz. 
Normand  Park  and  Hurlingham  Park,  and  two  open  spaces,  originally  commons, 
viz.  Eelbrook  Common  and  Parsons  Green.  The  Borough  Council  maintains  four 
parks,  viz.  Bishop’s  Park,  South  Park,  Lillie  Road  Recreation  Ground  and 
Gwendwr  Garden  (with  a fifth  under  construction),  one  separate  Children’s  Play- 
ground and  several  open  spaces  including  some  churchyards.  The  London  County 
Council  has  also  a statutory  duty  under  the  London  Squares  Preservation  Act, 
1931  (21  & 22  Geo.  5 cxciii)  to  secure  the  preservation  as  open  spaces  of  Gwendwr 
Garden  (now  public)  and  Queen’s  Club  Gardens,  Ranelagh  Gardens  and  Riverside 
Gardens  and  the  protection  of  their  amenities. 

(e)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

Both  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  are  authorities  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  former  has  from  time  to  time  exercised  certain 
powers  thereunder  in  and  in  connection  with  its  parks.  It  is  understood  that  the 
London  County  Council  has  exercised  similar  powers  in  its  own  parks  and  also 
powers  particularly  relevant  to'  its  duties  as  an  education  authority. 

(f)  Regulation  of  Buildings,  including  By-laws  and  Sanitation 

Statutory  control  of  building  construction  and  sanitation  is  divided  between  the 
London  County  Council,  District  Surveyors  appointed  by  that  Council  under  the 
London  Building  Acts  (who,  although  appointed,  by  the  County  Council,  exercise 
statutory  powers  conferred  direct  upon  themselves)  and  the  Borough  Council, 
The  first  mentioned  directs  policy  by  making  by-laws  to  be  administered  by  the 
District  Surveyors  and  Borough  Councils,  and  by  the  promotion  of  legislation  in 
respect  of  building  control  and  by  exercising  a statutory  power  to  exempt  from 
specific  by-law  requirements  buildings  in  forms  of  construction  not  referred  to  in 
the  by-laws — ^a  function  performed  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  areas  outside  London.  There  has  been  a tendency  in  recent  years 
to  make  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  of  District  Surveyors  co-terminous  with 
borough  boundaries  and,  without  derogation  from  the  (statutory)  powers  and 
duties  of  the  District  Surveyors,  for  the  County  Council  to  delegate  to  the  borough 
councils  the  detailed  administration  of  matters  largely  of  a routine  character  to  be 
dealt  with  either  under  by-law  powers  or  in  accordance  with  a code  of  practice 
prepared  by  the  County  Council  in  consultation  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Standing  Joint  Committee.  The  Office  of  District  Surveyor  is  peculiar  to  the 
London  County  Council  area  and  any  extension  of  this  area  would  involve  either 
an  extension  of  the  system  of  District  Surveyors  to  cover  the  enlarged  area  or  the 
duties  of  these  officers  being  discharged  as  in  the  areas  of  other  urban  authorities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  County  Council  also  exercises  functions  in  respect  of  means  of  escape  froth 
fire,  public  buildings,  etc.,  elsewhere  exercised  by  borough  and  county  borough 
councils. 
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(g)  Health  Education  . 

This  includes  home  safety  measures  and  there  is  duplication  of  energies  in  the  1 

operation  of  this  service. 

(h)  The  Shops  Act,  1950 

The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for: 

(i)  hours  of  business; 

(ii)  washing  facilities  for  employees; 

(iii)  lavatory  accommodation. 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for; 

(i)  ventilation  of  buildings; 

(ii)  temperature  of  buildings; 

(iii)  lavatory  accommodation. 

(i)  Dianfection  and  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
Q Public  Conveniences 

(k)  Refiise  Collection  and  Disposal 

(l)  Street  Cleansing 

(m)  Burial  Grounds  and  Cemeteries 

These  services  are  administered  wholly  by  the  Borough  Council  and  in  the  cases 
(k)  and  0)  specific  arrangements  for  co-ordination  of  policy  between  boroughs 
exists  through  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

3.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

Although  the  responsibilities  under  these  Acts  are  primarily  those  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  borough  has  responsibilities  in  relation  to  Sections  47 
and  50  concerning  elderly  deprived,  etc.,  persons  who  require  to  be  dealt  with, 
i.e.  compulsory  removal  by  a Magistrate’s  Order  to  hospital  or  institution. 
Section  50,  of  course,  deals  with  the  burial  of  dead  persons  with  no  relatives. 

(c)  PowKS  and  Duties  under  file  National  Healfli  Service  Acts 

These  services  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council  but  of 
course  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  undertakes  day-to-day  administration. 

(d)  Mental  Health  Service 

(e)  Care  of  Children 

(0  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  minders 
(g)  Health  Education 

These  are  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  health  visitors,  etc.,  who  have 
to  work  in  close  liaison  with  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

It  is  submitted  that  in  the  services  included  in  this  heading,  there  is  especially 
emphasized  the  need  for  minute  local  knowledge  and  community  of  interest  which 
are  the  first  two  essentials  of  local  government.  In  this  respect,  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Town  Hall  is  the  place  which  the  public  knows  and  to 
which  people  resort  for  help  and  advice  in  the  resolving  of  their  difficulties.  The 
local  councillor  is  easy  of  access  in  case  of  need,  whereas  members  of  the  London 
County  Council,  or  any  other  top  tier  authority,  are  not  so  accessible  or  so  weE 
known  to  the  general  public.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  inter  alia,  that  the  CouncE, 
as  a constituent  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
has  already  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  the  delegation  to  the  borough  Councils  of 
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the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  functions  formerly  exercised  by  them  but  now 
exercised  by  the  London  County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
(see  further  note  below).  It  would  be  equally  desirable  in  matters  such  as  the 
registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders  and  the  care  of  children  where  local 
knowledge  is  so  invaluable.  This  is  recognised  by  the  County  Council  Officers 
who  frequently  approach  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  her  staff  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  their  greater  local  knowledge. 

4.  Housing 

Both  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are 
authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts.  The  Borough  Council  has  to 
obtain  the  planning  approval  of  the  County  Council  before  it  can  develop  land 
for  housing  purposes.  In  connection  with  the  estates  provided  by  the  County 
Council,  the  Borough  Council  has  no  control,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  accommodation  provided  by  the  County  Council  will  be  made  available  for 
Fulham  people.  The  Borough  Council  is  exclusively  the  authority  concerned  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  for  securing  the  repair,  maintenance  and 
sanitary  condition  of  houses.  With  regard  to  the  joint  responsibility  for  slum 
clearance,  this  is  carried  out  according  to  an  agreed  programme  submitted  to 
the  London  County  Council  for  consideration  and  consultation.  Both  the  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Council  have  powers  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949  to 
make  advances,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  housing  accommodation,  to  persons 
acquiring,  constructing,  converting,  altering,  enlarging,  repairing  or  improving 
houses.  In  Fulham  all  these  powers  are  exercised  solely  by  the  Borough  Council. 

5.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Planning  Authority  but  has  a statutory 
duty  to  consult  the  Borough  Council: 

(fi  in  the  preparation  and  periodical  reviews  of  the  Development  Plan;  and 
(ii)  on  the  individual  proposals  for  formation  and  laying  out  of  new  access  to 
roads,  or  for  development,  which  conflict  with  zoning  and  other  provisions 
in  the  current  Development  Plan  before  issuing  any  consent  or  refusal  in 
respect  of  such  proposals.  Such  consultation  is  required  in  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  proposals  requiring  consent  under  the  Acts. 

The  Borough  Council  exercises  powers  (delegated  by  the  County  Council)  in 
respect  of  the  Control  of  Advertisements  and,  as  mentioned  under  ‘Environmental 
Health  Services’,  para,  (f),  discussions  are  proceeding  in  respect  of  further  dele- 
gation of  powers  under  the  Acts. 

(b)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

The  circumstances  appropriate  to  exercise  of  powers  under  the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  do  not  exist  within  or  near  to  this 
borough. 

£.  Traffic 

With  ffie  exception  of  major  bridges  and  certain  functions  in  connection  with 
street  improvements,  the  Borough  Council  exercises  aU  the  duties  of  a highway 
authority  within  its  area. 

(a)  Construction,  Improvements  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

^e  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  construction,  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  the  two  bridges  over  the  River  Thames  which  connect  this 
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borough  with  the  adjoining  borough  of  Wandsworth,  and  of  the  viaduct  which 
carries  West  Cromwell  Road  over  the  railways  at  the  boundary  between  this 
borough  and  Kensington,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  footways  and 
carriageways  over  the  two  former. 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  prescription  of  improve- 
ment lines  and  if  the  Borough  Council  proposes  to  widen  any  classified  or  un- 
classified road,  prior  London  County  Conncil  approval  must  be  obtained. 

The  London  County  Council  normally  promotes  any  legislation  for  major 
street  improvements  (e.g.  London  and  Middlesex  Improvements  Act,  1937),  under- 
taking the  preparatory  work  and  the  financial  responsibility,  the  work  being  subse- 
quently carried  out  either  by  contract  or  by  the  appropriate  borough  council  at 
its  request.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  London  County  Council, 
the  borough  council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  share  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments of  classified  roads,  whether  initiated  by  the  borough  council  or  the  London 
County  Council.  More  recently  the  practice  has  been  for  the  London  County 
Council  to  initiate  major  improvements  on  classified  roads,  and  the  borough 
councils  those  involving  smaller  expenditure;  in  these  circumstances  the  initiating 
council  undertakes  the  whole  financial  liability  less  Ministry  of  Transport  grant. 

The  Borough  Council  is  wholly  responsible  for  improvement  of  unclassified 
roads  (unless  carried  out  as  part  of  areas  of  comprehensive  redevelopment)  and 
for  maintenance  of  all  highways  (except  over  Thames  bridges). 

(b)  Street  lighting 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  street 
lighting  on  all  public  highways  within  the  borough,  except  that  on  the  Thames 
bridges  where  the  lighting  installation  was  essentially  designed  as  (and  is  rather 
more  appropriate  to)  a decorative  feature  of  the  bridge  rather  than  as  a street 
lighting  installation  for  the  benefit  of  moving  traffic.  The  recently  installed  electric 
lighting  on  Putney  Bridge  is  maintained  by  this  Council  on  behalf  and  at  the  1 
cost  of  the  London  County  Council.  j 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Nnmbering  of  Houses  | 

Street  names  and  numbers  are  allocated  by  the  London  County  Council,  street 

nameplates  being  provided,  fixed  and  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ensure  that  the  number  allocated  is  fixed  on  premises.  Although 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  street  names  within  a postal  district  (possibly  includ- 
ing parts  of  more  than  one  local  government  area)  is  desirable,  the  preliminary 
work  in  coimection  with  allocation  of  street  numbers  necessarily  involves  local 
inspection,  etc. 

The  Council  would  not  wish  to  disturb  the  present  arrangement  provided  the 
second  tier  authority  is  enabled  as  of  right  to  submit  street  names  for  the  approval  I 
of  the  top  tier  authority,  but  it  feels  that  there  should  be  provision  for  consultation  j 
with  the  postal  authorities,  particularly  as  to  the  numbering  of  properties. 

(d)  The  Provision  of  Parking  Places  , 

This  is  a local  function  vested  in  the  Borough  Council.  ! 

(e)  Road  Safety  j 

The  Borough  Council  (where  appropriate  in  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  j 

Transport  and/or  the  Metropolitan  Police)  is  wholly  responsible  within  its  area 
for:  I 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  traffic  control  signals. 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  traffic  signs. 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  pedestrian  crossings. 
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Compilation  and  analysis  of  accident  records  for  the  above  purposes  and  for 
the  work  of  the  Accident  Prevention  Committee,  including  continuous  review  of 
the  sites,  nature  and  causes  of  traffic  accidents. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters 

Bus  shelters  in  this  borough  have  been  provided  on  highways  by  the  London 
Transport  Executive  after  approval  as  to  siting  by  the  Borough  Council  as  high- 
way authority. 

(g)  Private  Street  Works 

The  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  for  all  procedure  and  work  in  connection 
with  private  street  works. 

7.  QvU  Defence 

Although  Civil  Defence,  as  a local  government  service,  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, it  affords,  in  the  Council’s  opinion,  a good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
present  dual  local  government  in  London,  The  Civil  Defence  Corps  consists  of 
local  divisions  raised  and  organised  by  local  authorities,  and  is  made  up  of 
volunteer  men  and  women.  The  strength  of  a division  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  according  to  such  considerations  as  the  size  and  vulnerability  of  the 
area.  Each  division  comprises  five  sections.  In  London,  because  of  its  dual  govern- 
mental nature,  these  sections  are  made  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  borough  councils.  The  County  Council  has  two  services: 

(1)  Rescue. 

(2)  Ambulance  and  casualty  clearing. 

The  borough  councils  have  two  services: 

(1)  Headquarters. 

(2)  Warden. 

The  Welfare  Service  is  divided  between  the  two  authorities  according  to  the  normal 
peace-time  functions  of  each  authority.  In  the  last  war,  the  situation  was  similar 
and  it  worked  because  the  County  Council  had  no  operational  responsibility  for 
anything,  all  the  services  being  operationally  under  the  borough  A.R.P.  Controller. 

If  the  Council  is  called  upon  to  give  further  evidence  before  the  Commission,  it 
will  be  able  to  give  detailed  illustrations  of  ways  in  which  the  present  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  has  worked  adversely,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  interest. 


Consideration  of  Local  Government  Boundaries  on  a Population  Basis 

The  Council  has  given  serious  consideration  to  the  allocation  of  local  govern- 
ment functions  as  contemplated  in  this  Statement  of  Evidence  and  to  the  areas 
of  the  respective  authorities  upon  whom  are  to  be  placed  the  responsibility  of 
these  functions.  The  Council  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  local  government 
functions  in  the  London  area  as  a whole  should  be  operated  on  a two-tier  system, 
to  which  reference  is  made  throughout  this  Statement  of  Evidence.  The  adminis- 
trative area  itself  should  cover  the  whole  area  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Commission’s  terms  of  reference.  The  new  minimum  population  level  for  the 
second-tier  authority  should  not  be  less  than  100,000  (except  in  special  cases)  and 
should  normally  be  contained  with  the  figures  100,000  to  300,000. 
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Analysis  of  Defects  in  Present  Local  Government  Arrangements 
and 

Outline  of  Views  on  Remedial  Measures 

The  Councirs  consideration  of  these  headings  has  led  it  to  an  examination  of  the 
present  and  proposed  allocation  of  functions  and  responsibilities  as  between  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  with  which  it  is, 
of  course,  more  particularly  concerned,  but  it  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  its 
proposals  as  a whole  would,  if  adopted,  cover  the  much  wider  area  referred  to 
above. 

In  the  Council’s  view  the  top-tier  authority  should  be  responsible  for  formula- 
tion of  policy  and  planning,  and  supervision  with  some  degree  of  executive  power, 
but,  as  indicated  below,  it  should  also  be  enabled  to  confer  or  delegate  on  a 
substantial  basis  powers  to  the  second-tier  authorities  with  the  aim  and  object, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  securing  uniform  administration  throughout  the  area.  The 
second-tier  authorities  would  therefore  have  all  possible  executive  powers  and 
functions  delegated  to  or  conferred  upon  them.  The  Council’s  view  of  the  size 
of  the  second-tier  authorities  on  a population  basis  is  expressed  above  and  this 
would  be  such  as  to  allow  each  to  assume  executive  control  of  all  services  save 
those  whose  nature  requires  uniformity  of  application  throughout  the  whole  area. 
The  Council  regards  it  as  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  members  of  the  top 
and  second-tier  authorities  should  be  responsible  to  the  public  by  the  test  of 
direct  election,  and  not,  for  example,  by  appointment  from  one  authority  to  the 
other. 

Divisioii  of  Responsibilities 

Turning  to  the  main  services  listed  in  Appendix  B to  the  Commission's  letter, 
the  Council  suggests  that  these  should  be  deployed  in  the  manner  set  out  in  the 
Appendix,  which  takes  full  account  of  the  considerations  set  out  in  this  Statement. 


Conclusion 

The  Council  is  fuUy  conscious  of  the  wide  variety  of  opinion  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  such  an  involved  subject  as  the  future  of  London  local 
government,  and  in  preparing  the  broad  framework  of  its  policy  as  indicated  in 
this  Statement  it  fully  appreciates  that  this  may  be  capable  of  expansion  or  modi- 
fication in  the  light  of  experience,  past,  present  or  future.  Indeed,  the  Council  has 
deliberately  refrained  from  outlining  more  than  the  future  main  structure  of  the 
proposed  organisation,  in  the  belief  that  through  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
with  the  expert  knowledge  available  to  them,  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  able  | 
to  choose  and  recommend  a system  acceptable  to  the  majority  , and  capable  of 
serving  the  community  efficiently  and  economically. 

In^  conclusion  the  Council  would  gladly  respond  to  any  request  from  the  Com- 
mission to  be  allowed  to  visit  Fulham  for  the  purposes  of  their  inquiry  and  would 
be  willing  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  through  the  principal  officers,  or  as 
may  otherwise  be  desired. 

I am,  Mr.  Chairman,  Madam  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Cyril  F.  Thatcher 

Town  Clerk. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Fulham  Metropohtan  Borough  Council 

Town  Hall, 

Fulham,  S.W.6. 
27th  October,  1958. 


Dear  Sir,  , ^ 

My  Council  has  had  under  consideration  the  letter,  dated  19th  ^ 

hv  tL  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  m Gj^ter 
London  to  the  Mayor,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  should  the  Council  wish 
Lbmit  further  evidence  upon  any  Local  Government  function  not  hy  ^ 

ChaTrman’s  previous  letter,  it  would  be  a convenience  if  it  were  in  the  Com- 
mission’s possession  by  1st  November  next.  , 

The  Council  in  its  Statement  of  Evidence,  which  accompanied  my  letter  of 
23rd  May  last,  expressed  the  view  that  London  Government  should  continTO 
hi  exercised  on  a two-tier  basis  and  that  the  administrative  area  of  the  to^h.r 
authority  should  cover  the  whole  area  which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Koval  Commission’s  terms  of  reference. 

Having  given  the  matter  further  consideration,  the  Council  feels  that 
shS  of  the^  suggested  expanded  authority  would  make  even  further  deman^  upon 
the^^time  of  its  members  than  does  membership  of  the  London  County  Council 
* present  and  that  this  must  give  rise  to  a prohlein  inasmuch  as  the  ^^^egmes 
of  people  who  can  spare  such  a large  proportion  of  their  time  unpaid  is  extee^ 
Hmited^  Moreover,  the  Council  feels  in  general  that  a number  of  suitable  persons 
who  would  be  prepared  to  serve  on  local  authorities  are  debarred  from 
fn  an  increasing  extent  because  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  out-of-pocket  expenses 
and  paT“oflo?s  of  earnings  and  particularly  by  the  rule  which  prevents 
memters  claiming  travelling  expenses  for  journeys  to  attend  meetings  or  make 
visits  which  take  place  within  three  miles  of  their  place  of  residence. 

The  Council  feels  that  these  are  matters  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
thJ  Royal  Commission  as  ancillary  to  its  suggestion  for  the  estabhstoen  of  an 
exoanded  first-tier  authority  and  I have  been  directed  to  forward  the  following 
suLestions  to  the  Royal  Commission  as  ancillary  to  the  Statement  of  Evidence 
already  submitted  by  the  Council,  namely. 

(a)  that  serious  consideration  he  given  to  the  matter  of  suitable  payment  for 

members  of  the  top-tier  authority;  . t 

(b)  that  a more  generous  scale  of  ouLof-pocket  expenses  and  payments  for  loss 

^ of  time  or  earnings  should  be  provided  for  members  of  local  au&orifies; 

(c)  that  the  three  mile  limit  for  the  claiming  of  travelling  expenses  be  abohshed, 
since  it  is  causing  hardship  for  persons  within  that  limit. 

As  requested,  thirty  copies  of  this  letter  are  forwarded. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cyril  F.  Thatcher, 

Town  Clerk. 


J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary:  Royal  Commission 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Greenwich  Metropohtan  Borough  Council 

The  Town  Hall, 

Greenwich.  S.E.IO. 

25th  June,  1958. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.I. 


Dear  Sir, 

I am  instructed  to  advert  to  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  addressed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  to  the  Mayor  of  this  Borough  and  to  say  that  the  Greenwich  Borough 
Council  is  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  services  referred  to  therein. 

Accordingly,  such  evidence  is  submitted  in  outline  hereunder  under  the  heads 
mentioned  in  paragraph  4 of  the  communication. 


1.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITHIN  THE  BOROUGH  AS  TO: 

(a)  Edacation 

(i)  Education 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Education  Authority  for  the  whole  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  play  no 
active  part  in  the  admimstration  of  the  service,  their  powers  being  limited  to  the 
appointment  of  so  many  of  each  of  the  school  governors  for  the  groups  of  County 
Primary  Schools  and  of  the  Voluntary  Schools.  The  Council  also  appoints  repre- 
sentative governors  of  a charity  known  as  the  Roan  Schools  Foundation. 


(ii)  Agricultural  Education 

borough  °°  agricultural  education  service  in  this  metropolitan 


(iii)  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  youth  employment  service  in  Greenwich,  as  in  all  the  other  metropolitan 
boroughs,  IS  exercised  by  the  London  County  Council  under  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948. 

226 
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(b)  Environmental  Health 

(i)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  are  the  responsibility  of  the  borough  council,  its 
establishment  being  situate  in  Trafalgar  Road.  The  building  was  opened  to  the 
nublic  in  1928  and  replaced  a similar  but  outdated  building  at  the^  comer  of 
London  Street  (now  Greenwich  High  Road)  and  Royal  HiU  erected  in  1856  by 
the  Council’s  predecessors  and  being  one  of  the  first  of  such  establishments  pro- 
vided in  the  metropolis.  The  new  building  comprised  three  swimming  baths— 

1st  class,  2nd  class  and  ladies — slipper  baths,  a public  laundry  and  an  establish- 
ment laundry.  To  meet  local  demand,  a part  of  the  basement  of  the  building 
was  converted  into  a vapour  baths  a few  years  afterwards. 

In  May,  1941,  the  ladies’  bath  was  completely  destroyed  by  enemy  action.  In 
the  Council’s  opinion,  public  taste  has  changed  and  there  is  no  longer  a demand 
for  a swimming  bath  reserved  solely  for  women  and  after  considerable  negotia- 
tions with  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  the  War  Damage 
Commission  the  Council  is  now  reconstructing  the  damaged  portion  as  an  up- 
to-date  and  more  commodious  ground  floor  vapour  baths  to  replace  the  existing 
one  which  is  admittedly  below  modern  standards,  although  extremely  well 

patronised,  , ■ 

During  the  period  1st  October  to  30th  April  of  each  year  the  pool  in  the 
1st  class  bath  is  floored  over  and  for  many  years  was  used  for  dancing,  concerts, 
boxing,  etc.  More  recently,  however,  and  with  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
dance  halls,  the  hall  has  been  used  for  badminton,  table  tennis  and  roller  skating, 
the  last  mentioned  being  extremely  popular. 

In  addition  to  catering  for  the  needs  of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  themselves, 
the  establishment  laundry  also  undertakes  the  laundering  of  towels  used  in  certain 
other  premises  of  the  Council.  i,  • u • 

The  London  County  Council  have  provided  an  open-air  swimmmg  bath  in  them 
open  space  known  as  Hornfair,  situate  at  the  junction  of  Shooters  HiU  Road  and 
Charlton  Park  Lane. 

(ii)  Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
Such  limited  control  as  is  available  to  local  authorities  in  a metropolitan  borough 
in  respect  of  water-courses  and  ditches  is  exercised  by  the  borough  councU.  The  two 
main  water-courses  traversing  the  Borough  are  the  rivers  Quaggy  and  Ravens- 
bourne,  each  of  them  being  fed  in  part  by  smaUer  streams  and,  in  recent  years, 
in  part  by  the  surface  water  discharged  from  new  housing  estates.  The  London 
County  Council,  as  the  main  drainage  authority,  has  insisted  on  as  much  of  this 
surface  water  as  possible  being  taken  into  the  streams  in  order  to  avoid  overload- 
ing the  soU  sewers.  Prior  to  about  1932  soil  and  surface  water  drainage  were  all 

taken  into  the  one  sewer.  . , , , > , c 

In  the  event  of  nuisances  occurring  in  the  condition  of  the  beds  or  banks  of  these 
water-courses  notices  to  remedy  the  conditions  are  served  upon  the  riparian 
owners  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

There  are  still  in  existence  some  tidal  ditches  which  used  to  drain  the  marsh 
lands  of  the  Borough.  ...  ^ 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  sluices  at 
the  river  end  of  the  ditches  in  order  to  prevent  flooding  at  times  of  high  tide. 

So  far  as  ponds  are  concerned  (other  than  those  situated  in  parks  and  open 
spaces)  very  few  of  these  still  remain,  the  majority  having  disappeared  in  the 
course ’of  building  development.  They  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  Pubfic 
Health  Department  of  the  Council  and  sprayed  at  appropriate  times  of  the  year 
in  order  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes,  etc. 
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(iii)  Disiiifestatioa  of  Premises  and  Articles 

This  duty  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  through  a separate  section  of  its  Public 
Health  Department. 

Disinfestation  of  premises  is  undertaken  in  the  case  of  properties  infested  with 
bugs,  fleas,  ants,  cockroaches,  and  other  similar  insects,  usually  at  the  request 
of  the  occupiers. 

Disinfection  {as  opposed  to  disinfestation)  of  premises  is  effected  in  all  cases 
where  notification  of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  has  been  received  and, 
at  the  request  of  occupiers,  where  persons  have  died  from  cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

Articles  required  to  be  treated  are  taken  in  a motor  vehicle  fitted  with  a 
detachable  container  to  the  Council’s  Disinfecting  Station  at  Tunnel  Avenue 
Depot.  After  treatment,  the  articles  are  returned  to  their  owners  by  means  of 
another  container. 

(iv)  Drainage  of  Trade  Prmnises 

This  function  is  of  comparative  recent  introduction  in  London  as  a result  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  L.C.C.  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953.  It  is  exercised 
by  the  Borough  Council  in  relation  to  connections  to  the  Council’s  sewers. 

Regular  sampling  of  effluents  takes  place  and  the  results  of  analyses  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  London  County  Council,  as  the  main  drainage  authority. 

(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  Coroners’  Court  in  Greenwich  was  provided  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil and  the  adjoining  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  by  the  Borough  Council 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (Loudon)  Act,  1936.  Owing  to  the 
rearrangement  and  reduction  in  recent  years  of  the  Coroners’  districts  in  London 
the  Court  in  Greenwich  has  fallen  into  disuse,  with  the  result  that  the  Council’s 
mortuary  is  no  longer  needed. 

(vi)  Public  Conveniences 

Nine  public  conveniences  for  both  sexes  in  the  Borough  have  been  provided  and 
are  maintained  by  the  Council  as  well  as  one  urinal. 

Such  establishments  come  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Health  Department 
and  are  staffed  by  attendants,  being  open  to  the  public  from  7 a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
on  weekdays  and  from  10.30  a.m.  to  10.30  p.m.  on  Sundays.  In  the  case  of  one 
public  convenience  located  near  to  a motor  coach  picking-up  point,  the  building 
is  opened  at  8 a.m.  on  Sundays  during  the  summer  season. 

In  three  cases  the  Council  has  made  arrangements  with  Brewery  Companies 
whereby  the  latter  have  provided  urinals  at  certain  of  their  licensed  premises,  the 
Council  accepting  responsibility  for  their  daily  cleansing. 

(vii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  collection  of  house  refuse  is  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Council  by  the 
direct  employment  of  labour,  it  owning  a fleet  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  purpose. 
CoUection  is  earned  out  at  least  once  weekly  and  in  some  cases  more  frequently. 

Trade  refuse  is  also  removed  by  agreement. 

The  collected  refuse  is  taken  to  the  jetty  at  the  Council’s  Tunnel  Avenue  Depot 
on  the  River  Thames  and  there  shot  into  contractors’  barges  lying  alongside.  It  is 
conveyed  down  river  to  the  Essex  Marshes  and  there  disposed  of  under  controlled 
tipping  arrangements.  The  contract  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  is  let  annually. 

It  is  felt  that  disposal  is  becoming  unduly  costly  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Council  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
coutams  provisions  enabling  metropolitan  borough  councils  to  have  powers 
already  available  to  provincial  authorities  whereby  they  can  convert  house 
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refuse  and  sewage  sludge  into  saleable  product  at  a greatly  reduced  cost.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Bill  will  receive  the  Royal  Assent  next  month. 

A wharf  in  the  Borough  situated  on  Deptford  Creek  is  used  by  the  adjoining 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lewisham  as  a point  to  which  refuse  from  that  Borough 
is  brought  and  thence  loaded  into  contractors’  barges.  In  this  case  the  refuse  is 
deposited  on  the  wharf  from  the  refuse  collection  vehicles  and  then  picked  up  by 
grab  and  dumped  into  the  barges. 

(viii)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Standardisation  of  Buildings 

Apart  from  certain  minor  matters  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of  temporary 
buildings  and  structures,  the  erection  of  buildings  is  supervised  by  the  London 
County  Council  under  the  London  Buildings  Act,  ,1930-39  either  direct  from 
County  Hall  or  through  the  local  District  Surveyor. 

The  drainage  of  such  buildings,  including  the  associated  plumbing  work,  is 
controlled  by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
and  the  by-laws  made  by  the  London  County  Council  thereunder  or  under  the 
Act  repealed  by  such  statute. 

The  subsequent  regulation  of  aU  dwelling  houses  to  ensure  that  they  remain 
in  a state  fit  for  human  habitation  or  free  from  nuisance  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  borough  council,  as  is  also  the  supervision  of  the  condition  of  the  drainage 
systems. 

This  dual  control  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  public  and  this  point  is  elaborated  at 
a later  stage  hereof. 

(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  drainage  of  buildings  is  taken  into  local  sewers  provided  and  maintained 
by  the  borough  council  and  these  in  turn  discharge  into  the  main  sewers  of  the 
London  County  Council  who  are  the  main  drainage  authority  for  the  County. 

Approval  of  the  London  County  Council  is  required  to  the  construction  of  aU 
new  local  sewers. 

Sewage  disposal  is  the  function  of  the  London  County  Council,  who  have  m 
Greenwich  High  Road  a pumping  station  where  sewage  is  pumped  from  the 
low  level  sewer  to  a high  level  one  and  then  conveyed  to  the  Southern  Outfall 
Works  at  Crossness. 

(x)  Street  Cleansing 

This  service  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  and  is  undertaken  by 
direct  labour  on  the  ‘beat’  system.  Under  this  system  each  street  sweeper  is 
responsible  for  an  allocated  number  of  roads  and  the  street  sweepings  are  placed 
into  a hand  barrow  fitted  with  portable  containers,  the  contents  of  which  are 
collected  by  motor  vehicles. 

All  main  and  other  important  roads  are  swept  daily,  the  remaining  roads  being 
dealt  with  less  frequently  according  to  local  conditions. 

(xi)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  amd  Crematoria 

The  Borough  Council  is  the  burial  authority,  having  taken  over  two  cemeteries 
in  the  Borough  from  former  Burial  Boards  upon  the  formation  of  the  Borough 
in  1900.  Before  then  they  each  served  a parish  now  forming  part  of  the  metro- 
politan borough. 

The  Council  is  a constituent  member  of  a joint  committee  known  as  the 
Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  North  West  Kent  loint  Crematorium  Committee, 
which  was  formed  in  1954  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a crematorium  at 
Eltham,  in  the  adjoining  Borough  of  Woolwich. 
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(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Crown,  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  all  own 
parks  and  open  spaces  within  the  Borough. 

Greenwich  Park  (196*5  acres)  is  a Royal  Park  coming  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works. 

Blackheath  (part  also  being  in  the  adjoining  Borough  of  Lewisham)  is  managed 
by  the  London  County  Council  who  also  own  other  parks  of  a total  area  of 
270*5  acres. 

The  Borough  Council  own  Charlton  House  Grounds,  Greenwich  Pleasuance  at 
East  Greenwich,  and  Batley  Park,  a total  of  approximately  17  acres  and  also  has 
the  care  and  management  of  SL  Alfege’s  Church  disused  burial  ground. 

Another  disused  burial  ground,  that  is  St.  Nicholas  Recreation  Ground,  is  in 
process  of  being  transferred  to  the  London  County  Council  as  a result  of  ex- 
tensions thereto  and  under  the  arrangement  whereby  new  open  spaces  in  excess 
of  2 acres  should  vest  in  the  London  County  Council. 

(xiii)  Powers  and  Doties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

Under  Section  4 of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  the  Council 
has  established  three  community  centres  in  the  Borough  (at  Charlton  House, 
Kidbrooke  House  and  West  Greenwich  House)  and  provide  for  the  staffing, 
cleansing,  lighting,  heating  and  maintenance  thereof.  The  Council  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
exercising  this  function. 

The  organisation  and  running  of  the  centres  is  undertaken  by  the  Greenwich 
Community  Council,  a body  appointed  under  a constitution  laid  down  by  the 
Council  and  upon  which  the  Coimcil  has  a majority  of  members.  Some  150 
organisations  are  affiliated  to  the  Greenwich  Community  Council,  the  majority 
of  them  meeting  at  the  centres  once  a week.  Such  organisations  have  cultural, 
educational  or  recreational  activitiw. 

(xiy)  Prevention  of  River  PoUotion 

The  duty  of  securing  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  River  Thames  devolves,  so 
far  as  the  portion  situate  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London  is  con- 
cerned, upon  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 


(c)  Housing 

(i)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  have  concurrent  powers 
under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  for  providing  dwellings  in  the  Borough. 

Since  1920,  the  Borough  Council  has  built  3,172  permanent  dwellings  and 
according  to  the  latest  information  at  the  Council’s  disposal,  the  London  County 
Council  have  provided  3,862  such  dwellings. 

No  vacant  land  zoned  residential  in  the  Development  Plan  for  London  now 
exists^  in  the  Borough,  the  London  County  Council  having  since  the  War  acquired 
practically  all  available  building  land.  The  Borough  Council  activities  are  now 
limited  to  the  redevelopment  of  a few  small  bombed  sites,  the  sites  of  clearance 
areas  under  Part  III  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  the  acquisition  of  old  houses  with 
large  gardens  which  might  come  into  the  market  and  which  the  Council  are 
able  to  step  in  to  secure  before  the  London  County  Council  (who  usually  have 
prior  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  the  property  as  a result  of  their  functions 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947)  and  the  redevelopment  with 
permanent  dwellings  of  any  sites  purchased  by  it  at  the  end  of  the  War  for  the 
erection  of  temporary  dwellings. 
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The  Council  is  actively  engaged  in  purchasing,  converting  and  improving,  indi- 
vidual houses  in  the  Borough,  much  of  the  resultant  accommodation  being  utilised 
for  rehousing  the  licensees  of  requisitioned  properties.  At  the  present  time  448 
properties  still  remain  under  requisition  and,  as  the  Commission  are  aware,  these 
have  to  be  handed  back  to  the  owners  by  not  later  than  31st  March,  1960. 

(ii)  Slum  Clearance 

Here  again  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  have  con- 
current powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  and  both  authorities 
have  been  and  are  active  in  this  direction.  In  recent  years  agreements  have  been 
reached  between  the  two  authorities  as  to  their  respective  future  programmes. 

(iii)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  tiie  Acquisition,  Construction  or 

Improvement  of  Houses 

In  1955  the  Council  decided  to  avail  itself  of  the  powers  conferred  by  Section  IV 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  make  advances  to  persons  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  Borough  and  to  date  £289,677 
has  already  been  advanced,  and  a further  £26,763  authorised. 

The  Borough  Council  also  make  contributions  imder  Section  20  of  the  Housing 
Act,  1949,  towards  the  cost  of  converting  and  improving  privately  owned  dwellings 
in  the  Borough  and  since  1st  April,  1955  has  paid  a total  of  £9,471  17s.  8d.;  a 
further  £3,454  12s.  Od.  has  been  authorised. 

In  1950  the  Council  approved  a scheme  of  a local  Housing  Association  for  the 
provision  of  14  flats  and  passed  on  to  such  Association  the  appropriate  Exchequer 
subsidy. 

(iv)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

The  remarks  under  item  (b)  (viii)  apply  equally  in  this  case. 


(d)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Healfli  Service  Acte 

The  Borough  Council  has  no  executive  fimctions  in  the  administration  of  the 
personal  health  services  which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Greenwich  forms  a part  of  Division  6 of  the  Administrative  County  and 
the  Borough  Council  nominates  three  of  its  members  to  serve  on  that  Division’s 
Divisional  Health  Committtee. 

(ii)  Mental  Health  Service 

The  Borough  Council  has  no  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  these  services. 

(iii)  Powers  and  Duties  imder  The  National  Assistance  Acts  and  The  Disabled  Persons 

(Employment)  Act,  1944 

Local  authority  functions  generally  under  The  National  Assistance  Acts  are 
exercised  by  the  London  County  Council,  but  the  Borough  Council  is  concerned 
in  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  local  authorities  by  Sections  31  and  50 
respectively  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

Section  31  of  the  Act  empowers  a local  authority  to  make  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  any  voluntary  organisation  whose  activities  consist  in  or  include  the 
provision  of  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people.  The  Borough  Council  has  imple- 
mented this  provision  by  arranging  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Greenwich  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Association  in  accordance  with  a constitution  drawn  up  by  the 
Council,  which  has  the  right  to  appoint  a number  of  its  members  to  the  executive 
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V f tea  Association  ananges  for  the  delivery  on  week  days  oi 
committee  toeof.  Am  Borough  and  to  the  home- 

mid-day  m^ls  to  old  * “jj,  jije  recipient  of  lOd.  per  meal,  the  provision 

bound  m their  homes  at  a c g to  (approximately 

1v\^°^®“r\on^fexlted  rcolibute  £2.  the  running  of  old  people’s  da, 
£8)  the  old  person  , j^.eis  at  Christmas  to  the  home-hound.  Each 

clubs  and  the  Council  a detailed  estimate  of  the  financial 

year  the  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  function 

contrihution  n^eMary^  i£  approved,  is  included  in  ft. 

mentioned  and  toe  am  ensuing  year.  The  Association  are  encouraged 

toemsle^to  pmmote  activities  for  raising  funds  so  that  they  are  not  completely 

de^ndent  upon  the  Council  the  duty  of  causing  to 

Sretion  50  ° body  of  any  person  who  has  died  or  been  found  dead 

to  torBorou  rifanr^^^^^^  it  appears  to  the  Council  that  no  sniftb,. 
in  the  tio™“8n,  ?.  the  body  have  been  or  are  being  made.  This 

arrangement  for  P ^ through  its  burial  department  and  steps  are 

duty  IS  '“‘i^tt^ cost  entailed  under  sub-sections  (4)  and  (5). 

Tis"pStor“  P-sons  (Employment  Act,  1944,  i 
ctores  toe  local  authority  to  take  any  active  steps  in  i s administration.  The 
Cough  Council  is,  of  course,  as  an  employer,  required  to  employ  a stipulated 
quC  of  disabled  persons  and  in  fact  for  many  years  past  the  number  so 
employed  has  always  been  wefi  above  the  percentage  laid  down. 

(iv)  Care  of  Children  and  (v)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Chfld  Minders 
These  services  are  carried  out  by  the  London  County  Council  either  direct  from 
Couaty  Hall  or  through  the  local  Divisional  Office. 


(vi)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  provisions  of  Section  192  of  toe  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  relat- 
ing to  toe  notification  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  in  the  Borough  are  executed 
by  the  Borough  Council  through  its  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


(vii)  Health  Education 

The  London  County  Council  and  toe  Borough  Council  have  concurrent  powers 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  health  education. 

One  illustration  of  the  type  of  action  from  time  to  time  taken  by  the  Council 
was  the  formation  of  a local  Guild  of  Hygiene.  Meetings  of  local  traders  were 
convened  and  addressed  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Senior  Food 
Inspector  and  a campaign  was  laimched  for  securing  and  matotaihing  certsiQ 
standards  of  hygiene  to  food  premises.  Such  premises  are  inspected  regularly  and 
when  toe  state  of  hygiene  thereat  reaches  the  standard  laid  down  certificates 
signed  by  toe  Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  presented  to  the  traders  concerned  al 
meetings  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Council.  Posters  issued  both  by  tie 
Central  Office  of  Information  and  the  London  County  Council  to  relation  to 
health  matters  are  regularly  displayed  at  the  Council’s  establishments. 


(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(i)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

All  planning  powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  are  exer- 
cised by  the  London  County  Council  as  the  planning  authority  for  the  County, 
with  the  exception  of  the  control  of  advertisements  which  is  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Borough  Council. 
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The  London  County  Council  are  required  to  consult  the  Borough  Council  upon 
aU  applications  received  by  them  in  cases  in  which  road  widenings  are  involved, 
in  which  the  Borough  Council  has  expressed  an  interest,  or  where  there  is  a pro- 
posed departure  from  the  Development  Plan  zoning.  In  point  of  fact,  the  County 
Council  consults  the  Borough  Council  in  respect  of  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  planning  applications  dealt  with. 

(ii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  Countryside  Act,  1949 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  would  not  appear  to  apply  to  the  Administrative 
County  of  London. 

(f)  Traffic 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bribes 
The  Borough  Council  is  the  local  highway  authority  and  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  main  roads  in  the  Borough  and  all  district  roads  which  have 
been  taken  over  as  highways  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Both  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  have  powers  for 
the  construction  of  new  main  roads  and  the  improvement  and  widening  of  existing 
ones,  the  Borough  Council’s  activities  usually  being  limited  to  cases  where  the 
capital  cost  does  not  exceed  about  £25,000,  the  expenditure  entailed  being  met, 
apart  from  any  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  from  the 
Rate  Fund.  The  Borough  Council  is  required  by  Section  72  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  (Amendment)  Act,  1862,  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  any  road  improvement  it  proposes  to  carry  out 
So  far  as  the  maintenance  of  roads  is  concerned,  this  work  is  carried  out  hy 
direct  labour,  with  an  annual  contract  with  specialist  contractors  for  asphalt 
surfacing. 

In  the  case  of  bridges  over  railways  in  the  Borough  the  Council  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  highway  but  not  of  the  superstructure. 

The  lifting  bridge  carrying  the  liighway  of  Creek  Road  over  Deptford  Creek 
is  maintained  by  the  London  County  Council,  both  in  respect  of  the  structure 
and  also  the  highway  surfacing. 

One  bridge  carrying  the  highway  of  a side  road  over  a watercourse  is  maintained 
by  the  Borough  Council. 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  street  lighting  in  respect  of  all  roads  in 
the  Borough.  Such  maintenance  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour. 

With  few  exceptions  all  roads  in  the  Borough  are  lighted  by  means  of  electricity. 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  street  naming  and  street  numbering  authority 
for  the  whole  of  the  Administrative  County,  but  the  Borough  Council  has  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  into  effect  orders  made  by  the  County  Council  for  the 
renaming  of  streets  and  for  ensuring  compliance  by  owners  or  occupiers  with 
orders  similarly  made  in  respect  of  the  numbering  or  renumbering  of  houses  in 
the  Borough. 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

The  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  responsible  for  initiating  the  procedure 
for  designating  portions  of  highways  in  the  Borough  as  official  parking  places  or 
for  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  waiting  by  vehicles  in  prescribed  highways.  Before 
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approaching  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  the  Council  invariably 
seeks  the  views  of  the  Local  Safety  Advisory  Council  (see  (v)  infra). 

One  area  of  land  in  the  Borough  acquired  primarily  for  a street  widening  has 
been  allocated  as  a temporary  car  park  until  such  time  as  the  removal  of  the 
present  financial  restrictions  enables  the  Council  to  effect  the  physical  widening 
and  earn  the  promised  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

(v)  Road  Safety 

The  Borough  Council  has  formed  a Local  Safety  Advisory  Council  comprised 
of  12  members  of  the  Council  and  representatives  of  local  organisations,  teachers. 
Press,  road  users’  associations  and  police.  The  appropriate  standing  committee 
of  the  Borough  Council  from  time  to  time  refers  questions  relating  to  traffic 
using  highways  in  the  borough  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  itself  also  initiates 
proposals  for  increasing  road  safety.  The  Advisory  Council  meet  once  monthly.  A 
Road  Safety  Organiser  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Town  Clerk’s 
department. 

(vi)  Bos  Shelters 

Until  recent  years  bus  shelters  upon  the  public  highway  had  been  provided  by 
London  Transport  Executive,  but  in  view  of  that  body’s  intimation  that  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  would  not  permit  of  their  installing  others,  the  Borough  Council 
itself  er^ed  a shelter  at  its  own  cost  and  subsequently  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  a private  concern  whereby  the  latter  undertook  to  erect  a certain  num- 
i»r  of  such  structures  in  approved  positions  on  the  public  highway  in  considera- 
tion of  their  being  permitted  to  display  advertising  matter  thereon. 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

As  the  highway  authority,  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  forming 
and  paving  of  ‘new  streets’  within  the  Borough  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  105  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855. 

Very  many  of  such  streets  have  been  so  paved  since  the  borough  was  formed, 
but  ffie  number  is  now  tending  to  diminish  with  the  virtual  completion  of  the 
housing  development. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFECTS  WHICH  THE  COUNCIL 
SEES  IN  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

^ilst  ffie  CouncU  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  boundary  of  the  Adminis- 
frative  County  of  London  should  be  retained,  it  considers  that  many  of  the 
functions  at  present  exercised  by  the  London  County  Council  should  be  the 
responsibihw  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils.  In  particular,  it  contends  that 
such  councils  should  have  entrusted  to  them  powers  and  duties  now  to  be  vested 
boroughs  havmg  populations  approximating  to  that  of  Greenwich 

■The  following  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  to  (7)  set  out  the  reasons  why  from  a 
pohcy  pomt  of  view  the  Council  suggests  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 

^ Borough  Council  rather  than  the 

London  County  Council  or  whoever  may  be  their  successors  either  in  respect  of 
the  County  as  now  existing  or  of  some  extended  area,  namely;  ^ 

if  accepted  that  it  is  to  the  Town  HaU  that  the  ordinary 

resident  of  an  area  feels  he  is  entitled  to  look  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  loca^ 
government  services  affecting  his  daily  life,  the  focal  point  in  fhe  locality  where 
he  can  seek  guidance  and  assistance  or  where  he  can  make  his  objectio/should 
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any  particular  service  be  withheld  from  him  or  not  carried  out  according  to 
his  understanding  of  the  authority’s  responsibility  in  relation  thereto.  The  Town 
HaU  is  a place  usually  within  easy  accessible  distance  of  his  home,  the  Council 
are  his  own  directly  elected  representatives  and  the  officials  are  not  regarded  by 
him  as  being  so  impersonal  as  those  at  County  HaU,  He  feels  that  his  problem 
is  also  their  problem — many  of  them  reside  in  his  borough. 

In  addition,  it  is  frequently  a cause  of  irritation  and  inconvenience  to  residents 
of  the  borough  to  find  upon  application  to  the  Town  Hall  in  respect  of  a 
particular  matter  that  they  are  required  to  deal  with  the  borough  council  upon 
one  or  more  aspects  of  it  and  then  to  approach  County  Hall  in  relation  to  the 
remainder.  A case  in  point,  is  the  regulation  of  buildings  [(b)  viii,  suprd^  where 
the  person  concerned  may  require  to  obtain  the  planning  approval  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  at  County  Hall  to  a proposal  to  buHd,  then  secure  the 
consent  of  the  borough  council  to  the  drainage  arrangements  and  subsequently 
to  give  notice  to  both  authorities  (in  the  case  of  the  County  Council — ^their  local 
official,  the  District  Surveyor)  in  respect,  in  the  case  of  the  County  Council, 
of  the  various  stages  of  progress  in  the  erection  of  the  building  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  borough  council,  of  the  construction  of  the  drainage  system. 

Without  in  any  way  being  critical  of  the  eidsting  administration,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  present  central  authority  has  become  so  vast  and  its  functions 
so  multifarious,  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  give  speedy  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  individual  points  as  they  arise. 

(2)  Out  of  the  General  Rate  levied  in  metropolitan  boroughs,  approximately 
two-thirds  thereof  is  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  precepting  bodies  (the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Police).  It  is  not  considered 
healthy  that  the  authorities  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  rates  should 
have  no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  such  a large  proportion  of  the  proceeds; 
the  ratepayer  is  certainly  difficult  to  convince,  when  dissatisfied  with  what  he  is 
getting  for  his  outlay,  that  the  body  collecting  his  money  is  not  the  one  to  whom 
he  can  address  his  criticisms  in  relation  to  services  administered  from  outside 
his  borough. 

(3)  The  metropolitan  borough  council  in  general — and  Greenwich  in  par- 
ticular— can  show  a satisfactory  record  of  progress  since  they  were  constituted 
under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899.  Many  of  the  improvements  in  local 
conditions  effected  as  a result  of  amending  legislation  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  initiative  of  such  councils,  as  reference  to  many  sections  of  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts  passed  during  the  past  57  years  will 
testify.  Restoration  of  many  of  the  services  lost  to  them  in  1948  and  the 
transference  or  delegation  to  them  of  others  will  give  them  added  scope  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  service  to  their  residents. 

(4)  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  comparative  limitation  in  the  services 
administered  by  metropolitan  borough  councils  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
persons  who  would  make  most  useful  members  of  such  authorities  decline  to 
become  candidates  for  membership.  A widening  of  the  scope  of  the  authorities’ 
functions  would,  it  is  thought,  do  much  to  overcome  this  reluctance. 

(5)  Many  officers  in  the  local  government  service  who  would  clearly  like  to 
have  service  in  the  Metropolis  will  not  apply  for  appointments  owing,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  duties  to  be  discharged  in  metro- 
politan boroughs.  This  is  definitely  not  in  the  interests  of  the  officers,  of  the 
metropolitan  authorities,  or  of  local  government  generally. 

(6)  Additional  financial  requirements,  as  a result  of  extra  functions,  would 
do  much  to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  many  potential  lenders  to  invest 
their  money  with  metropolitan  borough  councils  caused  by  the  relatively  small 
amounts  now  needed  to  be  borrowed. 
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(7)  For  the  reasons  given  and  on  general  grounds  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  a greater  sense  of  civic  responsibility  would  be  engendered  by  the 
public  in  metropolitan  boroughs  and  by  those  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  their  local  government  affairs. 


III.  OUTLINE  OF  VIEWS  AS  TO  HOW  DEFECTS  MAY  BE 
REMEDIED 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  objections  and  disadvantages 
would  be  removed  if  the  services  mentioned  in  (a)  hereunder  were  transferred  to 
metropolitan  borough  councils  and  those  in  (b)  were  delegated  to  such  authorities 
namely:  ’ 


(a)  Services  that  should  be  Transferred  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils: 

(i)  Maternity. 

(ii)  Domiciliary  midwifery. 

(iii)  Child  welfare. 

(iv)  Vaccination  and  immunisation. 

(v)  Day  nurseries. 

(vi)  Powers  under  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Registration  Act. 

(vii)  Home  helps  (including  for  midwifery  cases). 

(viii)  Chiropody  clinics. 

Note:  It  is  urged  that  the  personal  health  services  and  the  environmental  health 
services  now  administered  by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  are  complemen- 
tary to  each  other  and  should  accordingly  be  under  the  control  of  one  type  of 
authority  if  the  best  result  is  to  be  gained  in  their  carrying  out. 

(ix)  Control  of  watercourses  and  ditches. 

(x)  Regulation  of  buildings  under  the  London  Building  Acts. 

(xi)  The  ownership  and  management  of  all  municipally  provided  housing 
accommodation  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London 

(xii)  Development  control  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(xiii)  Trunk  roads. 


(b)  Services  that  should  be  Delegated  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils: 

(xiv)  Local  school  health. 

(xv)  Child  life  protection. 

(xvi)  Old  People’s  Welfare. 

As  request^  m the  Chairman’s  letter,  the  matters  mentioned  under  Part  III 
above  have  deliberately  been  restricted  to  outline  form  only,  but  if  so  desired 
the  Councd  wiU  be  happy  to  elaborate  its  views  on  the  several  points  and  to 
adduce  oral  evidence  in  support  thereof.  ^ 

_ Should  the  Commission  decide  that  they  would  like  to  visit  Greenwich.  I am 
instructed  to  ^y  timt  my  Council  would  be  most  willing  to  co-operate  and  to 
pernut  their  chief  officers  to  render  every  assistance  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Whetstone 

Town  Clerk. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Hackney  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Hackney  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  situate  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  River  Thames  and  contains  an  area  of  3,287  acres  and  a rateable  value 
of  £2,338,523  as  at  1st  April,  1958.  The  general  rate  levied  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1959,  is  17s.  Od.  in  the  £,  and  the  estimated  product  of  a Id.  rate 
for  the  same  year  is  £9,330.  Hackney  has  common  boundaries  on  the  North  with 
the  Borough  of  Tottenham  (Middlesex),  on  the  east  with  the  Boroughs  of  Wal- 
thamstow (Essex),  and  Leyton  (Essex),  and  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham, 
on  the  south  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Poplar,  Bethnal  Green  and 
Shoreditch  and  on  the  west  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Islington  and 
Stoke  Newington.  The  average  distance  between  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough 
measuring  from  north  to  south  is  approximately  3 miles  and  from  east  to  west 
approximately  miles.  It  can  be  described  as  a Borough  of  ‘mixed  development’, 
containing  extensive  residential  areas  and  large  areas  which  have  been  developed 
for  industrial  purposes. 

The  main  industries  carried  on  in  the  Borough  include  furniture  making,  cloth- 
ing and  shoe  manufacturing  and  chemical  and  engineering  undertakings,  and 
there  are  a number  of  timber  yards  and  wharves  sited  on  the  River  Lee. 

Between  1901  and  1948,  the  Hackney  Borough  Council  were  the  electricity 
authority  for  the  Borough,  the  original  plant  being  installed  on  the  site  of  the 
present  generating  station  at  Millfields  on  the  River  Lee.  The  Council  had  power 
to  supply  electricity  in  bulk  and,  in  fact,  supplied  the  Borough  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. The  capital  outlay  on  the  undertaking  at  vesting  date  amounted  to  £3,305,000, 
and  contributions  in  relief  of  rates  aggregated  £304,000. 

The  generating  station,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Council  has  during 
recent  years  been  considerably  extended  by  the  electricity  authority. 

There  are  a number  of  hospitals  within  the  Borough  which  are  administered 
by  the  Hackney  Group  (No.  6)  Hospital  Management  Committee.  These  include  the 
Eastern  Hospital,  Homerton  Grove,  E.9  (for  Infectious  Diseases,  Tuberculosis,  etc.), 
St.  John’s  Hospital,  Homerton  Grove,  E.9  (for  Diseases  of  the  Skin),  German 
Hospital,  Ritson  Road,  Dalston  (General  and  Maternity),  Hackney  Hospital, 
Homerton  High  Street  (General,  Maternity  and  Geriatric),  and  The  Mothers’ 
Hospital,  Lower  Clapton  Road  (Salvation  Army)  (Maternity).  The  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  E.8  (Central  Group  (No.  5)  Hospital  Management 
Committee)  is  also  within  the  Borough.  St.  Joseph’s  Hospice,  Mare  Street,  Hack- 
ney, a home  for  persons  suffering  from  chronic  and  incurable  diseases  is  maintained 
by  a community  of  Nuns. 

The  Borough  is  well  provided  with  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  largest  of  these 
include  Springfield  Park,  Victoria  Park  (part),  Millfields,  Hackney  Marshes  and 
Hackney  Downs. 

There  are  two  Greyhound  Racing  Tracks  within  the  Borough,  at  Hackney  Wick 
and  MiUfields,  Clapton. 

The  present  population  of  the  Borough  is  estimated  at  165,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
less  than  before  the  Second  World  War  as  in  1931  the  population  was  215,333 
and  in  1939  it  was  estimated  at  205,100. 

237 
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There  are  three  Parliamentary  Constituencies — Stoke  Newington  and  Hackney 
North  (part),  Hackney  Central,  Bethnal  Green  (part).  For  a period  of  over 
30  years  up  to  1949  Hackney  had  three  Parliamentary  Divisions  wholly  within 
the  Borough. 

The  Borough  is  divided  into  16  wards  and  the  Borough  Council  comprises  56 
members — 8 Aldermen  and  4S  Councillors.  The  Council  meets  monthly  except 
during  the  month  of  August  each  year. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  of  14  members  each  are  appointed  each 
year  by  the  Borough  Council  and  meet  regularly  each  month,  except  August: 

Finance  (statutory  committee) 

Works  and  Open  Spaces 

Public  Health 

Public  Libraries 

Baths  and  Civic  Recreation 

Establishment  and  General  Purposes 

Housing  and  Town  Planning 

The  following  are  Special  Committees  appointed  each  year  by  the  Borough 
Council:  ® 


Committee 

Civil  Defence  .... 
L^al  and  Parliamentary  . 
Borou^  Safety  First 
Road  Safety  Advisory 
AHotments  .... 

Local  Savings  .... 
Hackney  and  Suresnes  Arrange- 
ments   

Special  Committee  re  Housing  . 
Appeals  Committee  . 


No.  of 
Members 
9 
9 
9 

9 (plus  co-opted  members  at  present  18) 

6 (plus  3 co-opted  members  nominated  by  Hackney 
Allotments  and  Gardens  Society) 

7 Qilus  co-opted  members  at  present  15) 

4 (with  power  to  co-opt  non-members,  if  desired) 

3 (with  power  to  co-opt  further  members,  if  desired) 
7 members  who  are  not  members  of  the  Establishment 
and  General  Purposes  Committee 

thJcomcr'^  ^ ex-officio  an  additional  member  of  ail  Committees  appointed  by 

Committees  to  which  members  are  appointed 

No.  of 

Joint  Committee  Members 

9 “^“bers  of  the  Borough  Councfl  and  9 officials  in 

<-ommittee.  the  employment  of  the  Council  to  he  appointed  by 

members  of  the  Hackney  Branches  of  the  Staff 
organisations  recognised  by  the  Council. 


Joint  Committee 

Local  Joint  (Works)  Committee. 


No.  of 
Members 

7 members  of  the  Borough  Council  and  7 representa- 
tives of  the  employees  in  the  service  of  the  Council 
appointed  by  the  Trade  Union  workpeople 
employed  by  the  Council. 
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The  functions  of  this  Committee  are  also  advisory  and  relate  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  of  manual  employees  within  the  province  of  the  National 
Joint  Council  for  Local  Authorities’  Services  (Manual  Workers). 

No.  of 

Joint  Committee  Members 

Local  Joint  Works  Committee  for  7 members  of  the  Borough  Council  and  7 representa- 
Building  Operatives.  tives  of  the  Building  Trade  Operatives  employed 

by  the  Council  in  its  building  works  section. 

The  functions  of  this  Committee  are  also  advisory  and  relate  to  the  working  con- 
ditions and  terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  the  operatives. 

The  Borough  Council  has  availed  itself  of  the  powers  contained  in  Section  67 
of  the  London  Government  Act,  1939,  and  delegated  many  of  its  powers  to  the 
various  standing  and  special  Committees  set  out  above.  In  practice,  however, 
important  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Committees  are  usually  the  subject  of  reports 
to  the  Borough  Council. 

The  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  recognise  the  selection  of  a member  of 
the  Council  to  act  as  Leader  of  the  Council  and  the  holder  of  this  position  is 
entitled  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committees  and  Sub-Committees  of  which  he  is 
not  a member  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  not  to  vote. 

He  is  regarded  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Council  on  questions  of  general  policy 
and,  together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  affected,  is  consulted  on 
matters  of  urgency  and  importance. 

The  Council  Offices  are  mainly  in  the  Town  Hall,  Mare  Street,  E.8,  where  the 
Departments  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Borough  Treasurer  and  Accountant,  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  accommodated.  The 
Housing  Department  is  accommodated  in  offices  at  219,  Mare  Street,  E.8,  and  the 
Baths  and  Civic  Recreation  Department  at  the  Central  Baths,  Lower  Clapton 
Road,  E.5.  The  offices  of  the  Public  Libraries  Department  are  situate  at  the 
Central  Library,  Mare  Street,  E.8. 

The  Council  appoints  members  to  serve  on  the  undermentioned  local  bodies: 
Metropolitan  Water  Board 

Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
London  Electricity  Consultative  Council — ^Northern  District  Committee 
London  District  Council  for  Local  Authorities’  Administrative,  Professional, 
Technical  and  Clerical  Services 

London  Joint  Council  for  Local  Authorities’  Services  (Manual  Workers) 
Hackney  District  Nursing  Association 

London  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents 
London  and  Greater  London  Playing  Fields  Association 
London  County  Council’s  Health  Committee  (one  member  representing  the 
Boroughs  of  Hackney,  Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington) 

London  County  Council’s  Divisional  Health  Committee  for  Division  No.  4 
North-East  London  Valuation  Panel 

North-Eastern  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  of  London  Licensing  Planning 
Committee 

Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  (one  member  representing  the  Boroughs 
of  Hackney,  Poplar  and  Stepney) 

Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
Hackney  Borough  Youth  Committee 

Hackney,  Stoke  Newington  and  District  Local  Employment  Committee 
Hackney  Disablement  Advisory  Committee 

Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Tuberculosis  Care 
Committee 
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Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Tuberculosis  Care 
Committee 

Hackney  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  Old  People 
Hackney  Association  for  Workshops  for  the  Elderly 

National  Insurance  Acts — ^Local  Tribunals  for  the  King’s  Cross  Area  Shore- 
ditch District  which  extends  into  the  City  of  London,  Hackney,  Holborn 
and  Shoreditch 

North  Thames  Gas  Consultative  Council — Metropolitan  District  Committee 
Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  War  Pensions  Committee 

and  is  represented  among  the  trustees  of  the  undermentioned  local  charities: 

St.  John-at-Hackney  Consolidated  School  Charities 

Saunders  Trust 

Hackney  Parochial  Charities 

West  Hackney  Parochial  Charities 

South  Hackney  Parochial  Charities 

Stoke  Newington  and  District  Sick  Poor  Charity 


PART  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNCTIONS 
IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  HACKNEY* 

Education 

Powers;  L.C.C. 


(a)  General 

The  L.C.C.  have  provided  22  County  Primary  and  11  County  Secondary  Schools 
m the  Borough,  together  with  a nursery  school.  Three  of  the  primary  schools 
i^lude  an  approved  nursery  class.  In  addition,  they  maintain  nine  Voluntary 
Pnmary  and  four  Voluntary  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Borough. 

The  L.C.C.  are  required  to  consult  the  B.C.  on  the  establishment  and  abandon- 
ment of  schools. 

For  management  purposes  the  County  Primary  Schools  are  grouped;  the 
Voluntary  Schools  are  not.  The  B.C.  have  been  given  by  the  L.C.C.  four  places  on 
the  Managing  B^ies  of  each  of  the  eight  Groups  of  County  Primary  Schools  in 
tte  Borough  and  one  place  on  the  Stoke  Newington  No.  1 Group  of  Countv 
Pnma^  Council  also  appoint  one  Manager  to  each  of  the  nine 

Voluntary  Schools  in  the  Borough. 

Information  is  not  avahable  regarding  the  Special  School  and  Adult  Education 
arrangements  as  particularly  affecting  Hackney.  noucation 

education  service  in  respect  of  the  Borough  are 
at  Upton  House,  Urswick  Road,  in  the  Borough.  i^orougn  are 


G))  Agricultural  Education 


(c)  Youth  Employment  Service 

Powers:  L.C.C. 


The  L.C.C.  maintain  a Youth  Employment 
Newington,  at  236,  Mare  Street,  Hackney. 

* Parts  I,  II  and  III,  the  contraction  L.C.C. 
and  B.C.  for  the  Hackney  Borough  Council. 


Bureau,  serving  Hackney  and  Stoke 
is  used  for  the  London  County  Council 
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Enviromnental  Health 

Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C.,  divided  as  indicated 


(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
Powers:  (i)  Baths  (other  than  swimming  baths)  and  wash-houses — B.C. 
(ii)  Swimming  baths,  open  and  indoor — ^L.C.C.  and  B.C.  con- 
current. 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Indoor  Swimming  Pools 

Committee:  Baths  and  Civic  Recreation 
Particulars  of  the  baths  establishments  are  as  follows; 


Year  of 
Opening 

Establishment 

Cost 

(excl. 

site) 

Swimming 

Baths 

Slipper 

Baths 

Number  of  users 

1938 

1944 

1957 

1897 

Central 

£ 

36,608 

3 

94 

498,581 

319,911 

410,665 

1922 

Wardle  Street  . 

3,800 

— 

24 

42,451 

25,927 

22,979 

1928 

Gayhurst  Road  . 

6,050 

— 

32 

72,621 

46,199 

52,316 

1931 

Shacklewell  Lane 

10,227 

— 

35 

103,143 

53,143 

59,315 

1932 

Englefield  Road . 

18,997 

— 

62 

107,865 

50,597 

63,233 

1935 

Eastway 

29,500 

Baths  . 

48 

76,235 

55,282 

53,360 

Mechanical  Laundry 

13,361 

15,024 

22,740 

1958 

Oldhill  Street  self-ser- 

vice  launderette 

7,254 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Charges  for  admission  to  the  various  establishments  vary  between  3d.  (the 
lowest  juvenile  charge)  to  lOd. 

The  baths  are,  generally  speaking,  open  on  weekdays  for  ten  to  twelve  hours 
and  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  branch  baths,  however,  are  shut  Monday  to 
Wednesday. 

The  large  swimming  hath  at  the  Central  Baths  is  floored  over  in  the  winter 
months  to  form  the  King’s  Hall  which  is  used  for  dancing,  concerts,  plays,  boxing 
and  indoor  recreation  including  bowls.  It  accommodates  up  to  800  persons  and 
has  a stage  with  modern  lighting  equipment. 

The  Central  Baths  also  have  a vapour  suite  and  a therapeutic  baths  suite  for 
the  treatment  of  rheumatic  and  kindred  ailments. 

The  Council’s  mechanical  laundry  at  Eastway  Baths  comprises:  9 washing 
machines,  9 washing  stalls,  6 power  mangles,  6 cordless  electric  irons,  3 hydro- 
extractors, 7 drying  tumblers,  one  calendar  ironing  machine.  The  laundry  provides 
particularly  for  the  Hackney  Wick  area  in  which  domestic  laundry  facilities  are 
very  inadequate.  The  laundry  is  open  daily  Monday  to  Friday  for  ten  hours  and 
Saturday  morning. 

In  1958,  the  Council  opened  to  the  public  a ‘self  service’  launderette  at  OldhiU 
Street,  Upper  Clapton,  containing  20  automatic  washing  machines,  6 spin  driers, 
and  ancillary  boiler  and  hot  water  plant.  The  launderette  is  open  for  seven  and  a 
half  to  eleven  hours  on  weekdays. 

The  swimming  baths  are  used  for  swimming  and  life-saving  instructional  classes 
arranged  by  the  schools  for  their  children,  five  and  a half  hours  daily  Mondays 
to  Fridays  throughout  the  year;  approximate  attendance  of  schoolchildren  per 
day — 660  summer  and  400  winter.  The  baths  are  utilised  by  all  the  L.C.C.  schools 
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in  Hackney,  i.e.  primary,  secondary  and  grammar,  evening  institutes,  swimming 
and  sports  clubs,  and  the  general  public. 

Swimming  clubs  book  the  swimming  baths  for  hourly  sessions  in  the  evenings 
and  there  are  bookings  also  on  behalf  of  Scouts,  Guides,  and  local  firms.  Swim- 
ming galas  are  held  by  private  organisations  and  are  also  organised  by  the  Council 

The  staff  of  the  Department  which  apart  from  its  work  in  relation  to  baths 
and  washhouses  also  arranges  and  manages  civic  entertainments,  comprises  14 
officers  and  the  following  establishment  of  employees:  slipper  bath,  swimming 
bath  and  laundry  attendants— 57  (male— 32,  female— 25);  boiler  house  attendants 
— 4;  fitters — 2;  labourer — I;  filtration  plant  attendant — 1;  electrician — T brick- 
layer—1;  carpenter— 1;  and  painters— 3.  (Total— 71.) 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand,  the  Council  in  1938  decided  to  provide  a new 
central  bathing  establishment  and  physical  training  and  recreational  centre  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Central  Baths  and  on  land  adjoining,  which  had  been  com- 
pulsorily purchased.  The  scheme  was  to  comprise  three  swimming  baths,  a public 
hall,  turkish  and  vapour  baths  and  suites,  remedial  baths,  slipper  baths  for  men 
and  women,  a sun-bathing  roof  and  a cafeteria,  and  a gymnasium  with  badminton 
and  squash  courts.  The  scheme,  estimated  to  cost  £237,500,  was  postponed  on  the 
outbrrak  of  war  and  has  been  deferred  since  the  war  because  of  the  general 
financial  situation.  The  proposed  establishment  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
County  of  London  Plan. 


Open  Air  Swimming  Pools 

The  L.C.C.  maintain  the  following  open  air  pools  in  or  near  to  Hackney: 
Victoria  Park  (200  ft.X90  ft.) 

Open  all  year  round,  admission  either  free  or,  at  popular  periods  at 
charges  from  3d.  to  9d.  There  is  clothes  changing  accommodation  for 
3,353  persons. 

Note:  Victoria  Park  is  partly  in  Hackney  but  the  swimming  pool  itself 
IS  over  the  boundary  in  Bethnal  Green. 


London  Fields  (165  ft.  X66  ft.) 

Open  all  year  round  (in  winter,  mornings  only  and  subject  to  demand)- 
admission  the  same  as  for  Victoria  Park  pool.  There  is  changing  accom- 
modation for  approximately  1,000  persons. 

No  information  is  avaflable  to  give  figures  of  attendances. 


(b)  Drainage 

Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C.,  divided 

(i)  Main  Drainage 

Powers;  L.C.C. 

andTV  Borou^  8*  miles  of  main  sewer,  4 miles  of  intercepting  sewer 

A^fhe^fni  oV  r wer  vested  in  and  maintained  by  the  L C.C 

At  the  pomt  of  entry  mto  the  Borough,  the  L.C.C.  sewers  are  taking  flow  from 

Lroul'ff‘H~a^^^^^  Mehopo^Z 

Rnrnnfu  J u ^ Ishngton  and  Stoke  Newington  and  the 

facentt  tL  « imSediately 

BoroU  o^Tottenham  Hornsey  Borough, 

stow  Borough  and  Le^orBo^u*  ‘ Committee,  Waltham- 
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South  of  the  Borough  these  sewers  pass  variously  into  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  thence  shortly  to  Abbey 
Mills  Pumping  Station  and  the  Northern  Outfall  sewers  which  take  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  of  London,  north  of  the  Thames,  and  contiguous  districts  to  the  North- 
ern Outfall  works. 

The  L.C.C.  supervision  and  maintenance  force  for  main  sewers  in  the  Borough 
is  centred  at  their  Wick  Lane  Depot  at  Poplar,  the  main  drainage  depot  being 
situated  at  Drayton  Park,  N.5. 

The  L.C.C.  are  responsible,  for  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  for  the  whole 
County,  their  Works  for  the  area  north  of  the  Thames  being  situated  at  Beckton. 


(ii)  Borough  Drainage 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  and  its  predecessors  have  provided,  and  the  Borough  now  maintain, 
about  120  miles  of  sewer  (foul  and  surface  water)  which  discharge  (with  minor 
exceptions)  into  the  L.C.C. ’s  main  sewers. 

A seven-year  programme  of  reconstruction  estimated  to  cost  £80,000  and  flood 
relief  schemes  to  cost  £100,000  were  frustrated  by  the  War.  Since  the  War  20 
extensive  reconstruction  and  flood  relief  schemes  have  been  carried  out. 

Plans  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  further  flood  relief  schemes.  The  approxi- 
mate cost  of  all  these  post-war  works  is  £500,000. 

So  far  as  new  drainage  installations  are  concerned,  an  average  of  50  applications 
per  year  are  dealt  with  including  any  special  consideration  of  trade  efiluent  where 
this  is  required,  such  cases  being  small  in  number  averaging  two  per  year.  One 
whole-time  Inspector  is  engaged  on  visiting  these  works  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sewers  Superintendent  and  Drainage  Inspector.  The  Department  also  keeps  the 
records  of  all  drainage  and  redrainage  applications,  amounting  to  an  average  total 
of  125  applications  per  year. 

The  Council’s  sewers  staff  is  centred  at  the  Graham  Road  Depot. 

The  L.C.C. ’s  approval  is  required  for  all  new  Borough  sewers  and  alterations  in 
size  of,  and  abandonment  of,  existing  sewers. 


(ui)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C,  divided 

Committees:  Public  Health  (existing  premises) 

Works  and  Open  Spaces  (new  premises) 

The  L.C.C.  and  B.C.  are  each  the  responsible  authority  over  trade  effluents 
entering  the  sewers  they  respectively  own  but,  as  the  main  drainage  authority  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  L.C.C.  are  informed  by  the 
B.C.  of  all  new  or  modified  discharges  and  they  may  require  the  B.C.  to  impose 
upon  any  such  discharge  to  B.C.  sewers  conditions  considered  necessary  to  protect 
the  L.C.C.’s  main  sewers  and  sewage  purification  processes. 

The  Public  Health  Committee,  through  its  department,  has  responsibility  for: 
the  nature  and  composition  of  effluents,  the  elimination  of  harmful  matter,  samp- 
ling, the  provision  and  maintenance  of  manholes  and  inspection  chambers. 

The  Works  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  through  its  department  has  responsi- 
bility for:  consents  to  new  discharges,  agreements  regarding  the  times,  quantities 
and  rates  of  discharge. 

Sampling  of  effluents  discharging  into  the  B.C.’s  sewers  is  carried  out  by  one  of 
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the  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  the  samples  are,  by  arrangement,  analysed  for 
the  B C by  the  scientific  branch  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  L.C.C, 

The  number  of  samples  taken,  over  the  past  three  years,  is  as  follows:  1955—16; 
1956—54;  1957—100. 

(c)  General  Sanitation  and  Cleanliness 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Public  Health 

The  maintenance  of  proper  standards  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness  and  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  is  administratively  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  assisted  by  a staff  of  24  Public  Health  Inspectors  (including  two  inspec- 
tors engaged  whole-time  on  food  duties  and  sampUng)  who  operate  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  and  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  and 
Part  II  of  the  Housing  Act.  The  abatement  of  nuisances  is  effected  by  notices  re- 
quiring the  execution  of  works  followed,  where  necessary,  by  Court  proceedings. 
In  some  cases  the  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  in  the  owner’s  default. 

The  Inspectors  have  duties  in  relation  to  the  following:  provision  of  adequate 
water  supplies;  protection  of  water  supplies  from  contamination  and  pollution; 
provision  and  proper  maintenance  of  drains,  water-closets  and  other  sanitary 
conveniences  in  houses  and  factories;  maintenance  of  proper  standards  of  clean- 
liness, temperature,  ventilation  and  floor  drainage  and  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowding in  all  factories  not  using  mechanical  power  (where  such  power  is  used  the 
Factories  Inspector  is  responsible);  the  inspection  of  outworkers  premises;  pro- 
vision of  suitable  receptacles  for  rubbish;  arrangements  for  the  cleansing  or  de- 
struction of  filthy  articles  and  cleansing  of  houses  and  verminous  persons;  the 
repair  or  demolition  of  dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  the  closure  of 
houses,  parts  of  houses  and  individual  unfit  rooms;  the  supervision  of  premises 
at  which  rag  flock,  etc.,  are  used  and  the  cleanliness  of  such  filling  materials;  the 
maintenance  of  proper  standards  of  ventilation,  temperature  and  sanitary  con- 
veniences for  persons  employed  in  shops;  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  food 
and  food  premises  (including  street  traders’  premises);  the  provision  of  adequate 
guards  on  domestic  heating  appliances;  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  pet  shops; 
the  registration  of  premises  for  the  sale  of  poisons  and  supervision  of  sales  of 
poison;  registration  and  supervision  of  hairdressers’  and  barbers’  establishments; 
rodent  control  (in  which  the  Inspectors  are  assisted  by  a Rodent  Officer — ^haUtime 
— and  five  rodent  operatives). 

(d)  Disinfection  and  Disinfestation  Services 
Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Public  Health 

This  service  is  operated  from  the  Council’s  Cleansing  Station  at  Millfields  Road. 

The  service  caters  for:  disinfection  and  disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles; 
cleansmg  of  verminous  persons;  treatment  of  scabies  cases;  laundering  of  clothing 
of  incontinent  persons  (a  service  made  available  to  neighbouring  boroughs);  the 
bathing  of  aged  and  enfeebled  persons,  both  at  the  Station  and  in  the  home;  dis- 
infestation and  secondhand  clothing  for  private  firms  of  exporters;  laundry  for 
L.C.C.  Welfare  Centres  and  Day  Nurseries.  The  facilities  of  the  Station  are  also 
made  available  to  the  L.C.C.  for  the  treatment  of  verminous  conditions  and  minor 
ailments  of  schoolchildren. 

The  facilities  include;  two  large  Washington  Lyon  steam  disinfectors;  one  small 
Washington  Lyon  steam  disinfector;  one  formalin  chamber;  one  phenol  chamber; 
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airing  and  drying  rooms;  three  hydrogen  cyanide  brick  chambers  (two  sufficiently 
spacious  to  accommodate  large  furniture  vans);  washing  machines  and  zone  air 
driers  and  other  laundry  equipment. 

The  Centre  is  staffed  by  a Superintendent,  a Deputy,  7 men  and  7 women. 

(e)  Overcrowding 

Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C.  divided  and  (in  relation  to  houses  let  in 

lodgings)  concurrent 
Committee:  Public  Health 

The  results  of  any  survey  required  by  the  Minister  must  be  reported  to  the 
L.C.C.  for  submission  by  them  to  the  Minister  after  consultation  and  agreement 
on  the  form  of  the  submission. 

The  Public  Health  Inspectors  have  as  part  of  their  duties  the  reporting  of  cases 
of  overcrowding  and  the  Public  Health  Committee  determine  whether  to  bring 
proceedings  for  a penalty  against  the  person  responsible  or  to  increase  the  per- 
mitted number  in  appropriate  cases.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  housing  accommo- 
dation, the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  overcrowding  have 
been  largely  in  abeyance  in  the  post-war  years. 

The  Public  Health  Inspectors  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  under  which  owners 
of  houses  let  in  lodgings  may  be  required  to  carry  out  works  necessary  to  make 
the  premises  suitable  for  the  purpose  or,  alternatively,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
families  or  persons  accommodated.  They  are  responsible  also  for  notices  requiring 
persons  in  control  of  accommodation  to  reduce  excessive  numbers  occupying 
houses  let  in  lodgings. 


(f)  QeanAir 

Powers:  B.C.  and  L.C.C.,  as  indicated 

Committee:  Public  Health 

The  B.C.  are  the  authority  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  dark  smoke  emis- 
sions; the  abatement  of  smoke  nuisances;  approvals  of  new  furnaces  and  the 
establishment  of  smoke  control  areas.  Supervision  of  the  area  is  carried  out 
through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  Inspectors. 

The  Council  have  proposed  to  declare,  in  the  first  instance,  an  area  of  165  acres 
as  a smoke  control  area. 

The  L.C.C.  and  B.C.  have  concurrent  powers  over  publicity  and  the  promotion 
of  research. 

The  L.C.C.,  as  the  by-law  making  power,  are  responsible  for  providing  and 
enforcing  standards  for  heating  and  cooking  appliances  in  new  buildings. 

(g)  Offensive  Trades 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Public  Health 

The  B.C.  enforce  the  prohibition  of  certain  specified  offensive  trades  and  grant 
consent  in  appropriate  cases  to  the  establishment  of  other  specified  trades.  Exist- 
ing Establishment  Orders  relate  to  five  premises  at  which  the  business  of  a dresser 
of  fur  skins  is  carried  out;  these  Orders  are  reviewed  annually  and  extended  from 
year  to  year.  In  1954  an  application  to  establish  the  business  of  poultry  slaughterer 
was  refused.  In  1956  an  application  to  establish  the  business  of  gut  scraper  was 
refused. 

9— W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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(h)  RegnlatiOD  of  Building  Construction  and  Alterations  (other  than  Sanitary  Repair) 
Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C.,  divided 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  constmction  and  alteration  of  buildings  and  the  formation  and  layout  of 
streets  and  buildings  together  with  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and,  in  certain 
buildings,  precautions  against  fire,  are  controlled  by  the  London  Building  Acts, 
1930-39  (including  powers  relating  to  Dangerous  and  Neglected  Structures)  and 
the  London  Building  (Constructional)  By-laws,  1952.  The  L.C.C.  is,  with  minor 
exceptions,  the  responsible  authority  for  administering  these  Acts  and  making, 
administering  and  enforcing  the  by-laws,  but  the  B.C.  have  control  under  these 
Acts  of  small  temporary  buildings,  temporary  stands  and  similar  structures  and 
structures  wholly  or  mainly  of  wooden  construction  and  obstructions  in,  on,  or 
over  any  street  or  way. 

All  buildings  and  structures  must  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  and  By-laws  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor,  an  officer 
of  the  L.C.C.,  but  with  certain  statutory  functions.  The  L.C.C.  has  power  to  modify 
or  waive  the  by-laws  and  to  consent  to  relaxation  of  the  Acts  in  certain  matters 
on  application  being  made. 

Before  approving  the  formation  of  new  streets,  the  erection  of  buildings  within 
the  prescribed  distance  (normally  20  ft.)  from  the  centre  of  the  street  or  projec- 
tions from  buildings  (other  than  sills,  cornices,  and  other  minor  matters)  extend- 
ing beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  any  street,  the  Acts  require  that  the 
L.C.C.  shall  consult  with  the  B.C. 

The  present  L.C.C.  (General  Powers)  Bill  will,  when  law,  authorise  the  delega- 
tion to  M.B.C.’s  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the' County  Council  under  the  London 
Building  Acts  and  relevant  by-laws  and  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  B.C.’s 
of  the  L.C.C.’s  powers  relating  to  dangerous  and  neglected  structures. 

The  L.C.C.  is  the  licensing  authority  for  places  of  public  entertainment  and 
has  made  regulations  under  statute  for  the  protection  from  fire  of  premises  kept 
open  for  various  forms  of  public  entertainment. 

The  L.C.C.  also  controls  the  use  of  premises  for  the  storage  of  certain  inflam- 
mable liquids  and  substances,  explosives,  celluloid  and  cinematograph  film,  in- 
cluding safeguards  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

(i)  Refuse  Collection 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Borough  s fleet  of  28  petrol  and  diesel  vehicles  maintain  a weekly  collec- 
tion from  75%  of  premises  and  more  frequent  (daily,  alternate  days  or  thrice 
weekly)  service  for  the  remainder. 

The  total  amount  of  house  and  trade  refuse  collected  and  disposed  of  by  the 
B.C.  has  averaged  3,530  tons  per  month  over  the  last  5 years. 

Arrangements  also  exist  for  the  collection  of  trade  refuse  and  salvaged  materials 
and  also  for  the  collection  of  kitchen  waste  (involving  the  employment  of  six 
vehicles  and  25  drivers  and  coUectors)  and  its  disposal  through  the  processing 
plant  owned  by  Tottenham  Borough  Council. 

The  B.C.  maintain  a labour  force  of  127,  comprising  driver /loaders  and  refuse 
collectors,  in  connection  with  the  work  arising  from  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  refuse,  salvaged  materials  and  kitchen  waste. 
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(j)  Street  Oeansing 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  maintain  a force  of  85  Street  Sweepers  and  operate  the  following 
vehicles: 

6 Collection  Vehicles 

1 Market  Refuse  Collection  Vehicle  I with  12  drivers  and  two  Gulley 
3 Mechanical  Sweeper/Collectors  [ Emptying  Machine  Attendants 

2 Gulley  Emptymg  Machines  J 

Cleansing  of  streets  (some  111  miles  including  street  markets)  and  sweeping 
are  carried  out  throughout  the  Borough,  as  to  27%  daily  and  73%  twice  weekly. 

(k)  Arrangements  for  the  Disposal  of  Refuse  and  other  Arisings 
Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  disposal  of  house  refuse  and  other  arisings,  apart  from  gulley  detritus  and 
kitchen  waste,  is  via  this  Council’s  Homerton  Wharf  in  Lee  Conservancy  Road 
to  barging  and  refuse  disposal  contractors  who  operate  and  control  the  tips 
on  the  Essex  Marshes.  Gulley  detritus  is  disposed  of  through  the  Leyton  Cor- 
poration tip  and  the  kitchen  waste  through  Tottenham  Borough  Council’s  pro- 
cessing plant. 

(1)  Prevention  of  Rivet  Pollution 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  only  river  running  through  the  Borough  is  the  River  Lee  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  which  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  and  a body  of  local  acts 
and  regulations  in  respect  of  its  catchment  area. 

The  B.C.  appoint  jointly  with  Poplar  and  Stepney  one  representative  to  serve 
on  the  Board,  the  representatives  being  nominated  from  each  of  the  Councils  in 
turn. 

(m)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Public  Health 

The  Council  have  power  to  require  the  cleansing  and  covering  of  offensive 
ponds,  pools  and  open  ditches,  etc. 

Since  the  war  nuisance  arising  from  offensive  water  in  static  water  tanks  has, 
from  time  to  time,  given  rise  to  considerable  trouble.  The  matter  has  usually  been 
resolved  by  the  service  of  nuisance  notices  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

(n)  Public  Conveniences 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  provide  and  maintain  12  conveniences  for  both  sexes,  at  11  of  these 
male  and  female  attendants  are  on  duty,  8 public  urinals  and,  jointly  with  Stoke 
Newington  Borough  Council,  the  Abney  Park  convenience,  the  cost  of  the  latter 
being  shared  equally.  Hackney  was  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  London  to  make 
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all  its  public  convenience  facilities,  including  hand  washing  (but  not  including 
wash  and  brush-up  facilities)  free. 

(o)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 
Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Public  Health 

The  Council  has  provided  a public  mortuary  with  refrigeration  accommodation 
for  15  bodies,  and  a well  equipped  Post-mortem  Room,  as  well  as  a combined 
Chapel/ Viewing  Room  and  a Waiting  Room. 

Some  600  bodies  per  annum  were  received  at  this  Mortuary  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  accommodation  serves  also  the  Boroughs  of  Bethnal  Green, 
Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington,  which  authorities  bear  a proportion  of  the  cost 
on  a population  basis. 

The  Mortuary  Keeper  resides  in  the  Lodge  attached  to  the  premises. 

A scheme  is  in  hand  for  erecting  an  ad  hoc  building  adjoining  the  Mortuary; 
this  building  will  provide  waiting  accommodation  for  members  of  the  public  and 
Office  and  Interviewing  accommodation  for  the  Coroner’s  Officers. 

(p)  Burial  Ground,  Cemeteries  and  Crematorium 
Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

Although  the  burial  authority,  the  B.C.  have  not  yet  provided  a burial  ground, 
adequate  facilities  having  in  the  past  been  available  outside  the  Borough  at  Abney 
Park,  Manor  Park,  Chingford  Mount  and  other  general  cemeteries.  In  recent 
years  the  Council  have  consulted  with  the  Councils  of  Stoke  Newington  and 
Shoreditch  with  a view  to  facilities  being  provided  jointly  and  land  was  sought  for 
this  purpose  in  the  County  of  Essex.  A site  was  selected  at  Buckhurst  Hill  and  the 
County  Council  were  requested  to  allocate  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  a burial 
ground  and  crematorium  in  their  Development  Plan.  In  view  of  the  opposition 
expected  this  was  not  done  but  the  whole  matter  will  be  reviewed  before  the  next 
quinquennial  revision  of  the  Development  Plan. 

(q)  Burial  and  Cremation  of  the  Dead 
Powers:  B.C.  (National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sec.  50). 

Committee:  Public  Health 

The  B.C.  must  cause  to  be  buried  or  cremated  the  body  of  any  person  found 
dead  in  the  area  where  no  other  suitable  arrangements  are  being  made. 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  burials  carried  out  was  96,  at  a total 
cost  of  £1,031,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  recovered  from  death  grants,  liable 
relatives,  etc. 

Arrangements  for  the  burial  of  persons  dying  in  Welfare  Homes  are  made  by 
the  L.C.C. 

(r)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C.  concurrent 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  have  wide  powers  to  provide  parks,  open  spaces,  golf  courses,  recrea- 
tion and  athletic  grounds  and  all  the  amenities  normally  found  there.  The  B.C. 
control  some  13  acres  of  open  spaces  in  the  Borough.  In  addition  the  B.C.  control 
another  6i  acres  of  ‘slips’  or  small  ornamental  plots  adjoining  the  highway  of 
which  there  are  30.  A further  29  acres  in  the  Borough  are  zoned  in  the  Develop- 
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ment  Plaa  for  development  as  open  spaces,  of  which  44-  acres  would 
arrangements,  be  controlled  by  the  Borough.  ’ 

The  L.C.C.  s parks  and  open  spaces  within  the  borough  are; 


249 

on  present 


Clapton  Common 
Hackney  Downs. 

Hackney  Marsh  . 

London  Fields  . 

Millfields  . 

Shore  Park 
Springfield  Park 
Stoke  Newington  Common 
Victoria  Park  (part) 

Well  Street  Common  . 


Acres 

1-5 

41-75 

340-35 

28-666 

62-5 

1-2 

37-2 

5-25 

69  0 (total  area  217  acres) 
21-25 


following  post-war  additions:  0-1  acre  at  Hackney 

!f  sfnrf  pttk  I SpringfleW  Park  and  the  whole 

^.^5,  * Marsh  contains  109  football  pitches.  The  L.C.C.  points 

out  hat  this  very  large  number  caters  for  clubs  not  only  in  Hackney  itself  but 
widely  over  north  and  east  London. 

The  B C.  propagate  their  plants  and  shrubs  at  Avey  Lane,  Waltham  Abbey 
?iabouTerT  ^ ^ maintain  a staff  of  2 propagators  and 


Housing  (except  Part  II— Unfit  houses) 

Powers:  L.C.C.  and  B.C.  concurrent 

(a)  Slum  Clearance 
Committee:  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

The  present  quinquennial  (1955-60)  slum  clearance  proposals,  as  agreed  be- 
toeen  the  L.C.C.  and  the  B.C.,  provided  for  the  clearance  of  407  unfit  dwellings 

included  in  the  previous  quinquennial  pro- 
posals which  had  not  been  demohshed  at  the  time  of  submission.  The  B C ’s  share 
in  these  proposals  contemplated  the  demolition  of  95  houses  in  16  areas 
Proposals  for  slum  clearance  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  jointly  by  the  L.C.C.  and  the  B.C.,  and  it  is  usual  for 
agreement  to  be  reached  between  them  before  submission  of  the  proposals 
Since  August  1955,  Clearance  Orders  have  been  made  by  the  B.C.  in  respect 
of  11  areas,  comprismg  60  houses,  and  of  these,  orders  affecting  9 areas  c^- 
beTdemofeheT  confirmed  by  the  Minister.  A total  of  28  houses  has 

■ T^j.  estimate  of  numbers  of  houses  to  be  dealt  with  bv  the  L C r 

™ comprising  about  17  acres.  Compulsory 

pmchase  orders  comprising  about  400  houses  have  so  far  been  confirmed  and 
clearance  of  these  is  said  to  be  well  in  hand. 

post-war  clearance  areas  250  houses,  in- 
f rehousing  of  280  families.  In  addition  they  have  completed  the  clear- 
ance  of  a small  number  of  pre-war  areas  where  a few  occupied  properties  remained 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  war.  R P F remainen 

l^e  L.C.C.  have  used  contractors  both  for  demoHtion  and  reconstruction 
hv  rehousing  is  accepted  by  the  L.C.C.  for  areas  declared 

y them  and  also  for  B.C.  areas  containing  less  than  ten  families.  The  BC 
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rehouse  from  the  remainder  of  their  clearance  areas  but  the  L.C.C.  take  half  the 
overspill. 

(b)  Provision  of  Houses 

(i)  Construction 

Committees:  Housing  and  Town  Planning; 

Works  and  Open  Spaces 

Permanent.  The  B.C.  have  erected  5,200  dwellings,  3,032  of  them  since  the  war, 
1,741  of  them  having  been  built  by  the  B.C.’s  direct  labour  building  organisation. 
The  present  rate  of  building  is  450  dwellings  per  annum  involving  a capital  outlay, 
including  site  acquisition,  of  approximately  £1,500,000  during  the  current  financial 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  number  for  the  next  seven  years  with  a 
continuing  programme  beyond  that  date. 

The  L.C.C.  have  built  6,119  dwellings  in  the  Borough,  2,111  of  them  since  the 
war. 

Temporary.  The  B.C.  have  since  October,  1944,  erected  207  two-year  hutments. 
Eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  emergency  factory-made  bungalows  have  been  erected 
by  the  Ministry  of  Works  for  management  by  the  local  authorities,  450  of  which 
are  managed  by  the  B.C.  and  414  by  the  L.C.C. 

This  temporary  accommodation  is  gradually  being  demolished  in  order  to  pro- 
vide sites  for  redevelopment  or  because  the  dwellings’  useful  ‘life’  has  ended. 

The  B.C.  have  already  demolished  the  207  two-year  hutments  and  258  of  the 
emergency  factory-made  bungalows.  The  L.C.C.  have  demolished  54  emergency 
factory-made  bungalows. 

During  and  since  the  war  accommodation  in  2,119  properties  for  4,087  families 
has  been  provided  in  requisitioned  premises  and  up  to  June  1955,  289  of  these 
premises  (661  dwellings)  had  been  released  from  requisition.  In  accordance  with 
Government  policy  to  release  all  requisitioned  premises  by  1960,  a further  204 
premises  (446  dwellings)  have  been  released  to  their  owners  with  vacant  possession 
since  June  1955.  Five  hundred  premises  (846  dwellings)  have  been  released,  on 
the  owners  accepting  the  occupiers  as  tenants.  Sixty-two  properties  (109  dwellings) 
have  been  purchased.'  The  Borough  Council’s  initial  programme  of  purchases  to 
replace  requisitioned  accommodation  envisages  some  400  properties  (800  to  900 
dwellings)  being  acquired  at  an  estimated  total  cost,  including  adaptations,  of 
£1,200,000  up  to  March  1959.  There  are  1,064  properties  (2,025  dwellings)  now 
held  under  requisition. 

The  B.C.  have  acquired  in  advance  of  requirements  under  Compulsory  Purchase 
Orders  126  residential  properties  (203  dwellings). 

(ii)  Management 

The  B.C.  manage  7,700  dwellings  of  all  types,  109  garages  and  3 shops,  together 
with  a further  10  shops,  23  light  industrial  properties,  and  10  yards  and  garages 
compulsorily  acquired  in  advance  of  requirements.  The  Housing  Department, 
comprising  45  officers  and  44  employees  (caretakers,  porters,  etc.),  operates  through 
two  main  sections. 

The  Borough  is  divided  for  management  into  five  areas;  each  area  being  the 
responsibility  of  one  officer  in  the  management  section.  The  section  (25  officers) 
undertakes  the  day-to-day  management  (except  rent  collecting)  of  the  estates  and 
individual  properties,  maintains  the  transfer  and  exchange  register,  requisitions 
and  orders  repairs,  supervises  the  caretaking  and  cleaning  staff,  deals  with  all 
tenants’  welfare  matters  and  undertakes  the  purchase  and  adaptation  of  suitable 
properties.  The  welfare  staff  visit  applicants  for  housing  accommodation  and 
report  on  all  applications  and  related  matters.  Liaison  is  maintained  with  the 
L.C.C.  departments  deahng  with  problem  families  and  departmental  representa- 
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lives  attend  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  L.C.C.  and  voluntary  orsanisa- 
tions. 

The  Lettings  section  (9  officers)  maintain  the  housing  register,  select  tenants 
and  effect  all  lettings  and  transfers  including  rehousing  from  slum  clearance  and 
redevelopment  areas. 

Ancillary  staff  (9  officers)  cover  filing,  postal,  typing,  secretarial  and  some 
accounting  duties. 

There  are,  including  licensees  in  requisitioned  property,  7,590  applicants  for 
housing  accommodation  registered. 

The  register  is  divided  into  three  categories  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
urgency  of  need  which  is  measured  by  a points  scheme.  Applicants  are  required 
to  have  been  resident  in  the  Borough  one  year  before  registering  and  must  re- 
register annually. 

The  varied  needs  of  famiUes  living  and  seeking  to  live  within  the  Borough 
throw  up  many  difficult  social  and  family  problems  which  can  only  be  solved 
in  consultation  and  by  mutual  arrangements  with  the  housing  departments  of  the 
L.C.C.  and  neighbouring  authorities. 

These  arrangements  fall  into  two  categories:  (a)  those  of  general  application 
in  accordance  with_  specific  agreements  on  defined  lines,  and  (b)  those  which  are 
EMmpir^^^^^  negotiation  upon  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

(i)  The  agreement  for  slum  clearance  rehousing. 

® Selecfimlihe™^^  nomination  for  New  Towns  under  the  Industrial 

Both  are  standard  agreements  between  the  MetropoUtan  Boroughs  and  the  L.C.C 
Examples  of  the  individual  cases  under  (b)  are: 

(1)  Mutual  exchanges  of  tenancies  (L.C.C.  and  other  local  authorities  includ- 
ing  exchanges  arranged  through  the  L.C.C.  to  their  out-County  estates). 

(2)  Reciprocal  arrangements  where  one  authority  deals  with  another  authority’s 
case  m return  for  the  right  to  nominate  another  case  for  equivalent  ac- 
commodation. (L.C.C.  and  neighbouring  authorities.) 

A register  of  tenants  (including  tenants  of  private  landlords  and  other  local 
authorities)  requiring  a transfer  or  exchange  of  accommodation  is  maintained 
Exchanges  are  encouraged  to  meet  tenants’  varied  needs,  and  are  required  in  some 
in^ances  by  the  Council  to  secure  full  use  of  accommodation 

tionsTwvl’j?  “ f°®*=red  through  community  associa- 
te provided  with  a community  haU, 

he  smaller  with  meetmg-rooms.  There  are  eight  community  halls  and  four  meet- 
ing-rooms One  officer  IS  specifically  appointed  to  deal  with  community  matters 
Rent  collection  and  accounting  is  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  De- 

renTrffit  ™ 

rents  roU,  including  rates,  now  amounts  to  £555,000. 

Repairs  and  mamtenance  including  major  works,  and  routine  redecoration  ate 

Xte  sTction  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Building 

The  maintenance  of  extensive  estate  grounds  is  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Open  Spaces  Section. 

^ L.C.C.  housing  property  is  undertaken  by  the  Director 
1 'n®’-  Management  Department.  The  organisation  is  de- 

conSiTa  l’™ken  down  into  areas.  Each  district 

? r number  nf  areas  according  to  the  total  number  of  properties  under  the 
control  01  the  District. 
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The  Borough  of  Hackney  falls  into  two  L.C.C.  Housing  Management  Districts 
— the  eastern  district  which  covers  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Stepney,  Poplar, 
Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch  (east  of  Kingsland  Road  and  Shoreditch  High  Street) 
and  Hackney  (east  of  Kingsland  Road,  Stoke  Newington  Road,  and  High  Street  and 
Stamford  Hill);  and  the  northern  district  which  covers  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
of  Shoreditch  (west  of  Kingsland  Road  and  Shoreditch  High  Street),  Hackney  (west 
of  Kingsland  Road,  etc.),  Finsbury,  Islington,  Stoke  Newington,  St.  Pancras,  Holhorn, 
St.  Marylebone  (east  of  Edgware  Road),  Hampstead  and  Westminster,  together 
with  estates  in  the  Boroughs  of  Hendon,  Wood  Green  and  Tottenham.  Rent  col- 
lection is  undertaken  from  area  offices  on  a door-to-door  basis  by  officers  of  the 
Director’s  Department.  Repairs  and  maintenance  are  carried  out  from  area  offices 
by  direct  labour  and  the  estate  gardens  are  maintained  by  a special  gardening 
staff  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Housing.  Caretakers  and  porters  are 
employed  on  all  flatted  estates.  Community  associations  exist  on  some  of  the 
large  estates  which  are  equipped  with  community  halls. 

Applications  register,  selection  of  tenants,  lettings,  transfers  and  exchanges,  etc., 
are  dealt  with  at  district  level. 

(c)  Assistance  to  Housing  Associations  and  other  Bodies 
Committee:  Finance 

The  L.C.C.  has  made  agreements  under  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  sec,  94  with 
two  Associations  (Church  Army,  12  dwellings;  Shoreditch,  Hackney  and  High- 
bury Housing  Association  Ltd.,  loan  of  about  £47,000  and  subsidy  in  respect  of 
29  flats  at  Lyme  Grove,  Loddiges  Road).  The  B.C.  have  previously  assisted  a 
Housing  Association  to  improve  Almshouses  and  are  currently  considering  an 
application  from  another  Association. 


(i)  House  Purchase 

Committee:  Finance 

Approximately  30  applications  for  mortgage  advances  are  approved  by  Com- 
mittee each  month.  Such  advances  are  repayable  over  periods  of  up  to  20  years, 
the  rate  of  interest  chargeable  being  slightly  higher  than  Council’s  borrowing  rates. 
The  following  table  shows  total  advances  made  by  the  Council  from  1946-47  to 
1957-58: 


(d)  Assistance  to  Individuals 


Year 


S.D.A.  Acts 
No.  Amount 


£ 

400 


H.A.  1949 
No.  Amount 
£ 


No.  Amount 


Total 


£ 


1946-47 

1947^ 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 


1 

4 

7 

4 

12 

21 

33 

43 

52 

66 

75 

87 


2,060 

4,620 

1,700 

9,195 

16,030 

22,290 

28,680 

36,420 

68,933 

78,624 

98,460 


1 1,200 

12  14,440 

11  5,625 

16  10,878 

38  27,495 

45  36,885 

61  57,382 

121  120,090 


1 400 

4 2,060 

7 4,620 

4 1,700 

13  10,395 

33  30,470 

44  27,915 

59  39,558 

90  63,915 

111  105,818 

136  136,006 

208  218,550 


405  £367,412 


305  £273,995 


710  £641,407 
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The  L.C.C.  is  prepared  to  consider  applications  not  covered  by  the  B.O’s 
scheme,  but  in  fact  no  such  applications  have  been  granted  for  some  18  months. 
Before  that  some  5 applications  had  been  approved  since  the  war, 

(ii)  House  Improvement 

Committee:  Finance 

The  Council  have  made  improvement  grants  in  a few  cases.  Total  grant  made 
is  £473. 

The  L.C.C.  has  made  16  improvement  grants  totalling  £7,831. 

(e)  Furnished  Houses— Controlled  Rents 
Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Legal  and  Parliamentary 

The  Council  are  required  to  maintain  a register  of  all  decisions  of  the  Rent 
Tribunal  fixing  the  rents  of  finnished  accommodation.  The  Council  bring  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Magistrates’  Court  against  landlords  who  contravene  the  registered 
terms. 

(f)  Rent  Inquiries 

Powers:  B.C. 

The  Council  make  available  to  the  public  the  services  of  members  of  the  Town 
Clerk’s  Department  to  answer  queries  of  tenants  and  landlords  and  to  give  in- 
formation on  any  points  arising  under  the  Rent  Acts. 

A Rent  Act  Bureau  outside  the  normal  office  hours  was  operated  by  officers 
of  the  Town  Clerk’s,  Borough  Treasurer’s  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  Depart- 
ments from  5 to  7 p.m,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week  from 
July  to  December,  1957,  to  enable  members  of  the  public  who  were  unable  to 
attend  during  the  usual  office  hours  to  obtain  information  about  the  Rent  Acts. 

The  number  of  enquiries  received  by  the  Council  up  to  the  17th  May  1958 
were  as  follows: 

Enquiries  received  from  tenants  . . 5,844 

Enquiries  received  from  landlords  . 782 

6,626 

Sales  of  Rent  Act  forms  and  enquiries  re- 
lating to  rating  values  . . . 9,770 

The  Public  Health  Department  also  deal  with  Rent  Act  enquiries  relating  to 
Certificates  of  Disrepair  and  Certificates  as  to  the  remedying  of  defects  which  a 
iandlord  has  undertaken  to  remedy.  The  number  of  inquiries  dealt  with  since  the 
6th  July,  1957,  is  2,772  (to  24th  May,  1958). 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers:  L.C.C.,  except  where  expressly  indicated. 

The  administration  of  the  Personal  Health  Services  is  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  County  Hall.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  County  of  London  is  divided  into  nine  divisional  areas  with  Medical 
Officers  in  charge  of  each  division.  Hackney  is  situate  in  Division  No.  4 which 
operates  from  No;  4,  Drysdale  Street,  Hoxton,  N.l,  and  comprises  the  Boroughs 
of  Hackney,  Stoke  Newington  and  Shoreditch. 
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The  day-to-day  administration  of  the  personal  health  services  under  Part  III  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  with  the  exception  of  midwifery,  home 
nursing,  ambulance  services  and  certain  functions  under  the  prevention  of  illness, 
care  and  after-care  section,  are  delegated  to  the  Divisional  Health  Committee  which 
meets  at  the  Hackney  Town  HaU. 

The  Divisional  Health  Office  is  staffed  by  a divisional  medical  officer,  a deputy 
divisional  medical  officer,  a divisional  administrative  officer,  a deputy  divisional 
administrative  officer,  a divisional  nursing  officer,  two  assistant  divisional  nurs- 
ing officers,  a divisional  treatment  organiser,  six  assistant  organisers  of  children’s 
care  work,  forty-seven  administrative  and  clerical  staff  and  five  domestic  and 
other  staff. 

(a)  General  Local  Health  Services 

(i)  Health  Centres 

The  one  comprehensive  Health  Centre  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
has  been  provided  by  the  L.C.C.  at  Woodberry  Down  in  the  Borough  of  Stoke 
Newington. 

(ii)  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 

Six  maternity  and  child  welfare  centres  are  situated  in  Hackney  at: 

29,  Cadogan  Terrace,  E.9. 

28,  Elsdale  Street,  E.9. 

28,  Lower  Clapton  Road,  E.5. 

136,  Richmond  Road,  E.8. 

186,  Upper  Clapton  Road,  E.5. 

West  Hackney  Church  Hall,  Evering  Road,  N.16. 

In  1957,  52,086  attendances  were  made  by  mothers  and  children. 

Infant  welfare  consultations  are  held  at  all  centres  and  ante-natal  and  post- 
natal sessions  at  the  Elsdale  Street,  Lower  Clapton  Road,  Richmond  Road  and 
Upper  Clapton  Road  Centres.  Dental  treatment  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers 
and  preschool  children  is  provided  at  Lower  Clapton  Road  and  Richmond  Road 
Centres.  Physiotherapy  is  available  at  the  Elsdale  Street  and  Richmond  Road 
Centres  and  artificial  sunlight,  simple  massage  and  exercise  clinics  are  also  held 
at  these  two  Centres,  At  the  Richmond  Road  Centre  there  is  a foot  clinic  at 
which  two  whole-time  chiropodists  are  employed.  The  maternity  and  child  welfare 
service  includes  also  mothercraft  training,  child  minders  and  the  provision  of 
recuperative  holidays  (see  also  para  xi). 

(iii)  Day  Nurseries 

Five  day  nurseries,  accommodating  a total  of  277  children,  are  provided  in 
Hackney  at: 

Clifton  Lodge,  96,  Dalston  Lane,  E.8.* 

Fernbank,  la,  Fountayne  Road,  N.16. 

Hillside,  135a,  Holmleigh  Road,  N.16. 

St.  John’s  Hackney  Churchyard,  E.8. 

Wetherell,  Wetherell  Road,  E.9. 

(iv)  School  Health  Service 

Arrangements  are  made  for  four  routine  medical  inspections  during  each  child’s 
school  career.  Children  with  defects  are  re-inspected  as  necessary  and  health  sur- 
veys by  school  health  visitors  are  held  at  least  annually.  Cleansing  of  children  of 
unsatisfactory  personal  hygiene  is  provided  for,  and  minor  ailments  are  treated 
• Closed  30th  May.  1958. 
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at  school  and  at  school  treatment  centres,  recuperative  hoUdays  are  provided 
special  dimes  are  held  for  particular  types  of  case,  including  enuresis,  nutrition  and 
behaviour  problems,  defective  vision,  rheumatism  and  other  conditions  physio- 
therapy IS  given  at  schools  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and  psychiatric  and 
speech  therapy  and  dental  services  are  provided.  Facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
Hackney  children  with  defective  hearing  are  available  at  Woodberry  Down,  Stoke 
Newington.  There  are  two  school  treatment  centres  in  the  Borough  at  which 
11,551  attendances  (minor  ailments,  special  investigation  and  vision  sessions)  were 
made  m 1957.  In  addition,  minor  ailments  sessions  are  held  in  two  schools  and 
at  two  M.  & C.W.  centres  and  at  these  sessions  total  attendances  were  3 763 
Attendances  of  schoolchildren  at  the  dental  clinics  at  the  school  treatment  centres 
and  at  two  M.  & C.W.  centres  totalled  16,511. 

(v)  School  Health  Service  Treatment  Centres 

Facilities  for  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments  in  schoolchildren  are  provided  in 
Hackney  at: 

29,  Cadogan  Terrace,  E.9. 

13,  Goulton  Road,  E.5. 

136,  Richmond  Road,  E.8. 

186,  Upper  Clapton  Road,  E.5. 

Cleansing  Centre,  Millfields  Road,  E.5. 

Other  treatment  facilities  for  school  children  include  dental,  nutrition,  ophthalmic 
ear,  nose  and  throat  and  physiotherapy  clinics. 

(vi)  Midwifery 

The  domicihary  midwifery  service  is  operated  centrally  and  comprises  midwives 
appointed  by  the  L.C.C.  and  district  midwives  employed  by  district  nursing  associa- 
tions and  hospitals  actmg  as  agents.  Two  directly  employed  midwives  practise  in 
the  borough  and  there  is  one  district  nursing  association  and  one  hospital  pro- 
viding domiciliary  midwifery  services  on  behalf  of  the  L.C.C. 

The  L.C.C.  is  the  local  supervising  authority  and  carries  out  its  duties  centrally 
These  duties  comprise  the  preparation  of  a roll  of  practising  midwives  and 
maternity  nurses  m London,  the  inspection  of  all  domiciliary  midwives  and 
maternity  nurses,  the  prohibition  of  unqualified  persons  from  acting  as  midwives 
and  maternity  nurses,  the  payment  of  fees  to  medical  practitioners  called  in  to 
assist  domiciUary  midwives,  the  arranging  of  refresher  courses,  demonstrations 
and  lectures,  ensuring  that  certain  rules  formulated  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board 
regarding  the  code  of  practice  are  observed  by  all  midwives,  including  hospital 


(vii)  Health  Visiting 

There  are_21  health  visitors  working  in  the  borough.  To  some  extent  the  health 
visiting  service  has  been  integrated  with  the  school  nursing  service  and  the  con- 
tinuing aim  is  the  closer  association  of  the  health  visitor  with  the  voluntary  care 
committee  workers  at  schools.  Local  general  practitioners  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  health  visiting  service  and  good  liaison  exists  with  many  of  the  local  doctors. 

(viii)  Home  Nursing 

This  service  is  provMed  by  the  L.C.C.  under  agency  arrangements  by  voluntary 
district  nursing  associations,  the  liaison  being  maintained  through  the  Central 
Council  for  District  Nursing  in  London.  The  service  in  the  borough  is  provided 
by  ^e  Hackney  district  nursing  association  who  employ  the  equivalent  of  23 
whole-time  nursing  staff.  In  1957  a total  number  of  106,326  visits  was  made  and 
the  number  of  patients  nursed  through  the  year  was  3,304. 
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(ix)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

Facilities  are  provided  by  the  L.C.C.  for  the  immunisation  of  children  against 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  poliomyelitis  and  vaccination  against  small- 
pox at  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  centres,  day  nurseries,  schools  and  resi- 
dential establishments.  Parents  may,  if  they  prefer,  have  their  children  immunised 
or  vaccinated  by  the  family  doctor  and  the  L.C.C.  supplies  prophylactic  material 
as  used  in  its  own  clinics  to  general  practitioners  on  request  and  pays  a fee  to  the 
general  practitioner  for  notifying  the  vaccination  or  immunisation. 


(x)  Ambulance  Service 

This  service  is  administered  centrally  from  headquarters  in  Waterloo  Road 
S.E.l.  The  service  is  supplemented  by  help  from  the  ambulance  department  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  British  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Hospital  Car  Service  organised  jointly  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade’ 
the  British  Red  Cross  and  the  W.V.S.  ’ 

There  are  two  ambulance  stations  in  the  borough,  namely,  the  Eastern  General 
Ambulance  Station,  Brooksby’s  Walk,  and  Dalston  Accident  Ambulance  Station, 
Paragon  Road,  Mare  Street.  The  former  station  has  a fleet  of  40  ambulances  and 
cars  to  deal  primarily  with  the  transport  of  out-patients  and  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  patients  (other  than  emergency  cases)  to  and  from  hospitals  in  the 
north-eastern  and  eastern  areas  of  London  (including  the  Borough  of  Hackney). 
Five  of  the  hospitals  in  the  borough  place  their  orders  for  transport  directly  with 
the  Eastern  Ambulance  Station.  The  Dalston  Accident  Ambulance  Station  has  one 
ambulance  continuously  in  commission  and  a second  ambulance  available  for 
sixteen  hours  each  week-day,  to  deal  primarily  with  emergency  calls  but  also 
to  assist  in  general  removals  as  necessary  in  Hackney  and  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
boundary.  The  following  statistics  for  the  year  1957  relate  to  patients  living  in 
or  removed  from  the  borough  and  adjacent  areas  by  vehicles  attached  to  these 
stations: 


Eastern  General  Ambulance  Station 
Number  of  journeys  undertaken  . 64,263 

Number  of  patients  conveyed  . 133,623 

Number  of  miles  run  . . . 502,673 


Dalston  Accident  Ambulance  Station 
Number  of  journeys  undertaken 
Number  of  patients  conveyed  . 
Number  of  miles  run 

Separate  figures  relating  to  the  work  done  by  the 
services  in  the  borough  are  not  available. 


2,969 

2,863 

16,417 

agency  and 


supplementary 


(xi)  Preventioii  of  Illness,  Care  and  After  Care 
1.  Tuberculosis.  The  three  chest  clinics  serving  the  borough  are  located  at  the 
Metropohtan  Hospital  (Hackney),  the  London  Chest  Hospital  (Bethnal  Green) 
and  at  204  Hoxton  Street,  N.l  (Shoreditch).  The  chest  physicians  are  employed 
jointly  by  the  hospital  authorities  and  the  L.C.C.  The  L.C.C.  provides  the  health 
visitors  and  other  staff  for  prevention,  care  and  after-care  work  and  also  the 
following  services: 


Boarding  out  of  children  exposed  to  infective  tuberculosis  in  their  own  homes 
or  whose  parent  or  parents  are  receiving  residential  treatment  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

Maintenance  of  patients  undertaking  training  at  village  settlements. 
Provision  of  extra  nourishment  for  necessitous  patients. 
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B.C.G.  vaccination  of  susceptibl&  contacts  of  known  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
of  diabetics  and  of  schoolchildren  on  attaining  the  age  of  13  years. 

Provision  of  hostels  to  accommodate  homeless  infective  ambulant  tuberculous 
men. 

Diversional  therapy. 

(Except  for  diversional  therapy  and  the  provision  of  extra  nourishment  for 
necessitous  patients,  these  services  are  administered  centrally.) 

The  B.C.  has  representatives  on  the  Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green  Tuberculosis 
Care  Committee,  and  representatives  on  the  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  Tuber- 
culosis Care  Committee— the  Medical  Ofhcer  of  Health  is  also  a member  of  both 
these  Committees.  The  part  played  by  these  voluntary  after-care  organisations  in 
providing  additional  amenities  for  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  and  their  relatives 
continues  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

2.  Invalid  Meals.  A voluntary  organisation  grant-aided  by  the  L.C.C.  provides 
special  diet  meals  for  sick  persons  recommended  by  doctors. 

3.  Foot  Climes.  A chiropody  service  is  provided  at  one  centre  in  the  borough, 
at  which  24  sessions  are  held  each  week.  During  1957.  8,941  treatments  were 
given  at  this  centre. 

4.  Venereal  Diseases.  Arrangements  are  made  centrally  for  tracing  of  contacts 
of  persons  found  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  disease  and  for  persuading  them  to 
undergo  treatment. 

5.  Recuperative  Holidays.  These  are  provided  on  medical  recommendations  for 
adults  who  have  been  under  medical  treatment  or  to  prevent  mental  or  physical 
breakdown  leading  to  possible  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  children  in  their  own 
homes.  Similar  facilities  are  given  to  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  young 
children  and,  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  to  schoolchildren. 

6.  Home  Nursing  Equipment  and  Apparatus.  The  L.C.C.  supplies  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  items  of  equipment  on  loan  for  patients  being  nursed  at  home 
and  all  the  loan  equipment  needed  for  tuberculous  patients.  The  supply  of  small 
articles  of  equipment  is  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  L.C.C.  by  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  by  the  Hackney  District  Nursing  Association,  who  are  grant- 
aided. 

(xii)  Domestic  Help 

Home  Help  is  provided  during  the  daytime  in  households  where  such  help  is 
required  owing  to  the  presence  of  any  person  who  is  ill,  lying-in,  an  expectant 
mother,  mentally  defective,  aged  or  a child  not  over  compulsory  school  age.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  service  to  households  during  normal  working  hours,  the 
L.C.C.  also  provides  night  helps  for  chronic  sick  persons  and  child  helps  for  chil- 
dren temporarily  deprived  of  both  parents  (when  required)  and  specially  trained 
home  helps  for  problem  families  to  work  with  and  teach  the  mothers  the 
rudiments  of  housecraft. 


Number  of  households  attended  in  the  borough  in  1957  2,790 

Number  of  night  helps  provided  in  the  borough  in  1957  Nil 

Number  of  child  helps  provided  in  the  borough  in  1957  Nil 

Number  of  families  in  the  borough  in  receipt  of  specially 

trained  home  helps  in  1957  9 


The  service  is  administered  from  the  Divisional  Offices  at  Drysdale  Street,  but 
in  this  borough  there  are  two  Home  Help  Organisers  who  function  from  offices 
at  186,  Upper  Clapton  Road  and  at  28,  Elsdale  Street. 
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(b)  Mental  Health  Service 
The  L.C.C.  is  responsible  for: 

(i)  The  appointment  of  officers  duly  authorised  to  take  initial  proceedings  in 
providing  care  and  treatment  for  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness. 

(ii)  The  ascertainment  of  persons  who  are  mentally  defective  and  providing 
suitable  supervision  or  taking  steps  to  place  such  persons  under  guardianship 
or  to  arrange  for  institutional  care,  and  for  providing  training  or  occupation  for 
those  not  in  institutions. 

(iii)  Arranging  for  the  care  and  after-care  of  persons  suffering  from  mental 
illness  or  defectiveness. 

(iv)  The  provision  of  occupation  centres  for  mental  defectives  living  in  the 
County,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the  borough. 

(v)  A special  clinic  run  on  M.  & C.W.  lines  for  mentally  backward  children 
under  5 years  of  age  located  in  Health  Division  5,  which  also  serves  the  borough 
of  Hackney. 

Notification  of  Births 

The  requirement  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  that  a birth  be  notified 
to  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  within  36  hours  of  its  occurrence  was 
amended  by  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 — ^the  notification  now  has  to 
be  given  to  the  County  Medical  Officer. 

The  L.C.C.’s  Divisional  Medical  Officer  furnishes  weekly  statistics  (totals  only) 
to  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

(c)  Welfare  Services  (National  Assistance  Acts) 

The  administration  of  this  service  is  under  the  Chief  Officer,  Welfare,  at  County 
Hah. 

During  office  hours  inquiries  emanating  from  Hackney  relating  to  various 
matters  are  dealt  with  at  an  Area  Office  situated  at  10,  Corsica  Street,  N.5,  in  the 
Borough  of  Islington. 

(i)  Permanent  Residential  Accommodation  for  Aged  and  Infirm 

None  of  the  L.C.C.’s  homes  is  situate  in  the  Borough  of  Hackney.  It  is  under- 
stood that  aged  persons  from  the  Borough  are  admitted  to  ‘Hillside’,  129,  St.  John’s 
Way,  N.9,  as  the  nearest  large  Home. 

(ii)  Temporary  Residential  Accommodation  (Rest  Centres) 

None  of  the  L.C.C.’s  Rest  Centres  is  situate  in  the  Borough  of  Hackney.  It  is 
understood  that  individuals  and  families  in  need  of  temporary  accommodation 
are  sent  to  Newington  Lodge,  182,  Westmoreland  Road,  Southwark. 

(iii)  Compulsory  Removal  of  Persons  to  Hospital,  etc. 

Compulsory  removal  to  hospital  or  other  suitable  accommodation  of  persons 
in  need  of  care  and  attention  which  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves  at  home 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  B.C. 

The  Public  Health  Department  investigate  many  cases  of  persons  reported  to 
be  in  need  of  care  and  attention;  in  some  cases  voluntary  removal  to  hospitals  or 
Part  III  accommodation  is  arranged.  Domestic  help  is  sought  through  the  L.C.C.; 
‘Meals  on  Wheels’  are  provided  through  the  Hackney  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  Old  People  and  cleansing  treatment  is  provided  by  the  B.C. 

There  is  very  close  liaison  between  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  and 
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the  various  statutory  bodies  and  voluntary  organisations  affording  assistance  to 
the  aged. 

(iv)  Cleansing  of  Aged  Persons 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  L.C.C.  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953,  the  Public 
Health  Department  of  the  B.C.  administers  a service  under  which  aged  enfeebled 
persons  are  bathed  either  in  their  own  homes  or  at  the  Council’s  Bathing  Centre 
dependent  upon  advice  of  the  person’s  Medical  Practitioner.  Transport  is  pro- 
vided to  and  from  the  Bathing  Centre. 

(v)  Welfare  Arrangements  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Handicapped 

Enquiries  are  dealt  with  at  the  Area  Office  of  the  L.C.C.,  Welfare  Department 
10,  Corsica  Street,  N.5. 

(vi)  Registration  of  Disabled  Persons  and  Old  Persons  Homes 
No  information  is  available  regarding  this  L.C.C.  service. 

(vii)  Registration  of  Charities  for  Disabled  Persons 

No  information  is  available  regarding  this  L.C.C.  service. 

(viii)  Protection  of  Property  of  Persons  Removed  to  Hospital,  etc. 

Admissions  to  hospital  are  generally  notified  to  the  L.C.C.  by  Almoners  and 
in  some  cases  the  B.C.’s  Public  Health  Department.  Protection  is  afforded  by  lock- 
ing accommodation,  or  removal  of  property  to  L.C.C.  Stores. 

(ht)  Contributions  to  Voluntary  Associations 
Powers:  Concurrent 

The  B.C.  in  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1958,  made  the  following 
contributions: 

£1,250  to  Hackney  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  Old  People  whose  activities 
include  case  work,  chiropody.  Old  People’s  Clubs,  Holidays,  Meals-on- 
Wheels. 

£400  to  Workshops  for  the  Elderly. 

(x)  Disabled  Persons  Employment  Act,  1944 

Powers:  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service 

The  B.C.  have  no  responsibility  for  the  training  and  resettlement  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  their  duties  as  employers. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  B.C.  nominates  one  member 
of  the  Hackney  Disablement  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  Children 

Powers:  L.C.C. 

The  L.C.C.  Children  s Department  is  understood  to  be  organised  in  nine  area 
offices  grouped  in  three  zones  each  of  three  areas.  Hackney  comes  within  the 
north-eastern  zone  comprising  the  three  following  areas: 

(1)  Finsbury,  Holborn,  Islington. 

(2)  Hackney,  Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington. 

(3)  City  of  London,  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar  and  Stepney. 

The  area  office  for  Hackney,  Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington  is  at  Kingsmead 
Way,  Homerton  Row,  Hackney,  E.9. 
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The  requirements  of  the  north-eastern  district  in  relation  to  children  in  need  of 
shelter  are  served  primarily  by  the  following  two  nurseries: 

St.  Margaret’s  Nursery,  Leighton  Road,  N.W.5  (0-5  years). 

{Note — This  Nursery  serves  also  the  western  district.) 

Langley  House,  54,  East  India  Dock  Road,  E.14  (2-15  years). 

Child  Life  protection  (which  relates  to  the  supervision  of  the  boarding  out  of 
children  on  payment)  is  a function  of  the  Children’s  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  but 
for  administrative  purposes  has  been  delegated  to  the  Divisional  Medical  Officers. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 
The  regulation  of  nurseries  and  child-miuders  is  carried  out  on  a divisional  basis 
from  Drysdale  Street,  N.l. 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  four  private  day  nurseries  statutorily  registered 
providing  145  places.  There  were  six  child-minders  statutorily  registered  minding 
26  children.  ^ 

(f)  Prevention  and  Controi  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Powers:  B.C. 

A daily  return  of  notifications  is  made  to  the  L.C.C.  so  that  the  trends  of  the 
diseases  may  be  judged.  Notification  fees  paid  to  Medical  Practitioners  are  re- 
couped from  the  L.C.C. 

The  Public  Health  Department  uses  the  bacteriological  service  of  very  high 
standard  which  is  provided  by  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  Services  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council. 


(g)  Health  Education 

Powers:  Concurrent 

The  L.C.C.  concentrates  on  the  personal  health  services  and  the  subjects  covered 
include,  in  schools,  mothercraft  and  related  health  teaching  and  generaUy  pro- 
tectionagain^  smallpox,  diphtheria,  poUomyelitis,  whooping  cough,  tuberculosis 
(including  B.C.G.  vaccination),  accidents  in  the  home,  care  of  the  teeth  and  feet 
and  cancer.  Talks  and  demonstrations  are  given  regularly  at  the  welfare  centres’ 
to  parent/teacher  associations,  schools,  etc.  Exhibitions  are  held  from  time  to 
tune  and  home  safety  handbooks  are  distributed. 

The  B-C.  has  power  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  information  on  questions 
relating  to  health  or  disease,  etc.,  and  the  Public  Health  Department  does  in  fact 
provide  speakers  on  pubhc  health  subjects  to  various  organisations  and  also  distri- 
butes  leaflets  posters,  etc.  Health  display  cabinets  are  sited  in  the  Town  Hall 
where  the  subject  is  changed  monthly. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Powers:  L.C.C.  (subject  to  delegation) 

(a)  Development  Plan 


The  B.C.  IS  consulted  on  all  proposals  to  be  incorporated  in  a Development  Plan 
or  amendment  of  Development  Plan.  i^evciopment  ±-ian 


(b)  Control  of  Development 
(i)  General  (except  advertisements) 


The  L.C.C.  consult  the 
(i)  would  affect  the  B.C.’ 


B.C.  on  all  applications  for  development  consent  which 
s road  widening  proposals;  (ii)  require  a new  access  or 
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altered  access  to  a classified  road;  and  (ill)  would  conflict  materially  with  existing 
development  in  the  locality.  Under  the  present  L.C.C.  (G.P.)  Bill,  the  L.C.C 
will  take  power  to  delegate  to  B.C.’s  some  of  their  functions  under  Part  III  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 

(ii)  Advertisements 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  powers  of  the  Advertisement  Regulations  are  delegated  to  the  B.C  by  the 
L.C.C.  Approximately  140  applications  are  dealt  with  every  year. 

(iii)  Development  by  Government  Departments 

The  B.C.  is  consulted  on  the  development  proposals  of  Government  Depart- 
ments. 

(iv)  Architectural  and  Historic  Buildings 

The  B.C.  is  consulted  on  proposals  to  make  Building  Preservation  Orders  and  on 
notices  of  proposed  works  to  such  buildings  for  which  L.C.C.  consent  is  requited. 

(v)  Tree  Preservation  Orders 

The  B.C.  is  consulted  before  these  Orders  are  made  by  the  L.C.C. 

(vi)  Enforcement  Action  and  Unauthorised  Uses 

Liaison  between  the  L.C.C.  and  B.C.  is  maintained  in  connection  with  action 
in  respect  of  undesirable  unauthorised  development. 

(c)  Positive  Planning  (Land  Acqnisition,  etc.) 

The  L.C.C.  has  power  to  define  areas  of  comprehensive  development  for  dealing 
as  a whole  with  extensive  war  damage  or  obsolete  development  or  for  re-locating 
population  or  industry.  There  are  no  such  areas  in  Hackney  but  we  understand 
there  are  eight  in  the  County. 

The  L.C.C.  on  behalf  of  all  public  authorities  designates  as  subject  to  com- 
pulsory acquisition  land  in  comprehensive  development  areas  and  other  land 
which  is  required  for  public  purposes.  There  were  four  designations  in  Hackney 
in  the  Development  Plan  but  the  L.C.C.  point  out  that  this  is  lower  than  the 
borough  average  for  the  County. 

A maximum  for  the  County  of  £500,000  per  annum  is  allocated  for  acquiring 
by  agreement  or  compulsorily  premises  occupied  for  non-conforming  uses,  and 
further  amounts  are  allocated  for  other  purchase  notices.  There  have  been  two 
purchases  in  Hackney  for  the  relocation  of  industry,  one  by  agreement  and  one 
under  a purchase  notice,  amounting  to  about  £60,000.  Purchase  notice  cases 
acquired  in  Hackney  total  3 (about  £12,000)  against  over  300  (about  £500,000) 
for  the  County.  Most  purchase  notices  ate,  of  course,  in  areas  of  comprehensive 
development. 

The  following  are  the  major  examples  of  acquisitions  in  the  Borough  (housing 
excepted): 

0 Open  Space:  London  Fields  Extension,  Springfield  Park,  North  Millfields. 

(ii)  Schools:  Brooke  House. 

(iii)  Industrial  development:  Ada  Street,  Exmouth  Place,  Northiara  Street. 

(iv)  Road  improvements:  Upper  Clapton  Road. 

(v)  Health  Services:  Iceni  Club  Grounds. 

The  B.C.’s  agreement  to  accept  liability  for  purchase  notices  is  sought  where 
refusal  of  private  development  is  proposed  because  the  site  is  required  for  B.C. 
purposes  or  because  the  development  is  opposed  by  the  B.C. 
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Nos.  350/352,  Mare  Street  is  an  example.  In  September  1948  the  L.C.C.  notified 
the  Council  that  development  was  envisaged  on  the  cleared  bombed  site  south  of 
the  Old  Tower.  The  proposal  to  develop  was  opposed  and  the  Council  gave  an 
indemnity  to  the  L.C.C.  to  cover  the  cost  of  acquisition  in  the  event  of  a purchase 
notice  being  served.  The  land  was  eventually  purchased  by  the  Council  following 
the  service  of  a purchase  notice  on  the  L.C.C.  by  the  owners,  grant  being  received 
from  the  L.C.C.  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Acts.  The  land  was  used  as  an  extension  of  the  open  space  around  the  Tower. 

(d)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
Under  the  L.C.C.  (General  Powers)  BiU,  the  C.C.  will  take  power  to  delegate  to 
B.C.’s  their  powers  under  this  Act  to  take  steps  for  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
natural  beauty  of  landscape  and  for  restoring  and  improving  the  appearance  of 
derelict  land. 


Highways  and  Street  TraflSc 

(a)  Roads 

(1)  Construction  and  Improvement 
Powers:  Concurrent 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  as  highway  authority  control  111  miles  of  road  in  the  Borough. 

Both  the  L.C.C.  and  the  B.C.  have  powers  to  carry  out  improvements  and  lay 
out  new  streets  with  the  proviso  that  works  carried  out  by  the  B.C.  must  be 
approved  by  the  L.C.C. 

The  L.C.C.  normally  carries  out  improvements  to  main  roads  although  in  fact 
owing  to  financial  limitations  little  has  been  done  in  Hackney  since  the  war. 

So  far  as  new  streets  are  concerned,  the  L.C.C,  has  in  recent  years  only  exer- 
cisrf  powers  under  the  Housing  Acts  to  construct  roads  on  their  Housing  Estates 
which  are  transferred  to  the  B.C.  as  public  highways  (except  the  purely  domestic 
mtemal  estate  roads).  The  L.C.C.  are  required  to  consult  the  B.C.  regarding  anv 
proposal  to  lay  out  new  streets.  ^ 

Since  the  war  the  B.C.  has  executed  a number  of  improvements  including  the 
provision  of  roundabouts  at  Lauriston  Road/Victoria  Park  and  at  Pembury  Road/ . 

Junction;  the  widening  of  part  of  Homerton  High  ' 
Strret;  ae  widening  and  conversion  into  a double  carriageway  of  Ponsford  Street 
and  various  minor  improvements. 

Schemes  have  been  prepared  and  are  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  or  are  in 
active  preparation  for  a similar  works  in  WeU  Street;  at  the  junction  of  Wefi 
Street  and  Mare  Sheet;  for  part  of  Northwold  Road;  for  part  of  Brooksby’s  Walk 
and  for  Andrews  Road  and  Sheep  Lane.  ^ ’ 

(ii)  Maintenance 

Powers:  B.C 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  is  whoUy  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  highways  incl„rfm. 
8M  by  others,  comprising  36-3  miles  of  classified  road  and 

8-  5 miles  of  unclassified  or  district  roads.  The  Council  receives  no  grant  from  the 
Mimstry  of  Transport  for  maintenance  except  for  traffic  signals  and  certain  man- 

ftidn’ri  systems,  certain  park  signs).  Their  powers 

include  those  of  plautiug  trees  m roadside  margins  and  paths.  ^ 
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The  work  is  administered  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  through  the 
Engineer’s  Section  of  his  Department  and  the  outside  staff  of  2 Highways  Super- 
intendents and  their  labour  force  of  123  men  who  are  used  as  required,  on  main- 
tenance or  improvement  works,  working  out  of  the  three  Highways  Depots.  The 
majority  of  the  work  is  carried  out  by  Direct  Labour,  the  services  of  Specialist 
Contractors  being  used  for  asphalt  surfacing;  a proportion  of  paving  works  are 
also  carried  out  by  contract,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  reinstatement  of  Statu- 
tory Authority  openings. 

(iii)  The  Council  as  highway  authority  are  responsible  for  initiating  the  pro- 
cedure which  leads  to  the  stopping  up  or  diversion  of  highways. 


(b)  Bridges 

Powers:  L.C.C.,  B.C.  and  railway  and  canal  authorities. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

Of  the  bridges  wholly  within  the  borough  which  carry  public  highways,  three 
are  maintained  by  the  B.C.  and  the  remainder  are  the  responsibility  of  railway 
and  canal  authorities.  The  L.C.C.  has,  however,  certain  powers  in  respect  of  four 
bridges  situated  partly  within  the  borough. 

The  bridges  maintained  by  the  B.C.  are  (i)  the  Iron  Bridge  over  the  River  Lee 
at  Eastway  which  is  owned  by  the  Council  but  the  L.C.C.  are  responsible  for 
reconstruction  in  this  case;  (ii)  Marshgate  Bridge  which  was  reconstructed  by  the 
B.C.  in  1931;  and  (iii)  Gainsborough  Bridge,  the  subject  of  an  agreement  between 
the  B.C.  and  the  L.C.C.  who  reconstructed  the  bridge. 

The  bridges  with  which  the  L.C.C.  are  concerned  and  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  are  as  follows; 


Bridge 

(i)  Cat  and  Mutton  (over  Grand 
Union  Canal  connecting  The  Broad- 
way, Hackney  with  Goldsmiths’  Row, 
Shoreditch) 

(ii)  Lea  Bridge  (carrying  Lea  Bridge 
Road  over  the  River  Lee) 

(iii)  Lee  River  (Waterworks  Branch) 
Bridge  (carrying  Eastway  over  the 
Waterworks  Branch  of  the  River  Lee) 

(iv)  Rosemary  Road  Bridge  (over 
Grand  Union  Canal,  connecting 
Southgate  Road  with  Bridport  Place) 


Structure 

L.C.C.,  with  contributions 
from  Hackney  and  Shore- 
ditch B.Cs.,  Canal  Co’s, 
liability  commuted 
L.C.C.,  with  contributions 
from  Essex  C.C. 

L.C.C.,  with  contributions 
from  Leyton  B.C. 

L.C.C.,  with  contributions 
from  Shoreditch  B.C.,  Canal 
Co’s,  liability  commuted 


Paving 

Hackney,  Shore- 
ditch and  Bethnal 
Green  B.Cs. 

L.C.C. 

Hackney  and  Leyton 
B.Cs. 

Shoreditch,  Hackney 
and  Islington  B.Cs. 


(c)  Private  Street  Works 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  has  power  to  make  up  Private  Streets  and  apportion  cost  against 
the  owners  and  has  used  these  powers  in  the  past. 


(d)  Street  Lighting 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  is  solely  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  all  street 
lighting;  no  grant-aid  being  available  to  defray  the  cost.  The  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  is  responsible  for  this  work  and  of  recent  years  has  undertaken  all 
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maintenance  work  by  Direct  Labour.  The  present  installation  of  street  lighting 
comprises  1,041  main  road  Bghting  points  on  25ft.  columns  and  3,915  side  street 
points.  The  whole  installation  was  renewed  in  1936-37-38  to  the  standards  sug- 
gested in  the  interim  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Departmental  Committee 
and  B.S.  No.  307:1931. 


(e)  Street  Naming  and  House  Numbering 

The  L.C.C.  under  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939,  is  the  re- 
sponsible authority  for  the  approval  of  the  naming  and  numbering  of  streets,  rows 
of  houses  or  blocks  of  buildings,  and  has  made  Regulations  with  respect  to  the 
setting  up  of  such  names  and  the  marking  of  numbers.  The  B.C.  is  responsible 
under  the  Act  for  ensuring  that  the  names  approved  and  the  numbers  assigned  are 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations. 

(f)  Car  Parks 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  have  no  off  street  car  parks  at  the  present  time.  A number  of  sites 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  street  parking  places  under 
the  London  Traffic  Act,  1928,  and  the  signs,  etc.  in  respect  of  these  are  maintained 
by  the  B.C.  Powers  exist  for  the  B.C.  to  provide  off  street  parking  places. 

(g)  Traffic  Regulations 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  has  provided  and  maintains,  with  the  aid  of  grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  27  traffic  signal  installations  some  few  in  conjunction  with  adjoining 
authorities.  In  addition,  a large  number  of  traffic  islands,  warning  and  mandatory 
signs,  and  directional  signs  have  been  provided  from  time  to  time;  62  uncon- 
trolled pedestrian  crossings  have  also  been  provided  under  Statutory  Order. 

(h)  Bus  Shelters 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

The  B.C.  has  power  to  provide  bus  shelters  but  foUowing  the  usual  practice  in 
pndon  where  the  London  Transport  Executive  provide  their  own  shelters  has  so 
lar  not  exercised  them. 


(i)  Road  Safety 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committees:  Borough  Safety  First;  Road  Safety  Advisory;  and  Works 
and  Open  Spaces 

The  first  two  Committees,  the  second  of  which  includes  co-opted  Members  from 
various  local  organisations,  are  in  the  main  advisory,  and  constructional  work 
being  undertaken  by  the  Works  and  Open  Spaces  Committee 
As  well  as  safety  measures,  the  Council  undertakes  educational  duties  by  poster 
campaigns,  .Jeeves  etc.  Road  Safety  is  combined  with  Public  Relations  to  form 
the  responsibility  of  one  section  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office. 
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G)  street  Trading 

Powers:  B.C. 

Committee:  Works  and  Open  Spaces 

Hackney  having  807  licensed  pitches  and  767  licensed  traders  (one  tenth  of  the 
London  total)  is  the  second  largest  street  trading  area  in  the  County.  The  charges 
collectable  exceed  £15,000  per  annum. 

The  street  markets  are  supervised  by  the  Streets  Inspectors  (1  Chief  Inspector, 
3 Inspectors)  as  part  of  their  duties  in  maintaining  an  oversight  of  the  use  of  the 
Streets  in  the  borough  generally. 


Financial  Administration 

Loans  Pool  Account 

As  from  the  1st  April,  1956,  the  Council  decided  to  operate  a Loans  Pool  under 
the  Accounts  (Borough  and  Metropolitan  Boroughs)  Regulations,  1930.  Under  this 
scheme,  loans  can  be  raised  up  to  the  hmit  of  the  total  loans  sanctions  avaUable, 
without  being  earmarked  to  individual  sanctions,  thereby  enabling  borrowing 
policy  to  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  Money  Market. 

Amounts  required  to  defray  capital  expenditure  on  particular  services  are  ad- 
vanced at  half-yearly  intervals  from  the  Loans  Pool,  repayment  being  made  to 
the  Pool  by  Borrowing  Accounts  over  the  period  of  the  appropriate  loan  sanction. 
The  total  interest  payable  to  lenders  is  allocated  annually  over  the  Borrowing 
Accounts,  together  with  the  costs  incurred  in  raising  loans. 

To  date  more  than  £3,600,000  has  been  advanced  from  the  Loans  Pool  Account 
of  the  total  outstanding  loans  at  31st  March,  1958,  of  £10,157,000. 

Transport  and  Heavy  Plant 

In  1948  the  Council  decided  to  centralise  transport  and  plant  within  the  Borough 
Bngineer  and  Surveyor  s Department  and  house  the  vehicles  in  one  central  garage 
This  was  subsequently  extended  to  all  departments  of  the  Council  so  that  vehicles 
are  not  directly  attached  to  departments,  but  each  department  or  service  hire  the 
vehicle  required  from  the  central  garage.  As  far  as  possible  this  has  also  apphed 
to  heavy  plant,  and  the  Council  have  in  recent  years  acquired  a large  amount  of 
heavy  plant  in  connection  with  their  direct  labour  operations.  The  following 
vehicles  and  plant  are  now  held: 


Vehicles  Description  jVb. 

Passenger  carrying — general  use $ 

Refuse  collection — 5/6  ton  ...  -34 

2 ton 5 

Highways  cleansing  and  maintenance — 4 ton  ...  7 

2ton  . . , 4 

Public  lighting  inspection g 

General  delivery — Open  Spaces,  building  sites,  etc.  . . 18 

Trailers  and  plant  transporter  . . , ' . . 14 

Plant 

Road  sweepers  and  watering,  etc.  machines  ...  7 

Road  rollers 5 

Concrete  mixers 29 

Dumpers  and  small  trucks 7 

Compressors,  breakers,  hammers,  etc 22 

Hoists  and  cranes 22 

Woodworking  machines I3 

Sprayers,  pumps,  mowers,  etc I9 

Tubular  scaifolding  (including  fittings)  ....  109  000  ft. 
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A workshop  is  also  set  up  within  the  central  garage  for  repairs  of  all  vehicles  and 
plant 

Vehicles  or  plant  are  charged  to  the  service  using  them  on  the  basis  of  running 
costs  plus  repairs  and  a charge  for  depreciation.  Thus  there  is  a balance  on  the 
Transport  and  Heavy  Plant  Account,  which  should  approximate  to  the  total 
depreciation  of  all  vehicles  and  plant  and  this  is  transferred  to  the  Renewals  and 
Repairs  Fund  to  provide  for  replacement  when  necessary. 

Renewals  and  Repairs  Fund 

In  1947,  the  Council  established  the  Renewals  and  Repairs  Fund  under  the 
powers  of  Sec.  79  of  the  L.C.C.  (General  Powers)  Act,  1939.  The  nucleus  of  the 
fund  was  the  transfer  of  certain  balances  of  non-statutory  funds  and  the  Minister 
approved  a maximum  limit  of  £100,000.  One  of  the  normal  uses  of  the 
fund  (already  referred  to  under  Transport  and  Heavy  Plant’)  is  the  transfer  of 
the  surplus  mainly  representing  the  annual  depreciation  on  the  Transport  and 
Heavy  Plant  Account  which  is  accumulated  in  the  fund  for  the  replacement  of 
vehicles  or  plant. 

The  charge  of  the  plant  and  vehicles  is  spread  equitably  over  the  services  which 
are  using  them,  saving  the  cost  of  interest  and  loan  charges.  Other  amounts  are  also 
transferred  to  this  fund  which  are  then  available  for  any  general  purpose,  e.g.  the 
replacement  of  any  of  the  Council’s  works,  such  as  footways,  sewers  and  roads. 
In  particular  the  Council  have  been  concerned  with  the  cost  and  renewal  of  road 
works  consequent  upon  the  suspension  of  works  during  the  war  years  and  some 
yrars  after,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  even  if  this  fund  could  make  any  major  con- 
tribution to  the  heavy  expenditure  which  will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  near  future. 

In  1957,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  approved  the  sum  of 
£200,000  as  a maximum  amount  which  could  at  any  time  stand  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  and  the  balance  at  31st  March,  1958,  exceeded  £176,000. 

Superannuation  Fund — ^Accounts 

In  1908  the  B.C.  together  with  Camberwell  and  Deptford  promoted  the  Camber- 
well and  C^er  Boroughs  (Superannuation)  Act  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
superannuation  allowances,  sickness  and  death  benehts  to  the  permanent  staff 
and  employees.  This  Act  was  amended  from  time  to  time  and  in  May,  1955,  the 
Council  resolved  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Superannua- 
tion Acts,  1937  and  1953,  and  the  Regulations  made  thereunder,  subject  to  the 
retention  of  certain  Benefits  for  existing  contributors.  At  the  31st  March  1958 
there  were  950  contributors,  270  pensioners  and  the  accumulated  Fund  Balance 
was  approximately  £680,000. 


General 

-^e  functions  of  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  Department  not  only  cover  the  col- 
lection of  the  Councils  revenues  and  payments  of  disbursements  but  also  all 
accounting  and  costing,  raising  of  loans,  management  and  investment  of  the 
Councils  Superannuation  and  Repairs  and  Renewals  Funds,  proposals  for  rents 
effecting  of  insurances,  etc.  , r f ^ loi  icuis, 

and  intricacies  of  the  Council’s  activities  necessitates  the  use  of 
mechanical  accounting  methods  and  in  1948  a comprehensive  punched  card 
accountmg  system  was  mstalled.  The  Council  have  recently  authorised  its  rUce- 
^ equipment,  including  an  electronic  calculator 

The  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Council’s  Rate  estimates  for  the  cur- 
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rent  financial  year,  give  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  transactions 
arising  on  Revenue  Account: 


Expenditure 

Borough  Council’s  services 
County  Council  precept 
Metropolitan  Police  precept  . 

Met  by 

% 

56-4  Rates 

11*4  Government  Grants 

11  *4  London  Rate  Equalisation  scheme 

10*9  Rents 

1 -5  County  Council  contribution 
6-2  Miscellaneous  charges  and  receipts 
2-2  Appropriation  from  balances 

100-0 


£ 

2.245.000 

1.008.000 

177,000  £3,430,000 


1,934,000 

390,000 

390.000 

376.000 

53.000 

212.000 

75.000  £3,430,000 


General  Administration 

Central  Purchasing  and  Printing 

The  Council  operate  a central  purchasing  and  printing  system  which  supplies  all 
departments  of  the  Council  with  their  stationery,  office  equipment  and  publication 
requirements  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specialised  items,  does,  by  the 
offset  litho  methods  (Multilith  and  Multigraph),  the  whole  of  the  Council’s  print- 
ing. The  output  includes  Council  Agenda  and  Minutes,  Committee  Minutes. 
Abstract  of  Accounts,  Annual  Estimates  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Borough  Librarian  and  the  Baths  and  Civic  Recreation  Depart- 
ment together  with  a considerable  quantity  of  bound  book-work.  Between  7,000 
and  8,000  plans,  documents  and  letters  are  produced  annually  by  electric  con- 
tinuous photo-copying,  auto-positive  and  reflex  printer  methods.  The  average 
annual  turn-over  is  approximately  £20,000. 


Establishments  of  Departments 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Council’s  establishments: 


Non-Manual  Employees 

Manual  Employees 

Authorised 

Permanent 

Establish- 

Number 

Authorised 

Permanent 

Establish- 

Number 

Department 

ment 

Employed 

ment 

Employed 

Town  Clerk’s 

50 

64 

Borough  Treasurer  and 
Accountant’s  . 

91 

93 

Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor’s 

115 

127 

591 

1,118 

Public  Health  . 

60 

60 

28 

29 

Housing  .... 

36 

42 

44 

40 

Public  Libraries  . 

67 

68 

11 

11 

Baths  and  Civic  Recreation  . 

14 

14 

11 

70 

Totals 

433 

468 

745 

1,268 
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By-laws 

The  following  schedules  list  the  by-laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  Borough. 


By-laws  made  and  enforceable  by  Hackney  Borough  Council 

Date  made  Subject  matter 

24.  1.94  Securing  the  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  pollution  of  tanks,  cisterns  and  other 
receptacles  used  for  storing  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

Relating  to  the  keeping  of  water  closets  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  their 
effective  action. 

For  the  prevention  of  nuisance  arising  from  any  snow,  ice,  salt,  dust,  ashes 
rubbish,  offal  carrion,  fish  or  filth  or  other  matter  or  thing  in  any  street.  ’ 

8.  5.02  Disorderly  conduct  at  the  Borough  Council  Meetings. 

27.  2.08  Regulating  the  use  of  the  Public  Libraries  and  matters  incidental  thereto. 

7.  5.08  Prohibiting  the  playing  of  noisy  instruments,  singing  and  shouting  in  streets  or 
public  places,  or  within  100  yards  of  any  place  of  public  worship,  hospital 
infirmary,  etc.;  the  pulling  down  or  defacement  of  authorised  pubHc  notices’ 
and  the  throwing  down  of  orange  peel  etc.  on  any  footway.  ’ 

Prohibiting  noisy  hawking. 

II.  7.12  Respecting  houses  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family. 

23.  1.13  Prohibiting  the  blowing  of  any  horn  etc.  by  passengers  on  coaches  etc.,  hired  or 
used  for  pleasure  purposes,  during  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and  8 a.m.  while 
passing  through  the  Borougji. 

15.  9.26  Prohibiting  the  defacement  of  footways  or  roadways,  by  writing,  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising.  ^ 

10.10.28  Relating  to  the  deposit  of  excreta  by  dogs  on  public  footways,  whilst  on  leads 

20.  5.31  Regulation  of  open  spaces  vested  in  the  Borough  Council. 

23.  1.35  Relating  to  nuisances  caused  by  wireless  loudspeakers,  amplifiers  and  similar 
instruments. 

22.  6.38  Prohibiting  the  use  of  noisy  instruments  within  100  yards  of  any  shop,  dweliing- 
house  or  ofiice  to  the  annoyance  of  inmates. 

28.  1 .48  Regulating  the  hours  during  which  pleasure  fairs  may  be  open,  ingress  and  egress 

II  f suppression  of  nuisance  and  preserving  sanitary  conditions  and  cleanliness. 

6.48  Regulating  trading  in  streets  by  licensed  street  traders. 

27.  7.49  Prohibitmg  the  deposit  of  rubbish  on  highways,  roadside  wastes,  unfenced 
grounds,  open  spaces,  water  courses,  etc. 

27.  7.55  Securing  cleanliness  of  barbers’  premises,  and  towels  and  utensils  used  in  such 
premises. 

22.  1.58  For  securing  fte  adequate  artificial  lighting  of  common  staircases  in  tenement 


London  County  Council  By-lam 


Date  made 
31.  7.91 
and 
6.  3.23 
13.10.91 


22.  6.93 
10.10.01 
11.10.04 


Subject  matter 

For  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a slaughterer  of  cattle 
and  structure  of  premises 

With  respect  to  foundation  and  sites  of  buUdmgs  and  the  descrin- 
fion  and  quahty  of  the  substances  of  wails. 

With  respect  to  substances  of  which  piaster  is  to  be  made  fillinE  un 
of  excavations,  etc. 

For  the  construction,  cleansing  and  maintaining  of  water  closets 
cesspools,  etc.  ’ 

For  the  removal  of  noxious  matters  by  road,  and  construction  of 
vemcles  containing  same. 

For  regulating  the  mode  of  conveying  of  carcases  of  dead  horses 
through  public  streets. 


Enforcing 
Authority 
H.B.C.  and 
L.C.C. 

L.C.C. 

L.C.C. 

H.B.C. 

H.B.C. 

H.B.C. 
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Enforcing 

Subject  matter 

Authority 

29.  5.06 

Relating  to  the  throwing  down  or  depositing  of  waste  paper,  etc.  in 
streets. 

H.B.C. 

30.  6.14 

For  regulating  lamps,  signs  or  other  structures  overhanging  the 
public  way. 

H.B.C. 

3.11. 14 

For  regulation  and  control  of  hoardings  used  for  advertising  where 
they  exceed  12  feet  in  height. 

H.B.C. 

20.12.21 

For  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a dresser  of  fur  skins. 

L.C.C.  and 
H.B.C. 

20.  2.23 

For  regulating  the  slaughter  of  poultry. 

H.B.C. 

20.  7.26 

With  respect  to  regulating,  restricting  and  preventing  the  exhibition 
of  advertisements  injuriously  affecting  the  amenities  of  public 
parks  or  pleasure  promenades. 

H.B.C. 

19.  6.23 
and 
6.  3.28 

For  regulating  the  business  of  rag  and  bone  dealing;  and  with  respect 
to  the  premises  on  which  the  business  is  carried  on  and  the  utensils 
and  apparatus  used  in  connection  therewith. 

H.B.C. 

18.  6.29 

For  regulating  the  sale  of  coal  and  coke  in  County  of  London. 

L.C.C. 

23.  7.29 

With  respect  to  the  demolition  of  buildings. 

H.B.C. 

17.  2.31 

For  regulating  the  emission  of  smoke  from  chimneys  of  buildings. 

H.B.C. 

1.11.32 

For  regulation  of  parks,  gardens  and  open  spaces. 

L.C.C. 

16.  3.37 

For  regulating,  placing  and  maintenance  of  overground  wires. 

H.B.C. 

30.11.37 

Relating  to  the  use  of  timber  in  construction  and  conversion  of 
buildings. 

L.C.C. 

1.  3.38 

With  respect  to  the  registration,  inspection,  drainage,  cleanliness, 
ventilation  etc.,  of  lodging  houses  for  working  classes. 

H.B.C. 

8.11.49 

With  respect  to  the  sale  of  contraceptives  from  slot  machines. 

H.B.C. 

15.  7.52 

Regulations  for  the  protection  of  food. 

H.B.C. 

1.10.52 

With  respect  to  the  construction  and  conversion  of  buildings  and 
cognate  matters. 

L.C.C. 

3.11.53 

With  respect  to  disorderly  behaviour  on  school  premises. 

L.C.C. 

20.  2.51 
29.  5.52 
15.  5.53 

Relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  street  trading  by  persons 
under  18  years  of  age. 

L.C.C. 

19.  7.98 
6.  2.00 

20.  3.00 
12.  5.03 

Relating  to: — shooting  galleries,  roundabouts  etc.,  noisy  animals, 
street  betting,  street  shouting,  flash  and  search  lights,  public 
decency,  window  cleaning,  painting,  etc. 

H.B.C. 

12.  5.03 
28.  3.11 
23.  7.12 
20.  6.13 
18.11.13 
26.  3.14 
20.  7.20 
31.  5.27 
26.  1.32 
15.  3.55 

Relating  to  spitting; 

organs  in  connection  with  roimdabouts,  shows,  etc. 

vehicular  traffic  (view  of  traflic); 

dickey  straps,  skid  pans  or  lock  chains  and  brakes; 

break  down  of  vehicles  in  street; 

slow  moving  traffic; 

whistling  for  cabs; 

throwing  of  streamers  etc.,  from  vehicles; 
ringing  of  alarm  bells; 

discharge  of  fireworks  and  stink  bombs  in  places  of  public 
entertainment. 

H.B.C. 

6.  3.34  Drainage  by-laws. 

PART  II 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DEFECTS 
Defects  in  Particular  Services 

H.B.C. 

In  recording  individual  defects  and  disclosing  occasions  on  which  friction  has 
been  generated  in  dealings  with  the  L.C.C.  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that 
our  personal  relations  in  general  with  the  County  are  anything  but  good.  Daily, 
opportunities  occur  for  contacts  with  the  L.C.C.  Departments  and  our  officers 
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obtain  unfailing  co-operation.  Indeed,  members  and  officers  on  both  sides  make 
it  their  business  to  minimise  the  effects  of  division.  All  manner  of  formal  and 
informal,  official  and  semi-official  contacts  are  formed  to  ensure  that  the  system 
though  not  an  integral  whole,  functions  with  the  minimum  friction  between  the 
parts  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

Here  we  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  L.C.C. 
in  willingly  supplying  factual  information  relating  to  their  functions  for  inclusion 
in  the  description  of  services  which  forms  Part  I of  our  evidence.* 

We  emphasise,  therefore,  that  the  particular  defects  we  refer  to  arise  very  largely 
from  the  inherent  disharmony  of  the  system. 

We  now  set  out  our  comments  on  the  individual  services. 


Education 

We  consider  that  primary  and  secondary  education  constitute  what  we  term  (see 
Part  in,  Division  of  Functions)  a ‘personal  function’,  in  that  it  directly  and  inti- 
mately affects  the  family  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers.  National 
standards  are  largely  guaranteed  by  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  in  our  view  such  aspects  of  education  as  admit  of  local  initiative 
and  interpretation  should  be  administered  at  the  lowest  efficient  level.  The  localisa- 
tion of  control  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  local  interest  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  the  schools.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  the  powers  in  relation  to 
primary  and  secondary  education  (including  nursery  schools)  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Boroughs.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  case  for  the  transfer  of  the 
service  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  reorganisation  of  the  boroughs  we 
refer  to  in  Part  III  below  should  first  be  accomplished.  Statutory  provisions  already 
exist  for  mutual  arrangements  between  adjoining  education  authorities  and  these 
would  be  entirely  adequate  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  boroughs  in  the  event  of 
their  number  being  reduced.  We  find  that  our  views  are  consistent  with  the  minority 
report  of  Mr.  Donald  and  Mr.  Walsh  appended  to  the  report  on  the  UUswater 
Commission.  These  Commissioners,  whilst  calling  for  the  extension  of  the  County 
Council’s  area  and  some  extension  of  its  powers,  nevertheless,  recommended  that 
the  London  boroughs  should  have  the  same  education  powers  as  municipal 
boroughs  in  the  outer  area. 

We  respectfully  concur  also  in  Messrs.  Donald  and  Walsh’s  submission  that 
University  education  and  trade,  technical  and  other  specialised  higher  education 
should  be  retained  by  the  central  authority. 


Enviromnental  Health 
(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  only  open  air  swimming  pool  in  the  Borough  is  provided  by  the  L.C.C.  in 
conjunction  with  London  Fields  public  park.  Its  control  is,  therefore,  to  some 
extent  bound  up  with  the  management  of  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  Victoria 
Park  pool,  just  outside  the  boundary,  draws  users  from  a wide  area  of  east  London. 
London  Fields  pool,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a more  restricted  popularity 
We  do  not  consider  that  user  by  residents  outside  the  area  of  the  owning 
authority  is  a valid  reason,  in  the  case  of  swimming  pools,  for  giving  the  control  to 
ffie  County  authority.  Loral  management  by  the  Borough  Baths  Department,  is 
fuUy  consistent  with  efficiency  and  the  more  local  control  is,  therefore  to  be 
preferred.  ’ 

Education.  Welfare  and  Children’s  Departments  were  too 
^ separately  the  citizens  of 
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Indoor  and  outdoor  swimming  facilities  in  a concentrated  mixed  industrial  and 
residential  area  (the  inhabitants  of  which  are  so  largely  cut  off  from  the  open 
country)  form  an  important  environmental  health  amenity.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  an  administrative  weakness  that  the  outdoor  facilities  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authority  responsible  for  the  environmental  health  service 
generally.  It  is  desirable  that  the  supervision  of  health  standards  should  be  directly 
under  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  responsible  for  environmental  health,  as 
only  so  can  measures  for  maintaining  those  standards  and  dealing  with  all  emer- 
gencies and  other  eventualities  be  fully,  smoothly  and  speedily  co-ordinated  and 
operated. 

Attendances  at  swimming  pools  are  directly  affected  by  the  weather  and  if  the 
B.C.  controlled  the  out-door  pool  in  the  Borough,  transfer  of  staff  between  indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  would  help  in  peak  periods  of  each. 

(b)  Drainage 

We  consider  that  County  control  of  main  drainage  is  essential  and  regard  any 
duplication  of  staff,  plant  and  equipment  due  to  the  dual  system  as  inevitable. 

(c)  Regulation  of  Building  Construction  and  Alteration  (other  than  Sanitary  Repair) 
The  dual  responsibility  causes  confusion  amongst  those  developers  and  architects 
used  to  working  outside  the  County  area  where  the  model  by-laws  are  applicable 
and  where  all  consents  are  obtained  through  one  authority.  The  proposal  of  the 
L.C.C.  to  obtain  power  to  delegate  certain  functions  under  this  head,  whilst 
retaining  others,  will  not  contribute  materially  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  fact,  we  can  see  no  advantage  in  County  control  of  the  enforcement  of 
standards  laid  down  by  statute  or  by-laws  as  respects  individual  buildings.  We 
consider  on  the  other  hand  that  standards  should  be  uniform  so  far  as  practicable 
and  that  any  quasi-legislative  functions  such  as  power  to  make  by-laws  should  be 
retained  by  the  County. 

We  feel  that  the  Boroughs’  control  should  extend  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  places  of  entertainment. 

Control  of  the  use  of  premises  for  the  storage  of  inflammable  materials,  if  now 
administered  in  conjunction  with  the  Fire  Service,  could  with  advantage  be  left 
to  the  County. 

(d)  Arrangements  for  the  Disposal  of  Refuse  and  Other  Arisings 
The  disposal  of  refuse  being  very  largely,  if  not  completely,  to  sites  outside  the 
County,  there  is  need  for  more  co-ordination  between  the  Boroughs  on  this  matter 
than  exists.  A strong  case  could,  therefore,  be  made  out  for  transferring  this 
function  to  the  County. 

(e)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  management  and  control  of  the  largest  public  parks  and  open  spaces  is  well 
within  the  competence  and  resources  of  the  Boroughs.  Their  control  makes  no 
great  demands  in  capital  investment  or  in  labour. 

The  Boroughs  are  already  authorised  to  provide  and  do  provide  entertainments 
and  it  would  much  facilitate  their  exercise  of  these  powers  if  they  could  have 
responsibility  for  the  summer  entertainment  in  parks. 

If  the  larger  parks  are  transferred  to  the  boroughs,  some  boundary  adjust- 
ments would  no  doubt  be  desirable. 

Further  it  is  appreciated  that  some  of  the  open  spaces  in  the  County  (though 
none  of  those  in  Hackney)  are  trust  property  with  the  control  and  management 
of  which  the  L.C.C.  is  concerned  as  trustees  and  that  special  difficulties  might  arise 
in  connection  with  their  transfer  to  Borough  control.  Separate  consideration  would, 
therefore,  be  needed  in  such  cases. 
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Housing 

(a)  Slum  Oearance 

The  present  arrangements  whereby  the  slum  clearance  work  in  London  is  shared 
with  the  L.C.C.  tends  to  restrict  the  progressive  authority  and  reveals  that  there  is 
great  diversity  of  views  as  between  the  two  Councils  as  to  which  properties  should 
be  dealt  with  and  when. 

The  preparation  of  a programme  involves  duplication  of  inspections,  time 
wasting  consultation  and  argument  both  at  officer  and  Member  level  between  the 
two  authorities.  Experience  of  negotiations  in  this  Borough  shows  that  there  is 
a tendency  for  the  L.C.C.’s  views  to  be  controlled  by  what  best  suits  their  particu- 
lar approach  to  the  problem  and  in  the  outcome  it  is  usually  found  that  sites 
which  the  L.C.C.  undertake  to  deal  with  tend  to  be  those  which  can  most  readily 
be  developed  for  housing  purposes  leaving  the  other  smaller,  less  suitable  sites 
to  the  B.C. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  two  authorities  with  concurrent  powers 
creates  duplication  of  work  and  effort  as  well  as  giving  rise  to  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 


(b)  Provision  of  Houses 

(i)  Construction 

The  existence  of  two  authorities  with  concurrent  powers  creates  a number  of 
problems.  Agreement  has  to  be  reached  as  to  which  authority  shall  develop  a 
particular  site,  and  as  in  these  days  the  needs  of  both  authorities  for  sites  are 
very  great,  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  reaching  agreement.  The  problem  is 
not  whether  a site  shall  be  developed  but  the  irrelevant  question  of  who  is  to 
develop  it. 

TJe  orderly  development  of  a borough  is  also  frequently  out  of  balance,  due 
to  the  fact  that  what  is  from  the  local  point  of  view  the  most  logical  and  convenient 
sequence  is  not  always  foUowed-due  to  the  L.CC.’s  programme  being  spread  over 
a much  wider  area.  This  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  position  which  occurred  in 
Hackney  when  the  Frampton  Park  area  was  allocated  to  the  LCC  and  lav 
fallow  before  development  started,  and  was  still  not  commenced  when  the  B C 
had  developed  aU  the  clear  sites  available  to  it  and  were  having  to  undertake 
considerable  clearance  and  rehousing  in  order  to  maintain  its  programme.  In 
point  of  fact  p^  of  this  site  are  still  not  developed  by  the  L.C.C.  although  lying 

practically  derehct  smce  the  end  of  the  war.  s r g 

The  position  also  results  in  the  provision  in  the  Borough  of  local  authority 
accommodation  of  widely  differing  standards  and  amenity. 

(ii)  N^nagement 

The  existence  of  two  authorities  in  the  same  area  managing  property  must 
resffit  in  some  duphcation  of  effort  and  staff  and  differing  standards  of  manage- 

who^anne^T  fl  “ confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  pubhc 

wto  appear  to  find  great  difficulty  in  differentiating  between  them. 

The  need  for  each  authority  to  maintain  registers  of  applicants  for  its  own 
“ a CO  Jgtg  duphcation  of  effort  and  these  regiLrs  are  not  a true 
Inffifto  both*a%?  V borough.  Whilst  many  applicants 

regilterwhh^ne^^  V ™ ‘bey  cL  only 

‘be  provision  of  accommodation  to  the  more 
deservmg  cases.  The  existence  of  two  authorities,  each  managing  dwellings  to  their 
own  standards  prevents  the  best  use  being  mad;  of  the  ava^bk  accomodation 
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and  results  in  different  rent  standards  for  comparable  accommodation  provided 
under  identical  powers. 

The  provision  of  housing  accommodation  and  housing  management  is  now 
widely  held  to  be  an  essential  social  service  and  experience  tends  to  show  that  this 
type  of  service  better  serves  the  public  when  administered  locally.  The  central 
control  of  the  L.C.C.  property  is  very  remote  and  because  of  this  tends  to  be 
impersonal.  The  individual  case  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  general  overall  problem 
The  provision  of  housing  outside  the  area  in  which  people  normally  live  and 
work  tends  to  intensify  transport  problems,  disrupt  social  contacts  and  interests 
and  disturb  families  and  children  and  weaken  family  ties. 

The  practice  of  the  L.C.C.  in  housing  on  a large  scale  families  at  present  resident 
in  one  borough  in  accommodation  provided  in  another  borough  is  the  subject 
of  much  adverse  comment  by  appHcants  who  are  themselves  subject  to  a resi- 
dential qualification. 


General 

We  submit  that  the  remedy  Ues  in  giving  to  metropolitan  boroughs,  preferably  with 
an  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  if  necessary  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
authorities,  control  of  housing  activities  within  the  area  of  each.  Existing  L.C.C. 
estates  and  prospective  development  should  come  under  the  contror  of  the 
borough  authority  for  management  and  be  gradually  integrated  into  the  local 
system. 

The  County  authority  should  retain  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  out- 
County  house  construction  and  management,  town  development  proposals  and  the 
Industrial  Selection  Scheme  for  New  Towns  under  the  New  Towns  Act. 

The  splitting  off  of  the  out-County  functions  may  be  expected  to  make  it  easier 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  emigrant  from  the  apphcant  who  accepts  accommo- 
dation in  the  out-County  estates  with  the  intention  of  transferring  to  local  authority 
house  accommodation  in  the  boroughs. 

In  view  of  the  differing  ages  of  the  property  in  the  various  areas  in  London  with 
the  need  for  more  extensive  redevelopment  in  one  area  as  compared  with  another, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a scheme  for  equalising  the  costs  of  redevelop- 
ment between  the  boroughs. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Our  general  observations  regarding  remoteness  of  control  apply  particularly  to 
the  personal  health  and  welfare  services.  In  addition,  the  separation  of  the  environ- 
mental health  services  from  the  personal  health  services  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  community. 

Divided  responsibility  adversely  affects  the  smooth  running  and  efficiency  of  the 
service.  This  particularly  applies  to  infectious  and  contagious  disease  control.  The 
present  system  inevitably  entails  some  duplication  of  medical  and  auxiliary  staffs. 

The  division  of  local  health  services  is  a source  of  confusion  and  irritation  to  the 
resident  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Callers  and  letters  come  to  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  writers  and  callers  have  to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  offices  of 
the  L.C.C.  In  some  cases  problems  arise  necessitating  both  services  of  the  L.C.C. 
and  the  B.C.  with  consequential  multiplication  of  the  journeys  of  persons  requiring 
help.  All  these  problems  could  be  considerably  mitigated  by  integration  of  the 
services  under  one  authority,  and  we  therefore  submit  that  the  B.C.’s  should 
have  entrusted  to  them  all  the  Personal  Health  Services  except  the  Ambulance 
Service. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  changes  which  are  expected  in  the  administration  of 
the  Mental  Health  Services,  following  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness,  the  administration  of  these  services  will  have  to  be  reviewed. 
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Clearly  the  Meatal  Health  Services  should  he  integrated  with  the  other  personal 
Health  Services  and,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  home  treatment  and  after  care,  we  consider  that  their  adminis- 
tration should  be  allotted  along  with  the  other  health  services  to  the  Boroughs. 

We  consider  also  that  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  health  functions  as  a 
whole  should  have  the  children  functions  and  the  welfare  functions  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  blind  and  other  disabled  persons.  In  this 
latter  case,  we  feel  that  special  considerations  apply.  We  are  studying  the  matter 
and  will  submit  our  views  later. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

We  welcome  the  proposals  for  the  delegation  of  further  substantial  functions 
under  this  head. 

Highways  and  Street  Traffic 

(a)  Roads 

The  concurrent  powers  in  relation  to  highway  improvements  lead  to  duplication 
of  elforts.  It  can  and  has  happened  that  both  authorities  are  working  at  ffie  same 
time  on  adjacent  lengths  of  the  same  highway.  This  recently  happened  when  the 
B.C.  were  widening  Homerton  High  Street,  Ponsford  Street,  whilst  the  L.C.C. 
were  widening  Morning  Lane. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  that  the  powers  of  the  L.C.C.  should 
be  exercised  in  such  a way  that  duplication  of  effort  is  avoided.  Whilst  the 
Boroughs  remain  constituted  as  at  present,  the  L.C.C.  must  retain  powers  so  that 
they  may  carry  out  major  improvements  involving  expenditure  which  would 
constitute  an  unjustified  burden  for  the  individual  borough.  In  the  event  of  re- 
organisation of  the  Boroughs  it  would  be  possible  to  consider  allotting  the 
powers  exclusively  to  the  second-tier  authorities. 

(b)  Bridges 

The  division  of  responsibility  in  respect  of  bridges  is  haphazard  and  illogical.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  B.C.  should  not  be  exclusively  responsible. 

(e)  Street  Naming  and  House  Numbering 

Given  a reduction  in  the  number  of  London  boroughs  we  do  not  think  the  case 
for  the  retention  of  this  minor  function  by  the  central  authority  would  be  strong. 
Street  naming  and  house  numbering  do  frequently  arouse  local  interest  and  give 
I scope  for  the  application  of  local  knowledge.  Co-ordination  for  the  avoidance  of 
duplication  can  be  effected  without  the  necessity  for  central  control. 

PART  III 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DEFECTS  AND  REMEDIES 

General 

Our  principal  objections  to  the  present  division  of  functions  do  not  arise  from 
examination  of  individual  defects  experienced  in  the  operation  of  functions,  al- 
though such  defects  exist  and  are  referred  to  in  Part  II,  above.  The  main  objec- 
tions are  wide  and  may  be  summarised  thus: 

(1)  The  absence  from  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  of  many  of  the  major 
functions  makes  it  difl&cult  to  secure  that  concentration  of  public  interest 
and  attention  on  the  pubUc  affairs  of  the  Boroughs  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  a democratic  system. 
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(2)  In  an  area  of  the  size  and  population  of  the  Administrative  County,  central 
administration  of  the  local  services  cannot  constitute  true  local  government 
except  in  a hmited  range  of  services. 


Division  of  Functions 

Local  government  services  can  be  categorised  in  various  ways  but  for  determin- 
ing the  division  of  functions  in  the  County  we  consider  that  the  most  significant 
difference  is  between  what  may  be  termed  ‘personal  functions’  and  ‘impersonal 
functions . By  personal  functions’  we  mean  those  which  more  intimately  touch 
and  influence  the  personal  and  family  lives  of  all  or  some  of  the  residents-  func- 
fions  in  which  decisions  have  constantly  to  be  made  which  affect  individuals 
Examples  are,  Education,  Environmental  and  Personal  Health,  Welfare  and  Hous- 
ing.  The  impersonal  functions’  are  those  in  which  direction  and  control  are 
largely  matters  for  the  application  of  administrative  or  professional  technique  and 
do  not  call  for  numerous  individual  assessments.  Such  are  Main  Drainage  Land 
Drainage,  Water  Supply  and  Transport,  Fire  Service  and  Ambulance  Service.  It 
IS  not  our  view  that  County  and  Borough  government  should  be  divided  simply 
along  the  line  that  divides  these  classes  of  functions,  but  we  submit  that  the  per- 
sonal functions  must  be  as  local  as  possible  and  that  any  system  which  ignores 
*1S  principle  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  disregarded  in  the  existing  system  in  the 
County  is  defective  on  that  account. 

In  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  more  personal  functions,  we  concur  in 
the  criticism  that  County  government  in  London  is  too  remote.  The  remoteness 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  physical  inaccessibility  of  the  administrative  ofifices  and 
centres;  these  can  be,  and  are,  decentralised  by  the  system  of  Divisional  Ofifices 
Rather,  it  lies  in  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Council  itself.  The  existence  of  Divisional 
Committees  and  Offices  is  sigmficant  in  this  regard  for,  the  bigger  the  adminis- 
trative apparatus  and  the  longer  the  administrative  chain,  the  more  helpless  the 
citizen  must  feel  and  the  more  difficult  it  must  be  for  the  elected  representatives 
as  a whole  to  exerci^  detailed  direction;  the  more  difficult  also  for  the  individual 
member  to  obtain,  if  need  be  at  Council  level,  the  review  by  his  colleagues  of 
individual  decisions.  Our  views  on  this  receive  support  in  the  1947  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Boundary  Commission,  which  asserts  (p.  12)  that  ‘LoorI  govern- 
imnt  loses  vitality  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the  individual  member  or 
officer  of  the  Council  from  the  individual  citizen’. 


Areas 

We  feel  that  the  redistribution  of  functions  in  the  Administrative  County  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  a review  of  areas.  The  populations  of  the  London 
Boroughs  (apart  from  the  City)  range  from  below  that  of  the  smallest  County 
Borough  to  larger  than  that  of  all  but  the  five  largest  County  Boroughs  in  the 
country.  We  agree  with  the  finding  of  the  Boundary  Commission  that  ‘the  weakness 
ot  the  smaller  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  has  unquestionably  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  transfer  of  functions  from  local  to  central  government  or  to  other 
authorities,  just  as  the  weakness  of  the  smaller  County  districts  has  led  to  a 
transfer  of  functions  to  the  Counties.  Unless  this  defect  in  the  system  is  remedied, 
Parliament  may  well  hesitate  to  entrust  to  local  authorities  in  the  future  functions 
which  are  in  themselves  entirely  apt  for  local  administration’.  (Report  for  1947, 
para.  4,  p.  5.)  We  think  that  this  applies  with  considerable  force  to  the  present 
situation  in  London. 

Furthermore,  any  proposal  for  a major  shift  of  functions  from  County  to 
Borough  level  must  take  account  of  the  advantages  of  large  scale  organisation 
which  the  County  Council  possesses.  Such  advantages  cannot  lightly  be  sacrificed 
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particularly  at  a time  when  electronic  aids  are  beginning  to  transform  some  office 
routines.  We  are  convinced  that  a substantial  transfer  of  powers  is  necessary  but  it 
should  be  to  authorities  large  enough  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  modern 
techniques  without  losing  intimate  touch  with  the  locality.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  a compromises  between  the  competing  principles  of  democracy  and  efficiency. 
The  existence  of  the  County’s  Divisional  Offices  and  Committees  both  points  to 
the  need  for  decentralisation  and  possibly  indicates  what  could,  if  a radical  solu- 
tion is  to  be  attempted,  be  the  approximate  scale  of  second-tier  authorities. 

Beyond  this,  we  do  not  presume  to  suggest  what  levels  of  population  or  area 
we  should  like  to  see  adopted  as  standards  in  the  light  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  mentioned.  Still  less  do  we  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  express  views 
about  the  revision  of  the  particular  boundaries  of  this  Borough  in  any  scheme  of 
reorganisation.  These  are  matters  which  can  only  be  fully  considered  when  the 
basic  principles  have  been  settled. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  test  our  views  on  reorganisation  by  reference  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Parhament  for  the  guidance  of  the  Local  Government 
Boundary  Commission  in  the  schedule  to  the  Local  Government  (Boundary  Com- 
mission) Regulation,  1945.  The  Regulations  laid  it  down  that  in  attaining  the  I 
objective  of  providing  individually  and  collectively  effective  and  convenient  units  J 
of  local  government  administration,  certain  factors  should  be  taken  into  account,  f 
The  factors  were  listed  in  alphabetical  order  and  are  here  considered  in  that  order  I 
in  relation  to  the  position  in  the  County.  I 

(a)  Community  of  Interest 

Community  of  interest  can  be  taken  to  imply  one  or  more  of  several  different  ‘ 
concepts.  Thus  it  can  refer  to  common  local  history  and  traditions  or  to  the  fact 
of  deriving  a livelihood  from  the  same  industry  or  group  of  industries.  It  can  refer 
to  a group  having  approximately  equal  needs,  in  kind  and  extent,  for  local  services, 
or  it  can  mean  just  the  feeling  of  ‘belonging  together’  or  even  a common  interest 
in  keeping  out  non-residents.  It  seems  doubtful  how  far  all  or  any  of  these  could 
be  validly  made  a criterion  for  determining  areas.  The  Administrative  County 
lacks  distinguishing  features  to  mark  off  areas  of  separate  community  of  interest. 

It  is  true  that  smallish  areas  of  high-rated  residential  property,  whose  residents 
make  few  calls  on  the  more  personal  local  services,  can  be  contrasted  with  other 
residential  districts  containing  medium  and  low-rented  houses.  However,  it  can  i 
hardly  be  suggested  that  community  of  interest  is  a reason  for  dividing  up  the  ' 
County  along  such  lines.  If  then,  each  Borough  area  is  to  contain  so  far  as  possible 
a variety  of  classes  of  residential  district  (so  as  to  form  a ‘balanced  community’)  it  j 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  factor  could  he  relevant  to  the  problem.  Or,  rather,  it  I 
can  be  asserted  that  in  a broad  sense,  community  of  interest  extends  over  the 
whole  area. 

(b)  Development  and  Anticipated  Development 
The  County  of  London  is  substantially  built-up.  In  considering  the  redrawing  of 
boundaries  within  the  Administrative  County,  therefore,  there  is  a complete 
absence  of  those  problems  and  complexities  met  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  urban  boundaries  into  adjacent  rural  areas.  From  this  point  of  view  existing 
development  and  any  foreseeable  changes  in  the  existing  development  cannot 
form  an  obstacle  to  ffie  alteration  of  existing  boundaries  so  as  to  form  units 
which  from  other  points  of  view  make  effective  and  convenient  units  of  local 
government  administration. 

(c)  Economic  and  Industrial  Characteristics 
We  are  studying  this  and  will  submit  observations  later. 
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(d)  Financial  Resources  Measured  in  Relation  to  Financial  Need,  in  Partieuiar  but  not 
Exciusively,  the  Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Population,  Rates  Raised  per  Head  of 
Population  and  the  Estimated  Product  of  a Giren  Rate  Poundagr 


The  following  statistical  table  shows  Hackney’s  present  financial  position  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  of  13  County  Boroughs  within  an  approximately  similar 
population  range:  • 


Rateable 

Value 

£ 

Hackney  (165,000)  . 2,338,523 

Average  of  13  County 
Boroughs 

(140-190,000)  . 2,230,562 

(Source— I.M.T.A. 


Net  product 

Rate 

Rate  levied 
per  head  of 

of  Id.  rate 

levied 

population 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

9,330 

17  0 

230  8 

8,963 

18  0 

236  1 

stum  of  Rates  1958-59) 

(e)  Physical  Features  Including,  in  Particular,  but  not  Exclusively,  Suitable  Boundaries, 
Means  of  Communication  and  Accessibility  to  Administrative  Centres  and  Centres  of 
Business  and  Social  Life 

We  are  studying  this  and  will  submit  observations  later. 


(f)  Population — Size,  Distribution  and  Characteristics 
We  are  studying  this  and  will  submit  observations  later. 


(g)  Record  of  Administration  by  the  Local  Authorities  Concerned 
The  57  years  of  devoted  service  of  the  elected  members  of  this  and  other  metro- 
politan boroughs,  largely  confined  as  it  has  been  to  the  functions  of  health,  housing 
and  highways,  etc.,  and  subject  to  the  frustrations  inseparable  from  the  existing 
division  of  powers,  are  testimony  of  the  zeal,  fitness  and  ability  of  the  elected 
representatives  in  the  localities  in  London.  It  can  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the 
reorganisation  of  the  boroughs  along  the  lines  suggested  will  ensure  that  calibre 
of  the  members  offering  themselves  for  election  will  be  fully  maintained. 

(h)  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Areas 

This  appears  more  a matter  for  consideration  in  relation  to  the  particular  boun- 
daries put  forward  in  any  concrete  proposal. 


(i)  Wishes  of  the  Inhabitants 

We  have,  of  course,  no  knowledge  of  any  wishes  having  been  expressed  by  in- 
habitants with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  functions  in  the  Administrative  County. 
In  fact,  the  size  of  the  area,  the  complexity  of  the  present  arrangements  and  the 
existence  of  other  strong  foci  of  public  interest  all  militate  against  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  interest  in  local  matters  and  public  debate  on  the  subject.  These  facts 
in  themselves  reflect  adversely  upon  the  system. 

In  the  Capital,  with  the  presence  of  the  seat  of  government,  the  headquarters 
of  all  the  major  organs  of  social  activity,  public  and  private,  and  the  daily  happen- 
ing of  the  more  important  public,  social  and  artistic  events,  it  is  inevitable  that 
purely  local  events  should  be  overshadowed.  In  this  important  respect  London 
differs  from  aU  the  larger  provincial  towns  and  conurbations.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  eclipse  of  the  boroughs  as  gathering  points  of  public  interest. 
The  L.C.C.  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  vast  and  remote  for  the  average  citizen  to 
feel  about  it  as  the  provincial  townsman  feels  about  his  Town  Council.  What  is 
10— w.E.  voL.  r. 
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required,  therefore,  is  a number  of  areas  large  enough  to  take  full  concentration 
of  the  more  ‘personal  functions’  but  small  enough  to  be  given  local  individuality. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Boroughs  as  at  present  constituted  are  not  so  far 
part  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  County  as  to  cause  a tremor  of  public 
opinion  if  the  existing  boundaries  were  redrawn.  We  conclude  that  proposals  for 
the  modification  of  existing  areas  and  boundaries  would  not,  ipso  facto,  be  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

With  regard  to  the  redistribution  of  functions  we  consider  that  there  are  solid 
reasons  for  the  view  that  the  transfer  of  all  the  more  ‘personal  functions’  to  the 
Boroughs  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  major 
drawbacks  is  that  the  present  system  is  too  complex  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  member  of  the  public.  He  is  constantly  having  to  be  referred  from  one 
office  to  another.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  lay  member  of  the  public  but 
equally  to  professional  advisers  who  are  confused  by  a system  which  is  so  much 
more  complex  than  that  operated  in  other  Counties.  The  difficulty  is  particularly 
acute  in  housing,  the  health  and  welfare  services,  town  planning  and  building  regu- 
lation. We  are  confident,  therefore,  that  the  simplification  of  the  system  and  the 
transfer  of  the  ‘pemonal  functions’  to  the  lower-tier  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
public  at  large. 

We  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  minor  but  significant  advantages  which  would 
result  &om  a reorganisation  such  as  we  contemplate. 

(1)  In  the  recruitment  of  staff,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades,  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  have  always  been  at  a disadvantage  compared  with  county 
boroughs  and  even  boroughs,  outside  London.  Persons  with  previous  experi- 
ence under  such  authorities  are  in  many  cases  reluctant  to  come  into  the 
London  boroughs  because,  owing  to  the  few  powers  exercised  by  the  bor- 
oughs, they  have  difficulty  in  passing  back  again  into  the  larger  field  of 
provincial  municipal  government.  It  is  vitaUy  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
local  government  in  London  that  there  should  be  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment between  the  officers  serving  the  London  boroughs  and  those  serving 
municipal  authorities  outside  London. 

(2)  A reduction  in  the  number  of  London  boroughs  would  result  in  economies 
in  at  least  the  higher  levels  of  staff,  dependent  in  extent  on  the  number  of 
new  boroughs  formed. 

(3)  A reduction  in  the  number  of  boroughs  could  be  expected  to  result  in  some 
reduction  in  the  number  of  elected  representatives  with  savings  in  the  total 
man-hours  required  of  elected  representatives  as  a whole.  The  work  of  the 
elected  representatives  would  at  the  same  time  become  more  varied  and  more 
responsible. 


Legislative  Powers 

We  consider  that  there  are  certain  matters  in  relation  to  the  functions  which  we 
wish  to  see  transferred  in  respect  of  which  common  standards  and  a common 
policy  are  desirable  throughout  the  Administrative  County  and  even  beyond,  thus, 
there  is  a strong  case  for  the  retention  of  standard  building  regulations  throughout 
the  area.  Certain  other  by-laws  should  no  doubt  be  similarly  treated.  These  and 
other  similar  matters  point  to  the  need  to  retain  in  the  central  authority  some 
quasi-legislative  and  regulatory  control  over  the  powers  assigned  to  the  Borough. 
This  is  a question  requiring  investigation  as  the  position  varies  from  function  to 
function- 


procedure  for  Reorganisatioii 

We  are  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  involved  in  any  radical  modification 
of  an  existing  system.  We  appreciate  the  great  value  to  the  community  of  preserv- 
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ing  as  far  as  possible  the  very  considerable  achievements  of  the  existing  authorities. 
We  are  aware  that  some  temporary  loss  and  inconvenience  either  to  the  public  or 
to  the  departmental  staffs  or  to  both  are  inseparable  from  such  changes.  With 
these  points  in  mind  we  wish  to  suggest  that  in  the  County  of  London  the  transfer 
of  the  major  functions  of  personal  health  and  education  could  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  voluntary  amalgamation  of  boroughs  to  provide  minimum  areas  of 
population  which  would,  in  the  Commission’s  view,  justify  the  transfer.  We  express 
no  opinion  on  what  the  specified  areas  and  populations  should  be  but  we  think 
a limit  should  be  placed  on  the  period  allowed  for  the  voluntary  amalgamations 
and  that  this  should  not  exceed  10  years.  The  Minister  should  then  have  power 
subject  to  the  usual  safeguards,  to  introduce  compulsory  amalgamations. 

L.  G.  Huddy,  B.A., 

Town  Clerk. 


June,  1958. 


Town  Hall, 
Hackney,  E.8. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Hackney  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

PART  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNCTIONS 
IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  HACKNEY 

The  Public  Library  Service 

Descriptioii 

Fifty  years  after  the  first  public  library  was  opened  in  the  borough,  Hackney's 
ten  libraries  ensure  that  few  residents  have  to  travel  more  than  half  a mile  for 
some  kind  of  book  service.  The  libraries  are: 

(a)  The  Central  Library  (opened  1908)  in  Mare  Street,  offering  a comprehensive 
service  comprising  lending  (including  gramophone  records)  and  reference  depart- 
ments, children’s  room,  newspaper  and  periodicals  room,  and  the  administrative 
services,  controlling  all  the  libraries  in  the  borough. 

The  Reference  Department  is  one  of  the  seven  regional  libraries  under  the 
metropolitan  boroughs’  scheme  for  concentrated  reference  libraries  at  selected  centres 
throughout  the  County  and  has  a stock  of  21,000  volumes  available  without 
formality.  The  local  history  collection  contains  a fine  selection  of  books,  photo- 
graphs, manuscripts,  deeds  and  maps  built  around  the  nucleus  of  the  well-known 
Tyssen  Collection.  A microfilm  reader  is  available  and  the  files  of  local  news- 
papers are  being  filmed. 

The  adult  lending  library  is  one  of  London’s  busiest,  with  a stock  of  83,000 
volumes  and  issuing  423,000  books  for  home  reading  each  year.  Special  collections 
are  maintained  as  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Special  Collections  Scheme,  Hackney 
being  responsible  for  the  subjects:  Motor  Cars,  Aviation,  the  Americas,  Austra- 
lasia, the  Polar  Regions,  Fiction  and  Plays  in  sets  (authors  DRZ-FO),  and  litera- 
ture in  Roumanian. 

The  gramophone  record  library  has  over  2,100  records.  Issues  for  the  past  year 
were  over  24,000. 

(b)  Full-time  branches: 

Northwold  Road,  Clapton,  E.5  (opened  in  1914). 

Brooksby’s  Walk,  Homerton,  E.9  (1913). 

Dalston  Lane,  E.8. 

Stamford  HiU,  N.16  (1936). 

Farleigh  Road,  Somerford  Grove,  N.16  (1951). 

The  libraries  at  Clapton  and  Homerton  offer  full  lending  services  and  small 
reference  collections  and  newspaper  or  periodical  reading  facilities.  There  are 
separate  children’s  departments.  Both  libraries  have  undergone  adaptation  and 
modernisation  in  recent  years. 

The  Dalston  Branch  is  in  two  shops,  an  improvisation  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  a large  branch  during  the  war.  A new  building  to  cost  £36,000  is 
almost  completed. 

Stamford  HiU,  the  busiest  of  the  branches,  is  admirably  sited  but  inadequately 
housed  and  a site  for  a new  building  is  being  sought. 
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Somerford  Grove,  although  recent  and  providing  very  satisfactory  services,  is 
on  land  allocated  for  housing,  and  a larger  bnilding  will  be  built  on  an  adjoining 
site. 

(c)  Part-time  branches  (open  20  hours  per  week); 

Kingsmead  Estate,  E.9  (1949), 

Hackney  Wick,  Eastway,  E.9  (1948). 

Victoria  Park  Road,  E.9  (1942). 

Englefield  Road,  N.l  (1943). 

The  Kingsmead  branch  replaced  the  former  shop-branch  within  the  estate  which 
had  served  as  a war-time  distribution  point  since  1941.  The  building  is  temporary 
and  will  eventually  be  replaced  by  a permanent  structure. 

The  Hackney  Wick  branch,  another  temporary  structure,  serves  one  of  the  more 
detached  areas. 

The  Victoria  Park  and  Englefield  Road  branches  were  opened  as  part  of  the 
policy  to  take  books  as  near  as  possible  to  readers  and  as  a means  of  assessment  of 
the  library  needs  of  these  areas.  From  these  unsatisfactory  buildings  books  were 
issued  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  95,000  and  85,000  per  year,  underlining  the  need 
for  larger  permanent  branches,  which  prompted  the  borough  council  to  acquire 
sites  for  their  replacement.  Priority  is  being  given  to  a building  programme  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Borough  Council  has  always  been  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  adequate 
book  provision.  For  the  present  year  an  allocation  of  £25,000  for  books  alone 
ensures  that  Hackney  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  country,  and  allows  for  the 
purchase  of  most  books  of  importance,  both  for  home  reading  and  for  reference. 

A book  delivery  service  to  infirm  borrowers  has  operated  for  nearly  ten  years. 
Over  12,000  books  have  been  distributed  by  van  to  the  100  sick  and  infirm  persons 
in  the  borough. 

Three  separate  children’s  libraries  are  staffed  by  trained  children’s  librarians, 
and  there  will  be  a fourth  at  the  new  Dalston  Library.  From  these,  and  other 
branches,  350,000  books  were  issued  last  year,  whilst  over  11,000  attendances  were 
made  by  children  to  the  films  and  illustrated  story  hours,  or  in  organised  classes 
from  the  schools. 

A Pre-School  Collection  has  been  formed  for  the  3-5  age  group  to  be  read  by 
parents  to  their  children,  and  a Demonstration  Collection  is  also  available  to  serve 
parents,  teachers,  youth  leaders  and  others  concerned  with  children’s  reading. 

Extension  Activities 

Film  shows  and  gramophone  recitals  are  given  in  the  winter,  and  facilities  are 
given  for  local  gardening  and  photographic  societies  to  arrange  exhibitions  on  the 
library  premises,  in  addition  to  providing  them  with  accommodation  for  meetings. 
The  local  Art  Group  is  also  afforded  accommodation  at  the  Central  Library. 

Observations 

In  considering  general  library  requirements  in  Greater  London,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  such  factors  as  (a)  the  location  and  concentration  of  industry,  (b)  the 
concentration  of  commercial  and  many  professional  activities  in  central  London, 
(c)  the  social  pattern  of  life  within  given  areas  and  the  means  of  communication 
therein,  (d)  the  tremendous  daily  movement  of  work-people,  and  (e)  nevertheless, 
the  considerable  number  of  people  who  do  not  move  about  and  must  rely  on 
local  services. 

In  London  (as  in  any  other  large  urban  area),  three  types  of  library  service  are 
needed,  local,  regional,  and  central.  Good  general  collections  with  lending  libraries, 
reading  rooms,  children’s  departments  and  the  services  of  qualified  staff  should  be 
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available  so  that  readers  need  travel  no  more  than  a mile  or  even  less,  to  the 
nearest  branch.  In  addition  there  should  be  several  larger  reference  libraries  lend- 
ing departments  with  comprehensive  up-to-date  book  stocks,  and  special  dep^t- 
mLts  to  serve  particular  local  industrial,  commercial  and  cultural  needs.  The 
demand  for  such  regional  services  is  such  that  they  should  be  d^^^^  the 
whole  area  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one  such  library  per  200,000  to  250,000  popula- 

These  needs  are  now  met  by  the  very  successful  co-operation  between  metro- 
Dolitan  Ubrary  authorities  through  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint 
Committee  and  its  Advisory  Committee  of  Librarians.  There  is  complete  inter- 
availability of  tickets  between  metropolitan  boroughs,  mter-lending  through  the 
London  Union  Catalogue,  and  the  well  developed  system  of  special  collections  of 
books  and  periodicals.  This  specialisation  extends  to  fiction,  play  sets  and  books 

in  foreign  languages.  ...  j • ■ . ^ 

We  consider  that  the  present  library  service  in  the  administrative  County  is 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population. 


PART  II 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DEFECTS 

Welfare  Services  (Blind  and  Disabled  Persons) 

The  Council’s  main  evidence  on  Personal  Health  and  Welfare  stated  as  follows: 

‘We  consider  also  that  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  health  functions  as 
a whole  should  have  the  children  functions  and  the  welfare  functions  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  blind  and  other  disabled  persons. 
In  this  latter  case,  we  feel  that  special  considerations  apply.  We  are  studying 
the  matter  and  will  suhmit  our  views  later.’ 

The  reservation  we  had  in  mind  was  not  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  services  for 
blind  and  disabled  persons  as  a whole,  but  only  the  transfer  of  a small  but  im- 
portant part  of  the  responsibilities  for  institutional  care,  namely,  the  provision 
of  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Up  to  now  workshops  have  been  provided  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  voluntary 
organisations.  This  has  no  doubt  been  mainly  because  these  organisations  were 
the  first  in  the  field  and  not  because  they  are  necessarily  able  to  do  the  job  better. 
There  is  in  fact  a strong  body  of  opinion,  particularly  amongst  the  blind  persons 
themselves,  an  opinion  which  is  shared  by  my  Council,  that  the  workshops  should 
be  directly  established  and  managed  by  local  authorities.  The  view  has,  therefore, 
been  expressed  that  if  the  retention  of  this  one  aspect  of  the  welfare  services  by 
the  County  would  lead  to  the  earUer  transfer  of  the  workshops  to  local  authority 
ownership,  this  small  disturbance  of  the  symmetry  of  our  proposals  for  the  transfer 
of  welfare  functions  to  the  second  tier  would  have  justified  itself. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is  the  present  policy  of  the  County 
Council  to  take  steps  to  take  over  the  workshops  at  an  early  date  and  some  of  us 
hold  that  this  could  come  about  as  quickly  or  more  quickly  through  a combination 
of  borough  councils  to  which  the  powers  had  been  transferred.  However,  in  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed,  we  feel  it  only  right 
that  the  Royal  Commission  should  be  aware  of  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  for 
reasons  stated,  would  advocate  the  retention  of  responsibilities  for  blind  work- 
shops by  the  first  tier  authority. 
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In  order  that  our  viewpoint  on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  institutional 
welfare  services  generally  should  have  a firm  basis  of  knowledge,  we  obtained  in- 
formation from  five  counties  (including  London)  and  three  county  boroughs  as  to 
the  arrangements  made  by  them  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  powers  and  duties 
under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948.  As  the  results  may  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  Commission  a summary  is  given  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  a small  proportion  of  disabled  persons  are  accommo- 
dated in  homes.  Further,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  residential  accommo- 
dation in  use  is  in  general  homes,  such  as  old  persons’  hostels  rather  than  specialised 
homes  for  persons  with  particular  disabilities.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
dominant  view  that  disabled  persons  should  be  integrated  so  far  as  practicable 
in  the  general  community  of  able-bodied  persons,  rather  than  segregated.  It  seems 
also  very  largely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  disabled  persons  themselves.  The  fol- 
lowing comment  of  the  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council  supports  this: 

There  are  various  reasons  why  handicapped  persons  are  in  voluntary 
rather  than  in  Council  homes,  but  broadly  it  is  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
persons  themselves,  who  often  want  to  be  in  a certain  district  of  London,  in 
the  country  or  at  the  seaside,  or  in  a home  run  by  a particular  religious 
denomination.’ 

There  is  a general  trend  in  favour  of  helping  handicapped  persons  in  their  own 
homes  rather  than  providing  residential  accommodation  for  them.  This  trend  is 
strengthened  by  the  great  extension  in  the  post-war  period  of  all  kinds  of  personal 
amenities  and  assistance  which  have  been  made  available.  The  amount  of  resi- 
dential care,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  total  body  of  handicapped  persons 
other  than  the  aged,  is  unlikely  to  increase. 

We  hold  that  the  trends  towards  the  extension  of  domicihary  treatment  and 
the  absorption  of  many  of  those  disabled  persons  for  whom  residential  care  is 
essential  into  general  homes  are  trends  which  strengthen  the  claim  for  the  transfer 
of  welfare  functions  as  a whole  to  the  second  tier  authorities. 

Under  the  local  Government  Act,  1958,  a non-county  borough  or  urban  district 
having  a population  of  60,000  or  more,  are  automatically  entitled  to  have  delegated 
to  them  the  domiciliary  personal  health  services  (excluding  ambulances)  domi- 
ciliary services  relating  to  the  welfare  of  disabled  persons,  domiciliary  mental 
health  services  and  the  registration  and  regulation  of  day  nurseries  and  child- 
minders. Powers  to  provide  residential  accommodation  can  be  delegated  if  there 
are  exceptional  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  automatic  delegation  to  county 
districts  having  populations  in  excess  of  60,000  the  Minister  has  power  to  approve 
a delegation  arrangement  in  respect  of  any  county  district  or  smaller  population 
The  decision  to  confer  no  automatic  power  to  require  delegation  of  functions 
relating  to  residential  estabhshments  is  obviously  justified  in  the  counties,  where 
district  councils  vary  so  widely  in  population.  The  position  in  the  County  of 
London,  however,  is  quite  different.  Here,  with  few  exceptions  the  populations  of 
the  boroughs  are  weU  in  excess  of  the  figure  of  60,000  and  come  far  more  within 
the  range  of  the  average  county  borough  than  that  of  the  average  county  district. 
If  the  proposals  made  by  Hackney  that  there  should  be  considerable  adjustments 
of  boundaries  and  populations  are  accepted,  the  problem  of  the  small  unit  will 
no  doubt  be  largely,  or  wholly,  ehmiuated.  In  these  circumstances  the  pattern  laid 
down  for  the  provinces  by  the  new  Act  adds  support  to  the  claim  which  we  are 
advancing  that  the  control  of  residential  accommodation  should  be  granted  to  the 
second  tier  authorities  along  with  the  rest  of  the  welfare  functions. 
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APPENDIX 


Blind  and  other  Disabled  Persons 
Domiciliary  and  Institutional  Care 
Summary  of  information  furnished  by  the  undermentioned  Local 
Authorities 


Handicapped  Persons 

Deaf,  dumb 


Area 

Population 

Blind 

Partially 

sighted 

or  hard  of 
hearing 

Other 

classes 

London 

3,273,000 

7,820 

2,657 

334 

2,913 

Ess^  . 

1,727,800 

3,188 

817 

975 

2,449 

Hertfordshire 

715,000 

1,300 

200 

978 

(not  known) 

Kent  . 

1,601,000 

3,273 

687 

870 

100 

Middlesex  . 

2,251,000 

4,800 

1,766 

2,600 

Coventry  . 

272,600 

510 

260 

288 

Plymou^  . 

216,200 

379 

61 

205 

450 

S^ord 

167,400 

360 

200 

231 

783 

Blind  Persons — Domiciliary  care 
Services  provided  include  some  or  all  of  the 
following: — 


Home  visiting 

Teaching  of  systems  of  reading 

Teaching  of  handicrafts 

Provision  of  embossed  literature 

Visits  to  holiday  and  rehabilitation  homes 

Social  and  recreational  facilities 

Employment  at  home 

SheltK^  employment  in  workshops 

Assistance  in  placement  in  open  industry 

Provision  of  radio  sets 

Provision  of  escorts 

Financial  assistance 

Provision  of  special  equipment 


The  arrangements  for  performing  these 
functions  vary  considerably  from  area 
to  area,  but  in  most  cases  to  some 
extent,  and  in  some  cases  to  a great 
extent,  they  are  performed  through 
the  agency  of  voluntary  organisations. 


Deaf  or  Dumb  persons 

The  semc^  provid^  ^e  comparable  to  those  Welfare  work  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
provided  for  the  blind.  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  carried  out  very 

largely  tlmough  the  agency,  of  voluntary 
organisations  which  receive  financid 
assistance  from  the  local  au^ority. 


Other  hatuiicapped  persons 

The  services  provided  are  comparable  to  those 
provided  for  the  blind, 


Certain  of  these  functions  are  performed 
wth  the  assistance  of  voluntary  organisa- 
tions to  which  grants  are  made  by  the 
local  authority. 


Institutional  Care 


Residential  accommodation  is  provided 
to  a substantial  extent  by  arrangement 
with  voluntary  organisations.  AvaUable 
information  as  to  the  distribution  of 
handicapped  persons  between  establish- 
rnents  directly  provided  by  local  authori- 
ties and  other  homes  is  summarised  on  the 
appendix  hereto. 
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APPENDIX 

Distribution  of  hMdicapped  persons  as  between  establishments  directly 
provided  by  local  authorities  and  other  homes 

In  directly  In  Xn  homes  of  In  Regional 

voluntary  other  local  HospitalBoard 

Domiciliary  establishments  homes  authorities  Establishments 

London 

Blind  . . 9,982  336*  159  _ _ 

Deaf.  . . 99  213  22  _ _ 

* Of  these  only  80  are  in  special  homes,  the  remainder  are  in  normal  residential 
establishments. 


Essex 


Blind 

3,847 

34 

124 

4 

16 

Other  handicaps . 

3,072 

78 

81 

15 

178 

Hertfordshire 

Blind 

1,419 

40f 

41 

Other  handicaps . 

978 

(approx.) 

— 

“a  small 
number” 

— 

- 

t These  are  in  residential  homes  not  for  blind  persons  specifically. 


4,930  The  County  Council  has  not  directly  provided  any  homes 
exclusively  for  handicapped  persons. 


Middlesex  5,572 


Aged  infirm  and  (approx.) 
handicapped 
persons 

(including  the  over 


blind) 

2,594 

1,000 

Coventry 

Blind 

449 

12 

34 

Deaf . 

256 



4 

Other  handicaps . 

266 

4 

18 

Plymouth 

Blind 

. 

Other  handicaps . ^ 


1,042  There  are  wrangements  with  the  local  Home  for  the 
Blind  provided  by  a voluntary  association,  whereby 
Plymouth  cases  are  accommodated,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  met  by  the  Council. 

Many  disabled  persons  are  placed  in  Homes  throughout 
the  country,  such  as  Epileptic  Colonies,  Cheshire  Homes, 
or  Spastic  Homes,  Plymouth  County  Borough  Council 
being  responsible  for  maintenance.  Of  the  1 ,095  registered 
handicapped  persons,  only  53  or  one  in  20  are  in  residen- 
tial homes. 


Salford 

Blind 

526 

28 

6 

Deaf. 

217 

13 

1 



Other  handicaps . 

716 

37 

9 

21 
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PART  in 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DEFECTS  AND 
REMEDIES 

In  the  evidence  we  have  already  submitted  certain  matters  were  reserved  for 
further  consideration.  They  included  the  application  to  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
of  certain  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Parliament  for  the  guidance  of  the  Local 
Government  Boundary  Commission  by  the  Local  Government  (Boundary  Com- 
mission) Regulations,  1945  (see  pages  276  and  277  of  the  evidence).  Our  observa- 
tions on  these  points  follow: 

Economic  and  Industrial  Characteristics 

The  main  industries  in  the  Borough  are  those  of  clothing,  timber,  shoes  and 
furniture.  These,  however,  are  not  exclusively  Borough  industries,  as  the  same 
trades  are  found  in  the  adjoining  Boroughs.  The  timber  industry  is  linked  with 
the  existing  canal  and  river  communications  which  are  situated  near  the  east 
and  south  boundaries.  The  furniture  and  clothing  industries  (the  latter  embracing 
practically  all  kinds  of  men’s  and  women’s  wear)  on  the  other  hand  are  not  so 
restricted  and  are  carried  on  over  a wider  area.  The  determining  factor  in  the 
siting  of  the  clothing  industry  seems  to  be  accessibility  from  the  Mortimer  Street 
area  of  the  west  end,  this  being  the  showroom  and  sales  centre  for  the  industry. 
The  shoe  industry  is  also  tied  to  the  west  end  from  where  the  shoe  manufacturing 
machines,  which  are  hired  to  the  factories,  are  maintained  and  serviced. 

Together  with  these  industries  there  is  a wide  variety  of  other  types  of  industry 
largely  small  scale  (but  with  some  large  individual  exceptions  such  as  chemicals, 
glue,  cardboard  and  metal  boxes,  rubber  goods,  pencils),  most  of  which  are  situated 
among  housing  and  shop  areas  and  not  exclusively  or  predominantly  industrial 
areas.  It  was  estimated  in  the  L.C.C.  Development  Plan  that  7-6%  of  the  land 
within  the  borough  was  used  for  industrial  purposes;  this  is  considered  to  be  a 
high  proportion,  taking  into  account  the  large  areas  of  open  space.  Despite  this 
industrial  potential,  it  is  understood  that  over  50%  of  the  resident  population 
travel  to  work  daily  to  the  City  and  West  End. 

The  problem  of  ‘non-conforming  industry’  is  at  least  as  acute  in  the  older  parts 
of  London  as  in  any  other  congested  urban  area  in  the  country.  The  contribution 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  severely  restricted 
because  of  their  lack  of  planning  powers.  At  present  their  contribution  is  confined 
to  that  which  is  incidental  to  their  activities  as  housing  authority  and  arises  from 
the  redevelopment  of  slum  and  other  areas  for  housing  purposes  and  to  a very 
small  degree  to  their  highway  improvements.  The  London  County  Council  are 
endeavouring  to  encourage  industry  to  go  to  the  new  towns  and  some  of  their 
out-county  estates.  Within  the  County,  however,  there  is,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
London,  little  being  done  in  the  way  of  comprehensive  redevelopment  areas  such 
as  would  be  required  if  the  problem  was  to  be  tackled  with  vigour  and  with  a 
view  to  speeding  up  the  process.  Meanwhile  the  amount  of  non-conforming  in- 
dustry coming  to  our  notice  is  on  the  increase  rather  than  the  reverse  as  premises 
formerly  used  as  housing  come  into  use  for  other  purposes.  A strict  control  is 
exercised  over  those  changes  insofar  as  it  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  planning 
authority,  but  the  difBculty  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  development 
takes  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  planning  authority  until  it  is  too  late 
to  take  remedial  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  detailed  application  of  planning  control  and  its  enforcement 
are  the  weakest  links  in  the  whole  chain  of  planning  legislation.  There  is  no  body 
of  inspectors  charged  exclusively  with  the  detection  of  unauthorised  development, 
whether  in  the  form  of  new  construction  or  change  of  use.  Consequently  enforce- 
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ment  is  to  a degree  dependent  on  information  volunteered  by  persons  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  consider  themselves  adversely  affected.  In  this,  the  remote- 
ness from  the  areas  of  the  boroughs  of  the  administrative  planning  control  of  the 
County  Council  is  a real  obstacle.  Here  is  one  instance  where  local  control  may 
be  expected  to  make  a substantial  difference.  Not  only  would  the  local  adminis- 
trative and  technical  staffs  be  less  highly  departmentalised  but  they  would  be  work- 
ing in  close  touch  with  other  departments’  inspectors  who  would  be  aware  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  locality.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Public  Health  Inspec- 
tors. Moreover,  local  Councils  would  have  a much  more  direct  interest  in  prevent- 
ing or  stopping  unauthorised  development. 

As  is  well  known,  the  London  County  Council  are  contemplating  a scheme  of 
delegation  of  planning  powers.  The  proportion  of  cases  likely  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Borough  Councils  is  at  the  moment  unsettled,  but  the  proposals  are  believed 
to  be  so  slight  that  the  effective  control  of  day  to  day  planning  is  likely  to  remain 
with  the  County  Council.  Under  these  conditions  Borough  Councils  cannot  be 
expected  to  bear  the  heavy  financial  burdens  inevitably  involved  in  positive  plan- 
ning and  the  enforcement  of  the  planning  control  in  a vigorous  manner.  The 
proposed  scheme  of  delegation,  therefore,  appears  to  offer  no  solution. 

Physical  Features  Including  in  Particular  but  not  Exclusively,  Suitable 
Boundaries,  Means  of  Communication  and  Accessibility  to  AdmlnistratiTe 
Centres  and  Centres  of  Business  and  Social  Life 
The  north-east  boundary  of  the  borough,  containing  approximately  30%  in  length 
of  the  whole  boundary  coincides  with  the  county  boundary.  Over  this  section,  West 
Ham  County  Borough,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow  Boroughs  are  separated  from 
Hackney  by  the  River  Lee  and  Hackney  Marshes  which  form  a minor  green  belt 
between  London  and  Essex  at  this  point. 

The  short  northern  boundary  is  shared  with  Tottenham  Borough,  Middlesex, 
and  is  substantially  developed  by  housing.  The  west  and  south  boundaries  lie’ 
within  the  county  and  adjoin  the  following  metropolitan  boroughs:  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, Islington,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar.  Part  of  the  boundary  with 
Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar  forms  an  irregular  line  within  or  along  Victoria  Park 
(L.C.C.).  Apart  from  this,  the  south  and  west  boundaries  are  substantially  built 
up  and  without  any  natural  feature  or  break. 

The  ideal  boundaries  in  urban  areas  are  those  which  follow  rivers  or  railways 
but  others  which  use  centres  of  streets  are  found  satisfactory.  In  the  latter  case 
the  local  authorities  on  each  side  agree  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  over 
the  whole  width.  Boundaries  should,  so  far  as  practicable  avoid  excrescences.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  administration  that  they  should  be 
as  straight  as  possible.  Apart  from  the  green  belt  on  the  north-east  there  are  no 
outstanding  natural  physical  features  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  Park  in  the 
south,  either  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  borough  which  would  dictate  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  borough. 

In  London  main  road  development,  at  least  during  the  periods  of  greatest  de- 
velopment, has  been  dominantly  influenced  by  the  centre  of  London  and  conse- 
quently, in  relation  to  the  boroughs,  by  the  through  traflSc.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  one  area  more  than  another  as  particularly  situated  to  form  a borough 
unit  simply  by  reason  of  the  configuration  of  the  roads.  There  are,  in  other  words, 
few  centres  which  would  form  natural  centres  of  administration.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  area  as  a whole  is  built  up,  there  is  a complete  absence  of  those 
problems  found  in  some  provincial  towns  of  urban  sub-centres  situated  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  main  centre  with  substantial  agricultural  land  in  between.  More- 
over, the  use  of  the  main  roads  for  through  traffic,  particularly  to  and  from  the 
principal  metropolitan  centres  ensures  that  public  transport  services  are  highly 
developed.  Thus,  neither  distance,  means  of  communication,  or  accessibility  of 
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local  administrative  centres  and  centres  of  business  and  social  life  present  any 

problems. 

Popidatioii — Size,  Distribution  and  Characteristics 
The  Development  Plan  has  set  density  standards  which  together  with  proposed 
non-residential  uses  should  decrease  slightly  the  population.  The  population  of 
Hackney  is  substantially  a working-class  population  with  a small  minority  of 
professional  and  other  classes  widely  interspaced.  The  residential  areas  do  not 
divide  themselves  into  broad  groupings  of  properties  of  different  type  and  value 
as  is  the  case  in  most  provincial  boroughs.  Social  groupings  exist  in  London  on  a 
larger  scale  than  is  represented  by  borough  areas  and  the  divergencies  in  character 
are  in  many  instances  more  evident  as  between  one  borough  and  another  than 
between,  say,  one  borough  ward  and  another.  In  this  respect  the  provincial 
boroughs  do  contain  each  almost  a microcosm  of  the  national  social  life — a little 
of  all  types,  occupational  and  social,  all  of  whom  are  conscious  of  the  bond  which 
is  formed  by  their  living,  and  more  often  than  not  working  as  well,  in  the  same 
town  and  are  conscious  that  to  that  extent  they  have  interests  in  common. 

The  following  table  giving  an  analysis  of  rateable  values  of  several  suburban 
metropolitan  boroughs  and  county  boroughs  selected  at  random  illustrates  the 
point.  The  distribution  of  the  principal  categories  of  the  rateable  values  of  the 
county  boroughs  conforms  fairly  closely  to  a pattern.  In  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  however,  variations  are  considerable.  Thus  residential  properties  range 
from  23%  to  68%,  commercial  properties  range  from  22%  to  63%  and  industrial, 
public  utility  and  miscellaneous  properties  between  9%  and  49%. 


Ref. 

Borough 

Residential  and  Domestic 

Commercial 

Public  Utility 
Industrial  and 
Miscellaneous 

Up  to 
S25RV 

£26/£50 

RV 

Over 
£50  RV 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

G)  Metropolitan  boroughs 

1 

Hackney 

10-99 

30-41 

16-74 

58-14 

23-19 

18-67 

2 

Bermondsey . 

14-45 

8-36 

-09 

22-90 

27-76 

49-34 

3 

Bethnal 

Green 

25-57 

23-20 

•35 

49-12 

25-72 

25-16 

4 

Hampstead  . 

1-31 

16-50 

50-59 

68-40 

22-44 

9-16 

5 

St. 

Maiylebone 

1-75 

4-64 

18-06 

24-45 

63-18 

12-37 

Not  exceeding 

Exceeding 

£40  RV 

£40  RV 

6 

Stoke 

Kewmgton 

19-0 

10% 

44-81 

63-81 

17-76 

18-43 

(ii) 

County  Borough 

s 

Up  to 

£21l£50 

Over 

£20  RV 

RV 

£50  RV 

1 

Bristol . 

9-08 

/o 

39-00 

A 

4-75 

52-83 

24-02 

23-15 

2 

Kingston 

upon  Hull. 

28-64 

15-14 

■62 

44-40 

27-81 

27-79 

Up  to 

£261150 

£25  RV 

RV 

3 

Brighton 

4-78 

A 

37-54 

12-71 

55-03 

31-25 

13-72 

4 

Middles- 

brou^ 

39-60 

13-84 

■56 

54-00 

20-71 

25-29 
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It  would  strengthen  the  hold  of  local  government,  in  the  public  mind  in  Lon- 
don, if  there  were  more  of  the  provincial  variety  in  each  borough  area.  It  is 
obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  that  each  local  government  area  should  con- 
tain the  widest  possible  variety  of  development  and  type  of  resident.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  boroughs  would  considerably  facilitate  this  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  half-century  of  metropolitan  borough  government 
has  done  little  to  consolidate  and  develop  focal  points  in  each  of  the  boroughs 
as  sub-centres  to  which  social,  professional,  business  and  cultural  activities  could 
gravitate.  This  is  not  to  denigrate  the  efforts  made  by  the  borough  councils  to 
foster  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  residents  in  cultural  pursuits  and  in  the 
boroughs  themselves,  or  to  provide  facilities  for  local  organisations  of  all  kinds. 
Their  efforts  are  doomed  to  frustration  so  long  as  they  have  only  their  present 
truncated  powers.  The  increasingly  used  powers  of  provincial  cities  and  towns  to 
recreate  their  central  areas  are  needed  in  the  London  suburbs  not  less  but  more. 
In  the  post-war  years,  apart  from  municipal  housing  development,  the  replanning 
of  the  submbs  has  inevitably  been  looked  at  predominantly  from  a highway  point 
of  view.  Vital  as  this  is,  it  should  not  overshadow  the  need  for  positive  steps  to 
replan  with  wider  sociological  objects  in  view. 


Town  HaU, 
Hackney,  E.8. 
February,  1959. 


L,  G.  Huddy,  B.A., 

Town  Clerk. 
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Town  Hall, 

Hammersmith,  W.e. 

24th  April,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  to  yonr  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Wor- 
shipful the  Mayor,  I am  directed  to  inform  you  (a)  that  the  Council  are  wUling 
to  co-operate  and  allow  their  principal  ofBcers  to  co-operate  in  a visit  by  the 
Commission,  if  they  so  desire,  and  (b)  that  the  Council  do  not  desire  that  there 
should  be  any  variation  in  the  existing  boundaries,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Public  Health  and  Part  III  Town  Planning  powers  taken  from  them  in  1948  should 
be  restored,  and  that  the  disposal  of  house,  etc,  refuse  should  be  a matter  for  a 
central  authority. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Carey  Randall. 

Town  Clerk. 

The  Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE 
TO  THE  HAMPSTEAD  BOROUGH  COUNCIL 
approved  by  THE  COUNCIL  ON  22nd  MAY,  1958,  FOR 
SUBMISSION  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

Introductory 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  have  considered  the  following  letter,*  dated 
17th  February,  1958,  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London  to  His  Worship  The  Mayor: 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Commission's  letter  that  it  is  suggested  therein  that 
the  evidence  shall  be  submitted  under  three  main  headings: 

(1)  A description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  defects. 

(3)  An  outline  of  the  views  of  the  Council  on  how  the  defects  may  be  remedied. 

After  careful  consideration  we  have  found  it  best  to  combine  headings  (1)  and  (2) 
as  Part  1 of  the  evidence,  and  to  deal  with  the  general  views  of  the  Council  as 
Part  2. 

* Reproduced  on  page  v of  this  volume. 

CONTENTS 

Part  1.  Description  of  Present  Arrangements  and  Analysis  of  Defects  of  the 
Various  Local  Authority  Services 

I.  Education  (paras.  1-14) 

II.  Environmental  Health  (paras.  15-59) 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

Public  Conveniences 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Street  Cleansing 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
Port  Health  functions 
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in.  Housing  (paras.  60-101) 

Provision  of  Houses 

Slum  aearance  .... 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  Acquisition,  Construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  Houses 
Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 
rV.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare  (paras.  102-186) 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
Mental  Health  Services 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
Care  of  Children 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Health  Education 

V.  Town  and  Country  Planning  (paras.  187-198) 

VI.  Traffic  (paras.  199-217) 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
Street  Lighting 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

Parking  Places 

Road  Safety 

Bus  Shelters 

Private  Street  Works 

Part  2.  Views  of  (he  Council  on  how  the  Defects  may  be  Remedied 

I.  History  (paras.  219-225) 

II.  Areas,  size  and  status  of  local  authorities  (paras.  226-247) 


PART  1.  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFECTS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  LOCAL 
AUTHORITY  SERVICES 

I.  Education 

1.  The  local  authority  education  services  are  and  always  have  been  in  the  Metro- 
politan London  area  solely  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council 
since  it  was  created.  It  has  therefore  over  the  years  been  developed  by  the  County 
Council  without  any  regard  for  the  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 
For  ease  of  administration  the  County  Council  have  divided  Metropolitan  London 
into  nine  divisions,  most  of  which  contain  the  areas  of  several  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  and  the  boundaries  of  which  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  boundaries  of 
even  a grouping  of  boroughs.  For  instance,  Hampstead  is  situated  in  No.  2 
North-west  London  Division  which  includes  the  whole  of  Hampstead  and  Pad- 
dington, practically  the  whole  of  Westminster,  half  of  Holborn  and  two-thirds  of 
St.  Pancras. 

2.  Very  Uttle  information  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Borough  Council  as  to  the 
details  of  educational  administration  within  the  Hampstead  area  and  it  foilows 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Borough  Council  to  point  out  any 
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defects  in  the  educational  system  which  could  be  corrected  by  reorganisation. 
Nevertheless,  two  basic  factors  emerge  from  the  present  organisation: 

(i) That  a single  local  education  authority  without  any  devolution  of  powers 
over  the  whole  of  the  present  area  of  the  London  County  Council  is  too  large 
for  a service  which  should  be  essentially  a local  and  personal  service. 

(ii) That  locally  elected  representatives  cannot  possible  have  any  close  control 
over  the  management  and  administration  of  the  education  service. 

There  are  indeed  locally  appointed  representatives  on  the  School  Management 
Committees  and  School  Governors  but  these  have  no  control  over  the  important 
decisions  of  policy  which  have  to  be  made  in  the  educational  field. 

3.  We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  possibility  that  certain,  if  not  all, 
educational  functions  (e.g.  primary  and  secondary  education)  should  be  conferred 
or  delegated  to  the  borough  councils.  This,  we  think,  would  be  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment if  the  education  service  were  being  started  from  scratch,  but  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  long  as  the  borough  boundaries  remain  as  at 
present  drawn,  this  would  not  be  a«  practical  proposition  so  far  as  Hampstead  is 
concerned.  Many  of  the  schools  are  situated  near  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
and  draw  pupils  from  outside  the  area  of  the  borough,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  several  schools  outside  the  borough  which  draw  Hampstead  pupils.  We 
therefore  think  that  the  time  has  now  gone  by  when  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
borough  itself  to  carry  out  any  educational  functions.  However,  we  do  feel 
strongly  that  the  elected  representatives  should  play  a much  larger  part  in  the 
administration  of  education  at  the  local  level  and  we  would  commend  to  the 
Commission  the  suggestion  that  the  various  existing  Divisions  should  be  formed 
into  the  equivalent  of  Excepted  Districts  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  each  with 
its  own  Committee  drawn  from  the  representatives  of  the  various  Councils  within 
its  boundaries.  We  feel  that  this  system  would  then  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
existing  arrangements  in  Outer  London,  and  it  would  then  be  a matter  for  the 
Commission  to  consider  whether  there  should  be  one  central  authority  responsible 
for  overall  educational  planning  in  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area,  or 
whether  each  existing  County  Council  should  continue  to  exercise  supervisory 
educational  functions.  In  any  event,  each  Excepted  District  would  be  responsible 
for  its  own  detailed  administration. 

School  Health  Service 

4.  We  consider  that  the  school  health  service,  though  closely  connected  with  the 
education  service,  merits  separate  consideration  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also 
interrelated  with  the  health  services.  It  is  at  present  entirely  provided  by  the 
London  County  Council  as  the  education  authority.  For  the  central  administration 
of  the  service  the  County  Medical  Officer  is  also  the  School  Medical  Officer;  a 
Principal  Medical  Officer  has  duties  covering  the  school  health  service  and 
maternity  and  child  welfare  services  and  a Senior  Medical  Officer  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  school  health  service.  The  service  is  organised  on  a divisional  basis  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  educational  service. 

5.  Unlike  any  other  education  authority  the  medical  recommendations  concern- 
ing pupils  are  followed  up  by  members  of  the  School  Care  Committees  which  are 
voluntary  bodies  first  established  in  1907  and  given  a new  constitution  in  or  about 
1950.  These  voluntary  workers  attend  a very  high  proportion  (about  90%)  of 
examinations  of  pupils. 

6.  The  school  health  service  provides  for  the  routine  medical  examination  of 
pupils  on  entering  the  school,  at  the  ages  of  7 years  and  11  years  and  before 
leaving  school.  There  are  also  examinations  for  urgent  or  special  cases  brought 
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forward  by  parents,  head  teachers  or  school  nurses  and  examinations  for  special 
defects  including  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  educationally  subnormal. 

7.  The  above  examinations  are  carried  out  almost  invarmbly  at  the  school 
which  the  child  attends  and  are  made  by  an  assistant  medical  officer. 

8.  Similar  examinations  are  carried  out  at  the  nursery  schools  and  residential 
schools. 

9.  In  addition  the  School  nurses  carry  out  ‘hygiene  inspections’  primarily  to 
discover  the  cases  of  head  vermin,  each  pupil  being  examined  each  term. 

10.  There  are  also  provided  School  Treatment  Centres,  of  which  there  is  one 
in  Hampstead,  where  minor  ailments  are  treated  and  a dental  centre  is  provided 
for  dental  examination  and  treatment.  Arrangements  are  also  made  with  con- 
sultants or  with  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  special  defects  such  as  defective 
vision,  hearing  and  locomotion. 

11.  There  are  no  special  defects  in  the  service  to  which  attention  should  be 

drawn  so  far  as  is  known,  with  one  possibly  exception-  During  recent  years  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  integrate  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  and  the  health 
visitor  so  that  the  one  person  is  in  contact  with  the  family  whether  the  children  be 
of  school  age  or  below,  and  the  argument  in  favour  of  this  system  is  that  it 
provides,  or  should  provide,  continuity  and  added  interest  for  the  school  nurse/ 
health  visitor.  It  appears  to  be  entirely  overlooked  that  the  school  health  service  I 

and  the  child  welfare  service  are  basically  different,  in  the  one  case  the  object  • 

being  to  ensure  that  the  child  is  capable  of  deriving  the  maximum  benefit  from  : 

the  education  provided  and  in  the  other  the  education  of  the  mother  in  the  care 

of  her  own  child.  In  addition  the  places  of  examination  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct,  the  catchment  area  of  schools  and  welfare  clinics  or  health  visitors’  areas 
do  not  and  cannot  coincide  and  it  would  appear  that  such  benefit  as  does  derive 
from  the  integration  is  for  those  providing  the  service  rather  than  for  those 
receiving  it. 

12.  Two  basic  factors  emerge  from  an  examination  of  the  school  health 
service: 

(i)  It  is  primarily  a health  function,  with  only  consequential  educational  aspects 

(e.g.  as  to  whether  children  should  be  sent  to  special  schools),  and  must  he 
under  medical  direction  and  supervision.  ! 

(ii)  The  personnel  carrying  out  the  school  medical  service  need  not  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  teaching  staff. 

13.  We  therefore  think  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  school  health  service  . 
should  not  be  administered  separately  from  the  education  service,  and  we  think 

it  would  be  wasteful  if  a special  school  medical  service  were  set  up  separate  from 
that  of  the  personal  health  service. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

14.  The  Youth  Employment  Service  is  and  must  necessarily  be  closely  inter- 
related with  the  Education  Service,  and  our  proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  local  Education  Authority  set  out  above  would  equally  apply  to  the  Youth 
Employment  Service. 

n.  Enviromnental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

15.  The  Council  have  three  establishments  in  the  borough.  The  Central  Baths 
in  the  south  part  provide  three  swimming  pools  and  24  warm  baths.  These  provide 
a general  swimming  service  for  the  whole  of  the  borough  but  the  building  is  old 
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and  it  has  decided  to  build  new  swimming  baths  on  a new  Civic  Centre  site 
which  has  already  been  acquired  in  the  Swiss  Cottage  area.  There  are  also  two 
branch  baths,  one  situated  in  Palmerston  Road  to  cover  the  western  area  of  the 
borough  and  another  in  Flask  Walk  to  cover  the  north-eastern  area.  These  provide 
warm  baths  and  wash-houses,  They  are  both  rather  old,  having  been  taken  over 
by  the  Borough  Council  from  a local  charity  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
charity  found  that  it  could  no  longer  operate  the  service  itself  without  financial 
loss.  Any  defects  which  at  present  exist  can  be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the 
premises  rather  than  to  any  defects  in  the  organisation.  Since  1939  local  authorities 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  loan  sanction  for  substantial  reconstruction 
of  public  baths  and  wash-houses  and  accordingly  work  has  had  to  be  carried  out 
on  a care  and  maintenance  basis.  However,  the  Borough  Council  is  now  taking 
active  steps  to  remedy  the  physical  defects  which  exist  in  the  services. 

Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

16.  There  are  no  water  courses  as  such  within  the  Borough  and  probably  no  ditches 
which  have  not  already  been  dealt  with.  No  problem  therefore  arises  with  regard 
to  these. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pond: 

(i)  The  Whitestone  Pond  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council. 
This  is  satisfactory  and  should  continue  to  be  controlled  locally. 

(ii)  Ponds  on  Hampstead  Heath  or  land  attached  thereto  and  forming  part  of 
what  is  natural  open  space  at  present  controlled  by  the  London  County 
Council.  We  consider  that  these  ponds  and  the  watercourses  connecting 
them  should  be  controlled  by  the  same  authority  responsible  for  the  Heath 
itself. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

17.  The  term  disinfestation  is  normally  applied  to  the  eradication  of  insects  such 
as  lice,  bed  bugs,  etc.,  whilst  disinfection  usually  means  the  destruction  of  micro- 
organisms which  may  cause  disease.  The  methods  used  for  both  these  purposes 
are  basically  the  same  and  the  operations  used  by  local  authorities  are  normally 
carried  out  by  the  same  staff,  at  or  from  the  same  premises  and  with  the  same 
equipment.  The  word  disinfestation  will  therefore  in  this  context  be  taken  to 
include  disinfection. 

18.  In  Hampstead  disinfestation  is  carried  out  by  staff  of  the  Borough  Council. 
The  staff  consists  of  a senior  disinfector  and  two  driver-disinfectors.  The  equip- 
ment comprises  a fixed  steam-disinfector  of  the  Washington-Lyons  type  together 
with  a steam  boiler  and  various  spraying  appMances  which  are  portable  and  used 
for  the  disinfestation  of  premises.  There  are  also  two  vans,  one  reserved  for  the 
collection  of  ‘dirty’  articles  and  the  other  for  the  delivery  of  the  articles  after  they 
have  been  treated. 

19.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  disinfecting  articles  is  by  the  application 
of  moist  heat  and  the  types  of  articles  most  frequently  cleaned  by  this  method  are 
mattresses,  bedding  and  clothing,  and  the  usual  reason  for  requiring  treatment  is 
infestation  with  vermin  or  exposure  to  a case  of  infectious  illness.  No  charge 
is  normally  made  to  householders  in  the  Borough  for  this  service  nor  to  persons 
whose  clothing  is  being  disinfested  whilst  they  themselves  are  being  cleansed  at  the 
bathings  station  which  is  in  the  same  building.  A charge  for  disinfestation  is,  how- 
ever, made  where  the  service  is  provided  for  hospitals  (though  no  charge  is  made 
for  disinfection).  Charges  are  also  made  to  other  institutions  or  where  a request 
is  made  for  the  disinfestation  of  parcels  of  second-hand  clothing  which  are  to  be 
sent  abroad  and  which  have  to  be  disinfested  to  comply  with  foreign  regulations. 
The  charges  are  fixed  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  cost  to  the  Council. 
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20.  Another  group  of  articles  to  be  disinfested  is  furniture  which  is  rather  too 
large  to  be  placed  in  a steam  disinfector  or  where  disinfestation  by  heat  is  not 
satisfactory.  These  articles  are  treated  by  spraying  with  various  insecticidal  or 
disinfecting  fluids,  the  treatment  being  carried  out  at  the  owner’s  house.  No 
charge  is  normally  made  to  private  householders  but  a charge  is  made  for  business 
premises  or,  for  example,  for  the  disinfestation  of  furnished  accommodation  at  the 
landlord’s  request. 

21.  Disinfestation  of  premises  is  normally  carried  out  by  spraying  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  bed  bugs  and  also  for  cockroaches,  etc.  Treatment  is  not  given  for  the 
eradication  of  woodworm  infestations.  The  service  is  usually  free  for  private 
householders  but  the  full  cost  is  charged  to  business  premises. 

22.  The  volume  of  work  and  its  importance  have  decreased  considerably  during 
past  20  years  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  number  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  has  dropped  considerably  on 
account  of  better  prevention  and  improved  methods  of  treatment. 

(ii)  Knowledge  of  the  methods  of  spread  of  disease  have  shown  that  in  many 
cases  simple  washing  with  soap  and  water  is  all  that  is  required. 

(iii)  The  use  of  ‘persistent’  insecticides  which  exert  their  effect  for  long 
periods  and  the  generally  improved  standards  of  hygiene  have  greatly 
reduced  the  number  and  extent  of  infestations. 

23.  The  service  is  essentially  a local  one  where  much  of  the  cost  is  in  trans- 
porting articles,  which  cannot  be  carried  with  other  merchandise,  to  and  from  a 
disinfecting  station,  or  in  men  and  equipment  travelling  to  premises,  but  the 
volume  of  work  is  so  reduced  (and  ought  in  the  future  to  be  further  reduced) 
that  it  may  be  uneconomic  to  maintain  the  number  of  disinfecting  stations  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  metropolis.  When  the  expensive  fixed  equipment  of  a dis- 
infecting station  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  useful  life  it  may  be  more  economic  to 
combine  for  this  purpose  with  an  adjoining  district  rather  than  replace  the 
equipment.  The  problem  has  been  met,  at  least  temporarily  in  Hampstead,  by 
using  the  disinfecting  station  and  the  personnel  employed  there  to  provide  a 
laundry  service  to  deal  with  foul  laundry  from  home-bound  incontinent  persons. 

24.  From  the  long-term  point  of  view,  it  is  probable  that  one  disinfecting  station 
would  be  sufficient  for  a population  of  200,000  to  400,000.  It  is,  however,  essentially 
a local  service,  closely  connected  with  the  organisation  for  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases  and  the  sanitation  of  premises.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  where  neces- 
sary mutual  arrangements  for  the  interavailability  of  disinfecting  stations  can  be 
made  between  a number  of  Borough  Councils  by  voluntary  agreement.  Such 
arrangements  already  successfully  operate  in  other  parts  of  Metropolitan  London. 

25.  The  term  disinfestation  is  also  at  times  applied  to  the  eradication  of  rats 
and  mice.  The  Hampstead  Borough  Council  employs  two  full-time  operatives.  The 
service  is  provided  free  to  private  residents  but  the  full  cost  is  charged  to  business 
premises. 

26.  Treatment  of  the  sewers  by  baiting  followed  by  poisoning  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  rats  is  carried  out  twice  a year.  These  treatments  are  carried  out  by  staff 
of  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
effect,  arrangements  ate  made  with  adjoining  authorities  for  the  work  to  be 
done  at  the  same  dates  over  a large  area. 

27.  In  many  cases  rat  infestations  in  houses  are  due  to  defects  in  the  drainage 
system  and  it  is  essential  that  the  authority  responsible  for  ensuring  the  proper 
maintenance  of  drains  should  also  be  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  rat  infesta- 
tions. 
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Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

28.  This  function  is  at  present  controlled  locally  by  the  Borough  Council,  although 
the  London  County  Council  is  also  concerned  as  all  effluent  must  eventually  pass 
through  its  trunk  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  works.  The  present  arrangement 
works  reasonably  well  and  there  are  no  suggestions  that  it  should  be  altered. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

29.  To  comply  with  Sections  234  and  236  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
the  Hampstead  Borough  Council  has  provided  a small  but  well  equipped  mortuary 
and  post-mortem  room  fitted  with  refrigeration  for  six  bodies.  There  is  one  full- 
time mortuary  keeper. 

30.  The  great  majority  of  cases  admitted  are  coroners’  cases.  Over  the  four- 
year  period  1953-56  the  yearly  average  number  of  bodies  admitted  was  247  of 
which  4 were  for  purposes  of  accommodation  only.  During  the  same  period  a 
yearly  average  of  243  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Coroner.  Many  changes  have  occurred  since  mortuaries  were  first 
provided  by  the  Borough.  It  is  no  longer  usual  for  there  to  be  overcrowding  in 
houses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a dead  body  almost  at 
once.  The  incidence  of  smallpox  (one  of  the  few  conditions  making  a dead  body 
dangerous  to  others)  is  now  very  low  indeed  and  there  is  not  now  the  need  for 
mortuary  accommodation  in  ordinary  cases. 

31.  There  is  a need  for  arrangements  to  deal  with  a major  calamity,  such  as  a 
train  accident,  and  there  is  a major  need  for  accommodation  to  deal  with  those 
cases  in  which  the  Coroner  requires  a post-mortem  examination  to  be  carried  out. 

32.  In  the  County  of  London  the  number  of  Coroners  has  been  reduced  to  three 
and  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  as  and  when  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms 
become  inconvenient  or  require  major  works  to  buildings  or  equipment  that  there 
should  be  some  degree  of  regrouping  or  centralisation,  and  that  the  service  might 
be  more  economically  run  in  this  way.  It  might  also  be  considered  that  the 
responsibility  for  providing  mortuaries  might  appropriately  be  placed  with  the 
same  authority  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Coroners. 

Public  Conveniences 

33.  The  provision  of  these  is  at  present  with  the  Borough  Council  except  insofar 
as  some  are  provided  in  public  parks,  open  spaces  and  at  stations  by  the  authorities 
owning  them.  It  is  essentially  a local  service  and  should  continue  so,  there  being 
mutual  arrangements  with  neighbouring  Councils  where  necessary. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

34.  Refuse  collection,  involving  as  it  does  a visit  to  the  home  of  every  resident 
at  frequent  intervals,  is  probably  the  most  local  and  personal  service  there  is,  and 
should,  for  this  reason  alone,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  Council.  There 
are  varying  methods  of  collection,  depending  on  the  individual  needs  of  different 
localities — ^for  instance,  in  Hampstead  there  is  a twice-weekly  collection  which 
has  been  found  desirable  owing  to  the  high  proportion  of  flats  which  do  not  have 
facilities  for  bulk  refuse  storage;  but  such  a method  of  collection  would  probably 
not  be  justified  in  other  areas  of  London.  For  this  reason  also  we  feel  that  the 
authority  most  in  touch  with  the  local  needs  of  its  area  should  administer  the 
service. 

35.  With  regard  to  refuse  disposal  we  feel  that  this  should  be  operated  over  a 
wider  area  than  individual  Borough  Councils.  It  is,  in  our  view,  inefficient  and 
uneconomic  that  individual  Borough  Councils  should  each  make  their  own 
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arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  at  a place  which  may  be  as  far  away  as 
20  or  30  miles  from  the  Borough.  The  work  has  generally  to  be  done  by  contractors 
who  are  in  a very  strong  bargaining  position  in  dealing  with  individual  Councils. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint 
Committee  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  a system  of  grouping. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

36.  Metropolitan  London  is  probably  the  only  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  regulations  regarding  the  construction  of  buildings  and  those  regarding 
the  sanitation  of  buildings  are  administered  by  different  authorities. 

37.  Construction  in  Metropolitan  London  is  controlled  by  the  London  County 
Council  through  the  District  Surveyors  under  the  London  Building  Acts.  Sanitation 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  borough  cormcil. 

New  Development 

38.  In  the  case  of  the  many  non-Metropolitan  London  Boroughs  the  local 
council  is  the  one  and  only  authority  which  deals  with  all  matters  relating  to 
new  construction  of  buildings  or  reconstruction  and  improvement.  In  Metropoli- 
tan London,  however,  any  intending  developer  has  to  deal  with  two  separate  and 
distinct  authorities. 

39.  This  raises  much  criticism  on  the  part  of  intending  developers  who  must 
apply  to  the  London  County  Council  for  planning  and  building  permissions,  and 
such  ancillary  matters  as  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  possible  street  im- 
provements and  access  (on  many  of  which  the  London  County  Council  has  to 
consult  the  Borough  Council  before  issuing  its  decisions)  and  must  also  apply 
to  the  local  Borough  Council  for  matters  of  drainage  and  sanitation,  underground 
rooms,  lighting  of  common  staircases,  certain  temporary  structures,  vaults  and 
cellars  under  the  public  highway,  refuse  disposal  arrangements,  etc. 

40.  It  seems  likely  that  certain  responsibilities  regarding  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  dangerous  structures,  and  minor  matters  under  the  London  Building 
Acts,  will  be  delegated  by  the  London  County  Council  to  local  councils  in  the  near 
future. 

41.  It  is  submitted  that  all  these  matters  would  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
administered  by  the  Borough  Council  acting  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  under 
by-laws  or  regulations  approved  by  the  central  government,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  provinces. 

Sanitary  Defects  in  Existing  Buildings 

42.  The  enforcement  of  legislation  concerning  sanitary  defects  in  buildings  is 
carried  out  by  the  Borough  Cormcil.  It  is  mainly  for  this  piupose  that  the  Council 
employs  a staff  of  public  health  inspectors  and  ten  inspectors,  including  the  chief 
inspector,  are  concerned  with  this  duty  in  Hampstead. 

43.  The  greater  amoimt  of  work  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  investigation  of 
complaints  of  sanitary  defects  which  includes  the  visiting  and  inspection  of 
premises,  the  ascertainment  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  defect,  the  service 
of  the  notices  required  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  where  necessary  the  institution 
of  legal  proceedings  and  the  reinspection  of  premises  to  ensure  that  the  sanitary 
defects  have  been  satisfactorily  abated. 

44.  In  addition  routine  inspections  of  houses  are  made  from  time  to  time 
apart  from  the  investigation  of  complaints,  routine  inspections  are  made  of  fac- 
tories and  some  other  business  premises  and  in  particular  all  repairs  and  alterations 
to  drains  are  supervised. 
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45  This  service  is  essentially  a local  matter  in  which  minute  local  knowledge 
of  the  environment  and  of  the  inhabitants  is  of  supreme  importance  to  ensure 
smooth  working,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  by  all  sections  of  the  community  that 
the  local  town  hall  is  the  place  to  which  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  on 
these  matters. 

46  Whilst  the  service  is  kept  under  constant  review  a special  investigation  of  the 
duties  and  work  of  the  public  health  inspectors  was  recently  carried  out  by  an 
‘Organisation  and  Methods’  team  in  Hampstead  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
no  improvement  would  derive  from  any  major  alteration  of  the  present  system 
in  which  the  intimate  local  knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  is  possessed  by 
the  Members  of  the  Council  is  of  great  value. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposals 

47.  The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for  main  drainage  in  the  Metro- 
politan area  including  construction,  maintenance  and  supervision  of  trunk  sewers, 
pumping  stations,  outfalls  and  disposal  works.  The  Borough  Councils  are  respon- 
sible for  all  other  matters  relating  to  sewers  and  sewerage  in  their  respective  areas. 
The  problems  of  main  drainage  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  levels  and  con- 
tours of  the  ground,  quite  irrespective  of  Borough  boundaries,  and  must  obviously 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  over  very  large  areas. 

48.  The  present  division  of  responsibilities  works  well  in  practice  and  we  feel 
should  be  continued. 

Street  Cleansing 

49.  In  the  Metropolitan  area  all  street  cleansing  is  done  by  the  Borough  Councils. 
This  is  satisfactory  and  should  continue.  If  trunk  roads  are  extended  within  the 
Metropolitan  area,  then  all  cleansing  should  nevertheless  continue  to  be  done 
by  the  Borough  Councils.  This  would  obviate  the  complaints  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  outer  areas  of  London,  where  trunk  roads  are  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  councils. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

50.  FaciUties  for  burial  are  provided  by  the  Borough  Council  within  the  Borough 
at  the  Hampstead  Cemetery.  Further  land  for  cemetery  purposes  has  also  been 
acquired  at  Edgware  in  the  adjacent  Borough  of  Hendon. 

51.  The  duties  of  the  staff  of  the  Open  Spaces  and  Cemeteries  Department 
(numbering  36)  are  interchangeable  between  the  Cemetery  and  other  work  for 
which  the  department  is  responsible,  including  the  maintenance  of  street  trees,  the 
open  spaces  and  housing  estate  gardens. 

52.  There  is  no  crematorium  in  Hampstead,  but  cremation  facilities  are  easily 
available  to  residents  of  Hampstead  at  crematoria  close  by  the  borough  boundaries. 

53.  We  consider  that  it  is  most  essential  that  aU  these  services  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  should  be  the  function  of  the  Borough  Councils.  It  requires 
local  personal  contacts  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  frequently  have 
strong  feelings  that  the  burial  place  should  be  one  closely  connected  with  the 
Borough  in  which  the  deceased  has  lived. 

54.  We  recognise  that  in  some  Boroughs  there  is  no  longer  any  available  ground 
left  for  further  burials  within  the  Borough.  Hampstead  may  in  future  years  be 
faced  with  having  to  use  the  land  in  Edgware  acquired  for  cemetery  purposes. 
But  even  in  such  cases  we  feel  that  the  cemetery,  even  though  outside  the 
Borough,  should  nevertheless  be  a Borough  cemetery,  with  a clearly  defined  area 
solely  for  the  burial  of  persons  from  that  Borough. 
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55  In  the  case  of  cremation  outside  the  Borough,  these  arguments  are,  of 
course,  not  so  strong,  but  we  feel  that  such  crematoria  should  where  necessary 
be  operated  jointly  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the  local  authorities  using 
the  facilities. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

56  At  present  the  general  rule  is  that  only  parks  and  open  spaces  less  than  two 
acres  in  extent  are  maintained  by  the  Borough  Councils,  aD  others  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  maintenance  oi  the  small 
open  spaces  in  Hampstead  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  under  the  Trees,  Open 
Spaces  and  Cemeteries  Department.  The  only  two  large  open  spaces,  the  Heath 
and  Kilburn  Grange,  are  owned  by  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  considered 
that  there  is  unnecessary  duplication  of  staff  in  having  the  Kilburn  Grange  main- 
tained separately  by  the  London  County  Council  while  there  are  other  gardening 
staff  employed  by  the  Borough  Council  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Borough’s  open 
spaces,  trees  (there  are  over  4,000  street  trees  in  Hampstead)  and  the  gardening 
features  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  Borough  Council.  We  feel  that  the  maintenance 
of  parks  and  open  spaces  is  essentially  a local  service  in  which  local  interest 
and  knowledge  is  necessary  and  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  Borough  Council, 
This  is  particularly  so  when  the  question  of  acquiring  new  or  developing  existing 
open  spaces  arises.  At  present  the  elected  members  on  the  appropriate  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  may  have  to  decide  between  priorities  of  one 
area  as  compared  with  another,  with  no  real  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  either 
area.  The  result  is  that  the  decision  is  in  effect  made  by  the  officers  making 
recommendations.  If  the  function  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  Council,  it 
could  decide  on  its  own  responsibility  whether  it  wished  to  have  the  open  space 
or  not  There  is  one  exception  to  our  wish  that  parks  and  open  spaces  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boroughs.  Hampstead  Heath,  by  reason  of  its  size,  the  fact 
that  it  extends  into  the  areas  of  four  Boroughs  and  two  Counties,  and  that  it 
serves  London  as  a whole,  could  well  be  administered  by  a first  tier  authority 
or  by  a joint  Committee  of  the  various  Boroughs  concerned.  It  certainly  should 
not  be  split  in  any  way. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
57.  The  Borough  Council  do  not  own  any  open  spaces  large  enough  to  provide 
outdoor  physical  training  and  recreation  but  the  London  County  Council  provide 
extensive  facilities  on  Hampstead  Heath.  So  far  as  indoor  provision  is  concerned 
there  are  at  the  Central  Baths  one  gymnasium  during  the  summer  season  (April 
to  September)  and  two  during  the  winter  season  (October  to  March).  The  Council 
employ  instructors  to  give  instruction  to  school  classes,  private  pupils  and  public 
classes  in  physical  training  subjects. 

Prevention  of  River  Poilution 
58-  Not  applicable  to  Hampstead. 


Port  Health  Functions 
59.  Not  applicable  to  Hampstead. 


m.  Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 

60.  Each  authority  in  the  London  area  is  responsible  for  its  own  programme  of 
new  houses,  its  research  into  modem  methods  of  building,  its  standards  of  accom- 
modation and  finishing  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  open  spaces.  Separate 
staffs  are  maintained  for  these  purposes. 
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61  In  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hampstead  the  Housing  Architect  and  his 
staff  are  responsible  for  the  construction  of  new  houses,  and  conversion  of  exist- 
ing houses  purchased  by  the  Council,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  all  Council-owned  houses,  of  which  there  are  at  present  1,778. 

62.  After  erection,  the  houses  are  managed  by  the  Housing  Manager  and  his 
staff. 

63.  Houses  are  provided  by  local  authorities  to  serve  a variety  of  needs  which 
may  be  classed  as  follows: 

64  (i)  Houses  for  general  housing  heeds.  These  houses  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  families  on  the  housing  waiting  lists  of  local  authorities,  e.g.  families 
who  are  overcrowded  or  have  insufficient  bedrooms  or  who  require  rehousing 
on  grounds  of  ill-health,  etc.  In  the  provision  of  houses,  private  enterprise  has  had 
a limited  part  to  play,  chiefly  by  the  construction  of  new  houses  for  sale  and  the 
conversion  of  large  existing  houses  into  flats,  but  the  main  housing  effort  in 
Hampstead  since  1945,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  families  who  are  unable 
to  afford  economic  rents,  has  rested  with  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London 
County  Council. 

65.  Under  special  provisions  now  incorporated  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957 
(Sections  132  and  133),  the  London  County  Council,  unlike  other  County  Councils 
throughout  the  country,  is  a housing  authority  and  is  entitled  to  erect  housing 
estates  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  forming  a part 
of  the  county  area.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Hampstead  Borough  Councfl  that 
this  dual  responsibility  is  unnecessary,  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
sites  by  the  County  Council  to  the  detriment  of  the  needs  of  the  Borough  Council 
and  has  led  to  a duplication  of  management  functions  and  of  conflicting  policies. 

66.  (ii)  Housing  for  special  purposes: 

Accommodation  for  old  people.  The  provision  of  accommodation  for  old 
people  in  Hampstead  is,  again,  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  and  of 
the  London  County  Council.  In  its  new  housing  estates  erected  since  the  war,  the 
Borough  Council  has  provided  a proportion  of  dwellings  for  single  old  people  and 
elderly  couples  and  has  erected  a number  of  small  blocks  of  fiats  for  this  particular 
purpose.  The  Borough  Council,  too,  has  supported  a number  of  voluntary  bodies, 
such  as  the  Hampstead  Old  People’s  Housing  Trust  Ltd.,  in  the  provision  of 
houses  for  old  people  by  direct  grants,  interest  free  loans,  loans  at  low  interest 
rates  and  improvement  grants.  The  voluntary  body  quoted  above  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Borough  Council.  Elected  members  serve  on  it  and  Council 
officers  act  in  an  honorary  capacity.  By  means  of  this  and  other  voluntary 
organisations  53  units  of  accommodation  have  been  provided  for  old  people 
at  an  annual  estimated  cost  to  the  Council  of  only  £9  per  unit,  and  no  direct 
administrative  expenses  fail  on  the  Borough  Council.  We  feel  that  this  sort  of 
arrangement  could  only  be  made  by  a local  Borough  Council. 

67.  The  release  of  requisitioned  houses.  Under  the  Requisitioned  Houses  and 
Housing  (Amendment)  Act,  1955,  the  requisitioning  of  privately-owned  houses 
comes  to  an  end  on  31st  March,  1960.  In  spite  of  great  efforts  by  the  Borough 
Council  to  achieve  this,  some  700  families  were  stiU  living  in  requisitioned  houses 
at  31st  Match,  1958.  The  difficulties  of  the  Council  are  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  little  scope  exists  in  the  borough  for  further  new  housing  developments  and 
that  no  assistance  is  received  from  the  London  County  Council  which  has  erected 
and  is  erecting  large  housing  estates  in  Hampstead.  The  problems  of  making  other 
arrangements  for  families  living  in  requisitioned  houses  is  a difficult  one,  though 
of  a temporary  nature,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  need  for  a Borough  Council 
to  have  full  control  of  building  activities  within  its  own  area  and  thereby  to  be 
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able  to  make  the  fullest  possible  contribution  in  the  settlement  of  whatever  housine 
problem  may  arise.  ^ 

68.  Hostels  for  single  people,  unmarried  mothers,  etc.  The  provision  of  hostek 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  London  Countv 
Council.  The  Borough  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  empowered 
to  provide  hostels  for  special  purposes  and  thus  be  able  to  deal  with  all  housine 
requirements  arising  within  its  area,  with  the  possible  exception  that  for  obviom 
reasons  it  may  be  better  for  hostels  for  unmarried  mothers  to  be  provided  by  an 
authority  more  remote  than  the  local  one. 

69.  Redevelopment  areas.  Although  little  scope  exists  for  further  new  housina 
development  in  Hampstead,  there  are  several  large  areas  which  will  become  rine 
for  redevelopment.  Under  Section  58  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  dealing  with  redevelon- 
ment  areas  and  a metropolitan  borough  council  can  take  little  action  without 
the  consent  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council,  is  an  indefensible 
situation  for  reasons  which  are  amplified  below. 

70.  There  are  various  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  housing 

arrangements  and  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  them  under  five  headings:  ^ 

(i)  General  defects  affecting  democratic  principles. 

(ii)  Defects  arising  from  the  power  of  the  London  County  Council  to  erect 
housing  estates  within  the  area  of  a metropolitan  borough  council. 

(iii)  Defects  arising  from  a duplication  of  management  functions  for  housing 

estates.  ° 

(iv)  Defects  arising  from  the  lack  of  powers  by  metropolitan  borough  councils 
to  deal  with  redevelopment  areas. 

(v)  Defects  in  the  financial  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  provision  and 
management  of  housing  estates  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils. 

General  Defects  Affecting  Democratic  Principles 

71.  This  is  a broad  expression  of  the  Borough  Council’s  opinion:  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  too  large  an  administrative  unit  to  be  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  citizens  of  the  area  it  serves,  which  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  local  government  and  is  the  negation  of  local  government  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

72.  The  London  County  Council  has  an  electorate  of  2,297,046  for  126  council- 
lors, an  average  of  18,230  electors  for  each  directly  elected  representative.  On  the 
other  hand  Hampstead  has  71,497  local  government  electors  for  42  councillors, 
an  average  of  1,702.  A considerable  number  of  the  decisions  taken  by  members 
of  the  London  County  Council  are  Committee  decisions  acting  with  delegated 
powers,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  things  not  every  area  or  district  within  the 
County  can  possibly  be  represented  on  every  L.C.C.  Committee.  Thus  Hampstead 
has  no  elected  representative  on  the  following  Committees:  Fire  Brigade,  Estab- 
ushment,  Finance,  Health,  Public  Control,  Supplies,  Welfare — i.e.  approximately 
halt  the  mam  committees  of  the  London  County  Council.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  if  a problem  affecting  one  particular  area  of  London  is  before  a 

on  on  County  Council  Committee,  there  may  be  no  member  present  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances,  and  for  lack  thereof  the  members  are 
unable  to  do  more  than  accept  the  advice  of  the  officers. 

73.  In  the  field  of  housing  these  general  views  have  special  significance.  Each 
metropohtan  borough  has  tended  to  develop  around  a village,  and  although  the 
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original  village  may  now  have  disappeared,  many  of  the  old  traditions  and 
characteristics  have  been  retained.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  older  part  of 
Hampstead  which  preserves  a strong  individuahty  and  local  pride;  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  most  local  inhabitants  have  no  desire  to  he  rehoused  by  the 
London  County  Council  outside  Hampstead.  The  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  wish 
to  have  an  adequate  voice  in  whatever  changes  take  place  in  the  Borough  and  to 
retain  its  special  features;  their  views  can  only  be  fully  considered  and  understood 
by  the  Borough  Council  with  which  they  are  closely  related.  In  the  hands  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  danger  is  that  housing  development  and  redeyelop- 
ment  will  follow  a uniform  pattern,  that  tenants  will  be  shufSed  around  without 
any  regard  for  their  individual  wishes,  and  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs  will 
lose  their  individuality. 

Defects  Arising  from  the  Power  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
Erect  Housing  Estates  within  the  Area  of  a Metropolitan  Borough 

74.  Under  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  Section  71  (now  replaced  by  Section  91  of  the 
1957  Act),  it  was  the  duty  of  local  authorities  periodically  to  review  housing  con- 
ditions in ’their  areas  and  to  frame  proposals.  The  Borough  Council,  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  has  been  well  aware  of  the  need  for  new  housing  accommodation 
in  Hampstead  to  alleviate  overcrowding  and  bad  housing  conditions,  and  has  been 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  deal  with  the  situation.  It  has  not  been  able, 
however,  to  do  as  much  as  it  would  have  Uked,  as  many  of  the  available  housing 
sites  in  the  borough  were  acquired  for  development  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. For  example,  the  Eyre  Estate  disposed  of  land  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
and  the  London  County  Council  at  the  same  time,  i.e.  Harben  Road  site  and 
Finchley  Road  East  respectively. 

75.  Where  contracts  by  each  Authority  are  in  operation  side  by  side,  differing 
contracting  systems  cause  competition  in  obtaining  labour,  e.g.  bonus  schemes. 

76.  By  31st  December,  1957,  the  Borough  Council  had  erected  1,082  post-war 
dwellings  in  Hampstead,  work  was  in  progress  on  the  erection  of  a further  122 
dwellings,  and  an  additional  25  dwellings  were  in  the  planning  stages,  a total  of 
1,229  dwellings. 

77.  During  the  same  period  the  London  County  Council  erected  782  dwelhngs 
(including  107  leased  to  a private  company),  108  were  in  progress  and  143  were 
in  the  planning  stages — a total  of  1,033. 

78.  In  Hampstead,  the  Borough  housing  list  now  consists  of  about  2,200 
families;  some  950  of  the  families  ate  classified  as  having  urgent  housing  need; 
650  families  have  a less  urgent  housing  need,  and  the  balance  have  little  or  no 
housing  need.  A serious  housing  problem,  therefore,  still  remains  in  Hampstead 
in  respect  of  families  on  the  housing  list,  apart  from  difficulties  arising  from  the 
release  of  requisitioned  houses,  slum  clearance,  closing  orders  and  temporary 
bungalows  (of  which  the  Council  has  80)  coming  to  the  end  of  their  life.  There 
is  little  scope  for  further  new  housing  development  in  Hampstead,  and  at  present 
the  Council  has  sites  available,  or  in  course  of  development,  for  150  flats  only. 

79.  It  may  be  said  that  by  developing  housing  estates  within  the  county  the 
London  County  Council  has  been  catering  for  the  needs  of  Londori  as  a whole, 
but  the  bousing  situation  throughout  London  might  have  been  far  different  if  the 
London  County  Council  had  concentrated  entirely  on  out-county  development 
and  had  left  in-county  development  entirely  to  the  metropolitan  borough  councils. 
The  London  County  Council  policy  of  selecting  tenants  has  acted  to  the  detriment 
of  Hampstead  families  in  need  of  rehousing.  During  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1956,  for  example,  only  94  families  were  rehoused  by  the  Loudon  County  Council 
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from  Hampstead  out  of  a total  number  of  lettings  by  the  London  County  Coun 
cil,  during  that  period,  of  12,184.  From  4th  August,  1931,  to  31st  March  1955' 
1,291  Hampstead  families  were  rehoused  by  the  London  County  Council  out  of  ’ 
total  number  of  lettings  amounting  to  240,908.  (The  fact  that  Hampstead  rate^ 
payers  have  to  contribute  substantially  to  housing  development  by  the  Loudo" 
County  Council  is  referred  to  below.) 

80.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  now  too  late,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  housine 
sites,  for  any  change  in  policy  to  be  effective,  but  a matter  of  principle  is  involved 
and  we  consider  that  new  housing  development  within  their  areas  should  be  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Borough  housing  authorities.  This  principle  has  particular 
significance  with  regard  to  redevelopment  areas  as  is  explained  below. 


Defects  Arising  from  a Duplication  of  Management  and  Planning  Functions  for 
Housing  Estates 

81.  In  the  County  of  London  there  are  thirty  housing  authorities,  i.e.  the  London 
County  Council,  the  City  of  London  and  28  borough  authorities.  Each  authority 
has  its  own  staffs  engaged  on  planning  and  management  functions  and  it  seems 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  overall  lack  of  economy  in  administrative 
costs. 

82.  On  the  question  of  policy,  the  Borough  Council  has  brought  into  effect  two 
measures  which  are  designed  to  secure  substantial  economy:  firstly,  it  has  intro- 
duced a differential  rent  scheme  whereby  those  tenants  who  cannot  afford  the 
economic  rents  of  their  accommodation  have  their  rents  fixed  according  to  their 
circumstances  and  no  tenant  receives  a higher  subsidy  than  he  actually  needs- 
secondly,  that  tenants  are  responsible  for  interior  decorative  repairs  to  their 
dwellings  and  for  certain  other  internal  repairs.  The  Loudon  County  Council  do 
not  operate  schemes  of  this  kind,  which  in  the  Borough  Council’s  view  would 
secure  appreciable  economies,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Borough  Council  is  com- 
pelled through  the  county  precept  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing and  managing  the  County  Council’s  estates.  The  anomalous  situation  arises  in 
Hampstead  of  the  Borough  Council  housing  estates,  to  which  the  two  policies 
apply,  adjoinmg  London  County  Council  estates  where  rent  and  repair  policies 
are  qmte  different.  This  obviously  causes  unfortunate  and  invidious  comparisons 
by  the  respective  tenants. 

83.  The  d^lication  of  management  functions  in  a metropolitan  area  means  that 
the  London  County  Councfl  and  the  Borough  Council  each  has  its  own  caretaking 
staff,  gardeners  and  rent  collectors  even  though  their  respective  estates  are  side 
by  side.  Each  autoority  may  also  provide  its  own  communal  facilities,  such  as 
laundries  and  social  rooms  on  adjoining  estates.  For  example: 


K0bam  PriOTy  Area 
Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough  . 


Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough 
Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough 


Kilburn  Gate  1 
60  dwellings — open  tires 
1 laundry 
1 workshop 
1 social  room 
1 children’s  playground. 

Kilburn  Gate  II 

33  dwellings — domestic  boilers  and  radiators. 
Goldsmith's  Place 
42  dwellings — open  fires. 
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London  County  Council 


London  County  CouncU 


Adelaide  Road  Area 

Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough  . 


London  County  Council 


Kilburn  Vale  Scheme 

103  dwellings  with  central  heating  and  hot 
water  supplies 
Children’s  playground. 

Mortimer  Crescent  Scheme 
165  dwellings 

2 laxmdries  (1  in  one  block  and  1 in  separate 
building) 

Club  Room 
Playground. 


Fellows  Road  Scheme 

80  flats — open  fires 

Space  only  for  drying  cupboards. 

Adelaide  Road  Site 
63  flats. 


This  duplication  of  staffs  and  facilities  could  be  avoided  if  management  r^ted 
entirely  with  the  borough  authority.  There  are  also  variations  in  the  methods  ot 
maintenance: 


Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough 
Internal  redecorations  and  minor  repairs 

Metal  windows  (where  Ungalvanized)  . 
External  redecorations 

London  County  Council 
Walls  and  ceilings  .... 
Painting  of  woodwork  and  painting  of 
bathrooms  and  kitchens  . 

Metal  windows 

External  redecorations 


Responsibility  of  tenants  except  in  cases  of  aged 
persons  and  necessitous  fai^es. 

Redecorated  every  fifth  year. 

Redecorated  every  fifth  year. 


Redecorated  every  tenth  year. 

Redecorated  every  third  year. 

Redecorated  every  fourth  year  after  compleuon 
of  new  buildings,  thence  every  fifth  year. 


Redecorated  every  fifth  year. 


84.  As  set  out  in  the  illustrations  above,  Schemes  have  been  provided  by  the 
two  Authorities  adjoining  one  another  in  the  same  road.  All  these  ScheinM  could 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Hampstead  Borough  Council  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  duplication  of  the  communal  facilities  could  have  been  avoided  an 
opportunities  would  have  been  given  for  consideration  of  District  Heating  ScMm  s 
with  central  laundries,  etc.,  giving  a mote  efhcient  development  with  probably 
less  running  costs. 

85.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  fact  that  all  housing  authorities,  i°dud- 
ing  the  London  County  Council,  maintain  their  own  housing  hsts. 

to  be  a considerable  duplication  of  applications  which  could  be  avoided  if  waiting 
lists  were  maintained  only  by  the  borough  councils. 

86.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  management  of  all  municipal  ^ousmg 
accommodation  within  its  area  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 

council.  Economies  in  administration  would  thereby  be  secured  and  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  borough  council  to  formulate  its  own  in  fte 

full  knowledge  that  it  assumed  financial  responsibihty  and  that  subsidies  would 
not  be  forthcoming  from  any  other  local  authority. 
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Defects  Arising  from  the  Lack  of  Powers  by  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to  deal 
with  Redevelopment  Areas 

87.  Although,  as  has  been  stated  previously,  sites  for  new  housing  development 
are  coming  to  an  end,  the  problem  of  redeveloping  decayed  and  overcrowded 
areas  is  one  to  which  increasing  attention  must  be  paid.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  redevelopment  should  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  and  should  not  rest  almost  entirely  with  the  London  County  Council. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  borough  councils  should 
be  free  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  any  redevelopment  in  view  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  its  area,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a standard  pattern  of  develop- 
ment and  design  throughout  the  whole  of  London.  Moreover,  it  should  be  possible 
for  a borough  council,  if  it  considers  it  advisable,  to  co-operate  with  the  owners 
of  large  private  estates  in  redevelopment  proposals.  If  all  redevelopment  were  carried 
out  by  a local  authority,  flats  and  houses  might  be  built  to  the  common  standard 
of  a ‘Council  house  or  flat’  and  not  give  the  variety  that  is  actually  needed.  In 
Hampstead,  large  estate  owners  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  character- 
istic development  of  the  borough;  but  an  obstacle  is  that  they  cannot  make  pro- 
vision for  the  rehousing  of  the  present  occupants  elsewhere.  It  may  be  that  legal 
measures  are  worthy  of  consideration  to  secure  co-operation  between  housing 
authorities  and  estate  owners  in  essential  redevelopment. 

Defects  in  die  Fmancial  Arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  Provision  and  Management 
of  Honsing  Estates  by  the  London  County  Conncil  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 

88.  A metropolitan  borough  council  in  respect  of  its  housing  estates  may  make 
such  reasonable  charges  for  the  tenancy  or  occupation  of  the  houses  as  they 
may  determine  and  may  grant  to  any  tenants  such  rebates  from  rents,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions,  as  they  may  think  fit.  If  any  deficit  occurs  on  the 
Housing  Revenue  Account,  over  and  above  any  subsidies  received  from  the 
Exchequer  and  contributions  made  by  the  London  County  Council,  it  must  be 
made  good  from  the  general  rate  levied  by  the  Borough  Council.  This  responsi- 
bility on  the  Borough  Councils  tends  to  encourage  financial  prudence  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers  they  represent  and  with  whom  they  are  in  direct 
contact. 

89.  In  Hampstead  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  deficiencies  on  the 
housing  revenue  account  by  a differential  rent  scheme  and  by  making  tenants 
responsible  for  certain  decorations  and  repairs.  The  rate  levied  in  Hampstead  for 
the  Borough  Council’s  housing  purposes  is  3T8d.  in  the  £ although  the  average 
net  rent  per  dwelling  for  the  1,778  dwellings  included  in  the  Housing  Revenue 
Account  was  £1  11s.  Od.  per  week  which  is  not  unduly  high  for  an  expensive  area 
such  as  Hampstead.  The  efforts  of  the  Borough  Council  are  nullified  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  the  housing  activities  and  policies  of  the 
London  County  CouncU,  on  which  the  Borough  Council  has  little  influence,  the 
housing  rate  is  10’94d.  in  the  £.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  Hampstead  ratepayer 
called  upon  heavily  to  subsidise  London  County  Council  tenants  on  the  in-county 
estates,  comparatively  few  of  whom  were  rehoused  from  Hampstead,  but  also 
on  the  L.C.C.  estates  scattered  over  a wide  area  outside  the  county. 

90.  The  general  position  regarding  the  London  County  Council’s  out-county 
estates  needs  to  be  carefully  studied.  One  particular  factor  should  he  borne  in 
mind,  namely,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  cessation  in  the  movement  of  families 
into  the  County  of  London.  When  a family  is  rehoused  by  the  London  County 
Council  or  a^  metropolitan  borough  council,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  vacated 
accommodation  will  not  be  reoccupied  by  some  other  family  who  will  perpetuate 
the  degree  of  overcrowding  and  will  in  due  course  qualify  for  rehousing.  This 
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means  that  the  ratepayers  in  the  County  of  London  have  to  meet  increasing 
financial  losses  on  a growing  number  of  housing  estates  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  connection  with  the  L.C.C.  out-county  estates,  such  responsibilities 
may  justly  be  placed  on  London  ratepayers. 

91.  Our  view  is  that  all  municipal  housing  estates  within  the  Greater  London 
area  should  be  controlled  by  the  local  authority  county  borough,  borough,  urban 
or  rural  district  councils,  in  whose  areas  they  are  situated.  This  view  applies  to  a 
housing  estate  owned  by  the  Borough  Council  within  the  area  of  the  Hendon 
Borough  Council,  and  also  to  the  London  County  Council  estates  within  the 
Greater  London  area.  If  this  policy  taxed  the  financial  resources  of  any  particular 
authority,  it  is  considered  that  financial  assistance  should  be  possible  from  the 
Exchequer  under  the  provisions  already  contained  in  Section  S of  the  Housing 
Subsidies  Act,  1956.  Any  financial  inequalities  could  also  be  remedied  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  an  extended  London  Equalisation  Scheme. 

92.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  new  housing  estates  outside  London  to  deal 
with  the  rehousing  of  the  surplus  population  in  the  London  area,  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  a national  matter  and  that  appropriate  financial  assistance  should  be 
made  by  the  Exchequer,  as  is  already  being  done  in  the  case  of  the  New  Towns. 

Slum  Clearance 

93.  Slum  clearance  has  not  been  a very  considerable  problem  in  Hampstead  up 
to  the  present.  However,  the  carrying  out  of  clearance  duties  has  not  worked 
smoothly  owing  entirely  to  the  overlapping  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Council  in  housing  matters. 

94.  In  the  first  place  the  standards  by  which  it  is  judged  whether  a house 
is  unfit  vary  considerably  between  the  two  authorities.  This  is  because  the  London 
County  Council  being  one  authority  for  the  whole  of  Metropolitan  London  is 
bound  to  have  regard  to  the  housing  standards  in  London  as  a whole;  the  Hainp- 
stead  Borough  Council  on  the  other  hand  can  set  its  standards  by  the  condition 
of  housing  in  its  own  area. 

95.  Secondly,  considerable  trouble  has  arisen  on  rehousing  persons  from  slum 
property.  If  this  has  been  done  by  the  London  County  Council  the  only  alternative 
accommodation  offered  has  frequently  been  outside  the  Borough,  an  offer  which 
has  not  been  acceptable  to  the  tenants.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  L.C.C. 
estates  in  Hampstead  have  families  in  them  who  have  been  rehoused  from  other 
slum  properties  in  London  and  did  not  want  to  come  to  live  in  Hampstead. 
There  has  thus  been  a wasteful  and  unpopular  shifting  around  of  population 
within  the  various  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  aU  of  which  are  in  any  event  already 
full  to  capacity.  We  consider  that  a simpler,  happier  and  more  efficient  solution 
would  be  for  each  Borough  to  rehouse  as  far  as  possible  in  aU  the  local  authority 
houses  in  its  own  area.  When  these  are  fiUed  then  it  must  be  recognised  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  overspiU  from  London  as -a  whole,  that  there  is  no  point 
in  decanting  into  another  overcrowded  Borough  and  the  only  solution  is  to  find 
accommodation  out  of  London  altogether  in  a new  or  expanded  town. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  FacUitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

96.  The  Borough  Council  have  fuUy  implemented  the  Government  policy  to  assist 
private  persons  in  the  acquisition,  construction  and  adaptation  of  their  own  homes 
and  tenanted  properties.  The  Council  have  adopted  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act 
1949  and  are  prepared  to  make  up  to  90%  advances  on  both  freehold  and  lease- 
hold properties  for  occupation  by  intending  purchasers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  Hampstead  so  many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  subdivided  the  Council  are 
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prepared  to  make  an  advance  to  a purchaser  who  intends  to  buy  a property 
Leady  partly  occupied  so  long  as  he  himself  occupies  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  accommodation.  The  Councfl  have  also  recently  introduced  a variable 
interest  rate  for  mortgage  advances,  being  in  fact  the  &st  borough  m the  coun^ 
to  do  so.  We  are  also  prepared  to  give  guarantees  to  Building  Societies  to  supple- 
ment advances  they  may  wish  to  make. 

97.  The  Hampstead  Borough  Council  have  also  made  extensive  use  of  their 
powers  to  make  grants  for  the  improvement  and  conversion  of  properties  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  power  should  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  Borough 
Council. 

98.  Finally,  the  Hampstead  Council  have  made  a number  of  advances  to  local 
voluntary  organisations  which  provide  housing  accommodation^  for  old  p^ple. 
The  leading  body  in  this  respect  in  Hampstead  is  the  Old  People  s Housmg  Trust 
on  which  the  Council  has  a number  of  representatives  and  to  which  the  Toto 
Clerk  acts  as  Honorary  Solicitor.  Thus  by  indirect  means  and  at  a great  saving 
of  cost  to  pubUc  funds  the  Council  is  furthering  the  creation  of  old  people  s homes 
which  compare  very  favourably  with  the  residential  accommodation  provided  by 
the  London  County  Council  as  welfare  authority  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

99.  It  is  considered  that  the  observations  made  under  ‘Regulation  and  Sanitation 
of  Buildings’  would  automatically  cover  this  section  also. 

100.  The  time  which  would  be  saved  if  aU  local  housing  schemes  could  be 
dealt  with  by  the  promoting  authority  would  be  very  considerable. 

101.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  intending  developer  is  the  local  Council 
or  an  outside  person  or  firm;  the  application  of  any  regulations  by  by-laws  would 
be  the  same  in  either  case. 


IV.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

102.  Under  these  Acts  certain  powers  and  duties  are  given  to  local  health 
authorities,  the  authority  for  the  County  of  London  being  the  London  County 
Council.  Many  of  these  services  were  operated  by  metropolitan  borough  councils 
before  the  1946  Act  came  into  operation. 

103.  The  various  services  are  set  out  in  Sections  21  to  29  inclusive  and  51  of 
the  Act  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  that  order. 

Section  21.  Health  Centres 

104.  No  comprehensive  health  centres  of  the  type  envisaged  by  the  Act  have  been 
built  in  Hampstead.  The  number  of  health  centres  throughout  the  whole  country 
is  very  small  indeed  and  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  them  by  general  medical  practitioners.  Experiments  have  been  and 
are  being  undertaken  in  the  provision  of  centres  of  a more  limited  and  more 
practical  kind,  but  these  entail  the  full  co-operation  combined  with  some  financial 
responsibility  of  a number  of  local  medical  practitioners.  Health  centres  can  only 
deal  with  residents  from  a very  limited  area  and  consequently  local  arrangements, 
loeal  knowledge,  local  interest  and  local  support  are  essential  to  success.  Looking 
back  it  is  doubtful  if  the  concept  of  health  centres  as  set  out  in  the  Act  was  ever 
a practical  one  in  a non-totalitarian  country  but  a modified  type  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  if  it  is  controlled  by  a second-tier  authority  rather  than  a remote  first- 
tier  one. 
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Section  22.  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 
Section  24.  Health  Visitors 

105.  These  sections  are  taken  together  because  there  is  considerable  overlapping 
of  the  services  provided  thereunder. 

106.  The  services  were  provided  in  London  by  the  MetropoUtan  Borough 
Councils  before  1948. 

107  The  meaning  of  young  children  in  this  context  is  children  below  school 
aee  and  the  essence  of  the  service  is  the  education  of  the  mother  in  4e  care  of 
her  own  child.  This  is  done  by  advice  and  example  both  at  home  and  at  chmcs 
and  is  combined  with  regular  examinations  of  the  child  to  disco v«  defects  or 
ahnnrmalities  which  may  be  cured  or  alleviated  as  the  chdd  grows.  There  is  also 
:Son  of  iThJr  in  the  early  recognition  of  illness  or  defects  so  that 
medical  treatment  can  be  obtained  at  the  stage  when  it  is  most  effective. 

108  The  real  basis  of  this  service  is  the  health  visitor  who  visits  every  new- 
born child  as  soon  as  practicable.  Welfare  clinics  are  a useful  adjunct  whereby 
a much  larger  number  of  mothers  and  children  can  be  seen  regularly,  where 
education  is  assisted  by  the  example  of  others  and  where  additional  services 
can  be  provided.  It  cannot  be  over-stressed,  however,  that  the  most  important 
aspect  is  the  visiting  of  mothers  and  children  in  then  own  homes,  where  con- 
ditions obviously  vary  enormously. 

109  When  the  services  were  taken  over  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1948 
it  was  recognised  that  these  services  could  not  satisfactorily  be  admmistere 
centrally  and  the  County  of  London  was  consequently  divided  into  mne  Heal* 
Division.  The  Borough  of  Hampstead  is  included  in  Division  2,  toge*er  with  the 
Boroughs  of  Paddington,  St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras  and  the  City  of  Westminst  . 

110.  In  Hampstead  there  are  five  child  welfare  clmics  and  in 
buildings  ante-natal  and  post-natal  clinics  are  held.  There  is  one  dental  clinic 
which  is  held  at  the  Borough  CouncU’s  PubUc  Health  Station  and  this  P™"  “ 
dental  examination  and  treatment  mainly  for  schoolchildren  but  also  * ^ 
limited  extent  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  children  below  school  ag  . 

Ill  Three  day  nurseries  are  provided  giving  approximately  190  places.  All  these 
premises  were  used  for  these  purposes  by  the  Borough  Council  before  1948  and 
Ise  has  been  continued  by  the  London  County  Council  with  the  exception  of  one 
clinic  which  has  been  transferred  to  other  premises. 

112.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how  many  health  visitors  are  now  employed  in  the 
Borough  or  if  their  districts  cross  borough  boundaries,  but  *e  overall  P'cture 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  was  that  in  1948  there  were  306  health  visitors  emp'oyed 
by  borough  councils  and  the  equivalent  number  of  full-time  visitors  employ^  by 
*e  CoX  Council  in  1955  was  375.  In  ^Pi^  of  this  increase  the  ^ 
home  visits  paid  by  health  visitors  decreased  in  the  four  yea.rs  from  1951  to  1955 
by  approxii^tely  9%  and  attendances  of  children  at  *e  dimes  ® siradar 

percentage  The  total  attendances  of  expectant  mothers  at  ante-natal  clinics 
topped  by  almost  30%  during  this 

decreased  bv  only  2%  and  the  number  of  births  by  5%.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the^position  in  Hampstead  is  substantiaUy  different  from  that  of 
Loadon  as  a whole. 

113  The  day  nurseries  continue  to  provide  the  necessary  care  for  oMdreo 
whose  mothers  are  not  able  for  one  reason  or  another  to  care  ® 

teTay  tL  priorities  for  admission  and  the  scale  of  charges  made  have  been 
examined  from  time  to  time  but  there  has  been  no  major  change  in  the  servi  . 

11 — W.E.  VOL.  I. 
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114.  There  are  no  serious  defects  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  and  the 
services  do  work  smoothly  and  well  but  it  is  considered^  that  this  is  due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  staff  and  it  is  in  spite  of  the  organisation  rather  than  because 
of  it. 

115  The  control  of  these  services  within  a health  division  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a Divisional  Health  Committee  which  consists  of  members 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  and  members  nominated  by  borough 
councils.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  Divisional  Health  Committees  have 
no  really  effective  powers,  that  any  matter  of  importance  must  be  referred  to 
County  HaU  for  a decision  and  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  regard  it  as  of  minor  importance.  The 
Divisional  Health  Committees  have  also  been  unable  to  maintain  the  local  interest 
which  these  services  had  when  they  were  operated  by  the  borough  councils.  The 
number  of  voluntary  workers  who  gave  a great  deal  of  valuable  help  in  the 
clinics  has  dropped  considerably. 

116.  It  is  considered  that  the  present  divisional  system  is  unsatisfactory.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  Divisional  Health  Committee  has  insufficient  powers  to  correct 
effectively  any  defects  which  may  occur  and  it  is  insufficiently  local  to  arouse  and 
maintain  that  local  interest  which  is  so  important  in  these  very  personal  services. 
When  these  services  are  administered  by  a district  council,  all  the  members  have 
some  interest  in  the  services,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  Health  Committee 
or  not,  whereas  the  Divisional  Health  Committees,  being  only  sub-committees  of 
a committee  of  the  County  Council,  cannot  and  do  not  arouse  that  interest.  What 
interest  is  aroused  is  of  little  effect  in  an  authority  dealing  with  such  vast  numbers 
of  people  as  the  London  County  Council. 

117.  The  maternity  and  child  welfare  services  of  the  County  Council  like  many 
of  their  other  services  are  for  all  practical  purposes  run  by  the  officers  of  the 
County  Council.  They  may  be  run  very  well  indeed  but  it  is  not  local  government. 

Section  23.  Midwifery 

118.  The  London  County  Council  is  concerned  with  cases  where  the  mother  is 
confined  at  her  own  home  and  with  cases  which  although  confined  in  hospital 
have  the  periodic  ante-natal  examinations  carried  out  at  the  Council’s  clinics. 

119.  Three  groups  of  midwives  are  concerned  with  the  domiciliary  confinement: 

1.  Full-time  staff  of  the  County  Council. 

2.  Midwives  employed  by  district  nursing  associations. 

3.  District  midwives  employed  by  hospitals. 

120.  The  numbers  employed  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1955  were 
respectively  96,  34  and  44,  including  part-time, 

121.  Ante-natal  care  is  usually  given  at  the  County  Council’s  clinics  and  all 
the  County  Council  midwives  and  the  majority  of  those  employed  by  district 
nursing  associations  attend  these  clinics  so  that  there  shall  be  continuity  in  the  care 
of  the  mothers  and  that  instruction  can  be  given  in  mothercraft  both  by  midwives 
and  health  visitors. 

122.  The  number  of  cases  of  confinement  at  home  has  dropped  considerably 
in  recent  years  and  in  1955  just  over  80%  of  all  confinements  in  London  were  in 
hospital.  There  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  hospitals  to  recommend  on  medical 
grounds  that  this  proportion  should  be  still  further  increased.  The  higher  per- 
centage of  hospital  confinements  in  London  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  country  is  in  part  due  to  the  need  for  teaching  hospitals  to  have  a fair 
proportion  of  normal  cases  for  teaching  purposes. 
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123.  The  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  su^rvision  of  midwives  and 
fniir  non-medical  supervisors  are  employed  to  supervise  all  midwives  including 
hospital  midwives  and  independent  midwives  and  maternity  nurses  as  required 
by  the  Central  Midwives  Board. 

124  There  are  no  defects  in  the  service  to  which  particular  notice  should  l» 
drawn  except  that  difhculties  do  arise  in  booking  hospital  admissions  which  is 
nartlv  due  at  least  to  the  division  of  duties  as  between  hospitals  and  local  tolth 
authorities,  and  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of  so  personal  a service  being 
administered  by  so  large  and  remote  an  authority  as  the  County  Council,  as  has 
been  commented  on  in  a previous  section. 

Section  25.  Home  Nursing 

125  Unlike  many  local  health  authorities,  the  London  County  Council  provides 
a home  nursing  service  through  a number  (26)  of  voluntary  distiict  ™rsmg 
associations  acting  as  agents  for  the  County  Council.  TOe  Council  contributes  93% 
of  the  cost  of  providing  this  service,  the  remainder  being  met  by  funds  collected 
by  the  associations. 

126  The  number  of  nurses  employed  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1955 
was  572,  being  the  equivalent  of  512  whole  time.  Twelve  of  these  volunta^_  associa- 
tions undertake  district  nurse  training,  and  during  the  year  about  two  million  visits 
are  naid.  The  nursing  associations  also  provide  injection  clinics  for  the  admi^- 
tration  of  insulin  for  diabetics  and  in  some  cases  penicillin  or  other  antibiotics 
which  have  been  prescribed. 

127.  The  area  for  which  the  various  nursing  associations  are  responsible  are  “ot 
always  coterminous  with  existing  borough  boundaries  and  in  Hampstrad  there 
are  two  associations,  each  taking  approximately  half  the  Borough  together  with 
areas  outside  the  Borough. 

128  The  services  in  general  work  very  weh  indeed  and  are  highly  regarded 
by  the  recipients.  However,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  volun- 
\ln  nursing  associations  should  not  equally  well  act  as  agents  for  the  Bor  u^ 
CoLcils  as  they  did  in  the  past,  and  with  whom  they  have  far  more  local  contacts 
than  with  the  London  County  Council. 

Section  26.  Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

129.  The  main  object  of  the  vaccination  and  immunisation  service  is  to  protKt 
children  when  they  are  very  young  from  certain  specific  diseases,  namely  smaUp 
and  diphtheria,  and  to  a less  extent  whooping  cough,  tetanus 
poliomWitis.  As  the  best  time  for  these  procedures  is  towar^  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  life,  the  service  is  conveniently  operated  from  the  infant  welfare  dimes 
and  in  the  majority  of  climes  there  are  special  sessions  for  this  purpose. 

130.  Sessions  are  at  times  also  held  at  schools  to  provide  the  ‘booster’  doses 
or  additional  protection  which  are  advisable  for  children  of  school  age. 

131  The  proportion  of  chUdren  between  the  ages  of  0 and  4 years 
against  diphtherl  is  below  60%  and  less  than  half  are  protected  against  smaUpox. 
These  figures  are  not  satisfactory. 

132  This  is  of  course  an  ancillary  service  which  should  normally  and  naturall^y 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  authority  providing  the  maternity 

services  as  a whole.  There  are,  however,  two  pomts  of  importance  relative  to  the 
type  of  authority  which  should  be  responsible. 

133.  Firstly,  there  is  now  no  legal  responsibility  on  the  parents  to  have  feeir 
children  vaccinated  or  immunised  and  a high  standard  can  only  be  obtamed  by 
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persuasion  and  education.  There  is  a tendency  now  _&at  cases  of  diphfteria 
^d  smaUpox  are  rare,  for  the  public  to  consider,  quite  erroneously,  that  m- 
munisation  is  of  less  importance.  The  County  Council  conducts  propaganda 
campaigns  and  health  visitors  in  particular  are  very  helpful  in  persuading  parents, 
but  the  members  of  a smaller  authority  which  was  responsible  for  the  service 
could  do  a great  deal  to  improve  the  present  position.  Secon^y.  the  central  control 
tends  to  be  rigid  and  there  is  delay  in  bringing  into  effect  the  technical  improve- 
ments  which  are  constantly  being  made. 


Section  27.  Ambulance  Service 

134  The  London  County  Council  operates  an  ambulance  service  covering  the 
whole  of  the  County  of  London  which  deals  with  accident  cases  and  with  general 
cases  requiring  transport  to  and  from  hospital.  The  headquarters  of  the  service  is 
at  150  Waterloo  Road,  S.E.l,  and  there  were  m 1955  25  outlying  ambulance 
stations. 


135.  In  1955  there  were  230  ambulances  and  104  other  vehicles,  single  stretcher 
ambulances,  sitting  case  cars,  ambulance  buses  and  tenders.  There  was  an  estab- 
lishment of  700  ambulance  drivers  and  40  supervisory  stall  and  ambulance 
station  officers.  During  1955  940,000  patients  were  carried  on  560,000  journeys  over 
a total  of  4,345,000  miles;  accident  cases  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  10% 
of  the  patients  and  rather  more  than  10%  of  the  mileage. 

136.  The  ambulance  service  has  a deservedly  high  reputation.  The  organisa- 
tion meets  the  needs  of  the  many  hospitals,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
allow  the  necessary  large  number  of  ambulances  to  be  available  in  the  event  of 
a major  calamity. 

137.  There  are  no  defects  in  the  service  which  call  for  attention  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  to  maintain  its  efficiency  the  service  should  be  operated  by  a first-tier 
authority  over  a wide  area. 


Section  28.  Prevention  of  Dlness,  Care  and  After  Care 

138.  The  wording  of  this  section  allows  a wide  Interpretation  but  in  general 
the  services  operated  by  the  County  Council  under  the  powers  given  by  the 
section  are  in  relation  to  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  foot  clinics,  recuperative 
holidays  and  health  education  (the  last  of  which  is  dealt  with  later  under  a 
separate  heading). 

Tuberculosis 

139.  The  County  Council  employs  health  visitors  for  the  special  duties  relating 
to  tuberculosis  and  also  pays  a proportion  of  the  salary  of  the  Chest  Physician, 
the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  the  proportions  having 
been  agreed  on  the  basis  of  the  times  spent  on  preventive  or  curative  work.  Basi- 
cally the  work  remains  the  same  as  that  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council  before  1948,  the  Tuberculosis  Officer  and  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  being 
renamed  the  Chest  Physician  and  Chest  Clinic  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
service  being  divided  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  MetropoUtan 
Regional  Hospital  Boards.  The  County  Council  also  employs  Care  Organisers 
who  generally  act  as  secretary  to  the  local  voluntary  Tuberculosis  Care  Committee. 
The  Care  Organisers  are  trained  social  workers  and  assist  the  needy  through  the 
funds  of  the  voluntary  committee  or  by  contact  with  the  other  various  voluntary 
or  official  bodies. 

140.  The  preventive  tuberculosis  work  is  done  by  the  tuberculosis  visitors  who 
visit  homes  and  give  advice  on  hygiene  and  the  protection  of  the  family,  and  who 
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also  trace  contacts  and  encourage  them  to  attend  for  examination  (and  where 
necessary  or  advisable  for  B.C.G.  vaccination). 

141.  The  County  Council  also  helps  by  the  provision  of  domestic  nursing  and 
home  helps,  by  the  provision  of  nursing  equipment,  the  placing  of  tuberculous 
children  in  open  air  schools  and  the  provision  of  two  hostels  in  Fulham  and 
Islington  for  28  homeless  infective  tuberculous  men. 

Venereal  Disease 

142.  The  County  Council’s  male  and  female  welfare  officers  assist  in  the  toeing 
of  contacts  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  who  attend  the  various  hospital  clinics  and 
they  also  assist  in  difficult  cases  in  following  up  persons  who  have  defaulted  in 
treatment 

Foot  Clinics 

143.  Foot  clinics  operated  by  the  County  Council  are  largely  those  which  were 
set  up  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  prior  to  1948.  The  service  is  quite 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  demand,  particularly  for  old  people,  but  the  Ministry 
have  not  sanctioned  any  extension  of  the  service,  presumably  on  the  basis  that 
treatment  is  a responsibility  of  the  hospitals.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the 
work  done  at  foot  clinics  is  treatment  and  how  much  of  it  may  properly  be  called 
prevention.  In  Hampstead  there  are  no  foot  clinics  run  by  the  London  Coun^ 
Council  but  foot  clinics  are  operated  by  the  voluntary  Hampstead  Old  Peoples 
Welfare  Association. 

Recuperative  Holidays 

144.  The  London  County  Council  maintains  a recuperative  holiday  home  for 
36  children  at  Littlehampton  and  has  other  arrangements  for  children  and  adults. 
Recommendations  have  decreased  somewhat  in  recent  years,  the  total  admissions 
in  1952  being  8,000  and  in  1955,  6,500.  The  scheme  is  of  benefit  to  children,  ex- 
pectant and  nursing  mothers,  tuberculous  persons,  persons  recovering  from  psy- 
chiative  illness,  etc. 

145.  All  the  services  as  set  out  above  provided  under  Section  28  are  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  and  in  general  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
these  individual  members  of  the  public  by  persuasion.  The  Metropolitan  Borou^ 
Councils  are  fully  capable  of  carrying  out  these  services  and  it  is  felt  that^  with 
such  personal  and  local  matters  they  could  administer  the  services  more  efficiently 
and  more  effectively  than  the  London  County  Council.  In  addition  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  have  duties  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  respect  of 
the  control  of  infectious  illness  and  those  duties  could  well  be  integrated  with  duties 
under  this  section.  A further  point  is  that  ‘infectious  illness’  is  now,  with  our 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  becoming  more  and  more  taken  to 
mean  ‘preventable  illness’  and  to  include  a wider  range  of  diseases. 

Section  29.  Domestic  Help 

146.  Domestic  help  schemes  or  home  help  schemes  as  they  are  commonly  known 
were  operated  by  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  before  1948.  One  of  the  mam 
objects  at  that  time  was  to  provide  the  necessary  domestic  help  as  opposed  to 
nursing  assistance  in  domiciliary  maternity  cases,  and  schemes  were  extended 
to  cover  cases  of  illness  and  the  helping  of  old  persons.  When  the  National  Health 
Service  Act  came  into  force  the  demand  increased  immediately  and  enormously. 
During  1946  for  the  whole  county  500,000  hours  were  worked  and  6,000  cases 
attended.  In  1955  the  figures  were  4,660,000  hours  and  34,800  cases,  and  of  these 
only  4%  were  for  maternity  cases  and  80%  were  for  old  people.  The  recipients 
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of  the  service  are  required  to  pay,  according  to  their  means,  amounts  ranging  from 
nothing  in  the  case  of  old  age  pensioners  in  receipt  of  a supplementary  pension  to 
the  full  cost  where  the  income  makes  this  reasonable. 

147.  The  service  is  essentially  a local  one  which  must  be  organised  on  a local 
basis  and  one  or  more  home  help  organisers  are  employed  in  each  health  division  of 
the  county.  This  is,  however,  another  case  where  the  decentralisation  is  in  practice 
a decentralisation  of  officers  and  not  of  control.  The  same  arguments  for  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  second-tier  authorities  applies  as  in  the  case  of  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  services  but  perhaps  with  even  more  force.  An 
additional  point  is  that  where  an  aged,  ill  or  infirm  person  is  not  receiving  proper 
care  and  attention  from  himself  or  others,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  apply  to  the  Courts  for  a Removal  Order.  It  may  he 
an  invidious  task  to  show  that  one  reason  for  the  application  is  that  another 
authority’s  services  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  care. 

General 

148.  Co-operation  between  the  three  branches  of  services  provided  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act  (hospitals,  general  practitioners  and  local  authority 
services)  is  essential  if  the  health  services  as  a whole  are  to  reach  their  maximum 
efficiency.  It  is  felt  that  the  existing  organisation  of  local  government  in  London 
makes  this  co-operation  and  liaison  difficult.  Whilst  the  County  Medical  Officer 
is  represented  on  the  Local  Medical  Committee  for  London  (representing  the 
general  medical  practitioners)  this  body  covers  such  a large  area  and  population 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  with  matters  of  principle  or  planning  and  it  cannot 
deal  with  the  local  difficulties  or  needs  of  the  individual  practitioners,  and  it  is 
not  necessarily  agreed  that  the  Local  Medical  Committee  for  London  fully  or 
correctly  represents  the  views  of  the  majority  of  general  practitioners. 

149.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Cost  of  the  National 
Health  Service  (the  Guillebaud  Report)  stresses  the  need  for  co-operation  in 
paragraphs  704  to  717  and  suggests  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  for 
this  purpose  hold  a hospital  appointment.  It  is  clear  from  the  context  (para.  715) 
that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  referred  to  is  the  local  or  borough  officer  and 
it  seems  clear  that  the  reason  why  this  recommendation  of  the  Committee  has  not 
been  implemented  is  that  the  borough  medical  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the 
control  of  infectious  diseases  and  for  the  conditions  under  which  people  live  and 
work  is  not  the  officer  who  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  other  services  (maternity 
and  child  welfare,  midwifery,  etc.)  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  hospital  services. 

150.  In  Hampstead  it  is  the  usual  practice  for  medical  practitioners  to  apply  to 
the  Public  Health  Department  for  assistance  not  only  in  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
ease, hospital  or  institutional  admission  for  old  people  and  environmental  matters, 
but  also  very  largely  for  those  services  which  are  provided  by  the  County  Council. 
It  is  still  regarded  as  the  natural  and  normal  avenue  of  approach  and  it  is  con- 
siderably easier  for  the  practitioner  because  it  can  be  a personal  approach.  It  is 
nearly  always  possible  to  provide  the  necessary  help  through  the  very  willing 
co-operation  of  the  London  County  Council’s  Divisional  Medical  Officer  but  the 
system  works  well  in  spite  of  the  organisation  rather  than  because  of  it.  These 
remarks  also  apply,  although  to  a less  extent,  to  approaches  from  the  general 
public. 

Mental  Health  Services 

151.  The  investigation  of  cases  of  alleged  mental  illness  and  arrangement  where 
necessary  for  their  proper  control  and  care  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London 
County  Council  within  the  County  of  London.  Details  are  not  fully  known  of 
the  numbers  of  staff  employed,  nor  of  all  the  special  features  of  this  service.  The 
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service  was  organised  on  a temporary  centralised  basis  when  the  National  Health 
Service  Act  of  1946  came  into  force  and  in  or  about  1956  the  centralised  basis 
was  made  permanent. 

152.  We  consider  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  services  which  should  he  adminis- 
tered hy  an  upper-tier  authority  over  a wide  area  and  a large  populatien. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

153  The  main  local  authority  services  under  these  Acts  are  (1)  the  provision  of 
residential  accommodation  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  need  of  care,  (2)  the 
provision  of  temporary  accommodation  for  the  homeless,  (3)  the  provision  of 
welfare  services  for  special  groups  of  handicapped  persons  (blind,  deaf,  crippled, 
etc.),  (4)  the  duty  of  removing  to  suitable  premises  persons  in  need  of  care  and 
attention  and  (5)  the  burial  of  persons  who  have  died  and  for  whom  no  arrange- 
ments are  being  madei 

154.  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  above  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil and  (4)’  and  (5)  the  responsibility  of  the  borough  councils. 

155  Residential  Accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  is  provided  mainly  in 
the  buildings  which  were  previously  the  Poor  Law  Institutions.  These  very  large 
buildings  have  been  improved  considerably  and  provide  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion but  the  general  design  and  lay-out  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  adap- 
tation to  modern  needs.  The  institutions  are  very  well  run  but  suffer  from  several 
disadvantages. 

156.  There  being  a hmited  number  of  institutions  they  are  at  some  distance  from 
parts  of  the  area  they  serve  and  it  is  thereby  more  difficult  for  the  occupants  to 
be  visited  by  their  friends.  Every  effort  is  made  to  admit  old  people  into  the  nearest 
institution  but  it  is  true  that  once  they  have  been  admitted  they  tend  to  become 
isolated  from  their  old  friends  very  quickly. 

157.  It  is  necessary  in  these  institutions  to  have  a fairly  high  degree  of  uni- 
formity at  least  in  the  one  building  and  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  varying  and 
reasonable  needs  of  persons  from  different  environments.  There  is  difficulty  at 
present  in  providing  sufficient  suitable  accommodation  for  married  couples. 

158.  It  is  difficult  to  encourage  and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  elected  members 
of  the  authority  in  institutions  which  serve  such  a wide  area  and  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  elected  members  constituency.  The  institution  which  normally 
serves  the  needs  of  Hampstead  people  is  Luxhorough  Lodge  in  St.  Marylebone 
with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1,000  persons. 

159  Conditions  would  be  improved  if  the  present  institution  could  be  replaced 
by  a larger  number  of  smaller  homes  situated  within  each  borough  and  if  they 
were  under  the  control  of  the  second-tier  authority,  thus  allowing  a greater  and 
more  direct  interest  by  the  elected  members,  even  though  the  present  admimstta- 
tion  by  officers  of  the  County  Council  is  both  kindly  and  efficient.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  the  small  homes  are  concerned  (and  it  is  recognised  by  all  that  these  are  the 
ideal  arrangement  for  old  people)  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  societies  in  Hamp- 
stead, supported  by  the  Hampstead  Borough  Council,  have  far  out^ipped  ffie 
efforts  of  the  London  County  Council.  So  far  the  London  County  Council  has 
provided  three  such  homes  in  the  Borough,  whereas  the  voluntary  bodies  have 
provided  twelve. 

160  Temporary  Accommodation  is  provided  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  a number  of  large  Reception  Centres.  These  vary  considerably  m size  but  in 
general  provide  one  room  per  family  with  communal  arrangements  for  washing 
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and  feeding.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  family  to  be  split  up.  Full  in- 
formation concerning  this  service  is  not  available  but  it  is  known  that  the  recipients 
of  the  service  are  frequently  dissatisfied,  although  as  some  incentive  to  find  their 
own  accommodation  is  desirable,  it  is  not  intended  that  conditions  should  be  made 
too  comfortable.  The  Hampstead  Council  provides  a number  of  Half-way  Houses 
giving  a better  standard  of  accommodation  but  these  are  intended  for  selected  cases 
and  they  must  disappear  in  the  near  future  under  the  provisions  for  the  derequisi- 
tioning of  houses. 

161.  This  service  is  not  as  local  a one  as  in  (1)  above  and  although  the  service 
would  undoubtedly  be  better  if  it  were  administered  by  the  second-tier  authority 
it  might  more  easily  lead  to  abuse  by  the  improvident  and  feckless  for  whom  in 
part  it  is  provided. 

162.  Welfare  Services  for  the  blind,  etc.  No  precise  details  of  these  services 
are  available  but  it  is  thought  that  although  the  numbers  of  persons  affected  are 
substantial,  they  are  insufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  separate  organisa- 
tions in  each  second-tier  authority  to  deal  with  them.  In  1955  there  were  1,900 
examinations  made  in  connection  with  the  certification  of  blind  or  partially  sighted 
persons  and  a further  276  certificates  were  accepted  from  hospitals,  etc. 

163.  Subject  to  further  information  being  available,  it  is  thought  that  this 
service  should  remain  with  the  first-tier  authority. 

164.  The  duty  of  obtaining  a Removal  Order  under  Section  47  for  persons 
who  are  infirm  or  suffering  from  grave  chronic  disease  and  who  are  not  able  to 
care  for  themselves  and  are  not  being  cared  for  by  others  is  laid  on  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  In  all  cases  this  procedure  is  used 
only  when  the  patient  refuses  to  go  to  a suitable  hospital  or  institution  and  as  it  is 
an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  it  is  and  should  be  only  used  in 
extreme  cases.  It  is  proper  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  himself  should  deal 
with  the  case,  that  he  should  be  completely  satisfied  that  other  local  services 
cannot  deal  with  the  situation  and  it  is  essential  to  have  a thorough  and  minute 
knowledge  of  all  the  local  circumstances. 

165.  There  are  comparatively  very  few  of  these  cases  and  it  is  obviously  a duty 
which  must  remain  a local  one. 

166.  Associated  with  this  duty  is  that  of  safeguarding  the  property  of  persons 
admitted  to  hospital,  etc.  (Section  48).  This  is  performed  at  present  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  could  apparently  equally  well  be  performed  by  second-tier 
authorities. 

Burial  of  the  dead 

167.  This  is  essentially  a local  service  requiring  co-operation  with  the  Registrar 
of  Deaths.  Relations  or  other  persons  interested  naturally  look  to  the  local  Town 
Hall  for  assistance  and  advice  on  this  matter.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  close 
contact  with  the  authority  responsible  for  cemeteries  or  crematoria  and  it  is  not  a 
duty  which  could  be  easily  or  satisfactorily  performed  by  a first-tier  authority. 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

168.  This  is  a function  administered  entirely  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  who  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  register  of  disabled  persons  and  for  the 
setting  up  of  District  Advisory  Committees,  each  with  its  own  Disabled  Persons 
Resettlement  Officer.  The  Council  has  a representative  on  the  Camden  Town  Dis- 
ablement Advisory  Committee.  It  is  felt  that  the  local  knowledge  possessed  by 
members  of  the  Borough  Council  in  such  matters  as  the  place  of  residence  of 
disabled  persons,  availability  of  public  transport,  and  location  of  likely  available 
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employment  is  not  brought  to  bear  as  much  as  it  might  be,  and  that  the  needs 
of  the  individual  disabled  persons  might  be  better  served  by  a closer  liaison  with 
the  members  of  the  Borough  Council. 

169.  There  is  a new  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  amending  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  which  inter  alia  enables  local  authorities  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  sheltered  employment  to  disabled  persons.  ‘Local 
authorities’  are  defined  in  the  Bill  as  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  pre- 
sumably to  run  in  line  with  the  powers  already  possessed  by  these  authorities  under 
the  welfare  provisions  of  the  National  Assistance  Act  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts.  We  consider  that,  in  accordance  with  our  previous  recommendations, 
these  powers  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Councils  in  London. 

Care  of  Children 

170.  The  visiting  of  foster  children  and  the  inspection  of  the  premises  in  which 
they  are  living  is  carried  out  by  health  visitors  who  for  this  purpose  are  designated 
child  protection  visitors.  This  is  done  by  arrangement  with  the  Children’s  Officer. 

171.  The  work  was  formerly  done  by  metropolitan  boroughs  as  welfare  authori- 
ties. The  law  was  changed  following  the  Curtis  Report  and  the  present  system 
allows  of  the  use  of  experienced  health  visitors  with  the  supervision  remaining 
with  the  Home  Office. 

172.  This  is  obviously  a duty  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  authority 
which  employs  health  visitors  on  the  more  usual  maternity  and  child  welfare 
work  and  it  is  submitted  that  this  authority  should  be  the  second-tier  authority. 

173.  The  County  Council  provides  for  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
babies  mainly  through  voluntary  organisations.  Grants  in  aid  for  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  these  voluntary  homes  amounted  to  about  £11,000  in  1955  for  20 
homes.  In  addition  grants  to  five  large  moral  welfare  associations  amounted  to 
£9,500.  These  associations  have  religious  connections,  they  employ  full-time  moral 
welfare  workers  and  also  receive  considerable  voluntary  assistance. 

174.  The  supervision  of  these  mother  and  baby  homes  and  the  provision  of 
grants  for  them  and  for  the  moral  welfare  associations  might  well  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  second-tier  authorities. 

175.  In  a somewhat  different  category  are  the  residential  schools  and  homes 
maintained  by  the  County  Council.  In  1955  there  were  seven  residential  establish- 
ments with  accommodation  for  2,900  children,  four  approved  schools  with  a total 
accommodation  for  46S,  two  remand  homes  with  accommodation  for  142  children 
and  a number  of  other  similar  establishments,  reception  centres,  small  homes, 
family  homes  and  after  care  hostels.  It  may  well  be  considered  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  children  in  many  cases  to  be  dealt  with  away  from  their  local 
environment  and  that  these  establishments  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
first-tier  authority. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

176.  Registration  is  carried  out  by  the  London  County  Council.  The  County 
Council  itself  maintains  nearly  100  day  nurseries  with  places  for  over  5,000  chil- 
dren and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  that  the  inspection  and  registration  of  the  private 
day  nurseries  (of  which  there  were  56  with  1,640  places  in  1955)  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  same  officers  maintaining  the  same  high  standard. 

177.  In  some  parts  of  London  there  are  few,  if  any,  day  nurseries  and  the  need 
for  the  care  of  young  children  during  the  day  is  met  by  child  minders,  and  the 
registration  of  these  is  a natural  extension  of  the  registration  of  day  nurseries.  In 
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1955  there  were  106  statutorily  registered  child  minders  but  in  addition  a scheme 
was  operated  for  the  voluntary  registration  of  persons  who  minded  only  one  or 
two  children  There  were  743  of  these  who  received  a small  weekly  payment  and 
in  return  accepted  the  supervision  of  the  County  Council  and  allowed  their  homes 
to  be  inspected. 

178  This  is  a local  service  and  we  feel  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
authority  responsible  for  health  services  (i.e.  the  second-tier  authority)  although 
there  are  no  serious  defects  in  the  present  system. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

179  The  purpose  of  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  others.  The  main  mefeod  of  prevention  is 
by  the  identification  of  the  source  of  infection  and  its  abolition  or  isolation.  This 
must  be  done  rapidly  and  the  investigations  are,  at  least  in  the^  early  stages,  local 
and  involve  the  visiting  of  the  patient  or  his  home,  the  examination  of  possible 
sources  of  infection — food  and  drink,  water  supply,  drainage  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, contact  with  other  persons,  animals,  etc. 

180  Cases  are  legally  notifiable  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  by  the  attending 
medical  practitioner  but  in  practice  afi  notifications  are  made  by  the  medical 
practitioners  to  whom  special  forms  are  supplied.  Notifications  are  made  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district  in  which  the  patient  is  residing  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  carry  out  the  necessary  investigations.  Copies  of  the  notification  are 
sent  daUy  to  the  local  health  authority  (the  London  County  Council)  and  in  the 
case  of  schoolchildren  to  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  which  the  patient  attends. 
The  Medical  Officer  also  notifies  direct  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  respeet  of 
some  of  the  more  serious  diseases. 

181.  Information  is  also  passed  to  head  teachers  of  schoolchildren  who  are 
contacts  of  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases,  although  these  children  them- 
selves are  not  iU. 

182.  Weekly  reports  of  the  number  of  notifications  of  the  various  diseases  are 
sent  to  the  Registrar  General  but  this  does  not  include  names  and  addresses  as 
in  the  cases  mentioned  above. 

183.  There  are  no  defects  in  the  system  calling  for  mention.  It  is  essentially  the 
duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  second-tier  authority  to  take  action  on  the 
notification  and  notifications  should  obviously  be  sent  to  him.  It  is  also  of  im- 
portance that  the  top-tier  authority  should  receive  copies  of  the  notification  without 
delay  so  that  there  is  an  early  and  complete  picture  over  a wide  area  of  the  com- 
mencement or  threat  of  an  epidemic.  This  latter  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  as  to  be  in  a position  to  concentrate  the  home 
nursing  and  ancillary  services  and  advise  the  hospitals  of  the  problem  to  be  met. 


Health  Education 

184.  The  powers  to  provide  health  education  are  contained  in  Section  298  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  These  are  concurrent  powers  for  the  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of 
variation  in  the  extent  to  which  these  powers  are  used.  It  is  generally  held  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  health  education  is  by  personal  contact  and  this  form 
of  education  is  performed  in  the  main  by  health  visitors,  public  health  Inspectors 
and  medical  officers  at  the  various  local  authority  clinics.  Other  methods  which 
are  commonly  used  are  by  posters  and  leaflets,  by  lectures  to  selected  groups  of 
people  and  by  exhibitions, 
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185.  The  County  Council  as  the  present  employers  of  the  health  visitors  prob- 
ably does  more  in  this  line  than  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  they  have 
at  times  special  campaigns  supported  by  press  advertisements  on  special  aspects 
of  health  education,  as,  for  example,  on  diphtheria  immunisation.  The  Borough 
Councils  co-operate  in  these  campaigns  and  the  County  Council  is  always  most 
helpful  in  providing  material  for  individual  campaigns  or  exhibitions  sponsored 
by  the  Borough  Councils. 

186.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  interest  that  a great  number  of  enquiries  are 
made  at  the  Town  Hall  and  at  the  Borough  Public  Health  Department  concern- 
ing various  health  services  which  are  now  administered  by  the  County  Council,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  Town  Hall  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  all 
the  local  authority  services,  irrespective  of  the  particular  authority  responsible 
for  their  provision. 


V.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

187.  The  London  County  Council  is  the  Planning  Authority  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Acts  for  Metropolitan  London,  and  is  therefore  responsible  not 
only  for  the  preparation  of  any  planning  scheme  but  also  for  its  administration. 

188.  It  is  required  to  consult  with  the  local  Council  on  any  case  falling  under 
certain  prescribed  headings,  e.g.  where  the  proposed  development  conflicts 
materially  with  surrounding  or  zoned  development;  cases  involving  new  or  altered 
access  to  the  highway;  certain  cases  where  there  may  be  a possibility  of  road 
widening.  There  are  also  other  particular  matters  requiring  consultation  in  other 
districts,  though  not  applicable  to  Hampstead. 

189.  The  advertisement  regulations  are  administered  by  the  local  councils  under 
an  instrument  of  delegation.  This  has  been  added  to  more  recently  by  making 
them  responsible  for  functions  under  the  London  Building  Acts  for  structures 
supporting  advertisements. 

190.  It  is  understood  that  certain  other  minor  planning  functions  relating  to 
conversions  of  buildings  into  multiple  occupation,  and  Tree  Preservation  Orders 
are  under  consideration  for  delegation  in  the  near  future. 

191.  We  consider  that  the  Development  Plan,  requiring  as  it  does  co-ordination 
over  a very  wide  area,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a body  other  than  the  Borough 
Councils,  but  that  it  should  be  prepared  in  close  consultation  with  them.  Once 
the  Plan  is  prepared  and  approved,  however,  we  feel  that  the  administration  of  the 
scheme  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  councils  who  are  best  fitted 
to  decide  what  is  right  for  their  own  areas,  yet  stiU  being  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  the  Plan. 

192.  The  present  system  involves  a great  deal  of  duplication  and  delay  insofar 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  require  investigation  at  some  stage  or  other 
on  behalf  of  two  separate  and  distinct  authorities,  with  preparation  of  reports, 
correspondence,  inspections,  etc.  The  time  lost  in  officers  travelling  from  County 
Hall  to  the  various  areas  must  be  very  considerable. 

193.  Applicants  paying  personal  visits  either  to  County  Hall  or  local  council 
offices  cannot  in  most  cases  be  given  a full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  their  prob- 
lem, until  the  other  authority  has  been  consulted.  This  causes  further  delay  and 
possibly  extra  visits.  Additional  cost  is  also  involved  in  providing  extra  copies  of 
documents  and  plans  for  both  authorities. 

194.  Should  the  two  authorities  differ  in  certain  cases,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  appropriate  Minister  to  decide  the  point.  This  would  be  obviated  if  only 
one  authority  were  concerned. 
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195.  OfBcers  and  elected  representatives  at  local  level  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  local  conditions  and  requirements  and  are  able  to  pve  much  more 
perLnal  consideration  to  the  problems  of  their  particular  are^  It  is  thought  that 
local  matters  being  considered  in  the  remote  atmosphere  of  a County  Hall  cannot 
be  dealt  with  against  the  background  of  local  detail  essential  for  their  most  suc- 
cessful solution. 


196  It  is  submitted  that  where  previous  ‘existing  use’  rights  exist,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  a Central  Authority  to  approve  continumg_  non-conforming  or 
wrong  user  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  an  appeal  against  the  decision. 

197  It  is  understandable  and  indeed  commendable  that  there  should  be  a 
reluctance  to  accept  the  liability  to  pay  compensation  which  might  arise  in  certain 
cases  in  order  to  bring  about  a cessation  of  the  undesirable  user.  The  local  Coun- 
cil however,  might  weU  feel  so  strongly  that  they  would  consider  payment  of 
compensation  worth  while  in  the  local  public  interest,  to  bring  property  back  to 
its  proper  use. 


Powers  and  Doties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

198.  Not  applicable. 


VI.  Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

199.  The  planning  of  principal  traffic  arteries  and  motorways  must  remain  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  central  authority. 

200.  New  major  construction  or  major  improvement  could  continue  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  either  the  central  or  local  authority  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

201.  Trunk  roads  should  be  continued  into  the  Metropolitan  area  and  any 
expenditure  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  obtains  at  present  in  the  outer  areas, 
i.e.  as  agents  for  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

202.  Maintenance  and  cleansing  of  all  highways  should  rest  with  the  local 
Council,  but  again  acting  on  an  agency  basis  for  reimbursement  in  the  case  of 
Trunk  Roads. 

203.  Present  Metropolitan  arrangements  with  regard  to  traffic  signals,  signs, 
signposting,  refuges,  etc.  work  satisfactorily,  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as 
co-ordinating  authority,  and  might  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  area. 

Street  Lighting 

204.  Subject  to  the  acceptance  of  a Code  of  Practice  to  ensure  reasonable  uni- 
formity of  standard  throughout  the  Greater  London  area,  particularly  with  regard 
to  traffic  routes,  it  is  considered  that  public  street  lighting  should  continue  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  Council. 

205.  In  this  connection  attention  is  drawn  to  the  ‘Practice  Notes  for  Street 
Lighting  in  London’,  recently  prepared  by  the  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Borough  Engineers  and  Surveyors  and  provisionally  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee.  A Ministerial  Committee  has  been  formed 
to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

206.  The  London  County  Council  is  at  present  responsible  for  making  orders  in 
connection  with  these  matters,  with  local  Councils  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
terms  of  the  orders  are  carried  out. 
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207.  la  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  correct  addresses  not  being  liable  to 
confusion  by  the  Fire  Brigade,  Police  and  Ambulance  services,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  present  arrangements  are  satisfactory  and  should  continue. 

Parldiig  Places 

208.  With  regard  to  public  car  parks  either  on  or  off  the  highway,  this  must  be 
regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority,  who  may  either  themselves 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  or  co-operate  therefor  with  commercial  garage  or 
car  park  undertakers. 

209.  The  present  method  whereby  the  local  Councils  act  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  who  may  themselves  be  advised  by  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory and  should  continue. 

210.  It  is  noted  that  a Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  whole  problem  of  traffic 
congestion  and  car  parking  in  Inner  London  is  at  present  sitting.  The  London 
County  Council  and  aU  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  co-operating  in  the  provision 
of  information. 

Road  Safety 

211.  This  is  a service  which,  to  be  effective,  requires  detailed  knowledge  of  local 
toad  conditions,  personal  contacts  for  propaganda  and  educational  purposes,  and 
benefits  from  a spirit  of  competition  between  different  local  authorities.  For  in- 
stance, Hampstead  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  holds  the  nation-wide  record 
of  having  eleven  consecutive  years  without  a fatal  accident  to  a schoolchild. 

212.  Road  Safety  is  organised  in  Hampstead  on  the  basis  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which,  in  addition  to  Council  members,  has  a number  of  members  who  are 
particularly  concerned  and  interested  in  road  safety  at  the  local  level. 

213.  We  therefore  think  that  Road  Safety  should  continue  to  be  a function 
organised  through  the  local  Borough  Council. 

214.  We  also  consider  that  Home  Safety  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough 
Council  in  a simfiar  sort  of  way,  i.e.  by  personal  contacts,  propaganda  and  edu- 
cation. 

Bus  SheMers 

215.  At  present,  bus  shelters  may  be  provided  by  either  the  Transport  undertaking 
or  the  local  authority.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  gained  by  altering  this 
arrangement  though  some  councils  think  it  should  be  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  Transport  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  cases  where  a 
shelter  can  serve  a dual  purpose. 

216.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  provision  of  bus  shelters  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  these  two  bodies. 

Private  Street  Works 

217.  This  is  a purely  local  matter  and  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
highway  authority  as  at  present. 

PART  2.  VIEWS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  HOW  THE 
DEFECTS  MAY  BE  REMEDIED 

218  From  the  foregoing  detailed  examination  of  the  present  organisation  of 
local  government  in  Hampstead  it  will  be  obvious  that  although  in  many  respects 
the  present  system  operates  satisfactorily,  in  certain  others  there  are  defects  which 
we  consider  could  be  rectified  by  a redistribution  of  functions.  It  is,  however,  no 
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use  piece-meal  with  a number  of  functions,  saying  in  each  case  what  is 

the  ideal  form  and  size  of  the  organisation  if  the  result  were  a heterogeneous  col- 
lection  of  ad  hoc  bodies  each  varying  in  size  and  shape  and  not  fitting  into  any 
general  pattern  of  local  government.  We  therefore  consider  it  essential  to  put 
forward  our  general  views  on  the  reorganisation  of  London  government  and 
advance  from  that  to  a description  of  how  the  administration  of  the  various 
functions  should  fit  into  that  pattern. 


I.  History 


219  There  have,  over  the  past  120  years,  been  many  suggestions  made  for  the 
reorganisation  of  London  government.  These  enquiries  began  in  1837  with  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Municipal  Corporations  which  dealt 
snecifically  with  the  problem  of  London  following  on  the  creation  of  municipal 
c^orations  in  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1835,  whereby  generally  speaking,  the 
old  municipal  boroughs  were  aUowed  to  extend  their  authority  to  include  the 
suburbs  surrounding  the  old  town.  But  in  London  the  Commissioners  recogm^d 
the  extension  of  the  suburbs  had  been  more  remarkable  than  anywhere  else,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  word  “suburb”  can  no  longer  be  applied  with  its  usual 
signification  to  the  vast  extent  of  uninterrupted  town  which  forms  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire’.  As  a result,  nothing  was  done  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  City  Corporation. 


220.  In  1854  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
was  quite  certain  that  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  London  could  not  be  extended 
in  just  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  large  provincial 
towns.  The  metropohs,  even  at  that  date,  had  a population  of  about  2,300,000  and 
the  Commission  recognised  that  it  would  not  only  alter  the  whole  character  of 
the  City  Corporation  but  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions. London,’  they  said,  ‘taken  in  its  full  extent  is  (as  it  has  with  literal  truth 
been  called)  a province  covered  with  houses;  its  diameter  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west  is  so  great  that  the  persons  living  at  its  furthest  extremities 
have  few  interests  in  common;  its  area  is  so  large  that  each  inhabitant  is  in  general 
acquainted  only  with  his  own  quarter  and  has  no  minute  knowledge  of  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Hence  the  two  first  conditions  for  municipal  government, 
minute  local  knowledge  and  community  of  interest,  would  be  wanting  if  the  whole 
of  London  were,  by  an  extension  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  City,  placed 
under  a single  Municipal  Corporation.’  This  statement  has  in  it  a ring  of  universal 
truth  which  is  just  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  then.  The  Commission  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  in  London  a dual  sense  of  community.  There  were 
the  local  affinities  to  each  particular  district,  but  equally  there  was  the  other  sense 
in  which  London,  in  spite  of  its  size,  was  a single  community.  They  therefore 
recommended  that  certain  local  government  services  which  were  essential  for  the 
administration  of  the  area  as  a whole  should  be  governed  by  a central  body  which 
would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  local  responsibilities  of  the  municipal 
districts.  As  a result  of  these  recommendations  there  was  established  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  in  1855  to  whose  functions  and  boundaries  the  London 
County  Council  succeeded  in  1888. 


221.  In  principle  this  form  of  organisation  seems  to  have  been  a satisfactory 
solution  of  the  London  problem  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  During  the 
past  50  years,  however,  the  actual  situation  has  become  more  and  more  unsatis- 
factory owing  to  the  fact  that  each  Government  of  the  day  has  tended  to  place 
additional  functions  in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council  rather  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  Borough  Councils,  as  a matter  of  convenience,  with  the  result  that 
the  London  County  Council  has  become  a huge  and  unwieldy  organisation, 
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whereas  the  Borough  Councils  could  well  and  efficiently  conduct  many  of  the 
functions  which  have  either  never  been  offered  to  them  or  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived.  Therefore  the  two  first  conditions  of  municipal  government  as  postu- 
lated by  the  1854  Commission,  namely,  minute  local  knowledge  and  community  of 
interest,  are  today  lacking  in  many  of  the  services  now  administered  by  the 
London  County  Council. 

222.  An  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  was  made  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  in  1921  which  reported  in  1923. 
This  Commission  considered  the  whole  of  Greater  London  but  owing  to  a variety 
of  circumstances  due  mainly  to  the  diversity  of  views  put  forward  by  the  various 
authorities,  it  produced  a report  which  in  fact  did  not  clearly  recommend  any- 
thing at  all,  with  the  result  that  nothing  was  done,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
creation  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  TrafBc  Advisory  Committee. 

223.  Finally,  in  1945  the  ‘Reading  Committee’  was  appointed  to  review  ffie 
number,  size  and  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  Distribution 
of  functions  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.  After  a considerable  amount  of  investigation  and  the  consideration  of  a 
report  from  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Town  Clerks,  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  decided  to  submit  no  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  what  changes  were  necessary,  in  view  of  the  restricted  natoe^  of  the 
terms  of  reference  in  relation  to  Greater  London.  The  Reading  Committee  s work 
was  terminated  in  1946  by  the  Minister  of  Health  before  it  had  reached  any  con- 
clusions. 

224.  Since  1946  even  further  powers  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  County  Council  as  a result  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  ffie 
National  Assistance  Act,  the  Children  Act  and  ffie  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  with  the  result  that  ffie  existing  unbalance  between  ffie  London  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  has  become  even  more  accen- 
tuated. 

225.  The  other  important  factor  which  has  emerged  since  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  London  County  Council  were  settled  over  a hundred  years  ago,  has  been 
ffie  further  enormous  extension  of  ffie  London  conurbation,  until  it  today  con- 
tains a fifth  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales.  It  can  therefore  no 
longer  be  said  with  the  same  ease  as  in  1855  that  there  should  be  a central  body 
to  administer  certain  functions  over  the  whole  area. 

n.  Areas,  Size  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities 

226.  Generally  speaking,  the  simplest  and  most  effective  form  of  local  govern- 
ment is  ffie  single-tier  county  borough.  This  is  ideal  for  ffie  medium-sized  auffiorhy 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  already  becoming  unwieldy  and  remote  in  the 
case  of  big  cities,  and  where  several  county  boroughs  exist  side  by  side  this 
undoubtedly  leads  to  friction  and  inefficient  overall  planning  of  services.  It  has 
been  recognised  since  1835  that  London  is  too  large  for  one  single-tier  authority. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  London  could  or  should  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  one-tier  county  boroughs  existing  independently  side  by  side. 

This  in  practice  is  ffie  sort  of  government  which  has  grown  up  by  historical 
accident  in  such  conurbations  as  south-east  Lancashire,  Merseyside  and  the  Mid- 
lands. It  would  mean  a drastic  alteration  to  ffie  existing  arrangements.  In  the 
first  place  it  would  involve  the  complete  abolition  of  ffie  London  County  Council 
and  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the  curtailment  of  the  administrative  areas  of 
the  various  County  Councils  which  extend  within  the  Metropolitan  region.  It  is 
also  clear  that  for  such  a system  to  be  effective  the  County  Boroughs  would  have 
to  be  large  units  of  probably  between  300,000  and  500,000  population  each.  This 
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in  turn  would  involve  the  amalgamation  of  a large  number  of  the  existing  second- 
tier  authorities  with  the  consequent  disappearance  of  all  the  previously  built  up 
local  government  traditions  associated  with  individual  cities  and  boroughs. 

227  There  are  undoubtedly  advantages  in  the  county  borough  system  of  local 
government  in  such  matters  as  simplicity,  clarity,  close  democratic  control,  etc., 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a system  of  government  based  on  individual 
self-contained  units  of  administration  each  with  a local  entity  completely  separate 
from  its  next-door  neighbour  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  government  for  a 
large  conurbation  where  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable  overlapping  and  inter- 
relationship of  certain  functions. 

228.  We  therefore,  having  carefully  considered  this  possibility,  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a system  of  complete  autonomy  in  a series  of  large-scale  county 
boroughs  is  not  a satisfactory  solution  for  the  Greater  London  area.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  1923  Royal  Commission  the 
County  Boroughs  of  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  themselves  admitted  the 
necessity  for  centralising  the  control  and  even  the  administration  of  certain 
services  in  the  hands  of  a Central  Authority  with  jurisdiction  over  Greater  London. 
They  said,  however,  that  the  functions  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Central  Authority 
should  be  as  few  as  possible;  that  there  should  be  a clear  division  between  these 
functions  and  all  other  functions  of  local  government;  and  that  all  functions  not 
entrusted  to  the  Central  Authority  should  be  administered  in  complete  indepen- 
dence by  local  authorities  covering  a large  area  and  including  a large  population 
which  would  be  only  less  independent  than  county  boroughs  by  reason  of  the 
assignment  of  a few  services  to  the  Central  Authority.  This  suggestion  was  wel- 
comed by  one  of  the  minority  reports  of  the  Commission  which,  in  regretting  that 
the  Commission  as  a whole  could  not  make  any  clear  recommendations,  stated 
that  so  far  as  they  (the  minority  reporters)  were  concerned  they  were  satisfied 
from  the  evidence  before  them  that  a great  measure  of  agreement  could  be 
obtained  (no  doubt  after  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  patience)  to  some 
scheme  which  would  at  once  increase  the  importance,  independence  and  useful- 
ness of  the  great  majority  of  the  local  authorities  and  provide  central  administra- 
tion for  an  area  selected  on  rational  principles  of  those  matters  which  are  best  so 
administered. 

229.  Nevertheless,  we  are  satisfied  that  a form  of  local  government  as  closely 
akin  as  possible  to  the  all-purpose  authority  is  the  most  satisfactory.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  increasingly  recognised  that  many  functions  now  in  the  hands 
of  county  councils  would  be  far  more  effectively  and  democratically  administered 
in  the  hands  of  the  second-tier  authorities. 

230.  In  particular,  functions  which  have  primarily  a local  and  personal  relation- 
ship to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  should,  wherever  possible,  be  administered 
by  such  authorities.  The  Government  White  Paper  on  Functions  in  England  and 
Wales  states;  ‘In  general,  the  Government  are  anxious  that  larger  responsibilities 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  district  councils.  These  councils  are  necessarily  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people  they  serve  than  county  councils  can  be,  a factor  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  the  case  of  those  services  which  intimately  affect  people’s 
daily  lives — for  example,  the  welfare,  health  and  education  services.’  The  White 
Paper  then  goes  on  to  define  the  functions  now  administered  by  County  Councils 
which  it  considers  could  with  greater  benefit  be  entrusted  to  district  councils  of 
reasonable  size.  These  are  in  the  main: 

(1)  Local  health  and  welfare  services  other  than — ■ 

(i)  residential  and  temporary  accommodation  under  Part  III  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act; 

(ii)  ambulances. 
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(2)  Those  education  functions  normally  exercised  at  present  by  excepted 
districts. 

Classified  roads  and  bridges.  ^ 

(4)  Town  and  Country  Planning  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  and 
preparation  of  town  maps. 

(5)  Shops. 

(6)  Theatres  and  cinemas. 

(7)  Weights  and  measures. 

(8)  Diseases  of  animals. 

(9)  Food  and  drugs. 

231  A proposed  pattern  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  now  »m.-rging  from  the  Government  White  Papers  and  the  Local  Government 
Bill  and  we  think  that  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong  for  a pattern  of  local 
government  to  be  imposed  on  London  which  was  completely  at  variance  with  that 
L for  the  provinces.  The  problems  of  local  government  in  London  are  not  unique 
except  as  regards  size,  and  even  in  this  respect  its  problems  do  not  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  other  great  conurbations  in  the  country. 

232  We  therefore  feel  that  the  ideal  pattern  of  local  government  for  the  Greater 
London  area  would  be  a series  of  ‘most  purpose’  local  authorities.  We  will  deal 
later  in  this  statement  with  the  question  of  their  size  and  resources,  and  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  residue  of  functions  which  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered locally.  In  the  meantime  our  considered  view  is  that  the  Borough  Councils 
should  have  conferred  on  them  powers  to  administer  the  following  functions,  set 
out  in  the  same  order  as  in  Part  1 and  with,  where  necessary,  a further  brief 
explanation. 

I.  Education 

All  local  authorities  which  are  at  present  Excepted  Districts  should  deal  with 
orimary  and  secondary  education  and  the  youth  employment  service.  It  is  rcco^ 
nised  that  in  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council  there  are  no  boroughs  which 
are  Excepted  Districts,  but  these  should  be  formed  for  the  areas  of  the  existing 
Divisions,  and  there  should  be  joint  committees  formed  from  representatives  of 
the  constituent  Borough  Councils  to  run  these. 

The  school  health  service — ^Borough  Councils. 


n.  Environmental  Health 


Baths,  washhouses  and  bathing  places. 

Ponds,  which  drain  into  the  sewers  (e.g.  Whitestone  Pond). 

Disinfestation,  although  where  necessary  joint  Committees  shouM  be  set  up 
only  one  station  is  necessary  for  the  area  of  several  Borough  Councils. 
Drainage  of  trade  premises. 

Public  conveniences. 

Refuse  collection. 

Regulation  and  sanitation  of  buildings. 

Sewerage,  except  main  drainage  and  disposal. 


where 


Street  cleansing.  . , , 

Burial  grounds  and  cemeteries,  with  joint  committees  where  necessary  for  crema- 

Parks  and  open  spaces,  except  very  large  ones  serving  London  as  a whole  (e.g. 

Hampstead  Heath).  * mn-i 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Traimng  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 


ITT.  Housing 


Provision  of  all  houses  within  own  area. 
Slum  clearance. 
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Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction  or 
improvement  of  houses. 

Regulation  of  building  and  by-laws. 

IV.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts,  except  Mental  Health 
and  the  Ambulance  Service. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  relating  to  the  care  of  old 
people  but  not  the  bUnd  or  handicapped,  nor  the  provision  of  temporary 
accommodation. 

Care  of  children,  except  provision  of  residential  homes  and  approved  schools. 
Registration  of  nurseries  and  child-minders. 

Notification  of  infectious  diseases. 

Health  education. 

V.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Except  the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  and  amendments  thereto. 

vr.  Traffic 

Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  except  Trunk 
Roads,  which  should  be  extended  within  the  County  of  London. 

Street  lighting. 

Parking  places. 

Road  safety. 

Bus  shelters  (except  where  provided  by  L.T.E.). 

Private  street  works. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  consider  that  the  following  functions  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  Councils: 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Shops  Acts,  street  trading  law  and  weights  and 
measures. 

2.  Registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

3.  Registration  of  electors. 

4.  Rating. 

5.  Allotments. 

6.  Food  and  drugs. 

7.  Libraries. 

233.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Borough  Councils  are  to  administer  efficiently  all  the 
functions  set  out  above,  they  must  have  adequate  population  and  financial  re- 
sources to  do  so.  The  possibility  of  amalgamations  and  revisions  of  Borough 
boundaries  will  have  to  be  gone  into  very  carefully  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
After  careful  consideration  we  have  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  an  indi- 
vidual Borough  to  submit  any  evidence  on  this  subject.  Any  views  expressed  are 
likely  to  be  coloured  (or  to  seem  to  be  coloured)  by  local  prejudices,  territorial 
ambitions,  and  political  considerations.  We  therefore  think  that  this  is  a task 
which  must  be  faced  by  an  entirely  independent  body,  such  as  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, after  making  such  enquiries  as  it  deems  necessary. 

234.  However,  it  is  thought  that  in  making  this  investigation  the  Commission 
should  be  guided  by  the  general  principle  that  existing  boroughs  should  not  be 
altered  unless  they  have  neither  the  population  nor  the  rateable  value  to  fulfil 
adequately  the  functions  allotted  to  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
White  Paper  on  Local  Government  Functions  considers  that  a population  of 
60,000  is  adequate  for  the  administration  of  most  of  the  functions  which  it  is 
recommended  in  their  report  should  be  conferred  on  borough  councils  and  that 
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exceptions  may  be  made  even  below  this  figure  where,  for  instance,  a borough 
has  a high  rateable  value  and  therefore  adequate  financial  resources.  The  Minister 
has  himself  stated  that  local  traditions  and  patriotism  should  not  be  needlessly 
sacrificed  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a tidy  plan. 

235.  We  have  also  considered  whether  some  form  of  rate  equalisation  should 
be  provided  in  the  London  area,  and  we  feel  that  at  least  within  the  area  of  the 
present  County  of  London,  rate  equalisation  should  be  continued,  although  it 
should  be  revised  in  operation  to  work  more  equitably  than  it  does  at  present. 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  areas  of  very  high  rateable  value  should  be  used  in  support 
of  the  areas  of  low  rateable  value.  To  give  practical  examples,  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  City  and  West  End  is  derived  from  the  vast  areas  of  industry  and  docks 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  it  seems  only  right  that  the  former  should  sub- 
sidise local  authority  functions  in  the  latter.  \^hiether  the  rate  equalisation  scheme 
should  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  of  Greater  London  is  a matter  requiring 
careful  consideration,  on  which  we  do  not  think  we  are  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion. 

236.  K it  is  accepted  that  Greater  London  should  be  divided  into  a series  of 
‘most  purpose*  authorities,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  type  of  authority  to 
administer  the  remaining  functions.  The  functions  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Further  education  and  special  schools.  These  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
functions  not  at  present  exercised  by  excepted  districts  (which  include,  inter 
alia,  training  of  teachers,  university  awards,  higher  technological  education, 
boarding  education). 

(2)  Mental  health  and  ambulance  service.  It  is  thought  that  in  a closely  built-up 
area  these  services  can  be  administered  with  much  greater  efficiency  if  no 
regard  is  paid  to  local  boundaries  and  the  services  are  organised  over  a 
wide  area. 

(3)  Sewage  disposal  and  refuse  disposal.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposal  here 
is  to  transfer  the  function  of  refuse  disposal  from  the  boroughs  to  a wider 
authority  such  as  the  ‘grouping’  system  based  on  voluntary  agreements 
between  the  boroughs  as  worked  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee,  It  is  thought  that  a clear  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  collection  of  refuse  (which  is  a local  and  personal  affair)  and 
the  bulk  disposal  which  can  be  done  probably  with  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  if  dealt  with  over  a large  area. 

(4)  Rivers  and  main  drainage.  The  existing  arrangements  would  be  continued. 

(5)  Large  parks  and  open  spaces  which  serve  London  as  a whole.  Although 
it  is  thought  that  parks  generally  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  borough 
council,  it  is  felt  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  very 
large  open  spaces  (of  which  Hampstead  Heath  would  be  one)  which  cannot 
be  said  to  serve  merely  the  needs  of  the  local  inhabitants  and  which  im- 
pinge over  the  boundaries  of  several  borough  councils. 

(6)  Preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  and  amendments  thereto.  Such  mat- 
ters as  overall  planning  of  principal  traffic  roads,  densities,  location  of  in- 
dustry, etc.,  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a local  basis.  However,  there  should 
obviously  be  provision  for  consultation  with  each  of  the  boroughs  con- 
cerned. 

(7)  The  problem  of  overspill  from  the  Greater  London  area,  i.e.  nominations 
for  New  Towns,  and  development  of  towns  under  the  Town  Development 
Act  (e.g.  Swindon).  This  is  closely  allied  to  overall  planning  problems. 

(8)  The  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  deprived  children,  and 
remand  homes  and  approved  schools.  It  is  thought  that  these  are  func- 
tions which  can  be  performed  with  more  beneficial  results  to  the  children 
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concerned  if  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  local  knowledge  as  to  origins  and 
the  destinations. 

(9)  Blind  and  other  handicapped  persons  and  persons  requiring  temporary 
accommodation.  As  the  number  of  these  is  not  large  in  any  particular 
district,  it  is  thought  that  the  function  can  be  organised  more  economically 
by  a body  operating  over  a wide  area. 

(10)  Fire  Brigade.  This,  like  ambulances,  is  a function  dependent  upon  control 
over  a wide  area  and  extreme  mobility. 

(11)  Provision  of  mortuaries.  This  is  a function  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Coroners’  districts  and  to  the  hospitals,  neither  of  which  have  any  relation- 
ship to  existing  borough  boundaries,  nor  is  it  a function  which  appears  to 
need  any  local  control  by  the  members  of  borough  councils. 

(12)  Diseases  of  animals.  This  is  a function  which  obviously  must  be  operated 
over  a wide  area  without  any  relationship  to  borough  boundaries. 

237.  There  appear  to  us  to  be  three  principal  ways  in  which  these  functions 
could  be  dealt  with,  each  having  merits  and  disadvantages  of  its  own.  (1)  By  having 
one  Greater  London  Authority  responsible  for  the  whole  area.  (2)  By  having  a 
series  of  County  Councils,  either  by  continuing  the  existing  ones  or  by  drawing 
new  boundaries  and  even  creating  new  authorities.  (3)  By  having  no  top-tier 
authority  apart  from  a series  of  ad  hoc  joint  committees  drawn  from  the  borough 
representatives,  each  covering  such  area  as  need  may  show. 

238.  We  have  no  very  firm  views  as  to  which  is  the  best  of  these  three  alterna- 
tives, but  have  the  following  comments  to  make  on  each. 

Greater  London  Authority 

239.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  criteria  in  deciding  whether  a large 
conurbation  should  be  treated  as  one  city: 

(i)  the  aggregation  of  buildings; 

(ii)  the  sense  of  community,  and 

(iii)  a homogeneous  machinery  of  local  government  and  of  social  organisation. 
London  undoubtedly  has  each  of  these  criteria  with  the  exception  that  it  does  not 
possess  at  the  moment  a homogeneous  machinery  of  local  government.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  although  London  has  become  huge,  un- 
wieldy, heterogeneous  and  with  many  conflicting  local  interests  within  its  greater 
whole,  there  is  nevertheless  a considerable  centripetal  force  whereby  all  its 
inhabitants  from  the  centre  to  the  outskirts  regard  themselves  both  in  work  and 
recreation  as  being  inhabitants  of  one  large  capital  city. 

240.  If  there  should  be  some  form  of  overall  central  authority,  the  next  prob- 
lem is  how  far  (both  geographically  and  functionally)  should  its  powers  extend. 

241.  So  far  as  geography  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  its  area  should  contain 
at  least  the  whole  of  the  existing  conurbation.  A more  difficult  problem  to  decide 
is  whether  it  should  also  include  a considerable  rural  area  surrounding  the  conur- 
bation in  order  that  the  planning  of  town  and  surrounding  country  could  be 
dealt  with  as  a whole.  This  would  be  an  attractive  proposition  if  the  thought  of 
the  day  considered  that  a city  such  as  London  should  be  provided  with  reasonable 
elbow  room  around  its  boundaries  for  future  expansion.  It  has,  however,  now  been 
decided  (and  in  our  opinion  rightly  so)  that  the  built-up  area  of  Greater  London 
is,  if  anything,  already  too  large  and  should  not  in  any  circumstances  be  further 
extended.  There  is  therefore  a strong  case  for  saying  that  the  Green  Belt  area 
around  London  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  other  authorities  whose  basic 
philosophy  is  to  preserve  the  existing  rural  areas  and  to  fight  to  the  last  against 
any  extension  of  the  Greater  London  sprawl. 
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242  So  far  as  functions  are  concerned,  it  is  our  view  that  the  regional  adminis- 
tration should  be  confined  only  to  those  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  adminis- 
ter over  a wide  area.  There  are  certain  basic  essentials  for  such  wide  administration. 

(a)  It  must  be  a function  or  facility  which  although  situated  wholly  or  partially 
in  one  district,  nevertheless  serves  the  whole  area.  Examples  of  such  may  be 
large  open  spaces,  main  drainage,  sewage  disposal  and  possibly  refuse  dis- 
posal. 

(b)  Certain  functions  require  a high  degree  of  specialisation  and  may  only  affect 
a comparatively  small  number  of  people  in  each  district.  Examples  of  such 
functions  are'  further  education,  mental  deficiency,  special  schools,  and  chil- 
dren’s residential  homes. 

(c)  The  function  may  require  planning  and  co-ordination  over  the  whole  area. 
Obvious  examples  of  this  would  be  the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan 
and  naming  of  streets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  functions  previously  set  out  as  appropriate  to  the 
upper-tier  authority  that  they  aU  fulfil  these  three  criteria. 

243.  The  great  objection,  however,  to  a Greater  London  Authority  which  is 
bound  to  be  voiced  by  the  vast  majority  of  authorities  in  Outer  London,  is  that 
any  authority  covering  a population  of  8%  millions  would  be  bound  to  be 
dangerously  large  in  both  size  and  power,  would  cease  to  be  local  in  any  real 
sense,  and  might  become  a dangerous  rival  to  the  country’s  central  government, 
being,  as  it  would  be,  as  large  as  many  countries  in  the  world. 

County  Councils 

244.  There  are  at  present  six  counties  dealing  whoUy  or  partially  with  the 
administration  of  Greater  London.  If  they  remained  as  they  were  (though  with 
less  functions  than  now)  there  would  certainly  be  less  upheaval  on  reorganisation, 
and  none  of  them  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  become  too  powerful.  But  each 
of  these  counties  has  no  relationship  with  the  others  and,  with  the  exception  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  they  have  considerable  interests  which  are  outside  and 
often  conflicting  with  the  interests  of  the  Greater  London  area.  It  seems  to  us 
quite  wrong  that  metropolitan  Essex,  for  instance,  should  be  governed  from 
Chelmsford.  Therefore  we  feel  that  if  the  County  Council  system  of  top-tier 
authority  be  applied,  the  Counties  should  be  confined  to  the  conurbation  of 
Greater  London. 

Joint  Committees 

245.  This  system,  which  is  based  entirely  on  voluntary  co-operation  between  the 
boroughs,  is  one  of  those  typical  British  methods  of  government  which,  though 
untenable  to  the  tidy  mind  of  the  planner  or  constitution  maker,  is  one  which 
works  surprisingly  well  in  practice,  mainly  because  there  is  a general  goodwill  and 
effort  to  make  it  work  on  all  sides. 

246.  The  best  practical  examples  of  this  form  of  government  are  the  Metro- 
politan and  Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committees,  which  do  a great  deal  of 
useful  co-ordination  already,  either  over  the  whole  area  of  their  jurisdiction,  or 
over  parts  thereof,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  schemes. 

247.  'We  have  set  out  three  possible  methods  of  top-tier  administration.  We 
wish  to  emphasize  our  view  that  the  functions  performed  by  whichever  type  of 
authority  is  considered  best  for  the  top-tier  administration  should  be  kept  to  the 
minimum  outlined  above. 

Leslie  Room, 

Town  Hall,  Chairman. 

Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.3. 

May,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Holborn  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

The  following  information  on  the  services  and  functions  performed  by  the 
Borough  Council  or  the  London  County  Council,  either  separately  or  jointly, 
together  with  the  Council’s  recommendations,  is  set  out  in  brief  form  under  the 
headings  asked  for  in  a letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this  statement  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  existing  constitution  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  remains  unchanged  and  relate  only  to  the  existing  functions  of 
local  authorities  referred  to  in  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  from  the 
Royal  Commission  and  to  the  manner  in  which  these  functions  should  be  allocated 
as  between  the  London  County  Council  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 
Other  matters  such  as  possible  changes  in  the  constitution  and/or  boundaries  of 
the  existing  local  authorities  have  not  yet  been  considered  and  the  Council 
expressly  reserve  their  right  to  submit  views  and  give  evidence  to  the  Commission 
on  these  issues  at  a later  date. 


1.  EDUCATION 

(a)  Under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  local  education  authority  in  London  is 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  have  no  direct 
educational  functions.  There  is  no  power  under  the  Education  Act  for  the  London 
County  Council  to  delegate  any  of  their  functions  as  a local  education  authority 
to  a Metropolitan  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council’s  only  indirect  educa- 
tional function  is  the  appointment  of  certain  School  Managers  and  even  here, 
the  School  Managers  exercise  only  comparatively  minor  functions. 


(b)  Appointment  of  School  Managers  and  Governors 

(0  County  and  Voluntary  Primary  Schools 

Section  17(1)  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  provides,  inter  alia,  that  for  every 
county  school  and  for  every  voluntary  school,  there  shall  be  an  instrument  for  the 
constitution  of  the  body  of  Managers  or  Governors  of  the  school. 

The  instrument  of  management  for  every  county  primary  school  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  two-thirds  of  the  Managers  by  the  local  education  authority 
and  one-third  by  the  minor  authority. 

There  is  only  one  county  primary  school  in  Hoibom,  in  respect  of  which  there 
are  twelve  School  Managers — ^four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  Holborn  Borough 
Council  as  the  minor  authority. 

The  instrument  of  management  for  every  voluntary  primary  school  in  Holborn 
of  which  there  are  five,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  four  foundation  managers 
and  two  representative  managers — one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  Holborn 
Borough  Council,  as  the  minor  authority. 
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(ii)  County  and  Voluntary  Secondary  Schools 

The  instrument  of  government  for  secondary  schools  does  not  provide  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  body  of  governors  of  persons  appointed  by  the  minor  authority. 
The  two  Secondary  Schools  in  Holbom,  therefore,  have  no  Governors  appointed 
by  the  Holborn  Borough  Council,  as  the  minor  authority. 

recommendation.  That  provision  be  made  to  enable  the  Borough  Conncil  to 
appoint  a representative  on  the  body  of  Governors  of  secondary  schools  within  their 
boroughs. 

(iii)  Technical,  Commercial  and  Day  Colleges 

Section  42  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  requires  a local  education  authority  (in 
this  case  the  London  County  Council)  to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  a 
scheme  for  further  education  for  their  area.  This  scheme  includes  provision  for 
management  by  Boards  of  Governors. 

Under  a scheme  prepared  by  the  London  County  Council  a specified  number  of 
Governors  are  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  nominations  for 
other  Governors  are  submitted  by  the  professional  and  trade  bodies  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  London  County  Council  to  the  two  Technical  Colleges  and  one  College 
of  Commerce  in  Holborn.  There  is  also  power  to  co-opt  further  Governors.  In 
addition,  nine  Governors  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  and  five 
Governors  are  co-opted  to  the  single  day  college  in  the  Borough. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  is  the  minor  authority  (in  this  case  the  Holborn 
Borough  Council)  required  to  nominate  or  appoint  Governors. 

recommendation.  That  provision  be  made  to  enable  the  Borough  Council  to 
appoint  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  technical,  commercial  and  day 
colleges  within  their  borough. 

(c)  School  Health  Service— Education  Acts,  1944  to  1953 
Local  education  authorities  are  required  to  arrange  for  the  medical  inspection 
of  pupils  in  attendance  at  any  school  or  college  maintained  by  them,  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  secure  the  provision  of  free  medical  treatment  for  pupils  for 
whom  primary,  secondary  or  further  education  is  provided  by  them,  exclusive 
of  domiciliary  treatment.  . . . j 

They  are  also  required  to  provide  comprehensive  facihties  for  free  dental  treat- 
ment for  pupils  in  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  them.  _ 

In  Holborn,  these  services  are  provided  by  the  London  County  Council,  being 
administered  locally  by  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  from  Divisional  Offices. 


(d)  Cleansing  of  School  Children 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Sec.  126 

A county  medical  officer  of  health  or  person  authorised  by  him  may  examine  any 
school  child,  and  if  the  child  is  found  to  be  verminous,  may  take  steps  to  have  the 
child  properly  cleansed,  either  by  the  parent  or  at  a cleansing  station.  ^ 

In  Holborn,  school  children  are  inspected  by  the  L.C.C.  Nursing  Sister  and,  if 
verminous,  are  required  to  attend  at  Finsbury  Health  Centre,  where  by  arrange- 
ment the  dPimsing  is  carried  out  for  the  London  County  Council  by  Finsbury 
Borough  Council. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  these  two  services,  (c)  and  (d)  above,  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council,  as  the  local  education  authority. 
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2.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Part  VII 

Power  to  provide  and  equip  baths  and  wash-houses  or  to  take  over  privately- 
owned  baths  and  wash-houses,  to  make  by-laws  as  to  their  regulation  and  manage- 
ment  and  to  make  charges  for  their  use.  ‘Baths’  include  swimming  baths,  open  or 
covered.  These  powers  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 


(b)  Disinfestation — ^Rodent  Repression 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949 
Lays  a duty  upon  local  authorities  to  see  that  their  district  is  kept  free  from 
rats  and  mice,  and  empowers  them  to  carry  out  inspections,  and  to  require  owners 
and  occupiers  to  keep  their  land  and  premises  free  from  infestation. 

This  duty  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 


(c)  Cleansing  or  Destruction  of  Verminous  Articles 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Sec.  122 
Power  to  remove,  cleanse,  disinfect  or  destroy  any  verminous  article  from 
house,  street,  stall  or  place.  These  powers  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council 

(d)  Cleansing  of  Verminous  Houses 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Sec.  123 

Power  to  require  disinfestation  of  verminous  houses  and  to  disinfect  houses.  These 
powers  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 


(e)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 


London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953,  Part  II 
Gives  power  to  London  County  Council  and  Borough  Council  to  control  volume 
and  content  of  effluent  from  trade  premises  being  discharged  into  sewers. 

A proposal  to  discharge  a new  or  modified  effluent  from  trade  premises  into  the 
London  Sewerage  system  shall  be  notified  to  the  Borough  Council  in  whose  area 
me  premises  are  situate.  The  Borough  Council  have  to  notify  the  London  County 
Council  and  any  other  authority  affected,  of  any  proposal.  Where  the  sewer  to 
which  the  premises  are  connected  is  vested  in  either: 


(i)  The  Borough  Council,  the  London  County  Council  may  specify  conditions 
to  be  embodied  in  a ‘notice  of  proposed  conditions’. 

(ii)  The  London  County  Council,  then  a notice  is  served  by  that  authority. 

Agreements  may  be  entered  into  for  the  regulated  discharge  of  effluents,  between 
occupiers  of  premises  and  the  sewer  authority  and  between  sewer  authorities 


^ A register  of  aU  agreements  and  conditions  imposed  is  to  be  kept  (for  inspection) 
m respect  of  premises  discharging  effluent.  r ^ 

damage  of  trade  premises  is  controfied  by  the  London  County  Council 
administered  jointly  by  the  London  County 
C Borough  Council.  So  far,  the  administration  of  this  Act  has 

worked  smoothly  and  no  serious  defects  have  been  encountered. 
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(f)  Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms 
Public  Health  (.London)  Act,  1936,  Secs.  234  & 235 

The  Borough  CouncU  is  required  to  provide  proper  place  for  reception  of  the 
dead  and  may  provide  accommodation  for  post  mortem  examinations. 

The  Holhorn  Borough  Council’s  mortuary  and  post  mortem  room  is  now  dis- 
used. The  coroner  for  this  area  arranges  for  ah  bodies  under  his  control  to  be 
dealt  with  at  St.  Pancras.  Where  accommodation  is  otherwise  required,  the 
Borough  Council  has  an  agreement  with  Westminster  City  Council  for  bodies  to 
be  received  at  the  Westminster  mortuary. 

(g)  Public  Conveniences 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Sec.  113 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  conveniences  lies  wholly  within  the 
province  of  the  Borough  Council  and  no  difficulties  have  been  met. 

^ So  far  as  open  spaces  maintained  by  the  London  County  Council  are  concerned, 
the  County  Council  have  power  to  provide  public  conveniences  under  their  private 
Acts. 

(h)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Part  HI  and  by-laws  under  Public  Health  (Lon- 
don) Act,  1891;  London  Traffic  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Consolidation  Pro- 
visional Regulations,  1934,  under  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  is  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  Borough 
Council. 

Coilection.  The  only  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  are  those  of  early 
morning  collection  and  this  is  a physical  difficulty,  and  not  one  which  can  be 
solved  by  legislation  or  administration. 

Disposal.  With  regard  to  disposal,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are 
mutually  grouped  under  a scheme  organised  through  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Standing  Joint  Committee  and  this  grouping  has,  so  far  as  this  Council  is  con- 
cerned, worked  to  every  advantage. 

Again,  the  only  difficulties  met  with  are  physical  ones,  e.g.  the  problem  of  dis- 
posal of  refuse  during  adverse  weather  conditions,  snow,  fog,  etc.,  and  during 
labour  troubles,  such  as  strikes.  Here  again,  legislation  would  be  of  little  or  no 
assistance. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  grouping  system  of  refuse  disposal  mentioned  above 
be  continued  in  its  existing  form. 

(i)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Drainage 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Secs.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41  and  53  London 
County  Council  Drainage  By-laws,  1934,  and  London  County  Council  By-laws 
with  respect  to  waterclosets,  urinals,  etc.,  1930. 

These  empower  the  Borough  Council  to  control  construction  of  new  drainage 
work. 

Buildings — Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936 
Nuisances — Borough  Council. 
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Food  and  Drags  Act,  1955,  and  Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  1955 
Standards  of  food  premises — ^Borough  CounciL 
Registration  of  food  premises — Borough  Council. 

MiBt  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949 

Standards  for  dairy  farms— Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 
Standards  for  dairies — ^Borough  Council. 

Shops  Act,  1950 

Ventilation,  temperature,  sanitary  accommodation,  lighting,  washing  facilities, 
etc. — Borough  Council. 

Closing  hours,  Sunday  trading,  employment  of  young  persons — ^London  County 
Council. 

It  has  been  agreed  between  the  L.C.C.  and  Borough  Councils  to  transfer  to 
Borough  Councils  public  control,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Shops  Act,  powers  in 
connection  with  the  comfort  and  health  of  shop  workers,  except  at  places  licensed 
for  public  entertainment. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  so  far  as  public  control  at  places  licensed  for  public 
^tertainment  is  concerned,  this  should  remain  within  the  purview  of  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  Fire  Service. 

Factories  Acts,  1937  and  1948 

Sanitary  accommodation  in  all  factories  and  in  non-power  factories,  matters 
relating  to  cleanliness,  overcrowding,  ventilation,  lighting  and  drainage  of  floors 
are  dealt  with  by  Borough  Council.  All  other  matters  hy  the  Factory  Inspector. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956 

Control  of  smoke  emission  from  chimneys — Borough  Council. 

Smoke  Control  areas — Borough  Council. 

(j)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  L.C.C.  General  Powers  Acts 

The  Borough  Council  is  the  sewer  authority  for  local  sewers  and  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  authority  for  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal.  No  new 
sewers  can  be  constructed  or  old  ones  abandoned  without  the  prior  authority  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  this  is  quite  understandable,  as  new  sewers  which 
may  be  constructed  or  old  sewers  abandoned  without  the  knowledge  of  the  L.C.C., 
would  leave  them  unaware  of  probable  sewage  flows  and  would  leave  them  with- 
out knowledge  for  determining  the  size  and  capacity  of  main  sewers  or  the  extent 
of  works  required  for  sewage  disposal. 

No  difficulties  arise  as  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County 
Council  in  this  respect. 


(k)  Street  Cleansing 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Part  II 

The  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  is  wholly  responsible  for  street  cleansing 
and  again  this  is  a clear-cut  service  in  which  no  difficulties  arise  which  might  be 
overcome  by  legislation.  In  common  with  the  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  the 
clearing  and  cleansing  of  boundary  streets  is  agreed  with  the  adjoining  boroughs 
on  a boundary  maintenance  agreement. 
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(1)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906.  Transfer  of  Powers  (London)  Order,  1933,  under  Local 
Government  Act,  1929.  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1881-1890  and  L.C.C. 
General  Powers  Acts 

There  are  two  authorities  for  the  establishment  and  administration  of  parks  and 
open  spaces,  namely,  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council.  The  control,  however,  is  not  of  a two-tier  nature  but  quite  independent. 
No  difficulties  have  arisen  as  between  the  two  authorities. 

recommendation.  That  parks  and  open  spaces  which  are  primarily  local  in 
character  should  be  the  responsibility  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Large  parks 
and  open  spaces  which  are  commonly  utilised  by  the  general  public  of  London  (Le. 
Hampstead  Heath)  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
Under  Section  4 of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  Borough 
Councils  and  the  London  County  Council  have  power  to  provide,  equip  and  main- 
tain lands,  whether  situate  within  or  without  their  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
gymnasiums,  playing  fields,  holiday  camps  or  camping  sites  or  centra  for  the  use 
of  clubs,  societies  or  organisations  having  athletic,  social  or  educational  objects. 
They  may  manage  the  lands  and  buildings  themselves  or  make  any  necessa.ry 
arrangements  with  the  organisations  concerned  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 
Where  necessary.  Wardens,  Teachers  and  Leaders  may  be  trained. 

Power  is  also  provided  under  various  other  local  Acts  to  provide  and  maintain 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  athletic  tracks,  tenuis  courts,  bowling  greens,  rifle 
ranges  and  various  other  open-air  pastimes. 

No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  as  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the 
London  County  Council. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  functions  under  this  Act  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Borough  Councils  who  would  accept  the  London  County  Council  as  the  co-ordinating 
authority. 


3.  Housiag 

(a)  Provision  of  Housing 

The  Council  acts  as  a housing  authority  in  accordance  with  Part  V of  the  Housing 
Act,  1957,  which  authorises  the  provision  by  local  authorities  of  housing  accom- 
modation by  the  erection  of  houses,  by  the  conversion  of  any  buildings  into  hou^, 
by  acquiring  houses  (including  compulsory  acquisition)  and  by  altering,  enlarging, 
repairing  or  improving  hduses  or  buildings  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
local  authority.  These  powers  in  Loudon  are  carried  out  concurrently  with  the 
London  County  Council,  except  that  the  County  Council  is  the  only  local  authonW 
in  London  permitted  to  provide  housing  accommodation  outside  the  Adminis- 
trative County. 

The  Borough  Council  maintains  a housing  register  of  persons  requiring  accom- 
modation or  alternative  accommodation  in  the  Borough,  and  submite  to  the 
London  County  Council  particulars,  where  appropriate,  of  persons  desirous  and 
eligible  for  housing  in  new  or  expanded  towns. 

It  would  make  for  better  administrative  control  if  all  housing  in  the  Borough  were 
the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  instead  of  concurrent  power  between  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  two  authorities  to  apply 
constantly  the  same  standards  in  relation  to  need,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
policies  of  the  Borough  Council  and  County  Council  can  vary  considerably. 

If  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  all  housing  were  that  of  the  Borough 
Council,  it  would  simplify  the  housing  schemes  within  the  Borough  Council’s 
boundaries  besides  giving  added  flexibility. 

(b)  Requisitioned  Premises 

The  powers  relating  to  requisitioned  premises  for  housing  purposes  are  operated 
wholly  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  powers  delegated  under  and  by  virtue  of 
Regulation  51  of  the  Defence  Regulations,  1939,  to  requisition  accommodatiou 
have  been  repealed  by  the  Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amendment)  Act, 
1955.  Under  that  Act,  the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment to  retain  possession  of  requisitioned  houses  was  terminated  on  6th  June, 
1955,  and  the  right  to  possession  of  all  such  houses  was  vested  in  the  appropriate 
local’ authority,  who  were  authorised  to  retain  possession  until  31st  March,  1960, 
at  the  latest.  On  the  inception  of  that  Act,  the  Borough  Council  had  under  requisi- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Minister  911  dwellings  which  were  transferred  to  the  Borough 
Council.  Since  that  date,  339  dwellings  have  been  released  either  on  the  owners 
accepting  licensees  as  statutory  tenants  or  with  vacant  possession,  but  the  Council 
still  has  572  dwellings  under  requisition. 

(c)  Slum  Qearance 

(i)  The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  under  Part  II  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957, 
for  ensuring  the  demolition  or  closing  or  repair  of  unfit  houses  within  the  Borough 
or  for  the  closing  of  parts  of  buildings  which  are  unfit. 

(ii)  Under  Section  52  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  both  the  Borough  Council  and 
the  London  County  Council  are  concurrently  responsible  authorities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  III  of  the  Act,  in  so  far  as  clearance  areas  are  concerned.  Where  an 
official  representation  relating  to  not  more  than  ten  houses  is  made  to  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Section  provides  that  the  County  Council  shall,  unless  they 
consider  that  the  area  should  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  a clearance  area,  forward 
the  representation  to  the  Borough  Council  concerned. 

If  the  whole  of  the  housing  responsibility  rested  with  the  individual  Borough, 
slum  clearance  and  rehousing  could  quite  well  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough 
Council  which  would  again  give  greater  scope  for  comprehensive  development,  and 
sites  which  are  urgently  required  for  development  could  be  dealt  with  immediately 
instead  of  being  left  vacant  after  demolition  of  slum  properties.  This  aspect  of 
slum  clearance  is  tied  up  with  the  full  responsibilities  for  housing  by  the  Borough 
Council.  Liaison  with  the  County  Council  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of 
overspill,  etc. 

The  problem  of  housing  in  Holborn  is  a big  one  in  that  the  majority  of  tenants, 
by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  require  to  be  housed  in  Holborn  or  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

(iii)  Action  for  abatement  of  overcrowding  in  accordance  with  Part  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  responsible,  except  for  the  submis- 
sion of  proposals  for  the  provision  of  new  houses  required  in  order  to  abate 
overcrowding,  the  submission  of  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Borough  Council  are,  however,  required  to  submit  their  report  and 
any  proposals  for  provision  of  such  new  houses  to  the  London  County  Council; 
the  County  Council,  in  the  event  of  their  not  agreeing  with  the  Borough  Council's 
conclusions,  are  required  to  consult  with  the  Borough  Council  with  a view  to 
reaching  agreement;  the  County  Council  then  transmit  to  the  Minister  the  report 
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f the  Borough  CouncU  or  such  revised  report  as  may  be  agreed.  In  the  event  of 
difference  arising  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  the  dif- 
ference is  required  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister,  whose  decision  is  final. 

cFCOMMENDATION.  That  the  statutory  powers  relating  to  housing  witto  the 
harmuh  should  be  the  function  of  the  Borough  Council,  that  the  existing  London  Coun^ 
fViun^  housing  estates  in  the  borough  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Cornell; 
ae  London  County  Council  should  retain  theu:  housing  powers  for  out-county  builduig 
only. 

fdl  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
^ ^ or  Improvement  of  Houses 

Powers  in  connection  with  the  above  matters  are  conferred  on  Borough  Councils 
bv  the  Housing  Act.  1949,  Section  4 (advances  for  acquisition,  construction,  etc 
of  houses),  Section  5 (guarantee  or  repayment  of  advances  by  Building  Societies) 
and  Section  20  (grants  to  persons  other  than  local  authorities  for  improvement 
of  housing  accommodation)  and  Section  121  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957  (a^ange- 
ments  with  housing  associations  for  improvement  of  housing  accommodation). 
The  County  Council  has  concurrent  powers  in  all  these  respects,  but  m practice 
does  not  normally  operate  them  in  those  Boroughs  where  the  Borough  Councils 
have  agreed  to  apply  the  provisions  within  their  areas,  although  they  may  do  in 

a central  London  borough  such  as  Holbom,  individual  private  houses  are 
virtually  non-existent,  so  that  improvement  grants  only  apply  in  practice  to  tene- 
ments owned  by  Housing  Associations  and  Trusts.  _ 

Useful  work  has,  however,  already  been  achieved  in  Holbom  in  the  exercise  of 
these  powers.  With  the  local  knowledge  available  it  is  possible  to  do  the  maximum 
amount  of  good  and  to  make  improvement  grants  where  the  greatest  need  exists, 
particularly  in  relation  to  housing  conditions  in  the  iinmediate  area. 

The  Council  has  never  adopted  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acte,  nor 
applied  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  because  loans  under  any  of  ftese 
provisions  cannot  be  made  where  the  value  of  the  property  exceeds  C OTO.  There 
would  be  few  properties  in  this  Borough  that  would  fall  within  that  hmit.  No 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  financing  or  administering  these  powers. 

recommendation.  That  the  powers  conferred  under  this  heading  should  pri- 
marily be  the  responsibility  of  Borough  Councils. 

(e)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

London  Building  Acts,  1930-39.  Metropolitan  Paving  Act,  1817.  Metropolis 
Management  Acts,  1855-62 

The  regulation  of  buildings  and  by-laws  is  either  administered  by  the  London 
County  Council  or  by  tbe  Borough  Council,  and  the  matters  dealt  with  are  usuaUy 
those  concerning  projections  in  front  of  building  lines  or  projections  over  the 
public  way.  There  is  rather  a complicated  control  by  the  London  County  9°."°°^ 
through  the  District  Surveyor  and  there  is  not  a clear  dmsion  of  the  re^onsibdities 
of  either  party.  The  division  of  responsibilities  should  be  clearly  marked  and  the 
Borough  Council  should  have  stronger  and  wider  powers  than  they  have  at  the 
moment  to  control  projections  and  encroachments  on  the  pubhc  way. 

RECOMMENDATION,  (a)  That,  subject  to  regulation  by  Nation^  Model  by-laws, 
an  the  functions  set  out  under  this  heading  be  tranrfe^  to  Councils. 

(b)  Tbat  the  services  of  the  District  Surveyor  be  ‘™isferrrf  whoUy  to  ^ 

Councils,  joint  appointments  being  made  where  it  is  uneconomic  for  a borough  to  engage 
whole-time  services  of  such  an  officer. 
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4.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(a)  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 

Provision  of  Health  Centres. 

Care  of  mothers  and  young  children. 

Midwifery. 

Health  visiting. 

Home  nursing. 

Vaccination  and  immunisation. 

Ambulance  services. 

Domestic  help. 

Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after  care. 

All  the  services  referred  to  in  (a)  above  are  at  present  administered  by  tht 
London  County  Council.  For  some  years  past  negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  for  the  transferring  of  certain  services  to  the  Borough  Councils 
and  it  was  agreed  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  in  1955,  that  the  following  services  should  be  transferred  from  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Councils: 

Health  Services 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare. 

Day  Nurseries. 

Vaccination  and  immunisation  of  children  below  school  age. 

Foot  Clinics. 

Regulation  of  child  minders  and  private  day  nurseries. 

Voluntary  child-minders  service. 

The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils  would  each  employ  health 
visitors,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary,  for  the  services  which  they  administer  (the 
Borough  Councils  for  maternity  and  child  welfare,  the  County  Council  for,  in  the 
main,  the  school  health  service).  The  County  Council  would  continue  to  provide 
a home-help  service;  the  Borough  Councils  would  be  invested  with  concurrent 
powers  to  employ  home  helps. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ambulance  Service  which 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  a central  authority  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fire  Service,  all 
the  functions  indicated  above  as  being  carried  out  by  the  London  County  Council  be 
transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 

(b)  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  and  1951 

Sec.  47.  Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention. 

Sec.  50.  Burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead. 

Both  these  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 

Part  in.  Provision  of  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  temporary 
accommodation  for  displaced  persons.  Welfare  services  for  blind, 
deaf,  dumb  and  crippled  persons,  etc. 

These  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  London  County  Council. 

RECOMMENDATION.  'That,  with  the  exception  of  the  services  to  the  blind  and  other 
specialist  services,  these  functions  be  transferred  to  Borough  Councils. 

(c)  Care  of  Children 
Children  Act,  1948 

Provision  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  children  without  parents  or  guardians,  or 
whose  parents  are  temporarily  unable  to  look  after  them. 
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Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933 

Matters  relating  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  and  exposure  to  moral  and  physi- 
cal danger;  employment;  the  protection  of  children  in  relation  to  criminal  and 
summary  proceedings;  the  provision  of  remand  homes  and  approved  schools,  and 
committal  to  the  care  of  fit  persons. 

(d)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulations  Act,  1948 
Provides  for  the  registration  and  control  of  nurseries  and  child  minders. 

The  functions  in  (c)  and  (d)  above  are  carried  out  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

recommendation.  That  those  functions  mentioned  in  (c)  and  (d)  above  not 
related  to  education  be  transferred  to  Borough  Councils. 

(e)  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  Infectious  Disease  Regulations 
Notification  of  infectious  disease. 

Provision  of  Disinfecting  and  Cleansing  Station  and  vehicles. 

Disinfection  of  articles  and  premises. 

Prevention  of  spread  of  infectious  disease. 

These  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(f)  Health  Education 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  Sec,  298 
Publication  of  information  as  to  health  or  disease. 

These  functions  are  performed  by  both  the  London  County  Council  and 
Borough  Council. 


5.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947 

Under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  London  County  Council 
is  the  planning  authority  for  the  whole  area  of  the  County  of  London,  and  is 
only  required  to  consult  with  the  Borough  Council  on  applications  where  the 
development: 

(i)  would,  whether  in  accordance  with  the  development  plan  or  not,  conflict 
materially  with  existing  development  in  the  locality  in  which  the  land  is 
situate,  or 

(ii)  would  conflict  wifli  proposals  to  construct  or  widen  streets  notified  to  the 
local  planning  authority  by  that  Borough. 

In  respect  of  any  application  for  a change  of  use  of  residential  property,  the 
County  Council  has  to  obtain  the  Borough  Council’s  views  on  the  application  and 
if  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough 
Council,  the  application  has  to  be  referred  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  a final  decision  (Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning [Housing  Accommodation]  Direction,  1952). 

Control  of  advertisements  has  been  wholly  delegated  by  the  London  County 
Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council,  who  operate  this  under  the  Control 
of  Advertisement  Regulations,  1948. 
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There  is  a certain  amount  of  duplication  of  administration  and  technical  wort 
occupied  in  giving  statutory  observations  to  the  County  Council  on  Town  Planning 
applications  for: 

(a)  New  building  projects. 

(b)  Alterations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings. 

(c)  Change  of  use,  and 

(d)  Temporary  buildings. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  County  Council  to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a 
master  plan  and  for  overall  comprehensive  planning  policies  which  include  the 
preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  and  revisions  thereto.  There  is  no  practical 
reason,  however,  why  the  London  County  Council  should  not  delegate  to  the 
Borough  Council  the  powers  to  deal  with  all  applications  of  the  type  of  work 
set  out  under  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  outlined  above.  The  Borough  Council  would  be 
controlled  overall  by  the  zoning  contained  in  the  Development  Plan  and  general 
policies  laid  down  by  the  London  County  Council. 

With  regard  to  major  improvement  schemes  for  which  the  London  County 
Council  are  responsible  and  which  materially  affect  the  Borough,  such  as  major 
road  improvements,  i.e.  Kingsway  Roundabout  and  St.  Giles  Circus,  an  improved 
procedure  of  consultation  is  desirable  which  would  enable  Borough  Councils  to 
have  statutory  rights  to  be  consulted  and  for  their  views  to  be  taken  into  account 
at  every  stage  of  development. 

RECOMMENDATION,  (a)  That  there  should  be  the  maximum  possible  transfer  of 
pianning  control  to  Borough  Councils,  and  also  of  the  powers  to  deal  with  the  matters 
set  out  under  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  above. 

(b)  That  Borough  Councils  be  empowered  to  initiate  proposals  for  a change  in  major 
planning  at  any  time. 

6.  TRAFFIC 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  1855-62;  Highways  Act,  1835;  Metropolitan  Paving 
Act,  1817,  and  London  Building  Acts,  1930-39 

The  major  improvement  authority  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  London  County 
Council  although  major  improvements  are  carried  out  by  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  as  well.  It  is  felt  that  the  whole  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  is  archaic  and 
should  be  considerably  reviewed.  Although  the  over-riding  authority  is  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  usually  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
Metropolis  is  called  in  to  advise  on  traffic  conditions.  Besides  these  authorities 
there  are,  of  course,  many  other  authorities  and  Statutory  Bodies  which  have  to 
be  consulted,  for  instance,  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  process  is  extremely  cumbersome  and 
does  not  leave  the  local  authority  finally  with  real  authority  in  these  matters. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  legislation  governing  matters  of  construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges  should  be  reviewed. 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  Sec.  130 
Apart  from  trunk  roads  (there  are  none  at  the  moment  within  Metropolitan 
London),  the  lighting  authority  is  the  MetropoUtan  Borough  Council.  No  difficulty 
m met  here  except,  of  course,  adverse  criticism  of  schemes  by  such  bodies  as  the 
Fine  Arts  Council,  the  Council  of  Industrial  Design  and  various  Architectural  and 
Historical  Groups. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  the 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Engineers  and  Surveyors  produced  a series 
of  practice  notes  for  street  lighting  in  London  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  in  order  to  provide  for  uniformity  in  street  lighting,  is 
that  the  responsibility  for  street  lighting  should  remain  as  at  present  with  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  but  that  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  should  act  as 
the  central  co-ordinating  authority  on  similar  lines  as  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee acts  with  regard  to  refuse  disposal,  but  without  the  need  for  grouping  of 
Boroughs. 

recommendation.  That  street  Ughtiiig  should  continue  to  he  the  responsihiHty 
of  Borough  Councils  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Conunittee  acting 
as  the  central  co-ordinating  body. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
London  Building  Acts,  1930-39 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  naming  of  streets  and 
numbering  of  houses  and  in  this  respect  they  usually  consult  the  Borough  Council. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  responsibility  for  numbering  of  houses  should  be 
transferred  to  Borough  Councils. 


(d)  Parking  Places 
London  Traffic  Regulations,  -1934 
Road  Traffic  Act,  1956 

Although  it  may  be  generally  thought  that  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
is  responsible  for  parking  places,  in  fact,  the  Borough  Council  has  indeed  very 
little  authority.  The  appointment  of  parking  places  is  overhurdened  with  fa.r  too 
many  consents  to  he  obtained  from  other  bodies  and  the  legislation  for  appointing 
parking  places  would  appear  to  be  top  weighted  and  althongh  the  local  authority 
ultimately  becomes  responsible  for  the  erection  of  notices  appointing  parking 
places,  the  scheme  is  finally  administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  parking  places 
should  be  transferred  to  Borough  Councils. 

(e)  Road  Safety 

Road  Safety  is  within  the  province  of  the  local  authority  through  their  Road 
Safety  Committees,  but  as  so  much  of  the  work  is  grant  earning,  it  is  only  mmor 
matters  like  local  propaganda  where  the  local  authority  has  real  autonomy.  Any 
construction  work  to  promote  road  safety  matters  goes  through  the  i^ual  pro- 
cedure for  the  construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  the  pre- 
vious comments  equally  apply  here. 

(f)  Bus  Shelters 

The  provision  of  bus  shelters,  is  one  primarily  for  the  bus  operating  companies, 
viz.,  the  London  Transport  Executive,  hut  in  London,  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  are  authorised  to  make  contributions  towards  the  provision  ot  bus 
shelters  or  indeed  to  erect  bus  shelters.  Very  few  MetropoUtan  Boroughs  use  these 
powers  and  in  some  instances  the  London  Transport  Executive  have  asked  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  to  contribute  towards  bus  shelters  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
grants  have  been  made.  The  position  has  not,  however,  arisen  this  Council, 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  responsibility  for  bus  shelters  should  rest  with  London  Trans- 
port Executive  or  other  operating  Board,  but  their  physical  construction  and 
12 — W.E.  VOL.  i. 
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erection  being  on  the  highway,  should  receive  the  approval  of  the  highway 
authority.  However,  here  again,  this  authority  is  not  always  clear  cut  as  the 
Borough  Councils  have  in  turn  to  seek  at  least  the  comments  of  other  authorities. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  provision  of  bus  shelters  should  be  the  responsibUity 
of  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

(g)  Private  Street  Works 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  Sec.  105 
The  construction  of  private  street  works  is  carried  out  in  London  under  rather 
archaic  legislation.  In  Holbom,  there  have  been  no  private  street  works  constructed 
for  many  years  past. 


7.  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  MATTERS  I 

Financial  arrangements  must  always  foUow  pohcy.  This  apphes  directly  where  ^ 
local  expenditure  is  concerned  and  less  directly  in  relation  to  Precepting  Authori-  : 
ties.  Although  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Council’s  rate  income  is  paid  over  to 
Precepting  Authorities,  this  is  merely  following  the  practice  throughout  the  country 
and  is  a matter  of  which  all  county  districts  complain.  The  difference  between 
Holbom  and  the  provincial  authority  is  only  one  of  degree. 

One  of  the  criticisms  levelled  generally  at  county  councils  applies  equally  in 
London,  that  is  that  the  county  is  a remote  body  on  whose  expenditure  the  local 
authority  can  have  very  little  influence.  This  is  inherent  in  the  system  of  direct 
county  council  election  and  does  not  fall  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  finance. 

Another  reflection  of  the  nature  of  the  Borough  lies  in  the  fact  that  Holbom  : 
has  a comparatively  small  capital  expenditure  and  the  financing  of  it  has  not,  so 
far,  presented  difficulty.  The  outstanding  anomaly  in  Metropolitan  boroughs’ 
capital  finance  is  about  to  be  removed,  when  the  impeding  legislation  will  grant 
trustee  status  to  the  mortgages  of  Metropolitan  boroughs  and  thereby  widen  the 
field  of  borrowing  which  is  at  present  open  to  them. 

The  raising  of  the  Borough’s  revenue,  chiefly  by  way  of  rates,  housing  rents  and 
the  like,  presents  no  unusual  feature  and  can  be  carried  out  efficiently  on  the  exist- 
ing basis.  No  aspect  of  accounting  for  expenditure  calls  for  comment. 

The  loan  sanctioning  authority  for  the  Borough  Council  is  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government.  Previously  the  London  County  Council  was  the 
loan  sanctioning  authority  in  respect  of  housing  expenditure  up  to  1949,  when  it 
reverted  to  the  Ministry.  So  far  as  the  Borough  Council  is  concerned,  this  has 
proved  to  be  a welcome  administrative  improvement. 

A feafure  of  London  finance  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  provincial  local  govern- 
ment, is  the  scheme  made  under  Sec.  10,  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  known  as 
the  London  Equalisation  Scheme.  By  virtue  of  the  Borough’s  very  high  rateable 
value  per  head  of  weighted  population,  Holbom  receives  no  grant  and  contributes 
heavily  to  the  grant  pool  for  distribution  to  those  Metropolitan  boroughs  which 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Receiving  Boroughs.  For  the  year  1958-59,  the 
Council  has  raised  a rate  of  over  2s.  Id.  in  the  £ to  meet  this  liabihty.  The  Borough 
Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  basis  of  the  Equalisation  Scheme  is 
unscientific  and  inequitable.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  is 
at  present  causing  to  be  made  a full-scale  investigation  into  the  working  of  the 
scheme. 

^ The  London  County  Council  contribute  towards  the  Housing  Revenue  Account, 
either  half  the  agreed  loss  or  one-sixth  of  the  Exchequer  contribution,  whichever  is 
the  less.  This,  in  effect,  is  a separate  equalisation  scheme  relating  solely  to  housing 
expenditure. 

&th  May,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Holborn  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

The  CouncU  have  already  submitted  evideuce  to  the  Royal  Commission  relating 
to  certain  detailed  functions  which  were  specifically  asked  for  by  the  Commission. 
The  following  information  on  other  functions  of  local  government  performed  by 
the  Borough  Council  or  the  Loudon  County  Council,  either  separately  or  jointly 
together  with  Borough  Council’s  recommendations,  is  set  out  in  brief  form  in 
reply  to  a letter  dated  19th  August,  1958,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 

1.  Basement  Bakehouses 

Factories  Act,  1937 

Metropolitan  borough  councils  are  required  to  carry  out  examination  of  every 
basement  bakehouse  every  fifth  year  from  1937  and  if  unfit  to  serve  notice  pro- 
hibiting its  use  as  a bakehouse. 


2.  Burial  Grounds 
(i)  Burial  Grounds  and  Crematoria 
Burial  Acts,  1853-1906  and  the  Cremation  Act,  1902 
Empower  a metropolitan  borough  council  to  provide  a cemetery  and  crema- 

The  provisions  of  these  Acts  have  not  been  implemented  by  the  Holborn 
Borough  Council. 

(ii)  Disused  Burial  Grounds 

Burial  Act,  1855,  Section  18.  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  Section  9. 

London  County  Council  (.General  Powers)  Act,  1951,  Sections  33  and  34 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  Section  28 
Empower  a local  authority  to  acquire,  maintain  and  develop  a disused  burial 

^So  far  as  this  Borough  is  concerned,  the  only  disused  burial  ground  which  the 
Council  partially  administers  is  attached  to  St.  Giles’  Churchyard. 

3.  By-laws 

By-laws  are  made  both  by  the  London  County  Council  and  by 
boroughs.  The  County  Council  mainly  make  by-laws  „ 

appUcation  in  the  whole  of  the  County,  snch  as  London  Buildmg  Acts  drain^e. 
ete  MetropoUtan  boroughs  deal  with  by-laws  of  local  application,  such  as  open 
spaces  and  Registration  of  Hairdressing  Establishments  if  adopted. 

4.  Civil  Defence 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Defence  Act,  1948  the 

Corps  Authority  for  Holborn.  The  London  County  Council  is 

Corps  Authority  under  the  Act.  The  Borough  Council  collaborate 

CouW  Council  in  connection  with  the  recruitment  and  training  of  speciahsed 

sections  of  the  Corps. 

343 
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5.  Qeansing  of  Persons 

(i)  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Sections  124  and  125  | 

Empowers  a metropolitan  borough  council  to  provide  facilities  for  the  cleansing 
of  verminous  persons. 

(ii)  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953,  Section  43 
Empowers  a borough  council  to  cleanse  aged  and  enfeebled  persons  in  their  own 

homes  or  elsewhere.  ^ ... 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Westminster  City  Council,  provision  is  made 
for  the  disinfection,  disinfestation  and  cleansing  services,  including  cleansing  of  i 
men  and  women  for  both  Councils  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Holborn  Borough  i 
Council  at  their  premises  in  Stukeley  Street  and  in  the  depot  adjoming.  In  the  ! 
light  of  more  than  two  years’  experience,  this  arrangement  has  proved  satisfactory  1 
to  both  Councils.  j 

6.  Common  Lodging  Houses  I 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Sections  156-166 
Common  lodging  houses  and  keepers  are  required  to  be  licensed  annually  by  ' 
the  borough  council.  The  council  may  refuse  to  renew  a licence  if  the  applicant 
is  not  considered  to  be  a fit  and  proper  person  or  if  the  premises  are  not  suitable 
or  suitably  equipped.  The  licensing,  inspection  and  regulation  of  common  lodging  ; 
houses  and  the  enforcement  of  by-laws  relating  to  them  are  vested  in  the  metropob-  J 
tan  borough  councils,  but  the  by-laws  are  made  by  the  London  County  Council.  •; 

There  are  two  common  lodging  houses  in  Holborn.  i 

7.  Disorderly  Houses— Suppression  of 

Liability  was  placed  on  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  hy  the  Disorderly  Houses  Act, 
1751,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  Subsequently,  by  the  Dis- 
orderly Houses  Act,  1818,  the  Overseers  were  given  power  to  prosecute  offenders 
under  the  1751  Act.  The  procedure  under  these  old  Acts  with  certain  modification,  i 
has  been  applied  by  Section  13  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1855,  which  | 
has  in  turn  been  modified  by  the  Sexual  Offences  Act,  1956.  Metropolitan  ^ 
Borough  Councils  prosecute  offenders,  but  the  Police  also  have  power  to  prosecute 
in  default  and  can  charge  their  costs  and  expenses  against  the  borough  council. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  powers  conferred  on  Metropolitan  Borough  : 
Councils  under  this  heading  be  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

8.  Food  and  Drugs  | 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  for  Holborn  by  virtue  j 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955.  ! 

9.  Hairdressers  and  Barbers 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1954 
Requires  a person  carrying  on  the  business  of  a hairdresser  or  barber,  and  the 
premises  where  such  business  is  carried  on  to  be  registered  by  the  borough  council. 
The  borough  council  are  also  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  cleanliness  of  premises,  instruments,  towels,  materials  and  equipment 
used,  together  with  the  cleanliness  of  persons  employed  in  such  premises  and  their 
clothing. 

10.  Home  Safety 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1957 
Section  82  of  this  Act  empowers  a metropolitan  borough  council  to  arrange  for 
the  dissemination  within  the  borough  of  advice  and  information  on  matters  relat- 
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ing  to  the  promotion  of  safety  in  the  home  and  the  encouragement  of  the  taking 
of  proper  precautions  for  avoiding  accidents  in  the  home. 

11.  Information  Centres 

By  Section  134  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  a metropolitan  borough  coun- 
cil may  make  arrangements  whereby  the  public  may  readily  obtain  information 
concerning  the  services  available  within  the  area  of  the  authority,  provided  either 
by  the  authority  or  by  other  authorities  or  by  government  departments,  and  other 
information  as  to  local  government  matters  affecting  the  area.  Under  the  Rent 
Acts  power  is  given  to  local  authorities  to  publish  information  for  the  assistance 
of  landlords  and  tenants  as  to  their  rights  and  duties. 

12.  Local  Land  Charges 

Section  15  of  the  Land  Charges  Act,  1925,  created  the  local  land  charges  register 
which  is  maintained  in  London  by  the  London  County  Council,  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London.  By  Section  15  the 
Land  Charges  Register  was  divided  into  four  parts  but  additional  parts  have 
subsequently  been  added  by  specific  Acts  and  the  Register  now  consists  of  ten 
parts  Parts  I and  II  contain  financial  charges.  Where  a local  authority  has  ex- 
Knded  money  for  any  purpose  which,  when  any  requisite  resolution  is  passed, 
will  confer  a charge  upon  the  land,  the  charge  is  registered  against  the  land.  These 
Parts  are  kept  by  the  County  Council  and  metropolitan  boroughs.  Part  III  relates 
to  planning  charges  and  is  kept  by  the  County  Council. 

Part  IV.  This  is  the  ‘General’  part  of  the  Register  wherein  are  registerable  all 
charges  not  made  registerable  in  some  other  part.  In  practice.  Part  TV  relates  to 
‘prohibitions  of  or  restrictions  on  the  user  or  mode  of  user  or  transfer  of  land  or 
buildings  which  are  not  planning  charges.’  This  part  is  kept  by  the  County  Council 
and  metropolitan  boroughs.  Parts  V to  DC  are  kept  by  the  County  Council.  These 
parts  respectively  deal  with  Agricultural  (Miscellaneous  Powers)  Act,  1941;  Town 
and  County  Planning  Acts;  New  Towns  Act,  1946;  Civil  Aviation  Act,  1946; 
and  the  Agricultural  Act,  1947.  Part  X is  kept  by  metropolitan  boroughs  and  is 
confined  to  lists  of  buildings  of  special  architectural  or  historic  interest. 


13.  Old  People’s  Welfare 

Under  Section  31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  a local  authority  may 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  any  voluntary  organisation  whose  activities  consist  in  or 
include  the  provision  of  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people.  By  Section  64  (1)  ‘local 
authority’  includes  metropolitan  boroughs. 

The  Council  has  sponsored  the  formation  of  The  Holborn  Old  People  s Welfare 
Committee  for  whom  they  have  provided  a secretariat  and  staff.  By  this  means  the 
Council  ensure  that  the  old  people’s  welfare  services  in  the  borough  are  available 
to  the  individual  person  in  need.  The  staff  work  in  close  liaison  wi^  all  the  existing 
statutory  and  voluntary  organisations  in  the  borough  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  aged. 


14.  Pet  Animals 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951 


Provides  for  the  licensing  and  supervision  of  pet  shops  by  a metropolitan  borough 
council. 


15.  Poisons 

Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933 

The  above  Act  together  with  the  Poisons  Rules  1952-58  and  the  Poisons  List 
Order,  1952-58,  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  the  metropolitan  borough  council 
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are  required  to  keep  a list  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  seU  poisons  included  in 
Part  II  of  the  Poisons  List. 

16.  Preparation  of  Register  of  Electors 

Prepared  now  under  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1949,  Section  6.  Preparation 
of  Register  of  Electors  was  originally  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Town  Clerk 
by  Section  11  (11  of  the  London  Government  Act,  1899. 


17.  Public  Libraries 

The  Council  is  a Library  Authority  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1892,  and 
maintains  a Central  Library  in  High  Holborn,  comprising  Lending,  Reference  and 
Commercial  Departments  and  a Reading  Room,  together  with  the  East  Holborn 
Library  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  . , , . 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  the  post  war  years  to  make  the  Library 
the  cultural  centre  of  the  community  and  with  this  in  view,  extension  activities 
have  steadily  increased  in  scope  and  number.  These  activities  include  the  presenta- 
tion of  gramophone  recitals  (the  fifteen  hundredth  will  shortly  be  given)  and 
lectures,  the  arrangement  of  art  and  other  exhibitions  and  an  annual  Children’s 
Book  Week,  the  sponsorship  of  the  Holborn  Society,  the  Holborn  Film  Society  and 
the  Holborn  Artists  and  the  inauguration  of  a Picture  Lending  Scheme. 

Having  regard  to  the  geographical  factors  which  make  Holborn  the  academic 
centre  of  London,  the  centre  of  the  publishing  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  areas,  it  was  also  considered  essential  that  an 
efScient  reference  and  commercial  library  service  be  provided. 

The  service  is  freely  available  to  all  who  live,  work  or  study  in  Holborn  and 
in  view  of  the  large  daytime  population  the  Council  have  considered  the  provision 
of  a new  Central  Library  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  service.  Work  on  this  commenced  in  September,  1958,  and  will  be 
completed  by  1960. 

18.  Rag  Flock 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Rag  Flock  and  Other  Filling  Materials  Act.  1951, 
the  borough  council  are  required  to  maintain  a register  of  premises  where  certain 
specified  materials  are  used  in  connection  with  certain  upholstering  and  filling 
processes  and  to  licence  premises  used  for  the  manufacture  or  storage  of  rag  flock. 


19.  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

The  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Acts,  1836  to  1947 
The  Marriage  Acts,  1811  to  1954 
Local  Government  Act,  1929 

Section  24  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  required  metropolitan  boroughs 
to  submit  a Scheme  to  the  Minister  under  which  the  Council  are  responsible  for  the 
appointment  and  salaries  of  Superintendent  Registrars  and  Registrars  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages  and  the  provision  of  offices  for  Registrars,  whilst  the  Town 
Clerk  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  general  administration. 

AH  fees  collected  by  the  registrars  in  connection  with  marriages,  the  provision 
of  copies  of  certificates,  etc,,  are  paid  to  the  borough  council.  Details  of  births  and 
deaths  registered  are  supplied  to  the  borough  council  for  use  in  connection  with 
public  health  statistics. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  the  complete  control  of  this  service,  including  the 
appointment  of  Staff  and  the  provision  of  office  accommodation,  be  transferred  to  the 
Registrar-General. 
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20.  Rent  Restrictions 

Rent  Act,  1957 

Provides  for  the  issue  by  a metropolitan  borough  council  of  a certificate  of  dis- 
repair upon  application  by  the  tenant  of  a controlled  tenancy  where  the  local 
authority  are  satisfied  that  the  dwelling  or  part  of  it  is  in  disrepair  by  reason 
of  defects  reported  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  six  weeks  previously  and  which 
remain  unremedied.  Upon  application  by  the  landlord  for  cancellation  of  the 
certificate  on  the  ground  that  the  defects  specified  in  the  certificate  have  been 
remedied  the  local  authority  may  cancel  the  certificate. 

21.  Slaughterhouses 

Slaughterhouses  Act,  1958 

Provides  for  the  licensing  of  slaughterhouses,  for  construction  standards  for 
hygiene,  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

There  are  now  no  slaughterhouses  in  Holborn. 

22.  Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956 

The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  small  lotteries  and  small 
gaming  parties.  , . . . , , 

Small  lotteries  can  be  promoted  by  societies  which  register  with  the  local 
authority,  provided  the  society  is  established  and  conducted  wholly  or  mainly  for 
charitable  purposes;  support  of  athletic  sports  or  games  or  cultural  activities,  other 
purposes  not  being  purposes  of  private  gain  or  any  commercial  undertaking. 
Applications  for  registration  are  made  to  the  local  authority  in  whose  area  the 
office  or  head  office  of  the  society  is  situated. 

23.  Street  Trading 

The  metropolitan  borough  council  are  responsible  for  the  licensing,  control  and 
administration  of  all  matters  as  laid  down  in  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act,  1947,  and  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1957, 
except  that  in  certain  instances  final  decisions  can  be  made  in  the  Magistrates 
Court  and  by  the  Home  Secretary.  By-laws  for  administration  and  general  regula- 
tion can  be  made  subject  to  Home  Office  approval. 

Many  problems  have  arisen  under  the  Acts  which  are  most  difficult  to  interpret 
—Lord  Goddard,  the  previous  Lord  Chief  Justice,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
Part  IV  of  the  1947  Act  ‘contains  Sections  which  to  my  mind  are  exceedingly 
obscure  and  exceedingly  involved’— other  Judges  and  Queen’s  Counsel  have 
expressed  similar  views  on  this  Act.  It  seems  that  a new  simpler  Act  is  required 
and  one  which  would  give  councils  wider  powers,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
licence  issue,  powers  of  variation,  revocation,  etc.,  and  the  need  to  levy  street 
trading  charges  in  accordance  with  actual  individual  costs  of  Borough  Councils. 
It  is  felt  that  it  is  quite  wrong  for  the  general  ratepayers  of  any  borough  to  subsidise 
street  traders. 

RECOMMENDATION.  That  legislation  governing  matters  under  this  heading  be 
reviewed  with  a view  to  simplifying  procedure  and  empowering  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  to  make  charges  in  respect  of  street  trading  which  bear  an  economic  relation- 
ship to  the  services  performed  by  the  Borough  Council. 

24.  Youth  Organisations 

Under  the  powers  provided  by  Section  4 of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937,  the  Council  have  provided  and  maintain  a Youth  Centre. 

October,  1958. 
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PART  I— GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Statistics 


Area 

3,092  statute 

The  second  largest 

acres 

Metropolitan 
Borough  north  of 
the  Thames 

Greatest  length  (north-west  to  south- 
east) 

3 miles 

Greatest  width  (east  to  west) 
Population 

2i  miles 

(R.G.’s  estimate  June  1956)  . 
Number  of  assessments  as  at  1st  April, 

228,800 

1957  

Rateable  Value  at  1st  April,  1957  (in- 
cluding R.Vs  of  Government  prop- 

53,842 

erty)  

Estimated  net  product  of  \d.  rate  for 

£3,021,474 

1957-58  

£11,800 

Rate  in  £ for  1957-58 

16s.  4rf. 

Total  length  of  roads 

126  miles 

Total  area  of  public  open  space 

348 

60  acres 
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2.  Neighbouring  Boroughs 
North  and  north-east 
East 

South-east 

South 

West 


, Municipal  Borough  of  Hornsey 
. Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Stoke  Newington  and 
Hackney 

. Metropolitan  Borough  of  Shoreditch 
. Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbuiy 
. Metropolitan  Borough  of  St.  Pancras 


3.  The  Character  of  the  Borough 

(a)  The  borough  is  mainly  residential,  the  southern  part  being  particularly  rich 
in  residential  squares,  some  of  which  are  regarded  as  of  outstanding  importance 
in  the  architectural  development  of  London,  but  there  is  a liberal  spattering  of 
commerce  and  industry,  to  a large  extent  inextricably  mingled  with  ordinary 
houses. 

(b)  In  1951,  when  the  census  showed  a population  of  235,645  in  3,092  acres, 
Islington  was  clearly  the  most  densely  populated  of  all  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
and  probably  still  is,  although  the  population  as  estimated  in  the  middle  of  1956 
had  dropped  to  228,800. 

(c)  The  borough  is  very  short  of  public  open  space,  a problem  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a practical  solution  in  such  a densely  built-up  area. 

(d)  The  character  of  the  borough  has  changed  considerably  during  the  past 
forty  years.  Before  the  1914-18  war  many  of  the  large  houses  in  the  north  and 
east  of  the  borough  were  in  single  occupation,  but  between  the  wars  they  came 
into  and  have  remained  in  multiple  occupation.  Most  of  them  are  about  100  years 
old  and  badly  adapted  for  multiple  occupation,  with  standards  of  water-supply, 
heating,  sanitary  accommodation  and,  frequently,  natural  lighting  that  are  far 
below  what  is  hygienically  desirable.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  the  borough 
is  over  44,000  and  no  borough  in  London  has  such  a large  number  of  old  houses 
with  basements  which  must  become  increasingly  difficult  to  make  fit  for  habitation 
as  time  goes  on. 

(e)  The  change  in  the  borough’s  character  is  continuing,  mainly  as  a result  of  the 
energetic  housing  policy  pursued  by  the  Council  since  the  war,  full  advantage 
having  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  extensive  damage  suffered 
during  the  war  to  provide  many  new  housing  estates  in  all  parts  of  the  borough. 

(f)  The  principal  industries  of  the  borough  are  light  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  clothing,  furniture  and  food. 


4.  Important  Buildings  in  the  Borough 

The  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London. 

The  Agricultural  Hall,  now  used  by  the  G.P.O.  as  a sorting  office  for  foreign 
parcel  mail. 

The  Northern  District  Post  Office. 

The  Savings  Certificate  Division  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Department. 

H.M.  Pentonville  and  Holloway  Prisons. 

The  Northern  Polytechnic. 

The  Arsenal  Football  Club’s  ground  and  premises. 

Parts  of  the  Archway  and  Northern  hospital  groups  and  an  annexe  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital. 

Clerkenwell  County  Court. 


5.  Transport 

(a)  Forty-nine  diesel  and  trolley-bus  and  Green  Line  routes  either  traverse, 
skirt  or  touch  on  the  Borough,  and  there  are  in  the  borough  one  diesel  bus  depot 
and  one  trolley-bus  depot. 
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(b)  There  are  ten  tube  stations  in  the  Borough,  on  the  Northern  and  Piccadilly 
lines. 

(c)  The  railway  lines  traversing  the  borough  and  the  stations  on  them  are; 

(1)  Main  line  from  King’s  Cross  to  the  north,  passing  through  Finsbury  Park 
Station. 

(ii)  The  SL  Pancras-East  Ham-Barking  line,  passing  through  Upper  Holloway 
and  Crouch  Hill  Stations. 

(iii)  The  Broad  Street-Richmond/Watford  line,  passing  through  Canonbury, 
Highbury  and  Islington,  and  Caledonian  Road  and  Barnsbury  Stations. 

(d)  There  are  extensive  railway  sidings  in  the  part  of  the  borough  bounded  by 
Isledon  Road,  St.  Thomas’s  Road,  Gillespie  Road  and  Drayton  Park,  and  at  Stock 
Orchard  Crescent,  Lough  Road  and  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  There  are 
less  extensive  sidings  near  the  disused  Junction  Road  Station  on  the  St.  Pancras- 
East  Ham-Barking  Line.  There  is  a complex  of  lines  between  Vale  Royal,  Rulford 
Street/GifEord  Street  and  York  Way,  where  the  main  line  from  King’s  Cross  enters 
the  borough. 

(e)  The  Regent’s  Canal  crosses  the  southernmost  part  of  the  borough. 


6.  Electoral  Areas. 


Total 

No.  of 

Electorate 

Members 

Name 

1958  Register 

Returned 

Parliamentary 

Islington  East 

49,964 

One 

Constituencies 

Islington  North 

54,920 

One 

Islington  South-west 

57,404 

One 

London  County  Council 

Islington  East 

50,300 

Three 

divisions  (co-extensive 

Islington  North 

55,285 

Three 

with  Parliamentary 
constituencies) 

Islington  South-west 

57,879 

Three 

Borough  Wards 

Tufnell 

20,566 

Six 

Upper  Holloway 

17,497 

She 

ToUington 

17,292 

Six 

Canonbury 

14,562 

Six 

Highbury 

18,226 

Six 

MUdmay 

17,613 

Six 

Lower  Holloway 

17,997 

Six 

Thornhill 

10,529 

Six 

Barnsbury 

9,281 

Three 

St.  Mary 

8,994 

Three 

St.  Peter 

11,211 

Six 

7.  Registration  of  Electors 

The  borough  is  a registration  area  by  virtue  of  Section  6 of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act,  1949  and  the  Town  Clerk  is  Registration  Officer. 

8.  MisceDaneous  Information 

Coroner  . . . Sits  at  St.  Pancras  coroner’s  court.  A coroner’s  court 

and  mortuary  were  provided  for  the  borough  many 
years  ago  but  were  not  used  for  a very  long  time  and 
have  now  been  converted  for  other  use. 
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County  Court  . 
Education 


Electricity 
Gas  . 

Health.  (County 
Council  Services) 

Magistrates’  Courts 

National  Assistance 
Petty  Sessions  . 

Police 

Rent  Tribunal  . 


Water 


The  majority  of  the  borough  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Clerkenwell  County  Court.  A small  part  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Shoreditch  County  Court. 

The  borough  is  linked  with  Holbom  and  Finsbury  to 
form  the  London  County  Council’s  education 
division  3. 

School  Managers:  The  Islington  Borou^  Council  make 
appointments  to  the  bodies  of  Managers  of  the  various 
county  primary  and  county  voluntary  schools  in  the 
Borough. 

With  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington,  Islington  forms 
the  northern  district  of  the  London  Electricity  Board. 

The  borough  is  in  the  northern  division  of  the  North 
Thames  Gas  Board. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  local  health  services  administered 
by  the  London  County  Council,  Islington,  with 
Holbom  and  Finsbury,  forms  division  3. 

Islington  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  North  London  and 
Old  Street  Magistrates’  Courts,  neither  of  which  is  in 
the  borough. 

Islington  falls  into  three  of  the  areas  of  the  London 
north  region  of  the  National  Assistance  Board. 

Islington  is  in  the  New  River  Petty  Sessions  division, 
with  Holbom,  Finsbury,  St.  Pancras  and  Stoke 
Newington. 

G and  N divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  cover  the 
borough. 

For  this  purpose  Islington  is  linked  with  Bethnal  Green, 
City  of  London,  Finsbury,  Hackney,  Poplar,  Shore- 
ditch, Stepney  and  Stoke  Newington  and  the  tri- 
bunal’s office  is  in  the  Islington  Housing  Department 
at  220,  Upper  Street. 

The  Council  appoints  a representative  on  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board. 


9.  Representation  on  other  bodies 

(a)  The  Ishngton  Borough  Council  is  a constituent  member  of  both  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations. 

(b)  The  Council  also  appoint,  or  nominate  for  appointment,  representatives  on 
34  other  organisations  of  various  kinds  (including  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board, 
already  referred  to). 


PART  II— THE  COUNCIL,  ITS  COMMITTEES,  DEPART- 
MENTS AND  CHIEF  OFFICERS 
1.  THE  COUNCIL  consists  of: 

The  Mayor,  who  is  Chairman,  and  is  elected  annually,  invariably  from  within 
the  Council. 

Ten  Aldermen  (their  number  being  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  elected 
Councillors).  They  are  elected  in  two  halves  for  overlapping  periods  of 
six  years,  i.e.  five  are  elected  every  three  years,  in  general  from  among 
the  elected  Councillors. 

Sixty  Councillors,  all  of  whom  retire  together  every  three  years. 
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2.  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES  through  which  the  Council  operates  are 
eleven  in  number,  each  responsible  for  some  aspect  of  the  Council  s work  and 
each,  save  in  three  cases,  having  control  of  one  of  the  several  departments  into 
which  the  Council’s  staff  is  divided.  Each  department  is  under  the  day-to-day 
direction  of  a Chief  OfBcer.  The  following  table  shows  the  position. 


Committee 
Baths  and 
Wash-houses 


Brief  Description  of  Functions  Chief  Officer 

Controls  the  Council’s  baths  and  General  Superintendent  and 
wash-houses  establishments.  Engineer  of  Baths  and  Wash- 

houses. 


Civil  Defence 


Cleansing 


Establishment 


Estates  . 


Finance 


Controls  the  carrying  out  of  the  The  Town  Clerk  (who  is  Con- 
Council’s  statutory  civil  defence  duties.  troUer  Designate),  assisted  by 
No  Departmental  responsibility,  the  a specially  appointed  Civil 
civil  defence  staff  that  they  control  being  Defence  Officer, 
part  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department 
for  administrative  purposes. 

Controls,  through  the  Cleansing  The  Cleansing  Superintendent. 
Department,  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  house  and  trade  refuse,  street  sweep- 
ing, snow  clearing,  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  public  conveniences  and 
licensed  street  trading. 


No  departmental  responsibility.  All  The  Town  Clerk, 
matters  relating  to  the  rates  of  pay  and 
conditions  of  service  of  the  Council’s 
officers  and  employees. 


Supervision,  maintenance  and  manage-  Housing  Estates  Manager, 
ment,  through  the  Housing  Depart- 
ment, of  all  housing  estates,  houses  and 
shops  owned  or  requisitioned  by  the 
Council,  including  the  fixing  of  rents 
in  consultation  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


Regulation  and  control  of  the  finances  The  Borough  Treasurer. 

of  the  Borough,  through  the  Finance 

Department,  in  accordance  with  the 

Council’s  financial  standing  orders  and 

regulations. 


Housing 


Law  and  General 
Purposes 


No  departmental  responsibility.  The  The  Town  Clerk,  (The  Coun- 
purchase, clearance  and  redevelopment  cil’s  Architects  are  a private 
of  sites  for  the  provision  of  housing  firm.) 
accommodation;  slum  clearance;  im- 
provement grants  and  demolition  and 
closing  orders. 


Superintends  the  Council’s  legal  and 
parliamentary  work  and  co-ordinates 
policy.  Controls  the  Town  Clerk’s 
Department.  Responsible  for  matters 
arising  under  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Acts ; municipal  entertainments ; 
co-ordination  of  old  people’s  welfare 
activities.  Many  miscellaneous  func- 
tions not  within  the  scope  of  other 
Committees. 


The  Town  Clerk.  (There  is  a 
specially  appointed  Director 
of  Entertainments  working 
under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Town  Clerk.) 
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Brief  Description  of  Functions  Chief  Officer 

. Controls  through  the  Public  Health  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Department  the  exercise  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s environmental  health  functions 
under  The  Public  Health  (London) 

Act,  1936  and  other  enactments. 

Controls  the  Council’s  public  libraries.  Chief  Librarian  and  Curator. 


Works  . 


Controls  through  the  Works  Depart- 
ment the  performance  of  the  Council’s 
duties  relating  to  the  repair,  mainten- 
ance and  lighting  of  highways,  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  public 
open  spaces,  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  local  sewers.  Supervises  the 
conduct  of  the  road  safety  campaign 
with  the  help  of  a special  advisory 
committee. 


The  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  (There  is  a specially 
appointed  Road  Safety  Organ- 
iser imder  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Borough  Engineer). 


Note — Apart  from  his  departmental  responsibilities,  the  Town  Clerk  is  also 
the  Clerk  to  the  Council  and  all  its  Committees  and  the  Council’s  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  and  general  legal  adviser.  The  Borough  Treasurer  is 
the  Coimcil’s  chief  financial  officer. 

All  chief  officers  are  of  course  available  for  consultation  by  any  of  the  depart- 
mental committees. 

The  next  part  of  this  memorandum  describes  in  broad  outline  the  main  activities 
of  the  Council. 


PART  III— THE  COUNCIL’S  MAIN  ACTIVITIES 
DESCRIBED  IN  BROAD  OUTLINE 

1.  Introduction 

The  Council’s  activities  are  centralised  in  a modern  town  hall,  to  which  is  attached 
a public  hall,  and  at  the  present  time  the  approved  establishment  of  staff,  both 
permanent  and  temporary,  is: 

Officers  Employees 

514  1,019 

(Includes  175  as  the  average  number  of  employees  in 
the  Housing  Department  throughout  the  year, 
there  being  no  fixed  establishment  of  employees 
for  this  department). 

2.  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
(a)  The  Council  provide  the  following  facilities: 


Name  and  Location  of  Date 

Establishment  Opened 

Hornsey  Road  Baths,  July  1892 
Hornsey  Road,  N.7 — 
north  of  the  Borough 


Number  of 
Swimming  Baths 
Four 

(One  at  present  out  of 
use) 


Number  of  Number  of 
Private  Wash- 

Baths  houses 

125  One 
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Name  and  location  of  Date 

Establishment  Opened 

Number  of 
Swimming  Baths 

Number  of 
Private 
Baths 

Number  of 
Wash- 
houses 

Caledonian  Road  Baths,  May  1892 
Caledonian  Road, 

N.7 — south-west  of  the 
Borough 

Three 

(One  of  which  is 
converted  into  a 
public  hall  during 
the  winter  months. 

102 

One 

giving 

accommodation  for 
800  persons  for  a 
variety  of  functions) 

Essex  Road  Baths,  April  1895 

Three 

91 

One 

Gkeenman  Street, 

N.l — south-east  of  the 
Borough 

(b)  Generally  speaking,  all  three  premises  are  regarded  as  having  served  their 
useful  life.  As  long  ago  as  immediately  before  the  war  the  Council  were  preparing 
to  rebuild  but  these  plans  had,  of  course,  to  be  held  in  abeyance  during  the  war 
years  and,  since  1945,  the  Council’s  other  commitments  coupled  with  the  con- 
tinually recurring  need  to  restrict  capital  expenditure  have  made  it  impossible  to 
reopen  the  matter  until  recently,  when  the  proposal  to  rebuild  Hornsey  Road  Baths 
was  revived,  only  to  be  put  into  abeyance  again  by  reason  of  the  present  financial 
position,  (c)  Despite  the  age  of  the  buildings,  however,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  them  as  modern  as  the  limitations  of  the  original  design  permit  and 
the  three  establishments  continue  to  give  adequate  service  to  the  residents  of  the 
borough.  There  are  effective  filtration  and  aeration  plants  for  all  the  swimming 
baths.  Since  the  war,  all  three  wash-houses  have  been  mechanised,  resulting  in  a 
spectacular  increase  in  their  use.  The  boiler  houses  at  two  of  the  establishments 
have  been  modernised  by  the  installation  of  oil-burning  apparatus  (which  is  a 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  smog),  the  third  being  under  consideration,  and  the 
deep  well  pumps  at  one  establishment  have  been  electrified. 

(d)  The  following  figures  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1957  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  service  to  the  pubUc  provided  by  the  baths  and  wash-houses: 


No.  of 
Swimmers 
{including 
Clubs) 
341,620 


No.  of 
Spectators 
5,653 


No.  of  private 
foam  and  shower 
baths  taken 


No.  of  persons 
using 

wash-houses 


346,095  99,698 


Receipts  from 
letting  of 
public  hall  at 
Caledonian 
Road  Baths 
£478  4s.  6d. 


3.  Cemetery,  Crematorium  and  Mortuary 

(a)  The  Council  have  a cemetery  of  about  77  acres ‘at  Finchley  in  Middlesex. 
It  is  part  of  land  purchased  jointly  by  the  Parishes  of  Islington  and  St,  Pancras  in 
1854  for  their  respective  burial  ground  needs,  and  is  available  to  residents  of  the 
borough  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  for  higher  fees,  to  non-parishioners. 
The  Council  undertake  the  turfing  and  planting  of  graves,  the  flowers  and  plants 
required  being  raised  in  the  Council’s  own  hothouses. 

(b)  It  will  not  be  long  now  before  all  the  burial  space  in  this  cemetery  has  been 
used  up,  but  about  43  acres  for  a new  cemetery  have  already  been  purchased  at 
Trent  Park,  Cockfosters,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  bring  it  into  use. 

(c)  The  Cremation  Act,  1902  was  adopted  in  1937  and  the  crematorium  in  the 
Finchley  cemetery  is  available  to  residents  of  the  borough  and  to  non-parishioners 
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without  differentiation.  The  number  of  burials  is  falling  each  year  and  the  number 
of  cremations  rising.  During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957  the  figures  were: 
Burials  . . 1,679  Cremations  . . 459 

(d)  A mortuary  erected  in  1874  in  Holloway  Road  has  now  been  converted  for 
other  purposes,  because  for  many  years  it  had  never  been  used.  Mortuary  facilities 
for  the  borough  are  provided  by  arrangement  with  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council. 

4.  Civfl  Defence 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  the  Council  were  responsible  for  setting  up 
a civil  defence  organisation  for  a population  of  about  300,000  and  for  administering 
and  controlling  it  operationally  throughout  the  war.  These  duties  were  of  course 
completely  different  from  the  Council’s  peace-time  functions.  The  organisation 
dealt  successfully  with  1,241  air  raid  incidents  (including  15  parachute  mines,  19 
flying  bombs  and  11  long-range  rockets)  involving  958  deaths  and  over  3,000 
knovra  injured.  Its  success  is  evidence  of  the  Council’s  vigour  and  resourcefulness 
and  shows  the  ready  adaptability  in  times  of  emergency  of  varied  local  resources 
locally  controlled. 

(b)  Since  the  war  the  Council  have  energetically  carried  out  their  new  civil 
defence  duties.  They  have  set  up  a special  committee  for  the  purpose  (the  Civil 
Defence  Committee);  have  appointed  the  Town  Clerk  to  be  controller  designate; 
and  have  appointed  a civil  defence  officer  and  a chief  instructor.  Members  of  the 
CivU  Defence  Committee,  the  controller  designate,  the  civil  defence  officer,  the 
chief  instructor,  and  senior  members  of  the  Council’s  staff  who  have  been 
designated  for  important  posts  in  the  civil  defence  organisation,  have  attended 
courses  at  the  civil  defence  staff  college. 

(c)  In  the  Council’s  organisation  there  are  officers  qualified  to  instruct  volunteers 
in  all  aspects  of  civil  defence  and  every  effort  is  made  in  the  difficult  task  of 
stimulating  recruitment. 

5.  Establishment 

(a)  To  secure  uniformity  of  conditions  of  service  and  the  avoidance  of  anomalies 
in  the  salaries  and  wages  structure,  the  Council  have  set  up  an  Establishment  Com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  is,  broadly  speaking,  to  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  the 
approved  establishment  of  officers  and  employees,  their  rates  of  pay  and  conditions 
of  service,  in  consultation  with  other  committees  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  Appropriate  joint  committees  have  been  set  up  to  provide  machinery  for 
consultation  between  the  Coimcil  and  its  officers  and  employees. 

6.  Finance 

(a)  Financial  control  and  administration  is  maintained  at  a very  high  standard. 
The  Council  is  particularly  concerned  to  see  that  the  expenditure  of  the  various 
departments  is  very  carefully  watched,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  best  value 
for  the  money  spent.  They  have  introduced  a comprehensive  code  of  financial 
control,  comprising  standing  orders  and  regulations  which  require  the  various 
committees  to  present  annual  estimates  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  examination 
and  submission  to  the  Council,  and  enable  each  spending  committee  to  supervise 
its  own  expenditure  by  means  of  a system  of  monthly  statements  showing  expendi- 
ture to  date  against  approved  estimates  so  that  they  may  call  for  any  explanation 
they  require  and,  if  necessary,  report  to  the  Council  or  request  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  submit  a supplementary  estimate  to  the  Council. 

(b)  In  the  Council’s  three  direct  labour  departments  (Cleansing,  Works  and 
Housing)  there  is  a system  of  job-costing,  requiring  the  actual  cost  of  each  job 
to  be  ascertained  and  reported  for  comparison  with  the  approved  estimated  cost. 
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(c)  The  day-to-day  work  of  financial  administration  and  control,  including  a 
continuous  internal  audit,  is  carried  out  in  a highly  mechanised  finance  depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Borough  Treasurer. 

(d)  Attached  to  this  memorandum  as  an  Appendix  is  a copy  of  the  summary 
of  estimates  of  the  net  expenditure  and  income  of  the  Council  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1958. 

7.  Highways  (including  Street  Lighting  and  Road  Safety),  Open  Spaces  and  Sewers 

(a)  Introduction 

The  administration  of  the  ahove-mentioned  services  is  centralised  in  the  Works 
Department  rmder  the  direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  The 
headquarters  of  the  department  is  in  the  town  hall  and  there  are  two  subsidiary 
depots. 

(b)  Roads  and  Footways 

The  Council  maintain  126  miles  of  roads  and  over  240  miles  of  footway,  in 
which  many  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  war  despite  the  chronic  need 
in  those  years  for  restriction  of  expenditure  generally  and  of  capital  expenditure 
in  particular.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  removal  of  10  miles  of  tram  track 
from  the  main  roads  of  the  borough  to  renew  the  surfaces  with  non-skid  asphalt, 
and  the  Council  have  carried  out  an  extensive  programme  of  economic  but  most 
effective  resurfacing  by  carpeting  granite  setts  with  cold  asphalt.  Many  miles  of 
footway  have  been  either  entirely  reconstructed  or  extensively  repaired  since 
the  war. 

(c)  Aids  to  Vehicular  and  Pedestrian  Traffic 

The  24  sets  of  traffic  signals  (which  include  two  quite  recent  entirely  new 
installations)  are  maintained  at  a high  standard  of  efficiency;  replacements  and 
improvements  to  modem  requirements  have  been  carried  out  in  recent  years. 
There  is  an  effective  system  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flashing  beacons,  studs 
and  stripes  of  pedestrian  crossings  to  the  requirements  of  the  regulations,  and 
many  new  street  refuges  have  been  placed  in  the  main  traffic  routes,  the  need  for 
additional  ones  being  constantly  reviewed.  The  scheme  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation  for  the  through-route  signposting  of  London  has  been 
implemented  in  the  borough  and  the  supplementary  local  signposting  scheme  is 
being  prepared. 

d)  Street  Lighting 

The  roads  of  the  borough  are  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  Since  the  war  the 
ighting  of  10  miles  of  main  roads  has  been  modernised  and  the  fighting  of  about 
10  miles  of  side  streets  has  been  converted  from  gas  to  electricity.  Schemes  are 
n preparation  for  the  modernising  of  about  another  5 miles  of  main  road  and 
mother  12  miles  of  side-street  lighting.  It  is  the  Council’s  policy  to  discontinue 
entirely  the  use  of  gas  for  street  lighting  and  ultimately  to  relight  the  whole  of  the 
roads  of  the  borough  to  a modern  standard  using  electricity. 

(e)  Road  Safety  Campaign 

In  1946  the  Council  set  up  a local  road  safety  committee  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Council  and  representatives  of  outside  bodies,  including  the  police  and  the 
local  education  authority,  and  appointed  a full-time  road  safety  organiser.  Since 
then^  they  have  carried  on  in  collaboration  with  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Accidents  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  a continuous  campaign  of 
road  safety  propaganda.  That  it  has  not  been  without  some  success  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  despite  the  high  child  population  and  the  density  of  the  traffic  in  the 
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borough  in  the  3i  years  between  May  1951  and  October  1954  no  chUd  was 
kdled  on  the  roads  of  the  horongh.  and  that,  despite  the  steep  rise  in  the  number 
of  vehicles  on  t^e  roads  since  the  campaign  was  commenced,  the  accident  death 
rate  among  children,  at  whom  the  campaign  is  primarily  directed,  is  lower  than 
when  the  campaign  started. 


(f)  Open  Spaces 

(i)  The  borough  lacks  sufficient  public  open  space,  there  being  only  about  60 
acres,  including  Highbury  Fie  ds  (2?i  acres)  which  belongs  to  the  London  County 
Council  but  m siwh  a densely  built-up  area  as  Islington  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
practeal  remedy.  Fortunately,  however,  Finsbury  Park,  Waterlow  Park  and  Clis- 
sold  Park,  although  just  over  the  borough  boundary,  are  within  fairly  easy  reach 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  borough. 

(ii)  Despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  densely  built-up  character  of  the 
borough,  many  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  war.  Fifteen  gardens  used 
for  shelter  sites  during  the  war  have  been  completely  reinstated.  Several  privately 
owned  gardens  have  been  acquired  and  redeveloped  for  public  use,  and  a fairly  large 
area  of  and  and  water,  formerly  The  New  River,  has  been  acquired  from  tL 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  turned  into  a public  open  space  running  almost 
continuously  for  some  IJ^  miles  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  borough 

(iii)  For  many  years  the  Councd  have  contributed  £500  per  annum  towards  the 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace  and  have  appointed  two  trustees 
to  seive  the  Board  of  Management.  They  have  also  quite  recently  agreed  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  by  the  London  County  Council  of 
4i  acres  of  land  to  be  added  to  Hampstead  Heath. 


(g)  Sewers 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  local  sewers 
which  is  done  partly  by  direct  labour  and  partly  by  contract.  They  also  exercise 
powers  relating  to  the  control  of  the  discharge  of  trade  effluents  into  sewers  The 
mam  or  trunk  sewers  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council. 


(h)  Town  Planning  and  London  Building  Acts 
There  is  a special  sub-committee  of  the  Works  Committee  appointed  to  give 
proper  detailed  attention  to  the  many  matters  referred  to  the  Council  by  the 
London  County  Council  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  and  London 
Building  Acts.  The  control  of  advertisement  regulations  are  administered  by  the 
Council  under  delegated  powers. 


8.  Housing 

(a)  Between  the  Wars 

The  Council  have  a record  of  energetic  housing  policy  going  back  nearly 
40  years.  Their  first  housing  estate  was  completed  in  1921  and  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1939  they  had  completed  fifteen  estates  of  varying  sizes,  giving  a total 
of  1,682  homes.  Another  135  homes  were  provided  by  the  conversion  of  miscel- 
laneous properties.  Slum  clearance  was  started  under  the  Housing  Act,  1930. 

(b)  1939-45 

Normal  peace-time  housing  activities  were  of  course  suspended  during  the 
war,  but  in  that  time  the  Council  requisitioned  and  converted  properties  to  rehouse 
1900  families  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  by  enemy  action;  maintained 
hostels  through  which  passed  over  2,000  people  made  homeless  by  enemy  action; 
repaired  on  behalf  of  the  Government  many  thousand  houses  that  had  been  badly 
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damaged  by  enemy  action;  and  undertook  various  miscellaneous  tasks  connected 
with  keeping  a roof  over  everybody’s  head. 

(c)  Post-war 

(i)  Even  before  the  war  there  was  a difficult  housing  problem  in  the  borough 
because  so  many  of  the  houses  were  between  80  and  100  years  old,  providing  a 
low  standard  of  accommodation,  and  there  was  much  overcrowding  by  tenants 
who  could  not  find  a separate  home  at  a rent  they  could  afford.  The  situation 
facing  the  Council  was  made  much  worse  by  the  fact  that  enemy  action  resulted 
in  3,200  houses  in  the  borough  being  either  demolished  or  damaged  beyond  repair 
and  many  thousand  others  sustaining  damage  of  varying  degrees  of  severity.  The 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  routine  care  and  maintenance  during  the  war  meant  that 
many  hundreds  more  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  barely  habitable. 
The  return  of  thousands  of  evacuees  and  members  of  the  forces,  many  now 
married,  added  to  the  problem. 

(ii)  The  Council  were  not  permitted  to  recommence  permanent  building  im- 
mediately the  war  ended,  but  the  erection  of  309  temporary  bungalows  was  under- 
taken and  the  requisitioning  and  repair  of  all  properties  suitable  for  the  purpose 
was  continued.  At  one  time  the  Council  had  1,624  houses  under  requisition,  provid- 
ing 3,180  lettings,  but,  in  accordance  with  their  duty  under  the  Requisitioned 
Houses  & Housing  (Amendment)  Act,  1955  to  end  requisitioning  for  housing 
purposes  by  the  31st  March,  1960,  the  number  of  requisitioned  houses  had  been 
reduced  to  500  (1,081  lettings)  at  the  end  of  1957. 

(iii)  The  first  steps  towards  a post-war  housing  programme  had  fortunately  been 
taken  as  early  as  1941,  and  when  the  Council  were  permitted  to  recommence 
permanent  building  in  1946  they  had  already  acquired  a number  of  large  war- 
damaged  sites  and  approved  plans  for  their  redevelopment.  Since  1946  the  Council 
have  completed  or  have  in  course  of  construction  50  housing  estates  providing 
3,378  homes.  They  have  already  made  plans  for  another  727  homes  and  are 
formulating  plans  for  more.  All  the  Council’s  post-war  estates  are  of  modern 
design  and  construction,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  latest  architectural  ideas, 
and  in  the  design  and  equipment  of  the  interiors  care  has  been  taken  for  the 
comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  residents. 

(iv)  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Council’s  housing  programme  to  demolish  and 
replace  slum  houses  and  the  figures  given  in  paragraph  (c)(iii)  above  include  57 
new  flats  erected  as  part  of  the  slum  clearance  programme.  Additional  proposals 
for  slum  clearance  have  already  been  agreed  with  the  London  County  Council  and 
forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  and  more  areas 
are  under  discussion. 

(d)  Management  and  Maintenance 

The  management  (including  rent  collection),  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  the 
Council’s  housing  properties  is  carried  out  by  a separate  housing  department  under 
the  direction  of  the  Housing  Estates  Manager,  who  has  a comprehensive  direct 
labour  repair  and  maintenance  organisation  at  his  disposal. 

(e)  Miscellaneous 

In  addition  to  their  extensive  construction  of  new  dwellings,  the  Council  secure 
the  closing  of  basement  and  other  rooms  that  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
the  demolition  of  individual  unfit  houses,  and  undertake  responsibility  for  the 
consequent  rehousing  of  families.  The  Council  also  operate  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1949  relating  to  the  making  of  loans  for  house  purchase,  building 
and  conversion,  and  grants  for  improvements. 
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9.  Municipal  Entertainments 

The  Council  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  powers  for  the  provision  or  sponsor- 
ing of  entertainments  contained  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  and  have  been 
presenting  a wide  variety  of  entertainments  for  the  citizens  of  the  borough,  who 
have  been  given  every  opportunity  to  express  themselves  through  their  own  shows. 
The  Council  have  appointed  a director  of  entertainments  and  cultural  activities 
who  also  acts  as  general  secretary  of  the  local  Civic  CouncU  for  Arts  and  Recrea- 
tions, which  the  Council  supports.  To  a large  extent  the  shows  are  presented  as  a 
social  service,  no  admission  charges  being  made,  thus  giving  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  good  music,  films,  plays,  recitals,  lectures  and  variety  shows.  Local 
societies  are  given  assistance  in  their  activities  by  way  of  advertising,  provision  of 
premises,  and  cash  grants.  The  Borough  Council  take  all  financial  ’responsibility 
for  an  annual  Arts  Festival  lasting  over  three  weeks. 


10.  Public  Cleansing  (including  public  conveniences  and  street  trading) 

(a)  Introduction 

The  Council  have  always  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  efficient  public 
cleansing  and  since  1920  their  powers  and  duties  in  this  connection  have  been 
carried  out  through  a separate  department  which  consists  of  a headquarters  depot, 
a refuse  disposal  depot  and  a subsidiary  depot  in  the  north  of  the  borough. 

(b)  Refuse  Handling  Plant 

In  January,  1937  a new  refuse  handling  plant,  costing  about  £40,000,  was  brought 
into  operation.  It  was  then  the  most  modem  equipment  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
and  is  still  in  the  forefront,  being  in  good  mechanical  condition  due  to  sound 
maintenance.  The  primary  function  of  this  plant  is  to  receive  refuse  from  the 
collecting  vehicles  and  to  elevate  it  on  to  conveyor  belts  which  load  it  into  special 
high-capacity  railway  wagons  for  conveyance  to  the  tips  in  Hertfordshire  belong- 
ing to  the  Council’s  disposal  contractors.  The  plant  at  present  handles  about  89,000 
tons  of  refuse  a year,  which  includes  not  only  Islington’s  refuse  but  also  all  Stoke 
Newington’s.  Until  a tew  years  ago  a large  part  of  the  refuse  of  both  Hackney 
and  St.  Pancras  was  also  disposed  of  through  Islington’s  depot.  Quite  frequently 
since  the  war  the  Council  have  been  able  to  tide  neighbouring  authorities  over 
difficulties  by  taking  part  of  their  refuse  for  disposal  for  short  periods.  For  practi- 
cal purposes  the  maximum  handling  capacity  of  the  plant  is  120,000  tons  a year, 
but  in  emergency  for  relatively  short  periods  it  could  deal  with  the  equivalent 
of  150,000  tons  a year. 

(c)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

(i)  Since  the  war  every  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  Council’s  refuse  col- 
lection system  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  borough  brought  about  by 
the  construction  of  many  housing  estates.  At  these  estates  (private  ones  as  well 
as  the  Council’s  and  London  County  Council’s)  large  temporary  storage  containers 
are  provided  (a  hire  charge  being  made),  each  having  a capacity  of  either  one  or 
one  and  a quarter  cubic  yards  of  refuse.  They  are  emptied  once,  twice  or  three 
times  weekly,  according  to  need,  by  special  vehicles  capable  of  emptying  them  on 
the  site.  There  are  now  over  800  of  these  containers  in  use. 

(ii)  Refuse  is  collected  from  about  53,800  premises  weekly,  the  total  weight 
collected  annually  in  Islington  being  about  74,000  tons.  Extra  collections  are  made 
from  shops  and  business  premises  on  request,  a charge  being  made  for  the  collec- 
tion of  trade  refuse. 

(iii)  The  Council’s  refuse  is  disposed  of  by  contractors  at  their  tips  in  Hertford- 
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shire,  by  the  controlled  tipping  method  in  accordance  with  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  local  authorities  concerned. 

(d)  Street  Sweeping  and  Gully  Cleansing 

(i)  About  126  miles  of  street  have  to  be  cleaned  and  here  again  the  Council  have 
seen  to  it  that  their  methods  are  in  keeping  with  the  best  modern  practice.  The  old 
beat  system,  under  which  a man  with  a hand  truck  is  given  a specific  beat  to  work 
on  his  own  and  has  continually  to  retrace  his  steps  as  he  sweeps  and  then  fetches 
up  his  barrow,  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  a gang  system  in  which  a man  with 
an  electric  truck  follows  and  picks  up  the  sweepings  of  a gang  of  four  men  who 
sweep  continuously  in  the  same  direction.  The  electric  trucks  are  emptied  periodi- 
cally by  a cruising  lorry.  The  Council  also  have  an  electric  sweeper,  used  mainly 
at  night.  The  frequency  with  which  any  given  street  is  swept  depends  on  its 
circumstances. 

(ii)  Over  7,000  street  gullies  have  to  be  cleaned  and  the  Council  operate  three 
modern  vehicles  for  this  purpose. 

(e)  Salvage 

Salvage  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  Council’s  activities.  The 
disposal  plant  was  originally  designed  to  extract  tins  and  small  ferrous  materials 
electro-magnetically,  but  over  the  years  it  has  been  adapted  and  modified  to  in- 
crease the  extraction  of  salvage,  which  now  averages  £25,000  a year  in  value.  At 
the  present  rate,  the  total  value  of  salvage  extracted  since  the  plant  was  opened 
will  reach  half  a million  pounds  in  a year  or  two. 

(f)  Snow  Clearing 

The  Cleansing  Department  is  well  equipped  for  snow  clearing.  They  receive 
advance  snow  and  ice  warnings  from  the  Meteorological  office  and  have  a special 
standby  arrangement  so  that  the  men  required  are  available.  There  is  a priority 
system  under  which  the  most  dangerous  places  and  the  most  important  traffic 
routes  are  dealt  with  first. 

(g)  Maintenance  of  Vehicles  and  Plant 

The  Council’s  fleet  of  cleansing  vehicles,  comprising  61  motor  vehicles  and  10 
pedestrian-controlled  electric  vehicles,  and  the  disposal  plant,  is  repaired  and 
maintained  by  the  Cleansing  Department’s  staff  of  fitters,  mechanics  and  coach- 
painters  using  np-to-date  equipment,  and  similar  work  for  other  departments  is 
also  carried  out.  The  present  workshop  accommodation  is  old  and  now  unsuitable, 
and  loan  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  the  construction  at  the  disposal  depot 
of  new  shops  of  modern  design,  but  the  Council  have  had  to  defer  the  scheme 
because  of  the  present  high  interest  rates. 

(h)  Public  Conveniences 

The  public  conveniences  in  the  borough  are  no  more  than  just  adequate.  One 
or  two  new  ones  have  been  provided  in  recent  years,  but  the  problem  is  to  find 
sites  that  are  in  the  right  places  and  unobjectionable  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
matter  is  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  the  appropriate  Committee  and 
all  possibilities  are  investigated. 

(i)  Street  Trading 

The  number  of  licensed  street  traders  in  the  borough  is  slowly  falling,  there 
being  at  present  about  148.  Some  of  these  are  in  streets  not  designated  for  the 
purpose  under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1947,  and  it  is 
the  Council’s  policy  to  discontinue  each  of  .these  sites  when  the  present  trader 
ceases  to  hold  the  licence  for  any  reason.  No  licences  are  granted  to  new  traders 
in  non-designated  streets.  Two  full-time  street  markets  inspectors  are  employed 
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and  it  is  the  Council  s practice  to  prosecute  in  cases  of  unlicensed  street  trading 
brought  to  their  notice. 

11.  PubUc  Health 

(a)  Introduction 

In  the  circumstances  described  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  part  of  this 
memorandum  devoted  to  the  character  of  the  borough,  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental hygiene  are  great  and  it  is  important  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  that  they  should  be  tackled  energetically.  A description  in  broad  outline 
of  the  mam  powers  and  duties  exercised  and  services  rendered  by  the  Council 
through  the  Public  Health  Department  is  given  below. 

(b)  Health  of  the  Borough  and  Enrironmental  Control  of  Infectious  Disease 

_ (i)  Vital  statistics  are  tabulated,  from  which  health  trends — positive  and  nega- 
tive may  be  deduced  and  the  deductions  are  discussed  year  by  year  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  In  addition  to  the  statutory 
tables,  social  analyses  may  deal  with  particular  problems,  e.g.  tables  of  accidental 
deaths,  indicating  the  points  to  which  preventive  attention  requires  to  be  most 
directed. 

(ii)  In  the  environmental  control  of  infectious  diseases  there  is  close  liaison 
between  the  Public  Health  Department,  family  practitioners,  and  the  public  health 
laboratory  service  at  County  Hall,  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  specially  appointed 
infectious  disease  visitors  of  the  status  of  State  Registered  Nurse  and  assistant 
nurses  carry  out  field  enquiries  in  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  contacts,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  collection  and  submission  to  the  laboratory  of 
large  numbers  of  pathological  specimens. 

(c)  Disinfection  and  Disinfestation 

The  Council  maintains  its  own  disinfecting  station  with  up-to-date  plant  for 
bacteriological  disinfection.  The  premises  also  include  a personal  cleansing  centre, 
and  although  the  number  of  cases  of  scabies  and  louse  infestation  is  now  much 
less  than  formerly,  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  the  Cleansing  Centre  by  offer- 
ing special  facilities  to  elderly  persons  who  have  no  baths  in  their  own  homes  and 
for  whom  the  public  baths  are  inadvisable  for  one  reason  or  another.  Domiciliary 
insect  disinfestation  service  is  also  available,  although  bug  infestation  is  less  preva- 
lent than  at  one  time.  Regular  routine  disinfestation  ensures  that  fly-breeding  at 
the  Council’s  refuse  disposal  depot  is  negligible. 

(d)  Food  Hygiene  and  Food  Poisoning 

In  the  borough  there  are  approximately  2,500  establishments  which  have  to  be 
inspected  under  food  and  drugs  legislation,  ranging  from  extensive  large-scale  food 
factories  through  back-street  cafes  and  minor  snack  bars  to  public  house  refresh- 
ment counters.  A great  deal  of  work  is  done  each  year  on  the  control  of  food 
standards  and  on  the  inspection  and  in  some  cases  the  registering  of  many  types 
of  premises  under  various  acts  and  regulations,  including  dairies,  preserved  food 
premises,  sellers  and  manufacturers  of  ice-cream,  offensive  trades,  hairdressers, 
premises  selling  heating  appliances  and  shops  dealing  in  animal  pets,  etc. 

(e)  Sanitary  Inspections  and  Surreys 

There  are  a large  number  of  sanitary  nuisances  of  all  kinds  to  be  dealt  with 
each  year.  In  1956  the  public  health  inspectors  reported  on  nearly  14,000  separate 
lettings  as  a result  of  complaints  and  just  under  3,000  statutory  notices  were  served. 
The  problems  of  enforcement  are  very  far  from  being  nominal  or  routine  in 
Islington  and  it  is  probable  that  legal  proceedings  have  to  be  taken  more  fre- 
quently than  in  any  other  London  borough. 
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(f)  Housing 

Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  borough,  all  legislation  connected  iriB, 
the  pubUc  health  aspects  of  housing  produces  major  problems  of  implemeatalio! 
and  administration.  An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem  being  tackled  by  the 
Council  is  given  by  the  facts  that  (i)  as  a result  of  a recent  survey  it  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  800  individual  houses  would  have  to  be  represented  as  not 
repairable  at  reasonable  cost  and  (ii)  in  1956  seventy-six  representations  were 
made  for  closing  orders  on  underground  rooms,  the  majority  arising  from  indj. 
vidual  complaints  and  not  from  a systematic  survey.  Many  slum  clearance  areas 
are  under  consideration. 

(g)  Rodent  Control 

Anti-rodent  treatment  of  sewers  and  of  private,  commercial  and  industrial 
premises  is  dealt  with  by  a specially  trained  whole-time  team  of  ten,  and  the 
work  done  each  year  is  considerable. 

(h)  Atmospheric  Pollution 

In  conjunction  with  the  department  of  scientific  and  industrial  research,  the 
Council  maintain  three  atmospheric  pollution  measuring  stations,  and  extensive 
surveys  are  being  undertaken  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  smoke  control  areas. 

(i)  Care  of  the  Elderly 

(i)  Although  the  legislation  permitting  the  Council  to  care  for  the  elderly  is 
relatively  restricted,  it  has  still  been  found  possible  to  do  much  useful  work  in 
this  field.  Cases  of  old  people  living  in  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions  or  wilh 
other  special  difficulties  arise  at  the  rate  of  about  500-600  a year.  They  are  visited 
by  specially  appointed  visitors  and  much  has  been  done  to  assist  through  a great 
variety  of  organisations,  both  statutory  and  voluntary — many  of  the  latter  being 
assisted  by  grants  from  the  Council  under  Section  31  of  The  National  Assistance 
Act — and  the  Council’s  officers  work  in  close  liaison  with  the  voluntary  organisa- 
tions in  the  provision  of  ‘meals-on-wheels’  for  those  unable  to  prepare  sufficiently 
at  home,  assisted  holidays  for  old  people,  chiropody  services,  etc.  Arrangements 
are  also  made  for  the  domiciliary  cleansing  of  old  people,  where  this  is  necessary, 
without  infringing  the  work  of  district  nurses,  and  for  the  foul  laundry  of  incon- 
tinent people,  mainly  elderly,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  Council’s  cleansing  station. 

(ii)  The  experience  gained  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Department  in 
this  field  of  work  is  helpful  to  hospitals,  who  give  priority  for  admission  to  old 
people  specially  recommended  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  sanitary  and 
social  grounds,  and  to  general  practitioners.  Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  a 
good  personal  relationship  between  the  visitors  and  the  old  people  leads  to  tit 
latter  being  more  ready  to  accept  advice,  so  reducing  the  likelihood  of  com- 
pulsory removal  under  Section  47  of  The  National  Assistance  Act  arising. 

G)  Health  Education 

The  prevention  of  illness  must  depend  increasingly  in  the  future  on  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  public,  and  the  Council  has  therefore  given  attention  over 
the  past  years  to  two  important  branches  of  health  education,  namely— (i)  the 
routine  day-by-day  advising  of  those  who  are  seen  or  visited  by  public  health 
inspectors  and  infectious  disease  visitors,  coupled  with  the  distribution  of  printed 
matter,  regular  use  of  posters  throughout  the  borough,  regular  showing  of  health 
education  films,  the  giving  of  special  talks  to  organised  bodies,  etc.,  and  (ii)  the 
organisation  of  periodic  major  health  exhibitions  which  have  not  only  showi 
the  work  of  the  Council  but  also  that  of  the  County  Council,  hospitals  and  family 
medical  practitioners. 
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12,  Public  Libraries  and  Museum 
(a)  The  Librari^  Provided 

It  wi^  be  noted  from  the  following  schedule  that  there  has  been  a considerable 
expansion  of  the  libraries  service  since  the  war  and  further  expansion  is  con- 
templated. 


Date 

opened  Facilities  provided 

1907  Large  adult  lending  department. 

Junior  lending  department 
(incorporating  junior  reference) 
Reference  department  and  information 
bureau 

(accommodation  for  57  students) 

Local  museum 
Two  public  halls 

North  Branch,  1906 

Manor  Gardens,  N.7 

South-east  Branch,  1921 

Essex  Road,  N.l 

West  Branch,  1907 

Thornhill  Square,  N.l 


At  each — 

Adult  and  junior  lending  departments 

Accommodation  for  the  study  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers 

T "hall 


Name  and  Location 

Central  Library, 

68,  Holloway  Road,  N.7 


Archway  Lending  Library, 
1/2,  Archway  Road,  N.19 

MUdmay  Library, 

19/23,  Mildmay  Park,  N.l 


1946 

1954 


IAt  each — 

Adult  and  junior  lending  departments 


Lewis  Carroll  Library,  1952  Lending  library  for  boys  and  girls  only 

180,  Copenhagen  Street,  N.l 


Public  and  Lecture  Halls 

These  may  be  hired,  and  local  societies  make  regular  use  of  them,  often  without 
charge.  They  are  also  used  for  lectures,  exhibitions  and  film  shows  put  on  by  the 
libraries  department. 


(b)  Special  Services  and  Activities 

Pentonville  Prison  . Full  library  service  provided  by  means  of  a collection  of 
books  on  loan,  now  21,(KX)  volumes.  Issues  are  about 
a quarter  of  a million  books  a year.  Several  times  a 
week  a qualified  assistant  visits  the  prison  library  as 
readers’  adviser. 

Deposit  Collections  . These  are  provided: 

(i)  At  Holloway  prison  to  supplement  the  prison’s  own 
library.  A qualified  assistant  visits  the  library  each 
week  as  readers’  adviser. 

(ii)  In  36  schools;  collections  changed  each  term. 

(iii)  At  a local  Remploy  factory. 

(iv)  At  a club  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

(v)  At  five  old  people’s  homes. 

(vi)  To  probation  officers  for  children  tmder  their  care. 
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Old  and  disabled 

people  . 

. Visited  by  volunteer  helpers  with  a fresh  supply  of 
books  at  weekly  intervals. 

Specialist  collection 

. As  part  of  the  Metropolitan  libraries  co-operative 
scheme  the  libraries  maintain  a specialist  collection  of 
books  on  physics  and  chemistry,  and  fiction  and  sets 
of  plays  whose  author’s  names  begin  with  the  letters 
GRI-HOY. 

Interavailability  of 

Readers’  Tickets 

. Books  are  lent  on  tickets  issued  by  other  library 
authorities. 

Business  Firms  . 

. The  reference  library  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  business  firms  for  information.  By  arrange- 
ment with  local  firms,  seventy-eight  specialist  periodi- 
cals in  the  possession  of  participating  firms  are  made 
available  to  any  other  firm  in  the  scheme  and  to 
individuals.  A quarterly  news  sheet  is  published  and 
is  supplied  to  any  business  concern  in  the  borough  on 
request. 

Ihiblications 

The  libraries  publish  six  news  sheets  and  pamphlets  at 
varying  intervals,  giving  information  and  guidance  to 
readers.  Duplicated  topical  book  lists  are  issued 
frequently,  and  short  bibliographies  are  compiled  on 
request. 

(c)  CMdren 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  special  efforts  to  provide  a suitable  and 
adequate  service  for  children  as  an  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  good 
reading  habits.  There  is  a principal  assistant  responsible  for  co-ordinating  and 
expanding  this  work  and  several  trained  children’s  librarians  have  been  appointed. 
Sites  for  two  more  local  children’s  libraries  have  been  reserved  and  stock  for 
them  is  being  acquired.  Talks  and  film  shows,  story  hours  and  library  club  meet- 
ings, occasional  book  weeks  and  annual  Christmas  story  festivals  are  held.  Classes 
of  children  are  encouraged  to  visit  libraries  with  their  teachers  during  school 
hours  and  information  about  children’s  books  and  reading  habits  is  given  to 
visiting  parties  of  student  teachers  and  trainee  child  care  workers.  A collection  of  j 
play  sets  for  children  is  held,  and  a collection  of  books  for  backward  readers.  i 


194,139  volumes 
68,261 
27,329 
2,305,608 

5,538  items 
(plus  films,  film 
strips,  microfilms, 
slides,  etc.) 


(d)  Statistics 

Book  stock — ^Adult  lending 

Jimior  lending  . 
Reference  . . . 

Total  issues  1956-57 
Collection  of  items  of  local  interest  . 


13.  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 
The  Council  administer  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929  the  provisions  of 
the  Registration  Acts  for  the  registration  district  of  Islington,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  districts  in  the  County  of  London,  being  divided  into  five  sub-districts. 
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14.  Rent  Control 

The  Council  exercise  their  powers  and  duties  under  the  Rent  Acts  through  a 
special  office  with  a staff  of  two,  situated  in  the  Housing  Department.  Thousands 
of  personal  enquiries  are  answered  each  year,  and  it  is  through  this  office  that 
appointments  are  made  with  the  ‘poor  man’s  lawyer’. 

The  Town  Hall, 

Upper  Street, 

Islington,  N.l. 

February,  1958. 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET 
EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
FOR  YEAR  ENDING  31st  MARCH,  1958 


Line 

Ref- 

(1) 

Purposes 

(2) 

Amount  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1957 

Estimate 

for 

the  year 
ending  31st 
March, 
1958 
(6) 

Equivalent 
Rate 
in  the 
£ 

(7) 

Original 

Estimates 

(3) 

Supple- 

mentary 

Estimates 

(4) 

Probable 

Actual 

(5) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

EXPENDITURE 

Precepts  levied  on 

THE  Council 

1 

London  County  Council 

1,012,000 



1,036,000 

1,274,400 

9 

0-00 

2 

Metropolitan  Police 

224,550 

— 

229,900 

233,050 

1 

7-75 

3 

Total  Precepted  Expend!- 

ture  .... 

1,236,550 

— 

1,265,900 

1,507,450 

10 

7-75 

Committees  of  the 

Council 

4 

Finance  Committee 

98,010 

8,823 

94,337 

97,650 

8-28 

5 

Law  and  General  Pur- 

poses  Committee 

101,435 

6,591 

95,265 

111,185 

9-42 

6 

Works  Committee. 

292,990 

16,266 

271,865 

306,170 

2 

1-95 

7 

Qeansing  Committee  . 

337,285 

27,723 

342,070 

361,345 

2 

6-62 

8 

Public  Health  Committee 

81,350 

4,925 

71,755 

90,310 

7-65 

9 

Baths  and  Wash-houses 

Committee 

86,000 

6,175 

79,560 

92,500 

7-84 

10 

Public  Libraries  and 

Museum  Committee  . 

114,320 

4,059 

108,375 

121,240 

10*28 

11 

Estates  Committee 

135,935 

8,787 

123,023 

197,890 

1 

4*77 

12 

Housing  Committee 

900 

187 

610 

1,100 

0*09 

13 

Civil  Defence  Committee 

2,875 

28 

1,640 

2,950 

0*25 

14 

Total  Net  Expenditure  of 

Committees 

1,251,100 

83,564 

1,188,500 

1,382,340 

9 

9*15 

15 

Contingencies 

20,000 

- 

- 

20,000 

1-69 

16 

Total  amount  to  be  pro- 

vided 

2,507,650 

83,564 

2,454,400 

2,909,790 

20 

6*59 
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Summary  of  Estimates — continued 




Line 

Purposes 

Amount  for  the  year  ending 

Estimate 

Ref. 

31st  March,  1957 

for 

Rate 
in  the 

the  year 

Original 

Supple- 

Probable 

ending  31st 

£ 

Estimates 

mentary 

Actual 

March, 

Estimates 

ms 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

S.  d. 

INCOME 

17 

Contributions  from  Brit- 

ish  Transport  Commis- 
sion and  Central  Elec- 
tricity Authority 

32,500 

32,250 

35,500 

301 

IS 

Equalisation  Grant 

305,000 

— 

370,000 

360,000 

2 6-51 

19 

Appropriation  from  Re- 

newals  and  Repairs 
Fund 

46,515 

35,010 

30,035 

2-54 

20 

Appropriation  from  Bal- 

ance. 

99,635 

— 

54,860 

(added) 

171,455 

1 2-53 

21 

General  Rate  at  13s.  4d. 

in  the  £ . 

2,024,000 



2,072,000 





22 

General  Rate  at  16s.  4d. 

in  the  £ . 

— 

— 

— 

2,312,800 

16  400 

23 

Total  Income 

2,507,650 

— 

2,454,400 

2,909,790 

20  6-59 

The  estimated  net  produce  of  a Rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ for  the  year  1957-58  is  £11,800. 


Memo,  as  to  Working  Balances : — 

“Probable  Actual”  Balance  in  hand,  31st  March,  1957 
Deduct  Appropriation,  1957-58  as  above  Oine  20)  . 


£ 

223,749 

171,455 


Estimated  Balance  in  hand,  31st  March,  1958 


£52,294 
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Further  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Islington  Metropobtan  Borough  Council 


Dear  Sir, 


Town  Hall, 

Upper  Street,  N.l 

30th  June,  1958. 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
I set  out  below  the  Council’s  replies  to  questions  II  & III  in  paragraph  4 of  the 
letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958  addressed  by  Sir  Edwin  Herbert  to  the  Mayor. 

The  Council  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments other  than  those  implied  in  the  outline,  given  in  the  enclosed  schedule,  of 
their  preliminary  views  for  an  alteration  of  the  distribution  of  functions  between 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils.  The  Council  naturally 
reserve  the  right  to  amend  or  amphfy  these  views,  if  they  consider  it  necessary 
to  do  so,  at  a later  stage  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  proceedings. 

Furthermore,  it  is  emphasised  that  the  views  now  expressed  are  based  on  the 
present  structure  of  local  govenunent  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  if  the  outcome 
of  the  Royal  Commission’s  proceedings  were  to  be  an  alteration  of  that  structure 
the  Council’s  views  might  need  revision,  because  it  is  considered  that  the  structure 
of  local  government  in  an  area  must  to  some  extent  govern  the  distribution  of 
functions. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Dixon  Clark, 

Town  Clerk. 

I.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Kensington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Reorganisation 
of  Local  Government  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council  at 
their  meeting  on  11th  February,  1958 


fl  (1)  As  previously  reported  to  the  Council,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  has  set  up  a Royal  Commission  to  consider  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  future  local  government  of  the  Greater 
London  area. 

(2)  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  are  as  follows: 

‘To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area; 

to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  local  government 
stmcture  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area,  or  in 
any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  govern- 
ment; 

and  to  regard  for  these  purposes  local  government  as  not  including  the 
administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as 
comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  together  with  the  City  of 
London,  the  Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Caterham  and  Warhngham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rick- 
mansworth,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford’  Rural 
in  the  Watford  Rural  District.’ 


(3)  The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  are: 


Sir  Edwin  Herbert  (Chairman)  . 
Mr.  Paul  Cadbury  . 

Miss  Alice  Johnston 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson  . 

Prof.  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Sir  Charles  Morris  . 

Sir  John  Wrigley 


Past  President  of  Law  Society. 

Former  member  of  Birmingham  City  Council. 
Member  of  National  Assistance  Board. 
President  of  Institute  of  Chartered  Account- 
ants. 

Professor  of  Government  at  Manchester 
University. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds  University. 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government. 


(Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  will  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Commission.) 


(“fl  We  have  held  six  meetings  at  which  we  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  views  as  to  the  future  form  of  London  local  government  which  we  should 
recommend  to  the  Council  for  submission  to  the  Royal  Commission.  We  have 
been  assisted  in  our  deliberations  by  a number  of  reports  from  the  Town  Clerk  and 
we  have  studied  the  powers  at  present  exercised  by  county  and  county  borough 
councils,  and  county  district  councils,  generally  throughout  the  country  and,  m 
particular,  the  respective  functions  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
pohtan  boroughs. 
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(5)  We  have  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  Greater  London,  constituting  as 
it  does  by  far  the  largest  of  the  seven  conurbations  both  as  regards  area  and  popu- 
lation, poses  special  problems.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment appropriate  to  the  rest  of  the  country  may  require  special  adaptation  in 
London.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  two  counties 
(London  and  Middlesex)  and  parts  of  four  others  within  the  area  under  review 
by  the  Royal  Commission. 

(6)  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance  addressed  our  minds  to  the  primary 
question:  Does  the  present  form  of  London  local  government  call  for  any  altera- 
tion or  adaptation  at  all? 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  system  of  local  government  in  the 
County  of  London  was  instituted  in  1900  when  the  metropolitan  boroughs  were 
created  from  a large  number  of  vestries  and  local  boards.  At  that  date  the 
functions  of  local  authorities  were  comparatively  limited.  In  the  fifty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  then  there  has  been  a phenomenal  development  in  the  number 
and  range  of  duties  imposed  on  local  authorities.  The  services  provided  and  ad- 
ministered by  local  authorities  now  impinge  on  the  life  of  the  citizen  literally 
from  the  cradle  (and  even  before)  to  the  grave  and  the  importance  of  such  local 
and  personal  services  being  administered  by  officers  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  locally  elected  representatives  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  too  strongly 
stressed. 

(7)  Owing  to  the  nature  of  London  and  possibly  to  the  comparatively  short 
time  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs  have  been  in  existence  as  compared  with 
many  of  the  provincial  non-county  boroughs  of  infinitely  smaller  size  and  rateable 
value,  there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to  depart  from  the  above  principle  and 
to  confer  new  powers  and  duties  on  the  County  Council  and  even  to  transfer 
existing  powers  to  that  body.  Furthermore,  the  London  County  Council  has 
always  been  reluctant  to  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  metropolitan  boroughs  in 
sharp  contrast  to  some  other  provincial  county  councils,  where  a fair  measure  of 
delegation  to  county  district  councils  has  been  granted. 

(8)  The  position  has  thus  been  arrived  at  over  the  years  whereby  a majority  of 
the  duties  in  respect  even  of  purely  local  and  personal  services  are  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council  leaving  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  a 
considerable  number  of  whom  exceed  in  population  and  resources  many  pro- 
vincial all-purpose  county  boroughs,  with  less  powers  than  the  majority  of  non- 
county boroughs  or  even  urban  district  councils. 

(9)  This  concentration  of  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  large  authority  in  our 
opinion  gives  rise  to  the, negation  of  local  government  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  County  of  London  with  its  3^  million  citizens  is  too  large  and  densely 
populated  for  an  elected  member  of  the  County  Council  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  from  personal  knowledge  the  needs  of  any  save  a very  limited 
part  of  the  area. 

(ii)  The  volume  of  business  is  so  great  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  elected 
members  to  know  the  details  of  the  Council’s  various  services.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  where  the  elected  members  give  only  part-time  service  to 
the  work  of  the  Council  and  would  probably  apply  even  if  members  were 
prepared  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  which  in  itself  would 
not  be  wholly  desirable.  In  our  experience  both  major  political  parties  are 
greatly  restricted  in  their  choice  of  candidates  for  election  to  the  London 
County  Council  owing  to  the  time  membership  of  that  body  calls  for.  In 
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the  result  more  and  more  delegation  of  responsibility  to  officials  even  for 
matters  of  policy  becomes  inevitable. 

(iii)  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a measure  of  democratic  control  divisional  com- 
mittees in  respect  of  the  health  service  have  been  set  up  upon  which  local 
people  are  invited  to  serve.  In  practice,  however,  these  divisional  commit- 
tees have  proved  to  be  little  more  than  advisory  bodies  and  all  matters  of 
substance  still  require  to  be  remitted  to  County  Hall  for  decision.  A feeling 
of  frustration  is  thereby  engendered  amongst  the  local  elected  representa- 
tives serving  on  these  divisional  committees  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  experiment  in  the  varying  localities  in  the  County  which  for  example 
used  to  be  such  a prominent  feature  of  the  maternity  and  child  welfare 
service  before  1948  is  stifled  by  the  exercise  of  remote  control  from 
County  Hall. 

(iv)  No  two  boroughs  in  London  are  similar  in  all  respects  and  yet  in  the 
health  service  the  staff  serving  the  localities  with  few  exceptions  are  ap- 
pointed centrally  and  not  by  the  local  representatives  who  know,  as  the 
County  Council  members  cannot,  the  experience  and  personal  qualities 
which  the  service  in  their  particular  area  requires. 

(v)  As  regards  education;  outside  London  the  larger  non-county  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  are  divisional  executives  for  education,  with  the  result  that 
local  schools  are  managed  and  controlled  by  local  people  and  an  intense 
local  interest  in  education  has  resulted.  In  London,  local  education  com- 
mittees do  not  exist  and  school  managers  have  comparatively  little  to  do 
and  virtually  no  money  to  spend  and  therefore  have  no  influence  in  the 
development  of  local  education.  A rigidity  of  policy  which  tends  to  be 
imposed  from  above  militates  against  local  initiative  and  enthusiasm  not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  the  new  school  buildings  and  the  high  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff. 

(vi)  In  the  sphere  of  town  planning  again  over-centralisation  has  had  unfor- 
tunate results.  The  volume  of  applications  is  so  vast  that  decisions  inevitably 
have  to  be  taken,  not  by  elected  members  having  local  knowledge,  but  by 
officers  or  by  chairmen,  or  a small  panel  of  members  acting  on  the  advice  of 
officers.  Consultation  with  the  boroughs  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  their 
advice  on  applications  having  a purely  local  significance  is  not  infrequently 
disregarded.  The  present  system  leads  to  inordinate  delay  in  reaching  de- 
cisions and  again  compares  most  unfavourably  with  the  Provinces  where 
a generous  delegation  of  local  planning  powers  to  county  districts  is  in 
operation  in  many  areas.  The  denial  of  any  real  planning  powers  to  the 
boroughs  of  London  in  respect  of  the  control  of  development  within  the 
scope  of  the  County  Council’s  overall  plan  leads  to  duplication  of  effort, 
waste  of  public  money  and  possibly,  we  feel,  to  unnecessary  appeals.  The 
Development  Plan  setting  out  the  County  Council’s  general  policy  for  the 
planning  of  the  area  having  been  prepared,  and  approved  by  the  Minister, 
detailed  implementation  of  the  plan  could  well  in  our  view  be  left  to  the 
boroughs,  subject  to  co-ordination  by  the  planning  authority. 

A good  example  of  the  improvement  which  can  be  effected  in  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  the  borough  councils’  work  by  divorcing  them  from  con- 
trol by  the  London  County  Council  is  given  by  loan  sanctioning  procedure 
for  housing  schemes.  Prior  to  1950,  loan  sanctions  required  to  be  obtained 
through  the  London  County  Council.  This  power  was  frequently  used  to 
impose  control  on  design  and  cost,  leading  to  protracted  negotiations  and 
delay  and  not  infrequently  to  appeals  to  the  Minister.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Local  Government  Manpower  Committee  in  1950,  metro- 
politan boroughs  were  given  the  right  to  apply  direct  to  the  Minister  for 
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loan  sanctions  for  housing  which  has  resulted  in  greater  flexibility  and  a 
substantial  saving  in  time  in  obtaining  approvals  to  new  schemes. 

Greater  local  autonomy  in  other  fields  is  likely  to  have  similar  results. 

(10)  For  these  reasons  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  present  system 
of  London  local  government  requires  drastic  revision. 

(11)  We  have,  therefore,  given  long  and  earnest  consideration  to  the  pattern  of 
London  local  government  for  which  we  feel  the  Council  should  press. 

(12)  In  a large  conurbation  such  as  London,  some  form  of  two-tier  government 
is,  in  our  view,  inevitable,  but  we  consider  that  the  first-tier  authority’s  functions 
should  be  confined  to  those  services  which  are  either  regional  in  character  or  which 
are  purely  technical  (e.g.  fire  service)  or  which  provide  special  services  for  a limited 
number  of  persons  in  any  one  borough,  such  as  the  welfare  service  for  the  blind. 

In  this  connection,^  we  would  mention,  in  passing,  that  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  possibility  that  certain  functions  which  are  at  present  carried  out  by 
the  County  Council  might  with  equal  economy  and  efficiency  be  exercised  by  other 
bodies.  We  have  in  mind  such  duties  as  prevention  of  river  pollution  and  flood 
prevention,  which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority  or 
Thames  Conservancy  Board;  main  drainage  by  a drainage  board  on  the  lines  of 
the  Colne  VaUey  or  the  West  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Boards;  or  the  ambu- 
lance service  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards. 

The  remaining  services  of  a purely  local  and  personal  character  should,  in 
our  view,  be  transferred  to  the  second-tier  authorities. 

(13)  The  question  then  arises  that  if  such  a transfer  of  powers  as  we  advocate 
were  effected,  what  form  should  such  second-tier  authorities  take?  We  believe  that 
in  the  interests  of  live  local  government  such  authorities  should  not  be  so  large, 
either  in  population  or  area,  as  to  remove  the  elected  representatives  and  officers 
from  virtually  all  direct  contact  with  the  people  they  are  elected  and  appointed  to 
serve,  nor  so  small  in  resources  as  to  be  unable  to  finance  services  of  the  standard 
required  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  To  achieve  this,  the  creation  of 
new  authorities  by  a combination  of  two  or  more  existing  units  of  local  govern- 
ment is  unavoidable. 

(14)  As  regards  the  population  to  be  served  by  such  a most-purpose  second-tier 
local  authority,  we  consider  the  optimum  to  be  in  the  region  of  200,000.  A popu- 
lation much  smaller  than  this  would  tend  to  make  the  services  provided  uneco- 
nomic, and  a much  greater  population  would  be  likely  to  lead,  in  our  view,  to 
the  administration  becoming  too  impersonal.  We  realise,  however,  that  any  re- 
organisation must  take  account  of  the  varying  conditions  applying  in  the  area 
of  Greater  Loudon,  and  that  authorities  with  populations  varying  between  150,000 
and  250,000  are  viable  units  for  local  government  in  the  metropolitan  area.  We  are 
agreed,  however,  that  for  inner  London  200,000  population  is  the  desideratum. 

(15)  Allied  to  the  problems  of  population  is  the  question  of  the  ideal  area  for  the 
new  authorities  we  advocate.  Again,  we  are  impressed  by  the  need  for  the  area  to 
be  served  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  form  an  economic  administrative  unit,  but  not 
so  extensive  in  area  as  to  preclude  the  elected  representatives  and  officers  from 
having  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  locality.  With  these  considera- 
tions in  mind,  we  favour  authorities  of  3,000/4,000  acres  in  size. 

To  obtain  our  optimum  population  within  our  suggested  maximum  area  would, 
we  appreciate,  be  impracticable  in  outer  London,  and  in  such  areas  the  acreage 
would  have  to  be  substantially  increased,  but  for  inner  London  we  consider  that 
the  limits  we  have  in  mind  for  population  and  size  could  generally  speaking  be 
achieved. 
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(16)  Given  boroughs  of  the  type  and  size  suggested  above,  we  consider  that  the 
following  services  should  be  administered  by  them,  viz.: 


tAllotments. 

Bakehouses — inspection. 

Baths  and  wash-houses. 

Births,  deaths  and  marriages. 
tBuilding  Acts. 

Burial  Grounds  and  crematoria. 
tBy-laws. 

Canal  boats — ^inspection. 

‘Children — adoption,  boarding,  employ- 
ment. 

* Infant  life  protection. 

Notification  of  births. 

{Civil  Defence. 

Common  lodging  houses. 

Cow  houses  and  slaughterhouses. 
Dairies — ^registration  and  inspection. 
‘Diseases  of  animals. 

Diseases — ^notification  and  prevention. 
Disinfection  and  disinfestation. 
Disorderly  houses — suppression  of. 
Disused  burial  grounds. 

‘Education — 

Primary  and  secondary. 

School  medical  service. 

Factories  and  workshops — sanitary 

arrangements. 

Food  and  drags. 

{Garden  squares. 

‘Health  centres. 

Highways — 

Improvements  (other  than  major). 
River  embankment  roads. 

Paving,  lighting,  cleansing. 
Prescription  of  building  lines. 

‘Home  help  service. 

Home  safety. 

Housing — 

{ Clearance  areas. 

Insanitary  houses. 

Underground  rooms. 

{ Loans  for  house  purchase. 

{ New  houses — ^provision. 

(Note — ^In  the  table  set  out  above 


Housing — continued. 

Overcrowding. 

{ Redevelopment  areas. 

{ Review  of  housing. 

Unfit  houses. 

{Improvement  grants. 

{Information  centres. 

Libraries. 

{Local  land  charges. 

Lotteries — registration. 

‘Maternity  and  child  welfare. 
‘Midwives. 

Mortuaries. 

‘National  Assistance  Act— registration 
of  homes. 

‘Nursing  home  registration. 

Offensive  trades. 

{Old  people’s  welfare. 

{Parks  and  open  spaces  (of  a purely  local 
character). 

Pet  animals. 

{Physical  training  and  recreation. 
Poisons — sellers’  registration. 

Public  conveniences. 

Public  health  nuisances. 

Rag  flock  etc.  filling  materials. 

Rates — making  and  collecting. 

Rats  and  mice  destruction. 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal. 

Rent  Restriction  Acts. 

Road  Safety. 

Sewers  (except  main  drainage). 

{Shop  Acts. 

Smoke  abatement. 

Street  trading  in  markets. 

{Town  planning  (except  overall  plan). 
‘Tuberculosis  and  cancer— residential 
and  after  care. 

‘Vaccmation. 

‘Venereal  disease. 

‘Weights  and  measures. 

{Youth  organisations. 


‘ denotes  services  at  present  administered  by  London  County  Council  to  be 
undertaken  by  suggested  second-tier  authority; 

{ denotes  services  at  present  administered  by  both  the  London  County  Council 
and  metropolitan  borough  councils  to  continue  to  be  undertaken  by  suggested 
first  and  second-tier  authorities; 

t denotes  services  at  present  partly  carried  out  by  London  County  Council  and 
metropolitan  borough  councils  to  be  wholly  undertaken  by  suggested  second- 
tier  authority). 

(17)  Subject  to  what  we  have  said  above  as  regards  the  possibility  of  certain 
functions  being  transferred  to  other  ad  hoc  bodies,  the  remaining  services  at 
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preMnt  administered  by  the  London  County  Council  would  continue  to  be  vested 
m them. 

Such  functions  would  comprise: 


Ambulances. 

Blind — ^welfare  of. 

By-laws — good  rule,  and  suppression  of 
nuisances. 

Education — adult,  technical  colleges  and 
special  schools. 

Entertainment  licences: 

Boxing  and  wr^tling. 

Cinemas  and  theatres. 

Music  and  dancing. 

Ferries. 

Fire  brigades. 

Highways: 

Naming  and  numbering. 

Major  improvements. 

River  tunnels. 

Embankment  walls. 

Housing — out-county  building  only. 
Mental  defectives — 

Ascertainment. 

After-care. 


National  Assistance — 

Handicapped  persons. 

Residentid  accommodation. 

Parks  and  open  spaces  (serving  London 
generally). 

Physical  training  and  recreation. 

Public  control: 

Celluloid  films,  explosives  and  petrol. 
Employment  and  theatrical  agencies. 
Fertilisers  Acts. 

Hawkeis  licences. 

Massage  establishments. 

Motor  vehicle  and  driving  licences. 
War  charities  registration. 

River  pollution  and  flooding. 

Sewers — ^main  drainage  only. 

Town  planning — overall  plan. 

Youth  employment. 


(18)  In  recommending  the  alteration  of  duties  between  the  first-  and  second-tier 
authorities  set  out  in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  we  accept  that  any  alteration  of  the 
existing  educational  system  would  require  special  and  careful  consideration 
especially  during  any  change-over  period. 


(19)  As  regards  the  first-tier  authority,  we  favour  the  establishment  of  one 
county  council  for  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area.  A possible  alternative 
would  be  to  create  a number  of  new  administrative  first-tier  authorities  each  com- 
prising some  seven  or  eight  boroughs  of  the  type  we  envisage,  with  a total  popu- 
lation of  around  1^  million. 


(20)  We  should  perhaps  make  it  clear  that  we  recognise  the  unique  position  of 
the  City  of  London  and  none  of  our  suggestions  for  amalgamation  or  revision  of 
boundaries  are  intended  to  apply  to  that  ancient  and  historic  authority.  In  other 
cases,  amalgamations  and  boundary  adjustments  should  only  be  undertaken  where 
considered  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  better  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people,  and  that  wherever  possible  the  identity  of  existing  boroughs  should  be 
retained  and  amalgamations,  where  necessary,  effected  by  the  merger  of  existing 
local  authority  areas. 


(21)  In  suggesting  a radical  alteration  in  the  existing  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment in  London  it  may  be  thought  that  the  views  we  advocate  in  this  report  are 
too  sweeping  and  far  reaching  to  be  acceptable.  We  would,  however,  point  out  that 
London  local  government  has  for  too  long  lagged  behind  the  Provinces,  and  that 
if  the  pattern  of  local  government  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  country  had  been 
applied  to  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  in  the  19th  century,  most  of 
the  second-tier  authorities  in  these  counties  would  long  ago  have  enjoyed  full 
county  borough  status  and  not  merely  the  more  limited  powers  we  are  advocating. 
It  must  also  not  be  overlooked  that  so  far  at  least  as  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
are  concerned,  they  are  of  comparatively  modern  creation  and  if  therefore  com- 
binations and  amalgamations  of  centuries  old  provincial  authorities  are  possible. 
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how  much  more  is  a rational  reappraisement  of  the  London  structure  feasible  and 
desirable. 

(22)  As  regards  finance,  we  recognise  the  importance  of  the  proposed  authorities 
being  able  to  support  their  financial  obligations.  We  would  point  out,  however 
that  the  second-tier  authorities  will  be  considerably  larger  than  most  existing 
boroughs  and  county  districts,  accordingly  their  rateable  values  will  in  many  cases 
be  substantially  higher  than  at  present,  particularly  when  partial  or  complete  re- 
moval of  de-rating  takes  place,  and  we  envisage  that  there  will  be  some  formula 
for  rate  equalisation  (though  not,  we  hope,  the  present  system).  There  should 
therefore,  be  no  overwhelming  financial  difficulties  arising  from  our  proposals. 

23.  Sununary 

Our  recommendations  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

(a)  That  the  system  of  two-tier  local  government  in  London  be  retained. 

(b)  That  one  first-tier  authority  be  constituted  for  whole  of  the  Greater  London 
area. 

(c)  That  such  first-tier  authority’s  functions  be  confined  to  those  services  which 
are  of  a regional  or  co-ordinating  character  or  which  provide  special  services 
for  a limited  number  of  persons  in  any  one  borough. 

(d)  That  second-tier  authorities  be  created  where  necessary  by  amalgamation 
of  existing  authorities  with  wherever  possible  a population  of  150,000-250,000 
and  an  area  of  3,000-4,000  acres. 

(e)  That  the  power  and  duty  of  providing  aU  local  and  personal  services  be 
conferred  on  such  authorities. 


We  accordingly  recommend: 

That  the  Council  do  approve  and  adopt  the  suggestions  set  out  above,  and  that 
they  be  conveyed  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and 
the  Royai  Commission  for  consideration. 

W.  L.  Roots, 

Chairman 


Town  Hall,  Kensington,  W.8. 


J.  Waring  Sainsbory, 

Town  Clerk 
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Further  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Kensington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

On  24th  February,  1958,  the  Council  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Commission  their 
proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of  London  local  government.  In  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Commission  in  their  letter  of  17th  February,  1958,  for  further 
evidence  on  specffio  local  government  functions,  the  Council  submit  the  following 
information: 

1.  EDUCATION 
(i)  General 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  education  authority  for  the  whole  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London.  As  a minor  authority,  the  Borough  Council 
appoint  a third  of  the  primary  school  managers.  In  Kensington  there  are  thirty- 
two  primary  schools  and  seven  secondary  schools,  including  a large  new  compre- 
hensive school  in  Camden  Hill  for  2,000  pupils  which  opened  in  September,  1958. 
There  are  also  a number  of  private  schools  and  certain  of  the  colleges  of  the 
London  University  within  the  borough. 

The  Council  in  their  report  of  11th  February,  1958,  on  the  reorganisation  of 
local  government  made  the  following  comments  on  education: 

‘Outside  London  the  larger  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  are 
divisional  executives  for  education,  with  the  result  that  local  schools  are 
managed  and  controlled  by  local  people  and  an  intense  local  interest  in  edu- 
cation has  resulted.  In  London,  local  education  committees  do  not  exist  and 
school  managers  have  comparatively  little  to  do  and  virtually  no  money  to 
spend  and,  therefore,  have  no  influence  in  the  development  of  local  education. 
A rigidity  of  policy  which  tends  to  be  imposed  from  above  militates  against 
local  initiative  and  enthusiasm  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  new 
school  buildings  and  the  high  professional  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff." 

We  consider  that  the  primary  and  secondary  education  and  the  school  medical 
service  of  children  could  be  administered  by  a borough  of  the  type  and  size  sug- 
gested in  the  Council’s  first  report  (a  population  of  150,000-250,000  and  an  area 
of  3,000-4.000  acres).  Adult  education,  technical  colleges,  and  special  schools 
could,  in  our  opinion,  be  administered  by  the  London  County  Council,  or  the 
suggested  first-tier  authority  for  Greater  London. 

(ii)  Youth  Employment  Service 

In  London  the  youth  employment  service  is  administered  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  the  local  education  authority.  There  are  two  local  employment  offices 
in  the  borough  where  advice  is  given  to  boys  and  girls  about  their  employment  on 
leaving  school  and  those  desiring  assistance  in  finding  suitable  employment. 

This  function  could  well  be  exercised  by  the  proposed  new  education  authority 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

(Hi)  Agricultural  Education 

The  London  County  Council,  as  education  authority,  make  provision  for  full- 
time agricultural  and  horticultural  education  through  arrangements  with  other 
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authorities,  and  by  means  of  financial  assistance  to  students  taking  courses  at 
establishments  of  agriculural  education.  Similar  arrangements  could  be  made  by 
the  suggested  new  local  authorities. 

2.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
(i)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  pubUc  baths,  Lancaster  Road,  W.ll,  are  administered  by  the  Borough  Counci 
and  provide  the  following  facilities: 

4 swimming  pools; 

84  private  slipper  baths; 

1 public  laundry  having  68  washing  compartments,  an  ironing  room  aud 
drying  cabinets. 

The  public  laundry  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  London  County  Council  for  school- 
children  to  receive  swimming  instruction  and  special  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  enable  spastic  children  to  have  the  use  of  the  pools  at  certain  times. 

(n)  Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

In  London  the  control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  is  effected  by  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils  through  the  nuisance  procedure  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1936.  Under  Section  82,  any  pool,  ditch,  watercourse,  etc., 
so  foul  or  in  snch  state  as  to  be  a nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health  is 
a nuisance  which  may  be  dealt  with  summarily  under  the  Act. 

An  alternative  procedure  is  provided  in  Section  83  of  the  Act,  under  which  the 
borough  council  is  required  to  drain,  cleanse  or  fill  up  or  cause  to  be  cleansed, 
drained  or  filled  up  all  ponds,  open  ditches  and  places  containing  or  used  for  the 
collection  of  any  drainage,  filth,  water  matter  or  thing  of  offensive  nature  or 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  health. 

(iii)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles  and  Prevention  of 
Damage  by  Pests 

These  duties,  which  are  carried  out  by  the  borough  council,  fall  into  four  cate- 
gories, viz.; 

<1)  Treatment  of  infested  properties. 

(2)  Treatment  of  verminous  furniture  and  other  household  effects. 

(3)  Destruction  of  rats,  mice  and  other  pests. 

(4)  Treatment  of  verminous  persons. 

(a)  Vermin-infested  Properties 

Vermin-infested  properties  are  treated  with  a spray  which  contains  a percentage 
of  D.D.T.  in  addition  to  a substance  which  is  known  to  kill  bugs  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact.  The  D.D.T.  has  a residual  effect  and  will  kill  bugs  for  some 
time  after  the  spraying  has  been  carried  out.  As  a precautionary  measure  new 
properties  are  given  protection  by  means  of  Benzyl  Hexachloride  smoke. 


(b)  Verminous  Furniture  and  other  Articles 

Verminous  furniture  and  other  articles  are  treated  by  hydrogen  cyanide  in  specially 
constructed  steel  vans,  and  this  method  is  known  to  be  the  most  rapid,  effeewe 
and  economical  method  of  destroying  bugs.  Hydrogen  cyanide  is  a deadly  poison- 
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ous  gas  (which  prevents  its  use  in  the  types  of  houses  most  frequently  affected), 
and  the  borough  couucil  s staff  have  been  specially  trained  in  its  use.  Residents 
who  have  bug-infested  furniture  may  have  it  treated  upon  application  to  the 
Public  Health  Department. 

In  addition,  cleansing  of  schoolchildren  is  carried  out  for  the  London  County 
Council,  who  pay  the  Council  £500  per  annum  for  this  service. 

(c)  Destruction  of  Rats  and  Mice  and  other  Pests 
In  order  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  amount  of  damage  done  in  Kensington,  the 
Borough  Couucil  maintain  a staff  of  four  rodent  officers  and  one  supervisory 
officer  to  assist  householders,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  in  the  work  of  pest  destruction. 

The  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949,  gives  the  borough  council 
powers  to  enforce^  the  destruction  of  pests.  The  duty  is  imposed  by  this  Act  on 
occupiers  of  premises  to  notify  the  Council  of  any  rodent  infestation  and,  in  this 
connection,  the  Council  have  decided  that  they  will  deal  with  rat  and  mice 
infestations  in  private  houses  without  costs  to  the  occupiers. 

The  Council  s officers  will  also  assist  the  occupiers  of  business  and  commercial 
premises  to  deal  with  rodent  infestations,  but  a small  charge  is  made  for  their 
services. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  buUdiugs  and  premises,  the  Council  undertake  ex- 
tensive poison  baiting  of  the  sewers  twice  a year.  Thousands  of  rats  are  destroyed 
by  these  operations. 


(d)  Treatment  of  Verminous  Persons 

The  borough  council  maintain  a personal  cleansing  station  in  North  Kensington, 
where  treatment  is  provided  for  persons  of  all  ages  suffering  from  scabies  or 
verminous  conditions.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  treatment  or  for  the  disinfection 
of  persons’  clothing. 


(iv)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  control  of  effiuents  from  trade  premises  is  divided  between  the  borough  coun- 
cil and  the  County  Council.  The  latter  are  responsible  for  about  40  premises 
draining  directly  into  County  Council  sewers  and  the  borough  council  deal  with 
about  100  draining,  in  the  first  place,  to  local  sewers.  In  the  majority  of  these 
premises,  however,  little  or  no  effluents  result. 

(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1956,  requires  a local  sanitary  authority  to 
provide  mortuary  services,  including  post-mortem  accommodation  if  necessary. 
This  can  be  done  either  directly  or  by  arrangement  with  other  sanitary  authorities. 

For  the  last  seventy  years  the  Kensington  Council  have  provided  a mortuary 
building  in  the  middle  of  the  borough  equipped  with  refrigerated  accommodation 
for  bodies,  a post-mortem  room  with  full  equipment,  office  accommodation,  and 
a residence  for  the  mortuary  superintendent.  In  recent  years  up  to  500  bodies  per 
annum  were  received  in  the  mortuary.  The  majority  of  these  were  by  direction  of 
H.M.  Coroner  for  West  London.  Last  April  the  Coroner  decided  that  all  bodies 
in  Kensington,  coming  under  his  jurisdiction,  should  be  sent  to  the  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council’s  mortuary,  which  adjoins  the  West  London  Coroner’s  Court. 
This  meant  that  the  number  of  bodies  left  to  be  accommodated  per  annum  in  the 
Kensington  mortuary  was  so  small  as  not  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  maintain- 
mg  a separate  establishment.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  all  Kensing- 
ton bodies  to  be  accommodated  in  the  Hammersmith  mortuary  and  the  financial 
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terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Councils  are,  at  the  present  time  h • 
negotiated.  During  the  seventy  years  the  Kensington  Council  fflaintaiaed  ft* 
own  mortuary,  the  service  ran  smoothly  and  eflSciently.  It  is  impossible 
whether  the  new  arrangements  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory  but,  at  the  ° 
time,  no  dilBculties  have  been  encountered.  ’ Pteseiii 

(vi)  Public  Conveniences 

There  are  twenty-five  conveniences  in  the  borough,  provided  and  staffed  bv  ft 
borough  council,  eighteen  of  which  are  for  men  and  seven  for  women  ' ™ 

(vii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  borough  council  maintain  a weekly  collection  of  refuse  throughout  ft 
borough,  with  a twice-weekly  collection  from  certain  main  roads  and  shounftj 
centres.  Large  blocks  of  flats,  hospitals,  and  other  special  buildings  have  coumL! 
which  are  emptied  as  often  as  required.  “ 

About  60,000  tons  of  refuse  are  collected  each  year;  approximately  one-third  is 
burnt  in  the  Council’s  destructor,  the  remainder  being  removed  by  barge  from 
wharf  in  Chelsea  to  a reclamation  site  in  Essex. 


(viii)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

These  functions  are  dealt  with  by  the  borough  council  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936,  and  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  Post-war  economic  conditions 
affecting  house  repairs  have  resulted  in  local  authorities  making  greater  use  of  the 
procedure  contained  in  the  nuisance  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  cover 
most  of  the  sanitary  defects  met  with  in  the  older  types  of  buildings— dampness 
want  of  cleanliness,  defective  paving,  sanitary  fittings,  windows  and  general  dilani’ 
dations. 

All  the  Council’s  public  health  inspectors  are  authorised  to  serve  written  intima- 
tion notices  where  they  are  satisfied  a nuisance  exists,  and  details,  are  reported 
monthly  to  the  Public  Health  Committee.  This  Committee  authorises  the  service 
of  statutory  notices  and,  where  necessary,  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings. 

In  1957,  1,254  intimation  notices  were  served,  in  respect  of  426  of  which  statu- 
tory notices  were  authorised.  Legal  proceedings  were  taken  in  124  cases. 

By-laws  reslating  to  the  provision  of  water  closet  accommodation  and  the  drain- 
age  of  premises  are  in  operation  and  these  are  enforced  in  existing  properties  bv 
the  public  health  inspectors. 

Any  builder  or  contractor  proposing  to  provide  new  water  closet  accommoda- 
tion, or  to  amend  existing  accommodation,  or  who  intends  to  carry  out  new 
drainage  works  or  to  amend  existing  drainage  works,  must  submit  plans  of  his 
proposals  m duplicate.  If  the  work  proposed  is  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws, 
approval  is  given  and  the  work  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
health  inspector. 

(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Local  sewers  are  controlled  and  maintained  by  the  borough  council;  the  main 
sewers  and  the  disposal  of  all  sewage  are  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council. 


(x)  street  Cleansing 

Provision  is  made  by  the  borough  council  for  each  street  in  the  borough  to  receive 
frequent  attention,  the  total  length  involved  being  94^  miles.  Street  gullies  are 
emptied  and  cleansed  regularly.  Litter  bins  are  provided. 
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(xi)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  borough  council  have  provided  two  cemeteries,  one  containing  16  acres  at 
Uxbridge  Road,  Hanwell,  and  a newer  one  at  Gunnersbury  comprising  20  acres. 

A crematorium  was  opened  in  1939  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  (within  the 
borough),  and  the  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  cremation  facilities  to 
be  available  at  reduced  fees  for  persons  resident  in  the  borough  at  time  of  death. 

(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  borough  council  control  nine  parks  and  open  spaces,  mostly  small,  within  the 
borough,  and  playing  fields  at  Northolt.  The  County  Council  control  three  open 
spaces  in  the  borough,  the  largest  being  Holland  Park,  about  54  acres. 

(xiii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act, 

1937 

This  Act  empowers  local  authorities  to  provide  facilities  for  the  encouragement  of 
physical  training  and  recreation  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  centres  for 
social  activities. 

In  1937,  the  Council  took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  acquired 
for  playing  fields  56  acres  of  land  adjoining  Ealing  Road  and  Western  Avenue  at 
Northolt,  Middlesex.  The  playing  fields  have  a large  modem  pavilion,  with  chang- 
ing and  refreshment  rooms,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  13  football  pitches, 
7 cricket  tables,  and  4 tennis  courts.  A portion  of  the  ground  is  under  lease  to 
the  War  Department  until  1960. 

Under  section  4(4),  the  Council  make  annual  grants  of  £200  to  two  local 
voluntary  organisations  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  club  premises  in  the 
borough.  The  Council  also  permit  another  club  to  use  property  owned  by  the 
Council,  and  a grant  was  made  to  them  of  £50  under  this  Act  to  carry  out  certain 
repairs. 

In  1950,  the  Council  took  a 7 years’  lease  on  a property  known  as  St.  George’s 
HaH  in  the  borough,  and  it  is  available  for  use  by  local  youth  clubs  from  Mondays 
to  Saturdays  (evenings)  without  charge.  The  lease  has  recently  been  renewed  at 
an  increased  rental  of  £500  per  annum  exclusive. 

(xiv)  River  PoDufion 

The  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  River  Thames  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Port 
of  London  Authority. 


3.  HOUSING 
(i)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  are  respons- 
ible for  the  provision  of  houses  in  London. 

The  Borough  Council  at  present  administer  2,206  units  of  accommodation. 
The  rents  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  differential  rents  scheme 
which  takes  into  account  the  income  of  the  tenants,  and  maximum  and  minimum 
rents  are  assessed  for  each  of  the  properties,  between  which  limits  a tenant  pays 
according  to  his  means. 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  two  distinct  authorities  having  concurrent  powers  to 
provide  housing  accommodation  within  the  County.  This  power  is  exceptionally 
vested  in  the  London  County  Council  and  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  county 
council  in  the  country. 
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The  London  County  Council  have  constructed  one  and  acquired  another  hous 
ing  estate  in  Kensington  comprising  57  flats  and  68  flats  respectively.  In  our 
opinion  most  of  the  difficulties  and  frustrations  in  the  administration  of  the 
London  County  Council  arise  from  the  vast  size  of  their  operations.  The  extent 
of  these  can  be  clearly  seen  in  The  Introduction  to  the  Loudon  County  Council’s 
Housing  Statistics,  1956-7’  on  pages  5-6.  Although  it  is  stated  there  that  The 
system  of  management  is  fundamentally  one  of  decentralisation’  (which  in  itself 
shows  the  need  for  this  emphasis)  the  fact  remains  that  each  of  the  district  officers 
has  an  average  of  at  least  16,000  tenancies  under  his  management,  about  the 
number  which  might  be  owned  by  a large  county  borough  (and  is  actually  owned 
by  the  City  of  Portsmouth).  Owing  to  the  vastuess  of  their  operations,  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  London  County  Council  have  been  quite  misinformed 
as  to  the  availability  of  land  for  building  within  the  area  of  a metropolitan 
borough,  and  that  borough  council’s  housing  proposals  have  been  seriously 
hampered  in  consequence.  It  is  impossible  for  the  London  County  Council  to  have 
local  committees,  so  that  the  main  committee  and  its  sub-committees  settle  the 
policies  which  the  Director  of  Housing  transmits  to  his  far-flung  district  officers 
at  weeUy  meetings  at  County  HaU.  They  in  turn  pass  them  on  to  the  numerous 
officers  and  superintendents  under  their  control,  who  may  themselves  be  ‘far- 
flung’  in  relation  to  their  district  officers. 

Whatever  sort  of  government  this  may  be,  it  is  not  London  local  government 
because  none  of  it  is  local  and  much  of  it  is  not  in  Loudon, 


The  size  of  the  management  problem  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Countv 
Coimcil  to  experiment  with  different  methods  of  administration,  and  very  painfifl 
to  introduce  anything  as  initially  unpopular  as,  for  example,  a differential  rents 
scheme,  or  the  placing  of  liability  for  internal  decorations  on  the  tenants  Differ- 
ences in  rent  poHcies  in  one  area  produce  dissatisfaction  amongst  tenants  both 
by  the  disparity  between  the  rents  charged  to  the  wealthier  tenants  by  the  two 
authorities  and  also  between  those  charged  to  the  poorer  tenants  where  one 
authority  operates  a differential  rents  scheme  and  the  other  does  not  Apart  from 
rental  differences,  different  systems  or  policies  of  local  authority  management 
existing  side  by  side  are  calculated  to  create  irritation  and  dissatisfaction.  What- 
ever the  nghts  or  wrongs  some  point  of  grievance  is  sure  to  arise.  This  may  well 
create  difficulties  for  metropolitan  boroughs  which  have  County  Council  estates 
Within  their  boimdanes. 

.County  Council’s  housing  operations  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  deal  realisticaUy  with  their  housing  deficit  which  has  been 
steady  mounting  over  the  years  until  in  1956-57  it  reached  nearly  £3,000  000  in 
the  Housmg  Revenue  Account  apart  from  about  £1,000,000  in  respect  of  pre-1914 
properties.  The  estimated  annual  deficit  for  1956-57,  therefore,  is  about  £17 
m post-1914  properties.  The  metropoHtan  boroughs  have,  of  course, 
iqiA  through  the  county  precept,  and  for  post- 

a!  V ^ ^ “ Kensington.  In  so  far 

f u°t  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  they  are 

the  pnce  paid  for  moving  families  out  of  London  ^ 

that  the  London  County  Council  housing 
effort  has  been  wholly  bad  and  many  of  their  schemes,  particularly  those  in  the 

sTdemble  praiL"  development  is  pos^iSe,  have  Lt“ed  cot 


(ii)  Slum  Qearance 

ffi  view  ae  Borough  Council  have  concurrent  powers, 

de  JrtLnfs  the  « the  legal,  financial,  engineering,  housing  and  medical 

departments  of  the  Borough  Council  are  all  involved  in  any  operation  of  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  precisely  how  many 
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persons  are  engaged  on  this  work.  Particularly  as  many  of  those  concerned  are 
only  periodically  engaged  for  a part  of  their  working  time. 

Action  Already  Taken 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  clearance  areas  declared  by  the  Council 
since  1950,  when  slum  clearance  work  under  the  Housing  Acts  was  recommended, 
up  to  the  end  of  1957: 


Name  of  area 

Date  of 
Declaration 

No,  of 
houses 

No.  of 
persons 
displaced 

Elgin  Mews 

25.  4.1950 

28 

86 

Lionel  Mews 

(Nos.  1 and  2)  ...  . 

3,10.1950 

13 

38 

Lonsdale  Mews 

(Nos.  1 and  1)  ...  . 

2.  1.1951 

19 

14 

Munro  Mews  .... 

2.  1.1951 

24 

55 

South  End  Row  and  Gardens  . 

3.  4.1951 

10 

4 

East  Mews  Road  .... 

3.  4.1951 

14 

40 

Powis  Mews 

13.11.1951 

13 

30 

St.  Lukes  Mews  .... 

13.11.1951 

20 

41 

Portobello  Road  .... 

13.11.1951 

4 

3 

Kensal  New  Town 
(No.  1 Area) 

11.12.1956 

34 

309 

The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  confirmed  that  all  the 
above-mentioned  areas  may  be  dealt  with  as  clearance  areas  with  the  exceptions 
that  (a)  in  the  case  of  St.  Lukes  Mews  seven  properties  were  excluded  from  the 
confirming  order,  and  Cb)  in  the  case  of  South  End  Row  and  Gardens,  the  owners 
carried  out  the  necessary  demolition  works  prior  to  the  Minister’s  decision. 


Future  Progrannne  for  Slum  Oeaiance 

Section  1 of  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954  (now  section  2 of  the 
Housing  Act,  1957),  required  metropolitan  boroughs,  jointly  with  the  London 
County  Council,  to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
proposals  for  dealing  with  unfit  houses  by  way  of  demolition  or  clearance  area 
procedure. 

A survey  was  made  in  Kensington  of  the  houses  where  conditions  were  known  to 
be  below  standard.  A total  of  7,416  premises  were  inspected  and  3,293  houses  were 
deemed  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

After  consultation  with  the  London  County  Council,  proposals  were  submitted 
to  the  Minister  comprising  the  following  areas  thought  to  be  suitable  for  clearance 
area  procedure: 

Estimated  population 


Premises 

Families 

Persons 

Railway  Mews  . 

10 

4 

9 

Kensington  Park  Mews 

13 

9 

26 

Stanley  Garden  Mews 

4 

2 

5 

Lecky  Street 

5 

2 

4 

Portland  Road  . 

16 

39 

110 

Fenelon  Place,  Ashley  Cot- 
tages, and  Warwick  Road 

66 

57 

176 

Kensal  New  Town 

516 

1,106 

3,550 

630 

1,219 

3,880 
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The  Minister  approved  these  proposals  and  fixed  ten  years  as  the  period  f 
securing  the  demolition  of  unfit  houses. 

By  agreement,  the  London  County  Council  accepted  responsibility  for  dealin 
with  the  Fenelon  Place  area,  which  was  declared  by  the  County  Council  to  bf 
a clearance  area,  and  was  acquired  by  them.  The  detailed  redevelopment  of  tM 
site  is  the  subject  of  discussions  between  the  London  County  Council  and  th* 
Borough  Council.  ™ 

The  remaining  areas  listed  above  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council 
who  have  decided  that  the  most  urgent  is  the  Kensal  New  Town  area.  This  is  an 
area  of  about  21  acres,  which  is  part  of  the  Golborne  Ward — a ward  of  113  acres 
in  extent  lying  in  the  northernmost  part  of  Kensington. 

Kensal  New  Town  is  illustrative  of  the  disadvantages  of  two  authority  control 
of  slum  clearance  and  area  redevelopment.  This  large  area  of  slum  propeitv— 
a slum  as  long  ago  as  1890  and  locally  regarded  as  ready  for  demolition  in  1944— 
was  regarded  by  the  London  County  Council  as  suitable  for  preservation  until 
1982.  Only  after  prolonged  correspondence,  deputations,  meetings,  and  reference 
to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  was  the  1951  London  Countv 
Council  redevelopment  plan  altered  in  1955.  A further  21  months  elapsed  before 
the  London  County  Council’s  town  planning  consent  for  the  redevelopment  of  6-i 
of  21  acres  was  received.  Even  then  no  rehousing  assistance  whatsoever  is  to 
provided  by  the  County  Council. 

Having  regard  to  the  foregoing,  it  seems  clear,  as  recommended  in  our  previous 
report,  that  it  is  essential  that  in  a county,  housing  and  town  planning  (except 
overaH  planning)  functions  should  be  vested  in  the  second-tier  authority.  If  the 
County  Council’s  housing  functions  were  confined  to  out-county  housing  con 
siderable  advantage  would  accrue  both  to  the  County  and  the  borough  councils 
as  the  allocation  of  such  dwelHngs  would  be  untrammelled  by  the  present  responsl- 
bihty  of  the  County  Council  to  provide  accommodation  and  secure  slum  clearance 
wimm  the  County. 


(iii)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  Conversion 
Improvement,  or  Construction  of  Houses  ’ 

The  Council  operate  a scheme  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  whereby  they  are 
prepared  to  consider  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of: 

(a)  acquiring  houses; 

(b)  constructing  houses  and  flats; 

(c)  converting  buildings,  already  acquired  by  the  applicant,  into  houses  or 
nats; 

(d)  acquiring  buildings  and  converting  them  into  houses  or  flats;  and 

(e)  altermg,  enlarging,  repairing  or  improving  houses  or  flats. 

£362  463™°™*  °°  mortgage  by  the  Borough  Councfi  since  1949  is 

assTL^;°fo'r°  W 

Under  Part  V of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  the  Council  give  assistance  to  housing 
associations  in  the  boraugh  and  have  the  right  to  nominate  tenants  for  917  flate 
erected  by  the  associations,  to  whom  the  CouucU  have  afforded  financial  assistance 


(iv)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

empowered  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  to  deal  with 
any  unfit  house  or  part  of  a house.  * » » vvhu 

Between  the  two  wars,  1,800  houses  were  repaired  under  the  Housing  Acts, 
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and  2,648  basement  rooms  were  closed.  In  389  cases,  the  owners  executed  the 
works  necessary  to  make  basement  rooms  fit  for  habitation. 

From  1946  until  1951,  468  houses  were  dealt  with.  At  that  time  by-laws  made 
under  section  6 of  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  were  in  existence  and  houses  were 
required  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  these  by-laws.  Ultimately  in  1952, 
increased  building  costs  in  conjunction  with  controlled  rents  rendered  impracticable 
further  repairs  of  this  nature,  and  the  nuisance  procedure  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936,  was  substituted. 

The  London  County  Council  are  the  authority  for  the  control  of  construction 
and  regulation  of  buildings.  The  Building  Acts  and  by-laws  are  administered  by 
them  through  district  surveyors. 

The  Borough  Council  control  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  drainage 
and  sanitation  of  new  and  old  buildings,  and  also  the  erection  of  temporary 
structures  not  exceeding  200  sq.  ft.  in  area. 


4.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 

The  local  health  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Act, 
1946,  in  London,  is  the  London  County  Council.  In  accordance  with  section  20, 
the  London  County  Conncil  made  a scheme  to  carry  out  the  functions,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  London  County  Council  divided 
London  into  nine  divisions.  Kensington  is  grouped  with  Chelsea,  Fulham  and 
Hammersmith,  and  one  divisional  office  for  the  four  boroughs  has  been  set  up  at 
133,  Fulham  Palace  Road,  W.6,  in  the  Borough  of  Hammersmith.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  the  number  of  whole  or  part-time,  actual  or  equivalent,  staff  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  the  personal  health  services  solely  in  relation  to  Kensington. 
The  comprehensive  arrangements  made  for  the  personal  health  services  are  sum- 
marised as  follows: 

(A)  Health  Centres 

Section  21  of  the  1946  Act  states  it  is  the  duty  of  every  local  health  authority  to 
provide  health  centres.  So  far,  no  health  centre  has  been  established  in  Kensington. 

(B)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

Section  22  makes  it  a duty  of  the  local  health  authority  to  make  arrangements 
under  this  heading. 

(a)  Ante-natal  Clinics  and  Child  Welfare  Centres 
There  are  six  premises  in  Kensington,  as  follows: 

The  Bramley  Centre,  Bramley  Road 
The  Dalgarno  Centre,  Highlever  Road 
The  Lancaster  Road  Centre,  Lancaster  Road 
The  Raymede  Centre,  Ladbroke  Grove 
Campden  Hill  Centre,  Holland  Street 
South  Kensington  Centre,  Redcliffe  Street 

(b)  Post-natal  Care 

In  addition  to  post-natal  clinics  held  at  hospitals,  the  London  County  Council 
have  set  up  post-natal  clinics — one  in  North  Kensington,  one  in  South  Kensington. 

(c)  Artificial  Sunlight  Treatment  and  Massage 

A solarium  is  established  at  the  Raymede  Centre  in  Ladbroke  Grove  and  sun- 
light treatment  and  massage  facilities  are  also  provided  at  Tavistock  Road. 
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(d)  Day  Nurseries 

The  London  County  Council  have  three  day  nurseries  in  Kensington  and  one 
just  outside  (in  Hammersmith)  to  which  Kensington  children  are  admitted.  All 
these  four  nurseries  are  north  of  Holland  Park  Avenue  and  there  is  no  nursery 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  borough.  A site  in  Gloucester  Road  originally  purchased 
by  the  Borough,  just  after  the  war,  for  a day  nursery  was  relinquished  for  housing 
redevelopment  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1954. 

(e)  Dental  Treatment 

Dental  treatment  for  expectant  mothers  and  children  is  available;  the  treatments 
are  given  at  a centre  in  North  Kensington. 

(f)  Extra  Nourishment 

Welfare  foods  and  Vitamin  preparations  are  provided  at  the  Welfare  Centres 
for  pregnant  women,  nursing  mothers  and  young  children. 

(g)  Foster  Mothers — Child  Life  Protection 

The  administrative  arrangements  under  this  heading  are  carried  out  from  the 
London  County  Council’s  Divisional  Office,  but  persons  seeking  the  services  of 
foster  parents  may  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  health  visitors  at  the 
Infant  Welfare  Centres. 

(h)  Child  Minders 

The  London  County  Council  provide  a service  of  approved  child  minders  by 
making  weekly  payments  in  return  for  their  willingness  to  submit  to  supervision 
and  the  London  County  Council’s  requirements.  The  service  is  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age  accepted  for  daily  care,  and  the  actual  charges  are  matters  for 
arrangement  between  the  minders  and  the  children’s  parents. 

(i)  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders’  Regulation  Act 

The  London  County  Council  administer  this  Act  from  their  Divisional  Office. 

(j)  Notification  of  Births 

The  administration  of  the  work  regarding  the  notification  of  births  is  dealt 
with  from  the  Divisional  Office. 


(Q  Midwifery 

Section  23  of  the  1946  Act  requires  the  local  health  authority  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a midwifery  service.  The  London  County  Council  employ  midwives  in 
the  Kensington  Area  and  application  for  their  services  by  any  mother  can  be 
made  at  the  nearest  ante-natal  clinic. 

(D)  Recuperative  Holidays 

The  London  County  Council,  through  their  Divisional  Office,  provide  recuperative 
holidays  for  mothers  and  children. 

(E)  Health  Visiting 

Section  24  of  the  1946  Act  requires  the  local  health  authority  to  make  provision 
for  the  visiting  of  persons  in  their  homes  by  health  visitors,  including  the  giving  of 
advice  on  the  care  of  young  children,  sick  persons  and  expectant  or  nursing 
mothers.  There  are  in  Kensington  approximately  20  health  visitors  employed  by 
the  London  County  Council  on  home  visiting,  attendance  at  children’s  clinics, 
welfare  centres,  immunisation  clinics,  ante-natal,  post-natal  clinics,  etc.  Two  health 
visitors  are  attached  to  the  local  Chest  Clinic. 
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While  the  work  of  the  health  visitors  is  admirably  carried  out,  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  much  more  effective  if  it  were  integrated  with  the  general  environ- 
mental health  work  of  the  Borough’s  public  health  department,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Health  Visitors’  Working  Party  that  ‘the  func- 
tions of  health  visitors  should  primarily  be  health  education  and  social  advice. 
In  carrying  out  all  their  functions,  health  visitors  should  have  full  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  family  and  the  part  played  by  other  workers ...  in  touch  with  the 
various  family  health  and  welfare  teams,  she  has  thus  the  opportunity  to  act  as 
a common  point  of  reference  and  source  of  standard  information,  a common  ad- 
viser in  health  teaching — a common  factor  in  family  welfare.’ 

In  particular,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  if  the  health  visitors  were  more 
closely  associated  with  the  existing  departmental  work  in  connection  with  environ- 
mental hygiene,  housing,  epidemiology,  welfare  of  old  people,  tuberculosis,  food 
hygiene,  home  safety,  health  education,  personal  disinfestation  and  workers  and 
outworkers.  Moreover,  closer  borough  contact  and  contact  with  local  elected 
representatives  would  foster  a greater  local  interest  and  efficiency.  In  particular 
it  would  remedy  the  extraordinary  position  in  relation  to  Kensington  patients 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  where,  at  present,  the  Borough  Council  undertake  en- 
vironmental care,  but  home  visiting  and  supervision  of  domiciliary  care  is  under- 
taken by  health  visitors  employed  by  the  London  County  Council  who  work  at 
a Paddington  Chest  Clinic  under  the  administration  of  a Regional  Hospital 
Board. 

(F)  Home  Nursing 

Section  25  of  the  1946  Act  imposes  the  duty  on  the  local  health  authority  to  make 
arrangements  for  securing  the  attendance  of  nurses  for  persons  who  require  nurs- 
ing in  their  own  homes.  The  home  nursing  in  Kensington  is  carried  out  by  the 
Kensington  District  Nursing  Association  (a  voluntary  body)  from  14,  Holland 
Park.  Medical  and  nursing  equipment  is  loaned  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 

(G)  Vaccinations  and  Inoculatians 

Section  26  of  the  1946  Act  requires  the  local  health  authority  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  vaccination  against  smallpox,  immunisation  against  diphtheria,  and  the  vac- 
cination or  immunisation  against  any  other  disease  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  London  County  Council  have  provided  two  clinics — 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south  of  the  Borough — ^where  vaccinations  against 
smallpox  of  children  are  performed  free  of  charge.  Immunisation  against  diph- 
theria— ^the  London  County  Council’s  scheme  for  the  immunisation  against 
diphtheria  involves  co-operation  with  the  family  doctor,  but  two  clinics  have  been 
set  up — one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south  of  the  Borough — ^where  children  may 
be  immunised  by  London  County  Council  staff.  Immunisation  against  whooping 
cough  and  tetanus  can  also  be  arranged  if  required  for  children  under  five  years. 

The  London  County  Council  have  commenced  a scheme  for  the  B.C.G.  vaccina- 
tion against  tuberculosis.  The  scheme  is  not  for  the  general  use  of  the  public, 
but  contacts  of  definite  cases  of  tuberculosis  may  make  arrangements  for  vaccina- 
tion through  the  Chest  Clinic  for  the  Borough. 

Immunisation  against  poHomyelitis  was  commenced  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  1956  and  is  available  to  aU  children  up  to  school  leaving  age,  to  ex- 
pectant mothers,  medical  practitioners  and  certain  other  persons  regarded  as 
subject  to  increased  infection  risk. 

(H)  Ambulance  Service 

Section  27  of  the  1946  Act  requires  the  local  health  authority  to  provide  an  ambu- 
lance service.  The  headquarters  of  the  Loudon  County  Ambulance  Service 
are  situated  at  County  Hall,  Westminster  Bridge,  and  ambulances  are  provided 
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without  charge,  for  emergencies,  accidents,  illness  in  the  home,  mental  defective 
ness,  expectant  or  nursing  mothers,  infectious  disease,  etc. 

(I)  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care 
Section  28  of  the  1946  Act  requires  the  local  health  authority  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  care  of  sick  persons  and  the  after  care  of 
such  persons.  The  London  County  Council’s  health  visitors  are  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  illness  but,  owing  to  shortage  of  staff  and  the  demands  of  their 
other  duties,  this  service  is  somewhat  nebulous.  For  example,  owing  to  the  in- 
adequacy in  the  case  of  sick  or  infirm  old  people,  the  Kensington  Council  have 
in  fact,  augmented  this  work  by  employing  two  women  health  officers  whose 
main  task  is  to  deal  with  the  care  of  the  aged  by  home  visiting,  etc.  The  Borough 
Council  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  a number  of  services,  such  as 
meals  on  wheels,  holidays  for  the  aged,  assistance  to  recreational  clubs  for  old 
people,  domiciliary  cleansing,  services,  home  chiropody,  and  so  on. 

(J)  Foot  Clinic 

The  London  County  Council  operate  a foot  clinic  in  North  Kensington  (originally 
established  by  the  Borough  Council),  which  is  open  daily  2-6  p.m.  and  also  one 
evening  6-8  p.m.  Old  age  pensioners  and  schoolchildren  receive  free  treatment;  in 
other  cases  a charge  of  2s.  6d.  is  made  for  each  treatment. 

(K)  Domestic  Help 

Section  29  of  the  1946  Act  requires  a local  health  authority  to  make  arrangements 
for  private  domestic  help  in  specified  households.  So  far  as  Kensington  is  con- 
cerned, the  Borough  is  divided  by  the  London  County  Council  into  two  portions— 
a home  help  organiser  operates  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Borough  from  an 
office  in  Ladbroke  Grove,  and  the  organiser  for  South  Kensington  operates  from 
an  office  in  Chelsea.  Home  helps  are  provided  in  domestic  emergencies  such  as 
illness  or  confinements.  A limited  service  is  also  available  for  ‘night-sitters-in’  for 
chronic  sick  persons. 


Defects  in  the  Service 

(A)  Generally 

The  main  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  personal  health  services  arise  from 
the  fact  that  a county  is  an  entirely  unsuitable  unit  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  sub-divide  the  county  into  areas  or  divisions  which  are  nominaEy 
under  the  control  of  area  or  divisional  health  committees.  These  committees  are 
sub-committees  of  the  Health  Committees  of  the  County  Councils  and  are  sup- 
posedly empowered  to  deal  with  all  matters  excepting  those  concerning  policy  and 
finance.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  any  matter  of  importance  becomes  auto- 
matically a matter  of  policy  or  of  finance  or  both  and  must,  therefore,  be  referred 
to  the  main  Committee. 

(B)  Particularly 

It  is^  not  intended  that  this  statement  of  defects  should  be  a criticism  of  the 
authority  providing  or  of  the  officers  executing  the  services.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
produce  detailed  evidence  of  specific  instances  of  defects.  As  complaints  regard- 
ing the  service  do  not,  as  a matter  of  course,  come  to  the  members  or  officers 
of  the  Borough  Council,  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  extent  of  any  shortcomings 
which  may  exist.  The  majority  of  such  complaints  would  naturally  be  made  to 
the  members  or  officers  of  the  County  Council. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  gain  information  as  to  any  administrative  or  executive 
defects  or  difficulties  of  the  present  system.  Even  if  the  officers  concerned  were 
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willing  to  give  such  information,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  expect  them  to  supply 
details  of  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  service.  Nevertheless,  from  such  com- 
plaints as  do  come  to  the  notice  of  local  representatives,  the  following  defects  are 
apparent. 

(a)  The  London  County  Council  organisation  is  administratively  too  large,  too 
remote,  too  unwieldy,  too  impersonal  and  contains  too  much  administrative 
machinery. 

(b)  It  is  too  large  for  one  chief  officer  and  one  set  of  elected  representatives  to 
control  or  to  give  personal  attention  to  individual  problems. 

(c)  The  London  County  Council  and  its  Committees  cannot  give  the  necessary 
time  or  attention  to  local  affairs. 

(d)  Divisional  Committees  have  insignificant  powers  and  authority. 

(e)  Local  policy  may  be  altered,  vetoed  or  limited  by  representatives  of  other 
areas,  either  at  divisional  or  London  County  Council  level.  Local  schemes 
may  be  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  establish  a precedent  for 
28  metropolitan  boroughs  or  alternatively  that  the  money  was  more  urgently 
required  elsewhere. 

(f)  Administratively  there  is  inadequate  and  ineffective  local  representation, 
with  consequent  loss  of  personal  atmosphere  and  local  interest. 

(g)  Local  rate-payers  are  out  of  touch,  deprived  of  direct  approach  and  un- 
informed. When  services  are  organised  on  a county  basis  it  is  more  difficult 
for  members  of  the  general  public  to  obtain  information  and  advice  than 
when  the  services  are  organised  more  locally.  The  local  Town  Hah  is  stiff 
the  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  normally  and  properly  come  for  advice 
on  any  local  authority  service  irrespective  of  which  authority  is  actually 
responsible  for  providing  the  service.  The  persons  who  require  advice  or 
assistance  are  often  the  less  well-informed  members  of  the  community  for 
whom  the  services  are  probably  more  important  and  if  consideration  is  to  be 
given  primarily  to  the  persons  for  whom  rather  than  by  whom  the  services 
are  provided  the  focal  point  must  remain  the  Town  HaU  rather  than  the 
remote  and  often  impersonal  County  HaU. 

(h)  The  local  press  is  out  of  touch. 

(i)  Local  statistics  are  not  available — ^they  are  published  in  a composite  form 
with  those  of  other  areas. 

(j)  There  is  delay  in  all  processes  and  an  inability  to  get  rapid  rulings  or  replies 
— disputes  may  trail  on  indefinitely. 

(k)  There  is  too  much  generalisation  of  rulings  owing  to  the  necessity  of  making 
inflexible  rules  suitable  for  29  authorities  and  the  fear  of  creating  precedents 
which  would  affect  all  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

There  are  frequent  changes  of  young  doctors  at  various  clinics  so  that 
continuity  of  interest  and  confidence  is  lost.  The  prospects  offered  to  these 
London  County  Council  Assistant  Medical  Officers  are  poor  owing  to  their 
limitation  to  school  health  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  service  without 
administrative  or  general  public  health  experience.  A deterioration  in  appli- 
cants is  to  be  expected. 

(l)  Basically  it  is  bad  administration  to  have  two  separate  administrations 
carrying  out  public  health  services  in  one  area  with  local,  divisional  and 
central  control. 

(m) When  services  are  provided  by  first-tier  authorities  there  is  a tendency  to 
provide  uniform  services  throughout  the  whole  of  the  county  and  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  way  of  meeting  local  needs.  It  is  true  that  it  meets  the 
objection  that  one  part  of  the  area  is  being  given  preferential  treatment  but 
it  also  means  that  there  is  a tendency  to  require  the  general  public  to  fit 
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in  with  the  services  which  are  provided  rather  than  to  make  the  services 
fit  the  needs  of  the  recipients. 

(n)  Another  serious  defect  of  the  present  organisation  is  that  whilst  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  was  intended  to  improve  and  unify  the  health  services,  and 
has  in  some  manner  achieved  this  in  respect  of  the  curative  medical  services, 
it  has  caused  division  of  the  preventive  services  or  health  services  proper 
which  are  so  important  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country.  That  is  to 
say  a division  has  been  created  between  the  personal  health  services  now 
administered  by  the  first-tier  authorities  and  the  environmental  services 
which  are  essentially  local  and  must  be  administered  by  the  second-tier 
authorities. 

(o)  Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  health  workers  acting  as  a team 
and  whilst  first-tier  authorities  have  done  a great  deal  to  encourage  the  co- 
operation between  health  visitors  and  other  persons  concerned  with  the  care 
of  the  sick  such  as  medical  practitioners  and  hospital  almoners,  there  has  in 
fact  been  a lessening  of  the  formerly  very  close  working  with  the  officers 
of  the  second-tier  authorities  responsible  for  the  environment  in  which  people 
live  and  work.  It  is  contended  that  whilst  the  present  type  of  team  may  be 
satisfactory  in  dealing  with  persons  who  are  sick  it  is  far  more  important 
to  have  the  closest  liaison  with  those  responsible  for  the  local  and  environ- 
mental services  when  the  aim  is  the  prevention  of  illness  and  the  promotion 
of  health  and  the  object  of  the  service  is  regarded  not  merely  as  an  individual 
but  as  a member  of  a community.  An  alteration  in  the  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  Loudon  area  could  result  in  the  formation  of 
teams  of  health  workers  which  would  be  ideally  suited  to  both  purposes. 

(Q  Suggested  Remedies  for  the  Foregoing  Defects 

If  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  illness  is  to  be  more  than  a 
meaningless  phrase  it  is  more  important  that  the  ‘personal  health  services'  should 
be  linked  with  the  other  preventive  work  of  local  authorities  than  with  the  curative 
services.  Co-operation  with  the  curative  services  is,  however,  important,  but 
co-operation  centrally  is  of  little  value  unless  there  is  real  co-operation  at  the 
lowest  level.  In  the  curative  services  the  most  important  person  is  the  family  doctor 
and  it  is  his  individual  contact  with  the  health  visitor,  public  health  inspector,  mid- 
wife, district  nurse,  home  help,  housing  inspector,  etc.,  which  really  brings  results. 
In  order  to  make  this  co-operation  effective  it  must  be  made  easy  for  the  general 
practitioner.  Most  general  practitioners  have  some  contact,  and  often  a very  close 
contact,  with  members  or  officers  of  the  borough  council  but  very  few  have  any 
contact  at  all  with  the  County  Council.  Co-operation  at  the  general  practitioner 
level  would  be  far  easier  and  more  effective  if  the  services  were  administered  by 
the  metropolitan  borough  council  whilst  co-operation  at  the  highest  levels  would 
be  no  more  difficult. 

One  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  division  between  the  ‘personal  health 
services’  and  the  ‘environmental  services’  is  in  the  training  of  medical  staff.  An 
‘outUne  scheme’  to  provide  for  additional  experience  in  these  circumstances  was 
prepared  between  the  County  Council  and  the  borough  councils  in  1948  but  it 
has  never  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  reunion  of  these  services  would  improve 
the  training  facilities,  particularly  so  far  as  opportunities  for  experience  in 
branches  of  preventive  medicine  other  than  merely  maternity  and  child  welfare 
are  concerned. 

The  return  of  the  services  to  the  boroughs  would  allow  of  a more  economical 
use  of  manpower.  It  is  thought  the  transfer  might  cause  a fair  degree  of  redun- 
dancy in  the  health  services  particularly  amongst  the  clerical  and  administrative 
staff,  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  redundancy  amongst  medical  and  nursing 
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staff.  With  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  staff  in  the  local  government  service  it  is 
considered  that  alternative  j>osts  in  other  departments  of  the  councils  could  readily 
be  found  for  the  great  majority  of  those  officers  who  were  redundant. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  health  services  there  would  be  a general  benefit 
to  local  government.  It  is  recognised  that  with  a two-tier  system  of  local  govern- 
ment each  type  of  authority  should  have  sufficient  powers  and  duties  to  attract 
both  members  and  officers  of  a proper  calibre  to  ensure  sound  government.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  transfer  of  the  powers  proposed  would  help  to  redress  the 
trend  which  in  recent  years  has  not  been  in  the  best  interests  of  local  government. 

The  benefits  of  the  proposed  transfer  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: 

(a)  The  health  service  would  be  improved  by  providing  a better  approach  to 
the  public  and  to  their  needs  as  people  rather  than  as  patients. 

(b)  There  would  be  greater  opportunity  for  the  elected  members  of  the  authority 
to  exercise  their  influence. 

(c)  The  health  services  proper,  as  distinct  from  the  curative  services,  would  be 
re-united  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  would  be  still  further 
encouraged  to  improve  the  environmental  services. 

(d)  Whilst  central  co-operation  through  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs*  Standing 
Joint  Committee  would  remain  unimpaired  the  local  co-operation  with 
individual  medical  practitioners  and  local  bodies  would  be  markedly  im- 
proved. 

(e)  Training  facilities  for  specialists  in  public  health  would  be  improved. 

(f)  There  would  be  a more  economical  use  of  manpower. 

(g)  The  amendment  of  the  balance  of  duties  and  powers  of  local  authorities 
would  improve  local  government  in  London  generally. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  die  personal  health  services 
and  the  school  medical  service  should  become  the  functions  of  the  second-tier 
authority. 

(ii)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  services  are  administered  by  the  London  County  Council  through  their 
mental  welfare  officers  (duly  authorised  officers).  No  separate  figures  are  available 
for  Kensington,  but  the  figures  (1956)  for  the  whole  of  the  County  are  as  follows: 


Total  cases  referred  to  mental  welfare  officers  . . .6,318 

Number  of  separate  investigations  made  . . . 7,630 

Removed  to  observation  wards 4,095 

Taken  before  a Justice 1,459 

Other  action 419 

No  action  possible  or  necessary 1,651 


In  addition  to  the  work  of  dealing  with  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness, 
the  London  County  Council  employ  psychiatric  social  workers  for  dealing  with 
persons  needing  help  in  their  domestic,  occupational,  social  or  personal  problems, 
associated  with  potential  psychiatric  breakdown  or  following  psychiatric  treatment. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  cases  were  dealt  with  in  1956. 

The  London  County  Council  maintain  special  schools  for  the  training  of  edu- 
cationally sub-normal  children,  so  that  they  may  have  a chance  of  becoming 
self-supporting;  suitable  jobs  are  found  for  them.  Occupation  centres  are  also 
provided  for  defectives,  not  at  school  or  work,  who  live  at  home.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  care  for  patients  at  home,  parents  may  send  them  to  special  colonies  or 
hostels,  where  they  are  given  care  and  training.  Recuperative  holidays  may  also  be 
provided. 

The  work  of  the  mental  welfare  officers  is  carried  out  centrally  at  County  Hall, 
although  the  formal  approval  of  this  was  deferred  by  the  Minister  of  Health  in 
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1956.  The  original  approved  proposals  required  the  work  to  be  carried  out  from 
four  district  offices  in  London,  but  since  1948  this  has  not  been  done, 

(iii)  Powers  and  Dnties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

Sections  29  and  30  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  require  that  a local  health 
authority  shall,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister,  make  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  persons . . . who  are  blind,  deaf  or  dumb  and  other 
persons  handicapped  by  injury,  illness,  or  congenital  deformity. 

The  Minister  has  given  directions  in  regard  to  blind  persons  and  the  London 
County  Council  have  promoted  a scheme  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  per- 
sons. The  work  is  intended  to  be  complementary  to  the  powers  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  national  Service  under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act  1944 
under  which  the  London  County  Council  and  the  borough  council  employ  a 
quota  of  3-4%  disabled  persons.  The  London  County  Council’s  scheme  includes 
provision  for  home  visiting,  workshop  employment,  marketing  of  produce,  employ- 
ment in  open  industry  and  general  social  welfare  of  the  blind.  Attention  is ’also  paid 
to  partially-sighted  persons.  ^ 

Welfare  arrangements  are  also  provided  by  the  London  County  Council  for 
persons  handicapped  by  causes  other  than  bad  sight.  Registers  are  compiled  and 
consultation  and  co-operation  take  place  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour’  and 
National  Service. 

The  only  duties  laid  upon  the  borough  council  by  the  National  Assistance  Act 
1948,  are  contained  in  sections  47  and  50.  The  former  deals  with  the  removal  to 
suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention  and  is  administered 
directly  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Section  50  deals  with  the  burial  of 
persons,  where  it  appears  to  the  Council  that  no  suitable  arrangements  are  being 
naade  for  burial  or  cremation.  This  duty  is  also  dealt  with  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  palth  and  since  the  Act  came  into  force  nearly  four  hundred  bodies  have  been 
dealt  with.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  this  duty  was  formerly  carried  out  bv 
the  London  County  Council  through  their  pubUc  assistance  officers  and  there 
appeared  no  good  reason  at  the  time  of  transfer  why  this  work  should  have  been 
transferred  to  borough  councils. 


(iv)  Care  of  Children 

Under  the  Children  Act,  1948,  the  London  County  Council  have  a statutory  duty 
to  receive  mto  therr  care  deserted  or  abandoned  children,  and  any  other  children 
deprived  of  a normal  home  life.  The  London  County  Council  exercise  their  func- 
tions through  the  Children’s  Committee  and  they  have  appointed  a children’s 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  work. 

The  work  of  the  Children’s  Department  falls  under  three  main  headings; 

(a)  Receiving  into  care  deprived  children  and  placing  them  in  the  type  of  foster 

aSertrffie°fuU^*'^^  develop  their  characters  and 

(b)  Supervision  of  the  children’s  welfare  whdst  they  remain  in  the  London 

^hooF  ® guidance  as  necessary  after  they  leave 

(c)  Investigation  and  supervision  duties  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
children  and  children  coming  before  the  jnvenile  courts. 

Kensington  is  concerned,  the  London  County  Council  have  appointed 

are  [rad^Mnn'l' r “ Hammersmith.  There 

are  in  addition  School  Care  Committees  who  deal  with  the  general  welfare  of 
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schoolchildren,  special  attention  being  paid  to  those  in  need  of  extra  nourishment, 
convalescence,  etc.  There  is  a School  Care  Committee  office  in  Kensington,  in 
Holland  Park  Avenue. 

Then  there  is  the  child  life  protection  work  involving  the  supervision  of  children 
in  the  care  of  foster  mothers,  child  minders  and  private  day  nurseries.  This  work 
is  carried  out  from  the  Divisional  Office  of  the  London  County  Council  in  Ham- 
mersmith, as  is  also  the  school  medical  service. 

Whilst  not  having  any  definite  defects  to  point  to,  it  would  appear  on  the  face 
of  it,  that  the  comprehensive  work  of  caring  for  children  is  split  up  into  a number 
of  separate  sections.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  instances  of  duplication  of  visiting 
arise  frequently  especially  in  families  with  children  of  ages  from  birth  to  fifteen 
years.  There  would  appear  to  be  a strong  case  for  unification  of  all  work  in 
connection  with  children’s  care  and  welfare.  If  this  work  were  carried  out  by  the 
borough  council,  instead  of  the  immense  County  Council,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Borough  who  would 
be  able  to  correlate  all  the  functions  under  one  department. 

(v)  Notification  and  Prerention  of  Infectious  Disease 
Notification  of  infectious  disease  is  required  by  statute,  regulations  and  orders  and 
covers  roughly  thirty  diseases.  Generally  speaking,  doctors  are  required  to  notify 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  has  a staff  of  public  health  inspectors.  The 
duties  include  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  Notifications 
are  recorded  in  a register  and  the  specified  fees  are  payable  by  the  borough  council 
to  the  notifying  doctor.  The  London  County  Council  reimburse  these  fees,  on  con- 
dition that  copies  of  all  notifications  are  sent  daily  to  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health.  Roughly,  2,000  notifications  are  received  each  year  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  borough  council’s  administrative  arrangements  are  satisfactory.  The 
arrangements  in  force  when  the  borough  council  employed  health  visitors — ^that 
is  before  5th  July,  1948 — ^were  better,  because  there  are  certain  infectious  diseases 
which  are  more  aptly  dealt  with  by  trained  women  health  visitors.  For  example, 
enquiries  in  regard  to  notifications  of  puerperal  pyrexia  in  nursing  mothers  can 
more  conveniently  be  carried  out  by  women  health  visitors  than  by  male  public 
health  inspectors.  Similarly,  these  comments  can  apply  in  the  visiting  of  very  young 
children  notified  as  suffering  from  infectious  conditions,  such  as  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  etc.  Further,  there  is  a duplication  of  visiting  under  the  present  division 
of  responsibility.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  notifications,  the  public 
health  inspectors,  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  went  to 
investigate  environmental  conditions,  whereas  the  London  County  Council  health 
visitors  visit  the  same  cases  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  contacts.  If 
both  the  public  health  inspectors  and  health  visitors  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  these  duplicated  visits  could  be 
avoided. 

(vi)  Health  Education 

Health  education  is  now  recognised  as  a vital  part  of  the  public  health  service, 
and  in  his  report  for  the  year  1953,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  remarked  . . . ‘health  education  has  come  to  mean  something  more  than 
a subsidiary  function  and  responsibility;  it  is  now  regarded  as  a primary  function 
of  local  authorities.’ 

The  powers  of  a metropolitan  borough  council  to  undertake  health  education 
are  contained  in  section  298  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  section  4 
of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and  sections  134,  135  and  136  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1948.  Further,  section  25  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  1956, 
empowers  a borough  council  to  arrange  for  the  publishing  of  information  on  the 
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problem  of  pollution  of  the  air,  whilst  the  recent  provision  contained  in  sect' 
of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1957,  enables  a metroD°lV^ 
borough  council  to  engage  in  activities  to  promote  safety  in  the  home. 

In  addition  to  hygiene  educational  work  in  schools,  under  the  Education  A 
1944,  the  London  County  Council  have  similar  powers  under  section  298  f i 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  section  4 of  the  Physical  Training  and  rL  ™ 
tion  Act,  1937,  section  21  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  sect**' 
134-136  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948.  In  addition,  section  190  of  the  1 
Government  Act,  1939,  enables  the  County  Council  to  arrange  for  the  dissem' 
tion  of  information  relating  to  the  amenities  and  advantages  of  the  county  * 

Furthermore,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  the  Central  Office  of  Informati 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  various  other  Government  Departments,  periodic  T 
engage  in  various  health  education  activities,  not  only  in  London  but  throueh  t 
the  country  as  a whole.  ® 

This  multiplicity  of  powers  inevitably  leads  to  the  same  activities  being  under 
taken  in  the  same  areas  by  different  authorities,  with  consequent  duplication  of 
effort  and  waste  of  public  expenditure.  This  could  be  avoided  by  all  health 
education  activities  being  organised  by  individual  borough  councils. 

One  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  this  boroush 
council  is  engaged  part-time  on  the  administrative  aspects  of  health  education 
all  the  health  officers  of  the  department  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  under- 
take health  education  work  in  their  daily  contact  with  the  members  of  the  general 
public. 

The  long-term  aspect  of  health  education  as  part  of  the  national  health  policy 
has  resulted  in  the  growing  interest  in  the  practice  of  hygiene  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  preventive  medicine.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  country’i 
economy  which  cannot  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  different  authorities  in  the 
same  area;  to  be  most  effective  it  should  be  controlled  by  a single  authority  in  the 
same  area.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general  public  recognise  the  individual  borough 
councils  as  the  main  source  of  local  information  in  their  own  areas,  it  follows 
that  the  organisation  of  health  education  should  best  be  undertaken  bv  these 
councils.  ^ 

5.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

^e  Couffiy  Council  are  the  planning  authority  but  they  must  consult  the 
Borough  Council  on  proposals  which  conflict  with  the  Development  Plan  and 
proposals  which  constitute  a change  of  use.  In  other  cases,  the  County  Council 
are  not  requured  to  consult  the  Borough  but,  in  practice,  they  do  so  in  most  of 
them. 

Applications  continue  to  be  numerous  and,  in  nearly  all,  their  investigation  is 
duplicated — by  the  County  and  borough  councils. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  certain  functions  should  be  delegated  to  the  borough 
councils,  these  are: 


(a)  applications  involving  change  of  user  (other  than  for  industry); 

(b)  apphcatrons  withm  the  Housing  Accommodation  Direction,  i.e.  where  loss 
ot  housing  IS  involved; 

(c)  conversions; 

(d)  minor  additions  and  alterations. 


It  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  boroughs  the  powers  to  make  tree  preservation 
orders,  and  to  enforce  the  planning  control  in  the  functions  (a)  to  (d)  above. 
nf  considered  that  all  the  control  of  development  proposals  within  the  scope 
e overall  Development  Plan  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  borough  councils, 
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subject  to  co-ordination  by  the  County  Council,  which  follows  from  the  Develop- 
ment Plan. 

6.  TRAFFIC 

(i)  Construcdon,  Improvement,  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  borough  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Borough  Council.  The  annual  expenditure  is  about  £140,000  and  for  this  work  no 
grant  from  the  County  Council  or  Government  is  paid.  About  94-4  miles  of  road 
are  so  maintained. 

Main  improvements  are  carried  out  either  by  the  Borough  Council  or  the  County 
Council  and  attract  Government  grants.  Arrangements  exist  by  which  the  authority 
initiating  a scheme  pays  for  it  after  crediting  any  grant. 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

The  Borough  Council  have  recently  embarked  on  a comprehensive  improvement 
scheme  to  cost  about  £400,000  to  be  carried  out  in  five  stages.  The  fiist,  costing 
about  £80,000,  is  due  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year. 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Honses 

This  is  dealt  with  jointly  by  the  Borough  Council  and  County  Council.  The  former 
advise  on  their  own  properties  and  the  suggestions  are  usually  agreed  by  the 
County  Council. 

(iv)  Parking 

The  Borough  Council  have  powers  to  permit  off-street  parking  and  they  made  a 
large  site,  adjacent  to  a main  shopping  area,  available  for  some  years  until  it  was 
required  for  building. 

(v)  Road  Safety 

The  functions  of  the  Council  in  connection  with  road  safety  have  been  delegated 
to  the  West  London  Road  Safety  Committee  which  consists  of  representatives  of 
Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  Paddington  and  Westminster. 

(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

The  Borough  Council  does  not  provide  bus  shelters  under  the  powers  given  in 
the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953. 

A number  of  London  boroughs  consider  that  the  London  Transport  Executive 
should  provide  all  shelters. 


(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

These  works  are  very  limited  but  are  occasionally  carried  out  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts. 

7.  CONCLUSION 

In  those  services  which  we  suggest  in  out  first  report  should  be  administered  by 
the  second-tier  authority,  we  ate  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a complete  transfer  of  functions  and  not  merely  delegation  of  powers  which 
from  experience  causes  delays  and  duplication  of  work  and  limits  the  powers  of 
the  boroughs  by  the  over-riding  authority  being  retained  at  County  Hall.  Indeed, 
as  we  understand  the  legal  position,  the  term  ‘delegation’  means  that  the  power  or 
duty  is  handed  over  by  the  delegating  authority;  accordingly  the  second-tier 
authorities  might  jnst  as  well  be  given  the  powers  and  duties  now  under  discussion 
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directly  by  Parliament.  It  is,  however,  very  apparent  that  in  the  local  » 
ment  sphere  the  term  delegation  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  0?'?' 
first-tier  authority  exercising  a dual  or  supervisory  power.  This  we  believe  k! 
wasteful  of  time,  manpower  and  money,  contrary  to  true  local  government”  * 
to  be  wholly  bad.  Where  a general  supervisory  power  is  necessary  a 
almost  invariably,  and  the  Courts  frequently  already  exercise  it  quite  adeant  1 
and  satisfactorily.  ^ “I 


Town  Hall, 
Kensington,  W.8. 

22nd  September,  1958. 


W.  L.  Roots, 

Chairman  of  the  Reorganisation 
of  Local  Government  Committee. 
J.  Waring  Sainsbdry, 

Town  Clerk. 
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Lambeth  Metropohtan  Borough  Council 

Lambeth  Town  Hall, 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W.2. 

3rd  July,  1958. 


Dear  Sir, 

My  Council  has  now  had  before  it  your  communication  of  the  17th  February 
last,  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  Commission,  when  it  examined  the 
main  functions  set  out  in  an  appendix  to  your  letter. 

As  a result,  I have  to  inform  you  that  the  Council  considers  these  functions 
should  be  administered  by  the  authorities  indicated  below: 

Function  Authority 

Edacation 

Education  London  County  Council 

Agricultural  Education  — 

Youth  Employment  Service  London  County  Council 


Environmental  Health 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 


Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and 
Ponds 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 
Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 
Public  Conveniences 
Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of 
Buildings 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
Street  Cleansing 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical 
Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
Port  Health  Functions  (where  applicable) 


Indoor  facilities — Borough  Council 
Swimming  baths  in  parks — London  County 
Council 


Borough  Council 
Borough  Council 
London  County  Council 
Borough  Council 
Collection— Borough  Council 
Disposal — ^Appropriate  Ministry 
fBorough  Council 
\ Small  drains — ^Borough  Council 
rTrunk  Sewers — ^London  County  Council 
J Other  Sewers — Borough  Council 
iDisposal — ^Appropriate  Ministry 
Qeansing  and  Sweeping — Borough  Council 
Disposal — Appropriate  Ministry 
Borough  Council 
London  County  Council 

London  County  Coimcil 
London  County  Council 


Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 


Building  and  Slum  Oearance— London 
County  Council 

Allocation  and  Management— Borough 

Council 
401 
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Housing  (cant'd) 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to 


facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses 
Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

London  County  Council 
London  County  Council 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National' 
Health  Service  Acts 
Mental  Health  Services 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National 
Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
Care  of  Children 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child 
Minders 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Health  Education 

> Borough  Council 

Town  and  Country  Planning 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National 

London  County  Council 
London  Planning  Authority 

Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949 

London  County  Council 

Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Mainten- 
ance of  Roads  and  Bridges 

Duties  to  remain  allocated  as  at  present 

Street  Lighting  A London  Planning  Authority 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of-i 
Houses 


Parking  Places 
Road  Safety 
Bus  Shelters 

Private  Street  Works  > 

■ Borough  Council 

The  Council  took  the  view  that  no  objection  should  he  taken  to  co-operation 
with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  lines  suggested  in  your  letter,  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  secure  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
local  authorities  carry  out  their  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  E.  Fishwick, 
Town  Clerk. 

The  Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Lewisham  Metropohtan  Borough  Council 


Lewisham  Town  Hall, 
Catford,  S.E.6. 


9th  May,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  29th  March,  1958,  the  Council  has  now  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  question  of  the  views  it  wishes  to  submit  to  the 
Commission,  and  I am  authorised  to  forward  the  following  which  were  approved 
by  the  Council  on  the  7th  May,  1958: 

(1)  The  basis  of  London  Local  Government  should  continue  to  be  the  two-tier 
system. 

(2)  The  existing  boimdaries  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  should, 
except  for  very  minor  adjustments,  remain  unchanged. 

(3)  The  transfer,  from  the  London  County  Council  to  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  of  functions  which  appear  to  be  more  suitable  for  administration 
by  local  management  is  favoured;  the  powers  to  be  transferred  should  be  the 
subject  of  negotiations  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  borough 
councils. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Alan  Milner  Smith, 

Town  Clerk. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Paddington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE 

In  response  to  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  which  has  been  received  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 
the  Paddington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  desires  to  submit  the  following 
evidence: 

The  present  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  paragraph  3 
of  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
are  uniform  throughout  the  County  of  London  as  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and  it  would  seem  more  con- 
venient to  indicate  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  each  of  the  main  functions 
set  out  in  Appendix  ‘B’  in  our  comments  upon  those  functions. 

We  wish,  however,  to  submit  certain  general  comments  on  the  present  local 
government  administration  in  the  County  of  London  which  in  our  opinion  are 
pertinent  to  the  matters  under  consideration  by  the  Commission.  In  our  view  the 
administration  of  the  London  County  Council  is  too  remote  from  the  public 
which  it  serves,  and  its  ramifications  are  too  wide,  to  produce  the  best  local 
government  administration.  Membership  of  the  County  Council  entails  such  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  the  members  as  severely  to  restrict  the  number  of  people 
who  can  possibly  contemplate  candidature  for  election  to  that  body.  The  meetings 
of  the  County  Council,  its  Committees  and  Sub-Committees  ordinarily  take  place 
during  normal  working  hours  when  many  potentially  valuable  members  find  it 
impossible  to  spare  sufficient  time  to  give  efficient  service  as  elected  representatives. 
Moreover  the  volume  of  work  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  possible 
for  the  members  to  know  in  broad  outline  the  work  of  even  those  Committees 
and  Sub-Committees  of  which  they  are  members.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  decisions,  which  in  a smaller  authority  would 
properly  be  taken  by  members,  is  thrown  upon  ofiicers,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  members  to  know  the  administrative  work  in  sufficient  detail  adequately 
to  control  the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Owing  to  the  volume  of  work 
to  be  dealt  with  and  the  complexity  of  the  administrative  machine  inordinate  delay 
is  frequently  encountered  in  transactions  with  the  Loudon  County  Council. 

In  addition  the  London  County  Council  has  found  it  necessary  to  sub-divide 
the  area  of  the  administrative  county  into  smaller  areas  so  that  the  administration 
may  be  localised  to  some  extent  and  carried  out  on  a divisional  or  area  basis. 
Unfortunately  the  sub-division  varies  for  different  purposes  so  that  duplication  of 
staff  is  inevitable  not  only  within  the  administration  of  the  Loudon  County  Council 
itself  but  as  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 
Moreover  the  divisional  or  area  officers  have  limited  powers  and  discretion,  so 
that  reference  to  County  HaU  is  necessary  before  many  matters  can  be  dealt  with 
at  divisional  or  area  level.  Administration  on  this  basis  can  itself  be  a fruitful 
source  of  delay. 

We  do  not  advocate  a system  in  which  the  elected  members  try  to  undertake 
detailed  work  which  is  properly  the  function  of  the  officers  of  the  authority,  but 
we  advocate  the  reorganisation  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  Area 
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on  a basis  which  will  enable  the  elected  members  effectively  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  elected. 

In  our  view  it  is  essential  for  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area  to  be 
undertaken  on  the  basis  of  two-tier  administration  in  order  to  meet  particular 
problems  which  arise  as  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  such  a large  population 
within  the  area.  On  this  assumption  the  top-tier  authorities  would  undertake  limited 
functions,  which  in  some  matters  would  involve  only  co-ordination  and/or  the 
determination  of  main  principles,  whilst  in  others  they  would  involve  the  executive 
functions  themselves.  In  all  probability  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  top-tier 
authorities  concerning  themselves  with  different  areas,  and  it  might  well  be 
necessary  to  constitute  ad  hoc  authorities  to  undertake  specific  functions.  Later 
in  this  statement  we  indicate  our  views  upon  the  allocation  of  functions  between 
the  top-tier  authorities  and  the  second-tier  authorities  (to  whom  we  have  referred 
as  ‘the  boroughs’). 

In  our  opinion  the  second-tier  authorities  should  consist  of  boroughs  having  a 
large  enough  area  and  adequate  financial  resources  to  undertake  the  functions 
which  would  be  allocated  to  them.  We  think  that  the  optimum  population  for 
boroughs  of  this  kind  would  be  200,000  to  250,000  and  that  wherever  possible 
existing  boroughs  of  this  size  should  be  retained  and  new  boroughs  created  by  a 
combination  of  existing  smaller  authorities.  Boroughs  of  this  size  with  responsi- 
bility for  wide  functions  would  be  likely  to  attract  and  encourage  a livelier  interest 
in  local  government  affairs.  We  would,  however,  except  from  this  proposal  the 
City  of  London  whose  history  and  traditions  are  such  as  to  justify  the  creation  of 
an  anomaly  in  the  general  administrative  pattern. 

Our  comments  on  those  services  referred  to  in  paragraph  3 of  the  Commission’s 
letter  deal  with  the  main  functions  comprised  in  those  services  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  set  out  in  Appendix  ‘B’. 


Education 

The  Education  Service  is  at  present  administered  solely  by  the  London  County 
Council  and  this  results  in  a uniform  pattern  of  education  throughout  the  County 
area.  In  our  view  the  Education  Service  is  essentially  one  in  which  there  must 
be  progress  and  evolution  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  tirnes,  and  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  have  some  diversity  of  thought  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments in  an  area  which  covers  so  large  a population  as  is  contained  in  the  County 

of  London.  j-  i 

We  suggest  that  primary  and  secondary  education  and  the  Schools  Medical 
Service  should  be  administered  by  the  boroughs  and  that  most  of  the  remaining 
educational  services,  including  agricultural  education,  should  be  administered  by 
the  top-tier  authority.  The  Youth  Employment  Service,  which  is  now  administered 
by  the  Loudon  County  Council,  is  essentially  one  which  could  well  be  administered 
by  the  boroughs. 

Enviromnental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Except  for  swimming  pools  in  parks  administered  by  the  London  County 
Council,  these  services  are  now  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and 
should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  boroughs.  Swimming  pools  in  parks 
should  be  administered  by  the  authorities  controlling  the  parks. 

(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

In  so  far  as  these  matters  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  River  Boards  and 
Catchment  Boards  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  boroughs  (Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936,  section  83). 

U — ^w.E.  VOL.  r. 
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(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles  I 

Now  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  should  be  administered  | 

by  the  boroughs.  j 

(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  j 

Now  delegated  by  London  County  Council  to  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  Should  1 

be  a direct  function  of  the  boroughs.  j 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

At  present  the  function  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  sometimes  subject  to 
joint  arrangements  between  two  or  more  of  such  Boroughs.  This  service  is  to 
some  extent  related  to  the  work  of  the  coroners  who  are  appointed  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  whose  districts  are  defined  by  that  County  Council.  In  our 
view  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  each  of  the  proposed  new  boroughs  to  provide 
mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms,  and  this  service  could  be  provided  either  by 
the  top-tier  authority  or  by  joint  arrangements  between  boroughs. 

(f)  Public  Conveniences 

Now  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  should  be  provided  by  the 
boroughs. 

(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Both  these  services  are  now  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  Refuse 
disposal  is  frequently  the  subject  of  joint  arrangements  between  two  or  more 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  in  our  opinion  it  should  be  the  function  of  the 
boroughs,  subject  where  desirable  to  joint  arrangements  covering  two  or  more 
boroughs,  to  ensure  the  most  efficient  and  economical  use  of  plant  and  resources. 

(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  regulation  of  permanent  buildings  and  certain  buildings  of  a temporary 
or  special  nature  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  matters  under  the  London  Build- 
ing Acts  are  limited  to  signs,  hoardings  and  temporary  structures  under  200  sq.  ft. 
in  area  and  not  exceeding  7 ft.  6 in.  in  height. 

The  sanitation  of  buddings  is  primarily  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Part  II 
of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  pursuant  to  which  the  London  County 
Council  have  by-law  making  powers,  but  the  by-laws  are  administered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  subject  to  any  Orders  made  by  the  County  Council  pur- 
suant to  section  35  (Transfer  of  management  of  part  of  borough  for  sewerage  and 
drainage  purposes)  or  to  section  36  (Transfer  of  management  of  streets  for 
sewerage  and  drainage  purposes)  of  that  Act. 

In  our  opinion  the  boroughs  should  have  direct  executive  responsibility  for  both 
the  above  matters,  subject  to  co-ordination  of  statutory  and  by-law  provisions  by 
the  top-tier  authority. 

(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Main  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  are  dealt  with  by  the  London  County  Council. 
Other  sewers  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  A similar 
division  of  responsibility  could  be  maintained  between  the  tiers. 

(j)  Street  Cleansing 

This  is  a function  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  should  be  a function  of  the 
boroughs. 
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(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

These  are  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  should  be  functions  of 
the  boroughs,  subject  to  the  overriding  responsibilities  of  the  planning  authorities. 

(l)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Royal  Parks  are  administered  hy  the  Crown  and  presumably  would  con- 
tinue so  to  be.  Some  other  major  open  spaces,  e.g.  Wimbledon  Common  and 
Putney  Heath,  are  administered  by  Conservators  under  private  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  could  so  continue.  Major  open  spaces,  e.g.  Hampstead  Heath,  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  London  County  Council,  could  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
top-tier  authority,  and  the  boroughs  could  administer  the  public  open  spaces  not 
falling  within  the  categories  to  be  administered  by  other  authorities. 

(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  powers  under  this  Act  are  available  to  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs.  We  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  available  to 
both  tiers. 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  Port  of  London  Authority  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
of  the  River  Thames  and  its  tributaries  to  a point  three  miles  above  high  water 
in  each  case,  but  an  important  exception  from  the  powers  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  is  the  London  County  Council,  who  succeeded  to  this  privileged  position 
from  their  predecessors.  The  exception  was  confirmed  by  section  465  of  the  Port 
of  London  (Consolidation)  Act,  1920.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  dis- 
turbing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  in  this  matter. 


Housing 

By  section  1 of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  as  respects  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  other  than  the  City  of  London,  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  As  a 
result  of  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  the  London  County  Council  have  acquired 
large  areas  of  land  in  many  Metropolitan  Boroughs  for  development  for  housing 
purposes,  although  some  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Cormcils  have  themselves 
been  unable  to  acquire  an  adequate  amount  of  land  for  their  own  housing 
purposes. 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

We  are  of  opinion  that  all  local  authority  housing  development  within  the 
borough  areas  should  be  vested  in  the  borough  councils,  and  that  any  estates 
which  are  situated  outside  the  area  covered  by  the  boroughs  should  be  administered 
by  the  top-tier  authority  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  boroughs  within  the  area 
and  subject  to  close  liaison  with  the  borough  councils  in  the  area. 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

Subject  to  out  proposals  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  houses  the  boroughs 
should  be  responsible  for  slum  clearance  within  their  own  areas. 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  or 

Improvement  of  Houses 

These  matters  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  boroughs. 
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(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

Our  comments  are  set  out  under  the  sub-heading  Regulation  of  buildings  and 
sanitation  of  buildings’  in  the  previous  section  relating  to  Environmental  Health 
Services. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  functions  mentioned  below  are  undertaken  by  the 
London  County  Council  except  for  certain  minor  functions  _ under  the  National 
Assistance  Acts,  1948  and  1951,  viz.,  Section  31  (Contributions  to  old  people’s 
organisations)  of  the  1948  Act,  in  which  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  concurrent  powers;  Section  47  (Removal  to 
suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  of  the  1948  Act  as 
amended  by  the  National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951;  and  Section  50 
(Burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead)  of  the  1948  Act,  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  except  for  persons  who  immediately  before  death  were  being 
provided  with  accommodation  under  Part  III  of  that  Act  or  were  living  in  a hostel 
provided  under  Section  29  of  the  Act— in  these  latter  cases  the  responsibility  is  that 
of  the  London  County  Council. 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

Apart  from  the  Ambulance  Service,  these  functions  should  be  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  boroughs.  In  some  matters  joint  arrangements  between  two 
or  more  boroughs  might  well  be  desirable. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

In  so  far  as  these  services  are  the  responsibility  of  local  authorities  they  should 
be  administered  by  the  top  tier. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 

(Employment)  Act,  1944 

These  functions  should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  boroughs.  In  some 
matters  joint  arrangements  between  two  or  more  boroughs  might  well  be  desirable. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

These  functions  should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  boroughs.  In  some 
matters  joint  arrangements  between  two  or  more  boroughs  might  well  be  desirable. 

(e)  R^istration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 
Should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  boroughs. 

(f)  Notification  of  Infections  Diseases 

Should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  boroughs. 

(g)  Health  Education 

Should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  boroughs. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Planning  Authority  for  the  Administrative 
County  of  London,  but  in  respect  of  certain  planning  applications  the  County 
Council  is  under  obligation  to  consult  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  before 
arriving  at  its  decisions. 

The  County  Council  has  delegated  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  its  powers  for 
the  control  of  advertisements,  subject  to  some  conditions. 
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(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Responsibility  for  Development  Plans  and  certain  aspects  of  planning  control, 
e.g.  zoning,  plot  ratio,  density  and  communications,  should  be  the  function  of 
the  top-tier  authority,  but  the  detailed  administration  of  planning  control  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  boroughs. 

(b)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949 

These  should  be  the  function  of  the  top-tier  authority. 


Traffic 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

Major  improvements  of  classified  roads  and  bridges,  particularly  where  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  is  involved,  are  undertaken  by  the  London  County  Council.  Other 
improvements  are  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  Improvements  to 
classified  roads  which  are  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  qualify  for 
Exchequer  grant.  The  maintenance  of  all  roads  and  bridges,  other  than  cross  river 
bridges,  is  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trunk  Roads  Acts,  1936  and  1946,  under  which 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  is  the  Highway  Authority  for  the 
roads  scheduled  by  those  Acts,  should  be  extended  to  the  Administrative  County 
of  London,  and  that  the  bridges  and  tunnels  over  and  under  the  River  Thames 
should  be  dealt  with  as  trunk  roads.  Other  roads  and  bridges  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  boroughs,  and  for  grant  purposes  there  should  be  no  distinc- 
tion as  regards  classified  roads  between  such  roads  within  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  and  those  outside  the  County. 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  responsible  for  the  street  lighting  within  their  areas, 
and  the  boroughs  should  be  the  street  lighting  authorities,  subject  to  joint  arrange- 
ments for  the  co-ordination  of  standards  on  main  through  roads. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  making  of  Orders  as  to 
the  naming  of  streets  and  the  numbering  of  houses.  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
are  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  those  Orders.  With  the  object  of  avoiding 
duplication  of  street  names  and  numbers  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  top-tier 
authority  should  deal  with  the  making  of  the  necessary  Orders,  and  that  the 
boroughs  should  be  responsible  for  implementing  the  Orders. 

(d)  Parking  Places 

Within  the  Administrative  County  of  London  parking  places  in  streets  are 
authorised  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  after  consultation  with 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  Pohce.  Off-street  parking  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
boroughs  should  not  be  responsible  for  authorising  parking  places  in  streets,  subject 
to  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Police,  and  for  off-street 
parking. 

(e)  Road  Safety 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  boroughs. 
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(f)  Bus  Shelters 

Metropolitan  Boroughs  have  power  to  provide  bus  shelters  in  streets,  but  these 
shelters  are  usually  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  boroughs  should  not  have  power  to  provide  bus  shelters  if  they 
so  desire. 

(g)  Private  Street  Works 

The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  the  authority  controlUng  private  street  works, 
and  the  boroughs  should  have  the  same  power. 

W.  H.  Bentley, 

Town  Clerk. 


Town  Hall, 
Paddington, 

London,  W.2. 

29th  May.  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
St.  Marylebone  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council 

After  the  first  paragraph,  headed  ‘General  Comments’,  this  Memorandum  follows 
the  main  headings  and  subsidiary  headings  as  indicated  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission,  dated  17th  February,  1958. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  letter  the  observations 
submitted  are  generally  only  in  outline  and  can  be  expanded  upon  as  may  be 
required  in  due  course. 


GENERAL  COMMENTS 

It  is  the  Borough  Council’s  view  that,  in  broad  principle,  there  should  be  a two- 
tier  system  of  local  government  in  London;  that  the  London  County  Council 
should  be  a top-tier  authority;  but  that  its  present  jurisdiction  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  its  present  boundaries.  As  regards  certain  functions  suitable  for 
administration  by  a top-tier  authority,  e.g.  education,  principles  of  town  planning, 
some  aspects  of  public  control,  it  is  thought  that  an  area  of  the  size  of  the  present 
Administrative  County  should  not  be  exceeded;  but  that  there  are  some  functions, 
e.g.,  main  drainage,  fire  services,  ambulance  services,  main  road  lighting,  which  on 
examination  may  be  found  to  be  better  administered  over  a wider  area,  possibly 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

It  is  the  Borough  Council’s  view  that  the  functions  of  a top-tier  authority  should 
be  limited  to  those  which,  for  reasons  of  efficiency,  must  necessarily  be  administered 
by  them;  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  second-tier  authorities  should  be  as 
wide  as  possible;  and  in  particular  that  the  second-tier  authorities  should  exercise 
all  matters  capable  of  more  local  administration,  such  as  the  domiciliary  health 
services,  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947, 
London  Building  Acts  and  Shops  Act  matters  and  certain  public  control  functions, 
e.g.  weights  and  measures. 

The  Borough  Council  also  envisage  that  the  number  of  second-tier  authorities 
could  be  reduced,  preferably  by  suitable  amalgamations  with  existing  boundaries,  in 
order  to  produce  units  of  roughly  comparable  size  capable  of  performing  efficiently 
the  added  services  which,  it  is  suggested,  they  should  have. 

EDUCATION 

Education 

The  London  County  Council  are  the  Education  Authority  for  London  and  are 
responsible  for  aU  matters  connected  with  this  subject. 

Comment.  The  Borough  Council  have  no  direct  say  in  the  formulation  of 
education  policy.  Their  only  connection  lies  in  the  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  under  which  they  are  entitled  to  appoint  representatives  on  the 
Bodies  of  Managers  of  county  primary  and  voluntary  primary  schools.  This 
entitlement  does  not  extend  to  the  governing  bodies  of  County  Secondary  or 
County  Grammar  Schools. 

The  Borough  Council  may  wish  at  a later  stage  to  submit  observations  on 
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education  generally)  but  in  any  event  they  consider  that  the  second-tier  authori- 
ties should  be  given  more  representation  both  at  school  and  at  Divisional 
levels. 

Agricultural  Education 

It  is  thought  that  no  arrangements  are  made  under  this  head  in  London. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

This  service  is  operated  by  the  London  County  Council  and  gives  advice  to  boys 
and  girls  about  employment  on  leaving  school.  If  desired  assistance  is  given  in 
finding  employment  for  school  leavers  up  to  18  years  of  age. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Bathing  places  are  provided  hy  the  London  County  Council  in  certain  open  spaces 
under  their  control  and  supervision. 

One  Baths  Establishment  has  been  provided  by  the  Borough  Council.  Its  services 
comprise  two  swimming  pools,  private  baths,  public  laundry  and  a squash  rackets 
court.  The  larger  pool  is  converted  into  a public  hall  during  the  winter  season. 

Comment.  The  adequacy  of  the  provision  must  rest  to  some  extent  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  particular  authority.  The  Borough  Council’s  estab- 
lishment, which  is  comparatively  modern,  is  not  self-supporting  and  requires 
an  annual  contribution  from  the  rates  of  upwards  of  £60,000.  Extensive  use 
is  made  of  the  facilities  provided,  especially  for  swimming,  by  persons  who  are 
not  local  residents,  and  it  is  therefore  felt  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  some  part  at  least  of  the  financial  burden  on  the  local  ratepayers  in  provid- 
ing these  facilities  being  borne  by  some  other  means. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

This  does  not  arise  in  St.  Marylebone. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  Borough  Council  are  solely  responsible  for  disinfestation  work.  Premises  are 
treated  by  spraying;  articles  are  treated  by  spraying,  steam  or  hydrogen  cyanide. 
The  latter  method  of  treatment  is  carried  out  by  a commercial  firm  under  contract 
Steam  treatment  of  mattresses  up  to  single  size  is  carried  out  in  the  Council’s 
disinfector  plant;  mattresses  over  single  size  are  dealt  with  in  the  disinfector  of  an 
adjoining  Borough  by  arrangement. 

Rodent  control  is  carried  out  by  four  operatives  using  methods  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 

Comment.  Disinfecting  equipment,  such  as  steam  disinfectors,  is  expensive, 
and  it  might  be  more  economical  for  the  operation  of  this  service  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  top-tier  authority. 

As  regards  rodent  control,  this  is  not  a local  but  a regional  problem  and 
therefore  would  possibly  be  more  efficiently  discharged  by  the  top-tier 
authority. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

This  duty  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  under  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  and  the  London  County  Council 
Drainage  By-laws. 
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Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

Prior  to  the  last  war  the  Borough  Council  maintained  a mortuary  with  post- 
mortem room  and  a coroner’s  court.  The  premises  were  destroyed  by  enemy 
action.  A temporary  war-time  mortuary  has  been  retained  and  is  used  from  time 
to  time  to  accommodate  bodies;  but  there  is  no  post-mortem  room.  Post-mortem 
examinations  are  carried  out  at  St.  Pancras,  where  the  coroner’s  court  is  now 
situated. 

Comment.  A fully-equipped  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  should  be 
maintained  in  conjunction  with  each  coroner’s  court  and  by  arrangement  this 
could  efficiently  serve  more  than  one  borough  in  respect  of  most  bodies. 
On  the  other  hand  some  arrangement  is  desirable  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  bodies  where  the  question  of  a coroner’s  inquest  does  not  arise; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  that  provision  of  such  mortuary  accommodation 
to  cover  wider  areas  than  under  the  present  Borough  arrangements  should  be 
considered. 

Public  Conveniences 

This  is  a local  service  and  in  St.  Marylebone  regard  has  to  be  had  to  large  influx 
of  day-time  population. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  (except  on  the  Crown  Estate)  is  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Council  by  direct  labour.  The  service  is  highly  mechanised  because  in  a heavily 
built-up  area  such  as  St.  Marylebone  frequency  of  collection  (daily  in  some  parts) 
is  essential.  Collections  average  2,500  tons  per  annum  of  street  refuse  and  35,000 
tons  per  annum  of  house  refuse.  Approximately  2,000  tons  per  annum  of  salvage 
is  collected  and  returned  to  industry. 

The  refuse  is  disposed  of  by  controlled  tipping  in  Essex  under  contractual 
arrangements  with  Westminster  City  Council,  the  refuse  being  transported  by 
road  to  Westminster’s  Thames-side  wharf  and  there  discharged  into  contractors' 
barges.  Difficulties  arise  from  time  to  time  when  river  traffic  is  suspended  because 
of  weather  conditions. 

Comment.  While  the  present  arrangements  for  refuse  collection  are  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  the  operation  of  an  area  of  about  three  times  the  size 
of  St.  Marylebone  might  possibly  lead  to  economies  by  reducing  overhead  and 
administrative  expenses.  For  comment  as  to  the  position  regarding  the  Crown 
Estate,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  paragraph  below  dealing  with  the 
maintenance,  etc.,  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  problem  of  the  disposal  of  London’s  refuse  is  a serious  one.  It  is 
thought  that  this  service  could  be  better  administered  by  a separate  body 
having  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the  London  area,  thus  ensuring  cen- 
tralisation and  rationalisation  of  refuse  transfer  points  within  the  London 
area  and  final  disposal  points  in  the  Home  Counties.  With  the  ever-increasing 
building  densities  and  development  there  is  urgent  need  for  such  an  organisa- 
tion to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  time  when  the  land  now  being  utilised  for 
the  disposal  of  refuse  has  been  exhausted  and  some  other  methods  of  disposal 
must  be  provided. 

Regulation  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
The  regulation  of  buildings  under  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Acts  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council  and  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  District  Surveyors. 

The  sanitation  of  buildings,  as  affected  by  the  installation  and  maintenance 
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of  drains  and  sanitary  fittings,  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 
Requirements  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  and  the  Housing  Acts  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  modification  of  old  buildings 
are  enforced  by  the  Borough  Council. 

Comment.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  degree  of  overlapping  between  the 
local  authority  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  the  Home  Office  Factory  In- 
spectors as  regards  factory  premises. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  for  the  pro- 
vision, construction,  improvement,  repair,  renewal  and  maintenance  of  the 
sewerage  system  with  the  exception  of  main  drainage  which  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  London  County  Council.  That  authority  are  also  responsible  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage. 

Comment.  It  is  thought  that  on  examination  it  might  be  found  that  main 
drainage  and  sewage  disposal  could  be  better  administered  over  an  area  wider 
than  that  of  the  present  Administrative  County  of  London. 

Street  Cleansing 

This  duty  (except  on  the  Crown  Estate)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil, and  includes  such  ancillary  matters  as  ballasting  of  highways  and  snow  re- 
moval; cleansing  of  street  gullies;  cleansing  of  petrol  interceptors.  In  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  Borough  in  the  centre  of  London  and  the  large  influx  of  day- 
time population  the  service  has  to  be  operated  at  a higher  degree  of  intensity 
than  would  be  required  in  suburban  residential  areas. 

Comment.  Difficulties  can  arise  in  areas  where  boundaries  run  down  the 
centre  of  streets  and  two  authorities  are  responsible.  This  is  not,  however, 
encountered  in  St.  Marylebone  because  of  arrangements  made  when  the 
Borough  was  constituted  in  1899,  e.g.  the  southern  boundary  lies  along  the 
centre  of  Oxford  Street  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Westminster,  and 
the  Borough  Council  undertake  the  cleansing,  refuse  collection,  etc.,  for  both 
sides  of  the  street,  Westminster  bearing  a moiety  of  the  cost. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

By  1855  all  available  space  in  the  three  burial  grounds  provided  in  St.  Marylebone 
had  become  exhausted,  and  land  for  a cemetery  was  purchased  at  Finchley, 
Middlesex.  If  use  at  the  present  rate  continues  it  wiU  be  possible  to  sell  burial 
rights  for  a further  ten  years  and  to  bury  in  common  graves  for  25  years.  The 
Council  opened  a Crematorium  within  their  Cemetery  grounds  in  1937. 

Comment.  Unless  there  is  a continued  increase  in  the  practice  of  cremation, 
the  time  wiU  come  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  the  burial  facilities 
provided  by  the  Borough  Council  in  their  own  Cemetery  will  become  ex- 
hausted; and  with  the  development  of  land  in  the  Metropolitan  area  it  may 
then  be  impossible  to  obtain  ground  for  this  purpose  within  any  reasonable 
distance.  The  general  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  in  the  London 
area  needs  to  be  examined.  A problem  analogous  to  that  of  refuse  disposal 
seems  to  be  arising,  i.e.,  the  exhaustion  of  land  available  for  earth  burials, 
and  this  is  likely  to  become  more  acute  a few  years  hence.  In  the  meantime 
Central  London  authorities  are  bearing  heavy  costs  in  maintaining  cemeteries 
which  are  used  as  much  for  the  burial  of  residents  of  outlying  districts  as  for 
inhabitants  of  the  London  Boroughs. 
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Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Borough  Council  have  concurrent  powers  with  the  London  County  Council  in 
regard  to  the  provision  of  open  spaces,  but  the  latter  have  not  so  far  exercised  their 
powers  in  this  Borough. 

The  Borough  Council  have  laid  out  as  gardens  three  disused  burial  grounds 
and  have  also  provided  one  small  open  space  under  powers  contained  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 

Although  the  Borough  Council’s  provision  in  this  respect  may  appear  to  be 
small,  the  Borough  is  in  fact  very  well  served  with  open  spaces  as  the  greater 
part  of  Regent’s  Park  is  within  its  boundaries.  Hyde  Park  is  also  at  hand  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Borough. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers  in 
this  respect.  There  is  no  machinery  for  liaison,  but  overlapping  is  prevented  to 
the  extent  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  become  aware  of  schemes  when  appli- 
cation is  made  for  a grant.  The  Borough  Council’s  activities  have  been  confined  to 
financial  help  for  repairing  a building  for  use  as  a local  Youth  Centre. 

The  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  are  too  small  and 
also  unsuitable  for  organised  games  to  be  permitted.  Extensive  facilities  in  this 
respect  are  provided  in  Regent’s  Park  by  the  Ministry  of  Works. 

Comment.  It  is  considered  that  the  powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical 
Training  and  Recreation  Act  should  be  administered  by  the  second-tier 
authority  as  they  have  immediate  local  knowledge  of  needs  and  resources  and 
the  ability  to  harness  voluntary  co-operation.  It  might  further  be  desirable 
for  authorities  to  have  power  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  providing  any 
particular  facility  or  service. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Does  not  arise  in  St.  Marylebone. 

Port  Health  Functions 

Not  applicable. 

HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

Under  Part  V of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London 
County  Council  have  parallel  powers,  with  certain  exceptions.  The  London  County 
Council  are  the  statutory  authority  for  the  provision  of  houses  outside  the  County, 
although  the  Minister  may  transfer  specified  powers  for  this  purpose  to  a Metro- 
politan Borough  Council  where  found  to  be  expedient.  The  London  County  Coun- 
cil are  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  reviews  of  housing  conditions  and  (subject 
to  consultation  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs)  for  the  preparation  of  proposals 
for  new  housing.  The  London  County  Council  may,  however,  develop  within  a 
Metropolitan  Borough  for  the  needs  only  of  that  Borough  with  the  consent  of  the 
Borough  Council. 

The  Borough  Council  have  so  far  provided  in  the  Borough  a total  of  1,172 
dwellings;  the  County  Council  have  provided  561. 

Comment.  It  is  thought  that  the  present  system  within  the  Administrative 
County  does  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  housing  accommodation  provided. 
The  operation  of  a waiting  list  by  each  Borough  frequently  results  in  persons 
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on  the  list  being  ‘tied’  to  that  Borough  as  in  many  cases  they  cannot  get  on 
another  Borough’s  list.  This  seriously  impedes  the  mobility  of  the  population 
as  it  tends  to  force  people  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work  instead  of  their 
being  able  to  live  in  reasonably  close  proximity  to  it.  The  lists  kept  by  the 
London  County  Council  operate  in  a counterwise  direction  because  people  on 
their  hsts  living  near  their  work  are  frequently  offered  accommodation  some 
distance  away;  and  this  also  tends  to  break  up  families  and  small  communi- 
ties. Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  setting  up  of  a central  list  by  the 
top-tier  authority  from  which  the  second-tier  authorities  would  draw  housing 
tenants  in  the  light  of  individual  circumstances  and  of  the  various  facets  of 
the  general  problem.  It  is  also  thought  that,  after  having  due  regard  to  the 
statutory  duty  of  giving  a reasonable  preference  to  selecting  families  with 
housing  need,  the  time  is  approaching  when  other  considerations  should  also 
be  taken  into  account  in  accepting  or  selecting  housing  applicants,  e.g.  some 
weight  should  be  attached  to  an  applicant’s  existing  place  of  residence  in  | 
relation  to  his  place  of  work,  and  vice  versa. 

Attention  might  be  directed  to  the  anomalies  and  duplication  of  effort 
which  exist  under  the  present  system  where  the  Loudon  County  Council  and 
the  Borough  Council  provide  or  have  provided  housing  within  the  Borough 
area.  There  are  many  examples  of  estates  owned  by  two  authorities  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street  and  except  for  the  work  of  rent  collection 
(for  which  the  number  of  staff  is  related  to  the  number  of  tenancies)  there 
would  appear  to  be  clear  duplication  of  management  work  and  travelling  time. 

By  reason  of  the  different  methods  by  which  the  two  authorities  select  tenants 
anomalies  can  arise  between  one  local  family  and  another.  Because  also  of 
the  different  approach  of  the  two  authorities  to  the  question  of  housing  rents, 
comparable  tenants  may  pay  dissimilar  rents  for  similar  properties.  It  is 
thought  that  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome  if  the  second-tier  authority 
were  to  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  tenants  and  management  of  all 
municipal  housing  property  in  their  area  whether  provided  by  the  top-tier 
or  the  second-tier  authority.  The  selection  might  well  be  made  from  bulk 
priority  lists  supplied  by  the  top-tier  authority. 

Slum  Clearance 

Concurrent  powers  in  this  context  are  possessed  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the 
London  County  Council.  There  is  liaison  between  the  two  authorities,  and  areas 
for  slum  clearance  are  allocated  by  discussion.  Where  an  area  is  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Borough  Council  preparatory  surveys  and  detailed  inspections  are  made 
and  representations  submitted  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  At  all  stages  there 
is  close  Haison  with  the  Borough  Council’s  Housing  Department. 

Comment.  One  of  the  most  intractable  difficulties  at  present  in  this  prob- 
lem is  that  of  decanting.  Boroughs  are  frequently  handicapped  because  they 
may  not  be  in  a position  to  provide  accommodation  for  those  temporarily 
displaced  from  a clearance  area.  It  is  thought  that  the  question  of  slum 
clearance  needs  programming  related  to  an  overall  picture,  and  that  this  could 
best  be  achieved  by  the  top-tier  authority,  who  should  also  have  responsibility 
for  securing  the  provision  of  the  necessary  temporary  accommodation  for 
decanting. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Con- 
struction or  Improvement  of  Houses 

Both  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  separately  assist  Hous- 
ing Associations  with  grants  and  loans  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts, 
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usually  receiving  in  return  the  right  to  nominate  the  first  tenants  of  all  or  a 
proportion  of  the  accommodation  provided. 

The  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council  both  have  power  to  make 
advances  to  persons  or  firms  for  the  construction,  acquisition  or  improvement 
of  housing  accommodation.  Normally  the  County  Council  do  not  exercise  their 
powers  in  respect  of  premises  in  a Metropolitan  Borough  except  in  areas  where 
they  may  have  a special  interest. 

The  Borough  Council  make  grants  to  persons  towards  the  cost  of  improving 
existing  dwellings.  Similar  powers  are  vested  in  the  Connty  Council  who,  again, 
do  not  exercise  these  powers  where  the  Borough  Council  have  agreed  to  do  so. 

Comment.  Liaison  is  maintained  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the 
County  Council  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions  and  no  practical  difficulties 
have  been  experienced.  It  is  theoretically  possible  for  one  authority  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  or  improvement  of  a house  which  the  other  authority 
intend  eventually  to  acquire  for  redevelopment,  but  in  practice  the  securing 
of  planning  permission  and  searches  in  the  local  Land  Charges  Register  would 
bring  to  light  the  position  even  if  for  any  reason  existing  liaison  failed  to 
do  so. 

It  is  possible  for  the  County  Council  to  refuse  to  assist  a Housing  Associa- 
tion and  for  the  Borough  Council  subsequently  to  agree  to  do  so  (or  vice 
versa)  but  no  such  case  has  arisen. 

In  the  case  of  loans  or  grants,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a defect  that  an 
applicant  does  not  know  without  enquiry  to  which  authority  he  should  address 
his  application  and  that  the  maximum  amounts  and  conditions  of  loans  may 
vary  between  the  two  authorities. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

This  matter  is  referred  to  in  the  appropriate  sub-paragraph  in  the  section  above 
headed  ‘Environmental  Health’.  As  regards  Building  By-laws,  the  London  County 
Council  are  responsible  for  the  examination  of  plans  deposited  in  accordance  with 
the  London  Building  Acts. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1948,  the 
Borough  Council  operated  the  following  services: 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Clinics,  both  ante  and  post-natal;  child  guidance, 
artificial  sunlight,  massage,  dental  and  foot  clinics;  vaccination  and  diphtheria 
immunisation  service;  remedial  exercises  sessions;  health  visiting;  day 
nurseries;  home  help  services. 

All  these  services  have  been  transferred  to  the  London  County  Council.  The 
Borough  Council  also  conducted  a Chest  Clinic,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Regional  Hospital  Board. 

Comment.  No  information  is  available  as  to  any  special  difficulties  which 
are  being  encountered,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  any  specific  defects.  Enquiries 
which  are  received  from  time  to  time,  however,  give  the  impression  that  the 
public  regard  the  services  now  provided  as  more  impersonal  than  formerly. 
Experience  suggests  that  county  council  administration  is  top-heavy  and  un- 
suited to  this  kind  of  work.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ambulance  service  and  institutional  services,  all  the  functions 
of  the  County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  and  other 
Acts  relating  to  personal  health  and  welfare  could  not  with  advantage  be 
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performed  by  a second-tier  authority.  The  chief  benefits,  apart  from  probable 
lower  administrative  costs,  would  be  derived  from  the  more  personal  relation- 
ship between  staff  and  patient  which  exists  where  administration  is  ‘local’ 
and  from  the  intimate  knowledge  which  a medical  officer  of  health  of  a 
second-tier  authority  would  possess  of  his  district,  its  inhabitants  and  their 
particular  problems.  In  addition  the  smaller  authority  administration  has 
greater  flexibility.  Decisions  can  be  taken  more  quickly  and  the  resulting 
action  can  be  better  adjusted  to  the  particular  local  circumstances  existing  at 
that  time.  Moreover,  the  patient  has  a sense  of  confidence  engendered  by  the 
fact  that  she  can  always  have  recourse  to  her  local  councillor  and  through 
him  exert  some  influence,  which  she  feels  is  lacking  with  control  coming  from 
County  Hall.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  transfer  of 
personal  health  services  to  the  Borough  Councils  has  been  agreed  in  principle 
between  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  the 
London  County  Council. 

Mental  Health  Services 

The  provision  of  these  services  has  always  been  the  responsibility  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

Comment.  Co-operation  of  the  duly  authorised  officers  is  always  readily 
available  and  no  special  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  working  of 
these  services.  It  is  considered  that  the  administration  of  these  services  must 
remain  with  the  top-tier  authority  in  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Law  relating  to  Mental  Illness  and  Mental  De- 
ficiency. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  London  County  Council  have  powers  and  duties  with  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  old  people,  but  a very  considerable  amount  of  domiciUary  work  is  undertaken 
by  officers  of  the  Borough  Council.  There  are  voluntary  organisations  within  the 
Borough  which  run  a ‘Meals  on  Wheels’  Service  and  also  a residential  home  for 
30  old  people.  These  organisations  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  Borough 
Council  under  Section  31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948, 

The  Borongh  Council  administer  Section  47  of  the  1948  Act  which  provides  for 
the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  as 
well  as  Section  50  which  empowers  the  Borough  Council  to  cause  to  be  buried 
or  cremated  the  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  or  been  found  dead  in  the 
Borough  where  it  appears  that  no  suitable  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the 
body  will  otherwise  be  made. 

Comment.  Very  little  welfare  work  among  old  people  is  done  in  St.  Maryle- 
bone  by  the  London  County  Council.  There  is  close  co-operation  between  the 
officers  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  voluntary  organisations  which,  it  is 
teUeved,  results  in  one  of  the  best  services  for  the  elderly  in  London.  The 
intimate  nature  of  much  of  the  work  makes  a comparatively  small  adminis- 
trative unit  desirable.  Under  modern  conditions  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
need  for  attention  to  be  given  to  the  welfare  of  old  people  and  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  second-tier  authorities  should  be  given  much  wider  powers  in 
this  respect. 

Care  of  Children  and  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 

These  duties  are  the  responsibihty  of  the  London  County  Council  and  no  details 
of  the  present  arrangements  are  available. 
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Comment.  Prior  to  1948  the  Borough  Council  had  a responsibility  in  respect 
of  child  life  protection  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  other 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  children  and  young  persons  under  the  Children 
and  Young  Persons  Act  of  1932.  These  functions  were  transferred  to  the 
London  County  Council,  who  have  some  additional  responsibilities  under  the 
Children  Act,  1948. 

In  the  case  of  these  functions,  the  same  arguments  as  have  been  used  in 
the  sub-paragraph  regarding  the  National  Health  Services  apply,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  intimate  local  knowledge  is  required  to  produce  the  best  results. 
In  addition,  the  day-to-day  contact  between  public  health  inspectors  and 
health  visitors  employed  by  one  local  authority  would  provide  the  means  for 
a most  useful  exchange  of  up-to-date  information  about  the  conditions  of 
children  and  premises  concerned. 

Notiflcation  of  Infections  Diseases 

Powers  and  duties  under  this  head  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 
Liaison  is  maintained  with  the  local  Chest  Clinic  in  regard  to  tuberculous  persons. 

Comment.  No  special  difficulties  are  encountered.  There  is  satisfactory 
co-operation  from  the  Emergency  Bed  Service  so  that  delays  do  not  occur 
in  the  removal  of  patients  to  infectious  diseases  hospitals. 

Because  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  district  possessed  by  the  Borough 
Council’s  officers  it  would  seem  to  be  advantageous  for  this  work  to  be 
undertaken  in  an  area  of  modest  size  rather  than  by  a larger  unit. 

Health  Edncation 

The  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  have  powers  in  this  regard 
under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  the  National  Health  Service 
Acts,  respectively.  Health  education  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Council  is  mainly 
in  the  form  of  the  display  of  posters  and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  printed 
matter  via  the  libraries  and  other  public  counters. 

Comment.  To  avoid  duplication  and  possible  undesirable  overlap  and  even 
conflict  in  health  education  activities  it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
close  liaison  between  the  second-tier  and  the  top-tier  authorities. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

(1)  Applications  for  Development 

The  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  Administrative  County  of  London  is  the 
London  County  Council. 

The  County  Council  are  required  to  consult  the  Borough  Council  in  the  follow- 
ing instances: 

(a)  Where  a proposed  development  involves  the  formation,  laying  out  or 
alteration  of  any  means  of  access  to  a road  (other  than  a trunk  road)  for 
which  the  Local  Planning  Authority  are  not  also  the  local  highway 
authority. 

(b)  In  relation  to  land  where  the  development — 

(i)  would,  whether  in  accordance  with  the  development  plan  or  not, 
conflict  materially  with  existing  development  in  the  locality;  or 

(ii)  would  conflict  with  proposals  to  construct  or  widen  streets  notified 
to  the  Local  Planning  Authority  by  the  Borough  Council. 
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The  County  Council  are  required  to  give  the  Borough  Council  fourteen  days’ 
notice  that  an  application  for  redevelopment  is  to  be  considered,  and  they  must 
take  into  account  any  representations  made  by  the  Borough  Council. 

In  the  case  of  Change  of  Use  from  Residential  Use,  the  property  is  usually 
subject  to  the  Housing  Accommodation  Direction.  Inspection  of  the  property  is 
required  by  officers  of  both  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council. 

Comment.  It  is  considered  that  the  top-tier  authority  should  be  responsible 
only  for  settling  general  principles  and  that  within  these  principles  the  second- 
tier  authority  should  be  the  Local  Planning  Authority. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that — within  the  overall  Development  Plan,  approved 
zonings  and  densities,  etc. — ^the  second-tier  authority  should  have  full  responsi- 
bility, and  that  this  would  considerably  expedite  the  procedure  for  dealing 
with  developers’  applications. 

(2)  Control  of  Advertisements 

From  1st  January,  1949,  the  control  of  advertisements  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  (Control  of  Advertisements)  Orders  has  been  discharged  by 
the  Borough  Council  under  delegated  powers  and  subject  to  certain  principles  and 
exceptions. 

National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

Such  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  are  applicable  to  London  are  administered 
by  the  London  County  Council  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority.  The  County 
Council,  however,  in  the  present  General  Powers  Bill,  are  seeking  the  delegation 
to  the  Borough  Councils  of  the  powers  contained  in  Section  89  of  the  Act. 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improrement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  highway  authority  for  the  Borough.  The  London 
County  Council  have  powers  under  the  Metropolis  Managements  Acts  and  also 
under  their  General  Powers  Acts  to  initiate  and  carry  out  highway  improvements. 

The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  construction,  improvement,  repair 
and  maintenance  of  all  classified  and  unclassified  highways  in  the  Borough.  There 
are  a few  highways  which  are  not  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council,  i.e.,  certain 
unadopted  streets  in  the  Borough,  certain  carriageways  and  footways  in  and 
adjoining  Regent’s  Park,  which  are  maintained  by  the  Crown  Estate  Paving 
Commission,  and  also  the  approach  roads  to  Marylebone  Station  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  British  Transport  Commission. 

Only  road  overbridges  exist  in  the  Borough.  The  British  Transport  Commission 
are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  structure  of  bridges  over  railways;  the 
Borough  Council  maintain  the  structure  of  one  bridge  which  is  over  the  Grand 
Union  Canal. 

With  one  exception  where  the  road  surface  is  maintained  by  the  British  Trans- 
port Commission,  the  surfaces  over  all  bridges  are  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Council. 

Comment.  As  highway  authorities,  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  highways  in  their  respective  Boroughs.  It  is 
suggested  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  local  authorities  receiving 
grant  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  ‘trunk’  or  Class  I roads  passing  through 
their  areas. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  position  relative  to  the  Crown  Estate.  It  is 
thought  anomalous  and  archaic  that  the  maintenance,  lighting  and  cleansing  of 
public  thoroughfares  and  other  services  in  and  around  Regent’s  Park  should 
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not  come  under  the  general  control  of  the  Borough  Council.  One  effect  of 
doing  away  with  the  present  arrangement  would  be  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  the  Council  to  calculate  and  fix  a separate  (and  lower)  rate 
in  respect  of  hereditaments  within  the  Crown  Estate  as  now  has  to  be  done. 

Street  Lighting 

The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  street  lighting  of  the  Borough. 

Comment.  It  is  thought  that  main  road  lighting  should  be  co-ordinated  on 
a wider  basis  than  at  present  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  avoid  the 
inherent  dangers  in  the  changes  of  system  which  now  exist  along  sections  of 
the  same  main  road. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  are  the  responsible  authority.  It  is  their  practice  to 
consult  the  Borough  Council  on  the  naming  or  renaming  of  streets.  The  Borough 
Council  are  responsible  for  putting  into  effect  Street  Naming  or  Numbering  Orders 
when  made  by  the  County  Council. 

Comment.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  naming  of  streets  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a central  authority  so  as  to  avoid  possible  confusion  arising 
from  duplication. 

The  numbering  of  streets  might  well  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the 
second-tier  and  not  the  top-tier  authority. 

Parking  Places 

Street  parking  places  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  under  the 
London  Traffic  (Parking  Places)  Regulations.  The  Minister  of  Transport  has  to 
authorise  all  proposed  street  parking  places  before  establishment  after  consulta- 
tions have  taken  place  with  the  Police. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Minister  for  an  Order  designating  an  area  in 
the  Borough  in  which  parking  is  to  be  controlled  by  prepayment  meters. 

Road  Safety 

A Road  Safety  Committee  has  been  set  up  by  the  Borough  Council  and  its  func- 
tions are  carried  out  under  provisions  in  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956.  A Ministry  of 
Transport  grant  of  50  per  cent,  is  payable  in  respect  of  costs  incurred  on  road 
safety  propaganda  and  training  facilities. 

Bus  Shelters 

The  provision  by  the  Borough  Council  of  bus  shelters  is  authorised  by  the  Local 
Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953.  In  practice  footway  shelters  are 
provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  after  they  have  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Borough  Council  as  to  siting. 

Private  Street  Works 

The  Borough  Council  have  power  under  Section  105  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment  Act,  1855  and/or  Section  77  of  the  MetropoUs  Management  Act,  1862,  to 
make  up  private  streets.  ^ ^ Rutty, 

Town  Clerk 

Town  Hall, 

St.  Marylebone,  W.l, 

June,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
St.  Pancras  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


St  Pancras  Town  Hall, 
Euston  Road,  N.W.l. 

1st  May,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  dated  the  17th  February 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  I enclose  30  copies  of  the  evidence 
submitted  by  my  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Appendix  ‘B’  of  the 
Chairman’s  letter. 

The  Council  will  be  very  pleased  to  offer  facilities  to  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  visit  the  Council’s  services  should  they  so  desire. 

The  Council  also  decided  to  submit  the  undermentioned  general  observatiom 
on  the  organisation  and  administration  of  London  Local  Government. 

The  Council  is  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  authority  for  the  Greater 
London  Area  to  carry  out  overall  planning  and  to  administer  broad  public  service 
affecting  the  area  as  a whole.  The  Borough  Councils  should  be  invigorated  by  the 
transfer  of  ah  functions  not  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  proposed  Greater 
London  Authority,  which  are  at  present  carried  out  by  the  London  County  Conn- 
cil.  It  is  considered  that  a Borough  Council  with  a population  of  100,000  to 
200,000  would  have  appropriate  resources  to  enable  it  to  discharge  these  functions 
effectively  and  where  possible,  the  existing  Borough  boundaries  should  be  pre- 
served to  maintain  civic  pride  and  a sense  of  community. 

Yours  faithfully. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 


R.  C.  E.  Austw, 

Town  Clerk. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE 
Introduction 

(a)  St.  Pancras  has  an  area  of  2,694  acres;  the  Borough  is  about  four  miles  long, 
extending  from  the  West  End  of  London  to  Highgate  and  the  County  Boundary; 
it  averages  about  a mile  in  width. 

(b)  The  estimated  population  of  the  Borough  is  133,100.  The  rateable  value  at 
April,  1958  was  £3,464,582;  a penny  rate  is  estimated  to  produce  about  £13,800; 
the  General  Rate  is  17s.  4d.  in  the  £.  The  Parliamentary  electorate  is  estimated 
at  95,362  and  the  Borough  Council  electorate  at  97,305.  The  Borough  is  divided 
into  eight  wards.  There  are  two  Parliamentary  Constituencies — St.  Pancras  North 
(Wards  1 to  4)  and  Holbom  and  St.  Pancras  South  (Wards  5 to  8 and  the  Borough 
of  Holborn). 

(c)  St.  Pancras  has  within  its  boundaries  an  extremely  varied  type  of  development. 
There  are  three  main  line  railway  termini— St.  Pancras,  King’s  Cross  and  Euston 
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Stations;  no  less  than  a sixth  of  the  Borough  is  taken  up  by  railway  property. 
St.  Pancras,  particularly  in  the  south,  can  be  considered  as  a railway  Borough,  and 
the  employment  of  a considerable  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  connected  in  some 
form  or  other  with  railways.  South  St.  Pancras  is  also  notable  for  the  number 
of  its  hospitals  and  medical  associations,  as  well  as  its  University  buildings.  There 
are  also  many  well-known  shops  and  business  houses  in  this  area.  The  central 
part  of  the  Borough  (Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town)  has  a large  residential 
population,  but  it  is  also  a thriving  commercial  and  industrial  area,  as  well  as 
having  busy  shopping  centres.  The  western  part  of  the  Borough  borders  on 
Regent’s  Park,  Primrose  Hill  and  the  Borough  of  Hampstead.  In  this  area  there  are 
many  interesting  architectural  features  such  as  the  Nash  Terraces  that  fringe  the 
Park.  Here,  also,  is  the  vast  Regent’s  Park  Estate,  under  construction  by  the 
Borough  Council.  When  completed,  this  scheme  will  comprise  1,700  flats,  houses 
and  shops,  etc.  and  will  cover  32  acres.  The  character  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Borough  is  again  different  in  that  it  is  an  area  of  open  spaces  and  large 
residential  property.  Highgate  still  retains  much  of  its  old  village  quality  and 
many  of  the  roads  in  this  neighbourhood  have  a countrified  air. 

(d)  The  Borough  Council  (as  distinct  from  the  inhabitants)  is  a corporate  body 
and  consists  of  60  councillors  and  10  Aldermen  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  A 
meeting  of  the  full  Council  takes  place  about  every  six  weeks.  The  work  of  the 
Council  is  carried  out  by  the  following  Standing  Committees;  Finance,  General 
Purposes,  Highways,  Sewers  and  Public  Works,  Housing  Management,  Planning 
and  Housing  Development,  Public  Libraries,  Pubhc  Health,  Staff  and  Building 
Committees.  Fourteen  members  serve  on  each  Committee,  except  the  Finance  and 
General  Purposes  Committees,  on  which  the  Chairmen  of  all  the  other  Committees 
also  serve.  There  are  also  various  Special  Committees— Acquisition  of  l.and. 
Officers’  and  Manual  Workers’  Joint  Committees,  Staff  Appeals  Committee  and 
eertain  advisory  committees  such  as  the  Road  Safety  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Air  Pollution,  on  which  there  are  co-opted  members. 

(e)  The  staff  of  the  Council  consists  of  approximately  1,300  manual  workers  and 
300  clerical,  administrative  and  technical  officers.  There  are  seven  departments  of 
the  Council  under  the  control  of  the  appropriate  Chief  Officer— the  Town  Clerk, 
Borough  Treasurer,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Housing  Manager,  Borough  Librarian  and  the  Building  Manager.  The  offices  of  the 
Registrars  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  are  situated  at  the  Town  Hall,  as  is  the 
Fuel  Office  (which  covers  St.  Marylebone  and  Hampstead  in  addition). 


1.  Edncation 

The  Education  Authority  in  London  is  the  London  County  Council;  the  Divisional 
Education  Officer  for  the  district  is  at  71  Gloucester  Place,  W.l.  The  only  con- 
nection the  Borough  Council  has  with  schools  is  the  appointment  of  School 
Managers  of  primary  schools  in  the  Borough.  There  is  a local  bureau  of  the 
Youth  Employment  Service,  which  is  administered  by  the  County  CounciL 
The  Borough  Council,  in  connection  with  the  extension  activities  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Department,  arranges  a series  of  educational  talks  to  children  on  a 
variety  of  subjects. 


2.  Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Borough  Council  has  a Baths  Establishment  at  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  N.W£, 
consisting  of  two  swimming  baths  (one  converted  into  a hall  7 

slipper  baths  and  a public  laundry.  During  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1957, 
over  90,000  people  used  the  swimming  baths  and  124,500  used  the  slipper  baths. 
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Twelve  electric  washing  machines  are  provided  in  the  public  laundry,  which  was 
used  by  about  47,000  people  during  the  same  period. 

The  Council  is  carrying  out  a scheme  to  modernise  the  premises. 

(h)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
Disinfestation  and  rodent  control  are  functions  carried  out  by  the  Borough 
Council.  There  is,  at  Camley  Street,  N.W.l,  a modern  central  cleansing  station. 

(c)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

At  Camley  Street,  N.W.l,  the  Borough  Council  has  provided  a modern  mortuary 
and  post-mortem  room,  with  refrigeration  facilities  for  24  bodies.  Other  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  use  the  facilities  provided  at  this  mortuary. 

(</)  Public  Conveniences 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  public 
conveniences.  There  are  19  conveniences  in  the  Borough,  15  of  which  are  placed 
underground.  Schemes  are  in  hand  for  modernising  two  of  the  underground  con- 
veniences. 

(e)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  which 
services  are  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  For  pur- 
poses of  refuse  collection,  the  Borough  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  each  in 
charge  of  an  inspector.  The  disposal  of  refuse  is  from  a central  depot  at  Jamestown 
Road.  All  refuse  is  brought  into  this  depot  where  it  is  loaded  by  mechanical 
handling  plant  into  Contractors’  vehicles  of  45  cu.  yds.  capacity;  all  salvageable 
material  is  first  extracted  from  the  refuse.  The  Contractors  take  the  refuse  by  road 
to  their  controlled  tips,  some  174  miles  from  the  depot. 

(/■)  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

These  duties  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council’s  District  Public  Health 
Inspectors. 

(g)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  main  trunk  sewers  are  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council;  all 
other  sewers  are  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council 
flush,  maintain  and  reconstruct  their  existing  sewers,  design  and  (after  approval  of 
proposals  by  the  County  Council)  construct  new  sewers.  Sewer  record  maps  are 
maintained  by  the  Borough  Council.  Connections  to  their  sewers  are  controlled 
by  the  Borough  Council;  connections  to  main  trunk  sewers  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

(A)  Street  Cleansing 

All  street  cleansing,  snow  clearance  and  de-icing  arrangements  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Borough  Council’s  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Cleansing  is  carried  out  on 
the  street  orderly  beat  system,  augmented  by  two  mechanical  sweeper  collectors. 

(i)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
The  St.  Pancras  Cemetery  is  provided  by  the  Borough  Council  at  High  Road,  East 
Finchley;  the  size  of  the  cemetery  is  approximately  85  acres.  In  addition,  there 
are  12  acres  of  land  owned  jointly  with  Islington  Borough  Council.  During  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  there  were  nearly  15,000  interments  and  during 
the  same  period  the  number  of  private  graves  sold  was  420. 
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0)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

There  are  555  acres  of  open  space  in  the  Borough.  The  Ministry  of  Works  maintains 
Regent’s  Park  and  Primrose  Hill  (102  acres).  The  London  County  Council  main- 
tains the  large  open  spaces  of  Parliament  Hill  Fields,  and  Kenwood  (348  acres), 
Waterlow  Park  (29  acres),  and  other  large  open  spaces  proposed  in  the  Develop- 
ment Plan.  The  Borough  Council  have  laid  out  and  maintained  30  public  gardens 
(36  acres).  These  include  five  old  burial  grounds  and  certain  small  garden  squares 
which  were  formerly  privately  owned.  Several  of  the  Council’s  open  spaces  are 
provided  with  children’s  playgrounds.  There  are  9 private  squares  in  the  Borough. 

Apart  from  very  large  open  spaces,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Borough  Council  should  not  maintain  and  administer  all  other  open  spaces  in  the 
area. 

(k)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils  are  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Borough  Council  has  made  one  grant  of 
£100  under  the  provisions  of  Section  4. 


3.  Housing 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Local  Authorities  responsible  for  carrying  out  housing  functions  under 
Part  V of  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  are  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough 


V.,UUU^ll.  _ 

Previous  to  1914,  the  Borough  Council  erected  211  flats  on  three  estates.  Between 
1918  and  1939,  the  Council  erected  1,043  flats  on  eleven  estates.  By  1945-46  the 
Council  had  drawn  up  a 10-year  programme  for  general  housing  redeveloptnent 
within  the  provisions  of  the  County  of  London  Plan,  and  this  has  been  revised 
and  extended  year  by  year  since  that  date.  To  date,  the  Council  has  erected  nearly 
2,800  flats  on  32  estates;  12  estates  (nearly  700  flats)  are  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion; plans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  nearly  2,800  further  flats. 

The  Borough  Council  has  also  acquired  various  other  properties  for  housing 
purposes— Kentish  Town  Estate  (348  properties  and  874  tenancies),  the  Camden 
Town  Estate  (432  properties  and  638  tenancies)  and  724  miscellaneous  tenancies. 
There  are  also  415  houses  (845  tenancies)  under  requisition  by  the  Council. 

The  London  County  Council  has  erected  830  dwellings  (15  estates)  in  the 
Borough;  of  these,  228  dwellings  have  been  erected  since  1945  in  the  Maitland 
Park  area.  Housing  accommodation  has  also  been  provided  in  the  Borough  by  the 
Crown  Commissioners  (585  dwellings  on  7 estates),  the  St.  Pancras  Housing  Im- 
provement Society  and  other  similar  organisations. 

Delays  are  often  experienced  in  starting  housing  schemes,  arising  out  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  permission  (a)  from  the  County  Council  in  regard  to 
planning  and  (b)  from  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  regard 
to  loan  sanction. 


(b)  Slum  aearance 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  slum 
clearance  under  the  provisions  of  Part  IH  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936.  A 5-year 
programme  (1955-60)  has  been  drawn  up  and  the  two  Councils  have  determined 
which  shall  deal  with  the  various  areas.  The  Borough  Council  will  deal  with 
eleven  areas  (202  houses);  during  this  period,  the  County  Council  will  also  deal 
with  six  areas  (164  houses).  The  Borough  Council  has  so  far  made  representations 
in  regard  to  nine  areas  (150  properties).  It  is  expected  that  the  Borough  Council’s 
programme  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1958,  by  which  time  three  of  the  sites 
should  be  cleared  and  the  building  in  progress. 
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The  dual  responsibility  for  slum  clearance  results  in  unnecessary  complicatio 
and  it  is  considered  that  in  London  slum  clearance  should  he  the  function  of  t^ 
Borough  Council,  subject  to  overall  planning  and  decanting  considerations.  ° 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses  ’ 

The  Council  has  power  under  the  Housing  Act,  1936  to  make  loans  to  housina 
associations  and  societies  to  assist  them  in  building  houses  or  flats.  In  1953  a loan 
of  £29,000  was  made  to  the  Regent’s  Park  Housing  Society  Ltd.  to  build  te 
flats  at  Regent’s  Park  Road,  N.W.I.  In  1954,  a loan  of  £20,000  was  made  to  the 
St.  Pancras  Housing  Improvement  Society  Ltd.  to  build  ten  flats  at  Grace  Street 
W.C.1.  ’ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  the  Borough  Council  mav 
make  grants  to  owners  of  up  to  50  per  cent,  towards  the  improvement  and  con- 
version of  premises,  subject  to  certain  provisions.  Forty-one  such  grants  have 
been  made.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act,  the  Borough  Council  is  em- 
powered to  make  loans  to  persons  for  the  acquisition  of -houses;  135  such  loans 
have  been  made.  The  County  Council  also  has  powers  to  make  such  loans. 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

The  authority  for  administering  functions  under  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930- 
39  is  the  Loudon  County  Council,  except  temporary  structures  under  20o'  sq  ft 
and  the  enforcement  of  by-laws  relating  to  lamps,  signs  and  sign-supportine 
structures,  which  are  administered  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council 
is  consulted  on  applications  made  under  these  Acts. 

There  is  considerable  duplication  of  effort,  as  sites  are  inspected  by  officers 
from  both  authorities.  It  is  considered  that  all  functions  under  the  Building  Acts 
could  be  administered  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(A.B.— Under  the  terms  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill 
provision  is  made  for  the  delegation  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  of  any 
of  the  County  Council’s  functions  under  the  Acts  and  the  transfer  of  the  Countv 
Council’s  functions  relating  to  dangerous  structures  and  neglected  structures.) 


4.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
The  Limdon  Coimty  Council  is  responsible  for  the  local  health  authority  functions 
1946  Act.  The  day  to  day  administration  of  the  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Centres  (7)  and  Day  Nurseries  (7)  is  carried  out  by  the  Medical 

direction  of  the  Divisional  Medical 
omcCT  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Staff 
and  Home  Help  Staff  are  housed  in  the  St.  Pancras  Town  Hall. 

considered  that  the  organisation  is  too  compUcated  and  the  administration 
remote,  the  Divisional  Health  Committees  have  no  particular  function  and  are 
unnecessary.  The  opimon  is  held  that  the  administration  of  personal  health 
services  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

toictR)n°'^°°  Council  is  the  authority  responsible  for  carrying  out  these 

(c)  Powers  Md  Dudes  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

lut  authority  mainly  responsible  for  the  carrying 

he  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (Local 
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Authority  Services).  The  Borough  Council  is,  however,  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  section  47  of  the  Act  (iie  removal  to  suitable  premises  of 
nersons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and  of  section  50  (Burial  or  Cremation  of 
the  Dead).  The  Borough  Council  also  makes  a substantial  yearly  grant  under 
Section  31  of  the  Act  to  the  St.  Pancras  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Aged. 

It  is  considered  that  some  of  the  local  and  personal  welfare  services  carried  out 
by  the  London  County  Council  might  well  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

The  responsible  authority  is  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  considered  &at 
the  service  is  too  highly  centralised  and  remote  and  that  many  of  the  functions 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 


(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 
The  responsible  authority  is  the  London  County  Council  and  the  day-to-day 
administration  is  carried  out  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St.  Pancras 
under  the  direction  of  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  County 

^°IHs^considered  that  the  administration  is  too  complicated  and  remote  and  that, 
as  these  services  are  local  and  personal,  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough 
Council. 

(/)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  responsible  authority  is  the  Borough  Council.  The  staff  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  investigates  individual  cases  of  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease. 

(g)  Health  Education 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  Health 
Education.  A certain  amount  of  co-operation  is  achieved  between  the  two  authori- 

There  is  no  object  in  the  two  authorities  exercising  the  same  functions.  As  the 
best  effects  of  health  education  are  obtained  by  personal  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions, it  is  considered  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 


5.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  London  County  Council,  as  Town  Planning  Authority,  deals  with  otters 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  and  General  Development  Orders, 
after  consultation  with  the  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council  has  delegated 
powers  to  deal  with  matters  under  the  Control  of  Advertisements  Regulations.  ^ 
Considerable  duplication  of  work  is  caused  by  officers  of  the  two  bodies  visiting 
the  sites,  etc.  The  division  of  functions  is  not  readily  understandable  to  the  general 
pubUc,  thereby  involving  many  wasted  visits,  letters  and  telephone  calls.  It  ^ 
considered  that  all  the  functions  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts 
could  be  administered  by  the  Borough  Council.  , 

Wg —Under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill,  provision  is 
made  for  the  delegation  to  the  Borough  Council  of  any  of  the  County  Councils 
Town  and  Country  Planning  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  or  under 
Section  89  of  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949.) 

It  is  considered  that  the  functions  of  the  London  County  Council  should  be 
confined  to  overall  planning. 

6.  Traffic 

(a)  Construction,  Improvements  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
There  are  87  miles  of  roads  in  the  Borough.  , 

All  maintenance  and  minor  improvements  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough 
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Council.  Major  improvements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  Cou 
Council;  the  Borough  Council  acts  as  agents  for  the  County  Council.  ^ 

Instances  have  arisen  of  major  improvements  schemes  originated  hy  the  Countv 
Council  being  well  advanced  before  the  Borough  Council  is  notified.  Major  nia' 
tenance  items  on  classified  roads,  for  which  there  is  no  grant,  often  have  to  b' 
done  in  sections  as  the  cost  is  too  high  for  the  Borough  Council  to  bear  in  n ° 
financial  year. 

It  is  considered  that  grants  should  be  forthcoming  for  all  maintenance  work  o 
classified  roads  which  are  used  mostly  by  through  traffic.  Trunk  roads  should  b** 
continued  into  the  County  of  London.  ® 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

Street  lighting  is  the  responsihiUty  of  the  Borough  Council.  All  new  lighting  schemes 
are  carried  out  by  contractors  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  Services  and  supply  are  provided  hy  the  London  Electricity  Board  as 
ordered  by  the  Borough  Council. 

There  is  a lack  of  standardisation  in  lighting  on  the  main  traffic  routes  in  the 
metropohtan  area. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
Orders  are  made  by  the  London  County  Council  allocating  names  to  new  streets 
or  renaming  and  numbering  existing  streets.  These  Orders  are  forwarded  to  the 
Borough  Council,  whose  statutory  duty  it  is  to  provide,  fix  and  maintain  street 
nameplates  and  see  that  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  renumbered  buildings  disnlav 
the  new  number  allocated.  ^ ^ 


(d)  Parking  Places 

Paring  places  on  highways  are  laid  down  by  the  Borough  Council  in  consultation 
With  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  PoHce.  They  are  administered  and  main- 
tamed  by  the  Borough  Council,  but  the  regulations  are  enforced  by  the  Police 
The  Borough  Council’s  powers  under  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  parking  meters  are  under  consideration.  Car  parks  off  the  highway 
are  provided  at  Whitfield  Street  and  Islip  Street  and  Drummond  Street. 


(e)  Road  Safety 

^e  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  road  safety  propaganda 
The  Borough  Council  employs  a fuU-time  Road  Safety  Officer  whose  duties  are 
to  estabhsh  haison  with  the  Police,  Schools  and  social  and  youth  organisations 
with  special  emphasis  on  youth  through  a Junior  Road  Safety  Council.  There  is  an 
m hoc  Road  Safety  Advisory  Committee,  comprising  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  co-opted  members,  representing  the  Police,  Education  Authority, 
KoSPA  and  other  interested  orgamsations.  In  connection  with  road  safety  the 
Borough  Council  IS  also  responsible  for  the  provision  of  pedestrian  crossings  and 
traffic  signals  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport)  and  the  pro- 
vision of  guard  rails. 

W)  Bus  Shelters 

Executive  erects  and  maintains  bus  shelters,  subject  to 
h„t  hv  ^ the  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council  can  also  erect  shelters, 
out  nas,  so  far,  not  exercised  this  power. 

Councfi  should  have  more  jurisdiction  over  the  type 
of  shelter  erected  by  the  Transport  Executive. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works 

The  occurrence  of  such  works  in  the  Central  London  Boroughs  is  negligible. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Shoreditch  is  one  of  the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  estabUsbed  under  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899.  The  Parish  of  St.  Leonard’s  Shoreditch  is  of  considerable 
antiquity;  the  two  areas  of  Hoxton  and  Haggerston,  which  now  ramprise  the 
Borough  of  Shoreditch,  were  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  (1086). 

Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Shoreditch  consisted  of  a number  ot 
houses  along  the  frontages  of  High  Street,  Old  Street  and  Hoxton  Street,  the  rear 
ground  being  market  gardens  and  to  the  west  open  ground.  A map  in  the  custouy 
of  the  Council,  dated  1745,  shows  considerable  development  to  the  south  and  in 
the  direction  of  Norton  Folgate  and  the  Parish  of  St.  Botol^,  Bishopsgate. 

The  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  refem  to  the  Parish  of  Shoreditch 
as  one  of  the  vestries  forming  part  of  the  Metropolis. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  15th  May,  1900,  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  formed  into  a MetropoUtan  Borough,  under  the  name 

Borough  of  Shoreditch’,  the  area  of  the  Pansh  of  St.  Leonards  Shoreditch.  The 
Borough  as  so  constituted  has  an  area  of  664  acres  and  is  bonded  on  the  north 
by  tbe  Boroughs  of  Islington  and  Hackney,  on  the  east  by  the  Boroughs  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  Stepney,  on  the  south  by  the  City  of  London  and  on  the  west  by  the 

'*°The*resident  population  at  the  census  of  1951  was  45,040;  the  present  resident 
population  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  less.  The  present  day  populaUon  is  estimated 

^^ThrB^orough  has  a street  mileage  of  43  mUes.  The  net  annual  value  on  the 
1st  April  I95I  was  £1,570,606;  the  rateable  value  was  £965,955.  These  figures  are 
steadily  increasing  as  a result  of  the  redevelopment  bemg  earned  out  m the 

® Tte®&uncil’s  loan  debt  at  the  31st  March,  1958  was  £6,894  815,  representing 
£157  per  head  of  population.  Of  this  amount  £6,757,561  is  for  Housing  and 
£13l2W  for  aU  other  services.  Of  this  latter  sum,  f 

£28,373  partly  productive,  leaving  only  £81,682  of  dead  weight  debt,  i.e.  only  £2 
per  head  of  population. 

429 
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The  Borough  is  divided  into  11  Wards  and  the  Council  comprises  5 Aldermen 
and  33  Councillors.  It  is  part  of  the  parliamentary  constituency  of  Shoreditch  and 
Finsbury  which  returns  one  member.  The  Shoreditch  and  Finsbury  Division 
returns  3 members  to  the  London  County  Council. 

The  Borough  has  the  advantage  of  balance  between  industrial  business  and 
residential  areas.  A considerable  part  of  the  Borough  is  residential  but  there  are 
well  developed  and  flourishing  industries.  Shoreditch  is  the  traditional  centre  of 
the  furniture  industry,  while  the  clothing  and  footwear  trades,  engineering,  print- 
ing, tobacco  and  food  industries  are  weU  represented.  The  part  of  the  Borough  i 
south  of  Old  Street,  is  devoted  mainly  to  offices,  warehouses  and  business  purposes 
generally,  with  a high  rateable  value. 

During  the  whole  length  of  its  existence  Shoreditch  can  show  an  excellent  record 
of  progressive  and  enlightened  local  government.  The  authority  has  always  used 
to  the  utmost  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Central  Government. 

I.  Present  Arrangements  within  the  Area  of  the  Shoreditch  Borough 
Council  for  Carrying  out  the  Function  Specified  in  Appendix  B to  Letter 
from  Chairman  of  Royal  Commission  dated  17th  February,  1958  and 
Additional  Functions 

n.  An  Analysis  of  Defects 

TIT.  Suggestions  for  Remedying  those  Defects 

(Note:  The  use  of  I,  II,  or  III,  in  the  following  text  refers  to  the  above  headings) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  The  Council  own  two  public  baths  establishments,  one  in  Hoxton  and  one 
in  Haggerston.  These  include  enclosed  swimming  baths,  slipper  baths,  public 
wash-houses  and  recreation  halls.  Recently  a scheme  has  been  prepared  for  the 
complete  reorganisation  and  rebuilding  of  one  of  these  establishments  and  has 
now  been  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for 
approval. 

Clean  Air 

I.  The  Council  have  recently  declared  a small  part  of  the  Borough  to  be  a ‘Smoke 
Control  Area’.  The  Order  awaits  confirmation  by  the  Ministry. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  to  be  on  the  alert  for  any  contra- 
vention of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  The  Council  have  a disinfecting  station  with  modern  equipment  in  which 
verminous  and  infectious  articles  can  be  efficiently  dealt  with.  Verminous  houses 
are  sprayed  by  the  disinfecting  staff.  With  regard  to  personal  cleansing  services, 
the  Council  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Finsbury  Borough  Council  for  the  use 
of  their  cleansing  station. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  The  Council’s  function  is  to  control  trade  drainage  to  all  borough  sewers.  It  is 
rather  early  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  powers  given  by  Part  II  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953. 
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Factories  and  Workshops 

I.  The  Council’s  public  health  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  provisions,  the  supervision  of  basement  bakehouses,  the  registration  of 
outworkers,  control  in  regard  to  rag-flock,  offensive  trades,  etc. 

Food 

I.  The  Council  employ  a specialist  food  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with 
food  premises  and  other  matters  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Consideration 
is  now  being  given  to  the  appointment  of  a second  food  inspector. 

Hairdressers 

L The  Council  register,  inspect  and  generally  control  hairdressers  in  the  Borough. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

I.  As  a result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Council’s  own  mortuary  and  post-mortem 
room  during  the  War,  arrangements  have  since  been  made  with  other  Borough 
Councils.  The  present  arrangement  is  with  Hackney  and  all  bodies  from  Shoreditch 
are  sent  to  Hackney’s  Mortuary  where  an  efficient  service  is  provided. 

Personal  Cleansing 

I.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Finsbury  Borough  Council  for  persons 
in  need  of  personal  cleansing  to  be  dealt  with  at  that  Authority’s  cleansing  station. 
In  addition,  there  are  facilities  for  bathing  old  people  at  one  of  the  Old  People’s 
Clubs  run  by  the  Council.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  local  Geriatric 
Hospital  for  the  laundering  of  bed  linen  for  old  and  incontinent  persons. 

Pharmacy,  Poisons  and  Medicine 

1.  The  Council’s  Food  Inspector  takes  samples  for  analysis  and  ensures  that  drugs 
sold  are  pure  and  genuine. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  The  Council  operate  two  underground  public  conveniences,  one  semi-basement 
and  one  modem  two-storey  convenience.  A new  above-ground  unattended  con- 
venience is  now  being  built  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  old  undergromd 
conveniences.  At  all  conveniences  free  W.C’s  are  provided  mth  free  wajung 
facilities,  hot  water,  soap  and  paper  towels.  Electrical  hot  air  driers  are  now  being 
installed  to  replace  the  paper  towels.  A ladies’  dressing  and  changing  room  has 
been  installed  at  one  of  the  conveniences. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Di^sal 
Collection  of  House  and  Trade  Refuse 

I.  In  1936  this  service  was  carried  out  in  the  Borough  by  76  men  with  17 
horse-drawn  vehicles  and  two  motor  vehicles,  at  a cost  of  14s.  6d.  per  ton. 

In  1947,  45  men  with  12  vehicles  were  engaged  on  the  service  at  a cost  of 

£1  15s.  3d.  per  ton.  , , xi_  • * 

At  present  there  are  31  men  and  9 motor  vehicles  employed  on  the  service  at 

a net  cost  of  £1  17s.  lOd.  per  ton.  ^ , a u ■ 

In  1950  the  ‘Paladin’  system  of  refuse  collection  from  blocks  of  flats  and  busi- 
ness premises  was  introduced  in  the  Borough.  Over  400  paladin  biiK  are  now  in 
use.  The  system  provides  a more  efficient  and  a cleaner  method  of  storap  and 
collection  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  refuse  collection.  Further,  to 
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improve  and  speed  the  collection  of  refuse,  all  paladin  containers  are  now  tv.’ 
fitted  with  wheels. 

Trade  Refuse 

Income  from  the  collection  of  trade  refuse  has  risen  from  £551  in  1947  to  aic 
in  1957. 

Refuse  Disposal 

Prior  to  1950  aE  the  Borough’s  refuse  was  disposed  of  through  the  destructor 
In  1948  the  disposal  cost  had  reached  a figure  of  £2  5s.  6d.  per  ton.  As  the  result 
of  a search  for  a more  efficient  and  cheaper  method  of  disposal,  in  1950  a 
contract  was  entered  into  for  the  Borough’s  refuse  to  be  tipped  at  a shoot  in 
Hertfordshire,  some  24  miles  from  Shoreditch.  The  contract  has  since  been 
extended  and  is  stiU  operating.  The  refuse  is  transported  by  road  in  the  Council’s 
own  vehicles,  i.e.  3-40  cu.  yds.  hulk  transport  lorries  fitted  with  moving  floors 
The  cost  of  disposal  in  1957  was  14s.  lid.  per  ton. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  of  the  Borough 
are  constantly  alert  to  ensure  that  the  proper  standards  are  maintained.  Action  is 
constantly  being  taken  to  close  houses  and  parts  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. Where  necessary  drainage  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  in  default 
of  the  owner  so  doing. 


Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests 

I.  The  Council  have  for  some  years  maintained  a staff  of  rodent  operatives  which 
at  present  numbers  4.  They  have  had  singular  successes  in  dealing  with  rodent 
infestations  in  the  Borough  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  firms  in  the  Borough 
who  have  sought  the  assistance  of  this  service  provided  by  the  Council. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  It  is  the  Borough  Council’s  duty  to  provide,  maintain  and  cleanse  aU  borough 
sewers.  The  network  of  sewers  in  Shoreditch  covers  the  area  adequately  but  owing 
to  age  considerable  deterioration  has  become  evident.  In  consequence  the  Council, 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  consultants,  have  put  in  hand  an  extensive  recon- 
struction programme. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Council  does  not  provide  these. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  The  Coimcil  control  twelve  acres  of  open  space,  none  of  which  is  more  than 
one  acre.  Since  the  war,  existing  open  spaces  have  been  improved  and  the  facilities 
modernised.  New  open  spaces  have  been  provided  and  it  is  anticipated  that  more 
will  be  provided  in  the  near  future. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

Council  have  made  grants  to  voluntary  bodies  towards  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding  facilities  for  physical  training  and  recreation  but  perhaps  the  major  con- 
.ribution  of  the  Council  under  the  powers  of  this  Act  has  been  in  the  provision 
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o£  a holiday  home  in  Sussex.  This  home  provides  annual  and  recuperative  holidays. 
In  1957  the  numbers  attending  were  as  follows: 


Adults 

10-18  years  

5-10  years  

9 months-5  years 

Under  9 months 

Old  Age  Pensioners  (not  previously  included) 


246 

22 

92 

199 

41 

286 


The  Council  provide  3 full-time  Old  People’s  Clubs  and  4 part-time  Clubs.  Mid- 
day meals  can  be  obtained  at  the  full-time  Clubs  and  recreational  facilities  are 
available.  These  Clubs  have  proved  extremely  popular  among  the  old  people  ot 
the  Borough  and  attendances  are  increasing.  Visiting  of  old  people  is  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Borough  Council. 

Sanitary  Nuisances 

I.  The  District  Public  Health  Inspectors  are  responsible  for  securing  the  abate- 
ment of  sanitary  nuisances. 


Street  aeansing 

I.  Street  and  market  cleansing  before  1939  was  carried  out  by  men  working  in 
gangs.  These  were  followed  by  horse-drawn  vehicles  picking  up  the  refuse,  which 
had  been  swept  into  heaps.  Street  markets  and  a number  of  other  streets  were 
flushed  regularly  by  gangs  of  3 men  with  hoses.  u • 

In  1947  the  street  orderly  truck  system  was  introduced,  each  man  being  given  a 
particular  area.  The  Borough  was  divided  into  35  areas  and  3 motor  vehicle 
were  used  to  collect  the  street  refuse  from  the  orderly  trucks.  This  system  stin 
obtains  except  that  the  areas  have  been  reduced  to  25  with  2 inotor  vehicles._  A 
thousand-gallon  pump  operating  machine  is  used  for  streets  and  tnarket  w^ing 
and  two  mechanical  sweeping  and  collecting  machines  are  in  daily  use.  IMee 
hand-operated  trailer  gritting  machines  have  been  in  use  for  many  years;  ttese 
machines  each  require  a driver  and  2 men  to  operate  them.  The  Councfl  hare 
recently  ordered  an  Atkinson  automatic  gritter  for  this  work;  this  machine  i 
operated  mechanically  and  will  only  require  a driver.  . , 

To  improve  the  method  of  street  market  cleansing,  a trailer  has  bren  acquired. 
This  trailer  stands  in  the  market  during  trading  hours  and  stallholders  are  en- 
couraged to  place  their  refuse  in  the  trailer. 

The  Council  also  own  a two-way  snow  plough  and  2 footway  salt  spreading 

^Thrcost  of  street  cleansing  in  1939  was  £23,949.  In  1957  the  figure  was  £24,622. 


HOUSING 
Provision  of  Houses 

I Since  1945  the  Council  have  completed  the  construction  of  2,809  dwellings;  a 
further  496  are  under  construction.  Land  has  been  acquired,  or  is  in  course  ot 
acquisition,  to  enable  572  more  dwellings  to  be  erected.  Other 
orders  which  have  been  made  with  a view  to  the  acquisition  of  stiU  furfter  land 
await  confirmation.  The  total  number  of  persons  rehoused  in  new  dwellings 
in  this  Borough  by  the  Council  since  the  war  is  11,256;  the  total  capital  cost  of 
new  construction  has  exceeded  £7,000,000.  The  whole  of  the  professional  and 
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technical  work  in  this  programme  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Council’s  staff,  the 
only  outside  professional  assistance  being  from  Quantity  Surveyors.  The  praeat 
procedure  includes  in  the  initial  stages  liaison  with  the  London  County  Council 
Planning  Department  regarding  zoning  and  the  designation  of  sites  for  Borough 
Council  housing  purposes.  Subsequently  there  are  surveys  of  various  sites  and 
preliminary  consultations  with  the  planning  authority  leading  to  application  being 
made  for  Stage  I planning  permission.  Normally  planning  permission  for  the 
layout  of  an  area  is  not  sought  until  powers  to  acquire  the  land  have  been 
obtained.  At  a later  stage  detailed  Yi"  scale  plans  and  elevations  are  submitted 
for  approval  and  permission  is  at  the  same  time  sought  for  approval  to  means  o{ 
escape  and  for  such  waivers  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  London  Building  Acts 

Concurrently  with  these  applications,  consultations  take  place  with  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  on  each  stage  of  development,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  London  County  Council  on  planning  matters  and  the  Ministry 
on  planning  and  general  housing  standards. 

When  the  approvals  are  all  forthcoming  tenders  are  invited  from  a selected  list 
of  contractors,  the  successful  tender  being  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  for  approval  to  its  acceptance  and  for  loan  sanction.  In 
submitting  the  tender  for  approval,  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Ministry  that 
the  tender  is  within  the  ceiling  figure  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  to  be  broken 
down  and  all  abnormals  have  to  be  extracted  so  that  a basic  carcase  figure  is 
reached.  Finally,  on  receipt  of  loan  sanction  the  contractors  are  authorised  to 
commence  building  works. 

The  Housing  finances  of  the  Borough  compare  very  favourably  with  any  other 
in  the  country.  The  cost  of  collection  in  the  last  two  years  has  fallen  from  2’7% 
to  1-7%  and  is  still  falling.  The  amount  written  off  in  the  last  five  years,  out  of 
a total  rent  roll  of  £731,229  net,  has  been  only  £225  or  -031%.  The  arrears  at  the 
1st  April,  1958,  arising  from  a total  gross  income  of  £304,713,  were  £1,066,  or 
taking  into  account  the  payments  in  advance,  only  £536. 

Slum  Clearance 

I.  Since  the  war,  the  Council  have  dealt  with  14  areas  under  Part  III  of  the  Housing 
Act.  AH  the  areas  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  1955-60  slum 
clearance  programme  are  completed.  The  houses  in  those  areas,  together  with 
individual  unfit  houses  dealt  with  in  the  period,  number  288.  This  involved  the 
displacement  of  1,171  persons  and  the  provision  by  the  Council  of  768  rooms. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  numerous  cases  to  secure  the  abatement  of  overcrowd- 
ing and  in  some  cases  legal  proceedings  have  been  necessary. 

Closing  Orders  have  been  made  in  very  many  cases  of  basement  rooms  unlit 
for  habitation.  The  repair  of  a large  number  of  insanitary  houses  has  been 
achieved  as  a result  of  action  under  Section  9 of  the  Housing  Act,  1936. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Con- 
struction or  Improvement  of  Houses 

I.  Since  1950  loans  have  been  made  in  65  cases  to  persons  for  the  purchase  of 
houses  and  in  2 cases  for  the  repair  or  improvement  of  houses.  Grants  have  been 
made  in  7 cases  for  the  improvement  of  houses. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

I.  The  Council  have  made  contribntions  to  the  Salvation  Army,  to  the  W.V.S. 
and  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  meals  to 
home-hound  old  people.  Application  is  made  to  the  Courts  as  necessary  for 
orders  for  the  removal  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention. 
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Notiflcatioii  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I The  Medical  Officer  receives  notification  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  which 
he  transmits  to  the  London  County  Council  and,  if  appropriate,  head  teachers  of 
schools.  Appropriate  steps,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Control  of  Development 

I.  In  London,  Town  Planning  powers  are  mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  restricted  to  the  control 
of  development  in  accordance  with  Article  9 (1)  (f)  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  (General  Development)  Order,  1950,  which  in  general  requires  the 
Planning  Authority  to  consult  with  the  Borough  Councils  before  granting  per- 
mission for  development  which  would  conflict  materially  with  existing  development 
or  proposals  to  construct  or  widen  streets.  The  County  Council  are  also  required 
under  Article  9 (1)  (c)  of  the  Order  to  consult  Borough  Councils  concerned  if  the 
development  involves  the  formation,  laying  out  or  alteration  of  any  means  of 
access  to  a road.  The  County  Council  are  required  to  give  at  least  14  days’  notice 
of  the  proposals  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  concerned  before  determin- 
ing an  application.  The  Council  must  take  into  account  any  representations 
received  from  a Borough  Council. 

Where  a proposal,  if  implemented,  would  involve  the  loss  of  housing  accom- 
modation, the  County  Council  must  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
(Housing  Accommodation)  Direction  Order,  1952,  obtain  the  views  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  concerned. 

II.  The  consultation  arrangements  under  9 (1)  (c)  and  9 (1)  (0  (u)  are  clear  and 
precise  and  operate  reasonably  well.  Town  Planning  applications  falling  within 
the  scope  of  these  articles  form  a very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
applications  received  by  the  London  County  Council,  however.  The  only  other 
Article  dealing  with  consultation  arrangements  is  9 (1)  (0  (i)  (where  proposed  de- 
velopment would  conflict  materially  with  existing  development)  and  the  element  of 
discretion  left  by  this  Article  to  the  London  County  Council  is  so  great  as  to 
allow  that  Council,  if  it  so  desires,  to  deal  with  the  majority  of  applications  without 
reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  It  must  be  said  in  fairness  that 
the  London  County  Council  generally  interprets  the  Article  in  favour  of  con- 
sultation, but  from  time  to  time  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  arrangement  becomes 
obvious.  Thus  while  the  County  Council  will  refer  a small  matter,  such  as  minor 
alterations  of  existing  premises,  to  the  Borough  Council,  it  can  and  does  deal  with 
detailed  layouts  of  multi-storey  factories,  etc.,  without  such  reference.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  and  its  officers  on  the  effect  of 
development  on  local  conditions  should  be  of  great  value  in  dealmg  with  aU 
major  development  proposals  and  the  absence  of  consultation  can  lead  to  factors 
unknown  to  the  County  Council  being  overlooked. 

III.  The  above-mentioned  defects  could  be  remedied  if  all  development  appli- 
cations were  referred  to  the  appropriate  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  for  obser- 
vations, subject  to  the  normal  time  limit.  It  would  also  be  of  assistance  n the 
powers  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to  challenge  County  Council  decisions 
were  to  be  reinforced. 


Control  of  Advertisements 

I.  Powers  for  the  control  of  advertisements  have  been  delegated  to  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  by  the  County  Council  and  the  system  works  reasonably  well. 
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Heavy  Traffic 

I The  Council  provide  two  weighbridges  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  move- 
ment of  abnormal  loads  through  the  Borough  works  satisfactorily. 

AMENITY  SERVICES 
Public  Libraries 

I The  Council  have  two  main  public  libraries  (each  complete  with  a large  and 
comprehensive  lending  stock,  reference  stock  and  junior  stock)  and  in  addition, 
two  small  branch  libraries.  The  basic  stock  has  been  extremely  weU  selected  m the 
nast  and  has  been  consistently  kept  up  to  date.  The  reference  stocks  are  particu- 
larly good  which  is  a distinct  asset  in  London  where  there  are  relatively  few  good 
mufficipal  reference  libraries.  The  Council  make  a particular  feature  of  work  with 
children-  special  reading  and  homework  tables  are  provided  in  each  mam  Ubrary 
because  of  the  congestion  so  prevalent  in  local  homes.  Film  shows,  gramophone 
concerts,  book  displays,  exhibitions  and  talks  are  a normal  part  of  the  activities. 


RATING  AND  VALUATION 
Rate  Collection 

I The  position  with  regard  to  rate  collection  in  Shoreditch  is  considered  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  The  arrears  are  among  the  lowest  in  London,  and  the  irrecover- 
ables  apart  from  losses  through  changes  in  assessment  and  empty  properties, 
total  only  £830  in  the  last  five  years.  The  system  in  the  Finance  Department  has 
been  completely  mechanised  by  the  introduction  of  the  Powers-Samas  machine 
for  costing  and  stores  records,  machine  receipting  and  comprehensive  addressing 
equipment. 

Valuation  Proposals,  Appeals,  etc. 

I.  The  Council  employ  an  experienced  qualified  valuer  (who  is  also  their  Housing 
Manager).  Experienced  staff  is  therefore  available  to  advise  on  these  matters. 


CONCLUSION 

This  Memorandum  purports  to  do  no  more  than  to  outline  the  Borough  Council's 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  their  functions  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  refer 
to  what  it  considers  to  be  defects  in  the  arrangements  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
these  may  be  remedied.  , , 

The  Council  accept  and  adopt  the  views  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  in  their  Memorandum  of 
Evidence. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  8 of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  17th  February,  1958,  this  Council  and  its  officers  are  most  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  Royal  Commission,  and  would  welcome  a visit  by  members 
of  the  Commission  to  Shoreditch. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Shoreditch  Metropolitan  Borough  Council. 

Charles  A.  James 

Town  Clerk 

Shoreditch  Town  Hall, 

Old  Street, 

E.C.1. 

1958. 
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Municipal  Offices, 

227/233,  Commercial  Road,  E.l. 

31st  July,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

I refer  to  Sir  Edwin  Herbert’s  letter  addressed  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  on 
the  17th  February  last  and  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Council  at  its  meeting  last 
evening  resolved: 

‘That  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  be  informed  that  the 
Council — 

(1)  is  of  opinion  that  the  boundaries  of  the  County  of  London  should  re- 
main unchanged,  subject  to  very  minor  adjustments; 

(2)  is  in  favour  of  the  transfer  or  delegation  of  powers  from  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  but  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  actual  powers  to  be  so  d^lt  with  can  be  settled 
by  negotiation  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Boroughs; 
and 

(3)  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  borough  boundaries  should 
be  maintained  in  view  of  the  very  close  co-operation  between  boroughs 
provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  (Organisation  and  Methods)  Committee, 
which  enables  all  necessary  joint  action  by  boroughs  in  administering 
efficiently  certain  services,  to  be  taken.’ 

Yours  faithfully. 


J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local 

Government  in  Greater  London. 


(Sgd.)  Wilfred  Reeve 

Town  Clerk 
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61.  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

62.  Rating  and  Valuation 

63.  Civil  Defence 

64.  Establishment  of  the  Borou^  Council 

65.  Miscellaneous  Financial  Comparisons 

66.  Public  Relations 

67.  Electoral  Procedure 

68.  Bequests  and  Trusts 

69.  General  Observations 

70.  Resolution  of  the  Council 

1.  Questionnaire  from  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 

(1)  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  loint  Committee  have  sent  us  a ques- 
tionnaire (18.10.57)  arising  from  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  to  set  up  a Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  London 
and  Greater  London  Area. 

(2)  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  are  coUectmg  in- 
formation from  London  local  authorities  so  that  a case  can  be  submitted  as  a 
whole  and  observations  and  suggestions  can  be  suitably  incorporated  in  any  state- 
ment of  evidence  which  may  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

(3)  We  feel  that  having  agreed  to  the  factors  mentioned  below,  the  boundaries 
of  London  Boroughs  within  the  present  administrative  County  of  London  should 
not  be  altered  without  the  most  careful  thought. 

(4)  The  Local  Government  system  for  London  which  was  authorised  under  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  can  be  generally  stated  to  have  functioned  very 
well  indeed  and  should  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  unless  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

(5)  There  is,  in  London,  a community  of  interest,  with  friendly  competition 
between  Boroughs,  and  a strong  and  active  participation  in  civic  affairs  which 
should  be  fostered  and  further  encouraged.  The  local  Town  Hall  has  become  the 
recognised  centre  for  members  of  the  general  public  to  seek  solutions  to  their 
many  problems.  The  destruction  of  the  identity  of  any  London  Borough  would 
destroy  the  local  community  structure  and  spirit. 
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41.  Mental  Health  Services 

42.  National  Assistance  Acts — ^Powers  and  Duties 

43.  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

44.  Care  of  Children 

45.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 

46.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

47.  Health  Education 

48.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

49.  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

50.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

51.  Street  Lighting 

52.  Naming  of  Streets  and  numbering  of  Houses 

53.  Parking  Places 

54.  Road  Safety 

55.  ’Bus  Shelters 

56.  Private  Street  Works 

57.  Public  Libraries 

58.  Clean  Air  Act,  1956 

59.  Driving  Licences 

60.  Municipal  Buildings 

61.  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

62.  Rating  and  Valuation 

63.  Civil  Defence 

64.  Establishment  of  the  Borough  Council 

65.  Miscellaneous  Financial  Comparisons 

66.  Public  Relations 

67.  Electoral  Procedure 

68.  Bequests  and  Trusts 

69.  General  Observations 

70.  Resolution  of  the  Council 

1.  Questionnaire  from  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 

(1)  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  have  sent  us  a ques- 
tionnaire (18.10.57)  arising  from  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  to  set  up  a Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  London 
and  Greater  London  Area. 

(2)  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  are  collecting  m- 
formation  from  London  local  authorities  so  that  a case  can  be  submitted  as  a 
whole  and  observations  and  suggestions  can  be  suitably  incorporated  in  any  state- 
ment of  evidence  which  may  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

(3)  We  feel  that  having  agreed  to  the  factors  mentioned  below,  the  boundaries 
of  London  Boroughs  within  the  present  administrative  County  of  London  should 
not  be  altered  without  the  most  careful  thought. 

(4)  The  Local  Government  system  for  London  which  was  authorised  under  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  can  be  generally  stated  to  have  functioned  very 
well  indeed  and  should  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  unless  there  are  compeUmg 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

(5)  There  is,  in  London,  a community  of  interest,  with  friendly  competition 
between  Boroughs,  and  a strong  and  active  participation  in  civic  affairs  which 
should  be  fostered  and  further  encouraged.  The  local  Town  Hall  has  become  the 
recognised  centre  for  members  of  the  general  pubhc  to  seek  solutions  to  their 
many  problems.  The  destruction  of  the  identity  of  any  London  Borough  would 
destroy  the  local  community  structure  and  spirit. 
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(6)  During  the  Second  World  War,  each  Borough  proved  its  local  unity  and 
strength  and  established  its  ability  to  co-operate  with  other  authorities  on  major 
issues. 

(7)  Local  government  embraces  many  services  which  are  of  a personal  or  urgent 
nature  and  which,  it  is  submitted,  cannot  be  dealt  with  either  effectively  or  imme- 
diately by  any  remote  administrative  machinery  of  a large  local  government  unit 
In  the  present  structure  of  local  government  in  London,  the  local  residents  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  effective  and  immediate  action  at  local  level. 

(8)  For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
a hasty  conclusion  that  there  is  need  for  the  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  local 
government  areas  or  of  the  local  government  system  in  Greater  London. 

The  following  answers  were  approved  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council  on  the  16th  December,  1957: 


Q.l.  Does  your  Council  consider  that  the 
existing  boundary  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  should  be  retained? 

Q.2.  If  not,  what  alterations  should  be  made? 

Q.3.  Does  your  Council  consider  that  the 
present  distribution  of  functions  as 
between  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
should  be  retained? 

Q.4.  If  not: 

(i)  What  fimctions  of  the  London 
County  Council  should  be 
(a)  transferred? 


or  (b)  delegated  to  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  ? 


(ii)  What  functions  of  the  metropolitan 
borou^  councils  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  London  County 
Council? 


Yes 


Not  in  present  form 


(i)  (a)  By  transfer; 

1.  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Services 

2.  Foot  Clinics 

3.  Day  Nurseries 

4.  V accination  and  Immunisation 

5.  Home  Help  Service 

6.  Domiciliary  Visiting  of  cases  of 
Tuberculosis 

7.  Administration  of  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces 

8.  Building  Acts  Control 

9.  Shop  Acts 

10.  Weights  and  Measures 

11.  Part  in.  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948  (Old  People’s 
Houses,  etc.) 

12.  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

All  the  above  to  be  subject  to  ade- 
quate financial  adjustment. 

(i)  (b)  By  delegation: 

1.  Town  Planning  Development 
Control. 

2.  Issue  of  Driving  Licences, 
None 


’What  other  views  does  your  Council  wish 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  to  con- 
sider in  framing  their  policy? 


There  should  be  a greater  uniformity 
of  street  lighting  for  the  whole  of 
London,  the  local  authorities  imi 
the  London  County  Council  acting 
in  co-operation. 
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2.  Letter  from  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor, 
17th  February,  1958 

(Reproduced  on  p.  v of  this  volume.) 

3.  Statistics  of  the  Borough 

The  Borough  of  Stoke  Newington  is  divided  into  ten  wards  and  the  Council 
consists  of  35  members — 30  Councillors  and  5 Aldermen.  The  Borough  and  ward 
boundaries  and  the  location  of  the  principal  buildings  owned  by  the  Council  are 
shown  on  the  annexed  plan.* 

Area 863  acres 

Population — 1951  census  . . 49,137 

Estimated  to-day  . 50,480 

The  population,  for  purposes  of  this  enquiry,  may  be  taken  to  be  between 
51,000  and  54,000  taking  a long-term  estimate. 

Although  there  was  a temporary  diminution  in  the  population  owing  to  a 
reduction  of  houses  caused  by  damage  by  enemy  action,  there  has  been  large- 
scale  housing  development  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil in  the  area.  The  London  County  Council  Housing  Scheme  comprises  flats  and 
houses  covering  an  area  of  56  acres. 


Street  Mileage  26-65  miles 

Rateable  Value— 1st  April,  1957  £654,319 

1st  April,  1958  £662,317 

Estimated  net  produce  of  penny  rate,  1958-59  . . . £2,679 

General  Rate — Year  ending  31.3.59 175. 

Year  ending  31.3.58 I8s. 


4.  Borough  Boundaries 

The  Council  submits  that  it  is  undesirable  to  interfere  with  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  as  administrative  areas  or  with  their  Councils  as  administrative  authori- 
ties, except  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  delegate  to  the 
Councils  further  administrative  powers  with  proper  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  or  to  transfer  to  them 
some  of  the  powers  now  exercised  fay  the  London  County  Council.  The  Metro- 
politan Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  dealing,  it  is  understood,  in  its 
Memorandum  to  the  Royal  Commission  with  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
functions  between  the  London  County  Council  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Coun- 
cils, and  this  Council  is  therefore  confining  its  observations  to  the  question  of  the 
size  and  boundaries  of  Metropolitan  boroughs,  with  especial  reference  to  Stoke 
Newington. 

The  Council  submits  that  an  increase  in  size  of  local  government  areas  tends 
to  a decrease  in  public  interest  and  to  a development  of  bureaucracy;  this  would 
lead  to  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  future,  namely,  the  discontinuance  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  Two  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  securing  a 
true  democracy  are  local  patriotism  and  local  pride;  these  cannot  be  stimulated 
if  people  are  deprived  of  their  interest  in  the  district  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  further  submitted  that  smaller  areas  may  be  as  efficiently  and  economically 
administered  as  large  areas.  In  a smaller  district,  Aldermen  and  Councillors  are 
well  known  by  sight  and  easier  to  approach  and  have  a more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  their  area.  This  applies  equally  to  the  officers  of  the  Council.  In 
support  of  these  submissions  the  Council  states  the  undermentioned  facts: 

* Not  reproduced. 
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13.  Local  Patriotism  j 

. • i 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  have  shown  a greater  interest  in  the  election  of  I 
the  members  of  their  own  Council  than  have  the  electors  of  such  large  areas  | 
as  Hackney,  Islington  and  Lambeth.  This  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  ^ 
a similar  greater  interest  has  been  shown  both  at  the  London  County  Council  I 
elections  and  at  the  Parliamentary  elections  for  1955,  as  the  following  figures 
prove: 

Percentages  Voting 


Borough  Council  Elections 


Stoke 

Newington 

Islington 

Hackney  Lambeth 

1934 

30-7 

26-0 

33-8 

27-4 

1937 

40*1 

28-1 

37-1 

294 

1945 

34-4 

25-8 

31-2 

29-2 

1949 

36-7 

29-6 

31-6 

35-6 

1953 

430 

30-8 

29-6 

39-5 

1956 

29-3 

19-1 

19-8 

28-7 

London 

County  Council  Elections 

1931 

28-2 

24-9 

29-0 

26-3 

1934 

3T2 

28-1 

32-6 

28-4 

1937 

44*7 

38-6 

43-8 

39-2 

1946 

18-4 

21-5 

20-7 

22-4 

1949 

34-8 

34-3 

36-2 

39-2 

1952 

37-3 

37-8 

32-9 

45-1 

1955 

25*7 

22-9 

22-6 

30-2 

Parliamentary  Election,  1955 

Stoke  Newington 

and  Hackney  North 

Islington 

Hackney 

Lambeth 

68-1% 

64-35% 

66-34% 

68-82% 

It  can  thus 

be  seen  that  the  electors  of  the  smaller  area 

are  more  alive 

responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  have  exercised  their  votes  to  a greater  extent  than 
have  the  electors  of  larger  areas. 

14.  The  attendance  of  members  of  the  Council  and  its  Committees  has  always 
been  good.  In  recent  years,  the  average  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 


1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


Possible 

Attendances 

2,350 

2,209 

2,339 


Actual 

Attendances  Per  cent. 
1,993  85 

1,651  75 

1,922  82 


Out  of  35  members  of  the  Council,  34  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough. 


15.  History  and  Literary  Associations 

Stoke  Newington  is  an  ancient  village  and  ecclesiastical  parish  and  manor.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  Neutone.  It  is  also  known  as  Neweton  Canoni- 
curum,  the  Manor  (co-extensive  with  the  Parish)  having  belonged  to  the  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  ever  since,  it  is  said,  the  time  of  Athelstan.  The  Saxon  derivation  of 
the  name  shows  the  ancient  origin  of  the  area.  It  has  many  important  literary 
associations  which  should  be  preserved.  In  it  Daniel  Defoe  lived  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  there  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe  and  many  other  of  his 
principal  works;  and  Isaac  Watts,  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Charles  and 
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Mary  Lamb,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Benjamin  Disraeli  (father  of  Isaac  Disraeli  and 
grandfather  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield),  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Thomas  Day 
(author  of  Sandford  and  Merton),  Richard  Price,  Samuel  Rogers,  George  Grote 
are  among  those  who  have  lived  and  written  in  Stoke  Newington;  and  among  its 
residents  have  also  been  Thomas  Sutton  (founder  of  Charterhouse),  General 
Fleetwood,  Sir  Francis  Popham,  John  Howard  (the  philanthropist),  Charles  Mor- 
ton and  Dr.  Manton  (the  eminent  Puritan  divines,  the  former  being  also  Principal 
of  Harvard  College),  John  Dudley  and  Samuel  Wesley.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  houses  in  Stoke  Newington  Church  Street  had  interesting 
associations  with  several  of  the  above-mentioned  authors  and  with  some  famous 
Quaker  families. 


16.  Present  Character  of  the  Borough 

The  Borough  today  is  developed  as  follows: 


Acres 

Residential 661  -5 

Commercial  . . . . . . 23*0 

Industrial  .......  6-0 

Public  Open  Spaces 57*6 

Cemetery  and  Waterworks  ....  114-9 


863-0 


There  are  many  small  productive  industries  in  the  Borough  and  such  as  there 
are,  are  scattered  over  the  southern  part  of  it.  Engineering,  clothing  and  furniture 
constitute  the  chief  industries.  The  Borough  is  primarily  a residential  area  and 
has  been  so  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century.  The  better-class  houses  are  chiefly 
situated  in  the  area  north  of  Stoke  Newington  Church  Street,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  development,  large  houses  were  built  for  city  merchants  near  and  around 
the  reservoirs  with  spacious  grounds. 

The  Woodberry  Down  area,  comprising  56  acres,  has  been  developed  as  a 
housing  estate  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Borough  Council  has  held 
frequent  consultations  with  the  County  Council  relating  to  the  provision  of  various 
Council  services  on  the  estate,  e.g.  sewers,  branch  library,  welfare  centre,  etc. 

The  only  large  public  open  space  in  the  Borough  is  Clissold  Park  (57*6  acres) 
which  is  owned  by  the  London  County  Council.  TTie  reservoirs  and  filter  beds  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  which  are  a notable  feature  of  the  district,  cover 
84-3  acres,  and  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  which  is  owned  by  a private  company, 
covers  30-6  acres. 


Appendix  B.  Services — Commission  Letter 
The  following  particulars  are  appended  relating  to  the  various  services  included 
in  Appendix  B.  of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  dated 
17th  February,  1958. 

18.  Education 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Local  Education  Authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Acts,  1944  and  1946,  as  amended  by  the  Education 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Acts,  1948  and  1953- 

The  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  this  service. 

In  Stoke  Newington  there  are  11  schools. 

No.  1 Group — Primary  Schools 

(1)  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Fairholt  Road,  J.M.  and  I. 

(2)  Woodberry  Down,  Woodberry  Grove,  J.M.  and  I. 
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13.  Local  Patriotism 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  have  shown  a greater  interest  in  the  election  of 
the  members  of  their  own  Council  than  have  the  electors  of  such  large  areas 
as  Hackney,  Islington  and  Lambeth.  This  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  but 
a similar  greater  interest  has  been  shown  both  at  the  London  County  Council 
elections  and  at  the  Parliamentary  elections  for  1955,  as  the  following  figures 
prove: 


Percentages  Voting 


Borough  Council  Elections 


Stoke 

Newir^ton 

Islington 

Hackney  Lambeth 

1934 

30-7 

26-0 

33-8 

27'4 

1937 

40-1 

28-1 

37-1 

29-4 

1945 

34-4 

25-8 

31-2 

29-2 

1949 

36-7 

29-6 

31-6 

35-6 

1953 

43-0 

30-8 

29-6 

39-5 

1956 

29-3 

19-1 

19-8 

28-7 

London 

County  Council  Elections 

1931 

28-2 

24-9 

29-0 

26-3 

1934 

31-2 

28-1 

32-6 

28-4 

1937 

44-7 

38-6 

43-8 

392 

1946 

184 

21-5 

20-7 

22-4 

1949 

34-8 

34-3 

36-2 

392 

1952 

37-3 

37-8 

32-9 

45d 

1955 

25-7 

22-9 

22-6 

302 

Parliamentary  Election,  1955 

Stoke  Newington 

and  Hackney  North 

Islington 

Hackney 

Lambeth 

68-1% 

64-35% 

66-34% 

68-82% 

It  can  thus 

be  seen  that  the  electors  of  the  smaller  area 

are  more  alive 

responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  have  exercised  their  votes  to  a greater  extent  than 
have  the  electors  of  larger  areas. 

14.  The  attendance  of  members  of  the  Council  and  its  Committees  has  always 
been  good.  In  recent  years,  the  average  attendance  has  been  as  follows; 


1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


Possible 

Attendances 

2,350 

2,209 

2,339 


Actual 

Attendances  Per  cent. 
1,993  85 

1,651  75 

1,922  82 


Out  of  35  members  of  the  Council,  34  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough. 


15.  History  and  Literary  Associations 

Stoke  Newington  is  an  ancient  village  and  ecclesiastical  parish  and  manor.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  Neutone.  It  is  also  known  as  Neweton  Canoni- 
curum,  the  Manor  (co-extensive  with  the  Parish)  having  belonged  to  the  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s  ever  since,  it  is  said,  the  time  of  Athelstan.  The  Saxon  derivation  of 
the  name  shows  the  ancient  origin  of  the  area.  It  has  many  important  literary 
associations  which  should  be  preserved.  In  it  Daniel  Defoe  lived  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  there  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe  and  many  other  of  his 
principal  works;  and  Isaac  Watts,  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Charles  and 
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Mary  Lamb,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Benjamin  Disraeli  (father  of  Isaac  Disraeli  and 
grandfather  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield),  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Thomas  Day 
(author  of  Sandford  and  Merlon),  Richard  Price,  Samuel  Rogers,  George  Grote 
are  among  those  who  have  lived  and  written  in  Stoke  Newington;  and  among  its 
residents  have  also  been  Thomas  Sutton  (founder  of  Charterhouse),  General 
Fleetwood,  Sir  Francis  Pophara,  John  Howard  (the  philanthropist),  Charles  Mor- 
ton and  Dr.  Manton  (the  eminent  Puritan  divines,  the  former  being  also  Principal 
of  Harvard  College),  John  Dudley  and  Samuel  Wesley.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  houses  in  Stoke  Newington  Church  Street  had  interesting 
associations  with  several  of  the  above-mentioned  authors  and  with  some  famous 
Quaker  families. 


16.  Present  Character  of  the  Borough 


The  Borough  today  is  developed  as  follows: 

Acres 

Residential 

. 661*5 

Commercial 

23*0 

Industrial 

6-0 

Public  Open  Spaces  .... 

57-6 

Cemetery  and  Waterworks  . 

114*9 

863*0 

There  are  many  small  productive  industries  in  the  Borough  and  such  as  there 
are,  are  scattered  over  the  southern  part  of  it  Engineering,  clothing  and  furniture 
constitute  the  chief  industries.  The  Borough  is  primarily  a residential  area  and 
has  been  so  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century.  The  better-class  houses  are  chiefly 
situated  in  the  area  north  of  Stoke  Newington  Church  Street,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  development,  large  houses  were  built  for  city  merchants  near  and  around 
the  reservoirs  with  spacious  grounds. 

The  Woodberry  Down  area,  comprising  56  acres,  has  been  developed  as  a 
housing  estate  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Borough  Council  has  held 
frequent  consultations  with  the  County  Council  relating  to  the  provision  of  various 
Council  services  on  the  estate,  e.g,  sewers,  branch  library,  welfare  centre,  etc. 

The  only  large  public  open  space  in  the  Borough  is  Clissold  Park  (57-6  acres) 
which  is  owned  by  the  London  County  Council.  The  reservoirs  and  filter  beds  of 
the  Metropohtan  Water  Board,  which  are  a notable  feature  of  the  district,  cover 
84-3  acres,  and  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  which  is  owned  by  a private  company, 
covers  30-6  acres. 


Appendix  B.  Services — Commission  Letter 

The  following  particulars  are  appended  relating  to  the  various  services  included 
in  Appendix  B.  of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  dated 
17th  February,  1958. 

18.  Education 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Local  Education  Authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Acts,  1944  and  1946,  as  amended  by  the  Education 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Acts,  1948  and  1953. 

The  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  this  service. 

In  Stoke  Newington  there  are  11  schools. 

No.  1 Group — Primary  Schools 

(1)  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Fairholt  Road,  J.M.  and  I. 

(2)  Woodberry  Down,  Woodberry  Grove,  J.M.  and  I. 
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No.  2 Group — Primary  Schools 

(3)  Princess  May,  Barrett’s  Grove,  J.B.,  J.G.,  I. 

(4)  William  Patten,  Church  Street,  J.M.  and  I. 

Secondary  Schools 

(5)  Daniel  Defoe,  Ayrsome  Road. 

(6)  Wordsworth,  92,  Albion  Road.  Annex  to  school.  Palatine  Road. 

(7)  Woodberry  Down  (Comprehensive),  Woodberry  Down. 

Church  of  England  Schools 

(8)  Stoke  Newington  Parochial,  Lordship  Road,  Primary. 

(9)  St.  Matthias,  Wordsworth  Road,  Primary. 

Jewish  Secondary  Schools  Movement 

(10)  Avigdor  Primary,  67,  Lordship  Road. 

(11)  Avigdor  Secondary  (Grammar),  67,  Lordship  Road. 

Members  of  the  Council  serve  as: 

Managers  of  No.  1 Group  of  Primary  Schools, 

Managers  of  No.  2 Group  of  Primary  Schools, 

Governors  of  Secondary  Schools, 

Managers  of  Church  of  England  Schools. 

19.  Agricultural  Education 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  local  education  authority  for  this  purpose 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  1889,  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  the  Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Acts,  1944  and  1949  and  various 
Statutory  Instruments.  Grants  in  aid  are  receivable  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority. 

The  present  arrangements  could  be  continued. 

20.  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  local  education  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Unemployment  Act,  1934,  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1935,  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  1948,  and  Statutory  Instruments. 

The  full  amount  of  unemployment  benefit  and  assistance  grants  are  repaid  to 
the  Local  Education  Authority,  together  with  75%  of  the  net  approved  adminis- 
trative  expenses. 

The  present  arrangements  could  be  continued. 

21.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Borough  Council  exercises  the  powers  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Secs.  167-173,  178,  179,  and 
Schedule  Four,  also  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts.  ’ 

There  is  a Swimming  Bath  with  administrative  offices  in  Clissold  Road  with 
modern  equipment,  and  a vigorous  swimming  club  has  been  sponsored  and 
organised  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  annual  attendance  of  bathers  is  approxi- 
mately 145,000  persons. 

There  are  also  private  bath  establishments  in  Stoke  Newington  Church  Street 
(35  baths)  and  Milton  Grove  (22  baths)  where  faciUties  are  available  for  both 
sexes.  Pine  (Pine  oil)  baths  and  shower  baths  are  also  available.  There  are  about 
100,000  bathers  annually. 

A public  laundry  is  also  organised  in  Milton  Grove  which  caters  for  about 
500  persons  each  week.  Reduced  charges  apply  to  Old-age  Pensioners,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  a free  collection,  proces- 
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sing  and  delivery  service,  on  a same-day  basis,  is  extended  to  house-bound  and 
infirm  persons  living  in  the  Borough. 

The  Council  is  seeking  sanction  to  build  new  premises  incorporating  more 
modern  facilities  including  automatic  plant  capable  of  producing  more  quickly,  at 
less  cost,  a higher  quality  finish  to  laundry, 

22.  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds— Control 

Stoke  Newington  is  not  affected,  as  the  ponds  in  Clissold  Park  are  maintained  by 
the  London  County  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936. 

23.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Stoke  Newington  is  the  local  authority  and  is  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Secs,  122,  123,  124-127,  and  the  Hydrogen 
Cyanide  (Fumigation)  Act,  1937. 

During  1957,  there  were  53  rooms  and  126  articles  treated  for  vermin  infestation. 
A charge  is  made  for  this  service,  but  it  is  waived  in  special  cases.  This  service 
must  not  be  confused  with  disinfection. 

24.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Stoke  Newington  is  the  local  authority  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1936  and  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers) 
Act,  1953.  There  are  by-laws  in  operation,  and  the  Council  employs  7 Public 
Health  Inspectors. 

The  control  of  harmful  effluent  from  trade  premises  likely  to  cause  damage 
to  the  sewers  and  personnel  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor. 

The  supervision  of  drainage  (new  or  reconstruction)  is  a service  which  is  carried 
out  by  the  Public  Health  Department. 

25.  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
Secs.  234-239.  The  Borough  Council  has  an  agreement  with  the  Hackney  Borough 
Council  to  use  their  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room,  and  the  cost  is  apportioned 
on  a population  basis. 

26.  Public  Conveniences 

This  is  a Borough  Council  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936  and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Secs.  113-115.  The  public  con- 
veniences, including  lavatories  and  urinals  in  the  Borough,  consist  of  the  Manor 
Gate  convenience  and  Finsbury  Park  convenience  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Islington  Borough  Council,  and  the  Abney  Park  convenience  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Hackney  Borough  Council. 

There  are  also  agreements  with  several  public  houses  for  cleaning  and  lighting 
the  urinals. 

27.  Refuse  CoUectioii  and  Disposal 

Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council  collects  and  disposes  of  household  and  trade 
refuse,  and  there  is  a fleet  of  10  refuse  collection  vehicles,  2 kitchen  waste  collec- 
tion vehicles,  1 mechanical  sweeper  and  1 sweeping  van.  The  statutory  provisions 
are  contained  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  the  Local  Government 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953. 

Dustbins  are  available  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  the  1953  Act  and 
Statutory  Instrument,  1957,  No.  304,  which  prescribes  the  charge  to  be  made. 
There  is  an  agreement  in  force  with  the  London  County  Council  for  the  removal 
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of  refuse  from  their  estates  in  the  Borough  in  special  containers.  There  is  also 
an  agreement  in  force  for  the  disposal  of  house  refuse  through  the  Islington 
Borough  Council’s  Ashburton  Grove  Depot,  and  an  agreement  with  the  Tottenham 
Borough  Council  for  the  disposal  of  kitchen  waste. 

In  1937,  the  Council  reorganised  its  system  for  the  collection  and  removal  of 
house  refuse,  and  purchased  Scammell  and  Dennis  lorries  and  dust  vans  of  the 
most  up-to-date  type.  Before  1937,  the  Council  had  its  own  refuse  destruction 
plant,  and  this  was  abolished  and  the  Council  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Islington  Borough  Council  for  the  disposal  of  house  refuse  at  their  Ashburton 
Grove  Depot. 

There  are  trade  refuse  by-laws  in  force,  and  under  an  agreement  with  an 
advertising  firm  there  are  litter  bins  on  some  of  the  lamp  standards. 

The  scavenging  and  watering  of  streets  is  a service  which  the  Borough  Council 
administers,  and  there  are  orderly  trucks  and  a mechanical  sweeper  in  constant  use. 

Collection  of  Kitchen  Waste 

Kitchen  waste  has  been  taken  as  a typical  example  of  the  advantage  which  a 
medium-sized  borough  has  over  its  larger-sized  neighbours  in  the  administration 
of  projects  which  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  fuU  co-operation  of  the  resi- 
dents of  a borough.  That  results  have  been  most  successful  the  following  figures 
show: 

Cwts.  per  1,000  population 


Stoke 

Metropolitan 

Newington 

Average 

1954  . 

514 

349 

1955 

490 

407 

1956 

464 

394 

1957 

510 

— 

28.  Regulation  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Secs.  53-71, 
and  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  together  with  the  London  Building 
Acts,  1930  to  1938  and  the  Regulations  thereunder. 

The  Borough  Council  co-operates  with  the  London  County  Council  District 
Surveyors. 

London  County  Council  Drainage  by-laws  are  in  force  as  regards  buildings, 
to  cover  their  construction,  materials  to  be  used,  lighting  and  ventilation,  dimen- 
sions of  rooms,  the  space  about  buildings  and  the  height  of  buildings.  There  are 
also  London  County  Council  Water  Closet  by-laws  in  force  as  regards  works  and 
fittings  to  cover  sanitary  conveniences,  drainage,  tanks  for  water  supply,  other 
fittings  and  private  sewers.  There  is  power  to  execute  works  and  recover  charges 
in  this  connection. 

As  regards  the  sanitation  of  buildings,  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
Secs.  37-41,  44  and  45,  as  amended  by  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act,  1951,  apply.  AU  this  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough 
Council’s  Pubhc  Health  Department. 

29.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in  the  PubUc  Health  (London)  Act,  1936, 
Part  II.  Public  and  local  sewers  are  maintained  by  the  Stoke  Newington  Borough 
Council.  The  main  drainage  is  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  definitions  which  apply  are: 

Drain  means  a drain  used  for  the  drainage  of  one  building  or  of  any  buildings 
or^  yards  appurtenant  to  buildings  within  the  same  curtilage. 

Sewer  does  not  include  a ‘drain’  but  includes  all  sewers  and  drains  used  for 
the  drainage  of  buildings  and  yards  appurtenant  to  buildings. 
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30.  Street  Cleansing 

The  work  of  street  cleansing  in  the  Borough  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  acting  under  the  statutory  provisions  contained  in  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Secs.  84  and  86,  and  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1924,  Sec.  63. 

31.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

There  are  two  distinct  codes: 

(1)  Burial  Acts  Code 

Burial  Acts,  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1857,  1859,  1860,  1871,  1900,  1906. 
Regulations  of  Burials  Act,  1864. 

Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1880. 

Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

Local  Government  (Joint  Committees)  Act,  1897. 

Local  Government  Act,  1933,  Sec.  269(2) — Maintenance  of  Closed  Church- 
yard. 

Order  in  Council — ^Table  of  Ecclesiastical  fees  and  payments. 

Statutory  Instrument  1953,  No.  1708. 

(2)  Public  Health  Code 

Cemetery  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Public  Health  (Interments)  Acts,  1879. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Crematoria 

Cremation  Act,  1902. 

Cremation  Act,  1952. 

Statutory  Rule  and  Order,  1930,  No.  1016. 

Statutory  Instrument  1952,  No.  1568. 

Burial  Acts  are  adoptive  Acts. 

In  Stoke  Newington,  there  is  a Cemetery  which  is  owned  by  the  Abney  Park 
Cemetery  Company. 

There  is  also  a ‘Closed  Churchyard’  adjoining  Old  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  Church 
Street.  Presumably  a certificate  was  given  under  the  Burial  Act,  1855,  because 
the  churchyard  is  maintained  out  of  the  general  rate  fund  (S.18/1855,  Local 
Government  Act,  1933,  S.269). 

32.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1890. 

Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act,  1856. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts,  1933  and  1935. 

The  London  County  Council  control  Clissold  Park.  The  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council  maintain  open  spaces: 

(1)  Albion  Road /Clissold  Crescent. 

(2)  Church  Street,  outside  St.  Mary’s. 

(3)  Kynaston  Gardens. 

(4)  Petherton  Road,  junction  with  Green  Lanes. 

Stoke  Newington  Council  considers  that  the  administration  of  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  should  be  placed  under  its  control. 

33.  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  Hall  of  Remembrance  in  Clissold  Road  was  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  ground  and  first  floors  are  let  for  authorised  purposes  organised  by 
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local  organisations.  The  two-storey  building  at  the  rear  is  let  to  the  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  (Stoke  Newington  Unit). 

34.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

The  New  River,  throughout  its  course  within  the  Borough  boundaries,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 


35.  Port  Health  Functions 

Does  not  apply  to  Stoke  Newington. 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  Secs.  5 & 6. 

Statutory  Instrument  1952,  No.  1411. 


36.  Housing 


Housing  Act,  1957 

The  Borough  Council  have  completed  the  following  housing  schemes: 


Pre-war 

Lordship  Grove 
Lordship  Estate 
Hewling  St.  Estate  . 

Post-war 

Schemes  under  Construction 
Portland  Rise  Extension  . 
87-123,  Lordship  Road  . 
Yoakley  Road 
Lordship/Manor  Road 


18 

196 

90 

— 304 

1,669 


54 

69 

66 

35  224 


Schemes  Contemplated 
Alexandra  Theatre  . 
132-138,  Green  Lanes 
307,  Green  Lanes  . 
Milton  Extension  . 
184-192,  Green  Lanes 
5,  Manor  Road 
13-15,  Nevill  Road  . 


2,197 

31 

42 

18 

22 

20 

3 

3 139 


2,336 

Pre-fabricated  bungalows  28 


2,364 


Requisitioned  Properties  (529  units) 

(293  properties) 


Between  1930  and  1958,  the  Council  have  made  good  progress  in  connection 
with  its  work  as  a housing  authority.  Numerous  areas  have  been  declared  to  be 
clearance  areas  and  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of 
overcrowding.  In  addition  33  large  houses  have  been  purchased  by  the  Council 
for  letting  to  tenants  with  large  families. 

In  the  post-war  years  the  Council  have  concentrated  on  housing  development, 
but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  suitable  sites  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders  have  had 
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to  be  made  and  48  Orders  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government.  The  latest  return  issued  by  the  London  County  Council  shows 

the  following  comparative  statistics: 

Properties  completed 

Area  of  the 

in  the 

Borough^ 

Post  War  Period 

Acres 

Percentage 

Wandsworth  . 

3,868 

9,199 

42 

Lambeth  . 

3,473 

4,196 

83 

Woolwich 

3,164 

8,986 

35 

Hackney  . 

2,971 

3,287 

93 

Islington  . 

2,860 

3,092 

92 

Stoke  Newington 

1,480 

863 

171 

37.  Slum  Clearance 

The  operative  statutory  provisions  are  now  contained  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957, 
Part  III,  and  Closing  Orders  are  dealt  with  in  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous 
Provisions)  Act,  1953,  Sec.  10. 

There  are  numerous  properties  in  Stoke  Newington  which,  although  containing 
certain  defects  in  old  dwellings,  have  not  outlived  their  usefulness,  especially  when 
the  housing  shortage  is  borne  in  mind,  but  the  Borough  Council  is  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  many  properties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Borough  which  are 
on  the  fringe  of  being  classified  as  slums. 

38.  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  Acquisition,  Con- 
struction or  LnproTement  of  Houses 

The  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in: 

(1)  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899  to  1923. 

(2)  Housing  Act,  1949,  Sec.  4. 

(3)  Housing  Act,  1949,  Sec.  5 — Guarantees  to  Building  Societies. 

(4)  Housing  Act,  1949,  Sections  20-30 — extended  and  amended  by  the  Hous- 
ing Repairs  & Rent  Act,  1954 — ^Improvement  Grants. 

(5)  Housing  Act,  1957— Assistance  to  Housing  Associations  under  Sections 
119-124. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council  have  made  advances  and  loans  under: 

(1)  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act 

No.  44  . . Amount  £21,789 

(2)  Housing  Act,  1949,  Sec.  4. 

No.  311  . . Amount  £223,885 

(3)  Improvement  Grants 

No.  2 . . . Amount  £2,145 

Sales  of  houses  and  flats  to  Council  tenants  are  authorised  by  Sec.  104,  Housing 
Act,  1957,  but  this  Section  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 

39.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

The  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930-1939, 
the  London  County  Council  Building  By-laws  and  the  Housing  Act,  1957. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Borongh  Council,  on  the  22nd  January,  1958,  considered 
that  Building  Acts  control  should  be  a service  to  be  transferred  from  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council. 
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40.  National  Health  Service  Acts— Powers  and  Duties 

The  local  health  authorities  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  are  the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs.  The  London  County 
Council  has  control  over  Health  Centres,  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children, 
Midwifery,  Health  Visiting,  Home  Nursing,  Vaccination  and  Immunisation,  Pre- 
vention of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care,  and  Domestic  Help. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council,  on  the  22nd  January,  1958,  considered 
that  the  following  services  at  present  administered  by  the  London  County  Council 
should  he  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council,  subject  to  adequate  financial 
adjustment: 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Service  in  Clinics,  Day  Nurseries,  Vaccination  and 
Immunisation,  Home  Help  Service,  Domiciliary  Visiting  of  Cases  of  Tuberculosis, 
and  Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (Old  People’s  Houses,  etc.)  and 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

41.  Mental  Health  Service 

The  local  health  authorities  are  the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs. 
At  present  this  is  a London  County  Council  function  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891,  Mental  Treatment  Act,  1930,  Mental  Deficiency 
Acts,  1913,  1927  and  1938,  and  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

42.  National  Assistance  Act— Powers  and  Duties 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the  Borough 
Council  arranges  for  the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  Care 
and  Attention,  and  also  under  Sec.  50  of  that  Act  the  Borough  Council  arranges 
for  the  burial  or  cremation  of  persons  in  cases  where  no  other  arrangements  for 
disposal  are  being  made.  This  work  is  organised  in  the  Public  Health  Department. 

Under  Sec.  31  of  the  Act  of  1948,  the  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council  makes 
an  annual  grant  of  £700  to  the  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee. 

On  the  22nd  January,  1958,  the  Borough  Council  considered  that  the  provisions 
of  Part  III  of  the  Act  of  1948  relating  to  Old  People’s  Houses,  etc.  should  be 
transferred  from  the  London  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council,  subject  to 
adequate  financial  adjustment. 

43.  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  this  service. 

44.  Care  of  Children 

The  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in: 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1936;  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936;  the  Chil- 
dren Act,  1948;  the  Children  & Young  Persons  Acts,  1933  and  1938;  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act,  1948;  the  Nurseries  & Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948;  Adoption 
Act,  1950;  the  Children  & Young  Persons  (Amendment)  Act,  1952;  the  Family 
Allowance  & National  Insurance  Act,  1952;  the  Affiliation  Orders  Act,  1952;  and 
the  Children  & Young  Persons  Act,  1956,  together  with  various  Statutory  Instru- 
ments between  1933  and  1958. 

There  are  various  definitions: 

(1)  The  Childrens  Act,  1948 — ‘Child’  is  a person  under  the  age  of  18  years; 

(2)  Under  the  Children  & Young  Persons  Act  ‘Child’  is  a person  under  the 
age  of  14  years;  ‘Young  Person’  over  14  and  under  17  years; 

(3)  The  Adoption  Act — ^‘Child’  is  a person  under  21  years  who  has  never  been 
married. 
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(4)  Under  the  Nurseries  & Child  Minders  Regulations  ‘Child’  is  defined  as  a 
person  who  has  not  reached  the  upper  limit  of  compulsory  school  age. 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  this  service. 

45.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Ctuld  Minders 

Under  the  Nurseries  & Child  Minders  Act,  1948,  the  local  authorities  are  the 
councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  in  their  capacity  as  local  health  authori- 
ties. The  London  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  in  the  County  of  London. 

46.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  service  is  operated  in  Stoke  Newington  by  the  Public  Health  Department, 
and  following  the  report  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  approximately  92  rooms 
and  1,200  articles  were  disinfected  during  the  year  1957. 

47.  Health  Education 

The  Borough  Council  has  carried  out  satisfactorily  its  duties  as  sanitary  authority 
and,  up  to  the  transfer  of  the  Maternity  & Child  Welfare  Service  to  the  London 
County  Council,  also  as  a Maternity  & Child  Welfare  authority.  It  also  administers 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  & Drugs  Acts. 

For  health  education,  the  Public  Health  Department  have  issued  periodical 
poster  displays  throughout  the  Borough  on  subjects  such  as  Clean  Food,  Clean 
Ait,  Medical  Facilities,  Mass  Radiography,  etc. 

Pamphlets  and  leaflets  have  also  been  distributed  to  the  public  via  the  Public 
Libraries. 

Film  shows  are  organised  during  the  winter  months,  together  with  exhibitions 
on  the  subjects  of  Clean  Food  and  Clean  Air. 

The  Borough  Council,  on  the  22nd  January,  1958,  considered  that  the  services 
relating  to  Shops  Acts  and  Weights  & Measures  Acts,  at  present  administered  by 
the  London  County  Council,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council,  subject 
to  adequate  financial  adjustment. 

48.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  relative  Acts  are  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Acts,  1947  to  1954. 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  Town  Planning  Authority  for  the  area,  but 
the  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council,  through  its  Highways  and  Town  Planning 
Committee,  submits  its  observations  and  proposals  under  the  Town  & Country 
Planning  Acts  which  affect  the  area, 

The  Borough  Council,  on  the  22nd  January,  1958,  considered  that  town  planning 
development  and  control  should  be  delegated  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

49.  The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

The  Stoke  Newington  Borough  CounoU  is  not  affected  by  the  above  Act. 

50.  Roads  and  Bridges — Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance 

Since  1930  the  Borough  Council  has  carried  out  numerous  street  widening  and 
improvements.  Improved  street  lighting  has  been  installed  in  every  street  and 
road  in  the  Borough.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  reduce  the  number  of  street 
accidents  by  providing  pedestrian  crossings  and  traffic  signals.  The  Borough 
Council  has  pursued  a set  policy  of  improving  its  highways,  both  by  individual 
schemes  and  by  co-operating  with  its  neighbomring  boroughs  of  Islington  and 
Hornsey,  and  with  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  & 
Civil  Aviation. 

A new  Bridge  over  the  New  River  in  Lordship  Road  has  recently  been  con- 
structed. 
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51.  Street  Lighting 

. j T xr  io<2  fhp  ^tnlce  Newington  Borougb  Council  considered  that 
On  the  22nd  January,  1958,  ™ for  the  whole  of  the  County 

there  should  a London  County  Counll 

aLSt“;Iperation  T^ere  is  now  a complete  electrical  system  of  street  lighting 
in  the  Borough. 

52.  Street  Names  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

This  is  a London  County  Council  function. 


53.  Parking  Places 

23  of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956. 


54.  Road  Safety 

The  Borough  Council  has  appointed  an  Accident  Prevention  Committee,  with  a 
Home  Accllents  Sub-Committee,  which  organises  a vigorous  campaign  in  an 
fnd^vom  to  reduce  accidents  on  the  roads  and  in  the  home.  The  relative  statutory 
pro^Jo^  are  contained  in  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  Sec.  5,  and  the  Mimstry 
Tf  TrLsport  and  Civil  Aviation  Circular  No.  730.  There  is  a grant  of  50%  on 
approved  expenditure. 

55.  ’Bus  Shelters 

The  provisions  of  Sections  4-7  of  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953  have  not  yet  been  implemented  by  the  Borough  Council. 


56.  Private  Street  Works 

The  Borough  is  a built-up  area  and  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
Ld  the  Pitmte  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  have  t«en  implemented  for  ““7 
There  are  26-37  miles  of  roads  and  streets  in  the  Borough  out  of  a total  of  863 

acres. 


OTHER  SERVICES 


57.  Public  Libraries 

The  relative  statutory  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Lihra.n'  Acts,  1890,  1892, 
1898,  1901  and  1919,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  (Pubhc  Libraries,  Museums  & 
Gymnasiums— Transfer  of  Powers)  Act,  1920.  . , ^ j . j •„ 

The  Library  Act  was  adopted  in  1890  at  a time  when  it  had  been  adopted  m 
only  a few  areas  north  of  the  Thames.  The  Borough  Council  has  always  given 
great  attention  to  its  Public  Libraries,  and  as  long  ago  as  1904  a separate  Childrens 
Library  was  opened  and  lectures  have  also  been  provided. 

In  1930,  a new  Reference  Library  and  new  Children’s  Library  were  opened, 
and  both  departments,  planned  and  equipped  on  modern  up-to-date  hnes,  have 

proved  very  popular.  , . , j 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  Branch  Libraries  have  been  opened  in  the  Brownswood 
area,  the  Woodberry  Down  area  and  the  Howard  Road  area. 

The  number  of  readers’  tickets  in  use  during  1957  was  39,730.  The  Council 
has  always  been  actively  engaged  in  the  creation  of  sponsored  societies. 


58.  Qean  Air  Act,  1956 

A Smoke  Control  Order  in  respect  of  an  area  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

has  been  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  and  has 
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beea  confirmed.  There  are  approximately  2,078  dwellings  in  this  area,  of  which  it 
is  considered  that  about  610  will  require  to  have  their  appliances  altered.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £8,000,  the  Borough  Council’s  liabiUty  being  approximately  £2,400. 

The  Council  has  also  approved  in  principle  the  establishment  of  two  additional 
Smoke  Control  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Borough.  There  are  approximately 
981  dwellings  in  the  two  areas,  and  it  is  estimated  that  conversions  would  be 
necessary  to  1,145  fireplaces  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £17,530,  of  which  the  Borough 
Council’s  liability  would  be  £5,259. 


59.  Driving  Licences 

The  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council,  on  the  22nd  January,  1958,  considered 
that  the  issue  of  driving  licences  should  be  delegated  to  metropolitan  borough 
councils.  The  present  organisation  for  the  issue  of  driving  licences^  within  the 
County  of  London  is  centred  on  the  County  Hall,  and  on  occasions  it  is  a great 
inconvenience  to  the  local  inhabitants  to  have  to  apply  for  a driving  licence  at 
County  Hall  instead  of  at  some  local  office. 


60.  Municipal  Buildings 

la  September,  1937  the  Borough  Council  completed  the  erection  of  a new  Town 
Hall  and  Assembly  Hall,  and  an  extension  to  the  Pubhc  Library  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton Church  Street.  These  buildings  are  situated  almost  at  the  centre  of  the  Borough 
and  are  thus  easily  accessible  to  ratepayers  in  every  part  of  the  Borough. 

The  Old  Town  HaU  buddings  in  Milton  Grove  are  used  for  Civil  Defence  train- 
ing purposes  on  the  ground  floor,  the  &st  floor  being  let  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  a Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Centre. 


61.  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

From  the  1st  April,  1930,  the  area  of  the  Borough  of  Stoke  Newington  becattie  a 
registration  district  which  is  now  co-terminous  with  the  Borough  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. 

62.  Rating  and  Valuation 

The  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  for  collecting  the  general  rate.  It  seems 
essential  that  the  area  covered  by  each  rate-coUecting  authority  should  not  be  too 
large  both  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  when  paymg  their  rates  and  for 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  percentage  of  irrecoverable  rates  down  to  a mmimim. 
In  a very  large  area  the  percentage  of  irrecoverable  rates  is  likely  to  be  higher 
than  in  a small  or  medium-sized  district.  There  is  also  likely  to  be  a closer 
association  between  the  rating  and  the  valuation  authority  which  wifl  prevent  a 
loss  of  rates.  The  following  tables  give  some  indication  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Borough  Council,  in  comparison  with  larger  areas: 


Percentage  of  Irrecoverable  Rates 


Stoke  Newington 

Hackney 

Lambeth 

Lewisham 

Wandsworth 

Bermondsey 

Chelsea 

Islington 

London 


1954-55 

1-52 

1-32 

1-09 

1-29 

1-51 

1-80 

3-15 

1-87 


1955-56 

1*61 

1*59 

1-08 

1-47 

1- 64 
1-62 

2- 90 

1- 63 

2- 10 


1956-57 

L73 

1- 84 

2- 59 
1*44 
1-05 
6-92 
4-38 
1-05 

3- 10 
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Valuation 

The  analysis  of  the  Rateable  Value  into  the  various  categoric  shows  the 
accommodation  assessable  in  Stoke  Newington  is  predominantly  residential: 


At  1st  April,  1958 

No. 

N.A.V. 

R.V. 

(1)  Domestic 

11,267 

— 

£423,601 

1939  Values 

Commercial  . 
On  licensed 

1,512 

118,4741 

9,163 

Current  values  subject 
I to  one-fifth  or 

premises 

Entertainment  and 

33 

\ one-seventh  reduction 
(R.  & V.  Act,  1957) 

26 

— 

5,614  J 

Public  Utility 
Educational  and 

4 

— 

28,436 

Current  values 

Cultural 

16 

27,933 

Current  values  subject 
to  one-fifth  or 
one-seventh  reduction. 
Also  subject  to 
relief  under  Sec.  8 
(R.  & V.  (M.P.)  Act, 
1955) 

Miscellaneous 

106 

28,688 

Current  values  subject 
to  one-fifth  or 
one-seventh  reduction 

(2)  Industrial 

192 

£75,902 

20,408 

25%  of  current  values. 
(50%  from  1.4.1959) 

(3)  Freight  Transport  . 

13,156 

£75,902 

£662,317 

63. 

Civil  Defence 

During  the  last  war  the  Borough  Council  organised  an  active  Civil  Defence  Corps, 
and  in  the  post-war  years  the  Civil  Defence  organisation  has  been  developed 
and  is  actively  engaged  on  training  the  volunteers  who  have  been  enrolled. 

The  present  active  strengths  are  as  follows: 

Stoke  Newington  Division  . 121 

London  County  Council  . 36 

The  Council  is  fully  alive  to  its  responsibilities  for  this  service,  and  is  hnked 
with  IsUngton,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch  and  the  City  of  London  in  Area  3 of  the 
Regional  organisation. 

The  W.V.S.  (local  section)  co-operate  with  the  Council’s  Civil  Defence  Organisa- 
tion. 

64.  Staff  Employed  by  the  Council 

Establishment,  1.4.1958 
Non-manual  Manual 


Department 

Town  Clerk’s 

34 

Full-time 

13 

Part-time 

9 

Borou^  Treasurer’s  .... 

38 

— 

_ 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 

29 

269 

2 

Medical  Officer’s  .... 

12+2 

3 

1 

Housing 

part-time 

21 

22 

1 

Public  Libraries  .... 

31 

7 

4 

Baths  and  Laundry  .... 

9 

34 

5 

174+2 

part-time 

348 

22 
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66.  Public  Relations 

The  Borough  Council  claims  that  the  statutory  duties  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
the  responsible  authority  have  been  carried  out  in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner,  and  in  addition  the  formation  and  management  of  youth  clubs,  sponsored 
societies,  old  people’s  clubs,  pre-service  training  units,  and  local  branches  of 
National  Organisations  have  been  encouraged.  There  is  a very  close  liaison  between 
the  Borough  Council  and  the  various  organisations,  and  tangible  assistance  by  way 
of  grants  is  disbursed  each  year  to  most  of  them. 


(1)  Youth  Organisatioiis 

Stoke  Newington  Youth  Committee  and  affiliated  organisations,  including: 

The  Alexander  Boys’  Club, 

The  Amhurst  Park  Youth  Club, 

The  Green  Lanes  Methodist  Youth  Club, 

The  George  Allard  Youth  Club, 

The  Lordship  Youth  Club, 

The  Children’s  Library  Puppetry  Group, 

The  Hadassah  Club, 

The  Council  of  Youth, 

The  Old  'Victorians’  Club. 

(2)  The  Stoke  Newington  Schools’  Music  Association 

This  is  an  association  of  local  schools,  and  holds  music  festivals  in  the  local 
Public  Assembly  Hall. 

(3)  Sponsored  Societies 

These  are  local  societies  which  have  been  formed  with  the  object  of  bringing 
together  local  residents  interested  in  their  particular  subjects. 

A Sponsored  Societies  Sub-Committee  of  the  Public  Libraries  Committee  assists 
in  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  societies,  and  facilities  are  made  available 
for  meetings  to  be  held  in  Council  accommodation,  either  free  or  for  a small 
charge.  In  the  case  of  the  Gardeners’  Guild  (below-mentioned),  the  Council  affords 
them  facilities  to  enable  them  to  hold  flower  shows,  and  members  of  the  Guild 
cultivate  a piece  of  land  in  the  Borough,  by  agreement  with  the  Council.  A display 
of  flowers  is  arranged  at  the  Annual  Field  Day,  and  the  Guild  collaborate  with  the 
Council’s  annual  Gardens  and  'Window  Box  Competition. 

The  present  list  of  sponsored  societies  includes: 

The  Stoke  Newington  Gardeners’  Guild, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Photographic  Society, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Cage  Bird  Society, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Library  Club  for  the  Blind, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Swimming  Club, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Gramophone  Society, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Variety  Club, 

The  ‘Progress  Players’, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Caribbean  Social  Club, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Civil  Defence  Association, 

The  Stoke  Newington  Council  Tenants’  Associations. 
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(4)  Old  People’s  Organisatioiis 

The  Stoke  Newington  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  and  its  afSliated  associa- 
tions, including: 

The  W.V.S.  Darhy  and  Joan  Club, 

The  Yoafcley  Friendship  Club, 

The  Grandfathers’  Club, 

The  Hawksley  Court  Club  for  Old  People, 

The  Mildmay  Club  for  Old  People, 

The  St.  John’s  Older  Residents’  Club, 

The  Finsbury  Park  & District  Friendship  Club, 

The  Unitarian  Church  Friendship  Club, 

The  Rosemary  Club  for  Older  Residents, 

The  Jewish  Men’s  Friendship  Club, 

The  Good  Neighbours’  Club, 

St.  Olave’s  Darby  and  Joan  Club. 

It  is  hoped  that  a Darhy  and  Joan  Club  will  be  opened  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Bethune  Road,  this  month. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  and  the  W.V.S.,  the 
Council  operates  a ‘Meals-on-Wheels’  service  and  a ‘Kosher  Meals’  service  for  the 
elderly  house-bound  people,  which  distributes  between  20  and  25  meals  a day  on 
two  days  a week. 

(5)  Pre-Service  Units 

(a)  The  Stoke  Newington  Unit  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps 

The  history  of  this  Corps  goes  back  to  1928,  when  it  was  originally  formed  as 
the  Stoke  Newington  Naval  Brigade.  Since  its  affiliation  to  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps, 
some  150  cadets  have  entered  the  services  and  the  Merchant  Navy,  and  some  of 
these  have  risen  to  Commissioned  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  to  Officer  rank 
in  the  Merchant  Navy. 

The  Unit  has  won  the  Efficient  Pendant  in  1948,  1949,  1950,  1951  and  1952, 
and  the  Efficiency  Burgee  in  1953,  1954  and  1955. 

The  Unit  is  administered  by  a welfare  committee  and  has  always  had  support 
and  close  liaison  with  the  Borough  Council.  The  Unit,  in  addition  to  nautical 
training,  gives  training  in  citizenship,  etc,,  and  many  Ex-Mayors  of  the  Borough 
have  given  lectures  on  local  government. 

The  Unit  has  achieved  a high  standard  in  sporting  events,  and  has  National 
and  Boxing  Championships.  It  possesses  a Whaler  and  two  Dinghies,  which  are 
based  on  the  River  Lea.  At  the  present  time  the  complement  of  the  Unit  is: 

Three  Commissioned  Officers,  1 Chief  Petty  Officer  and  50  Cadets. 

(b)  The  296  (Stoke  Newington)  Squadron,  Air  Training  Corps 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  squadrons  in  the  country,  and  is  operating  the 
Pilot  Scheme  for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  award.  It  has  a strength  of  over  100, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  squadrons  in  neighbouring  larger 
boroughs.  It  has  a higher  percentage  of  proficient  cadets  than  any  other  open 
squadron  in  London.  . . j 

The  squadron  band  of  30  cadets  is  perhaps  the  best  known  m the  Corps,  and 
regularly  performs  on  ceremonial  occasions  at  the  Royal  Tournament,  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Shows,  the  Mansion  House,  the  White  City,  etc.  ^ , t,  u 

Since  its  inception,  the  296  Squadron  has  been  identffied  with  the  Borough 
Council  and  its  members  who  have  taken  a leading  part  in  the  Squadron’s  com- 
mittee. 
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(6)  The  Stoke  Newington  Boy  Scouts  Local  Association  and  Groups 

It  is  typical  of  Stoke  Newington  organisations  generally  that  they  operate  with 
a good  deal  more  efficiency  and  in  closer  co-operation  with  the  residents  of  the 
Borough  than  similar  organisations  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  size  of  the  Borough,  its  compactness  and  the  highly  developed 
community  life  which  is  in  existence. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Boy  Scouts  Local  Association  is  a closely  knit  body 
which  enjoys  the  benevolent  interest  of  the  Borough  Council.  The  Association 
co-ordinates  the  activities  of  the  12  Scout  Groups  in  the  Borough  in  a manner 
which  is  not  possible  in  areas  where  the  local  association  is  based  upon  a much 
larger  area  of  local  government  responsibility.  Lay  members  and  warranted 
Scouters  work  in  close  harmony  for  the  benefit  of  over  600  Stoke  Newington  boys. 

There  is  very  special  significance  about  Scouting  in  Stoke  Newington  because 
it  has  within  its  ranks  the  oldest  Scout  Troop  in  the  world.  It  was  not  the  first 
but  it  is  now  the  oldest  troop,  which  has  continued  uninterruptedly  through  two 
world  wars  for  over  fifty  years  since  its  formation. 

The  B.P.  Guild  of  Old  Scouts  is  strong  and  influential  in  Stoke  Newington,  and 
affords  assistance  in  the  work  of  welfare  of  old  people  and  other  charitable  causes. 
Quite  recently  Stoke  Newington  has  witnessed  the  formation  of  one  of  the 
founder  branches  of  the  International  Fellowship  of  former  Scouts  and  Guides. 
Like  so  many  other  organisations  in  the  Borough,  the  B.P.  Guild  of  Old  Scouts 
looks  to  the  Town  Hall  for  leadership,  and  identifies  itself  with  charitable  objects 
which  originate  through  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  members  of  the 
Borough  Council. 

(7)  The  Stoke  Newington  Girl  Guides  Local  Association  and  Companies 

The  Stoke  Newington  Girl  Guides  Local  Association  is  similarly  situated,  and 
here  again  is  all  the  evidence  of  local  authority  patronage  and  interest  and  active 
collaboration  of  lay  members  and  warranted  Guiders  in  the  interests  of  over  700 
Stoke  Newington  girls. 

(8)  The  British  Legion — Stoke  Newington  Branch 

The  local  branch  of  the  British  Legion  engage  in  the  usual  activities  of  that 
Organisation,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Council  take  an  active  part  in 
the  British  Legion  Poppy  Day  collection. 

The  British  Legion — Women’s  Section 

There  is  an  active  Women’s  Section,  running  whist  drives  and  other  social 
functions. 

(9)  The  Stoke  Newington  District  Nursing  Association 

(10)  The  Stoke  Newington  Branch  of  S.S.A.F.A. 

(11)  The  Stoke  Newington  & Islington  Branch  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
The  Council  has  assisted  this  Association  financially;  and  the  Council  and  the 

Association  have  been  of  mutual  assistance  in  dealing  with  problem  families, 
especially  in  relation  to  housing. 

(12)  National  Savings  Groups 

The  Borough  has  a very  energetic  Local  Savings  Committee,  with  an  especially 
good  record  in  the  matter  of  Street  Groups.  In  1956  it  headed  the  list  of  50  con- 
testants in  the  London  Region  in  a campaign  to  increase  membership. 
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At  the  March,  1958,  half-yearly  return,  the  position  was; 


No.  of 
groups 

Membership 

Savings 
(in  half 
year) 

Places  of  Employment  . 

23 

461 

£4,400 

Schools 

12 

738 

1,470 

Street  Groups 

85 

2,009 

10,462 

Social  .... 

4 

37 

578 

124 

3,245 

£16,910 

Membership  is  6-4%  of  the  population. 


(13)  Flag  Day  Collections 

There  are  many  Flag  Day  Collections  held  in  the  Borough  during  the  year,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  Poppy  Day  in  respect  of  Earl  Haig’s  British  Legion 
Appeal  Fund. 

The  comparative  figures  are  shown  in  the  statement  below: 


Stoke  Bethnal 


Year 

Newington 

Islington 

Hackney 

Finsbury 

Green 

1957 

£611 

£1,375 

£780 

£636 

£570 

1956 

£925 

£1,682 

£841 

£622 

£591 

1955 

£805 

£1,516 

£681 

£572 

£508 

1954  . 

£844 

£1,274 

£689 

£400 

£448 

1953 

£728 

£1,307 

£664 

£372 

£454 

(14)  Exhibitions,  etc. 

Exhibitions  and  shows  have  been  organised  on  Council  premises  for  the  Poultry 
and  Rabbit  Club,  the  Blind  Appeal,  Gardeners’  Guild,  Pubhc  Health  and  Hygiene, 
Fur  and  Feather  Society,  Aquaria  Society,  Cage  Bird  Society  (Young  Stock  and 
Inter-Club  shows).  Clean  Air  Exhibition,  Society  of  Friends’  Exhibition,  Clean 
Food  Exhibition,  etc. 

. There  is  also  an  art  gallery  on  the  Library  premises,  with  a pernaanent  collection 
of  oil  paintings,  to  which  additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  with  the  ass^tance 
of  the  Chalmers’  Bequest.  In  addition,  there  is  a collection  of  bronzes,  ivories 
and  objets  d’art,  which  are  also  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Art  exhibitions  are 
held  periodically  in  Council  premises,  and  have  included: 

Exhibition  of  Bayeux  tapestry  (the  Reading  facsimiles). 

Local  Art  Exhibition, 

Art  Exhibition  by  local  amateurs. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  Exhibition, 

The  National  Loan  Collections  Trust,  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters, 

London  Natural  History  Society,  Centenary  Exhibition. 

(15)  The  Rotary  Club  of  Stoke  Newington 

(16)  Stoke  Newington  Swimming  Club 

The  Stoke  Newington  Swimming  Club  (formed  and  sponsored  by  the  Council) 
has  remarkable  achievements  to  its  credit,  including  members  holding  County 
and  National  championships  and  records,  25  members  who  qualified  for  entry  in 
the  National  Championships  at  Blackpool  in  1958,  and  every  prospect  of  members 
being  included  in  the  Olympic  Games  in  1960. 
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(17)  Annual  Field  Day 

Six  years  ago  the  Council  inaugurated  a Field  Day  in  the  local  (Clissold)  park. 
This  was  so  successful  that  the  Field  Day  has  become  an  outstanding  annual 
event,  supported  by  all  local  organisations  who  take  part  in  the  Flower,  Dog,  Bird 
and  Rabbit  Shows,  Dancing  Displays,  Band  Performances,  Demonstrations  of 
Physical  Culture,  and  special  features  provided  by  the  Council’s  Committees  (i.e., 
Civil  Defence,  Housing,  Public  Health,  etc.).  The  Annual  Field  Day  is  probably  a 
unique  event  in  a metropolitan  borough,  and  has  achieved  exceptional  success 
due  to  civic  interest,  initiative  and  enterprise  in  this  Borough. 

(18)  People's  Advice  Service  Centre 

The  Borough  Council  organised  a People’s  Advice  Service  Centre  in  1946,  and 
this  has  proved  a very  useful  channel  for  the  giving  of  advice  and  assistance  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  and  surrounding 
areas.  Each  month  there  are  approximately  1,000  enquiries  on  subjects  ranging 
from  education,  employment,  family  and  personal  and  matrimonial  matters,  hous- 
ing, income  tax,  national  service  questions,  social  insurance,  national  assistance, 
travel  enquiries,  etc.  There  have  been  4,000  enquiries  on  matters  under  the  Rent 
Act,  1957  since  July,  1957. 


67.  Electoral  Procedure 

In  paragraph  5 of  this  Memorandum,  the  wards  in  the  Pariamentary  Division 
are  shown,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  information  is  submitted: 

In  1947  the  Council,  supported  by  all  the  local  political  parties  and  other 
organisations,  made  representations  to  the  Boundary  Commission  for  England  that 
Stoke  Newington  should  remain  a separate  Parhamentary  Constituency,  and  that 
the  rule  in  successive  House  of  Commons  (Redistribution  of  Seats)  Acts  that  ‘no 
metropolitan  borough  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  included  in  a constituency 
which  includes  the  whole  or  part  of  any  other  metropolitan  borough’  should  be 
upheld. 

The  Boundary  Commission  decided  not  to  divide  Stoke  Newington  in  any  way, 
but  to  add  to  &e  Borough  six  wards  of  the  neighbouring  Borough  of  Hackney 
which  were  contiguous  to  Stoke  Newington.  The  new  Parliamentary  Constituency 
was  then  named  ‘Stoke  Newington  and  Hackney  North’. 

In  the  next  redistribution  of  parliamentary  seats  by  the  Boundary  Commission 
in  1954,  the  Commission  reduced  the  size  of  the  Constituency  by  withdrawing  two 
Hackney  wards,  but  again  in  this  further  examination,  left  intact  the  Borough  of 
Stoke  Newington  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  Commission  has,  so  far  as  Stoke 
Newington  is  concerned,  given  effect  to  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1947,  when  speaking  on  the  House  of  Commons  (Redistribution  of  Seats)  Bill, 
said:  ‘We  desire  that  the  principle  of  community  of  interest  of  local  government 
boundaries  shall  be  made  superior  to  mere  mathematics  . . 

The  Council,  whilst  upholding  the  dignity  and  tradition  of  separate  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Stoke  Newington,  is  not  averse  to  changes 
which  improve  the  electoral  administrative  machinery.  In  1952  the  original  six 
wards  of  the  Borough  (five  representing  the  former  vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  one  representing  the  former  South  Hornsey  Local  Government 
Board)  varying  in  the  numbers  of  councillors  elected  from  3 for  the  Manor,  Clis- 
sold and  Palatine  wards;  6 for  the  Lordship  and  Church  wards;  and  9 for  the  South 
Hornsey  ward,  were  altered  by  Order  in  Council  to  ten  wards  each  electing  3 
councillors.  The  arrangements  for  polling  and  the  counting  of  votes  became  ad- 
ministratively more  efficient  and  representation  more  equable,  although  in  decid- 
ing the  names  for  new  wards  and  their  division,  regard  was  had  to  previous  local 
names  and  old  boundaries.  The  Council  is  never  loth  to  effect  improvements,  but 
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always  has  due  regard  to  old  traditions,  being  ever  mindful  of  its  motto  ‘Respice 
Prospice’,  which  is  contained  in  the  grant  of  the  official  Coat  of  Arms.  Such  aware- 
ness is  due  in  the  mean  to  the  interest  of  local  people  and  organisations,  encour- 
aged by  the  members  of  the  Council.  , 

68.  Bequests  and  Trusts 

In  its  corporate  capacity  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  following  Trusts: 

(1)  Alderman  Eve’s  Gift  Fund 

£200  was  given  to  the  Council  on  14th  December,  1914,  by  the  late  Alderman 
William  Eve,  to  be  applied  to  expenditure  which  is  not  covered  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Fund  now  contains  £75. 

(2)  Sir  Herbert  Ormond  Trust 

This  Charity,  founded  in  1938  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Ormond, 
derives  its  funds  from  dividends  arising  from  £500  Local  Loans  3%  Stock  (now 
transferred  to  T\%  Treasury  Stock),  and  is  used  for  the  payment  of  10s.  each  to 
deserving  and  necessitous  persons,  living  in  any  part  of  the  Borough,  male  or 
female,  over  the  age  of  60  years. , 

(3)  Samuel  Fisher  Charitabie  Trust 

To  help  deserving  cases  of  necessity  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
of  Stoke  Newington  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  without  regard  to  nationality, 
race  or  creed,  the  recipients  of  relief  to  be  select^  after  mvestigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  applicant.  A sum  of  £1,000  is  invested  in  the  name  of  ‘The 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds’  in  3i%  Wat  Loan. 

Representatives  are  appointed  to  serve  on  the  following  Trusts: 

(1)  Stoke  Newington  and  District  Sick  Poor  Charity 

This  Charity,  formerly  known  as  the  Stamford  FUll,  Stoke  Newington,  Clapton, 
West  Hackney,  Kingsland  and  Dalston  Dispensary,  including  the  subsidiary 
endowments  known  as  the  G.  H.  Alexander  Memorial  Fund  and  the  Convalescent 
Fund,  was  on  5th  September,  1952,  approved  and  established  by  the  Board  of 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  as  the  Stoke  Newington  and  District 
Sick  Poor  Charity.  The  annual  income  is  distributed  to  the  sick  poor  m the 
Boroughs  of  Stoke  Newington,  Hackney  and  Islington.  . 

(2)  Stock's  Charity 

By  his  will  dated  3rd  May,  1664,  Thomas  Stock  left  the  rent  received  &om 
five  small  houses  to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Newington,  the  Parochial  School  and  the  Church.  The  funds  of  the  charity 
are  now  vested  in  the  Official  Trustee  of  Charitable  Funds. 

(3)  Hornsey  Charities 

The  Hornsey  Charities  are  a consolidation  of  numerous  charities  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Hornsey.  Due  to  alterations  of  local  government 
boundaries,  the  area  of  South  Hornsey,  in  Stoke  Newin^on,  contmues  to  benefit 
under  these  charities,  and  residents  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington  are  ineligible. 

{4)  Albion  Grove  Trust 

Formed  in  1914  to  acquire  No.  7 (now  Nos.  25-27),  Albion  Grove  for  use  as  an 
ex-Servicemeu’s  Club. 
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(5)  Ann  Sandford’s  Charity 

By  her  will  dated  2nd  August,  1802,  Ann  Sandford  bequeathed  to  her  executors 
the  sum  of  £200  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Stoke  Newington  and  an  annual 
sum  of  £25  to  be  divided  equally  among  five  widows.  The  funds  are  administered 
by  the  Rector  and  churchwardens,  and  the  Borough  Council  selects  the  recipients 
of  the  charity,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington. 

(6)  William  Eve’s  Charity 

This  charity  was  founded  by  deed  dated  7th  May,  1900,  for  the  provision  of 
annuities  for  poor  widows  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

(7)  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Eve’s  Charity 

This  Charity  is  used  for  the  payment  of  annuities  of  £5  to  poor  aged  widows 
or  spinsters  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  the  time  being,  and  certain  other  members  of  the  Council. 

(8)  William  and  Caroline  Eve’s  Charity 

This  Charity  is  used  for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  poor  aged  persons,  whether 
men,  widows  or  spinsters,  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  recipients  are 
selected  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  the  time  being,  and  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

(9)  A.  H.  Chalmers’  Bequest 

The  Chalmers’  Bequest  was  received  by  the  Borough  Council  in  1927.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas,  together  with  a collection  of  pictures,  bronzes, 
etc.,  and  the  ultimate  reversion  in  £7,600  of  India  3%  Stock.  The  1,000  guineas 
has  been  invested  in  gilt-edged  stock  (in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bequest), 
and  win  produce  approximately  £42  p.a.  free  of  income  tax.  Every  third  year  the 
accumulated  income  is  to  be  applied  as  follows: 


£ s.  d. 

Purchase  of  oil  painting  to  add  to  Collection  . . 52  10  0 

Non-political  dinnerfor  members  of  Library  Committee, 

Librarian,  Tovm  Clerk  and  one  Distinguished  Visitor  21  0 0 

Honorarium  to  Librarian 10  10  0 

Purchase  of  Art  Bronze 12  0 0 

Purchase  of  Carving  in  Ivory,  Wood  or  Marble  . 12  0 0 

Collection  Attendant 10  0 

« Expert’s  fee  for  advice  re  aU  purchases  . . . 4 4 0 

aeaning  glass  and  repairing  frames  . . . 4 0 0 

Descriptive  labels  . . . . . . . 2 10  0 

Gold  Medal  for  best  schoolboy  essay  on  Collection  . 4 4 0 

Cash  prize  for  same 110 


£125  0 0 


69.  General  Observations 

In  compiling  this  memorandum,  the  Council  has  been  particularly  concerned  in 
outlining  the  grounds  upon  which  it  bases  its  conviction  that  for  the  exercise  of 
local  government  services  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  human 
beings,  the  Borough  of  Stoke  Newington  should  be  permitted  to  retain  its  separate 
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identity  and  continue  to  function  as  a local  authority  very  closely  connected  with 
the  inhabitants  in  the  area,  which  is  very  cosmopolitan. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  memorandum  in  order  to 
enable  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  visualise  a really  live  local  authority, 
which  has  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  constantly  under  review. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  indicate  the  general  objection  to  drastic 
alterations  of  boundaries,  e.g.,  the  inevitable  slowing-up  of  schemes  already  pre- 
pared, in  course  of  preparation  for  the  future  development  of  the  Borough,  and 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  still  urgent  problem  of  the  provision  of  houses, 
which  would  result  from  any  major  changes  in  the  organisation  of  local  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  submits  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  interfere  with 
the  separate  existence  of  a Borough  which,  although  small  in  area,  nevertheless 
has  a rateable  value  higher  than  many  provincial  councils,  and  which  also  has  past 
traditions,  a civic  spirit,  and  a record  of  municipal  achievement  of  which  it  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud. 

70.  Resolution  of  the  Council 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
We  reported  to  the  Council  on  the  23rd  December,  1957,  that  a questionnaire  had 
been  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  and 
the  Council  approved  the  answers  to  the  questions  then  raised. 

In  February,  1958,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  received  a letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  inviting  the  Council  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  on 
the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  the  present  organisation  of  local  government 
in  Stoke  Newington. 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage,  and  the  Commission  will  afford  the 
Council  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views. 

The  date  for  submission  of  evidence  was  originally  the  15th  May,  1948,  but 
this  has  been  extended  to  the  17th  June,  1958. 

We  appointed  a Sub-Committee  on  the  26th  March,  1958,  to  consider  this 
matter  and  a memorandum  of  evidence  has  been  prepared  (copy  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Council). 

In  view  of  the  time  limit,  we  have  authorised  the  Town  Clerk  to  forward  copies 
of  the  memorandum  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  or  before  the  17th  June,  1958. 

WE  RECOMMEND: 

(a)  That  our  action  be  confirmed. 

(b)  That  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  be 
informed  that  in  principle  this  Council  is  willing  to  co-operate  and  to 
have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  of  the  Members  of  the 
Commission  to  this  Borough. 

E.  Bedford 

Town  Clerk 

June,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Wandsworth  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council 

Municipal  Buildings, 

Wandsworth,  S.W.I8. 

19th  March,  1958 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Borough  Council  has  now  considered  the  request  for  evidence  contained 
in  your  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  and  has  concluded  that  the  request  of 
the  Commission  can  best  be  met  by  submitting  the  enclosed  copy  of  a set  of 
questions  recently  submitted  to  each  metropolitan  borough  council  by  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  together  with  a copy  of  the  Borough 
Council’s  reply  thereto. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  R.  H.  Jerman 

Town  Clerk 

The  Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 


METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS’  STANDING  JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Royal  Conunission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Does  your  Council  consider  that 
the  existing  boundary  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  of  London 
should  be  retained? 


1.  Yes,  it  is  considered  that  the  existing 
boundary  should  be  retained — ^unless  some 
proposal  involving  a frmdamental  change  in 
structure  at  County  level  is  to  be  considered 
in  which  case  some  re-thinking  is  inevitable. 


2.  If  not,  what  alteration  should  be  2.  — 
made? 


3.  Does  your  Council  consider  that  3.  No. 
the  present  distribution  of  func- 
tions as  between  the  L.C.C.  and 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Coun- 
cils should  be  retained? 
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4.  If  not 

(i)  What  functions  of  the  L.C.C. 
should  be  (a)  transferred  or  (b) 
delegated  to  the  Metropolitan 
Borou^  Councils? 


(ii)  What  functions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  should 
be  transferred  to  the  L.C.C- ? 

5.  What  other  views  does  your  Coun- 
cil wish  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  consider  in  framing  their 
policy? 


4.  (i)  As  a general  principle  transfer  of 
functions  is  preferable  to  delegation.  The 
following  might  be  considered  for  transfer: 
Building  regulation.  Health  visitors.  Child 
minding.  Maternity  and  child  welfare. 
Chiropody.  Day  Nurseries.  Vaccination/ 
immunisation.  Domestic  help.  Town  plan- 
ning. Shops  Acts. 

(ii)  None. 


5.  Until  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  determined  no 
more  than  tentative  replies  can  be  given  to 
the  above  questions  which  in  terms  assume 
the  continuance  of  this  authority.  Two 
considerations  should  however  be  borne  in 
mind  in  framing  policy  (i)  the  value  of  the 
history,  traditions,  and  sense  of  community 
attaching  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs  as 
successors  to  the  ancient  vestries;  and  (ii) 
the  desirability  that  the  cost  of  services 
should  be  demanded  of  the  public  by  the 
authority  providing  them. 


(Sgd.)  R.  H.  Jerman 

Town  Clerk 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Wandsworth 
18M  December,  1957 


16-f-W.E.  VOL.  T. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Wandsworth  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITHIN  THE  AREA  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH  OF  WANDSWORTH  BY  WHICH  LOCAL 
AUTHORITY  FUNCTIONS  ARE  ADMINISTERED 

Education 

Education  and  Youth  Employment  Services 
Education  and  its  ancillary  services  are  the  responsibility  o£  the  London  County 
Council  Detailed  administration  of  these  services  is  supervised  by  Divisional 
Education  Offices,  of  which  there  are  nine  covering  the  whole  of  the  County  of 
London  area.  The  area  of  Division  No.  9 consists  of  the  metropohtan  boroughs 
of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth.  ,..  . j . 

The  only  aspect  of  the  education  service  with  which  the  Wandsworth  Metro- 
politan Borough  Council  is  concerned  is  that  they  are  required  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  upon  the  managing  bodies  of  primary  schools. 


Enyiromnental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathtog  Places 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  these  establishments  is  the : responsibility 
of  the  metropolitan  borough  council.  Six  such  establishments  are  at  present  main- 
tained by  the  Borough  Council  and  two  additional  establishments  are  planned  for 
the  future.  Three  of  the  present  six  establishments  provide  slipper  hath  facilities; 
one  of  the  six  is  an  open  air  swimming  pool;  five  contain  indoor  swimming  pools. 

The  County  Council  has  also  provided  and  maintains  an  open  air  swimming 
pool  on  a public  common  under  its  control  within  the  area  of  the  borough. 

Disinfestatian  of  Premises  and  Articles 

This  function  is  under  the  control  of  the  Wandsworth  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for  controlling  the  discharge  of 
effluent  from  trade  premises  where  it  discharges  direct  into  sewers  under  the  control 
of  that  authority;  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  control  where  the 
discharge  is  into  sewers  under  its  own  control.  The  powers  concerning  the  discharge 
of  effluent  from  trade  premises  are  contained  in  Part  II  of  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  duty  of  providing  a mortuary  with  a post-mortem  room  rests  with  the 
Borough  Council  and  one  such  establishment  is  maintained  by  the  Wandsworth 
Borough  Council.  Recently,  however,  following  a reorganisation  throughout 
London  of  the  Coroners’  districts,  arrangements  were  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
Coroner  whose  district  includes  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth,  for  the  mortuary  in 
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Battersea,  maintained  by  the  Battersea  Borough  Council,  to  be  used  for  dead 
persons  taken  from  Wandsworth.  The  mortuary  in  Wandsworth  is  therefore  now 
maintained  only  for  use  in  an  emergency.  Appropriate  arrangements  have  been 
made  between  the  councils  of  the  Boroughs  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  to  meet 
the  Coroner’s  wishes  in  this  matter. 

Public  Conreniences 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  to  provide  and  maintain  public 
conveniences  for  both  sexes  throughout  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth.  The  number 
of  such  establishments  is  at  present  26. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  all  house  and  trade  refuse  within  the  Borough 
of  Wandsworth  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  Borough  Council  this  function  has  been  undertaken  on  the  Council’s 
behalf  by  one  or  more  contractors.  The  current  contract  expires,  however,  in  May, 
1959,  and  the  arrangements  to  be  made  upon  the  termination  of  this  contract  are 
now  under  consideration. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
The  powers  and  duties  regarding  the  regulation  and  sanitation  of  buildings  from 
the  environmental  health  point  of  view,  which  are  generally  contained  in  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  rest  with  the  Borough  Council. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

In  Wandsworth  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  maintaining  all  local 
sewers  and  approving  plans  for  the  provision  and  actual  construction  of  drains 
and  new  local  sewers.  The  sizes  of  the  sewers  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
Borough  Council  are  those  up  to  a maximum  diameter  of  four  feet. 

Except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  only  surface  water  drainage  is  involved,  the 
sewers  drain  into  main  sewers  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County 
Council,  as  also  is  the  responsibility  of  sewage  disposal. 

Street  Cleansing 

The  function  of  cleansing  all  the  247  miles  of  public  highways  and  footpaths  in 
the  borough,  and  the  ten  miles  of  public  footpaths  which  do  not  border  highways, 
rests  with  the  Borough  Cotmcil. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
Within  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth  there  are  five  cemeteries  (totalling  177 
acres),  two  crematoria,  and  eight  burial  grounds  (totalling  11  acres);  all  of  these 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  cemetery  (55  acres)  which  has  been  provided  and  is  maintained  by 
the  Council  of  the  neighbouring  metropolitan  borough  of  Lambeth.  Within  this 
latter  cemetery  a crematorium  has  recently  been  built.  The  burial  grounds  main- 
tained by  the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  are,  generally  speaking,  not  now  used 
but  the  occasion  does  arise  when  a grave  in  one  of  these  burial  grounds  has  to 
be  reopened  for  an  interment.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  future  requirements  of 
the  borough,  the  Wandsworth  Council  has  purchased  land  at  Tolworth,  Surrey, 
for  use  for  burial  purposes. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Borough  Council  maintains  within  the  area  of  the  borough  a park  of 
43  acres  in  extent  and  other  recreation  grounds  and  open  spaces  which  altogether 
16* 
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total  approximately  75  acres.  The  London  County  Council  also  maintains  one 
park  and  4 commons  which  are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  Bor  ugh  of  Wands- 
worth. A small  common,  Putney  Lower  Common,  and  a part  of  Wimbledon 
Common,  both  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Wimbledon  and  Putney 
Common  Conservators,  extend  into  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth.  Approximately 
30  acres  of  a park  under  the  management  of  the  neighbouring  Borough  of  Wimble- 
don also  extend  into  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth.  A fairly  substantial  part  of 
Richmond  Park  (approximately  233  acres),  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works,  also  extends  into  the  borough.  To  summarise,  the  public  open 
spaces  in  the  Borough  of  Wandsworth  under  the  control  of  local  or  other  public 
authorities  are  as  follows: 


Wandsworth  Borough  Council 

Wimbledon  Borough  Council 
London  County  Council  . ■ ■ ■ 

Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons  Conservators 
Ministry  of  Works  ....-• 


Approximate 

acreage 

75 

30 

688 

453 

233 


Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  aforementioned  figures  include  one  recreation  ground  of  some  five  and 
a half  acres  appropriated  by  the  Borough  Council  under  this  Act.  The  remainder 
of  the  Borough  Council’s  parks,  etc.,  were  appropriated  under  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Act,  1906. 


Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 

The  powers  available  to  local  authorities  regarding  the  provision  of  new  housing 
as  contained  in  the  Housing  Acts  are  concurrently  exercised  in  Wandsworth  by 
the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council.  The  approximate  number 
of  dwellings  controlled  within  Wandsworth  by  each  of  the  two  authorities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  as  follows: 

London  County  Council 13,700 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council 9,800 

Conflict  between  the  two  authorities  for  housing  sites  is  avoided  so  far  as  possible 
by  consultation  between  them  on  proposals  for  housing  development  in  the 
borough.  Both  local  authorities  maintain  housing  lists  and  a resident  of  the 
borough  can  register  on  either  list.  Limited  co-ordination  takes  place  between  the 
two  authorities  to  avoid  duplication  of  registration. 

Slum  Clearance 

The  powers  of  a local  authority  to  deal  with  unfit  housing  are  also  exercised 
concurrently  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council.  To  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  consultation  takes  place  between  the  two  authorities.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  task  of  dealing  with  unfit  housing  is  shared  equally  between 
the  two  authorities.  A substantial  number  of  slum  properties  have  to  be  cleared 
from  areas  zoned  for  redevelopment  for  industry  and  in  some  cases  the  County 
Council  undertakes  the  responsibility  for  rehousing  the  occupants  of  slum  proper- 
ties in  such  areas,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Borough  Council  may  make 
the  necessary  clearance,  etc.,  orders.  This  is  often  done  to  facilitate  the  relocation 
of  industry  in  pursuance  of  the  County  Council’s  planning  powers. 
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Assistance  to  Other  Bodies 

The  Borough  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  also  have  concurrent 
powers  regarding  the  giving  of  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants,  etc.,  to 
persons  and  other  bodies  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  houses. 
The  general  agreement  between  the  London  County  Council  and  metropolitan 
borough  councils  is  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  advances  for  the  acquisition  of 
individual  properties  are  concerned,  the  County  Council  will  not  consider  appli- 
cations in  respect  of  properties  within  the  area  of  a borough  where  the  borough 
council  itself  has  decided  to  make  advances  in  such  cases.  The  Borough  Council 
in  Wandsworth  uses  extensively  its  powers  under  the  Housing  and  allied  Acts 
to  make  advances  for  the  acquisition,  repair;  or  conversion  of  individual  properties 
and  the  advances  made  to  date  number  2,722  and  total  £3,227,260.  The  Borough 
Council  is  also  willing  to  consider  applications  from  housing  associations  and 
similar  bodies  for  loans  to  provide  housing  accommodation. 

The  Borough  Council  also  makes  grants  under  Part  II  of  the  Housing  Act  1949 
for  the  improvement  of  dwellings. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

The  regulation  of  buildings  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London  is  governed 
by  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930-39  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder.  Generally 
speaking,  at  present,  the  administration  of  these  provisions  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  London  County  Council;  District  Surveyors,  the  ofBcers  with  statutory 
duties  under  the  London  Building  Acts,  are  appointed  by  the  London  County 
Council.  One  or  two  minor  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Acts  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  borough  council.  These  relate  to  small  buildings  constructed  of 
temporary  materials  and  lamps  and  signs  which  overhang  public  highways.  Certain 
other  aspects  of  building — building  lines,  function  and  width  of  streets,  etc.,  are 
the  subject  of  consultation  between  the  authorities  before  the  decision  is  made 
by  the  County  Council. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

In  the  main  the  London  County  Council  is  the  responsible  authority.  The 
Borough  Council  has  no  functions. 

Mental  Health 

The  London  County  Council  exercises  these  functions. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948 

Under  this  Act  the  Borough  Council  makes  grants  to  certain  old  people’s  welfare 
bodies  and  deals  with  certain  burials  under  Section  50. 

Section  47  makes  the  Borough  Council  responsible  for  proceedings  relative  to 
the  removal  to  hospital  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention. 

Care  of  Children;  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 
These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  duty  is  exercised  entirely  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  London  County 
Council  collates  borough  returns. 
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Health  Education  , . . 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  authority  concerned  with  general  health 
education;  although  the  Borough  Council  has  recentiy  been  given  certain  powers 
under  section  82  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act  1957  to 
circulate  propaganda  on  the  topic  of  safety  in  the  home.  This  power  is  also  exer- 
cised  by  the  London  County  Council. 


Generally 

The  detailed  administration  of  these  personal  health  functions  for  which  the 
London  County  Council  is  responsible  is  supervised  by  Divisional  Medical 
Officers  of  which  there  are  nine  covering  the  whole  of  the  County  of  London. 
The  ar4  of  Division  No.  9 consists  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Battersea  and 

Wandsworth.  , , . , , . , , * 

The  detailed  administration  of  the  health  services  for  which  each  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  are  responsible  are  supervised  by 
a Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  r . t j ^ 

By  a tripartite  agreement  between  the  councils  of  the  London  County  and 
Battersea  and  Wandsworth  Boroughs,  the  posts  of  Divisional  Medical  Officer  for 
County  Health  Division  No.  9 and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Boroughs  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth,  are  jointly  held  by  one  man; 
and,  by  the  same  agreement,  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  has  two  Assistant 
Divisional  Medical  Officers,  one  of  whom  holds  the  joint  appointment  of  Assistant 
Divisional  Medical  Officer  'and  Deputy  Borough  Medical  Officer  for  the  Borough 
of  Wandsworth,  and  the  other  the  similar  appointment  in  relation  to  Battersea, 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  local  planning  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  is  the  London  County  Coimcil.  At  present  the  Borough  Council’s  only 
functions  regarding  planning  relate  to  the  control  of  advertisements,  the  powers 
and  duties  relating  to  these  having  generally  been  delegated  to  them  by  the 
London  County  Council.  The  Borough  Council  is  consulted,  however,  on  planning 
appUcations  so  far  as  is  required  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (General 
iJevelopment)  Order  1950. 

Proposals  have,  however,  been  agreed  for  further  delegation  of  certain  of  the 
powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  by  the  London  County 
Council  to  the  councils  of  metropolitan  boroughs. 

Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  authority  responsible  for  the  improvement 
of  highways  throughout  London,  but  metropolitan  borough  councils  may  carry 
out  improvements  if  they  consider  it  desirable  and  necessary.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  that  the  authority  initiating  a scheme  of  improvement  bears  the  cost 
involved.  Generally  speaking  the  practice,  by  agreement,  is  that  the  London  County 
Council  undertakes  major  improvements  and  the  Borough  Council  minor  improve- 
ments. This  division  of  responsibility  requires  close  consultation  between  the  two 
authorities  concerned. 

The  maintenance  of  all  highways  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 
The  maintenance  of  bridges  in  the  borough  is  divided,  the  County  Council  being 
responsible  for  some  and  the  metropolitan  borough  council  for  others.  The 
question  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  responsible  depends  on  which  authority  con- 
structed the  bridge.  The  one  responsible  for  the  construction  being  responsible  for 
its  subsequent  maintenance. 
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Street  Lighting 

The  lighting  of  all  public  highways  and  footpaths  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
borough  council. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  responsibility  for  this  function  is  the  London  County  Council’s. 

Parking  Spaces 

The  provision  of  parking  spaces  both  on  and  off  the  highways  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  borough  council. 

Road  Safety 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  this  particular  service  and  exercises  its 
various  powers  to  provide  propaganda,  exhibitions,  etc.,  contained  in  Section  5 
of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956. 

Bus  Shelters 

Metropolitan  borough  councils  recently  obtained  powers  to  provide  bus  shelters 
but,  generally  speaking,  in  Wandsworth  the  provision  of  shelters  is  considered  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  London  Transport  Executive.  In  one  or  two  isolated 
cases,  however,  where  the  Executive  have  refused  to  provide  a shelter  where  the 
Council  considered  one  was  necessary,  the  Council  has  undertaken  the  work. 

Private  Street  Works 

The  Borough  of  Wandsworth  is  a fully  developed  urban  area  and  the  question 
of  constructing  new  streets  and  the  provision  of  the  Private  Street  Works  Acts  does 
not  arise. 

R.  H.  Jerman 

Town  Clerk 

Municipal  Buildings, 

Wandsworth,  S.W.18. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Westminster  City  Council 


PART  I— HISTORICAL 


1.  Origin  of  Name 

Westminster  derives  its  name  from  the  minster  founded  in  the  7th  century  by 
Sebert  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who,  between  the  years  605  and  610  built  the 
church  to  the  honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Westminster  Abbey.  Being  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  London,  the  then 
metropolis  of  East  Saxony,  it  was  called  West  Minster,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  in  that  city. 

2.  Manor 

By  a Charter  of  King  Offa,  a.d.  785,  certain  land  was  conferred  upon  the  Abbey, 
and  became  the  Manor  of  West  Minster,  the  extent  of  which  has  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  Royal  Warrant. 

3.  Bishopric  and  City 

In  the  year  1540,  Westminster  Abbey  was  converted  into  a Bishopric,  whereupon 
by  law  and  custom  Westminster  became  a city.  The  Bishopric  was  abolished  in 
1550,  but  the  title  of  city  continued  to  be  applied,  and  Westminster  is  referred  to 
in  historical  records  as  ‘The  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster’. 

4.  Parliamentary  Borough 

Westminster  was  an  ancient  Parliamentary  Borough,  the  limits  of  its  franchise 
being  finally  defined  by  Letters  Patent  of  James  I,  dated  the  3rd  August,  1604,  to 
be  within  the  Manor  and  City  of  Westminster,  and  within  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  St.  Clement  Danes,  the  Liberty  and  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  always  excepted.  The  ancient  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Westminster 
included  all  the  parishes  now  comprised  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  which  until  the  year  1884  formed  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  Borough  of  Finsbury. 

5.  From  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  till  the  year  1884, 
Westminster  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament,  but  by  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats  Act,  1885,  the  ancient  Parliamentary  Borough  was  extinguished,  and  three 
new  Parhamentary  Boroughs  were  created,  each  returning  one  Member. 

6.  By  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918,  it  was  again  formed  into  one 
Parliamentary  Borough,  but  with  two  Parliamentary  Divisions,  each  Division 
returning  one  Member. 

7.  The  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1948,  constituted  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  a single  constituency  returning  one  Member. 
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8.  Metropolitan  Borough  and  City 

The  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Westminster  was  formed  by  the  Borough  of 
Westminster  Order  in  Council,  1900,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  London  Govern- 
ment Act,  1899,  which  Act  defined  the  area  to  be  the  area  of  the  ancient  Parlia- 
mentary Borough  of  Westminster,  comprising  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  Westminster;  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square;  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  Westminster;  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  the  district  of 
the  Strand  Board  of  Works  (which  comprised  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne,  West- 
minster; St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden;  St.  Mary-le-Strand;  St.  Clement  Danes;  and 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy),  and  including  the  Close 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster. 

9.  By  Royal  Charter  dated  the  29th  October,  1900,  it  was  declared  and  appointed 
that  the  Borough  should  be  a City  and  called  and  styled  ‘The  City  of  Westminster’, 
and  that  the  Council  for  the  Borough  should  be  called  and  styled  ‘The  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Councillors  of  the  City  of  Westminster’.  For  brevity,  the  Council 
is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘the  City  Council’. 

10.  One  Parish 

By  the  Westminster  City  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1921,  the  eleven 
parishes  comprised  in  the  City  of  Westminster  were,  as  from  the  1st  April,  1922, 
for  all  purposes  other  than  ecclesiastical  or  charitable  purposes  or  purposes  of 
Imperial  Taxes  or  Duties  or  purpose  of  Land  Tax,  formed  into  one  parish  called 
‘The  Parish  of  the  City  of  Westminster’. 


PART  II— AREA,  POPULATION  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE 

11.  The  area  of  the  City  of  Westminster  is  2,503  acres,  as  compared  with  the 
74,850  acres  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

12.  The  resident  population  is  diminishing,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


13.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  become,  and  is  becoming,  more  and  more  an 
important  business  and  trading  centre,  with  a large  (and  increasing)  day  population, 
estimated  at  500,000. 


Population 


Date 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1938 

1945 

1948 

1954 

1957 


City  of  Administrative 

Westminster  County  of  London 


183,011  4,536,267 

160,261  4,521,685 

141,317  4,483,249 

129,535  4,094,500 

124,000  4,062,800 

72,850  2,601,370 

100,900  3,339,100 

98,870  3,322,000 

95,930  3,254,000 
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14.  The  rateable  value  has  shown  a rapid  increase  since  the  formation  of  the 
City  Council,  as  follows: 


Rateable  Value 


City  of 

Administrative 

Westminster 

County  of  London 

£ 

£ 

1901 

5,392,803 

39,643,618 

1911 

6,425,553 

44,541,444 

1921 

7,854,753 

48,388,813 

1931 

10,730,945 

59,404,713 

1939 

10,900,648 

62,349,421 

1945 

9,635,198 

54,749,401 

1955-56  . 

11,335,329 

59,250,804 

1956-57  . 

24,140,842 

108,824,853 

1957-58  . 

19,737.242 

95,113,091 

Approximate  Proportion 
ofR.V.  of  Westminster  to 
R.V.  of  County  of  London 

One-seventh 

Do. 

One-sixth 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

One-fifth 

Two-ninths 

One-fifth 


15.  Westminster  has  the  highest  rateable  value  of  any  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


16.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  average  yearly  rate  in  the  £ levied  by 
the  City  Councii  during  each  of  the  following  periods: 


The  foUowing  are 


s.  d. 

1901-10 

6 6 

1910-20 

7 2 

1920-30 

10  1 

1930-39 

9 3 

1939^5 

12  1 

actual  rates  in  the 

£ levied  in: 

1945^6 

11  0 

1946-47 

10  0 

1947-48 

11  0 

1948-49 

13  6 (first  year  of  London  Equalisation 

Scheme) 

1955-56 

17  4 

1956-57 

10  10  (first  year  of  “New  List”) 

1957-58 

14  2 (second  year  of  “New  List”) 

The  rate  for  1958-59  is  14s.  6d.  The  amount  which  will  be  collected  by  the  City 
Council  will  be  over  £14,000,000,  of  which  only  £1,700,000  will  be  spent  by  the 
City  Council  on  its  own  services.  Of  the  balance,  over  £8,500,000  will  be  paid 
to  the  London  County  Council  towards  the  cost  of  that  authority’s  rate-borne 
services,  over  £2,000,000  is  the  City  Council’s  contribution  to  the  London  Equalisa- 
tion Scheme,  and  over  £1,500,000  will  be  paid  to  the  Metropolitan  Police. 


PART  III— REPRESENTATION  ON  OTHER  BODIES 

17.  From  the  year  1888  to  the  year  1918,  6 County  Councillors  were  elected  from 
the  area  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  i.e.,  double  the  number  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment returned  for  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  comprised  in  the  area.  By  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918,  the  number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
to  be  returned  for  the  Borough  was  fixed  at  2,  and  the  number  of  County  Coun- 
cillors was  reduced  accordingly  to  4. 
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Since  1948,  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  Electoral  Division  has  re- 
turned 3 County  Councillors. 

The  City  Council  appoints  2 members  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  one 
member  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 


PART  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE  AND 
ORGANISATION  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL 

18.  The  City  Council  consists  of  the  Mayor,  10  Aldermen  and  60  Councillors. 

Responsibility  for  direction  of  the  Council’s  functions  is  distributed  among 
1 1 Standing  Committees.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  ad  hoc. 

The  Council  delegates  to  its  Standing  Committees  the  functions  within  their 
respective  references,  except  functions  reserved  to  the  Council  (a)  by  statute 
(levying  of  rates  and  borrowing),  and  (b)  under  the  Council’s  Standing  Orders 
(e.g.,  fixed  establishments  of  staff,  appointment  of  Chief  and  Senior  Officers,  acqui- 
sition and  disposal  of  property,  making  by-laws,  capital  expenditure,  extension  of 
existing  services  and  provision  of  new  services). 

19.  The  Council’s  functions  are  discharged  by  departments  under  the  control  of 
the  following  Chief  Officers:  Town  Clerk.  City  Treasurer,  City  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (shared  with  Holbom  Metropolitan  Borough 
Council),  Director  of  Public  Cleansing,  Director  of  Housing  and  City  Librarian. 


PART  V— DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  CARRYING  OUT  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  FUNCTIONS 
IN  WESTMINSTER 

Section  I— Functions  Listed  in  Appendix  B to  Letter  from  Chairman  of  flie 
Royal  Commission  dated  17th  February,  1958 

EDUCATION 

20.  The  London  County  Council  is  the  local  Education  Authority  for  the  City  of 
Westminster. 

The  City  Council  is  the  ‘minor  authority’  for  the  City  under  the  Education  Act, 
1944.  Its  sole  duty  as  the  minor  authority  is  the  appointment  of  a proportion  of  the 
Managers  of  the  primary  schools  in  Westminster.  (The  Managers,  who  are  in  no 
way  accountable  to  the  City  Council,  have  limited  duties  in  relation  to  such 
matters  as  appointment  and  dismissal  of  headmasters  and  assistant  masters, 
organisation  and  curricula  of  the  schools,  minor  repairs  and  alterations  and  minor 
purchases  of  materials.) 

As  regards  County  secondary  schools,  the  City  Council  has  no  right  to  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  body,  hut  in  the  case  of  certain  voluntary  secondary 
schools,  the  County  Council  have  agreed  to  include  among  the  governors  appointed 
by  them  a person  nominated  by  the  City  Council. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

21.  (A)  Services  under  the  Control  of  the  City  Council 
Baths  and  Wash-houses. 

Disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles  (in  collaboration  with  Holbom  Metro- 
politan Borough  Council). 

Drainage  of  trade  premises. 
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Mortuary  and  post-mortem  accommodation  (in  collaboration  with  Holborn 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council). 

Public  Conveniences.  ^ j 4 ^ , 

Refuse  coUection  and  disposal.  (AU  of  the  City  Council  s refuse  and  part  of  the 
refuse  from  Paddington  and  St.  Marylehone  is  taken  by  barge  from  the 
City  Council’s  central  depot  and  deposited  at  Pitsea.) 

Sanitation  of  buildings. 

Local  sewers. 

Street  cleansing. 

Burial  grounds  and  cemeteries. 

Smaller  open  spaces  and  children’s  playgrounds. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

(B)  Services  under  the  Control  of  the  London  County  Council 
Regulation  of  buildings  under  London  Building  Acts. 

Main  sewers  and  sewage  disposal. 

Larger  open  spaces  (other  than  Royal  Parks). 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

(O  Port  Health  Functions 

The  part  of  the  River  Thames  geographically  within  the  City  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Port  Health  Anthority. 


HOUSING 


22.  (i)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  City  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
to  provide  housing  accommodation  in  Westminster. 

The  City  Council  has  provided  2,904  dwellings,  including  1,420  dwellings  since 
1945. 

The  London  County  Council  has  provided  983  dwellings  m Westminster,  but 
none  (apart  from  rebuilding)  since  1903. 

(ii)  Slum  Clearance 

The  City  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers.  The 
City  Council  must  notify  the  London  County  Council  of  its  proposals  and  the 
London  County  Council  can  give  counter  notice  of  intention  to  undertake  the 
clearance.  The  London  County  Council  have  not  hitherto  carried  out  clearance 
in  Westminster. 

(iii)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies 

The  City  Council  has  given  financial  assistance  to  two  housing  associations  in 
Westminster,  has  made  54  improvement  grants  and  advanced  the  total  sum  of 
£108,200  to  31  applicants  for  housing  loans. 

The  London  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers  with  regard  to  loans  and 
improvement  grants.  It  is  understood  that  the  County  Council  do  not  make  loans 
in  boroughs  where  (as  in  Westminster)  the  local  Council  do  so.  The  City  Council 
has  no  information  as  to  whether  the  County  Council  exercises  its  power  to  make 
improvement  grants  or  give  financial  assistance  to  Housing  Associations. 

(iv)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  By-laws 

The  London  County  Council  controls  the  erection  of  buildings  under  the  London 
Building  Acts  and  Town  Planning  Legislation. 

The  City  Council  enforces  by-laws  relating  to  tenement  houses. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

23.  (A)  Under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  the  City  Council  (i)  makes  contribu- 
tions to  voluntary  organisations  which  provide  meals  and  recreation  for  old  people; 

(ii)  arranges  for  the  burial  of  persons  where  no  other  suitable  arrangements  are 
made;  and 

(iii)  applies  to  the  Court  for  the  removal  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

Under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  the  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  receives  notification  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  and  transmits  copies 
to  the  London  County  Council  and  (if  appropriate)  head  teachers  of  schools. 
The  City  Council  supplies  to  medical  practitioners  forms  of  certificate  notifying 
infectious  diseases. 

(B)  Except  as  mentioned  in  (A)  all  local  authority  functions  relating  to  the 
following  personal  health  and  welfare  services  are  exercised  by  the  London  County 
Council: 

National  Health  Service. 

Mental  Health  Service. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  and  the  Disabled  Per- 
sons (Employment)  Act. 

Care  of  Children. 

Regulation  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Health  Education. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

24.  (A)  The  City  Council’s  functions  are  limited  to  the  following: 

(i)  the  exercise  of  powers  delegated  by  the  London  County  Council  relating 
to  the  control  of  advertisements  (excluding  areas  of  sjjecial  control); 

(ii)  the  right  to  consultation  by  the  London  County  Council  on  (a)  the  de- 
velopment plan,  and  (b)  applications  for  planning  permission  of  prescribed 
classes. 

(B)  Subject  to  (A)  the  London  County  Council  is  the  local  planning  authority. 
TRAFFIC 

25.  (i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  City  Council  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  roads  in  the  City 
(except  those  on  London  County  Council  Bridges)  and  file  construction  and 
improvement  of  all  roads  other  than  major  improvements  undertaken  by  the 
London  County  Council. 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

The  City  Council  is  responsible  for  all  street  lighting  except  on  Thames  bridges. 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  London  County  Council  makes  orders  assigning  names  to  streets  and 
buildings  and  numbers  to  buildings.  The  City  Council  enforces  the  provisions  of 
the  orders. 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

The  City  Council  and  the  London  County  Council  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
to  provide  parking  places  on  the  highway  at  a charge.  These  powers  have  been 
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exercised  in  Westminster  by  the  City  Council  but  not  by  the  London  County 

The  City  Council  has  power  to  provide  parking  places  off  the  highway.  It  has 
exercised  these  powers  on  a number  of  bombed  sites  and  has  formulated  a proposal 
for  the  erection  of  a multi-storey  car  park. 

(The  existing  free  car  parks  in  certain  streets  in  Westminster  are  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  not  by  the  City  Council.) 

(v)  Road  Safety 

The  City  Council  has,  by  agreement  with  four  other  local  authorities,  joined 
with  them  in  the  appointment  of  a Road  Safety  Committee  for  West  London  in 
the  discharge  of  their  statutory  duties. 

(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

The  City  Council  has  power  to  provide  bus  shelters  but  hitherto  they  have  been 
provided  in  Westminster  by  London  Transport. 

(vii)  Private  Street  Worts 

The  City  Council  is  the  appropriate  authority  but  in  the  centre  of  London  there 
is  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  function. 


Section  II — Other  Functions 

(A)  Services  under  the  Control  of  the  City  Council 

Amenity  Services 

26.  (i)  Lending  and  reference  libraries. 

(ii)  Accommodation  for  and  grants  to  community  associations  and  youth 
organisations., 

(iii)  Garden  and  window  box  competitions  for  (a)  residents  and  (b)  business 
houses. 

TrafiSc 

27.  (i)  Installation  and  maintenance  of  traffic  signs  and  signals,  pedestrian  cross- 
ings, pedestrian  subways. 

(ii)  Regulation  of  street  trading. 

Food  and  Drugs 

28.  Enforcement  of  food  and  drugs  legislation;  inspection  of  bakehouses,  dairies 
and  milk  shops. 

Other  Protective  Services 

29.  (i)  Licensing  of  common  lodging  houses,  slaughterhouses,  pet  animal  shops. 

(ii)  Registration  of  sellers  of  poison  and  promoters  of  small  lotteries. 

(iii)  Suppression  of  sanitary  nuisances  and  inspection  of  sanitary  condition  of 
shops  and  factories. 

(iv)  Examination  of  heating  appliances  and  crash  helmets. 

(v)  Orders  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

(vi)  Civil  Defence.  The  City  Council  is  ‘corps  authority’  for  the  Headquarters, 
Warden  and  Welfare  (in  part)  sections  and  for  decontamination,  cleansing  of 
persons,  disposal  of  the  dead,  salvage,  emergency  repairs  to  homes,  clearance  of 
road  debris  and  information  centres. 
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(B)  Serrices  under  the  Control  of  tiie  London  County  Council 
Amenity  Services 

30.  Entertainments  in  Victoria  Embankment  Gardens. 

Protective  Services 

31.  (i)  The  London  Fire  Brigade. 

(ii)  Ambulance  Service. 

(iii)  Dangerous  structures. 

(iv)  Licensing  of  premises  for  public  entertainments  (including  boxing,  wrestling 
and  greyhound  racing),  employment  agencies,  petroleum  stores. 

(v)  Registration  of  celluloid  storage,  disabled  and  old  people’s  homes,  employ- 
ment and  nurses  agencies,  storage  of  explosives,  massage  establishments,  theatrical 
employers,  war  charities,  disabled  persons  charities. 

(vi)  Hours  of  closing  of  shops;  weights  and  measures. 

(vii)  Thames  flood  prevention. 

(viii)  Fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs. 

(ix)  Local  taxation  licences. 

(x)  Local  authority  functions  related  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

(xi)  Civil  Defence — ^The  London  County  Council  is  ‘corps  authority’  for  the 
Ambulance  and  Casualty  Collecting,  Rescue  and  Welfare  (in  part)  sections  and  for 
emergency  feeding,  evacuation,  and  care  of  homeless. 


PART  VI— DEFECTS  IN  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

32.  The  City  Council  does  not  assert  that  the  services  provided  by  the  upper-tier 
authorities  are  not  administered  efficiently  having  regard  to  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  provision  of  a wide  variety  of  complex  services  over  very  large  and 
densely  populated  areas. 

33.  The  City  Council  considers  that  the  defects  in  the  present  arrangements 
spring  from  the  unsatisfactory  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under 
review  rather  than  from  administrative  imperfections.  This  has  led,  contrary  to 
the  traditional  principles  of  English  local  government,  to  the  concentration  of 
virtually  aU  social  services  in  the  hands  of  the  upper-tier  authorities,  leaving  too 
few  services  in  the  hands  of  too  many  lower-tier  authorities. 

34.  The  consequences  are: 

(1)  The  upper-tier  authorities  are  exercising  many  functions  of  an  intimate  and 
personal  character  over  very  large  areas  so  densely  populated  that  the 
contact  between  elected  representatives  and  the  electorate  must  necessarily 
be  impersonal  and  remote,  and  local  government  has  become  local  in 
name  only. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  certain  of  the  impersonal  services  administered  by  the 
existing  upper-tier  authorities  which  could  be  more  effectively  provided 
by  a single  authority  are  in  fact  provided  by  several  authorities. 

(3)  The  functions  of  the  existing  lower-tier  authorities  are  so  limited  in  scope 
and  importance  that  membership  of  such  authorities  has  a dwindling 
attraction  for  persons  of  the  right  calibre. 

(4)  Some  of  the  existing  lower-tier  authorities  are  so  limited  in  area,  popu- 
lation and  resources  fliat  they  are  not  equipped  for  the  provision  of  services 
other  than  the  limited  services  at  present  administered  by  them. 
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35  The  City  Council  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  area  under  review  (which  has  never  been  adapted  to  meet  the 
changes  both  in  the  character  of  the  area  and  the  scope  of  local  authority  services) 
should  be  comprehensively  revised  and  brought  into  line  with  accepted  concepts 
of  local  government.  The  City  Council  submits  for  consideration  the  proposals 
outlined  in  the  foUowing  part  of  this  memorandum. 


PART  VII— VIEWS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  ON 
REMEDYING  THE  DEFECTS 

36  Local  government  services  should,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  be  ad- 
ministered on  a truly  local  basis  by  authorities  which,  whilst  large  enough  to  ensure 
that  their  resources  are  sufficient  to  support  such  services,  are  nevertheless  not  so 
large  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  elected  representatives  to  keep  in  touch  with 

local  problems.  , . , , , ^ 

In  the  area,  under  review,  however,  which  includes  a large  area  oi  concentrated 
urban  development,  there  are  certain  impersonal  services  which  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  divide  between  a number  of  contiguous  authorities  within  the 
area.  These  services  do  not  require  continuous  local  contact,  and  should,  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  efficiency  and  flexibility  be  administered  by  a single  authority 
over  as  large  an  area  as  possible.  This  area  should  be  substantially  greater  than 
the  existing  Administrative  County  of  London  (the  boundary  of  which  is  still  that 
determined  in  1855  and  has  no  regard  to  present  circumstances)  but  not  necessarily 
as  large  as  the  area  under  review.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  following  paragraphs 
as  ‘the  New  Greater  London’. 

37.  The  City  Conncil  therefore  proposes  that  there  should  be  a two-tier  system 
for  the  New  Greater  London,  but  in  such  a system  the  lower-tier  authorities,  who 
would  be  more  closely  in  tonch  with  the  electorate,  should  be  responsible  for 
administering  all  local  government  services  except  those  set  out  in  para.  40,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council  ought,  for  the  reasons  given,  to  be  administered 
over  the  whole  of  the  New  Greater  Loudon.  These  lower-tier  authorities  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  ‘most-purpose’  authorities. 

38.  The  number  and  size  of  the  new  most-purpose  authorities  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Each  should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  population  to  provide  a convenient 
and  economic  unit  of  administration,  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  effective  local  control  by  the  elected  members  and  the  acquisition  by 
the  authority’s  principal  officers  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  area. 

(2)  Each  should  have  sufficient  resources  to  enable  it  to  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  service. 

39.  The  City  Council  considers  that  the  optimum  population  of  the  most-pur- 
pose  authorities  should  be  in  the  region  of  200,000.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  new 
authorities  would  have  something  short  of  county  borough  status,  this  figure  may 
seem  high  in  relation  to  (i)  the  proposal  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  (at  present 
before  Parliament)  to  make  100,000  the  population  at  which  county  borough  status 
can  be  achieved,  and  (ii)  the  fact  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  existing  county 
boroughs  have  populations  of  less  than  200,000.  However,  the  City  Council  feels 
that  in  a conurbation  it  is  possible,  owing  to  the  density  of  population  and  the 
easier  means  of  communication,  to  have  larger  units  than  elsewhere  without  sacri- 
ficing local  control. 
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It  would  clearly  be  unnecessary  and  undesirable  for  all  the  most-purpose 
authorities  to  be  of  equal  size.  Some  would  doubtless  be  smaller  than  the  optimum 
figure.  Others  would  be  larger;  indeed,  certain  metropolitan  boroughs  have  at 
present  populations  in  excess  of  200,000,  and  the  City  Council  certainly  does  not 
recommend  that  they  should  be  reduced  in  size. 

In  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  the  most-purpose  authorities  the  City 
Council  would  wish  to  see  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the  existing  local 
government  areas  with  their  local  loyalties  and  sense  of  community.  As  far  as 
possible,  therefore,  the  areas  of  the  new  most-purpose  authorities  should  be  created 
by  the  amalgamation,  rather  than  the  fragmentation,  of  the  present  areas. 

The  City  Council  does  not  consider  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with 
the  historical  boundary  of  the  City  of  London  or  the  traditional  functions  of  the 
City  Corporation. 

40.  The  functions  of  the  single  upper-tier  authority  for  the  New  Greater  London 
should  be  the  following: 

Fire  Service 

Experience  during  World  War  II  proved  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a unified 
fire  service  for  a wide  area,  for  reasons  of  economy,  efficiency,  standardisation  of 
equipment  and  flexibility  of  operation. 

Ambulances 

If  ambulances  are  to  remain  a local  government  service  they  should  be  provided 
by  the  upper-tier  authority  for  similar  reasons  to  those  given  for  the  fire  service. 

Main  Drainage 

There  can  only  be  a limited  number  of  outfalls  for  the  main  drainage  of  the 
New  Greater  London,  and  the  main  sewers  leading  to  these  must  pass  through 
the  areas  of  several  local  authorities.  Therefore,  prima  facie,  control  of  the  whole 
system  should  be  with  a single  authority. 

Flood  Prevention 

This  is  a matter  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  a whole  for  the  New  Greater 
London  in  view  of  the  large  area  affected  by  the  River  Thames  and  its  tributaries. 

Wholesale  Markets 

The  Runciman  Committee  on  Horticultural  Markets  recognised  that  the  prob- 
lem of  horticultural  marketing  affected  London  as  a whole,  and  they  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a London  Market  Authority  to  control  the  development  of 
horticultural  markets  in  the  Greater  London  area.  In  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  authority  the  Runciman  Committee  were  no  doubt  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  existing  local  authority  with  jurisdiction  extending 
over  the  whole  of  that  area.  If,  however,  an  upper-tier  authority  is  created  for 
the  New  Greater  London,  this  should  be  the  proper  authority  for  wholesale 
markets.  Such  authority  should  be  responsible  for  the  siting  of  the  markets  and  for 
laying  down  general  rules  for  their  control  and  management. 

The  most-purpose  authorities  in  whose  areas  markets  are  situated  might  well 
be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  markets. 

OverspiU  Housing 

This  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  upper-tier  authority  in  order  to  secure  a co- 
ordinated programme  for  the  whole  of  the  New  Greater  London  and,  in  particular, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  competition  between  the  most-purpose  authorities  for 
sites  beyond  ie  boundaries  of  that  area. 
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All  Other  housing  functions  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  most-purpose 
authorities. 

Preparation  of  Overall  Development  Plan 

It  would  be  wrong  for  a number  of  separate  authorities  within  the  New  Greater 
London  each  to  attempt  to  plan  its  own  area  without  regard  to  the  planning  of  the 
adjoining  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  authorities  attempted  to  co-ordinate 
their  development  plans  much  effort  would  have  to  be  expended  upon  consultation 
between  two  or  even  more  authorities,  and  even  so,  no  one  would  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  a properly  balanced  plan  was  followed  for  the  development  of  the  area 
as  a whole.  The  single  upper-tier  authority  should,  therefore,  prepare  an  overall 
development  plan  in  consultation  with  the  most-purpose  authorities. 

All  other  planning  functions  should  be  exercised  by  the  most-purpose  authorities. 

Certain  Education  Functions 

(i)  Higher  Technological  Education 

Higher  technological  education  is  available  not  only  at  the  Universities  and  the 
national  colleges  established  for  certain  industries,  but  also  at  colleges  of  advanced 
technology  (which  award  the  Diploma  of  Technology)  and  regional  colleges  (which 
cater  only  for  students  above  the  age  of  18  and  attract  them  from  a wide  area) 
provided  or  assisted  by  the  local  education  authorities. 

The  functions  of  the  local  education  authorities  relating  to  this  branch  of 
further  education  do  not  require  local  direction,  and  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
them  to  be  exercised  by  the  upper-tier  authority. 

(ii)  Training  of  Teachers 

This  is  a service  which  is  provided  by  only  a few  local  education  authorities 
under  arrangements  co-ordinated  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  it  does  not 
call  for  local  control.  The  training  of  teachers  could  be  better  undertaken  by  the 
upper-tier  authority  than  by  the  most-purpose  authorities. 

(iii)  University,  etc.,  Awards 

In  order  to  ensme  that  the  practice  governing  awards  is  the  same  for  the  whole 
area,  it  is  desirable  that  the  making  of  awards  in  aid  of  University  and  higher 
technological  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  upper-tier  authority. 

AU  the  remaining  powers  of  a local  education  authority  should  be  exercised 
by  the  most-purpose  authorities. 

Administration  of  Justice 

All  local  authority  functions  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  outside 
the  City  of  London  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  upper-tier  authority  as  the  City 
Council  does  not  contemplate  that  each  of  the  most-purpose  authorities  should 
have  a separate  commission  of  the  peace. 


Constitution,  etc.,  of  Upper-Tier  Authority 

41.  The  single  upper-tier  authority  should  be  a corporate  body  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  appointed  annually  by  each  of  the  most-purpose 
authorities  from  within  their  membership. 

The  upper-tier  authority  should  have  power  to  levy  precepts  on  the  most-purpose 
authorities.  r r 
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Constitution,  etc.,  of  Most-purpose  Authorities 

42.  The  most-purpose  authorities  should  be  corporate  bodies  comprising  a mayor, 
10  aldermen  and  60  councillors  (on  the  lines  of  the  existing  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils). 

The  Councillors  should  be  elected  at  triennial  elections.  The  Aldermen  should,  as 
at  present,  be  elected  for  six  years,  one  half  retiring  in  the  year  of  each  triennial 
election  of  Councillors. 

43.  The  most-purpose  authorities  might  well  associate  together  in  a body  some- 
what similar  to  the  present  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
so  as  to  facilitate  joint  consideration  of  matters  of  common  interest  and  any 
necessary  co-ordination  of  their  activities. 


Summary  of  City  Council’s  Proposals 

44.  (1)  A single  upper-tier  authority,  appointed  by  the  most-purpose  authorities, 
should  administer  the  services  referred  to  in  para.  40  throughout  the  New  Greater 
London,  which  should  be  substantially  larger  than  the  existing  County  of  London, 
but  not  necessarily  as  large  as  the  area  under  review. 

(2)  All  local  authority  services,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  para.  40,  should 
be  administered  in  the  New  Greater  London  by  directly  elected  most-purpose 
authorities  conforming  to  the  criteria  mentioned  in  para.  38. 

45.  In  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council  the  re-organisation  of  local  government 
in  the  New  Greater  London  on  the  foregoing  lines  would  achieve  the  following 
objectives: 


(1)  The  discontinuance  of  the  existence  of  authorities  which  owing  to  lack 
of  adequate  size,  population  or  resources  can  administer  only  a limited 
number  of  services  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a number  of  most-purpose  authorities  essentially 
local  in  character  but  with  adequate  resources  and  functions  of  a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  character  to  attract  the  best  type  of  voluntary 
service. 

(3)  A reduction  in  the  cost,  without  impairment  of  the  efficiency  or  local 
control,  of  existing  lower-tier  authority  services  by  reason  of  (i)  their  being 
operated  over  larger  areas  and  (ii)  a reduction  in  senior  administrative 
posts. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a central  authority,  appointed  by  and  accountable  to 
the  most-purpose  authorities,  whose  powers  would  be  limited  to  the 
exercise  of  specific  functions  which  in  the  interests  of  the  population  are 
best  exercisable  over  the  whole  area  of  the  New  Greater  London  and  do 
not  require  local  control. 

A.  G.  Dawtry 

Town  Clerk 


Westminster  City  Hall, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2. 

24th  April,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Woolwich  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

1.  INTRODUCTORY 

This  Memorandum  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

PART  I Factual  introduction  and  note  of  special  features  of  the  Borough. 

Also  a general  description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the 
Council’s  area  for  carrying  out  the  statutory  functions  of  a Local 
Government  character. 

PART  II.  An  analysis  of  the  defects  and  shortcomings  which  the  Council 
sees  in  the  present  arrangements,  together  with  certain  suggestions 
for  the  transfer  or  delegation  of  specific  functions  from  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

PART  III.  An  outline  of  the  views  of  the  Borough  Council  on  the  constitu- 
tional reorganisation  of  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


PART  I 

FACTUAL  INTRODUCTION  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES 
OF  THE  BOROUGH 

Woolwich  is  the  second  largest  in  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  It  comprises 
13  sq.  miles,  with  a population  of  approximately  148,000.  The  Borough  includes  22 
Electoral  Wards  with  a Council  numbering  64.  There  are  6 members  of  the  London 
County  Council  representing  the  Borough  and  2 Parliamentary  constituencies.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Borough  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  and  was  established  in 
1900  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Woolwich  Local  Board  of  Health,  the  Plum- 
stead  Vestry  and  the  Eltham  Committee  of  the  Lee  Board  of  Works.  The  parishes 
of  Woolwich,  Plumstead  and  Eltham  became  the  Parish  of  the  Borough  of  Wool- 
wich on  the  1st  April,  1930. 

Unlike  most  of  the  internal  buUt-up  London  Boroughs,  Woolwich,  as  the  ex- 
treme outskirting  south-eastern  London  Borough,  has  undergone  very  considerable 
development  during  the  last  30  years,  particularly  in  the  Eltham  area.  As  a result 
of  this  development  Woolwich,  apart  from  the  London  County  Council,  has  always 
been  the  foremost  housing  authority  in  London.  The  Council  owns  many  large 
housing  estates  and,  in  addition,  general  improvements  were  carried  out  in  the 
Borough  comprising  street  widenings,  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  the  erection 
of  many  public  buildings. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1914-18  War,  the  Woolwich  Council  has  erected  7,632 
permanent  dwellings  and  carried  out  33  conversions  and  is  stiU  continuing  an 
extensive  building  programme  for  future  years. 

There  are  154  miles  of  road  in  the  Borough,  including  two  main  arterial  roads, 
the  Sidcup  Road  (A20)  and  the  Rochester  Way  (A2). 

Woolwich  has  extensive  open  spaces  comprising  a total  area  of  1,200  acres. 
These  include  the  Borough  Council’s  own  open  spaces,  London  County  Council 
open  spaces  and  military  commons. 
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Industry  and  Commerce  in  Woolwich 

Industrial  Woolwich  comprises,  apart  from  the  Royal  Ordnance  factories,  about 
200  firms  with  more  than  20  employees  each,  and  innumerable  smaller  firms.  The 
principal  industries  are  engineering,  electrical,  and  building.  The  five  largest 
firms,  which  between  them  employ  about  19,000  persons,  are  Siemens  Edison 
Swan  Ltd.,  Standard  Telephones  & Cables,  Ltd.  of  North  Woolwich,  W.  T.  Henley’s 
Telegraph  Works  Co.  Ltd.  of  North  Woolwich,  Associated  Motor  Cycles,  Ltd.,  and 
Oliver  Pell  Control,  Ltd. 

The  economic  life  of  the  Borough  is  bound  up  with  the  Royal  Arsenal  which 
is  now  composed  of  the  Royal  Gun  and  Carriage  Factory,  the  Royal  Ammunition 
Factory,  the  Royal  Filling  Factories,  and  Inspection  and  Research  Departments 
for  the  Services,  the  whole  covering  1,200  acres.  It  is  the  nucleus  for  the  national 
expansion  of  munition  work  in  war. 


Royal  Boildings 

In  addition  to  the  Royal  Arsenal,  there  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  the 
Royal  Military  Repository.  Woolwich  is  the  Depot  and  Headquarters’  Mess  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks  occupy  a consider- 
able frontage  adjoining  Woolwich  Common. 

The  Royal  Dockyard  adjoining  the  river  is  also  a feature  of  the  Borough. 

The  Eltham  area  of  the  Borough  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  including 
Royalty.  The  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  former  Royal  Eltham  Palace  still  exists. 

North  Woolwich 

A part  of  the  Borough  lies  north  of  the  River  Thames  and  is  connected  with  the 
main  part  of  the  Borough  by  the  Free  Ferry  and  a footway  tunnel.  North  Wool- 
wich has  definite  historical  associations  with  Woolwich,  its  inhabitants  having 
always  maintained  a strong  and  traditional  affinity  with  the  residents  of  the 
Borough  living  south  of  the  river.  They  regard  themselves  essentially  as  being 
part  of  one  and  the  same  community. 

North  Woolwich  is  a valuable  asset  to  the  Borough  financially  as  it  includes 
part  of  the  North  Thames  Gas  Board,  part  of  the  Royal  Docks,  the  London  County 
Council  Northern  Outfall  Sewer  and  the  factories  of  Standard  Telephones  & Cables, 
Ltd.,  Harland  & Wolff,  Ltd.,  and  W.  T.  Henley’s  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Ltd.  These 
organisations,  with  others,  represent  a very  considerable  rateable  value  as  far  as 
the  Borough  is  concerned  amounting  to  some  £180,317.  The  Council  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  North  Woolwich  should  always  form  part  of  the  Borough. 

Redevelopment  in  the  Borough 

The  position  of  Woolwich  is  unique  as  far  as  redevelopment  is  concerned.  Al- 
though the  London  County  Council  is  the  Town  Planning  Authority  for  the 
County,  that  Council  some  years  ago  agreed  to  allow  the  Woolwich  Council  to 
redevelop  a large  area  of  the  older  part  of  the  Borough  comprising  approximately 
62  acres.  The  Woolwich  Council  is  financially  responsible  for  this  scheme  and  was 
allowed  to  proceed  with  it  because  of  the  large  labour  potential  it  possessed  as 
well  as  the  technical  skill  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  scheme. 

The  Council  is  also  proceeding  with  other  schemes  of  redevelopment  in  various 
parts  of  the  Borough. 
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Direct  Labour  Organisation 

The  legaUty  of  the  carrying  out  of  work  by  a local  authority  with  its  own  direct 
labour  organisation  was  estabhshed  by  Woolwich  in  a High  Court  Case  in  March, 
1929  and  such  an  organisation  has  now  been  a special  feature  of  Woolwich  local 
government  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  building  houses  and  flats  by  this 
method,  the  Council  has  also  erected  many  public  buildings,  such  as  libraries, 
clinics,  municipal  buildings  and  community  centres.  . 

The  appropriate  Ministries  are  well  aware  of  the  valuable  contribution  made 
by  Woolwich  with  its  direct  labour  organisation  and  there  has  never  been  any 
difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  loan  sanction  when  schemes  have  been  under- 
taken  in  this  way. 

Refuse  Destructor 

Woolwich  is  exceptional  with  regard  to  its  refuse  disposal  as  the  Council  has 
its  own  Refuse  Destructor  Plant  where  all  the  refuse  collected  in  the  Borough  is 
burnt.  This  system  of  refuse  destruction  has  been  used  for  many  years,  and  al- 
though the  problem  of  refuse  disposal  in  Loudon  is  exercising  the  minds  of  all 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  Woolwich  will  retain  its  present  advantageous 
position  in  the  future. 

Market  Rights  in  Woolwich 

There  are  at  present  two  markets  in  Woolwich,  one  known  as  Woolwich  Market, 
or  sometimes  as  the  'Old  Market,’  which  dates  back  to  James  I,  and  the  other,  a 
covered  market,  sometimes  known  as  the  ‘New  Market,’  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  26  years. 

Market  rights  in  Woolwich  have  their  origin  in  two  Charters,  one  granted  in 
16,  James  I,  and  the  other  in  54,  Henry  III,  under  which  the  present  Woolwich 
Market  and  the  former  Plumstead  Market  were  respectively  constituted. 

Section  4 of  the  Woolwich  Borough  Council  Act,  1903,  provides  that  the  Letters 
Patent  of  James  I (relating  to  Woolwich  Market)  and  all  the  powers,  authorities, 
rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Council  in  relation  thereto  under  the  Letters 
Patent  and  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  London  Government  Act, 
1899,  and  the  London  (Woolwich)  Scheme,  1900,  made  thereunder,  or  otherwise, 
including  the  power  to  levy  tolls  and  to  demand  and  take  charges  in  respect  of 
such  markets,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Borough,  and  all  such 
Letters  Patent  and  Acts  and  Schemes  shall  be  read  and  have  effect  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  Borough  had  been  referred  to  therein  instead  of  the  said  Parish. 

Today  the  Borough  Council  continues  to  operate  and  control  the  Beresford 
Square  Market  and  also  a covered  market  on  a site  in  the  close  vicinity  in  Plum- 
stead  Road,  and  stalls  on  other  approved  sites. 

Woolwich  is  exempt  from  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts 
regarding  the  licensing  of  street  traders  and  operates  exclusively  under  its  old 
Charter  rights. 


Civil  Defence 

Woolwich,  like  other  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  is  a scheme-making  authority  under 
the  Civil  Defence  Acts.  The  Borough  has  always  played,  and  still  plays,  a leading 
part  in  Civil  Defence  and  possesses  two  Control  Centres  constructed  since  the  War. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  recent  County  of  Loudon  Plan,  Woolwich  and  the 
adjoining  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Greenwich  have  been  constituted  an  Area. 
The  Town  Clerk  of  Woolwich  has  been  appointed  the  Area  Controller. 
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staff  Employed  by  the  Woolwich  Borough  Council  on  1st  April,  1958 


' Department 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Total 

Town  Clerk’s  .... 

— 

55 

55 

Hallkeeping  .... 

38 

4 

42 

Catering  .... 

20 

3 

23 

Baths 

77 

17 

94 

Markets  .... 

1 

2 

3 

Cemeteries  .... 

54 

8 

62 

Borough  Treasurer’s  . 

— 

75 

75 

Borough  Engineer’s  . 

1,180 

143 

1,323 

Housing 

8 

69 

77 

Health  ..... 

15 

30 

45 

Libraries 

18 

61 

19 

Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  North 
West  Kent  Joint  Crematorium 
Committee  .... 

4 

3 

7 

1,415 

470 

1,885 

The  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  North  West  Kent  Joint  Crematorium 

Committee 

The  Woolwich  Council  was  the  sponsoring  authority  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Crematorium  in  its  Eltham  Cemetery  in  July,  1955.  The  Joint  Committee  com- 
prises representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Woolwich  and  Greenwich, 
the  Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Erith  and  Bexley,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Crayford 
and  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup.  The  areas  of  these  authorities  together  include  a 
population  of  approximately  half  a miUiou. 

The  whole  of  the  administrative  work  in  connection  with  the  Crematorium  is 
carried  out  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department  at  Woolwich.  The  Town  Clerk  of 
Woolwich  is  the  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is 
the  Medical  Referee,  the  Borough  Treasurer  is  the  Financial  Officer  and  the 
Borough  Engineer  is  the  Surveyor  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

2,191  cremations  were  carried  out  during  the  year  1957-58. 


Present  Arrangements  for  Carrying  out  the  Following  Services: 

(a)  Education 

This  service  is  administered  exclusively  by  the  London  County  Council.  The 
Borough  Council  does,  however,  nominate  some  41  Managers  to  the  11  education 
groups  representing  27  primary  schools  in  this  area.  The  Council  also  nominates 
9 Managers  to  the  hke  number  of  voluntary  schools. 

Three  members  of  the  Borough  Council  serve  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Woolwich  Polytechnic,  and  the  Council  makes  an  annual  contribution  of  £500 
towards  special  facilities  for  Woolwich  students. 

(b)  Environmental  Health  Services 

Except  where  is  otherwise  mentioned,  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  all 
the  various  functions  listed  under  this  head  in  Appendix  ‘B’  which  accompanied 
the  Commission’s  letter  of  the  17th  February. 

The  Council  maintains  three  covered  swimming  baths  and  also  slipper  baths  in 
North  Woolwich;  three  cemeteries;  one  mortuary;  and  public  conveniences  at  23 
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separate  sites.  The  Council  owns  and  maintains  190  acres  of  park  land  and  open 

^Whilst  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  are  the  responsitulity  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  providing  and  maintaining 
all  local  sewers  within  its  area  and  for  dealing  with  drainage  applications  from 

private  developers.  , , . ..i,  t>i,  • r -r  ■ . 

The  Borough  Council  exercises  powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Training 
and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and  also  makes  grants  to  voluntary  bodies  thereunder. 


(c)  Housing 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  Part  II  of  this  Memorandum. 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  now 
concurrent  powers  and  functions  under  the  Housing  Acts.  The  provision  of  new 
housing  accommodation  for  general  need  and  also  new  dwellings  in  connection 
with  slum  clearance  is  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  a predetermined  programme 
agreed  between  the  County  and  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  It  is  significant,  however, 
to  mention  that  since  the  war  the  Borough  Council  has  built  3,234  new  dwellings 
whereas  the  London  County  Council  has  completed  1,664  dwellings  in  this  Borough 
during  the  same  period.  The  sites  intended  to  be  allocated  for  the  second  period  in 
the  Development  Plan  show  134  acres  to  be  developed  by  the  Borough  Council  and 
69  acres  by  the  London  County  Council. 

In  addition  to  its  own  Local  Authority  housing,  the  Borough  Council  has 
sponsored  and  given  financial  assistance  to  a Housing  Association  which  has  pro- 
vided 113  dwellings.  Here  the  Council  has  the  right  to  nominate  the  tenants  for  a 
period  of  60  years. 

The  Council  has  made  full  use  of  the  powers  and  functions  contained  in  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  lend  money  for 
house  purchase.  Altogether  £5,260,000  has  been  advanced  in  this  way  since  the 
inception  of  the  scheme,  covering  some  7,400  separate  applications.  Of  this, 
£2,840,000  has  been  advanced  since  the  war. 

The  London  County  Council  is  the  responsible  Authority  for  administering  the 
London  Building  Acts  and  By-laws  made  thereunder. 

Since  the  Council  decided  to  operate  the  improvement  grant  provisions  of  the 
1949  Housing  Act,  some  £44,000  has  been  paid  in  grants  for  the  improvement  of 
dwellings  in  the  Borough. 


(d)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

All  the  several  matters  referred  to  under  this  head  in  Appendix  B with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two  items  and  Sections  47  and  50  of  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  are  at  present  administered  by  the  London  County  Council  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  dealt 
with  by  the  Borough  Council  who  also  undertakes  the  primary  responsibility  for 
publicising  health  education. 

The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  administered  the  personal  health  services 
from  their  inception  until  their  transfer  to  the  County  Council  in  1948  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  under  County  administration,  the  London  area  is  divided 
into  nine  divisions  for  health  purposes,  a Divisional  Medical  Officer  being  in 
charge  of  each  division  assisted  by  medical,  nursing  and  administrative  staff.  A 
Divisional  Health  Committee,  which  has  on  it  representatives  nominated  by  the 
Borough  Councils,  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  work  of 
the  division.  The  County  Council  Central  Health  Committee,  however,  is  the 
Committee  which  decides  poUcy  and  votes  expenditure. 
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The  personal  health  services  administered  at  divisional  level  include  Ante- 
Natal  and  Child  Welfare  Clinics  and  Health  Centres,  health  visiting,  Home  Help 
Service,  vaccination  and  immunisation,  care  and  after-care  of  the  sick,  notification 
of  births,  child  life  protection,  provision  of  nurseries  and  the  Chiropody  Service. 
The  Home  Nursing  Service  is  a County  responsibility  and  is  provided  on  behalf 
of  the  County  by  local  voluntary  nursing  associations.  The  School  Health  Service 
is  largely  administered  through  the  divisional  organisation. 

Health  functions  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council,  but  mainly 
administered  centrally  from  County  Hall,  are  the  Domicihary  Midwifery  Service, 
the  Mental  Health  Service,  the  Ambulance  Service,  Care  of  Children,  housing 
inspection  and  the  declaration  of  slum  clearance  areas  (concurrently  with  Borough 
Councils),  Shops  Act  inspections  (partly  by  both  authorities),  welfare  functions 
under  Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  diseases  of  animals. 

When  the  personal  health  services  were  transferred  from  the  Borough  Council 
to  the  County  Council  in  1948,  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  remained 
responsible  for  the  environmental  health  services,  and  the  following  are  the  main 
duties  of  the  Council’s  Health  Department  at  the  present  time:  public  health 
inspection  and  abatement  of  nuisances;  housing  and  slum  clearance;  Clean  Air 
Act  and  smoke  control  areas;  overcrowding  surveys  and  reports;  all  Rent  Act 
inspections  and  the  issue  of  Certificates  of  Disrepair;  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases,  disinfection  and  disinfestation;  removal  of  old  persons;  burial  of  dead; 
co-operation  with  voluntary  bodies  on  old  people’s  welfare;  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  food  supplies  and  Abattoir  inspection;  health  education  (concurrent 
powers);  Shops  Act  (concurrent  powers);  provision  of  mortuaries  and  cleansing 
stations;  inspection  of  factories  (hygienic  aspects). 

(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Borough  Council  has  no  present  responsibilities  apart  from  the  delegation  to 
it  of  the  functions  and  duties  relating  to  the  control  of  advertisements.  The  London 
County  Council  is,  however,  under  a duty  to  consult  the  Borough  Council  on 
certain  Town  Planning  applications  under  Article  9 of  the  General  Development 
Order,  1950,  and  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Housing  Accommodation) 
Direction,  1952.  Similarly,  the  powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  are  dealt  with  wholly  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

(f)  Traffic 

The  Borough  Council  undertakes  all  the  several  powers  and  functions  referred  to 
under  this  head  in  Appendix  ‘B’  with  the  exception  of  naming  of  streets  and 
numbering  of  houses  and  the  provision  of  bus  shelters. 

Whilst  the  Borough  Council  is  solely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
whole  of  the  154  miles  of  roads  within  the  Borough,  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  Class  1 roads  is  the  subject  of 
mutual  arrangements  with  the  London  County  Council  which  latter  authority 
frequently  undertakes  the  financial  responsibility  for  major  road  improvement 
schemes.  Here,  however,  the  Borough  Council  normally  undertakes  the  actual 
work  as  agents  for  the  County  Council. 

Both  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  look  to  the 
London  Transport  Executive  to  erect  and  maintain  bus  shelters. 

Finance — General 

The  rateable  value  of  the  Borough  as  at  1st  April,  1958,  was  £2,486,920.  The  net 
product  of  a Id.  rate  for  1958-59  "is  estimated  at  £10,095.  The  number  of  rating 
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assessments  is  47,000.  The  total  rate  levied  in  1958-59  is  18s.  Od,  in  the  £,  made  up 
as  follows: 


s.  d. 

Borough  Council  purposes  . 7 5 

Metropolitan  Police  precept  . . 17 

London  Cormty  Council  precept  . 9 0 


18  0 


If  it  were  not  for  the  London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme  the  rate  levied  would 
need  to  have  been  increased  by  2s.  9id. 

With  the  object  of  reducing  loan  indebtedness,  the  Council  has  included  in  the 
rate  levied  some  £50,000  for  capital  expenditure  to  be  met  from  revenue  during  the 
current  year. 

On  the  subject  of  capital  finance,  the  Borough  Council  finds  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing,  although  as  a matter  of  policy  during  the  present  period  of  high 
interest  rates,  loans  are  raised  for  short  periods  only.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
loans  pool  which  has  operated  since  1937. 

The  total  loan  debt  at  present  amounts  to  £11%  millions  of  which  near  £8  mil- 
lions relates  to  Council  housing  and  a further  £2%  millions  to  loans  for  house 
purchase.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  this  debt  is  4%. 

Complementary  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  Housing  Act  to  advance 
money  on  mortgage,  the  Council  has  recently  obtained  powers  under  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1957-58,  to  lend  money  to  private  de- 
velopers who  wish  to  build  houses  or  industrial  premises  on  laud  purchased  or 
leased  from  the  Borough  Council. 


PART  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEFECTS  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGE- 
MENTS AND  REPRESENTATIONS  FOR  TRANSFER  OR 
DELEGATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Such  defects  as  may  be  present  in  the  existing  arrangements  are,  in  the  Borough 
Council’s  opinion,  due  to  the  lack  of  a proper  balance  in  the  distribution  of  func- 
tions as  between  the  upper  and  lower  tier  authorities  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
weakness  in  the  constitutional  system  of  London’s  local  government.  The  two-tier 
system  has  worked  very  adequately  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  past  58  years,  and 
the  Coimcil  sees  no  reason  to  suggest  any  different  arrangement. 

Having  carefully  analysed  the  existing  distribution  of  powers  and  functions,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Council’s  own  experience,  its  resources  and  financial 
ability  to  undertake  new  responsibilities,  the  Council  feels  that  the  most  urgent 
requirement  is  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  certain  principal  services  in  favour  of 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

The  responsibUity  for  housing  and  also  the  administration  of  the  personal  health 
services  should,  in  the  Council’s  view,  be  a Borough  reponsibility.  Town  Planning, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  control  of  private  development,  should  be  delegated 
to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  physical  development  of  land  under 
Part  rV  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  should  be  a responsibility  to  be 
shared  jointly  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Metropohtan  Boroughs,  each 
Authority  having  the  right  to  acquire,  develop  and  dispose  of  land  for  Planning 
purposes. 
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The  Council’s  reasons  for  submitting  these  representations  are  as  follows; 

Housing 

Defects  Resulting  from  Present  Dual  Administration 
Experience  has  shown  that  certain  overlapping  of  functions  and  much  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  public  result  from  two  local  authorities  carrying  out 
housing  operations  in  the  same  area.  Now  that  municipal  housing  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  social  services,  the  human  problems  involved  lead  citizens 
to  look  first  to  their  Borough  Council  for  assistance,  and  they  are  able  to  call  at 
the  local  Town  Hall  or  Housing  Department  and  discuss  their  problems.  These 
local  facilities  are  not  readily  available  so  far  as  the  County  Council  is  concerned 
as  its  district  offices  cover  a very  large  area  and  those  desiring  to  have  personal 
contact  may  be  obliged  to  travel  considerable  distances.  The  County  Council  is  a 
very  large  Authority,  and  because  of  its  apparent  remoteness,  local  residents  tend 
to  feel  that  their  housing  difficulties  are  not  always  fully  appreciated. 

Now  that  the  Borough  is  virtually  fully  built  up  and  very  few  additional  housing 
sites  exist,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  two  Authorities  com- 
peting for  the  same  housing  land. 

In  slum  clearance  also,  one  Authority  only  should  operate  in  an  area.  Although 
periodically  programmes  are  agreed  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County 
Council,  when  the  detailed  representations  are  worked  out  many  amendments  have 
to  be  made.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  other  Authority  adequately  informed  on 
all  these  amendments.  Modifications,  which  may  seem  obvious  locally,  may  not  be 
appreciated  by  the  County  Council  due  to  their  lack  of  local  knowledge.  Variation 
in  standards  in  slum  clearance  as  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County 
Council,  and  the  County  Council’s  large  commitments  elsewhere,  result  in  some 
differences  in  priority.  Dissatisfaction  is  caused  when  very  poor  property  remains 
standing  while  other  better  property  is  demolished.  It  frequently  happens  that 
individual  houses  within  a proposed  clearance  area  become  so  had  that  ffiey  must 
be  dealt  with  in  advance  of  the  general  clearance.  Representation  of  individual 
unfit  houses  is  solely  a function  of  the  Borough  Council.  Where  these  occur  in 
County  Council  clearance  areas,  there  is  unnecessary  complication.  The  reduction 
of  statutory  overcrowding  has  in  the  past  been  given  priority  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil. This  is  no  longer  so,  with  resultant  delay  in  abatement.  All  these  matters  would 
be  remedied  if  the  Borough  Council  were  the  sole  housing  authority  within  its 
own  area. 

Representations 

The  needs  of  Londoners  are  known  to  vary  between  one  district  and  another 
and  the  Borough  Councils  must  be  more  conversant  with  local  circumstances  and 
be  in  a better  position  to  assess  the  needs  of  their  own  areas  than  is  the  County 
Council.  It  is  felt  that  where  the  Borough  Councils  are  able  and  prepared  to  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  housing  in  their  area,  they  should  be  the  sole  Authority 

for  that  Borough.  .u 

There  is  doubt  as  to  the  real  housing  need  that  exists  m the  Metropolis,  as  the 
housing  registers  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  CouncUs  contain  many 
duplications,  and  to  this  extent  the  combined  waiting  lists  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a reliable  guide.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  duplica- 
tion, but  the  task  was  found  to  be  so  vast,  particularly  as  the  position  changed  so 
constantly,  that  no  reliable  or  realistic  results  were  obtained. 

Whilst  fuU  co-ordination  between  the  Boroughs  and  the  County  Council  comd 
perhaps  deal  with  marginal  cases,  a more  factual  guide  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
accommodation  is  really  required  would  result  if  all  applicants  were  confined  to 
the  local  Borough  register  and  the  qualification  being  determined  by  the  applicant  s 
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place  of  residence.  It  is  recognised  that  some  central  organisation  might  be  necessary 
in  order  to  deal  with  marginal  cases,  particularly  the  claims  of  persons  having  no 
residential  qualifications  and  who,  consequently,  are  not  on  the  housing  list  of  any 
Metropolitan  Borough.  This  central  organisation  could,  however,  have  the  right 
to  nominate  to  Local  Authorities’  housing  lists  in  accordance  with  a scheme 
which  could  be  worked  out  between  all  the  Boroughs  concerned. 

The  County  Council  has  made  a large  contribution  to  the  housing  pool  for 
London,  but  the  position  has  now  changed  and  with  the  acute  shortage  of  available 
building  land,  it  would  seem  that  that  Council’s  activities  could  better  be  utilised 
in  the  provision  of  accommodation  in  out-County  districts  and  Expanded  Towns, 
and  in  so  doing  assist  in  meeting  the  estimated  overspill  in  the  County  as  a whole. 
The  County  Council  could  also  deal  with  larger  redevelopment  schemes  which  the 
smaller  Boroughs  may  not  be  in  a position  to  undertake. 

Woolwich  is  not  an  authority  with  vast  areas  of  slum  property.  It  has  a housing 
reputation  and  resources  second  to  none.  It  has  redeveloped  most  successfully  large 
areas  as  well  as  small.  Its  record  shows  that  it  is  fully  capable  of  dealing  unaided 
and  expeditiously  with  all  the  slum  clearance  needed  in- the  Borough. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  Borough  Council  feels  that  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  should,  as  in  the  provinces,  be  the  appropriate  housing  authority 
within  their  respective  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  the  London  County  Council, 
which  latter  authority  should  only  undertake  housing  and  slum  clearance  work 
within  the  Administrative  County  by  arrangement  with  the  particular  Metropolitan 
Borough  concerned.  This  might  be  necessary  or  advantageous  in  the  case  of  certain 
small  authorities  whose  physical  and  financial  resources  are  not  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  cope  themselves  with  the  housing  or  slum  clearance  problems  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Borough  Council  agrees  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  be  the  out-County  housing  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  London  County  Council 
should  retain  ownership  and  management  of  its  existing  estates  within  the 
Boroughs. 

As  a corollary  to  this  alteration,  a central  ‘clearing  house’  or  other  agency 
should  be  set  up  in  order  to  deal  with  the  housing  applications  of  persons  not 
having  the  necessary  residential  qualifications  for  consideration  by  any  particular 
Metropolitan  Borough.  This  would  ensure  that  a proper  proportion  of  the  Borough 
Councils’  new  housing  accommodation,  and  also  vacancies  on  existing  estates, 
would  be  made  available  to  persons  nominated  by  such  central  agency  and  that 
all  available  accommodation  was  allocated  in  the  best  interests  of  Londoners  as 
a whole. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Defects  Resulting  from  Present  Duel  Administration 

It  would  appear  that  an  authority  the  size  of  the  County  Council  is  much  too 
large  to  administer  the  personal  health  services  to  the  best  advantage.  In  such 
services  the  personal  relationship  between  the  user  and  the  staff  is  all-important. 
Personal  problems  constantly  arise  which  should  be  settled  quickly.  When  such 
problems  have  at  present  to  be  referred  to  County  Hall  or  the  Divisional  Office  at 
Deptford,  delay  is  inevitable,  which  would  not  arise  in  a more  compact  unit.  The 
Town  HaU  is,  and  will  remain,  the  natural  focus  for  help,  information  and  com- 
plaint. It  is  far  better  that  these  points  should  be  resolved  quickly  at  the  Town 
HaU  than  that  the  caUer  should  of  necessity  be  referred  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
those  who  call  at  the  Town  HaU  are  often  those  who  prefer  the  personal  interview 
and  cannot  put  their  ideas  readily  on  paper  or  use  the  telephone  with  faciUty. 

There  is  overlapping  in  the  domiciliary  old  people’s  welfare  work  by  the  two 
authorities.  The  individual  arrangements  for  hospital  admission  and  domicUiary 
services  are  commonly  initiated  through  this  Council,  but  the  provision  of  home 
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helps  to  old  people  is  a function  of  the  County  Council.  Voluntary  organisations 
play  a considerable  part  in  the  services  provided  for  old  people  in  the  Borough. 
Liaison  and  co-ordination  is  much  easier  with  only  one  local  authority  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  of  the  present  organisation  of  the  local  authority 
health  services  in  the  London  area  is  the  unnatural  division  of  services  and  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  County 
Divisional  Medical  Officer  which  has  nothing  of  practical  convenience  or  common- 
sense  to  commend  it.  It  results  in  separate  administrative  staffs  and  separate  use  of 
office  accommodation  and  other  buildings.  This  division  of  functions  is  unsatis- 
factory from  all  points  of  view.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bringing  together  of 
all  the  local  health  authority  services  under  the  uniform  control  of  one  chief 
officer  cannot  but  stimulate  interest  and  enhance  efficiency.  It  is  true  that  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  bridge  this  gap  by  the  participation  of  the  Borough 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  administration  of  the -County  Council  personal 
health  services,  but  this  is  no  substitute  for  direct  control  of  all  the  health  services 
under  one  executive  medical  officer. 

Representations 

The  three  branches  of  the  Health  Service,  i.e.,  the  General  Practitioner  Service, 
the  Hospital  Service  and  the  Local  Authority  Service,  should  work  closely  to- 
gether. It  is  self-evident  that  this  is  made  much  easier  when  the  local  authority 
health  services  are  under  the  control  of  one  authority. 

Since  1948  the  County  Council  has  largely  achieved  uniformity  in  the  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Service.  Any  transfer  back  to  the  Boroughs  would  tend  to 
modify  this  uniformity,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  bad.  The  demand  for  services 
varies  from  district  to  district,  and  no  one  knows  the  needs  better  than  the  local 
elected  representatives.  Again,  Boroughs  such  as  Woolwich,  which  were  in  the 
forefront  of  pioneer  developments  in  the  past,  and  had  developed  these  services 
to  a high  degree  in  1948,  would  no  doubt  regain  that  position.  Their  stimulus  to 
others  should  be  of  greater  benefit  than  a standard  uniformity. 

There  is,  therefore,  a strong  case  for  the  complete  transference  to  Woolwich  of 
the  following  services:  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Clinics,  aU  health  visiting, 
domiciliary  midwifery,  all  home  helps  (to  include  midwifery  cases),  vaccination 
and  immunisation  of  children  of  aU  ages,  day  nurseries,  chiropody  clinics,^  child 
life  protection  functions,  including  powers  under  Nurseries  and  Child-Minders 
Regulation  Act,  health  education  (in  its  entirety). 

The  local  School  Health  Service  should  be  closely  integrated  with  the  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Service  to  ensure  continuity  on  the  child  reaching  the  age  of  5. 
Again  this  is  a service  of  a personal  nature,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
Council  should  not  administer  most  efficiently  the  local  School  Health  Service  as 
well  as  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Service.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  practical  reasons  why  these  two  services  need  be  separated  as  the  School 
Health  and  Medical  Service  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  any  part  of  the  Educa- 
tional Services.  Indeed,  unless  the  whole  of  these  services  is  integrated,  there 
might  be  a danger  of  overlapping  of  services  and  personnel  as,  to  a considerable 
extent,  the  same  officers  could  undertake  responsibilities  for  both  these  services. 

Town  Planning 

(1)  Control  of  Development  under  Part  HI  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947, 
and  the  London  Building  Acts,  1930-1939 

Defects 

The  present  arrangements  which  have  existed  in  London  since  the  London 
Boroughs  were  constituted  in  1900  are  not,  in  the  Councils  view,  satisfactory.  In 
particular  they  do  not  conform  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  recent  White 
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Paper  (Cmnd.  161)  on  the  delegation  of  powers  and  functions  to  District  Author!- 

ties.  . . . 

The  London  County  Council  has  now  obtained  authority  in  its  current  General 
Powers  Bill  to  delegate  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  all  or  any  of  its  functions 
under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  and  there  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  any 
reason  why  London  Boroughs  should  not  now  be  given  the  same  powers  and 
administrative  responsibilities  as  are  possessed  by  District  Authorities  outside  the 
County.  However,  the  limited  delegation  which  is  at  present  proposed  will  do  little 
to  aUeviate  the  present  delays  in  obtaining  Planning  permission,  nor  will  it  give  the 
elected  representatives  any  real  feeling  of  responsibility  for  Planning  control  as  the 
matters  to  be  delegated  are  of  a minor  character  requiring,  for  the  most  part,  only 
an  administrative  decision. 

Planning  applications  are  now  referred  to  the  Metropohtan  Boroughs  for  their 
observations  under  the  General  Development  Order.  This,  while  it  serves  to  keep 
the  local  Council  informed,  involves  much  duplication  of  effort  and  necessarily 
increases  the  time  required  to  give  the  applicant  a decision.  Each  .proposal  has  to 
be  inspected  by  the  technical  ofBcers  and  the  site  visited.  As  these  applications  have 
frequently  to  be  considered  also  in  relation  to  drainage  consents  and  permission  to 
form  an  access  to  public  highways,  the  present  arrangements  are  obviously  not 
economic  in  either  time  or  manpower. 

Whilst  consultation  may  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  the  London  County 
Council  can,  and  frequently  does,  issue  its  decision  without  further  reference  back 
in  those  cases  where  the  local  Councils’  observations  are  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  Town  Planning  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council.  This  tends  to 
promote  an  atmosphere  of  frustration  and  is  the  very  antithesis  of  local  govern- 
ment; in  the  result  the  elected  members  tend  to  take  less  interest  in  development 
appHcations  than  they  would  do  if  they  knew  that  their  observations  were  likely 
to  be  a controlling  factor. 

By  their  very  nature,  the  consideration  of  Town  Planning  applications  has  be- 
come largely  a matter  for  the  technical  officers  at  County  Hall.  The  Town  Planning 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  consists  of  members  drawn  from  the 
whole  of  the  Administrative  County.  Knowledge  of  the  area  is  restricted  to  two 
or  three  and,  in  the  case  of  the  outskirting  Boroughs,  such  as  Woolwich,  it  may 
well  happen  that  no  member  of  the  Town  Planning  Committee  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  site  under  consideration.  The  Borough  Council  feels  that  de- 
cisions ought  not  to  be  made  by  members  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
area  nor  the  social  and  economic  aspirations  of  the  local  community  on  the  lives 
of  the  people  who  live  in  that  area.  Under  present  arrangements  it  is  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  matters  of  planning  policy  are  really  determined  by  officers  rather 
than  by  the  elected  representatives. 

The  diligent  and  assiduous  inspection  and  enforcement  of  planning  control  is 
equally  important  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  administered  ade- 
quately from  County  Hall.  Contraventions  are,  more  often  than  not,  reported  to 
the  local  Town  Hall  or  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  elected  member  resident  in 
the  complainant’s  Ward.  Immediate  investigation  of  such  cases  and  the  constant 
surveillance  which  this  often  entails  can  much  more  readily  be  carried  out  at  local 
level.  Moreover,  an  aggrieved  person,  whether  he  be  the  complainant  or  the 
occupier  of  the  premises  concerned,  is  more  likely  to  feel  satisfied  if  he  has  ready 
access  to  this  elected  member  or  can  discuss  the  matter  with  officials  at  his  local 
Town  Hall. 

Representations 

Most  of  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above  would  disappear  if  there  was  full 
delegation  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  on  the  same  basis  and  to  the  like  extent 
as  already  obtains  outside  the  Administrative  County. 
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It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  why  the  local  Councils  should  not  be  given  a complete 
and  comprehensive  delegation  of  planning  control  now  that  the  County  Plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  Minister,  as  applications  must  necessarily  fall  to  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  principles  dictated  by  the  County  Plan.  The 
advantages  of  such  delegation  would  be  that  Town  Planning,  Building  Act  approval 
and  drainage  applications  could  be  dealt  with  at  one  and  the  same  time  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a single  department.  From  the  developer’s  point  of  view  this 
delegation  would  result  in  a considerable  saving  of  time  and  would  also  make 
for  convenience  as  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  submit  applications  to  County  Hall 
and  frequently  to  attend  there  in  order  to  discuss  the  case  with  the  Planning 
Officers. 

Woolwich,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  large  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  has 
a competent  technical  and  administrative  staff  which  is  already  accustomed  to  deal 
with  applications  under  the  Town  Planning  Order.  These  officers  are  fully  qualified 
to  deal  with  planning  matters  and,  moreover,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Borough  and  of  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

Similarly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  Building  Act 
control  as  applications  are  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  a recognised  code  of 
practice.  Moreover,  the  District  Surveyor  has  his  offices  in  the  Borough  and  he 
could  be  made  an  officer  of  the  District  Authority. 

The  Council  suggests,  therefore,  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
delegation  of  the  undermentioned  matters  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act  with  the  proviso  that  the  London  County  Council  should  have  the 
right  to  retain  power  to  give  general  directions  and  to  call  in  Town  Planning 
applications  on  certain  essential  matters  where  appropriate. 

1.  Applications  for  Town  Planning  and  Building  Act  permission. 

2.  The  revocation  and  modification  of  permissions  already  granted. 

3.  Enforcement  procedure. 

4.  Discontinuance  of  existing  users. 

5.  Tree  and  Building  Preservation  Orders. 

6.  Conduct  of  Town  Planning  appeals  arising  from  the  refusal  of  Planning 
consent  or  as  a result  of  enforcement  procedure. 


(2)  The  Exercise  of  Town  Planning  Functions  under  Part  IV  of  the  1947  Act 
Defects 

The  powers  and  functions  in  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  enabling 
Local  Authorities  for  the  &st  time  to  undertake  Town  Planning  development 
themselves  are  now  contained  in  Part  IV  of  the  1947  Act,  and  are,  in  the  main, 
only  exercisable  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  with  the  consent  of  the 
London  County  Council.  That  Authority  has,  therefore,  a right  to  veto  any  pro- 
posal of  a Metropolitan  Council  who  desires  to  acquire  and  develop  land  for 
Planning  purposes.  Moreover,  land  cannot  be  acquired  compulsorily  under  Part  IV 
of  the  Act  unless  the  County  Council  first  gives  its  written  consent  and  is  also 
prepared  to  designate  the  land  in  the  Development  Plan  on  behalf  of  the  District 
Authority.  . . ... 

By  contrast,  outside  the  Administrative  County  all  District  Authorities  have,  as 
of  right,  the  power  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  land  for  Planning  purposes  under 
Part  IV  of  the  Act,  including  power  of  compulsory  purchase. 

Although  the  London  County  Council  has,  in  its  1957-58  General  Powers  Act, 
obtained  authority  to  delegate  certain  functions  under  Part  HI  of  the  Act,  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  positive 
development,  which  matters  remain  the  prerogative  of  the  County  Council  who, 
accordingly,  will  continue  to  be  the  Authority  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of 
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land  for  Town  Planning  purposes  including  areas  of  comprehensive  development. 
With  the  cessation  of  the  Town  Planning  Grant  whmh  is  at  Prraent  payable  direct 
to  the  district  Councils,  there  is  now  even  less  incentive  for  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cils to  ask  the  London  County  Council  for  permission  to  carry  out  Town  Planning 

development  themselves.  . , , c r % 

In  1951  the  Woolwich  Borough  Council  obtained  the  consent  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  their  undertaking  an  area  of  62  acres  for  comprehensive 
development  under  Section  5 (3)  of  the  1947  Act.  At  the  time  this  was  without 
precedent  in  London  and  the  Woolwich  Council  was  the  first  Metropohtan  Council 
to  exercise  the  new  powers.  The  results  achieved  since  1951  prove  conclusively 
that  this  Council  has  the  necessary  technical  staff  and  resources  to  carry  out 
redevelopment  work  on  its  own  initiative.  ^ 

Although  the  Borough  Council  was  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  executing 
the  Comprehensive  Development  Plan,  it  had  nevertheless  to  accept  that  the 
London  County  Council  was  the  responsible  Authority  for  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  including  the  master  layout  of  the  whole  of  the  area.  This  resulted  in  much 
delay  and  physical  development  had  necessarily  to  be  held  up  until  the  Develop- 
ment Plans  were  approved  by  the  Town  Planning  Committee  at  County  Hall. 

Not  only  were  the  Planning  Officers  unfamiliar  with  the  area  when  the  plan  was 
first  prepared  but  also,  by  reason  of  inter-departmental  postings  and  promotions, 
many  different  officers  have,  at  varying  times,  been  responsible  for  the  Planning 
proposals  in  the  comprehensive  area. 


Represaitadons 

The  provisions  of  Part  IV  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the 
London  County  Council  having  concurrent  powers  to  acquire,  develop  and  dispose 
of  land  for  Planning  purposes  under  Part  IV  of  that  Act.  In  this  respect  the  powers 
and  functions  should  be  the  same  as  those  now  provided  for  in  the  1947  Act 
and  applicable  to  District  Authorities  outside  London. 

Experience  gained  in  dealing  with  the  St.  Mary’s  Comprehensive  Development 
Area  and  its  two  associated  Relocation  Areas  for  industry  and  commerce  has 
proved  conclusively  that  the  Borough  Council  has  the  necessary  technical  experi- 
ence, physical  resources  and  financial  ability  to  carry  out  Town  Planning  re- 
development on  its  own  account.  Much  time  and  duplication  of  effort  would, 
however,  have  been  saved  had  the  Council  been  given  power  to  prepare  and  to 
decide  on  the  detailed  plan  and  master  layout  of  the  area,  subject  to  any  necessary 
consultation  with  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  submitted  that  given  the 
requisite  data  regarding  permitted  density,  road  pattern,  zoning  and  any  other 
material  principles  necessary  to  accord  with  the  broad  precepts  of  the  County  of 
Loudon  Plan,  the  remaining  work  and  planning  could  well  be  left  to  the  District 
Authority. 

At  Borough  Council  level,  the  technical  and  administrative  staff  comprises  a 
much  smaller  unit,  works  as  a team,  and  has  in  fact  remained  virtually  unchanged 
since  the  comprehensive  plan  was  formulated  in  1951.  By  contrast,  there  has, 
during  the  same  period,  been  a constant  succession  of  Planning  officers  at  County 
HaU  who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  responsible  for  the  planning  of  this 
area. 

There  have  also  been  occasions  where  it  would  have  been  convenient  if  the 
Borough  Council  had  had  the  power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  local  land- 
owners  under  Section  26  of  the  1947  Act  relating  to  the  use  or  development  of 
land.  This  power  is  often  important  where,  concurrently  with  the  carrying  out 
of  commercial  redevelopment,  the  Local  Authority  is  engaged  in  improvement 
schemes  relating  to  such  matters  as  car  parks,  markets,  widening  of  highways, 
provision  of  new  service  roads  and  open  spaces.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
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reason  why  this  power  should  not  be  given  direct  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Coun- 
cils so  that  they  can  enjoy  the  same  powers  and  functions  as  District  Councils 
outside  London. 

It  is  contended  that  the  above  delegation  and  transfer  of  Town  Planning  powers 
would  result  in  a considerable  revival  of  interest  in  the  Town  Planning  aspects  of 
local  government,  more  understanding  conduct  of  services,  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable economy  in  both  manpower  and  money.  Essential  safeguards  could 
readily  be  ensured  by  supervision  at  Ministerial  level.  This  already  operates  when 
application  is  made  for  loan  sanction  and  it  should  be  sufficient  if  the  Town 
Planning  aspects  of  the  scheme  were  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  by  the  Ministry 
concerned. 


PAKT  III 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


In  the  Council’s  view  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  fundamental  alterations  to  the 
existing  pattern  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area.  The  two-tier 
system  of  local  government  has  worked  well  and  a sense  of  partnership  has 
developed  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

The  Council  also  takes  the  view  that  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  should  be  retained  as  also  the  existing  boundary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Woolwich.  Traditional  interests  have  now  grown  up,  to  disturb 
w'hich  would  not  be  justified  by  the  reorganisation  involved.  The  policy  of  trans- 
ferring powers  from  the  London  County  Council  to  the  Boroughs  should,  how- 
ever, be  continued.  If  any  powers  are  regarded  as  too  large  for  any  particular 
Metropolitan  Borough,  there  is  already  opportunity  under  the  present  law  for 
such  Borough  to  act  jointly  with  another  or  to  constitute  a Joint  Committee  in 
order  to  administer  that  power.  In  Woolwich,  experience  gained  in  operating  the 
Joint  Crematorium  Committee,  which  comprises  two  Metropolitan  Borough  Coun- 
cils and  five  District  Authorities  outside  the  Administrative  County,  has  shown  that 
a Joint  Committee  can  work  successfully. 

Local  government  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area  can  be 
made  to  operate  successfully  without  any  material  constitutional  changes  involv- 
ing a different  system  of  local  government  or  an  over-all  regional  control. 


David  Jenkins 


Town  Clerk 


Town  Hall, 
Woolwich,  S.E.18. 
August,  1958. 
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Explanatory  Note 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  falls  into  the  following 
categories : 

(1)  Written  evidence  of  government  departments, 

(2)  Written  evidence  of  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  e.g.  local  authority 
associations,  the  universities,  professional  bodies,  political  parties  and 
groups,  societies,  and  ratepayers*  associations, 

(3)  Written  evidence  of  private  individuals,  and 

(4)  Oral  evidence  from  all  these  sources. 

The  evidence  under  (1)  and  (4)  above  has  already  been  published  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  This  further  publication  of  written  evidence  which 
includes  categories  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  in  five  volumes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  there  are  reproduced  the  various  letters 
which  were  sent  by  the  Commission  inviting  the  submission  of  written  evidence, 
and  the  notice  which  was  issued  to  the  Press. 

In  selecting  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  for  publication,  the  Commission 
decided: 

(fi)  That  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  items  received  in  evidence  which  were 
themselves  already  public  documents,  for  example,  schemes  of  delegation 
of  functions,  instruments  of  government  of  schools,  booklets,  etc. 

(A)  To  omit  any  representations  which  they  considered  to  be  outside  their 
terms  of  reference,  and 

(c)  To  limit  the  publication  of  representations  submitted  by  private  individuals 
to  those  which  the  Commission  considered  most  relevant  to  their  inquiry. 

This  volume  contains:  the  written  evidence  of  Local  Authorities  in  Middlesex. 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  published  in  companion 
volumes. 
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LETTERS  OF  EVmENCE 


Chairman’s  Letter  to  Local  Authorities  Inviting  Evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 
16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 

17th  February,  1958 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  of  which  I 
am  Chairman,  has  begun  its  consideration  of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A state- 
ment showing  the  membership  and  terms  of  reference  is  attached  at  Appendix  A. 

2.  The  Commission  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  concerned 
and,  for  their  part,  as  far  as  possible  wish  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  authorities. 

*3.  The  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  con- 
venience of  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  local  government.  The 
Commission  intend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the  following 
services,  viz: — 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 

Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 

Town  and  country  planning 

Traffic. 

Concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  main  functions  which  are  comprised  under  the 
above  headings  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B. 

4.  Your  Council  is  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission 
and  if  it  decides  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  para.  3 above,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others);  and 
of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Coimcil  see  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  govenment  in  the  area. 

ni.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Coimcil  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford  the 
Council  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a pre- 
liminary nature  only,  which  the  Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a later 
stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its  fully  detailed  views 
at  this  stage,  it  is  quite  free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with  matters  other  than  those 
referred  to  above  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

5.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to 
local  authorities  combining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence 
separately  or  jointly  through  their  Associations. 

6.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence 
requested  in  para.  4 above  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  17th 
May,  1958. 

7.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  thirty  copies  of  evidence  could  be  submitted. 

8.  The  Commission  feel  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if  they  could  visit 
some  of  the  local  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These  visits  would  be  quite 
informal  and  their  purpose  would  simple  be  to  give  the  Commission  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  local  authorities  do  their  work.  They 
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would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence.  While  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  visit  every  local  authority  in  the  area,  the  Commission  would  like  to 
know  at  this  stage  whether  in  principle  the  Council  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  of  this  kind. 

9.  Finally,  I might  add  that  the  Commission  do  not  propose  for  the  present 
to  decide  to  what  extent  they  will  call  for  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence 
would  be  taken  in  private  or  in  public. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  will,  of  cotuse,  give  the  Council  any 

information  and  assistance  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  have  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  preparation  of  their  evidence.  ^ ^ HERBERT 

Chairman. 
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Chairman: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  k.b.e. 

Members: 

Paul  S.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  c.b.e. 

Miss  Auce  Johnston,  c.b.e. 

W.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  c.b.e. 

Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 
Sir  Charles  Morris 
Sir  John  Wrigley,  k.b.e.,  c.b. 

Secretary: 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

“ To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area;  to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the 
local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the 
area,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  govern- 
ment; and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including  the 
administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs 
of  Dartford,  Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  and  War^g- 
ham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge, 
and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.” 


APPENDIX  B 

Education  Education. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Youth  Employment  Service. 


Environmental  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

Health  Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Street  Qeansing. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 


Housing 


Port  Health  Function  (where  applicable). 

Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance. 
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Personal  Health 
and  Welfare 


Town  and  Country 
Planning 


Traffic 


Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisi- 
tion, Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 
Mental  Health  Services. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

Care  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Health  Education. 

Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949. 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 
Bridges. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 
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LETTERS  OF  EVIDENCE 


Secretar>  ’s  Letter  to  Miscellaneous  Bodies  Inviting  Evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 
16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 

20th  February,  1958 

Sir,  . _ 

I am  instructed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  to  inform  you  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  begun  its  consideration  of 
the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms 
of  reference  is  set  out  overleaf.* 

2.  If  your  organisation  wishes  to  submit  written  evidence  on  all  or  any  part 

of  the  terms  of  reference,  the  Commission  will  be  happy  to  have  it.  It  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  if  you  could  let  the  Commission  have  your  evidence  as  soon 
as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  21st  April,  1958,  and  if  you  could  supply 
thirty  copies  of  it.  . 

3.  There  is,  or  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to 
vour  organisation  combining  with  other  organisations  to  submit  joint  evidence. 

4.  The  Commission’s  concern  is  with  the  organisation  of  local  government 
within  the  area  under  review.  Evidence  should  therefore  relate  to  the  effectiveness 
and  convenience  of  local  government  machinery  as  distinct  from  the  policies  which 
individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields  of  activity. 

5.  The  Commission  do  not  propose  to  decide  yet  whether  or  to  what  extent 
they  will  require  to  hear  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence  will  be  taken  in 
private  or  in  public. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

J.  R.  NIVEN 

Secretary. 


* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  “ A ” to  Chairman’s  letter  of  17th  February,  to  local 
authorities  inviting  CNidence  on  page  4. 
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Press  Notice 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  have  written 
to  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  area,  explaining  how  the  Commission  propose  to 
begin  their  investigations  and  inviting  the  local  authorities  to  submit  evidence. 
The  letter  states  that  the  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  see  how  the  present  arrange- 
ments are  working  in  some  of  the  main  local  authority  functions  such  as  education, 
environmental  health  services,  housing,  personal  health  and  welfare  services,  town 
and  country  planning,  and  traffic. 

The  Commission  are  also  prepared  to  receive  evidence  from  members  of  the 
public.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  do  so  should  send  his  evidence  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  J.  R.  Niven)  at  Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great 
Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 

20th  February,  1958 


Chairman’s  Letter  to  the  Universities  Inviting  Evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 
16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 

24th  March,  1958 

I am  writing  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Greater  London.  (A  statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission  is  attached)*. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  advice 
and  help.  It  may  well  be  that  you  have  in  the  University  particular  scholars,  or 
groups  of  scholars,  who  have  made  studies  which  have  a special  bearing  on  matters 
affecting  the  government  of  Greater  London,  evidence  from  whom  would  be  of 
great  value  to  us  as  members  of  the  Commission.  Obviously  our  first  task  is  to  assess 
how  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  works,  what 
defects  have  been  encountered  and  how  far  these  defects  are  traceable  to  inadequacies 
in  the  machinery  of  government.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  shall  have  to  conduct 
our  own  enquiries  over  a wide  field  covering  for  instance  the  physical  character  of 
the  Greater  London  area  on  the  one  side  and  the  sociological  character  of  the 
population  on  the  other;  and  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  studies  of  specialists 
in  Politics,  Public  Administration  and  Economics,  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  London  and  other  great  cities. 

While,  no  doubt,  some  individual  scholars  will  be  inclined  to  tender  evidence 
to  us  on  their  own  initiative,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  may  be  better  in  some  cases  to 
invite  evidence  from  individual  scholars  and  in  other  cases  to  invite  groups  of 
scholars  to  submit  evidence  to  us  jointly.  I should  be  most  grateful  if  you  could 
consent  to  give  me  information  about  any  work  of  likely  concern  to  us  which  may 
be  being  undertaken  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  University; 
and  in  addition  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if  you  could  tell  us  of  any  group 
of  scholars  who  might  well  be  approached,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a group. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter  will  be  of  very  great  assistance 
to  us  and  I shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  it. 

E.  S.  HERBERT 

Chairman. 

* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  “A”  to  Chairman’s  letter  of  17th  February,  1958,  to 
local  aumorities  inviting  evidence  on  page  4. 
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Chairman’s  Letter  to  Local  Authorities  Inviting  Further  Evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 
London  S.W.l. 

19th  August,  1958 

The  Royal  Commission  have  now  received  evidence  from  nearly  all  tte  local 
authorities  to  whom  I wrote  earlier  this  year.  They  understand  that  your  Council 

not  propose  to  make  separate  representations  but  wishes  to  be  associated  with 
the  statement  to  be  submitted  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Com- 

due  course  we  shall  be  inviting  local  authorities  to  meet  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  those  who  have  submitted  written  evidence  an  opportumty 
of  diseasing  with  the  Commission  any  question  the  Commission  wish  to  put  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  an  opportunity 
of  supplementing  orally  their  written  evidence.  I shall  be  communicatmg  with 

joute^upra  evidence  already  submitted  it  is  evident  the 

representations  of  some  local  authorities  will  be  of  interest  to  others;  mdeed  we 
arf^  of  instances  where  copies  of  such  representations  have  already  been 
exchanged  or  made  available.  In  instances  where  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Commission 
has  been  asked  we  have  encouraged  this  practice. 

I am  now  writing  to  you  to  say:  j 

(a)  That  if  your  Council  wishes  to  see  the  representations  subimtted  by  any 
other  authority  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  approach  that  other  authonty  , 

id)  That  if  any  other  authority  should  approach  your  Coracil  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  your  Council  s representa- 
tions should  be  made  available  to  that  other  local  authority, 

(c)  That  the  representations  of  all  local  authorities  are  available  at  the  office 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  inspection  by  any  local  authon^;  and 

(d)  That  if  after  such  inspection  your  Council  should  wish  to  have  copies  of 

the  respresentations  of  any  local  authority  the  Royal  Commission  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  them  to  be  supplied.  ...  . • i 

1 should  like  also  to  remind  you  that  the  Royal  Commission  s original  request 
to  vour  Council  was  for  outline  evidence  confined  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
major  functions  of  local  government.  After  the  Royal  Commission  have  r^eived 
oral  evidence  we  propose  to  give  each  local  authority  the  opportumty,  should  they 

then  so  wish,  of  filling  in  the  outline  in  more  detail. 

Should,  however,  your  Council  wish  to  submit  further  evidence  upon  any  local 
government  function  not  covered  by  my  previous  letter  it  would  be  a convenience 
if  it  were  in  our  possession  not  later  than  the  1st  November,  1958.  As  before  we 
should  like  to  have  thirty  copies. 

May  I repeat  that  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  co-operation  your  Council  has 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  may  continue  to  rely 
upon  receiving  that  co-operation  during  the  continuance  of  our  labours. 

E.  S.  HERBERT 

Chairman. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

This  memorandum  contains  an  outline  of  the  evidence  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  in  response  to  a letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Comimssion  on 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London  dated  17th  February,  1958,  which 

LA  description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council  s area 
for  carrying  out  the  following  functions . 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 
Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 
Town  and  country  planning 

TrafBc  • , • . 

irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either 
alone  or  jointly  with  others) ; and  of  any  defects  wluch  have  been  encountered. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due 
to  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects 


may  be  remedied.  ...  , . 

The  County  Council  is  not  at  this  stage  adducing  evidence  or  advancing  argu- 
ments outside  the  terms  of  the  Commission’s  letter.  In  particular  it  is  not  at  this 
stage  making  any  proposals  for,  or  endeavouring  to  meet  any  proposal  which  may 
be  put  forward  for,  a change  of  local  government  structure  either  witMn  the  County 
Council’s  area  or  in  the  Greater  London  review  area  as  a whole.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  County  Council’s  evidence  is  based  on  the  retention  of  the  Coimty  Council  in 
its  existing  form  and  for  its  existing  area.  The  County  Council  wish  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  support  such  retention  and  to  propose  or  deal  with  any  proposals 
for  a change  of  structure  by  evidence  and  arguments  at  a later  stage. 

The  County  Council’s  evidence  follows  under  the  headings  requested  by  the 
Commission.  In  preparing  the  evidence  the  County  Council  has,  under  Heading  I 
of  the  Commission’s  letter,  given  consideration  to  those  defects,  if  any,  which  the 
County  Council  has  encountered  in  the  present  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  individual  functions  within  the  Council’s  area.  Under  Heading  II  of  the 
Commission’s  letter  the  County  Council  considered  whether  or  not  defects  can  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  arrangements  for,  and  organisation  of,  local  governinent  in  the 
Greater  London  review  area  as  a whole.  Under  Heading  III  the  Council  gives  its 
views  as  to  how  the  defects,  whether  internal  or  external,  may  be  remedied. 

The  County  Council  desire  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  supporting  and 
elaborating  the  views  set  out  and  of  enlarging  thereon  as  necessary  at  a later  stage. 

The  use  of  the  term  “ District  Council  ” in  the  evidence  herewith  denotes, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires.  County  District  Coimcil,  f.e..  Borough  or 


District  Council. 


Creation  of  Administrative  County 

The  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex  was  created  on  1st  April,  1889,  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  comprised  that  part  (approximately  four- 
fffths)  of  the  ancient  County  of  Middlesex  which  was  not  within  the  “ Metropolis  ” 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (since  abolished)  but 
excluded  the  portions  of  Middlesex  within  the  urban  sanitary  districts  of  the  Barnet 
and  East  Barnet  Valley  Local  Boards,  which  were  transferred  to  Hertfordshire. 

Upon  its  creation,  the  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex  was  divided  for 
local  government  purposes  below  county  council  level  among  23  urban  sanitary 
districts  (under  local  boards)  and  six  rural  sanitary  districts. 

The  population  of  the  new  Administrative  County  in  1891  was  564,192. 
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****  ThTpo^^ation  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar  General  at  30th  June,  1957,  was 

TheMap  below  shows  the  local  government  areas  into  which  the  Adimnistra- 
tive  County  is  divided  at  the  present  day,  and  the  populations  of  each  area,  araording 
to  the  Registrar  General’s  latest  estimates,  and  the  following  Table  gives  additional 
information. 


COUNTY  DISTRICTS  AND  POPULATION 

(POPULATION  according  TO  registrar-general’s  ESTIMATES  JUNE  1957.) 

MIDDLESEX  POPULATION  ; 2,249,000 


MUNICIPAL  BOROUGH 
URBAN  DISTRICT 
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Local  Authorities  in  the  County 


Boroughs  (18) 


! 

i 

Borougli  (Date  of  i 
Formation)  j 

i 

1 

! 

Number 

of 

Members 

Number 

of 

Wards 
and  in 
brackets 
Parishes 

(Acreage* 

1 

1 

Total 

Rateable 

Value, 

1st  April, 
1958 

Estimated 
Population 
1957J,and 
in  brackets 
Population 
Census,  1951 

Acton  (1921)  .. 

1 

32 

8(1) 

2,319 

1,524,531 

65,840 

(67,471) 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  J 

36 

9(3) 

§2,332 

1,178,073 

57,700 

(59,367) 

(1932) 

Ealing  (1901)  .. 

60 

15(1) 

8,781 

3,377,272 

183,600 

(187,323) 

Edmonton  (1937)  ..| 

32 

4(1) 

3,895 

1,459,925 

96,530 

(104,270) 

Enfield  (1955)  ..  • -i 

40 

10(1) 

12,399 

1,757,703 

109,200 

(110,465) 

Finchley  (1933)  .. 

32 

8(1) 

3,478 

1,387,842 

69,380 

(69,991) 

Harrow  (1954)  .. 

60 

15(1) 

12,555 

3,723,420 

215,000 

(219,494) 

Hendon  (1932)  . . 

36 

9(1) 

10,369 

3,315,238 

152,600 

(155,857) 

Heston  and  Isleworth 
(1932) 

Hornsey  (1903)  .. 

36 

48 

9(1) 

8(1) 

t7,218 

2,872 

1,982,335 

1,483,452 

105,100 

(106,847) 

96,890 

(98,159) 

Southall  (1936)  .. 

24 

6(1) 

2,608 

863,351 

53,000 

(55,896) 

Southgate  (1933) 

28 

4(1) 

3,765 

1,450,421 

71,250 

(73,377) 

Tottenham  (1934) 

44 

11  (1) 

3,013 

1,742,459 

119,300 

(126,929) 

Twickenham  (1926) 

44 

11  (1) 

117,014 

1,827,312 

103,600 

(105,663) 

Uxbridge  (1955)  . . 

36 

1 

9(1) 

10,240 

981,011 

60,780 

(55,960) 

Wembley  (1937) 

48 

i 12(1) 

6,294 

2,687,724 

127,500 

(131,384) 

Willesden  (1933) 

56 

14(1) 

4,634 

2,796,789 

174,100 

(179,697) 

Wood  Green  (1933) 

24 

1 

1 

3(1) 

1,606 

I 814,521 

i 

49,500 

(52,228) 

• Land  and  Inland  Water  to  nearest  acre, 
t In  addition,  43  acres  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore, 
t Figure  supplied  by  Registrar-General. 

§ In  addition,  115  acres  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore. 

II  In  addition,  64  acres  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore.  . 

Area  of  Administrative  County,  including  water  and  foreshore  is  148,910  acres. 
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Urban  Districts  (8) 


Urban  Districts 
(Date  of  Formation) 

Number 

of 

Members 

Number 

of 

Wards 
and  in 
brackets 
Parishes 

Acreage* 

Total 
Rateable 
Value 
1st  April 
1958 

Estimated 
Population 
1957t  and 
in  brackets 
Population 
Census  1951 

Feltham  (1904)  . . 

21 

4(1) 

4,925 

892,329 

50,000 

(44,861) 

Friem  Barnet  (1894) 

15 

5(1) 

1,340 

426,024 

28,490 

(29,163) 

Hayes  and  Harlington 
(1930) 

24 

8(2) 

5,159 

1,057,091 

67,190 

(65,596) 

Potters  Bar  (1934) 

15 

3(1) 

6,129 

346,170 

20,370 

(17,172) 

Ruislip-Northwood 

(1904) 

27 

9(1) 

6,583 

1,317,358 

75,280 

(68,288) 

Staines  (1894) 

24 

5(4) 

8,271 

796,235 

45,770 

(39,995) 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

(1894) 

20 

4(3) 

5,609 

517,176 

27,690 

(23,394) 

Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  (1929) 

22 

3(1) 

5,276 

683,973 

23,340 

(20,468) 

Administrative  County 

148,688 

40,389,755 

2,248,900 

(2,269,315) 

* Land  and  Inland  Water  to  nearest  acre, 
t In  addition,  43  acres  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore, 
t Figure  supplied  by  Registrar*General. 

§ In  addition,  115  acres  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore. 

|]  In  addition,  64  acres  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore. 

Area  of  Administrative  County,  including  water  and  foreshore  is  148,910  acres. 


Area 

The  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex  contains  148,688  acres,  excluding 
water  and  foreshore. 

Constitution 

For  the  purposes  of  the  election  of  County  Councillors  the  County  is  divided 
in  Electoral  Divisions  each  returning  one  Councillor  with  a separate  election  for 
each  Electoral  Division.  The  number  of  Electoral  Divisons  for  each  County  District 


is  as  follows : — 

Acton  . . . . , . . . . . . . 3 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  . . . . . . 2 

Ealing  . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Edmonton  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Enfield 4 

Feltham  . . . . . . . . , . 2 

Finchley  . . . . . . . . . . . , 3 

Friem  Barnet  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Harrow  . . . . . . . . - . . . 8 

Hayes  and  Harlington  ..  . . ..  ..  2 
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Hendon 

Heston  and  Isleworth  . . 

Hornsey 

Potters  Bar 
Ruislip-Northwood 
Southall 

Southgate 

Staines 

Sunbury  

Tottenham 
Twickenham 

Uxbridge 

Wembley 

Willesden 
Wood  Green 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

87 

The  number  of  Electoral  Divisions  and  therefore  of  County  Councillors  is  87; 
there  are  29  Aldermen  giving  a total  membership  of  the  County  Council  of  116. 

Meetings 

Ordinary  meetings  of  the  County  Council  are  held  monthly,  other  than  in 
August  and  September.  All  the  functions  of  the  County  Council  are  referred  to  and 
many  are  delegated  to  its  Committees  and  consequently  the  principal  business  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Coimcil  is  to  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  its  Committees. 

Admimstration 

In  addition  to  those  Committees  of  the  Council  concerned  with  specific  County 
Services,  the  majority  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  main  part  of  this  Evidence, 
the  following  are  the  major  Committees  concerned  with  particular  aspects  of  the 
general  services  of  the  Council: — 

General  Purposes. 

Finance. 

Estates  and  Housing. 

Establishment. 

Parliamentary  and  Standing  Orders. 

Supplies 

A brief  account  of  the  more  important  functions  of  each  of  these  Committees 
follows  and  as  the  Commission  have  indicated  that  they  will  consider  the  general 
aspects  of  finance,  a short  description  of  the  Finance  Department  follows  the  account 
of  the  functions  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

General  Purposes 

The  order  of  reference  of  this  Committee  covers  matters  common  to  the  County 
Council  and  its  Committees  as  a whole,  such  as: — 

(i)  matters  of  general  principle  and  policy; 

(ii)  matters  affecting  more  than  one  Committee  but  with  the  co-ordination 
of  which  no  other  Committee  is  expressly  charged; 

(iii)  matters  arising  from  time  to  time  which  do  not  fall  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  any  other  Committee. 

In  addition,  this  Committee  has  charge  of  certain  specific  public  services,  the 
more  important  being: — 

{a)  Public  Control,  e.g.,  Weights  and  Measures,  Food  and  Drugs. 


4 

4 
1 
2 
2 

3 
2 
1 

5 

4 
2 

5 
7 
2 
1 
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(b)  Motor  Vehicle,  Local  Taxation,  Minor  Excise,  Licensing,  Registration, 
&c. 

(c)  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

(cf)  Coroners  and  Coroners’  District. 


Finance 

The  Standing  Orders  of  the  County  Council  provide  that  nothing  in  the  delega- 
tion to  or  order  of  reference  of  a standing  committee  shall  affect  the  functions  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  “ which  is  concerned  with  all  financial  questions 
The  Chief  instruments  of  control  by  the  Finance  Committee  are : — 

(1)  The  annual  budget  (by  reference  to  which  the  amounts  of  the  county 
precepts  are  determined),  which  governs  the  expenditure  of  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  County  Council  for  the  ensuing  financial  year.  The  budget  is 
prepared  after  consultation  with  spending  committees  and  is  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  County  Council  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
county  rates  to  be  levied.  The  rates  as  approved  form  the  basis  of  precepts  which 
are  issued  to  rating  authorities  about  the  end  of  February  requiring  the  payment 
of  the  amounts  specified  therein  by  instalments  throughout  the  year.  Certain 
special  rates  are  included  in  the  precepts  on  some  districts  in  respect  of  services 
provided  by  the  County  Council  in  those  districts  but  not  generally  provided 
throughout  the  County.  Precepts  for  the  East  Middlesex  Drainage  Scheme  are 
also  issued  to  certain  participating  authorities  outside  the  County. 

(2)  The  examination  of  estimates  submitted  by  committees  for  the  purposes 
of  Section  86(2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  as  amended,  which  provides 
that  no  cost,  debt  or  liability  exceeding  £100  shall  be  incurred  by  the  County 
Council  except  under  a resolution  of  the  Coimcil  based  upon  an  estimate 
submitted  by  its  Finance  Committee. 

(3)  The  annual  accounts  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  County 
Council,  together  with  the  relevant  capital  accounts  and  balance  sheets. 

(4)  Financial  Regulations  which  prescribe  in  some  detail  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  connection  with  a large  number  of  financial  matters,  including 
orders  for  work  and  goods,  contracts,  payment  of  accounts,  banking  arrange- 
ments, internal  audit  and  departmental  accounting  systems. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  with  a number  of  other  important  matters 
including  the  following: — 

(а)  The  investment  of  funds  of  the  County  Council  and  the  charge  of  trust 
and  other  funds  administered  by  the  Council. 

(б)  The  issue  and  redemption  of  County  Stock  and  borrowing  from  other 
sources. 

(c)  Recommendations  as  to  defraying  capital  expenditure  upon  projects 
approved  by  the  County  Council  by  way  of  loan.  Provision  is  made  annually 
to  a limited  extent  for  defraying  some  capital  expenditure  out  of  revenue. 

id)  Insurances  to  be  effected  by  the  County  Council. 

(e)  Assessment  for  rating  of  properties  owned  by  the  County  Council  or 
of  which  they  are  the  rated  occupiers. 

(/)  Advances  under  the  Housing  Acts  to  persons  desiring  to  purchase  or 
erect  houses  for  their  own  occupation. 

(g)  Expenditure  by  the  County  Probation  Committee  and  the  Magistrates’ 
Court  Committee. 

(h)  Co-ordination  of  regulations  in  connection  with  the  granting  of 
assistance  under  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  services,  as  to  repayments 
in  respect  thereof  to  be  made  by  recipients  or  liable  relations. 

(i)  The  banking  arrangements  of  the  Council. 
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Finance  Department 

The  Finance  Department  has  its  headquarters  at  Westminster  and  has  four 
Divisional  Finance  Offices  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  Department  has  three 
main  sections: — 

(1)  Accountancy. 

(2)  Salaries,  Wages  and  Superannuation. 

(3)  Internal  Audit. 

The  concentration  of  the  financial  work  in  the  Finance  Department  has  made 
possible  the  introduction  of  modem  methods  with  consequent  economies  in  costs  of 
administration.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Department  was  mechanised  some  years 
ago,  but  more  modem  machines  including  electronic  computers  are  now  being  in- 
stalled. These  changes  will  make  possible,  and  indeed  will  require,  the  centralisation 
in  one  building  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Department  including  the 
preparation  of  the  payrolls  for  the  County  Council’s  43,900  employees,  some  of 
which  are  now  compiled  at  the  Divisional  Offices. 

All  invoices,  except  for  small  payments  from  departmental  advance  accounts, 
are  paid  by  the  Finance  Department  on  two  days  each  week.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  urgent  payments.  Cheques  and  analyses  of  payment  are  produced  by 
punched  card  equipment. 

Income  collections  generally  are  made  at  Divisional  Finance  Offices,  but  for 
convenience  fees  for  evening  classes  and  similar  items  where  the  amounts  are 
relatively  small  but  large  in  number  are  collected  on  the  spot. 

The  internal  audit  section  which  forms  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment carries  out  a continuous  audit  at  all  the  departments  and  establishments  of 
the  County  Council  and  deals  with  expenditure,  income,  stocks  and  stores  and  petty 
cash  transactions. 

The  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  in  consultation  with  the  other  Depart- 
ments is  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  the  Finance  Department,  and  great  importance 
is  attached  to  it  since,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  governs  the  expenditure  of  the 
several  committees  of  the  County  Council  for  the  ensuing  financial  year.  The 
Department  produces  each  year  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  County  Coimcil, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Budget  and  the  Abstract  are  amongst  the  most  informative 
in  the  country. 

Middlesex  was  the  first  Coimty  Council  in  the  country  to  set  up  a Consolidated 
Loans  Fund.  To  this  fund  are  carried  all  loans  negotiated  by  the  County  Treasurer 
with  the  authority  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  money  in  the  fund  is  used  to 
finarrce  the  Coun^  Council’s  capital  outlay.  A Capital  Frmd  has  been  established 
and  it  is  being  built  up  by  armual  contributions  of  the  amount  produced  by  a rate  of 
3d.  in  the  pormd  (about  £500,000  at  present).  The  method  of  operating  the  Capital 
Fund  is  such  that  if  the  present  pohcy  is  continued  the  County  Council  should,  in 
due  time,  become  to  a large  extent  independent  of  external  borrowing.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund  and  the  Capital  Fund, 
resort  to  external  borrowing  during  the  period  of  abnormally  high  rates  of  interest 
has  been  largely  avoided. 

A booklet  of  financial  and  other  statistics  relating  to  the  County  District 
Councils  and  the  County  Council  is  prepared  each  year  in  the  Finance  Department 
Copies  are  supplied  free  of  charge  to  members  and  officers  of  local  authorities  in  the 
County  and  to  other  interested  persons. 

A copy  of  this  booklet  is  submitted  herewith  as  an  exhibit  to  the  County 
Council  s evidence.  A copy  of  the  following  documents  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  Commission : — 

(1)  Abstract  of  Accounts. 

(2)  Budget. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  County  Treasurer  is  the  giving  of 
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financial  advice.  This  advice  is  available  not  only  to  the  Finance  Committee  but 

also  to  any  other  Committee  which  has  need  of  it.  ^ -r. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  financial  importance  of  the  County  Council  s 


responsibilities ; — 

Rateable  Value,  estimate  1st  April,  1958  . . 
Product  of  Penny  Rate,  estimate  1958-59  . . 
Aggregate  Revenue  Expenditure,  estimate  1958-59 
Aggregate  Capital  Expenditure,  estimate  1958-59 
Capital  Assets  at  31st  March,  1958 
Outstanding  Debt  at  31st  March,  1958 


40.300.000 
163,304 

49.545.000 

5,291,000 

65.800.000 

40.700.000 


Estates  and  Housing  „ ... 

In  addition  to  matters  in  connection  with  Open  Spaces  which  are  dealt  with 

subsequently  this  Committee  is  responsible  for:— 

(ll  The  acquisition  of  properties  required  by  the  County  Council  for  any 
of  its  purposes;  the  appropriation  of  land  from  one  purpose  to  another,  an 
the  disposal  by  sale,  lease  or  otherwise  of  county  property  no  longer  required. 

(2)  The  management,  repair  and  upkeep  of  all  office  buildings  both  central 
and  local,  some  313  gardens  at  County  properties  and  lands  andj  premises 
acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  County  Council  but  which  are  permanently 
or  temporarily  surplus  to  requirements. 

(31  The  letting  of  properties  surplus  to  requirements.  These  at  prewnt 
comprise,  inter  alia,  890  dwelling  houses  (excluding  those  occupied  by  Fire 
Brigade  personnel),  170  shop  properties  and  a number  of  miscellaneous 
properties. 

Establishm^^  Committee  controls  and  co-ordinates  all  matters  iii  connection  with 
conditions  of  service,  rates  of  remuneration,  superannuation,  welfare,  recruitment 
and  all  related  matters  affecting  the  whole  of  the  County  Co^^l  ® 
teachers  in  schools  and  uniformed  firemen.  The  factions  of  the  ComimttM  m re 
lation  to  the  two  latter  categories  of  staff  are  limited  mainly  to  overall  co-ordination. 


Parliamentary  and  Standing  Orders 

This  Committee  has  charge  of  the  following  matters: 

(a)  General  servicing  of  the  Council  and  its  Committees. 

(i)  Submission  to  the  Council  of  reports  on  Acts  of  ParUament  ^d 
Statutory  Instruments  which  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  Council.  Matog 
representations  through  the  County  Councils  Association,  Government 
Departments  or  other  means  to  secure  amendments  for  the  protection  of  the 
County  Council’s  interests. 

(ii)  The  consideration  of  new  and  the  periodical  revision  of  existmg 
Standing  Orders. 

(iii)  The  consideration  of  matters  of  procedure  in  relation  to  the  discharge 
of  the  business  of  the  Council. 

Civ)  The  submission  to  the  Council  of  Byelaws  proposed  by  other  Com- 
mittees. 

iv)  Promotion  of  Bills,  objections  to  Bills  and  other  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  negotiations  with  Public  Utility  and  Transport  Undertakmgs, 
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Local  Authorities  and  other  promoters  of  Private  Bills  and  Petitions  against 
such  Bills  if  negotiations  are  tmsuccessful. 

The  County  Council  has  promoted  17  Acts  of  Parliament,  4 being  extant 
in  1958.  In  these  Acts  powers  for  District  Councils  were  obtained  at  the 
request  of  those  councils. 
ib)  Functions  of  the  County  Council; — 

(i)  The  preparation  and  amendment  of  schemes  for  the  constitution  of 
Local  Valuation  Panels. 

(ii)  Making  of  byelaws  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  County 
and  the  suppression  of  nuisances.  These  byelaws  operate  only  in  Urban 
Districts. 

(iii)  Matters  affecting  gas,  electricity  and  water  supply  and  charges. 


Supplies 

This  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  Council’s  central  purchasing  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  hiring  of  general  maintenance  services,  such  as  laundering,  printing, 
transport,  window  cleaning,  &c.,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Council,  with 
certain  exceptions,  viz. : — 

(1)  Purchase,  repair  and  maintenance  of  technical  stores  of  the  Fire  and 
Ambulance  Service;  Main  Drainage  Undertakings;  and  the  Highways  De- 
partment. 

* (2)  Purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment  for  Education  Department. 

The  Committee  is  also  responsible  for  the  control,  accommodation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Council’s  motor  vehicles  and  the  maintenance  of  its  mobile  mech- 
anical plant,  except  those  of  the  Fire  and  Ambulance  Service  and  the  Main  Drainage 
Undertakings. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  purchases  and  services  arranged  by  the  Supplies 
Committee  exceeds  £3,000,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  goods  issued  from  the 
Central  Stores  of  the  Supplies  Department  is  over  £200,000. 

The  Central  Stores  maintain  stocks  of  some  2,500  different  items  of  a kind  in 
general  use  at  the  Council’s  establishments.  Where  it  is  cheaper  for  goods  to  be 
delivered  direct  by  contractors  to  consuming  establishments,  no  stocks  of  such 
goods  are  kept  in  the  Stores,  and  no  perishable  foodstuffs,  &c.,  are  so  kept.  The 
existence  of  the  Central  Stores  enables  the  working  margins  of  stocks  in  the  different 
consuming  departments  and  establishments  of  the  kinds  of  goods  available  from 
the  Central  Stores  to  be  kept  down.  The  Central  Stores  also  facilitate  assessment 
of  the  Council’s  expenditure  on  goods  of  the  kinds  supplied  therefrom. 

In  the  case  of  many  commodities  central  purchasing  has  enabled  their  pur- 
chasing to  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  specifications  drawn  up  to  meet  the  Council’s 
special  needs  and  has  led  to  considerable  economies. 

Central  Transport 

The  Central  Transport  Section  of  the  Supplies  Department  provides : — 

(1)  A delivery  service  for  goods  from  the  Central  Stores  to  the  various 
consuming  establishments  of  the  Council. 

(2)  Transport  for  all  other  County  Council  services  except  the  Fire  and 
Ambulance  Service, 

(3)  A Central  Depot  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Council’s  mech- 
anical vehicles  and  mobile  plant  (with  the  exceptions  indicated). 

There  is  a total  of  some  360  vehicles  in  the  Department’s  fleet,  comprising  cars, 
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vans  lorries,  &c.,  as  well  as  Civil  Defence  ambulances  and  training  vehicles.  Al- 
together they  travel  over  2,000,000  miles  yearly.  As  necessary  they  are  supplemented 
with  hired  vehicles. 

County  Offices — Middlesex  Guildhall  ... 

The  County  Council  holds  its  meetings  and  has  its  central  administrative 
headquarters  at  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  which  is  not,  of  course,  physically  in 
the  administrative  county  at  all.  This  situation  arises  because  the  present  building 
is  the  successor  to  the  Sessions  House  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Middlesex. 

Acts  of  1778  and  1804,  George  III,  Chapters  Ixvii  and  Ixi  respectively,  enabled 
the  Justices  to  sell  the  then  existing  Sessions  House  and  build  another  in  a more 
convenient  situation  and  for  this  purpose  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
were  authorised  to  sell  the  site  of  the  Westminster  Market  which  was  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Guildhall.  Whilst  it  was  provided  by  an  Act  of  1807,  George  m, 
Chapter  Ixvii,  that  the  new  Court  House  when  completed  should  be  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  Justices  for  the  City  of  Westminster  this  was 
repealed  in  1844  by  the  Act,  7 & 8,  Victoria  Ixxi,  which  vested  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Court  House  in  the  Justices  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.  This 
remained  the  position  until  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

As  a result  of  this  Act  the  building  and  the  furniture,  hxtures  and  fittings  in  the 
building  were  vested  in  the  County  Council  but  the  Council  is  bound  to  provide 
accommodation  as  may  be  required  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  for  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  accommodation  is  so  provided  the  Standmg 
Joint  Committee  will  have  control.  This  Committee,  a creation  of  the  1888  Act,  is 
comprised  of  an  equal  number  of  Justices  appointed  by  Quarter  Sessions  and 
members  of  the  County  Council.  _ 

The  Act  provided  for  the  holding  of  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions  in  any  building 
in  London  and  that  for  all  the  purposes  relatmg  to  such  Sessions,  such  buildmgs 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

In  1888  the  then  existing  Guildhall  was  built  upon  approximately  one-halt  ot 
the  present  site  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  it  became  apparent 
that  the  accommodation  was  insufficient  for  both  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
and  the  County  Council.  The  County  Council  thereupon  acquired  an  addition  to  the 
site  in  1905  and  the  present  building  was  completed  in  1913. 


VJUier  1,-Oumj  , -r^  a.  r a.i_  /-si  u 

In  addition  to  the  Guildhall  which  houses  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  County  Council,  the  Council  has  four  main  central  offices  in  the  Westminster 

area.  . 

Throughout  the  County  the  Council  has  approximately  100  premises  providing 
accommodation  for  the  administration  of  a particular  service  in  the  area  some  of 
which  are  situate  in  local  Town  Halls.  In  addition  there  are  in  the  County  five  local 
county  offices  from  which  a variety  of  services  are  administered  together  with  an 
office  in  Ealing  housing  the  County  Council’s  Local  Taxation  Department, 


County  Staff  . , , 

So  far  as  practicable  details  of  the  staff  of  departments  concerned  with  the 
services  being  considered  by  the  Commission  are  included  in  the  evidence  relatmg 
to  the  individual  service.  It  is  not  intended  at  this  stage  to  give  details  of  the  other 

departments.  , , , • 

The  County  Staff  comprises  a total  of  some  43,900  employees  made  up  of  ap- 
proximately 21,200  non-manual  staff  (20,000  whole-time,  1,200  part-tirne)  and 
approximately  17,700  manual  staff  (8,000  whole-time,  9,700  part-time)  and  about 
5,000  teachers  employed  at  sessional  rates. 
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The  authorised  ^ 

Council’s  Departments  at  the  A^^.^JM-hown 

Part-time  130 


Department 
Clerk  and  Solicitor 


Non-Manual  Staff 
Whole-time 


365 


Agricultural 

Architect 

Children 

Civil  Defence 

Education 


Engineer 


Estates  and 
Valuation 
Finance 


Fire  and  Ambulance  . . 


Whole-time 

9 

1 

Part-time 

Whole-time 

300 

301 

Whole-time 

476 

Whole-time 

32 

Part-time 

900 

Whole-time 

1,700 

2,600 

Teaching  Staff 

13,150 

Whole-time 

232 

Whole-time 

63 

Part-time 

1 

Whole-time 

505 

506 

Part-time 

1 

Whole-time 

153 

154 

210 


Whole-time 

7 

Whole-time 

Part-time 

130 

2 

Whole-time 

91 

221 

Part-time 

3 

Whole-time 

11 

14 

Part-time 

8,150 

Whole- time 

3,850 

12,000 

Part-time 

1 

Whole-time 

481 

482 

Whole-time 

30 

Part-time  29 

Whole-time  1,962 

1,991 

(Includes  1,252  fire  officers 
and  uniformed  firemen) 


Health 

Part-time 

Whole-time 

Main  Drainage 

Whole-time 

Platming 

Whole-time 

Public  Control  (Weights 

Part-time 

and  Measures;  Food 
and  Drugs,  etc.) 

Whole-time 

Registration,  (Births, 

Whole-time 

Deaths  and  Marriages) 

Supplies 

Part-time 

Whole-time 

Taxation 

Whole-time 

Welfare 

Part-time 

Whole-time 

300 

2,195 


2 

53 


1 

68 


24 

280 


Part-time 

1,200 

2,495 

Whole-time 

500 

1 700 

19 

81 

Part-time 

Whole-time 

261 

280 

94 

55 

Whole-time 

2 

8 

Part-time 

13 

69 

Whole-time 

197 

210 

202 

304 

Whole-time 

553 

21,196 

17,702 
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In  addition  there  are  approximately  5,000  teachers  employed  at  sessional  rates 

not  included  above. 

Non-Manual  Staff 


Part-time  Staff 

1,230 

Whole-time  Staff 

. . 19,996 

21,196. 

Manual  Staff 
Part-time  Staff 
Whole-time  Staff 

9,675 

8,027 

17,702 

Teachers  employed  at 
sessional  rates 

5,000 

Total  Staff  . . 

43,898 

Note.  For  the  purposes  of  this  table  whole-time  staff  are  those  employed  more 
than  30  hours  weekly. 
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EDUCATION 

j_Xhe  Organisation  and  Administration  of  the  Education  Service 

The  administration  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  of  the  statutory  system  of 
Education  under  the  Education  Act,  1944  (as  amended),  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
County  Council  as  local  education  authority  acting  through  the  Education  Committee 

and  its  sub-committees.  , . . -ui  j .a. 

The  County  Council  as  local  education  authority  is  responsible  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  general  policy  and 
financial  control  over  the  whole  of  the  County. 


Composition  of  the  Education  Committee 

The  Education  Committee  consists  of:—  ™ ■ 

(i)  42  Members  of  the  County  Council  together  with  the  Chairman  and 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  as  ex-officio  members. 

(ii)  Eight  persons,  of  whom  six  shall  be  appointed  on  the  nornination  of 
the  Excepted  Districts  in  the  County  and  two  on  the  nommation  of  the 
Divisional  Executives  established  by  the  Council. 

(iii)  Nine  persons,  to  include  three  Teachers,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  from  outside  their  body.  Such  persons  shall  not  be  members  of  any 
District  Council  or  of  any  Divisional  Executive  in  the  County  or  of  any  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  any  such  Council  or  Divisional  Executive  for  the  purpose 
of  its  functions  under  a scheme  of  divisional  administration.  Such  persons  shall 
have  experience  in  education  or  be  acquainted  with  the  educational  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  County  and  shall  include  persons  with  experience  in  industry 
and  commerce,  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  and  in  adult  education. 


Order  of  Reference  of  the  Education  Committee 

Broadly  speaking  the  County  Council  has  delegated  to  the  Education  Committee 
its  duties  as  a local  education  authority. 

More  specifically — and  using  the  terms  of  the  County  Council’s  Standing 
Orders — the  delegation  is  as  under: — 

The  functions  of  the  Council  as  local  education  authority  under  any  enactment 
exclusive  of  those  matters  relative  to  the  School  Health  Service  within  the  order  of 
reference  to  the  Health  Committee. 

The  direction  of  the  Chief  Education  Officer  and  the  staff  in  his  department 
and  in  the  local  education  offices  and  County  libraries  except  caretakers  and  cleaning 
staff  in  premises  in  the  charge  of  the  Estates  and  Housing  Commttee. 

The  purchase  of  ftimiture  and  equipment,  other  than  built-in  furniture  and 
equipment  which  form  part  of  building  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  generally  reserved  to  the  County  Council  specific 
functions  which  have  not  been  wholly  delegated  to  the  Education  Committee 
include: — 

(1)  the  appointment  of  representatives  on  Divisional  Executives,  on  com- 
mittees set  up  by  Excepted  Districts  and  on  the  Education  Advisory  Committee ; 

(2)  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  and  discontinuance  of  County  and 
voluntary  schools ; 

(3)  the  approval  of  arrangements  with  proprietors  of  independent  and 
direct  grant  schools  for  the  admission  of  pupils  as  boarders ; 

(4)  the  approval  of  terms  on  which  medical  inspection,  milk,  meals, 
clothing,  &c.,  may  be  provided  for  pupils  not  in  attendance  at  maintained 
schools  or  colleges ; 

(5)  making  and  alteration  of  Regulations  under  Schemes  of  Divisional 
Administration ; 

(6)  the  adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities; 
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(7)  amendments,  &c.,  to  the  Education  Development  Plan; 

(8)  objection  to  amendments  of  Local  Education  Orders; 

(9)  agreements  with  local  councils  in  regard  to  part-time  use  of  their 
offices  and  vice-versa; 

(10)  power  to  give  temporary  assistance  to  voluntary  schools; 

(11)  matters  which  are  within  the  purview  of  a General  Service  Committee 
or  in  regard  to  which  some  other  committee  is  given  concurrent  or  like  powers. 

Sub-Committees  and  Functional  Organisation 

The  Education  Committee  has  seven  principal  Sub-Committees  and  these  and 
their  work  are  as  listed  below: — 

Schools  Sub-Committee 

Organisation  and  control  of  Primary  Education  in  day  and  boarding  schools 
including  nursery  schools  and  classes. 

Organisation  and  control  of  Secondary  Education  in  day  and  boarding 
secondary  schools. 

Scholarships  and  other  allowances  in  respect  of  pupils  at  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Functional  aspects  of  school  planning. 


Further  Education  Sub-Committee 

Organisation  and  control  of  Further  Education  in  Colleges  and  Institutes. 
Administration  of  the  Youth  Employment  Service. 

Further  Education  and  training  of  disabled  persons. 

Grants  to  Universities  and  other  Bodies  concerned  with  Further  Education. 
Scholarships  and  other  allowances  to  students  attending  courses  at  institutions 
of  Further  Education,  other  than  assistance  to  students  undergoing  training  as 
teachers. 

The  administration  of  the  Youth  Service. 

The  administration  of  the  Commimity  Service. 

Major  County  Awards. 

Functional  aspects  of  the  planning  of  premises  for  Further  and  Technical 
educational  purposes. 

Sites  and  Buildings  Sub-Committee 

Preparation  of  the  Programme  for  providing  educational  buildings. 

Design  and  erection  of  buildings. 

Repairs,  adaptations  and  extensions  of  school  premises. 

Provision  of  furniture  and  equipment  for  schools  and  other  educational 
establishments. 

Provision  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  meals  and  milk  service. 

Proposals  for  the  hiring,  acquisition  and  reconditioning  of  lands  and  other 
properties  required  for  educational  purposes. 


Finance  and  General  Purposes  Sub-Committee 

Preparation  and  submission  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  estimates  of 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  education  and  libraries  services  for  each  financial 
year. 

Examination  of  the  estimates  of  Divisional  Executives  and  District  Sub- 
Committees  and  submission  of  appropriate  reports  to  the  Education  Committee. 

Consideration  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  three  months  of  financial  reports 
submitted  by  the  County  Treasurer. 
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royal  COMMibJsiUiN 

■ M/1  -Pat*  ?ic  tliftv  slvq  witluii  tnc  Q.cl6§&tion 
Dealing  with  the  foUowing  matte^  m so  far  as  they 

to  the  Education  p,e„hses 

°^fM“relating  to  the  appointnrent  and  conditions  of  service  of  all 
contracts  for  sc« 

U Matters  relating  to 
school  children  under  the  Civil  Defence  Acts, 


"^“e“  “^c^rnedical  and  dental-so  far  as  not  within  the  order 

1933,  and  the  Education 

Duties  under  the  Chilmen  ana  „ rhildren  and  Young  Persons. 

Act,  1944,  in  connection  with  ®™P  , arrangement  of  Courses,  (b)  Schemes 

of  — r" 

?rS:?T;^i:s 

the  two  teacher  training  colleges 

The  functional  side  of  the  School  Meals  Service. 

Emergency  Feeding  Arrangements. 


County  Libraries  Sub-Committee 

Administration  of  the  County  Library  Service. 


""**i1n^LSrmatters  arising  in 

and  for  the  college  of  Art,  and  these  are  sub-comimttees  of  and  report  to  ^ 
Hnn  rommittee  These  governing  bodies  operate  in  accordance  with  ariicl 
aovemm^  Spread  County  Conncil  and  are  subject  to  the  Standing 

Ord  “s  ome  Sunty  Co4cil.  A copy  of  the  constitution  and  articles  of  go™rnmen 
of  a technical  college  follows  (Appendix  Ed.  1).  Similar  information  in  respe 
Bninel  College  of  Technology,  the  instruments  and  articles  of  government  of  which 
“some  v^rl^Lon  fromfhose  applicable  ^ the  twelve  other 
follows  (Appendix  Ed.  2).  The  instruments  and  articles  of  government  for  Trent 
Park  Training  College  follow  (Appendix  Ed.  3). 
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nivicinnal  Administration  , ^ 

The  local  administration  of  such  functions  as  primary  and  secondary  education, 
evening  institutes,  and  youth  and  community  centres  is  in  general  canned  out  by 
Divisional  Executives  of  which  there  are  20  in  Middlesex,  16  of  these  fxc^pted 
Districts.  In  addition  there  are  two  small  County  Distncts,  which  are  dealt 
District  Sub-Committees  of  the  Education  Committee.  The  portion  is  illustrated 
by  the  Diagram  and  Map  herewith  which  precede  the  Education  Schedules  and 

^^^^he'^  Divisional  Executives  have  been  set  up  under  Schemes  of  Di^ional 
Administration  provided  for  in  the  First  Schedule  to  *e  Education  Act,  1944,  and 
each  Executive  has  the  services  of  a local  Education  Ofurer.  , * 

With  a view  to  securing  uniformity  of  administration  throughout  the  County 
or  throughout  the  areas  of  the  Excepted  Districts  any  regulatioiis  made  by  the 
County  Council  with  respect  to  the  functions  delegated  to  the  Elivisional  Executives 
are  subject  to  consultation  with  an  Advisory  Committee  compnsmg  twenty  persons 
rf  whom  ten  represent  the  County  Council,  eight  represent  the  Councils  of  the 
County  Districts  which  are  Excepted  Districts  and  two  represent  the  other  Divisional 

®’‘“pji^ary  and^ec™*dary  voluntary  schools  are  administered  by  managers  and 
Eovemors  respectively,  constituted  under  instruments  of  manageinent  or  pvernmen 
artte  cCe  may  be  mke  by  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  duties  of 
the  managers  and  governors  are  prescribed  by  rules  of  “^'^^Sernent  and^^^ 

government  respectively,  the  rules  of  management  of  ardclet 

by  an  order  of  the  County  Council  as  Local  Education  Authonty  and  the  artmles 
of  government  of  secondary  schools  by  an  order  of  the  Mmister  of  Educa 

*'™Bodies  of  managers  and  governors  have  also  been  constituted  in  respe^  of 
County  primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  instruments  and  articles  of  management 
Srd  govemment  respectively  being  made  by  orders  of  the  County  Cou^il  as  Icc^ 
education  authority,  subject  where  appropriate  to  approval  by  the  Mmister  of 

Educatim^s^  cases,  at  the  request  of  Divisional  Executives,  County  schools  have 
been  grouped  together  under  one  or  more  managing  or  governing  bodies. 

In  the  Excepted  Districts,  the  Divisional  Executive  is  empowered  to  consider 
and  make  representations  upon  instruments  and  rules  of  ^ w 

ments  and  articles  of  government  relating  to  primary  and  secondary  sch-ooh  whether 
to  be  made  by  the  Minister  or  the  local  education  authonty  and  appoints  three- 
quarters  of  the  managers  of  County  primary  schools  which  wholly  or 
die  district  of  the  Divisional  Executive  and  one  half  of  the  managers  of  controlled 
primary  schools  and  three-quarters  of  the  managers  of  voluntary  primly  schools 
other  than  controlled  schools  as  under  the  instrument  of  management  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  in  those  cases  where  the  schools  wholly  mairfy 
sSve  the  district.  The  Executives  also  appoint  two-thirds  of  the  governors  of  County 
and  controlled  secondary  schools  and  one  half  of  the  governors  as  are  to 
by  the  County  Council  in  relation  to  aided  or  special  agreement  schools  which  wholly 

or  mainly  serve  the  district.  or 

In  those  cases  where  schools  are  grouped  together  under  one  managing  o 
governing  body,  the  proportion  of  managers  or  governors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Divisional  Executive  in  respect  of  the  schools  which  wholly  or 
districts  of  the  Executive  is  a matter  for  agreement  between  the  County  Conned  an 
the  Executive,  but  in  general  follows  broadly  the  provision  in  relation  to  schools 
which  have  separate  managing  or  governing  bodies.  tn 

The  Divisional  Executives  serving  the  Non-Excepted  Districts  have  power  t 
appoint  managers  and  governors  but  this  is  more  restneted  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Excepted  Districts. 
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Excepted  Districts 

The  16  Excepted  Districts  are: — 

Acton 

Brentford  and  Chiswick. 

Ealing. 

Edmonton. 

Enfield. 

Finchley. 

Harrow. 

Hayes  and  Harlington. 

Hendon. 

Heston  and  Isleworth. 

Hornsey. 

Southgate. 

Tottenham. 

Twickenham. 

Wembley. 

Willesden. 

Functions 

The  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  in  each  case  provides  for  the  ExcepteJ 
District  to  exercise  the  functions  for  and  in  respect  of  the  borough  or  district  wliicli 
are  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule.  The  Schemes  are  virtually  identical  and  a copy  of 
a Scheme  follows  (Appendix  Ed.  4).* 

In  addition  insofar  as  the  County  Council  has  functions  conferred  upon  it  bj 
the  rules  of  management  and  articles  of  government  of  County  and  volimtarj 
schools,  the  Divisional  Executive  exercises  the  functions  which  are  set  out  in  tie 
Second  Schedule  to  the  Scheme. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  Divisional  Executives  are  subject  to: — 

(1)  The  provisions,  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  Education  Ads 
and  all  regulations  or  directions  made  or  given  by  the  Minister. 

(2)  The  regulations  made  by  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time.  The 
more  important  regulations  are  contained  in  the  following  summaiy  (Appendix 
Ed.  5). 

(3)  The  powers  of  governors  of  technical  colleges  and  art  schools  as  con- 
ferred by  the  relevant  instruments  and  articles  of  government. 

(4)  The  financial  control  by  the  County  Council  as  set  out  in  the  Schemes 
of  Divisional  Administration. 

So  far  as  paragraph  {kk)  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Scheme  is  concerned,  the 
councils  of  Excepted  Districts  have  entered  into  agreements  under  seal  with  the 
County  Council  which  agreements  set  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  day-to-day 
maintenance  of  education  properties  is  exercised,  the  limit  of  authority  and  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  exercise  of  that  authority  in  respect  of  minor  capital 
works.  Provision  is  also  made  for  major  capital  works  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
District  Council  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  by  the  County  Council  of  each 
specific  project  and  to  the  preparation  by  the  County  Architect  of  plans  and 
specifications  in  relation  to  each  such  project.  The  agreements  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  District  Council  and  for  payment  for 
the  services  of  its  Surveyor  or  Parks  Superintendent  and  their  staffs. 

Additional  Schemes  were  made  in  1950  to  enable  the  Divisional  Executives  to 
exercise  functions  in  respect  of  Further  Education  as  set  out  in  the  Schedule  to  the 
Scheme  (specimen  of  that  relating  to  Hayes  and  Harlington  follows  as  Appendix 
Ed.  6). 

*Of  the  Education  Appendices  only  Appendix  Ed.  5 has  been  reproduced  in  this  publication- 
see  Table  of  Contents  on  page  12  for  details. 
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Constitution 

The  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  which  shall  stand  referred  the  functions  of  the  District  Council  under 
the  Scheme.  These  are  constituted  as  follows : — 


District 

Council 

Members 

Co-opted 

Members 

County 

Council 

Members 

Total 

Acton 

18 

8 

2 

28 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

20 

10 

30 

Ealing 

22 

8 

2 

32 

Edmonton 

18 

4 

2 

24 

Enfield  . . 

18 

7 

2 

27 

Finchley 

11 

2 

2 

15 

Harrow 

20 

8 

2 

30 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

All 

(24) 

s 

2 

34 

Heston  and  Isleworth  . . 

All 

(36) 

5 

2 

43 

Hornsey  . . 

20 

8 

2 

30 

Hendon 

20 

8 

2 

30 

Southgate 

20 

8 

2 

30 

Tottenham 

20 

4 

2 

26 

Twickenham 

20 

8 

2 

30 

Wembley 

20 

8 

2 

30 

Willesden 

24 

4 

2 

30 

District  Council  members  and  Co-opted  members  are  appointed  annually  by 
the  District  Council  except  in  the  case  of  Brentford  and  Chiswick  where  Council 
members  only  are  appointed  by  the  Borough  Council,  the  other  10  Co-opted  and 
County  Council  members  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council  and  of  these  five 
at  least  must  not  be  members  of  the  Coimty  Council.  The  County  Council  at  the 
request  of  any  District  Coimcil  may  appoint  additional  members  in  which  case 
District  Council  members  shall  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  total  membership  of  com- 
mittees. 

A proposal  by  Brentford  and  Chiswick  Council  to  make  a varying  Scheme  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  the  other  Excepted  Districts  is  under  consideration. 

Staff 

Each  Divisional  Executive  has  an  education  office  and  the  services  of  a local 
Education  Officer.  The  staffing  of  the  offices  is  in  accordance  with  establishments 
approved  by  the  County  Council.  The  staff,  with  certain  exceptions  which  are 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  Joint  Committees  of 
the  Divisional  Executives  and  the  County  Coimcil,  are  appointed  by  the  Divisional 
Executive  but  are  employees  of  the  County  Coimcil  and  their  appointment  and 
dismissal  is  governed  by  the  Standing  Orders,  Staff  Regulations,  &c.,  applicable  to 
staff  of  the  County  Council. 

In  each  case,  the  Town  Clerk  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Urban  District  acts  as  Clerk 
to  the  Divisional  Executive  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  Council  under 
the  Scheme  and  payment  is  made  by  the  County  Council  to  the  respective  District 
Council  for  his  services. 

The  teaching  and  non-teaching  staff  at  County  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  all  employees  of  the  County  Council  though  in  general,  appointments  are  made 
2 
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by  the  Divisional  Executives  in  accordance  with  establishments  approved  by  the 
County  Council  and  at  scales  or  rates  of  remuneration  for  the  time  being  adopted 
by  the  County  Council  and  insofar  as  teachers  are  concerned  subject  to  the  assess- 
ment of  their  salaries  by  the  County  Council.  With  few  exceptions,  the  teaching 
and  non-teaching  staff  at  voluntary  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  appointed 
by  and  to  the  service  of  the  governors/managers. 

The  appointment  of  head  teachers  of  County  secondary  schools  is  at  present 
made  by  the  County  Council  on  the  nomination  of  a Joint  Committee  of  the 
Divisional  Executive*  and  the  County  Council,  members  of  each  authority  on  that 
committee  being  equal  in  number.  The  head  teachers  of  primary  schools  are 
appointed  by  the  Divisional  Executive  after  due  regard  to  any  recommendation  of  the 
County  Council  with  respect  to  such  appointments.  Assistant  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  Divisional  Executive  subject  to  certain  overriding  powers  of  the  County 
Council  particularly  in  relation  to  transfers  and  the  appointment  of  new  entrants. 
With  certain  exceptions  the  appointments  of  head  teachers  of  voluntary  schools  are 
made  by  and  to  the  service  of  the  governors/managers. 

In  all  but  two  cases  (Ealing  and  Tottenham)  the  services  of  the  Borough/ 
District  Treasurers  and  their  staffs  are  used  for  the  keeping  of  accounts,  &c.,  of  the 
Divisional  Executives  and  payment  is  made  by  the  County  Council  to  the  District 
Council  for  these  services.  The  County  Treasurer  is  responsible  for  the  accounts  of 
the  Ealing  and  Tottenham  Divisional  Executives  and  for  the  audit  of  the  claims  of 
the  other  Divisional  Executives.  The  approved  net  expenditure  of  each  Divisional 
Executive  is  reimbursed  by  the  County  Council. 


Non-Excepted  Districts 

There  are  four  Divisional  Executives— covering  eight  districts  of  the  County 
which  are  not  Excepted  Districts — constituted  by  a Scheme  of  Divisional  Admini- 
stration made  by  the  County  Council.  They  are  as  follows : — 


Division  and 
designation 
of  Executive 

County  Districts  comprised 
in  Division  and  members  to 
by  appointed  by  each 
Council 

Members 
appointed 
by  County 
Council 

Co-opted 

Members 

Total 

membership 
of  Divisional 
Executive 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

South-West 

Feltham 

6 

8 

4 

28 

Middlesex 

Staines 

6 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

4 

North-West 

Ruislip-Northwood  . . 

7 

8 

4 

29 

Middlesex 

Uxbridge 

7 

Yiewsley  and  West 

Drayton 

3 

Southall 

Southall 

14 

6 

3 

23' 

Wood  Green 

Wood  Green  . . 

14 

6 

3 

23 

* Where  the  articles  of  government  of  a County  or  voluntary  secondary  school  wholly  or  mainly 
serving  the  area  of  the  Divisional  Executive  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  head  teacher  on  the 
nomination  of  a Joint  Committee  of  the  governors  and  the  County  Council,  the  Divisional  Executive 
is  empowered  to  nominate  such  proportion  of  the  County  Council’s  Members  on  such  Joint  Committee 
as  will  give  them  equal  representation  with  the  County  Council. 
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These  Divisional  Executives  are  ofiBcially  independent  of  the  Councils  of  the 
County  Districts  which  they  serve,  but  generally  speaking  the  functions  delegated 
by  the  County  Council  to  each  of  these  Divisional  Executives  follow  closely  the 
functions  which  are  exercised  by  the  Excepted  Districts  under  their  Schemes  of 
Divisional  Administration.  A notable  exception  is  in  relation  to  the  Development 
Plan  in  respect  of  which  the  Non-Excepted  Districts  are  empowered  only  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  County  Council.  A copy  of  the  Scheme  follows  (Appendix 
Ed.  7)  and  the  functions  of  the  Divisional  Executives  are  set  out  in  Clause  10.  Each 
Divisional  Executive  has  the  services  of  a Divisional  Education  Officer  and  staff 
in  accordance  with  establishments  fixed  by  the  County  Council.  The  Divisional 
Education  Officer  acts  as  Clerk  of  the  Divisional  Executive.  The  Divisional  Executive 
is  required  to  meet  at  least  seven  times  in  each  financial  year  and  may  appoint  such 
committees  and  sub-committees  as  it  may  consider  expedient.  It  may  make  Standing 
Orders  for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings  or  for  the  proceedings  of  any  of  its 
committees  or  sub-committees  and  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Chief 
Education  Officer  have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Divisional  Executive  or 
of  any  committee  or  sub-committee  thereof  either  personally  or  by  representative 
as  also  may  any  other  Chief  Officer  of  the  County  Council  when  any  matter  with 
which  his  Department  may  be  concerned  is  under  consideration.  The  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Coimty  Council  as  in  force  from  time  to  time  apply  to  any  matter 
which  under  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  is  expressed  to  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Standing  Orders.  The  Scheme  also  contains  provisions 
regulating  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  Divisional  Executives. 

The  powers  of  the  Divisional  Executives  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
County  and  voluntary  schools  arc  included  in  Articles  10, 13,  Hand  15of  the  Scheme 
(Appendix  Ed.  7).* 

The  County  Council’s  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  delegates  to  the 
Divisional  Executives  of  the  Non-Excepted  Districts  similar  functions  with  regard 
to  Further  Education  to  those  set  out  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Excepted  Districts 
Scheme.  (Appendix  Ed.  6).* 

District  Sub-Committees 

Two  District  Sub-Committees  have  been  appointed  to  deal  with  certain 
educational  functions  in  the  districts  of  Potters  Bar  and  Friem  Barnet  respectively, 
consisting  in  the  case  of  Potters  Bar  of  14  persons,  of  whom  four  are  appointed  by 
the  County  Council,  six  by  the  District  Council,  and  four  co-opted  members  at  ieast 
one  of  whom  must  be  a woman  and  one  a teacher,  and  in  the  case  of  Friem  Bamet 
of  17  persons,  four  being  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  nine  by  the  District 
Coimcil  and  four  co-opted  members  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  a woman  and  one 
a teacher. 

The  District  Sub-Committees  are  given  power  to  appoint  such  committees  and 
sub-committees  as  they  may  consider  expedient  and  the  delegation  to  the  District 
Sub-Committees  is  subject  to  the  Standing  Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  County 
Coimcii  as  from  time  to  time  are  in  force  and  to  the  special  conditions  which  are  set 
out  in  the  Order  of  Reference  and  Delegation  to  the  District  Sub-Committee.  The 
District  Sub-Committees  are  sub-committees  of  the  County  Education  Committee 
having  power  to  act  in  a limited  number  of  matters  whilst  in  others  they  are 
empowered  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council,  which  recommendations  are  normally  considered  in  the  first  place  by  the 
appropriate  sub-committees  of  the  County  Education  Committee. 

A copy  of  the  Scheme  constituting  the  District  Sub-Committees  follows 
(Appendix  Ed.  8).* 

School  Health  Service 

The  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  made  it  necessary  to  review 
* Not  as  reproduced  in  this  production. 
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the  arrangement  which  the  County  Council  had  made  to  provide  the  school  health 
service  under  the  Education  Act,  1944.  The  Council  considered  it  was  essential  to 
have  very  close  co-ordination  between  the  two  services  (i.e..  the  local  health  service 
and  the  school  health  service)  and  this  was  embodied  in  thefollowingarrangements 

(1)  That  the  principle  of  integration  of  the  County  School  Health  Service  with 
the  National  Health  Service  so  far  as  possible  and  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  are 

hereinafter  mentioned,  be  approved.  _ , ^ ■ r »■ 

(2)  Medical  inspection  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  is  a function  of  the 

County  Council  as  Education  Authority  and  should  therefore  be  provided  by  the 
Council  in  that  capacity.  This  includes : — ^ 

(a)  Following  up  pupils  who  are  found  on  inspection  to  need  supervision 

or  treatment; 

(b)  ensuring  the  cleanliness  of  pupils ; 

(c)  encouraging  pupils  to  obtain  any  treatment  that  they  require, 

(d)  deciding  the  classes  to  be  inspected,  times  of  inspection,  &c. 

(c)  securing  the  hygienic  condition  of  education  establishments  maintained 

by  the  County  Council  as  Education  Authority; 

(/■)  receiving  reports  of  the  inspections  both  as  regards  medical  and 

dental  inspections. 

(3)  Such  medical  treatment  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  as  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  County  Council  to  provide  should  in  future  be  provided  by  the  County 
Council  as  Local  Health  Authority.  This  includes:— 

(а)  referring  to  consultants  pupils  in  respect  of  whom  further  advice  is 

needed;  , . 

(б)  assisting  pupils  to  obtain  treatment  other  than  domiciliary  treatment; 

(c)  providing  pupils  with  treatment  other  than  domiciliary  treatment 

which  is  not  otherwise  available; 

(d)  encouraging  pupils  to  obtain  any  treatment  that  they  require; 

but  does  not  include: — „ , 

(а)  treatment  in  residential  special  schools  whether  in  or  out  of  the  County ; 

(б)  treatment  given  in  child  guidance  clinics  other  than  specialist  treatment, 

(4)  The  staff  used  for  the  purpose  of  medical  inspection  under  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  shall  be  appropriate  members  of  the  staff  employed  by  the  County  Council 
as  Local  Health  Authority  and  whom  the  County  Council  would  formally  appoint 
also  to  its  School  Health  Service. 

(5)  At  least  one  of  the  members  of  every  District  Council  on  the  Local  Area 
Health  Committee  shall  be  in  the  case  of  Excepted  Districts  a member  of  the  Local 
Committee  for  Education  and  in  any  other  case  a member  of  the  Divisional  Executive 
or  District  Sub-Committee. 

(6)  At  least  three  members  of  the  Statutory  Health  Committee  shall  be  meitibers 
of  the  County  Council  who  are  also  members  of  the  County  Education  Committee. 

The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer 
and  the  Chief  Dental  Officer  is  the  Principal  School  Dental  Officer  for  the  purposes  of 
the  School  Health  Service  and  Handicapped  Pqpils  Regulations,  whilst  the  Area 
Medical  and  Dental  Officers  act  as  the  School  Medical  and  Dental  Officers  re- 
spectively for  the  Education  Divisional  Executives  in  the  various  local  health  areas. 

Schcol  Health  Services  Provided  under  the  Education  Act,  1944 
Section  34.  Ascertainment  of  children  requiring  special  educational  treatment. 
Medical  examinations  are  carried  out  mainly  by  the  CounciTs  own  medical 
officers  and  there  is  close  co-operation  with  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services 
so  that  children  are  ascertained  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  and  full  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  special  educational  facilities  provided  by  the  Council  in  day  and 
residential  schools  for  handicapped  pupils  or  in  suitable  cases  of  home  tuition. 
Section  48.  Medical  (including  dental)  inspection  at  appropriate  intervals  of 
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pupils  in  attendance  at  maintaining  schools,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
securing  the  provision  of  free  treatment  as  are  necessary  either  under  the  Education 

Act  or  otherwise.  • .u 

The  School  Health  Service  and  Handicapped  Pupils  Regulations  require  the 
general  medical  examination  of  every  pupil  on  not  less  than  three  occasions  during 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  age  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable,  while  dental  inspections  are  required  of  every  pupil  on  admission  to 
school  and  on  such  later  occasions  as  may  be  practicable  and  necessary. 

In  the  year  1957  92,355  periodic  medical  inspections  and  143,902  dental  in- 
spections were  carried  out.  In  addition,  facilities  exist  at  the  clinics  whereby  parents, 
teachers,  &c.,  can  arrange  for  children  to  be  specially  examined  if  at  any  time  this 

appears  desirable.  , ... 

The  County  Council’s  clinics  also  provide  for  the  treatment  of  mmor  ailments, 
eye  defects,  ear,  nose  and  throat  defects,  orthopaedic  defects,  speech  defects,  and 
for  the  giving  of  child  guidance  treatment  and,  where  necessary,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  appropriate  Regional  Hospital  Boards  for  the  attendance  of 
specialists  at  the  clinics  and  with  the  Hospital  Management  Committee  for  the 
provision  of  appliances.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  two 
audiology  units  and  two  cerebral  palsy  units  in  conjuction  with  day  special  schools. 

A complete  dental  treatment  service  is  provided,  including  orthodontic  treat- 
ment. There  are  facilities  for  any  necessary  X-rays  and  any  necessary  appliances 
are  made  in  the  Council’s  own  two  dental  workshops. 

A copy  of  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer,  i.e., 
for  the  year  1957,  which  comments  in  detail  on  the  services  provided,  will  be 
forwarded  in  due  course.  . , <• 

Some  500  children  placed  each  year  in  suitable  homes  for  periods  ot  con- 
valescence. No  charge  is  made  in  respect  of  those  children  attending  County 
Council  maintained  schools  but  the  parents  of  children  attending  non-mamtained 
schools  are  assessed  according  to  their  means. 

Section  54.  Examination  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  maintained  schools  whenever 
such  examinations  are  necessary  in  the  interests  of  cleanliness.  These  examinations 
to  be  carried  out  by  health  visitors  in  their  capacity  of  school  nurses.  Owing  to  the 
shortage  of  trained  staff  a number  of  health  assistants  are  at  present  employed  to 
assist  the  health  visitors  in  this  work. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  actual  cleansing  of  children  at  the  County 
Council’s  clinics  after  the  issue  of  the  appropriate  notices  required  by  the  Act. 

Section  il.  Ascertainment  of  ineducable  children. 

Medical  examinations  are  carried  out  by  members  of  the  County  Council  s 
medical  staff  specially  approved  for  this  piupose. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Education 

With  the  passing  of  the  Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1944, 
the  provision  of  agricultural  education  at  farm  institute  level  and  below  became  a 
function  of  the  local  education  authorities,  although  it  continued  mainly  to  he  grant- 
aided  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  responsibilities  placed  upon  the 
local  education  authorities  in  respect  of  education  bearing  on  agriculture  outside 
schools  are: — 

(i)  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  farm  institutes ; 

(ii)  the  provision  of  courses  of  instruction,  theoretical  or  practical,  for 
persons  engaged  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries, 

(iii)  the  provision  of  instruction  and  advice  in  production  matters  for 

domestic  producers ; • 

(iv)  the  provision  of  Instruction  and  advice  for  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  utilisation  of  home-produced  food. 
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The  rapid  urbanisation  of  Middlesex  between  the  wars  led  to  a general  decline 
in  the  mimber  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  in  the  County  but  they 
til  " in  the  outer  fringes.  A high  density  of  population 

hi  pr^duced  a great  number  of  domestic  gardeners  and,  since  the  majority  workin 
SitSes  and  offices,  horticulture  and  its  allied  interests  become  an  important 
rwireative  hobby  as  well  as  a means  to  provide  home-produced  food. 

As  well  as  catering  for  these  needs  the  County  a^icultural  and  horticultural 
service  has  been  extended  to  provide  technical  advice  and  instruction  for  the 
a^thWs  schools-for  teachers  of  school  gardemng  and  nature  study--by  means 
of  teachL’  and  residential  courses,  and  through  visits  and  on-the-spot  demonstra- 

^““xhe  authority  does  not  maintain  a farm  institute  but  students  are  enabled  by 
financial  assistance  to  attend  institutes  maintained  by  other  authorities. 

The  service  operates  as  a County  service  under  the  control  of  the  Education 
Committee  and  is  not  subject  to  delegation  under  the  Schemes  of  Divisional  Admim- 

'‘”^The  Technical  staff  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chief  Education  Officer 

™cl^^®County  Organiser  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Education. 

Two  Horticultural  Instructors. 

One  Small  Livestock  Officer.  ^ • 

One  Beekeeping  Officer  (who  is  also  responsible  for  some  horticultural  m- 

'^™Th?  County  Council  has  established  a horticultural  station  at  Norwood  Hall, 

Southall,  to: — ^ ^ 

(0  Provide  a centre  for  demonstrations  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  beekeeping  and  care  of  small  livestock. 

(ii)  Provide  material  for  demonstrations  and  lectures. 

(iii)  Provide  material  for  schools,  e.g.,  plants,  cuttings,  &c. 

The  day-to-day  work  of  the  service  covers:—  , . . 

Visits  to  schools  in  connection  with  school  gardemng,  nature  study,  &c„ 
advising,  instructing  and  demonstrating. 

Visits  and  advice  to  domestic  producers— 707  advisory  visits  were  made  m 

the  year  ended  5th  November,  1957. 

Teachers’  courses.  , . 

Lectures  at  evening  institutes  and  to  various  organisations,  &c.,  horti- 
cultural and  livestock  societies,  beekeeping  associations.  Townswomens 
Guilds,  Women’s  Institutes,  Yoimg  Farmers’  Clubs,  &c. — 514  were  undertaken 

Judging  and  staging  educational  exhibits  at  District  and  Horticultural 

Societies’  Shows.  . .f 

Advising  students  on  agricultural  careers  and  assisting  in  selection  ot 
students  for  County  Awards  at  Universities  and  other  establishments  of  Further 

Education.  • -i.  r'  * 

Organising  residential  courses  at  various  centres  in  the  County. 

Advisory  work  on  estate  matters  and  school  gardening  in  respect  of  the 
County  Council’s  Residential  Special  Schools. 

Arranging  day-release  courses  for  Parks  employees  and  Flonstry  appren- 

Arranging  courses  on  the  growing  and  preservation  of  home  produced 
food  for  various  organisations  (chiefly  women)  at  Norwood  Hall. 

Preparing  examinations  in  practical  horticulture. 

Advising  Evening  Institutes  with  regard  to  Agricultural  Education  generally 
and  selecting  and  training  instructors. 
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Following  the  passing  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Act  1948,  the  County 
Council  submitted  to  the  Minister  a Scheme  under  which  the  CouncU  undertook 
tr>  nrovide  a Youth  Employment  Service  for  the  whole  of  its  area.  This  Scheme 
approved  by  the  Minister  on  2nd  May,  1949,  and  a copy  of  the  approved  Scheme 
with  amendments  approved  by  the  Minister  on  21st  April,  1952,  and  17th  June, 

1957  follows  (Appendix  Ed.  9).  . j u 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  the  Scheme  are  exercised  by  the 
Education  Committee,  and  the  Act  makes  no  provision  for  these  functions  to  be 
delegated  to  Divisional  Executives  whether  of  Excepted  or  Non-Excepted  Districts. 
The  21  Youth  Employment  Committees  which  have  been  set  up  under  Ae  Scheme 
renort  to  the  Education  Committee  through  the  Further  Education  Sub-Committee, 
and  each  Youth  Employment  Committee  has  the  duty  of  advising  the  Education 
Committee  on  the  development  and  working  of  the  Youth  Employment  Service  in 
its  own  district.  There  is  a Youth  Employment  Committee  for  each  of  the  20 
Divisional  Executive  areas  and  one  for  Potters  Bar.  Friern  Barnet  is  attached  for 
Youth  Employment  purposes  to  Finchley.  , • i 

The  day-to-day  work  of  the  Service  is  carried  out  by  52  professional  officers 
assisted  by  clerical  staff.  The  large  majority  of  these  officers  work  from  the  26 
full-time  and  five  part-time  local  Youth  Employment  Bureaux  provided  under  the 
Scheme;  the  three  vocational  guidance  officers  working  from  the  central  eo^  y 
office  are  specialists  in  advisory  work  for  older  school  leavers,  ^d  also  advise 
pupils  about  to  leave  the  authority’s  residential  special  schools,  ^e  work  of  all 
these  officers  is  co-ordinated  by  the  County  Youth  Employment  Officer  under  the 

direction  of  the  Chief  Education  Officer.  u h i ti,^ 

The  obligation  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  in  paragraph  ^ j 
Scheme  to  offer  information  and  advice  to  school  leavers  of  all  ages  is  carried  out  in 

the  to  schools  and  Youth  Employment  Burea^  of  reading 

matter,  of  which  some  is  received  from  industrial  organisations  and  professional 
bodies  through  the  Central  Youth  Employment  Executive  and  some  is  prepared 
by  the  vocational  guidance  officers  on  the  head  office  staff; 

(6)  by  the  use  of  appropriate  visual  aids;  , , 

(c)  by  arranging,  in  co-operation  with  Head  Teachers,  for  parties  of  pupils 

to  visit  employers’ establishments;  o 

(cO  by  talks  given  to  groups  of  pupils  or  parents  by  officers  of  the  Service 
or  by  voluntary  advisers  expert  in  particular  occupations,  .i,, 

(e)  by  private  interviews  given  to  pupils  and/or  parents  by  officers  of  the 

Th^work  of  placing  young  people  in  employment  is  assisted  by  the  issue  of  a 
weekly  County  clearing-house  list  and  by  the  exchange  of  such  lists  with  neighbouring 

^“reHew  of  progress  of  young  workers  which 

11  and  12  of  the  Scheme  is  carried  out,  in  the  mam,  on  the  Open  ‘ , 

customary  for  each  Bureau  to  hold  once  a week.  Boys  and  girls  are  invited  to  attend 
to  discuss  progress  to  date  and  plans  for  the  future. 

The  administration  of  unemployment  benefit  and  sL?me  mm 

grants  for  which  the  County  Council  is  responsible  under  Part  II  of  the  Scheme  must 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  detailed  instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  which 
are,  in  general,  the  same  in  relation  to  young  people  as  m relation  to  adults. 


Statistics  „ ... 

Some  details  of  the  performance  by  the  County  Council  in 
and  of  education  expenditure  follows  as  Schedules  A and 


the  field  of  education 
B.” 
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Defects  which  have  been  encountered 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  difficulty  and  sense  of  frustration  is  likely  to  occur 
under  any  system  of  two-tier  organisation.  Nevertheless  it  is  considered  ‘hat  ‘he 
“fficulte  and  frustrations  have  been  of  a comparatively  minor  order,  that  no 
le"on  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  remedy  them  and  that  the  position  can  best 
be  met  by  improvement  in  the  operation  of  delegated  powers. 


jj ^Defects  Due  to  the  Organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the  Greater 

London  Review  Area  as  a Whole 

It  is  not  considered  that  any  defects  are  due  to  this. 


in- 


-Outline  of  Views  on  How  Defects  may  be  Remedied 


The  view  is  held  that  the  best  way  of  remedying  the  minor  defects  which  have 
been  encountered  lies  in  improvement  in  the  operation  of  delepted  power^and  that 
this  can  best  be  achieved  by  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  Middteex 
Local  Government  Conference  Committee  which  were  submitted  to  the  Coun^ 
Council  in  November,  1954.  This  Committee  compnsin^g  representatives  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  considered  whether  and  m what  way 
Seater  and  fuller  delegation  could  be  achieved  within,  the  framework  of  the  existing 
Sw  Owing  to  the  Government’s  White  Papers  on  Local  Governmen^the  c^n- 
elusions  reached  were  not  implemented.  These  recommendations  were. 


“ (i)  Delegation  of  Functions 

That  the  following  functions 
subject  to  any  general  regulations 
control : — 


should  be  the  subject  of  complete  delegation, 
made  by  the  County  Council,  including  financial 


(a)  Nursery  Schools. 

(b)  Purchases  of  equipment  and  stores  (other  than  central  purchases) 
and  excepting  the  provision  of  furniture  for  new  schools  and  other  capital 
works  of  £5,000  and  over. 

(c)  The  discovery  of  children  who  may  be  handicapped  and  the  procedtiie 
of  ascertainment  in  accordance  with  Section  34  of  the  Education  Act,  1944. 


{d)  User  of  school  premises  out  of  school  hours  for  educational  purposes, 
(e)  Provision  and  administration  of  school  camps,  holiday  classes  and 


recreational  activities. 


(\i)  Financial  Control  and  Estimates  t. 

That  the  control  of  the  County  Council  over  expenditure  by  Divisiorial  Execu- 
tives be  limited  to  control  under  the  following  11  headings,  and  that  the  Divisiona 
Executives  have  discretion  as  to  the  distribution  of  expenditure  among  the  variou 
types  of  schools  within  the  limits  of  the  11  approved  totals,  subject  to  the  observance 
of  such  standards  as  related  to  the  seven  different  types  of  schools  may  be  deter 
mined  by  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time  after  consultation  withthe Divisional 
Executives : — 


(1)  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

(2)  Employers’  Contributions  (Teachers’  Superannuation). 
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(3)  Salaries  and  Wages  (other  than  teachers). 

(4)  Expenses  of  Instruction, 

(5)  National  Insurance. 

(6)  Miscellaneous. 

(7)  Furniture. 

(8)  Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance. 

(9)  Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

(10)  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Wages). 

(11)  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Other  Expenses). 


(iii)  Preparation  of  Estimates 

That  some  system  of  standards  is  a reasonable  and  practicable  procedure  in 
the  preparation  of  a budget  by  a Divisional  Executive  for  educational  purposes 
provided: — 

(o)  that  there  is  an  annual  review  of  such  standards  by  the  County  Council 
after  consultation  with  the  Divisional  Executives;  and 

(6)  that  it  is  recognised  that  there  are  limited  areas  of  expenditure  to  which 
standards  cannot  be  applied. 


(iv)  Assessment  and  Payment  of  Salary  and  Wages  of  Teaching  and  Non-Teaching 
Staff 

(a)  That  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  arrangements  under  which  the 
assessment  and  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  of  teachers  is  carried  out  centrally 
in  the  Department  of  the  County  Treasurer. 

(i)  That  those  Divisional  Executives  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  work 
of  assessing  and  paying  the  salaries  and  wages  of  non-teaching  staff  at  a cost  to  the 
County  Council  either  the  same  or  less  than  the  cost  of  the  present  arrangements 
be  allowed  to  do  so  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  County  Council 
and  embodied  in  an  agreement. 


That  any  reference  to  delegation  in  the  recommendations  be  deemed  to  mean 
delegation  not  only  to  the  Divisional  Executive  of  an  Excepted  District,  but  also  as 
far  as  may  be  possible  to  the  Divisional  Executive  of  a Non-Excepted  District  and 
to  a District  Sub-Committee.” 
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SCHEDULE 

Performance  in  the  Education  Field  by  the  County  Council  . . 

Tte  Comty  Council  throughout  the  present  century  has  made  a significant 
conWbution  to  Gott,  its  first  Education  Officer  a network 

of  urammar  schools  was  built  which  was  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  country. 

Steex  was  one  of  the  first-if  not  the  first-to  make  its  whole  entry  into 
Grar^afsSols  by  merit-the  100  per  cent.  Special  Places  arrangement. 

^ryeam  immediately  prior  to  the  war  were  the  years  of  rapid  urbanisation  of 
Midteer  During  this  period  the  Council  not  only  erected  a great  number  of  both 
^Sondary  and  elementary  schools  but  built  up  a series  of  new  and  excellent  technical 

“’^lerformance  since  the  war  is  illustrated  by  the  following  reference  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Mimstry  of  Education 

in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  3rd  Apnl,  1958 . 

in  me  n ^ ^ Middlesex  Education  Authority 

for  the  way  it  has  solved  its  very  difficult  problems  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
county  IncidentaUy,  there  are  a large  number  of  secondary  modem  schools 
which  are  gaming  very  much  in  prestige  and  esteem  in  a way  most  creditable 
to  the  county  ” 

and  by  the  statistics  which  follow. 


Maintained  Schools— Primary  and  Secondary 

Primary  Schools 


Nursery 

Junior  and  Infant: — 

(a)  County 
lb)  Voluntary 

Total  Primary  Schools  . . 


1946 


Number 

Pupils  on 

of  Schools 

Roll 

18 

933 

425 

142,278 

112 

24,943 

555 

168,154 

1958 


Number 

Pupils  on 

of  Schools 

Roll 

13 

720 

506 

154,395 

116 

29,893 

635 

185,008 

Note.— In  1946  there  were  38  County  and  42  Voluntary  unreorganised  primary 
schools,  which  were  also  accommodating  senior  pupils.  By  1958  these  numbers  had 
been  reduced  to  1 and  18  respectively. 


Secondary 

1946 

1958 

Number 

Pupils  on 

Number 

Pupils  on 

of  Schools 

Roll 

of  Schools 

Roll 

3)  County  Schools: — 
Modern  . . 

124 

40,643 

147 

71,507 

Grammar 

39 

20,221 

49 

26,205 

Comprehensive  . . 

— 

— 

2 

2,014 

Technical 

22 

3,983 

20 

4,198 

Total 

185 

64,847 

218 

103,924 
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1946  1958 

Number  Pupils  on  Number  Pupils  on 
of  Schools  Roll  of  Schools  Roll 


(ft)  Voluntary  Schools:— 
Modern  . . 

Grammar 

6 

14 

1,379 

6,983 

9 

16 

3,353 

8,716 

Total  

20 

8,362 

25 

12,069 

Total  Secondary  Schools 

205 

73,209 

243 

115,993 

Grand  Total  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools 

760 

241,363 

878 

301,001 

Special  Schools 

Day  . . 

Residential 

10 

1,043 

14 

11 

1,764 

785 

Total  Special  Schools 

10 

1,043 

25 

2,549 

iviaintained  Grammar  Schools — Sixth  Form  Protisioa 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Sixth  forms  in  maintained  secondary  grammar 
schools  has  increased  from  1,841  in  1946  to  4,066  in  1958. 


Maintained  Modern  Schools— Pupils  over  Statutory  School  Age 


1949  . . 
1958  .. 


15-16 

16-17 

17-18 

18  + 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

829 

34 

2 

— 

4,076 

758 

67 

15 

Total 

865 

4,916 


Supplementation  to  Maintained  School  Provision  by  Placement  in  Schools  at  which 
Fees  are  Payable  (excluding  Handicapped  Pupils) 


I.  Day  Schools 

(a)  Pupils  for  whose  fees  the  County  Council  was  wholly  responsible  under 

Section  6 of  the  Education  Act,  1953,  at  January,  1958; 


Direct  Grant  Schools; — 
Middlesex 
Out-County 


865 

868 


Independent  Schools ; 
Middlesex 
Out-County 


582 

171 


Total  free  places 


2,486 
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(6)  Pupils  for  whose  fees  the  County  Council  was  wholly  or  partially  responsible 
under  Section  81  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  at  January,  1958:— 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Independent  Schools; — 

Middlesex  272 

Out-County  211 


Total  assisted  places 


483 


2.  Boarding  Schools  and  Training  Ships 

Pupils  for  whose  fees  the  County  Council  was  wholly  or  partially  responsible 
under  Section  81  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  at  January,  1958;— 


Public  schools,  under  agreed  schemes  . . 311 

Other  boarding  schools  . . ■ ■ • • 224 

Training  ships  27 

Total 562 


FnU-time  Teachers  in  Establishments  maintained  by  the  County  Council 


Primary 

including 

Nursery 

Secondary 

Special 

Further 

Education 

Training 

Colleges 

Total 

4,751 

3,251 

59 

no 

31 

8,202 

5,974 

5,488 

214 

618 

45 

12,339 

Establishments  of  Further  Education — Students 

(a)  1946-47 


Number  of  Students 

Total 

Student 

Hours 

Type 

Full  Time 

Part-time 

Day 

Evening 

Total 

Technical  CoUeges 
Schools  of  Art 
Aided  Institute 
Other  Classes  . . 
Evening  Institutes 

744 

1,179 

6,920 

780 

777 

80 

23,690 

3,461 

318 

212 

23,099 

31,354 

5,420 

1,095 

292 

23,099 

2,913,410 

873,905 

24,126 

14,991 

913,404 

Thtals 

1,923 

8,557 

50,780 

61,260 

4,739,836 
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Type 

Number  of  Students 

Total 

Student 

Hours 

Full  Time 

Part-time 

Day 

Evening 

Total 

Technical  Colleges  . . 
Schools  of  Art 
Aided  Institute 
Other  Classes  . . 
Evening  Institutes 

2,991 

1,7 

3 

16,379 

02 

20 

99 

36,495 

4,665 

1,396 

364 

57,919 

55,865 

6,367 

1,716 

463 

57,919 

7,995,771 

1,021,520 

59,936 

66,397 

2,347,605 

21,491 

100,839 

122,330 

11,491,229 

Further  Education — ^Awards  to  Students 


Major  Awards 

Teacher  Training  Grants  . . 

Minor  Awards 

Total  . . 


1945-56  1956-57 


No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

£ 

£ 

1,241 

64,805 

3,486 

666,370 

237 

11,993 

776 

62,871 

300 

7,000 

369 

22,550 

1,778 

83,798 

4,631 

751,791 

Building  Since  1946 


Major  Bnilding 

Primary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Number  of  new  schools  completed  since  1946  

Number  of  places  provided  

Approximate  cost  . . 

Special  Schools  ^ 

Number  of  special  schools  established  or  extended  since  1946 . . 
Number  of  places  provided 
Approximate  cost  . . 

Further  Education  , . • ,o/ic 

Number  of  major  extensions  or  adaptions  completed  since  194o 

Approximate  cost 

Teachers  Training  . 

Number  of  major  adaptations  or  extensions  completed  since  1946 
Approximate  cost 


176 

67,010 

£23,588,400 

14 

1,186 

£286,700 

18 

£2,526,200 

4 

£324,100 


Minor  Works 


Minor  Works 

H.O.R.S.A.  Programme  . . 
Prefabricated  Hut  Programme  . . 
Timber  Hut  Programme 


No.  of 

Cost 

No.  of 

Projects 

£ 

School  Places 

2,506 

2,287,178 

11,969 

99 

628,412 

9,885 

33 

143,369 

3,670 

. 28 

39,665 

1,815 

Total 

. 27,339 
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SCHEDULE  “B 


Education  Capital  Expenditure 

Expenditure  prior  to  1945-46  . • 

Actual  expenditure  1945-46  

„ 1946-47  . . 

” „ 1947-48  

” „ 1948-49  . . 

” „ 1949-50  

1950-51  . . 

” „ 1951-52  

” 1952-53 

” „ 1953-54  

” „ 1954-55  

” „ 1955-56  . . 

” „ 1956-57  

Estimated  expenditure  1957-58  

Budgeted  „ 1958-59 


£ 

12,995,000 

149,700 

54,200 

610,200 

1.504.000 

1.744.700 
2,742,500 
3,720,300 
3,620,600 

3.296.700 
2,956,400 

2.943.700 

3.261.000 
3,000,000 

2.637.000 


Total  Capital  Expenditure  . . 


£45,236,000 


Actual  Loan  Debt  Outstanding  31st  March,  1957 
Net  estimated  additional  Loan  Debt  1^57-58  . . 

J»  ” ’*  ” 

Estimated  Loan  Debt  outstanding  31st  March  1959  . . 


£ 

25,043,000 

1,302,000 

982,000 


£27,327,000 


Education  Revenue  Expenditure 


Gross 

Expenditure 

Income 
other  than 
Grant 

Grant 

Income 

Net 

Rate-borne 

Expenditure 

Equivalent 
rate  in 
£ 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 
(Estimated) 

1958- 59 
(Budget) 

£ 

8.461.000 

9.879.000 
11,620,000 

12.935.000 

14.334.000 

15.427.000 

17.437.000 

19.349.000 

19.865.000 

21.846.000 

23.778.000 

27.231.000 

30.036.000 

31.410.000 

£ 

610,000 

736.000 

872.000 

926.000 
978,000 

1.042.000 

1.254.000 

1.341.000 

1.450.000 

1.501.000 

1.634.000 

1.843.000 

1.981.000 

2.049.000 

£ 

3.980.000 

4.632.000 

5.597.000 

6.254.000 

7.247.000 

7.821.000 

8.934.000 

10.146.000 

10.275.000 

11.559.000 

12.777.000 

14.753.000 

16.162.000 
16,957,000 

£ 

3.871.000 

4.511.000 

5.151.000 

5.755.000 

6.109.000 

6.564.000 

7.249.000 

7.862.000 

8.140.000 

8.786.000 

9.367.000 

10.635.000 

11.893.000 

12.404.000 

s.  d. 

3 7-3 

4 1-6 

4 7-5 

5 4-2 
5 8-5 

5 11-5 

6 6-0 
7 0-0 
7 2-4 

7 7-5 

8 0-0 

5 2-0 
(revaluation) 

6 0-9 

6 4-0 
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Average  estimated  gross  cost  per  pupil,  1958-59 
Primary  Schools 
Secondary  Schools — 

Grammar  and  Comprehensive 

Modem  

Technical  • ■ ■ • „ ' ' ' ' 

Average  of  all  Secondary  Schools  . . 


£ s. 
45  9 
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d. 


£84  10  0 
61  1 0 
92  15  0 


69  8 0 


appendix  ED.  5 

Divisional  Administration  of  Functions  with  regard  to  Education 
I -Regulations  relating  to  major  functions  which  have  bjn  made  by  the  County 
Council  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

1 Aid  to  Pupils — Scales  of  Aid.  

(fl)  Maintenance  grants  to  pupils  over  compulsory  school  age. 

(W  Payments  for  board  and  lodging. 

(',’1  Allowances  for  school  uniform  clothing.  , ..  . . . 

% ZXce  towards  fees  in  respect  of  Junior  Exhibitions  m Music. 

(e)  Provision  of  clothing  to  necessitous  pupils. 

(/)  School  journeys  to  the  continent. 

(y)  Remission  of  charges  for  school  meals. 

(h)  School  funds  and  extra  mural  activities. 

2.  Transport  of  Pupils  to  School. 

3.  Issue  of  Advertisements.  ,with  the  aereement  of  the  Divisional 

Executivet?he  Sy  Sitmcil  iot^tssues  a model  scheme  which  Divisional  Execu- 

tives  are  empowered  to  vary  at  their  discretion.) 

5 Conditions  of  employment  of  teachers.  ^ u ir. 

6'.  Instruments  and  Articles  of  Government  of  county  schools. 

7.  Disposal  of  kitchen  waste. 


n.-Other  Regulations  relating  to  major  functio^  made  by  the  County  Council. 

(a)  Regulations  concerned  with  financial  and  budgetary  co 

3 plf/for  futther  education  courses  and  minimum  figures  for  class  enrolment. 

4.  Stionary  payments  under  Burnham  Awards  for  teachers. 

5.  Motor  Car,  &c.,  allowances  for  oflncers  and  others. 


(6)  Regulations  relating  to  establishment. 

1.  Formulae  in  relation  to  establishment  of: 

id)  Local  education  office  administrative,  &c.,  statt. 
(6)  Education  Welfare  Ofiicers. 

(c)  School  clerical  assistants. 

{d)  School  Welfare  Assistants. 

(e)  School  Meals  Service  staff. 

( n Schoolkeepers  and  cleaning  assistance. 

2.  General  conditions  of  service  of  non-teachmg  staff. 


to  time. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

I By  virtue  of  Part  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  District  Councils 
have  power  to  provide  public  baths,  bathing  places  and  wash-houses,  ate 

enabled  to  charge  for  the  use  of  these  facilities  and  may  make  bye-1^  for  their 
regulation.  Certain  parallel  powers  are  also  contained  in  Sections  136  141  of  the 
T^s  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and  Section  69  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses 

’sTvhtue  of  Section  4 (3)  of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act  1937  a 
County  Council  may  provide  the  facilities  authorised  under  Part  VIII  of  the  1936 

^'^'^'in  Middlesex  the  District  Councils  provide  the  facilities  under  this  heading  and 
the  County  Council  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  utilised  its  powers  under  the 
1937  Act.  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  County  Council  provide  that  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  has  charge  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  relating  to  Public 
swimming  baths  and  bathing  places  other  than  in  schools  maintained  or  aijd  by 
the  Council  Whilst  these  functions  have  not  been  exercised,  swimimng  baths  are 
provided  in  certain  of  the  schools  within  the  County;  such  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  County  Council  as  local  education  authority  and  not  under  the  two  Acts 

referred  to  above.  . t 

No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  connection  with  this  tunction. 

n and  III  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as 
a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


Control  of  Water-Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

I.  Under  Part  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  District  Councils  have  powers 
for  dealing  with  statutory  nuisances  in  connection  with  water-courses,  ditches  and 
ponds  and  certain  powers  in  respect  of  the  cleansing  of  offensive  ditches  and  the 
culverting  of  water-courses  and  ditches  where  building  operations  are  in  prospect. 
Apart  from  proceedings  in  respect  of  a statutory  nuisance  the  powers  conferred  by 
Part  XI  of  the  1936  Act  are  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  District  Council  in  respect  of 
any  water-course,  &c.,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a Land  Drainage  Authority  except 
after  consultation  with  that  Authority. 

For  land  drainage  purposes  the  County  of  Middlesex  is  divided  into  three  parts 
(shown  on  the  map  WC/1  herewith)  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  west  of  the  County  the  water-courses  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy.  The  streams  and  water-courses  wholly  or  partly  in 
Middlesex  which  are  comprised  in  the  “ main  river  of  the  River  Thames  are 
as  follows ; — 

The  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock,  River  Ash,  Bigiey  Ditch,  Clare 
Hall  Brook,  Colne  Brook,  County  Ditch.  Staines,  River  Frays,  Mimshall 
Brook,  River  Pinn,  Portland  Brook  Potters  Bar  Brook,  Poyle  Channel  and 
River  Wyrardisbury. 

(b)  In  the  north  of  the  County  the  water-courses  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  The  streams  and  water-courses  wholly 
or  partly  in  Middlesex  which  are  comprised  in  the  “ main  river  ” of  the  Lee 
Catchment  area  are  as  follows : — 

River  Lee,  River  Lee  Navigation,  River  Lee  Diversions,  Stonebridge 
Brook,  Pymmes  Brook,  Strawberry  Vale  Brook,  Bounds  Green  Brook, 
Salmon  Brook,  Hounsden  Gutter,  Sadlers  Mill  Stream,  Cufiley  Brook  or 
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Turkey  Street  Brook  or  Enfield  Wash  Stream.  Small  River  Lee  and 
Boundary  Ditch,  Enfield. 

Id)  In  the  central  portion  of  the  County  the  County  Council  has 
jurisdiction  over  approximately  70  miles  of  water-courses  in  the  co^ty 
which  are  outside  the  areas  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Lee  Con- 
servancy Catchment  Board.  The  rivers  dealt  with  by  the  C^ty  Council 
include  the  Brent,  the  Crane  and  their  main  tributaries.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland’s  River  is  really  a canal  and  althou^  part  of  it  lies 
within  the  area  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  it  is  wholly  mamtained  by 
the  County  Council  as  it  is  owned  by  the  Council. 

This  position  arises  because  under  schemes  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Land 
Drainage  Act  1930,  whereby  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  became  a 
?lSent  B^ard  and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  was  constituted 
the  County  Council  was  no  longer  responsible  in  respect  of  the  main  rivers 

as  determined  under  that  Act. 

The  County  Council  has  the  following  powers. 

(1)  The  general  powers  of  Section  50  of  the  Land 
in  resnect  of  the  central  area  of  Middlesex  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  it  has  all  the 
STfemd  upon  Drainage  Boards  (Section  36  of  the  Act)  of  enforang  any  obliga- 
to ^111^^?  reason  of  tenure,  custom,  prescription  or  otherwise;  the  powers 
“SeCTed  ^po^  Drainage  Boards  (Section  44  of  the  Act)  to  reqmre  *e  removal 
nf  obstructions  in  water-courses  and  theoretically  the  default  powers  of  Catchment 
Boa“ex“cL  the  powers  of  any  Drainage 

exercised  either  not  at  all  or  not  to  the  necessary  extent  (^«i°n  jO  ‘I*®  ^ct). 

In  fact,  however,  there  are  no  internal  Drainage  Boards  in  Middlesex. 

(2)  By  virtue  of  Section  35  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act  all  the  powers 
upon  Drainage  Boards  by  that  Section.  These  powers  are  exercisable  not  only 
outside  but  also  within  a Catchment  area,  so  that  the  County  Council  has  the  ng 
to  exercise  the  powers  under  this  Section  which  are  for  the  maintenance  of  wate^ 
co4^r  not  onfy  in  respect  of  the  central  portion  of  Middles®  but  also  m respect 
of  those  portions  of  the  County  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Consmvancy 
IX  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  In  fact,  however,  the  County  Co^cil 
to  to.  toe  these  last  two  mentioned  Authorities  were  constituted,  exercised  these 

powers  within  the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction.  j nnwers  which 

Similarly  the  County  Council  has  not  exercised  the  additional  powers  wmch 
it  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944  in  either  of  the 
w^measwEbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy 

County  Council  is  riparian  owner  it  has  carried  out  works  as  such  in  these  mens 

(3)  Powers  for  the  protection  of  streams  under  Part  V of  &e  Middlesex  Coimty 
Council  Act  1944  which  are  exercised  in  the  central  area.  This  Part  is  a re-enact- 

in  consequence  of  the  continued  urbamsation  of  the  County  which  resultea 

p“— e"e  1944  Act  are  wider,  than  ‘^-0  0— 

Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  particularly  as  those  contamed  in  the  latter 
have  regard  to  the  effect  which  water-courses  have  upon  ‘‘f /“^ountv 
Cin  rivers”  referred  to  above  situate  in  the  north  to  Parts  of  the  C^^ 
are  of  course  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  part  of  the  Act,  and  tne  ivw 
Act  pLers  are  not  exercised  by  the  Cotmty  Council  in  these  areas  even  in  respect 

“atoXXoTCXf1hri944  Act  have  been  repealed  by  the  Rivers 
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WC  I 


MIDDLESEX 

RIVER  CATCHMENT  AREA  BOUNDARIES 


a ! Z 2 4 S B 


BRENT  CATCHMENT  AREA  BOUNDASY  

CRANE  '■  - " 

THAMES  '•  ^ -K 

LEA  - - 
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(Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act  1951,  and  those  remaining  in  force  give  the  Coimty 
Council  power  to  carry  out  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  purity 
and  improving  and  freeing  or  keeping  free  of  obstruction  the  flow  of  any  stream, 
power  to  carry  out  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  floods  and  power 
in  either  case  to  purchase  lands  by  agreement.  In  addition  the  County  Council 
may,  by  notice,  require  an  owner  or  occupier  of  lands  to  cleanse  streams,  carry  out 
work  in  default  and  recover  the  expenses.  Provision  is  made  restricting  buildings, 
&c.,  over  streams  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  County  Council.  Part  V of  the 
Act  contains  ancillary  powers  and  also  provisions  for  the  protection  of  statutory 
undertakings. 

The  District  Councils  have,  under  Part  V of  the  Act,  power  to  remove  and  re- 
construct any  work  within  a stream  which  causes  an  obstruction  provided  the  prior 
approval  of  the  County  Council  is  obtained  and  the  new  work  maintained  to  the 
reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  County  Council.  These  provisions  are  not  to  apply 
in  the  Borough  of  Tottenham  except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Council  of 
that  Borough. 

Section  160  of  the  1944  Act  enables  any  of  the  District  Councils  in  the  County 
to  contribute  towards  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County  Council  in  the 
execution  of  Part  V of  the  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  two  Authori- 
ties. This  power  has  been  used  on  occasion  by  a District  Council  to  enable  works 
to  be  carried  out  for  which  the  County  Council,  but  not  the  District  Council,  has 
power  under  the  Act,  and  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  District  Council  would 
if  it  had  the  powers  itself,  carry  out  the  work.  In  effect,  by  utilising  the  power  of 
contribution  the  County  Council  is  able  to  carry  out  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
District  Council. 

The  position  in  the  County  as  detailed  above  has  been  retained  by  the  River 
Boards  Act,  1948,  Section  1,  which  excepts  from  the  provision  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  ^ver  Boards  the  Thames  and  Lee  Catchment  Areas  the  Admini- 
strative County  of  London  and  any  area  adjoining  that  County  which  was  not,  on 
28th  May,  1948,  included  in  any  Catchment  area.  Thus  the  central  portion  of 
Middlesex  is  excluded  from  a River  Board  area  and  the  western  and  northern 
portions  continue  to  be  within  the  Thames  and  Lee  Catchment  areas.  Special 
provisions  are  made  by  Section  7 of  the  Act  whereby  the  appropriate  Ministers 
may  at  any  time,  by  order,  provide  that  the  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  areas 
excluded  from  Section  1 of  the  Act  shall  cease  to  be  excluded  and  accordingly 
make  such  provisions  as  the  Ministers  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  defining  as  or 
including  in  a River  Board  area  the  whole  or  part  of  the  excluded  areas. 


Administration 

The  County  Council  exercises  its  powers  in  respect  of  water-courses  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above  through  its  Highways  Committee.  It  does  not  exercise 
powers  in  respect  of  ditches  and  ponds  as  such. 

The  County  Engineer  is  responsible  to  the  Highways  Committee  for  this  work 
and  has  a Senior  Engineering  Assistant  with  a technical  staff  mainly  engaged  on 
improvements  and  an  Inspector  and  Foreman  with  about  50  riversmen  engaged 
on  this  work  on  maintenance  and  on  the  prevention  of  pollution. 


Financial 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Revenue  Expenditure  for  the  last  five  years 
and  the  Capital  Expenditure  of  the  County  Council  since  1898.  These  figures  com- 
bine expenditure  both  on  the  control  of  water-courses  and  river  pollution  as  the 
County  Council  does  not  keep  separate  accounts  for  these  functions. 
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Expenditure 

Financial 

Year 

Rivers 

and 

Streams 
maintained 
by  County 
Council 

Precept  and 
Annual 
Contribu- 
tion paid 
to  Thames 
Conser- 
vancy 

Precept 
paid  to 
Lee 

Conser- 

vancy 

Total 

Income 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 

1952- 53  .. 

1953- 54  .. 

1954- 55  .. 

1955- 56  .. 

1956- 57  .. 

£ 

55,256 

44,326 

48.054 

52,192 

57,538 

£ 

28,220 

32,217 

31,829 

37,113 

47,007 

£ 

53,200 

76,408 

66,957 

67,626 

63,354 

£ 

136,676 

152,951 

146,840 

156,931 

167,899 

£ 

4,606 

4,812 

5,315 

4,924 

5,980 

£ 

132,070 

148,139 

141,525 

152,007 

161,919 

Capital  Expenditure  (from  1898  to  31st  March.,  1957)  £386,014. 
At  present  day  values  tMs  would  exceed  £1  million. 


Defects  encountered 

As  will  be  seen  under  the  present  legislation  the  County  Council  has  power 
to  cleanse  streams  both  under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  and  under 
Section  50  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930.  These  powers  are  permissive  and  not 
mandatory  and  the  County  Council  does  not  carry  out  the  maintenance  and  cleansing 
of  streams  in  the  Catchment  areas  of  the  rivers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  as  it  feels  justified  in 
carrying  out  such  work  only  in  the  interests  of  the  County  as  a whole  and  by  co- 
ordinating improvements  on  the  streams  over  which  it  exercises  its  powers  for  the 
whole  length. 

It  can  happen  that  part  of  a stream  is  maintained,  for  example,  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy  as  part  of  its  “ main  river  ” whilst  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stream 
is  not  maintained  by  any  Authority. 

In  the  central  area  also  there  are  parts  of  streams  which  because  they  are  not 
part  of  the  “ main  river  ” are  not  maintained  by  the  County  Council.  In  these 
cases  the  provisions  of  Section  160  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944, 
are  useful  as  they  enable  the  County  Council  to  carry  out  work  at  the  expenses  of 
the  District  Councils. 

If  similar  provisions  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the 
Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  it  would  enable  these  bodies  to  carry  out  work 
on  streams  not  forming  pat  of  the  “ main  river  ” at  the  expense  of  or  with  a contribu- 
tion from  a District  Council  which  benefits  from  the  work.  At  present  there  are 
cases  where  work  is  not  carried  out  by  any  Authority  because  the  Conservancy 
or  Board  have  not  extended  their  “ main  river  ” to  the  stream  in  question  and  the 
District  Council  has  not  the  power  to  do  the  work  or  pay  for  it  to  be  done. 

Apart  from  this  point  which  not  is  a defect  fundamental  to  the  arrangements 
themselves,  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  seen  in  the  present  arrangements 
whereby  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 
have  jurisdiction  over  water-courses  in  their  own  areas  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  has  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the  remaining  area  within  the  County.  The 
Ihiblic  Health  Act  functions  are  properly  those  of  the  District  Councils.  The 
provision  in  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  whereby  a District  Council 
is  enabled  to  contribute  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  County  Council  in  canying 
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t nowers  facilitates  co-operation  between  the  District  Councils  and  the  Comty 
out  its  p u , 4.r,„  cost  of  schemes  to  be  financed  in  a manner  which  reflects 

c“fnd  The  vesting  of  the  1944  Act 

County  Comcil  enables  works  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mterests  of 
fa  rountv  ^s  a whole  and  for  co-ordinated  improvements  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
ms  over  which  the  County  Council  exercise  their  powers  for  the  v*ole  length. 

rTobstructions  may  under  the  Act  be  dealt  with  by  the  District  Council  sub- 
^ f tn  the  aoDroval  of  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Coimcil. 

^ It  is^ felt^by  the  County  Council  that  the  present  arrangements  m the  Council 
<nihiect  to  the  point  mentioned  above,  effective  and  convenient. 

"^“The  cSn  of  one  overall  land  drainage  Authority  for  the  Greater  London 
Area  would  have  to  include  the  catchment  of  all  nvers  flowing  through  the  ^ . 
Ms  Wd  bring  in  the  Thames  and  Lee  Catchments,  and  many  on  the  South 
Tj  V-  rtf  the  Thames  and  would  be  too  large  for  practicable  purposes.  ...... 

tL  AreJ^ow  administered  by  the  County  Council  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  one  Authority  as  the  complete  catchment  area  must  be  under  control  of  a 
° bndv  The  only  alternative  to  the  present  arrangements  would  be  the  in 
of  the  Sun?rCouncil-s  area  in  that  of  either  the  Thames  Conservancy 
TrX  Lee  Conservancy  Ltchment  Board  and  of  the  two  the  former  won  d seem 
fn  L the  more  appropriate  as  all  the  County  Area  drains  mto  the  Thames,  although 
n T,.riHinvtnn  Lock  There  would,  however,  be  no  advantage  gamed  m 

“‘^ehrcounty  Council  has  for  some  years  been  very  concerned  at  the  erosion  of 
the  blnks^of  the  River  Thames.  Eight  major  cases  of  footpath  erosion  in  the  County 

“ol'fcouncil  has  considered  this  matter  in  conjunction  S^y 

Countv  Comcil  and  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  m the  view  of  each  of  the  tteee 
Authorities,  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
X wher;by  responsibility,  financial  and  otherwise  is  accepted  for  protective 

^e  ™t  trition  “tie  riparian  owner  has  no  liability  to  incur  expendi- 

'^^Thelhames  cts^fairllfpermissive  powers  to  carry  out  works  to  the 
Igain  owing  to 

Conservancy  has  not  been  prepared  to  carry  out  works  in  respect  ol  any  m jo 

erosiom  Council  and  the  District  Councils  may  under  the  Thames  Con- 

servally  ^^932,  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  works  for  the  preservation  and 

S.SSS.  1.  .h.t  th«.  i.  » 11.™.,  OO  .nym  th.  ~t  t„ 

Thtme;  cllservancy  Ministry 

ment  in  an  endeavour  to  persuade  that  Department  to  accept  responsibihty. 
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Tt  understood  that  the  Ministry  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  suggestion 
that  tee  should  be  any  national  responsibility  in  this  matter,  but  this  is  still  the 
strong  viL  held  by  the  County  Council,  and  under  the  following  Heading  lU  the 
Mews  of  tte  County  Council  are  given  as  to  how  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 

in  The  first  defect  mentioned  could  be  remedied  if  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  were  able  to  exerase  powers  similar 
to  tee  contate  ii  sJcticn  160  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act.  1944. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  has  limited  powers  unto  Section  264  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  1932,  but  only  to  obtain  contributions  from  Local  Authorities 
teu^  which  or  by  which  the  River  Thames  flows.  The  parts  of  the  streams  not  at 
presenTmaintained  by  any  Authority  are  not  normally  m the  areas  of  such  Local 
Authorities.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  has  any 

similar  TDOwer  even  on  a limited  scale.  _ i i. 

The  second  defect  mentioned  is  one  which  is  not  experienced  only  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  It  is  felt  by  the  County  Council,  and  tlus  view  has  been 
presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  that  he  solution  to 
tL  problem  of  the  erosion  of  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  may  well  lie  mlegisH- 
ion  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Coast  Protection  Act.  1949.  This  would  enable 
the  County  Districts  to  be  the  protective  authorities  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
necessary  works  with  contributions  to  the  cost  of  works  recoverable  from  the  ovvners 
with  grants  payable  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  the 
County  Councils.  On  this  basis  it  is  felt  that  the  much  needed  works  would  be  earned 
out  and  the  costs  shared  in  a fair  manner  between  those  concerned. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  gives  powers  to  the  District  Councils  as  follows:— 

Section  83  for  the  cleansing  of  filthy  or  verminous  premises. 

Section  84  for  the  cleansing  or  destruction  of  filthy  or  vermnous  articles. 

Section  85  for  the  cleansing  of  verminous  persons  and  their  clothing. 

Section  86  for  the  provision  of  cleansing  stations.  ... 

The  Act  also  includes  provisions  as  to  disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles 
and  the  removal  of  infected  persons  as  follows : — 

Section  1 66  for  the  provision  of  disinfecting  stations. 

Section  167  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  premises  and  articles  there- 
in. 

Section  168  for  the  temporary  removal  of  inmates  of  infected  houses. 

Section  169  for  the  removal  to  hospital  of  persons  suffering  from  a noti- 
fiable disease  where  there  is  a serious  risk  of  infection  being  spread. 

These  powers  are  exercised  by  the  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  and  not  by 
the  County  Council,  but  the  County  Council  has  school  health  powers  as  the  local 
education  authority  by  virtue  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  Section  54  of  which 
vests  the  local  education  authority  with  powers  to  ensure  the  cleanliness  of  the  persons 
and  clothing  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  maintained  schools.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  County  Council  for  examinations  to  be  carried  out  whenever  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  cleanliness  by  health  visitors  in  their  capacity  of  school  nurses 
assisted  by  a number  of  health  assistants.  Arrangemeiits  have  also  been  inade  for 
the  actual  cleansing  of  children  at  the  County  Council’s  clinics  after  the  issue  of 
appropriate  notices  under  the  Act. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encounted  any  defects  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
out  of  these  fimctions. 

II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as 
a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 
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The  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises) 
Act,  1937,  is  applicable  to  the  whole  area  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  the 
few  local  authorities  which  will  continue  to  be  connected  with  the  sewers  of  the 
London  County  Council  whose  drainage  district  was  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  this  legislation.  As  explained  under  the  heading  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
the  Middlesex  districts  draining  to  London  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future  to 
two  only. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  and  East  Middlesex  undertakings  covering  over  90 
percent,  of  the  County,  the  1937  Act  has  been  operated  for  the  past  20  years  with 
every  success.  Under  this  Act,  the  position  of  the  trader  is  principally  related  to 
the  District  Council  into  whose  sewers  his  trade  effluent  will  be  discharged.  The 
County  Council  as  a joint  drainage  authority  is  merely  given  rights  as  an  interested 
body.  This  position  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  from  the  Coimty  Council’s  point 
of  view,  but  their  powers  were  strengthened  somewhat  by  Section  90  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  Act  of  1944,  which  amplifies  the  provisions  of  the  1937  Act 
in  their  application  to  the  West  and  East  drainage  districts,  and  in  practice  no 
difficulties  have  arisen. 

All  arrangements  for  discharge  of  trade  waste  have  been  covered  by  tripartite 
agreements  between  the  trader,  the  District  Council  and  the  County  Council,  and 
very  good  co-operation  and  good  will  have  normally  been  maintained  between  all 
three  parties  throughout  the  period. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  County  Council  since  1937  to  make  charges  on  a 
non-profit  basis  for  the  cost  of  treatment  of  trade  effluent  at  their  sewage  works 
on  a sliding  scale  based  on  the  volume  and  strength  of  the  various  constituents 
concerned.  This  practice  has  been  very  successful  in  effecting  as  fair  a charge  as 
possible  as  applied  to  various  classes  of  effluent,  and  the  system  is  now  being  in- 
creasingly followed  by  authorities  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  principal  objective  in  making  charges  on  the  Middlesex  system  is  not  to 
secure  income,  though  this  indeed  may  be  substantial,  but  rather  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  discharge  of  wastes  into  sewers  from  traders’  premises  which  may  well 
result  in  the  loss  of  valuable  materials  from  the  factory  as  well  as  a considerable 
cost  in  treatment  at  the  sewage  works.  The  payment  of  a charge  for  work  done 
by  the  purification  plant  has  provided  the  incentive  in  many  cases  which  has  finally 
resulted  in  considerable  savings  to  the  manufacturer  in  factory  costs. 

Since  1937,  a total  of  465  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  traders  in  the 
West  and  East  Middlesex  drainage  districts,  and  an  income  of  about  £48,000  per 
annum  is  obtained  from  this  source. 

The  outstanding  defect  in  the  1937  Act  is  the  differentiation  made  between 
traders  discharging  prior  to  1937  who  are  given  a statutory  right  to  continue  to  do  so 
even  at  the  public  expense,  and  new  traders  who  must  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Act.  This  is  a defect  of  general  legislation,  however,  and  not  peculiar  to 
Middlesex.  Representations  have  been  made  by  many  bodies  through  the  appropriate 
channels,  and  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  at  present  being  reviewed  by  a Committee 
set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

II  and  III.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  The  provision  of  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms  is  governed  by  Section  198 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  which  authorises  a District  Council  to  provide 
either  of  these  facilities.  The  County  Council  has  no  statutory  powers  to  make  any 
provision  in  this  respect. 

The  present  arrangements  in  Middlesex  are  as  follows : — 
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In  practice  the  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms  are  now  used  almost 
entirely  for  bodies  under  the  jurisdication  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  County  Coroners . 
The  latter,  though  officers  of  the  Crown,  are  appointed  and  remunerated  by  the 
County  Council,  the  whole  of  the  cost  being  a charge  on  the  General  County  Rate. 
The  District  Councils  providing  these  facilities  are  not  authorised  to  make  a charge 
to  the  Coroners  for  their  use.  Consequently  District  Councils  providing  a mortuary 
or  post-mortem  room  are  providing  a service  for  the  County  Coroners  which  is 
tantamount  to  a County  service. 


Defects  Encountered 

(a)  Difficulties  arise  because  some  of  the  existing  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms 
are  old-fashioned  and  unsatisfactory  according  to  modern  standards  in  such  matters 
as  accommodation,  equipment  and  staff. 

(h)  The  siting  of  the  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms,  is  not  in  some  cases, 
the  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Coroners  and  the  pathologists  engaged 
by  them  to  examine  bodies. 

The  result  of  these  two  factors  is  that  some  mortuaries  are  little  used  or  not 
used  at  all,  whilst  others  tend  to  be  used  beyond  their  proper  capacity,  with  attendant 
delays  and  difficulties  in  making  post-mortem  examinations.  Fewer  mortuaries, 
properly  sited  with  adequate  equipment  and  staff  would  provide  a more  efficient, 
convenient  and  economic  service. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  joint  user  agreements  between  District  Councils,  some 
mortuaries  are  used  for  bodies  from  adjoining  districts,  the  cost  of  accommodating 
the  body  being  borne  by  the  receiving  district.  Where  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  use  of  a hospital  mortuary,  the  hospital  reserve  the  right  to  decline  to  accept 
such  bodies  as  they  think  fit. 

II.  Whilst  the  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  defects  existing  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole,  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  adjoining  counties  similar  defects  are 
present. 

III.  It  is  the  view  of  the  County  Council  that  if  this  function  were  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  County  Council,  it  would  be  able  to  operate  a co-ordinated 
mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  service  for  the  County  as  a whole  and  remedy 
the  present  defects. 


Public  Conveniences 

I.  Section  87  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  enables  a District  Council  to  provide 
public  sanitary  conveniences  in  proper  and  convenient  situations,  but  they  are  not 
permitted  to  provide  such  conveniences  in  or  under  any  highway  in  respect  of  which 
the  County  Council  are  the  Highway  Authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  County 
Council. 

Sub-Section  2 authorises  a County  Council  to  provide  public  sanitary  conve- 
niences in  any  situation  in  which  such  conveniences  could  not  be  provided  by  a 
District  Council  except  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council.  This  power  in  the 
County  Council  is  therefore  restricted  to  the  provision  of  public  conveniences  under 
a highway  or  on  or  under  land  forming  the  site  of  a proposed  new  highway  for  which 
the  County  Council  are  or  will  be  the  Highway  Authority. 

In  Middlesex  the  District  Councils  provide  the  facilities  under  this  heading 
and  the  County  Council  has  not  utilised  its  powers  under  Section  87(2). 

No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  respect  of  this  function. 

II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  do  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
as  a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 
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Refuse  Collection  and  Dispos^ 

contained  m SectiMS  72  hnv/evN  certain  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  refuse 

The  County  ^aS"  County  Council  Act, 

19m“  TtoeXtiL  are  re-enactments  of  provisions  originally  included  in  the 

Cou^  Councirs  1934  ^ere  sought  by  the  County  Council 

The  powers  of  f ® gnt  complaints  received  about  large  refuse  dumps 
because  of  the  many  9 County  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  house 

TO^rlct  Cotmd^s  in  whose  areas  the  dumps  were  situate  to  secure  any  eff^Uve 
District  Councus  nrevent  disturbance  to  the  amenities  of  the  neighbour- 

rcrundrtMr“g  s«  -less  they  could  establish  that  any 

specific  “ statutory  nuisance  ” under  the  Public  Health  Acts  existed. 

Tte  pot^rs  obtained  enabled  the  County  Council  m co-operation  with  the 
relevint  District  Councils,  to  secure  effective  control  of  the  deposit  or  o her  disposal 
oSe  in  any  particular  County  District  when  the  refuse  is  brought  thereto  from 
nntsidTsich  ditrict  Before  any  authority,  body  or  person  proceeds  to  efect 
sneht  deposit  or  disposal,  consent  must  first  be  obtained  both  fron,  the  County 
S^uncil  and  the  District  Council.  There  is  a right  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Hons- 
£nnd  Local  Government  against  refusal  of  consent  or  any  conduion  attached 
o a consent,  and  such  appeal  is  regulated  by  Section  30  of  the  Middlesex  County 
CoLcU  Act.  1950,  except  where  the  appeal  relates  to  the  filling  of  a sand  or  gravel 

“Refuse”  in  this  connection  is  defined  by  the  1944  Act  as  including  trade 
refuse  house  refuse,  filth,  rubbish,  dust  and  other  like  matter. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  application  of  Section  222  of  the  1944  Act,  tor 
example  the  provisions  do  not  restrict  the  right  of  any  autlmrity  or  other  body  or 
person  to  dispose  of  refuse  in  any  place  within  the  County  District  m which  such 
refuse  is  collected  or  assembled  and  do  not  extend  to  the  case  of  land  belonging  to  a 
Middlesex  District  Council  outside  the  County  District  if  such  land  has  been  acquired 
for  housing  purposes  or  for  pubUc  works,  pleasure  grounds,  open  spaces  or  playing 
fields  and  depositing  of  refuse  thereon  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  level  of  or 
otherwise  improving,  the  land  and  they  do  not  extend  to  the  case  of  the  deposit  of 
refuse  on  any  land  within  and  belonging  to  any  Middlesex  District  Cotmcil  if  such 
deposit  is  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  County  Council  has  delegated  the  exercise  of  the  1944  Act  powers  m this 
respect  to  its  General  Purposes  Committee.  ^ 

In  addition,  of  course,  planning  permission  under  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Acts,  1947-54,  is  required.  .... 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  County  Council  m view  ot  the 
built-up  nature  of  the  County,  to  refuse  its  consent  to  any  new  application  to  deposit 
crude  household  refuse  or  other  putrescible  material,  even  under  “ controlled 
tipping  ” conditions.  Approval  is,  however,  given,  subject  to  strict  conditions 
to  the  tipping  of  non-putriscrible  matter  such  as  materials  derived  from  excavations 


or  the  demolition  of  buildings. 

Most  tipping  of  this  nature  takes  place  in  pits,  often  filled  with  water,  whence 
gravel  has  been  won,  of  which  there  are  a considerable  number  in  the  south  of  the 
County.  The  filling  of  such  pits  is  desirable  both  as  being  the  most  radical  method 
of  preventing  the  nuisance  which  can  readily  arise  in  the  presence  of  a large  body  of 
stagnant  water,  and  by  producing  new  sites  suitable  for  certain  forms  of  develop- 
ment in  place  of  what  otherwise  would  be  sterile  areas. 

All  applications  for  approval  to  tip  refuse  are  submitted  to  the  County  Medical 
Officer  for  report  after  consultation  with  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
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mdudinK  if  necessary,  a visit  to  the  site  in  company  with  him  or  his  Chief  ^blic 
Health  Inspector.  Complaints  arising  in  connection  with  the  operatmn  of  any 
refuse  tip  are  also  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  County  Medical  OfScer. 

Defects  encountered 

1 As  between  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  difS^ties  arise 
because  of  the  conferment  by  the  Act  of  concurrent  powers  on  the  County  and 
district  authorities.  Such  difBculties  are  exemplified  by  those  winch  have  appeared 
in  relation  to  a proposal  (initiated  by  the  West  Metropolitan  District  Comimttee 
of  the  predecessor  to  the  present  Sand  and  Gravel  Association  of  Great  Britain) 
for  a standard  set  of  general  conditions,  acceptable  to  all  (parties,  for  attachment  to 
consents  issued  by  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  m respect  of  the 
deposit  of  refuse  in  gravel  pits.  In  spite  of  protracted  negotiations,  two  of  the  District 
Councils  have  declined  to  be  associated  with  the  County  Council  and  the  other 
districts  concerned  in  this  connection  and  the  position  has  now  arisen  that  wMst 
a large  measure  of  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  Association,  the  latter 
has  now  substantially  repudiated  such  agreement,  notwithstanding  that  the  Comty 
Council  and  majority  of  the  District  Councils  concerned  are  anxious  that  the  agree- 

ment  should  be  implemented.  , 1.1*  i.  j • 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning  memorandum  published  m 
1947  on  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  London  regional  plamung  in- 

eluded  th?  Us  use  for  filling  gravel  pits  is 

being  studied  by  the  Waters  Committee,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  agreed  that  the  filling  of  worked-out  gravel  pits  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  refuse  disposal  of  Local  Authorities.” 

Full  information  as  to  precisely  how  each  district  in  Midd^sex  deals  with  it 
refuse  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  County  Council  but  sufficient  is  known  to 
suggest  that  the  disposal  of  refuse  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well  co-ordmated  as 
it  could  be  if  the  County  Council  were  the  responsible  authority  There  ^ between 
1 100  and  1 200  acres  of  unfilled  sand  and  gravel  pits  in  the  County.  The  rate  ot 
lineral  extraction  is  such  that  the  filling  of  old  pits  is  not  keeping  pace  wiffi  ex- 
cavation of  sand  and  gravel  and  the  total  is  therefore  rismg  slowly.  It  would  clearly 
be  desirable  to  see  that  derelict  pits  are  restored  for  a useful  purpose  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  now  possible  to  discharge  crude  household  refuse  under  controlled 
tipping  ” conditions  into  dry  pits  without  serious  difficulty  m certain  circumstances. 
There  are  problems  in  disposing  of  refuse  in  wet  pits  but  experiments  have  been 
in  hand  for  some  time  which  may  well  make  it  possible  to  use  wet  pits 
refuse.  In  any  event,  it  is  already  possible  to  use  wet  pits  for  refuse  if  they  have 
previously  been  filled  to  water-table  level  with  inert  matenal. 

Below  are  set  out  a number  of  examples  of  cases  where  it  would  seem  that 

the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  refuse: — 

The  Borough  of  Hornsey  tips  in  Hertfordshire,  so  that  Middlesex  gets  no  benefit. 
Harrow,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Uxbridge  use  a tip  at  Harefleld  operated  by  the 
Uxbridge  Borough  Council.  This  tip  is  now  rising  above  the  original  level  of  the 
land  and  the  material  from  these  three  districts  is  not  going  towarfs  the  reclamation 
of  derelict  land.  Heston  and  Isleworth  has  a tip  at  Hounslow  Heath  where  again 
refuse  is  not  being  used  to  fill  disused  pits.  It  may 

justifiable  to  damage  the  amenities  by  a tip  as  high  as  that  at  Hounslow  Heath, 

simply  to  reduce  disposal  costs.  , 

There  are  other  authorities  such  as  Feltham  that  have  a co-ordinated  policy 
of  refuse  disposal  and  the  fllUng  of  pits.  The  Twickenham  Borough  Council 
operates  a joint  scheme  with  Staines,  Sunbury  and  Twickenham  which  will  eventually 

reclaim  a number  of  wet  pits  surrounding  a destructor.  > 

If  the  County  Council  were  to  become  the  refuse  disposal  authority,  it  should 
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be  Dossible  to  produce  a co-ordinated  scheme  for  disposal  and  filling  of  empty 
Bits  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  in  a position,  as  it  already  is.  as  sewage  disposal 
authority  to  employ  technical  experts  who  could  find  ways  of  overcoming  the 

difficultly  of  fill^^^  ^ware  of  defects  existing  in  the  present 

arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Irea  as  a whole,  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  adjoining  counties  also  the  best  useis 
not  bring  made  k refuse  and  there  may  be  cases  where  refuse  is  being  transported 

further  thays  neces^a^^  County  Council  that  the  co-ordination  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  planning  of  refuse  disposal,  as  opposed  to  collection,  should  be  investigated. 

Regulations  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  County  Council  by  virtue  of  those  sections  m Part  II  of  the  Public 
HSthAct  1936,  which  are  not  concerned  solely  with  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal, 
In  addition  the  District  Councils  have  obtained  additional  powers  under  the 

Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  1944  and  1956.  . . 

County  Luncil  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  functions  relating  to  the  regulation  of  buildings  and  the  sanita- 

n and  The  County  Council  does  not  see  in  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole, 
and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I The  rapid  urbanisation  of  Greater  London  between  the  two  wars  brought 
problems  of  sewage  disposal  of  peculiar  difficulty  throughout  the  whole  area,  but 
particularly  so  in  Middlesex  where  the  rate  of  development  was  most  intense. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  abnormal  growth,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
the  District  Councils  concerned  to  keep  pace  with  this  expansion  by  the  provision 
of  additional  sewerage  and  extensions  to  sewage  works  plant,  but  it  became  increasmg- 
ly  obvious  that  the  problem  of  the  area  as  a whole  could  not  be  overcome  without 
some  form  of  co-ordination.  .c 

For  this  reason,  the  County  Council  accepted  responsibility  for  the  disposal 
of  sewage  from  two  large  regional  areas,  together  providing  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  County.  The  first  undertaking  covering  the  districts  of  15  local  authorities 
in  West  Middlesex  was  authorised  by  Parliament  in  1931,  and  the  other  to  serve 
seven  districts  of  East  Middlesex  in  1938.  _ 

In  earlier  years,  the  areas  of  five  Middlesex  districts  had  been  drained  into  the 
sewers  of  the  London  County  Council.  Two  of  these  districts,  Tottenham  and  Wood 
Green,  are  included  in  the  seven  to  be  served  in  the  near  future  by  the  East  Middlesex 
undertaking,  while  arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for  Acton  to  be  added 
to  the  15  districts  now  served  by  the  West  Middlesex  undertaking.  When  these 
changes  have  been  made,  only  two  Middlesex  districts,  Willesden  and  Hornsey, 
will  continue  to  be  served  by  the  L.C.C.  sewers. 

In  addition,  one  Middlesex  district,  Potters  Bar,  is  now  connected  to  the  mam 
sewers  of  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  discharging  to  their  new  works  at  Maple 
Cross  near  Rickmansworth.  This  works  was  brought  into  use  in  1951. 

In  this  way,  although  the  responsibility  for  providing  local  sewers  to  serve 
their  districts  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  26  District  Councils  of  the  Middlesex 
County,  the  duty  of  sewage  disposal,  including  its  conveyance  in  main  trunk 
sewers  and  purification  at  large  centralised  works,  is  now  arranged  for  the  entire 
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Undertaking 


Middlesex  County  Council:— 
(a)  West  Middlesex  . . 

(i)  East  Middlesex  . . 

Other  joint  Undertakings:— 
London  County  Council 
Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board 


Date  of 
Parlia- 
mentary 
Act 

Number  of 
Middlesex 
Authorities 
served 

Middlesex 

Area 

served 

(square 

miles) 

Population 

(Census, 

1951) 

1931 

16 

165-4 

1,407,502 

1938 

7 

47-8 

576,677 

? 

4-7 

267,734 

1937 

1 

14-9 

16,863 

26 

232-8 

1 2,268,776 

The  relationship  of  the  County  area  with  the  drainage  districts  of  the  four 
undertakings  is  shown  on  the  following  Map  (Sewerage  1).  -n  i.  j ^ 

ft  wm  be  noted  that  over  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  Middlesex  area  will  be  iftained 
to  two  central  works  inside  the  County  and  less  than  9 per  cent,  to  works  of  othe 

^'^*SuSy  it  will  be  seen  that  the  East  Middlesex  undertaldng  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  serves  a district  which  extends  into  Hertfordshire  and  Essex 
a totafarea  in  those  counties  equal  to  that  served  m Middlesex.  In  the  case  of  West 
Middlesex,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  to  serve  about  nine  square  miles  of  the 

Eton  Rural  District  of  Buckinghamshire.  . . , . .u  1,00 

The  fixing  of  the  boundaries  between  the  four  jomt  drainage  authorities  has 
been  mainly  based  on  the  division  between  natural  watershed  areas.  In  certain 
cases  however,  where  there  have  been  difficulties  in  draimng  bomdary  areas  into 

the  sewers  of  the  the  responsible  authority  because  of  adverse  gradients  of  the  land 

surface,  srrangements  have  always  been  made  to  connect  such  Ptoperties  to 
sewers  of  the  adjoining  authority  in  the  most  convenient  way.  Such  cases  have 
always  been  very  minor  in  size  or  importance.  has 

For  the  purpose  of  the  functions  under  this  heading  the  County  Council  has 
obtained  Private  Act  powers  and  certain  of  the  Public  Health  Act  The 

latter  are  now  contained  in  Section  67  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944, 
wtoh  aXTs^s  the  County  Council  to  exercise,  in 

contained  in  Part  IV  of  the  1944  Act,  the  powers  of  a District  Council  unto  the 
following  provisions,  and  for  that  purpose  those  provisions  are  to  apply  as  it  the 
County  Council  were  a District  Council  and  as  if  the  County,  and  so  much  of  the 
sewerage  districts  as  is  for  the  time  being  outside  the  County,  were  its  distric  , 
namely : — 

^''^^SeMton  15  (provision  of  public  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  works)  except 

““KnT6'’(no^L^^^^^^^^^  constructing  public  sewers  or  sewage 

disposal  works  outside  district);  ^ , 

Section  23  (general  duty  of  local  authority  to  maintain  public  sewers)  and 
Section  306  (compulsory  purchase  of  land  by  means  of  provisional  orde  ) , 
Part  TV  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  relates  to  ™ 

the  West  Middlesex  Drainage  Undertaking  and  the  East  Middlesex  Drainage  Und 
taking. 
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SEWERAGE  1 


drainage  districts  serving 
THE  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX 
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West  Middlesex  Drainage  Undertaking 

The  West  Middlesex  area  comprises  the  following  constituent  authorities : — 
The  Boroughs  of  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Ealing,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Heston 
and  Isleworth,  Southall,  Twickenham,  Uxbridge,  Wembley. 

The  Urban  Districts  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-North- 
wood,  Staines  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 

In  addition  it  has  has  been  agreed  that  the  Acton  Borough  Council  shall 
be  included  in  the  drainage  district  on  completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  connecting  sewer. 

Prior  to  1931  the  District  Councils  had  provided  28  separate  sewage  disposal 
works  and  most,  if  not  all,  would  have  required  enlargement  and  improvement. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  proper  course  would  be 
for  these  works  to  be  discontinued,  the  sites  being  made  available  for  other  purposes, 
and  for  one  large  scheme  to  be  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  whole  area. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  County  Council  should  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  scheme,  the  cost  (except  insofar  as  it  was  met  by  a grant  from  the  Unemploy- 
ment Grants  Committee)  being  borne  by  the  ratepayers  in  the  areas  concerned. 
The  scheme  was  accordingly  authorised  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act, 
1931,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  authorised  by  that  Act  were  constructed  and  brought 
into  full  operation  by  1936. 

The  sewage  purification  works,  which  have  an  area  of  130  acres  and  are  amongst 
the  largest  and  most  modem  in  the  world,  are  situated  at  Mogden,  Isleworth. 
Preliminary  treatment  is  followed  by  sedimentation  and  biological  purification  by 
the  activated  sludge  process  using  compressed  air.  The  dry  weather  flow  is  about 
70  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  area  of  the  drainage  district  is  162  sq.  miles  and  the  population  served  is 
approximately  1,350,000;  the  inclusion  of  the  Borough  of  Acton  will  increase  the 
total  area  by  3*6  sq.  miles  and  the  population  by  67,500.  The  main  sewers  have  a 
total  length  of  70  miles  and  vary  in  diameter  from  2ft.  to  12  ft.  9 ins.  with  a total 
discharging  capacity  of  600  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  sludge  disposal  works,  having  a site  area  of  some  250  acres,  are  situate  at 
Perry  Oaks  near  London  Airport.  The  dried  sludge  is  sold  for  manurial  purposes. 

Map  (Sewerage  2)  herewith  shows  the  area  served,  the  sewage  and  sludge 
disposal  works,  the  main  sewers  and  the  superseded  sewage  works. 

Financial 

The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  met  by  a special  rate  over  the  drainage  area, 
which  for  the  year  1958-59  is  6\d.  in  the  pound. 

The  capital  expenditure  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  works  was  approx- 
imately £5^  million  and  since  its  inauguration  major  extensions  have  been  or  are 
being  carried  out  at  a total  cost  of  about  £1^  million. 


The  revenue  expenditure  for  the  years  1954-57  was  as  follows : — 


Financial 

Year 

Expenditure 

Income 

Net 

Expenditiure 

Product  of 
Id.  Rate 

Rate  in  £ 
Levied 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

£ 

579,162 

605,669 

674,261 

£ 

64,855 

80,557 

89,396 

£ 

514,307 

525,112 

584,865 

£ 

58,115 

59,144 

106,909 

d. 

9-0 

90 

5-25 

(revaluation) 

Administration 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the 
3 
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SEWERAGE 

WEST  MIDDLESEX  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 


drainage  district 

HIGH  LEVEL  SEWERS 
LOW  LEVEL  SEWERS 

effluent  conduit 

SUPERSEDED  SEWAGE  WORKS 
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West  Middlesex  Drainage  District  are  exercised  by  the  West  Middlesex  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

The  undertaking  is  under  the  management  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  County 


Main  Drainage  Department  with  a staff  comprised  as  follows: — 

Officers : — 

Technical  (engineers  and  chemists)  . . . . . . 36 

Operational  . . . . . . . . . . . . 17 

Administrative  and  clerical  . . . . . . . . 19 

— 72 

Manual : — 

Plant  attendants,  maintenance  staff,  labourers,  &c.  216 


288 


East  Middlesex  Drainage  Undertaking 

In  the  case  of  East  Middlesex  the  scheme  originated  for  the  same  reasons  as 
operating  in  West  Middlesex,  and  was  authorised  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
(Sewerage)  Act,  1938. 

The  area  dealt  with  comprises  the  following  constituent  authorities  which 
formerly  operated  a total  of  11  separate  sewage  disposal  works: — 

Middlesex. — The  Boroughs  of  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Finchley,  Southgate, 
Tottenham,  Wood  Green  and  a part  of  Hornsey. 

The  Urban  District  of  Friern  Barnet. 

Essex. — The  Borough  of  Chingford  and  the  Urban  District  of  Waltham 
Holy  Cross. 

Hertfordshire. — The  Urban  Districts  of  Barnet  (except  the  parish  of  New 
Rowley)  Cheshunt  and  East  Barnet. 

The  parish  of  Northaw  in  the  Rural  District  of  Hatfield. 

Although  powers  for  this  scheme  were  obtained  in  1938  and  certain  contracts 
let  in  1939,  all  work  was  suspended  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Where  necessary  the 
powers  were  continued  and  extended  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  1944 
and  1956. 

The  main  purification  works  which  will  be  known  as  Deephams  Works  are 
situate  at  the  site  of  the  former  Edmonton  disposal  works  and  with  adjoining  land 
have  an  area  of  about  188  acres.  The  sludge  disposal  works  will  occupy  a site  of 
116  acres  at  Rammey  Marsh,  Enfield. 

After  the  war  certain  works  were  approved  by  the  appropriate  Minister  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  since  a number  of  the  local  sewage  works  were  becoming  over- 
loaded and  the  production  of  satisfactory  effluents  had  become  a matter  of  in- 
creasing difficulty;  it  was  anticipated  that  this  would  be  aggravated  by  housing 
development  in  the  areas  concerned. 

The  position  is  now  as  follows: — 

Of  the  total  length  of  29  miles  of  sewers  authorised  for  the  scheme,  which 
vary  in  diameter  from  1 ft.  3 in.  to  6 ft.  9 in.,  9 miles  have  so  far  been  completed, 
8 miles  are  under  construction,  work  on  a further  miles  has  been  authorised 
and  the  remaining  miles  are  in  course  of  design.  The  programme  of  con- 
struction should  be  completed  by  1961-62  when  a population  of  approximately 
750,000  will  be  served.  The  total  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers,  based  on 
design  population  is  estimated  at  192,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  following  works  have  been  completed : — 

(1)  Chingford  Temporary  Rising  Main  and  Pumping  Station. 

(2)  Deephams  Works : — 

(n)  Stormwater  Tanks. 

(6)  Activated  Sludge  Plant  (Stage  1). 

(c)  Sludge  Digestion  Tanks. 
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(3)  Lee  Valley  Low  Level  Sewer. 

(4)  Cuffley  Brook  Sewer. 

Contracts  are  in  course  of  being  carried  out  for  the  following  works : 

(1)  Tottenham  Low  Level  Sewer  and  Chingford  Sewer  (part). 

(2)  High  Level  Sewer  (Lower  Section)— Southgate  to  Deephams. 

(3)  Deephams  Works— Activated  Sludge  Plant  (Stage  2). 

The  following  contracts  remain  to  be  let ; — 

(1)  High  Level  Sewer  (Central  Section). 

(2)  Waltham  Abbey  Sewer. 

(3)  Deephams  Works: — 

(a)  Main  Pumping  Station  and  Power  House. 

(_b)  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Administration  Building. 

(4)  Rammey  Marsh— Sludge  Main  and  Sludge  Disposal  Works. 

The  first  section  of  the  new  plant  was  brought  into  commission  in  August, 
1957,  but  until  such  time  as  the  whole  plant  is  completed,  the  majority  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  drainage  district  will  continue  to  operate  their  local  works. 
These  local  plants  will  then  become  entirely  redundant  and  be  closed  down. 

Map  (Sewerage  3)  herewith  shows  the  drainage  district  which  has  an  area  of 
95  sq.  miles,  the  situation  of  the  purification  works,  the  main  intercepting  sewers 
and  the  sewage  works  which  the  East  Middlesex  scheme  has  or  will  supersede. 

Financial 

The  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  scheme  is  met  by  a special  drainage  rate  over 
the  drainage  area,  which  for  the  year  1958-59  is  \l\d.  in  the  £. 

The  financial  position  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  East  Middlesex 
Drainage  Undertaking  is  as  follows; — 

Parliamentary  Estimate  (1956)  to  cover  whole  Scheme — £9,500,000. 


Expenditure  authorised  by  County 

Sewers 

£ 

Works 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Council  up  to  March,  1957 
Expenditure  incurred  to  March, 

3,600,000 

3,850,000 

7,450,000 

1957  

1,051,000 

1,151,400 

2,203,000 

The  revenue  expenditure  for  the  years  1954-57  was  as  follows; — 


Financial 

Year 

Expenditure 

Income 

Net 

Expenditure 

Product  of 
\d.  Rate 

Rate  in  £ 
levied 

1954- 55  .. 

1955- 56  .. 

1956- 57  .. 

£ 

291,335 

318,980 

383,020 

£ 

5,005 

12,905 

17,159 

£ 

286,330 

306,075 

365,861 

£ 

28,185 

28,747 

49,029 

d. 

10-0 

11-0 

7-5 

(revaluation) 

Administration 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  in 
the  East  Middlesex  Drainage  district  are  exercised  by  the  East  Middlesex  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

There  is  statutory  provision  for  the  appointment  on  the  Committee  of  at  least 
one  person  nominated  by  the  Essex  County  Council  and  one  person  nominated 
by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council.  The  present  period  is  one  of  transition. 

The  staff  at  present  employed  on  the  operation  of  both  the  new  Deephams 
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SEWERAGE  3 

EAST  MIDDLESEX  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 


SUPERSEDED  SEWAGE  WORKS 
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Works  and  the  old  Edmonton  Works,  which  will  ultimately  be  abandoned,  is  as  ] 
follows: — t 

Officers : — 

Technical  

Operational  

Administrative  and  Clerical 

Manual: — 

Plant  attendants,  maintenance  staff,  &c. 


The  undertaking  is  under  the  management  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  County  : r 

Main  Drainage  Department  and  until  such  time  as  a new  organisation  is  built  ' f 
up  for  the  East  Middlesex  area,  it  is  necessary  to  utilise  the  services  of  specialist  t 

technical  staff  from  the  West  Middlesex  undertaking.  i 

The  design  and  execution  of  the  Capital  Works  are  in  the  hands  of  Consult-  t 
ing  Engineers.  c 

Defects  c 

So  far  as  the  relationship  between  the  County  Council  and  the  constituent  authorities  r 
is  concerned,  neither  in  West  nor  in  East  Middlesex  have  any  defects  been  encounter- 
ed in  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 

The  division  of  responsibility  between  the  County  Council  and  the  District  I 

Councils  is  clear  and  defined.  The  District  Council  is  responsible  for  the  sewerage  c 

of  its  district  and  for  the  delivery  of  sewage  into  the  main  trunk  sewers  of  the  County  S 

Coimcil  at  certain  agreed  points.  The  County  is  responsible  for  trunk  sewers  I 

and  sewage  purification  works.  This  division  of  responsibility  is  both  practical  and  s 

economic,  and  allocates  to  each  type  of  authority  the  work  it  is  best  fitted  to  carry 
out.  t 

This  arrangement  of  duties  is  substantially  the  same  as  exists  in  the  case  of  t 

every  other  joint  drainage  authority  in  the  Greater  London  area.  No  improvements  t 

can  be  suggested.  t 

II  and  III.  So  far  as  the  relationship  between  the  County  Council’s  undertak-  c 

ings  and  the  organisation  of  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole  is  concerned  I 

these  conform  in  general  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  a 1 

report  published  in  1935  on  “ Greater  London  Drainage.”  At  that  time,  there 
existed  about  200  sewage  works  within  a radius  of  25  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  i 

it  was  suggested  in  the  Report  that  joint  schemes  of  sewage  disposal  should  be  carried  ( 

out  to  serve  large  areas  on  a regional  basis  drainingto  about  lOcentralised  works  only. 

Of  the  ten  works  suggested,  the  two  main  outfalls  of  the  London  County  Coundl  1 
and  the  works  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  already  existed,  while  the  a 
West  Middlesex  undertaking  draining  to  Mogden  Works  was  almost  completed. 

Since  that  time,  a number  of  new  joint  drainage  imdertakings  have  come  into  r 


operation  including  those  of  East  Middlesex,  the  Colne  Valley,  the  Middle  Lee,  a 
and  the  Hogsmill  Valley,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  1935  recommendations  of  the 
Ministry  are  steadily  being  implemented  towards  regional  (or  joint)  drainage 
for  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area. 

The  question  may  now  arise  as  to  whether  some  further  co-ordination  of  the  t 
operations  of  these  undertakings  is  desirable.  In  this  regard,  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  has  some  first-hand  experience  in  controlling  the  two  undertakings  in  West 
and  East  Middlesex.  Their  conclusion  is  that  in  the  administration  of  regional 
undertakings  of  this  kind  which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  all  the  re- 
sources and  staff  for  most  efficient  management,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  economically 
or  otherwise  by  further  amalgamation  of  adjoining  regions  into  still  larger  units. 
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Rather  it  may  well  be  that  such  further  amalgamation  would  prove  to  be  a step  in 
the  wrong  direction  by  introducing  a measure  of  remote  control  which  could  impose 
a definite  brake  on  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  this  highly  technical  and  essentially 
practical  service. 

For  this  reason,  the  County  Council  has  already  decided  that  the  West  and  East 
Middlesex  undertakings  shall  be  operated  on  a basis  of  almost  complete  decentralisa- 
tion with  separate  technical  staflfs  and  a minimum  of  external  control.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  County  Council  would  consider  it  very  undesirable  for  amalgamations 
of  regional  drainage  undertakings  of  the  Greater  London  area  in  general,  except 
possibly  in  smaller  cases  where  closer  association  is  economically  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  there  does  appear  to  be  the  need  in  the  Greater  London  area 
for  the  setting  up  of  a central  body  of  some  kind  to  advise  on  primary  matters 
relating  to  the  determination  of  the  division  of  the  area  into  drainage  units,  and 
for  effecting  such  co-ordination  as  may  be  desirable  on  matters  of  common  concern 
to  all  drainage  authorities  such  as  the  adoption  of  appropriate  standards  of  perfor- 
mance in  sewage  purification  as  related  to  the  various  river  interests  throughout 
the  area,  as  well  as  the  initiation  of  a common  policy  in  regard  to  the  drainage 
of  trade  premises,  and  other  subjects. 

It  is  likely  that  such  central  body  would  be  most  effective  if  based  on  the  willing 
co-operation  of  the  interests  concerned.  Its  functions  could  be  purely  of  an  advisory 
nature  provided  that  its  constitution  were  sufficiently  authoritative. 

Street  Cleansing 

I.  The  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  Section  77 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  relating  to  the  sweeping  and  watering  of  streets. 
Sub-Section  1 of  this  section  provides  that  a Local  Authority  may  and,  if  required 
by  the  Minister  shall,  undertake  the  cleansing  and  may  imdertake  the  watering  of 
streets  as  respects  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  district. 

Sub-Section  2 of  this  section  enables  a District  Council  which  has  undertaken 
the  cleansing  or  watering  of  streets  with  respect  to  which  they  are  not  the  Highway 
Authority  {a)  to  arrange  with  the  Highway  Authority  for  the  latter  to  carry  out 
the  work  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  and  (fi)  to  obtain  a contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  the  work  from  the  Highway  Authority  if  the  District  Council  carry 
out  the  work.  So  far  as  highways  which  are  not  county  roads  are  concerned,  the' 
District  Councils  exercise  their  Public  Health  Act  powers  and  the  County  Council 
knows  of  no  defect  in  respect  of  the  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  function. 

The  cleansing  of  roads  may  be  regarded  as  maintenance  of  the  roads  and  it  is 
intended  to  deal  with  this  matter  so  far  as  it  affects  county  roads  under  the  County 
Council’s  evidence  relating  to  Traffic  functions. 

The  District  Councils  also  exercise  the  powers  contained  in  Section  148  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Sections  78,  81  and  82,  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
and  where  adopted  Sections  13  and  14  and  21  and  22  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925. 

II  and  III.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as 
a whole,  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  The  powers  relating  to  burial  grounds  are  contained  in  the  following  sta- 
tutes;— 

Cemetery  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Burial  Acts,  1852-1906 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906  (Sections  6,  9,  10,  11  and  12). 

The  powers  relating  to  cemeteries  are  contained  in  the  following  statutes : — 

Cemetery  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Public  Health  (Internments)  Act,  1879. 
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The  powers  relating  to  crematoria  are  contained  in  the  following  statutes 
Public  Health  (Internments)  Act,  1879. 


Cremation  Acts,  1902-1952.  . , , ■ u n-  t ■ t r-  -i  u 

Burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  are  provided  by  either  District  Councils,  Bunal 
Boards  or  Private  Companies  and  the  following  Table  A shows  the  iiames,  owners 
and  addresses  of  each  of  the  burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  for  Middlesex  It  wm 
been  seen  that  eight  of  the  cemeteries  in  Middlesex  are  provided  by  non- Middlesex 
Local  Authorities  which  accept  former  Middlesex  residents  for  internment  but  at 

an  increased  charge.  , . . . , , 

The  County  Council  is  not  a bxirial  authority  nor  is  it  empowered  to  operate 
crematoria,  which  are  provided  by  either  District  Councils  Burial  Boards  or  Private 
Companies  The  following  Table  B gives  particulars  of  the  10  existing  and  two 
proposed  Crematoria  which  are  either  in  Middlesex  or  used  by  its  inhabitants. 

As  Local  Planning  Authority  the  County  Council  is  concerried  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  land  is  available  for  the  internments  reasonably  anticipated  and  that 
any  new  provision  for  this  purpose  is  correctly  sited,  both  from  ffie  point  of  amenity, 
the  proper  use  of  land  and  the  convenience  of  the  bereaved.  Disposal  of  the  dead 
by  burial  makes  considerable  demands  on  land,  one  acre  being  required  for  approx- 
imately 3,000  burials.  As  cremation  grows  in  popularity,  however,  so  correspondingly 

does  the  demand  for  cemetery  land  decrease. 

The  following  Table  C shows  that  there  has  been  a steady  annual  increase  m 
the  proportion  of  bodies  disposed  of  by  cremation  throughout  the  country  and  that 
in  1957  the  proportion  had  reached  28  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain  whilst  in  Middlesex 


it  had  in  that  year  reached  40  per  cent.  . . . „ - , 

The  allocation  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  burial  in  the  County  Development 
Plan  was  based  on  the  anticipation  that  in  Middlesex  cremation  might  increase  by 
1970  to  25  per  cent,  of  deaths.  This  estimate  has  been  considerably  exceeded  and 
will  still  be  further  increased.  If  cremation  increases  at  as  steady  a rate  as  it  has 
since  1939  the  proportion  would  reach  80  per  cent,  by  1978.  Taking  a more  con- 
servative estimate,  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that  the  proportion  will  reach  a maxi- 
mum of  75  per  cent,  in  2008,  so  that  over  the  next  fifty  years  the  average  is  57  per 


cent. 

On  this  basis  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  period  for  which  cemetery  space  in 
Middlesex  is  available  as  follows: — 

Allocated  cemetery  space  now  remaining  in 

Middlesex  . . . . . . • • - - 378  acres 

At  2,800-3,500  internments  to  the  acre  ..  1,058,400-1,323,000  burials 

Allowing  for  57  per  cent,  cremations  the 
Middlesex  dead  to  be  buried  during  the  next 
fifty  years  (22,000  deaths  per  year)  . . 437,000  burials 

Grounds  remaining  in  2008  for  . , . . 585,400-850,000  burials. 

Beyond  the  year  2008  cremation  is  estimated  to  maintain  a rate  of  75  per 
cent,  of  deaths,  so  that  at  5,500  burials  a year  cemetery  space  in  Middlesex  is  calcu- 
lated to  last  until  21 10  or  21 60,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Middlesex  has  sufficient 
cemetery  space  for  at  least  a further  150  to  200  years. 

Having  regard  to  this  the  position  can  be  considered  to  be  satisfactory  provided 
crematoria  exist  or  will  be  provided  to  deal  with  the  increasing  demand. 

For  deaths  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  if  the  proportion  to  be  cremated  is 
75  per  cent.,  crematoria  with  an  annual  capacity  of  16,500  are  required.  The  existing 
crematoria  in  the  County  have  a capacity  of  some  34,000  cremations  a year,  and  with 
the  two  proposed  this  will  be  increased  to  approximately  40,000  a year,  leaving 
an  adequate  margin  for  the  cremation  of  those  persons  dying  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  and  utilising  the  crematoria  listed  in  Table  B. 

The  Map  (Crematoria/1)  herewith  shows  the  location  of  the  existing  and 
proposed  crematoria.  Whilst  there  is  a concentration  of  five  crematoria  in  and 
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' CREMATORIA  I 
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TABLE  A 


Cemeteries  and  Burial  Grounds  for  Middlesex 


Name 

Owners 

Address 

Acton  . . 

Borough  Council ... 

Park  Royal  Road,  W.3. 

Bedfont 

Feltham  Urban  District 

Bedfont  Road,  Bedfont,  Middle- 

Chiswick 

Borough  Council . . 

Chiswick  Burial  Ground, 
Church  Street,  Chiswick. 

Chiswick 

Borough  Council . . 

Chiswick  New  Burial  Ground, 
Staveley  Road,  Chiswick. 

City  of  Westminster 

City  Council 

Uxbridge  Road,  Hanwell,  W.7, 

Ealing  and  Old 

Burial  Board 

197,  South  Ealing  Road,  W.5. 

Brentford 

Edmonton 

Borough  Council . . 

Church  Street,  Lower  Edmon* 
ton,  N.9. 

Enfield 

Borough  Council. 

(Lavender  Hill)  Cemetery 
Lodge,  Cedar  Road,  Enfield, 

Enfield 

Borough  Council . . 

Hertford  Road,  Enfield  High- 
way. 

Feltham  and  East 

Bedfont 

Urban  District  Council  . . 

Sunbury  Road,  Feltham,  and 
Bedfont  Road,  Bedfont,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Great  Northern 

Company 

New  Southgate. 

Greenford  Park 

Abney  Park  Cemetery  Co., 
Ltd. 

Greenford  Park  Cemetery, 
Greenford,  Middlesex. 

Guimersbury  Cemetery 

Kensington  Borough 
Council 

Gunnersbury  Avenue,  W.3. 

Hampton  Cemetery 

Borough  Council . . 

Holly  Bush  Lane,  Hampton, 

Harrow 

Borough  Council . . 

Pinner  New  Cemetery,  Pinner 
Road,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

yHarrow 

Borough  Council . . 

Pinner  Old  Cemetery,  Paines 
Lane,  Middlesex.  (Re-open- 
ings  only). 

Harrow 

Borough  Council . . 

Harrow  Cemetery,  Pinner 
Road,  Harrow,  Middlesex, 
(Re-openings  only.) 

Harrow 

Borough  Council . . 

Harrow  Weald  Cemetery,  Ux- 
bridge Road,  Middlesex. 

Harrow 

Borough  Council . . 

Roxeth  Hill  Cemetery.  (Re- 
openings only.) 

Harrow  . . 

Borough  Council . . 

South  Harrow  Cemetery,  East- 
cote  Lane. 

Harrow 

Borough  Council. . 

Wealdstone  Cemetery,  Peel 
Road. 

Hayes  and 

Hariington 

Urban  District  Council 

Hariington  Parish  Church. 
(Re-openings  only.) 

Hayes  and 

Hariington 

Urban  District  Council 

Victoria  Lane,  Hariington. 
(Re-openings  only.) 

Hayes  and 

Urban  District  Council 

Cherry  Lane,  Hariington, 

Hariington 

Hendon  Cemetery  . . 

Borough  Council. . 

Mill  Hill,  N.W.7. 
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Cemeteries  and  Burial  Grounds  for  Middlesex— 


Name 


Owners 


Highgate  Cemetery  . . 
Hillingdon  Cemetery 

Heston  and  Isleworth 
Cemetery 

Isleworth  Cemetery  . . 


London  Cemetery  Co.  Ltd. 
Uxbridge  Borough 

Coimcil 

Borough  Council. 
Borough  Coimcil . . 


Islington  Cemetery 
Kensal  Green . . 


Borough  Council . . 

. . General  Cemetery  Co. 


Kensington  Cemetery 
New  Brentford 

Cemetery 
Northwood  Cemetery 
Paddington  Cemetery 


Borough  Council . . 
Borough  Council . . 

Urban  District  . . 
Borough  Council . . 


Paddington  Cemetery 
St.  Marylebone 
St.  Mary’s  R.C. 

Cemetery 
St.  Pancras  Cemetery 
Southgate  Cemetery 


Borough  Council . . 
Borough  Council . . 
Secular  Clergy  Common 
Fund 

Borough  Council . . 
Borough  Council . . 


Southall  Cemetery 
Staines  Cemetery 
Sunbury  Cemetery 


Borough  Council 
Urban  District 
Urban  District 


Teddington  Cemetery 

Tottenham  and 

Wood  Green 
Tottenham  Park 

Cemetery 

Twickenham  Cenietery 


Twickenham  Borough 
Council 

Burial  Board 
Burial  Board 
Borough  Council . . 


Uxbridge  Cemetery  . 
Wembley  (New) 

Burial  Ground 
Willesden  Cemetery  . 


Borough  Council. 
Borough  Council. 

Borough  Council. 


Willesden  Old 

Cemetery 
West  Drayton 

Cemetery 

Carpend'  rs  Park  Lawn 
Cemetery 


Borough  Council . . 

Urban  District  . . - 
Wembley  Borough  Council 


Address 


Highgate,  N.6. 

265  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

Powder  Mill  Lane. 

Cemetery  Lodge,  Isleworth 
Cemetery  Park  Road,  Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. 

East  Finchley,  N.2. 

All  Souls  ^metery,  Kensal 
Green,  N.W.IO. 

Hanwell,  W.7. 

Sutton  Lane,  Hounslow. 

Northwood,  Middlesex. 
Willesden  I^ne,  Kilbum, 
N.W.6.  (Re-openings  only.) 
Milespit  Hill,  Mill  Hill.  N.W.7. 
East  End  Road,  Finchley,  N.2. 
Harrow  Road,  N.W.IO. 

High  Road,  East  Finchley,  N.2. 
Waterfall  Road,  Southgate, 
N.I4. 

Havelock  Road,  Southall. 
London  Road,  Staines. 
Greenway,  Sunbury-on- 
Thames. 

Church  Road,  Teddington. 

Church  Lane,  Tottenham. 

Montague  Road,  Edmonton, 
N.9. 

Hospital  Bridge  Road,  Twick- 
enham. 

265,  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 
Clifford  Road,  Alperton,  Wem- 
bley. 

Cobbold  Road,  Willesden, 
N.W.IO. 

Neasden  Lane,  N.W.IO.  (Re- 
openings only.) 

Harmondsworth  Lane,  West 
Drayton,  Middlesex. 

Oxhey  Lane,  Carpenders  Park, 
Hertfordshire. 
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TABLE  C 
Progress  of  Cremation 
Cremation  in  relation  to  Deaths 


Year 

Great  Britain 

Middlesex 

Deaths 

Cremations 

V 

/o 

®/ 

/o 

1939  

564,315 

19,813 

3-5 

■ 

1940  

654,312 

25,199 

3-8 

1941  

607,738 

26,221 

4-3 

1942  

545,100 

28,518 

5-2 

1943  

568,145 

34,259 

6-0 

1944  

556,779 

39,016 

7-0 

1945  

550,763 

42,963 

7-8 

1946  

556,695 

50,160 

8-9 

1947  

583,813 

61,160 

10-4 

1948  

531,247 

64,290 

12-1 

1949  

574,319 

79,607 

13-8 

20-0 

1950  

574,309 

89,557 

15-6 

1951  

614,718 

107,161 

17-4 

1952  

558,790 

107,699 

19-2 

1953  

562,203 

116,728 

20-7 

1954  

563,128 

125,521 

22-3 

1955 

579,907 

141,353 

24-3 

1956  

583,202 

153,238 

26-2 

1957  

575,946 

163,358 

28-3 

40'0 

around  Finchley,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  area  between  Harrow  and  Staines  there 
IS  a wide  stretch  without  any  crematoria,  necessitating  a long  journey  for  mourners 
travellmg  to  the  nearest  crematorium.  The  addition  of  two  or  three  crematoria 
in  this  area  would  relieve  this  situation. 

The  above  calculations  depend  upon  full  co-operation  between  burial  authorities 
so  that  districts  best  provided  with  cemeteries  and  crematoria  assist  those  which 
are  short  of  these  facilities.  With  this  co-operation,  Middlesex  may  safely  be  said 
to  have  cemetery  space  to  last  for  some  200  years  and  the  only  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments apparent  to  the  County  Council  is  the  absence  of  crematoria  in  the  area 
from  Harrow  to  Staines. 


comparable  figures  for  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  outside 
Middlesex  ye  not  known,  the  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  area,  having  regard  to  the  high 
yoportion  of  cremations  to  deaths,  assuming  that  sufficient  crematoria  are  or  will 
be  available  to  meet  the  need. 


TV  * County  Council  suggests  that  consideration  be  given  jointly  by  those 

Distort  Councils  concerned  to  the  provision  of  two  or  three  crematoria  in  the  area 
from  Harrow  to  Staines. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

“ Urban  Authority  to  provide 
public  walks  or  pleasure  grounds  and  a Rural  Council  was  enabled  to  provide  these 
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facilities  by  virtue  of  the  Rural  District  Councils  (Urban  Powers)  Order  1931 
Addihonal  powers  in  this  connection  are  given  by  Sections  44  and  45  of  the’ Public 
Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890.  Sections  76  and  77  of  the  Public  Health  Ac  s 
Amendment  Act,  1907,  Section  56  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  1925,  and  Section  132 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948. 

The  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  gives  powers  to  the  County  Council  and  the  District 
Counciis  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  Section  14  of  thS 
Act  enables  a County  Council  to  provide  public  walks  or  pleasure  grounds  and 
support  or  contnbute  to  the  support  of  public  walks  or  pleasure  grounds  provided 
by  any  person.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  County  Council’s  evidence  relating  to 
the  next  function,  the  County  Council  is  concerned  in  the  provision  of  open  spLes 
by  virtue  of  provisions  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937,  but  apart  from  this  parks  and  open  spaces  for  public  5se  in 
the  County  are  provided  by  the  District  Councils  and  no  defects  have  been  encounter" 
ed  m this  respect  by  the  County  Council, 

II  and  III.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  ^ea 
as  a whole,  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

I.  Section  213  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  which  replaced  a similar 
provision  in  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1934,  gives  the  County  Council 
posyer  to  acquire  and  lay  out  open  spaces,  recreation  or  pleasure  grounds.  andTws 
Section  includes  the  words  for  the  purposes  of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recrra 
tion  Act,  1937  or  for  the  purposes  of  cricket,  football  or  other  gam^  ofre™^^^^^ 

The  practice  of  the  County  Council  over  many  years  in  connection  with  open 
spaces  has  been  to  differentiate  between:—  ^ 

“Motive  has.  in  the  main,  been  left  with  the 
* Council,  winch  has  at  an  early  stage  in  the  considerations  of  the  pro- 
fhe  Council  with  an  invitation  to  contribute  towards 

g!,.  tn*  °;^^‘^‘Juisition.  The  acquisition  is  carried  out  by  the  District 
2,  Council  has,  in  most  cases,  made  a contribution  of 

25  per  cent.  °f  ‘he  net  cost  of  acquisition,  although  in  some  instances  this  has 
•“  50  per  cent.  No  contribution  is  made  towards 

^ " recreation  ground  except  in  special 

or  “nance"S  the  land 

(b)  Regional  open  spaces— it  has  generally  been  the  practice  for  the  County 
initiative,  possibly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  District  Council 
bvThe  Cnimtv  r Sitimted.  These  open  spaces  are  normally  purchased 

Wb/rv, contribution  from  the  District  Council, 
which  has  varied  between  50  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  acquisition 
In  certain  cases  other  adjoining  County  Councils  also  have  comributed 
The  County  Council  then  normally  grants  a 999  years’  lease  to  the  District 
Council  at  a nominal  rental  and  the  District  Council  accepts  responsibility 
mana^ment  and  maintenance.  In  some  cases,  however,  for  economic 
reasons,  the  County  Council  has  had  to  retain  the  temporary  management 
Open  Space  but  it  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
S”rope™S  organisation  for  the  permanent  management  of 

first  between  two  classes  of  Open  Space  is, 

stly,  the  likely  use  by  the  public,  since  the  size  and  the  situation  of  a particular 
property  m relation  to  transport  facilities  may  attract  people  from  a number  of 
distncts,  not  only  within  the  County.  Another  example  Ins!s  froZiversid”iSds! 
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since  the  creation  of  these  walks  alongside  the  rivers  has  for  many  years  been  the 
policy  of  the  County  Council  and  as  they  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  particula 
District  Councils,  the  County  Council  has  treated  them  as  Regional  Open  Spaces 
The  second  primary  factor  is  financial,  since,  in  the  case  of  a major  acquisitioj 
involving  a substantial  area,  it  could  well  be  beyond  the  means  of  a small  Authority 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  Government  grant.  Two  example 
of  this  type  of  property,  where  large  areas  have  been  purchased  by  the  Countv 
Council  with  a contribution  from  the  District  Councils,  are  Hanworth  Air  Park 
at  Feltham  and  Trent  Park  in  Southgate  and  Enfield.  In  the  latter  case  a larce 
estate  was  purchased  by  the  County  Council  for  Education  and  Open  Space  pim 
poses,  the  Open  Space  part  falling  within  the  areas  of  two  adjoining  District  Councils. 
It  would  seem  that  this  is  a type  of  project  which  would  call  for  action  by  an 
Authority  rather  larger  than  the  District  Council. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  three  sites  have  been  made  available  for  the 
Camping  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  Denham,  Grimsdyke  and  Theobalds 
Park.  The  powers  for  this  emanated  from  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937. 

(c)  Green  Belt— under  the  Green  Belt  (London  and  Home  Counties) 
Act,  1938,  lands  mainly  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  County,  together  with 
other  areas  in  the  Green  Belt  Ring,  were  purchased  by  the  County  Council 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  last  war  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated 
that  the  Green  Belt  in  these  localities  was  created  at  the  instigation  largely  of 
the  County  Council. 

In  most  cases  the  Green  Belt  lands,  which  amount  to  7,000  acres  in  all 
are  retained  in  their  existing  conditions  and  most  of  the  land  is  farm  land,’ 
which  is  let  to  tenant  farmers,  the  supervision  of  the  property  being  carried 
out  by  the  County  Council.  In  these  cases  the  County  Council  has  normally 
met  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  and  the  District  Council  the  remaining  25  per  cent 
In  some  instances  there  have  been  contributions  by  other  adjoining  County 
Authorities,  particularly  the  London  County  Council. 

Whilst  there  would  be  little  justification  for  acquisition  on  such  a compre- 
hensive scale  in  present  times,  having  regard  to  the  control  which  is  exercised 
by  virtue  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  nevertheless  this  extensive 
area  was  purchased,  with  the  result  that  development  was  undoubtedly  restrained 
at  a critical  time.  In  the  purchase  of  this  land  the  County  Council  has  the 
assistance  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  District  Council  immediately 
concerned  and  in  some  cases  the  neighbouring  County  Council.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  Green  Belt  Estates  now  provides  a substantial  source  of  revenue 
to  the  County  Council. 


Administration 

All  matters  in  connection  with  public  open  spaces,  which  are  the  concern  of  the 
County  Council,  are  dealt  with  through  its  Estates  and  Housing  Committee,  which 
IS  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  County  Valuer  and  his  staff,  and  included 
in  the  duties  of  the  County  Valuer  is  the  management  of  such  of  the  open  spaces, 
where  the  County  Council  has  retained  the  management  and  the  Green  Belt 


Financial 

The  total  Capital  Assets  held  by  the  County  Council  in  connection  with  this 
lunction  at  31st  March,  1957,  at  cost,  amount  to  £3,947,014. 

Much  of  this  sum  relates  to  pre-war  acquisitions  and  as  the  purchase  prices 

“u  present,  the  current 

value  of  the  land  will  not  be  as  great. 
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The  expenditure  and  Income  on  Revenue  Account  in  connection  with  this 
service  for  the  past  four  years  is  as  follows: — 

Expenditure  Income 


The  expenditure  includes  a large  proportion  in  respect  of  the  repayment  of 
loan  charges  on  previous  acquisitions. 

In  general  terms  the  partnership  between  the  County  Council  and  the  District 
Councils  has  worked  well  and  has  achieved  its  object  over  a period  of  many  years. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  these  functions. 

II  and  III.  The  County  Council  do  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Area  and  con- 
sequently no  remedies  are  proposed. 


I.  The  County  Council’s  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  this  function  applies  only 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  County  (shown  on  Map  WC/1  relating  to  Watercourses) 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Catchment  areas  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  This  arises  by  virtue  of  Section  1 of  the  Rivers 
(Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  which  provides  that  the  functions  of  the.Thames 
Conservancy  and  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  shall  include  the  enforce- 
ment in  their  areas  of  the  1951  Act,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  County 
Council  in  any  other  areas  excluded  from  a River  Board  area  shall  include  the 
enforcement  of  the  1951  Act. 

The  County  Council  is  therefore  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  Authority  in  the 
central  area  of  Middlesex,  but  it  does  not  have  concurrent  powers  in  the  adjacent 
areas  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Catchment  Board. 

Paragraph  5 (3)  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  1951  Act  enables  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  to  direct  that  certain  provisions  of  the  River 
Boards  Act,  1948,  shall  be  exercisable  by  a Pollution  Authority  as  if  that  Authority 
were  a river  Board.  It  has  not,  however,  been  necessary  to  seek  the  application  of 
this  paragraph  to  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  powers  relating  to  the  entry  of 
lands  and  the  taking  of  samples  of  effluent  are  contained  in  Section  156  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  Act,  1944. 

A small  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  in  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Barnet  and  East  Barnet  is  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  River 
Boards  Act,  1948,  and  is  therefore  by  virtue  of  Section  1 of  the  1951  Act  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council.  The  principal  stream  running 
through  this  area  is  the  Dollis  Brook,  the  flow  of  which  is  from  Hertfordshire  into 
Middlesex.  As  only  a short  length  of  the  Dollis  Brook  is  in  Hertfordshire,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  unification  of  action  between  the  two  Councils. 

Administration 

The  function  of  the  County  Council  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  pollution 
is  exercised  through  its  Highways  Committee  and  the  Staif  engaged  on  this  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Engineer.  As  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Control  of  Watercourses,  &c.,  the  County  Council  employs  about  50  rivermen, 
and  their  duties  include  those  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  river  pollution. 

Samples  are  taken  at  regular  intervals  on  the  main  streams,  and  records  kept 


1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 


£ £ 

117,280  34,644 

112,442  36,732 

116,225  35,252 

122,750  36,220 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
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in  order  that  a check  is  kept  on  the  purity.  All  the  outfalls  into  the  streams  have 
been  plotted  on  maps,  numbered  and  entered  into  a register.  Samples  are  taken 
at  all  these  points  where  pollution  is  suspected  and  efforts  made  to  trace  the  source. 
This  tracing  is  undertaken  directly  by  the  County  Council  where  an  open  ditch  is 
concerned  or  a private  drain  or  by  the  District  Council  where  the  pollution  occurs 
in  a surface  water  sewer,  xhe  Inspector  referred  to  in  the  Control  of  Watercourses, 
&c.,  works  under  the  Senior  Engineering  Assistant  on  this  work,  and  of  course  all 
the  rivers  organisations  report  to  him  any  flagrant  case  which  is  obvious  to  sight  or 
smell.  Over  200  samples  are  taken  in  a year,  and  these  are  analysed  by  the  Chief 
Chemist’s  staff  of  the  West  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Department  of  the  County 
Council. 

The  County  Council  has  been  sampling  for  many  years,  but  with  the  additional 
powers  and  duties  under  the  1 951  Act  there  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  have  improved. 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  during  the  last  dry  spell  in  hot  weather  in 
1956  which  reduced  the  flow  in  the  River  Brent  to  a minimum  no  complaints  were 
received  of  smell,  whereas  previously  similar  droughts  produced  many. 

Separate  figures  for  expenditure  on  this  function  are  not  available  as  they  are 
included  in  those  given  for  the  Control  of  Watercourses,  &c. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  the  performance  of  this  function. 

II  and  III.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area, 
as  a whole,  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

The  creation  of  one  “ Pollution  ” Authority  for  the  whole  catchment  of  all 
rivers  flowing  through  Greater  London  to  secure  uniformity  of  application  has 
been  considered.  The  change  would  entail  bringing  in  the  Thames  and  Lee  Catch- 
ments and  many  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  Thames  and  would  be  so  large  as  to 
be  impracticable. 

The  area  now  administered  by  the  County  Council  must  be  administered  by  one 
authority  as  the  complete  catchment  area  must  be  under  the  control  of  a single 
body.  The  only  alternative  to  the  present  arrangements  would  be  the  incorporation 
of  the  County  Council’s  Area  in  that  of  either  the  Thames  Conservancy  or  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Catchment  Board  and  of  the  two  the  former  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriate  as  all  the  County  Area  drains  into  the  Thames,  even  if  not  all  above 
Teddington  Lock.  There  would,  however,  be  no  advantage  gained  in  incorporating 
the  County  Area  in  that  of  Thames  or  the  Lee.  It  would  merely  be  change  for  change 
sake  and  consequently  the  County  Council  would  resist  any  such  suggestion. 

Port  Health  Functions 

See  page  133  of  the  County  Council’s  evidence  relating  to  National  Health  Service 
Acts,  &c. 


HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 
Sium  Clearance 

I.  The  District  Councils  are  Housing  Authorities;  the  County  Council  is  not. 
Consequently  the  District  Councils  operate  the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the 
provision  of  houses  and  slum  clearance,  but  the  County  Council  has  under  its 
control,  exclusive  of  the  houses  which  it  provides  on  its  smallholdings  estates, 
some  1,500  dwelling  units. 

In  the  main  these  consist  of  two  categories : — 

(a)  Staff  accommodation  provided  for  such  employees  as  Fire  Brigade 
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oersonnel,  school-keepers  and  maintenance  staff  at  the  Council’s  Main  Drainage 
Works  at  Mogden.  The  accommodation  has  normally  been  provided  on  the 

basis  of  either  a service  tenancy  or  service  occupancy. 

(b')  Property  which  was  acquired  in  connection  with  a County  Council 
nroiect  which  when  completed  has  left  dwellings  surplus  to  the  County  Council’s 
requirements  or  alternatively  dwellings  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  rehousing 
occupants  affected  by  a County  Council  project.  In  these  cases  the  dwellings 
are  occupied  by  tenants  of  the  Council. 


Defects 

1 The  County  Council’s  welfare  ofBcers  dealing  with  the  tuberculosis  service  have 
great  dfficulty  in  helping  patients  to  obtain  suitable  housing  accommodation  which 
is  of  prime  importance  in  such  cases. 

The  County  Council  has  no  housing  powers  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Temporary  accommodation  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948  has  in  many  cases  to  be  provided  for  unduly  long  periods  because  permanent 
housing  is  not  available.  A full  reference  to  this  defect  is  made  in  the  County 
Council’s  evidence  relating  to  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance 
Acts,  but  briefly  the  problem  arises  because  many  families  evicted  from  their  homes 
remain  in  the  County  Council’s  temporary  accommodation  since  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  permanent  housing.  The  demand  for  temporary  accommodation  is 
consistently  greater  than  the  places  available  and  the  turn-over  in  the  Council’s 
hostels  is  small.  Whilst  certain  families  need  some  form  of  rehabilitation  before 
they  are  suitable  for  permanent  housing,  the  great  majority  remain  in  the  hostels 
simply  because  they  cannot  obtain  a home. 

The  County  Council  is  not  a housing  authority  and  cannot  provide  the  necesary 
housing  accommodation.  Such  arrangements  as  it  is  has  been  possible  to  make 
with  the  District  Councils  fall  far  short  of  solving  the  problem. 

3.  Special  types  of  housing  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  registered  blind  or 
generally  handicapped  persons  are  not  readily  available.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
full  reference  to  this  defect  in  the  County  Council’s  evidence  relating  to  Powers 
and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  the  County  Council  does  what  it 
can  to  assist  handicapped  persons  to  have  adaptations  made  to  existing  properties 
and  to  obtain  aids  to  enable  them  to  overcome  their  handicap  to  some  extent. 
Diiiiculties  remain,  however,  which  could  be  remedied  if  the  County  Council 
possessed  the  necessary  housing  powers. 

4.  In  future,  housing  in  Middlesex  will  largely  consist  of  slum  clearance  and 
re-development  as  most  of  the  vacant  land  zoned  for  residence  has  now  been  de- 
veloped. The  District  Councils  have  not  been  able  to  make  really  substantial 
progress  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  the  County  Council’s  evidence  relating  to  Town 
and  Country  Planning. 

Progress  on  re-development  has  been  limited  and  the  amount  of  work  under- 
taken varies  from  district  to  district. 

In  the  County  of  London  not  only  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  but  the 
County  Council  is  able  to  carry  out  re-development.  Because  of  this  it  is  possible 
to  spread  the  cost  over  the  whole  area,  and  the  London  County  Council  has 
undertaken  numerous  re-development  schemes  which  it  carries  out  as  a joint 
measure  with  the  application  of  its  planning  policy  to  re-locate  and  de-centralise 
non-conforming  industry. 

London  has  a great  advantage  in  being  able  to  initiate  clearing  of  obsolete 
property,  because  it  has  out-county  housing  powers  which  enable  it  to  find  accom- 
modation for  the  overspill  resulting  from  its  re-development.  It  is  able  to  take  a 
county-wide  view  of  its  problems  and  to  deal  with  its  re-development  areas  progres- 
sively on  a reasonably  uniform  basis. 
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The  County  of  Middlesex,  being  wholly  urban  in  character,  and  being  contained 

entirely  within  the  Metropolitan  area,  has  identical  problems. 

II  Whilst  the  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  defects  existing  m the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  these  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole,  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  adjoining  counties  similar  defects  are 

^ III.  The  County  Council  considers  that  it  should  be  given  specific  housing 
powers  to  deal  with  the  individual  defects  listed  1 to  3. 

The  County  Council  considers  that  the  granting  of  additional  housing  powers 
regarding  redevelopment  and  slum  clearance  within  the  County  wo^d  needlessly 
conflict  with  District  Councils  and  that  the  problem  is  better  pursued  by  consulta- 
tions and  co-operation  with  the  District  Councils  who  already  have  the  necessary 
powers.  There  would  be  advantage  in  the  County  Council  being  given  out-county 

housing  powers.  , » j u .u  r . 

The  Coimty  Council’s  case  for  housing  powers  is  supported  by  the  tact  that 
the  Council  is  responsible  for  a substantial  number  of  dwelling  units  and  in  respect 
thereto  if  the  Council  were  to  have  housing  powers  two  further  difficulties  now  present 
would,  in  addition  to  the  defects  1 to  4 mentioned  above,  be  likely  to  be  remedied 

as  follows: — . . ^ , 

A..— The  Council  might  be  enabled  to  receive  improvement  grants  under 

the  Housing  Acts  which  it  does  not  now  obtain. 

B— The  Council  might  be  enabled  to  re-house  people  such  as  retiring 
staff  who  have  been  occupying  residential  accommodation. 


Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

I.  The  County  Council  has  advanced  money  under  mortgage  since  1924  to  enable 
borrowers  to  purchase  their  own  houses.  In  this  period  of  34  years,  18,750  applica- 
tions have  been  considered  and  14,760  advances  actually  made. 

The  sums  advanced  on  mortgage  amount  to  £14,963,000  of  which  £6,900,000 
is  still  outstanding.  A brief  summary  is  shown  below: — 


Pre-War  Period 
1924-25  to  1939-40 

Post-War  Period 
1946-47  to  1957-58 

Total 

1924-25  to  1957-58 

Nos. 

£ 

Nos. 

£ 

Nos. 

£ 

Housing  Act,  1949 

— 

— 

4,901 

8,401,000 

4,901 

8,401,000 

Housing  Act,  1925-36 
SmallDwellingAcqui- 
sition  Acts,  1899- 

2,173 

1,664,195 

85 

78,080 

2,258 

1,742,275 

1923 

6,991 

4,280,379 

610 

539,059 

7,601 

4,819,438 

9,164 

£5,944,574 

5,596 

£9,018,139 

14,760 

£14,962,713 

Since  October,  1949,  advances  have  only  been  made  under  Section  4 of  the 
Housing  Act,  1949. 

There  was  a considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  housing  loans  com- 
mencing in  1953-54  andrismg  to  a maximum  in  1955-56,  when  a sum  of  £2|-  million 
was  advanced  to  mortgagors.  In  May,  1956,  there  were  over  300  applications. 
Advances  reached  £2J  million  in  1956-57,  but  owing  to  economic  factors  the  County 
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Council  in  June,  1956,  applied  restrictions  with  the  result  that  applications  fell 
considerably  during  1956-57,  and  when  the  Bank  rate  was  advanced  to  7 per  cent, 
in  September,  1957,  with  the  attendant  difficulties  of  borrowing  money,  advances 
were  suspended  completely  with  the  exception  of  those  already  received  and  sub- 
sequently approved.  This  suspension  has  been  reviewed  and  restricted  advances 
were  recommended  from  the  end  of  June,  1958. 

County  Councils’  Scheme 

In  normal  circumstances  the  main  provisions  of  the  Council’s  Scheme  are  as 
summarised  below: — 

(1)  Purposes  for  which  advances  can  be  made.  The  Council  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider applications  in  respect  of  properties  situated  within  the  County  from  responsible 
persons,  including  limited  companies,  for  advances  for: — 

(fl)  purchasing  or  constructing  houses  for  own  occupation; 

ib)  constructing  houses  and  blocks  of  flats  for  sale  or  letting; 

(c)  converting  buildings  which  have  been  acquired,  into  houses  or  flats; 

(d)  acquiring  buildings  and  converting  them  into  houses  or  flats. 

Applications  are  not  entertained  in  respect  of: — 

(i)  properties  already  acquired; 

(ii)  flats  or  maisonettes  to  be  purchased  or  leased  separately; 

(iii)  leasehold  premises  where  the  tmexpired  term  is  less  than  40  years; 

(iv)  properties  being  purchased  for  investment  purposes. 

(2)  Amount  and period  of  advances.  Advances  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  Coimcil’s 
valuation  or  purchase  price  (whichever  is  the  less)  can  be  made  on  freehold  or 
leasehold  properties,  repayable  under  either  the  instalment  system  or  the  annuity- 
system  over  10,  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years  (subject  to  certain  limitations  in  respect  of 
the  period  of  repayment  in  the  case  of  leasehold  properties). 

(3)  Rate  of  interest.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  on  any  advance  made  by  the 
Council  is,  in  accordance  with  an  approval  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council  from  time  to  time, 
being  not  less  than  i per  cent,  above  the  appropriate  Public  Works  Loan  Board 
rateor  not  less  than  \ per  cent,  above  the  average  rate  of  the  Council’s  Consolidated 
Loans  Fund,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

(4)  General.  The  scheme  contains  a number  of  miscellaneous  conditions 
regarding,  for  example,  advances  by  instalments  in  respect  of  houses  in  course  of 
construction,  early  repayment  of  advances  or  parts  thereof,  insurance,  default, 
valuation  and  legal  fees,  &c. 

Section  5,  Housing  Act,  1949.  The  County  Council  operates  within  certain 
limits  the  scheme  contained  in  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  Circular 
No.  45/55  for  guaranteeing  parts  of  advances  for  house  purchase  made  by  Building 
Societies  and  Societies  registered  tmder  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act. 

The  undoubted  success  of  the  Housing  Advances  Scheme  in  Middlesex  has  been 
largely  due  to  careful  funding  of  expenditure  on  advances  to  mortgagors  and  the 
raising  of  loans  at  appropriate  times  to  suit  the  demand  for  advances.  No  charges 
have  fallen  on  the  rates  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme  and,  indeed,  a modest 
reserve  has  been  built  up. 

Properties  in  Possession 

During  the  course  of  its  operations  the  Coimty  Council  has  foreclosed  on 
approximately  140  properties.  All  but  four  of  these  properties,  which  are  now  let, 
were  sold  and,  taking  into  account  all  liabiliti^,  a surplus  of  approximately  £5,000 
was  realised. 
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District  CoimcHs  Operating  Housing  Loan  Schemes 

County  Councils  and  District  Councils  have  concurrent  powers  under  Section  4 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1949  (though  not,  of  course,  under  the  Small  DwelUngs  Acqui- 
sition Acts).  Whilst  the  County  Council  has  no  definite  and  complete  information 
on  the  point,  it  is  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wembley  Borough  Council 
and  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlmgton,  Sunbury-on- 
Thames  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  all  the  District  Councils  have  schemes 
under  oke  or  both  of  the  Acts,  but  a number  of  them  have,  during  the  past  year  or 
so,  discontinued  making  advances  for  the  time  being. 


Assistance  to  Persons  to  Facilitate  Improvement  of  Houses 

Where  an  advance  has  been  made  and  some  part  of  it  is  still  outstanding,  the 
County  Council  makes  further  advances  in  respect  of  improvements  including 
alterations,  enlargement  or  repairs  to  the  property,  provided  the  cost  is  not  less  than 
£100.  This  is  secured  by  a further  charge,  which  will  not  be  entered  into  if  there  is 
any  prior  charge  on  the  property  other  than  the  County  Council’s  first  char^. 

Apart  from  this  class  of  borrower,  assistance  under  Section  4(i)(d)  and 
grants  under  Section  20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  for  improvement  of  housing 
accommodation  are  considered  by  the  County  Council  to  be  more  appropriate 
matters  for  the  District  Councils.  The  County  Council  has  not  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  any  of  the  District  Councils  under  Section  34  of  the  Act  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  District  Councils  under  Sections  20  to  24  of  the  Act. 


Experience  Gained  by  the  County  Council  in  the  Operation  of  the  Housing  Loan 

-1 

In  addition  to  its  administrative,  legal  and  financial  staff,  the  County  Council 
has  employed  up  to  five  qualified  or  partly  qualified  valuation  assistants  on  this 
work,  thus  enabhng  the  County  Council  to  provide  a service  which  is  both  efficient 
and  economic.  It  is  efficient  since  it  is  comprehensive  and  has  the  benefit  of  in- 
formation over  the  County  as  a whole  to  indicate  the  trend  of  values  and  prices. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  a long  and  extensive  experience  in  dealing  with  applica- 
tions and  a large  number  of  applicants  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  the  County 
Council’s  Scheme  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  own  District  Council  also 
operates  a scheme.  It  is  economic  because  the  Council  can  at  any  time  call  on  the 
services  of  experienced  and  qualified  officers  in  all  fields,  thereby  enabling  the  Scheme 
to  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  without  expense  to  the  ratepayer. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  the  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  this  function  in  the  Council’s  area. 

H and  III.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
as  a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  These  functions  in  relation  to  housing  legislation  are  dealt  with  by  the  District 
Councils  to  the  exclusion  of  the  County  Council,  which  has  jurisdiction  only  in 
its  capacity  as  Local  Planning  Authority  where  development  is  involved.  In  this 
capacity  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  principal  aim  through  the  County  Develop- 
ment Plan  is  to  improve  the  living  standards  and  conditions  of  environment  of  the 
population  of  the  County. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 
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II  and  III.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as 
a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

National  Health  Service  Acts;  Health  Education;  Mental  Health  Service; 
School  Health  Service;  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders; 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  The  County  Council’s  powers  and  duties  under  Part  III  and  Part  V of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  form,  of  course,  only  one  part  of  the  National  Health 
Service,  the  others  being  Part  II — the  hospital  and  Specialist  Services  and  Part  IV — 
The  General  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical,  &c..  Services.  To  secure  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  service  as  a whole,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
the  closest  possible  liaison  and  co-operation  between  the  three  parts  of  the  service. 
Similarly  it  is  desirable  to  have  co-operation  between  the  County  Council’s  services 
under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  and  the  health  services  provided  by  District 
Councils  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936;  the  County  Council’s  School  Health 
Service  provided  under  the  Education  Act;  the  County  Council’s  Welfare  Services 
provided  imder  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948;  and  the  Child  Care  Services 
provided  under  the  Children  Act,  1948.  The  present  arrangements  made  by  the 
County  Council  for  providing  the  Local  Health  Service  are  designed  to  deal  with 
these  needs. 

Under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  other  Acts,  the  County 
Council  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  the  following  services: — 

(a)  Health  Centres; 

(b)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children; 

(c)  Midwifery; 

(d)  Health  visiting; 

(e)  Home  Nursing; 

(/)  Vaccination  and  immunisation; 

(g)  Ambulance  Services; 

(h)  Prevention  of  illness  care  and  after-care; 

(/)  Domestic  help; 

{k)  The  Mental  Health  Services  (under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts 
1913-1938,  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890-1922,  the  Mental  Treatment  Act,  1930, 
the  Education  Act,  1944,  and  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946); 

(0  The  School  Health  Service  imder  the  Education  Act,  1944; 

{m)  The  registration  of  nursing  homes  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936; 
(n)  The  registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders  under  the  Nurseries 
and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948; 

(p)  The  supervision  of  midwives  as  Supervising  Authority  under  the  Mid- 
wives Acts,  1902-1951;  also 

(p)  Health  control  services  at  London  Airport  as  agent  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 
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Constitution  of  Health  Committee  and  Area  Committees,  and  Delegated  Powers 
The  above  mentioned  functions  are  administered  by  the  County  Health  Com- 
mittee, which  is  constituted  as  follows : — 

32  members  of  the  County  Council; 

1 member  nominated  by  the  North  East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital 
Board; 

1 member  nominated  by  the  North  West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital 
Board; 

4 members  nominated  by  the  Middlesex  Executive  Council; 

I member  nominated  by  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing; 

1 member  nominated  by  the  Royal  College  of  Midwives ; 

10  members  of  the  Local  Area  Committees  referred  to  later  (1  nominated 
by  each  Committee). 

The  Health  Committee  has  appointed  the  following  sub-committees : — 

(1)  General  Sub-Committee — which  considers  matters  not  referred  to 
the  Mental  Health  Sub-Committee  or  to  the  Local  Area  Committees  or  to  the 
disciplinary  Staff  Sub-Committee.  The  General  Sub-Committee  has  the  duty 
of  co-ordinating  proposals  and  recommendations  of  the  Mental  Health  Sub- 
Committee  and  of  the  Local  Area  Committees  which  involve  questions  of 
finance  planning,  or  policy. 

(2)  Mental  Health  Sub-Committee — charged  with  such  of  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  as  relate  exclusively  to  mental  health  services  provided  by  the 
Council  and  functions  of  the  Council  under  statutes  relating  to  mental  health. 

(3)  Local  Area  Committees — ^The  County  has  been  divided  into  ten  areas 
(corresponding  with  the  Children  and  Welfare  areas),  which  are  shown  on  the 
following  Map  (Personal  Services  1)  and  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Health 
Committee,  known  as  a Local  Area  Committee,  has  been  ap^iointed  for  each 
such  area. 

The  Areas  comprise  the  districts  of  the  following  District  Councils  :■ — 

Area  No.  1 — Enfield,  Edmonton. 

Area  No.  2 — Southgate,  Wood  Green,  Potters  Bar,  Friern  Barnet. 

Area  No.  3 — Tottenham,  Hornsey. 

Area  No.  4 — ^Finchley,  Hendon. 

Area  No.  5 — ^Harrow. 

Area  No.  6 — Wembley,  Willesden. 

Area  No.  7 — Ealing,  Acton. 

Area  No.  8 — Uxbridge,  Ruislip-Northwood,  Hayes  and  Harlington, 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 

Area  No.  9 — Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Southall,  Heston  and  Isleworth. 

Area  No.  10 — Twickenham,  Staines,  Feltham,  Sunbury-on-Thames. 

The  foUowing  Diagram  shows  in  broad  outline  the  organisation  of  the  County 
Health  Department. 
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The  County  Council  has  been  very  concerned  since_1948  to  give  effect  to  local 
representation  by  ensuring  that  such  representation  on  its  ten  Area  Committees  is 
adequate.  The  table  below  shows  the  details  of  representation  in  each  Area  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  the  majority  of  members  is  nominated  by  the  District 
Councils. 


Table 


Members 

Members 

Member  with 

Local 

Nominated 

Members 

Nominated 

knowledge 

Area 

by  District 

of  the 

by  Hospital 

and  experience 

Total 

Committee 

Councils 

Cotmty 

Management 

of  Home 

Council 

Committees 

Nursing 

1 

10 

5 

2 

1 

18 

2 

11 

6 

2 

1 

20 

3 

11 

6 

2 

1 

20 

4 

11 

6 

2 

1 

20 

5 

8 

4 

2 

1 

15 

6 

13 

7 

2 

1 

23 

7 

11 

6 

2 

1 

20 

8 

13 

7 

2 

1 

23 

9 

11 

6 

2 

1 

20 

10 

13 

7 

2 

1 

23 

Further,  the  directly  appointed  members  of  the  County  Council  on  each  Area 
Committee  are  drawn,  as  far  as  possible,  from  members  representing  electoral 
divisions  in  the  Area  or  from  county  aldermen  residing  in  the  Area ; the  person  with 
knowledge  and  experience  of  home  nursing  is  invariably  a local  person  who  was 
associated  with  one  of  the  former  District  Nursing  Associations  which  operated 
in  the  area  prior  to  July,  1 948 ; and  the  nominees  of  the  appropriate  Hospital  Manage- 
ment Committees  are  nearly  always  local  people.  Also,  a representative  of  each  of 
the  medical,  dental,  pharmaceutical,  midwifery  and  nursing  interests  (again  usually 
from  the  locality)  may  attend  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  existing 
position  in  Middlesex  goes  far  towards  meeting  the  need  for  close  contact  with  the 
people  actually  served  by  virture  of  the  fact  that  the  Area  Committees  are  composed 
largely  of  members  of  the  appropriate  District  Councils  and  other  people  with  local 
interests. 

The  deiegation  of  functions  to  Area  Committees  is  wide  but  certain  matters  are 
reserved  to  the  Health  Committee.  These  are  mental  health,  ambulances  and  training 
of  staff,  or  where  the  catchment  area  for  those  requiring  the  service  needs  to  be  on  a 
wider  basis,  such  as  T.B.  rehabilitation  workshops,  chest  clinic  services,  hostels  for 
homeless  tuberculous,  and  mother  and  baby  homes. 

Services  Deiegated 

The  day-to-day  administration  of  the  following  services  is  delegated  to  the  Area 
Committees : — 

Services  Act  and  Section 

(a)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children  (except  as  National  Health  Service  Act, 
as  indicated,  namely,  mother  and  baby  1946,  Section  22. 
homes) 

(h)  Midwifery  . . . . . . , . . . National  Health  Service  Act, 

1946,  Section  23. 
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Services  Act 

(c)  Health  Visiting  (except  as  indicated  later  in  con- 

nection with  T.B.  cases) 

(d)  Home  Nursing  . . 

(e)  Vaccination  and  immunisation 

(/)  Those  functions  of  the  County  Council  under 
Section  28  of  the  Act  (prevention  of  illness, 
care  and  after-care)  which  relate  to  home 
nursing,  home  helps  or  health  visitors,  but 
excluding,  as  regards  health  visiting,  all  T.B. 
cases 

(g)  Domestic  Help 

(/z)  Functions  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child 
Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948 
(z)  Notification  of  births  

(y)  School  Health  Service,  except  in  relation  to 
Residential  Special  School  and  Child  Guid- 
ance Centres,  and  Medical  and  Dental  in- 
spections 

The  “ day-to-day  ” administration  includes,  in  particular,  the  following: — 

(i)  Appointment  of  most  staff  (within  approved  establishments  and  subject  to 
financial  provision  having  been  made)  and  certain  powers  of  granting  sick  pay  and 
special  leave  to  such  staff. 

The  discipline,  including  suspension  and  dismissal  (through  a Staff  Sub-Com- 
mittee) of  such  staff. 

(ii)  The  general  supervision  and  control  of  clinics  (including  those  used  for 
school  health  service  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  mothers  and  young  children) 
and  of  day  nurseries,  and  of  dental  workshops  (only  in  two  Areas). 

(iii)  The  ordering  of  maintenance  work,  included  in  the  budget  at  such  pro- 
perties, except  where  the  County  Council  does  not  own  the  freehold. 

Maintenance  of  furniture  and  equipment  at  such  properties. 

(iv)  Dealing  with  appeals  against  assessments  in  relation  to  services  and  articles 
provided  and  the  authorising,  where  necessary,  of  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  sums  due  in  respect  of  such  provision. 

(v)  The  approval  of  requisitions  for  the  supply  of  goods  and  materials. 

(vi)  The  powers  of  the  Council  as  local  supervising  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Midwives  Acts  in  relation  to  the  supervision  of  Midwives  practising  within  the 
area  (except  the  power  to  report  Midwives  to  the  Central  Midwives  Board),  including 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  any  midwife  who  has  been  suspended  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

(vii)  Authority  to  arrange  for  instruction,  lectures  and  the  display  of  pictures 
or  cinematograph  films  on  questions  relating  to  health  or  disesae. 

(viii)  Authority  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  any  Voluntary 
Organisation  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Health  Committee  and  of  voluntary 
assistance  from  individuals  (subject  to  any  direction  from  the  Health  Committee). 

(ix)  Authority  to  prepare  the  annual  estimates  of  expenditure  on  the  functions 
with  which  they  are  concerned,  for  consideration  by  the  Health  Committee. 

(x)  The  functions  of  the  Health  Committee  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child 
Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  subject  to  the  following: — 

(i)  The  general  standard  requirements  are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  County 
Council. 


National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  24. 

National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  25. 

National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  26. 

National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  28. 


National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  29. 


Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
Section  203. 

Education  Act,  1944,  Section 
48. 
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(ii)  Premises  and  persons  are  not  to  be  registered,  except  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Area  Medical  Officer  on  appropriate  conditions  and  in  the  case  of 
premises  subject  to  any  report  as  to  any  adaptations  which  the  Area  Medical 
Officer  or  the  County  Architect  may  consider  necessary  to  render  the  premises 
suitable  for  the  purpose;  provided  that  in  the  event  of  an  Area  Committee  not 
accepting  any  recommendations  in  the  report  of  such  officers  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Health  Committee  for  decision. 

(xi)  The  Local  Area  Committee  may  also  make  recor^endations  to  the  ? 
Health  Committee  on  any  matter  affecting  Local  Health  Services  not  within  their  ^ 
delegation.  ; 


Services  Not  Delegated 

It  is  probably  helpful  at  this  stage  to  indicate  those  services  which  are  not 
delegated  to  Area  Committees  but  reserved  to  the  Health  Committee. 

Services  Section 

The  Ambulance  Service  . . ..  ••  National  Health  Service  Acts,  . 

1946,  Section  27.  j 

(b)  Mental  HeaUh  Services Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913-  } 

’ 1938,  ) 

Education  Act,  1944.  (In-  i 
educable  children.)  Section  i 
57.  ! 

National  Health  Service  Act,  ! 
1946,  Section  28.  (Preven-  ^ 
tion  of  Illness,  care  and  ? 
after-care.) 

National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  51.  (Mental 
illness.) 

National  Health  Service  Act 
1946,  Section  22. 

National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  28. 


National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  28. 

National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Education  Act,  1944. 


National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  Section  28. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  ^ 
1946,  Section  28.  * 

National  Health  Service  Act,  ; 
1946,  Section  21'. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part 

VI. 

All  the  County  Council  functions  rmder  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  are 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  Proposals  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 


(c)  Care  of  certain  mothers  and  young  children  (r.e. 

mother  and  baby  homes) 

(if)  Tuberculosis 

(i)  Chest  clinic  services 

(ii)  Hostels  for  homeless  tuberculous  men 

(iii)  Rehabilitation  workshops 
(e)  Venereal  diseases  . . 

(/)  The  placing  of  patients  in  rehabilitation  holiday 
homes 

(g)  All  matters  relating  to  the  training  of  local  health 
staff  (including  District  Nurses’  Training 
Home). 

(A)  Health  education  

(i)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care,  except 

in  relation  to  home  nursing,  home  helps  and 
health  visiting  other  than  T.B.  cases 

(j)  Health  centres 

ik)  Health  control  services  at  airports 

(J)  Registration  of  nursing  homes 
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The  whole  of  the  County  Council’s  health  services,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ambulance  Service  (details  of  which  follow  later)  is  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  but  the  day-to-day  local  administration  and  control  of  the 
majority  of  these  services  is  dealt  with  through  the  Area  Medical  Officers  in  each 
of  the  10  health  areas. 

Services  Provided  . . 

A copy  of  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  County  Medical  Officer,  i.e.,  tor  the 
year  1957,  which  gives  statistical  data  and  comments  in  detail  on  the  services  pro- 
vided, &c.,  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course. 

A description  of  the  actual  services  provided  under  Parts  III  and  V of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  other  Acts  is  set  out  below. 

Health  Centres — (Section  21) 

No  Health  Centre  proposals  submitted  by  the  County  Council  to  Jthe  Minister 
of  Health  have  so  far  been  approved. 

However,  the  County  Council,  when  acquiring  sites  for  clinic  purposes,  has  had 
regard  to  possible  health  centre  requirements  and  in  a number  of  cases  the  sites  are 
large  enough  to  allow  the  clinic  building  to  be  extended  later,  if  necessary,  to  provide 
the  full  facilities  of  a health  centre. 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children— (Section  22) 

The  services  provided  by  the  County  Council  under  this  section  of  the  Act 
include; — 

Infant  Welfare  Clinics; 

Toddlers’  Clinics; 

Ante-  and  Post-Natal  Clinics; 

Dental  Clinics ; 

Day  Nurseries,  &c. ; 

Service  for  the  Care  of  Premature  Infants; 

Care  of  Unsupported  Mothers; 

Ophthalmic,  Orthopaedic,  &c.,  Clinics; 

Provision  of  Maternity  Outfits. 

Infant  Welfare  Clinics  . . . . j * 

Provided  (a)  for  advice  and  help  on  every  problem  associated  vvith  intant 
nurture,  development,  nutrition,  environmental  hygiene,  &c. ; (b)  for  the  distribution 
of  welfare  foods  and  vitamin  preparations. 

Toddlers’  Clinics 

Provided  for  the  continued  supervision  of  infants  after  the  second  year  ol 
birth. 

Ante-  and  Post-Natal  Clinics 

Provided  for  the  supervision  and  care  of  expectant  and  nursmg  mothers. 
General  medical  examinations  are  carried  out,  including^  special  investigations, 
blood  tests,  &c.,  in  co-operation  with  the  hospital  pathological  laboratory  services. 
Instruction  is  given  in  personal  hygiene,  breast  feeding,  proper  dietary  and  hygiene 
of  labour.  In  a large  proportion  of  the  clinics  special  sessions  are  held  for  instruction 
in  “ relaxation  ” and  “ mothercraft  ”,  &c. 

Dental  Clinics 

Provided  where  full  facilities,  including  X-ray  for  complete  dental  treatment 
and  the  provision  of  prosthetic  appliances  are  available,  for  expectant  and  nursing 
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mothers  and  children.  These  clinics  are  provided  jointly  for  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  and  School  Health  Services.  Prosthetic  appliances  are  made  in  the  ; 
two  County  Council  dental  workshops. 

Day  Nurseries  , , . .j  , 

Provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  for  whom  it  is  considered  nmsery 
provision  is  needed  on  health  grounds,  e.g.,  children  of  unmarried  mothers,  widows,  , 
&c.,  who  must  necessarily  go  out  to  work  to  support  their  children,  children  with  | 

bad  home  conditions,  &c.  , , , * 

In  Tottenham  a daily  guardianship  scheme  is  operated  whereby  registered  1 
guardians  are  paid  a small  retaining  fee  in  consideration  of  their  remaining  on  the  ? 
register  and  agreeing  to  inspection  of  their  premises  and  to  their  taking  the  children  I 
for  whom  they  become  daily  guardians  to  the  appropriate  infant  welfare  centre  when  • 

required.  _ ^ < 

As  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  statement,  the  County  Council,  under  the  : 
Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  registers  and  maintains  super- 
vision  of  premises  used  as  private  day  nurseries  and  persons  who  for  reward  receive 
into  their  homes  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  looked  after.  | 

Care  of  Premature  Infants  f 

On  receipt  of  a notification  of  birth  of  a premature  infant,  when  such  infant  is  ? 
being  nursed  at  home,  special  arrangements  are  made  for  supervision  by  a specially  | 
trained  nurse  and  for  the  provision,  on  loan,  of  special  equipment  such  as  draught-  | 
proof  cots,  hot-water  bottles,  cot  thermometers,  &c.  [ 

Care  of  Unsupported  Mothers  ' 

Four  residential  homes  for  mothers  and  babies  are  provided  and  maintained  : 
by  the  County  Council  itself;  in  addition,  cases  are  maintained  by  the  County  Council  i 
at  homes  provided  by  voluntary  organisations.  A staff  of  three  almoners  is  employed  ; 
to  give  all  possible  social  help  to  these  women  and  a grant  is  paid  to  the  London  ; 
Diocesan  Council  for  Moral  Welfare,  who  also  engage  in  this  work.  This  part  ot ; 
the  service  is  operated  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Westminster  Office  of  the 
Health  Department  and  is  not  delegated  to  the  Areas  owing  to  its  specialised  nature 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  four  residential  homes  and  the  three  County  Almoners  deal  , 
with  cases  from  all  parts  of  the  County.  • 

Ophthalmic,  Orthopaedic,  &c..  Clinics  ^ 

Certain  specialist  sessions  are  held  in  County  Council  clinics,  the  specialist 
being  supplied  by  the  appropriate  Regional  Hospital  Board  whilst  the  County 
Council  provides  the  equipment  and  ancillary  staff,  &c.,  these  services  are  available 
to  children  under  school  age  and  schoolchildren.  A few  gynaecological  sessions  are 
also  held.  ! 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  training  of  deaf  infants  between  the  ■ 
age  of  6 months  and  2 years;  for  the  care  of  children  suffering  from  cerebral  palsy 
who  are  under  5 years  and  not  attending  school ; only  two  units  of  each  type  have  been 
provided  owing  to  the  small  number  of  cases  and  these  units  serve  the  whole  County.  . 

Maternity  Outfits 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  sterilised  maternity  outfits  to 
all  expectant  mothers  except  those  who  have  booked  a hospital  bed  for  their  con- 
finement. These  are  distributed  through  the  ante-natal  clinics  and  the  County 
Council’s  domiciliary  midwives.  | 

Medical  Records  i 

All  medical  records  of  children  are  available  to  the  School  Health  Service  when 
the  children  commence  attendance  at  school. 
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Clinics  are  held  in  approximately  150  different  premises,  of  which  about  one- 
third  are  buildings  which  were  specially  designed  and  built  for  use  as  clinics,  whilst 
the  remainder  are  either  premises  which  have  been  adapted  for  the  purpose  and  used 
solely  as  clinics,  or  premises  such  as  Church  halls,  &c.,  which  are  rented  for  part 
time  use  as  clinics.  The  majority  of  the  clinics  are  used  both  for  maternity  and  child 
welfare  and  school  health  services. 

A mobile  clinic  has  been  provided  for  use  in  the  semi-rural  parts  of  Area  8 
(Uxbridge,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood,  and  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton). ' As  the  result  of  experience  gained,  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
provision  of  a further  mobile  clinic  for  use  in  other  areas. 

The  suitability  of  the  premises  for  clinic  purposes  varies  considerably,  and 
although  five  new  purpose-built  clinics  have  been  provided  and  20  premises  have 
been  especially  adapted  for  clinic  use  since  the  County  Council  became  the  Local 
Health  Authority  for  the  whole  County,  the  position  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

Midwifery — (Section  23) 

The  County  Council  has  the  duty  of  ensuring  that  the  number  of  midwives 
employed  is  adequate  for  attendance  as  midwives,  or  as  maternity  nurses,  on  women 
in  their  own  homes  during  the  lying-in  period. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Coimcil  itself  employs  midwives  (based  on  a case  load  of 
55  per  annum,  as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Midwives, 
1948)  to  cover  the  whole  County  except  the  districts  of  Acton  and  Chiswick,  where 
the  County  Council  has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Maternity  Hospital  to  provide  the  domiciliary  midwifery 
service,  the  County  Council  paying  an  agreed  charge  per  case.  Whilst  this  service  is 
delegated  to  Areas  at  the  present  time,  the  County  Council  has  approved  a total 
establishment  on  a County  basis  and  the  allocation  of  this  establishment  to  Areas 
is  left  to  the  County  Medical  Officer  to  decide,  in  consiUtation  with  Area  Medical 
Officers.  This  has  been  done  to  allow  of  flexibility  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 

Close  liaison  is  maintained  between  the  County  Council’s  niidwifery  service, 
the  maternity  medical  services  provided  by  the  Middlesex  Executive  Council  and  the 
Hospital  Maternity  Services.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  there  are  arrangements 
whereby  the  County  Council’s  midwives  take  over  the  nursing  of  maternity  cases 
which  are  discharged  from  hospital  before  the  end  of  the  lying-in  period. 

The  County  Council  is  also  the  local  supervising  authority  under  the  Midwives 
Acts  and  employs  for  this  purpose  a non-medical  Supervisor  in  each  of  the  10  Areas 
whose  duties  also  include  those  of  Superintendent  of  home  nurses. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a number  of  Hospital  Managenient 
Committees  whereby  the  County  Council  undertakes  the  training  of  pupil  midwives 
in  preparation  for  Part  II  of  the  examination  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board. 

Health  Visiting — (Section  24) 

The  County  Council  provides  a Health  Visitor  service  to  advise  persons  in  their 
homes  on  the  care  of  young  children,  persons  suffering  from  illness  and  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers,  and  on  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

The  Health  Visitors  are  fully  trained  nurses  possessing  the  health  visitor 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Health  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Coimty 
Council’s  policy  of  co-ordinating  the  School  Health  Service  with  other  health  services, 
also  carry  out  the  duties  of  school  nurses.  Specialised  health  visitors  are  employed 
for  dealing  with  the  tuberculous  and  problem  families  and  are  dealt  with  later  (see 
under  Section  28). 

The  County  Council’s  approved  scheme  envisaged  the  employment  of  health 
visitors  on  the  basis  of  1 to  6,000  population,  but  ovying  to  the  nation-wide  shortage 
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of  health  visitors  the  County  Council  has  been  unable  to  recruit  sufficient  health 
visitors  to  operate  on  this  basis.  To  offset  in  part  the  shortage  of  health  visitors  the 
County  Council  employs  nurses  and  health  assistants  to  carry  out  some  of  the  less 
specialised  duties  in  the  clinics  and  schools. 

Co-operation  between  the  Health  and  Education  Committees  of  the  County 
Council  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a training  school  for  health  visitors 
which  has  provided  a steady  source  of  recruitment  resulting  in  a small  increase  of 
health  visitors  on  the  staff  in  recent  years. 


Home  Nursing — (Section  25) 

The  County  Council  employs  its  own  nurses  for  Home  Nursing  purposes  rather 
than  make  arrangements  with  voluntary  organisations. 

The  County  Council  has  its  own  training  home  for  home  nurses  which  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  training  scheme  regulations  of  the  Queen’s  Institute 
of  District  Nursing,  of  which  the  County  Council  is  a member. 

Both  male  and  female  nurses  are  employed.  They  work  under  the  instruction  of 
the  general  practioner  responsible  for  the  patient  and  are  supervised  by  an  Area 
Superintendent  of  Home  Nurses  who  combines  this  duty  with  that  of  Non-Medical 
Supervisor  of  Midwives. 

Whilst  this  service  is  delegated  to  Areas  at  the  present  time,  the  County  Council 
has  approved  a total  establishment  on  a County  basis  and  the  allocation  of  this 
establishment  to  Areas  is  left  to  the  County  Medical  Officer  to  decide,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Area  Medical  Officers.  This  has  been  done  to  allow  of  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  circumstances. 


Vaccination  and  Immunisation — (Section  26) 

The  County  Council’s  scheme  under  this  Section  of  the  Act  provides  not  only 
for  vaccination  against  smallpox  and  immunisation  against  diphtheria  but  also  for 
immunisation  against  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and  poliomyelitis. 

The  arrangements  include  provision  for  these  services  to  be  provided  at  the 
County  Council’s  own  clinics,  where  the  vaccination  or  immunisation  is  carried  out 
by  the  County  Council’s  medical  staff,  or  elsewhere  by  the  parent’s  arrangement 
with  his  own  general  medical  practitioner.  In  the  latter  case  the  County  Council 
pays  a fee  to  the  doctor  in  respect  of  the  completion  of  the  record  card  laid  down 
by  the  Minister  of  Health. 

The  majority  of  antigens  used  are  supplied  under  arrangements  made  by  the 
Minister  but  those  for  tetanus,  whooping  cough  and  combined  antigens  are  pur- 
chased by  the  County  Council. 

In  addition  to  regular  propaganda  by  the  County  Council’s  staff  of  doctors  and 
health  visitors,  &c.,  periodical  propaganda  campaigns  are  held  with  a view  to 
securing  a high  acceptance  rate  for  vaccination  or  immunisation  amongst  the 
population  at  risk.  These  campaigns  are  co-ordinated  both  with  any  National 
campaign  organised  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  those  of  District  Councils 
organised  under  their  ^blic  Health  Act  powers. 

During  1957  the  following  vaccinations  and  immunisations  were  carried  out:— 

No.  of  Persons 


Vaccinated  or  immunised  against  Vaccinated  or 

Immunised 

Smallpox 50,671 

Poliomyelitis  60,239 

Whooping  cough 26,223 

Diptheria 43,724 
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Ambulance  Service — (Section  27) 

The  statutory  proposals  approved  by  the  Minister  provide  that  the  fire  and 
ambulance  services  should  be  co-ordinated  and  the  County  Council’s  Standing 
Orders  provide  that,  although  the  Council’s  functions  as  ambulance  authority 
must  by  statute  stand  referred  to  the  Health  Committee,  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
is  to  be  responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Health  Committee  for  the  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  the  service. 

The  Chief  Fire  Officer  is  designated  as  Chief  Officer,  Fire  and  Ambulance 
Service,  and  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  ambulance  service  except  in  rela- 
tion to  medical  matters,  for  which  the  County  Medical  Officer  is  made  responsible. 

When  the  service  became  the  County  Council’s  responsibility  in  1948  a few 
ambulance  stations  were  available,  but  it  was  necessary  to  house  the  majority  of  the 
ambulances  at  fire  stations.  A Development  Plan  prepared  in  1949  and  approved 
by  the  Minister  provided  for  ten  depots,  located  on  sites  convenient  for  serving 
economically  groups  of  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  County,  at  which  ambulances 
used  for  sick  removals  should  be  concentrated.  Seven  of  these  depots  have  been 
built  and  temporary  accommodation  is  used  for  the  other  three  depots.  Ambulances 
earmarked  for  accident  and  emergency  purposes  have  continued  to  be  housed  at 
fire  stations  because  of  the  advantages  of  speedy  mobilising  and  because  of  the 
existing  communications  network.  The  numbers  of  ambulances  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  is  varied  according  to  experience  and  at  present  28  are  designated  for 
accident  and  emergency  purposes  during  the  day.  During  the  night  time,  i.e., 
between  2300  and  0700  hours,  all  ambulances,  whether  attached  to  the  fire  stations 
for  accident  purposes  or  to  sick  removal  depots,  are  regarded  as  emergency  vehicles 
for  the  reason  that  during  these  hours  all  cases  are  of  an  emergency  nature.  The 
number  of  ambulances  manned  during  this  period  is  25,  10  of  which  are  at  the  sick 
removal  depots  and  15  at  fire  stations. 

The  proposals  approved  by  the  Minister  permit  an  establishment  of  vehicles 
and  personnel  as  follows : — 

Vehicles 

250  vehicles  (including  ambulances,  one-stretcher,  dual-purpose  and  sitting- 
case  vehicles),  of  which  a minimum  of  120  ambulances  must  be  capable  of 


carrying  two  or  more  stretchers. 

Personnel 

Driver/Attendants  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 600 

Ambulance  Service  Statistics 
Actual  Establishment  approved  by  the  County  Council 
Personnel 

Depot  Superintendents  . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Deputy  Depot  Superintendents  . . . . . . . . . . 9 

Control  Clerks  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Driver /Attendants*  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 565 

Maintenance  Staff  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

654 

* Including  40  designated  “ shift  leaders  ”.  — 

Vehicles 

Ambulances  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 133 

Sitting-case  vehicles  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 98 

Coaches  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 


The  number  of  calls  and  the  mileage  run  by  ambulance  vehicles  have  declined 
in  each  of  the  last  four  years.  These  reductions  are  due  mainly  to  increased  co- 
operation with  the  hospital  authorities  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  service  and 
co-ordination  of  journeys. 
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The  County  Council  also  has  an  agreement  with  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  ^ 
Hospital  Car  Service  whereby  a volunteer  car  service  is  provided  to  supplement  the  ; 
Ambulance  Service;  an  annual  sum  is  paid  to  meet  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Society  and  the  volunteer  car  drivers  receive  payment  for  the  use  of  their  cars 
based  on  the  mileages  run. 

The  Council  believes  that  a satisfactory  service  is  being  provided.  No  serious 
criticisms  have  ever  been  received  from  local  authorities  concerning  the  running  of 
the  ambulance  service. 

The  Local  Government  Conference  Committee,  referred  to  later  in  this  state- 
ment, expressed  the  opinion  in  1953  that  the  Ambulance  Service  needs  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  County  Council. 

Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care — (Section  28) 

The  County  Council  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  mad^  ■ 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  care  and  after-care  of 
persons  suffering  from  illness  or  mental  defectiveness.  ; 

These  arrangements  cover  (a)  Tuberculosis,  (b)  Mental  Health,  (c)  Other  types  r 
of  illness,  (d)  Provision  of  Nursing  Equipment,  (e)  Health  Education.  1 

These  services  are  not  delegated  to  the  local  health  areas  in  view  of  the  fact  ; 
that  the  areas  served,  for  example  by  the  chest  clinics,  do  not  coincide  with  the  f 
County  Council’s  health  areas,  that  the  workshop  and  hostel  have  to  meet  the  needs  ‘ 
of  the  County  as  a whole  and  that,  generally,  the  services  under  this  section  require 
close  co-ordination  with  the  hospital  services. 

(a)  Tubercnlosis  < 

The  County  Council’s  scheme  is  controlled  centrally  and  is  very  closely  co-ordia-  { 
ated  with  the  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  provided  by  the  Regional  Hospital  } 
Boards  and  Hospital  Management  Committees  in  the  ten  chest  clinics,  and  the  areas  i 
served  by  these  clinics  are  related  to  hospital  management  committee  areas  and  not  ? 
to  either  local  authority  areas  or  existing  health  areas.  The  chest  physicians  are  em- 
ployed jointly  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the  County  Council  and  supervise 
the  County  Council’s  staff  and  services  provided  in  these  clinics.  Specialist  tuber- 
culosis visitors  are  employed  who  assist  the  chest  physicians  at  the  clinics  and  also 
carry  out  supervision  of  tuberculous  patients  in  their  homes,  tracing  all  contacts 
and  advising  against  spread  of  infection,  &c.  Welfare  officers  are  employed  by  the  , 
County  Council  at  each  chest  clinic  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  social  welfare  : 
needs  of  tuberculous  patients  and  their  families  and  to  administer  the  Council's  : 
schemes  for — ; 

(i)  the  supply  or  loan  of  garden  shelters,  beds  and  bedding,  sputum  ; 
flasks,  &c.; 

(ii)  arranging  through  the  Children’s  Department  for  the  boarding  out  of  : 
healthy  children  who  otherwise  would  be  in  unavoidable  contact  with  an  f 
infective  case; 

(iii)  supply  of  clothing;  ’ 

(iv)  supply  of  extra  nourishment; 

(v)  securing  services  provided  by  the  County  Council  under  Sections  25  and  ; 
29  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act; 

(vi)  advising  and  helping  to  secure  better  housing  conditions;  • 

(vii)  co-operation  with  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  secure  training 
and  employment. 

The  County  Council  also  maintains  suitable  patients  in  settlements  or  colonies 
for  rehabilitation  and  has  its  own  rehabilitation  workshop  for  the  training  and 
employment  in  sheltered  workshop  conditions  of  52  tuberculous  men  as  cabinet 
makers.  A residential  hostel  with  16  beds  is  provided  for  homeless  tuberculous 
men. 
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Arranagements  have  also  been  made  for  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  by 
B.C.G.  vaccine  of  persons  known  to  be  in  contact  with  or  likely  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  infective  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  to  school  children  between  their 
13th  and  14th  birthdays.  During  1957,  15,190  persons  were  vaccinated  against 
tuberculosis  and  the  following  services  were  provided  under  Section  28  to  tuberculous 
households. 

Patients  granted  extra  nourishment 161 

Patients  granted  bedding  and  clothing  . . . . 53 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  occupational  therapy  in  the 
homes  of  tuberculous  patients,  the  County  Council  providing  the  necessary  staff  of 
instructors  and  arranging  for  supply  of  the  necessary  materials. 

(b)  Mental  Health 

No  part  of  the  Mental  Health  Service  is  delegated  to  the  Area  Committees. 
The  following  provision  is  made  under  Section  28 : — 

(i)  the  maintenance  of  mental  defectives  for  short  periods  in  residential 
homes  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  illness  of  a member  of  the  family,  the 
mother  being  in  urgent  need  of  a holiday,  &c. ; 

(ii)  therapeutic  social  clubs  for  incipient  mental  cases  and  for  those  dis- 
charged from  mental  hospitals.  The  County  Council  has  itself  provided  one 
such  club  and  in  addition  supports  the  clubs  and  rehabilitative  occupational 
therapy  centre  operated  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Psychiatry.  In  the  year 
1956-57  the  sum  of  £924  was  paid  to  this  Institute; 

(iii)  medical  inspection  and  dental  treatment  for  mental  defectives  of  school 
age  attending  the  County  Council’s  special  training  schools  and  treatment  for 
other  mental  defectives  in  the  community  up  to  the  age  of  16  years  if  such 
treatment  cannot  be  obtained  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act; 

(iv)  remimeration  of  mental  defectives  undergoing  training  in  the  County 
Council’s  practical  training  centres  and  special  training  schools  (occupation 
centres) ; 

(v)  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  a hostel  by  a volimtary  organisation, 
the  County  Council  has  obtained  authority  to  maintain  mental  defectives  in  a 
hostel  without  placing  them  under  supervision  or  guardianship; 

(vi)  maintenance  of  patients  in  mental  after-care  homes  who  have  ceased 
to  need  treatment  in  a mental  hospital  and  do  not  require  medical  or  nursing 
treatment  but  are  in  need  of  after-care  on  health  grounds. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  outline  the  Coimty  Council’s  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Acts  which  are  dealt  with  under  Section  51  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  and  are  as  follows : — 

In  view  of  the  need  for  the  closest  possible  co-ordination  with  the  mental 
hospitals  serving  the  County,  the  County  Council’s  service  has  been  organised  in 
five  areas  which  coincide  with  the  catchment  areas  of  the  five  major  mental  hospital 
groups  and  is  controlled  directly  by  the  Westminster  Office  of  the  Health  Department 
and  not  through  the  10  health  areas. 

The  County  Council  has  appointed  two  whole-time  and  one  part-time  medical 
officers  with  special  experience  in  mental  work  to  be  responsible  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  mental  defectives. 

A staff  of  mental  welfare  officers  and  lady  supervisory  officers  is  employed  who 
are  duly  authorised  officers  to  take  initial  action  for  providing  care  and  treatment 
to  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness,  to  take  steps  to  secure  that  mental  defectives 
are  placed  under  institutional  care  or  guardianship  and  who  act  as  enquiry  officers 
and  undertake  the  visiting  and  supervision  of  mental  defectives  living  in  the  com- 
munity. 

26  mental  welfare  officers  provide  a continuous  24-hour  service.  This  is  only 
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possible  because  they  are  administered  in  five  divisions  with  central  co-ordination. 
Each  officer  is  on  night  duty  one  night  in  five  or  six. 

Five  psychiatric  social  workers  are  employed  for  care  and  after-care  work  among 
persons  suffering  from  mental  illness,  although  it  is  envisaged  that  the  required 
number  in  the  future  is  probably  ten. 

Nine  special  training  schools  (junior  occupation  centres)  are  provided  for 
mentally  defective  females  and  for  males  under  16  years  and  a practical  training 
centre  (adult  occupation  centre)  for  adult  male  defectives  at  Southall  with  an  annexe 
at  Isleworth,  whilst  plans  have  recently  been  approved  by  the  County  Council  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  extending  this  service. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  economic  to  provide  a practical  training 
centre  for  a population  much  smaller  than  one  million  and  it  is  envisaged  that  four  of 
these  (two  male,  two  female)  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  County, 
The  special  training  schools  have  catchment  areas  covering  a combination  of  districts 
and  their  catchment  boundaries  do  not  correspond  with  the  boundaries  of  any  local 
health  authority.  When  a waiting  Ust  develops  in  one  catchment  area  it  is  usually 
possible  by  re-arranging  the  boundary  to  absorb  sufficient  children  into  a neigh- 
bouring special  training  school  to  enable  the  waiting  list  to  be  absorbed.  It  will  be 
appreciated  that  such  day-to-day  flexibility  can  only  be  achieved  by  central  control. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  providing  meals  for  those  in  attendance  and,  where 
necessary,  for  the  transport  of  defectives  to  and  from  the  centres  and  schools, 

A training  officer  has  been  appointed  to  organise  and  co-ordinate  the  training 
of  staff  employed  at  the  special  training  schools. 

Mental  health  clinic  sessions  are  held  regularly  in  five  of  the  health  clinic 
premises.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  of  mentally  defective  children 
to  consult  the  County  Council’s  medical  staff  without  previous  appointments  and  is 
a help  to  older  defectives  in  the  community. 

The  main  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  law  relating  to 
mental  illness  and  mental  deficiency,  which  have  already  been  accepted  by  the 
Government,  envisage  a very  considerable  expansion  of  the  type  of  mental  health 
service  mentioned  above,  including  the  provision  of  sheltered  workshops  for  mental 
patients  to  which  the  same  considerations  apply. 

Efficient  and  harmonious  relations  between  the  Hospital  and  local  health 
service  in  themselves  lead  to  economies,  though  these  may  be  difficult  to  demonstrate; 
the  fact  that  the  five  divisions  into  which  the  County  is  divided  for  mental  health 
purposes  correspond  precisely  with  the  catchment  areas  of  the  mental  hospitals 
serving  the  County  has  led  to  a very  close  working  arrangement  with  the  hospital 
service  and  the  arrangement  has  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  North  West 
Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  as  one  which  is  very  welcome  to  them. 

(c)  Other  types  of  illness 

(i)  Venereal  Disease 

This  service  is  centrally  controlled  and  the  County  Council’s  almoners  attend 
veneral  disease  clinics  at  hospitals  in  Middlesex  by  arrangement  with  the  Hospital 
Management  Committees  to  deal  with  the  social  welfare  needs  of  patients  and  to 
assist  in  tracing  of  contacts,  &c. 

(ii)  Chiropody 

Treatment  is  provided  either  in  the  Council’s  own  climes  in  Edmonton  or  by 
arrangement  with  privately  practising  chiropodists  in  Brentford  and  Chiswick. 

The  County  Council  allows  voluntary  organisations  such  as  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  &c.,  the  use  of  its  clinic  premises  in  other  parts  of  the  County  for 
holding  chiropody  sessions  for  the  aged. 

(iii)  Recuperative  Holidays 

Patients  are  maintamed  in  holiday  and  rest  homes  who  require  such  provision 
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following  recent  illness,  &c.  Approximately  2,000  cases  are  dealt  with  annually  and 
they  are  assessed  according  to  their  means. 

The  arrangements  for  placing  patients  in  these  homes  are  carried  out  centrally 
where  a small  staff  can  deal  with  patients  for  the  whole  County  because  of  the 
specialised  knowledge  of  types  of  cases  appropriate  to  vacancies  in  the  various 
homes. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  school 
children  to  recuperative  holiday  homes  under  Section  48  of  the  Education  Act. 

(iv)  Special  Clinic  for  the  Elderly 

As  an  experiment  a special  clinic  at  which  the  elderly  can  be  medically  examined 
and  given  general  health  education  and  advice  is  being  set  up  in  Teddington. 

(v)  Problem  Families 

Two  special  health  visitors  are  employed  in  Tottenham  as  an  experiment  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  problem  families.  When  considered  desirable,  mothers 
and  their  children  are  sent  to  residential  rehabilitation  homes  such  as  the  Brentwood 
Recuperative  Centre.  Approval  has  been  given  recently  to  the  experimental  use  of 
Family  Service  Units  in  Willesden  for  a period  of  one  year. 

(d)  Provision  of  Nursing  Equipment 

By  arrangement  with  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  certain  items  of  nursing 
equipment  are  made  available  on  loan  to  patients  being  nursed  at  home.  These 
items  range  from  bed  pans  to  special  beds.  Transport  for  the  larger  items  is  provided 
by  the  County  Council.  During  1957,  16,430  loans  of  such  nursing  equipment  were 
made. 

(c)  Health  Edncation 

Although  health  education  is  a service  provided  under  Section  28  it  is  woven 
into  each  part  of  the  health  services  provided  by  the  County  Council.  The  County 
Council’s  doctors,  health  visitors,  home  nurses  and  midwives  give  health  education 
an  important  place  in  their  day-to-day  duties.  In  addition,  however,  a full-time 
health  education  officer  is  employed  to  organise  and  co-ordinate  plans  for  health 
education  throughout  the  County,  to  make  contact  with  the  large  number  of 
voluntary  organisations  and  arrange  for  health  education  talks  to  their  members, 
and  to  arrange  for  in-service  training  to  the  County  Council’s  nursing,  &c.,  staff 
in  the  technique  of  health  education.  The  health  education  officer  has  been  provided 
with  special  equipment  needed  for  his  duties,  such  as  a sound  film  projector,  tape 
recorder,  camera,  &c. 

By  way  of  example  of  this  type  of  work  special  arrangements  are  being  made  at 
present  for  a cancer  education  scheme  in  the  Willesden  area  in  co-operation  with  the 
hospital  and  general  medical  practitioner  services. 

The  County  Council  makes  annual  grants  to  several  voluntary  organisations, 
both  national  and  local. 


Domestic  Help — (Section  29) 

The  County  Council  exercises  its  power  under  this  Section  of  providing  domestic 
help  for  households  where  such  help  is  required  owing  to  the  presence  of  any  person 
who  is  either  ill,  lying  in,  an  expectant  mother,  mentally  defective,  aged,  or  a child 
not  over  compulsory  school  age.  The  County  Council  has  approved  an  establishment 
of  1,250  home  helps,  but  owing  to  difficulty  in  recruiting  sufficient  suitable  staff  the 
present  number  available  is  only  the  equivalent  of  approximately  900  whole-time 
home  helps.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  staff  it  has  been  necessary  to  institute  a 
scheme  of  priorities. 

The  provision  of  an  experimental  night  service  is  in  operation  in  one  area  of 
the  County. 
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A home  help  organiser  is  employed  in  each  of  the  10  health  areas  and  is  assisted 
by  one  or  more  assistant  organisers  according  to  the  number  of  staff  employed  in  the  i 
area.  \ 


School  Health  Service 

The  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  made  it  necessary  to  review  ; 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  County  Council  to  provide  the  school  health  service 
under  the  Education  Act,  1944.  The  Council  considered  it  was  essential  that  there  ' 
should  be  the  closest  co-ordination  between  the  two  services  (i.e.,  the  local  health  . 
service  and  the  school  health  service)  and  this  was  embodied  in  the  following  ( 
arrangements: — *■ 

(1)  That  the  principle  of  integration  of  the  County  School  Health  Service  with 

the  National  Health  Service  so  far  as  possible,  and  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  ^ 
are  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  approved.  i‘ 

(2)  Medical  inspection  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  is  a function  of  the 

County  Council  as  Education  Authority  and  is  therefore  provided  by  the  County  ; 
Council  in  that  capacity.  This  includes: — • J 

(a)  following  up  pupils  who  are  found  on  inspection  to  need  supervision  i 
or  treatment;  i 

(i)  ensuring  the  cleanliness  of  pupils;  ; 

(c)  encouraging  pupils  to  obtain  any  treatment  that  they  require;  i 

(d)  deciding  the  classes  to  be  inspected,  times  of  inspection,  &c. ; f 

^ (e)  securing  the  hygienic  condition  of  education  establishments  maintained 

I by  the  County  Council  as  Education  Authority; 

' (/)  receiving  reports  of  the  inspections  both  as  regards  medical  and  dental 

inspections. 

(3)  Such  medical  treatment  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  as  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  County  Council  to  provide  is  provided  by  the  County  Council  as  Local 
Health  Authority.  This  includes : — 

(а)  referring  to  consultants  pupils  in  respect  of  whom  further  advice  is 
needed; 

(б)  assisting  pupils  to  obtain  treatment  other  than  domiciliary  treatment; 

(c)  providing  pupils  with  treatment  other  than  domiciliary  treatment 
which  is  not  otherwise  available; 

(d)  encouraging  pupils  to  obtain  any  treatment  that  they  require; 

but  does  not  include  1 

(a)  treatment  in  residential  special  schools  whether  in  or  out  of  the  County;  I 

(h)  treatment  given  in  child  guidance  clinics  other  than  specialist  treatment;  f 

(4)  The  staff  used  for  the  purpose  of  medical  inspection  under  the  Education  | 
Act,  1944,  are  appropriate  members  of  the  staff  employed  by  the  County  Council  i 
as  Local  Health  Authority  and  whom  the  County  Council  formally  appoints  also  to  i 
its  School  Health  Service. 

(5)  At  least  one  of  the  members  of  every  District  Council  on  the  Local  Area 
Health  Committee  is  in  the  case  of  excepted  districts  a member  of  the  Local  Com-  [ 
mittee  for  Education  and  in  any  other  case  a member  of  the  Local  Divisional  i 
Executive  or  District  Sub-Committee. 

(6)  At  least  three  members  of  the  Statutory  Health  Committee  are  members  of  ;; 
the  County  Council  who  are  also  members  of  the  County  Education  Committee. 

The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer 
and  the  Chief  Dental  Officer  is  the  Principal  School  Dental  Officer  for  the  purposes  | 
of  the  School  Health  Service  and  Handicapped  Pupils  Regulations,  whilst  the  Area 
Medical  and  Area  Dental  Officers  act  as  the  School  Medical  and  Dental  Officers  | 
respectively  for  the  Education  Divisional  Executives  in  the  various  local  health  '' 
areas. 
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School  Health  Services  Provided  under  the  Education  Act,  1944 

Section  34.  Ascertainment  of  children  requiring  special  educational  treatment. 

Medical  examinations  are  carried  out  mainly  by  the  County  Council’s  own 
medical  oflacers  and  there  is  close  co-operation  with  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Services,  so  that  children  are  ascertained  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  and  full 
advantage  taken  of  the  special  educational  facilities  provided  by  the  County  Council 
in  day  and  residential  schools  for  handicapped  pupils  or  in  suitable  cases  by  home 
tuition. 

Section  48.  Medical  (including  dental)  inspection  at  appropriate  intervals  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  maintained  schools,  and  consequential  arrangements  for 
securing  the  provision  of  free  treatment  as  necessary  either  imder  the  Education 
Act  or  otherwise. 

The  School  Health  Service  and  Handicapped  Pupils  Regulations  require  the 
general  medical  examination  of  every  pupil  on  not  less  than  three  occasions  during 
the  period  of  compulsory  school  age  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable,  whilst  dental  inspections  are  required  of  every  pupil  on  admission  to 
school  and  on  such  later  occasions  as  may  be  practicable  and  necessary. 

In  the  year  1957,  92,355  periodic  medical  inspections  and  143,902  dental 
inspections  were  carried  out.  Facilities  exist  at  the  clinics  whereby  parents,  teachers, 
&c.,  can  arrange  for  children  to  be  specially  examined  if  at  any  time  this  appears 
desirable. 

The  County  Council’s  clinics  also  provide  for  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments ; 
eye  defects;  ear,  nose  and  throat  defects;  orthopaedic  defects;  speech  defects,  and 
for  the  giving  of  child  guidance  treatment,  and,  where  necessary,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  appropriate  Regional  Hospital  Boards  for  the  attendance 
of  specialists  at  the  clinics  and  with  the  Hospital  Management  Committees  for  the 
provision  of  appliances.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  two 
audiology  units  and  two  cerebral  palsy  units  in  conjunction  with  day  special  schools. 

A complete  dental  treatment  service  is  provided,  including  orthodontic  treat- 
ment. There  are  facilities  for  any  necessary  X-rays  and  any  necessary  appliances 
are  made  in  the  Council’s  own  two  dental  workshops. 

A copy  of  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer,  i.e., 
for  the  year  1957,  which  comments  in  detail  on  the  services  provided,  will  be  for- 
warded in  due  course. 

Some  500  children  are  placed  each  year  in  suitable  homes  for  periods  of  con- 
valescence. No  charge  is  made  in  respect  of  those  children  attending  County  Council 
maintained  schools  but  the  parents  of  children  attending  non-maintained  schools 
are  assessed  according  to  their  means. 

Section  54.  Examination  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  maintained  schools  when- 
ever such  examinations  are  necessary  in  the  interests  of  cleanliness.  These  examina- 
tions are  carried  out  by  the  health  visitors  in  their  capacity  of  school  nurses.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  trained  staff,  however,  a number  of  health  assistants  are  employed 
to  assist  the  health  visitors  in  this  work. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  actual  cleansing  of  children  at  the 
County  Council’s  clinics  after  the  issue  of  the  appropriate  notices  required  by  the 
Act. 

Section  57.  Ascertainment  of  ineducable  children. 

Medical  examinations  are  carried  out  by  members  of  the  County  Council’s 
medical  staff  specially  approved  for  this  purpose. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
The  County  Council  registers  and  supervises  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child- 
Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  premises  used  as  private  day  nurseries  and  persons 
who,  for  reward,  receive  into  their  homes  children  under  the  age  of  five  years  to  be 
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looked  after  for  the  day  or  a substantial  part  thereof  or  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
six  days. 

The  Act  is  complementary  to  the  enactments  relating  to  child  life  protection 
and  generally  the  County  Council  is  empowered  to  secure  that  premises  in  which, 
and  persons  in  whose  care,  certain  children  are  kept  are  suitable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  safeguarding  the  children’s  welfare. 


Registration  of  Nursing  Homes 

By  Part  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  County  Council  is  the  authority 
for  the  registration  of  nursing  homes  throughout  the  County  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Borough  of  Ealing). 

This  function  is  dealt  with  by  the  Health  Committee  and  is  not  delegated  to 
the  Area  Health  Committees. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Under  Part  V of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  notification  of  persons  suffering 
from  certain  infectious  diseases  must  be  made  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
county  district  where  the  case  occurs.  A copy  of  all  such  notifications  must  be  sent 
to  the  County  Council. 


Port  Health  Functions  I 

The  County  Council  has  since  1st  July,  1947,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  i 
Health  undertaken  the  administration  of  certain  health  control  services  at  airports  in  i 
the  county  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  in 
accordance  with  Section  39  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Act,  1946,  and  Section  18  of  the  Civil 
Aviation  Act,  1949.  These  services  were  originally  carried  out  at  both  Northolt  i 
and  London  Airports  but  now  only  London  Airport  is  used  for  civil  aviation  ■ 
purposes. 

The  main  object  of  the  health  control  service  is  to  detect  the  entry  of  infectious 
disease  into  this  country  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection.  This  work  is  governed  by  the  Public  Health  (Aircraft)  Regulations.  The 
Council’s  airport  medical  staff  carry  out  the  duties  of  medical  inspection  of  aliens  | 
under  the  Aliens  Order,  1920;  medical  examinations  reqiured  for  aircrew  flying 
licences ; and  provide  an  industrial  medical  service  for  employees  of  the  Ministry  at  •' 
the  Airport.  In  addition,  they  give  any  necessary  medical  attention  to  the  public 
using  the  Airport.  ‘ 

The  whole  cost  of  these  services  is  reimbursed  by  the  Government.  ; 

Experience  Gained  in  Administering  the  Service 
From  the  experience  which  it  has  gained  since  1948  the  County  Council  is  > 
satisfied  that  the  present  local  health  service  arrangements  within  its  area  are 
effective  and  convenient  and  provide  a satisfactory  service  to  the  public.  The  follow-  ^ 
ing  observations  are  made  based  on  this  experience: — 

(i)  When  the  County  Council  took  over  the  local  health  services  previously 
administered  by  individual  District  Councils  it  was  evident  that,  over  the  County  ! 
as  a whole,  an  uneven  health  service  had  been  provided  and  the  services  were  not 
always  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  local  population.  Since  1st  July,  1948,  i 
the  County  Comcil  has  built  up  quite  substantially  the  services  in  those  areas  where 
they  had  previously  been  below  the  general  standard  and  new  clinics  have  been 
provided  on  housing  estates  and  recently  developed  areas  where  need  has  arisen. 
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This  has  necessanly  meant  that  extension  and  improvement  of  the  health  service 
in  some  districts  has  been  retarded  whilst  the  limited  available  resources  (according 
to  priorities  and  permitted  development)  have  been  allocated  to  those  parts  of  the 
County  where  the  need  was  more  urgent.  This  has  been  a genuine  cause  of  frustration 
to  some  District  Councils  with  consequent  difBculties.  but  the  effect  of  the  County 
Council’s  policy  in  this  matter  has  been  beneficial  to  the  County  as  a whole. 

(h)  During  1952—54  the  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference  Committee 
comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  of 
Middlesex,  considered  whether  and  in  what  way  greater  and  fuller  delegation  could 
be  achieved  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law.  Inter  alia,  the  Committee 
examined  the  arrangements  governing  the  administration  of  the  health  service. 

The  Committee  considered  that  the  County  Council’s  powers  relating  to  {a) 
mental  health  service  and  (b)  ambulance  service  should  not  be  delegated. 

It  further  reported  that  the  County  Council  would  be  justified  in  creating  as 
Sub-Committees  of  the  Health  Committee  those  District  Councils  with  a population 
of  65,000  to  70,000  and  that  there  should  be  delegated  to  those  District  Councils 
powers  comparable  with  those  of  the  Divisional  Education  Executive.  This  would 
result  in  20  Sub-Committees  (being  16  District  Councils  with  four  other  Sub- 
committees forming  combinations  of  the  remaining  District  Councils)  instead  of 
the  present  ten  Area  Committees. 

The  Conference  Committee  suggested  expenditure  by  the  Sub-Committees 
within  approved  estimates  and  that  the  County  Council’s  control  through  Standing 
Orders,  &c.,  should  be  relaxed  to  facilitate  and  enable  the  Sub-Committees  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as : — 

(i)  Establishment  of  staff; 

(ii)  Motor-car  allowances,  &c. ; 

(iii)  Extended  sick  leave; 

(iv)  Power  to  approve  employees  attending  conferences,  courses  &c 

approved  by  the  County  Council.  ’ ’’ 

Owing  to  the  Government  s White  Papers  on  Local  Government,  the  conclusions 
reached  were  not  implemented. 

Although  the  general  principle  was  agreed,  it  should  be  appreciated  that  there 
had  been  no  detailed  investigation,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posals. Also,  since  the  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  reported  there 
has,  of  course,  been  the  report  of  the  Guillebaud  Committee  upon  the  National 
Health  Service,  which  stated  that  it  was  satisfied  that  the  county  councils  and  county 
borough  councils  were  the  right  authorities  to  plan  and  administer  the  Local  Health 
Service  in  co-operation  with  the  Hospital  Authorities  and  the  Local  Executive 
Council.  Having  regard  to  these  considerations,  the  County  Coimcil  would  wish 
to  reserve  its  position  as  to  the  full  implementation  of  the  proposals  of  the  Local 
Government  Conference  Committee. 

(iii)  A difficulty  in  building  up  the  service  has  been  the  shortage  of  certain 
qualified  staff,  namely,  health  visitors,  midwives,  dentists,  medical  auxiliaries,  home 
helps  and  all  categories  of  mental  health  staff.  Central  control  of  staff  enables  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  light  of  emergencies  and  special  requirements  in  particular 
areas  as  required. 

A most  important  aspect  of  the  staff  problem  of  a service  such  as  this  is  to  train 
staff  and  to  ensure  that  staff  are  up-to-date  in  all  recent  developments.  Firstly,  there 
IS  the  need  to  arrange  basic  training  courses  to  fit  persons  to  carry  out  their  technical 
duties,  such  as  health  visitors,  home  nurses  and  staff  of  special  training  schools 
(occupation  centres).  The  number  of  candidates  concerned  and  the  special  facilities 
needed  for  carrying  out  this  training  are  such  that  suitable  courses  can  only  be 
provided  by  a large  authority.  Secondly,  consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  question 
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Of  attendance  at  refresher  courses.  This  matter  needs  consideration  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  allocating  places  approved  by  the  County  Council  on  a fan  and 
reasonable  basis  amongst  all  the  County  Council’s  staff  and  also  the  desirabihty  of 
arranging  courses  to  be  run  either  by  the  County  Council  itself  or  in  conjunction 
”th  Uer  bodies,  e.g.,  Hospital  Management  Committees,  &c.,  as  the  number  of 
staff  in  one  area  may  not  warrant  such  provision  being  made  on  an  individual  area 
S.  There  is  also  the  need  to  maintain  a County  standard  which  can  only  be 

obtained  with  some  central  control.  . . 

Central  control  by  the  County  Council  enables  considerable  saving  in  manpower 
and  staff  by  reason  of  the  County  Council’s  ability  to  relieve  and  reinforce  an  area 
which  is  hard  pressed  by  switching  staff  from  another  area.  . , 

(iv)  The  functioning  within  the  County  of  the  National  Health  Service,  divided 
as  it  is  into  three  parts,  presents  difficulties  because  the  boundaries  of  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  do  not  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Local 
Health  Authority  nor  with  those  of  the  Executive  Council  and,  at  a local  level, 
there  is  no  relationship  between  a Hospital  Management  Committee  catchment 
area  and  a Local  Health  area,  and  still  less  with  the  area  of  any  one  District  Council. 
Thus  the  larger  the  area  of  the  local  health  authority  the  more  possible  is  co- 
ordination with  Regional  Hospital  Boards  and  Executive  Councils.  It  is  obviously 
easier  for  a Regional  Hospital  Board  to  co-ordinate  with  one  County  Council  as 
local  health  authority  than  with  a much  larger  number  of  smaller  bodies. 

The  Local  Health  Service  in  its  present  form  has  existed  only  smce  5th  July, 
1948  and,  as  stated  earlier,  during  this  period  the  County  Council  has  not  had  com- 
plete’ free’dom  of  action  in  developing  the  service  owing  to  staff  and  economic 
difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the  health  service  in  Middlesex  has  been  administered 
without  any  serious  criticism,  although,  perhaps  naturally,  some  District  Councils 
who  lost  certain  functions  as  a result  of  the  1946  Act  have  continually  pressed  for 
their  return.  It  is  felt  by  the  County  Council  that  these  claims  are  based  more  on 
the  desire  for  the  return  of  certain  powers  than  on  detailed  consideration  of  the 
merits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  using  the  services. ^ 

Local  opinion  is  well  represented  on  Area  Committees  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  local  members  thereon  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  of  the  County  Districts  are  also  part-time  officers  of  the  County 

Council.  . . _ , 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  area  of  a District  Council,  even  the  largest,  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  provision  of  certain  services,  e.g.,  mental  health,  mother  and 
baby  homes,  chest  clinic  service,  hostel  accommodation  for  homeless  tuberculous 
men,  sheltered  workshops  for  the  tuberculous  and  dental  workshops. 

’Middlesex  has  an  estimated  population  of  2i  million  spread  fairly  eveidy 
throughout  the  whole  County  with  no  apparent  boundaries  between  District 
Councils,  and  a consequent  advantage  of  County  Council  control  is  that  the  correct 
siting  of  clinics  and  other  services  can  be  planned  so  that  the  County  as  a whole  is 
served,  whereas  without  such  planning,  clinics  and  other  premises  in  adjoining 
districts  may  duplicate  each  other  or  be  unnecessarily  close  together. 


Finandal 

The  following  table  indicates  the  trend  of  expenditure  over  the  last  three  yeas 
for  which  final  figures  are  available,  and  the  increasing  rate  burden  as  the  service 
has  been  developed. 

The  gross  expenditure  (including  School  Health  and  Ambulance  Service)  has 
mcreased  from  £2,535,475  in  1949-50  to  £3,465,823  in  1956-57.  The  annual  rate 
charge  being  11-516(7.  in  1949-50  and  7-654(f.  1956-57,  after  allowing  for  revaluation 
in  the  latter  year. 
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Gross 

Expenditure 

Net  Grant  and 
Rate  Borne 
Expenditure 

Cost  per 
1,000 

Population 

Rate 

Poundage 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

1954-55 

3,008,767 

2,791,027 

1,237 

11.857 

1955-56 

3,156,009 

2,914,318 

1,294 

12.130 

1956-57 

3,465,823 

3,313,457 

1,472 

7.654 

Defects  Encountered 

The  County  Council’s  Welfare  OlEcers  dealing  with  the  tuberculosis  service 
have  great  diiBcuIty  in  helping  patients  to  obtain  suitable  housing  accommodation, 
which  is  of  prime  importance  in  such  cases . 

The  County  Council  has  no  housing  powers  for  this  purpose. 

II.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  performance  of  these  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole. 

in.  It  is  suggested  that  the  defect  referred  to  above,  i.e.,  difhculty  in  providing 
housing  accommodation  for  tubercular  patients,  would  be  largely  remedied  if  general 
or  special  housing  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  County  Council. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

I.  The  principal  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  Part  Illof  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948,  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  the  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason 
of  age,  infirmity  or  any  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention 
which  is  not  otherwise  available  to  them: 

(2)  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in 
urgent  need  thereof,  being  need  arising  in  circumstances  which  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  foreseen  or  in  such  other  circumstances  as  the  County 
Cormcil  may  in  any  particular  case  determine; 

(3)  the  making  of  arrangements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  persons 
who  are  blind,  deaf  or  burab  and  other  persons  who  are  substantially  and 
permanently  handicapped  by  illness,  injury,  &c. 

All  these  functions  are  exercised  by  the  County  Council’s  Welfare  Committee 
in  accordance  with  schemes  made  by  the  County  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  Welfare  Department  of  the  County  Council  is  imder  the 
control  of  the  Chief  Welfare  Ofificer  who  is  responsible  to  the  Welfare  Committee. 
The  services  of  the  department  are  provided  at  the  establishments  (homes,  hostels, 
&c.),  or  through  officers  stationed  either  at  Westminster  or  locally  in  one  of  the  10 
areas  into  which  the  county  has  been  divided  (see  Map  Personal  Services/1)  for  the 
administration  of  health,  children’s  and  welfare  functions.  The  administrative 
control  of  all  services  is  centred  in  the  head  officer  at  Westminster. 

A diagram  showing  in  broad  outline  the  organisation  of  the  department 
as  on  page  111  (Welfare/1). 
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SERVICES  AT  PRESENT  P^^OVIDED  BY  THE  CW 
COUNCIL  UNDER  PART  III  OF  THE  ACT 

1.  Residential  Accommodation 

Fxcent  for  two  large  former  public  assistance  establishments  the  County 
r^^ndl’s  homes  are  mainly  large  private  houses  or  hotels  which  have  been  adapted 
“pur“  S,  homes" have  been  erected  specifically  to  provide  residen- 

tS  accoZodation,  and  at  present  the  County  Council  has  50  homes  providing 
2 483  daces  Two  adapted  houses  and  one  further  purpose  built  home  wll  be  ready 
oc£Zn  in  1958"and  these  will  provide  111  places.  The  County  Council  has 
a°  0 Ze  arrangements  for  over  1,100  cases  to  be  maintained  at  its  expense  in  homes 
provided  by  voluntary  organisations.  There  is  a waitmg  list  for  adimssion  to  homes 
Z the  CoWy  Council  has  a programme  for  the  provision  of  further  accoi^oda- 
t“n,  the  rate  of  implementation  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 

“"'ThfsSwbes  and  amenities  provided  in  county  homes  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  resident  accommodated  (e.g.,  a number  are  equipped  and  staffed  for  dealmg 
wiA  the  more  infirm  and  one  caters  exclusively  for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind). 

2.  Temporary  Accommodation 

In  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  persons  who  might  become  temporarily 
homeless  as  a result  of  large-scale  fires,  floods  or  other  emergencies  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  me  in  such,  circumstances  of  church,  and  other  halls  m various 

parts  of  the  county  and  for  the  storage  of  emergency  stocks  of  bedding,  &c. 

Accommodation  for  families  who  have  been  evicted  or  otherwise  become 
homeless  is  provided  in  eight  county  hostels,  of  which  two  are  for  women  and 
children  only.  Altogether  there  is  provision  for  112  family  units  (for  tlus  purpose— 
except  in  the  two  hostels  mentioned  above — taken  to  be  husbaiid,  wife  and  three 
children).  At  the  same  time  use  if  made,  where  possible,  of  establishments  provided 
by  voluntary  organisations,  but  vacancies  in  such  are  limited.  The  County  Council 
has  agreed  that  it  will  endeavour  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  for  150  family  units 
and  to  review  the  position  when  that  objective  is  reached. 


3.  Welfare  Services  for  Handicapped  Persons 
A.  Blind  and  Partially-Sighted  . . 

The  4,800  (approximately)  blind  and  partially-sighted  persons  m Middlesex  are  of 
ail  ages  and  from  every  walk  of  life  and  their  welfare  entails  a complex  organisation. 
There  is  a small  number  in  each  category  in  any  one  county  district  and  a wide 
variety  of  services  is  required.  Briefly,  the  services  at  present  available  are  as 
follows; — 


(i)  Home  Teaching  Service 

This  is  provided  mainly  through  30  home  teachers  of  the  blind,  each  of  whom  is 
responsible  for  the  work  in  a fixed  district  (except  for  two  dealing  with  deaf-blind 
whose  work  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  county) : — 

(a)  The  home  teachers  visit  the  blind  and  partially-sighted  in  their  own 
homes,  hospitals,  &c.,  and  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  a wide  variety 
of  welfare  services  to  enable  them  to  live  more  normal  lives  and  to  have  adequate 
social  contacts.  They  advise  on  the  best  ways  of  overcoming  the  effects  of 
blindness  and  give  instruction  in  Braille  and  Moon  systems  of  reading,  in  the 
deaf-blind  manual  alphabet  and  in  handcrafts.  The  home  teachers  also  assist  in 
the  organisation  of  social  clubs  and  dancing  classes  for  the  blind  and  arrange 
handicraft  classes. 

(b)  The  home  teachers  are  speciaUsed  ofBcers  but  not  administrators  and 
consequently  need  the  guidance  of  an  administrative  officer  with  a wide  know- 
ledge of  family  case  work  and  of  the  services  required  by  the  blind.  The  staff  of 
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TABLE  SHOWING  IN  BROAD  OUTLINE  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 


CHIEF  WELFARE  OFFICER 
DEPUTY  CHIEF  WELFARE  OFFICER 
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the  Chief  Welfare  Officer  at  the  Westminster  office  includes  five  administrative 

officers  engaged  wholly  on  blind  welfare  work. 

(c)  At  present  two  home  teachers  deal  specially  with  the  deaf-blind,  of 

whom  there  are  96  in  the  county.  There  are  deaf-blind  clubs  in  Wood  Green 

and  Hounslow  organised  by  these  teachers  and  assisted  by  other  teachers. 

(ii)  Sheltered  Employment 

This  is  provided  for  97  workshop  employees  and  101  homeworkers  by  arrange- 
ments made  with  eight  voluntary  organisations  all  of  which  operate  in  an  area  wider 
than  the  county. 

In  the  workshops  which  are  specially  provided  for  blind  persons,  training  is 
given  to  enable  the  blind  persons  to  learn  such  trades  as  basket-making,  boot 
repairing,  machine  knitting,  and  others  which  in  practice  have  been  found  suitable 
for  the  blind.  After  training  has  been  completed  the  County  Council  augments  the 
wages  of  both  the  workers  in  these  workshops  and  of  those  who  work  at  home  or  in 
their  own  private  businesses  on  various  trades  (e.g.  machine  knitting,  shop-keeping  or 
piano  tuning). 

(iii)  Employment  in  Open  Industry 

Placement  is  provided  through  a voluntary  organisation  (The  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  and  entails  detailed  co-operation  with  that  body. 

(iv)  Other  Services  Frovided  in  Co-operation  with  Voluntary  Organisations 

There  are  a large  number  of  voluntary  organisations,  most  of  which  cover 
districts  as  wide  as,  or  wider  than,  the  County  (e.g..  The  Middlesex  Association  for 
the  Blind)  and  provide  services  (or  supplement  services  provided  direct  by  the  County 
Council)  such  as  social  rehabilitation,  holidays,  wireless  sets,  escorts,  money  grants, 
special  equipment,  &c. 

Generally,  these  organisations  act  in  an  individual  case  only  after  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  assistance  has  been  notified  to  them  by  the  County  Council’s  officers 
and  the  organisations  frequently  seek  the  help  of  the  County  Council  or  its  officers 
in  some  aspects  of  the  matter.  The  full  use  of  voluntary  organisations  thus  depends 
on  a close  relationship  between  them  and  the  County  Council. 

B.  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Hard-of-Hearing 

Welfare  services  for  these  persons  are  provided  to  a great  extent  by  the  Royal 
Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  League  for 
the  Hard-of-Hearing,  to  both  of  which  the  County  Council  makes  substantial  grants 
to  encourage  them  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  services.  They  are,  in  fact, 
carrying  out  as  agents  much  of  the  County  Council’s  work. 

C.  Handicapped  Persons  other  than  the  Blind  or  Partially-Sighted  and  Deaf  or 

Dumb 

This  service,  like  the  preceding  one,  has  only  been  in  operation  since  1952,  when 
the  scheme  approved  by  the  Minister  took  effect,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  it  may 
develop  to  as  great  or  even  greater  extent  than  the  blind  welfare  service.  There  are  at 
present  about  2,600  cases  registered  as  generally  handicapped  persons,  and  the 
service  is  run  by  four  administrative  officers  with  special  experience  and  qualifications 
and  other  appropriate  staff  who  work  at  head  office  and  the  area  welfare  staffs  which 
include  10  welfare  visitors  and  five  home  work  organisers.  Whenever  possible,  this 
service  is  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  voluntary  organisations,  but  several  of 
the  latter  are  comparatively  new  sectional  organisations  and  not  in  a position  to 
provide  services  of  a substantial  character. 

Services  provided  directly  by  the  County  Council  include  many  of  those  referred 
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to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  partially- 
sighted  but  with  variations  mainly  due  to  the  different  types  of  disabilities  and  to  the 
more  limited  services  which  can  be  provided  by  voluntary  organisations.  Special 
welfare  requirements  of  generally  handicapped  persoiis  include  structural  adapta- 
tions at  their  homes,  and  supplying  special  aids,  to  assist  them  to  live  more  normal 
lives,  all  of  which  are  provided  in  appropriate  cases  by  the  County  Council. 

SERVICES  AT  PRESENT  PROVIDED  BY  THE  COUNTY 
COUNCIL  UNDER  PART  IV  OF  THE  ACT 

(1)  Registration  of  Homes  for  Old  and  Disabled  Persons 
Approximately  120  homes  are  at  present  registered. 

(2)  Registration  of  Charities  for  Disabled  Persons 
Fifteen  charities  which  seek  to  raise  money  from  the  public  are  registered  with 
the  County  Council. 

(3)  Protection  of  Movable  Property  of  Persons  admitted  to  Hospitals  or  Residential 
Homes  where  no  other  Suitable  Arrangements  are  Made 
Approximately  30  cases  are  dealt  with  each  year. 

(4)  Burial  of  the  Dead 

District  Councils  have  the  duty  under  Section  50  of  the  Act  to  arrange  for  the 
burial  or  cremation  of  the  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  or  been  found  dead  in 
their  area  where  it  appears  that  no  suitable  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  body 
have  been  or  are  being  made.  The  County  Council  has  a power,  but  not  a duty,  to 
arrange  for  burial  or  cremation  of  any  deceased  person  who  immediately  before  his 
death  was  being  provided  with  accommodation  under  Part  III  of  the  Act  by  the 
County  Council  or  who  was  living  in  a hostel  provided  by  the  County  Council  or 
who  was  living  in  a hostel  provided  by  the  County  Council  under  Section  29  of  the 
Act.  The  County  Council  is  exercising  this  power. 

(5)  Enforced  Removal  to  Suitable  Premises  of  Certain  Persons 
The  reception  of  persons  [suffering  from  grave  chronic  disease  or  who  are  aged, 
infirm  or  physically  incapacitated  and  living  in  insanitary  conditions  removed  under 
an  Order  under  Section  47  of  the  Act  (as  amended)  made  by  a court  of  summary 
jurisdiction. 

SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  OTHER  BODIES  UNDER 
DISABLED  PERSONS  (EMPLOYMENT)  ACT,  1944 
This  Act  which  makes  provision  for  enabling  persons  [handicapped  by  dis- 
ablement to  secure  employment  or  work  on  their  own  account  is  a function  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  but  grants  are  made  to  Welfare  Authorities 
for  approved  workers  in  sheltered  workshops  and  home  workers  schemes. 

Experience  Gained  under  the  Arrangements  Outlined  Above 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  demand  for  residential  accommodation  continues 
to  grow  and  the  Cotmty  Council  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a programme  of 
expansion  which  will  provide  for  some  70  homes  providing  3,490  places.  It  is  only  the 
financial  crises  of  the  post-war  years  that  have  prevented  this  programme  being 
completed  before  now.  It  has  also  been  found  that  there  is  a need  for  homes  of  a 
specialised  type,  e.g-.,  to  deal  with  specified  classes  such  as  the  yoimger  handicapped 
person,  and  such  homes  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  some  diflSculty 
in  obtaining  suitable  properties  for  adaptation  to  old  peoples  homes  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  necessary  to  open  a number  of  homes  outside  the  County.  In  finding 
suitable  properties  or  sites  for  purpose-built  homes  the  County  Council  has  the 
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advantage  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  its  area  and  having  a wider  choice 
of  location  than  would  apply  to  a smaller  authority. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  temporary  accommodation  it  has  been  found 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate  turn-over  of  cases  because  those 
admitted  tend  to  remain  for  unduly  long  periods  and  the  County  Council,  not  being 
a housing  authority,  cannot  provide  permanent  accommodation. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  recruiting  a sufficient  number  of  suitably  trained 
officers  for  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  a Welfare  Authority,  e.g.,  officers  with 
nursing  experience  required  in  homes  for  the  more  infirm,  teachers  for  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind,  &c.  Officers  highly  qualified  to  deal  with  particular  types  of  handicap 
are  not  normally  prepared  to  accept  positions  where  their  special  knowledge  is  used 
only  to  a limited  extent,  the  remainder  of  their  time  being  necessarily  spent  on 
administration  or  work  that  could  be  done  by  a less  experienced  officer.  Even  if 
officers  are  prepared  to  accept  such  a position  it  is  administratively  uneconomic  and 
wasteful.  Under  the  existing  arrangements  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Middle- 
sex this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  using  those  highly  qualified  officers  over  a wide 
enough  area  (if  appropriate  the  whole  County)  to  utilise  their  special  skill  to  the 
full. 

Experience  has  shown  that  field  workers  (i.e.,  the  officers  who  visit  cases  and 
endeavour  to  arrange  for  their  needs  to  be  met),  who  are  usually  specialists  in  their 
own  subject,  nevertheless  require  expert  administrative  guidance  and  the  County 
Council  is  able  to  provide  this  with  a limited  number  of  administrative  officers. 

With  the  shortage  of  specially  trained  officers  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  those 
available  are  used  as  advantageously  and  as  economically  as  possible.  Nothing  less 
than  a County  basis  for  their  employment  will  permit  the  proper  mobility  of  staff 
between  different  areas  and  the  maximum  use  of  these  specialised  officers.  It  has  for 
some  time  been  realised  that  more  could  be  done  if  there  were  statutory  powers  to 
provide  services  for  old  people  living  in  their  own  homes,  but  at  present,  apart  from 
the  services  provided  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  they  have  to  rely  on 
those  provided  by  voluntary  organisations.  This  position  may,  it  seems,  shortly  be 
rectified  in  view  of  a Bill  at  present  before  Parliament. 

Close  and  effective  co-operation  with  the  large  voluntary  organisations  exists 
between  the  Chief  Welfare  Officer  and  the  principal  officers  of  such  organisations 
and  also  between  local  officers.  If  welfare  work  were  undertaken  by  the  District 
Councils  it  follows  that  the  principals  of  each  of  the  voluntary  organisations  would 
need  to  deal  with  a number  of  different  Welfare  Officers,  with  the  result  that  their 
administration  would  be  more  complicated  and  the  degree  of  co-operation  would 
necessarily  vary  between  one  area  and  another. 

The  present  arrangements  allow  of  a local  and  personal  service  with  the  ad- 
vantage at  the  same  time  of  a uniform  policy  and  system  over  a wide  area. 

The  cost  of  the  Welfare  services  is  spread  equally  over  the  borough  and  urban 
districts  in  the  County  irrespective  of  the  number  of  cases  from  each  district. 

Die  standard  maximum  charge  and  rules  for  assessing  all  persons  liable  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  Welfare  services  apply  throughout  the  County  and 
avoids  different  rates  being  paid  by  persons  who  though  living  close  together  are 
yet  in  different  county  districts. 

The  determination  of  “ ordinary  residence  ” upon  which  rests  the  financial 
responsibility  for  certain  Welfare  services  can  lead  to  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  authorities  involved  but  there  are  fewer  of  these  cases  on  a 
County  area  basis  than  there  would  be  if  District  Councils  were  concerned. 

Generally,  the  County  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  present  arrangements  and 
organisation  are  effective  and  convenient  and  that  such  difficulties  as  do  arise  are  not 
due  to  the  organisation  and  arrangement  of  its  Welfare  services. 

The  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  which  met  during  1952-54  has 
been  previously  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  function  of  other  Committees, 
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and  with  regard  to  the  County  Council’s  function  as  Welfare  Authority  only  two 
District  CoLcils  made  any  suggestions,  namely  (i)  that  there  should  be  a closer 
l“k  brtween  the  two  Authorities,  not  only  in  their  respective  capacities  of  Welfare 
and  Ho^tag  Authorities  but  also  in  the  creation  of  Managemen  Co^tte  o 
ad^smr  homes,  and  (ii)  that  accommodation  for  homeless  faimlies  sho^d  bein 
Sidt  of  the  District  Councils  and  that  homes  for  aged  persons  could  also  be 

ofte  suggestions  was  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

’^“"^following  table  indicates  the  trend  of  expenditoe  over  the  last  three  years 
for  wMch  final  fi^es  are  available  and  the  increasmg  rate  burden  as  the  service  has 

beendevelopede  n^itu^^  has  increased  from  £434,858  in  1949-50  to  £1,219,043 
in  1956-57,  the  annualrate  charge  rising  from  3-59rf.  in  1949  50  to  4-964CT,  m 1956-57 
after  allowing  for  revalulation  in  the  latter  year. 


Total  Annual 
Gross 

Revenue  Cost 

Total  Annual 
Net 

Revenue  Cost 

Cost 
per  1,000 
Population 

Rate 

Poundage 

1954- 55,  .. 

1955- 56 

1956- 57  . . 

£ 

930,823 

1,036,530 

1,219,043 

£ 

654,286 

710,133 

851,336 

£ 

290 

315 

378 

d. 

6- 813 

7- 274 
4-964 

Defects  encountered 

(a)  Temporary  accommodation  has  in  many  cases  to  be  provided  for  unduly  long 

periods  because  permanent  housing  is  not  available. 

Many  families  evicted  from  their  homes  remain  in  the  County  Council  s tem- 
porary accommodation  for  long  periods  because  they  are  unable  to  ojitain  permanent 
housing.  For  example,  it  was  reported  to  the  County  Council  s Welfare  Committo 
on  28th  January  1958,  that  there  were  40  families  who  at  that  date  had  been  m 
temporary  accommodation  provided  by  the  County  Council  for  over  two  years 
(some  of  these  for  over  six  years).  ^ 

The  demand  for  temporary  accommodation  is  consistently  greater  than  the 
places  available  and  the  position  is  aggrevated  by  the  small  turn-over  of  cases  in  the 
County  Council’s  hostels.  In  a proportion  of  cases  the  families  need  some  form  ol 
rehabilitation  before  they  are  suitable  for  permanent  housing  but  the  great  majority 

remain  in  the  hostels  simply  because  they  cannot  obtain  a house. 

The  County  Council  is  not  a housing  authority  and  cannot,  therefore,  provide 
the  necessary  permanent  accommodation  and  whilst  15  of  the  26  District  Coimcils 
in  the  Administrative  County  have  each  undertaken  (subject  to  various  conditions) 
to  provide  housing  for  one  homeless  family  in  temporary  accommodation  per  year 
the  District  Councils  are  not  particularly  concerned  to  alleviate  the  position  and 
somewhat  naturally  prefer  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  their  own  housing  lists. 

The  present  difficulties  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  among  the  26  housing 
authorities  from  whom  permanent  accommodation  is  sought  by  or  on  behalf  ol 
the  families  in  temporary  accommodation  there  are  considerable  differences  in  me 
schemes  of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  housing  which  have  been  adopted.  Wheie 
rehabilitation  is  necessary  it  is  of  little  use  to  attempt  it  if  at  the  end  there  is  no 
reasonable  likelihood  of  a permanent  home  being  available. 
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(b)  Special  types  of  housing  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  registered  blind  or  generally 
handicapped  persons  is  not  readily  available. 

Many  persons  handicapped  by  blindness  or  by  other  defects  can  nevertheless 
lead  reasonably  normal  lives  provided  they  are  given  certain  assistance  and  training 
such  as  is  available  to  them  under  the  County  Council’s  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the 
handicapped.  Frequently  one  of  their  major  needs  is  for  suitable  housing  accom- 
modation (e.g.,  it  is  essential  in  some  cases  that  there  should  be  no  stairs  to  negotiate, 
in  others  it  is  necessary  to  make  kitchen  and  other  fitments  easily  accessible  without 
rising  from  an  invalid  chair  and  there  are  other  examples  which  could  be  given). 

Much  is  already  done  by  the  County  Council  which  assists  handicapped  persons 
to  have  adaptations  made  to  existing  properties  and  to  obtain  aids  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  their  handicap  to  some  extent  (e.g.,  ranging  from  the  provision  of  a 
downstairs  w.c.  involving  structural  alterations  to  the  house,  to  the  provision  of 
safety  type  gas  taps,  &c.).  There  are,  however,  difficulties.  Usually,  the  handicapped 
person,  not  being  the  freeholder  of  the  house,  needs  consent  to  any  adaptations; 
in  a number  of  cases  such  adaptations  are  not  as  effectual  as  a purpose  built  house 
or  a house  which  is  basically  more  suitable  for  handicapped  persons  would  be; 
where  adaptations  are  carried  out  (often  at  considerable  expense  to  the  County 
Council)  there  is  frequently  no  security  of  tenure  and  no  provision  which  can  be 
made  to  secure  that  if  the  handicapped  person  leaves  the  premises  they  can  be  made 
available  for  another  handicapped  person. 

In  many  cases  an  undertaking  has  to  be  given  that  the  house  will  eventually  be 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  There  is,  therefore,  a grave  risk  that  the  work  and 
expenditure  involved  would  not  be  justified  in  the  long  run. 

II.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  performance  of  these  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole. 

m.  It  is  suggested  that  the  two  defects  referred  to  above,  i.e.  (a)  a small 
turn-over  in  temporary  accommodation  and  (i)  lack  of  special  housing  for  handi- 
capped persons,  would  largely  be  remedied  if  general  housing  powers  were  conferred 
upon  the  County  Council. 


Care  of  Children 

I.  From  1930  onwards  it  was  the  policy  of  the  County  Council  under  the  Poor 
Law  system  to  establish  small  family  group  homes  for  the  children  in  its  care  instead 
of  housing  them  in  the  larger  Poor  Law  Institutions,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Curtis 
Report  (published  in  1946)  some  40  of  these  small  scattered  homes  had  been  opened 
in  the  County. 

Immediately  following  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Curtis  Committee 
local  authorities  were  urged  to  do  whatever  they  could  under  the  existing  law  to  im- 
prove the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  deprived  children  without  waiting  for  legisla- 
tion. 

The  County  Council  early  in  1947  set  up  a Children’s  Care  Sub-Committee  of 
its  Education  Committee  to  which  was  referred  all  its  functions  relating  to  deprived 
children  which  previously  had  been  carried  out  by  other  committees,  i.e.,  Public 
Health,  Maternity  and  Child  "Welfare  and  the  Education  Committees. 

These  arrangements  continued  until  the  Children  Act,  1948,  came  into  operation 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  a Children’s  Committee  was  appointed  and  a 
Children’s  Department  under  a Children’s  Officer  was  formed. 

The  task  of  transferring  to  the  Children’s  Department  the  work  at  the  time 
carried  out  by  the  Children’s  Care  Sub-Committee  (previously  referred  to)  and  the 
work  carried  out  by  the  County  Health  Department,  and  Part  IH  Education 
Authorities  (of  whom  there  were  12  in  the  County)  and  by  the  17  autonomous 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Authorities  in  the  County  was  concluded  by  December, 
1950.  Reference  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  other  committees 
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to  the  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  which  met  during  1952-54,  and  it  i 
is  interesting  to  note  that  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  functions  carried  oat  ; 
by  the  Children’s  Committee,  no  request  having  been  made  that  any  of  the  functions  | 
exercised  by  that  Committee  should  be  delegated  to  the  District  Councils. 


PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 


The  Children’s  Committee  of  the  County  Council  has  delegated  to  it  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  children  deprived  of  a normal  home  life  and  in  addition, 
functions  under  the  following: — rrr 

(а)  The  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  Part  III  (Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  in  relation  to  Criminal  and  Summary  Proceedings), 
and  Part  TV  (Remand  Homes,  Approved  Schools  and  Persons  to  whose  care 
Children  and  Young  Persons  may  be  committed). 

(б)  The  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VII  (Child  life  protection). 

(c)  The  Adoption  Act,  1950.  Certain  duties,  including  the  power  to  act 


f 


as  guardian  ad  litem.  , 

(d)  The  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Amendment)  Act,  1952.  The  duty  ■: 
of  making  any  necessary  enquiries  where  information  is  received  suggesting  . 
that  a child  is  in  need  of  care  or  protection.  ^ f 

The  Children’s  Department  is  organised  on  an  area  basis  which  corresponds  ' 
with  those  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Departments,  with  the  Children’s  Officer  and 
some  staff  at  the  Central  Offices,  10,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and,  in 
each  of  the  ten  areas,  there  is  a Children’s  Area  Officer  with  a number  of  child  care 


officers. 

The  Areas  are  shown  on  Map  (Personal  Services/1)  and  the  orgamsation  of  the. 
Department  is  shown  in  broad  outline  on  the  diagram,  pages  119-120  (Children’s/1) 


Local  Arrangements 

The  Area  Officers  are  responsible  to  the  Children’s  Officer  for  duties  under  the 
Children  Act,  1948,  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933  and  the  Adoption  , 
Act,  1950,  including: — 

(a)  Dealing  with  applications  for  children  to  be  received  into  care,  and  j 
reception  of  children  into  the  care  of  the  County  Council; 

(t>)  Preventive  work  and  returning  children  to  the  care  of  their  parents 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  their  interests  so  to  do ; 

(c)  Finding  foster  homes  and  supervising  children  boarded  out; 

(d)  Duties,  including  visiting  and  reporting,  in  connection  with  Child 
Life  Protection  Regulations,  supervision  of  children  placed  for  adoptioa, 
investigations  as  “ guardian  ad  litem  ”,  and  After-Care  supervision. 

The  Area  staffs  deal  directly  with  individuals,  families  or  organisations  in  the 
Areas,  and  the  local  contact  is  normally  made  even  closer  by  the  allocation  of  a 
child  care  officer  to  each  of  the  county  districts  which  together  constitute  the  area. 

Officers  in  the  Areas  and  at  Head  Office  are  “ on  call  ” at  any  time  at  their  own 
homes  and  their  telephone  numbers  are  in  the  directory  under  “ Middlesex  County 
Council  ”.  In  addition  the  police  have  instructions  to  deal  direct  with  the  Children’s 
Reception  Centre  in  the  event  of  help  being  required  in  any  emergency. 

SERVICES  AT  PRESENT  PROVIDED  BY  THE 
COUNTY  COUNCIL 

Accommodation  under  the  Children  Act 

Children  in  care  are  accommodated  in  either : — 

(a)  Foster  homes  with  private  families  (about  1,000). 

lb)  The  following  establishments  maintained  by  the  Comity  Council: — 

(i)  Residential  Nurseries  for  children  up  to  5 years  of  age.  (There  are  10 
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of  these  and  a further  one  is  already  planned  for  commencement,  possibly  this 
year;  five  have  been  opened  by  the  County  Council  since  1948;  three  are 
approved  by  the  Home  Office  for  training  students  for  the  National  Nursery 
Examination  Board’s  certificate.) 

(ii)  Small  cMldren’s  homes,  mainly  of  the  family  group  type.  (There  are 
60  of  these  of  which  22  including,  with  the  co-operation  of  local  authorities, 
10  purpose-built  houses  on  local  authority  housing  estates,  have  been  opened 
by  the  County  Council  since  1948.  Two  further  homes  on  a local  authority 
estate  are  in  course  of  construction). 

(iii)  Two  reception  centres  in  which  special  facilities  exist  for  the  assessment 
by  trained  staff  of  children  coming  into  care,  have  been  provided  by  the  County 
Council  since  1948,  one  general  and  one  for  older  boys. 

(iv)  Intermediate  homes  (2)  for  children  in  care  whose  assessment  has  been 
completed  and  who  are  awaiting  suitable  placement. 

(v)  Hostels  (three  for  girls  and  two  for  boys)  providing  accommodation  for 
boys  and  girls  in  employment  who  are  over  compulsory  school  age  but  under 
21.  (All  these  have  been  provided  by  the  County  Council  since  1948). 

(c)  In  homes  provided  by  voluntary  organisations. 

(d)  In  privately-run  homes  as  distinct  from  voluntary  homes. 

Accommodation  under  the  Chiidren  and  Young  Persons  Act 

(a)  Approved  Schools 

Pishiobury  School,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  a junior  (secondary)  school  for 
78  boys. 

St.  Christopher’s  School,  Hayes,  Middlesex,  for  70  senior  boys,  at  which  training 
in  engineering,  wood-work  and  horticulture  is  carried  out. 

{b)  Remand  Homes 

St.  Helena’s,  Ealing,  for  30  senior  girls. 

St.  Nicholas  House,  Enfield,  for  36  boys. 

(These  homes  cater  for  the  needs,  not  only  of  Middlesex,  but  (by  agreement) 
of  girls  from  Surrey,  Kent,  Hertfordshire  and  Oxford  City,  and  boys  from  Hertford- 
shire and  Bedfordshire,  and  occasionally  girls  and  boys  from  other  local 
authorities.) 

Supervision  of  Children  other  than  those  in  Care 

(а)  Adoption  Act,  1950 

(i)  As  Welfare  Authority.  There  are  at  present  about  350  children  placed  for 
adoption  who  are  visited  in  accordance  with  Part  HI  of  the  Act  and  about  1,100 
children  are  supervised  each  year.  This  work  involves  about  220  visits  and  interviews 
each  month. 

(ii)  As  guardian  ad  litem.  Acting  as  guardian  ad  litem,  when  so  appointed 
by  the  Courts,  involves  detailed  enquiries,  reports  and  attendance  at  Court  in  about 
700  cases  annually  and  about  200  visits  and  interviews  each  month. 

(iii)  As  Registration  Authority.  The  registration  of  one  adoption  society, 
namely.  The  Homeless  Children’s  Aid  and  Adoption  Society.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  Society’s  annual  report,  &c.  The  registration  can  be  cancelled  if  the 
Council  is  not  satisfied  on  certain  matters. 

(б)  Public  Health  Act,  1936 — Child  Life  Protection 

At  any  given  time  about  500  foster  children  are  visited  in  accordance  with  these 
provisions,  and  due  to  the  normal  turnover  1,200  children  are  visited  annually. 
About  250  visits  and  interviews  are  undertaken  each  month. 
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(c)  Voluntary  Homes 

Visiting  of  children  in  voluntary  homes  in  the  County  (of  which  there  are  at 
present  20)  under  Section  54(3)  of  the  Children  Act. 


(d)  Voluntary  Organisations 

Investigating,  at  least  once  in  every  three  years,  arrangements  made  by  voluntary 
organisations  for  the  supervision  of  children  boarded  out  by  them  in  Middlesex  and 
considering  whether  each  organisation  has  adequate  facilities  to  discharge  super- 
visory duties  or  whether  such  duties  should  be  performed  by  the  local  authority. 
At  present  children  are  boarded  out  in  Middlesex  by  Dr.  Barnardo  s.  Church  of 
England  Children’s  Society,  Crusade  of  Rescue,  National  Childrens  Homes, 
Thomas  Coram  Foundation  and  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 


Children  Brought  Before  the  Courts 

Attendance  at  Court  and  the  submission  of  reports  in  cases  where  notification 
is  received  under  Section  35  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933  (as 
amended)  that  a child  or  young  person  is  to  be  brought  before  any  of  the  twelve 
Juvenile  Courts  in  the  County.  (Each  year  some  2,500  children  appear  before  the 
Middlesex  Juvenile  Courts). 


Neglected  Children 

The  co-ordination,  through  its  Children’s  Officer,  of  all  available  services 
(statutory  and  voluntary)  which  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  children  neglected 
Qj.  ill-treated  in  their  own  homes  in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Circular  issued  by  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  Education,  in  1950. 


Experience  Gained  under  the  Arrangements  Outlined  Above 
The  Curtis  Committee  recommended  that  the  responsible  local  authority 
should  be  the  county  council  or  county  borough  council,  pointing  out  that  when 
the  number  of  children  to  be  cared  for  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  a responsible  executive  officer  (a  figure  of  500  being  mentioned)  joint  boards 
for  two  or  more  areas  in  combination  should  be  constituted.  Experience  in  Middlesex 
shows  that  the  care  of  children  cannot  be  effectively  or  conveniently  performed  on 
less  than  a county  basis.  From  statistics  prepared  in  1952  (when  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  care  of  the  County  Council  was  2,970),  there  were  under  100  children 
from  each  of  15  districts,  between  100  and  200  from  each  of  seven  districts,  between 
200  and  300  from  three  districts  and  327  from  the  remaining  district. 

The  County  Council  has  found  that  having  regard  to  the  large  number  of  field 
staff  necessary  in  the  Children’s  Department,  it  is  possible  to  employ  some  staff 
more  highly  qualified  and  with  a greater  width  of  experience  than  would  be  possible 
in  an  area  where  the  staff  is  limited  by  the  small  number  of  children  in  care.  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  a complete  range  of  residential  establislrments  catering  for 
differing  needs  of  children  of  all  ages  is  called  for  and  on  a county  basis  is  economically 
possible  but  this  would  not  be  so  in  a smaller  area. 

There  is  an  insufficiency  of  residential  nursery  accommodation  despite  the 
opening  of  six  additional  nurseries  (one  purpose-built)  since  1948,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  place  children  in  private  nurseries,  often  some  considerable  distance 
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V from  their  parents.  Two  further  nurseries  have  been  included  in  the  Council’s 
amual  programmes  but  due  to  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  it  has  not  been 
nnssible  to  build  them. 

^ There  is  a national  shortage  of  trained  staff  but  it  is  possible  with  the  compara- 
fvelv  large  number  and  mobility  of  staff  employed  by  the  County  Council  to  take 
Ml  advantage  of  training  courses  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  absences  due  to 
Itaess  holidays,  &c.  In  addition,  the  County  Council’s  residential  nurseries  are  of 
^'ifficient  size  to  train  nursery  students— six  students  can  be  trained  at  each  of  the 
ttaee  nurseries  previously  mentioned,  every  two  years,  and  the  County  Council 
has  on  occasions  arranged  short  courses  for  housemothers  through  its  Education 
Department  at  Polytechnics  in  the  County. 

On  a County  basis  it  is  comparatively  simple  for  a local  authority  or  voluntary 
nreanisation  to  give  notice  under  the  Boarding-out  Regulations  when  a child  is 
toarded  out  or  ceases  to  be  boarded  out  in  its  area  but  if,  for  example.  District 
Councils  were  the  authority  for  this  purpose  many  more  notices  would  be  necessary 
and  great  difBculty  and  delay  would  be  experienced  in  giving  the  reqrared  notice 
as  the  appropriate  authority  would  not  in  many  cases  be  easily  ascertainable. 

The  highly  desirable  close  and  effective  co-operation  with  the  large  voluntary 
organisations  such  as  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Dr  Bamardo’s,  &c„  exists  between  the  Children’s  OflBcer  and  the  principal  officers 
of  such  organisations  and  also  between  local  officers.  If  child  care  work  were 
undertaken  by  the  District  Councils  it  follows  that  the  principals  of  each  of  the 
voluntary  organisations  would  need  to  deal  with  a number  of  different  Children’s 
Officers  with  the  result  that  their  administration  would  he  more  complicated  and 
the  degree  of  co-operation  would  necessarily  vary  between  one  area  and  another. 

The  present  arrangements  allow  of  a local  and  personal  service  with  the  advant- 
age at  the  same  time  of  a uniform  poUcy  and  system  over  a wide  area,  also  enabling 
the  happier  placing  of  children  where  local  difficulties  obtain. 

The  cost  of  the  children’s  services  is  spread  equally  over  the  borough  and  urban 
districts  in  the  County  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children  in  care  from  each 

The  same  scale  of  payments  for  children  boarded  out  operates  throughout  the 
County  thus  avoiding  the  competition  for  foster  homes  which  might  otherwise  arise 
between  a number  of  small  authorities. 

The  standard  maximum  charge  and  rules  for  assessmg  all  persons  liable  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  the  care  of  the  Council  apply 
throughout  the  County  and  avoid  different  rates  being  paid  by  persons  who  though 
living  close  together  are  yet  in  different  county  districts.  . ^ ^ 

The  determination  of  “ ordinary  residence,”  upon  which  rests  the  financial 
responsibility  for  a child  between  authorities  can  lead  to  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  authorities  involved  but  there  are  fewer  of  these  cases  on  a 
County  area  basis  than  there  would  be  if  District  Councils  were  concerned. 

Generally  the  County  Council’s  experience  shows  that  its  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  children’s  services  are  effective,  convenient  and  work  smoothly 
over  the  whole  of  the  County. 


Financial 

The  following  table  indicates  the  trend  of  expenditure  over  the  last  three  years 
for  which  final  figures  are  available  and  the  increasing  rate  burden  as  the  service 

has  been  developed.  . 

The  gross  expenditure  has  increased  from  £551,134  in  1949-50  to  £936,450  in 
1956-57.  In  should  be  noted  that  the  revaluation  for  rating  purposes  took  place  m 
the  latter  year. 
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Year 

Gross  Revenue 
Expenditure 

Rate  and 
Grant  Borne 

Cost  per 
1,000 

Rate 

Poundage 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

1954-55  

822,395 

748,567 

332 

7-79 

1955-56  

864,790 

775,446 

344 

7-94 

1956-57  

936,460 

834,051 

371 

4-86 

II  and  III.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  performance  of  these  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a 
whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposesd. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 


I.  Introduction 

The  idea  of  planning  the  use  of  land  first  received  statutory  recognition  in  the 
Housing  Town  Planning,  &c.,Act,  1909— the  first  Act  of  Parliament  to  refer  to  “Town 
Planning  ” by  name— which  enabled  District  Councils  including  Rural  District 
Councils  to  prepare  schemes  for  “ land  in  the  course  of  development  or  likely  to 
be  used  for  building  purposes  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Ruislip-Northwood 

Urban  District  Council  which  had  its  first  scheme  approved  in  1914,  was  one  of 
the  Pioneer  Councils  under  this  Act. 

The  District  Councils  remained  the  local  planning  authorities  until  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  but  after  1921  three  advisory  Joint  Committees  were 
formed  operating  entirely  or  partly  in  Middlesex  and  upon  which  the  County  Council 
was  represented— the  North  Middlesex,  West  Middlesex  and  Thames  Valley  Joint 
Planning  Committees.  Each  Committee  prepared  Regional  Planning  Reports  and 


At  the  end  of  1945  and  foUowing  the  preparation  of  the  County  of  London 
Plan  and  the  Greater  London  Plan,  1944,  Joint  Executive  Planning  Committees 
were  set  up  m accordance  with  a recommendation  of  the  then  Minister  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning.  The  County  Council  was  represented  on  such  Joint  Committees 
n^ely  fte  North  Middlesex  and  South-East  Hertfordshire  Joint  Planning  Com- 
mttee,  the  Central  Middlesex  Joint  Planning  Committee  and  the  West  Middlesex 
Joint  Plannmg  Committee. 

These  Joint  Executive  Comnuttees  became  the  plan-preparing  authorities  for 
the  County  as  well  as  advising  on  interim  development  and  were  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  London  Regional  Planning. 

Outline  re^ond  plans  were  prepared  by.  the  three  committees,  there  being  a 
If®  Central  and  West  Committees,  whilst  the  North  Middlesex  and 
South-East  Her  fordstoe  Committee  had  its  own  Planning  Officer.  At  the  Appointed 
Day,  1st  July,  194^  following  the  passing  of  the  1947  Act,  these  Committees  we 
wholi'^CoCty  Authority  for  the 


Present  Arrangements 

The  County  Council  as  the  Local  Planning  Authorityj  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947-54  exercises  its  functions  largely  by 
means  of  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

The  functions  under  the  Act  of  1947  can  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
categories ; — 


(1)  Development  Control 

The  Act  provides  that  planning  permission  is  required  in  respect  of  any  develop" 
ment  carried  out  after  the  1st  July,  1948,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Committee,  subject 
to  the  scheme  of  delegation,  which  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently,  to  consider 
applications  for  such  permission  and  to  consider  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
making  and  serving  the  various  orders  and  notices  which  a Local  Planning  Authority 
is  empowered  to  make  under  the  Act. 


(2)  Preparation  of  Development  Plans 

The  Act  requires  a Local  Planning  Authority  to  make  a development  plan  which  is  to 
be  followed  by  a further  survey  and  review  at  least  every  five  years.  The  Middlesex 
Development  Plan  was  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
in  June,  1956. 

The  Development  Plan  indicates  broadly  the  pattern  of  the  future  development 
of  Middlesex  and  distinguishes  the  successive  stages  in  the  course  of  which  the 
County  Council  expects  to  see  the  various  developments  undertaken.  The  ultimate 
aim  on  population  is  to  provide  for  a stable  population  of  two  million  persons  and 
the  decentralisation  of  residents  and  industry  for  this  purpose.  The  Plan  takes  the 
first  steps  to  achieve  this  aim.  It  prescribes  the  areas  to  be  used  or  preserved  primarily 
for  residential  purposes  and  the  density  proposals  with  which  new  developments 
will  in  general  be  required  to  conform.  It  similarly  prescribes  the  areas  be  to  devoted 
primarily  to  business  use  and  shopping.  It  plans  to  restrain  the  tendency  for  industry 
to  increase  and  recognises  the  need  for  some  industry  to  move  out  of  the  County. 
Areas  defined  primarily  for  industrial  use  comprise  mainly  the  most  suitable  areas 
already  used  for  that  purpose  and  also  a proportion  of  land  not  yet  industrially 
developed.  These  areas  are  not  to  be  used  for  new  industries  or  industries  coming 
from  outside  the  County  but  are  primarily  reserved  for  the  relocation  of  misplaced 
industry  which  cannot  reasonably  move  out  of  the  County.  The  Development  Plan 
defines  requirements  for  roads,  railways,  water  transport  facilities  and  airfields,  for 
educational  purposes,  hospitals  and  many  classes  of  public  buildings,  for  playing 
fields  and  open  spaces  and  the  surface  working  of  minerals  and  in  addition  for  other 
purposes  which  the  Plan  sets  out.  In  particular,  the  Plan  prescribes  the  area  to  be 
devoted  to  use  as  Green  Belt  and  preserved  free  &om  general  building  development. 
The  Plan  also  provides  for  a number  of  detailed  proposals  for  redevelopment  of 
Areas  of  Comprehensive  Development  and  the  designation  of  numerous  sites  for 
specific  purposes. 


Delegation 

All  the  District  Councils  in  the  County  have  delegated  to  them  similar  powers 
regardless  of  their  size  for  the  exercise  of  development  control  under  Part  HI  of  the 
1947  Act.  The  Delegation  Scheme  was  approved  by  the  then  Minister  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning  in  1948.  A copy  of  the  Scheme  as  amended  in  1950  follows 
(AppendixT.P.l).*  It  provides  that  all  applications  by  private  developers  are  received 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  District  Councils,  which  have  the  right  to  make  the  final 
decision  upon  such  applications  in  all  cases  except  where  the  County  Council 
* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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considers  that  the  proposal  (i)  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  development  plan,  or  (ffl 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  liability  for  compensation,  or  (iii)  affects  any  county  or  trunk 
road. 


Any  applications  coming  within  the  three  exceptions  mentioned  above  are  dealt 
with  by  one  of  the  four  Area  Planning  Committees  in  the  County.  These  Committees 
which  are  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Planning  Committee  are  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  County  Councillors  and  Members  of  District  Councils  in  the  area 
A map  showing  the  division  of  the  County  into  four  planning  areas  follows  CMan 
T.P.2).  ^ 


Objections  may  be  taken  by  either  a District  Council  or  the  County  Council 
to  any  decision  of  the  Area  Planning  Committee.  In  each  case  the  application  is 
referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  whose  decision  is  final,  unless  of  course 
the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  either  by 
way  of  appeal  or,  because  the  proposal  would  involve  a substantial  departure  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Development  Plan,  or  injuriously  affect  the  amenity  of  adjoining 

Applications  made  by  Local  Planning  Authorities,  Local  Authorities  and 
Statutory  Undertakers  are  dealt  with  by  the  Area  Planning  Committee,  to  which  the 
views  of  the  District  Councils  are  reported.  The  Area  Planning  Committee  submits 
recommendations  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  for  final  decision.  The  County 
Council  is  consulted  upon  development  proposed  by  Government  Departments  and 
these  are  considered  and  dealt  with  in  a similar  manner. 

Subject  to  prior  consultation  with  the  County  Council,  the  District  Councils 
may  make  statutory  orders  or  issue  notices  under  the  Act  of  1947  as  follows: 


Orders 

Section  21  (Revocation  and  modification  of  permission  to  develop). 

Section  26  (Powers  relating  to  authorised  use). 

Section  28  (Orders  for  preservation  of  trees  and  woodlands). 

Section  29  (Orders  for  preservation  of  buildings  of  special  architectural  or 
historic  interest). 


Notices 

Section  23  (Enforcement  of  planning  control). 

Section  31  (Control  of  advertisements). 

Section  33  (Power  to  require  proper  maintenance  of  wasteland,  &c.). 


Any  compensation  becoming  payable  in  respect  of  anything  done  by  the  District 
Councds  in  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them  shall  be  borne  by  the  County 
Council  if  the  action  giving  rise  to  compensation  is  approved  by  the  County  Council. 
If  this  IS  not  done,  the  District  Council  itself  beats  the  cost  of  compensation.  The 
cost  mvolved  m the  acquisition  of  land  which  is  the  subject  of  a Purchase  Notice 
under  Section  19  of  the  Act  is  home  by  the  Local  Authority  named  in  the  Notice  as 
confirmed  by  the  Munster. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee’s  functions  under  the  Act  of  1947  it  also  exercises 
® ’’y  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 

If  V u showing  rights  of  way  has  now  been  completed  and  the  Definitive 

Map  has  b^n  approved  mcorporating  amendments  after  appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

Ihe  above  paragraphs  give  an  account  in  outline  of  the  functions  of  the  County 
Council  as  Local  Plannmg  Authority  and  the  way  in  which  these  functions  are  dis- 
chmged  The  foUowing  chart  shows  diagrammatically  the  planning  administration 
County  and  the  subsequent  explanation  gives  in  greater  detail  the  aUocation 
of  functions  between  the  County  Council,  its  Planning  Committee,  the  Area  Planning 
Committees  and  the  District  Councils. 
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C.lA-22 


CENTRAL 

AREA 

COMMITTEE 


NORTH 

AREA 

COMMITTEE 


SOUTH 

AREA 

COMMITTEE 


WEST 

AREA 

COMMITTEE 


D.23-32 


I DISTRICTS 

(4) 

Harrow 

Hendon 

Wembley 

Willesden 


I DISTRICTS 

(9) 

Edmonton 
Enfield 
Finchley 
Friem  Barnet 
Hornsey 
Potters  Bar 
Southgate 
Tottenham 
Wood  Green 


I DISTRICTS 

(6) 

Brentford 

and 

Chiswick 
Feltham 
Heston  and 
Isleworth 
Staines 
Sunbury 
Twickenham 


I DISTRICTS 

(7) 

Acton 
Ealing 
Hayes  and 
Harlington 
Ruislip/ 
Northwood 
Southall 
Uxbridge 
Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton 


A.1-4  'I 

B-5-13  1 , . 

C.  14-22  f explanation  see  following  paragraphs. 

D. 23-32J 

A.  County  Council  as  Local  Planning  Authority 

Part  IT  Plans  and  alterations  and  additions  thereto  under 

orHLtgTdr^cS^^^^^^ 

onR  A ® Maps  and  Statement  under  Part  IV  or  V of  National  Parks 

Act  WtcI  !i°  A®‘’  and  (ii)  proposals  under  Section  35  of  1949 

t"^  ° provisions  of  the  Act:  in 

each  case  prior  to  submission  to  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

3.  To  approve  matters  of  principle  and  poKcy. 
rmtir  Jpi  payable  under  Part  HI  or  Part  YOI  of  the  Town  and 

01  the  powers  delegated  to  them  (see  13  and  30). 

B.  County  Planning  Committee 

Area^Co^tteesT™'^^^*  Council  and  one  representative  from  each  of  four 
and  Luntrv  functions  of  Council  as  Local  Planning  Authority  under  Town 
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6.  To  administer  the  functions  of  Council  under  Part  IV  of  National  Parks  Act, 
1949,  except  as  in  A. 

7.  The  direction  of  County  Planning  OlBcer  and  his  staff. 

8.  To  consider  and  make  decisions  on  objections  made  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council  or  District  Councils  to  decisions  of  Area  Committees  (see  15.) 

9.  To  consider  recommendations  of  Area  Committees  and  make  decisions  on 
applications  where  development  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in,  under,  or  over 
land  of  the  County  Council,  by  a Local  Authority  or  a statutory  Undertaker  except 
when  development  proposed  by  the  County  Council  is  contrary  to  the  Development 
Plan  when  the  application  and  recommendation  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority 
is  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  decision. 

10.  To  consider  recommendations  of  Area  Committees  and  make  observations 
on  development  proposed  by  Government  Departments  (see  19). 

11.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  County  Council  on  matters  of  policy 
and  principle. 

12.  To  consider  decisions  made  by  Area  Committees  on  applications  for 
development  in  the  Green  Belt  which  constitute  a major  departure  from  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  and  recommendations  for  approval  (i)  to  sand  and  gravel  workings,  and 
(u)  to  the  use  of  land  for  the  parking  of  caravans  for  residential  purposes. 

13.  To  consider,  make  decisions  or  recommendations  when  necessary  to  the 
County  Council  on  matters  involving  the  payment  of  compensation. 

C.  Area  Planning  Committees 

(Four  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Plaiming  Committee  consisting  of  one 
Member  appointed  by  each  District  Council  for  the  Area  concerned  and  an  equal 
number  of  Members  appointed  by  the  County  Planning  Committee.) 

14.  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  to  the  County  Planning  Committee 
upon  any  matter  concerning  planning  of  the  Area,  including  preparation  and 
revision  from  time  to  time  of  such  parts  of  the  development  plan  for  County  as 
relate  to  the  Area. 

15.  To  consider  and  make  decisions  on  “ excepted  ” applications  under  Part  III 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  and  applications  under  Section  59 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1954,  subject  to  the  right  of  either  the  District 
Council  or  the  County  Council  to  object,  when  the  application  and  decision  are  then 
referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committees  for  final  decision  (see  8). 

16.  To  co-operate  in  an  advisory  capacity,  as  may  be  necessary  or  as  may  be 

required  by  the  County  Planning  Committee  with  any  other  body  whether  within  | 
or  without  the  County  having  similar  functions.  ; 

17.  To  carry  out,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  such  other  functions  as  may  be  ’ 
assigned  to  it  by  the  County  Planning  Committee  from  time  to  time. 

18.  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  on  applications  where  development 

is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in,  under  or  over  land  of  the  County  Council,  by  a 
Local  Authority  or  a statutory  Undertaker.  i 

19.  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  on  development  proposed  by  ! 
Government  Departments. 

20.  To  consider  and  make  observations  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  on  claims  made  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1954. 

21. ^  To  consider  and  make  recoimnendations  on  the  making  of  diversion  and 
extinguishment  Orders  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949, 
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22.  To  consider  and  make  determinations  under  Section  17  of  the  1947  Act  as  to 

whether  planning  permission  is  required  where  the  application  is  considered  to  be  of 
more  than  local  importance  by  the  District  Council  or  “ 

submitted  by  the  District  Cotmcil.  ” is 

D.  District  Councils  (26) 

23.  Subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  administration  of  the  functions  of  the 

Comty  Council  under  Part  HI  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  1947 
Orders  under  Sections  21,  26,  28  and  29  and  notices  under  Sections  23  an^33  and 
any  statu  ory  order  and  notice  proposed  to  be  made  under  regulations  made  mder 
Section  31,  subject  in  each  case  to  prior  consultation.  Provided  the  County  CoZS 
may  itself  initiate  such  action  and  after  consultation  with  the  District  Zuncd  Zv 
require  the  latter  to  make  such  order  or  serve  such  notice  ^ ^ 

i^M  application  under  Part  HI  of  the  Act  of  1947  and  to  make 

zs.  ss-  ‘ «»•  - c.»t,  cnci 

bp  Ofltt  MIliB  10  ,h, 

(6)  to  give  rise  to  a liability  for  compensation;  or 
(c)  to  affect  any  Coimty  or  Trunk  Road  or  any  land  within  220  feet  of  the 
centre  thereof  and  to  notify  the  applicants  of  all  decisions 

apphcat  Jns”^’'®  ‘1^®  Area  Planning  Committee  on  “ excepted  ” 

26.  Subject  to  any  directions  which  the  County  Council  may  give  to  make 
decisions  on  any  application  submitted  under  Section  31  (AdvertisemenfReWlatioZ 
pless  It  IS  considered  by  the  District  Council  that  an  approval  might  haZ  a pre- 
judicial effect  on  any  amemty  of  County  importance  or  the  safety  of  any  County  road. 

27.  To  make  determinations  under  Section  17  of  the  1947  Act  as  to  whether 
plannmg  permission  is  reqinred  unless  the  application  is  considered  to  be  Tf  more 
(jcT22)*^^  importance  or  unless  the  application  is  submitted  by  the  District  Council 

“P*iot  appellate  proceedings  unless  any  particular  case  is  of  wider  than 
local  interest  or  the  District  Council  requests  the  County  Council  so  to  do 

functZs^°  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  cairying  out  its  delegated 

to  in  2°3  ahnwZ  1^'  PP“P«“s^tion  arising  out  of  statutory  orders  or  notices  referred 
to  in  23  above  unless  such  action  is  approved  by  the  County  Council. 

Purcbas7NZ“  post  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  land  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
Purchase  Notice  if  named  in  the  Notice  as  confirmed  by  the  Minister. 

“‘i'PjP’ster  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  as  Local  Planning 

aZi949  fSZiZ  fT  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 

^t  1949  (planting  of  trees  and  treatment  of  derelict  land)  except  on  land  which 
abuts  on  existing  and  proposed  Trunk  and  classified  roads 

Staff 

has  Deputy, 

for  the?ecSZn  '"'^o  “-P  responsible 

ic  ^ °®pprs  in  the  department.  The  staff  of  the  depart- 

ment  is  shown  on  the  following  Diagram.  ^ 

specialist  experienced  staff  in  the  County  Engineer’s 
Department  who  advise  upon  the  two  aspects  of  Highways  Planning:— 

crmiLi  proposals  including  advice  to  the  County  Council  when 

considering  and  making  recommendations  on  the  draft  orders  to  be  made  under 
the  Ti^k  Roads  Acts,  1936-46  and  the  Special  Roads  Act,  1949. 

(II)  Control  of  Development  fronting  on  Highways. 
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COUNTY  PLANNING  OFFICER 
DEPUTY  COUNTY  PLANNING  OFFICER 
CHIEF  TECHNICAL  OFFICER 


H.Q. 


Development  Plan,  Drawing  Office 
Policy,  Survey, 

Research  and 
Statistics 

Deputy  Chief  Technical  Officer 


Four  Areas  (each) 

Area  Planning 
Officer 


Deputy  Area  Planning  Officer 


Dev.  Control  Dev.  Plan 


1 Principal  Planning  1 Senior  Planning  2 
Assistant  Assistant 

3 Senior  Planning  8 Junior  Planning  2 
Assistants  Assistants/Town 

6 Planning  Planning  1 

Assistants  Draughtsmen 

1 Town  Planning  3 Junior  Draughts- 
Draughtsman  men 


Administrative,  Secretarial  and  Clerical 
1 Chief  Clerk 
1 Deputy  Chief  Clerk 
1 Senior  Records  Clerk 
1 Clerical  Assistant 
7 Personal  Assistants/Secretaries 
6 Clerk/Shorthand  Typists 
6 Junior  Clerks 


Senior  Planning 
Assistants 
Planning 
Assistants 
Draughtsman 


1 Senior  Planning 

Assistant 

2 Planning 

Assistants 
1 Draughtsman 


Technical  71 : 

Clerical  23:  Total  94 


Financial 

Each  District  Council  defrays  the  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  delegated  to  it  by  the  Scheme. 

Compensation  (other  than  for  acquisitions  under  Section  19  con&med  against 
a District  Council)  is  borne  by  the  County  Council  provided  its  approval  is  obtained 
to  the  action  leading  to  compensation 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  County  planning  administration  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Expenditure  and  Income  of  the  County  Council  on  Revenue  Account : — 


Expenditure 

Income 

£ 

£ 

1954-55 

110,760 

1,010 

1955-56 

112,340 

1,070 

1956-57 

132,360 

2,440 
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Experience  Gained  in  the  Present  Town  Planning  Arrangements  including  the 
Delegation  to  the  County  Districts 

In  the  view  of  the  County  Council  the  present  organisation  of  Local  Government 
in  the  area  under  review  is,  so  far  as  Middlesex  is  concerned,  elfective  and  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  relating  to  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Local  Planning  Authority  is  the  County  Council 
and,  as  detailed  earlier  in  this  part  of  the  case,  the  District  Councils  exercise  consider- 
able powers  by  virtue  of  an  extensive  delegation  scheme.  Nevertheless  the  County 
Council  possesses  complex  and  onerous  duties  the  performance  of  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  easy  decision  by  any  rule  of  thumb  method.  Decisions  on  small 
points  are  capable  of  creating  very  far-reaching  precedents.  Decisions  on  apparently 
simple  principles  may  be  of  enormous  consequence  to  the  future  of  the  whole  of 
Middlesex.  For  example,  a special  case  may  be  pleaded  for  a new  industry  coming 
into  the  County  which  may  only  wish  to  employ  two  or  three  persons.  If  granted, 
because  the  employment  position  would  not  be  seriously  aggravated,  precedents 
will  be  created.  Permission  given  in  special  circumstances  to  backland  development 
may  make  it  difficult  to  resist  similar  proposals  nearby  which  would  then  effectively 
change  the  character  of  the  whole  locality. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  of  particular  importance  that  no  delegation  of  functions 
should  amount  to  a relinquishment  of  responsbility  on  any  matter  which  is  capable 
of  possessing  importance  to  the  County  as  a whole.  Delegation  can  only  be  justified 
where  it  is  a means  of  taking  more  easily  the  same  steps  as  the  County  Council  would 
have  taken  had  it  retained  the  powers. 

The  County  Council  has  adopted  in  relation  to  town  planning  a definite  state- 
ment of  policy.  In  addition  it  has  adopted  a Development  Plan  giving  further 
expression  to  that  policy.  But  a reading  of  the  Development  Plan  cannot  yield 
automatically  a decision  as  to  whether  a planning  application  is  in  conformity  with 
the  Plan’s  intentions  or  not.  The  Development  Plan  is  simply  not  designed  for  that 
purpose.  If  that  had  been  so,  the  law  would  not  have  been  enacted  requiring  applica- 
tions to  be  made  after  the  Plan  has  been  approved  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  before 
the  Plan  was  in  existence.  The  Development  Plan  provides  on  6-inch  maps  a broad 
framework  or  pattern  of  land  use  against  which  day-to-day  development  comes  to 
be  considered.  It  is  very  different  from  a Scheme  under  the  1932  Act  on  25-inch 
maps  which  once  approved  left  much  less  discretion  to  the  adnainistering  planning 
authority. 

Development  control  is  a most  important  part  of  the  County  Council’s  duties 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  step  which  determines  what  actually  goes  on  the  ground. 
It  is  no  small  achievement  that  the  Middlesex  County  Council  has  succeeded  in 
delegating  fully  to  the  District  Councils  some  75  per  cent,  of  the  applications  made. 

The  means  by  which  this  very  wide  delegation  has  been  achieved  have  relied 
on  a safeguard  which  enables  the  County  Council  to  decide  which  applications  are 
to  be  “ excepted  ”,  i.e.,  dealt  with  by  its  Area  Committees  or  County  Planning 
Committee.  If  that  safeguard  were  to  be  discarded  the  classes  of  application  to  be 
delegated  would  have  to  be  much  more  closely  defined  (a  difficult  and  impracticable 
task)  and  the  proportion  of  applications  delegated  almost  certainly  would  fall. 

The  County  Council  finds  that  it  is  essential  to  see  all  plans  deposited  with 
planning  applications,  whether  they  are  to  be  excepted  or  not,  and  no  matter  by 
whom  the  decision  to  except  is  made.  The  County  Council  could  not  otherwise 
maintain  supervision  of  the  County’s  progress  and  development. 

Advertisement  control  is  at  present  fully  delegated  to  District  Councils  but  a 
District  Council  may,  if  it  considers  that  approval  might  have  a prejudicial  effect  upon 
any  amenity  of  County  importance  or  the  safety  of  any  County  road  or  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  any  person  upon  the  application,  decide  to  refer  an  advertise- 
ment case  to  the  County  for  decision.  The  difference  tretween  the  practices  of  Local 
Authorities  in  referring  cases  to  the  County  shows  how  completely  impracticable 
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it  would  be  if  it  were  left  to  the  District  Council  to  decide  what  planning  applications 
ought  to  be  decided  by  the  County.  Some  District  Councils  send  no  advertisement 
applications  for  County  decision;  at  the  other  extreme,  others  send  all  applications. 

The  effectiveness  of  a Development  Plan  under  the  1947  Act  depends  as  much 
upon  the  proper  control  of  development  as  it  does  upon  making  a good  plan  to  start 
with,  and  too  much  delegation  of  planning  control  could  lead  to  the  major  intentions 
of  a Plan  being  entirely  negatived.  This  would  occur  through  countless  individual 
decisions  by  a lower-tier  authority  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the  County  Council’s 
overall  Plan  and  policy. 

(Paragraph  3 and  the  Appendix  of  the  White  Paper  on  the  functions  of  County 
and  District  Councils  (Cmnd.  161,  1957)  indicate  that  elsewhere  in  the  country 
places  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more  will  have  the  automatic  right  to  delegation 
of  the  functions  of  the  planning  authority  under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act,  except  for 
the  control  of  development  not  in  accordance  with  the  Development  Plan  and' 
minerals.  In  paragraph  13  it  appears  that  the  Government  regards  the  preparation 
of  Town  Maps  as  appropriate  to  self-contained  towns  at  some  distance  from  other 
towns.  The  delegation  of  development  control  might  possibly  work  in,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  town  map  be  proper  to,  a self-contained  district  in  a provincial 
county  but  it  would  hardly  ensure  that  development  control  would  be  properly 
exercised  in  Middlesex,  which  has  no  self-contained  districts.  Middlesex  is  essentially 
one  large  built-up  area.  The  districts  of  Middlesex  form  integral  parts  of  the  County. 

In  Middlesex  the  County  Map  is  presented  on  the  6-in.  scale — the  scale  used  for 
town  maps  elsewhere.  The  notation  is  the  same  as  the  notation  for  town  maps, 
The  County  Map  might  be  described  as  a town  map  for  the  whole  of  the  County, 
But  it  is  certainly  not  26  separate  town  maps  printed  on  one  set  of  sheets.  If  each 
authority  were  to  prepare  its  own  town  map  on  the  6-in.  scale  there  would  result  a 
series  of  unrelated  plans  based  on  different  standards  and  policies — ^the,  position 
would  revert  to  that  under  the  1932  Act.  The  County’s  function  would  be  reduced  to 
the  advisory  work  of  the  old  joint  planning  committees.  One  particular  difficulty 
that  would  probably  result  from  the  preparation  of  town  maps  by  District  Councils 
would  be  that  they  would  be  submitted  on  different  dates  and  this  would  make 
co-ordination  very  difficult. 

As  to  survey  and  analysis,  this  would  be  of  very  little  value  if  prepared  separately 
for  26  Districts.  Survey  information  to  be  of  any  use  must  relate  to  the  whole  County. 
The  Minister’s  circulars  require  at  the  quinqueimial  review  a comparison  to  be  made 
•of  the  figures  as  at  the  date  of  the  first  survey  with  the  figures  as  at  the  date  of  the 
review.  This  comparison  could  not  be  made  by  adding  up  figures  supplied  by  26 
authorities  and  inevitably  circulated  on  different  bases.) 

Examples  of  the  types  of  development  which  experience  has  shown  can  only  be 
properly  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  are: — 

(a)  Industrial  Development 

It  is  important  that  each  application  should  be  examined  to  ensure  that  the 
particular  firm  is  one  that  can  be  accepted  within  the  policy  of  the  Plan.  Many 
District  Councils  still  seem  to  he  of  the  opinion  that,  provided  land  is  zoned  for 
industry,  almost  any  industrial  proposal  is  acceptable,  yet  this  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  policy  of  the  Minister,  the  Plan  and  the  County  Council. 
It  is  further  necessary  that  there  should  be  a proper  control  over  the  density  of 
industrial  development  by  the  application  of  plot  ratio  and  site  coverage 
limitations. 

(b)  Office  Development 

If  the  policy  of  the  County  Council  is  to  be  implemented,  clearly  office 
development  should  be  controlled  by  the  County.  The  policy  is  that  generally 
there  should  be  no  additional  floor  space  devoted  to  oflSce  use  in  the  inner 
urban  parts  of  Middlesex  and  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
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firnis  at  present  in  London  to  erect  new  premises  in  the  outer  urban  parts  of 
the  County.  Again  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  density  of  development 
conforms  with  plot  ratio  and  site  coverage  limits. 

(c)  Green  Belt  Proposals 

Ail  authorities  on  the  periphery  of  the  County  are  not  by  any  means 
determined  to  see  that  there  are  no  incursions  into  the  Green  Belt.  For  example, 
some  District  Councils  are  not  only  prepared  to  allow  private  development  but 
also  promote  housing  schemes  of  their  own  on  Green  Belt  land.  If  the  Green 
Belt  is  to  be  preserved,  development  there  should  be  subject  to  County  Council 
control.  It  is  appreciated  that  the  larger  developments  in  the  Green  Belt  would 
automatically  come  to  the  County  as  departures  by  the  suggestions  of  the  White 
Paper  but  there  are  many  marginal  proposals  in  the  Green  Belt  which  the 
District  Councils  might  decide  to  regard  as  not  being  departures  from  the 
Plan. 

(d)  Population  and  Density 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  County  Plan  is  to  limit  the  increase  of  population. 
As  the  vacant  land  in  the  County  comes  to  an  end  more  and  more  authorities 
are  pressing  for  development  at  very  high  densities  and  the  County  Council 
should  have  authority  over  any  proposals  where  the  density  exceeds  these  laid 
down  in  the  Greater  London  Plan,  upon  which  the  cartograms  on  the  County 
Map  were  based. 

(e)  Mineral  Working 

Middlesex  provides  an  important  contribution  to  the  sand  and  gravel 
needs  of  Greater  London  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  County  Council  to 
seek  to  ensure  that  adequate  areas  of  gravel  working  are  in  fact  available,  al- 
though development  control  has  been  so  exercised  to  keep  the  temporary 
damage  to  amenities  to  a minimum.  If  mineral  working  were  the  responsibility 
of  District  Councils,  experience  has  shown  that  gravel  working  concerns  would 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  permission  for  further  working  without  taking 
every  case  to  the  Minister  on  appeal. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  could  have  arisen  if  policy  cases  were  decided 
by  District  Councils  under  delegated  or  directly  conferred  powers,  an  examination 
has  been  made  of  cases  where,  since  the  approval  of  the  Development  Plan  (19.6.56), 
the  District  Councils  recommended  action  was  contrary  to  County  Policy  and  the 
Area  or  County  Planning  Committee  did  not  accept  this  recommendation.  Up  to 
31st  January,  1958,  there  were  over  100  such  cases.  Appeals  were  lodged  in  a 
number  of  cases  and  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  Minister,  22  supported  the  County 
Council  and  in  only  five  instances  was  the  decision  against  the  County  Policy. 

It  is  known  that  in  a number  of  cases  the  decision  to  appeal  against  the  Local 
Planning  Authority’s  decision  has  been  influenced  by  the  District  Council’s  support 
to  the  proposal. 

Representatives  of  some  District  Coimcils  on  the  Area  Committees  have  from 
time  to  time  been  heard  to  say  that  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Council  is 
correct  because  the  local  council  knows  best  how  to  plan  its  own  area.  This  is  not 
supported  by  the  Minister’s  decisions,  as  shown  above.  The  figures  given  would  have 
been  greatly  increased  if  the  following  factors  had  not  been  present: — 

(a)  Prior  consultation  between  officers  of  the  County  Planning  Department 
and  officers  of  the  District  Coimcils  during  which  many  differences  of  opinion 
are  resolved.  This  also  avoids  conflict  of  opinion  at  the  meetings  of  the  various 
Area  Planning  Committees. 

(b)  In  numerous  cases  the  recommendations  of  the  District  Councils  are 
not  decided  upon  until  the  views  of  the  County  Planning  Officer  are  expressed 
to  the  Area  Planning  Committees.  Whilst  the  District  Councils  are  in  many 
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instances  prepared  to  raise  no  objection  in  the  light  of  those  views,  it  is  known 
that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  District  ConncU  would  have  dealt  with  the  pro- 
posals differently  had  it  been  able  to  make  a recommendation  without  any 
regard  to  County  Policy.  . . ^ 

Difficulties  have  arisen  because  some  District  Councils  appear  to  concern 
themselves  only  with  land  use  zoning  and  not  with  the  essential  policy  matters  such 
as  where  industrial  firms  move  from  and  the  future  occupation  of  their  existing 
premises.  This  attitude  is  general  with  some  District  Councils  and  is  exemplified 
by  the  many  consenting  recommendations  received  from  them,  which  include  no 
restrictive  conditions  as  to  use,  e.g.,  a condition  requiring  that  proposed  industrial 
premises  shall  only  be  occupied  by  existing  Middlesex  firms.  Some  District  Councils 
have  accepted  applications  for  industrial  buildings  without  the  necessary  Industrial 
Development  Certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Districts  also  vary  considerably 
in  their  understanding,  appreciation  and  application  of  codes  such  as  daylighting, 

plot  ratio  and  density.  . , ^ i j r - , 

Under  the  present  system  these  matters  cannot  be  said  to  be  actual  defects,  but 
they  are  potential  defects  which  it  is  submitted  would  become  actual  defects  if  the 
County  Council’s  powers  and  duties  as  Local  Planning  Authority  were  to  be  dimin- 
ished in  favour  of  District  Councils.  . 

The  case  of  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of  this  function  as 
between  District  Councils  and  the  County  Council  is  for  the  retention  almost  un- 
changed of  the  status  quo  in  Middlesex. 

The  County  Council  is  strengthened  in  this  view  by  the  following  furthei 

factors: — . . , • i.  i. 

(1)  Many  of  the  applications  received  in  Middlesex  cannot  be  dealt  with  other- 
wise than  by  a specialised  staff.  For  example,  those  involving  the  investigation  of  the 
suitability  of  particular  industrial  applicants,  the  application  of  the  daylighting  codes 
residential  density  and  plot  ratio  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  trained  town  planners. 
The  White  Paper  in  paragraph  7,  in  fact,  recognises  that  highly  specialised  staff  have 
been  required  by  County  Councils  to  carry  out  their  planning  responsibilities. 
Before  the  Appointed  Day  not  all  the  District  Councils  possessed  specialised  planning 
staff  and  to-day  the  position  is  much  the  same.  The  County  Council  has  recruited 
the  well-qualified  staff  which  is  essential  for  the  planning  of  a quarter  of  Greater 
London. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  consideration  of  proposals  con- 
cerning highways  whether  they  be  new  road  proposals  or  applications  for  development 
fronting  on  highways . The  County  Council  has  been  dealing  with  development  control 
work  for  over  24  years  since  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1934,  gave  powers 
to  the  Council.  In  respect  of  both  these  types  of  case  the  County  Council 
possesses  a specialist  staff  bnilt  up  over  a long  number  of  years. 

The  necessity  for  uniformity  of  principles  and  their  application  over  a large 
area  is  particularly  shown  by  this  function,  where  nearly  all  major  projects  affect 
more  than  one  district  and  it  is  essential  for  all  standard  principles  to  be  applied  to 
every  development  application. 

(2)  The  County  Council  bears  virtually  all  the  compensation  costs  incurred  in 

the  exercise  of  planning  powers  as  such  and  this  practice  is  recognised  by  the  fact 
that  planning  grants  are  included  in  the  block  grant  to  be  paid  to  County  Councils. 
If  the  County  bears  the  cost  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  that,  to  a large  extent,  it 
should  administer  town  planning  directly.  , , 

(3)  The  Middlesex  Delegation  Scheme  is  extremely  generous  to  the  District 
Councils.  It  is  relevant  to  consider  planning  functions  in  Middlesex  in  relation  to 
Greater  London  because  the  overall  object  the  of  County  Council’s  general  planning 
policy,  as  expressed  in  the  Report  of  Survey  accompanying  the  County  Development 
Plan,  is  to  cultivate  the  efficient  individuality  of  Middlesex  within  Greater  London 
as  a Metropolitan  County  interdependent  with  the  Commonwealth  capital. 
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(4)  The  present  arrangements  for  planning  administration  in  Middlesex  have 
worked  well  and  any  defects  are  only  of  a minor  nature  as  will  be  seen  below.  Much 
has  been  achieved  particularly  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt, 
the  restraint  of  industrial  influx  into  the  County  and  the  reversal  of  the  trend  of 
increasing  population.  These  are  mentioned  as  they  are  fundamental  to  the  success 
of  the  Development  Plan  and,  in  fact,  to  the  policy  adopted  by  successive  Govern- 
ments for  Greater  London  Regional  planning. 

AcMevements 

Green  Belt.  It  was  not  until  the  County  Council  prepared  the  Development 
Plan  that  the  Green  Belt  was  defined  on  maps  sufficiently  large  in  scale  to  be  read. 
The  Written  Statement  to  the  Development  Plan  contains  the  following  clauses : — 

“ 13.  The  preservation  of  a stretch  of  open  country  completely  encircling  the 
built-up  area  of  Greater  London,  which  will  not  only  act  as  a barrier  against  the 
further  outward  spread  of  development  but  also  provide  an  area  in  which  residents 
of  the  built-up  areas  can  find  recreation  and  enjoyment,  is  an  essential  item  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan. 

14.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  with  certain 
assistance  from  other  Local  Authorities,  purchased  or  safeguarded  some  6,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  County.  Not  all  this  land  is  subject  to  the  Green 
Belt  (London  and  Home  Counties)  Act,  1938,  but  the  County  Council’s  policy  in 
the  Development  Plan  is  now  to  preserve  free  from  general  building  development 
the  entire  area  marked  on  the  County  Map  as  Green  Belt,  following  the  proposal  of 
the  Greater  London  Plan  to  establish  such  a Green  Belt  Ring.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  County  Council  has  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  this  purpose 
in  adjacent  areas  of  neighbouring  counties. 

15.  Within  the  land  so  marked  the  County  Council  will  strictly  control  builuing 
development  and  safeguard  agriculture  and  forestry  and  wholly  rural  uses  as  appro- 
priate. But  developments  for  other  purposes  compatible  with  the  Green  Belt  policy 
will  be  permissible  on  their  merits.” 

The  area  defined  for  Green  Belt  in  the  Draft  Development  Plan  was  accepted 
almost  without  amendment  by  the  Minister  when  he  approved  the  Plan.  In  spite  of 
numerous  applications  for  development,  often  pressed  at  inquiries  before  the 
Minister’s  Inspectors,  the  boundaries  have  been  effectively  held. 

Since  the  County  Council  became  the  planning  authority  over  400  applications 
to  build  in  the  Green  Belt  have  been  refused,  amounting  to  some  10,000  acres. 

Industry.  No  policy  on  population  could  be  effective  without  parallel  action . 
on  industry  and  employment.  Since  1948  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  County 
Council  to  control  the  increase  of  employment  opportunities  by  limiting  the  alloca- 
tion of  land  for  industry  and  by  restraining  the  entry  of  new  industry  into  the 
County. 

Before  the  war  employment  was  increasing  in  Middlesex  by  an  average  annual 
figure  of  some  22,000  persons.  Since  the  County  Council  became  planning  authority 
this  increase  has  been  halved. 

The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  when  conveying  approval  to 
the  County  Development  Plan,  strengthened  the  policy  statements  making  it  quite 
clear  that  the  land  allocated  for  industry  should  not  be  made  available  for  industry 
wishing  to  move  into  the  Greater  London  Area  and  that  it  is  intended  for  the  re- 
location of  misplaced  industry  which  cannot  reasonably  move  outside  the  County. 
To  give  effect  to  this  policy  the  County  Council  has  this  year,  for  the  second  year  in 
succession  provided  in  the  budget  the  sum  of  £200,000  for  capital  expenditure  on 
(a)  the  acquisition  of  vacated  or  non-conforming  industrial  premises  and  (i)  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  vacant  land  allocated  for  industry. 

The  implementation  of  this  policy  by  such  acquisitions  is  now  proceeding. 

Population.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  County  Council  declared  as  one  of  the 
S 
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cardinal  points  of  policy  for  the  County  that  the  population  Middlesex  can  accom- 
modate with  good  environmental  standards  for  all  was  approamately  two  million 
persons.  This  policy  was  adopted  in  the  Development  Plan  and  is  expressed  in  Clause 
17  of  the  Written  Statement. 

Between  the  wars  the  population  within  the  County  was  expanding  at  a greater 
rate  than  anywhere  else.  The  immediate  post-war  years  showed  the  previous  trend 
to  continue.  The  rate  of  increase,  however,  slowed  down  after  1948  (the  year  the 
County  became  the  Local  Planning  Authority).  Since  the  1951  Census  the  population 
of  the  County  has  fallen  by  20,000  persons.  The  former  trend  has  thus  been  put  into 
reverse.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority  s policy  is  even  more 
striking  in  the  inner  urban  and  more  overcrowded  districts. 

Defects 

1.  During  1952-54  a Committee  known  as  the  Middlesex  Local  Government 
Conference  Committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
District  Councils,  considered  whether  and  in  what  way  greater  and  fuller  delegation 
could  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law. 

The  Committee  examined  the  arrangements  governing,  inter  alia,  the  administra- 
tion of  planning.  Owing  to  the  Government’s  White  Papers  on  Local  Government, 
the  conclusions  reached  were  not  implemented. 

The  proposals  of  the  Conference  Committee  which  the  County  Council  accepted 
as  a basis  for  agreement  would  have  the  following  effect  upon  the  present  Delegation 
Scheme: — 

(a)  The  District  Councils  to  have  the  power  to  take  enforcement  action 
without  the  necessity  of  prior  consultation  with  the  County  Council  which  is  at 
present  required:  the  County  Council  to  retain  concurrent  powers  and  its  power 
to  act  in  default  of  a District  Council. 

(b)  At  present  the  following  applications  stand  referred  to  the  Area 
Planning  Committees  or  the  County  Planning  Committee: 

(1)  “ Excepted  cases  ”,  i.e.,  applications— 

(a)  likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  by  reason  of  liability  to 
prejudice  the  (proposed)  development  plan ; 

(b)  likely  to  give  rise  to  a liability  for  compensation; 

(c)  affecting  any  County  or  Trunk  Road  or  any  land  within  220 
feet  of  the  centre  thereof. 

(2)  Development  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in,  under  or  over  land  of 

the  Council,  a Local  Authority,  a statutory  Undertaker. 

In  lieu  it  was  proposed  by  the  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference 
Committee  that  the  following  applications  shall  stand  referred  to  Area  Planning 
Committees  or  the  County  Planning  Committee: — 

(i)  proposals  contrary  to  Development  Plan  proposals; 

(ii)  cases  likely  to  give  rise  to  a claim  for  compensation; 

(iii)  cases  where  development  is  proposed  near  to  the  boundary  of  a neigh- 
bouring Local  Authority  unless  the  County  District  Council  within  whose  area 
the  site  is  located  and  the  neighbouring  Local  Authority  agree  upon  a decision, 

(iv)  cases  affecting  any  County  or  Trunk  Road,  or  any  land  within  220  feet 
of  the  centre  thereof ; 

(v)  cases  where  development  proposed  would  exceed  the  density  proposed 
in  the  Greater  London  Plan; 

(vi)  cases  within  Comprehensive  Development  Areas  where  it  is  proposed 
to  grant  permission  other  than  a temporary  permission; 
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(vii)  “ excepted  ” cases  and  applications  or  proposals  of  Government 
Departments,  the  County  Council  and  Coimty  District  Councils; 

Provided  also  that  no  case  shall  require  to  be  referred  to  the  County  Council  solely 
on  highway  grounds  relating  to  District  Roads. 

(c)  The  District  Councils  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  as 
Local  Planning  Authority  in  regard  to  the  Control  of  Advertisements  in  Areas 
of  Special  Control  except  where  compensation  may  be  payable.’ 

(d)  Any  increased  expenditure  incurred  in  the  administration  of  delegated 
Town  Planning  powers  to  be  borne  by  the  District  Council  concerned. 

(e)  Details  of  all  permissions  or  approvals  granted  by  the  District  Councils 
shall  be  supplied  to  the  County  Council. 

2.  In  March,  1957,  the  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Councils’  Association 
raised  with  the  County  Council  the  following  further  points ; — 

{a)  The  question  of  consultation  with  adjoining  owners  where  the  question 
of  departure  from  the-Development  Plan  is  likely  to  cause  injurious  affection  to 
adjoining  premises ; 

(b)  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Development 
Plans)  Direction,  1954  and 

(c)  the  question  as  to  whether  once  a Development  Plan  has  been  approved, 
wider  powers  of  delegation  can  be  given  subject  to  suitable  machinery  to  ensure 
that  decisions  involving  a departure  from  the  plan  are  specially  dealt  with. 

So  far  as  point  (a)  is  concerned,  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
District  Councils  where  the  question  has  been  raised  which  would  appear  to  have  met 
the  Council’s  wishes  in  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  points  (6)  and  (c)  the  position  is  as  follows: — 

(b)  The  duties  imposed  by  the  Town  and  County  Planning  (Development 
Plans)  Direction,  1954. 

This  authorises  the  Local  Planning  Authority  to  grant  permission  for  develop- 
ment contrary  to  the  Development  Plan  but  requires  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister 
cases  which  either  involve  a substantial  departure  from  the  provisions  of  the  Plan 
or  which  injuriously  affect  the  amenity  of  adjoining  land.  Other  departures  of  a 
minor  character  may  be  determined  by  the  Local  Planning  Authority  and  the 
decision  merely  notified  to  the  Ministry.  The  Direction  also  provides  that  where 
permisission  for  a departure  is  granted  by  a Council  under  delegated  power  the 
written  concurrence  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority  must  be  first  obtained  but  the 
Minister’s  Circular  on  the  Direction  states  that  requirement  for  concurrence  does 
not  preclude  delegation  of  the  discretion  to  grant  permission  provided  a further 
Direction  of  the  Minister  is  obtained  in  the  particular  case  removing  the  require- 
ment for  concurrence. 

It  is  not  clear  at  present  whether  the  Borough  and  District  Councils’  Association 
merely  seek  the  right  . to  refer  to  the  Minister  substantial  departures  and  notify  him 
of  minor  departures  or  whether  they  seek  the  delegation  to  Local  Authorities  of 
deciding  applications  contrary  to  the  Development  Plan  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  County  Council,  subject  to  special  procedure  as  visualised  in  (c)  below. 
The  County  Council  is  opposed  to  either  suggestion.  Development  Plan  departures 
should  continue  to  be  matters  for  the  County  Coimcil  (this  was  accepted  in  the  Local 
Government  Conference  Committee  Report)  and  consequently  the  machinery  of 
reference  and  notification  to  the  Minister  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 

(c)  the  question  as  to  whether  once  a Development  Plan  has  been  approved, 
wider  powers  of  delegation  can  be  given  subject  to  suitable  machinery  to  ensure 
that  decisions  involving  a departure  from  the  Plan  are  specially  dealt  with. 

The  County  Council’s  view  is  that  any  delegation  additional  to  that  accepted  as 

a basis  for  agreement  by  the  County  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local 
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Government  Conference  Committee  previously  referred  to  woidd  make  the  organisa- 
tion of  local  government  for  the  purpose  of  planning  adimnistration  less  effective 

mftwo  matters  which  in  as  much  as  the  County  Council  are  suggesting 
alterations  to  the  present  arrangements  may  be  termed  defects.  These  are  as  follows 

(a)  Under  the  existing  Delegation  Scheme  development  propos^  to  be 
carried  out  by  a statutory  undertaking  is  not  delegated  to  the  District  Couto^^^ 
and  is  required  to  be  considered  by  the  Area  Comimttees  and  the  County 
CnLg  Committee.  In  fact  the  great  majority  of  applications  fr^ 
Undertakers  are  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  electricity  sub-stations.  The 
CoXcouncil  feels  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  such  applications  to  be  con- 
^Led  by  either  the  Area  or  County  Planning  Commttee  and  consequently 
the  remedy  which  will  be  suggested  under  Heading  III  hereof  is  that  the  Delega- 
tion ScheL  should  be  altered  to  provide  for  delegation  of  these  applications 
to  District  Councils. 

(b)  It  is  known  that  the  Minister  contemplates  that  there  should  be  stacter 
advertisement  control  in  all  areas  of  high  amenity  and  that  he  will  mdra^^^ 
types  of  area  which  should  be  considered  for 

memorandum  of  June,  1956.  The  memorandum  of  June,  1956,  contains  the 
following  paragraphs: — 

“ 1.  The  Minister  has  been  reviewing  the  working  of  the  control  of 
advertisements. 

2.  In  general  he  finds  the  results  disappointing  and  he  believes  that 
many  Local  Authorities  share  this  feeling.  He  thmks  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  outdoor  advertising  ought  to  be  strictly  controlled  in  all  areas 
of  high  amenity,  whether  urban  or  rural,  and  indeed  tluoughout  the 
countryside.  For  this  purpose  he  believes  that  a more  positive  approach 
may  be  required.  At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be  appropriate  to  allow 
somewhat  greater  freedom  to  the  advertisers  in  areas  vyhere  it  is  accepted 
that  ontdoor  advertising  is  not  out  of  place.  The  Minister  is  prepared  to 
consider,  for  these  purposes,  any  necessary  amendments  of  th®  jown  and 
Country  Planning  (Control  of  Advertisements)  Regulations,  1948. 

3.  The  Minister  is  disposed  to  think  that  all  National  Parks,  areas  of 

great  landscape  value,  areas  designated  as  green  belts  and  the  finer  parts  of 
towns  of  architectural  and  historic  importance  ought  to  be  defined  m 
accordance  with  the  regulations  as  areas  of  ‘ special  control  ; and  he  further 
suggests  that  whereever  an  area  of  the  countryside  is  brought  under  special 
control,’  it  may  well  be  appropriate  to  include  the  villages,  and  even  some 
of  the  small  country  towns.”  u 

Under  the  present  delegation  scheme,  areas  of  special  control  would  require 
the  County  Council’s  approval.  From  the  Minister’s  memorandum  it  appears  clear 
that  at  least  those  parts  of  the  County  shown  as  Green  Belt  should  be  areas  of  specif 
control.  Substantial  parts  of  the  County  will  therefore  be  in  areas  of  special  control. 

Experience  of  the  way  in  which  District  Councils  at  present  exercise  their 
delegated  control  of  advertisements  suggests  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  reserve  lor 
the  County  Council  the  right  to  consider  all  applications  withm  areas  ot  speci 
control.  It  has  been  noticed  for  instance  that  a District  Council  approved  a “rmb 
of  advertisements  on  a road  within  its  area,  but  on  the  other  hand  on  the  road  fol  - 
ing  the  same  route,  two  other  District  CouncUs  have  secured  the  County  <-0™“ 
approval  to  remove  existing  advertisements.  This  is  an  example  .. 

which  are  ineffective  and  inconvenient  and  it  would  seem  that  reasonable  unuorim  y 
of  control  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  County  Council  dealing  with  all  advertise- 
ment applications  in  areas  of  special  control. 
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In  most  provincial  Counties  advertisement  control  has  not  been  delegated  to 
District  Councils  and  the  large  advertising  concerns  and  such  organisations  as 
petrol  companies  have  been  able  to  discuss  in  general  terms  with  planning  authorities 
what  their  proposals  are  to  be  with  a view  to  seeking  general  agreement  to  the  kind 
of  advertisement  that  will  be  acceptable.  In  Middlesex  it  has  invariably  been 
necessary,  when  there  has  been  an  approach  from  one  of  these  large  organisations, 
to  say  that,  since  control  is  delegated,  the  only  course  open  to  them  is  to  approach  all 
the  District  Councils  separately. 

Re-development  and  Slum  Clearance 

Most  of  the  vacant  land  in  Middlesex  zoned  for  residence  has  now  been  de- 
veloped. In  future,  housing  in  Middlesex  will  largely  consist  of  slum  clearance  and 
re-development.  The  statutory  responsibility  for  re-development  at  present  rests 
with  the  District  Councils.  Sometimes  they  work  under  housing  powers  and  some- 
times. in  comprehensive  development  areas,  under  planning  powers.  Some  re- 
development has  already  been  undertaken  and  there  are  further  schemes  in  course 
of  preparation  but  the  District  Councils  have  not  been  able  to  make  really  sub- 
stantial progress  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a)  Pressure  to  find  accommodation  for  families  on  the  waiting  lists  can 
mean  that  accommodation  in  new  residential  buildings  in  areas  being  re- 
developed is  used  to  take  people  off  waiting  lists  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  homes  for  those  who  would  be  displaced  by  the  next  re-develop- 
ment project  due  for  commencement.  When  an  Authority  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  build  accommodation  to  re-house  those  who  will  be  displaced  by 
schemes  of  re-development,  there  is  a danger  that  slum  clearance  will  be  brought 
to  a standstill. 

(b)  Areas  where  re-development  is  most  necessary  are  mainly  within  the 
inner  districts  of  the  County.  What  each  inner  district  can  do  is  limited  by  the 
financial  resources  of  that  District  Council. 

(c)  The  District  Councils  have  to  face  the  high  cost  of  acquiring  individual 
industrial  sites  which  should  be  incorporated  in  their  re-development  schemes. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  progress  on  re-development  has  been  limited,  the 

amount  of  work  undertaken  varies  from  one  district  to  another.  Some  Authorities 
have  carried  out  substantial  schemes  but  others  have  so  far  hardly  done  anything 
at  all. 

In  the  County  of  London  not  only  the  MetropoUtan  Borough  Councils  but  the 
County  Council  is  able  to  carry  out  re-development.  Because  of  this  it  is  possible 
to  spread  the  cost  over  the  whole  area  and  the  London  County  Council  has  under- 
taken numerous  re-development  schemes  which  it  carries  out  as  a joint  measure 
with  the  application  of  its  planning  policy  to  relocate  and  decentralise  non-con- 
forming industry.  London  has  a great  advantage  in  being  able  to  initiate  clearance 
of  obsolete  property  because  it  has  out-county  housing  powers  which  enable  it  to 
find  accommodation  for  the  overspill  resulting  from  its  re-development.  It  is  able 
to  take  a county-wide  view  of  its  problems  and  to  deal  with  its  re-development  areas 
on  a reasonably  uniform  basis. 


Conclusion 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  re-development  and  slum  clearance,  the  present 
arrangements  in  Middlesex  work  well  and  are  beneficial  to  the  District  Councils. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  minor  matters  relating  to : — 

(1)  Electricity  Sub-Stations,  and 

(2)  Advertisement  Control, 
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no  Change  can  be  visuahsed  which  would  improve  the  effectiveness  and  convenience 
of  the  present  arrangements  for  the  admimstration  of  planmng  in  Middlesex, 

n The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  m the  present  arragnements 
for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole, 
in.  The  County  Councirs  views  on  how  the  defects  mentioned  above  may  be 

remedied  are  as  follows  t ^ ^ xi.  ai.  i 

(D  Electricity  Sub-Stations : all  proposals  for  sub-stations  other  than  large 
trunk  sub-stations  could  and  should  be  delegated  to  the  District  Cornells 

(ii)  Advertisement  Control:  the  County  Council  to  reserve  the  right  to 
consider  all  applications  within  areas  of  special  control, 

(iii)  The  County  Council  considers  that  the  grantmg  of  additional  housing 
powis  regarding  re-development  and  slum  clearance  witMn  the  punty  would 
needlessly  conflict  with  District  Councils  and  that  the  problem  is  better  pursued 
by  consultations  and  co-operation  with  the  District  Coiwcils,  who  already 
have  the  necessary  powers.  There  would  be  advantage  in  the  County  Council 
being  given  out-county  housing  powers. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 

Act.  1949 

I The  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  can  be  divided  into  two  categories, 
those  relating  to  public  rights  of  way  Part  IV  of  the  Act  and  certain  miscellaneous 
powers  relating  to  amenity. 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act 
1.  The  Survey  of  Rights  of  Way  , . , . 

Part  IV  of  the  Act  requires  the  County  Council,  as  Surveying  Authority,  to 
carry  out  a survey  of  all  land  in  its  area  over  which  a right  of  way  is  alleged  to  exist, 
and  to  prepare  initially  a draft  Map  and  Statement  showing  footpaths,  bridleways 
or  roads  used  as  pubUe  paths  wherever  such  rights  subsisted  or  were  reasonably 
alleged  to  have  subsisted  at  the  relevant  date.  The  Act  further  requires  that  before 
carrying  out  the  survey  the  County  Council  should  consult  with  District  Councils 
regarding  the  provision  of  information  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  is  fully  buUt-up, 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  approved  the  following  resolution 
of  the  County  Council  in  1951 : — 

“ That,  in  pursuance  of  Section  35  (4)  of  the  Act,  there  should  be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  Survey  provisions  of  the  Act,  those  parts  of  the 
County  which  appeared  to  the  County  Council  to  be  so  fully  developed  that  it 
was  inexpedient  that  those  provisions  should  apply  thereto,” 

As  a consequence  of  this  resolution  a survey  has  been  made  of  an  area  com- 
prising:— 

(a)  The  whole  of  the  areas  of  Enfield,  Wembley  and  Potters  Bar, 

(i)  Parts  of  the  following  districts: — 

Brentford  and  Chiswick, 

Ealing, 

Edmonton, 

Finchley, 

Harrow, 

Hendon, 

Heston  and  Isleworth, 

Hornsey, 

Southall, 

Southgate, 


Tottenham, 

Twickenham, 

Uxbridge, 

Willesden, 

Feltham, 

Hayes  and  Harlington, 
Ruislip-Northwood, 

Staines, 

Sunbury, 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton, 


Acton,  Wood  Green  and  Friern  Barnet  were  completely  excluded  from  the 


survey. 
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Welsh  Harp  (Brent  Reservoir— partly  in  Borough  of  Hendon,  partly  in 

Borough  of  Wembley  and  partly  in  Borough  of  Willesden). 

Perivale  Wood  (Borough  of  Ealing). 

Osterley  Park  (partly  in  Borough  of  Southall  and  partly  in  Borough  of 

Heston  and  Isleworth). 

Whitewebbs  Park  (Borough  of  Enfield). 

Syon  Park  (Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth). 

Kenwood  Sand  Pit  (Borough  of  Finchley). 

The  importance  of  the  notification  by  the  Conservancy  to  the  Local  Planning 
Authority  of  the  areas  under  this  section  lies  in  the  requirement  now  contained  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  General  Development  Order,  1950,  whereby  Local 
Planning  Authorities  must  consult  with  the  Conservancy  before  giving  permission 
for  development  in  these  areas.  Such  consultation  has,  in  fact,  frequently  taken 
place. 

Section  21  of  Part  HI  of  the  Act  empowers  the  County  Council  to  set  up  local 
nature  reserves,  and  District  Councils  may  exercise  similar  powers  with  the  consent 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  County  Council.  Where  the  County  Council 
refuses  consent,  the  District  Council  may  apply  to  the  Minister  who  decides.  More- 
over, Section  21  applies  to  the  Local  Authorities  (including  the  County  Council) 
all  the  powers  given  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  for  the  making  of  agreements  or  the 
compulsory  acquisition  or  maintenance  of  land  set  out  above;  though  in  the  exercise 
of  these  powers  by  the  County  Council  the  criterion  is  not  the  national  interest  but 
the  local  interest. 

In  Middlesex  the  initiative  in  providing  these  local  reserves  lies  with  the  District 
Councils.  One  such  reserve  has  been  set  up  in  Ruislip,  but  apart  from  the  inclusion 
of  the  Areas  of  Special  Interest  in  the  Development  Plan  under  Section  23,  no  further 
action  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  flora  and  fauna  in  Middlesex. 

In  view  of  the  highly  urban  character  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  the  powers 
conferred  on  Local  Planning  Authorities  under  Parts  I and  II  of  the  Act  (relating  to 
National  Parks)  and  Part  V (public  access  to  open  country)  do  not  apply  to  the 
County  Council. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  exercising  the  functions  authorised  by  the  Act  in  the  Greater  London 
Review  Area  as  a whole,  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

1.  ROADS 

Introduction 
Trunk  Roads 

The  powers  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  respect  of  these  roads,  which  are  the 
prmcipal  roads  in  Great  Britain  constituting  the  national  system  of  routes  for 
toough  traffic,  emanate  from  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936,  and  are  extended  by  the 
Trunk  Roads  Act,  1946,  and  the  Special  Roads  Act,  1949. 

County  Roads 

Section  11  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  provided  that  every  road  in  a 
county  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  a main  road  within  the  meaning  of  the  Highways 
and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  shall  be  wholly  maintained  and  repaired 
By  the  Council  of  the  County  in  which  the  road  is  situate  and  such  Councils  were 
declared  to  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a Highway  Board. 
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o ^ 1 Section  provided  that  any  Urban  Authority,  including  a 

Sub-S^tion  2 of  tha  “'J  months  after  the  appointed  day  or  within 
Borough  road  in  its  district  becoming  a mam  road,  claim  to 

twelve  months  after  the  da  and  repairing  a mam  road  within  the 

retain  the  powers  Amhority  was  entitled  to  retain  the  same  and  had  the 

district.  Thereupon  the^^^^^^^^  in  it  and  the 

same  powers  and  duties  * to  such  Authority  of  an  annual  sum  towards 

aHoL'^rmiTenle  and  mpair  and  reasonable  improvements  connected  with 
the  maintenance  Md  W 1898^  any  Urban 

Authoritv'^in  W County  which  under  the  provisions  of  Section  11  of  the  Act  of 
Authority  in  the  tmun  Y , . ^ maintaining  and  repairing  any  mam 

1888  clamed  to  retain  p ^rtheless  give  notice  to  the  County  Council  of  its 

road  f gji  should  resume  the  powers  and  duties  aforesaid  and 

ss  » s- ».  - «<>>'  “»«  « 

£7Z««le«.y=l.i5»^ 

Morto  theLocal^  maintenance  of  all 

with  the  various  Dis  County  with  the  object  of  achieving  standardisa- 

c“unc]l^^or  miUmin^  the  roads.  This  process  was  available  m Middlesex  by 

UnleMhS'Gov^^^^  County  Council  became  the  High- 

A n^n  1st  April  1930  for  every  road  in  the  County  which  was  a mam 

Td“h  “th  Sad  Lt  been  paLed,  would  have  become  a main  road, 
^e  CounS  Council  also  became  a Highway  Authority  for  all  classified  roads  in 
Urban  Districts  (which  includes  non-county  boroughs).  Every  road  for  which  the 
SuSy  Council  was  to  be  tte  , . . 

sitioTsa  of  the  Act  of  1929  gives  the  District  Council  power  to  claim  the 
exerciH  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair  o county  roads  m thetr  district 
as  Highway  Authority  where  the  district  has  a population  exceeding  ^0,000. 

The  effect  of  the  proviso  in  Section  32(3)  was  that  as  regards  such  roads  as  the 
Minister  declared  to  be  roads  constructed  or  improved  with  the  aid  of  grants  made 
to  the  County  Council  under  the  Development  and  Road  Improvements  Fmds 
Act  1909,  and  as  regards  all  other  roads  which  were  ntain  roads  on  27th  March, 
1929  in  every  part  of  the  County  (except  in  the  nine  districts  which  had  not  suirend- 
Ked  their  powers  to  the  County  Council),  the  powers  remained  vested  in  the  County 

Council  untU  the  Minister  should  otherwise  order. 

The  County  Council  then  suggested  to  the  District  Councils  which  insiste 
upon  claiming  that  if  they  would  accept  uniformity  in  respect  of  f 

tive  matters  going  beyond  the  County  Council  s legal  liability  under  the  Act,  the 
County  Council  would  be  prepared  to  treat  financially  such  District  Councils  as  if 
the  roads  were  vested  in  the  County  Council.  Co-ordinating  agreements  were  pr - 
pared  on  these  lines,  the  financial  provisions  thereof  being  the  same  for  claimed 
and  “ agency  ” roads.  The  position  therefore  is  that  all  County  roads,  i.e.,  mai 
roads  and  classified  roads  in  the  County  fall,  under  existing  arrangements,  mto  one 
of  the  three  following  categories 

A.  Directly  maintained  by  the  County  Council.  _ 

B.  “ Agency  ” roads,  i.e.,  maintained  by  the  District  Council  on  heha 

oftheCounty  Council,  or  , u- v,  ni.trid 

C.  “ Claimed  ” roads,  i.e..  County  roads  in  respect  of  which  the  District 

Council  has  claimed  to  exercise  the  right  to  maintain  and  repair. 

°***By  to  rapression  is  meant  all  those  roads  in  the  County  which,  being  neither 
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Trunk  roads  nor  County  roads,  are  vested  in  the  District  Counciis,  which  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Highway  Authority  in  respect  of  these  by  virtue  of  various  powers 
contained  in  the  statutes  dating  from  the  Highway  Act,  1835. 

PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
Construction  of  new  roads 

Trunk  roads  are  constructed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  he  does  this  either 
by  utilising  the  County  Council  as  his  agent,  in  which  case  the  Council  enters  into 
the  contract  with  the  constructing  contractors  or  by  himself  employing  contractors 
direct  with  the  assistance  of  consulting  engineers.  The  Minister  approves  the  scheme 
and  bears  the  cost. 

Roads  destined  to  be  County  roads  are  generally  constructed  by  the  County 
Council  but  in  a few  cases  parts  of  County  roads  have  been  constructed  by  District 
Councils  as  agents  of  the  County  Council.  In  such  a case  the  expense  is  borne  by 
the  County  Council  and  the  scheme  is  carried  out  to  the  approval  of  the  County 
Council. 

District  roads  are  constructed  either  by  the  District  Council  concerned  or  by 
private  developers  and  subsequently  adopted  as  public  highways. 

The  County  Council  has  completed  the  following  schemes  of  major  road  con- 
struction : — 


Bamet  Bye-Pass  

9-88 

Cambridge  Road  

6-57 

Colnbiook  Bye-Pass 

0-97 

Cromwell  Road  

1-72 

“ D ” Ring  Road  (Airport  Diversion) 

1-94 

Fryent  Way  

1-49 

Harrow  Watford  Road — 

St.  Thomas  Drive,  George  V Avenue 

1-25 

Imperial  Drive,  Alexandra  Avenue 

2-25 

— 

3-50 

Great  Chertsey  Road 

5-05 

Great  South-West  Road 

3-02 

Great  West  Road  

5-10 

North  Circular  Road 

16-34 

Sudbury  Court  Drive 

0-52 

Sudbury  Spur 

1-17 

Watford  Bye-Pass 

6-23 

Western  Avenue 

11-03 

74-53  miles. 

The  County  Development  Plan  shows  the  County  Council’s  proposals  for 
further  major  road  constructions,  taking  into  account  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  regarding  the  “ D ” Ring  Road,  as  follows : — 


New  Trunk  Roads 

. . 35’15  miles 

Conversions  to  Trunk  Roads  . . 

8*48  miles 

Total  . . 

..  43-63  miles 

New  County  Roads — 

Class  I 

. . 22-35  miles 

Class  II  

. . 10*65  miles 

Class  in 

. . 6*80  miles 

39-80  miles 

83-43  miles 
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Improvement  and  Maintenance 

^™^h?cfunty  Council  acts  as  agent  of  the  MMstry  of  Tr^sport  in  respect  of  the 
major  portion  of  Trunk  roads  in  Middlesex  under  the  Trunk  Roads  Acts,  1936  and 
1946,  as  follows:- 

Maintained  by  County  Council  as  Minister’s  Agent  . . . 66-70 

Maintained  by  District  Councils  as  Ministers  Agent  ..  14-41 


Total  Trunk  roads  in  the  County 


81-11 


The  County  Council’s  mileage  is  spread  throughout  the  Coirnty.  The  County 
CouncU  is  able  to  utUise  for  this  purpose  the  organisation  which  it  has  for  the 

maintenance  of  classified  roads.  * i.  .i. 

Improvements  and  maintenance  are  not  necessarily  earned  out  by  the  same 
agent  authority  under  the  Trunk  Roads  Acts,  but  in  practice  the  County  Council 
aS  as  Improvement  Authority  to  execute  works  on  the  Mmister  s behalf  m respect 
of  those  Trunk  Roads  in  the  County  which  it  maintains  and  m some  cases  in  respect 
of  Trunk  Roads  maintained  by  a District  Council.  The  “st  of  mainta^ng  and 
cmrying  out  improvements  to  Trunk  roads  is  borne  by  the  Mimster  of  Transport 
and  his  prior  approval  to  such  works  is  required. 

Vadtv  existing  arrangements  County  roads  in  Middlesex  are  either  (a)  directly 
maintained  by  the  County  Council,  (6)  “ agency  roads,’  or  (c)  claimed  roads. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council  and  the 
financial  arrangements  in  respect  of  “ agency  ” and  “ claimed  roads  are  the  subject 

of  agreemeiits  with  the  District  Councils.  ..i.  * 

So  far  as  “ agency  roads  are  concerned,  whilst  the  agreements  provide  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  be  construed  as  delegation  under  Section  35  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  which  empowers  a County  Council  to  delegate  to  District 
Councils  its  functions  of  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of  County  roads, 
the  effect  of  the  Agreements  relating  to  “ agency  ” roads  is  that  they  could  accuratdy 
be  described  as  private  non-statutory  delegation  agreements.  'With  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  agreements,  the  intention  is  expressed  that  they  shall  remain  m 
operation  for  so  long  as  the  County  Council  shall  by  statute  be  wholly  or  partiy 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  repairing  and  mamtainmg  any  of  the  County  roads  in  the 
area  of  the  District  Council  for  the  time  being.  These  “ agency  ” agreements  mclude 
a system  of  financial  control  and  require  the  submission  of  estimates  by  the  District 
Councils,  and  the  submission  of  all  proposed  improvement  schemes  and  mam- 
tenance  estimates  for  the  prior  approval  of  the  County  Council.  The  legal  work 
involved  in  the  acquisition  of  land  for  highways  improvements  m the  case  ol 
” agency  ” roads  is  done  by  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council.  ^ 

With  regard  to  “ claimed  ” roads,  the  District  Councils  have  the  right  under 
existing  legislation  to  exercise  the  functions  of  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement 
and  these  roads  are  vested  in  the  District  Councils.  Where  the  District  Councils 
decided  to  claim  the  County  roads  it  was  arranged  that  agreements  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  County  Council  with  the  object  of  achieving  standardisation  of  road 
maintenance,  and  these  agreements  are  known  as  “co-ordination  ’’  agreements. 
The  existing  agreements  apply  to  “ claimed  ” roads  the  same  financial  provisions, 
i e for  approval  of  estimates  and  payments  by  the  County  Council  as  if  the 
“ claimed  ’’  roads  were,  like  the  “ agency  ’’  roads,  vested  in  the  County  &uncil. 
These  agreements  are  on  similar  lines  to  the  Agency  agreements,  the  mam  difference 
being  that  “ claimed  ” roads  are  vested  in  the  District  Council  as  Highway  Authority 
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and  the  legal  work  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land  &c.,  is  carried  out  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  District  Council. 

There  is  some  advantage  to  the  claiming  authorities  to  enter  into  co-ordination 
agreements  as  the  County  Council  accepts  responsibility  for  expenditures  in  excess 
of  its  statutory  Liability,  i.e.,  the  full  cost  of  improvements,  scavenging,  &c.,  also 
establishment  charges,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  the  County  roads  into  the  various 
classification  categories  and  also  the  proportion  of  mileage  (a)  directly  maintained 
by  the  County  Council,  (i)  maintained  by  the  District  Council  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Council  under  an  “ agency  ” agreement,  and  (c)  maintained  by  the  District 
Council  by  virtue  of  its  claim  to  exercise  the  right  to  maintain  and  repair. 


Category 

Directly 

Maintained 

Maintainec 

Com 

by  District 
icils 

Total 

Agency 

Claimed 

Class  I 

91-95 

66-60 

74-69 

Miles 

233-24 

Qass  II 

31-84 

46-82 

40-82 

119-48 

Qass  in 

3-96 

68-92 

126-82 

199-70 

Unclassified 

1-04 

— 

0-41 

1-45 

128-79 

182-34 

242-74 

553-87 

Dealing  with  the  classification  of  roads,  roads  are  classified  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919,  and  until 
1946  the  classification  was  either  Class  I or  Class  II,  the  particular  class  having  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  grant  made  by  the  Ministry  to  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Highway  Authority.  “ Classified  roads  ” as  defined  by  the  Act  of  1929  means  roads 
classified  by  the  Minister  in  Classes  I or  II,  or  in  any  Class  declared  by  him  to  be 
not  inferior  to  those  Classes  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1929.  The  Minister  made 
a Declaration  on  1 6th  March,  1946,  that  all  roads  which  he  might  thereafter  classify 
as  Class  III  roads  should  be  roads  in  a class  not  inferior  to  roads  classified  by  him  in 
Classes  I and  II  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1929.  It  follows  that  when  any  road 
vested  in  a District  Council  becomes  a Class  III  road,  the  County  Council  will 
become  the  Highway  Authority  for  that  road.  Some  of  the  Class  III  roads  have 
been  claimed  by  the  District  Councils  and  others  are  maintained  by  the  District 
Councils  as  the  Agents  of  the  County  Council. 

The  Appendix  (“  Highways,  1 ”)  which  follows  shows  particulars  of  the  various 
Agreements,  and  of  rights  of  claim. 


Street  Cleansing 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  scavenging  and  cleansing  of  those 
roads  including  Trunk  roads  which  it  directly  maintains,  and  the  District  Councils 
are  responsible  for  this  function  in  respect  of  “ agency  ” and  “ claimed  ” roads,  the 
cost  of  the  work  in  each  case  being  borne  by  the  County  Council. 

The  Minister  of  Transport  by  agreement  with  the  Local  Authority  Associations 
has  adopted  a formula  applicable  to  cost  of  highway  cleansing  differentiating  between 
the  cost  of  road  cleansing  as  a highway  function  and  street  cleansing  as  a public 
health  function.  The  County  Council,  however,  probably  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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there  is  no  Rural  District  in  the  County,  has  thought  it  fair  to  include  the  whole 
cS  a^a  clarge  on  the  County  rate  and  accordingly  bears  full  cost  of  the  non-grant 

eammg  pOTtion^  County  CouncE  Act,  1956,  gave  the  Council  power  to  provide 

Councfls  had  power  but  required  under  Section  16  of  the  TUpwo  wealth  Act,  1925, 
thnSor  consent  of  the  County  Council  before  they  coidd  instal  bms  on  directly 
me  prior  cons  County  Council  has  agreed  that  upon  the 

r“Ss7of  a ofstrict  Council  it  will  accept  responsbility  for  the  future  maintenance 
lifted  bins  already  provided  by  District  Councils  along  County  roads.  It 
^as  also  Sproved  of  a general  consent  Ling  issued  to  the  District  Councils  for  this 
SLpose  subject  to  the  proposed  siting  of  bins  on  directly  maintained  roads  being 
6rst  approved  by  the  County  Engineer. 

the  period  1st  April,  1919,  to  31st  March,  1957,  the  County  Council’s 
capitSenditure  on  County  roads  has  amounted  to  £14,527,666  towards  which  it 
has  received  Ministry  of  Transport  Grant  amounting  to  £6,812,198. 

Se  County  CoLcil’s  revenue  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  on  general 
maintenance  and  minor  improvements  of  County  roads  is  as  follows . 


Revenue  Expenditure— Directly  Maintained,  Agency  Maintained  and  Claimed 
County  Roads 


Expenditure 

Grant  Aided 

Income 

(M.O.T. 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 

Financial 

Year 

General 
Maintenance 
and  Minor 
Improve- 
ments 

Automatic 
Traffic 
Signals, 
Barrier 
Rails,  &c. 

Non- 

Grant 

Aided 

Total 

Grants  and 
Other 
Income) 

1952- 53  

1953- 54  

1954- 55  .... 

1955- 56  .... 

1956- 57  .... 

£ 

986,863 

862,605 

1,042,137 

1,015,491 

1,065,355 

£ 

21,425 

18,500 

30,523 

20,470 

22,575 

£ 

157,742 

197,721 

202,367 

217,982 

277,469 

£ 

1,166,030 

1,078,826 

1,275,027 

1,253,943 

1,365,399 

£ 

660,616 

586,275 

707,252 

690,107 

722,478 

£ 

505,414 

492,551 

567,775 

563,836 

642,921 

The  County  Council  exercises  its  powers  and  duties  as  Highways  Aidhority 
through  its  Highways  Committee.  The  highways  and  bridges  staff  of  the  Comty 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department  and  its  functions  are  shown  m broad  outlme 
on  the  following  diagram. 
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Experience  gained  in  the  present  arrangements 

Construction 

The  extent  of  the  schemes  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  as  listed  previously 
shows  the  considerable  experience  which  the  County  Council  has  acquired  in  this 
field.  In  addition  the  Council,  as  Agent  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  has  prepared 
and  supervised  schemes  for  the  construction  of  many  miles  of  Trunk  roads.  The 
Council  for  this  purpose  possesses  an  efficient  organisation  comprised  of  specialised 
qualified  staflf  under  the  control  of  the  County  Engineer.  Any  transference  of  powers 
in  relation  to  this  function  would  not  promote  efficiency  or  convenience.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  nature  of  the  work  affecting  as  it  does  more  than  one  district, 
requires  uniformity  of  principles  and  their  application  over  a large  area. 

The  County’s  organisation  and  staff  enables  work  to  be  carried  out  and  schemes 
planned  with  an  efficiency  which  District  Councils,  by  reason  of  their  comparatively 
limited  resources  and  staff,  would  not  be  able  to  maintain,  and  any  decentralisation 
of  this  function  would  clearly  be  uneconomical.  The  overall  planning  of  highways 
schemes,  requiring  continuity  of  roads,  could  not  be  carried  out  by  individual 
County  Districts. 

Improvement  and  Maintenance 

The  policy  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  has  been  to  achieve  a centralisa- 
tion of  control  of  road  improvement  and  maintenance  through  the  County  Engineer. 
It  was  considered  that  this  would  make  for  efficiency  and  economy  and  lead  to  a 
uniform  standard  of  highway  administration  throughout  the  County.  This  has 
been  achieved. 

There  has  been  no  suggestion  that  the  County  Council  should  be  divested  of 
the  functions  of  improvement  and  maintenance  which  it  carries  out  as  agent  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  along  Trunk  roads. 

The  County  Council  directly  maintains  and  improves  some  128  miles  of  County 
roads  which  are  spread  through  the  County  Districts.  Although  this  distribution  is 
uneven  there  is  a length  of  directly  maintained  County  or  Trunk  road  in  every 
district.  Experience  has  shown  the  advantages  of  a Central  Organisation  meeting  the 
same  problems  as  the  District  Councils  in  each  of  the  districts. 

Co-operation  and  co-ordination  with  the  District  Councils  is  particularly 
assisted  by  the  organisation  which  operates  in  the  County  whereby  three  Divisional 
Surveyors,  with  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  County,  control  the  direct  works  and 
are  responsible  for  the  liaison  work  with  the  districts. 

The  County  Council’s  revenue  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  on  general 
maintenance  and  minor  improvements  of  directly  maintained  County  roads  is  as 
follows: — 

Revenue  Expenditure — Directly  Maintained  Roads  only 


Financial 

Year 

Expei 

iditure 

Income 
(M.O.T. 
Grants  and 
Other 
Income) 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 

Grant  Aided 

Non- 

Grant 

Aided 

Total 

General 
Maintenance 
and  Minor 
Improve- 
ments 

Automatic 
TrafBc 
Signals, 
Barrier 
Rails,  etc. 

£ 

£ 

f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1952-53  

292,313 

7,003 

35,376 

334,692 

213,095 

123,597 

1953-54  

230,365 

3,942 

70,705 

305,012 

182,401 

122.611 

1954-55  

307,546 

10,895 

67,812 

386,253 

240,916 

145,337 

1955-56  

281,366 

4,681 

76,497 

362,544 

225,125 

137,419 

1956-57  

243,509 

5,242 

117,181 

365,932 

202,038 

163,894 
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As  agents  of  the  County  Council  the  District  Councils  maintain  and  improve 
some  182  miles  of  roads  in  the  County,  whilst  some  242  miles  are  maintained  by 
District  Councils  which  have  claimed  to  exercise  their  rights  of  maintenance  and 
repair,  such  work  being  the  subject  of  the  co-ordination  agreements  mentioned 
previously.  The  County  Council  bears  the  cost  of  works  carried  out  by  District 
Councils  on  " agency  ” and  “ claimed  ” roads  and  the  agreements  in  each  case 
provide  for  the  prior  approval  of  the  County  Council  to  the  estimated  cost  of  schemes 
proposed  by  District  Councils  and  also  for  the  County  Council’s  prior  approval  to 
the  schemes  themselves. 

The  County  Council’s  revenue  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  on  general 
maintenance  and  minor  improvements  of  “ agency  ” maintained  and  “ claimed  ” 
County  roads  is  as  follows : — 


Revenue  Expenditure — Agency  Maintained  and  Claimed  Roads  only 


Financial 

Year 

Expenditure 

Income 
(M.O.T. 
Grants  and 
Other 
Income) 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 

Grant  Aided 

Non- 

Grant 

Aided 

Total 

General 
Maintenance 
and  Minor 
Improve- 
ments 

Automatic 
Traffic 
Signals, 
Barrier 
Rails,  &c. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1952-53  

694,550 

14,422 

122,366 

831,338 

449,521 

381,817 

1953-54  

632,240 

14,558 

127,016 

773,814 

403,874 

369,940 

1954-55  

734,591 

19,628 

134,555 

888,774 

466,336 

422,438 

1955-56  

734,125 

15,789 

141,485 

891,399 

464,982 

426,417 

1956-57  .... 

821,846 

17,333 

160,288 

999,467 

520,440 

479,027 

Subject  to  re-arrangement  of  responsibilities  as  between  the  County  Council 
and  District  Councils  with  regard  to  individual  stretches  of  road,  the  case  of  the 
County  Council  is  for  the  retention  of  the  status  quo.  The  Council  is  strengthened  in 
this  view  by  the  following  factors : — 

(1)  The  calibre  and  quantity  of  staff  employed  by  the  County  Council  which  is 
essential  for  the  efficient  administration  and  execution  of  works  relating  to  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  those  major  roads  forming  part  of  the  highway 
system  of  a quarter  of  Greater  London. 

(2)  Experience  has  shown  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  District  Councils  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  major  improvement  of  directly  maintained  roads  and  Trunk 
roads  or  the  construction  of  new  roads  as  the  load  would  vary  considerably  from 
year  to  year  in  each  district  as  grants  became  available.  To  illustrate  this  point,  in 
connection  with  a recent  improvement  estimated  to  cost  at  least  £400,000,  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  informally  suggested  the  desirability  for  a full  survey  and  the 
preparation  of  the  scheme  proceeding  to  the  point  where  a detailed  grant  application 
could  be  submitted  quickly  after  the  Ministry  has  indicated  that  a grant  is  available. 
This  requires  considerable  work,  and  the  County  Council  have  the  staff  to  deal  with 
it.  It  would  not  be  either  economic  or  convenient  for  the  District  Councils  to  retain 
staff  for  this  sort  of  work,  which  might  only  arise  in  a district  perhaps  once  in  ten 
years,  whereas  the  County  Council  are  in  a position  to  deal  with  such  work  con- 
tinuously. In  some  cases  the  District  Councils  have  in  fact  indicated  that  because 
of  staff  shortages  they  would  welcome  the  County  Council  doing  improvement 
works  on  “ agency  ” and  “ claimed  ” roads,  and  schemes  have  been  carried  out  in 
his  way. 
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(31  The  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  gave  statutory  effect  to  the  generally 
accepted  beUef  that  highways,  and  particularly  important  highways,  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  Authorities  covering  large  areas.  On  through  roads,  umfornuty  of 
width  lay-out,  construction  and  standards  of  maintenance  are  obviously  essential. 
ExperienL  has  shown  in  this  connection  that  if  the  County  Conned,  by  virtue  of  the 
“ co-ordination  ” and  “ agency  ” agreements,  were  not  aUe  to  acMeve  standardisa- 
tion by  means  of  its  scrutiny  of  proposed  schemes  by  District  Councils,  varying 
standards,  for  example,  relating  to  the  width  of  a highway  would  be  applied  by 
different  District  Councils,  in  some  cases  to  the  same  road  passing  through  more 
than  one  district. 

(4)  The  cost  of  County  roads  is  borne  by  the  County  Council  with  the  assistance 
of  grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  This  enables  the Jamden  of  meeting  the 
cost  to  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  County.  The  benefit  obtainedTrom  County 
roads  is  not  solely  a local  matter  and  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  a District 
Council  to  meet  the  cost  itself  as  this  would  place  an  unequal  burden  on  the  Distnct 
Councils.  As  the  County  Council  bears  the  cost  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  it 
is  not  unreasonable  that  it  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  highway  adminis- 
tration as  at  present. 


During  1952-54  a Committee  known  as  the  Middlesex  Local  Government 
Conference  Committee  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
District  Councils  considered  whether  and  in  what  way  greater  and  further  delegation 
could  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law.  A Sub-Committee 
specifically  considered  the  position  relating  to  highways. 

Representations  from  only  nine  District  Councils  were  received  by  the 
Sub-Committee.  Two  of  these  were  to  the  effect  that  the  present  position  was 
satisfactory  one  suggesting  that  revenue  and  capital  estimates  should  be  approved 
by  the  County  Council  in  block  amounts  so  that  the  adjustments  of  individual 
items  would  not  require  separate  approval  and  would  thus  give  the  District  Councils 
freedom  to  aUocate  within  the  block  amount  approved  for  the  particular  service.  The 
Sub-Committee  was  advised,  however,  that  because  of  the  Grant  Regulations  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  this  was  not  practicable  and  that  such  freedom  could  only 
be  given  on  ordinary  maintenance  which  was  already  done.  In  addition,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  many  reconstruction  schemes  cost  so  much  that  it  would  be  quite 
impracticable  for  the  District  Councils  to  be  allocated  each  year  a sufficient  sum  to 
cover  works  of  this  nature  and  it  was  essential  for  the  County  Council  as  Highways 
Authority  to  weigh  the  relative  necessity  of  various  reconstruction  proposals  put 
forward  by  each  of  the  twenty-six  District  Councils. 

The  remaining  seven  representations  were  to  the  effect  that  either  all  or  more  of 
the  County  roads  in  the  districts  concerned  should  be  maintained  by  the  District 
Councils  and  a minority  of  the  Sub-Committee  wished  to  recommend; — 

“ That  the  County  Council  be  recommended  to  arrange  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  all  classified  roads  to  be  carried  out  by  such  County  District 
Councils  as  can  legally  accept  such  powers  and  wish  to  do  so.” 

The  Sub-Committee  decided  not  to  adopt  the  proposal  set  out  above,  having 
regard  in  particular  to  the  following  factors : — 

That  there  was  no  evidence  that  a change  would  result  in  any  improvement 
of  the  service. 

That  the  existing  arrangements  had  worked  well  for  many  years  (in  some 
cases  for  about  sixty  years).  ^ 

That  it  had  proved  extremely  advantageous  for  the  County  Engineers 
Department  to  have  direct  experience  of  local  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of 
road  works. 
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That  the  good  relations  which  existed  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
District  Councils  on  highways  matters  were  largely  due  to  this  direct  experience. 

That  the  County  Council  directly  maintained  just  under  200  miles  of  road 
and  it  might  be  uneconomical  to  keep  in  existence  an  organisation  for  the 
direct  maintenance  of  a materially  shorter  mileage. 

The  County  Council  decided  that  no  change  was  desirable  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments already  made  between  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  County  roads.  This  is  the  view  of  the  County  Council 
now  put  forward  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

It  is  significant  that  in  1954  the  number  of  District  Councils  seeking  an  increase 
in  powers  was  small  and  that  their  representations  did  not  bring  to  light  any  sub- 
stantial defects  in  the  arrangements.  In  the  view  of  the  County  Council  there  are  no 
defects  other  than  such  minor  ones  as  are  inherent  in  a system  where  there  is  more 
than  one  highway  authority  in  respect  of  roads  in  the  same  area  and  these  do  not 
warrant  any  change  other  than  a re-arrangement  of  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
individual  stretches  of  road.  The  type  of  defect  experienced  is  exemplified  as 
follows: — 

A difficulty  arises  because  some  of  the  District  Councils  understandably  tend 
to  resent  the  fact  that  the  County  Council  directly  maintains  their  principal  shopping 
street,  particularly  where  the  Town  Hall  fronts  on  this  section  of  road. 

This  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  the  County  Council  giving  up  the  main- 
tenance of  that  road  and  taking  over  an  equivalent  length  of  out-lying  road,  leaving 
the  mileages  in  the  district  maintained  by  both  the  County  Council  and  the  District 
Council  much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  change. 

The  extent  to  which  changes  of  this  nature  can  be  proposed  as  a solution  of  this 
difficulty  are  dealt  with  under  Heading  III. 

n.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole. 

ni.  In  the  Trunk  Road  Programme  and  for  Classified  roads  included  in  the 
County  Development  Plan,  the  following  mileage  of  new  roads  is  included: — 

Trank  35T5  miles 

County  39-80  miles 

As  these  are  constructed  and  come  under  the  maintenance  of  the  County  Council 
it  will  be  possible  to  delegate  the  maintenance  of  some  of  the  older  County  roads 
now  directly  maintained  without  reducing  the  mileage  maintained  directly.  Thus,  an 
efficient  unit  can  be  maintained  by  the  County  Council  and  the  weU-understood 
desires  of  the  District  Councils  can  be  met  to  a considerable  extent. 

APPENDIX— HIGHWAYS/1 

Particulars  of  Agreements  with  Local  Authorities  Relating  to  County 
Roads  and  Rights  to  “Claim” 

1.  The  following  Local  Authorities  have  entered  into  Co-ordination  Agreements 
with  the  County  Council  and  agreed  that  their  right  to  claim  shall  be  held  in  abeyance 
during  the  currency  of  the  Agreement  whereby  they  agreed  to  act  as  agents  for  the 
County  Council  in  respect  of  existing  and  future  County  roads  (except  roads  of  an 
arterial  nature) : — 

Harrow  Borough  Council. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  Borough  Council. 

2.  The  following  Local  Authorities  abandoned  their  right  to  claim  existing 
roads  and  entered  into  an  Agency  Agreement  with  the  County  Council  to  apply  to 
future  County  roads  except  roads  of  an  arterial  character: — 

Hornsey  Borough  Council. 

Staines  Urban  District  Council. 

Twickenham  Borough  Council. 
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3 The  foUowing  Local  Authorities  wHch  were  claimiug  Authorities  in  1889, 
entered^to  ^ordtoation  Agreements  with  the  County  Council  m the  followmg 

general  tems^  which  have  been  con- 

structedSand  were  vested  in  the  County  Council  prior  to  1929  was  abandoned. 
(6)  The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair  m respect  ot 

Claimed  Roads  was  set  out. 

(6)  Added  areas-The  Local  Authority  relinquished  its  right  to  claim 
where  any  County  Road  was  already  vested  m the  County  Council. 

id)  Future  County  Roads-The  Local  Authority’s  right  to  claim  was 

preserved  except — „ , ^ 

(1)  where  the  road  was  constructed  by  the  County  Council. 

(2)  where  the  road  was  of  an  arterial  nature  and  constructed  under 
special  statutory  power. 

f31  where  the  road  was  of  an  arterial  nature  for  which  the  County 
Council  was  the  responsible  authority  under  the  Town  Planning  scheme. 

(e)  Duration-It  was  intended  that  these  Agreements  should  remain  in 
operation  for  so  long  as  the  County  Council  were  financially  responsible  for  the 
County  Roads: 


Acton  B.C. 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  B.C. 
Ealing  B.C. 

Edmonton  B.C. 

Finchley  B.C. 

Friem  Barnet  U.D.C. 


Hendon  B.C. 
Southall  B.C. 
Southgate  B.C. 
Tottenham  B.C. 
Wembley  B.C. 
Willesden  B.C. 
Wood  Green  B.C. 


4.  The  following  Local  Authorities  had  a population  of  under  20,000  on 
1st  April,  1930,  and  consequently  were  not  entitled  to  claim. 

*tFeltham  U.D.C. 

Hayes  and  Harlington  U.D.C. 

Potters  Bar  U.D.C. 

*tRuislip-Northwood  U.D.C. 

*tSunbury-on-Thames  U.D.C. 

* Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  U.D.C. 

5 Uxbridge  Council  although  it  was  over  20,000  on  1st  April,  1930,  did  not  take 
over  the  maintenance  of  Class  I and  Class  H roads.  It  has  since  claimed  in  respect 

°^^Enfl™  Council  was  over  20,000  on  1st  April,  1930,  and  although  it  claimed 
Class  I and  Class  II  roads  in  1930,  it  relinquished  its  rights  in  1936.  It  has  smce 
claimed  in  respect  of  Class  III  roads. 

6.  The  Minister  of  Transport  decided  to  create  a new  class  of  roads  known  as 
Class  HI  and  these  roads  as  from  1st  April,  1946,  became  County  Roads  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 


t These  Authorities  have  entered  into  an  Agency  Agreement  with  the  bounty  CounciU 
Felthmi  and  Sunbury  Councils  agreed  not  to  exercise  the  right  to  claim  ^hdst  the  ^ency  ^ 
TTient  is  in  force  Haves  and  Harlington  was  found  to  have  a population  of  over  20,0l)U  on  w® 
Jone,  1931,  in  accordance  with  the  Registrar  General’s  Preliminary  Report  of  that  date  but  no  claim 

^^ese  districts  had  populations  of  over  20,000  on  20th  June,  1951,  the  date  of  the  Report  on 
the  last  census. 
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7.  Agreements  were  entered  into  with  the  Local  Authorities  under  which  the 
Class  HI  roads  were  brought  within  the  existing  Roads  Agreements  with  the  County 
Council  either  as  claimed  roads  or  agreement  roads,  or  if  there  was  no  Agreement 
as  Agency  roads  or  Claimed  roads. 


8.  Class  III  roads  were  claimed  in  the  following  areas  and  Co-ordination 
Agreements  or  Supplemental  Co-ordination  Agreements  were  entered  into : — 
Acton  Hendon 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  Southall 

Ealing  Southgate 

Edmonton  Tottenham 

Finchley  Uxbridge 

Friem  Barnet  Wembley 

Hayes  and  Harlington  Willesden 

Wood  Green 


9.  Class  HI  Roads  were  the  subject  of  Agency  Agreements  or  Supplemental 
Agency  Agreements  in  the  following  areas : — 

Feltham  Ruislip-Northwood 

Harrow  Staines 

Heston  and  Isleworth  Sunbury-on-Thames 

Hornsey  Twickenham 

Potters  Bar  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 


BRIDGES 

Introduction 

In  1530  the  Statute  of  Bridges,  which  was  also  declaratory  of  the  common  law, 
placed  the  prima  facie  liability  to  repair  bridges  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  County 
and  gave  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  the  power  to  rate  the  inhabitants  for  the  repair 
of  bridges  and  to  appoint  surveyors  for  this  purpose.  The  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  transferred  to  County  Councils  the  duties  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Session 
relating  to  bridges  and  also  transferred  every  bridge  maintained  by  a Highway 
Authority  in  a County  road.  The  Justices  had  no  power  to  build  bridges  but  the  1888 
Act  gave  the  power  to  County  Councils. 

All  such  bridges  have  continued  to  be  and  still  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
County  Council  whether  the  County  road  is  a directly  maintained  road,  a“  claimed  ” 
road  or  an  “ agency  ” road.  The  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  all  other  bridges 
rests  with  the  Highway  Authority  maintaining  the  road. 

The  County  Council  also  maintains  bridges  in  those  Trunk  roads  for  which  it  is 
the  Minister’s  Agent,  and  the  majority  of  those  over  the  River  Thames.  In  total 
the  County  Council  maintains  207  bridges  excluding  bridges  over  the  River  Thames. 

Bridges  over  the  River  Thames 

Kew  Bridge  was  formerly  a toll  bridge  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  County  Councils 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  under  an  Act  of  1888. 

Kingston  Bridge  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  bridge  on  the  Thames  except  London 
Bridge  and  several  charters  were  granted  and  numerous  Acts  passed  in  the  years 
between  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Charles  I authorising  tolls  and  conferring 
other  privileges  in  respect  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  became  vested  in  the  Trustees  of 
the  Kingston-upon-Thames  Municipal  Charities  and  was  transferred  to  the  two 
County  Councils  by  an  Act  of  1911. 

Richmond  Bridge  was  built  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  1772  and  was  transferred 
to  the  two  County  Councils  by  their  Act  of  1928,  and  was  later  widened  and  improved 
by  the  two  County  Councils. 

Chertsey  Bridge  was  built  in  1785,  and  Teddington  Footbridge  in  1888  and  these 
bridges  are  the  responsibility  of  the  two  County  Councils. 
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Staines  Bridge  and  Walton  Bridges  are  the  responsibUity  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Middlesex  County  Council  respectively. 

CMswick  Twickenham  and  Hampton  Court  Bridges  were  constructed  by  the 
two  County  Councils  under  the  Act  of  1928,  the  last-mentioned  taking  the  place  of  a 
bridge  previously  in  existence. 

Present  Arrangements  for  Construction  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Bridges 

Bridges  in  Trunk  Roads  . , i?  rr-  t j 

The  Minister  of  Transport  is  the  Highway  Authority  for  Trimk  roads.  The 
construction  of  new  bridges  in  Trunk  roads  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council 
as  the  Minister’s  Agent  or  by  the  Minister  through  consultmg  engineers.  GeneraUy 
speaking  improvements  and  maintenance  of  such  bridges  are  carried  out  by  either 
the  Coimty  Council  or  the  District  Council  whichever  is  the  Agent  Authority  of  the 
Minister  for  the  particular  Trunk  road  having  the  bridge,  but  m certain  cases  of 
improvement  the  County  Council  might  be  requested  to  carry  out  the  work  on  a 
bridge  in  a Trunk  road  maintained  by  the  District  Council. 


Bridges  in  County  Roads  , ^ ^ ^ •,  *1,  i • • 

These  are  the  responsibility  of  either  the  County  Council  or  the  claiming 
Highway  Authority  according  to  the  type  of  bridge  as  set  out  in  the  Introduction  to 

this  m Highgate  Archway,  the  boundary  of  the  County  Council  and  its 

neighbour  the  London  County  Council  lies  along  a County  Bridge  from  one 
approach  to  the  other.  By  agreement  the  bridge  is  maintained  by  the  London  County 
Council  at  the  joint  expense  in  equal  shares  of  the  two  Councils.  As  the  bridge  runs 
over  a road  which  in  Middlesex  is  a Trunk  road  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is 
I:  reimbursed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  its  share  of  maintenance  costs. 

Bridges  Over  the  River  Thames 

Middlesex  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  River  Thames  and  consequently 
the  County  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Surrey  County  Council,  are  responsible 
for  the  Thames  bridges  mentioned  earlier,  with  the  exception  of  the  Staines  and 
Walton  bridges. 

Representatives  of  each  of  the  County  Councils  form  the  Thames  Bridges  Joint 
Committee,  which  is  now  constituted  in  accordance  with  Part  IH  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Act,  1944.  This  part  of  the  Act  contains  the  powers  in  relation  to  the 
Thames  Bridges  which  are  vested  in  the  County  Councils. 

The  Joint  Committee  consists  of  seven  members  of  the  Surrey  County  Council 
and  seven  members  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  deals  not  only  with  such 
matters  as  the  repair,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  bridges  but  also  with 
letting  of  the  arches  under  some  of  the  bridges  and  the  administration  of  the  trust 
funds  relating  to  Kingston  Bridge. 

Each  of  the  County  Councils  bears  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  repairing  the 
approaches  to  each  bridge  on  their  own-side  of  the  river  and  such  part  of  each  bridge 
as  is  situate  on  their  side  of  an  imaginary  centre  line. 

The  Joint  Committee  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  has  no  delegated  powers. 

Walton  Bridges  (old  bridge  and  new  semi-permanent)  are  situated  wholly  in 
Middlesex  and  are  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  as  Highways  Authority  as  they 
carry  a directly  maintained  County  road,  whilst  Staines  Bridge  is  on  the  route  of  a 
Trunk  road  and  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  these  are  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Joint  Committee. 


Other  Bridges 

The  Bridges  Act,  1929,  enables  Highway  Authorities  and  the  owners  of  bridges 
carrying  public  roads  not  maintainable  by  Highway  Authorities  to  make  agreement 
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with  respect  to  the  improvement,  maintenance  and  reconstruction  and  transfer  of 
such  bridges. 

The  Bridges  Act,  1929,  also  enables  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  agreement  to  make  orders  in  respect  of  matters  which  would  be  the  subject 
of  an  agreement  if  one  had  been  entered  into.  The  County  Council  has  only  had 
occasion  to  obtain  an  order  in  one  case.  The  County  Council  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  British  Transport  Commission  and  its  predecessors  whereby 
works  of  reconstruction  or  improvement  of  weak  bridges  (i.e.,  bridges  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  present-day  traffic,  the  Railway  Authority  being  liable  only  to 
maintain  a bridge  to  the  size  and  strength  necessary  when  the  bridge  was  constructed) 
and  widening  of  bridges  carrying  County  roads  over  railways  or  railways  over  County 
roads  are  carried  out.  Generally,  the  works  affecting  the  bridge  structure  are  executed 
by  the  Railway  Authority  but  occasionally  the  works  are  done  by  the  County  Council 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Railway  Authority.  Usually  the  reconstructed  bridge 
is  maintained  by  the  Commission  as  part  of  its  undertaking,  the  County  Council 
paying  a capitalised  sum  to  cover  the  future  maintenance  of  the  added  part  of  the 
bridge,  credit  being  given  to  the  Council  for  any  saving  of  maintenance  in  respect  of 
the  structure  of  the  old  bridge  having  been  renewed.  The  road  works  are  usually 
carried  out  by  the  County  Council. 

Agreements  are  under  discussion  from  time  to  time  and  at  present  respecting  the 
maintenance  of  road  surfaces  carried  by  such  bridges,  with  a view  to  the  County 
Council  taking  over  the  Commission’s  liabilities  upon  payment  of  an  agreed  annual 
or  capital  sum. 

When  a Railway  Authority  seeks  Parliamentary  power  for  construction  of 
new  lines  of  railway,  the  County  Council  opposes  the  Bill  or  obtains  protective 
clauses  to  ensure  that  any  new  railway  made  over  or  under  a road  is  so  constructed 
at  the  Railway  Authority’s  expense  to  provide  an  adequate  width  for  the  road.  If 
the  new  railway  works  are  adjacent  to  an  existing  railway  bridge,  provisions  in 
the  Act  are  often  obtained  for  the  widening  of  the  existing  bridge  contempor- 
aneously with  the  construction  of  the  new  works. 

The  County  Council  has  entered  into  agreements  with  the  Inland  Waterways 
Executive  and  its  predecessors  whereby  the  County  Council  carries  out  works  of 
reconstruction  and  improvement  of  canal  bridges  and  thereafter  the  Council  takes 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge.  The  arrangement  is  operative  because  of  the 
desire  of  the  Executive  to  divest  itself  of  canal  bridges  carrying  roads  in  an  urban 
area.  Sometimes  a contribution  is  made  towards  the  cost  of  the  works  by  the  Under- 
takers. 

Where  a new  bridge  is  required  because  a new  County  road  will  go  over  or  under 
the  lines  of  the  British  Transport  Commission  or  the  London  Transport  Executive 
the  Commission  or  the  Executive  normally  accepts  responsibility  for  its  construction 
at  the  cost  of  the  Highway  Authority,  but  bridges  have  been  constructed  by  the 
County  Council  under  the  supervision  of  the  Railway  Authority,  e.g.,  Chertsey  Road 
Bridge,  Whitton. 


Experience  gained  in  the  present  arrangements 

The  County  Council  is  able,  by  reason  of  its  considerable  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  bridges,  to  retain  within  the  Department  of  the  County  Engineer  a 
Bridges  Section  comprising  qualified  officers  who  specialise  in  this  particular 
technical  field  and  who  have  acquired  substantial  experience  over  a number  of  years. 
The  work  involved  is  essentially  one  for  specialist  staff,  which  generally  a District 
Council  is  unable  economically  to  maintain.  Indeed,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  County  Council  has  been  requested  by  a District  Council  to  undertake 
bridge  work  on  its  behalf  as  it  lacked  the  necessary  staff  resources,  and  agreements 
between  District  Councils  and,  e.g.,  the  British  Transport  Commission  relating  to 
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bridges  in  retained  roads  are  frequently  submitted  by  the  District  Councils  to  the 
rmintv  Council  for  observations  and  suggestions.  * • 

tL  Barnes  Bridges  Joint  Committee  is  advised  by  the  County  Engineers  of  the 
Middle^x  and  Surrey  County  Councils.  It  provides  an  excellent  example  of  co- 
ition betwL  two  County  Councils  sharing  responsibility  for  the  performance 

^ whole  of  the  present  arrangements  enabling,  as  they  do,  specialised  staff 
to  execute  specialised  work  are  efficient  and  convement  and  work  satisfactorily. 
Any  change  would  prove  uneconomic  and  would  not  increase  the  efficiency  and 
^ve4nL  of  the  execution  of  a function  which,  as  with  roads,  reqmres  to  be 

cnrried.  out  OH  3.  Isrscr  tlisiii  locsl  bflsiSi  , f.  • J.1 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  respect  of  any  of  the  various  types  of 

tL  position  is  such  that  co-ordination  between  the  various  Authorities  con- 
cerned is.  in  many  cases,  essential  and  such  co-ordination  is  present.  In  the  view 
of  the  County  Council  the  status  quo  must  be  retained. 

IT  and  m The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  m the  present  arrange- 
ments  applying  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole,  particularly  having 
regard  to  tL  Lstence  of  the  Thames  Bridges  Joint  Committee,  and  consequently 
no  remedies  are  proposed. 


Street  Lighting 

I.  Under  Section  161  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  power  to  light  streets 
is  conferred  on  Urban  Authorities. 

All  the  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  are  therefore  Street  Lighting  Authorities 
for  all  roads,  whether  Trunk  Roads,  County  Roads  or  others. 

Bv  Section  23  of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1934,  the  County  Council  may,  if  they 
consider  that  any  county  road  or  part  thereof  should  be  illuminated  or  better 
illuminated,  provide  such  lighting  as  it  thinks  necessary.  Before  exercising  this  power 
the  County  Council  must  give  to  the  lighting  authority  notice  specifymg  the  road  or 
part  of  the  road  which  the  County  Council  considers  should  be  illuminated  or  better 
illuminated  and  shall  not  exercise  the  power,  unless  the  lighting  authority  has  at 
the  expiration  of  a reasonable  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  failed  to  provide 
such  illumination  or  better  illumination.  The  County  Council  has  not  exercised 
this  power,  but  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Great  West  Road,  the  County  Council  apeed 
with  the  two  District  Councils  concerned  that  it  would  pay  a proportion  of  adffitional 
cost  incurred  in  providing  a higher  than  normal  standard  of  lighting.  Wum  the  road 
became  a Trunk  Road  the  agreement  was  taken  over  by  the  Mimster  of  Transport. 

By  Section  6 of  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936,  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  may  make  agreements  with  the  lighting  authority  for  the  lighting  of  trunk 
roads  if  he  considers  that  any  trunk  road  should  be  illuminated  or  better  illumnated. 

The  County  Council  pays  for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  additional 
lighting  required  where  a roundabout  is  constructed  in  a County  road. 


Defects  encountered  ....  ... 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  District  Councils  are  the  Street  Lightmg  Authorities  means 
in  many  instances  that  different  standards  apply  on  the  same  road  where  it  runs 
through  the  area  of  more  than  one  Authority.  Uniformity  is  clearly  desirable. 

(2)  The  design  of  the  lamp  standards  used  may  be  the  best  avialable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efficiency  but  it  needs  to  be  considered  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint 
also.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  an  accepted  standard  of  design  for  a newly  develppen 
locality  might  be  quite  out  of  place  in  an  old  village  centre  or  rural  area.  Experience 
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has  shown  that  regard  is  not  always  paid  to  this  factor  by  the  District  Councils  in 
their  choice  of  design  for  a particular  locality. 

II.  The  lack  of  uniformity  exists  not  only  as  between  County  Districts  in  one 
County  but  as  between  County  Districts  in  neighbouring  Counties. 

HI.  In  the  view  of  the  County  Council  there  would  be  considerable  advantage 
in  the  Council  becoming  the  Authority  for  street  lighting  on  all  County  and  Trunk 
roads.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this: — 

(a)  To  give  a uniform  standard  of  lighting  using  the  same  form  along  a 
whole  length  of  highway.  The  establishment  of  County  Councils  as  street- 
lighting authorities  would  facilitate  uniformity  as  between  neighbouring 
counties  also. 

(i)  To  ensure  that  the  design  of  the  lamp  standards  is  the  best  available 
not  only  from  the  point  of  efficiency  but  the  aesthetic  standpoint  as  well. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

I.  The  County  Council  has  no  power  in  connection  with  this  function;  it  is  a 
matter  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Councils  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  1875  to  1925.  The  County  Council  has  not  en- 
countered any  defects  arising  from  this  arrangement. 

II  and  in.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a 
whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

Parking  Places 

1.  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  provide  parking  places  for  vehicles  under 
Section  68  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1 925,  as  extended  by  Section  1 6 of  the  Restriction 
of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935,  either  by  acquiring  or  appropriating  suitable  land 
or  authorising  the  use  of  parts  of  a street  with  the  consent  of  the  authority  or  person 
responsible  for  its  maintenance. 

The  provision  of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  enabling  a District  Council  to  make 
application  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  for  an  Order  designating 
parking  places  on  highways  and  empowering  charges  to  be  made  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  have  not  yet  been  applied  in  Middlesex. 

The  County  Council  as  Highway  Authority  provides  facilities  for  parking  by 
incorporating  service  roads  and  lay-byes  in  its  schemes  for  highway  construction 
and  improvement.  As  Local  Planning  Authority,  the  County  Council  ensures  by 
the  imposition  of  conditions  on  plarming  permissions  that  where  appropriate  these 
facilities  are  provided  as  part  of  proposed  development.  It  also  ensures  by  means 
of  planning  conditions  that  the  necessary  parking  provision  is  made  where  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  new  industrial,  office  or  residential  premises. 

There  is  a car-parking  problem  in  the  County  which  the  County  Council 
recognises.  To  assist  in  consideration  of  the  problem,  surveys  of  the  parking  demand 
have  been  carried  out  in  a number  of  typical  commercial  centres,  industrial  areas 
and  office  blocks  throughout  the  County.  Standards  for  the  provision  of  parking 
have  been  devised  to  cover  present  demand  and  allow  for  a probable  increase  of 
100  per  cent.  The  County  Council  has  adopted  such  standards  for  applications  for 
development  of  shopping  and  commercial  centres,  industrial  buildings,  offices  and 
residential  areas.  In  addition,  the  County  Council  is  taking  steps  by  consultation 
with  the  District  Councils  to  secure  unilateral  parking  and  the  imposition  of  time 
limits  on  service  roads. 

In  view  of  the  problem  created  by  the  heavy  demand  for  parking  places,  the 
County  Council  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  making  contributions 
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the  exoenses  incurred  by  District  Councils  in  regard  to  the  provision  of 
car  parks  under  Section  19(5)  of  the  Restriction  of  Ribhon  Developnient  Act,  1935. 

The  car-parking  problem  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  any  defect  m the  present 

ra  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defect  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a 
whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

Road  Safety 

I All  the  Middlesex  District  Councils  except  one  have  made  arrangemerits  approv- 
ed by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  under  Section  5 of  the  Road 
Traffic  Act,  1956,  for  providing  road  safety  and  therefore  the  Coimty  Council 

has  itself  taken  no  action  under  the  Section.  a ^ 

The  County  Council  in  its  capacity  as  Highway  Authority  is  of  course,  con- 
cerned with  road  safety  and  all  its  work  in  connection  with  construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  is  towards  increasing  road 

safety  in  all  its  aspects,  and  for  this  purpose  speciahst  staff  are  employed.  Similarly, 
as  Local  Planning  Authority  the  County  Council  examiries  new  road  proposals 
and  applications  for  development  fronting  highways  with  tlus  m imud  and  by 
refusal  or  the  imposition  of  planning  conditions,  ensures  that  road  safety  is  facilitated. 
No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  connection  with  this  function, 
n and  ni  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  anange- 
ments  for  the' performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
as  a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


Bus  Shelters  t 

I The  County  Council  has  not  provided  any  shelters  or  other  accommodatioa  ; 
as  it  is  empowered  to  do  by  Section  4 of  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  j 
Provisions)  Act,  1953,  but  has  consented  under  Section  5 of  the  Act  to  several  j 
District  Councils  erecting  such  accommodation  in  county  roads.  . . , , I 

The  London  Transport  Executive  also  has  power  hy  virtue  of  the  London  | 
Passenger  Transport  Acts.  1934-37,  to  erect  sheUers,  and  in  the  case  of  comty  | 
roads  the  County  Council,  if  there  is  no  objection  from  a highways  point  of  view,  | 
approves  the  sites  of  the  proposed  shelters  before  they  are  erected. 

In  each  case  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  the  consenting  Authority  m respect 

of  Trunk  roads.  . 

The  erection  of  the  shelters  does  not  require  express  planning  permission  as 
it  is  permitted  development  by  virtue  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  General 
Development  Order,  1950.  The  display  of  advertisements  on  such  shelters  may 
require  permission  and  this  is  a matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  District  Councils  | 
by  reason  of  the  Planning  Delegation  Scheme;  the  County  Council  has  informed  | 
District  Councils  that  it  does  not  favour  the  display  of  advertisements  on  shelters  or  i 
for  that  matter  on  other  forms  of  street  furniture.  The  London  Transport  Executive  | 
do  not  have  power  to  place  or  permit  advertisements  on  shelters  other  than  travel 

information.  . , .i. 

The  County  Council  is  aware  through  its  Traffic  Sub-Committee  that  me 
District  Covmcils  in  Middlesex  feel  that  bus  shelters  should  all  be  provided  by  me 
London  Transport  Executive  and  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  the  District 
Councils  to  provide  them.  , , 

(The  Traffic  Sub-Committee  is  appointed  by  the  Highways  Comnuttee  ol  me 
County  Council,  and  in  addition  to  members  of  the  Highways  Committee,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  County  serve  upon  the  Sub-Committee, 
It  deals  with  traffic  problems  affecting  the  main  line  services  and  the  bus  and  urwet- 
ground  services  of  the  London  Transport  Executive.  Meetings  are  attended  by 
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representatives  of  the  main  line  undertakings  and  the  London  Transport  Executive 
and  the  Sub-Committee  acts  as  a co-ordinating  body). 

The  London  Transport  Executive  has  felt  itself  unable  to  provide  all  bus 
shelters  required  but  is  prepared  to  make  contributions  to  the  provision  of  shelters 
by  the  District  Councils  where  there  is  a traffic  need.  The  District  Councils  in  many 
cases  provide  shelters  by  utilising  offers  from  advertising  contractors  to  erect  shelters 
with  advertisement  displays  thereon. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  the  County  Council  has  not  encountered  defects 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  bus  shelters. 

II  and  ni.  The  County  Council  does  not  otherwise  see  any  defects  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

Private  Street  Works 

I.  Some  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  operate  the  statutory  code  in  regard  to 
private  street  works  contained  in  Sections  150-152  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
and  some  the  code  in  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

Section  208  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  provides  that  the 
County  Council  shall,  with  respect  to  any  road  not  then  being  a highway  repairable  at 
the  public  expense,  which  is  formed  or  constructed  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
with  the  County  Council  and  which  is  intended  to  be  a County  road  when  it  becomes 
a highway  repairable  at  the  public  expense  have  the  functions  of  a District  Council 
under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

The  functions  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  or  Section  150  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall  not  be  exerciseable  by  the  District  Council 
with  respect  to  roads  where  the  County  Council  exercises  the  powers  of  that  section. 
The  section  enables  a District  Council  by  agreement  with  the  County  Cormcil  to 
exercise  the  County  Council’s  functions  as  its  agent  and  the  section  is  normally 
implemented  in  this  way. 

The  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  seeks  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  the  earher 
legislation  by  attempting  to  ensure  that  the  developer  shall  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  road  charges  before  being  allowed  to  build  houses  for  disposal. 

Section  23  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1956,  enables  private  street 
works  charges  to  be  recovered  where  the  owners  of  premises  are  unknown  by  em- 
powering a County  Court  to  vest  the  premises  in  the  District  Council  upon  payment 
into  Court  of  the  value  of  the  premises,  less  the  apportioned  cost  of  the  street  works. 

Apart  from  any  works  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  under  Section  208 
of  the  1944  Act,  the  exercise  of  this  function  is  solely  a matter  for  the  District  Councils. 
In  the  view  of  the  County  Council  this  is  properly  so.  The  County  Council  has  not 
encountered  any  defects  arising  from  this  arrangement. 

II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 


KENNTH  GOODACRE, 

Oerk  to  the  County  Council. 

Guildhall, 

Westminster,  S.W.l. 
lune,  1958. 
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This  memorandum  contains  an  outline  of  the  further  evidence  of  the  Middlesex 
rounty  Council  in  response  to  a letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  dated  19th  August,  1958,  which  invited 
the  County  Council  to  submit  further  evidence  upon  any  local  government  function 
not  covered  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  June,  1958. 

The  further  evidence  which  is  in  the  form  previously  requested  by  the  Royal 
Commission  relates  to  the  functions  of  the  County  Council  as  set  out  below.  The 
remarks  contained  in  the  Introductory  Statement  to  the  main  evidence  of  the  County 
Council  apply  equally  to  the  present  outline  of  further  evidence. 

PUBLIC  CONTROL 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  under  this  general  heading  for  the  administration 
of  the  following  functions : — 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Food  and  Drugs. 

Merchandise  Marks. 

Explosives  Acts,  1875  and  1923. 

Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944  (Part  XIV,  Employment  Agencies). 

Nurses  Agencies  Act,  1957. 

Road  TrafBc  Act,  1930  (Section  27,  Weighing  of  Motor  Vehicles). 

Performing  Animals  (Regulation)  Act,  1925. 

Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marketing)  Acts,  1928  and  1931. 

Theatrical  Employers  Registration  Acts,  1925  and  1928. 

Road  TraiHc  Act,  1956  (Section  42,  Protective  Helmets  for  Motor  Cyclists). 

Public  Control  Department 

The  County  Council  maintains  a Public  Control  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  these  functions.  The  present  structure  of  the  Department  is  in  two  tiers.  The 
Headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Chief  Officer,  the  Deputy  Chief  Officer,  a Chief 
Clerk,  three  clerk/typists  and  one  clerk. 

The  second  tier  is  administered  from  three  Divisional  Offices,  each  contromng  app- 
roximately a third  of  the  County’s  area  (see  map  on  following  page).  At  each  office 
there  is  a Divisional  Chief  Inspector;  a Senior  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures 
and  five  or  six  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures;  one  unqualified  officer  appointed 
as  a Coal  and  Sale  of  Food  Officer  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts.  All  these 
officers  are  officers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  and  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Acts  and  the  Explosives  Acts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  qualified  officers  all  the 
other  duties  specifically  assigned  to  the  Department.  The  inspectoral  staff  at  each 
office  is  helped  by  seven  or  eight  specially  trained  Assistants,  making  a total  for  the 
whole  County  of  45  trained  officers.  At  one  office  (Tottenham)  there  are  two 
part-time  women  assistants  who  are  employed  on  the  verification  of  apothecaries 
measures.  The  total  staff  of  the  Department  is  56,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a small  weekly  casual  employment  of  women  to  make  test  purchases  under  the  Acts 
controlling  the  sale  of  foodstuffs. 

In  general,  the  district  officers  are  concerned  with  field  enforcement  mder  the 
policy  direction  of  Headquarters.  The  latter  also  carries  out  all  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Department,  e.g.,  control  of  staff,  provision  of  equipment  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence.  In  addition,  some  enforcement  is  initiated 
and  entirely  carried  out  at  Headquarters  level. 

Weights  and  Measures 

The  functions  throughout  the  area  of  the  Administrative  County  have  always  been 
exercised  at  County  level  and  none  of  the  District  Councils  has  therefore  had  any 
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PUBLIC  CONTROL  DIVISIONS 


WESTERN  DIVISION  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


eastern  division 


Population 71^,990 
Area  :S7, 193  oerts 
Office  i County  Offices 
Great  West  Road,  Brentford 


A 


Population : S7/,/oo  ^ 

Area : si, 999  acres  W 

Office : County  Offices 
Z99,WiHesden  Lane,  N-W.2. 


Population : S6o,9IQ 
Area : 3&,A97  acres 
Office'  S90,  Seven 
Tottenham,  N.tS 


Q 

Sisters  Rd. 
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nf  exercising  any  of  these  functions.  By  reason  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts  1878  (Section  50)  and  1889  (Section  35)  and  the  Local  Government 
^ f Tm  (Sections  35  and  139)  none  of  the  Middlesex  District  Councils  has  been 
mtitlid  to  i^im  the  exercise  of  these  functions  and  until  recent  months  none  of  them 
has  sought  to  exercise  these  functions. 


Main  Functions  . , . . 

The  functions  fall  into  the  followmg  three  mam  divisions.— 

(a)  the  examination  and  verffication  of  new  weighing  and  meas^ng 
equipment  before  it  is  brought  into  trade  use  and  of  older  apparatus  after  has 

inspection  of  such  equipment  at  premises  where  it  is  in  use;  and 
(c)  the  checking  for  accuracy  of  quantity  of  pre-packed  food  in  wjtol^ale 
and  retail  transactions  and  of  foods  not  pre-packed,  coal  and  sand  and  ballast 

Middkse*f  Co^^^^  Act,  1944,  Section  441,  applies  the  Weights  and 

Measures  Act,  1889,  Sections  20  to  29,  and  Bye-laws  thereunder  (as  to  the  sale  of 
..nail  tn  the  sale  of  coke,  and  other  solid  fuels. 

W over  twenty  years  the  County  Council  has  owned  and  operated  two  public 
weighbridges,  one  at  the  Divisional  OfBce  at  Brentford  and  another  at  the  Divisional 

OvLTpefcent.  of  the  time  of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Control  Department  is 
devoted  to  Weights  and  Measures  functions. 

Experience  gained  in  the  present  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  functions  in 

connection  with  Weights  and  Measures  . j 

The  requirement  of  Weights  and  Measures  equipment,  which 

and  costly,  can  be  kept  to  a minimum  when  it  is  provided  and  utilised  by  a Coun  y 

duty  to  inspect  mobile  traders  and  delivery  vans  necessitates  &unty 
control.  If  hispectors  were  confined  to  a particular  County  district  such  work 

would  be  hamstrung  and  frustrated.  _ are  in 

Probably  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  provisions  which  are  sold  nowadays  are 
pre-packed  fmm;  packed  and  labelled  by  large  firms  whose  goods  are  distributed 
over^the  whole  County.  In  these  circumstances  the  responsibility  for  error  is  S^eral  y 
not  with  the  retaUer  but  with  the  packer  and  admmistration  to  have  any  mtelh^ble 
X"ust  act  on  this  fact.  Within  the  boundaries  of 

control  alone  can  achieve  checks  of  pre-packed  food,  controlled  with  r«crenM 
the  packers  covering  the  whole  field  but  completely  avoidmg  unwarranted  dupuca 
li^n"  WaS  tests  and  trader  badgering  in  this  Eeld^^wouM  be^n  whh  ^o 
authorities  and  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  any  further  mcrease 

of  ad^^rtrahom  Report  of  the  Departmental  Commttee  of  the 

Boarl  of  Se  on  Weights  and  Measures  Legislation  «219  1 5 ) « 

not  an  increase  but  a reduction  from  258  (as  at  present)  to  about  140  in  the  number 
of  Weights  and  Measures  authorities  throughout  the  and 

It  recommends  that  initially  throughout  England 
county  boroughs  alone  should  continue  as  Weights  an  poole  and  Cam- 

except  as  regards  four  special  cases,  viz.,  the  City  of  Lon  on,  ’ . country 

bridge.  Eventually,  it  is  envisaged  that  the  total  of  authorities  ‘'““'^^hout  the  c^^^^ 
would  be  even  smaller,  it  being  contemplated  that,  if 

counties  and  county  boroughs  in  which  the  work  mvolved  did  ^ 

Committee  regards  as  a sufficiently  large  inspectorate 

Measures  Duruoses  The  main  criterion  adopted  by  the  Hodgson  Committee  is 
rm^ecIScal  uL  of  staff  and  it  recommends  that  the  functions  should  be 
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administered  only  by  a local  authority  of  a size  which  would  normally  justify  the 

employment  of  at  least  three  fully-qualified  inspectors. 

Fm  the  whole  of  Middlesex  the  County  Council  at  present  emp  oys  16  qualified 
inspectors  as  “ field  officers  Besides  Weights  and  Measures,  these  inspectors 
also  are  Food  and  Drugs  officers  and  inspectors  under  the  many  other  functions 

administered  through  the  County  Public  Control  Department.  . „ 

Any  delegation  or  conferment  of  Weights  and  Measures  fimctions  to  the  County 
Districts  in  Middlesex  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  Hodgson  Report  or,  indeed,  on 
any  other  reasonable  basis,  inevitably  mean  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  inspectors 
and  assistants  to  be  employed  with  consequent  increase  of  cost. 


Food  and  Drugs 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  which  is  a consolidating  Statute,  confers  separate 
functions  on  two  distinct  Authorities  ‘ 

(a)  the  “ Local  Authority,”  i.e.,  the  District  Councils  for  functions  akin 
to  those  performed  in  their  capacity  as  Public  Health  Authority; 

(b)  the  “Foods  and  Drugs  Authority”,  le.,  in  Middlesex  the  County 

SrSinctions  of  the  “Local  Authority”  are  mainly  concerned  with  public 
health  questions  relating  to  the  sale,  &c.,  of  food  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


History  in  Middlesex  . , ^ ^ ^ , 

In  the  Administrative  County  ever  since  its  formation  the  County  Council  has 
been  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority.  Not  one  of  the  County  Districts  therefore  has 
ever  had  any  experience  of  exercising  these  functions. 

Section  83(2)  of  the  1955  Act  enables  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  direct  that  a County  Council  should  remain  the  Food  and  Drugs  authority 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  County  Districts  with  population  of  40,000  or 
more. 

The  inclusion  of  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  1938  Act  was  agreed  to  by 
Parliament  after  hearing  arguments  put  forward  with  the  express  object  of  providing 
means  whereby  the  County  Council  could  retain  its  functions  as  Food  and  Drugs 
Authority  throughout  the  County. 

Application  was  made  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Minister  for  a direction 
that  it  should  continue  to  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  in  sixteen  Districts, 
each  with  over  40,000  population,  and  in  spite  of  objections  be  thirteen  of  them 
the  direction  was  given,  the  County  Council  being  maintained  as  the  authority 
for  the  whole  County. 

Following  the  1951  Census,  the  County  Council  has  on  two  more  occasions 
put  before  the  Minister,  successfully,  its  case  for  retaining  its  functions. 

On  all  four  of  the  foregoing  occasions,  once  before  Parliament  and  three  times 
before  the  Minister,  it  has  been  part  of  the  County  Council’s  case  to  show  that  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  level  at  which  to  administer  Food  and  Drugs  powers, 
for  the  whole  of  the  County  or  any  part  of  it,  is  that  of  the  County  Council. 


Main  Functions  of  Food  and  Drugs  Authority 

The  objects  of  the  duties  of  a Food  and  Drugs  Authority  are  primarily  to  ensure 
that  foodstuffs  and  drugs  which  are  sold  are  genuine,  that  pre-packed  foodstuffs 
are  accurately  labelled  as  to  their  designation  and  composition,  that  foodstuffs 
do  not  contain  unlawful  substances,  tlmt  labels  and  advertisements  relating  to  food- 
stuffs and  drugs  are  not  false  or  misleading.  In  addition,  there  are  special  provisions 
which  control  the  production,  use  and  sales  of  special  designated  milk. 
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Experience  gained  in  the  present  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  functions  in  connection  with  Food  and  Drugs 


* Those  functions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  which  are  properly  allocated 
to  the  local  Public  Health  Authority,  e.g.,  those  relating  to  food  injurious  to  health 
or  unfit  for  human  consumption  and  those  concerning  “ food  hygiene  ” generally, 
reuuire  supervision  of  essentially  local  matters  (persons,  premises,  practices)  which 
must  be  comprehensive,  individual  and  detailed,  constant  and  repetitive.  No  one 
foul  food  store,  person  or  practice  must  escape  attention  at  any  time. 

Food  and  drugs  duties  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  purchaser’s  desire  (and  often 
Docket)  and  shield  him  against  the  adulteration,  substitution,  or  passing-off  of  a 
commodity  of  a different  kind  or  inferior  quality  from  the  one  declared  or  demanded, 
and  from  false  or  misleading  descriptions  and  claims.  The  volume  and  variety  of 
food  and  drugs  consumed  is  so  vast  as  to  render  inspection  on  such  a basis  a practical 

™^°Accor^gly,  it  is  essential  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefit  from  a scale  of 
sampling  that  is  relatively  negligible  in  quantity.  Selective  sampling,  which  is  the 
appropriate  method,  depends  primarily  upon  the  following  factors: 

(a)  The  volume  and  range  of  distribution  of  pre-packed  foods  and  drugs. 

(i)  The  need  for  expert  chemical  analysis  in  the  greater  number  of  formal 
tests. 

(c)  The  economy  to  be  derived  from  expert  examination  by  trained  men 
(other  than  chemists)  by  the  simpler  chemical  or  physical  tests  or  by  direct 
identification. 

(rf)  The  avoidance  of  unnecessary  repetition  in  sampling  of  the  same  article 
or  group  of  articles. 

(c)  The  exercise  of  sampling  policy. 

(/)  The  acquisition  and  interchange  of  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  composition  of  commodities  and  of  sampling  techmques. 

(g)  The  need,  where  a bad  practice  is  uncovered,  to  act  immediately 
throughout  the  widest  possible  area. 

At  first  sight  sampling  may  appear  to  be  an  activity  of  a nature  common  both 
to  “local  authority  (health)  ” and  “ food  and  drugs  ” admmistration  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In  fact,  they  have  little  in  common.  The  “ local  authority 
sampling  is  for  purposes  of  bacteriological  examination  the  food  and  drugs 

sampling  is  for  physical  characteristics  and  chemical  analysis. 

No  one  sample  can  be  used  for  both  purposes.  For  the  public  health  pu^ose, 
the  concern  is  with  particular  allegations  as  to  unsound  food;  the  Food  and  Drugs 
function  is  to  ensure  that  over  the  whole  field  of  sales  the  purchasers  are  receiving 
pure  and  genuine  commodities. 

The  area  of  wholesale  distribution  of  pre-packed,  proprietary  and  branded 
commodities  (comprising  probably  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  all  food  and  drags  on 
sale)  has  no  regard  to  county  district  boundaries.  County  control  avoids  um 
necessary  multiplication  of  sampling  of  each  of  such  identical  products  in  each 
individual  district,  and  when  a defective  sample  is  found  in  one  distnct  appropriate 
action  is  automatically  taken  to  the  benefit  of  the  25  others. 

Retail  distribution  of  bottled  milk  is  largely  from  dairies  supplying  areas 
comprising  many  more  than  one  county  district.  County  control  avoids  multiplicity 
of  sampling  of  such  milk  from  the  same  depot  on  the  same  day.  , , ,, 

However,  as  all  milk  retailed  in  Middlesex  must  be  bottled  and  adulteration 
of  milk  after  bottling  is  now  unknown,  the  concentration  is  on  loose  milk  delivered 
to  the  bottling  depots. 
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Selective  sampling  to  be  efficient  depends  upon  County-wide  control,  for  whilst 
a depomTe  Strict  may  receive  milk  from  a number  of  farmers,  other  districts 

contain  no  such  depots. 

of  every  Food  and  Drugs  authority  to  appoint  one  or  more 

public  ana^vL  wiffi  prescribed  qualffications  and,  if  it  appomts  only  one  It  may 

public  analysts  wim  p Members  of  the  pubho,  as  well  as  sampling  officers 

rSoSCs  lu«  are  entitled  to  submit  samples  of  food  or  drugs 

to  a contract  with  an  analytical  chemist  to  act  as  pubfe 
analyTon  a^rltime  basis  for  the  whole  County  and  a deputy  is  similarly  appomted, 

Cam^grmg  R«ord  ^ specialised  staff  trained  in  the  inspecting 

and  defective  work  which  is  a characteristic  of  Weights  and  Measmes  as  well  as 
Food  Drugs,  and  providing  resources  adequate  to  enable  a wide-spread  cou- 
centratffin  of  effort  to  detect  malpractices,  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  County 
Sc  Control  Department  in  enforcing  Orders  under  the  Merchandise  Marfa 
A^t  1926  A team  of  inspectors  became  expert  in  the  detection  of  various  meats 
dealina  with  poultry  eggs  and  tomatoes  and  a campaign  before  the  Second 
World  wSriulted  in  the  putting  down  of  bad  practices  throughout  Middlesex, 

after  400  prosecutions  over  four  years.  . , • i,  - u 

As  soon  as  an  objectionable  trade  practice  is  discovered  which  appears  to  be 
widespread,  a County-wide  and  co-ordinated  campaign  is  put  into  operation  to 
suppress  it. 

Recent  examples  of  such  practices  are . r • j?  • i ■ j r 

(u)  The  “ passing  off”,  common  to  particular  trades,  of  inferior  kinds  of 

fish  and  fruit,  meat  and  offal,  &c.,  for  superior  varieties. 

(i)  Faults  common  to  a particular  branded  article,  such  as  a particular 
pack  of  canned,  plums  with  a false  description. 

(c)  Faults  common  to  the  stock  of  one  multiple  chain  of  stores,  e.g., 
inadequate  forms  of  imported  food  label. 

Expert  Examination:  Departmental  Tests  -n, 

Informal  testing  by  sampling  officers  is  a Middlesex  technique.  500  miUc  aM 
1 000  other  samples  are  sent  to  the  public  analyst  each  year  at  a cost  of  some  £3,300 
but  another  1,000  informal  samples  are  examined  by  the  Council  s officers,  who  also 
make  some  6,500  informal  tests.  If  these  informal  samples  had  been  formal  samples 
and  submitted  to  the  puhUc  analyst,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  ot  over 
£13  000  on  the  cost  of  the  analyst’s  fees  andincreased  staff  would  have  been  necessary 
to  c&try  out  the  formalities  prescribed  for  formal  sampling.  Middlesex,  as  the 
biggest  Food  and  Drugs  authority  in  the  country,  incurs  total  annual  expenditure 
of  less  than  £10,000.  If  these  6,500  informal  samples  were  formal,  the  expenditure 
would  be  increased  by  about  1 50  per  cent.  t.  u + 

The  informal  tests  are  made  as  a preliminary  survey  to  decide  on  the  best 
selection  of  formal  samples  to  be  procured  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the 
mi1V  samples,  are  purchased  in  private  fashion  without  disclosure  of  the  purchaser  s 
identity  to  the  trader. 

Liaison  with  Government  Departments,  National  Associations,  etc. 

The  County  Public  Control  Department  as  a large  unit  of  administration  m 
which  the  volume  and  variety  of  activity  engenders  a wide  experience,  provides 
useful  points  of  contact  between  enforcement  officers  and  national  trade  associations, 
the  larger  trading  groups  of  manufacturers,  packers  and  importers,  &c.,  and  also 
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various  Government  Departments,  and  it  is  in  fact  used  to  a great  extent  for  such 
“liaison  ” at  national  level,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties.  Such  liaision  would 
not  be  a practicable  proposition  in  the  case  of  a small  unit  of  administration  without 
the  same  degree  and  breadth  of  experience. 

'^Since'oSote  1949,  the  County  Council  has  been  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  production  and  sale  of  heat-treated  milk.  This  involves  the  UceMmg 
of  dealer/processors  of  sterilised  and  pasteurised  milk.  Of  these  there  are  21  (26 
nremises)  in  the  County  at  the  present  time.  When  this  work  was  transferred  from 
the  County  districts  there  was  no  uniformity  of  compliance  with  the  regulations. 
Each  licensed  premise  is  regularly  inspected  and  the  milk  processed  therein  regularly 

*^'”^WiTh  the  County  Council  as  the  Food  and  Drugs  authority  for  the  whole  County, 
a pasteuriser  of  milk,  for  example,  whose  pasteurising  premises  are  anywhere 
within  the  County  is  covered  by  his  pasteuriser’s  licence  for  distribution  of  the  iralk 
from  those  premises  within  all  or  any  of  the  county  districts  and  he  is  therefore 
saved  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a separate  dealer’s  licence  from  each  District 
Council. 


other  Functions  of  County  Public  Control  Department 

The  functions  of  the  County  Public  Control  Department  and  its  inspectors  do  not 
end  with  Weights  and  Measures  and  Food  and  Drugs,  though  these  matters  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  their  duties.  . , - 

In  addition,  the  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  the  whole  Coimty 
for  the  purposes  of  the  following  enactments,  the  relevant  provisions  of  aU  of  which 
are  administered  through  the  Public  Control  Department  and  enforced  by  the  same 
inspectorate : — 


(a)  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  1887  to  1953  . , , j 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887,  which  prohibits  false  or  misleadn^  trade 
descriptions  being  applied  to  goods,  has  regularly  been  used  by  the  County  Council 
in  cases  where  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts  or  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  powers 

are  not  suitable.  , , , t-  j j -n 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926,  gives  permissive  powers  to  Food  and  Drugs 
Authorities  to  enforce  the  requirement  of  the  Orders  made  under  the  Act  which 
relate  to  certain  imported  foods  and  require,  inter  alia,  that  on  exposure  for  sale 
by  retail  they  be  clearly  labelled  in  a prescribed  way  either  with  the  name  ot  the 
country  of  origin  or  the  word  “ Foreign  ” or  “ Empire  ”,  as  the  case  may  be. 


(b)  Explosives  Acts,  1875  and  1923 

The  duties  are  mainly  to  ensure  that  explosives  are  kept  (a)  m quantities  not 
exceeding  the  statutory  limits,  (6)  in  a safe  manner,  and  (c)  only  on  registered  or 
licensed  premises. 


(c)  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933  , - ■ u 

This  Act  and  the  Regulations  made  thereunder  control  the  sale  of  poisons  by 
traders  other  than  pharmacists.  There  are  stringent  provisions  regarding  packing, 
labelling,  storage  and  sale. 

(d)  Middlesex  Coimty  CouncU  Act,  1944,  Part  XIV  (Employment  Agencies) 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  maintained  the  control  introduced 
some  years  before  over  the  conduct  of  employment  agencies  carrymg  on  Illness 
in  the  County.  The  owners  of  such  agencies  must  be  licensed  with  the  Council 
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and  conform  with  the  Bye-laws  which  have  been  promulgated.  The  Bye-laws 
ooTitain  provisions  requiring  records  to  be  kept  of  all  transactions  and  disclosure 
of  certain  facts.  There  is  also  some  control  over  the  condition  of  the  premises 
and  the  charges  made  by  an  agent  for  his  services. 


(e!)  Nurses  Agencies  Act,  1957  • 

As  to  the  control  of  agencies  for  the  supply  of  nurses  whilst  this  is  generally 
similar  to  that  for  employment  agencies  it  is  provided  by  a public  Act  and  is  a national 
and  not  purely  a local  control. 


(/)  Theatrical  Employers  Registration  Acts,  1925  and  1928 

Theatrical  employers  are  required  by  the  above  Acts  to  register  with  the  County 
Council  if  their  place  of  residence  is  within  the  County.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  periodical  renewal  of  a registration,  but  registered  theatocal  employers  are 
required  to  notify  any  change  in  their  circumstances  which  imght  affect  registration. 
The  two  important  duties  which  in  practice  arise  are  investigation  of  complaints 
of  non-registration  or  of  the  abandonment  of  artistes. 


(g)  Performing  Animals  (Regulation),  Act,  1925 

The  amount  of  work  under  these  Acts  is  neghgible,  since  there  are  normally 
only  10-12  persons  registered,  all  of  whom  are  regularly  visited. 


(h)  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marking)  Acts,  1928  and  1931 

The  provisions  of  these  Acts  have  largely  faUen  into  desuetude  and  m practice, 
in  the  County  at  the  moment,  they  involve  negligible  work. 

The  Department  and  the  same  inspectors  also  enforce  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council  and,  by  agreement  with  all  the  County  District  Councils,  their  functions 
as  highway  authorities  under  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1930,  Section  27,  with  respect 
to  the  Weighing  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Also,  enforcement  on  the  County  Council’s  behalf  of  its  functions  under  the 
Road  Trafic  Act,  1956,  Section  42,  respecting  the  sale  or  hire  of  protective  helmets 
for  motor-cyclists  is  carried  out  by  the  Public  Control  Department  and  the  same 
inspectors. 

The  aggregate  of  work  involved  in  carrying  out  the  above  duties  in  the  County 
is  important  and  there  exists  the  need  for  vigorous  and  complicated  investigations 
of  a nature  which  demands  experience  and  practice. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  convenient  and  appropriate  for  enforcement 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Inspectors  for  Weights  and  Measures  and  Food  and  Drugs 
purposes.  The  work  under  the  Explosives  and  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Acts  has 
aspects  not  dissimilar  to  many  of  those  under  the  former  functions  and  the  premises 
to  be  visited  also  for  the  most  part  have  to  be  visited  for  Weights  and  Measures  and 
Food  and  Drugs  purposes.  The  Weighing  of  Motor  Vehicles  is  essentially  com- 
parable with  ad  hoc  Weights  and  Measures  duties  whilst  the  Agricultural  Produce 
Grading  and  Marking  has  a close  affinity  with  certain  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
functions.  Investigation  and  Inspectoral  duties  under  the  remaining  of  these 
additional  functions  also  possess  analogous  features. 

Approximately  7 per  cent,  on  average  of  the  whole-time  of  the  52  staff  of  the 
Public  Control  Department  and  of  the  included  field  force  of  19  qualified  inspectors 
is  found  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  these  additional  functions  through- 
ought  the  County.  In  terms  of  whole-time  officers  confined  thereto  this  percentage 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  3 J total  staff  and  1|  inspectors. 

The  County  Council  is  also  responsible,  as  such,  for  the  enforcement  of  Section 
31  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  from  diseased 
cows.  350  samples  of  milk  are  procured  each  year  for  examination  for  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacillae. 
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The  main  common  characteristics  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  Food  and  Drugs 
and  the  other  principal  functions  of  the  Public  Control  Department  are: 

(a)  they  are  technical  matters  to  a high  degree; 

(fi)  they  involve  enforcement  of  complex  laws,  with  penal  sanctions ; 

(c)  enforcement  necessitates  inspections  and  test-purchasing; 

(d)  a continual  relationship  with  the  public,  traders,  trade  associations 

and  Government  Departments  is  necessary;  , . , j 

(e)  possession  and  exercise  by  officers  of  legal-technical-admmistrative 
faculties  and  there  are  wide  areas  of  discretion  to  be  expertly  exercised. 

(/)  intimate  knowledge  must  be  acquired  by  the  officers  of  traders, 
trade  practices  and  commerce  in  a wide  range  of  goods ; 

(g)  officers  must  be  impartial  to  all  and  fortified  by  the  support  of  a 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  authority; 

(h)  observation  of  traders  and  the  many  test  purchases  necess^  cannot 
properly  be  carried  out  if  the  officers  are  local  and  personally  familiar  to  the 
trS'dcTS " 

(O  a relatively  small  man-power  is  sufficient  efficiently  to  protect  a large 

^ ^ f ; ) at  the  same  time,  enforcement  is  largely  with  commerce  extending 
over  a wide  area  both  as  to  units  of  trade,  distribution  and  advertising  neces- 
sitating machinery  which,  to  be  effective  and  efficient,  must  be  geared  in  size 
to  cope  with  these  factors. 

® The  main  functions  of  the  Department  deal: — 

(i)  not  merely  with  single  static  traders  but  with  mobde  traders 


moving  over  a large  area;  i,  i.. 

(ii)  pre-packed  foods  and  drugs  are  distributed  over  the  whole  or 
large  parts  of  the  County.  Not  only  groceries  (probably  90  per  cent, 
of  these  of  unified  distribution  over  the  County,  and  mdeed  m most  cases, 
the  country)  but  many  other  articles  subject  to  control,  and  many  more 
which  will  be  under  control  when  the  weights  and  measures  law  is  greatly 


(iii)  throughout  the  County  there  ate  large  numbers  of  traders  with 
multiple  shops  operating  over  all  or  many  County  districts; 

(iv)  advertisements  which  must  be  dealt  with  for  untrue  or  misleading 
claims  are  distributed  county-wide. 

(/)  The  most  effective  deterrent  to  transgression  is  the  general  knowleuge 
that  there  is  an  active,  alert  and  uniform  enforcement  throughout  the  County. 
Unified  control  permits  a large  saving  in  costs  and  time  and  increase  m efficiency. 
For  example.  Weights  and  Measures  inspection  in  shops  is  combined  with  scrutmy 
for  Food  and  Drugs  and  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  infringements.  This  ®“tnes  a 
widespread  and  constant  vigilance  without  expenditure  of  any  appreciable  extra 
time,  which  is  not  the  case  where  separate  inspectors  function.  Umty  and  promp- 
titude of  action  over  the  County  as  a whole  are  given  in  respect  of  («)  faults  “mmon 
to  a particular  trade,  (b)  faults  common  to  a particular  brand  of  food,  (c)  laults 
common  to  a particular  multiple  trader.  Weights  and  Measures,  food  and  drugs, 
merchandise  marks  functions  ate  primarily  concerned  with  protecting  the  con- 
sumers’  desire. 

Conclusions 

The  experience  of  the  County  Council  convinces  it  that  it  is  essential  to  efficiency 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers  of  the  County  as  a whole  and  of  the  individual 


Districts  tliat: — , , j.-,  e +• 

(a)  the  Weights  and  Measures,  the  Food  and  Drugs  and  the  other  lunctions 
of  the  Public  Control  Department  should  be  administered  by  the  same  authonty 
and  enforced  by  the  same  inspectorate,  and 
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(fi)  the  County  Council  should  remain  (as  it  always  has  been)  the  ad- 
mini  Sring  and  enforcement  authority  in  both  cases  through  the  whole  County, 
S^ddition  to  factors  emerging  from  its  experience  the  County  Council  is 
supported  in  its  views  as  follows:— 

/■n  TTniformitv  of  Enforcement 

^ ATLween  one  authority  and  another  there  must  always  be  some  differences 
in  methods  of  enforcement,  but  such  differences  have  a positively  harmful  effect 
whm  there  is  no  clear  separation  of  the  areas  admimstered  by  the  respective  authori- 
ties  and  this  appears  to  be  recognised  in  paragraph  13  of  the  White  Paper  on  the 
functions  of  Cmmty  and  District  Councils  (Cmnd.  1 61 , 1957)  m which  it  is  suggested 
that  a district  (with  a population  not  far  short  of  60,000)  which  is  a self-contained 
town  at  some  distance  from  other  towns  ” might  receive  delegation  on  the  same 
terms  as  larger  districts.  Some  at  least  of  the  peculiarities  of  Middlesex  make  it 
essential  in  the  interests  of  good  administration  that  there  should  he  uniformity 
in  methods  of  enforcement  throughout  the  whole  County. 


(2)  Pooling  of  Experience  and  Specialised  Knowledge 

Enforcement  by  a relatively  large  personnel  such  as  county  control  is  able  to 
employ  results  in  a wide  experience  of  possible  malpractices,  of  sampling  techniques 
and  of  dealing  with  every  sort  of  investigation  and  enables  such  knowledge  to  be 
pooled  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Expert  resources  are  therefore  acquired  beyond  the 

capacity  of  any  single  county  district.  , „ u e , j ■ 

The  County  employs  45  officers  who  undertake  field  enforcement  duties, 
though  the  total  volume  of  Food  and  Drugs  duties  is  equal  to  the  time  of  six  full- 
time officers.  Their  experience  is  equally  available  for  each  county  district,  though 
the  actual  volume  of  work  per  district  is  equal  only  to  a small  fraction  of  the  duties 

of  one  full-time  officer.  , 

Comity  district  administration  would  necessarily  be  very  much  part-time, 
militating  against  expertise,  specialisation  and  economy. 

(3)  Disadvantage  of  intimate  local  contacts 

In  the  majority  of  functions  under  review,  too  intimate  local  contacts  and 
influences  are  a positive  disadvantage.  Too  much  knowledge  of  the  same  inspector’s 
movements  by  too  many  traders  and  too  many  of  their  assistants  may  be  an  em- 
barrassment to  his  enforcement  duties  by  means  of  suprise  visits,  test-purchases, 
&c.  Though  the  County  inspectors  regularly  visit  shops  and  food  factories  and  be- 
come familiar  with  individual  traders’  reputations  and  characters,  the  relatively 
large  number  of  the  inspectors  and  the  arrangements  under  County  control 
diminishes  to  the  remotest  proportion  any  danger  of  the  exercise  upon  them  or  their 
policies  of  personal  or  local  influence,  whether  maliciously  or  innocently. 

The  County  Public  Control  Department  is  built  on  the  principle  of  all  officers 
discharging  all  duties,  so  giving  the  largest  force  of  inspectors  and  minimising  the 
risks  of  too  much  familiarity  with  traders  in  the  baser  sense. 

Financial 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  administering  the  functions  of  the  Public 
Control  Department  for  the  past  two  years : — 


Expenditure 

Income 

£ 

£ 

1955-56 

. . 56,670 

13,520 

1956-57 

. . 62,784 

15,128 

1957-58 

. . 65,634 

13,994 
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Defects 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  with  regard  to  the  carrying 

out  of  these  functions.  , , . , , ^ ^ -i 

The  whole  of  the  above  evidence  leads,  in  the  submission  of  the  County  Council, 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  functions  mentioned  must  be  retained  by  the  Cormty 
Council  to  ensure  that  they  continue  to  be  carried  out  in  an  effective  and  convenient 


The  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  referred  to  in  the  original 
Outline  of  Evidence  submitted  by  the  County  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  desirable  at  the  present  time  that  the  County  Council  should  delegate 
to  District  Councils  its  functions  as  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  but  that  it  should 
be  asked  to  send  more  frequent  reports  of  the  action  which  it  takes  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts  to  District  Councils  for  their  information.  The  other  Public  Con- 
trol functions  were  not  considered  by  the  Conference  Committee. 

II  and  III.  In  the  view  of  the  County  Council  the  authorities  having  the  optimum 
size  and  resources  for  the  duties  involved  are  the  County  Councils.  It  is  understood 
that  in  the  Greater  London  Review  area  not  all  the  above  functions  are  admimstered 
by  the  County  Councils.  It  is  considered  that  if  they  were  the  advantages  of  the 
arrangements  in  Middlesex  would  be  beneficially  applied. 


Shops  Act,  1950 

I.  This  consohdating  Act  deals  with  hours  of  closing,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, Sunday  trading,  etc.  It  provides  that  the  local  authority  is; — 

(fl)  In  any  borough  . . . . . . The  Borough  Council 

(6)  In  an  urban  district  with  last  Census 

population  of  20,000  or  more  . . The  Urban  District  Council 
(c)  Elsewhere The  County  Council 

In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  County  Council  may  delegate  its  functions  to 

the  District  Council.  , „ 

These  provisions  re-enact  those  of  the  Shops  Act,  1912,  and  smce  1937  the  Coun- 
ty Council  has  not  exercised  any  functions  under  this  heading  in  any  part  of  the 
County.  At  that  date  five  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  had  a population  of  less 
than  20,000  and  they  exercised  the  statutory  functions  under  delegation  agreements 
whereby  they  paid  the  whole  of  the  expenses  incurred.  As  a result  of  the  1951 
Census  the  delegation  agreements  lapsed  with  the  exception  of  that  for  Potters 
Bar  which  still  exercises  the  functions  as  Agent  of  the  County  Council  because  its 
population  was  less  than  20,000.  . . - 

These  functions  appear  to  be  essentially  of  purely  local,  as  distinct  from  County, 
interest,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  substantial  virtue  m their  transfer,  as 
respects  any  district,  to  the  County  Council,  whilst  the  functions  in  Potters  Bar 
might  well  be  conferred  directly  on  the  District  Council.  ... 

Although  it  might  be  argued  that  the  duties  of  Shops  Act  inspection  might  be 
of  a suitable  kind  to  be  conveniently  assimilated  with  those  of  Weights  and  M^sures 
and  Food  and  Drugs  inspection,  the  making  of  local  closing  orders,  &c,,  is  best 
dealt  with  by  the  District  Council  and  therefore  enforcement  is  best  left  in  the  hands 
of  officers  of  the  same  authority. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  with  regard  to  the  carrymg 
out  of  these  functions. 

n and  III.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole,  and  so  far  as  Middlesex  is  concerned,  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
direct  exercise  of  the  Shops  Act  powers  by  all  District  Councils. 
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Coroners  and  Coroners’  Districts 

I.  Although  Coroners  are  officers  of  the  Crown  the  County  Council  as  the  local 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Coroners  Acts*  1887—1954,  has  functions  in  relation 
to  the  creation  or  alteration  of  Coroners’  Districts  and  the  appointment,  re- 
muneration, superannuation  and  expenses  of  the  Coroners.  The  Council  has  no 
control  in  regard  to  their  duties.  There  are  no  Borough  Coroners  in  Middlesex. 
The  whole  of  the  expenditure  incurred  is  a direct  charge  on  the  General  County 
Fund.  The  total  cost  during  1956-57  was  £40,873.  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
1958-59  is  £41,930. 


Coroners’  Districts 

The  County  is  at  present  divided  into  two  coroners  districts  constituted  as 
follows: — 


Eastern  District 

Boroughs  of  Edmonton,  Enfield, 
Finchley,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Horn- 
sey, Southgate,  Tottenham,  Wem- 
bley and  Wood  Green. 

Urban  Districts  of  Friem  Barnet  and 
Potters  Bar. 


Western  District 

Boroughs  of  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Ealing,  Heston  and  Isle- 
worth,  Southall,  Twickenham,  Ux- 
bridge and  Willesden. 

Urban  Districts  of  Feltham,  Hayes 
and  Harlington,  Ruislip-North- 
wood,  Staines,  Sunbury-on- 
Thames  and  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton. 


The  following  are  statistics  relating  to  the  two  coroners’  districts  and  to  the 
work  performed  by  the  coroners  during  1958 : — 


Coroners’ 

Area 

Estimated 

Inquest 

Non-Inquest 

Total 

District 

(Acres) 

Population 
mid.  1957 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Reported 

Eastern 

67,715 

1,156,010 

428 

2,228 

2,656 

Western 

80,969 

1,092,990 

479 

2,379 

2,858 

Appointment 

There  are  two  coroners  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  County,  each  being 
assigned  to  one  of  the  two  coroners’  districts  and  each  having  a Deputy  and  an 
Assistant  Deputy. 

Deputy  and  Assistant  Deputy  Coroners  are  not  appointed  by  the  Council  but 
by  the  Coroner  himself,  but  the  persons  so  appointed  must  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  appointment  of  a deputy  is  obligatory  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  deputy  also  is  permissive.  The  Coroner  is  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  any  remuneration  to  his  Deputy  or  Assistant  Deputy. 

Remuneration  and  Expenses 

The  Council  is  required  to  pay  each  coroner  an  annual  salary  at  such  rate  as 
may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  him  and  the  Council.  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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In  Middlesex  each  coroner’s  office  is  regarded  by  the  Council  as  a whole-time 
one.  Although  each  coroner  is  required  to  provide  at  his  own  expense  (out  of  his 
gross  salary)  for  what  may  be  termed  his  overhead  and  general  administrative 
expenditure  and  any  necessary  remuneration  of  his  deputy  and  assistant  deputy, 
he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  within  prescribed  limits  by  the  Council 
his  ad  hoc  disbursements  in  relation  to  inquests  or  other  enquiries,  &c.,  which  he 
makes  in  the  course  of  his  duties.  Such  disbursement  includes  allowances  payable 
to  witnesses  at  inquests,  to  medical  practitioners  for  making  post  mortem  examina- 
tions and  payments  for  the  services  of  the  Coroner’s  Officer. 


Defects  Encountered 

The  fact  that  the  County  Council  is  the  local  authority  under  the  Coroners 
Acts  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Administrative  County  enables  the  whole  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coroner  to  be  carried  out  by  only  two  such  officials,  remunerated 
on  a whole-time  basis  and  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  duties. 
This,  in  the  County  Council’s  opinion,  consititutes  an  economic  and  efficient 
arrangement  but  there  is  a defect  in  that  the  County  Council  has  no  power  of  control 
over  the  administrative  arrangements  which  are  made  and  have  a direct  bearing 
on  the  convenience  of  the  public.  This  lack  of  power  has  been  given  special  promin- 
ence in  relation  to  the  places  at  which  inquests  are  held,  the  determination  of  which 
lies  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  coroner,  notwithstanding  that  the  Council 
is  required  to  reimburse  him  the  expenses  he  incins  in  hiring  premises  for  the  purpose. 
Numerous  complaints  have  been  received  from  District  Councils  and  other  bodies 
in  some  parts  of  the  Administrative  County  that  inquests  may  be  held  at  places 
remote  from  those  in  which  the  deceased  persons  resided  and  where  their  relatives 
and  friends  live,  causing  them  and,  perhaps,  others  required  as  witnesses  inconven- 
ience in  travelling  to  the  place  of  inquest. 

The  defects  encountered  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  mortuaries  and 
post-mortem  rooms  are  fuUy  examined  in  the  Council’s  outline  evidence  on  En- 
vironmental Health  Services — Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms  (see  pages 
94-96  of  that  document). 

n.  The  inability  of  the  Council  to  determine  the  places  at  which  inquests 
should  be  held  is  no  doubt  common  to  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole 
although  the  London  County  Council  has  somewhat  wider  powers  in  this  respect 
than  other  local  authorities. 

HI.  This  defect  could  only  be  satisfactorily  remedied  by  general  legislation 
giving  the  ulitmate  discretion  to  determine  the  place  at  which  any  inquest  should  be 
held  to  the  County  Council  or  other  local  authority  under  the  Coroners  Acts  as 
appropriate. 


Election  Matters 

I.  The  main  functions  of  the  County  Council  are  as  follows : — 


Parliamentary  Elections 

Under  Section  11  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1949,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  County  Council,  as  the  local  authority  whose  Clerk  is  the  registration  officer 
for  the  county  constituencies  of  Spelthorne,  comprising  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Staines  and  Sunbury-on-Thames,  and  Uxbridge,  comprising  the  Borough  of  Ux- 
bridge and  the  Urban  District  of  'Tiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  to  divide  each  of  those 
constituencies  into  polling  districts  and  designate  polling  places  therefore  and  to 
keep  such  polling  districts  and  polling  places  under  review. 
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The  following  statistics  are  submitted  in  relation  to  the  two  County  con- 
stituencies in  Middlesex; — 


Constituency 

County  Districts  comprised 
in  constituency 

Electorate, 

1958 

Number  of 
Polling  Districts 

Spelthome 

Staines  

31,370 

15 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

19,832 

10 

51,202 

25 

Uxbridge 

Uxbridge 

41,028 

19 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

15,301 

6 

56,329 

25 

Election  of  County  Councillors 

Under  Section  11  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  the  County  Council 
may,  at  any  time  make  a representation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  alteration 
of  the  boundaries  or  the  number  of  electoral  divisions  into  which  the  Administrative 
County  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  County  Councillors. 

In  1935  the  County  Council  reviewed  the  electoral  divisions  in  accordance 
with  its  obligation  under  Section  50  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  and  has 
since  twice  conducted  such  further  general  reviews,  namely,  in  1948  and  1951. 

Apart  from  periodical  general  reviews,  it  is  the  Council’s  practice,  whenever 
any  County  District  boundary  or  wards  of  the  district  are  altered,  to  take  the  re- 
quisite steps  to  secure  an  appropriate  rearrangement  of,  or  adjustment  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  electoral  divisions  within  the  area  of  the  county  district  concerned  in 
order  that,  where  possible,  a more  equitable  representation  of  that  district  upon  the 
County  Council  may  be  secured  (without  upsetting  the  balance  as  between  that 
district  and  the  others)  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  divisions  shall 
continue  to  coincide  with  ward  or  district  boundaries.  Since  the  last  general  review 
in  1951  and  the  Home  Secretary’s  Order  following  thereon,  five  Home  Office  Orders 
have  been  obtained  reconstituting  electoral  divisions  within  the  areas  of  particular 
county  districts  or  altering  the  boundaries  of  the  divisions. 

No  representations  are  ever  made  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  Section  1 1 of  the  Act  without  prior  consultation  with  the  Council  of 
every  County  District  concerned. 

The  polling  districts  into  which  the  electoral  divisions  are  divided  by  the  County 
Council  under  Section  22  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1949,  for  the 
purpose  of  elections  of  County  Councillors  and  the  polling  places  designated  therefor 
are  the  same  as  those  used  for  Parliamentary  elections  (and  Borough  or  Urban 
District  Council  elections). 

Elections  of  Urban  District  Councillors 

By  Section  37  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  the  County  Council  is  em- 
powered, after  a local  inquiry  and  consideration  of  representations,  to  make  Orders 
dividing  Urban  Districts  into  wards  for  the  election  of  Urban  District  Councillors, 
or  for  altering  the  boundaries  of  wards,  with  or  without  alteration  of  their  number, 
altering  the  number  of  Councillors  or  the  apportionment  of  Councillors  among 
wards. 
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Since  1st  January,  1945,  the  County  Council  has  made  15  such  Orders,  affecting 
eleven  Urban  Districts  (three  of  which  have  however  since  achieved  the  status  of 

munmip^  III.  No  defects  have  been  encountered  by  the  County  Council  in  relation 
to  its  performance  of  any  of  the  foregoing  functions  with  respect  to  Parliamentary, 
County  Council  or  Urban  District  Council  elections. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

T The  County  Council’s  functions  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  births. 
Heaths  and  marriages,  for  which  it  is  responsible  throughout  the  whole  of  the  County, 
were  derived  originally  from  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  and  are  now  contamed 
to  tL  Registration  Service  Act,  1953.  The  Council’s  functions  are  earned  out  m 
accordance  with  schemes  of  local  organisation  made  by  the  Council  and  approved 
Minister  of  Health  under  that  Act.  In  fact,  it  is  the  practice  whenever  a 
sdieme  is  necessary,  for  the  Registrar  General  to  prepare  his  own  draft  and  submit 
it  to  the  Council  for  its  consideration. 

It  is  obligatory  under  the  Act  for  the  local  scheme  to  make  provision,  inter 
alia,  for  determining: — 

(fl)  the  number  of  registration  districts  and  sub-districts ; 

(b)  the  location  of  offices  therefor; 

(c)  the  number  of  registrars  and  other  officers  required; 

(d)  the  salaries  and  allowances  for  each  office; 

(e)  the  conditions  of  service  (without  prejudice  to  the  Registrar  Generals 

power  of  removal  of  an  officer). 

Under  the  local  scheme  for  Middlesex  now  in  force  the  Administrative  Coimty 
is  divided  into  eight  Registration  Districts  and  25  Sub-Districts,  with  a superinten- 
dent registrar  for  each  District  and  a registrar  of  births  and  deaths  for  each  sub- 

'^'**”hi'the  case  of  five  of  the  sub-districts,  the  areas  which  they  serve  are  confined 
to  the  sites  of  hospitals  (or  in  three  cases  hospitals  and  contiguous  County  Council 
establishments).  These  are  cases  m which  the  births  and  deaths  occurring  m the 
hospitals  are  so  numerous  as  to  warrant  ad  hoc  registrars  of  births  and  deaths 
therefor  Not  only  does  this  arrangement  facilitate  early  registration  but  it  also  is 
of  considerable  convenience  to  informants  who  are  the  parents  of  babies  born  in 
the  bosnitals  or  relatives  of  persons  who  die  therein.  

In  addition  to  the  eight  District  Registrar  Offices  and  the  25  sub-district  offices 
provided  and  maintained  by  the  Council,  there  are  eleven  registration  stations  of 
which  the  Council  has  the  part-time  use,  for  the  attendance  of  registers  of  births 
and  deaths  in  order  that  the  latter  may,  at  prescribed  times,  be  more  easily  accessible 
by  residents  in  out-lying  parts  of  their  sub-districts. 

^ The  Registration  Officers  are  not  local  government  officers  or  in  the  service 
of  the  Council  and  they  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  ^®8istor  Ge^^^ 
to  whom  they  are  directly  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties 
The  Council  is,  however,  responsible  for  appointmg  them  and  for  the  payment  of 
their  salaries  and  any  appropriate  allowances,  the  provision  of  the  distoct  regster 
offices  and  necessary  sub-district  offices  and  registration  stations.  The  Council 
is  also  responsible  for  providing  clerical  assistance  for  them  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  loLl  scheme  or  by  the  Registrar  General  thereunder  and  for  providmg 

‘’““incoLts  rlcSei^dlr^ffie  Council  in  the  form  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  Registrars 
by  the  pubUc,  etc.,  and  which  they  are  reqmred  to  pay  over  to  the  Council,  and  is 
set  off  against  the  cost  incurred.  The  amount  of  this  income  is,  however,  less  than 
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half  of  the  expenditure  which  is  incurred  by  the  Council  and  the  balance  is  therefore 
a charge  on  the  general  county  fund.  The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Council 
in  1956-57  was  £70,248  and  the  fees  received  totalled  £30,254.  For  1958-59  the 
estimated  expenditure  is  £79,490,  the  total  of  fees  receivable  being  estimated  at 

The  present  arrangements  enable  the  functions  to  be  discharged  in  an  efficient 
and  economical  manner,  more  so  than  would  appear  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the 
functions  were  discharged  by  the  councils  of  smaller  local  government  units;  in 
particular  there  is  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  staff  provided,  thereby  enabling 
the  total  staff  employed  to  be  lower  in  number  than  would  be  needed  if  the  functions 
were  distributed  among  a number  of  different  councils  and  allowing  the  minimum 
of  appointments  of  part-time  employees. 


Defects 

The  main  defect  which  is  considered  to  exist  in  the  present  arrangements  is  the 
fundamental  one  that,  whilst  the  service,  which  is  of  national  importance  and  only 
indirectly  of  local  advantage,  is  controlled  in  all  significant  aspects  by  the  Registrar 
General,  the  County  Council  is  required  to  bear  the  whole  cost  yet  having  virtually 
no  control  over  the  expenditure  which  must  be  incurred  if  the  service  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  an  efficient  manner. 

This  fundamental  defect  has  manifested  itself  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
numbers  of  officers  to  be  employed  and  paid  by  the  Council  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  necessary  duties.  Although  there  is  provision  for  consultation,  the  Registrar 
General  has  ultimate  power  to  direct  as  to  the  extent  of  service  to  be  given  by  Regis- 
tration Officers  and  of  clerical  assistance  to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  Council. 
The  duties  of  the  Registration  Officers  are  prescribed  by  the  Registration  Acts 
and  by  the  Regulations  made  by  the  Registrar  General  thereunder  and,  subject 
thereto,  are  carried  out  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Registrar 
General  ^ven  to  them  directly.  The  Registrar  General,  to  whom  the  Registrars 
make  their  returns  of  registrations,  is  of  course  in  an  advantageous  position  to  assess 
the  extent  of  service  to  be  given  in  any  particular  District  or  Sub-District  but  the 
manner  in  which  his  assessments  are  arrived  at  is  not  divulged  and  the  Council 
therefore  is  in  no  tenable  position  to  dispute  them  and  has  no  alternative  but  to 
comply  with  his  requirements,  make  any  necessary  new  appointments  or  provide 
such  extra  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  involved — and  foot  the  bill. 

II  and  nr.  This  defect  doubtless  applies  to  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
as  a whole  and  the  only  method  whereby  it  would  appear  that  it  could  be  remedied 
would  be  legislation  to  amend  the  existing  law.  It  is  the  Council’s  view  that  legis- 
lation should  be  such  as  would  place  responsibihty  on  the  Council  (and  other  relevant 
authorities  elsewhere)  for  the  local  administration,  subject  only  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  requirements  being  laid  down  by  the  Government. 


Public  Relations  and  Publicity 

I.  Even  before  the  War,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  had  been  fully  alive  to  the 
need  for  publicity  of  its  activities  and  though  it  had  no  ad  hoc  information  centre  or 
officer  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  acted  as  Public  Relations  and  Press  Officer  and 
regularly  supplied  the  Press  and  the  District  Councils  with  the  Agenda  at  Council 
meetings  (including  the  reports  of  the  several  Committees)  and  other  documents 
available  to  the  public  and  dealt  with  specific  enquiries  as  to  the  Council’s  work 
by  newspapers,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  public,  whilst  special  measures  were  taken  fi;om 
time  to  time  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  the  work  of  the  Council  generally 
or  particular  aspects  of  it. 
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In  July,  1947.  the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a special  officer  for  the 
nurpose  was  necessary  and  decided  to  appoint  a Public  Relations  Officer  and  the 
w occupant  of  this  post  commenced  duty  on  1st  January,  1948. 

The  Public  Relations  Officer  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Clerk  and  directly  responsible 
to  him  for  the  Council’s  information  service,  hut  he  works,  of  course,  in  close 
consultation  with  all  Departments.  His  duties  are  prescribed  by  the  Council  as 
including  in  particular : 

(1)  The  supply  of  information  to  the  Press  and  other  interested  persons, 
including  local  Information  Centres,  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux,  &c. 

(2)  Notification  of  Members  of  the  County  Council  and  appropriate  local 
authorities  of  matters  coming  to  notice  which  are  of  special  local  concern  to 
them. 

(3)  The  provision  to  official  visitors  to  the  County  of  information  required 
the  arrangements  of  introductions  for  them,  &c. 

(4)  The  keeping  of  a register  of  local  events  and  notification  of  Members 
and  Departments  of  the  County  Council  likely  to  he  interested. 

(5)  The  conduct  of  information  campaigns  on  special  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  of  Committees  and  Departments  of  the  County  Council, 

as  required.  , ■ 

The  Council  co-operates  with  voluntary  agencies  such  as  Citizens  Advice 
Bureaux  in  the  County  by  providing  them  with  information  of  interest  to  the  public 
as  respects  the  Council’s  services.  „ , „ 

The  public  and  the  Press  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  County  Council, 
though  liable  to  temporary  exclusion,  by  resolution,  if  business  about  to  be  transacted 
is  of  a special  nature  rendering  such  exclusion  advisable  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Press  are  also  admitted  to  meetings  of  the  Education  Comrrattee  and  to 
those  of  the  Entertainments  Licensing  Committee  at  which  the  annual  renewal  of 
cinematograph,  music  and  dancing,  &c.,  licences  is  considered.  As  regards  other 
committees,  the  Press  are  not  admitted,  but  the  earliest  practicable  information 
is  sent  to  the  Press  of  the  more  important  decisions  taken  by  the  Committees  under 
their  delegated  powers  and  of  their  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Council 
on  matters  not  delegated  (unless  such  decisions  or  recommendations  are  deemed 
to  be  of  a “ Strictly  Private  and  Confidential  ” nature,  that  is  to  say,  that  their 
publication  at  that  stage  would  he  prejudicial  to  the  Council’s  interests). 

In  connection  with  individual  matters  of  special  importance,  Press  conferences 
are  arranged,  whilst  statements  on  particular  matters  which  are  not  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  any  such  conference  are  frequently  circulated  among 
the  Press  by  the  Public  Relations  Officer.  A considerable  proportion  of  his  time  is 
occupied  in  giving  lectures  and  addressing  meetings  of  local  organisations  on  the 
Council’s  work  generally,  or  particular  aspects  of  it,  and  there  is  a continual  demand 
for  his  services  in  that  connection.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  enhst  or  increase  the 
co-operation  of  other  officers  who  are  prepared  in  their  spate  time  to  give  lectures 
and  addresses  to  local  organisations  in  which  they  are  interested  in  the  areas  (in 
Middlesex)  in  which  they  reside  and  to  facihtate  their  efforts  in  that  direction  by 
providing  them  with  lecture  notes,  &c. 

Examples  of  other  forms  of  publicity  undertaken  are  as  follows:— 


Publications 

Reports,  brochures,  &c.,  on  various  aspects  of  the  Council’s  work  are  produced 
and  distributed  from  time  to  time. 

The  production  is  now  in  hand  of  an  illustrated  booklet  about  the  adniuustration 
and  work  of  the  Council  generally,  written  in  popular  language  in  order  to  appeal 
to  the  general  public.  A previous  book  was  published  in  1939  with  a revised  edition 
in  1953. 
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Films 

The  Council  has  had  two  full  length  documentary  films  produced  for  public 
exhibition.  The  first,  “ Taken  for  Granted,”  which  was  produced  in  1947,  is  the 
story  of  the  West  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Service.  The  second,  “ Good  Health,” 
was  about  the  Council’s  hospital  service  which  shortly  afterwards  was  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

The  Council  recently  has  decided  to  have  film  strips  made  dealing  with  its  ad- 
ministration and  work. 

Opportunity  is  also  taken  to  make  use  of  facilities  offered  by  the  cinema  newsreel 
companies  and  there  is  as  free  a liaison  with  them  as  with  the  Press  and  the  Radio 
and  Television  Corporations,  &c. 

Exhibitions 

The  Council  co-operates  readily  with  District  Councils  whenever  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  them  to  give  publicity  to  county  services,  &c.,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  them  provides  exhibits  at  civic  exhibitions,  &c.,  which  are  held  either 
regularly  or  from  time  to  time  by  such  councils. 

Visits 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  visits  which  the  Public  Relations  Officer  makes  to 
address  local  organisations  in  the  County,  there  are  many  parties  of  visitors  to  the 
Middlesex  Guildhall.  The  monthly  Council  meetings  are  normally  attended  by  at 
least  two  parties  of  visitors  from  local  organisations,  schools,  &c.  The  demand  on 
the  limited  accommodation  in  the  public  galleries  for  such  parties,  for  which  36 
of  the  48  places  are  reserved,  is  so  great  that  the  booking  of  seats  is  made  as  much 
as  eighteen . months  in  advance  and  greater  accommodation  for  this  purpose  is 
needed. 

Campaigns 

Special  publicity  campaigns  employing  various  media  including  the  Press 
(advertising  and  editorial),  posters,  leaflets  and  cinema  slides  are  carried  out  as  and 
when  considered  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Defects 

No  defect  has  been  encountered  in  connection  with  the  Council’s  arrangements. 

n and  III.  The  County  Council  feels  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  Public 
Relations  or  Information  Officers  elsewhere  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area. 


Local  Taxation  Licences  Department 

The  Local  Taxation  Licences  Department  levies  the  licence  duty  on  a variety 
of  licences  known  as  Local  Taxation  Licences,  Minor  Excise  Licences  and  Vehicle 
Excise  Licences.  Income  from  the  first  two  groups  is  paid  into  the  county  general 
fund;  income  from  the  third  group  is  paid  into  the  Motor  Tax  Account,  with  the 
fees  for  Driving  Licences,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  department  occupies  a new  building  at  84,  Uxbridge  Road,  West  Ealing, 
and  also  has  an  office  at  684,  High  Road,  Tottenham. 

The  present  fixed  establishment  of  the  department  is  200  and  this  is  augmented 
at  motor  licence  renewal  periods  by  up  to  75  supernumerary  officers.  Local  Taxation 
and  Minor  Excise  Licence  work  occupies  the  equivalent  of  12  full-time  officers,  al- 
though no  officer  is  engaged  wholly  on  such  work  to  the  exclusion  of  other  duties. 
In  all,  19  “ outside  ” officers  are  engaged  on  enforcement  and  enquiry  work  relating 
to  all  licences  for  which  the  department  is  responsible. 
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Local  Taxation  and  Minor  Excise  Licences 

The  types  of  licence  included  in  these  two  groups  are : — 

Local  Taxation  Licences 
Keeping  a dog 
Using  or  carrying  a gun 
Killing  game 
Dealing  in  game 
Employing  a gamekeeper. 

Minor  Excise  Licences 

Carrying  on  business  as  a hawker 

,,  „ ,,  moneylender 

„ „ „ pawnl3roker 

Keeping  a refreshment  house. 

Responsibility  for  Local  Taxation  Licences  was  transferred  to  county  and  county 
borough  councils  from  1st  January,  1909. 

The  duty  of  issuing  the  Minor  Excise  Licences  was  transferred  to  county  and 
county  borough  councils  from  1st  April,  1950. 

Dog  Licences  are  issued  at  461  post  oflSces  in  the  County  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment; Minor  Excise  Licences  are  issued  by  the  Department  only. 

The  Department  has  to  see  that  the  proper  licences  are  taken  out  and  keeps  a 
record  of  all  licences  issued  to  persons  in  the  County.  Enforcement  of  licences 
to  keep  dogs  has  become  difficult  in  recent  years,  partly  because  of  the  number 
of  houses  -unoccupied  all  day  and  partly  because  31st  December  is  no  longer  the 
fixed  expiry  date.  The  number  of  dog  licences  issued  in  Middlesex  decreases  every 
year. 

Enforcement  of  licences  to  keep  Refreshment  Houses  is  also  difficult  as  liability 
is  incurred  if  the  premises  are  open  for  public  refreshment  between  10  p.m.  and  5 a.m. 
The  number  of  these  and  Game  Dealers  Licenses  issued  in  Middlesex  also  decreases 
every  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  charged  on  these  licences  has  not  changed,  in 
some  instances,  for  nearly  100  years  and  it  may  be  open  to  question  whether  some 
of  them  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

The  County  Council  has  the  same  powers  as  Commissioners  of  Customs  and 
Excise  to  mitigate  penalties. 

The  total  income  from  these  licences  (excluding  Vehicle  Excise  Licenses) 
despite  the  addition  of  Minor  Excise  Licences,  dropped  from  £56,466  in  1949-50 
to  £46,800  in  1957-58.  The  annual  cost  of  administering  the  services  is  about 
£13,000. 

Vehicle  Excise  and  Driving  Licences 

The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  vehicles 
in  the  Coxmty  and  for  the  grant  of  Driving  Licences  to  persons  resident  therein. 

Vehicle  Excise  Licences  were  formerly  known  as  Road  Fund  Licences  and  under 
the  latter  title  became  the  responsibility  of  county  and  county  borough  councils 
from  1st  January,  1921.  Before  that  date  the  councils  retained  the  revenue  from 
carriage  licences,  as  they  did  with  Driving  Licences,  the  latter  from  1904. 

Vehicle  Excise  Licences  are  issued  to  expire  on  fixed  quarterly  dates.  It  will  be 
realised  that  this  system  results  in  large  numbers  of  licences  expiring  simultaneously 
and  renewal  of  licences  expiring  on  31st  December  is  a major  problem  in  the  Depart- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  84  post  offices  in  the  County  also  issue  “ renewal 
licences. 

The  County  Council  has  made  proposals  designed  to  level  off  these  peak  periods 
and  to  improve  in  other  respects  the  administrative  machinery  for  the  issue  of 
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Vehicle  and  Driving  Licences.  These  proposals  axe  under  consideration  by  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  in  the  meantime  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
Finance  Act,  1958,  for  licences  to  be  taken  out  for  “ a fixed  number  of  months  (not 
exceeding  fifteen)  running  from  the  begimiing  of  the  month  in  which  the  licence 
first  has  effect.” 

Changes  have  been  made  by  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  with  regard  to  driving 
licences  and  further  changes  are  to  come  into  force,  principaily  a provision  designed 
to  limit  the  number  of  provisional  licences  a person  may  have  without  submitting 
to  the  driving  test.  The  County  Council  will  have  discretionary  power  to  refuse 
to  grant  a licence  if  certain  conditions  are  not  satisfied. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  licences  issued  in  the  County  in  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1958,  and  paid  into  the  Motor  Tax  Account: — 


Vehicle 

Licences 

Driving 

Licences 

Amount 

County  Council 

437,062 

621,840 

£3,339,494 

Post  Offices 

285,556 

— 

£1,355,631 

Total 

722,618 

621,840 

£4,695,125 

Defects 

With  regard  to  Local  Taxation  and  Minor  ■ Excise  Licences  the  difiiculties 
encountered  have  been  referred  to  above.  The  defects  present  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  issue  of  Vehicle  Excise  and  Driving  Licences  are  administrative  difficulties 
arising  from  the  existing  national  system. 

II  and  III.  It  is  considered  that  the  existing  defects  apply  not  merely  in  the 
Greater  London  Review  Area  but  throughout  the  country.  For  this  reason  the  County 
Council  is  not  detailing  them  at  the  present  time.  It  will  continue  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  improvements  and  suggest  remedies  through  the  appropriate  channels. 

Civil  Defence 

Functions 

I.  The  functions  exercised  by  the  Civil  Defence  Committee  are  those  con- 
ferred on  the  County  Council  by  the  Civil  Defence  Act,  1948,  and  regulations 
thereunder  and  comprise  the  following: — 

(а)  Organising  (that  is  forming,  maintaining,  equipping  and  training)  a 
division  of  the  Civil  Defence  Corps  under  the  Civil  Defence  Corps  Regulations, 
1949. 

(б)  As  set  out  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Civil  Defence  (Public  Protec- 
tion) Regulations,  1949,  namely: — 

(i)  Collection  and  distribution  of  intelligence  on  results  of  hostile 
action. 

(ii)  Control  and  co-ordination  at  places  of  attack. 

(m)  Rescue  of  persons  from  damaged  buildings  and  debris. 

(iv)  Detection  and  identification  of  bacteriological  agents. 

(v)  Instructions  and  advice  to  the  public  on  the  above. 

(c)  The  provision  of  an  expanded  ambulance  service  and  of  a casualty 
collecting  service  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Ambulance  Service)  Regulations, 
1949,  and  the  Civil  Defence  (Casualty  Collection)  Regulations,  1954. 
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{d)  The  provision  of  temporary  accommodation  and  feeding  facilities  for 
homeless  persons  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Evacuation  and  Care  of  the  Home 
less)  Regulations,  1949,  and  the  Civil  Defence  (Emergency  Feeding)  Regulations' 
1951. 

(e)  The  planning  of  the  provision  of  public  civil  defence  shelter  under  the 
Civil  Defence  (Shelter)  (Planning)  Regulations,  1951,  and  the  maintenance 
of  existing  public  shelter  provided  during  the  last  war  under  the  Civil  Defence 
(Shelter)  (Maintenance)  Regulations,  1956. 

The  Civil  Defence  Committee  is  also  responsible  for  functions  such  as  the  pre- 
paration  of  plans  to  ensure  that  the  various  services  in  the  County,  e.g.,  sewerage  and 
ambulance,  do  not  suffer  disruption. 

Area  of  the  County  Council’s  responsibility 

The  area  of  the  County  Council’s  responsibility  for  civil  defence  includes  not 
only  the  County  itself  but  also  certain  Hertfordshire  County  Districts  lying  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  namely,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barnet,  East 
Barnet,  Cheshunt  and  Bushey  and  the  Rural  District  of  Elstree.  (See  map  on 
preceding  page.) 

County  Officers 

The  staff  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  comprise  the  following:— 

(i)  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

(Divisional  Controller  and  Divisional  Co-ordinating  Officer 
Designate.) 

(ii)  County  Civil  Defence  Officer. 

(Divisional  Controller  (Operations)  Designate). 

The  County  Civil  Defence  Officer  is  responsible  as  such  for  civil 
defence  matters  which  are  not  exclusively  applicable  to  a particular 
section.  He  is  also ; — 

(a)  Head  of  Headquarters  Section. 

(5)  Head  of  Warden  Section. 

(iii)  County  Medical  Officer. 

Head  of  Ambulance  and  Casualty  Collecting  Section  and  respon- 
sible for  the  planning  of  emergency  ambulance  service. 

(iv)  Chief  Welfare  Officer. 

Head  of  Welfare  Section  and  particularly  concerned  with  the 
organisation  and  planning  of  the  service  for  the  care  of  the  homeless, 

(v)  Chief  Education  Officer. 

Responsible  for  the  planning  and  organisation  of  the  emergency 
feeding  service  which  is  part  of  the  function  of  the  Welfare  Section 
and  the  co-ordination  of  evacuation  of  children  from  evacuation 
area. 

(vi)  County  Chief  Rescue  Officer. 

Head  of  Rescue  Section.  The  Chief  Rescue  Officer  is  a member  of 
County  Architect’s  staff  and  the  whole-time  staff  engaged  on  the  wort 
of  the  Rescue  Section  are  borne  nominally  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Civil  Defence  Department. 

Delegation  to  County  District  Councils 

In  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a substantial  measure  of 
delegation  to  District  Councils  has  been  made  in  respect  of  Civil  Defence  duties 
subject  to  the  general  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  for  the  co-ordination 
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of  training,  planning  and  operations  and  for  finance.  Most  of  the  duties  mentioned 
are  exercised  by  the  District  Councils  (with  the  exception  of  the  Borough  of  Totten- 
ham which  has  declined  to  exercise  them)  who  have  been  given  a wide  discretion  in 
incurring  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  approved  estimates. 


Functions  Delegated 

The  following  functions  have  been  delegated  to  District  Councils  each  of  which 
is  a Sub-Division  of  the  Middlesex  Division  of  the  Civil  Defence  Corps : — 

(i)  The  organisation  of  Sub-Divisions  (i.e.,  a unit  of  the  Middlesex  Division 
comprising  the  volunteers  enrolled  in  the  County  District)  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  Sections  of  the  Sub-Divisions 
and  leaders  from  among  enrolled  members  of  the  Corps. 

(ii)  Certain  matters  referred  to  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Civil  Defence 
(Public  Protection)  Regulations,  1949,  namely: — 

Collection  and  distribution  of  intelligence  on  results  of  hostile  action. 

Control  and  co-ordination  at  places  of  attack. 

Rescue  of  persons  from  damaged  buildings  and  debris. 

Instructions  and  advice  to  the  public  on  the  above. 

(iii)  The  organisation  of  a section  of  the  expanded  ambulance  service  and 
of  the  casualty  collecting  service  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Ambulance  Service) 
Regulations,  1949,  and  the  Civil  Defence  (Casualty  Collection)  Regulations, 
1954. 

(iv)  The  provision  of  the  rest  centre  service  under  the  Civil  Defence 
(Evacuation  and  Care  of  the  Homeless)  Regulations,  1949,  and  the  emergency 
feeding  service  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Emergency  Feeding)  Regulations,  1951. 

(v)  The  planning  of  the  provision  of  public  civil  defence  shelter  under  the 
Civil  Defence  (Shelter)  (Planning)  Regulations,  1951,  and  the  maintenance  of 
existing  shelters  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Shelter)  (Maintenance)  Regulations, 
1956. 


District  Council  Officers 

The  allocation  of  duties  to  District  Council  officers  varies  but  most  District 
Councils  have  conferred  duties  relating  to  co-ordination  of  civil  defence  matters 
and  operational  control  on  the  Clerk  of  the  Council.  All  the  authorities  have  the 
services  of  a Sub-Divisional  Civil  Defence  Officer.  Most  of  the  authorities  have 
appointed  persons  as  heads  of  the  following  sections; — 

(i)  Headquarters  Section. 

(ii)  Warden  Section. 

(iii)  Ambulance  and  Casualty  Collecting  Section. 

(iv)  Welfare  Section. 

(v)  Rescue  Section. 

Generally,  persons  appointed  are  senior  officers  of  the  District  Council  but  in 
the  case  of  Warden  Sections  the  appointment  of  a person  other  than  an  officer  is 
permissible  and  a number  of  authorities  have  appointed  an  outstanding  member 
of  their  Warden  Section. 
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Functions  Directly  Conferred  on  District  Councils 

The  functions  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  County  Council  and  in 
many  respects  delegated  to  the  District  Councils  have  been  referred  to  in  the  fore, 
going  paragraphs.  There  are,  however,  a number  of  important  functions  closely 
connected  with  civil  defence  which  have  been  directly  conferred  by  the  Government 
on  District  Councils  as  follows : — 


Evacuation  and  Billeting 

To  make  and  carry  out  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  appropriate 
Minister  plans  for  evacuating  members  of  civilian  population  and  for  the  accom- 
modation and  maintenance  of  persons  evacuated.  (Civil  Defence  (Evacuation  and 
Care  of  the  Homeless)  Regulations,  1949). 


Information  Services 

To  make  and  carry  out  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  appropriate 
Minister  plans  for  the  provision  of  premises  at  which  information  concerning  the 
services  provided  by  the  authority,  other  local  or  public  authorities.  Government 
Departments  or  voluntary  organisations  may  be  readily  obtained  by  the  public. 
(Civil  Defence  (Evacuation  and  Care  of  the  Homeless)  Regulations,  1951.) 

Repair,  Demolition  and  Clearance  of  Bomb-damaged  Buildings  and  Storage  of  House- 
hold Effects 

To  make  plans  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  appropriate  Minister  for 
“ setting  up  an  organisation  ” for  the  execution  of  urgent  repairs  to  buildings 
(including  houses  and  premises  providing  goods  or  services  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  community  but  excluding  factories,  workshops,  warehouses  or  schools). 
Similarly  for  the  demolition  and  clearance  of  property  damaged  by  hostile  action 
and  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  loss  or  damage  to  moveable  property  left  in 
damaged  houses.  (Civil  Defence  (Demolition  and  Repair  Services)  Regulations 
1950.) 


Planning  and  Maintenance  of  Residential  Shelters 

(Civil  Defence  (Shelter)  (Planning)  Regulations,  1951). 

(Civil  Defence  (Shelter)  (Maintenance)  Regulations,  1956), 

Burial  of  the  Dead 

To  make  plans  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  appropriate  Minister 
for  the  identification  and  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  hostile  action 
(including  provision  of  additional  mortuaries).  (Civil  Defence  (Biuial)  Regulations, 


Sewerage  Functions 

Take  such  measures  as  may  be  directed  by  the  appropriate  Minister  to  secure 
the  due  functioniiig  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  services.  (Civil  Defence 
(Sewerage)  Regulations,  1949).  (Similarly,  duties  are  imposed  on  the  County  Council 
m respect  of  its  own  sewerage  services). 

The  directly  conferred  functions  would  have  to  be  carried  out  either  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Cormty  District  Councils  (and  generally  there  is  a statutory  obligation 
to  tram  them)  or  by  volunteer  members  of  the  Corps.  Apart  from  their  staffs, 
therefore,  the  County  Districts  have  no  “ personnel  ” to  perfor  mthe  directly  con- 
erred  functions  and  the  Corps  Authority  would  have  to  render  assistance  in  many 
cases. 
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Financial 

The  table  below  shows  the  trend  of  expenditure  over  the  last  four  years; — 


Year 

Total  Annual 
Gross 

Expenditure 

Total  Annual 
Net 
Cost 

Cost  per 
1,000 

population 

Rate 

poundage 

£ 

£ 

£ r.  d. 

d. 

1954-55  

171,195 

35,280 

15  12  9 

0-37 

1955-56  

221,301 

38,775 

17  4 4 

0-40 

1956-57  

214,160 

52,780 

23  9 0 

0-31 

1957-58  

241,611 

54,318 

24  3 0 

0-33 

The  increase  in  gross  expenditure  is  largely  due  to  the  setting  up  of  an  increasing 
number  of  training  centres. 

The  comparatively  high  net  cost  in  1956-57  is  due  to  adjustments  made  by  the 
District  Auditor  to  the  basis  of  grant  calculation,  and  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
charge  for  that  year  reflects  the  effect  of  revaluation. 

Experience  Gained 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  and  retaining  volunteers,  the 
unusually  restrictive  nature  of  the  financial  controls  exercised  by  Government 
Departments,  and  the  inevitable  changes  in  planning  to  meet  new  developments, 
all  of  which  difficulties  are  conunon  to  the  country  as  a whole,  the  Council  believes 
that  the  organisation  and  service  provided  by  the  Council  is  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  received  very  few 
comments  on  the  service  and  these  were  mainly  directed  to  the  system  of  financial 
control.  The  Committee  were  satisfied,  however,  that  the  Council  has  with  very 
few  exceptions  arranged  for  a full  delegation  to  District  Councils  and  that  nearly 
all  the  matters  which  they  are  required  to  refer  to  the  County  Council  for  decision 
are  those  which  must  be  referred  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Home  Office  or  other 
appropriate  Ministry  for  approval.  The  Committee,  therefore,  decided  that  no 
change  was  desirable  in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  County  Council  for  the  delega- 
tion of  civil  defence  functions  to  District  Councils. 

Regular  conferences  are  held  between  representatives  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  District  Councils  to  discuss  civil  defence  matters  referred  to  the  conference 
by  either  the  County  Council  or  the  District  Councils,  which  for  this  purpose,  are 
divided  into  three  groups. 

n and  HI.  The  Coimty  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  peace-time 
arrangements  for  civil  defence  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole. 
In  war-time,  of  course,  the  control  of  operations  would  be  organised  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a regional  and  sub-regional  basis. 


Fire  Service 

I.  The  fire  services  in  the  County  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council  on  the 
1st  April,  1948,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Services  Act,  1947. 

The  constitution  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  is  determined  by  a manage- 
ment scheme  made  by  the  County  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  scheme  provides  that  the  Committee  shall  consist  of  17  Members  of  the  County 
Council  and  10  Members  of  District  Councils,  which  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
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representatives  are  grouped  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  purpose  of  the  administratin 
of  the  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act” 
1946,  and  the  Children  and  Welfare  Areas.  ’’ 

Both  the  Fire  and  Ambulance  Services  have  until  recently  been  administered 
by  this  Committee  and  were  closely  co-ordinated  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Officer.  The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  was  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  manate- 
ment  of  the  Ambulance  Service  but  its  decisions  and  recommendations  on  matters 
of  policy  concerning  that  service  were  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Health 
Committee.  The  separation  of  the  organisation  of  the  two  services  and  the  placino 
of  the  Ambulance  Service  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Health  Committee  was 
decided  by  the  County  Council  at  its  meeting  in  October,  1958. 

The  Middlesex  Fire  Service  is  the  second  largest  in  the  country  and  is  one  of  the 
few  Brigades  manned  entirely  on  a whole-time  basis.  It  is  governed  by  an  establish- 
ment scheme  framed  by  the  County  Council  after  consultation  with  the  District 
Councils  and  approved  by  the  Home  Office.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the 
authorised  establishment  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time ; — 


Number  of  Stations  38 
Members  of  Brigade 

Principal  Officers  . . 2 

Divisional  Officers  . . . . . . . . 6 

Assistant  Divisional  Officers  . . . . . . 10 

Station  Officers  . . . . . . . . . . 52 

Sub-Officers  110 

Leading  Firemen  130 

Firemen  . . 952 


Total  (whole-time)  ..  ..  ..  1,262 

Part-time  Firemen  . . . . . . . . 2 


1,264 


Appliances  and  mechanically-propelled  vehicles 
At  Stations 

Pumping  appliances  . . 62 

Other  vehicles 14 


At  Headquarters,  Training  School  or  in  Reserve 

Pumping  appliances 30  \ Maximum 

Other  vehicles 33/authorised 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Brigade  are  situate  at  Wembley  and  the  County  is 
divided  into  three  districts  with  District  Headquarters  at  Edmonton,  Harrow  and 
Ealing. 

The  service  operates  a radio-telephony  system,  the  master  station  of  which  is 
also  used  by  East  Ham  County  Borough  Fire  Brigade  for  reception  and  transmission. 
Ti^  service  has  its  own  workshops  at  Ruislip  which  provide  facilities  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  fire  appliances  and  ambulance  vehicles.  Excluding  management, 
adn^stration  and  store  staff,  the  number  of  operatives  employed  is  86  but  the 
authorised  establishment,  which  is  at  present  being  reviewed,  is  109. 

^ hi  accordance  with  the  Council’s  duty  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  for  en- 
suring the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of  water  for  fire  fighting,  improved  mains 
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and  additional  hydrants  have  been  installed  and  a standard  type  of  outlet  for  the 
28  000  or  so  hydrants  in  the  County  has  been  provided. 

The  number  of  fire  calls  received  and  dealt  with  by  the  County  Fire  Service 
for  the  past  four  years  is  as  follows: — 


1954-55 

Fires 

3,563 

Chmmey  Fires 

3,597 

Special  Services 

478 

False  Alarms: 

Good  Intent  . . 

1,053 

Malicious 

650 

Defective  Apparatus  . . 

16 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

5,384 

4,193 

5,871 

3,529 

2,703 

2,848 

502 

594 

485 

1,292 

1,026 

1,092 

527 

703 

580 

9 

14 

11 

9,357  11,243  9,233  10,887 


The  County  Council  has  made  reciprocal  arrangements  with  adjoining  fire 
authorities  for  the  attendance  of  fire  appliances  at  fires  from  the  station  from  which 
the  quickest  attendance  can  be  made  irrespective  of  the  County  in  which  the  fire 
takes  place.  The  number  of  calls  of  this  nature  during  the  last  four  years  are  as 
follows : — 


Occasions  on  which  assistance  was  rendered  to  Adjoining  Counties 
1954-55  1955-56  1956-57 

1957-58 

Berkshire 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Buckinghamshire  . . 

35 

59 

61 

31 

Essex 

37 

43 

40 

41 

Hertfordshire 

208 

258 

206 

244 

London 

673 

653 

569 

542 

Surrey 

18 

41 

36 

48 

971 

1,055 

913 

906 

Occasions  on  which  assistance  was  rendered  by  Adjoining  Counties 
1954-55  1955-56  1956-57 

1957-58 

Berkshire 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Buckinghamshire  . . 

7 

10 

8 

6 

Essex 

24 

20 

18 

30 

Hertfordshire 

107 

130 

103 

81 

London 

446 

477 

404 

443 

Surrey 

91 

111 

115 

152 

675 

748 

648 

712 

The  County  Council  has  made  no  other  arrangements  with  other  fire  authorities 
or  persons  who  maintain  fire  brigades  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions  as  fire 
authority. 

A training  school  with  accommodation  for  50  students  is  operated  at  Finchley 
and  in  addition  to  Middlesex  recruits,  personnel  from  other  fire  brigades  are  trained. 

The  Fire  Service  includes  a Fire  Prevention  Branch  staffed  by  specialist  oflacers 
who  are  available  to  give  fire  prevention  advice  to  local  authorities  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  their  statutory  obligations  and  to  commercial  and  industrial  firms  and 
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occupiers  of  private  property.  Increasing  demands  are  being  made  for  the  valuable 
advice  given  by  tMs  branch  of  the  Service.  In  the  year  ending  31st  December 
1957,  over  3,000  surveys  and  inspections  of  premises  were  made  and  it  has  been 
necessary  recently  to  increase  the  staff  of  this  branch. 

The  Auxiliary  Fire  Service  was  re-established  in  1949,  the  members  of  whicH 
are  trained  by  members  of  the  whole-time  service.  The  training  includes  regular 
periods  of  duty  at  stations,  attendance  at  fires  and  large  scale  exercises.  Auxiliary 
Firewomen  attend  regularly  and  perform  mobilising  and  control  room  duties' 
some  have  qualified  as  radio  operators. 

Members  of  the  whole-time  service  are  also  trained  in  civil  defence  duties. 


Experience  Gained  in  Administering  the  Service 
The  existing  establishment  scheme  is  based  largely  on  the  organisation  of  the  Fite 
Service  as  it  was  in  1948  when  the  stations  originally  provided  by  the  District 
Councils  for  the  needs  of  their  own  districts  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council, 
Although  the  existing  scheme  based  on  these  fire  stations  gives  effective  cover  iti 
accordance  with  the  national  standards  an  investigation  was  recently  made  of  the 
service  in  order  to  ascertain  what  establishment  of  stations,  appliances  and  persoimel 
would  be  required  if  the  organisation  were  designed  for  the  County  as  a whole. 
This  indicated  that  the  fire  cover  could  be  provided  from  fewer  stations  with  a 
smaller  number  of  appliances  if  they  were  sited  at  narrowly  defined  strategic  points 
and  a larger  proportion  used  to  house  two  appliances  instead  of  one.  The  County 
Coimcil  has  approved  the  reorganisation  on  these  lines  and  a revised  Establishment 
scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the  Home  Office.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  recently 
decided  to  hold  a public  inquiry  in  relation  to  objections  to  the  scheme  raised  by  the 
Borough  Councils  of  Enfield,  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  and  by  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  establishment  which  is  proposed  under  the 
revised  Establishment  Scheme: — 


Number  of  Stations  28 
Members  of  Brigade 

Principal  Officers 2 

Divisional  Officers 4 

Assistant  Divisional  Officers  7 

Station  Officers 62 

Sub-Officers  . . . . . . . , . . 79 

Leading  Firemen 123 

Firemen  803 

Total  (whole-time)  . . . . . . , . 1,080 

Part-time  Firemen . . . . 2 


1,082 


Appliances  and  mechanically-propelled  vehicles — 

At  Stations 

Pumping  appliances  58 

Other  vehicles  . . . . 14 


At  Headquarters,  Training  School  or  in  Reserve 

Pumping  appliances  

Other  vehicles  

Under  the  proposed  reorganisation  there  would  be  two 
three)  with  headquarters  at  Finchley  and  Southall. 


Maximum 
districts  (instead  of 
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Financial 

The  following  table  indicates  the  trend  of  expenditure  over  the  last  three  years 
and  the  increasing  rate  burden.  The  increased  costs  are  largely  due  to  annual 
Pay  Awards  but  also  1957-58  saw  the  implementation  of  the  56-hour  duty  system, 
resulting  in  overtime  payments. 

The  gross  expenditure  has  increased  from  £886,  960  in  1949-50  to  £1,251,026  in 
1957-58. 

The  reduction  in  the  rate  charge  in  1956-57  reflects  the  effect  of  revaluation  in 
that  year. 


Auxiliary  Fire  Service 


Total  Annual 
Gross 

Expenditure 

Total  Annual 
Net  Revenue 
Cost 

Cost  per 
1,000 

Population 

Rate 

Poundage 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

d. 

1955-56 

12,028 

2,959 

26  3 

003 

1956-57 

11,716 

2,888 

25  8 

0-02 

1957-58 

12,048 

2,915 

25  10 

0-02 

Fire  Service 


£ 

1955-56 

1,023,669 

712,336 

317 

7-3 

1956-57 

1,130,580 

781,241 

320 

4-6 

1957-58 

*1,251,026 

875,074 

389 

5-3 

•Adjusted  for  substantial  amendment  of  allocations  between  Fire  and  Am- 
bulance Services  in  respect  of  previous  years — reduction  of  £17,066. 


Defects  Encountered 

The  Council  believes  that  the  fire  service  as  at  present  organised  has  given  every 
satisfaction:  the  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference  Committee,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  made  no  recommendation  for  any  change  in  administration. 
The  Council  considers,  however,  that  an  equally  satisfactory  service  could  be  given 
more  efficiently  and  economically  if  the  proposed  Revised  Establishment  Scheme 
were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  put  into  operation. 

II  and  ni.  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any 
defects  in  the  arrangements  for  the  fire  service  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
as  a whole.  In  fact,  the  long  standing  arrangements  between  the  fire  authorities 
in  the  Area  for  the  provision  of  assistance  ensure  that  the  entire  resources  of  the 
Area  can  be  brought  to  bear  without  delay  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Smallholdings 

Provision  by  the  County  Council 

Legislation  relating  to  this  subject  commenced  with  the  Smallholdings  Act, 
1892.  The  County  Council  first  provided  smallholdings  in  1908.  During  the  1920’s 
a large  number  of  additional  holdings  was  provided  to  assist  the  settlement  of 
ex-service  men.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Council  as  a “ smallholdings 
authority  ” are  now  contained  in  Part  IV  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  1947.  District 
Councils  do  not  carry  out  this  function. 
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Under  the  1947  Act  the  Council  has  a duty  to  provide  smallholdings  for  letting 
to  persons  with  agricultural  experience  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  becoming 
farmers  on  their  own  account.  The  Council  since  it  became  a smallholdings  authority 
has  acquired  about  1,520  acres  of  suitable  land  which  has  been  equipped  and  let 
as  holdings  to  133  separate  tenants,  the  total  annual  rent  roll  being  about  £13,000. 

Individual  holdings  vary  in  size  from  half^acre  to  85  acres  but  half  of  them  do 
not  exceed  3 acres  each  and  only  14  per  cent,  exceed  20  acres  each.  They  include 
holdings  equipped  for  market  gardening,  horticulture,  pig  and  poultry  keeping, 
dairy  farming  and  glasshouse  cultivation  and  mixtures  of  these  activities.  The 
Council  has  a waiting  list  of  130  applicants  for  tenancies. 

The  Council’s  smallholdings  are  distributed  over  the  western  part  of  the  County 
and  in  the  neighbouring  County  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  are  grouped  into  nine 
estates  which  vary  in  acreage  from  3 to  898  acres.  The  estates  are  as  follows: — 


Name  of  Estate 

No.  of 
Holdings 

District  in  which  situated 

Ashford 

14 

Staines  U.D. 

Feltham 

15 

Feltham  U.D. 

Heston  

6 

Heston  and  Isleworth  B.C. 

Moorcroft 

2 

Uxbridge  B.C. 

West  Drayton 

3 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  U.D, 

Bedfont  Court 

17 

Staines  U.D. 

Burrows  Hill  Close 

7 

Staines  U.D. 

Yeoveney  

24 

Staines  U.D. 

Denham 

69 

Eton  R.D.C.  (Bucks). 

157 

Constitution  of  the  Smallholdings  Committee 

Pursuant  to  Section  61  of  the  Act  of  1947,  the  Council  has  appointed  a Small- 
holdings Committee  to  which  has  been  referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Council’s  functions  in  respect  of  smallholdings.  The  Committee  has  a nominal 
membership  of  20,  of  whom  12  are  members  of  the  Council  and  eight  are  co-opted 


members  as  follows : — 

(a)  Nominees  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  the  National 
Union  of  Agricultural  Workers  and  the  Transport  & General  Workers’ 
Union  (1  each)  . . . . . . 3 

(fi)  A tenant  of  the  Council’s  smallholdings  1 

(c)  An  agricultural  worker . . . . . . 1 

(d)  Members  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 

of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  3 


The  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  has  not  so  far  nominated  a member 
for  co-option  on  the  Committee  and  the  Minister  has  not  exercised  his  right  to 
recommend  members.  At  present,  the  number  of  co-opted  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee is,  therefore,  four  only. 

Functions  of  the  Smallholdings  Authority 

In  addition  to  providing  holdings  the  Council,  as  part  of  its  duties  of  manage- 
ment, assists  its  smallholdings  tenants  by  providing  materials,  such  as  fencing,  and 
by  making  bulk  purchases  of  lime,  dutch  lights  and  seed  potatoes  for  sale  to  tenants 
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at  terms  advantageous  to  them.  The  Council,  through  its  Smallholdings  Committee, 
ensures  that  the  Holdings  are  let  to  and  held  by  qualified  tenants  of  the  type  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  are  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  holdings  were  provided 
and  are  farmed  according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry. 

To  encourage  good  farming  among  its  tenants,  the  Council  has  organised  a 
Competition  which  has  been  held  annually  since  1926,  except  for  the  War  years. 
In  this  Competition,  seven  cups,  money  prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  ate  awarded 
to  the  tenants  of  the  best  holdings  according  to  the  class  of  husbandry  practised. 

The  Council  also  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  his  dealings 
with  tenants  requiring  loans  for  working  capital,  by  receiving  applications,  making 
recommendations  to  the  Minister,  disbursing  monies  and  collecting  repayment 
instalments. 

Financial 

The  Expenditure  and  Income  on  Revenue  Account  in  connection  with  this 


service  for  the  past  three  years  is  as  follows: — 

Expenditure  Income 

£ £ 

1954- 55  ..  ..  31,378  21,829 

1955- 56  . . . . 29,932  24,364 

1956- 57  ..  ..  30,931  24,376 


The  total  capital  expenditure  since  the  inception  of  the  service  is  £364,689. 
Ancillary  Functions 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to  enforce  within  the  County  the  provisions 
of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926.  The  Council  has  delegated  its  func- 
tions under  the  Act  to  its  Smallholdings  Committee  and  has  also  appointed,  as 
provided  by  the  Act,  an  agricultural  analyst  and  an  inspector.  Under  the  Commit- 
tee’s direction  the  inspector  carries  out  inspections  on  the  premises  of  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle  and  poultry  and  takes  samples 
with  a view  to  the  detection  of  infringements  of  the  Act.  The  number  of  inspections 
made  in  the  last  full  year  was  1,740  and  78  samples  were  taken.  Samples  are  analysed 
by  the  official  agricultural  analyst  on  a fee  paying  basis. 

The  Council  also  administers,  through  its  Smallholdings  Committee,  the 
Watermark  Disease  (Middlesex)  Order,  1953,  which  has  been  made  under  the  Des- 
tructive Insects  and  Pests  Acts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  bat 
willow  trees  growing  in  the  Lee  Valley.  The  Order  operates  only  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Southgate,  Edmonton  and  Enfield  and  the  Urban  District  of  Potters  Bar.  By 
an  arrangement  with  the  Essex  County  Council,  inspectors  of  that  authority  inspect 
willow  trees  growing  in  the  four  districts  and  report  on  those  affected  by  the  water- 
mark disease  so  that  action  may  be  taken  under  the  Order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection.  About  800  inspections  of  trees  are  made  annually. 

Staff 

The  Council  employs  the  following  staff  in  its  Agricultural  Department  to  carry 


out  the  functions  of  the  Smallholdings  Committee : — 

County  Agricultural  Lands  Officer 1 

Technical  Assistants  . . . . . . . . . . ■ • ■ ■ 2 

Clerical  Officers  . . . . . . . . . . . . • ■ 3 

Rent  Collector  and  Inspector  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 

Stuffs  Act,  1926  1 

Estate  Staff  (Manual)  5 

No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  respect  of  this  function. 


II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  these  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 
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Diseases  of  Animals 

I.  The  Council  is  the  local  authority  in  the  County  for  the  purposes  of  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  1950,  except  in  the  boroughs  of  Acton,  Hendon  and  Hornsey  where 
in  each  case  the  Borough  Council  is  by  virtue  of  Section  59  of  the  Act  the  local 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  because  each  had  in  1881  a population  of  not 
less  than  10,000.  The  Council  has  appointed  a Diseases  of  Animals  Committee, 
pursuant  to  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Act,  and  has  referred  to  it  the  Council’s 
functions  under  the  Act.  The  composition  of  this  Committee,  which  meets  as  and 
when  required,  is  such  that  it  consists  of  those  members  of  the  Council  who  are 
members  of  the  Smallholdings  Committee  together  with  those  other  members  of 
the  latter  Committee  who  are  rated  occupiers  of  land  in  the  County  and  are  otherwise 
qualified.  The  Committee’s  present  membership  is  13. 


Functions  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Authority 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Council  include  the  following : — 

(а)  the  promulgation  of  Orders  made  under  the  act; 

(б)  the  power  to  make  certain  local  regulations ; 

(c)  the  regulation  and  licensing  of  the  holding  of  markets,  fairs,  exhibitions 
and  sales  of  animals  and  poultry; 

(d)  the  enforcement  of  general  Orders  relating  to : — 

(i)  the  movement  of  certain  species  of  animals; 

(ii)  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  places  and  vehicles  occupied 

by  animals; 

(iii)  the  protection  of  animals  from  suffering  during  transit; 

(iv)  the  importation,  exportation  and  quarantine  of  animals; 

(v)  the  keeping  of  records  by  owners  and  others  relating  to  animals 

and  poultry; 

(e)  the  enforcement,  during  outbreaks  of  specified  diseases,  of  special 
Orders  relating  to : — 

(i)  the  control  of  the  movement  of  animals ; 

(ii)  the  disinfection  of  places,  vehicles  and  articles,  including  clothing 
&c. 

(/)  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  (Waste  Foods)  Order,  1957.  The  number  of  premises  in  the  County 
licensed  for  the  boiling  of  waste  foods  is  about  170.  The  number  of  inspections 
of  boiling  plant  and  premises  during  the  first  twelve  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Order  was  80. 

For  the  purpose  of  its  functions  as  Diseases  of  Animals  Authority  the  County 
Council  has  appointed  two  part-time  inspectors  who  are  qualified  veterinary  surgeons. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Council  in  the  administration  of  these 
functions  is  about  £3,000. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
out  of  these  functions. 

II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  does  not  see  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  these  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area 
as  a whole,  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 
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Entertainments  Licensing 

Licensing  Functions 

The  main  licensing  powers  of  the  County  Council  are  contained  in  the  following 
statutes : — 

Music  Music  and  Dancing,  Boxing  and  Wrestling  Middlesex  County  Council 
’ Act,  1944. 

Cinematograph  Cinematograph  Acts,  1909 

and  1952. 

Stage  Play Theatres  Act,  1843. 

The  Sunday  Entertainments  Act,  1932,  extends  the  powers  of  licensing 
authorities  to  grant  Cinematograph  licences  and  Music  licences  for  Sundays  and 
while  one-third  of  the  licensed  halls  in  Middlesex  are  also  licensed  for  Sunday 
music,  all  cinemas  are  licensed  for  Sunday  cinematograph  entertainments. 

Licenses  are  granted  subject  to  certain  general  conditions  and  regulations  and  in 
many  cases  special  conditions  are  imposed  to  meet  individual  circumstances.  The 
Home  Office  has  also  issued  regulations  under  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1909.  The 
object  of  the  conditions  and  regulations  is,  generally  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

The  powers  of  the  County  Council  are  exercised  by  the  Entertainments  Licens- 
ing Committee  which  holds  public  meetings  in  May  and  November  to  consider 
applications  for  the  renewal  of  annual  licenses  for  cinemas  and  premises  other  than 
cinemas  respectively  while  monthly  meetings  are  held  to  consider  applications  for 
new  licences.  Where  objections  are  lodged,  both  the  applicant  and  the  objector 
are  heard  by  the  Committee. 

Two  kinds  of  licences  are  granted  for  public  entertainment,  namely  annual 
and  occasional.  In  Middlesex  there  are  now  99  cinematograph  theatres  annually 
licensed  and  752  other  premises,  namely: — 


Cafes  attached  to  Cinemas 19 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls  . . . . . . 3 

Public  Houses,  Hotels,  &c.  . . . . . . 228 

Church  Halls,  &c.  . . . . . . . . 173 

Schools  . . . . . . . . ■ ■ 140 

Public  Open  Spaces  33 

Miscellaneous  Premises  ..  ..  ..  156 


In  1957  occasional  licenses  were  granted  as  follows: — 

Music  . . . . . . . . . . . . 76 

Music  and  Dancing  130 

Stage  Play  602 


Under  the  Betting  and  Lotteries  Act,  1934,  licenses  are  granted  by  the  County 
Council  in  connection  with  greyhound  racing  to  permit  betting  facilities,  and  under 
Section  7 discretion  is  given  to  the  County  Council  as  Licensing  Authority  to  refuse 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  grant  a licence  in  respect  of  any  track.  Such 
licences  are  granted  in  respect  of  six  greyhound  tracks  in  the  County.  The  Comty 
Council  is  required  to  appoint  an  accountant  for  each  track  whose  duty  it  is  to 
supervise  the  totalisator.  In  addition  the  council  must  appoint  a mechanician  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  machines  are  kept  in  proper  working  order.  The  licences 
granted  run  for  seven  years. 

Alexandra  Park  Racecourse  is  the  only  track  licensed  for  horse  racing  by  the 
County  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Racecourses  Licensing  Act,  1879,  and 
annual  licences  are  granted. 
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Ancillary  Functions 
Sunday  Entertainments  Fund 

One  of  the  statutory  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  of  permission  for  cine- 
matograph entertainments  on  Sundays  requires  that  within  certain  limits  such  sums 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  County  Council  shall  be  applied  to  charity.  The  amount 
required  to  be  paid  by  cinemas  in  Middlesex  has  been  fixed  at  £20,000  annually 
and  is  distributed  by  the  Entertainments  Licensing  Committee  in  accordance  with 
a scheme.  In  1957,  the  Committee  distributed  £19,127  and  since  1933  a total  of 
£715,021  has  been  allocated  by  the  Committee  to  charities. 

Inspection  of  Films 

The  Committee  also  exercises  control  under  the  Cinematograph  Acts,  through 
the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors,  of  films  which  are  exhibited.  There  is  a right  of 
appeal  to  the  County  Council  when  a film  is  rejected  by  the  Board  or  as  to  its  category 
and  before  coming  to  a decision  the  film  is  viewed. 

Pool  Betting  Act,  1954 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  require  the  registration  of  all  persons  who  carry  on  a 
pool  betting  business.  After  registration  of  a business  in  the  County,  the  Council 
is  required  to  appoint  a qualified  auditor  to  carry  out,  as  accountant,  the  duties 
specified  in  the  Act  in  respect  of  each  registered  person.  A continuation  fee  is  payable 
by  the  1st  January  each  year  for  the  registration.  Three  firms  have  so  fax  been 
registered  under  the  Act  in  Middlesex. 


Staff 

The  County  Council  has  appointed  inspectors  to  the  staff  of  the  County  Engin- 
eer, who  visit  licensed  premises  periodically  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  and  regula- 
tions are  complied  with.  Reports  on  visits  to  unlicensed  premises  where  admission 
IS  obtained  to  entertainments  as  members  of  the  public  are  also  submitted.  In  the 
event  of  infringements  ^eing  reported  by  the  inspectors,  the  question  of  a prosecution 
or  other  action  is  considered  by  the  Entertainments  Licensing  Committee. 

There  are  1 7 on  the  staff  of  the  Entertainments  Section  of  the  County  Engineer’s 
Department  comprising  a qualified  technical  officer  in  charge  of  5 Structural  In- 
spectors, 4 Electrical  Inspectors  and  7 clerical  staff. 


Financial 


Income 

Expenditure 


1955-56 

£ 

25,184 

49,107 


1956-57 

£ 

25,241 

50,565 


1957-58 

£ 

25,504 

54,119 


Experience  gained  under  the  Arrangements  outlined  above 
The  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  have  never  been  responsible  for  exercising 
any  of  the  powers  and  duties  referred  to  above  and  the  experience  of  the  County 
Council  convinces  it  that  these  functions  are  properly  matters  for  the  County 
Council  for  the  following  reasons ; — ■ 

Uniformity  and  Co-ordination 

It  is  difficult  to  visualise  a service  which  has  a greater  need  for  complete  unifor- 
mity over  an  area  such  as  Middlesex  than  this.  Licensing  work  has  always  suffered 
from  a lack  of  uniformity  or  co-ordination  except  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Counties 
where  useful  liaison  exists  between  the  County  Councils  concerned. 

Absence  of  uniformity  leads  to  different  rules,  codes  and  interpretations' 
being  applied  to  fully  comparable  circumstances  to  the  confusion  of  those  having 
affairs  in  many  areas. 
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Trained  and  Experienced  Personnel 

This  is  a specialist  function  for  which  the  County  Council  can  employ  staff 
entirely  on  the  duties  which  are  involved.  Even  with  the  vast  experience  and 
precedent  which  the  County  Council  and  its  staff  have  acquired,  every  year  new 
problems  arise  which  can  only  satisfactorily  be  dealt  with  by  an  experienced  Com- 
mittee and  a trained  staff.  The  number  of  persoimel  in  the  country  having  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  field  are  few. 

Cost  of  Administration 

As  shown  in  the  above  financial  details  the  total  annual  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  County  Council  in  the  administration  of  this  function  is  about  £25,000.  For 
this  there  is  an  efficient  Licensing  service,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  most,  which  includes  evening  inspections  seven 
days  a week  as  well  as  day-time  work.  It  has  an  excellent  safety  record,  and  its 
ofiicers  are  consulted  from  time  to  time  by  other  County  Councils,  the  Home 
Office  and  by  the  exponents  of  new  cinema  techniques. 

In  the  event  of  delegation  or  conferment  of  this  function  to  District  Councils 
the  work  would  either  have  to  be  carried  out  by  existing  staff,  probably  of  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  office,  who  would  be  inexperienced,  or  by  newly-appointed 
specialist  officers,  in  which  case,  even  if  such  persons  were  available,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  service  could  be  provided  by  the  small  number  of  staff  and  at  the 
small  cost  that  the  County  Council  finds  adequate. 

Sunday  Entertainments  Fund 

In  Middlesex  an  integral  part  of  the  County  Council’s  functions  in  this  respect 
is  the  distribution  to  Charities  of  this  Fund  amounting  to  some  £19,000  per  annum. 
This  is  clearly  a matter  to  be  dealt  with  at  County  level  rather  than  District  level, 
otherwise  the  extent  to  which  any  Charity  in  the  district  benefited  would  largely 
depend  on  the  number  of  cinemas,  if  any,  in  that  particular  district. 

The  County  Council  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

II  and  HI.  The  County  Council  does  not,  having  regard  to  the  co-ordination 
which  exists  between  the  County  Councils  concerned,  see  any  defects  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function  in  the  Greater  London  Review 
Area  as  a whole,  and  consequently  no  remedies  are  proposed. 

KENNETH  GOODACRE, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Guildhall, 

Westminster,  S.W.l. 

November  195S. 
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The  object  of  this  document  is  to  give  a summary  of  the  views  of  various  Local 
Authorities  and  others  who  have  submitted  Statements  of  Evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  and  the  views  of  the  County  Council  thereon. 

The  Summary  is  divided  into  three  parts  as  follows : — 

PART  I 

Evidence  submitted  by  Middlesex  District  Councils  and  other  Authorities 
to  the  Royal  Commission. 

PART  II 

Further  evidence  submitted  by  Middlesex  District  Councils  and  other 
Authorities  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

PART  III 

Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments. 

PART  I— EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  BY  MIDDLESEX 
DISTRICT  COUNCILS  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES 
TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

This  Evidence  is  summarised  under  two  main  headings:  (A)  Structure;  (B) 
Functions. 


Structure 

Views  of  the  Middlesex  District  Councils 

The  suggestions  of  the  Middlesex  District  Councils  regarding  the  re-organisation  of 
the  structure  of  Local  Government  may  be  divided  into  three  broad  categories,  as 
follows: — 

1.  All-purpose  Authorities 

Those  Authorities  desiring  some  form  of  all-purpose  Authority  status  are: — 
Enfield — considers  that  it  should  be  a County  Borough  or  most-purpose 
Authority  and  does  not  support  the  two-tier  system. 

Ealing — if  County  Borough  status  is  to  be  excluded  in  Middlesex,  seeks 
a transfer  of  functions. 

Hendon — ^if  it  cannot  have  County  Borough  status,  wishes  to  be  a most- 
purpose  Authority. 

Heston  and  Isleworth — seeks  County  Borough  status. 

Tottenham — considers  that  functions  should  be  entrusted  to  independent 
or  semi-independent  authorities  of  a size  comparable  to  Tottenham. 

2.  Most-purpose  Authorities 

Those  Authorities  desiring  to  be  most-purpose  Authorities  with: — 

(a)  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Counties  and  an  over-all  top  tier  authority 
for  Greater  London  to  administer  the  remaining  functions  which  are  generally 
accepted  to  be: — 

Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance  Services 
Civil  Defence  Services 
Main  Drainage 

Technological  Education  and  Teachers’  Training  Colleges 
Regional  aspects  of  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes. 

Edmonton,  Twickenham  and  presumably  Tottenham. 
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Generally  speaking  there  is  implied  in  this  suggested  re-organisation 
an  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  District  Councils  to  provide  larger  entities 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  of  the  lower  tier  authority. 
(b)  the  retention  of  the  Counties  for  the  remaining  functions : — 

Enfield  (if  they  cannot  obtain  County  Borough  status),  Harrow, 
Hendon,  ‘Uxbridge,  Wembley. 


3.  Retention  of  the  two-tier  system 

(а)  Those  Authorities  advocating  the  retention  of  the  two-tier  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  County  Council,  but  the  District  Councils  to  have  more  powers 
conferred  on  them  in  relation  in  particular  to  the  following  services: — 

Education 

Health 

Welfare 

Children  (some  Authorities  are  content  to  leave  this  with  the  County 

Council). 

Planning 

Highways 

Acton,  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Ealing,  Finchley,  Hornsey,  South- 

all,  Southgate,  ‘Uxbridge,  Willesden,  Wood  Green,  Feltham,  Hayes 

AND  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood. 

(б)  Those  Authorities  advocating  the  retention  of  the  two-tier  system  but  for 
the  District  Councils  to  have  more  freedom  for  them  to  operate  within  delegation 
schemes  and  have  some  functions  directly  conferred  upon  them. 

Friern  Barnet,  Potters  Bar,  Staines,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Yiewsley 

AND  West  Drayton. 

The  placing  of  the  District  Councils  in  the  above  categories  is  only  a generalisa- 
tion, as  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Evidence  clearly  places  the  Authority 
in  a particular  category. 

With  the  exception  of  Ealing,  Hornsey  and  Willesden,  the  District  Councils 
which  have  been  placed  in  category  3(a)  above  have  grouped  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  evidence  but  many  of  these  have  also  submitted 
independent  evidence.  Where  they  are  referred  to  collectively  in  this  Report  they 
are  called  “ The  Group 

The  views  of  Ealing,  Hornsey  and  Willesden  are  similar  to  the  views  of  The 
Group. 


Views  of  the  other  County  Councils  in  the  Area 
Generally  speaking,  Essex,  Herts,  Kent  and  Surrey  consider  that  the  present 
structure  and  organisations  are  basically  sound.  They  find  no  material  defects 
which  cannot  be  remedied  within  the  existing  structure.  All  of  them  resist  any 
suggestion  that  the  metropolitan  portion  of  their  County  should  be  severed  from 
the  existing  organisation. 

Similarly,  London  County  Council  considers  that  no  major  difficulties  of  struc- 
ture or  organisation  exist,  and  that  defects  which  may  be  found  fall  rather  within 
the  field  of  distribution  of  functions.  It  is  claimed  that  on  the  whole  the  present 
system  is  workable  and  its  patent  merit  is  that  it  in  fact  works.  Such  shortcomings 
as  the  system  appears  to  have  derive  mainly  from  the  two-tier  method  of  administra- 


* The  evidence  of  Uxbridge  is  submitted  in  such  a form  that  it  appears  they  are  subscribing  both 
to  the  views  of  the  Authorities  in  category  2(h)  above  and  this  category  of  Authorities. 
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tion  which  the  Council  does  not  desire  to  see  altered  in  principle.  The  Council  has 
no  desire  to  seek  a wider  area  or  a wider  field  of  administration  for  itself,  nor  to  see 
the  present  ones  curtailed. 

Views  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
These  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  main  categories,  as  follows : — 

1.  Those  Authorities  considering  that  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  (with 
or  without  amalgamations)  should  be  most-purpose  Authorities  and  that  the 
remaining  functions  which  are  largely  those  set  out  in  category  2(a)  above 
should  be  administered  by  an  over-all  London  Area  Authority  (either  directly 
or  indirectly  elected). 

Chelsea,  Fulham,  Hampstead,  Kensington,  Paddington,  St. 

Marylebone,  Westminster. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
existing  system  provided  more  powers  are  directly  conferred  upon  or  delegated 
to  them. 

The  extent  to  which  these  Metropolitan  Boroughs  seek  a transfer  of  powers 
varies,  but  the  majority  wish  to  have  certain  personal  Health  and  Welfare  functions, 
Development  Control  functions  in  relation  to  Town  and  Country  Planning  and  full 
in-County  housing  powers,  leaving  the  London  County  Council  with  out-County 
housing  powers  only. 

Views  of  other  Bodies  and  Persons 

The  Royal  Commission  will  be  considering  the  views  of  other  Bodies  and  persons, 
some  of  which  have  been  received  by  the  County  Council.  For  example,  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Association  and  the  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Council  have  both  submitted  copies  of  their  Evidence  to  the  County  Council  and 
both  advocate  the  creation  of  a Central  Planning  Authority  for  the  Greater  London 
area.  The  Town  Planning  Institute  has  expressed  similar  views. 

The  Federation  of  Rate  Payers  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Middlesex  suggests 
a one-tier  system  of  all-purpose  Authorities  to  have  County  Borough  status  covering 
areas  with  populations  of  150,000 — 250,000,  but  recognises  that  there  are  Local 
Government  functions  of  such  a nature  that  they  require  to  be  treated  on  a wider 
basis  than  a County  Borough  level.  For  these  functions  they  suggest  the  creation 
of  Regional  Authorities,  one  each  for  North  and  South  of  the  Thames.  In  order 
to  encourage  a community  spirit  and  civic  interest  which  might  not  otherwise  be 
present  in  the  proposed  new  system,  it  is  recommended  that  the  County  Boroughs 
be  enabled  to  establish  Parish  Councils  in  those  areas  where  they  are  desired. 
Thus,  although  the  Federation  claims  to  be  advocating  a one-tier  system,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  fact  they  are  proposing  a three-tier  system. 

The  Royal  Commission  will  also  no  doubt  consider  the  methods  of  improving 
the  pattern  of  Local  Government  suggested  in  the  Government  White  Paper  published 
in  July,  1956,  and  it  will  doubtless  have  regard  to  such  views  as  those  expressed  by 
Sir  Malcohn  Trastram  Eve  who  in  1951  suggested  the  formation  of  six  County 
Councils  with  a large  measure  of  devolution  or  delegation  to  the  District  Councils. 

Observations  of  the  County  Council 

Whilst  it  is  not  intended  to  examine  all  the  various  suggestions  in  detail,  certain 
alternative  principles  emerge. 

Nearly  all  the  views  expressed,  including  those  from  the  majority  of  Middlesex 
Local  Authorities,  accept  the  need  for  certain  services  to  be  administered  on  a larger 
than  District  Council  basis,  for  example  Main  Drainage,  Fire  Brigade  and  certain 
aspects  of  Planning.  Unless  therefore  there  are  to  be  a series  of  all-purpose  Authori- 
ties having  County  Borough  status,  the  continuance  of  some  upper-tier  Authority, 
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whether  on  a Regional,  ad  hoc.  Joint  Authority  or  County  Council  basis,  is  required. 

The  creation  of  a system  of  County  Boroughs  is  open  to  many  objections  as  it 
would  result  in  varying  standards,  fragmentation  of  services,  loss  of  civic  interest, 
and  it  would  still  leave  some  services  which  it  is  essential  to  have  administered  by  an 
Authority  or  Authorities  larger  than  the  individual  County  Boroughs.  Such  a 
proposal  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  District  Counciis 
in  the  area  and  it  is  iikely  to  be  strongly  opposed  by  them  where  any  amalgamation 
would  be  required. 

At  least  as  many  objections  and  as  much  opposition  would  be  raised  to  the 
creation  of  an  upper-tier  Authority  in  the  form  of  a Regional  Government  or,  for 
example,  ad  hoc  or  Joint  Bodies.  Defects  immediately  spring  to  mind  in  respect 
of  representation,  powers  and  finance.  Unless  the  function  of  such  upper-tier 
Authority  was  to  be  purely  advisory  and  this  would  seem  to  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
the  creation  of  such  an  Authority  or  Authorities  would  not  seem  to  remove  many 
of  the  causes  of  criticism  now  being  raised  by  the  Middlesex  District  Councils 
against  the  County  Council’s  role  in  the  two-tier  system.  Briefly  these  are  alleged 
to  be: — 

(i)  Remoteness  of  control. 

(ii)  Loss  of  personal  touch. 

(iii)  Duplication  of  work. 

(iv)  Delay. 

(v)  Additional  administrative  cost. 

(vi)  Friction  between  County  and  District  Councils. 

(vii)  Staff  having  to  serve  two  masters. 

(viii)  Interference  by  the  County  Council  in  matters  of  detail. 

(ix)  Liaison  between  District  Council  and  Government  bodies  is  indirect. 

(x)  Confusion  and  apathy  in  the  public  mind. 

In  the  main  these  criticisms  are  made  in  the  widest  of  terms,  are  unsubstantiated 
by  any  evidence  and  are  capable  of  refutation.  Some  of  the  County  Council’s 
services  do  not  come  in  for  any  criticism,  for  example.  Main  Drainage;  certain 
services  attract  only  limited  criticism,  for  example.  Highways;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  many  cases  the  criticism  of  the  administration  of  a particular  service  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  acknowledgement  of  satisfaction,  or  even  occasionally 
praise,  from  one  or  more  District  Councils  which  have  been  treated  no  differently 
from  the  complaining  District  Coimcils. 

Although  the  criticisms  can  be  met,  they  cannot  for  that  reason  be  dismissed 
as  insignificant.  In  comparison  with  the  District  Councils  in  the  other  Admini- 
strative Counties  in  the  Greater  London  Review  area  those  of  the  Middlesex  District 
Councils  are  far  more  strenuously  made. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  County  Council  that  improvements  can  be  made  and  for 
this  reason  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  has  been  drawn  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  which  the  County  Council 
are  ready  to  implement.  On  the  understanding  that  the  District  Councils  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  continuance  of  the  two-tier  system  in  Middlesex,  the  County 
Council  would  no  doubt  recommend,  at  the  appropriate  time,  joint  discussions 
between  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  District  Councils  to  seek  agree- 
ment upon  the  question  of  distribution  of  functions. 

FUNCTIONS 

Education 

The  defects  alleged  by  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association,  and  by  most 
of  the  District  Councils  to  be  present  in  the  two-tier  system  which  now  subsists 
are  ail  set  out  above. 

The  remedy  advocated  by  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  and  most  of  the 
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District  Councils  is  to  confer  directly  upon  the  District  Councils  full  responsibility 
for  the  Education  Service  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  functions  concerned 
in  the  main  with  further  education  and  the  training  of  teachers.  Those  District 
Councils  which  do  not  make  such  an  extensive  claim  are : — 

Ealing 

If  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  Middlesex  as  a whole,  would  concur  in  transfer 
only  of  primary  and  secondary  education  but  first  contention  is  that  the  Borough 
Council  should  become  the  Education  Authority  for  all  Education  Services;  for 
matters  such  as  teachers  training  there  should  be  joint  arrangements  between  Ealing 
and  other  autonomous  authorities. 

Wembley 

As  an  alternative  to  direct  conferment,  if  the  present  structure  must  be  re- 
tained, the  delegation  must  be  free  and  unfettered. 

Friern  Barnet 

Considers  that  the  Friern  Barnet  District  Education  Sub-Committee  should 
have  greater  powers  with  an  improved  delegation  scheme. 

Potters  Bar 

All  Middlesex  local  authority  areas  should  be  Excepted  Districts. 

Staines 

Considers  two-tier  system  in  education  is  desirable  and  essential  in  Middlesex 
and  that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  be  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
It  favours  the  continuation  “ with  adequate  delegation  ” of  the  Divisional  Executive 
of  which  it  forms  part  but  if  that  is  not  acceptable  would  wish  to  be  considered 
as  a delegate  authority  either  within  its  own  area  or  as  the  nucleus  of  a larger  area. 

Sunbury 

Does  not  consider  that  it  can  make  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  system  but  supports  the  view  that  extended  delegation  is  essential. 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

If  the  County  Council  is  to  continue  to  be  the  Education  Authority  it  considers 
that  each  District  Council  should  be  its  own  Divisional  Executive  with  more  ad- 
ministrative power  than  the  present  Divisional  Executive. 

If  the  County  Council  retains  some  educational  functions  and  the  District 
Councils  obtain  the  remainder,  it  considers  the  District  Councils  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  educational  functions  for  children  up  to  about  11-12  years  of  age. 

It  is  stated  that  the  present  system  produces  a sense  of  frustration  and  lack  of 
interest  because  there  is  no  responsibility  left  to  the  District  Council. 

By  and  large  the  evidence  submitted  is  in  very  general  terms.  It  strictly  is  not 
evidence  but  a series  of  statements  in  general  terms  for  the  most  part  directed 
against  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  refusal  of  the  County  Council  to  delegate  properly 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Education  Act  and  in  support  of  these  general  statements 
there  are  cited  only  some  half  a dozen  particular  cases  attempting  to  illustrate  the 
general  statements. 

Observations  on  the  Alleged  Defects  are  as  follows 
Remoteness  of  Control 

Control  is  to  some  extent  remote,  and  in  a system  where  there  is  delegation, 
should  be  so  because  it  enables  the  controlling  authority  to  consider  matters  arising, 
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obtain  information  relative  thereto  and  arrive  at  decisions  which  are  fair  and 
equitable  having  regard  to  the  whole  of  its  area  without  having  to  regard  the  local 
pressures  and  influences  which  have  given  rise  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Remoteness  of  control  enables  a more  uniform  system  to  operate  over  a wider 
area  so  that  all  within  the  area  may  get  a fair  deal  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and 
not  some  of  the  benefits  only  of  the  service. 

toss  of  Personal  Touch 

The  personal  touch  coimts  for  far  more  in  the  day  to  day  administration  than 
it  does  in  relation  to  the  making  of  policy  and  financial  control  at  the  centre  and 
under  the  present  scheme,  there  should  be  no  loss  of  personal  touch  because  that 
is  maintained  by  the  Divisional  Executives.  The  parent  is  concerned  with  the  school 
and  the  day  to  day  running  of  the  school  is  the  concern  of  the  Divisional  Executive. 

Duplication  of  Work 

Where  two  authorities  are  concerned  in  one  service,  there  must  be  some  duplica- 
tion of  work  but  this  to  some  extent  is  counter-balanced  by  the  fact  that  when 
dealing  with  Government  departments  only  one  authority  is  concerned,  whereas 
with  direct  conferment  a Government  department  would  in  Middlesex  be  dealing 
with  twenty-six  authorities.  Jhe  saving  of  duplication  at  one  level  is  offset  by  the 
duplication  at  another  level. 

Another  aspect  of  duplication  which  is  saved  is  that  if  each  authority  in  Middle- 
sex were  autonomous  in  the  education  field  each  authority  would  require  the  services 
of  specialist  officers,  whereas  at  the  moment  the  whole  service  in  Middlesex  is 
served  by  the  specialist  officers  at  headquarters. 

Delay 

Delay  is  a two-way  traffic  whenever  a second  authority  has  to  be  consulted. 
If  a Divisional  Executive  has  a proposal  to  make  which  it  is  not  within  its  power 
to  deal  with  without  reference  to  the  County  Council,  there  will  be  some  delay 
whilst  that  proposal  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the  other  nineteen 
Divisional  Executives  in  Middlesex  and  it  may  take  some  little  time  to  co-ordir  ate 
the  views  of  all.  Conversely,  if  the  County  Council  proposes  new  pohcy  in  relation 
to  education,  it  in  turn  consults  with  the  District  Councils  im  Middhsex  2nd  quite 
frequently  there  are  delays  in  obtaining  from  those  District  Councils  their  views 
upon  a particular  matter. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  say  there  is  delay  but  instances  of  delay  can  be  referred  to 
where  the  delay  occurs  on  the  part  of  the  Divisional  Executives  and  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  County  Council.  Where  matters  which  are  controversial  are  raised 
there  will,  of  necessity,  be  considerable  delay  whilst  those  matters  are  considered 
first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other  and  sometimes  considered  jointly  and  there  will 
also  be  delays  where  a final  decision  does  not  rest  with  the  County  Council  but  rests 
with  the  Ministry. 

Additional  Administrative  Cost 

This  is  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove.  It  may  be  that  there  can  be  pointed  out 
items  which  have  involved  additional  cost  but  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  if 
twenty-six  District  Councils  were  each  dealing  with  the  same  item  in  respect  of 
each  of  their  areas  the  overall  cost  would  be  greater  then  the  same  item  being  dealt 
with  at  County  level  for  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  County. 

The  County  Council  could  no  doubt  show  that  if  the  County  Council  had 
direct  responsibility  without  any  interposition  of  Divisional  Executives  the  cost 
of  education  would  be  very  much  cheaper  but  this  would  be  no  more  convincing 
than  the  Divisional  Executives’  attempt  to  show  that  to  do  away  with  the  Cmmty 
Council  in  education  would  reduce  the  cost. 
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Friction  between  County  and  Local  Councils 

From  time  to  time  friction  has  occurred  and  is  almost  certainly  bound  to  occur 
where  two  persons  or  two  bodies  have  a hand  in  the  same  service  and  have  different 
opinions  as  to  how  the  service  or  a part  of  it  should  be  dealt  with. 

There  has  been  friction  as  between  County  Council  and  Divisional  Executive 
in  the  general  sense  but  experience  shows  that  friction  arises  between  certain  Divi- 
sional Executives  and  the  County  Council  and  does  not  arise  with  other  Divisional 
Executives.  There  are  possibly  some  five  or  six  Divisional  Executives  with  whom 
a certain  amount  of  friction  has  arisen. 

This  position  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  disputes  referred  to 
the  Minister  or  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  courts  for  decision  are  not  very 
many  over  a period  of  13  years. 


Staff  having  to  serve  two  masters 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  which  does  not  at  this  stage  apply  to  the 
Metropohtan  area,  makes  provision  for  the  delegation  of  certain  Health  and  Welfare 
functions  but  it  is  understood  that  the  proposed  delegation  schemes  will  not  provide 
the  staff  engaged  on  delegated  functions  to  be  employed  by  the  District  Councils. 
This  position  operates  in  respect  of  delegation  schemes  under  the  Education  Act, 
1944.  Thus  on  two  occasions  the  Government,  doubtless  after  considering  all  that 
can  be  sail  against  the  arrangement,  has  concluded  that  staff  engaged  on  delegated 
functions  should  continue  to  be  employed  by  the  County  Councils. 

The  alleged  defect  cannot  be  accepted  as  having  presented  any  major  difficulty 
in  Middlesex. 


Interference  by  the  County  Council  in  matters  of  detail 

The  County  Council  has  made  various  regulations,  rules  and  set  up  establish- 
ments, standards  and  capitation  allowances  which  have  to  be  observed  by  Divi- 
sional Executives  and  which,  of  necessity,  do  to  some  extent  control  the  detailed 
day  to  day  administration  of  the  service.  The  recommendations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Conference  Committee  are  aimed  at  giving  the  Divisional  Executives  greater 
freedom.  For  example,  the  heads  of  expenditure  required  for  the  annual  estimates 
would  be  reduced  from  112  to  11. 


Liasion  between  District  Councils  and  Government  Bodies  is  indirect 
The  point  has  been  made  under  the  heading  Duplication  of  Work. 


Confusion  and  Apathy  in  the  Public  Mind 

The  public  generally  is  apathetic  towards  the  local  government  services  but  this 
is  not  due  in  any  sense  to  delegation.  It  is  apathetic  towards  services  which  are  not 
the  subject  of  delegation. 

It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  any  confusion.  Members  of  the  public  mostly 
concerned  are  parents  of  pupils.  Parents  of  pupils  first  go  to  the  school  where  the 
the  pupil  is  educated  and  if  the  school  cannot  deal  with  it  they  will  automatically 
refer  the  parent  to  the  local  education  oflSce. 

It  is  only  when  the  parent  thinks  he  is  not  receiving  satisfaction  from  the  local 
education  office  that  he  automatically  seeks  to  go  higher  up  the  scale  and  sometimes 
will  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  come  to  the  County  Council,  but  on  other  occasions 
approaches  directly  the  Minister  of  Education  who  then  passes  the  matter  to  the 
County  Council.  If  there  is  any  confusion  at  all  it  is  believed  that  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  District  Council.  It  is  likely  that  most  people  assume  that  the  District  Council 
is  the  responsible  body  and  naturally  when  matters  arise  in  relation  to  the  service 
go  to  the  local  office  which  appears  to  be  what  the  Divisional  Executives  want 
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because  they  themselves  advertise  locally  concerning  their  connection  with  the 
education  service  and  “ play  down  ” the  fact  that  the  County  Council  is  really  the 
Education  Authority. 


Conclusion 

When  the  criticisms  are  carefully  examined  it  can  be  shown  that  the  difficulties 
and  frustrations  have,  as  stated  in  the  County  Council’s  Outline  of  Evidence,  been 
of  a comparatively  minor  order  and  do  not  warrant  any  change  other  than  improve- 
ments in  the  operation  of  delegated  powers. 

With  the  retention  of  the  County  Council  as  Local  Education  Authority,  and 
the  District  Councils  are  not  unanimous  in  seeking  autonomy,  it  must  be  accepted  that 
control  of  finance  and  policy  will  have  to  be  retained  by  the  County  Council. 
The  object  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government  Conference  Committee 
advocated  by  the  County  Council  as  being  the  best  way  of  remedying  the  defects  which 
in  spite  of  the  District  Councils’  evidence,  are  still  maintained  to  be  minor  in  character, 
is  to  give  the  Divisional  Executives  such  free  and  unfettered  delegation  as  is  compatible 
with  the  control  which  the  County  Council  must  exercise,  namely  over  the  broader 
matters  of  finance  and  policy  as  distinct  from  the  details. 


Housing  Loans 

Views  of  the  District  Councils 

Only  Edmonton  suggests  that  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  in  this  respect 
should  be  abrogated  but  Hendon  and  Uxbridge  do  not  include  this  in  the  list  of 
functions  which  they  suggest  should  remain  with  the  County  Council.  No  other 
suggestions  are  made  by  the  District  Councils  but  Wood  Green  desire  greater 
latitude  for  making  improvement  grants  under  Section  20  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1949  (now  replaced  by  Section  30  of  the  Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1958). 


Conclusion 

The  small  amount  of  opposition  to  the  County  Council’s  participation  in  this 
function  may  be  considered  to  justify  the  continued  exercise  of  its  powers  by  the 
County  Council  in  addition  to  the  other  strong  arguments  which  can  be  put  forward 
by  the  Council. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

This  is  a matter  for  which  the  District  Councils  are  at  present  responsible. 

With  the  exception  of  Hornsey  and  Hayes  and  Harungton,  no  suggestions 
for  a change  of  responsibility  are  made. 

Hornsey  states  that  the  amount  of  tipping  space,  e.g.,  disused  gravel  pits,  &c., 
available  on  the  outskirts  of  London  is  limited,  and  in  order  to  keep  disposal  costs 
at  an  economic  level  it  may  be  necessary  for  greater  voluntary  co-operation  between 
Local  Authorities  in  the  operation  of  tipping  arrangements.  Its  refuse  is  disposed 
of  in  disused  quarries  outside  the  Borough  which  is  taken  to  mean  disused  gravel 
pits  in  Hertfordshire.  It  states  specifically  that  the  collection  of  refuse  should  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council. 

Hayes  and  Harungton  state  as  follows : “ In  a heavily  built  up  conurbation 
it  is  considered  that  the  question  of  refuse  disposal  as  distinct  from  refuse  collection 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a single  superior  authority.  Many  of  the  districts  in  Greater 
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London  have  little  or  no  land  left  available  in  their  areas  and  others  will  experience 
great  difficulty  in  the  future,  because  of: — 

(i)  continued  building  development; 

(ii)  variations  in  refuse  content; 

(iii)  greater  demands  from  factories  for  the  disposal  of  trade  refuse;  and 

(iv)  the  posibility  in  the  future  that  through  economic  considerations 
the  maximum  pre-separation  of  salvage  will  be  abandoned  and  the  amount  of 
refuse  therefore  increased. 

Already  in  Middlesex  the  County  Council  deals  with  sewage  disposal  and  if  the 
same  authority,  i.e.,  the  sewage  disposal  authority,  also  dealt  with  refuse  disposal, 
such  methods  as  composting  could  be  made  available  and  dealt  with  efficiently  and 
adequately. 

Southgate  used  to  dispose  of  its  refuse  by  incineration  but  there  was  local 
objection  to  this  and  since  31st  December,  1957,  refuse  is  disposed  of  by  contractors 
in  tips  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Council  considers  that  contractors  are  soley  concerned 
with  the  profit  motive,  resulting  in  overloading  of  vehicles  with  consequent  un- 
reliability. To  enable  salvage  operations  to  be  successful  it  is  necessary  for  refuse 
to  pass  through  the  transfer  plant  at  a uniform  rate.  This  requires  spreading  the  loading 
of  bulk  transporters  throughout  the  working  day  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  A 
regular  spread  throughout  the  day  is  rarely  attained  by  a contractor.  The  Council’s 
present  experince  is  that  vehicles  will  bunch  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  three 
vehicles  in  for  loading  at  the  same  time.  As  a future  policy  the  transport  of  refuse 
from  the  transfer  depot  to  tip  should  be  by  Council  vehicles. 

Friekn  Barnet  states  that  disposal  is  now  made  under  agreement  by  the  Tot- 
tenham Borough  Council  on  terms  which  are  beneficial  to  both  parties.  As  a long 
term  policy,  however,  enquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  tipping  in 
other  areas. 


Conclusion 

The  evidence  of  these  four  Authorities  supports  the  County  Council’s  view  that  there 
is  a problem  here  and  provides  some  positive  justification  for  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  County  Council  in  its  Evidence,  namely  that  the  co-ordination  of  the  orginisa- 
tion  and  planning  of  refuse  disposal  should  be  investigated. 

Personal  Health  Services 

What  the  District  Councils  seek 

Services  Generally 

With  the  exception  of  Friern  Barnet,  Potters  Bar  and  Sunbury,  all  the 
Middlesex  District  Councils  seek  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  Personal  Health  Services, 
subject  to  what  is  said  below  regarding  the  Ambulance  Service  and  the  Mental 
Health  Services. 

Friern  Barnet  and  Sunbury  make  no  specific  suggestion  but  Potters  Bar 
considers  that  the  present  Local  Area  Health  Sub-Committee  covers  too  wide  an 
area. 

Ambulance  Service  . . 

Twenty  of  the  District  Councils  accept  that  the  Service  should  remain  with  the 
County  Cotmcil.  The  views  of  the  other  six  Authorities  are  as  follows : — 

Harrow  suggests  that  the  Ambulance  Service  might  be  administered  as  part  of 
hospital  administration. 

Hendon  includes  this  function  as  one  of  the  services  which  it  considers  should  be 
conferred  directly  upon  the  Borough  Council  but  as  against  this,  it  includes  the  func- 
tion in  the  list  of  powers  which  it  accepts  might  remain  with  the  County  Council. 
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Heston  and  Isleworth  considers  that  the  service  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Borough  Council. 

Hornsey  states  that  with  the  exception  of  administration  of  the  Ambulance 
Service,  County  administration  is  too  wide  and  impersonal,  but  nevertheless  Hornsey 
suggests  that  all  Personal  Health  Services  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough 
Council  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  Ambulance  Service  is  intended  to  be  included  in 
this  suggestion. 

Tottenham  suggests  that  the  transfer  of  the  Personal  Health  functions  to  the 
Borough  Council  is  the  only  way  in  which  their  administration  by  a Local  Authority 
in  immediate  touch  with  the  persons  using  the  services  can  be  achieved.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Ambulance  Service  is  included  in  this  suggestion. 

Twickenham  considers  that  the  Ambulance  Service  should  be  administered 
by  a central  body  or  bodies  for  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  as  a whole. 

Mental  Health  Services 

Fifteen  of  the  Middlesex  District  Councils  accept  that  these  services  should 
remain  with  the  County  Council,  the  remaining  11  District  Councils  consider  that 
the  services  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council.  These  are  Ealino, 
Edmonton,  Enfield,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Hornsey, 
Tottenham,  Twickenham,  Wembley  and  Willesden.  Of  these  Tvwckenham 
considers  that  the  Borough  Council  should  be  given  power  to  arrange  with  neighbour- 
ing Authorities  for  the  formation  of  joint  boards  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
functions.  They  make  this  suggestion  in  connection  with  the  tuberculosis  service 
also. 


Observations  on  the  alleged  defects 
The  major  criticisms  in  respect  of  the  Personal  Health  Services  are : — 

(1)  Remoteness  of  overall  financial  and  broad  policy  control  by  the  County 
Council  involving  duplication  of  work  by  officers  and  members,  delays  in 
and  extra  cost  of  administration.  It  is  said  for  example,  by  Hendon  that  these 
services  are  essentially  of  a personal  and  intimate  function  where  the  controlling 
authority  should  be  very  close  to  and  in  contact  with  the  person  who  is  receiving 
and  paying  for  the  service. 

It  is  agreed  that  these  are  personal  services,  but  the  point  at  which  they  are 
personal  is  that  at  which  they  are  performed,  namely  by  the  staff  concerned,  i.e., 
home  nurses,  health  visitors,  midwives,  doctors,  &c.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  per- 
son receiving  the  service  is  very  interested  as  to  who  provides  it  so  long  as  the  stand- 
ard is  satisfactory. 

Administrative  and  Council  control  is  secondary  to  this  consideration.  The 
District  Councils  do  not  submit  any  evidence  justifying  their  contention  that  there 
would  be  a better  service  if  it  were  directly  administered  by  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  each  Area  Committee  there  is  a majority  of 
District  Council  Members  and  that  the  County  Council  Members  are,  of  course, 
elected  by  the  same  electorate. 

The  day  to  day  administration  of  the  services  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical 
Officer  working  from  the  Area  Health  Office  in  the  district  under  the  control  of  the 
Area  Health  Committee,  thus  conducing  to  local  control,  close  contact  with  in- 
dividual cases  and  directness  of  decision.  The  delegation  of  Area  Committees 
is  very  wide. 

No  evidence  is  submitted  in  support  of  the  allegation  that  the  present  system 
results  in  increased  cost  of  administration;  on  the  contrary  it  would  appear  that  if 
administration  units  were  increased  from  10  to  26,  additional  cost  must  follow. 

As  to  duplication,  this  point  is  not  conceded  as  only  matters  of  policy,  suppple- 
meutary  estimates  and  such  matters  which  do  not  come  within  the  County  Council’s 
Staff  or  Financial  Regulations  are  considered  by  the  County  Council. 
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Centralised  control  enables  considerable  saving  in  manpower  and  staff  by  reason 
of  the  County  Council’s  ability  to  relieve  an  area  which  is  hard  pressed.  It  also 
assists  economic  planning  by  ensuring  that  the  siting  of  clinics,  &c.,  is  such  that  the 
whole  County  is  equally  served. 

(2)  That  it  is  illogical  that  the  Health  Services  should  be  divorced  from 
the  environmental  health  services  administered  by  the  District  Councils  and 
it  is  said  that  the  separation  into  three  distinct  departments  of  Health,  Children 
and  Welfare  results  in  an  unnecessary  number  of  visits  and  multiplication  of 
administrative  personnel. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pattern  of  the  National 
Health  Service  was  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1946  and  the  County  Council’s  powers 
and  duties  form  only  one  part,  the  others  being  hospital  and  specialist  services  and 
general  medical,  dental  and  pharmaceutical,  &c.,  services.  To  secure  maximum 
benefit  from  the  Service  as  a whole  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  the  closest 
possible  liaison  and  co-operation  between  the  three  parts  of  the  Service.  This  co- 
operation and  liaison  is  far  more  practicable  with  the  County  Council  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  Personal  Health  Services  than  if  these  Services  were  under  the 
control  of  26  different  Authorities. 

The  GuUlebaud  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  what  was  most  needed  at 
the  present  time  was  the  prospect  of  a period  of  stability  and  it  went  on  to  say  that 
“ it  was  satisfied  that  the  County  Councils  were  the  right  Authorities  to  plan  and 
administer  the  local  health  services  in  co-operation  with  the  Hospital  Authorities 
and  Local  Executive  Councils.” 

As  to  the  undesirability  of  a multiplicity  of  visits  the  County  Council  is  well 
aware  of  this  aspect  of  its  services  and  there  is  effective  liasion  between  the  depart- 
ments to  reduce  it  to  the  minimum. 

(3)  That  the  present  system  results  in  loss  of  interest  by  District  Councils. 
The  District  Councils  do  not  support  this  statement  with  evidence  and  the 

representation  which  the  District  Councils  have  on  the  Area  Committees  has  already 
been  pointed  out. 

(4)  It  is  said  that  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  services 
provided,  but  given  goodwill  on  both  sides  and  the  adequate  distribution  of  informa- 
tion, there  need  be  little  confusion. 

(5)  That  certain  of  the  larger  District  Councils,  who  were  responsible  for 
many  of  these  services  prior  to  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  carried 
out  their  duties  satisfactorily. 

This  is  not  disputed  and  it  may  be  that  the  claims  of  these  Authorities  are 
based  on  the  somewhat  natural  desire  for  the  return  of  powers  rather  than  detailed 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  County  Council  has  maintained  and  improved  the  services  in  all  districts. 
Comments  are  made  by  some  of  the  larger  Authorities  that  there  has  not  been  any 
marked  expansion  or  modification  of  the  services  provided.  For  example,  Ealing 
comment  “ that  since  1948  no  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Ealing  services.” 
These  sweeping  statements  are  not  justifiable,  e.g.,  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  points  out  that  in  Ealing  there  have  been  a number  of  improvements  in 
services — ^four  new  clinics,  one  new  mother  and  baby  home  and  increases  in  other 
services  such  as  home  nursing,  home  helps,  B.C.G.  vaccination,  &c. 

Since  the  5th  July,  1948,  the  County  Council  has  built  up  quite  substantial 
services  in  those  areas  where  previously  they  had  been  below  the  general  standard. 
This  has  necessarily  meant  that  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Health  Services 
in  some  districts  has  been  retarded  owing  to  the  limited  available  resources  being 
allocated  to  those  parts  of  the  County  where  the  need  was  more  urgent.  This  has 
been  a genuine  cause  of  frustration  to  some  District  Councils  with  consequent 
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difficulties  but  it  is  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  County  Council’s  policy  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  County  as  a whole.  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  that  the  County 
Council’s  local  health  services  have  not  met  local  needs. 

Conclusion 

It  appears  to  be  accepted  that  some  at  least  of  the  Health  Services,  particularly 
Ambulance  and  Mental  Health,  require  to  be  administered  by  an  authority  larger 
than  the  District  Councils. 

Certain  services  such  as  these  are  particularly  suitable  to  County  administra- 
tion and  there  must  be  added  the  training  of  staff  and  those  services  where  the  catch- 
ment area  needs  to  be  on  a wide  basis,  e.g.,  tuberculosis  rehabilitation  workshops, 
chest  clinics  service,  hostels  for  homeless  tuberculous  men,  dental  workshops  and 
mother  and  baby  homes. 

Apart  from  these  the  present  delegation  to  Area  Health  Committees  cover  all 
the  Personal  Health  Services  and  the  experience  of  the  County  Council  shows  that 
an  area  of  the  size  and  with  a population  of  approximately  200,000,  as  controlled 
by  an  Area  Committee,  is  the  smallest  possible  unit  for  efficient  administration. 
Nevertheless,  in  an  endeavour  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  District  Councils  the 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  for  the  delega- 
tion of  powers  to  District  Councils  with  a population  of  65,000  to  70,000  upwards 
are  supported  in  principle  even  though  this  may  well  mean  that  the  present  degree 
of  efficiency  might  not  be  maintained.  It  is  felt  that  the  present  detailed  financial 
and  staff  controls  could  be  relaxed  with  advantage  andif  this  were  done  it  should  remove 
much  of  the  cause  of  friction  between  the  District  Councils  and  the  County  Council, 
and  would  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government  Conference 
Committee. 


The  National  Assistance  Act,  1948 
Welfare  Functions  of  the  County  Council 
What  the  District  Councils  seek 

The  following  10  District  Coimcils  desire  transfer  or  conferment  of  all  the 
County  Council’s  Welfare  functions  to  the  District  Councils : — 

Ealing,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Habrow,  Hendon*,  Hornsey,  Tottenham, 
Twickenham,  Wembley,  Willesden. 

Four  District  Councils  suggest  the  transfer  or  conferment  of  certain  of  the 
County  Council’s  Welfare  functions : — 

Heston  and  Isleworth,  Potters  Bar,  Staines,  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton. 

Eight  of  the  District  Councils  suggest  that  the  power  to  provide  residential 
accommodation  for  those  in  need  of  care  and  attention  should  be  exercisable  by 
the  District  Councils  concurrently  with  the  County  Council  so  as  to  enable  the 
former  to  provide  care  and  attention  such  as  domestic  help : — 

Acton,  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Southall,  UxBRiDGEt,  WooD  Green, 
Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood. 

The  remaining  four  District  Councils  do  not  make  any  specific  suggestion  for 
the  transfer  of  functions ; — 

Fichley,  Southgate,  Friern  Barnet,  Sonbury. 

Finchley  and  Southgate  subscribe  to  the  evidence  of  The  Group  which  asks 


* Although  Hendon  requests  direct  conferment  of  these  functions  to  the  Borough  Council  it 
also  submits  a list  of  functions  which  might  be  retained  by  the  County  Council  which  includes  the 
functions  under  Section  31  of  the  1948  Act,  namely  contributions  to  old  people’s  organisations.  _ 
t Uxbridge  also  submits  a list  of  functions  which  might  remain  with  the  County  Council  in- 
cluding Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  other  handicapped  persons.  Registration  of  Disabled  and  Old 
Persons  Homes  and  Registration  of  Charities. 
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for  the  concurrent  powers  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph  above,  but  in  their 
individual  evidence  Finchley  suggests  that  Welfare  functions  should  remain  with 
the  County  Council  and  Southgate  states  that  there  are  no  defects  and  consequently 
no  remedies  are  suggested. 


Observations  on  the  alleged  defects 

The  major  criticisms  are : — ; 

(1)  That  the  services  are  too  remote,  complex  and  costly  when  administered  i 
by  the  County  Council. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  10  Area  Offices  which  ensure  ;S 
close  contact  with  the  public  and  that  the  services  are  of  a social  rather  than  a medical  | 

nature,  but  close  and  effective  co-operation  exists  with  the  County  Health  and  Child-  < 
ren’s  Departments. 

Since  the  County  Council  submitted  its  original  evidence  the  following  recom-  ; 
mendations  have  been  adopted  which,  it  is  considered,  when  implemented  might 
help  to  meet  the  allegation  of  remoteness: — < 

'(a)  That  Area  Welfare  Officers  should  visit  private  and  voluntary  homes  in 
their  Areas. 

(J)  That  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  operate  from  the  Area  Offices 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Area  Welfare  Officer. 

(c)  That  meetings  of  Home  Teachers  and  specialised  officers  from  Head 
Office  take  place  in  the  Area  Offices  instead  of  Head  Office. 

(d)  That  letters  to  new  cases  on  the  Blind,  &c..  Register  be  dealt  with  at 
Area  level. 

(e)  That  consultations  between  the  Officer-in-Charge  of  the  Handicapped  i 
Persons  Section  and  Area  Welfare  Officer  should  take  place  at  Area  Offices. 

(/)  That  work  centres  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Area  Welfare 
Officers. 

(2)  That  the  Welfare  functions  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Housing  i 

functions  of  the  District  Council  overlap.  j 

The  County  Council  caters  for  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention  not  other-  i 

wise  available  to  them.  The  District  Council  caters  as  Housing  Authority  for  those 
persons  without  this  vital  qualification.  The  provision  of  residential  accommodation 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Authority  large  enough  to  allow  for  classification  of 
Homes  according  to  the  types  of  residents  to  be  dealt  with,  e.g..  Homes  catering 
for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  is  some  similarity  between  the  provision  of  temporary 
accommodation  and  housing,  in  that  the  need  of  most  of  those  accommodated  is 
for  eventual  permanent  housing.  The  County  Council  refer  to  this  in  its  Outline 
Evidence  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  given  specific  housing  powers  for  this 
purpose. 


Conclusion 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  discrepancies  in  the  views  of  the  District  Councils  upon 
the  administration  of  this  service.  Only  10  District  Councils  seek  outright  transfer 
or  conferment  of  the  functions.  Twelve  District  Councils  seek  partial  transfer  of 
the  functions  and  four  Authorities  have  no  suggestion  to  make  and  are  unable  to 
refer  to  any  defects  existing  in  the  service.  This  position  must  give  some  support 
to  the  County  Council’s  views  as  expressed  in  the  Outline  of  Evidence,  viz.,  “ that 
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enerally  the  present  arrangements  and  organisation  are  eifective  and  convenient 

and  that  the  two  defects; — - 

(а)  that  temporary  accommodation  has,  in  many  cases,  to  he  provided  for 
unduly  long  periods  because  permanent  housing  is  not  available,  and 

(б)  that  special  types  of  housing  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  registered 
blind  or  generally  handicapped  persons  which  are  at  present  not  readily 
available 

would  largely  be  remedied  if  general  housing  powers  were  conferred  upon  the 
County  Council.” 

Care  of  Chfldren 

What  the  District  Councils  seek 

Edmonton,  Enfield,  Finchley,  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Twickenham  and  Wood 
Green  seek  the  transfer  to  the  District  Councils  of  all  the  County  Council’s  functions 

under  this  heading.  , „ „ , ^ 

Ealing,  Hendon,  WmLESDEN,  Uxbridge  and  Potters  Bar  suggest  the  transfer 
of  some  of  the  County  Council’s  functions  relating  to  the  care  of  children. 

The  remaining  District  Councils  make  no  suggestion  for  the  transfer  of  these 
functions  although  Hendon,  which  wishes  to  see  the  Welfare  functions  conferred 
upon  it,  expresses  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  Children’s  services  can  be  separated 
from  the  administration  of  the  Welfare  services. 

Observations  on  the  alleged  defects 

The  major  criticisms  in  respect  of  this  service  are:— 

Remoteness  of  the  County  Council. 

Lack  of  personal  contact. 

Complex  organisation. 

Centralisation. 

Lack  of  co-ordination  with  other  services. 

The  general  reply  to  these  criticisms  has  been  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
other  functions,  particularly  the  Personal  Health  Services,  but  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  lack  of  personal  contact  and  the  criticism  relating  to  centralisation,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  field  work  for  the  Children’s  services  is  de-centralised  into  10 
areas  which  ensures  that  officers  in  the  areas  have  local  knowledge  and  close  contact 
with  the  public  and  the  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

It  cannot  be  accepted  that  there  is  lack  of  co-ordination  with  the  other  services 
because,  in  fact,  very  close  and  effective  co-operation  does  exist  with  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  services. 


Conclusion 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  District  Councils  do  not  seek  any  change  in  the 
present  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  this  service,  thus  supporting  the 
County  Council’s  view  that  the  service  is  most  satisfactory  and  no  change  is  required. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Only  six  of  the  Middlesex  District  Councils  make  any  suggestion  in  respect  of  this 
function.  They  are  as  follows : — . 

Edmonton  stress  that  the  East  Middlesex  scheme  could  best  be  administered 
by  a Committee  of  the  immediate  Local  Authorities  using  the  Sewap  Disposal 
Works;  the  present  arrangements  already  involve  three  County  Councils. 

Hornsey — “ In  a conurbation  such  as  Middlesex  it  is  obvious  that  some 
Central  Drainage  Authority  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  economically  with  the 
problem,  hence  in  Middlesex  the  East  Middlesex  and  West  Middlesex  Drainage 
Works  have  been  provided.  A Central  Authority  may  be  the  appropriate  organisa- 
tion to  deal  with  the  final  disposal.” 
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Twickenham  stress  that  the  main  drainage  service  should  be  administered  hv 
a London  Region  Council  or  Councils.  ' 

Wood  Green— the  “ first-tier  Authority  ” should  be  the  responsible  Authority 
for  trunk  sewers  and  also  the  Authority  for  the  County  Council’s  East  Middlesev 
Works.  “ 

Hayes  and  Harlington— The  County  highway  drains  should  be  constructed 
to  the  requirements  of  the  District  Council  and  then  vested  in  the  District  Council 
as  public  sewers.  Expenditure  attributable  to  County  purposes  to  be  borne  bv  the 
County  Council.  ■'  ° 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton— The  District  Council  has  sewerage  faciUties 
available  for  more  houses. 

None  of  these  Authorities  suggests  that  there  are  any  defects  present  in  the 
County  Council’s  arrangements  for  the  performance  of  this  function,  nor  do  any 
of  the  other  Authorities  state  that  they  have  found  defects  or  experienced  any  difficul 
ties. 

Those  District  Councils  specifically  favouring  the  retention  of  this  function  bv 
the  County  Council  are  as  follows : — ^ 

Harrow 

Hendon  The  arrangements  function  smoothly  without  administrative 

Wembley  difficulty. 

Willesden 

Staines— The  service  provided  and  the  relationship  between  the  County  Council 
and  the  District  Council  work  very  well.  ' 

Finchley— The  function  is  best  administered  by  an  over-all  Authority. 

Conclusion 

The  views  of  the  District  Councils  clearly  justify  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
arrangements  and,  subject  to  the  point  made  in  the  County  Council’s  Evidence 
regarding  consideration  of  the  formation  of  a Central  Advisory  Body,  no  change  is 
merited. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

No  difficulties  have  been  experienced. 

No  defects  are  noted  and  no  specific  change  is  suggested. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

Only  four  of  the  District  Councils  made  any  suggestion  in  respect  of  these  functions 
namely  Ealing,  Edmonton,  Southgate,  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton.  ’ 
Hendon  and  Uxbridge  do  not  specifically  suggest  any  change  but  the"  County 
Comal’s  powers  m respect  of  these  functions  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  functions 
which  they  consider  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 

Ealing— considers  that  there  should  be  integration  of  School  Playing  Fields 
staff  and  equipment  and  general  Parks  Department  staff  and  equipment. 

Edmonton— considers  that  the  powers  of  the  County  Comicil  under  the  Physical 
Traming  and  Recreation  Act  should  be  abrogated  but  no  reasons  are  given. 

SouTHGATO-^onsiders  that  it  should  be  responsible  for  all  trees  and  verges 
on  highways  in  its  area.  Parts  of  the  County  roads  within  the  Boroughs  are  laid 
wt  as  grass  or  shrub  verges,  the  work  of  maintenance  being  carried  out  by  the  Borough 
Council  but  paid  for  by  the  County  Council. 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton — considers  that  public  capital  is  not  being  used 
to  the  best  advantage  by  local  Education  Authorities  having  to  provide  school 
playing  fields  where  there  is  adequate  provision  by  District  Councils.  Provision  of 
school  playing  fields  by  Education  Authorities  should  be  discretionary.  Where 
there  is  inadequate  public  provision  of  playing  fields  it  seems  wrong  that  School 
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nlaving  fields  cannot  be  used  by  the  general  public  during  school  holidays.  It 
hoidd  be  obligatory  for  Education  Authorities  to  let  school  playing  fields  to  Dis- 
trict Councils  during  school  holidays  when  the  District  Councils  wish  to  rent  them. 

The  comments  of  Ealing  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  relate  to  Education 
and  the  comments  of  Southgate  relate  to  Highways,  and  none  affects  the  County 
Council’s  functions  carried  out  under  this  heading. 

Conclusion 

In  contrast  to  Edmonton  which  desires  the  County  Council  to  be  divested 
of  its  powers,  14  District  Councils  acknowledge  the  co-operation  of  the  County 
Council  in  the  provision  of  open  spaces  without  complaint  or  criticism.  Edmonton’s 
suggestion  can  in  these  circumstances  hardly  be  considered  as  a serious  threat  to 
the  continuance  of  the  County  Council’s  activities  in  this  field. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

What  the  District  Councils  seek 

Development  Plans 

Edmonton  seeks  full  responsibility. 

Wood  Green  and  Staines  seek  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  Town  Maps. 
The  remainder  accept  that  the  County  Council  or  other  first-tier  Authority 
should  be  responsible  for  the  Development  Plan. 


Development  Control 

Authorities  wishing  to  exercise  all  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  1^4/  Act 


without  reference  to  the  County  Council. 

Ealing*,  Edmonton,  HarrowI,  Hendon,  Heston  and  Isleworth, 
Hornsey,  Twickenham,  UxbridoeI,  WEMBLEYf,  Potters  Bar,  Sunbury, 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 


Authorities  who  wish  to  exercise  all  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act 
but  accept  that  the  County  Council  should  be  consulted  in  certain  cases  as  follows 
(a)  County  Council  to  be  consulted  in  the  following  types  of  case: — 


(i)  Where  there  is  a substantial  departure  from  the  Development  Plan. 

(ii)  When  the  County  Council  is  financially  affected. 

(iii)  When  the  County  Council’s  statutory  powers  are  affected. 

The  Group,  i.e.,  Acton,  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  FinchleyU,  Southall, 
Southgate,  UxbridgeJ,  Wood  Green,  Eeltham,  Hayes  and  Harungton, 
Ruislip-Northwood. 

(b)  County  Council  to  deal  with  or  be  consulted  in  certain  cases  not  neces- 
sarily identical  with  those  in  headings  (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  above:— 

Enfield,  Tottenham,  Willesden,  Friern  Barnet,  Staines. 


• Ealing  although  claiming  that  it  should  be  the  Planning  Authority  for  rflpuipo^ 
in  connection  with  the  Development  Plan,  state  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  submit  to  the  County 
Planning  Authority  applications  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  Development  Plan. 

t Hakrow  and  Wembley  state  that  if  there  cannot  be  complete  conferment  of  Development 
Control  powers  the  delegation  should  be  free  and  unfettered. 

± Uxbridge  subscribe  to  the  views  of  The  Group  mentioned  subsequently  but  contemplate 
direct  conferment  of  all  planning  functions  except  in  relation  to  the  Development  Flan. 

U Finchley  although  subscribing  to  the  evidence  of  The  Group  suggests  that  the  County  Council 
should  be  responsible  only  for: — 


(fl)  The  Development  Plan.  . . ^ 

(i)  Co-ordination  between  the  District  Councils.  . nr ow 

(e)  Ensuring  the  necessary  financial  resources  for  attaining  the  objects  of  the  Plan. 
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Observations  on  the  alleged  defects 

Development  Plan 

None  except  for  Edmonton  who  consider  the  procedure  is  too  slow. 


Development  Control 

(1)  Remoteness  of  overall  financial  and  broad  policy  control  by  the  County  Council 
Broad  policy  control  is  essential  otherwise  by  no  means  all  District  Councils 
would  follow  the  Greater  London  Plan,  e.g.,  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  consider 
the  Plan’s  concept  of  decentralisation  is  out  of  date  and  Potters  Bar  would  be  less 
stringent  on  Green  Belt  policy. 


Overall  financial  control— th.c  County  Council  has  never  prevented  a District 
Council  from  spending  money  out  of  its  own  budget  on  planning  activities.  There 
is  a case  for  financing  out  of  the  County  Rate  action  on  such  things  as  industry. 


(2)  Duplication  of  work  by  members  and  officers 
of 

which  otherwise  may  not  be  properly  dealt  with  by  the  District  Councils  are,  for 
example,  the  Daylighting  Code,  the  industrial  policy  of  the  Development  Han 
and  implementation  of  the  Written  Statement  accompanying  the  Development 
Plan  none  of  which  seems  to  be  adequately  appreciated  by  many  local  officers. 


Some  duplicationisunavoidablebut  the  advantages  outweigh  theapparentwastage 

man  power.  The  County  Council  employs  specialist  county  planners.  Matters 


(3)  Delays  in  Administration 

Some  79  per  cent,  of  all  development  applications  submitted  by  private  de- 
velopers are  delegated  back  for  direct  action  by  the  local  authorities.  In  practice 
the  fact  that  the  cases  are  referred  to  the  County  Council  need  not  cause  any  delay 
in  the  decision  being  issued  because  the  District  Council  has  a copy  of  the  applica- 
tion and  is  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  report  on  that  application  to  their  next 
Committee.  As  to  the  21  per  cent,  of  excepted  applications  these  do  have  to  wait 
for  the  monthly  meetings  of  Area  Committees.  The  speed  with  which  these  are 
dealt  with  is  detennined  to  no  small  extent  by  the  efficiency  of  the  local  authority 
administration.  Many  authorities  take  much  more  than  the  seven  days  allowed  hy 
the  delegation  scheme  for  transmission  of  applications  to  the  County  Planning 
Department.  Many  authorities  hold  their  Committee  meetings  at  dates  which 
do  not  fit  in  with  the  dates  of  the  Area  meetings  and  decisions  have  to  be  held  up 
until  after  an  Area  meeting  pending  a local  authority  meeting.  There  are  also 
authorities  that  are  very  slow  in  sending  out  decisions  after  they  have  received 
Committee  resolutions  from  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Cotmcil.  The  County  Planning 
Officer  understands  that  some  of  these  authorities  take  just  as  long  to  send  out  the 
decision  on  delegated  cases  as  they  do  on  excepted  cases. 

On  page  21  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Harrow  Borough  Council  it  is  claimed  that 
excepted  cases  take  about  35  days  and  non-excepted  cases  20  days.  Assuming  these 
figures  to  be  correct,  the  County  Planning  Officer  does  not  think  that  they  would 
be  materidly  altered  if  all  cases  were  decided  by  District  Councils.  The  delegated 
cases  are  simple  straightforward  applications  that  do  not  involve  consultation  with 
other  authorities  and  agents.  Many  excepted  applications  are  held  up  by  the  neces- 
sity to  consult  and  the  local  authority  if  it  made  the  decisions  would  find  it  had  to 
experience  the  same  delays  that  the  County  Planning  Department  experiences  in 
getting  the  replies  to  consultation  matters.  If  consultation  were  carried  out  by  26 
authorities  instead  of  by  one  authority  it  might  indeed  make  consultation  even 
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slower  than  it  is  now,  since  the  Government  Departments  concerned  would  have 
to  deal  with  26  authorities  instead  of  one. 

(4)  Extra  cost  of  Administration 

If  the  District  Councils  were  to  undertake  the  plaiming  duties  of  the  County 
Council  they  would  need  to  engage  specialist  staff  and  qualified  town  planners 
which  the  County  Council  has.  Several  District  Councils  do  not  at  present  employ 
even  a qualified  town  planner. 

At  present  one  team  of  officers  covers  the  County — if  each  of  the  District 
Councils  were  to  be  advised  by  suitable  specialists  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  occupy  their  time  wholly  with  town  planning  work.  Thus  total  cost 
is  likely  to  be  higher  than  at  present.  Examples  of  specialist  ofiicers  are,  economists, 
geographers,  tree  experts. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  some  extra  cost  arising  from  the  existence 
of  a County  Planning  Department  it  is  suggested  that  such  extra  cost  is  well  worth 
while  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  overall  proper  consideration  of  planning  issues. 
Clearly,  if  the  District  Councils  undertook  all  planning  activities  they  would  have 
to  bear  the  compensation  costs. 

(5)  Friction  between  County  and  District  Councils 

There  is  little  friction  in  practice.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  views  of  the 
District  Council  and  the  County  Planning  Officer  coincide. 

In  many  cases  even  where  there  is  originally  a difference  the  District  Council 
appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Area  Planning  Committee. 

The  number  of  cases  which  have  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Ministry  because  the 
District  Council  sustains  its  objections  is  in  single  figures. 

(6)  Staff  have  to  serve  two  masters 

This  is  not  and  would  not  be  expected  to  be  the  position  in  Planning;  District 
Officers  advise  the  District  Councils;  County  Officers  advise  the  Committees  of  the 
Council. 

(7)  District  Councils'  liasion  with  Government  Departments  is  indirect 

Experience  has  shown  that  at  meetings  with  the  Ministry  District  Councils  are 
always  invited  and  on  occasions  they  initiate  such  consultations  themselves — in  fact 
they  do  have  a good  deal  of  direct  contact  with  Ministry  officers. 


(8)  Interference  by  the  County  Council  in  matters  of  detail 

Excepted  cases  are  the  important  cases — ^there  is  unfettered  delegation  of  the 
remainder. 

Details  may  be  dealt  with  in  an  expected  case  as  all  aspects  of  the  application 
must  be  considered  by  the  County  Planning  Officer. 

(9)  Confusion  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  the  public 

The  majority  of  applications  are  from  Architects,  Surveyors,  Estate  Agents 
and  Builders  who  have  no  difficulty.  It  is  simple  for  the  laymen  to  find  out  the 
position  either  from  officers  of  the  County  Council  or  District  Council. 

Particular  Criticisms 

(a)  It  is  said  by  some  District  Councils  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
staff,  time  and  effort  by  reason  of  the  eleven  steps  which  have  to  be  complied  with 
in  some  cases  before  a decision  can  be  reached.  (See  for.  example  the  evidence  of 
Hendon.) 
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The  general  criticism  of  delay  has  been  dealt  with  above.  With  regard  to  the 
eleven  steps  listed  it  is  estimated  that  in  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  applications  do  they 
all  require  to  be  carried  out.  The  vast  majority  of  cases  require  only  the  first  four 
steps. 

(6)  It  is  said  by  some  District  Councils  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
staff,  time  and  effort  in  the  requirement  of  the  County  Council  that  copies  of  all 
development  applications  be  submitted  to  the  County  Council,  as  the  majority 
are  returned  to  the  District  Council  to  be  dealt  with. 

As  stated  in  the  County’s  Evidence  the  County  Council  finds  that  it  is  essential 
to  see  all  plans  deposited  with  planning  applications  whether  they  are  to  be  excepted 
or  not.  The  County  Council  could  not  otherwise  maintain  supervision  of  the  County’s 
progress  and  development. 

(c)  Area  Planning  Committees,  (i)  Exercise  of  right  to  “ except  ” cases— it  is 
complained  by  Finchley  and  Heston  and  Isleworth  that  cases  have  been  excepted 
for  decision  by  the  Area  Planning  Committees  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Where 
such  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  County  Planning  Officer  they  have  been 
examined  and  were  found  to  arise  from  the  District  Council’s  failure  to  appreciate 
the  policy  of  the  County  Development  Plan. 

(ii)  Enfield  complains  of  the  procedure  whereby  Area  Committee  decisions 
are  dealt  with  by  the  County  Planning  Committee.  This  point  has  been  effectively 
disposed  of  at  a recent  conference  with  the  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Councils 
Association. 

(iii)  There  are  particular  criticisms  of  the  County  Council’s  application  of 
Planning  Policy,  e.g.,  that  the  implementation  of  industrial  policy  has  been  too 
slow,  for  which  a detailed  reply  can  be  given. 

(iv)  The  Group  of  Medium-sized  Authorities  state  that  the  area  covered  by 
Area  Planning  Committees  is  so  large  that  few  of  their  members  can  be  expected 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  most  of  the  premises  which  come  before 
them  and  the  Group  suggests  that  this  in  itself  is  a strong  argument  for  giving  local 
councils  power  to  deal  with  these  applications. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  makes  much  the  same  comment.  There  are  of  course 
four  not  three  Area  Planning  Committees  as  many  Districts  seem  to  think. 

It  carmot  be  agreed  that  the  Members  of  Area  Planning  Committees  lack 
sufficient  knowledge  to  consider  the  applications  before  the  Committees.  The  County 
Planning  Committee  in  appointing  representatives  to  Area  Committees  invariably 
seeks  to  appoint  representatives  who  have  a knowledge  of  the  particular  Area. 
Greater  London  is  one  continuous  built-up  area  and  most  Members  know  a much 
wider  area  than  the  territory  of  the  district  in  which  they  live.  On  District  Councils 
there  are  often  local  pressures  which  do  not  have  the  same  impact  on  an  Area 
Committee  where  there  are  representatives  of  a number  of  authorities.  An  Area 
Committee  is  much  less  likely  to  take  a parochial  view.  A large  proportion  of  ex- 
cepted cases  deal  with  issues  which  can  be  decided  without  any  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  actual  site.  Such  cases  are  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  policy  laid  down  in  the 
County  Development  Plan. 

One  advantage  of  Area  Committees  dealing  with  a whole  section  of  a county 
streteffing  from  the  County  of  London  boundary  out  to  the  Green  Belt  is  that  the 
experience  of  members  in  the  inner  areas  as  to  what  has  gone  wrong  in  their  districts 
in  the  past  enables  them  to  give  sound  advice  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  mistakes  in 
the  outer  areas  where  development  is  still  proceeding. 

In  considering  whether  the  Area  Planning  Committees  should  be  abolished 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  present 
system  which  has,  however,  worked  well. 
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Conclusion 

Only  Edmonton  seeks  full  planning  powers  and  its  claim  is  not  based  on  any  stronger 
orounds  than  those  tVhich  seek  something  less  than  full  planning  powers. 

^ With  regard  to  those  authorities  claiming  to  exercise  all  functions  in  relation 
to  Development  Control  without  reference  of  any  case  to  the  County  Council 
the  objections  are  already  stated  on  Pages  131  and  132  of  the  County  Council’s 
Evidence. 

The  claim  of  those  authorities  seeking  to  exercise  Development  Control 
functions  subject  to  the  right  of  the  County  Council  to  be  consulted  on  certain 
cases  approaches  the  present  system  and  a re-examination  of  the  delegation  Scheme 
on  these  lines  might  be  considered  so  long  as  the  County  Council  had  the  right  to 
determine  what  those  cases  were  and  the  ultimate  right  to  determine  them  and  the 
definition  was  such  that  it  enabled  the  County  Council  to  ensure  that  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  policy  was  adhered  to. 

The  eviddnce  submitted  by  the  District  Councils  does  not,  it  is  submitted, 
disclose  any  major  defects  in  the  present  system  and  consequently  it  does  not  justify 
any  major  change  being  made  in  the  present  arrangements.  The  acceptance  by  the 
majority  of  the  District  Councils  that  the  County  Council  should  retain  responsibility 
for  the  Development  Plan  and  should  have  some  important  rights  in  relation  to 
Development  Control  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  delegation  will  continue  to 
provide  the  better  means  of  administering  this  function  than  direct  conferment. 
It  is  against  the  present  delegation  arrangements  that  the  majority  of  criticism  is 
levelled  but  in  contrast  to  this  is  the  evidence  of  Willesden  namely,  “ In  general 
terms  the  Borough  Council  regards  the  division  of  functions  between  the  Local 
Planning  Authority  and  the  Borough  Council  as  reasonably  satisfactory  and  as 
having  worked  satisfactorily  over  the  past  years,”  or  again  that  of  Tottenham  which 
admits  that  the  official  side  of  delegation  operates  reasonably  smoothly  or  still 
further  that  of  Sunbury  which  states  that  the  scheme  of  delegation  has  worked 
reasonably  satisfactorily  since  the  appointed  day  in  1948. 

All  the  District  Coimcils  in  Middlesex  are  treated  alike  and  if  three  authorities 
find  themselves  able  to  express  such  views  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  others  must  at 
least  be  suspect. 

Looking  at  all  the  evidence  individually  and  as  a whole  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  case  for  a radical  change  has  been  made  out  and  that  the  County  Council’s 
case  largely  for  the  retention  of  the  status  quo  is  justified.  The  delegation  scheme 
and  the  position  of  the  Area  Planning  Committees  are  the  only  matters  which  may 
benefit  from  further  consideration. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

With  eight  exceptions  the  District  Councils  do  not  suggest  any  change  in  responsibility 
for  the  functions  exercisable  under  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  survey  of  footpaths. 
Those  District  Councils  suggesting  a change,  advocate  that  the  functions  should  be 
transferred  to  the  District  Councils  in  some  cases  because  they  feel  that  the  functions 
are  akin  to  those  carried  out  by  the  District  Council  as  Highway  Authority  for  District 
roads. 

The  eight  Authorities  seeking  conferment  of  this  function,  with  their  views  are 
as  follows : — ■ 

Enfield — ^because  it  claims  to  have  better  local  knowledge  and  facilities. 

Hendon — as  the  functions  are  allied  to  Planning  and  Highways  they  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Borough  Council. 

Heston  and  Isleworth — ^would  be  more  satisfactorily  exercised  by  the  Borough 
Council  which  has  local  knowledge. 
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Tottenham— functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  Highway  Authoritv  fnr 
District  Roads.  ^ ” 

Twickenham — ^because  local  knowledge  is  of  first  importance. 

Uxbridge— the  present  separation  of  the  function  from  Highway  function, 
leads  to  confusion. 

Potters  Bar— it  should  be  responsible  as  it  carried  out  the  original  survnv 
for  the  County  Council.  ^ 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton— merely  states  that  these  functions  could  very 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  Urban  District  Council. 

In  addition  Harrow,  although  not  specifically  asking  for  the  transfer  of  this 
function,  contends  that  local  knowledge  is  of  first  importance. 

Finchley  does  not  object  to  the  functions  remaining  with  the  County  Council 
since  the  Map  and  Statement  should  cover  a wider  area  than  the  Borough. 


Conclusion 

Footpath  Associations  would  probably  prefer  that  the  County  Council  should 
continue  as  the  Authority  because  they  find  it  more  convenient  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  pedestrians  to  deal  with  only  one  Authority.  Moreover,  many  footpaths 
cross  District  boundaries. 

There  is  a wide  variation  in  the  way  in  which  footpath  surveys  have  been  carried 
out  throughout  the  coimtry.  This  variation  would  be  greatly  increased  if  every 
District  Council  presents  its  own  survey  maps.  The  form  of  presentation  of  the 
Middlesex  Survey  was  worked  out  by  specialists  in  the  County  Planning  Department 
and  has  been  commended  by  the  Central  Rights  of  Way  Committee. 


Provision  of  Housing,  Slum  Clearance 

These  are  functions  of  the  District  Councils  and  the  only  suggestions  for  change  in 
the  present  arrangements  are  as  follows: — 

Edmonton,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Tottenham,  Friern  Barnet 

Potters  Bar,  Wood  Green.  ’ 

Each  suggests  that  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  to  provide  residential 
accommodation,  e.g,,  for  aged,  «&c.,  persons,  should  be  transferred  to  the  District 
Councils. 

Wood  Green  suggests  that  the  first-tier  Authority  should  have  concurrent 
powCTs,  particularly  for  out-County  housing,  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 
specifically  suggest  that  the  County  Council  should  be  given  powers  to  build  houses 
outside  the  County. 

Only  two  District  Councils  make  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  slum  clearance, 
namely— Ealing,  that  there  should  be  some  discretion  in  the  handling  of  slum 
property,  and  Wood  Green  suggests  that  the  present  procedure  could  be  improved 
so  as  to  avoid  delays. 

WiLi^SDEN  would  have  liked  the  County  Development  Plan  to  have 
other  areas  of  the  Borough  for  comprehensive  re-development. 
The  County  Council  has  always  endeavoured  not  to  frustrate  the  desires  of  the 
Borough  Council  in  this  respect.  The  only  area  proposed  by  Willesden  at  the  time 
of  submission  of  the  Development  Plan  is  included  therein.  Several  areas  were 
pro^ammed  for  development  and  a number  of  these  were  deleted  prior  to  submission 
of  the  Plan  while  others  were  deleted  by  the  Minister.  No  protests  by  Willesden 
I against  the  deletions  have  been  recalled. 
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Views  of  the  District  Councils 

Although  only  two  District  Councils  suggest  that  the  first-tier  Authority  should 
have  concurrent  housing  powers  particularly  in  relation  to  out-County  housing, 
the  extent  of  the  problem  can  be  seen  from  the  following  illustrations : — 

Ealing  admits  that  it  cannot  satisfy  its  housing  demand. 

Edmonton  has  a main  waiting  list  of  1,900  and  a supplementary  waiting  list 
of  600  cases  and  921  families  remain  to  be  dealt  with  to  complete  the  five-year  slum 
clearance  programme.  Edmonton  is  almost  entirely  built  up  and  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  beoming  more  difficult  to  acquire  sites  outside  the  Borough. 

Entiled  has  a large  unsatisfied  need  for  housing  and  in  1948  there  were  2,608 
cases  on  the  Borough  Council’s  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  accommodation 
including  22  families  in  half-way  house  accommodation. 

Harrow  has  281  premises  required  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  slum  clearance 
programme  but  it  is  not  considered  by  the  Borough  Council  to  be  a great  problem. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  state  that  a number  of  District  Councils  in  Middlesex 
have  already  exhausted  or  are  about  to  exhaust  their  available  land  resources,  and  _ 
whilst  the  slums  in  Heston  are  less  extensive  and  numerous  than  in  some  other  densely 
populated  areas,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is  said,  that  the  number  of  houses  cleared  wouldbe 
larger  if  it  were  not  for  the  continuing  shortage  of  houses  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

Hornsey  is  now  practically  built  up  and  the  Borough  Council’s  housing  activities 
will  be  confined  to  slum  clearance,  the  improvement  of  individual  houses  and  the 
provision  of  father  accommodation  for  elderly  people. 

Tottenham.  The  demand  for  houses  to  let  in  the  Borough  places  a great 
strain  on  the  Council’s  resources.  The  slum  clearance  programme  provides  for  the 
clearance  of  2,189  unfit  houses  and  the  re-housing  of  the  occupants  in  dwellings 
provided  by  the  Corporation.  Because  of  the  lack  of  building  sites  in  the  Borough 
re-housing  will  be  achieved  mainly  by  careful  phasing  of  the  programme  to  allow  the 
decanting  of  families  from  one  area  into  dwellings  constructed  in  an  area  a which  has 
been  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  programme. 

Willesden  closed  its  waiting  list  a year  ago  when  it  had  some  11,000  families 
listed.  It  states  that  there  is  an  overspill  from  slum  clearance  which  is  a very  serious 
and  difficult  matter  to  overcome. 

'Wood  Green.  There  are  1,198  applicants  on  the  Council’s  waiting  list  for  hous- 
ing accommodation,  many  of  whom  are  in  urgent  need  of  accommodation. 

Yiewslay  and  West  Drayton  state  that  most  Authorities  have  far  larger 
housing  lists  and  slum  clearance  problems  than  the  Urban  District  Council  and  most 
of  these  will  be  unable  to  solve  their  problems  within  their  own  boundaries  because 
of  real  physical  restrictions,  i.e.,  no  more  building  land.  If  it  were  not  for  the  County 
Council’s  Green  Belt  policy  the  District  Council  considers  that  it  could  assist  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 


Conclusion 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  above  views  and  facts  give  some  support  to  the  County 
Council’s  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject. 

A number  of  Authorities  support  the  proposal  for  a new  Town  for  Middlesex. 

The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  strongly  critisises  the  fact  that  tenants  for 
houses  in  the  New  Towns  qualify  by  reason  of  employment  and  not  by  the  housing 
need  as  assessed  by  the  district  from  which  the  family  comes.  Wood  Green  also 
remark  adversely  on  this  aspect  of  selection  by  the  industrial  scheme. 

Although  these  two  councils  criticize  selection  by  employment  it  is  believed  in 
fact  that  the  movement  from  Middlesex  to  the  New  and  Expanded  Towns  is  in 
practice  taking  care  at  present  of  approximately  the  natural  increase  of  population 
in  Middlesex.  This  is  running  at  some  8,000  persons  per  year  but  the  population  of 
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the  county  is  falling  very  slightly.  There  are  some  2,400  families  a year  moving 
from  Middlesex  to  the  New  and  Expanded  Towns.  * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Enfield  says  that  the  exporting  of  families  to  New 
Towns  has  had  some  effect  on  housing  pressure  and  Twickenham  points  to  its 
falling  population,  saying  that  exporting  families  is  having  the  desired  effect. 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

What  the  District  Counciis  seek 

1 .  Those  desiring  the  transfer  of  all  County  Council’s  powers  to  the  District  Councils 
and  for  the  latter  to  be  agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  trunk  roads. 

Edmonton,  Ealing  (the  views  of  Ealing  are  not  clear  as  it  is  merely  stated  tha 
there  should  be  a single  organisation  dealing  with  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Bo  rough 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  single  organisation  should,  in  Ealing’s  view,  be  the  Borough 
Council),  Enfield,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Twickenham. 

2.  Those  seeking  the  direct  conferment  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  all 
County  roads  together  with  the  right  to  act  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport’s  agent 
for  some  or  all  purposes  in  connection  with  trunk  roads. 

The  members  of  The  Group,  namely,  Acton,  Brentford  and  Chiswick, 
Finchley,  Southall,  Southgate*,  Uxbridge,  Wood  Green,  Feltham,  Hayes 

AND  HARUNOTONt,  RuISLIP-NORTHWOOD. 

The  following  District  Councils  have  views  similar  to  those  of  The  Group. 
Heston  and  Isleworth,  Wembley,  Willesden. 

3.  Those  accepting  the  present  arrangements  subject  to  amendments  in  certain 
cases : — 

Hornsey — ^no  criticism  is  made  of  the  present  arrangements  and  no  change  is 
suggested. 

Tottenham  feels  that  the  present  allocation  of  responsibility  is  satisfactory 
but  that  the  arrangements  for  financial  control  and  for  the  classification  of  roads 
require  amending. 

Friern  Barnet  considers  that  the  financial  arrangements  require  amending. 

Potters  Bar  considers  that  major  improvements  and  co-ordination  of  road 
improvements  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Coimcil  and  that  maintenance 
and  minor  improvements  should  be  delegated  to  the  District  Council. 

Staines  accepts  that  the  overall  responsibility  for  standards  of  construction 
and  finance  should  remain  with  the  County  Council  and  subject  thereto,  the  District 
Council  should  have  the  responsibility  for  improving  and  maintaining  all  main 
roads  in  the  district  by  means  of  adequate  “ claiming  ” or  delegation  arrangements. 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  considers  that  it  should  be  the  Highway  Autho- 
trity  for  all  County  roads  except  Class  I roads. 


Views  of  the  District  Councils 

Such  criticism  as  is  levelled  against  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  this  function 
is  general  in  character  and  in  no  instance  is  it  substantiated  by  reference  to  a particular 


♦ Southgate  Borough  Council  in  its  individual  Evidence  seeks  only  the  delegation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport’s  powers  in  respect  of  trunk  roads  and  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  financial  control 
of  the  County  Council  over  “ claimed  ” roads. 

t Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council  accept  that  the  Highway  Authority  for  all 
County  roads  should  be  the  County  Council  District  operating  through  the  claiming  procedure 
whereby  works  of  maintenance  and  improvement  are  carried  out  by  the  District  Council,  the  ex- 
penditure being  spread  through  the  County  as  a whole  because  of  the  “ through  traffic  ” nature  of 
the  County  Roads. 


I 
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case.  Such  criticism  is  against  a duplicated  system  which  is  said  to  be  wasteful  of 
staff  and  materials  and  which  causes  delays  and  duplication  of  work  and  is  im- 
economical.  Some  of  the  District  Councils  make  no  criticism  at  all. 

The  evidence  of  The  Group  is  to  the  effect  that  the  agreements  with  the  County 
Council  have  operated  generally  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  but  they  query 
the  necessity  for  approval  of  expenditxire  by  the  County  Council. 

Hornsey  specifically  states  that  no  criticism  is  made  of  the  present  arrangements 
and  no  change  is  suggested,  and  although  the  only  control  exercised  by  the  County 
Council  in  Hornsey  is  in  respect  of  the  total  amount  of  money  issued,  no  complaint 
is  made  regarding  the  manner  in  which  this  control  is  exercised. 

Tottenham  states  that  the  present  system  works  satisfactorily  from  the  point 
of  view  of  responsibility  of  functions,  but  considers  that  the  system  of  annual  alloca- 
tion of  monies  for  road  works  by  the  Ministry  and  the  County  Council  produces 
delays. 

The  criticism  made  by  Enfield  Borough  Council  is  of  interest,  namely,  that  the 
present  arrangements  lead  to  the  creation  of  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  due  to  two  separate  Local  Authorities  with  differing  standards 
and  methods  administering  identical  functions  in  one  district.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  question  as  to  how  much  this  position  would  be  magnified  if  there  were  26 
Highway  Authorities  in  the  County  responsible  for  roads  which  cross  District 
boundaries. 


Conclusion 

Ihe  general  criticisms  by  the  Local  Authorities  can  be  met  in  the  case  of  this  function 
as  in  others,  namely,  that  such  duplication  as  may  exist  is  outweighed  by  the 
advantages  of  a centrally  controlled  organisation  ensuring  a uniform  standard  of 
highway  administration  throughout  the  County.  Far  from  being  eneconomical 
it  is  maintained  that  efficiency  and  economy  have  been  achieved.  See  pages  150-151 
of  the  County  Council’s  Evidence. 

The  County  Council’s  case  is  that  uniform  standards  are  essential  for  roads 
which  serve  more  than  one  District  Council  and  that  these  standards  can  only  be 
maintained  if  there  is  an  overall  Highway  Authority.  This  view  is  to  some  extent 
supported  by  the  Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council  which  accepts 
that  the  through  traffic  natiure  of  County  roads  requires  expenditure  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  County  as  a whole  and  by  the  Staines  Urban  District  Council 
which  believes  that  the  overall  financial  responsibility  and  standards  of  construction 
with  regard  to  main  and  classified  roads  should  remain  with  the  County  Council 
and  the  Ministry,  but  that  there  should  be  adequate  arrangements  for  delegation  to 
District  Councils. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  the  Coimty  Council  is  to  retain  financial  control  over 
highway  maintenance  it  could  not  do  this  satisfactorily  without  also  having 
direct  responsibility  for  maintenence.  If  this  position  is  accepted  it  follows  that 
some  of  the  County  roads  must  be  directly  maintained  by  the  County  Council 
so  that  the  claims  of  The  Group  and  those  Authorities  with  similar  views  are  un- 
realistic. Similarly,  if  as  seems  apparent,  the  maintenance  of  Trunk  roads  should 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  a multitude  of  Authorities,  the  County  Council’s  functions 
in  this  respect  must  be  preserved.  The  County  Council  could  not  maintain  only 
the  Trunk  roads  so  that  again  it  follows  that  some  of  the  County  roads  must  be 
directly  maintained  by  the  County  Council. 

The  control  exercised  over  “ Agency  ” and  “ Claiming  ” Authorities  requires 
the  submission  of  estimates  and  schemes  for  proposed  improvements  and  the  sub- 
mission of  maintenance  estimates.  This  enables  the  necessary  standardisation  to 
be  achieved  and,  as  the  County  Council  bears  the  cost,  is  not  only  reasonable  but 
essential. 
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The  suggestion  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  that  the  County  Council  should 
be  responsible  for  all  Class  I roads  would  not  be  practicable  as  it  would  mean  many 
Authorities  would  lose  the  bulk  of  their  more  important  roads  including  in  many 
cases  the  High  Street.  Some  re-allocation  of  the  roads  for  which  the  County  Council 
and  the  District  Councils  are  respectively  responsible  may  well  be  desirable  and  is 
suggested  in  the  County  Council’s  Evi  dence,  so  long  as  the  mileage  directly  maintained 
is  not  reduced. 


Street  Cleansing 
What  the  District  Councils  seek 

With  the  exception  of  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  which 
do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  present  arrangements,  the 
remainder  of  the  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  in  whose  area  the  County  Council 
at  present  is  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  some  roads,  desire  that  complete 
responsibility  for  this  function  should  be  that  of  the  District  Council. 

Views  of  the  District  Councils 

The  complaints  made  against  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  this  function  are 
not  particularised  nor  are  they  substantiated  with  any  specific  examples  or  illustra- 
tions. Generally,  the  complaints  are  that  the  existing  arrangements  entail  a duplica- 
tion of  staff  and  equipment  and  that  they  are  uneconomical.  Some  of  the  District 
Councils  complain  that  the  County  Council  carries  out  its  street  cleansing  functions 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  because  it  is  less  expeditious  than  the  District  Council 
with  the  result  that  particularly  when  snow  and  ice  have  to  be  cleared  there  have 
been  complaints  because  the  roads  for  which  the  County  Council  is  responsible 
are  not  cleared  as  quickly  as  those  for  which  the  District  Council  is  responsible. 
These  complaints  are  not  made  by  all  the  District  Councils  and  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  Council  acknowledge  that  in  performing  these  functions  the  County 
Council  maintains  a good  standard. 

Harrow,  Wembley  and  Wood  Green  consider  that  there  is  a defect  in  the 
present  organisation  simply  because  there  are  two  Authorities  dealing  with  the 
same  function. 

Conclusion 

The  County  Engineer  considers  that  it  is  essential  for  the  County  Council  to  cleanse 
the  roads  which  it  directly  maintains,  as  the  lengths-men  provide  a vital  link  whereby 
the  condition  of  the  road  is  constantly  watched  so  that  need  for  repair,  maintenance 
or  improvement  may  speedily  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Divisional  Surveyor. 

The  County  Engineer  does  not  accept  that  County  roads  are  cleared  less 
expeditiously  than  District  Roads.  There  have  been  complaints  addressed  to  the 
County  Council  which  were  directed  against  the  District  Council.  It  is  significant 
that  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  should  be  satisfied  with  the  standard  maintained 
by  the  County  Council  which  does  not  vary  from  district  to  district. 

Street  Lighting 
Views  of  the  District  Counciis 

The  District  Councils  perform  this  function  and  generally  speaking  they  do  not 
consider  that  any  change  is  required. 

That  there  is  a need  for  reasonably  uniform  standards  is  specifically  mentioned 
by  Southgate,  Tottenham,  Twickenham,  Friern  Barnet  and  Staines.  Of  these 
Southgate  suggests  that  the  Minister  or  the  County  Engineer  should  have 
power  to  regularise  the  type,  height  and  spacing  of  lights  over  classified  roads. 
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Reference  is  made  by  some  of  these  authorities  to  the  recent  Conference  called  by 
the  Minister  to  discuss  methods  of  achieving  uniformity  with  particular  reference 
to  the  formation  of  a Standing  Consultative  Committee. 

Hayes  and  Harlington  considers  that  the  County  Council  should  re-imburse 
expenditure  incurred  on  the  lighting  of  County  roads.  Southgate  considers  that 
this  expenditure  should  rank  for  grant. 

Conclusion 

The  County  Council’s  view  that  a problem  exists  in  connection  with  this  function 
is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  above  authorities. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

What  the  District  Councils  seek 

1.  Those  seeking  to  divest  the  County  Council  of  its  powers  either  by  a transfer 
to  the  District  Council,  the  Conservancy  Boards  or  otherwise: — 

Edmonton,  Enfield,  Hendon,  Twickenham,  Potters  Bar,  Uxbridge*. 

2.  Those  contending  that  the  County  Council’s  present  permissive  powers 
should  be  made  obligatory: — 

Harrow,  Wembley,  Willesden. 

3.  Those  making  other  suggestions: — 

Tottenham,  responsibility  for  flood  prevention  requires  examination. 

Hayes  and  Harlington,  there  should  be  defined  responsibility  as  follows: — 
Rivers  and  Canals  with  the  County  Council,  the  remainder  with  the  District  Council. 
The  Coimty  Council  to  provide  a technical  service  in  respect  of  the  whole. 
Staines,  responsibility  should  be  more  closely  defined. 

4.  The  remainder  do  not  suggest  any  change  in  the  present  arrangements. 


Views  of  the  District  Councils 

The  criticisms  made  against  the  present  arrangements  are  as  follows: — 

(A)  The  powers  of  the  Conservancy  Boards,  the  Coimty  Council  and  the 
District  Councils  overlap. 

(B)  Difficulty  arises  because  the  County  Coimcil’s  powers  are  purely 
permissive. 

(O  The  Coimty  Council’s  administration  is  too  complex  and  remote  and 
its  powers  are  not  noticeably  exercised.  (Enfield  only  makes  this  complaint). 

(D)  No  Authority  has  power  to  carry  our  flood  prevention  or  require 
riparian  owners  to  do  so.  (Twickenham  only  makes  this  complaint  and  it  is 
not  completely  accurate  as  the  County  Council  has  flood  prevention  powers 
under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944). 

(E)  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  responsibility  for  maintenance,  &c.  (Hayes 
and  Harlington  and  Staines.) 

Those  District  Councils  expressing  views  specifically  in  favour  of  the  County 
Council  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  Finchley  states  that  this  function  is  best  administered  by  an  over-all 
Authority  and  it  favours  retention  by  the  County  Council. 


• Uxbridge  do  not  specifically  suggest  any  transfer  of  powers  in  respect  of  this  function  but 
it  is  not  one  of  those  included  in  the  list  of  functions  which  Uxbridge  accepts  should  remain  with 
the  County  Council. 
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(ii)  Hayes  and  Harlington  accepts  that  defined  rivers  and  canals  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  as  being  of  more  than  local  import- 
ance. 

(iii)  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  states  that  the  County  Council’s  water 
courses  are  in  good  order  and  regular  maintenance  works  are  carried  out. 

Conclusion 

The  views  of  the  County  Council  coincide  with  those  of  Finchley  and  Hayes  and 
Harlington  in  that  water  courses  of  more  than  local  importance  should  be  the  func- 
tion of  an  Authority  larger  than  that  of  the  District  Councils  as  the  rivers  concerned 
traverse  the  areas  of  two  or  more  District  Councils.  The  County  Council  should 
therefore  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  area  at  present  within  its  jurisdiction. 

In  practice  there  is  no  overlapping  between  the  County  Council,  the  Conservancy 
Boards  and  the  District  Councils  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions. 

If  there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  responsibility  in  the  minds  of  certain  District 
Councils,  it  arises  perhaps  because  the  County  Council’s  powers  are  permissive, 
but  it  would  be  impracticable  and  unrealistic  to  make  such  powers  obligatory,  as 
they  would  very  largely  be  impossible  of  definition  e.g.,  at  what  stage  could  it  be 
said  that  flooding  had  reached  such  proportions  that  the  County  Council  would 
be  obliged  to  take  action. 

Twickenham  suggests  that  flood  prevention  powers  should  be  vested  in  a 
Joint  Committee  of  riparian  Authorities,  Such  an  arrangement  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage if  the  County  Coimcil  were  represented  thereon. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Views  of  the  District  Councils 

Only  Enfield  and  Potters  Bar  specifically  suggest  that  the  County  Council  should 
be  divested  of  its  powers  in  respect  of  this  function.  Enfield  suggests  the  transfer,  of 
powers  to  the  Borough  Council  because  it  claims  that  the  County  administration 
is  too  complex  and  remote  and  that  the  Borough  Council  is  in  a position  to  deal 
with  the  matter  more  expeditiously,  effectively  and  economically.  Enfield  does 
not  endeavour  to  support  its  views  in  this  respect  in  any  way. 

Potters  Bar  wishes  to  see  the  County  Council’s  powers  transferred  to  the 
Conservancy  Boards  so  as  to  avoid  doubt  as  to  the  respective  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Boards,  the  County  Council  and  the  Local  Authorities. 

Hendon  and  Uxbridge  do  not  specifically  suggest  any  tranfer  of  powers  in 
respect  of  this  function,  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  included  in  the  list  which  these 
Authorities  contend  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 

Conclusion 

The  exercise  of  this  function  properly  and  conveniently  goes  with  the  maintenance 
of  water  courses.  As  in  both  instances,  the  large  majority  of  District  Councils 
do  not  suggest  any  change,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  position 
and  that  they  are  so  satisfied  because  the  functions  are  carried  out  efficiently  and 
conveniently. 

Joint  Statement  of  Evidence  by  Ten  of  the  Larger  Boroughs 

The  Joint  Statement  of  Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Councils  of  Edmonton, 
Enfield,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Twickenham, 
Wembley  and  Willesden  was  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  subsequent  to 
the  individual  statements  from  these  Authorities.  The  Joint  Statement  emphasises 
that  it  in  no  way  derogates  from  such  individual  statements. 
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The  Joint  Statement  records  that  after  the  publication  in  1956  of  the  White 
paper  on  Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  the  majority  of  the  Boroughs  in 
Middlesex  deprecated  the  embargo  on  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  in  the 
County.  If  some  form  of  two-tier  local  government  were  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Middlesex  it  was  considered  that  the  main  functions  which  should  remain  ex- 
ercisable by  the  County  Council  should  be  as  follows: — 

Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes. 

Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance  Services. 

Administration  of  Justice  and  Coroners. 

Further  and  Technical  Education. 

Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Deaf  a.nd  Dumb. 

Care  of  Children. 

Revision  of  the  County  Development  Plan. 

Main  Drainage. 

Civil  Defence. 

The  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Council’s  Association  at  meetings  held 
between  October,  1956  and  February,  1958,  concluded  that 

(1)  the  creation  of  “ supra  ” authority  for  the  whole  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  was  undesirable  and  unnecessary  and  that  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  an  appropriate  form  should  continue  in  existence  for  an 
area  corresponding  substantially  to  the  present  Administrative  County. 

(2)  That  the  County  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  should  have  greater 
powers  conferred  on  them  than  those  normally  enjoyed  by  County  District 
Councils. 

(3)  With  the  exception  of  Friern  Barnet,  Potters  Bar,  Staines  and  Simbury- 
on-Thames  the  Middlesex  Authorities  considered  that  most  local  government 
functions  should  be  conferred  on  them.  The  four  authorities  named  raised 
no  objection  to  the  direct  conferment  of  powers  on  the  larger  authorities,  but 
in  their  own  case,  they  believed  that  “ certain  functions  should  be  conferred 
by  way  of  delegation  or  on  joint  committees  set  up  by  them.” 

In  May,  1958  there  was  a change  of  view  by  some  Middlesex  Authorities  mainly 
in  the  population  group  of  75,000  and  below  who  advocated  the  retention  of  the 
two-tier  system  in  Middlesex  and  opposed  the  creation  of  any  County  Borough  or 
other  “ all  purpose  ” authority.  The  larger  boroughs  were  not  prepared  to  surrender 
their  right  to  claim  County  Borough  status  unless  and  until  further  powers  were 
directly  conferred  on  them.  Having  regard  to  the  fundamental  divergence  of  opinion 
the  Association  decided  not  to  submit  a statement  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  addition  to  recording  the  above  the  Joint  Statement  expresses  the  con- 
currence of  the  Ten  Boroughs  in  the  views  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts 
Association  and  their  contention  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  have  directly 
conferred  on  them  the  additional  functions  and  greater  local  autonomy  which  they 
seek. 

There  follows  a note  on  the  financial  effect  of  their  proposals: — 

“ The  ten  boroughs,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  financial  aspect, 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  financial  efiect  of  their  proposals. 
They  appreciate  that  the  change  in  the  incidence  of  charge  from  the  county 
to  the  borough  basis,  consequent  upon  the  suggested  transfer  of  functions 
and  the  acceptance  of  financial  liability  therefor  by  the  individual  authorities 
must  inevitably  be  reflected  in  material  variations  from  the  equalised  general 
county  rate  now  levied  for  the  various  purposes. 

No  estimate  of  the  likely  immediate  effect  of  the  transfer  of  powers  can 
be  made  with  any  worthwhile  degree  of  accuracy  because  it  is  neither  possible 
to  take  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Local  Govem- 
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ment  Act,  1958,  may  operate,  nor  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  amendments  to  f 
some  of  those  financial  provisions  which  the  proposals  would  entail.  f 

Furthermore,  no  estimates  are  available  of  the  expenditure  which  any  I 
local  authority  would  incur  upon  the  transferred  services,  or  of  the  expenditure  I 
at  present  incurred  by  the  County  Council,  in  relation  to  County  districts. 
Difficulties  also  arise  in  considering  the  effect  of  varying  capital  expenditure  | 
in  different  areas.  | 

However,  a simple  calculation  apportioning,  on  such  unit  bases  as  seems  I 
appropriate,  a sum  of  the  same  order  as  that  estimated  to  be  incurred  by  the  f 
County  Council  in  1958-59  on  the  services  which  it  is  claimed  should  be  i 
transferred,  and  a comparison  of  the  rate  which  would  be  needed  to  meet  such  f 
an  apportioned  share,  with  the  present  County  rate  levy,  gives  some  indication 
of  the  relative  changes  in  the  rate  poundage.  Clearly,  any  possible  savings  in  ex-  ; 
penditure  which  a transfer  of  the  functions  might  well  bring  about  are  thus 
ignored.  Calculated  in  this  way,  the  gains  and  losses  amongst  the  ten  boroughs 
range  from  a gain  of  Is.  in  the  £ to  a loss  of  2s.  in  the  £. 

This  calculation  has  been  tested  by  an  apportionment  based  wholly  on  i 
total  population,  and  the  range  of  gains  and  losses  emerging  therefrom  is  not  ' 
markedly  dissimilar  to  that  cited  above. 

In  general,  authorities  with  a rateable  value  per  head  of  population  above 
the  county  average  will  tend  to  gain  financially,  whilst  those  with  a rateable 
value  per  head  of  population  below  the  county  average  will  tend  to  lose. 

With  each  method,  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  severance  of  the  ten  boroughs 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  County,  is  a small  gain.” 


Observations  on  the  Joint  Statement  | 

Having  regard  to  the  views  which  the  County  Council  has  already  expressed  in 
this  document  and  the  evidence  which  it  has  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission,  ; 
only  the  financial  notes  contained  in  the  Joint  Statement  call  for  comment. 

In  connection  with  the  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  con-  ; 
sidering  the  effect  of  varying  capital  expenditure  in  different  areas  the  County  \ 
Council  points  out  that  severance  woidd  entail  the  transfer  of  capital  debt  and  might  \ 
be  expected  to  impose  a heavy  burden  in  the  districts  which  have  developed  later. 

With  regard  to  the  approximation  of  the  differences  in  the  rate  in  the  pound,  S 
if  these  authorities  become  autonomous  it  might  well  be  that  if  the  figures  were  i 
extended  to  1959-60  and  afterwards,  the  alterations  necessary  in  the  general  grant  : 
apportionment  which  would  be  caused  by  the  serverance  of  County  Boroughs  from 
the  County  area  might  make  a material  difference  to  these  figures. 

The  statement  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  financial  notes  in  the  Joint 
Statement  quoted  above  is  a very  good  reason  for  retaining  the  status  quo  and  spread- 
ing the  charge,  particularly  for  education,  over  the  whole  County. 

It  is  stated  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  severance  of  the  10  boroughs  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  County  is  a small  gain.  The  County  Council  considers  that  if 
these  10  boroughs  became  County  Boroughs  the  rest  of  the  County  would  entirely 
lose  its  homogeneity  and  would  become  an  impossible  area  for  administration 
purposes. 

Evidence  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 

Much  of  this  evidence  consists  of  comment  upon  the  County  Council’s  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission  with  reference  to  the  control  of  watercourses,  &c.,  and  the 
prevention  of  river  pollution . 
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The  Council  in  its  evidence  made  two  points  which  affect  the  Board,  namely: — 

(а)  The  Council  does  not  exercise  its  powers  in  the  area  of  the  Board 
(or  the  Thames  Conservancy)  as  it  feels  justified  in  carrying  out  work  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  Council  as  a whole  and  by  co-ordinating  improvements 
on  the  streams  over  which  it  exercises  its  powers  for  the  whole  length. 

The  Board  (and  the  Conservancy)  maintain  the  “ main  rivers  ” in  these  areas 
hut  not  the  remainder  of  the  streams. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  the  District  Councils  had  power  to  contribute  to  or  pay 
the  cost  of  work  done  in  their  areas  by  the  Board  (and  Conservancy)  to  “ non- 
main  rivers”  in  their  areaswork  maybe  facilitated.  The  Conservancy  has  limitedpower 
to  obtain  contributions  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Board  has  any  such  power. 

(б)  That  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  incorporating  the 
area  now  administered  by  the  Council  in  that  of  the  Thames  or  the  Lee  but  of 
the  two  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  more  appropriate. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  the  Board  stress  the  fact  that  the  Council’s  own 
rowers  extend  to  the  watercourses  which  are  not  designated  as  “ main  rivers  ” 
to  the  Thames  and  Lee  areas.  The  Board  does  not  contend  that  the  Council  should 
exercise  it  powers  in  these  areas.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  will  be  suggested  that  the 
Council  should  so  exercise  its  powers. 

The  Board  state  that  any  power  for  the  District  Councils  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  or  to  bear  the  expense  of  work  by  the  Board  (or  Conservancy)  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  speci.ic  powers  for  those  two  bodies  to  carry  out  work 
on  watercourses  which  are  not  “ main  river  ”,  or  their  existing  main  river  system 
extended.  This  is  accepted. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  the  Board  suggests  that  there  would  be  certam 
advantages  if  the  “ central  area  ” of  Middlesex  were  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a catchment  board  or  a river  board,  viz. 

(а)  The  cost  of  flood  prevention  works,  and  other  works  of  improvement, 
could  be  assisted  by  Government  grant  under  Section  55  of  the  Land  Drainage 
Act,  1930. 

(б)  The  services,  knowledge  and  experience  of  lay  members  and  of  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  whose  speciality  has  been  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  rivers  and  streams  would  be  available. 

(c)  The  power  to  carry  out  tidal  defence  works  in  relation  to  “ main  river  ” 
would  be  available  as  regards  the  length  of  the  Thames  north  bank  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  upstream  to  Ted- 
dington  Wier. 

(d)  The  power  of  gauging  and  recording  rainfall  and  the  flow  of  streams 
would  be  available  in  the  area. 

In  reply  to  these  four  points  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  (5)  and  (d)  are  of  any 
substance.  The  Council  can  certainly  lay  clairn  to  the  attributes  mentioned  in  (i) 
and  with  regard  to  (d)  there  are  at  the  moment  in  the  County  16  stations  recording 
rainfall  and  the  Council  maintains  four  permanent  gauges  on  its  rivers  and  in 
addition  measures  the  flow  of  the  rivers  with  portable  apparatus  whenever  necessa^. 

The  grants  referred  to  in  paragraph  (u)  are  payable,  subject  to  Ministerial 
approval,  in  respect  of  new  works  or  the  improvement  of  existing  works.  Parliament 
could,  if  it  saw  fit,  enable  the  grants  to  be  payable  to  the  County  Council  without 
tranferring  the  Middlesex  “ central  area  ” to  either  the  Board  or  the  Conservancy. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  (c)  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food 
in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  draws  attention  to  the  lack  of  powers 
in  respect  of  this  stretch  of  the  Thames.  The  Ministry  does  not,  however,  suggest 
that  the  remedy  would  be  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  elsewhere  but 
refers  to  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Coastal  Flooding  1954 
8 
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(Cmd.  9165)  which  recommended  legislation  to  provide  that  in  the  area  up  to  Tm 
dinton  the  cost  of  defence  works  would  be  divided  between  the  riparian 
the  rates  and  the  Exchequer.  In  Middlesex  and  Surrey  where  the  riparian  bora  h 
councils  would  be  the  executive  Authorities,  a contribution  would  be  sought  fr 
the  County  Councils,  the  balance  being  met  out  of  the  Borough  rates.  Legislat”* 
would  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  powers  and  a Joint  Commitr 
was  recommended  consisting  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  Thames  Con 
vancy,  River  and  Catchment  Boards,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and  therioari''' 
Borough  Councils.  The  County  Council  represented  to  the  Minister  that  it 
be  represented  on  the  Committee.  ™ 

The  Board  also  submits  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  the  Middlesex  “ cental 
area  ” could  more  conveniently  be  incorporated  with  the  Board  than  with  the  ThamK 
Conservancy,  since  the  type  of  problems  are  similar  to  those  in  respect  of  which 
the  Board  have  considerable  experience.  The  Council  also  can  claim  considerabk 
experience  in  this  matter.  ' 

The  Board  has  examined  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commissioa 
by  the  local  authorities  whose  districts  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Board’s  area  and 
also  within  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  Board  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
of  these  nine  authorities  three,  namely,  Edmonton,  Enfield  and  Potters  Bar  consider 
that  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  should  be  abrogated  (although  they  admit 
that  the  evidence  of  Edmonton  on  this  point  appears  to  be  based  on  a false  premise) 
Only  Finchley  states  that  it  is  content  for  the  County  Council’s  powers  to  remain! 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Authorities  suggesting  abrogation  of  the  Count? 
Council’s  powers  have  no  experience  of  the  County  GouncU’s  working  as  Rivers 
Authority, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  does  not  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
other  five  District  Councils  do  not  recommend  a change  of  jurisdiction  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Board  has  not  examined  the  evidence  of  the  Local  Authorities 
wholly  withiri  the  “ central  area  ” of  which  there  are  eight,  Hendon  being  the  only 
authority  which  suggests  that  the  County  Council’s  powers  should  be  transfened 
elsewhere. 

The  Board  also  refers  to  doubts  which  certain  Local  Authorities  appear  to 
have  as  to  the  Boards’  prevention  of  pollution  powers.  It  is  felt  that  in  the  area 
which  the  County  Council  administers  the  local  authorities  have  no  doubts  as  to 
the  County  Council’s  powers  as  activities  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Council 
exercises  powers  on  the  many  minor  watercourses  in  its  area. 

The  Board  summarises  its  evidence  in  the  following  submissions;- — 

(1)  "^at  there  is  a good  case  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  “ south-west 
area  with  the  existing  Lee  Catchment  Area  to  form  one  catchment  board  or 
river  board  area.  (The  south-west  area  is  the  Middlesex  “central  area” 
together  with  parts  of  London  and  Hertfordshire),  and 

(2)  That  there  is  no  case  for  any  cmtailment  of  the  Board’s  powers  as  at 
present  exercised,  although  there  may  be  scope  for  the  improvement  of  these 
powers. 


Conclusion 

It  cannot  be  agreed,  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  this  report,  that  there  is  a good  case 
tor  amalgamation.  With  regard  to  the  second  submission  the  County  Council’s 
evidence  did  not  suggest  any  curtailment  of  the  Board’s  powers,  on  the  contrary, 
the  suggestion  of  the  County  Council  would  have  the  effect  of  improving  those 
powers  by  enabling  the  Board  to  carry  out  work  at  the  expense  of  or  with  a contribu- 
tion from  the  District  Councils. 
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PART  II— FURTHER  EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  BY 
MIDDLESEX  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

and  other  authorities  to  the  royal 

COMMISSION 

Further  statements  of  evidence  have  been  submitted  by  London  and  Essex  County 
Councils  and  the  following  District  Councils  in  Middlesex:— 

The  Group  comprising  the  Borough  Councils  of  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Finchley,  Southall,  Southgate,  Uxbridge  and  Wood  Green  and  the 
Urban  District  Councils  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlington  and  Ruislip-North- 
wood. 

The  Borough  Councils  of  Edmonton  and  Twickenham. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Potters  Bar  which  relates  to  an  extension 
of  the  District  Council’s  boundaries. 

The  further  evidence  of  the  London  County  Council  consists  of  factual  state- 
ments relating  to  Fire  Protection  and  the  Public  Control  services.  That  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  relates  to  the  Fire  Service,  Weights  and  Measures  and  other  related 
functions  and  Entertainments  Licensing— in  each  case  the  County  Council  advocates 
the  retention  of  the  status  quo. 

The  Group  desire  the  transfer  to  the  District  Councils  of  the  following 
functions : — 

Food  and  Drugs  and  Milk  and  Dairies. 

Employment  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

In  respect  of  the  following  functions  the  Group  state  that  in  view  of  their 
specialised  nature  no  alteration  is  suggested  in  the  present  arrangements  by  which 
they  are  undertaken  by  the  County  Council: — 

Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  evidence  of  Edmonton  Borough  Council  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 
The  functions  of  the  Borough  Council  not  referred  to  in  the  original  evidence 
are  listed  and  briefly  described.  With  regard  to  these  functions  the  Borough  Council 
is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present  arrangements. 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  not  referred  to  in  the  original  evidence 
are  also  listed  and  briefly  described.  The  Borough  Council’s  views  may  be  divided 
into  two  categories : — 

(1)  The  Borough  Council  sees  no  defects  in  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  following  functions : — 

Magistrates’  Courts. 

Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes. 

Coroners. 

Local  Taxation  Licences. 

Smallholdings. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Acts. 

Fire  Brigade. 

Civil  Defence. 

Betting  and  Lotteries  Act,  1934  and  Pools  Betting  Act,  1954. 

(2)  The  Borough  Council  claims  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  following  functions  and  that  the  remedy  in  each  case  is  to  confer 
autonomous  powers  on  the  Borough  Council: — 

Food  and  Drugs  and  Milk  and  Dairies. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas. 
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Music  and  Dancing  Licences. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

The  evidence  of  Twickenham  Borough  Council  may  be  summarised  as  follows:— 

The  functions  of  the  Borough  Council  not  referred  to  in  the  original  evidence 
are  listed  and  briefly  described  and  it  is  stated  in  relation  thereto  that  there  are  no 
significant  defects. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Coroners  and  the  Local  Taxation  Service 
the  Borough  Council  consider  that  it  will  be  convenient  if  these  functions  continue 
to  be  carried  out  by  some  central  authority  or  authorities. 

The  following  functions  of  the  County  Council  not  referred  to  in  the  original 
evidence  are  also  listed  and  briefly  described.  In  each  case  the  Borough  Council 
submits  that  there  are  defects  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  transfer  the  function  wholly 
or  partially  to  the  Borough  Council: — 

Food  and  Drugs. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Milk  and  Dairies. 

Sale  of  Poisons. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

Local  Land  Charges. 

Protection  of  Animals,  Birds,  &c. 

Licensing  of  Theatres,  Cinemas  and  Music  and  Dancing. 

Other  Licensing  Functions. 

Children  (Child  Life  Protection  Provisions). 

Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

Mental  Health  Services  and  Nursing  Homes. 

Smallholdings  and  Allotments  Acts. 

The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Waste  Food  Sterilising  Plants. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuflfs  Act,  1926. 

The  evidence  of  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  consists  of  submissions: — 

(1)  That  the  boundaries  of  the  District  Council  should  be  altered  to  include 
(a)  part  of  the  Parish  of  North  Mimras  in  the  Rural  District  of  Hatfield  having  an 
area  of  approximately  4,200  acres ; (h)  part  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Hatfield,  having  an  area  of  approximately  950  acres. 

As  a result  the  population  of  Potters  Bar  would  be  increased  from  21,500  to 
40,000  and  with  some  “ modest  ” expansion  to  50,000. 

(2)  That  the  New  Towns  of  Welwyn  and  Hatfield  be  merged  to  form  one  Urban 
District  comprising  largely  Welwyn  Urban  District  and  what  would  remain  of 
Hatfield  Rural  District. 

The  County  Council  has  not  submitted  any  evidence  in  respect  of  boundary 
questions,  nor  has  the  Royal  Commission  sought  any  such  evidence.  Consequently 
no  comments  on  Potters  Bar’s  evidence  are  offered  at  this  stage  except  to  point 
out  that  it  would  appear  to  give  rise  to,  inter  alia,  planning  objections. 

It  is  noted  that  the  East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council  has  submitted  further 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  has  agreed  with  the  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
that  the  areas  of  the  two  authorities  should  be  amalgamated.  This  proposal  is 
supported  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 


General  comments  on  the  Further  Evidence  of  the  District  Councils 
As  in  the  case  of  the  original  evidence  the  further  evidence  submitted  where  it  deals 
with  alleged  defects  in  the  County  Council’s  services  is  largely  phrased  in  general 
terms,  is  unsupported  by  facts  and  is  in  some  cases  misleading.  Each  criticism  made 
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is  capable  of  rebuttal  in  detail  and  leaves  the  County  Council’s  evidence  unchallenged 
and  undisputed. 

The  District  Council’s  evidence  relating  to  particular  functions  is  summarised  below 
and  the  comments  of  the  County  Council  follow  where  the  type  is  inset. 

Weights  and  Measures 

This  function  has  been  specifically  claimed  by  Edmonton  and  Twickehnam  in 
their  further  evidence.  In  the  original  evidence  Hendon  and  Uxbridge  include  it 
in  the  list  of  functions  which  they  wish  to  to  see  transferred,  Heston  and  Isleworth 
impliedly  by  virtue  of  their  claim  for  County  Borough  status,  and  Potters  Bar 
expressly,  submit  that  they  should  exercise  the  functions.  Other  District  Councils 
in  their  original  evidence  indicate  that  they  wish  to  have  this  function  conferred. 

As  against  this  The  Group  (including  Uxbridge)  recognise  the  specialised 
nature  of  this  function  and  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  present  arrangements. 

The  claim  of  Edmonton  and  Twickenham  is  based  on  the  suggestion  that  this 
work  if  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  would  provide  a 
more  convenient  and  economic  administration.  In  addition  Edmonton  considers 
the  distance  of  the  divisional  office  from  Edmonton  to  be  a defect. 

The  weakness  of  these  arguments  and  the  lack  of  support  from  other 
District  Councils  for  any  transfer  of  this  function  are  strong  justifications  for 
the  County  Council’s  reasoned  contentions  that  it  should  continue  to  be  the 
authority  responsible  for  this  function. 

Food  and  Drugs,  Milk  and  Dairies 

Those  District  Councils  who  seek  to  exercise  the  powers  relating  to  Weights  and 
Measures  also  desire  the  transfer  of  these  functions,  and  in  this  case  the  same 
submission  is  made  by  the  10  authorities  comprising  The  Group.  In  addition 
Baling,  Enfield,  Wembley  and  Staines  suggested  in  their  original  evidence  that  these 
functions  should  be  carried  out  by  the  District  Councils. 

The  District  Councils’  case  in  respect  of  Food  and  Drugs  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing  points: — 

(1)  The  need  for  co-ordination  with  the  duties  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors 
to  avoid  overlapping  and  confusion  to  the  public. 

(2)  The  present  arrangements  involve  unnecessary  duplication  and  expense. 

(3)  The  function  should  be  exercised  by  the  District  Councils  in  Middlesex 
as  the  majority  have  the  requisite  population. 

The  first  two  points  are  not  and  cannot  be  justified.  The  third  point 
contains  no  argument  in  the  District  Councils’  favour;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
in  the  favour  of  the  County  Council,  that  as  pointed  out  in  its  evidence,  on 
four  occasions  the  claims  of  District  Councils,  having  the  required  population, 
have  entailed  investigations  into  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  County 
Council’s  administration  with  an  outcome  in  its  favour  in  each  case. 

The  District  Councils’  case  in  respect  of  Milk  and  Dairies  is  based  on  allegations 
of; — 

(1)  Divided  responsibilities  in  this  field  as  between  County  Council  and  District 
Council. 

(2)  Confusion  to  the  public. 

(3)  Duplication  of  work  and  increased  cost. 

On  the  evidence  in  Middlesex  the  transference  of  duties  in  this  matter  to 
the  County  Council  by  the  Minister  of  Food  in  1949  was  essential.  At  that 
time  standards  and  discretion  of  enforcement  varied,  for  example,  it  was  found 
that  in  all  cases  thermometer  requirements  were  inadequate  or  were  not  being 
complied  with,  and  similarly  plant  and  building  requirements  of  the  appropriate 
Regulations  were  in  many  cases  not  complied  with. 
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Unified  control  is  essential  for  the  distribution  of  milk;  there  is  no  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  traders  concerned ; and  no  proof  is  offered  by  the  District 
Councils  that  change  would  increase  administrative  efficiency  or  reduce  the 
cost.  The  County  Council’s  evidence  leads  to  the  contrary  view. 

Other  functions  of  the  County  Public  Control  Department 

Nurses  and  Employment  Agencies  and  Performing  Animals  are  referred  to  by 
Twickenham.  Some  District  Councils  referred  to  certain  of  the  Public  Control 
functions  in  their  original  evidence. 

No  arguments  are  put  forward  additional  to  those  raised  in  connection 
with  Weights  and  Measures  and  Food  and  Drugs,  and  similarly  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  any  case  for  alteration  to  thepresentarrangementshasbeenmadeout. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

The  following  authorities  have  suggested  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  County  Council’s 
function  in  this  connection : — 

The  Group,  Edmonton,  Heston  and  Isleworth  (by  virtue  of  its  claim  for 
County  Borough  status),  Twickenham  and  Potters  Bar. 

Other  District  Councils  indicated  in  their  original  evidence  that  they  would  be 
submitting  further  evidence  on  this  subject  but  have  not  yet  done  so. 

The  contentions  put  forward  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  present  grouping  of  local  councils  to  form  eight  Registration  Districts 
is  unwieldy,  inconvenient  and  confusing. 

(2)  The  service  is  closely  linked  with  the  personal  events  of  the  life  of  members 
of  the  public  and  should  be  readily  accessible  to  them  in  the  local  Town  Hall. 

(3)  The  present  arrangements  Involve  unecessary  centralisation  and  any  necessary 
supervision  could  be  more  effectually  provided  if  the  officers  were  employed  by  the 
Local  Authority. 

These  contentions  do  not  appear  to  take  into  account  the  facts  as  expressed 
in  the  evidence  of  the  County  Council,'  namely,  that  this  is  a service  of  national 
importance  and  only  directly  of  local  advantage;  that  the  Registration  officers 
are  responsible  to  the  Registrar  General;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  eight 
District  Register  officers  there  are  25  sub-district  offices  and  11  registration  sta- 
tions. The  division  of  the  County  into  Registration  Districts  and  Sub-Districts  is 
only  made  after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of  the  views  of  the 
District  Councils. 

In  these  circumstances  there  is  advantage  in  centralising  the  service  in  the 
County  Council  thereby  enabling  greater  flexibility  andeco  nomy  in  the  use  of  staff. 
Having  regard  to  therare  complaints  from  members  of  thepublicand  the  extent  of 
the  facilities  provided  it  cannot  be  accepted  that  they  are  inconvenient,  confus- 
ing or  inaccessible  (as  asserted  without  supporting  evidence  by  the  District 
Councils),  nor  are  they  unwieldy.  The  County  Council  makes  the  point  in  its 
evidence  that  it  should  have  gieater  responsibility  in  the  adminstration. 

Local  Land  Charges 

The  Land  Charges  Register  contains  ten  parts,  some  of  which  appear  in  both  the 
County  and  Local  Authority  Registers,  some  only  in  the  County  Register  and  some 
only  in  the  Local  Register. 

Twickenham  is  the  only  authority  which  has  suggested  that  the  County  Regi- 
ster should  be  absorbed  in  the  Local  Register  and  it  does  so  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  at  present  a duplication  which  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful  of  time  and  money. 
It  adopts  the  recommendations  of  a Departmental  Committee  made  in  1951  that, 
outside  the  County  of  London,  there  should  be  such  transfer  because  the  entries 
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• the  County  register  are  less  than  the  Local  Register  so  that  the  operation  of  trans 
f'rrlng  these  would  be  simpler  and  there  were  advantages  in  placing  the  Registry 
M close  to  the  land  as  possible;  the  Local  Registrar  being  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  land  in  his  district,  and  when  an  inspection  is  necessary,  he  can  make  it 
without  loss  of  time. 

The  County  Council  has  not  submitted  evidence  m respect  of  this  matter 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  County  Register  came  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  Local  Register,  the  need  to  confer  with  the  County  Council  for  details  of 
any  County  Council  entries  disclosed  in  the  Register  would  remain.  Conse- 
quently it  must  be  doubted  whether  duplication  of  work  would  be  avoided  or 
time  and  money  saved. 

The  County  service  at  the  moment  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  more  searches  in  a 
week  than  any  other  authority,  complaints  with  regard  to  it  are  very  few  and 
far  between. 

Any  case  for  a change  will  require  to  be  more  strongly  supported  and 
argued  than  at  present. 


Protection  of  Birds 

TWICKENHAM  seek  conferment  of  the  County  Council’s  powers  under  the  Protection 

ofBirds  Act,  1954.  ^ ,.  . . 

The  County  Council’s  functions  under  this  Act  are  limited  to  the  institu- 
tion of  proceedings.  It  is  not  considered  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  a trans- 
fer, nor  is  there  apparently  any  desire  therefor  on  the  part  of  the  District  Councils 
generally. 

Licensing  of  Theatres,  Cinemas  and  Music  and  Dancing 

In  contrast  to  the  evidence  of  The  Group  which  suggests  no  alteration  in  the  present 
arrangements,  only  two  authorities  specifically  seek  any  transfer  of  these  functions. 
Edmonton  contend  that  for  convenience  of  administration  they  would  be  more 
effectively  carried  out  by  the  existing  staff  of  the  Borough  Council. 

Twickenham  however,  seek  the  conferment  of  powers  relating  to  the  licensing 
of  buildings  used  for  music  and  dancing,  but  not  theatres,  music  halls  and  cinemas. 
They  do  suggest,  however,  that  they  should  have  the  function  of  licensing  boxing 
and  wrestling  entertainments. 

Neither  authority  put  forward  any  convincing  argument  hut  contend 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  responsible  for  administration.  The 
suggestion  of  Twickenham  would  be  impracticable  and  a thoroughly  undesirable 
arrangement  requiring  the  employment  of  two  sets  of  specialist  staif.  The 
case  against  any  transfer  is  fully  met  in  the  evidence  of  the  County  Council 
and  is  fully  justified  by  the  satisfaction  which  the  Group  apparently  find  in  the 
service,  the  lack  of  support  for,  and  the  absence  of  reasoned  arguments  or 
evidence  in  favour  of,  a change. 

Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons 

Broadly  speaking  the  County  Council  as  Local  Education  Authority  enforces  the 
conditions  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  while  attending  school,  and  the 
District  Council’s  powers  in  this  respect  relate  to  young  persons  above  compulsory 
school  age. 

The  Group  and  Twickenham  see  in  these  arrangements  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  administrative  complication. 

There  is,  in  fact  delegation  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  County 
Council’s  powers  to  the  Divisional  Executives.  There  is  no  reasonable  evidence 
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of  unnecessary  duplication — the  ofBcers  employed  by  the  Divisional  Executives 
are  County  oiBcers  but  they  co-operate  with  the  Shops’  Inspectors  of  the 
District  Councils  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  presumably  co-operate  with 
the  Factory  Inspectors. 

The  employment  of  children  while  attending  school  is  so  closely  bound 
up  with  the  provision  of  education  that  it  would  be  quite  unworkable  for  it 
to  be  administered  other  than  by  the  local  education  authority  and  this  principle 
has  clearly  been  recognised  in  legislation  on  the  matter. 

Children  (Child  Life  Protection) 

Twickenham  seek  the  conferment  of  powers  relating  to  Child  Life  Protection  on 
the  submission  that  intimate  local  knowledge  is  not  available  if  child  life  provisions 
are  administered  by  a central  authority.  Ealing  made  a similar  claim  in  the  original 
evidence. 

This  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  County  Council’s  Children’s  Depart- 
ment, and  because  it  is  true  that  local  knowledge  is  needed  for  the  work  the 
present  arrangements  are  such  that  qualified  Child  Care  Officers  of  the  Children’s 
Department  (who  are  best  qualified  to  carry  out  these  duties)  operate  from 
each  of  the  10  areas  into  which  the  administrative  county  is  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Council’s  functions  under  the  Children  Act,  1948,  and  they 
therefore  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  own  locality  and  the  persons 
with  whom  they  deal. 

Mental  Health  Services 

These  services  were  sought  by  some  authorities  in  their  original  evidence  and 
Twickenham  now  ask  for  their  transfer,  claiming  that  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1958,  has  made  provision  for  delegation  to  District  Councils  with  60,000  population. 
Because  the  services  are  essentially  personal  it  is  said  that  they  cannot  be  effectively 
administered  by  a central  organisation. 

Twickenham’s  evidence  does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  1958  Act  does 
not  provide  for  automatic  delegation  of  functions  under  Section  28  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  care  in  residential 
accommodation  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness  and  their  after  care. 
Also  so  far  as  the  Greater  London  Area  is  concerned,  the  delegation  cannot  be 
brought  into  operation  without  an  Order  in  Council. 

It  would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  transfer  or  delegate  mental  health 
functions  as  they  are  either  associated  with  the  work  of  hospitals  or  require  a 
catchment  area  greater  than  the  area  of  one  District  Council  for  the  provision 
of  facilities  such  as  Special  Training  Schools  and  the  full  employment  of 
specialised  officers. 

The  personal  contact  between  parents  and  officers  in  Middlesex  is 
exceptionally  close . 

Nursing  Homes 

Twickenham  seek  the  transfer  of  the  County  Council  registration  powers  in  this 
respect.  They  associate  this  claim  with  that  made  in  their  original  evidence  for 
the  transfer  of  the  health  services  generally  stating,  in  particular,  that  intimate 
local  knowledge  is  required  for  this  service,  which  being  of  a personal  nature  can- 
not be  effectively  or  economically  administered  by  a central  organisation. 

The  supervision  of  nursing  homes  is  best  undertaken  by  the  authority 
responsible  for  midwifery  and  home  nursing  services.  Strict  supervision  can 
be  given  by  a centralised  authority  to  ensure  adequate  compliance  with  uniform 
standards  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Transfer  of  this  function  would 
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militate  against  this  and  at  the  most,  delegation  would  only  be  acceptable  if 
the  County  Councii  retained  the  power  to  lay  down  the  standards  to  be  ob- 
served. 


Smallholdings 

XwicKENHAM  suggests  that  the  present  separation  in  the  administration  of  small- 
holdings and  allotments  results  in  duplication  which  can  be  avoided  if  the  functions 
are  conferred  on  one  Authority. 

No  evidence  is  submitted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  alleged  duplication. 
No  other  District  Council  has  referred  to  defects  in  respect  of  this  function 
and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add  to  the  County  Coimcil’s  evidence  in  this 
respect  except  to  comment  that  in  many  instances  the  demand  for  smallholdings 
arises  in  Districts  that  are  physically  incapable  of  providing  the  necessary 
open  land  for  the  establishment  of  holdings,  but  on  a County  basis  it  is  possible 
to  make  provision  in  other  Districts. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926 

Twickenham  wishes  to  have  the  County  Councils  functions  under  this  Act  trans- 
fened  to  the  Borough  Council  claiming  that  this  is  not  a service  which  requires 
a separate  organisation. 

Having  regard,  in  particular,  to  the  pre-packaging  of  many  of  the  commodi- 
ties scheduled  under  this  Act  and  their  consequent  widespread  sale,  the  advan- 
tage clearly  lies  in  administration,  inspection,  sampiing  and  enforcement  being 
carried  out  on  a County  basis,  thus  ensuring  uniformity  and  eliminating 
duplication. 


Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950 

Twickenham  points  out  that  automatic  delegation  of  this  function  to  districts  with 

60.000  population  was  visualised  in  the  Government’s  White  Paper  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  functions  of  Local  Authorities.  They  also  point  out  that  some  District 
Councils  administer  the  functions  under  this  Act  because  they  had  a population  of 

10.000  in  1881,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  an  anomaly. 

The  only  defect  suggested  is  that  a separate  organisation  is  not  required — 
the  duties  can  weli  be  administered  as  part  of  the  public  health  functions  of  the 
Corporation. 

No  other  District  Council  has  referred  to  defects  in  respect  of  this  function 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  has  the  advantage  of  a uniform 
administration  and  system  of  inspection  and  enforcement  economically  carried 
out  by  qualified  veterinary  surgeons. 

Waste  Food  Sterilising  Plants 

Twickenham  refers  to  the  White  Paper  and  claims  that  this  is  a public  health  service 
which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  District  Council’s  Public  Health  Inspectors. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a defect  in  that  the  present  arrangements  involve  a duplica- 
tion of  administration  which  can  be  avoided  if  the  functions  are  conferred. 

No  evidence  is  given  of  the  alleged  duplication  and  no  other  District  Council 
has  referred  to  any  defects  in  the  County  Council’s  administration  of  this  function 
through  its  qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  although  some  District  Councils  have 
sought  its  transfer  on  previous  occasions. 

The  evidence  of  Twickenham  would  not  seem  to  justify  any  departure 
from  the  County  Council’s  evidence  that  no  defect  exists  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 
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PART  III 

MEMORANDA  OF  EVIDENCE  FROM 
GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS 

This  evidence  is  summarised  under  the  headings  which  follow  and  the  comments 
of  the  County  Council  are  shown  where  the  type  is  inset. 


Education 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  reference  to : 

(a)  General  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Greater  London  Area,  including 
Middlesex. 

(b)  Particular  evidence  with  regard  to  the  working  of  schemes  of  divisional 
administration  within  Middlesex. 


General  Evidence  with  regard  to  the  Greater  London  Area,  including  Middlesex 

In  their  general  conclusions  about  the  Greater  London  area  as  a whole  the  Ministry 
of  Education  consider  that  there  is  no  part  in  which  the  present  system  of  education 
administration  does  not  work  at  least  tolerably  well  and  that  the  weaknesses  which 
exist  are  either  not  of  such  a nature  or  not  so  serious  as  to  call  for  major  steps  to 
be  taken  to  overcome  them.  Accordingly  the  Ministry  are  not  disposed  to  suggest 
on  education  grounds  any  division  or  amalgamation  of  the  areas  of  the  existing 
local  education  authorities.  With  regard  to  Middlesex,  which  the  Ministry  describe 
as  a geographical  anomaly,  various  possibilities  are  discussed  and  apparently  rejected 
for  altering  the  present  arrangements,  on  the  grounds  that  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  might  result  from  any  change  would  not  he  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  disturbance  which  would  inevitably  be  caused  to  the  operation  of  the  Education 
service  in  the  county  and  for  other  disadvantages.  The  Ministry  conclude  “that  if 
Middlesex  remains  a separate  county  some  system  of  delegation  is  unavoidable, 
and  particularly  now  that  memories  of  independence  as  Part  III  authorities  ate 
fading  in  borough  offices,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  system  of  divisional 
administration  should  not  operate  well — as  it  does  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country.” 

The  County  Council  welcomes  this  expression  of  view  from  the  Mmistry 
of  Education  for  it  has  consistently  taken  the  view  that  under  any  system  of 
two-tier  organisation  some  difficulties  and  sense  of  frustration  are  bound  to 
arise  from  time  to  time,  but  that  the  difficulties  and  frustrations  which  have 
arisen  in  Middlesex  have  been  of  a comparatively  minor  order  and  that  the 
remedy  lay  not  in  re-organisation  but  in  improving  the  operation  of  delegated 


ijuwcia. 

The  County  Council  is  pleased  to  note  that  in  its  evidence  the  Department 
rejects  the  proposal  that  responsibility  for  primary  and  secondary  education 
should  be  separated  from  responsibility  for  further  education,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  “ the  principle  embodied  in  the  Education  Act  of  1944  that  the 
same  authorities  should  be  responsible  for  primary  and  secondary  and  ^for 
further  education  is  even  more  valid  today  than  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.” 


I 

i 


Particular  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Working  of  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration 
within  Middlesex 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  education 
service  in  Middlesex  refers  to  the  very  good  work  being  done  in  the  schools,  to  the 
generally  high  educational  standard  and  to  the  creditable  achievements  of  the 
Authority  in  meeting  the  demands  for  additional  school  accommodation  stemnMg 
rom  the  vast  number  of  houses  built  in  the  county  between  the  two  wars  and  since 
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1Q45  Technical  colleges  are  well  administered  and  reference  is  made  to  the  parti- 
cdarly  effective  links  which  many  of  them  have  established  with  local  industry 

and  secondary  schools.  ^ . , 

The  Ministry  express  a view,  so  far  as  the  excepted  districts  are  concerned, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  that  divisional  administration  has  worked  well  in  the  county 
far  This  is  attributed  on  the  one  hand  to  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  divisional 
executives  to  accept  that  the  County  Council  as  local  education  authority  for  the 
whole  county  is  ultimately  responsible  for  planning  the  educational  service  in 
every  part  of  the  area  and  under  an  obligation  to  secure  an  adequate  standard  of 
orovision  throughout  and  reasonable  economy,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  County 
Council’s  interfering  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  excepted  districts  with  particular 
reference  to  the  financial  control  which  it  exercises  being  extremely  close  and  pro- 
ducing much  frustration  and  ill-feeling. 

As  well  as  this  intermediate  tier  of  administration  being  subject  to  criticism 
the  lowest  tier  also  is  considered  not  to  work  well.  Reference  is  made  to  many  schools 
not  having  a managing  or  governing  body  and  where  one  exists  to  its  often  taking 
the  form  of  a sub-committee  of  the  excepted  district  which  acts  as  managers  or 
governors  for  a group  of  schools.  In  this  context  reference  is  made  to  one  sub- 
committee being  given  as  many  as  eighteen  schools  to  look  after. 


Managing  and  Governing  Bodies 

The  County  Council  foresaw  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  separate  managing  and  governing  bodies  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  basic  principle  of  operating  the  education  service 
in  Middlesex  tlirough  delegated  powers  rests  on  the  acceptance  of  the  County 
as  the  viable  educational  unit  with  the  divisional  executives  principally  supply- 
ing the  local  interest.  The  introduction  of  governing  bodies  requires  either  a 
delegation  from  the  divisional  executives  to  the  governing  bodies  or  an  unfor- 
tunate duplication,  and  there  is  immediately  raised  a hydra-headed  increase  in 
possibe  friction  and  irritation.  As  there  are  sixteen  excepted  districts,  four  non- 
excepted  districts,  and  two  district  sub-committees,  and  over  seven  hundred 
county  schools  are  concerned,  the  problem  of  separate  governing  bodies  is 
one  of  some  magnitude.  The  divisional  executives  hold  similar  views  on  this 
issue  to  those  of  the  County  Council.  Nevertheless,  since  the  setting  up  of 
governing  bodies  is  a statutory  requirement  proposals  were  invited  from  the 
divisional  executives  and  these  in  the  main  consisted  of  arrangements  for  grouped 
governing  bodies.  They  have  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Council  been 
in  operation  for  a length  of  time  which  enables  any  judgement  to  be  formed.  ^ 
The  County  Council  considers  that  it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  in 
this  matter  the  Authority  did  not  seek  to  impose  its  views  upon  the  divisioiial 
executives  and  that  the  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  governing  bodies 
either  to  serve  individual  schools  or  groups  of  schools  to  represent  the  proposals 
of  the  divisional  executives  concerned.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  arrangements 
vary  from  individual  governing  bodies  to  grouped  governing  bodies  responsible 
in  one  case  for  as  many  as  twenty-two  schools. 

Interference  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Excepted  Districts— Financial  Control 

Unfortunately  the  Ministry  do  not  appear  to  be  very  well  infortned  and 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  evidence  on  which  their 
opinions  are  based.  Although  the  Ministry  allege  that  “ in^  some  directions 
the  County  interfere  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  excepted  districts,”  no  evidence 
at  all  is  produced  to  show  that  the  Middlesex  schemes  of  divisional  administra- 
tion are  not  in  fact,  as  well  as  on  paper,  amongst  the  most  generous. 

There  is  criticism  of  financial  control  but  the  Ministry  do  not  appear  to  be 
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aware  of  existing  practice.  The  example  quoted— visual  aids— is  based  on  an 
incorrect  premise  and  perhaps  therefore  not  unaturally  leads  to  a conclusion 
which  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  County  Council’s  attitude. 

The  attitude  of  the  County  Council  towards  financial  control  was  crystallised 
in  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Conference  Committee  which  was 
accepted  by  the  County  Couneil  in  1954.  Apart  from  minor  fields  of  expendi- 
ture the  main  heads  of  delegated  expenditure  were  to  be  reduced  from  112 
to  the  following: — 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

2.  Employers’  Contributions  (Teaehers’  Superannuation). 

3.  Salaries  and  Wages  (other  than  teachers). 

4.  Expenses  of  Instruction. 

5.  National  Insurance. 

6.  Miscellaneous. 

7.  Furniture. 

8.  Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insmunce. 

9.  Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

10.  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Wages). 

11.  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Other  Expenses). 

Although  these  proposals  were  left  in  abeyance  pending  the  outcome  of 
local  government  re-organisation  the  County  Council  has  in  fact  found  it 
desirable  to  proceed  with  major  improvements  in  financial  control.  Following 
a pilot  scheme  commenced  in  April,  1954,  it  was  decided  in  1956  to  make  a 
major  improvement  and  enable  divisional  executives  to  aggregate  the  total 
allowances  available  for  nursery,  primary,  day  special,  secondary  grammar, 
secondary  modem,  secondary  comprehensive  and  secondary  technical  schools 
under  the  following  heads  of  expenditure: — 

Books,  stationery,  materials  and  consumable  games  apparatus. 

Reference  library  books. 

School  funds. 

School  prizes. 

Extra-mural  expenditure  and  orchestral  concerts. 

Return  of  sales  income. 

and  to  give  them  discretion  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  among  the 
various  types  of  school  and  as  between  the  various  heads  of  expenditure. 
In  agreeing  to  this  arrangement  the  County  Council  expressed  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  no  unreasonable  departm-e  from  the  various  agreed  standards 
of  expenditure  and  that  divisional  executives  would  be  ready  to  delegate  to 
Head  Teachers  an  equal  discretion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  allocated  to 
individual  schools. 

The  second  major  improvement  was  made  in  1957  when  it  was  agreed  that 
teaching  staffs  approved  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  could  be  treated 
as  a total  teaching  establishment  by  the  divisional  executives,  giving  them 
discretion  to  arrange  some  degree  of  interchange  between  teachers  allocated 
to  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  major  factor  preventing  any  further 
freedom  in  relation  to  teaching  staff  is  that  the  total  stafimg  establishment  of 
the  County  Council  as  Local  Education  Authority  is  limited  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  itself.  , , 

The  Ministry  specifically  comment  upon  the  practice  of  requiring  divisional 
executives  to  submit  in  detail  lists  of  items  of  proposed  expenditure  and  this 
presumably  refers  to  the  provision  for  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment, 
and  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds.  These  items  together  represent 
only  7 per  cent,  of  the  maintenance  expenditure  on  schools  and  hardly  form 
an  appropriate  field  for  general  comment  on  financial  arrangements.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  produce  some  standard  or  arrangement  whereby  the  items 
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to  be  considered  individually  by  the  County  Council  can  be  restricted  to  a 
minimum  and  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  freedom  of  expenditure  given  to 
the  divisional  executives.  The  County  Council  has  in  fact  already  agreed 
that  within  the  total  sums  agreed  for  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds 
for  nursery,  primary,  and  secondary  schools  the  divisional  executives  shall 
have  discretion  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  expenditure  as  between  the  various 
types  of  school  and  be  enabled  to  meet  unforeseen  and  urgent  contingencies 
by  substituting  these  for  items  originally  approved,  subject  to  their  not  being 
contrary  to  County  Council  policy. 

The  impression  given  in  the  Departmental  evidence,  therefore,  that 
detailed  lists  of  items  of  proposed  expenditure  are  required  to  be  submitted 
in  all  cases  and  that  divisional  executives  have  no  discretion  to  spend  within 
the  main  heads  of  account  does  not  reflect  the  up-to-date  position  or  give  a 
fair  indication  of  the  considerable  flexibility  which  now  exists. 

The  County  Council  accordingly  reiterates  its  view  that  any  difflculties 
which  exist  in  regard  to  the  general  operation  of  divisional  administration  and 
in  regard  to  financial  control  in  particular  are  susceptible  of  solution  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference  Committee 
are  fully  implemented. 

There  are  references  in  the  Ministry’s  evidence  to  “the  unusual  geographical 
shape  and  situation  of  Middlesex  ” and  that  “ Middlesex  is  a geographical 
anomaly.”  In  fact  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  River  Thames,  on  the 
east  by  the  River  Lee  and  on  the  west  effectively  by  the  River  Colne.  To  the 
north  it  is  largely  bounded  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt 
and  thus  roughly  coincides  with  the  outer  limits  of  the  built-up  area  to  the 
north  and  west  sectors  of  Greater  London.  Far  from  being  an  anomaly  it  is 
considered,  therefore,  that  Middlesex  is  geographically  a suitable  local 
government  unit. 

School  Health  Service 

With  regard  to  the  school  health  service,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
County  Council  is  fully  in  agreement  with  the  view  of  the  Department  that 
there  should  be  close  integration  between  this  service  and  the  local  health 
services. 


Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Service 
The  County  Council  has  no  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  with  respect 
to  agricultural  education  or  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
on  the  youth  employment  service,  both  of  which  are  regarded  as  operating  satis- 
factorily. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  &c. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  deals  with  the  control  of  water- 
courses, ditches  and  ponds  and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
deals  with  the  flooding  of  watercoiuses. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  considers  that  the  organisation  of  land  drainage 
within  the  four  areas  administered  by  drainage  authorities  is  satisfactory,  to  addi- 
tion to  the  drainage  authorities  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  County  Councils  have 
certain  powers.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  has  occurred  since  the  River 
Boards  Act,  1948,  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  reason  for  reviewing  the  decision  to 
exclude  the  Metropolitan  Area  from  the  Rivers  Boards  Act,  In  other  words  it 
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appears  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  not  making  any  suggestions  for  a change 
in  the  structure  of  the  authorities  resposible  for  these  functions. 

The  Ministry  does,  however,  draw  attention  to  two  problems,  one  of  which 
has  some  relevance  to  the  powers  of  the  County  Council,  namely  the  absence  of 
any  powers  or  duty  to  carry  out  work  for  the  prevention  of  flooding  on  the  River 
Thames  from  the  boundary  of  the  County  of  London  upstream  to  Teddington  Wier. 
In  this  connection  the  Ministry  refers  to  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Coastal  Flooding,  1954  (Cmd.  915)  which  recommended  legislation  to  provide 
that  in  the  area  up  to  Teddington  the  cost  of  defence  works  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  riparian  owners,  the  rates  and  the  Exchequer  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
Where  the  riparian  Borough  Councils  would  be  the  executive  authorities,  a contribu- 
tion would  be  sought  from  the  County  Councils,  the  balance  being  met  out  of  the 
borough  rates.  Legislation  would  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  defflciency  in  powers 
and  a Joint  Committee  was  recommended  consisting  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Thames  Conservancy  River  and  Catchment  Boards,  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  and  the  riparian  Borough  Councils.  The  County  Council  at  the  time 
suggested  to  the  Minister  that  it  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sees  no  defects  or  significant  variations  of  standards 
in  the  area.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  its  evidence  re- 
lating to  flooding  of  watercourses  refers  to  the  lack  of  adequate  powers  and  the 
reluctance  of  authorities  to  agree  to  joint  action,  particularly  where  the  action  will 
entail  substantial  expenditure.  Attention  is  drawn  in  this  latter  evidence  to  particular 
problems  which  do  not  affect  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

Apart  from  reiterating  its  desire  to  be  represented  on  any  Joint  Committee 
such  as  was  suggested  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Coastal  Flooding 
and  expressing  its  regret  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  problem  arising  from 
the  erosion  of  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames,  it  is  not  considered  that  any 
further  comment  on  the  Ministerial  evidence  is  required. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

The  Ministry  of  Health  deals  with  the  Local  Authority  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
mainly,  as  together  forming  one  part  of  a larger  service  which  also  includes  the 
general  practitioner  and  hospital  services.  The  evidence  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(1)  A brief  outline  of  the  respective  services  and  functions  and  their  financial 
stmcture  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Local  Authorities  is  given. 

(2)  The  Health  and  Welfare  Services  administered  by  Local  Authorities  are 
complementary  to  the  services  provided  by  general  medical  practitioners  and  by  the 
hospitals  and  they  have  therefore  to  be  seen  as  a part  of  a broader  picture. 

(3)  General  points  to  which  the  Ministry  attach  special  importance  are  as 
follows: — 

(a)  That  the  local  authorities  for  which  the  Ministry  is  responsible  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  are  not  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  or  inefficient. 

(b)  Emphasis  on  not  only  close  liasion  between  general  practitioners,  local 
Health  and  Welfare  authorities  and  hospital  authorities  but  also  complete  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  local  authorities’  own  domiciliary  services. 

(c)  The  desirability  of  preserving  the  existing  link  between  the  local  authority 
services  and  the  School  Health  Service. 

(d)  The  necessity,  whatever  the  Commission  may  have  in  mind,  for  continuing 
to  integrate  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  personal  services  which  fall  within  the  local 
authority  field,  and  therefore  for  keeping  their  administrative  control  in  the  same 
hands. 

(c)  As  to  the  size  of  unit  most  suited  to  the  services  for  which  the  Ministry 
is  centrally  responsible,  the  Ministry  considers  that  the  absolute  minimum  figure 
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fnr  the  purposes  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Services  is  100,000,  but  in  the  circum- 
toTices  of  Greater  London  administrative  imits  might  generally  be  expected  to  be 
Lreer  perhaps  appreciably  larger,  though  an  upper  limit  of  about  1,000,000  would 
Mim  to  be  appropriate.  Further  that  there  are  advantages  if  an  administrative 
Lea  is  as  diversified  as  possible  in  character  and  social  structure.  The  Ministry 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  all  the  personal  services  for  which  local  authorities 
are  responsible  being  kept  together  in  the  future  under  the  same  control,  and  suggest 
that  an  administrative  area  of  middling  size  would  be  most  suited  to  their  needs. 

(4)  Reference  is  made  to  the  following  views  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 

Guillebaud  Committee:—  ,,,  -m  ,■  i 

(a)  The  Committee’s  general  conclusion  was  that  the  structure  of  the  National 
Health  Service  was  framed  broadly  on  sound  lines  and  that  it  would  be  premature 
to  propose  any  fundamental  change  in  it.  The  Government  declared  itself  to  be 
in  ireement  with  this  general  conclusion. 

(W  The  report  specifically  rejected  any  proposal  for  re-organisation  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  from  local  authorities  their  domiciliary  health  services. 

(c)  The  efficiency  of  the  National  Health  Service  depends  not  merely  on  the 
auality  and  quantity  of  the  work  that  each  of  its  branches  performs  within  its  o^ 
sphere  but  on  the  degree  to  which  they  co-operate  with  one  another  to  accomplish 
the  needs  for  which  the  Service  as  a whole  exists. 

(5)  Directed  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Piercy  Committee,  which  reported 
in  1956  and  drew  much  the  same  general  conclusions  as  the  Guillebaud  Committee 
as  to  the  need  for  co-operation  between  the  Local  Health  and  Welfare  Authonties 
and  the  hospitals,  and  emphasised  that  it  was  essential  that  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Departments  within  the  same  Authority  should  work  in  the  closest  co-operation. 

(61  In  reply  to  a specific  enquiry  by  the  Commission  the  Ministry  state  that 
any  duplication  found  in  the  administration  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
is  less  likely  to  be  associated  with  defects  in  the  pattern  of  the  administrative  areas 
than  with  inadequate  co-ordination  of  the  various  services.  In  general,  the  Ministry 
is  not  aware  of  any  specific  incidence  of  duplication  of  work  or  staff  for  services 
provided  in  the  Greater  London  Area  to  which  the  Attention  of  the  Commission 

need  be  drawn.  „ . . j 

(7)  Ambulance  Service.  So  far  as  the  Ambulance  Service  is  concerned,  the 
Ministry  state  that  inside  Greater  London  efficiency  and  economy  would  undoubtedly 
be  prejudiced  by  any  proposal  to  replace  the  present  arranpments  by  a series  of 
separate  ambulance  services  based  at  areas  of  the  size  suitable  for  the  personal 
health  services.  The  Ambulance  Service  should  be  more  widely  based. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  substantially  accords  with  that  submitted 
by  the  County  Council  with  the  exception  that,  so  far  as  unit  size  is  concerned, 
there  appears  to  be  some  inconsistency  in  the  Ministry’s  minimum  figure^  of 
100,000,  having  regard  to  its  emphasis  in  evidence  on  the  need  for  co-operation 
with,  and  the  co-ordination  of,  the  three  parts  of  the  National  Health  Service. 

The  functioning  within  the  County  of  the  National  Health  Seivire  m ds 
three  parts  presents  difficulties  because  the  boundaries  of  Regional  Hrapitm 
Boards  do  not  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Local  Health 
or  Welfare  Authority  nor  with  those  of  the  Executive  Council  and,  at  a local 
level,  there  is  no  relationship  between  a Hospital  Management  Committee 
catchment  area  and  a Local  Health  or  Welfare  area,  and  still  less  wiffi  the  area 
of  any  one  District  Council.  Thus,  the  larger  the  area  of  the  Local  Health  and 
Welfare  Authority  the  more  possible  is  co-ordination  with  Regional  Hospital 
Boards  and  Executive  Councils.  It  is  obviously  easier  for  a Regional  Hospital 
Board  to  co-ordinate  with  one  County  Council  as  local  health  and  welfare 
authority  than  with  a much  larger  number  of  smaller  bodies. 

So  far  as  the  Ministry’s  maximum  figure  of  1,000,000  is  concerned,  there 
appears  to  be  no  virtue  in  an  arbitrary  figure  of  this  nature.  The  population 
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in  Middlesex  is  concentrated  into  a comparatively  small  area  and  the  system 
of  Area  control  preserves  the  local  contact  of  the  personal  services  and  avoids 
the  remoteness  of  control  which  might  obtain  in  a larger  geographical  area 
with  less  population.  In  these  circumstances  the  suggested  upper  limit  of 
1,000,000  loses  its  significance. 

It  is  considered  that  so  far  as  unit  size  is  concerned,  the  County  Council’s 
present  arrangements  whereby  the  administrative  County  is  divided  into  10 
Areas  for  Health  and  Welfare  Services  allows  for  local  interest  and  enables 
the  fullest  use  to  be  made  of  specialised  officers  and  the  provision  of  special 
services,  e.g.,  mental  health  and  home  teachers  of  the  blind.  (With  regard  to 
stimulating  local  interest,  it  will  be  remembered  that  so  far  as  the  Health 
Services  are  concerned,  the  proposals  of  the  Middlesex  Local  Government 
Conference  Committee  for  the  delegation  of  powers  to  district  councils  with  a 
population  of  65,000  to  70,000  upwards  are  supported  in  principle). 

Central  control  furthers  the  economic  planning  of  services  and  the  correct 
siting  of  premises  is  possible  without  duplication  or  overlapping. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

There  is  a brief  reference  to  the  provision  of  mortuaries' and  post-mortem  rooms 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

The  Ministry  refers  to  the  difficulty  arising  if  om  the  fact  that  not  all  local  authorities 
provide  these  facilities.  Their  distribution  is  governed  not  only  by  density  of  popula- 
tion but  also  by  the  extent  of  the  Coroners’  districts  which  usually  embrace  several 
local  authority  areas.  The  Coroner  has  power  to  order  the  removal  of  a body  to 
any  mortuary  in  his  district  and  consequently  a local  authority  responsible  for 
providing  a mortuary  may  have  to  receive  bodies  from  adjoining  areas  as  well  as  its 
own. 

There  is  doubt,  whether  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  the  receiving  authority 
is  entitled  to  charge  the  adjoining  authority  and  this  has  occasioned  some  disputes. 

The  Ministry  consider  that  this  difficulty  would  he  avoided  if  mortuaries  and 
post-mortem  accommodation  were  provided  either  by  authorities  jointly,  or  by  the 
County  Councils,  to  serve  the  Coroners’  districts. 

The  evidence  of  the  Ministry  supports  that  of  the  County  Council  which 
drew  attention  to  the  difficulties  to  be  found  in  the  present  arrangements, 
including  those  mentioned  by  the  Ministry,  and  suggested  that  the  County 
Council  should  be  the  responsible  authority. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  majority  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in 
this  connection  relates  to  the  arrangements  in  the  County  of  London.  It  refers  to 
the  length  of  the  present  disposal  routes  which  involve  much  overlapping  and  criss- 
crossing; the  variety  of  methods  and  multiplicity  of  depots  and  wharves  used  for 
refuse  disposal  with  little  or  no  effective  co-ordination,  and  the  higher  costs  of  refuse 
disposal  in  London  than  elsewhere. 

Refuse  collection  arrangements  are  also  criticised  in  that  the  confinement  oi 
collection  within  borough  boundaries  entails  unnecessarily  long  hauls  for  men  and 
materials ; the  refuse  is  taken  to  the  Borough  depot  and  not  necessarily  to  the  nearest 
depot;  and  refuse  from  a single  street  may  be  collected  by  two,  if  not  three  different 
authorities.  Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  collection  arising  from  traffic 
congestion,  some  pooling  of  resources  whereby  men  and  vehicles  could  be  moved 
from  borough  to  borough  and  concentrated  at  the  points  where  thay  are  most 
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needed  woidd  help  to  relieve  these  and  other  difSculties  arising  from  local  shortages 

of  refuse  disposal  also  presents  some  difBculties,  though  they  are 

less  severe  than  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Joint  action  is  more  common.  Many 
of  the  district  councils  have  to  tip  their  refuse  in  other  areas  and  the  general  move- 
ment is  outwards.  The  arrangements  made  in  Middlesex  are  briefly  described. 

The  Ministry  state  that  plaiming  and  research  work  is  unlikely  to  be  effective 
so  long  as  responsibility  for  the  service  remains  diffused  among  so  many  different 
authorities  and  concludes  that  if  a central  organisation  were  to  be  established  to 
take  charge  of  the  collection  and  disposal  of  London’s  refuse  its  scope  should  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  the  L.C.C.  area;  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  extended 
to  include  some  or  all  of  the  outer  areas. 

The  effect  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  on  this  matter  is  much  the  same 
as  that  submitted  by  the  County  Council.  The  Council’s  assertion  of  the  need 
for  co-ordination  of  the  disposal  of  refuse  is  fully  supported  and  is  extended  by 
the  Ministry  to  include  collection  also. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  deals  with  Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal  and  the  evidence  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

1.  The  presence,  in  1935,  of  many  small  sewage  works  in  closely  built  up  areas 
was  objectionable  on  grounds  of  nuisance  and  stream  pollution. 

2.  By  means  of  joint  action  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  or  as  a result  of 
intervention  by  County  Councils,  most  of  the  area  with  which  the  Royal  Commission 
are  concerned  is  today  served  or  is  soon  to  be  served,  by  large  centralised  works. 

3.  In  general,  the  existing  arrangements  work  satisfactorily  and  the  organisa- 
tion seems  to  be  that  most  suited  to  the  area.  The  size  of  the  unit  draining  to  central- 
ised works  is  largely  dictated  by  technical  considerations  and,  apart  from  one  area 
of  south-west  Essex  which  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Ministry,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  much  scope  for  further  centralisation.  Some  authorities 
are  not  yet  connected  to  the  centralised  works  though  they  will  be  before  long. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  East  Middlesex,  where  only  a first  stage  of  the  works  is 
as  yet  in  operation. 

Tliis  evidence  substantially  accords  with  the  County  Council’s  own  evidence. 
Having  regard  to  the  conclusions  that,  in  general,  the  existing  arrangements 
work  satisfactorily  and  that  the  organisation  seems  to  be  that  most  suited  to 
the  Greater  London  Area,  the  County  Council  has  no  observations  to  offer. 

Burial  and  Cremation 

Taking  accoimt  of  private  crematoria,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment feels  that  London  is  now  fairly  well  provided  with  cremation  facilities.  The 
number  of  cremations  is  increasing  steadily  and  more  crematoria  are  likely  to  be 
needed  in  future. 

The  evidence  accords  with  that  submitted  by  the  County  Council  and  no 
comment  is  necessary. 


Housing 

The  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : — . . . i. 

(1)  Some  of  the  present  housing  authorities  both  inside  and  outside  the  County 
of  London  are  too  small  for  adequate  scope  in  housing. 

(2)  The  lack  of  a co-ordinating  authority  to  deal  with  the  many  problems  which 
arise  from  the  multiplicity  of  housing  authorities  makes  solution  difficult. 
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(3)  The  uneven  distribution  of  the  slum  clearance  problem  often  means 
that  the  more  fortunate  and  better-off  authorities  take  no  share  of  the  burden  falling 
upon  the  poorer  districts. 

(4)  The  acute  shortage  of  housing  land  in  Greater  London  makes  it  impossible 
for  most  authorities  to  solve  their  problems  within  their  own  areas  and  the  answer 
to  this  can  only  be  found  in  overspill  building. 

Overspill 

(1)  It  is  essential  for  industry  to  move  out  with  population  to  new  and  expanded 
towns.  This  rests  on  pursuasion  backed  only  by  the  power  to  refuse  industrial 
development  certificates  to  firms  which  want  to  build  or  expand  in  the  wrong  locality. 

(2)  The  L.C.C.  is  the  most  effective  authority  in  dealing  with  overspill  because 
an  overspill  scheme  arranged  between  one  small  exporting  area  and  a receiving 
area  has  very  little  meaning.  The  success  of  group  negotiations  has  not  been  great. 
Although  the  inner  Middlesex  authorities  are  now  demanding  a new  town  for 
Middlesex  it  has  been  diflfcult  for  the  County  Council,  which  lacks  housing  powers, 
to  provide  effective  leadership.  The  L.C.C.  is  able  to  offer  financial  advantages 
compared  with  small  exporting  authorities,  and  because  it  conducts  large  scale 
redevelopment  operations  is  more  in  contact  with  sizeable  industrial  firms  on  the 
move,  than  the  smaller  exporting  authorities  are,  and  is  thus  better  able  to  suggest 
the  chosen  reception  area  to  a number  of  employers. 

(3)  Some  way  ought  to  be  found  of  co-ordinating  the  needs  of  individual 
authorities  and  so  determining  the  share  they  should  be  given  in  the  new  accom- 
modation to  be  made  available. 

This  evidence  to  a large  extent  accords  with  that  of  the  County  Council 
which  stressed  the  need  for  co-operation  between  the  District  Councils  in  their 
exercise  of  housing  powers  and  claimed  that  there  would  be  advantage  in  the 
County  Council  being  given  out-county  housing  powers  to  deal  with  overspill. 
In  connection  with  the  need  for  industry  to  move  out  with  population  the 
Ministry’s  evidence  is  incomplete  in  that  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  positive 
action  the  local  planning  authority  can  take  in  extinguishing  an  industry  in  its 
area  or  in  refusing  new  development  or  expansions. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

(1)  In  the  Home  Counties  the  system  of  delegation  appears  to  work  pretty 
smoothly.  The  District  Councils  have  expressed  the  strongest  opposition  to  delega- 
tion in  principle  and  it  has  obvious  disadvantages.  Nevertheless  in  the  planning 
field  it  has  seemed  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  need  for  a Plan  covering  a wide 
area  with  the  day-to-day  handling  of  applications  for  permission  to  develop  many 
of  which  are  of  purely  local  interest. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  determination  and  application  of  policy  the  Plans  of 
the  various  authorities  have  been  on  the  whole  well  co-ordinated — ^largely  through 
reference  to  the  Abercrombie  Plans.  Without  these  plans  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  if  not  impossible  to  achieve  a consistent  plaiming  policy  for  the 
region.  The  question  is  posed,  however,  as  to  whether  some  machinery  is  not  re- 
quired to  keep  under  continuous  review  the  whole  region,  and  perhaps  to  carry 
thi'ough  some  of  the  work  needed  to  implement  planning.  Examples  would  be 
overspill  schemes  and  solutions  to  traffic  congestion. 

The  references  to  delegation  and  co-ordination  are  satisfactory.  It  is 
difficult  to  comment  on  the  suggestion  of  regional  machinery  without  knowing 
the  form  it  would  take  and  the  powers  it  would  have.  But  of  the  examples 
given,  co-ordination  of  overspill  would  be  materially  affected  if  the  County 
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Council  were  given  powers,  and  for  the  solution  of  traffic  congestion  in  the 
sense  of  carrying  out  big  road  improvements  the  Ministry  of  Transport  does 
not  recommend  a co-ordinating  authority  other  than  itself. 


Evidence  from  the  Board  of  Trade 

The  Board  deals  with  industrial  policy  and  employment  in  the  Greater  London  area. 
An  endeavour  is  made  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  Board  and  its  effects  on  these 


imDortant  matters.  ,vv  t m j-- 

^ It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Board’s  powers  do  not  extend  to  office  bmldings  as 
such  from  which  it  follows  that  the  Board’s  influence  on  employment  in  the  area 
cannot  be  great.  Whilst  factory  employment  in  the  area  may  not  be  increasing, 
total  employment  has  continued  to  expand.  , 

The  evidence  does  not  suggest  that  there  are  any  defects  m the  present 
organisation  or  changes  which  ought  to  be  made,  but  it  largely  ignores  the  efforts 
of  the  local  planning  authorities  to  relieve  industrial  congestion  which  are  of 
greater  effect  than  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Apart  from  this  general 
comment  there  is  a particular  statement  in  the  evidence  which  requires  correc- 
tion It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  Board  to  make  an 
industrial  development  certificate  valid  for  a local  authority  area.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  in  Middlesex.  Certificates  in  this  County  indicate  only  a district 
within  alocal  authority  area,  for  instance — South  Ruislip.  The  actual  practice 
still  seems  to  be  at  a variance  with  that  agreed  between  the  Board,  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  the  County  Council  which  was  that 
certificates  would  be  far  less  specific  in  location  than  a local  authority  area. 
Much  more  could  be  done  to  assist  the  industrial  policy  of  the  County  Develop- 
ment Plan  by  closer  co-operation  from  the  Board  of  Trade ; in  particular  the 
County  Council  as  Local  Planning  Authority  would  like  to  be  advised  of  the 
proposed  movement  of  an  industry  from  the  County  so  that  the  County  Council 
has  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  for  the  acquisition  of  the  industrial  premises 
before  they  are  sold  on  the  open  market. 


Highways 

The  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  may  be  summarised 

as  account  is  given  of  the  organisation  of  highways  administratiori  in 

Greater  London.  A mis-statement  appears  for  it  is  said  that  “the  County  of  Middle- 
sex contains  no  delegated  or  claiming  authorities,  but,  m fact,  18  out  of  the  26 
authorities  in  the  County  are  responsible  for  classified  roads  on  betolf  of  the  County 
Council  by  agreement  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888.”  The  correct  position  is  set  out  in  the  County  Council’s  evidence. 

2.  The  evidence  endeavours  to  examine  the  problems  present  m the  existing 


arrangements  under  the  following  headings  i 

Planning.  The  Ministry  considers  that  the  organisation  for  the  planning  of 
major  traffic  routes  is,  broadly  speaking,  adequate.  As  against  this  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  refers  to  the  proposed  big  road  improvements 
which  have  been  abandoned  with  nothing  to  take  their  place  and  expresses  the  view 
that  the  major  failure  of  planning  in  Greater  London  has  been  in  dealing  with  t e 
problem  of  traffic  congestion.  The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  some  machinery 
is  not  required  for  a continuous  review  of  the  whole  region,  and  perhaps  also  tor 
carrying  through  some  of  the  work  needed  to  implement  planning. 

Priority.  The  Ministry  indicates  that  it  does  not  see  any  problem  in  the  choice 
and  order  of  priority  of  individual  schemes. 

Co-ordination.  Whilst  the  County  Councils  exercise  some  depe  of  co-ordina- 
tion among  their  constituent  authorities,  the  highway  authority  most  directly 
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concerned  with  improvement  or  maintenance  work  is  likely  to  be  the  District 
Council.  This  may  mean  that  the  Ministry,  in  co-ordinating  work  over  quite  a 
short  route,  has  to  deal  with  a number  of  authorities  leading  to  difiBculties  and 
tending  towards  delay  and  clash  of  interests.  In  the  actual  execution  of  work 
standards  of  surfacing,  ancillary  works  and  materials  may  vary  considerably  within 
a few  miles. 

The  Ministry’s  preference  is  for  areas  large  enough  to  enable  long  stretches  of 
main  road  to  be  under  a single  highway  authority. 

Economy  and  efficiency.  Because  of  the  small  area  of  some  highway  authorities 
in  the  region  there  is  not  enough  highway  work  to  justify  the  calibre  of  engineer 
which  ought  to  be  employed,  or  for  the  employment  of  certain  items  of  heavy 
equipment. 

Specialist  attention  cannot  be  given  to  matters  requiring  it,  yet  each  small 
authority  must  have  a certain  complement  of  engineers,  with  the  probability  that 
in  Greater  London  many  trained  engineers  are  not  being  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Minor  Improvements.  Because  only  a small  proportion  of  the  traffic  using  a 
principal  classified  road  originates  or  has  its  destination  in  the  area  of  the  small 
authority,  it  is  not  particularly  interested  in  making  small  improvements  which 
would  be  almost  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  “ passing  through  ” traffic. 

3.  For  better  co-ordination  of  planning,  for  efficiency  of  execution  and  economic 
use  of  men,  money  and  materials,  the  Ministry  suggests  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  highway  authorities.  The  resulting  highway  authority  should  be 
“ single  tier,”  dealing  both  with  maintenance  and  every  type  of  improvement  as 
do  all  County  Boroughs  at  present.  In  order  that  such  single  tier  highway  authority 
should  have  adequate  financial  stength  as  well  as  mileage  of  roads,  it  should  have 
a population  of  not  less  than  200,000.  To  this  end  the  Ministry  has  drawn  up  a 
specimen  organisation  of  22  highway  authorities  in  Greater  London,  each  formed 
by  grouping  together  two  or  more  existing  local  authorities.  The  suggested  grouping 
for  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  is; — 


(1)  Edmonton 

(5)  Harrow 

Enfield 

Ruislip-Northwood 

Southgate 

Watford 

Hatfield  R.D.  (part) 

Watford  R.D.  (part) 

Cheshunt 

Rickmansworth 

Bushey 

(2)  Tottenham 

Chorley  Wood 

Hornsey 

Wood  Green 

(6)  Heston  and  Isleworth 

Twickenham 

(3)  Hendon 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

Finchley 

Uxbridge 

East  Barnet 

Feltham 

Friem  Barnet 

Staines 

Elstree 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

Barnet 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

Potters  Bar 

(7)  Ealing 

(4)  Willesden 

Acton 

Wembley 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

Southall 

The  Ministry  does  not  suggest  that  these  authorities  should  necessarily  he  single 
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tier  for  all  other  local  government  purposes  and  it  would  not  object  to  them  taking 
the  form  of  joint  boards  provided  they  are  independent,  precepting  authorities, 
and  not  joint  committees  whose  decisions  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  constituent 

authorities.  . . , . , „ . . . 

If  the  Ministry's  suggestion  for  setting  up  22  highway  authorities  is  accepted, 

there  is  much  to  be  said,  in  the  view  of  the  Ministry,  for  those  authorities  taking  over 
responsibility  for  street  lighting  as  well. 

The  Ministry  considers  that  these  proposals  would  also  be  appropriate  to  other  • 
conurbations  in  the  country  but  no  change  is  suggested  in  the  functions  of  the  City 
of  London  Corporation. 

This  proposal  would  mean  that  the  present  highway  authorities  would  lose 
their  functions.  This  would  apply  not  only  to  a large  number  of  small  authorities 
but  also  to  the  London  County  Council  and  Middlesex,  which  are  said  by  the 
Ministry  to  be  larger  than  is  desirable  for  a single  tier  authority  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  roads  in  its  area  as  well  as  for  major  improvements  and  new 
construction. 

When  the  grounds  for  this  proposal  are  examined  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
based  on  many  false  premises. 

A.  Better  co-ordination  of  planning  is  claimed  for  the  proposal  but  the 
Ministry  considers  the  present  organisation  for  the  planning  of  major  traffic 
routes  to  be  adequate.  Presumably  the  Minister  is  referring  to  co-ordination 
of  the  work  needed  to  implement  planning.  In  this  respect  the  Ministry  does  not 
suggest  the  form  that  the  co-ordinating  authority  will  take  although,  as  will 
be  seen  later  in  respect  of  certain  traffic  functions,  the  Ministry  does  suggest 
a large  co-ordinating  authority.  For  highway  functions  it  is  assumed  therefore 
that  the  Ministry  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  co-ordination  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  itself,  but  this  would  not  accord  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  that  co-ordinating  machinery 
should  be  created. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  co-ordination  is  effectively  carried  out 
by  the  County  Council.  The  substitution  of  the  Ministry  for  this  purpose  in 
lieu  of  an  authority  elected  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  public  must  be 
regarded  as  a retrograde  step. 

B.  The  Ministry  accepts  that  the  County  Councils  outside  the  London 
County  Council  area  excercise  some  degree  of  co-ordination  among  their 
constituent  authorities  but  the  Ministry  finds  a difficulty  in  co-ordinating  work 
because  it  has  to  deal  with  a number  of  authorities.  In  Middlesex  the  Ministry 
does  not  co-ordinate  work  except  on  trunk  roads.  The  co-ordination  is  done 
by  the  County  Council  on  both  major  and  minor  improvements.  This  is  achieved 
by  means  of  the  co-ordination  and  agency  agreements  and  has  proved  to  be 
completely  satisfactory. 

C.  The  Ministry  claims  that  efficiency  of  execution  will  result  froni  its 
proposal  and  that  there  will  be  an  economic  use  of  men,  money  and  materials. 
For  this  purpose  the  Ministry  considers  it  necessary  to  have  areas  large  enough 
to  enable  long  stretches  of  main  road  to  be  under  a single  highway  authority. 
In  point  of  fact  the  following  Tables  show  that  in  Middlesex  the  proposed 
single  tier  highway  authorities  will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  between 
4 and  29  miles  of  trunk  roads  with  the  equivalent  figures  for  trunk  and  classified 
roads  combined  varying  from  52  to  214.  A figure  closer  to  the  County  Table  of 
81  miles  would  seem  to  be  a far  better  total  for  an  agent  authority  for  trunk 
roads. 
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MUeage  of  Trunk  and  Classified  Roads  Existing  in  the  County 


Trunk 

Classified 

In  the  County  . . 

81-11 

552-56 

Directly  maintained  by  County  Council 

66-70 

127-75 

Claimed 

. *14-41 

242-47 

Agreement 

■ “ 

182-34 

Mileage  of  Trunk  and  Classified  Roads  Suggested  by  the 

Ministry 

Area 

Trunk 

Classified 

Total 

1 

..  13-52 

105-61 

119-13 

2 

4-21 

48-49 

52-70 

3 

. . 29-20 

130-43 

159-63 

4 

5-92 

58-44 

64-36 

5 ..  ..  ■■ 

. . 16-64 

141-79 

158-43 

6 

. . 17-64 

196-88 

214-52 

7 

13-47 

87-80 

101-27 

Total 

. . 100-60 

769-44 

870-04 

D.  With  regard  to  the  economic  use  of  men,  money  and  materials,  the 
requirements  for  engineers  of  a high  calibre,  the  employment  of  certain  items 
of  heavy  equipment,  the  employment  of  specialist  staff  and  the  use  of  trained 
engineers  to  the  best  advantage  are  all  matters  which  can  be  claimed  with 
complete  justification  to  exist  in  the  Coimty  Council’s  present  organisation. 

E.  Similarly  the  County  Council’s  organisation  cannot  be  criticised  as 
being  not  interested  in  making  small  improvements  which  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  “ passing  through  ” traffic. 

F.  Having  suggested  a completely  new  organisation  of  highway  authorities 
with  the  resulting  abolition  of  all  the  present  arrangements,  the  Ministry  in 
the  same  evidence  states  that  it  does  not  wish  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that, 
in  general,  it  is  critical  of  the  work  done  at  present  by  the  authorities  in  the 
London  area.  Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  present  arrangements 
the  Ministry  considers  that  on  the  whole  highway  functions  are  admirably 
performed.  It  is  to  remove  these  “ limitations  ” that  the  present  proposal 
is  made.  But  such  a radical  change  could  only  be  justified  if  the  present  organisa- 
tion had  broken  down,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  criticism  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  removal  of  “ limitations  ” from  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
system  surely  calls  for  improvement  rather  than  reformation,  particularly  as 
important  units  of  the  system  such  as  Middlesex  can  show  that  the  “limitations” 
are  non-existent. 

G.  As  the  proposed  single  tier  highway  authorities  would  be  formed  by 
grouping  existing  local  authorities  the  Ministry  suggests  that  a joint  board 
might  be  appropriate. 

It  cannot  be  accepted  that  this  is  a satisfactory  form  of  Local  Government 
for  it  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  at  least  as  many  problems  as  those  now 
considered  by  the  Ministry  to  exist. 

Having  regard  to  all  these  factors  it  is  not  considered  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  either  justified  or  expedient. 


•The  Borough  or  Urban  District  is  the  Agent  Authority  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
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Traffic 

The  views  of  the  Ministry  are: 

1 The  main  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  person  or  body  in  London 
which  can  exercise  over-riding  responsibility  for  making  the  best  use  of  existing 
streets  in  the  interests  of  London  as  a whole. 

2 There  should  be  a uniform  traffic  policy  for  the  main  built-up  area  of  London, 
responsibility  for  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  authority.  No  local 
government  body  capable  of  exercising  the  necessary  functions  exists  today,  the 
Uindon  County  Council  area  being  altogether  too  small  for  such  purposes. 

3 The  functions  which  any  traffic  authority  would  have  to  exercise,  would  have 

to  include; — . , . . .a: 

(a)  The  making  of  regulations  m regard  to  moving  or  stationary  traffic. 

(b)  The  erection  of  traffic  signs. 

(c)  The  siting,  &c.,  of  bus  stops,  pedestrian  crossings,  guard  rails,  &c. 

(d)  The  provision  of  “ off-street  ” parking  accommodation. 

(c)  The  co-ordination  of  street  works  and  associated  traffic  diversions. 

4.  The  methods  suggested  for  creating  the  London  Traffic  Authority  are:— 

(а)  if  a “ top  tier  ” authority  were  created  for  Greater  London,  it  should  be 
the  function  of  that  authority  to  ensure  that  traffic  policies  were  made  and  carried 
out  uniformly  throughout  the  area. 

(б)  there  might  be  a separate  executive  agency  to  carry  out  these  functions. 

(c)  the  co-ordination  of  the  traffic  functions  of  the  single  tier  highway  authori- 
ties by  some  top  tier  co-ordinating  machinery  despite  the  fact  that  no  such  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  regarding  highway  functions. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Ministry  finds  it  essential  to  have  a top  tier  co- 
ordinating authority  for  traffic  functions  and  recognises  that  such  an  authority 
would  have  to  be  consulted  on  highway  improvements  and  deveiopments 
and  town  planning  questions.  The  effect  of  the  suggestion  as  a whole  appears 
to  be  the  creation  of  22  single  tier  authorities  co-ordinated  by  the  Ministry 
on  highway  matters  but  co-ordinated  by  a top  tier  authority  on  traffic  matters, 
and  having  to  consult  the  latter  authority  on  highway  matters.  How  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  organisation  is  difficult 
indeed  to  conceive. 


Care  of  Children 

The  Home  Office  deals  with  Child  Care  Services  and  the  evidence  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: — 

1.  A brief  account  is  given  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  Home  Office 
and  the  local  authorities  and  the  financial  arrangements  in  respect  of  the  care  of 
children  under  the  Children  Act,  remand  homes  and  approved  schools. 

2.  There  seem  to  be  no  particular  disadvantages  in  the  organisation  of  child 
care  in  large  local  government  units  such  as  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  It  is  important  that  child  care  should  be  organised  in 
units  large  enough  to  support  a reasonable  number  of  trained  staff.  The  child 
care  services  operate  on  a smaller  scale  than  education  and  health,  because  the 
number  of  children  in  the  care  of  local  authorities  is  much  smaller  than  the 
numbers  requiring  education  or  health  services.  Some  of  the  small  county  boroughs 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  trained  staff  of  adequate 
quality  for  their  child  care  work.  There  is  a general  shortage  of  trained  social 
workers.  It  is  all  the  more  important,therefore,  that  they  should  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  Experience  shows  that  social  workers  function  most  effectively  and 
economically  as  members  of  a sizeable  group ; this  enables  staff  absences  to  be 
covered,  provides  for  the  employment  of  both  men  and  women  (often  an  important 
point)  and  enables  the  special  aptitudes  of  individual  officers  to  be  used  where 
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most  needed;  and  it  enables  the  group  to  work  as  a team  with  supervision  of  the 
case  work  by  its  most  experienced  members. 

3.  Standards  of  child  care  in  the  Greater  London  Area  are  considered  to  be 
generally  satisfactory. 

4.  Arrangements  for  collaboration  among  and  joint  action  by  local  authorities 
appear  to  work  reasonably  well. 

5.  The  organisation  of  the  child  care  service  in  area  teams  with  local  offices 
meets  the  need  for  the  service  to  be  immediately  available  and  in  intimate  contact 
with  its  clients.  The  area  teams  are  not  self-contained,  but  being  part  of  the  eounty 
service  have  the  advantages  of  interchangeability  of  staff  and  a chain  of  supervision 
The  arrangements  appear  to  work  reasonably  well. 

6.  The  present  organisation  in  the  Greater  London  Area  does  not  appear  to 
lead  to  duplication  of  work  and  staff  among  the  councils  concerned. 

7.  There  is  room  for  both  the  statutory  and  volimtary  services  in  this  field 
calling  for  much  variety  and  flexibility  of  treatment  and  approach. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  evidence  substantially  accords  with  the  County 
Council’s  own  evidence.  Having  regard  to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
Home  Office  with  the  present  arrangements  the  County  Council  has  no  observa- 
tions to  offer. 

Fire  Services 

The  Home  Office  deals  with  the  Fire  Services  and  the  evidence  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  existing  local  government  organisation  in  Greater  London  has  worked 
well  so  far  as  the  fire  services  are  concerned  and  there  have  been  no  serious  defects 
or  variations  in  standards  which  can  be  attributed  to  defects  in  local  government 
organisation. 

2.  The  post-1948  arrangements  have  gnerally  worked  well.  Middlesex  is  the 
largest  brigade  in  the  country  next  to  London  and  Surrey,  Essex  and  Kent  come 
next  in  size  with  Lancashire  intervening.  These  authorities  are  all  of  a size  to  enjoy 
advantages  enjoyed  by  a large  fire  brigade,  such  as,  for  example,  standard  operational 
practice,  good  training  facilities  and  specialist  workshops,  a large  field  for  promotion, 
a variety  of  experience,  and  an  adequately  mamied  fire  prevention  section  with  a 
hierarchy  of  specialist  officers.  The  Department  does  not  wish  to  make  out  a case 
for  any  major  reconstruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  efficiency. 

3.  The  arrangements  for  co-ordination  are  considered  adequate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliis  evidence  substantially  accords  with  the  County 
Council’s  own  evidence.  Having  regard  to  the  satisfaction  shown  by  the  Home 
Office  with  the  present  arrangements  the  County  Council  has  no  observations 
to  offer. 


Civil  Defence 

The  Home  Office  deals  with  Civil  Defence  and  the  evidence  may  be  summarised 
as  follows ; — 

1.  It  is  recognised  that  the  allocation  of  civil  defence  functions  must  follow 
the  division  of  responsibilities  between  local  authorities  for  other  purposes  and 
it  is  not  wished  to  suggest  any  re-allocation  of  functions  for  civil  defence  purposes. 

2.  Any  variations  in  standards  in  the  operation  of  civil  defence  are  not  due 
primarily  to  organisational  difficulties. 

3.  The  development  of  the  operational  planning  arrangements  now  being 
undertaken  is  likely  to  lead  to  close  collaboration  in  day-to-day  matters  between 
the  authorities  comprising  operational  areas. 

4.  The  delegation  arrangements  in  operation  undoubtedly  avoid  difficulties 
that  would  otherwise  arise  in  preserving  the  local  character  of  the  civil  defence 
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organisation  in  county  areas,  while  retaining  a co-ordinating  function  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  Council. 

5.  There  are  great  advantages  in  the  two  tier  organisation  outside  the  County 
of  London  provided  that  relative  responsibilities  are  closely  defined. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  evidence  substantially  accords  with  the  County 
Council’s  own  evidence.  Having  regard  to  the  satisfaction  shown  by  the 
Home  Office  with  the  present  arrangements  the  County  Council  has  no  ob- 
servations to  offer. 


Weights  and  Measures 

The  Board  of  Trade  deals  with  the  Weights  and  Measures  Service  and  the  evidence 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  service  is  administered  efficiently  by  the 
authorities  in  Greater  London,  subject  only  to  relatively  minor  points  of  criticism. 
It  is  not  desired  to  propose  any  change  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in 
the  area  in  relation  to  this  service. 

2.  Whilst  accepting  the  spirit  of  the  Hodgson  Committee  Report  that  administra- 
tion should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  larger  categories  of  local  authority,  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  decided  that,  on  balance,  a population  criterion  is  preferable  to  one 
based  on  the  number  of  inspectors  a local  authority  decided  to  employ.  Hence  the 
proposal  in  the  White  Paper  on  Distribution  of  Functions  that  this  function  should 
be  conferred  on  authorities  with  a population  over  60,000  outside  the  Counties  of 
London  and  Middlesex. 

3.  There  are  certain  variations  of  standards  in  the  area.  None  of  these  is  of 
major  importance  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  local  acts  and  bye-laws  giving  rise 
to  differences  between  the  requirements  of  the  authorities  in  the  area.  They  are  in 
the  main  a reflection  of  the  inadequacy  or  imprecision  of  the  existing  law  rather  than 
of  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater  London. 

4.  There  are  no  joint  arrangements  or  combinations  of  Local  Authorities  in 
the  area  which  may  be  due  to  a desire  not  to  surrender  any  degree  of  independence. 

5.  The  service  is  essentially  a national  service  administered  on  a local  basis. 
There  is  a balance  of  arguments  as  to  the  most  appropriate  size  of  local  government 
unit.  On  the  one  hand  the  consumer  prefers  to  take  his  complaint  to  his  Town  Hall 
rather  than  the  branch  office  of  a larger  authority  and  the  small  shopkeeper  probably 
prefers  to  deal  with  the  single  Inspector  of  the  small  authority  from  whom  he  can 
expect  a personal  understanding  of  his  trading  problems.  On  the  other  hand  the 
advantages  of  the  large  authority  are  a cheaper  service,  uniformity  of  enforcement, 
better  protection  to  the  consumer  because  the  trader  is  less  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  the  inspectorate,  ability  to  cope  with  special  problems,  and  increased  interest 
and  efficiency  of  enforcement  staff. 

The  minimum  population  limit  is  60,000  and  above  that  figure,  provided  local 
office  facilities  are  adequate,  the  larger  authority  can|provide  a more  effective  service 
at  a lower  cost  than  can  the  smaller  authority.  From  their  own  point  of  view  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  less  work  to  do  the  smaller  the  number  of  authorities  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal. 

The  statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  does  not  wish  to  propose 
any  change  in  the  local  government  organisation  in  relation  to  this  service  is 
to  he  welcomed,  supporting  as  it  does  the  County  Council’s  contention  that 
it  should  remain  the  Weights  and  Measures  Authority  for  the  whole  of  its 
area. 

Nevertheless  parts  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s  evidence  cannot  be  accepted 
and  do  not  accord  with  the  County  Council’s  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. 

A.  The  Hodgson  report  fully  supports  the  administration  of  this  service 
by  the  large  authority.  The  Board  of  Trade  does  not  in  its  evidence  seek  to 
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justify  its  preference  for  a population  criterion  to  one  based  on  the  number  of 
inspectors  employed  and  indeed  the  Board’s  views  in  this  respect  appear  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  acceptance  of  the  present  arrangements  in  the  area 
imder  review.  In  the  view  of  the  County  Council  the  authorities  having  the 
optimum  size  and  resources  for  the  duties  involved  are  the  County  Councils. 

B.  One  of  the  minor  variations  in  standards  referred  to  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  that  other  Authorities  do  not  make  use  of  heavy  Weighbridge  testing 
equipment  possessed  by  the  Counties  of  London  and  Essex.  In  fact  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  does  make  full  use  of  this  Essex  equipment  to  an  extent 
which  can  be  completely  justified. 

C.  With  regard  to  varying  requirements  arising  from  different  local  acts  and 
bye-laws  the  County  Council  has  not  engaged  extensively  in  local  amendments 
of  Weights  and  Measures  law.  It  is  agreed  that  controls  must  be  national  and 
uniform.  The  remedies  lies  in  general  legislation. 

D.  In  the  Board  of  Trade’s  reference  to  joint  arrangements  and  combina- 
tion, the  conjecture  that  there  is  a lack  of  desire  to  surrender  independence  is 
unwarranted.  Middlesex  does  combine  with  Essex  in  the  use  of  Weighbridge 
testing  equipment.  It  is  not  considered  that  there  is  any  practical  advantage 
or  need  for  further  combination. 

E.  The  views  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  relative  advantages  in  the 
administration  of  this  service  as  between  the  small  and  large  authorities  are 
generally  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  County  Council.  It  must,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  two  points  made  in  favour  of  small  authority  control 
cannot  be  supported. 

(i)  “ The  consumer  prefers  to  take  his  complaint  of  short  weight  to  the 
Town  Hall  rather  than  to  the  branch  office  of  a larger  authority.”  This  just  is 
not  so.  What  is  true  is  that  if  he  does  not  know  the  correct  place  he  contacts 
the  Town  Hall.  There  is  no  difficulty  here  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
complainant  or  the  County  Council  as  such  enquiries  are  merely  diverted  by 
the  Town  Hall  to  the  County  Council  offices. 

(ii)  “ The  small  shopkeeper  probably  prefers  to  deal  with  the  single  in- 
spector of  the  small  authority  from  whom  he  can  expect  a personal  understand- 
in  of  his  trading  problems.”  This  just  is  not  so  either.  Understanding  of  trading 
problems  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  inspector.  There  is 
no  ground  whatsoever  for  the  suggestion  that  these  are  better  in  the  single 
inspector  of  the  small  authority.  The  position  is  the  other  way. 

Against  these  two  false  points  the  Board  set  out  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  large  authority  but  many  are  left  out,  e.g.,  the  unification  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  over  vast  areas  to  which  factor  administration  must  be  geared. 

The  statement  therefore  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  there  is  a balance  of 
arguments  cannot  be  accepted.  All  the  arguments  are  in  one  direction,  namely 
in  support  of  the  large  authority. 

Food  and  Drugs 

This  function  is  covered  in  evidence  prepared  jointly  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  and  submitted  by  the  former 
Ministry. 

The  evidence  does  not  attempt  to  examine  the  field  of  food  and  drugs  administra- 
tion seriously  and,  apart  from  brief  factual  statements  upon  such  matters  as  Mini- 
sterial responsibility,  functions  and  authorities,  consists  of  the  two  following 
paragraphs : — 

“As  regards  Food  and  Drugs,  there  is  no  reason  inherent  in  this  service  to  create 
a pattern  of  administration  in  Greater  London  differing  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  or  to  recommend  any  major  re-allocation  of  functions.  The  provision  in 
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the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  regarding  the  constitution  of  food  and  drugs  authorities 
works  well  and,  generally  speaking,  will  in  the  Ministry’s  view  be  found  flexible 
enough  to  deal  with  any  changes  there  may  be  in  the  size  of  local  government  units. 

The  Ministry  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  all  the  personal  services  for  which 
local  authorities  are  responsible  being  kept  together  in  the  future  under  the  same 
control,  and  suggest  that  an  administrative  area  of  middling  size  would  be  most 
suited  to  their  needs.  Food  and  Drugs  functions  could  be  fitted  into  such  a pattern.” 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  these  paragraphs  mean.  The  statement  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  create  a pattern  of  administration  in  Greater  London  differing 
from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country  might  be  taken  as  withdrawal  of  support 
for  the  system  in  Middlesex  where  the  pattern  of  administration  does  differ 
from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  however, 
as  in  the  same  sentence  the  Ministry  apparently  recommends  “ no  major 
re-allocation  of  functions.”  This  latter  view  of  the  Ministry  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  the  suggestion  that  an  administrative  area  of  middling  size 
would  be  most  suited  to  the  personal  services  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  functions 
could  be  fitted  into  such  a pattern  as  in  this  connection  a middling  size  authority 
refers  to  one  with  a population  figure  between  100,000  and  1,000,000. 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Ministry’s  evidence  that  any  defects  exist 
in  the  present  arrangements  and  consequently  no  support  for  the  allegations 
made  by  some  district  councils  that  there  are  defects. 

Having  regard  to  these  factors  and  the  failure  of  the  Ministry  to  draw 
any  conclusions  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  functions  involved,  or  indeed,  to 
draw  any  clear  conclusions  at  all,  it  is  considered  that  the  Cormty  Council’s 
detailed  evidence  and  reasoned  contentions  that  it  must  remain  responsible 
for  these  functions,  are  left  untouched. 

Diseases  of  Animals 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  deals  with  diseases  of  animals 
functions,  and  the  evidence  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  If  diseases  of  animals  functions  are  devolved  on  a relatively  small  number 
of  local  authorities,  it  is  easier  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  and  the  efficient 
performance  of  what  may  be  complex  duties.  The  Minister  has  concluded  that  these 
functions,  with  the  exception  of  the  licensing  of  waste  food  boiling  plant,  ought 
to  become  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  county  and  county  borough  councils. 
This  would  mean  that,  in  Middlesex,  Acton,  Hendon  and  Hornsey  would  lose 
their  present  functions. 

(2)  Whilst  there  are  arguments  against  the  conferment  of  the  waste  food  boiling 
plant  function  on  the  district  councils,  the  Minister  has  concluded  that  this  licensing 
function  ought  to  be  so  conferred.  The  Minister  has  already  expressed  a hope  that 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Authorities  would  delegate  the  inspection  and  licensing 
work  under  the  Waste  Foods  Order,  1957,  to  other  local  authorities  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable. 

(3)  The  Minister  is  giving  consideration  to  a suggestion  that  the  appointment 
of  a Diseases  of  Animals  Committee  should  be  permissive  and  not  mandatory. 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  diseases  of  animals  functions  generally  supports 
the  County  Council.  Consideration  of  the  question  of  delegating  the  inspec- 
tion and  licensing  work  in  connection  with  waste  food  boiling  plant  has  been 
deferred  by  the  County  Council  until  the  Royal  Commission  has  completed 
its  work. 

KENNETH  GOODACRE, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Guildhall, 

Westminster,  S.W.l. 

April,  1959. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Ealing  Borough  Council 

PREAMBLE 

This  outline  of  the  Corporation’s  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  is  subminei 
under  the  headings  of  the  services  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 of  the  Royal  Comnij. 
sion’s  letter  of  17th  February,  1958,  sub-divided  into  the  functions  set  out  in  Appen. 
dix  B to  that  letter.  In  addition  certain  other  functions,  such  as  control  of  the  sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  have  received  a mention  as  being  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  this  document,  even  though  they  are  not  specifically  mentioneii 
in  the  letter. 

In  order  to  keep  the  volume  of  this  evidence  within  reasonable  limits,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  include  only  very  brief  mention  of  certain  functions.  These  com- 
prise those  functions  which  in  Ealing  present  no  specially  distinctive  feature,  and  to 
a large  extent  functions  in  which  those  defects  of  which  the  Council  are  aware  ait 
not  susceptible  of  remedy  by  any  reorganisation  of  local  government.  Greater 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  those  functions  and  services  which  would  benefit 
by  such  a reorganisation.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Education  and  the  Pen 
sonal  Health  Services.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  organisational  defects  of  Tom 
Planning. 

Notwithstanding  this  reticence,  necessary  for  brevity’s  sake,  about  many  of  their 
services,  the  Borough  Council  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  infer  from 
the  statistics  supplied  a sufficient  indication  for  present  purposes  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  local  government  undertakings  for  wliich  they  are  responsible.  The  cotmcil 
will  naturally  be  very  willing  to  supply  any  further  information  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion would  find  useful. 


BOROUGH  OF  EALING 


STATISTICS 

Date  of  Incorporation  as  a Borough 
Area 

Population — June,  1957  .... 

Rateable  Value — 1st  April,  1958  

Product  of  Id.  Rate — 1st  April,  1958 
Rate  in  the  £,  1958-59 
Rates  levied,  1958-59 

Loan  debt  . . . . 

No.  of  Council  employees  (excluding  Education) 

Miles  of  roads  (including  38  miles  of  Trunk  and  County 

Roads)  . . . . 

Houses  and  flats  erected  by  the  Corporation 

Amount  lent  to  4,442  house  purchasers 

Area  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

No.  of  Public  Libraries 

Local  Health  Area  (Ealing  M.O.H.) 

No.  of  attendances  at  9 Health  Clinics 
Education  Divisional  Executive 

No.  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  (or  Departments) 
No.  of  Teachers  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools 
No.  on  School  Rolls  . . 


1901 

8,781  acres 
183,600 
£3,377,372 
£13,800 
16/- 

£2,649,600 

£9,790,897 

1,250 

185 
6,040 
£4,100,000 
1,068  acres 
10 

Boroughs  of 
Ealing  & Acton 
60,000 

Borough  of  Ealing 

74 

933 

24,361 
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I.  1.  General 

Ealing  is  an  Excepted  District.  Copies  of  the  Ealing  Education  (Divisional 
Administration)  Scheme,  1945*,  delegating  nearly  all  functions  relating  to  primary 
and  secondary  education,  and  the  Ealing  (Further  Education)  Scheme  of  Divisional 
Administration,  1950*,  accompany  this  document.  The  two  Schemes  are  to  be  read 
together,  and  are  herein  referred  to  as  “ the  Schemes  ”. 

Under  the  Schemes,  the  following  are  delegated  functions : 

Primary  (including  Nursery  Schools) 

Secondary  Schools 
Day  Special  Schools 
School  Meals  and  Milk 
School  Health  Service 

Aids  to  Pupils  at  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Facilities  for  Recreation — including  the  Youth  Service  and  Community 

Centres 

Evening  Institutes 

The  following  functions  are  retained  by  the  County  Council : 

Residential  Special  Schools 
Technical  Colleges 
Training  of  Teachers 
Agricultural  Education 
Aids  to  Students 
Youth  Employment  Service. 


2.  Finance 

The  County  Council  control  expenditure  by  two  main  methods : — 

(a)  by  means  of  County  standards  (including  establishments  in  the  case 
of  teaching  or  non-teaching  staff)  which  virtually  determine  the  provision  which 
the  Borough  Council  can  make  in  the  annual  estimates  they  submit  to  the  County 
Council; 

(b)  by  approval  or  disapproval  of  specific  items  included  in  the  estimates. 

The  estimates  are  required  to  be  submitted  in  considerable  detail  under  a large 
number  of  heads  and  sub-heads. 

County  standards  are,  generally  speaking,  used  under  headings  where  there  is 
in  any  case  very  little  element  of  discretion,  e.ff.,  the  general  maintenance  allowance 
for  buildings  which  is  intended  to  cover  such  items  as  broken  windows,  &c.  Where 
any  real  element  of  discretion  might  be  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council  the  County 
Council  require  itemised  estimates  from  which  they  except  or  delete  individual 
items.  Money  approved  for  one  purpose  cannot  of  course  be  expended  on  another. 

The  approved  estimate  for  1958-59  on  revenue  account  (excluding  certain 
items  budgeted  for  centrally  but  administered  locally)  amounts  to  £1,841,085. 


* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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3.  Delegated  Functions 


(a)  Number  of  Schools  and  School  Population 

No.  of  Schools 

Total  RoU 

County  Primary  Schools 

(or  departments) 
45 

(January,  1958) 
12,789 

Voluntary  Aided  Primary  Schools 

6 

2,075 

Total  Primary 

51 

14,864 

Secondary  Modern  Schools 

15 

6,418 

Secondary  Technical  Schools  . . 

2 

172 

Secondary  Grammar  Schools  . . 

6 

2,907 

Total  Secondary 

23 

9,497 

Grand  Totals  

74 

24,361 

(Primary  and  Secondary  Schools) 

— 

In  addition  there  are  some  4,000  or  more  pupils  in  independent  schools  in  the 
Borough  which,  aithough  they  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
education  authority,  have  some  effect  on  the  extent  of  certain  services,  e.g.,  enforce- 
ment of  school  attendance,  milk  in  schools,  secondary  school  selection  arrangements, 
&c. 

(b)  Development  Plans  and  Establishment  on  Discontinuance  of  Schools 

The  Borough  Council  prepare  the  part  of  the  Development  Plan  relating  to  the 
Borough,  and  submit  it  to  the  County  Council  for  approval  and  incorporation  in 
the  County  Development  Plan.  They  have  the  right  to  make  representations  to  the 
Minister  on  any  modifications  made  by  the  County  Council,  They  also  submit  to 
the  County  Council  proposals  under  section  13  of  the  Act  for  the  establishment 
or  discontinuance  of  schools,  with  similar  rights  of  representation  to  the  Minister. 


(c)  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  School  Premises 

The  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  provides  for  the  delegation  to  the 
Borough  Council  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Council  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion, adaptation,  alteration,  equipment  and  upkeep  of  such  offices,  schools,  adminis- 
trative centres  and  other  buildings,  including  playing  fields,  as  may  be  reasonable 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Borough  Council  under  thy 
scheme.  This  delegation  is  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  County  Council 
in  each  case  and  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  attached  thereto  and  to  the  approval 
of  any  necessary  plans. 


(i)  Major  building  projects  (costing  more  than  £10,000) 

The  Borough  Council  submit  their  proposals  for  inclusion  in  the  draft  County 
building  programme,  compiled  by  the  County  Council  for  submission  to  the  Minister. 
Although  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  is  nominally  a delegated  fvmction, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  exercised  mean  in  practice  that  projects  selected 
by  the  Minister  for  inclusion  in  the  major  building  programme  are  executed  by  the 
County  Council,  the  Divisional  Executive  having  the  right  to  submit  observations 
and  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  plans.  The  County  Architect  is  the  archi- 
tectural adviser  to  the  Borough  Council  in  these  matters. 
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The  post-war  school  building  programme  in  the  Borough,  1945-58,  comprises 


the  following: — 

No,  of  Schools  No.  of  Places 

(Departments)  provided 

Primary  Schools  12  4,240 

Secondary  Schools  4»  1,920 


16  6,160 


• Including  a large  extension  to  an  existing  secondary  school. 

(ii)  Minor  Building  Works  (costing  less  than  £10,000) 

Capital  works  costing  less  than  £10,000  are  normally  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor  or  Parks  Superintendent.  The  County  Council’s  approval  in  principle 
must  be  obtained  to  minor  building  works  before  plans  are  prepared. 

(iil)  Maintenance  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

This  work  is  delegated  subject  to  County  standards  and  financial  control. 

(d)  Teaching  Staff 

The  general  position  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  county 
schools  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

Head  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  County  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Council  respectively. 

Head  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  Borough  Council. 

Assistant  Teachers 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  Borough  Council  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
County  Council  to  decide  that  a vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  a new  entrant  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  to  the  articles  of  government  or  rules  of  management  of  individual 
schools  and  to  the  County  Council’s  right  to  require  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  trans- 
fer. 

All  appointments  are  to  the  service  of  the  County  Council  and  subject  to  their 
Standing  Orders  and  conditions  of  service  for  teachers. 

The  establishment  of  teachers  is  controlled  by  County  standards.  Advertise- 
ments for  teaching  staff  are  sent  to  the  County  Education  Officer  for  insertion 
in  the  press. 

The  Borough  Council  may  appoint  a teacher  but  cannot  give  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence with  or  without  salary  without  the  approval  of  the  County  Council. 

The  discretionary  clauses  of  the  Burnham  Report  are  sirnilarly  administered 
by  the  County  Council.  This  sometimes  creates  a difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  because  mature  entrants  to  the  profession  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  other  work  are  apt  to  enquire  about  their  salary  prospects 
as  a teacher  and  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  without  reference  to  the  County 
Council,  and  a long  delay. 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 

, « -r-.  Tf-t IQ^Q  «;qc  qc  frtllnWQ* 


Primary 

Secondary 


Full-time 

Part-time 

(full-time 

equivalent) 

Total 

481 

2 

483 

437 

13 

450 



— 

— 

918 

15 

933 

— 

— 

— 

(e)  Non-Teaching  Staff 

The  appointment  of  Borough  Education  Officer  and  his  Chief  Assistant  are 
made  by  the  County  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  a Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  authorities.  Virtually  all  other  non-teaching  staff  are  appointed  by  the  Borough 
Council,  subject  to  the  control  of  establishments  by  the  County  Council,  to  whose 
service  the  appointments  are  made.  Non-teaching  staff  are  paid  by  the  County 

Treasurer.  , , , t. 

The  number  of  non-teaching  staff  at  present  engaged  on  the  work  of  the  Borough 

Council  is  1,179. 

In  the  course  of  a year  some  1,500  or  more  staff  changes,  appointments,  resigna- 
tions,  transfers,  changes  in  conditions  of  employment,  &c.  have  to  be  notified  to 
the  County  Education  Officer  and  the  Divisional  Finance  Officer. 

The  dismissal  of  staff  is  subject  to  a right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Council. 
This  led  to  difficulties  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council  in  the 
case  of  a kitchen  supervisor  who  was  on  two  consecutive  occasions  given  notice 
of  dismissal  by  the  Divisional  Executive  and  on  each  occasion  was  re-instated  by 
the  County  Council  on  appeal,  following  a quasi-legal  procedure  in  which  represen- 
tatives of  the  Divisional  Executive  felt  themselves  to  be  more  in  the  position  of  defen- 
dants than  the  employee  concerned. 

(/)  Equipment 

Expenditure  on  books,  stationery,  minor  apparatus  and  consumable  teaching 
materials  is  governed  by  County  standards  (capitation  allowances).  There  are  also 
capitation  allowances  for  reference  library  books,  school  prizes  and  school  funds 
and  an  area  allowance  for  extra-mural  activities. 

Expenditure  on  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment  (including  the  larger  items 
of  teaching  equipment)  is  governed  by  item  by  item  budget  control.  This  is  particularly 
restrictive  of  the  Borough  Council,  as  there  is  no  provision  in  the  estimate  of  a 
general  sum  to  spend  at  their  discretion  to  meet  unforseen  needs. 

(g)  School  Meals  Service 

The  total  number  of  staff  employed  in  connection  with  the  School  Meals  Service 
in  Ealing  (excluding  the  School  Meals  Section  of  the  Education  Office)  is  632. 

There  are  at  present  21  kitchens  in  the  Borough  serving  71  separate  dining 
centres  and  the  average  daily  number  of  meals  produced  is  about  14,750. 

(A)  Child  Guidance  Centre 

The  Child  Guidance  Centre  is  closely  linked  with  the  School  Health . Service 
and  through  its  work  with  the  schools,  with  the  local  Education  office.  It  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  a Medical  Director,  who  is  a Psychiatrist  seconded  from  the 
service  of  the  Hospital  Board.  On  its  medical  side  it  works  under  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  for  administrative  purposes  under  that 
of  the  Borough  Education  Officer. 
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In  addition  to  the  Medical  Director,  the  staff  consists  of  the  following: — ■ 

Two  Educational  Psychologists  (in  addition  to  a Senior  or  Borough 
Educational  Psychologist  whose  work  is  more  closely  linked  with  the  Education 
Office) 

1 Psychotherapist. 

3 Psychiatric  Social  Workers. 

3 Clerical  Assistants. 

The  Child  Guidance  Centre  is  staffed  to  provide  a service  for  Health  Area 
No.  7 which  includes  the  Borough  of  Acton  as  well  as  the  Borough  of  Ealing. 
There  is  a sub-centre  in  Northolt. 

(i)  School  Health  Service 

The  administration  of  this  service  is  delegated  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  acting  as  an  Assistant  County  Medical  Officer.  A note 
on  this  service  appears,  therefore,  under  the  main  heading  of  “ Personal  Health 
and  Welfare  ”. 

(J)  Youth  Service 

The  Youth  Sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Committee  includes  representatives 
of  the  voluntary  organisations,  of  teachers  and  of  the  Churches,  and  to  this  Sub- 
committee over  200  youth  clubs  and  organisations  are  affiliated.  The  Youth 
Section  of  the  Education  Office  consists  of  a Youth  Officer,  an  Assistant  Youth 
Officer  and  a Clerical  Assistant  provided  within  the  general  establishment  of  the 
Education  Office. 

The  Youth  Sub-Committee  is  responsible  for  three  provided  Youth  Centres 
and  for  the  field  work  of  eighteen  part-time  Youth  Leaders  and  nineteen  classes 
under  part-time  instructors. 

(k)  Evening  Institutes 

The  Ealing  Evening  Institute  is  under  a full-time  Head  who  is  graded  as  a 
Head  of  Department  (Grade  1).  The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  are  at  Greenford 
Grammar  School  and  classes  are  provided  at  various  centres  throughout  the 
Borough.  In  the  session  from  September  1956  to  July  1957,  3,060  students  were 
enrolled  and  the  total  number  of  student-hours  was  168,710. 

(0  Community  Centres 

The  Further  Education  Sub-Committee  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction 
of  eight  Community  Associations,  of  which  six  have  been  provided  with  Centres. 
These  Community  Associations  have  organised  64  sections  for  the  encouragement 
of  various  purposeful  activities  and  to  them  73  voluntary  bodies  are  affiliated. 

The  Community  Centres  are  staffed  by  four  Wardens  and  two  full-time  Youth 
Leaders.  The  Wardens  are  appointed  to  particular  Centres. 

4.  Non-Delegated  Functions 

(а)  Residential  Special  Schools 

There  are  no  residential  special  schools  in  the  Borough  of  Ealing.  The  ascertain- 
ment and  placing  of  pupils  who  need  residential  treatment  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  School  Health  Service. 

(б)  Technical  Colleges 

The  Ealing  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art  has  recently  been  extended  and 
further  extensions  are  planned.  The  Divisional  Executive  is  represented  on  the 
Governing  Body  and  the  Borough  Education  Officer  is  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 
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(c)  Training  of  Teachers 

There  are  no  establishments  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  Borough  of 
Ealing. 

(d)  Agricultural  Education 

The  Borough  of  Ealing  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  essentially  urban.  There 
are  no  establishments  for  agricultural  education  in  the  Borough. 

(e)  Aids  to  Students 

Aids  to  Students  (other  than  to  pupils  in  primary  or  secondry  schools)  are 
administered  centrally  by  the  County  Council. 

(/)  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  Borough  Council  are  represented  on  Ealing  Y outh  Employment  Committee. 
There  are  two  youth  employment  bureaux  in  the  Borough,  with  a staff  of  eight. 

n.  To  save  repetition,  this  section  contains  a description,  as  well  as  an  analysis 
of  defects  to  which  the  Borough  Council  wish  to  draw  attention,  with  minor  excep- 
tions noted  above.  Only  defects  due  to  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the 
area  are  mentioned.  Although  individual  defects  may  be  susceptible  of  remedy, 
as  mentioned  in  this  section,  the  Borough  Council’s  firm  view  is  that  only  the  remedy 
mentioned  in  section  ni  below  will  result  in  a wholly  satisfactory  service. 

The  numbers  and  headings  in  this  section  follow  those  in  Section  I. 

2.  Finance 

The  Borough  Council  find  the  form  of  financial  control  exercised  by  the  County 
Council  to  be  extremely  hampering  and  restrictive.  They  cannot  do  anything 
which  involves  the  spending  of  money  without  reference  to  the  County  Council 
unless  they  have  foreseen  the  need  for  the  particular  item  of  expenditure  in  their 
estimates,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  County  Council.  Since  the  estimates 
have  to  be  prepared  about  eighteen  months  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  to 
which  they  apply  it  is  not  surprising  that  needs  sometimes  arise  for  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made. 

The  Ealing  Borough  Council  do  not  believe  that  the  great  detail  in  which  the 
County  Council  exercise  financial  control  is  either  necessary  or  desirable,  or  that  it 
saves  money.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  convinced  that  the  complicated  budget 
and  financial  procedure  which  it  involves  must  waste  money  in  time  and  manpower 
Divisional  Executives  would  be  unlikely  to  spend  more  if  they  were  given  greater 
spending  discretion  within  total  sums  subject  to  the  overall  control  of  the  County 
■Council  under  a limited  number  of  broad  headings.  Even  if  they  did  it  would  be 
money  spent  directly  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  not  wasted  in  unnecessarily 
complicated  administration. 

3.  Delegated  Functions 

(b)  Development  Plans  and  Establishment  or  Discontinuance  of  Schools 

These  matters  might  be  dealt  with  more  expeditiously  and  with  the  same  result 
if  the  Borough  Cotmcil  were  enabled  to  submit  their  proposals  directly  to  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

(c)  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  School  Premises 
(i)  Major  building  projects  (costing  more  than  £10,000) 

The  County  Architect’s  Department  has  been  very  hard  pressed  with  the  heavy 
post  war  building  programme  in  Middlesex,  and  there  have  been  considerable 
delays.  Most  of  the  local  surveyors  in  the  former  Part  III  areas  have  long  experience 
of  school  building  before  1945,  and  might  have  made  a valuable  contribution  in  the 
post-war  period.  In  Ealing  25  new  elementary  schools  or  departments,  including 
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eight  senior  schools,  were  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  between 
1926  and  1939. 

(ii)  Minor  Building  Works  (costing  less  than  £10,000) 

The  procedure  in  connection  with  minor  capital  works  is  cumbersome  and  leads 
to  unnecessary  delays.  These  arise  from  the  fact  that  plans  prepared  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor  in  consultation  with  the  Borough  Education  Officer,  and  approved  by  the 
Borough  Council,  are  subsequently  examined  in  detail  by  the  County  Architect 
and  the  County  Education  Officer  before  submission  to  the  County  Council.  In 
some  instances,  this  “second  opinion”  may  be  of  value,  but  in  the  view  of  the  Borough 
Council  the  general  waste  of  time  and  duplication  of  effort  which  it  entails  is  too 
high  a price  to  pay  for  it.  County  Boroughs  with  much  smaller  resources  than  the 
Borough  of  Ealing  are  able  to  submit  their  proposals  direct  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  proposals  would  have  been  any  better 
if  they  had  been  first  submitted  to  the  Councils  of  the  Counties  in  which  the  County 
Boroughs  happen  to  be  situated. 

(d)  Teaching  Staff 

The  present  procedure  for  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  teachers  is  cum- 
bersome and  impersonal.  A more  personal  and  more  efficient  service  could  be  pro- 
vided under  local  arrangements. 

(e)  Non-Teaching  Staff 

While  the  arrangements  outlined  in  Section  I may  be  inevitable  under  existing 
legislation,  it  is  not  a satisfactory  basis  for  the  employment  of  the  staff  which  the 
Borough  Council  needs  to  discharge  its  functions.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Borough 
Council  that  the  staff  so  employed  should  be  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  Council 
as  Divisional  Executive.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  position  of  an 
officer  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  County  Council  but  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  Borough  Council.  Such  an  officer  is  particularly  in  difficulty  when  a dispute 
or  a difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County 
Coimcil. 

(0  Community  Centres 

Two  matters  arise  under  this  heading: — firstly  the  Borough  Council  consider 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  if  the  four  wardens  at  present  appointed 
to  particular  community  centres  were  regarded  as  a staff  for  the  six  centres,  to  be 
assigned  for  duties  in  them  from  time  to  time  according  to  need.  The  County 
Council  have  refused  to  accept  a proposal  to  this  end.  This  is  surely  a matter  which 
the  Borough  Council  should  be  allowed  to  decide. 

Secondly,  a recent  legal  decision  against  the  Borough  Council  in  an  action  they 
brought  against  the  Minister  and  the  County  Council,  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Schemes,  while  delegating  power  to  establish  and  manage  community  centres, 
leave  the  County  Council  with  the  right  to  discontinue  them,  against  the  wishes 
of  the  local  people.  The  Borough  Council  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  delegation 
of  this  service  is  meaningless. 

4.  Non-Delegated  Functions 
(/)  Youth  Employment  Service 

This  is  a personal  service  which  would  be  better  administered  under  a truly 
local  control.  County  control  leads  to  irritating  delays,  and  the  hampering  of  the 
local  Committee  in  its  efforts  to  provide  a service  in  accordance  with  local  needs. 

TIT.  The  Borough  Council  should  become  the  Education  authority  for  all 
Education  services.  Education  is  essentially  a personal  service  in  which  local  know- 
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ledge  and  ready  availability  to  the  people  for  whom  the  service  is  provided  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

Those  establishments  such  as  Ealing  Technical  College,  which  are  too  big 
to  serve  Ealing’s  requirements  alone,  and  those  services  such  as  teacher  training, 
which  would  in  any  event  be  better  provided  for  a larger  area,  should  be  the  subject 
of  joint  arrangements  between  Ealing  and  other  autonomous  education  authorities. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-Houses  and  Bathing  Places  (including  Old  People’s  Laundry) 

I.  The  Borough  Council  provide  four  indoor  swimming  pools,  laundry  facilities 
slipper  baths,  medical  baths  and  foam  baths. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

I.  Main  watercourses  are  regularly  cleansed  and  inspected  by  the  Corporation 
throughout  the  year. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

1.  The  work  of  disinfestation  and  disinfecting  premises  and  articles  not  requiring 
steam  disinfection  is  carried  out  by  staff  employed  in  the  Borough’s  Public  Health 
Department.  Articles  requiring  steam  disinfection  are  taken  to  the  Hammersmith 
Cleansing  Station,  Scotts  Road,  Hammersmith.  The  Borough  Council  previously 
carried  out  their  steam  disinfection  at  Claypond’s  Hospital  which  at  one  time  was 
the  Borough’s  Isolation  Hospital.  When  the  Hospital  was  closed  for  Isolation  pur- 
poses the  steam  disinfector  was  discontinued. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  Regulations  regarding  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  are  in  operation  and  as 
far  as  the  Borough  is  concerned  divide  themselves  into  two  heads : — 

(i)  Drainage  from  the  premises  themselves  of  trade  waste. 

(ii)  Treatment  of  trade  waste  itself. 

The  former  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  latter  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  The  Ealing  Borough  Council  Mortuary  was  destroyed  by  enemy  action  during 
the  war  and  from  time  to  time  plans  have  been  before  the  Council  for  an  alternative 
mortuary.  The  present  arrangement  is  that  the  Acton  mortuary  is  available  to  the 
Ealing  Borough  Council  at  a charge  of  one  pound  (£1)  per  body. 

n.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  arrangement  with  Acton  mortuary  may  at 
some  time  in  the  future  terminate,  should  it  be  found  that  the  facilities  at  Acton 
are  insufficient  to  provide  accommodation  for  other  Boroughs. 

HI.  The  remedy  is  in  the  Borough  Council’s  hands,  viz.,  to  provide  a mortuary, 
but  they  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  do  so  because  they  have  hoped  that  the  County 
Council  would  seek  statutory  power  to  provide  a Coroner’s  Court  in  Ealing,  when 
the  Borough  Council  would  provide  the  mortuary  on  an  adjoining  site. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  The  Borough  Council  provide  public  conveniences  on  the  highways,  in  parks 
and  in  other  public  places. 
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Refuse  Collection  and  Refuse  Disposal 

I.  Weekly  collections  of  refuse  are  made  by  direct  labour. 

Trade  refuse  is  collected  from  factories,  shops  and  business  premises,  and  a 
charge  is  made  for  this  service  according  to  the  quantity  collected. 

Approximately  48,000  tons  of  refuse  are  collected  annually.  The  refuse,  after 
the  extraction  of  dust  and  salvage  materials,  is  transported  to  a tip  at  West  Drayton. 
Approximately  3,000  tons  of  materials  are  salvaged  per  aimum.  Paper  and  tins  are 
pressed  and  baled.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  these  materials  is  approximately 
£23,000  per  annum. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

See  under  “ Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws  ”. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  Drainage  of  premises  throughout  the  Borough  is  by  separate  sewers  for  soil  and 
surface  water. 

Soil  sewers,  vested  in  the  Corporation,  connect  with  the  County  Council’s 
trunk  sewers,  leading  to  their  Mogden  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Twickenham. 

The  Corporation’s  surface  water  sewers  gravitate  to  the  Grand  Union  Canal 
and  natural  watercourses. 


Street  Qeansing 

I.  The  Borough  includes  185|-  miles  of  roads  on  which  scavenging  is  carried  out  by 
the  Borough  Council  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  Middlesex  County 
Council  are  responsible  for  16  miles  of  Trunk  Roads  and  County  Roads,  and  the 
remaining  169J  miles  cleansed  by  the  Borough  Council  include  just  under  22  miles 
of  Trunk  Roads  and  County  Roads,  the  remainder  being  District  Roads. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  The  Corporation  nominate  members  to  the  Ealing  and  Old  Brentford  Burial 
Board.  The  Board’s  land  available  for  burial  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 

The  Corporation  hold  64  acres  of  land  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  Borough, 
for  a burial  ground  and  crematorium,  and  are  at  present  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  a private  cemetery  in  the  Greenford  area  of  the  Borough. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  and  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

I.  The  Parks  Department  of  Ealing  Corporation  is  an  autonomous  one,  its  Superin- 
tendent being  designated  a chief  ofScer  answerable  directly  to  the  various  Committees 
of  the  Borough  Council.  In  addition  to  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  the  Department 
administers  Allotments,  Highway  Open  Spaces,  Street  Trees  and  Housing  Estate 
Open  Spaces  for  the  Borough  Council,  and  School  Playing  Fields  for  the  County 
Council. 

Staff— Establishment  OfScers — 17 

Manual— 278  Total— 295 


Statistics 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces — 62  areas,  covering  1,068  acres. 

Allotments — 51  sites,  4,312  plots,  covering  19T3  acres. 

Schools — 62  gardens,  23  playing  fields,  covering  150  acres  approx. 

Highways — Grass  verges,  open  spaces  and  street  trees  of  District  and  County 
Roads  and  1 Trunk  Road. 
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Housing  Estates — Grass  frontages,  open  spaces  and  surrounds. 

Gunnersbury  Park — Measuring  186  acres  and  governed  by  a Joint  Committee 
of  which  Ealing  Borough  Council  nominate  more  than  half  the  members, 
is  just  outside  the  Borough  boundary. 

A major  sports  ground  and  one  golf  course,  included  in  the  above  figures, 

are  held  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and  other  small 

pieces  of  land  also  included  have  been  appropriated  under  that  Act  from  time 

to  time. 

n.  The  only  defect  experienced  in  the  service  provided  by  the  Parks  Department 
is  in  the  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  maintenance  of  school  gardens  and  school 
playing  fields. 

The  County  Council  require  the  staff  and  equipment  kept  as  an  entirely  separate 
unit  from  the  General  Parks  Staff.  The  two  sections  work  different  hours  and  there 
are  variations  in  working  conditions.  There  can  be  no  transfer  of  men  temporarily 
from  one  section  to  another  according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  There  can  be 
no  interchange  of  machinery  and  general  equipment  except  by  hiring,  resulting  in 
a certain  amount  of  duplication  of  equipment  which  would  otherwise  be  jointly 
shared. 

On  the  financial  side  details  of  expenditure  on  maintenance  for  the  current  year 
and  all  estimated  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  have  to  be  compiled 
six  months  before  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year.  This  inevitably  results  in 
a certain  amount  of  conjecture.  Capital  expenditure  on  new  machinery  is  similarly 
affected  and  in  the  meantime,  considerable  variations  in  prices  may  occur. 

TTT  If  the  Borough  Council  were  to  become  the  Education  authority,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  draft  of  their  evidence  relating  to  that  service,  the  defects  noted  above 
would  no  longer  exist. 

If  the  Borough  Council  are  not  to  become  the  Education  authority,  then  the 
arrangement  for  compiling  estimates  of  expenditure  should  be  eased.  Economy 
would  result  if  the  staff  and  equipment  who  are  engaged  on  maintenance  of  school 
gardens  and  school  playing  fields  were  integrated  with  the  general  Parks  Department 
staff  and  equipment,  and  the  County  Council  charged  their  proportionate  cost  of  the 
Department  based  upon  labour  and  materials. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

I.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  carry  out  all  duties  in  connection  with  the 
pollution  of  the  River  Brent,  and  notify  the  Corporation  of  any  pollution  arising 
through  the  Council’s  sewers  discharging  into  the  River  Brent.  Public  Health 
Inspectors  then  trace  any  source  of  pollution  so  notified  and  take  the  appropriate 
informal  or  statutory  action  to  prevent  a recurrence. 

HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

I.  The  Borough  Council,  as  housing  authority,  have  built  a large  number  of  estates, 
varied  in  nature  and  type,  ranging  from  bungalows  and  old  people’s  homes  to  multi- 
storey blocks  of  flats  (maximum  eight  storeys,  complete  with  lifts,  domestic  hot  water 
and  central  heating  supplies).  1,853  dwellings  were  erected  pre-war,  and  3,542 
between  1st  April,  1945  and  31st  March,  1958,  excluding  645  pre-fabricated  bunga- 
lows. 

II.  In  Ealing,  the  demand  for  housing  accommodation  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
with  the  limited  land  available  for  development.  Ealing  is  a favourite  residential 
area.  The  Borough  Council’s  housing  problem  is  linked  with  the  labour  demand 
both  existing  and  potential  in  Greater  London. 
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III.  The  Borough’s  housing  problem  will  depend  for  its  ultimate  solution  on 
the  decentralisation  of  development  and  premises  which  are  the  main  employers 
of  labour. 


Slum  Clearance 

I.  All  duties  under  the  Slum  Clearance  Provisions  of  the  Housing  Acts,  including 
rehousing  of  displaced  tenants,  are  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  through  the 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committees. 

Ealing  has  some  slums,  but  very  few  compared  with  other  areas.  Premises 
are  acquired  and  closing  orders  made  under  programme,  and  proposals  for  the 
commencement  of  a Redevelopment  Area  in  the  centre  of  the  Borough  are  being 
considered. 

II.  The  defect  in  a scheme  of  this  kind  is  the  lack  of  discretion  which  is  given  to 
a Local  Authority  to  operate  slum  clearance  and  re-development  schemes.  It  is 
admitted  that  certain  slum  areas  should  be  cleared  immediately,  but  there  are  grades 
of  slum  property,  and  in  many  cases  where  the  premises  are  only  on  the  fringe  of 
such  types  of  property,  and  occupied  by  old  persons,  discretion  given  to  a Local 
Authority  to  permit  these  to  remain  occupied  for  a limited  number  of  years  would 
considerably  ease  the  position  of  these  old  people,  both  financially  and  otherwise, 
and  tend  to  solve  the  housing  problem  which  becomes  immediate  when  demolition 
has  to  take  place. 

ni.  More  discretion  in  the  handling  of  slum  property  which  would  prevent 
unsatisfactory  patching  up  and  the  continuation  of  undesirable  development. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  and  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

1.  The  Corporation’s  principal  activity  in  this  field  has  been  to  advance  monies, 
subject  to  valuation,  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  new  property,  existing  property 
as  single  family  units  and  multiple-occupied,  and  in  respect  of  new  property  under 
construction  by  advances  during  construction.  4,442  mortgagors  have  been  assisted 
to  purchase  their  dwellings  in  this  way,  and  at  31st  March,  1957,  £2,088,839  was 
outstanding  on  loan. 

The  above  applies  to  freehold  property,  and  leasehold  property  with  not  less 
than  between  30  and  40  years  to  ran. 

In  addition,  grants  and  loans  (either  separately  or  together)  are  made  in  respect 
of  improvements  to  existing  properties. 

The  Borough  Council  have  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  two  Housing 
Associations  providing  homes  for  old  people. 

II.  High  interest  rates,  reducing  money  available,  has  caused  housing  authorities 
to  restrict  their  activities  very  much  in  this  field,  and  at  the  moment  no  advances 
are  being  made  by  Ealing  Corporation,  but  grants  and/or  loans  in  respect  of  im- 
provements are  operating. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  In  all  cases  of  development  plans  are  required  by  the  Borough  Council  in  order 
that  proposals  may  comply  with  the  regulations  covering  buildings  and  bye-laws. 
The  bye-laws  apply  in  general  to  the  construction,  nature  of  materials  and  their 
application,  and  stability  of  the  structure. 

II  and  ni.  Practical  difiiculties  in  the  application  of  the  Model  Bye-laws  relating 
to  alternative  materials  and  methods  of  construction,  and  discrepancies  between  the 
bye-laws  and  Codes  of  Practice,  could  be  overcome  by  a revision  of  the  Model  (to 
which  local  authorities  are  in  practice  required  to  adhere).  Delay  and  other  difiicul- 
ties of  enforcement  would  require  amending  legislation. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Foreword 

Prior  to  1948,  Ealing  was  autonomous  in  practically  all  public  health  powers, 
only  some  Food  and  Drugs  Act  work  and  the  tuberculosis  services  being  administered 
by  the  County  Council.  These  Public  Health  powers  were  exercised  to  their  fullest 
extent  and  Ealing  maintained  an  Isolation  Hospital  (Clayponds,  whieh  also  took 
patients  from  Brentford  and  Chiswick)  and  a Maternity  Hospital  (Perivale)  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  All  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  powers  were  implemented  and  in  view  of  the  special  character  of  the  district 
it  was  possible  to  design  schemes  for  experimental  purposes,  such  as  Ealing  Shoe 
Scheme,  designed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  foot  defects  by  school  children, 
which  would  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  a large  County  organisation  where  uniformity 
is  necessarily  the  keynote.  It  has  been  possible  to  continue  this  policy  only  on  the 
few  powers  left  to  the  Borough  as  a local  sanitary  authority,  and  both  the  Ealing 
Qean  Food  scheme  and  the  Ealing  Incontinent  Laundry  scheme  are  examples  of  the 
type  of  experimental  work  which  are  only  possible  through  a local  government 
unit  of  reasonable  size  which  will  function  to  the  best  advantage  for  its  own  type  of 
resident  and  locality. 

The  health  and  personal  welfare  services  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
prior  to  1948,  were  largely  institutional  (Public  Assistance  hospital.  Sanatoria, 
Casual  Wards,  Mental  Institutions,  Residential  Schools,  Old  People’s  Homes). 
The  greater  part  of  this  work  was  transferred  to  Regional  Hospital  Boards,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Boroughs  in  Middlesex  transferred  their  Isolation  and  Maternity 
hospitals  to  the  same  bodies.  At  this  time  Parliament  decided  to  transfer  all  mater- 
nity and  child  welfare  powers  from  the  Boroughs  to  the  County  Councils,  and  whilst 
this  may  well  have  been  sound  policy  in  districts  where  either  no  services  or  poor 
services  were  functioning  this  did  not  apply  in  Ealing,  where  the  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  services  were  of  very  high  calibre.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  were 
naturally  inexperienced  in  the  work  and  have  been  compelled  to  set  up  a large 
expensive  machine  of  administration  to  supervise  the  work  of  districts  which  had 
for  many  years  been  perfectly  capable  of  managing  their  own  health  services  without 
supervision.  Undoubtedly  this  duplication  of  supervisory  and  administrative 
services  was  not  only  wasteful  but  also  led  to  dissatisfaction  and  a certain  discontent 
among  the  absorbed  ofBcers.  The  cost  of  the  services  increased  without  evidence 
of  any  improvement. 

The  services  which  have  been  County  Council  services  from  their  commencement 
such  as  Mental  Health  Services,  Children’s  Etepartment  and  Welfare  Department, 
are  competently  administered  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  units  of  from 
100,000  to  300,000  in  size,  but  would  be  better  handled  in  close  association  with  the 
other  health  services  in  districts  where  the  local  character  of  the  people  and  the  district 
is  understood. 

The  high  costs  of  administration  at  Central  OfBce  are  largely  due  to  duplication 
of  work  which  has  already  been  done  locally.  If  the  central  office  were  discontinued 
there  would  of  course  have  to  be  some  increase  in  local  staff  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  costs  of  this  increase  would  only  be  a fraction  of  the  £241,000 
a year  now  being  spent  on  central  administration,  which  should  be  compared  with  the 
sum  of  £286,000  spent  on  local  administration  a year  for  the  whole  10  areas. 

The  10  areas  referred  to  are  those  into  which  the  County  is  divided  by  the  County 
Council  for  health  administration,  each  area  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Area 
Health  Committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  County  Council,  Borough  and 
District  Councils  in  the  area,  hospital  management  committees,  and  members 
nominated  by  certain  bodies,  such  as  the  Royal  College  of  Midwives.  Ealing  is 
joined  with  Acton  to  constitute  the  Local  Health  Area.  The  Area  Health  Committees 
discharge  most  of  their  functions  by  way  of  recommendations  to  the  County 
Health  Committee  or  one  of  its  Sub-Committees,  none  of  which  the  Area  Medical 
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OflScer  attends.  The  part  played  by  the  Borough  Council  representatives  in  the 
County  Council’s  health  service  is  thus  small  and  unimportant. 

There  is  a definite  futility  in  the  Area  Health  Committee,  who  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  know  local  conditions  and  whose  dehberations  and  recommendations 
are  over-ruled  by  the  County  Health  Conunittee  composed  of  people  most  of 
whom  have  no  knowledge  of  local  affairs. 

There  is  a stultifying  effect  on  a go-ahead  Borou^  whose  plans  are  vetoed  by 
the  County  Health  Committee  because  of  the  possibility  that  any  expenditure 
entailed  may  have  to  be  multiplied  by  ten. 

There  have  been  gross  and  unwarranted  delays  in  getting  projects  under  way 
or  even  large  repairs,  even  when  the  need  for  such  has  never  been  in  question.  As 
an  example,  discussion  of  the  building  of  a new  clinic  at  S.E.  Northolt  was  begun 
as  long  ago  as  1951.  By  early  1958  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  submit  official 
plans  to  the  Ministry. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  The  National  Health  Service  Acts 

I.  These  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  since  1948.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough  of  Ealing  is  also  an  Area  Medical  Officer 
of  the  County  Council,  and  undetrakes  “ Day  to  Day  ” supervision  of  the  County 
Council’s  services  in  Ealing.  These  are  as  follows : Child  Welfare,  Midwifery  Service, 
Home  Nursing  Service,  Day  Nurseries,  Home  Helps,  Health  Visiting,  School 
Medical  Services. 

Nine  health  clinics  are  maintained  within  the  Borough,  with  a tenth  clinic 
under  consideration  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  South  East  Northolt.  Two  day  nurseries, 
one  with  50  places  and  the  other  with  40  places,  are  provided. 

The  staff  employed  in  Ealing  includes  7 assistant  medical  officers,  6 dental 
officers,  4 supervisory  nursing  officers,  23  health  visitors,  9 district  midwives,  29 
home  nurses,  7 clinic  nurses,  7 dental  attendants,  2 physiotherapists,  2 speech  thera- 
pists, 1 audiometer  operator,  1 home  help  organiser  with  2 assistants,  105  home 
helps  and  34  clerical  officers. 

During  1957,  9,198  children  under  five  years  of  age  made  46,487  attendances 
at  the  health  clinics,  and  2,619  expectant  mothers  made  13,695  attendances;  the 
domiciliary  midwives  attended  627  home  confinements;  the  home  helps  assisted 
1,370  cases;  the  home  nurses  made  87,731  visits  to  give  nursing  care  in  the  patients’ 
homes;  the  health  visitors  made  36,394  home  visits,  and  the  dentists  dealt  with 
9,615  patients. 

Other  services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  are  dealt  with  by  special 
Departments  of  the  County  Council,  e.g.,  the  old  people’s  homes  by  the  Welfare 
Department,  the  mental  cases  by  the  Mental  Welfare  Department  of  the  Health 
Department,  convalescent  homes  by  a branch  of  the  County  Council’s  Health 
Department  centrally. 

n.  Since  1948,  no  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Ealing  services  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Act.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  steps 
for  experimental  or  new  schemes  are  welcomed  since  they  may  involve  action  through- 
out the  rest  of  Middlesex  being  found  necessary.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Ealing  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  work  is  unable  to  present  a personal  picture 
of  local  conditions  direct  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Local  Health  Authority. 

Mental  Health  Services 

I.  These  are  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council. 

There  are  26  Mental  Welfare  Officers  who  are  “ duly  authorised  ” to  undertake 
the  statutory  duties.  These  are  attached  to  five  divisional  offices,  the  divisions 
being  based  upon  the  catchment  areas  of  mental  hospitals  to  which  patients  requiring 
hospital  treatment  for  mental  disorder  are  admitted.  Ealing  is  in  the  West  Central 
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Division  with  the  office  on  the  Great  West  Road,  Brentford.  In  addition  to  the 
dtjly  authorised  officers  there  is  attached  to  each  division  a psychiatric  social  worker. 

A community  organisation  for  care  and  training  of  mental  defectives  is  in 
operation  and  it  is  carried  out  by  medical  staff  who  have  speciaUsed  experience. 

There  are  eleven  training  schools  and  practical  training  centres  in  the  County, 
the  nearest  to  Ealing  being  at  Brentford. 

These  services  are  not  linked  with  the  other  health  services,  except  at  the 
Westminster  offices.  As  the  county  is  not  divided  into  10  areas  as  for  other  services 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  amalgamate  into  the  present  areas  without  re-organisation, 
There  is  a strong  case  for  linking  all  health  services  together  under  one  supervision. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  This  is  under  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  County  Council  and  is  divorced 
from  the  general  health  department’s  work.  The  Welfare  Areas  (10)  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  health  areas  (Ealing  is  added  to  Acton  to  form  Area  7).  An  Area 
Welfare  Officer  and  Deputy  work  in  each  area.  The  work  covers  Blind  Persons 
Care  and  other  Disabled  persons,  as  well  as  Residential  Accommodation  for  aged 
persons,  temporary  accommodation  for  homeless,  and  protection  of  property, 
n.  This  work  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  reports  of  Health  Visitors  on  aged 
persons,  the  visits  of  Health  Inspectors  regarding  the  possible  use  of  Section  47,  and 
the  need  for  home  help  care  (80  per  cent,  of  their  use  is  for  aged)  that  it  would  seem 
logical  and  economical  to  absorb  this  work  into  that  of  a Local  Health  Authority 
Health  service  rather  than  maintain  a separate  department. 


Care  of  Children 

I.  The  care  of  children  who  are  not  living  with  their  parents  or  close  relations  is 
the  responsibility  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  County  Council  and  a Children’s 
Officer  is  responsible  centrally  for  the  administration  throughout  the  County.  A 
local  officer  in  each  of  the  10  Areas  is  responsible  for  the  field  work  within  the  Area, 
i.e.,  investigation  of  applications  from  parents  and  others  for  children  to  be  taken 
into  care:  for  the  supervision  of  children  who  are  boarded  out  and  for  the  operation 
of  Child  Life  Protection  under  the  1936  Public  Health  Act:  to  act  as  co-ordinating 
officer  for  children  suspected  of  being  ill-treated  in  their  own  homes. 

The  management  and  supervision  of  Children’s  Homes  and  Nurseries  is  carried 
out  by  the  Central  Office  Staff  and  places  are  allocated  by  them. 

The  hygiene  and  general  medical  supervision  of  the  children  is  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Health  Department. 

H.  (a)  Children  are  placed  with  foster  parents  who  are  vetted  by  officers  of  the 
Children’s  Department  but  no  information  regarding  these  is  sought  from  the  Health 
Department.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Health  Visitors  have  knowledge  about 
these  foster  parents  and  would  not  recommend  them  as  suitable. 

(i)  Confusion  can  arise  from  the  triple  supervision  of  nurseries  by  an  Officer 
of  the  Children’s  Department,  a Medical  Officer  of  the  Health  Department  and  the 
General  Practitioner.  Conflicting  advice  can  inadvertently  be  given  to  the  Matron. 

(c)  The  Children’s  Officer  is  not  the  best  person  to  be  appointed  as  " Co- 
ordinating Officer  ” as  she  has  no  means  of  knowing  of  the  case  until  brought  to 
her  notice  by  the  Health  Visitor  and  she  is  then  at  a disadvantage  as  much  work 
has  already  been  done  by  the  social  workers  before  the  time  arises  for  action  to  be 
taken. 
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Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

I.  Applications  from  prospective  Child  Minders  and  proprietors  of  private  day 
nurseries  are  dealt  with,  by  the  Local  Area  Health  OiHce. 

A visit  is  paid  by  a member  of  the  Health  staff  and  a report  made  to  the  Area 
Health  Committee.  If  the  Committee  approve  the  application  the  necessary  statutory 
letter  and  certificate  of  registration  are  sent  to  the  applicant  by  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council  and  a register  is  kept  by  him. 

The  Area  Health  Committee  is  not  empowered  to  refuse  an  application  for 
registration  of  Child  Minder  or  Day  Nursery  or  to  impose  conditions  regarding 
a private  day  nursery  other  than  that  limiting  the  number  of  children  to  be  admitted. 
A recommendation  for  refusal  must  be  referred  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
County  Council. 

II.  Difficulties  of  administration  lie  in  the  Act  itself  which  in  some  places  is 
ambiguous  and  clumsy  in  application.  For  instance — ^no  one  has  yet  defined  the 
term  “ A substantial  part  of  the  day  ” although  the  Ministry  of  Health  are  said  to 
have  stated  that  3 hours  could  be  so  called. 

No  conditions  may  be  made  in  registering  a child  minder  other  than  that  limiting 
the  number  of  children.  To  circumvent  this  it  has  become  necessary  to  tell  the 
applicant  that  her  application  will  not  be  recommended  unless  such  a thing  is  done. 
This  may  involve  her  in  some  expense  which  she  may  have  to  incur  without  any 
assurance  that  the  Committee  will  then  approve. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  Entirely  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council. 

II.  Functions  satisfactorily. 

Health  Education 

I.  At  present  it  is  the  responsibility  of : — 

(а)  The  County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

(б)  The  Borough  Council  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

n.  The  situation  is,  therefore,  that  in  the  Borough  both  bodies  are  engaged 
in  the  same  work  with  theoretically  no  co-ordination.  The  fact  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is,  at  present,  also  the  Area  Medical  Officer,  prevents  duplication 
but  this  will  not  necessarily  always  be  so. 

School  Health  Service 

I.  The  Borough,  as  an  excepted  district,  has  delegated  powers  with  regard  to  day-to- 
day  administration  of  the  School  Health  Service.  Special  education,  however,  is 
provided  by  the  County  Council. 

II.  The  part  of  the  services  run  by  the  Borough  Council  under  these  powers 
functions  satisfactorily.  The  arrangements  for  special  education,  however,  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  for  this  are : — 

(а)  Ealing  School  Medical  Officers  have,  as  a general  rule,  no  knowledge  of  the 
special  schools  for  which  they  are  recommending  children. 

(б)  Once  children  are  admitted  to  special  schools  contact  with  them  is  lost. 

(c)  In  many  instances  Ealing  children  receive  unfavourable  priority  for  place- 
ment compared  with  children  from  the  area  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

(.(0  Unnecessary  centralisation  of  this  sort  increases  administration  costs. 

III.  The  Borough  Council  should  have  powers  to  provide  special  education. 
The  sort  of  arrangement  envisaged  is : — 
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(a)  In  three  categories  there  are  sufficient  Ealing  children  to  merit  the  Borough 
providing  a school.  These  are: — 

Educationally  sub-normal 

Maladjusted 

Physically  handicapped 

(b)  In  four  categories; — 

Partially  sighted  

Partially  deaf  

Delicate  

Speech  defects  8 

numbers  are  sufficient  for  neighbouring  boroughs  each  to  provide  one  category 
and  admission  to  each  other’s  children  would  be  on  a reciprocal  basis.  Thus, 
Ealing  already  has  a Speech  Class  which  would  be  easily  enlarged  to  a Speech  School 

as  her  contribution.  . 

(c)  In  three  categories  numbers  are  so  small  or  techniques  so^  specialised  that 
arrangements  would  always  be  more  satisfactory  on  a national  basis.  These  are:— 

Blind  4 

Deaf 13 

Epileptic  1 

An  arrangement  of  this  nature  would  provide  more  satisfactory  care  of  handi- 
capped children  and  considerably  reduce  administration  costs. 


Food  and  Drugs 

I On  4th  My,  1939,  the  Minister  of  Health  made  a direction  under  section  64  of  the 
Food  and  Dmgs  Act,  1938,  making  the  County  Council  the  Food  and  Drugs 
authority  for  Ealing  and  other  areas  of  the  County  where,  but  for  that  direction, 
the  Borough  or  District  Council  would  have  been  the  authority.  The  County  Council 
are  therefore  responsible  for: — 

{a)  Sampling  of  food. 

(6)  Labelling  of  food. 

(c)  Offences  in  connection  with  the  adulteration  of  milk. 

Id)  Restrictions  on  use  of  special  designations  of  Milk;  Milk  (Special  Designa- 
tion) Regulations. 

This  includes  the  licensing  of  pasteurising  plants. 

(e)  Appointment  of  Public  Analyst. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  all  Public  Health  Inspectors  are,  by  virtue 
of  their  appointment,  authorised  officers  for  all  purposes  of  the  Act  (Section  86(2)). 

The  Borough  Council  are  responsible,  inter  alia,  for  dealing  with  unsound  food, 
but  the  County  Council  are  responsible  for  dealing  with  food  not  of  the  nature, 
substance  or  quality  demanded. 

The  Borough  Council  administer  the  Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations  governing 
the  hygienic  condition  of  dairy  premises,  and  also  register  dairies  and  ptuveyors 
of  milk,  but  the  County  Council  administer  the  Milk  (Special  Designation)  Refla- 
tions, which  necessitates  the  County  Council  licensing  pasteurising  plants  in  dairies. 
The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  prohibition  of  sale  of  milk  from  diseased 
cows,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  cream  substitutes. 

H.  The  above  is  not  a full  description  of  the  arrangements,  but  sufficient  is 
said  to  show  that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  and  much  confusion  to  the 
public  and  those  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  is  caused. 

TTT  The  Minister  took  power,  by  section  84(3)  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1955,  repealing  and  replacing  the  1938  Act,  to  revoke  an  Order  such  as  that 
constituting  the  County  Council  the  Food  and  Drugs  authority  for  Ealing.  An 
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Application  for  such  a revocation  has  not  yet  been  made  by  the  Borough  Council, 
who  are  awaiting  the  result  of  joint  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Middlesex 
Borough  and  District  Council’s  Association,  representing  other  Borough  and  Dis- 
trict Councils  as  well  as  EaUng,  who  are  similarly  affected.  No  doubt  an  Order  will 
be  applied  for  in  due  course  for  Ealing,  and  if  granted,  will  partly  remedy  the 
position.  If  the  Borough  Council  were  made  the  authority  governing  all  aspects 
of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk,  which  are  at  present  supervised  by  the  County 
Council,  this  would  be  a logical  further  step,  but  would  require  legislation. 

ITT.  The  Borough  Council’s  views  on  how  the  majority  of  the  defects  above  noted  may 
be  remedied. 

The  Borough  Council’s  complaints  against  the  local  government  organisation 
of  Public  Health  arise  almost  entirely  from  the  remote  control  by  the  County 
Council  of  the  personal  health  services.  Most  of  their  dissatisfaction  would  dis- 
appear if  they  were  made  the  authority  for  the  personal  health  services.  This  is 
one  of  the  two  major  reforms  which  the  Borough  Council  consider  necessary,  the 
other  being  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Borough  Council  consider  that  they  could  and  should  be  made  the  local 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  following  Acts. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Part  HI. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  ’VI  relating  to  nursing  homes,  laboratories 
and  mortuaries. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VH  relating  to  notification  of  births  and 
child  life  protection. 

Midwives  Act,  1951. 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948. 

Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 

Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Act,  1941. 

Pharmacy  Acts,  1953  and  1954. 

They  could  also  with  advantage  be  made  the  local  authority  for  a variety  of 
nuisances  and  sanitary  matters,  and  matters  connected  with  diseases  of  animals 
and  the  prevention  of  pests,  all  of  which  are  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council.  They  would  propose  that  they  should  be  the  authority  under  the  Children 
Act,  1948,  Part  V,  and  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  except  insofar  as 
it  deals  with  ambulance  services,  which  are  better  administered  over  a wider  area, 
though  in  a Borough  the  size  of  Ealing  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  provide 
an  efficient  and  economical  ambulance  service. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

I.  The  Local  Planning  Authority  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  is 
the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and  certain  powers  are  delegated.  A copy  of  the 
Scheme  of  Delegation*  accompanies  this  evidence. 

The  Minister  has  approved  the  Development  Plan  for  Middlesex. 

The  general  arrangement  is  that  all  planning  applications  received  by  the 
Borough  Council  are  forwarded  to  the  County  Planning  Officer,  who  divides  them 
into  three  categories : — 

(1)  Excepted  applications,  viz.,  cases  on  which  the  County  Planning  Authority 
require  the  recommendation  of  the  Borough  Council  but  will  themselves  give  the 
final  decision. 

(2)  Applications  which  are  excepted  by  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  plan- 
ning conditions  which  have  reference  to  highways  alone,  and  which  are  delegated 
to  the  Borough  Council  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  those  conditions. 

(3)  Non-excepted  applications  on  which  the  decision  is  delegated  to  the  Borough 
Council. 


* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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In  all  cases  the  applications  are  returned,  marked  in  the  appropriate  category 
and  are  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  by  recommendation  to  the  County 
Council,  or  by  decision  on  the  application,  according  to  their  category. 

Enforcement  decisions  are  made  in  the  same  way,  but  the  Borough  Council 
undertake  the  actual  work  of  enforcement,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  all  appeals. 

II.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a Ministerially  approved  Develop- 
ment Plan  for  the  Borough,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  submit  to  the  County 
Planning  Authority  applications  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  Development 
Plan,  as  this  may  delay  the  giving  of  decisions. 

HI.  The  Borough  Council  should  be  the  planning  authority  for  all  purposes 
except  the  preparation,  approval  and  amendment  of  the  Development  Plan. 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

I.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  two  organisations  in  the  Borough : — 

(i)  The  Borough  Council. 

(li)  The  Middlesex  County  Council. 

Each  Authority  deals  with  certain  Trunk  Roads  (as  Agents  for  the  Ministry 
of  Transport)  and  certain  Classified  Roads  (the  Borough  Council  as  Agent  for  the 
Middlesex  County  Council).  The  District  Roads  are  wholly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Borough  Council. 

H.  The  operation  of  a duplicated  organisation  in  respect  of  staff,  men, 
materials  and  plant,  is  wasteful. 

in.  There  should  be  a single  organisation  dealing  with  roads  and  bridges  in 
the  Borough. 


Street  Lighting 

I.  All  Street  Lighting  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  and  is  carried 
out  by  them. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

I.  This  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 

Parking  Places 

I . The  Ministry  of  Transport  prescribe  street  parking  places,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Borough  Council  after  consultation  with  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The 
Police  prefer  the  Local  Authorities  to  provide  off-the-highway  parking  places,  which 
generally  means  the  acquisition  of  expensive  private  land. 

Land  provided  for  parking  under  planning  control,  on  development  and  re- 
development, is  in  general  utilised  by  the  vehicles  of  the  employees  or  customers 
of  the  developer. 

n.  There  is  a lack  of  parking  space,  a defect  common  to  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
politan area. 

III.  Financial  assistance  would  help  the  Borough  Council  to  provide  car  parks. 

Road  Safety 

I.  The  Council  employ  a Road  Safety  Officer  and  one  assistant,  both  on  the  Borough 
Surveyor’s  staff.  The  Road  Safety  Council,  comprised  of  eight  members  of  the 
Borough  Council’s  Works  and  Highways  Committee  and  sixteen  co-opted  represen- 
tatives, meet  bi-monthly,  and  a Junior  Accident  Prevention  Committee  of  school- 
children  meet  monthly. 
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Recommendations  from  the  Road  Safety  Committee  are  passed  to  the  Works 
and  Highways  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council  for  adoption. 

Omnibus  Shelters 

I.  The  Borough  Council  do  not  exercise  their  power  to  erect  omnibus  shelters 
which  are  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

II.  The  standard  of  bus  shelters  provided  is  particularly  poor  and  gives  com- 
pletely inadequate  protection  to  the  travelling  public. 

Private  Street  Works 

I.  These  are  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
1875. 


ADMINISTRATION 

I.  The  Borough  Council  consists  of  15  Aldermen  and  45  Councillors.  They  con- 
sider recommendations,  and  decisions  taken  under  delegated  powers,  of  12  standing 
committees,  and  a number  of  special  committees  and  sub-committees 

The  Chief  Officers  numbers  seven,  viz.,  the  Town  Clerk,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Borough  Treasurer,  Medical  OflBcer  of  Health  (whose  services  are  shared  with  the 
County  Council),  Borough  Librarian,  Parks  Superintendent,  and  Borough  Education 
Officer  (paid  by  and  in  the  service  of  the  County  Council). 

The  co-ordination  of  the  Council’s  work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  who  is  the  chief  executive  and  administrative  officer.  He  is  also  a solicitor 
and  responsible  for  all  the  Council’s  legal  work. 

The  establishment  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department  is  49  permanent  posts. 
The  staff  in  these  posts  include,  in  addition  to  legal  and  administrative  staff,  the 
staff  engaged  on  the  registration  of  electors  and  conduct  of  elections;  the  work  of 
the  information  office;  the  organisation  of  a wide  variety  of  public  entertainments, 
including  municipal  dances  and  exhibitions;  the  bulk  of  the  Corporation’s  printing, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a Multilith  machine  and  vari-typing  machines;  Shops 
Act  inspections;  and  civil  defence.  The  last-mentioned  is  a service  delegated  by 
the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council. 

Commencing  in  the  autumn  of  1953,  and  continuing  for  a year,  Messrs.  Authur 
Collins  and  Co.,  financial  advisers  to  local  authorities,  conducted  an  organisation 
and  methods  investigation  of  the  Cotmcil’s  administration.  In  the  introduction 
to  their  report,  they  said: — 

“13.  The  Broad  conclusion  which  I draw  from  the  investigation,  and  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  detailed  contents  of  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  report, 
is  that  the  administrative  organisation  of  the  Corporation  of  Ealing  is  of  a 
very  high  order  indeed.  Without  question  it  stands  comparison  with  other  large 
local  authorities  and  indeed  with  the  best  administered  of  them.  Of  all  types  of 
local  authority  the  administration  of  a large  non-county  borough  is  perhaps 
the  hardest  of  all  to  assess.  This  class  of  authority  has  been  bereft  of  several 
of  its  more  important  local  government  functions,  yet  the  extensive  services 
remaining  under  its  control  still  demand  a standard  of  administration  which 
would  equip  it  to  undertake  a much  wider  range  of  services.  Thus  one  finds 
in  Ealing  a standard  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  a substantial  county  borough. 
This  may  appear  to  be  wasteful,  but  if  that  be  so,  it  is  a problem  of  local  govern- 
ment reform.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  reducing  the 
quality  for  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  even  effect  a temporary  saving  in  cost. 
The  standard  of  the  public  service  in  Ealing  is  unquestionably  high,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  administration  is  m keeping  with  it. 

15.  Throughout  the  departments  one  finds  evidence  of  a consistent  attempt 
over  recent  years,  to  effect  administrative  improvements.  These  have  been 
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comparatively  minor  improvements  in  themselves,  but  their  aggregate  effect 
is  not  inconsiderable,  Major  changes  have  not  been  made  because  quite  clearly 
there  has  been  no  need  for  them,  nor  do  I find  it  necessary  to  suggest  any 
radical  alterations  in  this  report.” 

II.  The  defect  in  the  organisation  of  Local  Government  at  Officer  level  is 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  quotations  ...  "...  the  extensive  services  remaining 
under  [the  Borough  Council’s]  control  stiU  demand  a standard  of  administration 
which  would  equip  it  to  undertake  a much  wider  range  of  services.  Thus  one  finds 
in  Ealing  a standard  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  a substantial  county  borough. 
This  may  appear  to  be  wasteful,  but  if  that  be  so,  it  is  a problem  of  local  government 
reform.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  reducing  the  quality  for 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  even  effect  a temporary  saving  in  cost.” 

Council  members  and  officers  spend  a great  deal  of  time  in  making  decisions 
and  doing  work  which  have  to  be  reviewed  by  County  Council  members  and  officers 
before  they  are  operative.  This  is  wasetful  of  time,  energy  and  money,  and  the 
Borough  Council  are  firmly  of  the  the  opinion  that  the  administration  required 
and  provided  in  Eahng  is  capable  of  undertaking  final  responsibility  for  the  services 
mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  evidence.  This  could  be  done  with  only  negligible 
additions  to  the  expense  of  administration,  and  would  presumably  save  considerable 
time  and  expense  at  the  County  or  “ supervisory  ” level. 

m.  The  Council’s  view  is  that  the  defects  mentioned  above  and  in  other  parts 
of  this  evidence  are  inherent  in  any  system  of  delegation,  and  that  the  Borough 
Council  should  be  the  responsible  authority,  subject  to  any  necessary  Government 
control,  for  all  those  services  they  administer. 


FINANCE 

Certain  financial  aspects  have  been  mentioned  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
evidence,  but  in  view  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  a com- 
plete financial  survey  has  not  been  attempted  at  this  stage  but  can  be  dealt  with 
later  if  the  Royal  Commission  wishes. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

m.  An  outline  of  the  Council’s  views  on  how  the  defects  may  be  remedied 

In  the  Parliamentary  Session  1951-52,  the  Council  promoted  a Bill  to  create 
Ealing  a County  Borough.  This  was  defeated  at  the  Second  Reading  by  165  votes 
to  94,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  subject  of  local  government  re- 
organisation was  under  review  and  should  not  be  dealt  with  piecemeal.  As  appears 
from  the  figures  given  there  was  nevertheless  a strong  measure  of  support  for  the 
Bill. 

With  a population  and  financial  resources  larger  than  those  of  the  great  majority 
of  county  boroughs,  and  with  more  than  half  a century  of  municipal  experience 
and  good  administration  behind  them,  Ealing  could  still  make  out  a good  case  for 
county  borough  status.  If  Middlesex  presents  a special  problem,  however,  and  county 
borough  status  is  to  be  excluded,  then  the  question  of  the  functions  of  Middlesex 
authorities  must  also  be  treated  specially.  Probably  the  majority  of  Middlesex 
authorities,  and  certainly  the  larger  of  them,  should  exercise  greater  powers  than  the 
generality  of  non-county  boroughs. 

Accepting  that  the  area  of  the  present  cotmty  and  the  status  of  the  county  council 
should  remain  substantially  unaltered,  and  that  the  county  council  should  continue 
to  exercise  those  functions  which  are  better  administered  in  large  population  units, 
the  Borough  Council  think  that  the  defects  in  the  present  system  arise  from  two 
causes  namely: — 
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1.  that  county  administration  is  remote  from  the  man  in  the  street,  and 

2.  that  after  12  years’  trial,  delegation  has  proved  itself  a time  wasting  and 
extravagant  expedient,  and  one  which  causes  endless  friction. 

The  Borough  Council,  therefore,  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a statutory  transfer  of  functions  from  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council, 
so  that  they  are  conferred  on  the  latter  directly  and  not  by  way  of  delegation;  and 
that  this  transfer  should  include  all  those  services  of  a personal  nature  where  close 
and  easy  contact  between  the  local  authority  and  the  ratepayer  is  desirable.  Of 
these  services  the  most  important  are  the  personal  health  services  and  education. 
As  regards  the  latter,  Ealing  could  well  undertake  all  the  services  provided  by  an 
education  authority  as  is  at  present  done  by  the  authorities  of  many  towns  less 
populous  and  wealthy.  However,  if  it  were  necessary  in  the  interests  of  Middlesex 
as  a whole  they  would  be  prepared  to  concur  in  the  transfer  only  of  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  Borough  Council  think  that  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  delegation, 
and  direct  conferment  upon  themselves  of  the  services  mentioned,  can  result  in  a 
satisfactory  system  of  local  government. 

May,  1958. 


Town  Hall, 

Ealing,  W.5. 

17th  April,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  the  joint  statement  of  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Councils  of  Edmonton, 
Enfield,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Twickenham, 
Wembley  and  Willesden. 

I am  instructed  to  inform  the  Royal  Commission  that,  although  the  Council 
were  not  a party  to  the  negotiations,  they  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
statement  in  their  entirety. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  J.  Cobe-Brown, 

Town  Clerk. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Governments 
in  Greater  London. 

Town  Hall, 

Ealing,  W.5. 

29th  April,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
Adverting  to  my  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  the  Council  have  now  considered 
the  joint  supplemental  statement  of  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  behalf  of  the  ten  large  boroughs. 

I am  instructed  to  inform  the  Royal  Commission  that  this  Council  subscribe 
to  the  views  expressed  in  the  statement  in  their  entirety. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  J.  Cobe-Brown, 

Town  Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Governments 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Edmonton  Borough  Council 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  Borough  of  Edmonton  lies  in  north-east  Middlesex,  adjoining  the  county 
boundary  with  Essex.  The  Edmonton  Local  Board  was  formed  in  1850  for  the 
Parish  of  Edmonton.  In  1881  the  parish  was  divided  into  the  separate  districts 
of  Edmonton  and  Southgate.  The  Edmonton  Urban  District  Council  was  constituted 
in  1894.  The  Borough  was  incorporated  in  1937. 

2.  The  Borough  Cotmcil  consists  of  32  Members  (8  aldermen  and  24  councillors). 
The  councillors  are  elected  from  fourwards,  two  councillors  retiring  each  year  in  each 
ward.  There  are  twelve  standing  committees  and  ten  special  committees,  operating 
partly  under  delegated  powers.  Ordinary  meetings  of  the  Council  and  standing 
committees  are  held  monthly. 

3.  Area  of  Borough : 3,895  acres 

Population:  1947  (estimated  109,000 

1951  (census)  104,224 
1957  (estimated)  96,530 

Target  Population  in  1971  proposed  in  County  Development  Plan  99,360 
(Large  areas  in  the  Borough  are  now  in  process  of  re-development). 

Rateable  Value  March  1958  £1,462,552 

Id.  rate  product  (estimated  1958-59)  £5,940 
General  Rate:  1958-59  18s.  in  the  £ 


Total  Admin. 

Other 

Departments 

&c.  Staff 

Employees 

Town  Clerk  

..  26 

5 

Borough  Treasurer 

49 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

63 

430 

Medical  Officer  of  Health 

18 

55 

Borough  Architect 

40 

450 

Housing  Manager 

27 

5 

Borough  Librarian 

37 

5 

260 

950 

1,210 

EDUCATION 
I — ^Present  Arrangements 

1.  Edmonton  is  a Borough  which,  until  1945,  was  a local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  “ elementary  ” education.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  became  the  local  education  authority  for  the 
Borough.  By  a Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  certain  educational  functions 
relative  to  primary  and  secondary  schools  within  the  Borough  were  delegated  by 
the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council  as  the  Divisional  Executive.  The  Scheme 
was  later  extended  by  the  addition  of  some  delegated  functions  in  respect  of  Further 
Education.  The  exercise  of  delegated  functions  is  subject,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Scheme,  to  the  overall  control  of  policy  and  finance  by  the  County  Council  as  the 
local  education  authority. 
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2.  The  total  school  population  is  just  under  14,000  pupils  in  primary,  secondary 
modem  and  secondary  grammar  schools.  In  three  cases.  Infants  Departments  cater 
for  young  children  down  to  the  age  of  two  years;  the  upper  limit  of  age  in  the 
Borough’s  two  grammar  schools  is  19  years.  Special  features  of  school  organisation 
within  the  Borough  comprise  a central  selective  school  (The  Higher  Grade  School) 
and  an  Open  Air  School  for  Delicate  Children.  The  last  named  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Borough  Council  in  1936;  there  is  only  one  other  school  of  the  same 
type  throughout  the  County  area. 

3.  The  ancillary  services  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive include  the  School  Medical  Service,  the  School  Meals  Service  and  the  Youth 
Service. 

4.  There  are  over  500  teachers  employed  by  the  County  Council  in  all  types  of 
schools  within  the  Borough  and  the  non-teaching  staff  employed  runs  to  greater 
numbers. 

5.  (a)  Number  and  type  of  schools  (by  department)  with  numbers  on  roll;— 


Number  of 

N.O.R. 

Primary  

Departments 

30 

8,402 

Secondary  Modern 

10 

3,335 

Secondary  Grammar 

2 

1,529 

Secondary  Technical  (Girls)  

1 

243 

Special  Day  (Open  Air) 

1 

140 

43 

13,649 

(i)  Staff  employed  within  the  Borough: — 

Number  of  Teachers — Day  Schools 

530 

Number  of  Teachers — Further  Education 

46 

School  Meals  Service  

272 

School  Clerical  Assistants 

45 

Welfare  Assistants  (School) 

17 

Schoolkeepers  and  Cleaners 

145 

Youth  Service  (Leaders)  

5 

Administration  (inc..  Lab.  Assts.)  . . 

38 

Coach  Guides  and  Drivers 

9 

Nursery  Assistants 

3 

Maintenance  Workmen  (seconded) 

14 

Child  Guidance  Service  

6 

6.  The  School  Health  Service  forms  part  of  the  Area  Health  Service  organised 
by  the  County  Council,  Edmonton  and  Enfield  constituting  one  area  with  medical 
and  other  staff  employed  by  the  County  Council.  The  Area  Medical  Officer  is  also 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Enfield,  and  the  deputy  is  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Edmonton.  Owing  to  requirements  of  the  County  Council,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Edmonton  acts  merely  as  a part-time  clinical  school  medical 
officer.  Health  Visitors  also  act  as  School  Nurses,  supplemented  by  State  Registered 
Nurses.  Routine  medical  inspections  are  carried  out  by  seven  full-time  assistant 
medical  officers  and  one  part-time  in  the  whole  area.  Children  with  defects  are 
treated  at  the  Health  Clinics,  where  the  full  range  of  services  is  available.  A special 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  is  in  operation. 
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7.  Education  services  by  Borough  Council  Officers  are  rendered  as  follows : 


Town  Clerk: 
Borough  Treasurer ; 

Borough  Architect: 

Borough  Engineer : 
Borough  Librarian : 


Clerk  to  the  Divisional  Executive. 

Education  Finance  (excluding  salaries  and  loan 
repayments). 

Maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  minor  capital 
works. 

Maintenance  of  school  playing  fields. 

School  Libraries. 


n — Defects 

The  main  defects  are,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  delegates  certain  functions 
to  the  Divisional  Executive  subject  to  the  overall  control  of  policy  and  finance 
by  the  County  Council  as  the  local  education  authority.  The  powers  conferred 
on  the  Divisional  Executive  by  the  Scheme  are  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice, 
real  ones. 

(A)  Powers  and  responsibilities  which  are  delegated  by  the  Scheme  are 
vitiated  by  numerous  rules,  regulations  and  other  devices  which  are  designed 
to  restrict  or  control  action  and  which  not  only  achieve  this  object,  but  also 
strike  at  the  roots  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  which  are  delegated. 

(c)  The  general  policy  of  the  County  Council  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  County  area;  the  general  level  of  unifor- 
mity tends  to  sink,  or  to  be  pressed  downwards  to  lower  levels,  not  infrequently 
for  financial  reasons.  The  proper  expression,  by  the  Divisional  Executive,  of 
local  needs  and  circumstances  is  stifled  in  this  process. 

(d)  The  defects,  so  far  listed,  impair  any  sense  of  purpose  and  achievement 
which  the  Divisional  Executive  might  otherwise  have.  The  efiect  on  members 
of  the  Divisional  Executive  and  its  Education  Committee  is  very  obvious, 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  real  power  and  real  responsibility  there  is  a strong 
feeling  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  many  members.  And  frustration  can  breed 
loss  of  interest  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  Borough. 

(e)  There  is  excessive  reference  to  the  County  Council  of  matters,  both 
large  and  small.  The  double — and  large  scale — consideration  of  even  small 
matters  of  detail  is,  inevitably,  a productive  cause  of  duplication  and  delay. 

(/)  So  far  as  Officers  are  concerned  there  is  an  unfortunate  dichotomy 
for  the  Borough  Education  Officer  who,  by  virtue  of  Section  6 (4)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  1944,  is  an  employee  of  the  County  Council.  Unlike  other  Chief 
Officers  of  the  Borough  Council,  the  Borough  Education  Officer  has  had 
imposed  upon  him  statutorily  a double  loyalty  which  is  neither  good  for  him 
nor  the  service  which  he  represents. 

(g)  Consultation  by  the  County  Council  with  the  Divisional  Executive, 
even  when  such  consultation  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme, 
frequently  does  not  take  place. 

(h)  The  “ vetting  ” of  technical  proposals  of  the  Borough  Architect  for 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  minor  capital  works  by  Officers  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  a mere  duplication  and  waste 
of  effort.  This  procedure  involves  considerable  delay  and  difficulty  in  program- 
ming. 

(0  Larger  building  schemes  are  carried  out  by  the  County  Architect. 
This  tends  to  cause  delay  and  lack  of  detailed  control  by  the  Divisional  Executive. 
The  Borough  Architect  and  his  staff  are  accustomed  to  carry  out  large  capital 
schemes,  e.g.  housing,  factories  and  re-development,  and  by  close  contact 
with  education  staff  in  maintenance  work,  are  well  equipped  to  undertake  all 
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education  capital  works  with  reasonable  dispatch  and  more  effective  local 
control. 

( j ) Lack  of  effective  financial  control  by  the  Borough  Council  as  Divisional 
Executive.  The  rate  in  the  £ for  education  purposes  within  the  Borough 
now  exceeds  one  third  of  the  general  rate  levied,  and  is  even  more  than  the 
amount  raised  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Borough  Council’s  own  expenditure 
on  local  services. 


in — Analysis  of  Defects 

1.  These  defects  arise  from  two  basic  causes: — ■ 

(a)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  Borough  is  the  Middlesex  County 

Council. 

(b)  The  powers  of  the  Edmonton  Council  spring  only  from  a Scheme  of 

Divisional  Administration  for  the  Borough,  and  an  agreement  between  the 

County  and  Borough  Councils  for  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  playing 

fields. 

The  defects,  therefore,  are  due  entirely  to  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  area. 

2.  The  local  knowledge  and  experience  of  Council  Members  and  their  Officers 
are  superior  to  those  of  a more  remote  authority  and  the  qualifications  and  com- 
petence of  the  Officers  are  in  no  way  inferior.  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council 
employ  the  full  range  of  qualified  and  competent  officers  necessary  for  local  govern- 
ment functions.  All  these  assets  of  the  immediate  local  authority  are  lost  in 
functions  subject  to  remote  control  by  another  authority.  The  discharge  of  separate 
functions  by  a remote  authority  destroys  the  essential  co-ordination  required  in  local 
government  services  for  an  area  such  as  the  Borough  of  Edmonton,  j 

3.  Remote  control  through  a large-scale  administrative  system  ranging  from 
research  to  requisitions  for  schools  supplies,  has  produced  an  enervating  atmosphere 
in  policy  and  practice,  frustration  of  local  effort  and  goodwill,  tmnecessary  complica- 
tions of  administrative  and  financial  control,  and  deprivation  of  independence  and 
self-reliance. 

4.  The  only  compensating  advantage  of  a large  scale  authority  is  in  some  few 
matters  where  regional  scope  is  required.  In  the  Education  Service  these  matters 
would  be  limited  to  the  following: — 

Education  Act,  1944 

Section  29 : Standing  Advisory  Council  on  Religious  matters. 

Sections  41  and  42:  Advanced  technical  education. 

Section  62:  Training  of  Teachers. 

Section  81 : Scholarships  to  Universities,  &c. 

Section  82:  Research. 

Section  84:  Financial  Assistance  to  Universities. 

IV — Remedy  of  Defects 

1.  The  defects  outlined  above  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  direct  conferment  of 
powers  and  duties  under  the  Education  Acts  on  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council 
reserving  only  to  a Regional  Authority  powers  under  Sections  29,  41,  42,  62,  81,  82 
and  84  of  the  Education  Act,  1944. 

2.  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  have  adopted  and  concur  in  the  memoran- 
dum relating  to  re-organisation  of  Local  Government  in  Middlesex  as  regards 
education  functions,  which  is  being  submitted  direct  to  the  Royal  Commission 
by  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts’  Association. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
I — Present  Arrangements 

(а)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  own  and  operate  a Baths  Establishment  in  Knights  Lane  comprising 
1st  and  2nd  Class  Slipper  Baths  for  men  and  women;  1st  and  2nd  Class  Swimming 
Pools  and  a Laundry.  The  Baths  operate  from  9.0  a.m.  to  8.0  p.m.  daily  for  the 
general  public  and  from  8.0  p.m.  to  10.0  p.m.  for  swimming  clubs.  During  the 
winter,  the  1st  class  Swimming  Pool  is  converted  to  a public  hall  for  dancing 
boxing,  public  meetings,  &c.  The  Laundry,  in  addition  to  laundering  the  baths’ 
towels,  &c.,  also  operates  on  agency  work  for  other  departments  of  the  Council 
and  accepts  laundry  from  the  Middlesex  County  Council  schools.  The  staff  required 
for  this  establishment  consists  of  one  superintendent,  one  assistant  superintendent 
six  male,  four  female  (full-time)  and  two  male,  one  female  (part-time). 

The  Council  own  and  operate  a summer  swimming  pool  in  Houndsfleld  Road 
Edmonton,  from  the  1st  May  to  the  30th  September  annually,  including  Sundays 
and  Bank  Hohdays.  It  consists  of  a large  swimming  pool  with  dispersal  and  sun- 
bathing areas  and  buffet  facilities.  The  staff  operating  this  establishment  consists  of 
four  male  and  six  female.  The  Baths  Supreintendent  previously  referred  to  exercises 
supervision  over  the  staff. 

(б)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

This  function  is  shared  between  the  Lee  Catchment  Board,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  and  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council.  The  Lee  Catchment  Bbard 
are  responsible  for  the  “ main  river  ” which  includes  parts  of  three  tributaries  of 
the  River  Lee  running  through  the  Borough.  The  Middlesex  County  Council 
have  powers  under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  action  taken  under  these  powers.  The  Borough  Council  have  powers  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts  and  Private  Acts  which  are  operated  mainly  to  ensure 
covering  of  open  ditches  adjoining  building  development  and  proper  maintenance 
of  culverts  where  these  are  used  for  surface  water  drainage. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  Council  have  their  own  Disinfecting  Station  housing  a Steam  Disinfecting 
Apparatus.  Two  bedding  vans  are  used  to  convey  the  bedding,  clothing,  &c.  to 
and  from  the  Disinfecting  Station.  This  is  used  for  both  disinfecting  and  disinfesting 
bedding,  clothing  and  other  such  articles.  A specially  made  cabinet  containing 
formalin  gas  is  used  for  the  disinfection  of  books,  leather  goods,  &c.  Infested 
premises  are  hand  sprayed  with  D.D.T.  and  Insecticides.  The  furniture  is  similarly 
treated. 

The  Council  also  have  a Cleansing  Station  for  the  cleansing  of  verminous  per- 
sons and  a smaller  Steam  Disinfector  is  housed  in  this  building  for  dealing  quickly 
with  the  clothing  of  these  persons. 

(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

This  function  is  shared  between  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  as  Sewerage 
Authority  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  Sewage  Disposal  Authority. 
Analyses  of  effluents  are  carried  out  by  Officers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
who  in  the  main  conduct  the  negotiations  with  factory  owners  and  occupiers. 
The  arrangements  work  satisfactorily,  and  with  the  divided  responsibilities,  are 
inevitable. 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

Until  31st  March  1953,  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  provided  a mortuary 
service  in  a separate  building.  For  the  convenience  of  doctors  and  coroners  an 
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agreement  was  made  with  the  North  East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board 
that  the  mortuary  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hospital,  Tottenham,  should  be  available 
for  this  service  in  Edmonton  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  contribution  by  this  Council. 

(/)  Public  Conveniences 

There  are  seven  Conveniences  in  the  Borough  open  seven  days  a week  for  ap- 
proximately 16  hours  a day.  An  attendant  is  present  at  each  Convenience  during 
the  whole  time  it  is  open.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  these  Conveniences 
and  free  handwashing  facilities  are  provided. 

(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  is  carried  out  on  a relay  system  employing  12  totally  enclosed 
petrol  driven  vehicles  of  15  to  18  cubic  yard  capacity.  Waste  paper  is  collected  by 
a special  van  of  10  cubic  yard  capacity.  Refuse  collection  from  26,000  dwelliugs 
is  made  once  weekly,  and  the  labour  force  required  is  one  foreman  and  58  men. 

Refuse  disposal  is  by  means  of  salvage  separation  and  incineration  plant  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Council.  A magnetic  separator  for  metals  is  also  incorporated. 
The  average  annual  output  of  the  plant  is  25,000  tons,  and  the  labour  force  required 
for  this  is  one  foreman  and  30  men. 

(A)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

A staff  of  six  Public  Health  Inspectors,  supervised  by  a Senior  Public  Health 
Inspector  is  employed  under  the  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  to  observe  and  control 
the  environmental  hygiene  of  the  Borough.  They  carry  out  functions  in  relation 
to  all  buildings  in  the  Borough  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts. 
Each  District  Inspector  has  a population  of  approximately  16,000  to  cover  and  is 
allowed  the  use  of  a car  when  necessary.  Houses  and  buddings  are  inspected  both 
on  a house-to-house  basis  and  on  complaint.  Informal  notices  of  defects  are  served 
on  owners  and,  where  necessary,  formal  procedure  is  authorised  by  the  Public 
Health  Committee. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  the  assistance  of  a clerical  staff  in  the  PubUc 
Health  Department. 

(0  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  sewerage  of  the  Borough  is  on  the  separate  system,  the  soil  sewers  dis- 
charging into  the  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Works  in  Montagu  Road,  Ed- 
monton, and  the  surface  water  sewers  discharging  into  the  main  rivers  under  the 
control  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  The  Borough  of  Southgate 
■discharges  its  soil  sewers  into  the  Borough  of  Edmonton’s  system,  but  in  the  near 
future  the  Southgate  sewers  will  be  disconnected  under  the  East  Middlesex  Main 
Drainage  scheme. 

The  Borough  Council  employ  eight  sewermen  under  the  supervision  of  a District 
Road  Foreman  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  re-laying  and  cleansing  of  sewers,  and  two 
men  on  the  flushing  of  house  connections.  One  gully  emptying  machine  and  various 
scraping  and  winching  equipment  together  with  portable  pumps  form  the  tools  of 
these  men. 

Sewage  disposal  is  carried  out  by  Middlesex  County  Council  under  the  East 
Middlesex  Main  Drainage  scheme  which  serves  nine  Local  Authorities  in  North 
East  London. 

(;■)  Street  Cleansing 

The  roads  in  the  Borough  are  swept  with  a frequency  according  to  importance. 
Teams  of  three  men  are  employed  using  pedestrian  controlled  electric  trucks  with 
a carrying  capacity  of  two  cubic  yards  and  the  work  is  supplemented  by  four 
mechanical  sweeper  collectors.  Eighty-four  miles  of  roads  are  dealt  with  in  this 
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manner  by  the  Local  Authority,  but  the  Great  Cambridge  Road  and  the  double 
carriageway  portion  of  the  North  Circular  Road  (trunk  roads)  are  cleansed  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council. 

Gully  cleansing  is  also  carried  out  mechanically  with  a gully  emptying  machine 
employed  whole  time  on  the  5,500  gullies  in  the  Borough  and  street  markets  are 
cleansed  by  two  men  using  a specially  designed  refuse  collection  vehicle. 

The  labour  force  engaged  under  the  supervision  of  a Cleansing  Superintendent 
consists  of  one  foreman  and  43  men  including  drivers  of  mechanical  brooms  and 
gully  emptier,  electric  truck  operators  and  road  sweepers. 

ik)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Council  have  one  cemetery  of  30  acres  which  comprises  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  ground.  A portion  of  the  cemetery  is  set  aside  as  a lawn  type 
of  cemetery.  The  cemetery  is  controlled  by  the  Parks  and  Cemetery  Superinten- 
dent assisted  by  an  Assistant  Cemetery  Superintendent,  one  Foreman  and  13 
men.  There  are  in  the  Borough  two  private  cemeteries  over  which  the  Council 
have  no  control. 

(/)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  own  and  maintain  all  public  parks,  gardens,  open  spaces  and  re- 
creational facilities  in  the  Borough,  and  also  maintain  street  trees,  shrubberies 
highway  verges  and  school  playing  fields  and  grounds. 

The  Council  also  carry  out  landscape  work  and  maintenance  on  Coimcil 
housing  estates  and  industrial  estates.  Facilities  provided  include  football,  hockey 
cricket,  netball,  tennis,  boating,  miniature  golf,  cycle  speedway  track  and  archery 
range.  An  open  air  theatre  is  provided  inPymmes  Park.  Distributed  through- 
out the  Borough  as  equally  as  possible  is  a full  range  of  playground  equipment 
and  paddling  pools. 

The  Council  propagate  their  own  seedlings,  trees,  shrubs  at  a centralised  nursery 
which  is  in  process  of  being  developed.  When  completed,  the  Borough  should  be 
self-sufficient  as  regards  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  tractors, 
gang  mowers,  verge  cutters,  heavy  and  light  motor  mowers,  rollers,  &c.  in  order  to 
maintain  the  above  facilities.  The  personnel  employed  on  this  work  consists  of  a 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  three  foremen,  two  chargehands,  one 
propagator  and  114  men. 

(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  have  provided  a sports  stadium  and  other 
open  spaces  under  this  Act.  They  have  also  adapted  Salisbury  House,  a large 
building  adjoining  an  open  space,  for  the  purposes  of  an  Art  Centre  which  has  been 
leased  on  nominal  terms  to  the  Edmonton  Arts  Council. 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

These  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Lee  Catchment  Board  which  controls  the 
whole  of  the  Lee  Water-shed.  The  Board  has  adequate  technical  staff,  and  from  time 
to  time  take  samples  of  water  from  the  “ main  river  ” in  the  Borough.  Where  any 
action  by  the  Borough  Council  is  required  as  a result  of  their  investigations,  the 
necessary  co-operation  is  given  by  the  Borough  Council. 

n — ^Defects 

1.  The  large  majority  of  these  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Edmonton  Borough 
Council;  in  their  opimon  the  Borough  is  a suitable  unit  for  the  administration  of 
these  functions  and  would  not  be  improved  by  any  change  of  area  or  function. 

2.  In  the  case  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds,  however,  the  powers  of 
three  authorities  overlap,  and  those  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  could  lapse 
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without  any  detriment;  as  part  of  the  Lee  Water-shed,  the  control  of  the  “ main- 
riverbed  ” by  the  Lee  Catchment  Board  must  remain. 

3.  Powers  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937  are  almost 
exclusively  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council.  Any  parallel  power  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  is  unnecessary. 

in — Remedy  of  Defects 

The  powers  of  the  Middlesex  Coimty  Council  in  this  Borough  in  respect  of  water- 
courses, ditches  and  ponds,  and  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act, 
should  be  abrogated. 


HOUSING 
I — Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

Exercising  their  powers  imder  the  Housing  Acts  the  Edmonton  Borough 
Council  have  provided  the  following  dwellings  and  premises : — 


Pre-  War 

Post-  War 

Total 

Houses 

2,104 

1,588 

3,692 

Flats 

8 

1,147 

1,155 

Garages  . . 

129 

129 

Shops 

8 

40 

48 

Common  Rooms 

3 

3 

2,120 

2,907 

5,027 

These  figures  include  1,450  dwellings  built  by  the  Council  outside  the  Borough. 
New  dwellings  have  been  provided  at  about  300  a year,  but  this  has  been  cut  to  220 
for  the  present  year  owing  to  Capital  Restrictions ; these  are  largely  being  used  to 
rehouse  families  displaced  under  Slum  Clearance. 

The  main  waiting  list  on  which  there  are  still  1,900  cases  was  closed  in  July 
1955  and  the  supplementary  list  opened  after  that  date  includes  600  cases. 

240  families  occupy  requisitioned  premises  which  will  have  to  be  released  by 
March  1960. 

830  families  from  the  Borough  have  been  rehoused  in  New  Towns,  but  the  bene- 
fits would  have  been  far  greater  if  the  basis  had  been  housing  need  instead  of  employ- 
ment qualifications. 

The  Borough  Architect,  with  quaUfied  technical  staff,  is  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion. Programme,  designs  and  estimates  are  negotiated  directly  with  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  The  Borough  Architect  is  responsible  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  work  by  Direct  Labour  and  by  tender. 

The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  deal  with  requests  for  accommodation  by 
homeless  evicted  families;  experience  shows  that  the  County  Council  have  little 
accommodation  available  to  meet  their  statutory  obligation  under  the  National 
Assistance  Act  in  this  respect. 

The  Borough  Council  have  made  particular  efforts  to  provide  dwellings 
for  aged  persons. 

The  Housing  Manager,  with  a staff  of  31,  is  responsible  for  lettings,  collection 
of  rents,  maintenance  of  properties  and  welfare  of  tenants. 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  makes  representations  about  clearance  areas. 
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These  areas  form  the  basis  of  the  Council’s  re-development  programme.  When 
clearance  or  compulsory  purchase  orders  have  been  made  by  the  Council  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Minister,  the  Housing  Manager  arranges  rehousing  from  the  areas. 
In  recent  years  750  families  have  been  rehoused,  and  921  families  remain  to  be  dealt 
with  to  complete  the  5-year  programme. 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction 

or  improvement  of  Houses 

The  Borough  Council  and  County  Council  both  make  advances  on  mortgage 
to  assist  persons  to  buy  or  build  houses  for  their  own  occupation.  The  County 
Council  have  suspended  loans  for  the  time  being,  but  the  Borough  Council  continue 
to  make  advances.  The  Borough  Council  make  Improvement  Grants  on  application 
by  owners  of  houses. 

The  Borough  Architect  surveys  and  values  houses  for  advances.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Borough  Engineer  and  Borough  Architect  advise  the  Council 
on  Improvement  Grants. 

(d)  Regulatian  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

The  Borough  Council  carry  out  the  statutory  obligations  under  the  Building 
Bye-laws,  the  Factories  Act,  1937  and  the  Public  Health  Acts.  They  are  responsible 
for  registering  and  the  inspection  of  deposited  plans,  the  checking  of  calculations 
and  the  inspection  of  work  in  progress.  Approximately  80  plans  are  deposited  each 
month  which  require  about  440  site  inspections.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  periodic  inspections  of  buildings  covered  by  temporary  licences.  Included  in  the 
duties  of  the  inspectors  is  the  examination  of  structures  which  are  considered  danger- 
ous. Under  the  Factories  Act,  1937,  the  chief  duties  are  the  preparation  of  Schedule 
of  Exits  and  the  certification  of  same.  There  are  approximately  150  factories  to 
which  section  34  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937  applies. 

The  stafiT  engaged  on  this  work  consist  of  two  building  inspectors,  one  trainee 
building  inspector,  one  clerk  and  one  typist. 


n — ^Defects 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

(0  Edmonton  is  almost  entirely  built  up,  and  the  future  building  programme 
in  the  Borough  will  rely  mainly  on  re-development  sites.  Building  sites  have  been 
acquired  outside  the  Borough,  but  this  is  becoming  more  difficult. 

(li)  Duplication  and  lack  of  co-ordination  in  welfare  work. 

(b)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  Houses 

The  power  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  make  advances  for  acquisition 
of  houses  is  superfluous;  an  ample  service  is  provided  by  the  Borough  Council. 
Their  concurrent  power  only  remains  under  the  Housing  Act:  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  1899,  it  automatically  ceases. 


HI — Remedies 

id)  Provision  of  Houses 

(0  New  and  Expanded  Towns  should  make  accommodation  available  for  cases 
of  housing  need  from  Edmonton,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  limiting 
conditions  under  Industrial  Selection  Scheme  should  be  waived. 

(ii)  All  welfare  services,  involving  personal  health,  children,  welfare  and  housing 
should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  to  secure  proper  co- 
ordination within  the  Borough. 
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(A)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  Houses 

The  powers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  make  advances  to  assist 
acquisition,  &c.  should  cease. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
I — Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

(i)  These  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Policy  decisions 
are  made  and  financial  control  is  exercised  by  the  County  Council.  The  day-to-day 
running  of  the  services  has  been  delegated  to  Area  Health  Committees  which  com- 
prise representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  Local  Authorities.  These  committees 
control  the  County  Medical,  Nursing,  Medical  Auxiliary  and  Clerical  Staffs  in  the 
areas.  The  County  of  Middlesex  is  divided  into  10  areas  and  the  Boroughs  of 
Edmonton  and  Enfield  together  make  up  Area  No.  1. 

(ii)  The  County  Council  has  delegated  to  the  Area  Health  Committee  of  Area 
No.  1 the  day-to-day  control  of  the  following  matters : 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children  (ante-natal  clinics,  post-natal  clinics, 
infant  welfare  centres,  care  of  premature  infants,  dental  care,  supply  of 
welfare  foods,  provision  of  maternity  services  and  nursery  provision). 

Midwifery  Service. 

Home  Nursing  Service. 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation  (Smallpox  vaccination  and  immunisation 
against  Whooping  Cough,  Diphtheria  and  Poliomyelitis  and  B.C.G. 
Vaccination  of  senior  school  children). 

Health  Education. 

Domestic  Help  Service. 

School  Health  Services. 

(iii)  The  Area  Medical  Officer  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Enfield, 
the  Deputy  Area  Medical  Officer  is  also  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Edmonton,  and  the  Senior  Assistant  Medical  Officer  is  also  Deputy  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  Enfield.  There  are  7 full-time  Assistant  Medical  Officers. . The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Edmonton  acts  part-time  as  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

(iv)  The  following  staff  are  at  present  employed  in  Area  No.  1 (Edmonton/ 
Enfield)  for  all  the  General  Health  and  School  Health  Services  of  the  whole  area. 

Nursing 

(i)  Health  Visiting  Section:  Superintendent,  Deputy  Superintendent,  12  full- 
time, 3 part-time  and  2 student  Health  Visitors,  10  full-time  and  1 part-time  Clinic 
Nurses,  and  1 full-time  Health  Assistant. 

(ii)  Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing:  Non-medical  Supervisor  of  Midwives  and 
Superintendent  of  Home  Nurses,  16  full-time  Midwives  and  26  full-time  Home 
Nurses. 

Dental  Service 

(i)  Dentists : 3 full-time  and  9 part-time. 

(ii)  Dental  Attendants : 6 full-time. 

(iii)  Orthodontist : 2 sessions  per  week. 
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Medical  Auxiliaries 

(i)  Speech  Therapists : 1 full-time  and  2 part-time. 

(ii)  Audiometer  Operator:  1 full-time. 

(iii)  Orthoptists:  1 full-time  and  1 part-time. 

(iv)  Physiotherapist:  1 full-time. 

(v)  Chiropodists:  Sec.  28 — 36  hours. 

Sec.  22 — 3 hours. 


Home  Helps 

Supervisory:  Organiser,  Deputy  Organiser,  5 full-time  women  and  120  part- 
time  women. 


Specialist  Service  through  Regional  Hospital  Board 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Specialists : 3 sessions  per  month. 
Paediatrician:  1 session  weekly. 

Ophthalmic:  approximately  6 sessions  weekly. 
Orthopaedic:  5 sessions  per  month. 

Psychiatrists : 6 sessions  per  week. 


Day  Nursery 

Matron,  Deputy,  Warden,  4 Nursery  Nurses  and  5 Nursery  Assistants,  and 
domestic  staff. 

There  is  an  Area  Health  Office  at  the  Town  Hall,  Edmonton,  and  one  in  Enfield 
with  a total  staff  of  Chief  Clerk  and  Deputy  Chief  Clerk,  and  28  full-time  and  five 
part-time  clerks. 

(v)  Clinics  for  general  health  and  school  health  purposes  are  held  in  seven 
difierent  buildings  in  the  Borough,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  the  County  Council 
and  others  held  on  lease  from  the  Borough  Council  and  other  owners.  There  is 
one  day  nursery  in  Edmonton  owned  and  administered  by  the  County  Council, 
which  can  accommodate  up  to  66  children.  The  following  clinic  services  are  at 
present  available  in  Edmonton: — 


General  Health 


Service 


No.  of 

Weekly  Sessions 


Ante  Natal 5 

Post  Natal  . . . . . . . . 1 

Relaxation  Classes 1 

Infant  Welfare  . , . . 11 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation  . . Approx.  4 


(but  depends  on  demand) 


Paediatric  1 

Welfare  Food . . 2 

Priority  Dental  (mothers  and  young  children)  ....  2 

Foot  Clinic  (Sec.  22)  . . . . 1 

Foot  Clinic  (Sec.  28)  . . ....  . . . . 14 

Orthopaedic  Clinic  (combined  general  and  school  health 

service) lOj 
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School  Health 

Service 

No.  of 

Weekly  Sessions 

Minor  Ailments  

12 

Dental  Clinic  (school  children)  

25 

E.N.T.  (Specialist) 

2 

(per  month) 

Ophthalmic  (Specialist)  

3 

Orthoptic  

5 

Speech  

5 

Child  Guidance  (Specialist)  

6 

Inspection 

Approx.  6 

(vi)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough  and  poliomyelitis  can  either  be  carried  out  at  special  clinics  by  the  Assistant 
Medical  Officers  or  by  the  family  doctors — ^if  by  the  latter,  then  completed  records 
are  forwarded  to  the  Area  Health  Office.  B.C.G.  vaccination  against  tuberculosis 
is  undertaken  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  on  the  group  of  school  leavers  every 
year. 

(vii)  The  Ambulance  Service  is  controlled  directly  by  the  County  Council 
and  operated  in  combination  with  the  Fire  Service.  There  is  a Depot  at  Edmonton 
controlled  by  an  Ambulance  Superintendent.  He  has  at  this  depot  1 1 ambulances 
and  eight  sitting-case  cars  and  in  addition  one  ambulance  is  stationed  at  the  Fire 
Station  in  the  central  part  of  Edmonton  and  one  at  the  Ponders  End  Fire  Station 
just  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Borough.  Apart  from  the  Superinten- 
dent and  his  Deputy,  the  ambulances  are  staffed  by  47  Driver  Attendants,  all  first- 
aid  trained.  The  ambulances  convey  patients  to  and  from  all  hospitals,  being 
treated  with  disinfectant  after  they  have  carried  infectious  cases. 


(A)  Mental  Health  Services 

The  Cotmty  Council  are  responsible  for  this  work,  which  is  administered  in 
the  main  from  the  head  office  of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  its  activities : — 

Supervision  of  defectives  in  their  own  homes,  either  under  “statutory  provision  ” 
or  “ voluntary  supervision  ”. 

Guardianship  of  certain  patients. 

Institutional  care. 

Mental  Health  Clinics — 2 every  month  in  the  Area  ( 1 in  Edmonton,  1 in  Enfield). 
Therapeutic  Social  Club  held  weekly  in  Edmonton. 

Special  Training  School  (formerly  Occupation  Centre)  in  Edmonton  and  one 
in  Enfield — new  and  more  suitable  premises  in  the  Area  are  being  prepared 
for  combining  the  two  schools. 

There  are  duly  authorised  officers,  and  psychiatric  social  workers  employed 
by  the  County  Council. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

These  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and  administered 
through  a Chief  Welfare  Officer.  There  is  an  Area  Welfare  Officer  covering  the 
Boroughs  of  Edmonton  and  Enfield,  who  is  responsible  for  applications  and  dealing 
with  admissions  to  Homes,  for  the  care  of  physically  handicapped  and  blind  people, 
the  care  of  property  of  people  admitted  to  Hospitals  and  Homes,  having  no  friends 
or  relatives  available,  and  homeless  families. 
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The  County  Council  have  provided  a number  of  homes  for  aged  persons, 
two  being  in  this  Borough.  , 

The  County  Council  have  little  temporary  accommodation  available  for  persons 
in  urgent  need. 

The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  have  promoted  the  Edmonton  Welfare 
Association  and  provide  necessary  funds  of  some  £2,000  per  annum  by  way  of  grant 
under  the  National  Assistance  Act.  This  Association  promotes  the  welfare  of  old 
people  in  the  Borough  by  supplying  “ meals  on  wheels  ” and  organising  clubs  for 
old  people.  They  give  general  advice  and  assistance  to  any  person  in  need  and 
through  a permanent  Welfare  Officer  put  such  people  in  contact  with  the  appropriate 
local  services. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  responsible  authority,  and  have  appointed 
a Children’s  Officer ; a local  office  is  maintained  at  Enfield  covering  the  two  Boroughs, 

The  main  functions  are  securing  the  necessary  co-ordination  of  action  with 
regard  to  children  neglected  or  ill-treated  in  their  own  homes,  viz: — Reception  of 
children  into  care:  Assumption  of  Parental  rights:  Committal  of  Children  to  the 
care  of  the  Council;  Provision  of  accommodation;  After  care;  Child  Life  Protection; 
Children  and  young  persons  coming  before  the  Courts;  Adoptions;  Children  in 
Voluntary  Homes;  Approved  School  and  Remand  Homes. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
The  County  Council  as  the  responsible  authority  for  registration  has  fixed  general 
standards  required  at  private  day  nurseries  in  its  area,  and  for  women  desiring  to 
be  registered  as  child  minders. 

The  investigations  are  made  by  the  Area  Health  Staff  (with  the  co-operation 
of  the  County  Architect  with  regard  to  the  actual  premises)  and  reported  to  the 
Local  Area  Committee  with  the  recommendation  as  to  suitability  for  registration. 

There  is  constant  routine  supervision  by  Area  Health  Staff. 

(/)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

In  all  cases  the  home  is  visited  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Deputy  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  or  Public  Health  Inspector,  and  advice  given  as  to  precautions 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  infection  (Section  169  provides  for  compulsory 
removal  to  hospital  in  certain  circumstances). 

Cases  of  notifiable  diseases  occurring  in  the  Borough  are  investigated  by  the 
department  in  order  to  trace  the  source  of  infection  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

Children  in  contact  with  these  diseases  attending  school  are  excluded  until  the 
patient  is  recovered,  and  they  themselves  are  free  from  infection. 

The  County  Medical  Officer  is  notified  of  all  infectious  cases  within  12  hours. 

(g)  Health  Education 

Personal  Health  Education  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council’s  Medical  Staff, 
Health  Visitors  and  other  officers,  both  in  clinics,  home  visits,  poster  and  pamphlet 
propoganda  and  films.  The  Borough  Council  carry  out  general  health  education 
in  addition : — 

(i)  by  distributing  leaflets,  bookmarks,  &c.  through  Public  Libraries  and  in 
schools  and  exhibiting  posters  on  their  own  poster-boards  in  four  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

(ii)  by  talks  given  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Old  People’s  Clubs, 
Voluntary  Organisations,  and  on  occasions  to  groups  of  schoolchildren. 

A Home  Safety  Campaign  is  planned  by  the  Borough  Council  for  the  coming 
financial  year. 
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n — Defects 

(a)  The  Service  is  divorced  from  all  other  services  provided  by  the  EdmontonBorough 
Council  who  have  merely  nominal  representation  on  the  Area  Health  Committee. 

(i)  Local  co-ordination  of  health  and  welfare  services  would  be  improved  by 
local  autonomous  control. 


ni — Analysis  of  Defects 

(i)  All  these  services  are  largely  controlled  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
This  involves  a degree  of  centralisation  which  reacts  against  local  co-ordination 
and  immediate  action.  The  services  conform  to  a general  scheme  for  the  whole 
county.  Complete  separation  from  the  administrative  organisation  of  the  local 
Borough  Council,  prevents  any  control  by  the  Council,  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  and  involves  services  by  other  departments  of  the  County  Council 
which  are  equally  available  locally  in  the  departments  of  the  Borough  Council. 
In  short  the  defects  arise  from  the  dichotomy  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
Borough  services  and  departments. 

(ii)  This  argument  is  reinforced  by  the  provisions  in  the  Local  Government 
Bill  for  the  delegation  to  County  District  Councils  of  Health  and  Welfare  functions, 
where  the  population  is  60,000  or  more,  and  in  other  districts  with  the  Minister’s 
consent. 


VI — Remedies 

The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  is  the  most  suitable  authority  for  the  control  of 
these  services  in  the  Borough,  and  should  have  autonomous  powers  in  these  func- 
tions. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
I — Present  Arrangements 
(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Local  Planning  Authority  in  the  Borough  is  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
The  County  Council  made  the  necessary  surveys  and  prepared  the  Development 
Plan.  The  foundation  of  this  plan  was  already  available  in  the  draft  planning 
scheme  prepared  by  the  Borough  Council  under  previous  legislation  when  they  were 
the  Planning  Authority. 

An  Area  Planning  Committee  has  been  constituted  by  the  County  Council  for 
North  Middlesex  covering  the  areas  of  nine  Local  Authorities.  Each  Local  Authority 
appoints  one,  and  the  County  Council  nine  representatives  on  the  Conunittee.  This 
Committee  recommends  the  County  Planning  Committee  about  planning  in  the 
area  and  deals  with  applications  for  plarming  permission  affecting  county  or  trunk 
roads,  affecting  questions  of  compensation,  being  of  particular  interest  or  being 
made  by  Local  Authorities.  Subject  to  these  exceptions  and  directions  by  the 
County  Council,  the  Borough  have  delegated  power  to  deal  with  planning  applica- 
tions. The  Borough  Council  also  have  power,  after  consultation  with  the  County 
Council,  to  serve  enforcement  notices  or  make  orders  for  revocation  of  permission, 
discontinuance  of  use,  and  preservation  of  trees  or  buildings.  The  Borough  Council 
receive  and  issue  decisions  on  all  town  planning  applications  in  the  Borough, 
except  their  own. 

The  re-development  of  comprehensive  development  areas  and  acquisitions 
of  land  for  planning  purposes  are  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council,  the  County 
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Council  having  concurrent  powers  to  acquire  land  for  such  purposes  by  agreement. 
Schemes  for  comprehensive  re-development  are  prepared  by  the  Coimty  Council, 

(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 

Act,  1949 

Powers  under  this  Act  are  exercised  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  Local 
Planning  Authority,  As  Edmonton  is  a built-up  area  it  has  little  application  in  this  1: 
Borough.  The  Act  has  been  used  in  this  Borough  in  connection  with  public  foot-  S 
paths,  I 

n — Defects 

The  principal  defects  encountered  in  carrying  out  town  planning  functions  in  this 
borough  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  There  is  considerable  delay  in  preparing,  and  obtaining  approval  for 
the  development  plan  covering  the  whole  county.  It  is  also  difficult  to  obtain 
amendments  of  the  Development  Plan  which  from  time  to  time  the  Borough 
Council  may  think  advisable, 

(b)  The  present  system  of  dealing  with  town  plaiming  applications  is 
cumbrous,  repetitive  and  inconvenient  for  developers. 

(c)  The  necessity  for  consultation  with  the  County  Council  in  matters 
such  as  enforcement  action,  control  of  advertisements,  tree  and  building 
preservation  causes  delay,  repetition  of  work  and  high  administration  costs. 

(d)  The  present  method  of  dealing  with  comprehensive  re-development 
areas  through  the  County  Council  involves  such  considerable  delay  that  the 
Edmonton  Borough  Council  have  adopted  a re-development  programme 
comprising  some  16  areas  which  they  are  re-developing  under  their  separate 
statutory  powers,  such  as  Housing  Acts,  Public  Health  Acts,  &c.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  areas  where  town  planning  powers  would  be  more  suitable. 

(e)  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  have  adopted  an  active  policy  for 

transfer  of  industry  from  areas  zoned  for  residential  purposes  and  have  pro- 
vided and  developed  three  industrial  estates  in  the  Borough.  The  County 
Council  have  been  reluctant  to  acquire  such  premises  so  that  the  Borough 
Cotmcil  have  been  compelled  themselves  to  acquire  these  properties.  s 


ni — ^Analysis  of  Defects 

(a)  Control  of  Development 

The  present  tortuous  procedure  arises  from  the  four-tier  system,  namely  the  Borough 
Council,  Area  Planning  Committee,  County  Council  and  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government.  With  the  final  approval  of  the  County  Development  Plan,  this 
system  is  superfluous.  For  the  convenience  of  developers  and  local  government, 
town  planning  applications  must  be  received  by  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council 
along  with  building  bye-law  applications.  The  Council  already  have  an  adequate 
staff  of  their  own  to  deal  with  these  applications ; further  examination  and  inspection 
of  sites  by  County  Council  Officers  from  a remote  centre  achieve  no  adequate 
purpose.  In  the  event  of  dispute  with  any  developer,  the  matter  must  be  in  the  last 
resort  be  determined  by  the  Minister.  Removal  of  intermediate  stages  of  control 
by  the  Area  Planning  Committee  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  would  not  pro- 
duce any  less  efficient  control  of  development  and  would  avoid  much  delay,  adminis- 
trative procedure  and  expense. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Borough  Council  should  have  full  town  planning 
powers  including  the  preparation  and  amendment  of  the  Development  Plan. 
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(b)  Positive  Planning 

It  has  always  been  accepted  that  the  appropriate  Authority  to  carry  out  the  positive 
objectives  of  town  planning  is  the  immediate  Local  Authority.  The  Edmonton 
Borough  Council  have  fully  embraced  this  responsibility,  particularly  since  the 
Act  of  1947  in  re-developing  areas  of  war  damage  and  blight,  and  providing  accom- 
modation for  displaced  occupiers  of  houses  and  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 
The  exercise  of  these  powers  is  subject  to  direct  administrative  and  financial  approval 
by  the  appropriate  Ministry. 

The  function  of  the  County  Council  in  determining  and  preparing  schemes 
of  re-development  is  superfluous.  The  initiative  derives  from  the  Edmonton 
Borough  Council  and,  in  their  opinion,  they  should  have  autonomous  powers 
in  dealing  with  these  matters. 

IV — Remedy  of  Defects 

The  defects  above  mentioned  would  be  remedied  by  constituting  the  Edmonton 
Borough  Council  the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  Borough  of  Edmonton. 

TRAFFIC 

I — Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  Borough  Council  acts  as  Agent  Authority  for  trunk  and  classified  roads 
(except  the  Cambridge  and  part  of  the  North  Circular  Roads  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  Agent  Authority  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation)  and  is  solely  responsible  for  district  roads.  Total  mileage  of  all 
highways  is  92. 

Works  and  maintenance  on  trunk  and  classified  roads  are  authorised  by  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  are  carried 
out  by  the  Highways  Department.  New  roads  on  housing  and  industrial  estates 
are  also  carried  out  by  the  Highways  Department.  The  reinstatement  of  public 
highways  of  all  classes  is  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Council  following  operations 
carried  out  by  the  Public  Utility  Undertakers.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  work, 
the  staff  consists  of  one  Highways  Superintendent,  two  district  road  foremen, 
one  trench  inspector  and  approximately  100  men. 

(i)  Street  Lighting 

The  Local  Authority  is  the  street  lighting  authority  for  trunk,  classified  and 
district  roads  and  exercises  its  powers  by  employing  the  Public  Utility  Undertakers 
for  maintenance  work,  and  on  occasions,  for  constructional  work. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Being  almost  a built-up  area,  there  are  very  few  occasions  when  new  streets  have 
to  be  named.  When  this  occurs,  if  it  is  re-development,  the  Housing  Committee 
recommends  to  the  Council  a suitable  name.  In  the  case  of  private  development, 
the  Works  and  Highways  Committee  agree  a name  with  the  developer.  The  num- 
bering of  houses  is  automatically  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department, 
and  is  reviewed  on  frequent  occasions. 

(if)  Parking  Places 

Parking  Places  are  very  deficient  in  the  Borough  due  to  the  lack  of  land  for  this 
purpose.  Street  parking  places  have  been  reserved  and  are  in  hand. 

The  Council  have  provided  street  parking  places  and  a number  of  public  car 
parks  adjoining  highways.  The  problem  is  under  active  review  at  the  present  time. 
The  Council  are  making  adequate  provision  in  parts  of  the  Borough  now  being 
10 
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re-developed  and  are  considering  the  possibility  fo  providing  further  car  parks  where 
necessary. 


(e)  Road  Safety. 

Road  Safety  propaganda  in  the  Borough  is  undertaken  by  the  Road  Safety 
Assistant,  one  Technical  Assistant  part-time,  and  a typist.  The  programme  includes 
lectures  and  demonstration  in  conjunction  with  the  police  and  schools  and  organised 
bodies,  cycling  proficiency  tests,  junior  accident  prevention  councils,  the  examination 
of  statistics  concerning  road  accidents  and  the  recommendation  of  road  improve- 
ments. 

The  Council  anticipate  an  expenditure  of  about  £3,000  during  the  current  year. 


(/)  Bus  Shelters 

The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  liability  rests 
on  the  London  Transport  Executive. 


C?)  Private  Street  Works 

These  are  carried  out  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  The  Borough 
is  practically  built  up  and  all  private  streets  have  been  made  up  under  this  Act. 
New  streets  in  any  future  private  re-development  will  be  made  up  immediately 
under  similar  procedure. 


n — ^Defects 

(i)  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  carry  out  all  work  on  all  roads  in  the  Borough 
except  the  Cambridge  Road  and  a small  part  of  the  North  Circular  Road.  It  is 
clearly  uneconomical  that  such  a small  portion  of  this  road  mileage  in  the  Borough 
should  be  maintained  by  a separate  authority,  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
All  work  on  county  roads  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
and  in  case  of  grant-aided  works  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

(ii)  This  detailed  supervision  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is  totally 
uimecessary.  Delay  and  duplication  of  technical  work  would  be  avoided  and  financial 
economy  would  be  achieved  if  all  the  roads  in  this  Borough  were  administered  by 
the  Borough  Council  with  direct  responsibility  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation. 


nr — ^Remedy  of  Defects 

All  Roads  in  the  Borough  should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Edmonton 
Borough  Council,  subject  to  the  customary  control  and  financial  aid  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  in  the  case  of  trunk  roads,  and  grant-aided  work 
on  county  roads. 


FINANCE 

I.  Financial  Resources 

1.  The  financial  ability  of  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  to  undertake  the 
full  range  of  local  government  services  is  an  important  consideration.  In  this 
connection  rateable  resources  are  a useful  guide.  It  is  a fact  that  in  most  county 
boroughs  with  similar  populations  the  rateable  value  per  head  is  lower  than  Edmon- 
ton as  the  following  table  shows: — 
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C y Boroughs  in  Population  Range  90,000-115,000 


Edmonton 

Population 

98,110 

Rateable 

Value 

£ 

1,444,394 

R.  V.  per 
head  of 
Population 
£ s.  d. 

14  14  5 

Blackburn 

107,900 

1,066,930 

9 17  9 

East  Ham 

114,400 

1,423,900 

12  8 11 

Gateshead 

111,900 

1,002,905 

8 19  3 

Grimsby  . . 

95,400 

1,028,700 

10  15  8 

Halifax  . . 

96,440 

963,847 

9 19  11 

Ipswich  . . 

110,300 

1,586,602 

14  7 8 

Newport  (Mon.) 

104,900 

1,248,579 

11  18  0 

Northampton 

101,800 

1,384,078 

13  11  11 

Oxford 

104,500 

1,981,138 

18  19  2 

St.  Helens 

110,900 

857,138 

7 14  7 

South  Shields 

108,100 

978,452 

9 1 0 

WaUasey 

102,300 

1,278,197 

12  9 11 

Walsall 

114,700 

1,053,993 

9 3 10 

West  Bromwich 

90,720 

912,547 

10  1 2 

York 

106,200 

1,201,244 

11  6 3 

Note 

In  addition,  most  county  boroughs  with  populations  under  90,000  have  a lower 

rateable  value  per  head  than  Edmonton. 

2.  These  authorities  have  full  responsibility  for  all  local  government  services, 
which  they  have  administered  successfully  for  many  years  and  when  their  rateable 
value  per  head  of  weighted  population  has  fallen  below  the  national  average  they 
have  received  the  benefit  of  Equalisation  Grant.  Clearly  on  this  basis  the  Edmonton 
Borough  Council  have  adequate  resources  to  undertake  the  full  range  of  local  govern- 
ment services. 

3.  A measure  of  equalisation  in  the  cost  of  certain  local  government  services 
in  Middlesex  is  at  present  achieved  through  the  county  precept,  as  this  is  based  on 
rateable  value.  The  transfer  of  such  services  to  county  districts  would  no  doubt 
cause  wider  variations  initially  in  rates  levied  within  the  area  of  the  county,  but  such 
variations  would  be  mitigated  by  the  increased  rate  contributions  proposed  for 
industrial  premises.  They  would  also  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed 
General  Grant  is  redistributed  within  the  county  in  the  event  of  a transfer  of  func- 
tions. 

4.  There  are  considerable  variations  in  rateable  value  per  head  of  population 
within  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  still  greater  variations  within  the  MetropoUs 
as  a whole.  An  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  London  Equalisation  Scheme  to 
the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  might  appropriately  be  considered.  At  present  the 
Scheme  applies  only  within  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council.  Payments 
are  made  by  the_  County  Council  to  each  metropolitan  borough  whose  rateable  value 
per  head  of  “ weighted  ” population  falls  below  the  county  average.  To  provide, 
funds  for  the  total  of  these  grants  all  boroughs  and  the  City  of  London  made  con- 
tributions proportionate  to  their  penny  rate  products.  An  alternative  suggestion 
is  for  a separate  Equalisation  Scheme  to  be  operated  for  the  area  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council. 

5.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  County 
to  Edmonton  would  cause  undue  financial  hardship  as  so  many  alleviating  factors 
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might  be  brought  into  account.  These  include  not  only  increased  revenue  from  le- 
rating  of  industrial  premises  and  the  redistribution  within  the  County  of  the  New 
General  Grant,  but  also  the  possibility  of  reductions  in  administrative  costs  and 
savings  which  could  arise  from  the  more  efficient  operation  of  transferred  services 
These  are  additional  to  the  possibility  of  an  Equalisation  Scheme  mentioned  above 

II.  Finaneial  Control 

1.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  most  effective  financial  control  is  achieved 
only  when  the  authority  administering  the  services  is  directly  responsible  for  raising 
the  revenues  from  the  ratepayers  to  meet  the  cost  of  those  services.  The  Edmonton 
Borough  Council  levy  and  collect  the  necessary  rates  to  meet  their  own  expenses 
and  those  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  transfer  of  services  from  the  County 
Council  to  the  Borough  Council  would  strengthen  financial  control. 


2.  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  a General  Grant  in  aid  under  the  Local 
Government  Bill  instead  of  the  present  system  of  percentage  grants  makes  it  more 
than  ever  desirable  that  the  Borough  Council  as  Rating  Authority  should  be  in 
direct  control  of  the  local  services,  since  any  variation  of  expenditure  will  have 
an  immediate  and  corresponding  effect  on  the  amount  to  be  raised  from  rates. 

3.  A considerable  waste  of  skilled  time  is  involved  in  connection  with  the  de- 
tailed and  intricate  financial  arrangements  arising  from  agency  accounts.  Specific 
examples  are  County  Roads  and  school  buildings  maintenance.  This  would  be 
obviated  if  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  had  direct  powers. 

in.  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  are  relevant  to  this  rnemorandum: 


Borough  of 
Edmonton 

Population  (Mid-1956)  ..  98,110 

Rateable  Value  (1st  April,  1957)  . . 1,444,394 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  popula- 
tion   £14  14  5 

Rate  in  £ (1957-58)  ..  ..  17  5 

Rate  levied  (1957-58)  per  head  of 

population  £12  11  2 


County  of 
Middlesex 

2,251,000 

(Total) 

39,976,215 

(Total) 

£17  15  2 

■ (Average) 

15  11 

(Average) 

£13  13  2 

(Average) 

During  the  year  1957-58  the  Borough  of  Edmonton  occupied  the  following 
positions  out  of  the  26  District  Councils  in  Middlesex:— 

Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Population  . . . . 2nd  lowest 

Rate  in  £ 2nd  highest 

Rate  levied  per  Head  of  Population  . . . . 6th  lowest 


ADMINISTRATION 

i' Council  employ  a staff  of  260  within  an  annual  salary  bill  of  some 
t j employees  with  an  annual  wage  bill  of  £560,000.  The 

and  employees  are  organised  in  departments  under  statutory  and  professional 
Chief  Officers.  Salaries  and  wages  are  paid  in  accordance  with  decisions  of  national 
negotiatmg  bodies.  The  officers  are  competent  to  deal  with  the  complete  range  of 
local  pvernment  services  in  the  Borough.  The  Chief  Officers  are  accustomed  to 
deal  direct  with  Government  Departments.  The  Officers  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  numbermg  38  are  employees  of  the  County  Council,  but  serve  the  local 
Divisional  Executive  and  are  stationed  in  the  Borough 
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2.  There  is,  therefore,  within  the  Borough  a qualified  and  experienced  body  of 
officers  with  the  widest  knowledge  of  local  facts  and  with  appropriate  skills,  who  in 
combination  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  local  administration.  They  at  present 
administer  services  (excluding  education)  with  an  annual  turnover  of  £4  million 
and  an  annual  capital  expenditure  of  £1  million.  If  the  cost  of  the  education  service 
is  added,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  expenditure  on  local  government  service  in  this 
Borough  is  dealt  with  by  the  local  Borough  Council.  The  strength  of  this  local 
organisation  of  Borough  officers  is  amplified  by  inter-change  of  information  and 
advice  between  the  various  departments.  The  exclusion  of  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare from  this  administration  and  the  interpolation  of  decisions  by  the  County 
Council  Officers  in  questions  of  education  and  town  planning,  weaken  the  efficiency 
and  self  reliance  of  local  administration. 

3.  The  present  system  of  delegation  of  education  and  town  planning  powers 
involves  duplication  of  and  delay  in  administrative  work,  in  matters  large  and  small. 
In  the  case  of  County  roads  claims  by  the  Borough  Council  for  reimbursement  of 
expenditure  are  subject  to  audit  by  three  separate  authorities,  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation,  the  County  Council,  and  the  District  Auditor.  The  over- 
lapping and  duplication  can  only  be  eliminated  by  conferring  direct  powers  in  educa- 
tion, town  planning,  and  highways  on  the  Borough  Council. 

The  central  administration  charges  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  now 
approaching  a figure  of  £2  million  per  annum.  Substantial  economies  would  be 
effected  by  transferring  direct  responsibility  for  the  services  now  controlled  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council. 

4.  Ratepayers  are  accustomed  to  seek  their  remedies  and  advice  at  their  local 
Town  Hall.  This  building  must  be  the  focal  point  of  local  administration.  For 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  local  Borough  Officers  should  have  direct  responsibility 
to  the  Borough  Council  alone,  whose  members  are  in  closest  contact  with  ratepayers. 
The  County  Council  is  generally  little  known  to  ratepayers. 

5.  The  division  of  functions  between  the  Local  Authority  and  the  County 
Council  involves  long  and  sometimes  fruitless  negotiations  about  transfer  of  land 
from  one  service  to  another.  The  allocation  of  sites  for  present  services  controlled 
by  the  County  Council  depends  inevitably  on  the  advice  of  and  consultation  with 
local  Borough  Officers.  Financial  adjustments  between  the  County  and  Borough 
Authorities  in  relation  to  mutual  transactions  cause  friction  and  delay.  Although 
both  the  County  and  Borough  Authorities  derive  their  financial  basis  from  the  rate- 
payer, this  identical  interest  tends  to  be  forgotten  in  transactions  between  the  two 
Authorities. 

6.  A typical  illustration  of  the  adverse  affect  of  divided  administration  cm  be 
seen  in  the  provision  of  the  necessary  office  accommodation  for  staff.  Clearly,  in  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  all  local  administrative  officers  should  be  housed  in  one 
building  or  group  of  buildings.  To  achieve  this  objective  requires  long  negotiations 
and  compromise  between  the  Borough  and  County  Councils.  Whatever  success 
is  achieved,  there  remains  an  artificial  division  in  the  control  of  services,  and  divided 
loyalties  by  the  officers  of  the  respective  authorities,  to  the  detriment  of  the  single 
objective  of  service  to  the  general  public.  Unified  services,  unified  control,  unified 
finance  and  unified  accommodation  are  the  clear  solution  of  present  difficulties. 
In  an  area  such  as  Edmonton  the  Borough  Council  is  the  obvious  element  to  provide 
this  unity. 

7.  The  existence  of  the  East  Middlesex  Sewage  Disposal  Scheme  and  the  Lee 
Catchment  Board  does  not  vitiate  this  conclusion.  The  latter  authority  exercising 
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a particular  function  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Lee  Watershed  must  remaiu- 
the  former  could  best  be  administered  by  a joint  committee  of  the  immediate  Local 
Authorities  using  the  sewage  disposal  works:  the  present  arrangement  already 
involves  three  County  Councils. 

8.  In  short  as  regards  the  administration  of  local  government  services  referred 
to  in  this  memorandum,  the  present  method  of  administration  suffers  in  general 
by  the  existing  distribution  of  local  government  functions.  The  best  administrative 
organisation  for  the  Borough  of  Edmonton  demands  that  autonomous  policy  and 
financial  powers  should  be  vested  in  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  and  that  such 
services  should  be  administered  by  officers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Edmonton  Borough  Council. 


CONCLUSION 

1.  The  conclusion  of  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  is  that  the  most  effective 
and  convenient  organisation  of  local  government  in  this  Borough  is  by  conferment 
of  autonomous  powers  on  the  Borough  Council  for  the  functions  of  education, 
environmental  health,  housing,  personal  health  and  welfare,  town  and  country 
planning  and  traffic.  Only  thus  can  be  attained  first,  civic  purpose  and  sense  of 
achievement  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  spirit  of  public  service  animating  elected 
representatives,  and  secondly,  high  standards  of  public  administration  serving  a 
large  and  homogeneous  community  giving  full  scope  for  co-ordination  of  and  co- 
operation in  all  local  government  services. 

2.  The  Borough  Council  are  satisfied  as  a result  of  their  post-war  experience 
that  the  system  of  delegated  powers  from  a major  authority  in  such  matters  as 
education  and  town  planning,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  react  to  the  detriment  of  these  services  by  stifling  local  enterprise 
and  initiative,  destroying  local  responsibility,  and  preventing  local  co-ordination 
and  co-operation.  The  staff  operating  these  services  should  be  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  a single  authority,  the  Borough  Council. 

3.  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  recognise  the  efforts  made  by  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  in  their  local  services  in  the  Borough.  These  efforts,  however, 
are  inevitably  hampered  by  remote  control,  higher  administrative  costs,  repetitive 
administrative  and  financial  processes.  They  also  cause  local  delays  and  frustration. 
The  contact  between  the  elected  representative  and  the  local  resident  is  minimal. 

4.  The  financial  resources  of  the  Borough  are  sufficient  to  maintain  and  develop 
these  services,  as  is  shown  by  comparison  with  county  boroughs  of  similar  size. 
If,  however,  a method  of  equalising  financial  burdens  is  considered  appropriate 
in  the  Greater  London  Area,  the  present  scheme  operating  in  the  area  of  the  London 
County  Council  might  be  adopted  over  the  whole  area.  The  Edmonton  Borough 
Council  have  always  maintained  that  the  present  system  of  local  finance  and  grants- 
in-aid  needs  overhaul;  liability  to  local  rates  should  be  related  to  ability  to  pay. 
This,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the  main  principle  in  local  government  for  which 
the  Council  contend,  namely,  the  principle  of  local  autonomy  and  responsibility 
in  the  functions  dealt  with  in  this  statement. 

Town  Clerk’s  Department, 

Town  Hall, 

Edmonton,  N.9. 

22nd  April,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Edmonton  Borough  Council 
INTRODUCTION 

The  statements  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Edmonton  Borough 
Council  dated  the  22nd  April,  1958,  propose  remedies  for  defects  in  major  functions 
of  Local  Government  in  Edmonton;  these  remedies  are  the  direct  conferment  on  the 
Edmonton  Borough  Council  of  powers  and  duties  in  Education  (with  some  excep- 
tions), Personal  Health  Service,  Welfare,  Town  Planning  and  ECighways.  The 
statements  also  supported  on  financial  and  administrative  grounds  such  direct 
conferment  of  powers.  This  supplementary  statement  deals  with  other  Local 
Government  functions  in  this  Borough. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  COUNCIL 
I — ^Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Libraries  Museums  and  Art  Galleries 

The  Borough  Council  have  provided  one  Central  and  three  Branch  Libraries, 
the  former  includes  a Reference  Library  and  Information  Bureau.  The  staff  com- 
prise the  Borough  Librarian,  Deputy  Borough  Librarian,  six  Librarians-in-charge, 
four  Professional  Assistants,  twenty-two  Library  Assistants  and  one  Shorthand 
Typist.  The  Council  hold  a book  stock  of  140,000  volumes,  the  number  of  books 
on  loan  at  any  time  averages  20,000;  a separate  section  of  the  Central  Library 
deals  with  gramophone  records  of  which  there  are  40,000  issues  in  a year. 

The  Edmonton  libraries  take  part  in  the  south-eastern  regional  library  scheme 
for  interchange  of  books;  each  member  of  the  scheme  specialises  in  particular  sub- 
jects. 

(i)  Entertainments 

The  Council  organise  a great  range  of  Municipal  Entertainments  such  as 
concerts,  dances,  sports  shows  and  sports  tournaments.  They  have  promoted  the 
Edmonton  Arts  Council  on  which  the  Borough  Council  are  represented  and  make 
an  annual  grant  to  support  its  activities.  Salisbury  House,  an  historic  building 
owned  by  the  Council,  has  been  reconditioned  with  the  aid  of  Government  grant 
and  leased  to  the  Arts  Council  at  a nominal  rent  as  an  Arts  Centre.  The  staff  com- 
prise an  Entertainments  Manager  and  two  Clerks. 

(c)  Rate  Levy  and  Collection 

The  Council,  acting  as  the  “ Rating  Authority,”  levy  an  annual  general  rate 
to  meet  their  own  expenses  and  those  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  Metro- 
politan Police  as  Precepting  Authorities.  The  total  rate  income  last  year  was 
£1,243,864,  of  which  £873,383  (70  per  cent.)  was  handed  over  to  the  Precepting 
Authorities. 

(d)  Catering 

The  Council  operate  a Catering  Service  at  the  Town  Hall  for  staff  and  public 
functions;  this  service ®also  provides  “meals-on-wheels”  for  distribution  by  the 
Edmonton  Welfare  Association.  Refreshments  are  also  supplied  at  open  spaces 
and  public  baths.  The  Council  do  not  operate  the  Civic  Restaurants  Act. 

(e)  Shops  and  Street  Trading 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  enforcement  of  closing  hours  and  welfare 
arrangements  under  the  Shops  Acts;  they  control  and  license  street  traders  in  the 
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Borough,  numbering  some  52  from  whom  charges  are  collected.  These  duties  are 
carried  out  by  a Shops  Act  Inspector  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  OfiBcer  of 
Health. 

(/)  Allotments 

The  Council  have  provided  1,486  permanent  and  344  temporary  allotments 
Plots  are  allocated  to  applicants  by  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department ; rents  are  collected 
by  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  Department  and  inspections  are  carried  out  by  the 
Parks  Superintendent. 

(g)  Information  Service 

A guide  book  is  published  periodically  by  the  Borough  Council.  Other  hand- 
books about  the  Council’s  services  are  issued  as  required.  Personal  inquiries  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  and  Libraries  departments. 

(A)  Small  Lotteries 

These  are  registered  by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Small  Lotteries  and 
Gaming  Act,  1956. 


n — ^Defects 

The  Borough  Council  are  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  exercise  of  these  functions. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
I — ^Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Magistrates’  Courts 

Edmonton  forms  part  of  Edmonton  Petty  Sessional  Division  which  also  in- 
cludes the  Boroughs  of  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  Southgate  and  Enfield.  The  Court 
dealing  with  cases  from  the  Borough  of  Edmonton  sits  at  the  Court  House  at 
Tottenham  within  reasonable  access  from  Edmonton. 

(A)  Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  maintain  two  Remand  Homes  and  manage 
two  Approved  Schools  serving  the  whole  County. 

(c)  Coroners 

Middlesex  is  divided  into  two  districts;  Edmonton  lies  in  the  eastern  district 
for  which  a Coroner,  Deputy  Coroner  and  Assistant  Deputy  Coroner  are  appointed 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

(d)  Local  Taxation  Licences 

The  County  Council  operate  a large  central  office  at  Ealing  serving  the  whole 
County. 

(e)  Smallholdings 

The  County  Council  own  some  1,436  acres  of  agricultural  land  let  out  to  some 
134  small-holders.  A waiting  list  of  applicants  is  kept  for  consideration  by  a small 
Sub-committee  when  vacancies  occur. 

(/)  Fire  Brigade 

In  1946  the  County  Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance  Service  were  organised  as 
a single  unit.  In  recent  years  separate  ambulance  depots  have  been  provided  through- 
out the  cotmty,  one  of  which  has  been  erected  at  Edmonton.  It  is  understood  that 
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from  the  1st  April  next,  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance  Service  will  operate  as 
separate  units.  There  is  a modern  fire  station  at  Edmonton  whieh  was  erected  by 
this  Council  in  1938-39  and  was  transferred  to  the  County  Council  under  the  Fire 
Services  Act,  1947. 


(g)  Civil  Defence 

Administration  and  operational  control  in  Civil  Dfence  are  exercised  by  the 
County  Council.  There  is  a limited  delegation  to  the  Borough  and  District  Councils 
who  make  arrangements  within  the  respective  boroughs  and  districts  for  recruitment 
and  training  of  volunteers  and  local  organisation. 

(h)  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts 

The  County  Council  have  engaged  the  services  of  qualified  veterinary  inspectors 
for  the  administration  of  their  functions  under  these  Acts  in  relation  to  the  control 
of  movement  of  animals  and  the  issue  of  licences,  when  movement  control  orders 
ate  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 

(i)  Betting  and  Lotteries  Act,  1934,  Pool  Betting  Act,  1954 

The  County  Council  have  power  to  grant  licences  for  betting  on  certain 
“ sporting  premises  ”,  and  license  and  control  the  pool  betting  by  promoters. 

(k)  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Milk  and  Dairies  (Producers’  Licences) 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the 
“ Food  and  Drugs  Authority  ” with  duties  to  appoint  public  analysts  and  to  enforce 
certain  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  any  food  or  drug  not  of  the 
substance  or  quality  demanded,  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  the  false  or  misleading 
labelling  or  advertisement  of  food  and  drugs.  The  Edmonton  Borough  Coimcil 
are  the  “ Local  Authority  ” under  the  Act  dealing  with  such  matters  as  food  hygiene 
and  condemnation  of  unsound  food. 

This  division  of  function  arises  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  Act  provides 
that  Borough  or  District  Councils  with  a population  of  at  least  40,000  shall  be 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority,  the  Ministry  of  Health  may  direct  that  the  County 
Council  shall  be  such  authority  where  it  is  satisfied  the  area  of  the  County  Council 
will  be  inconvenient  for  the  efficient  performance  of  its  duties  if  a borough  or  district 
becomes  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  for  its  own  borough  or  district.  Directions 
under  this  power  were  made  by  the  Ministry  in  1939  and  1953.  For  the  first  time, 
however,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  by  section  84(3),  provides  that  the  Minister 
may  now  revoke  such  a direction. 

The  County  Council  carry  out  their  functions  through  a public  control  depart- 
ment which  has  a divisional  office  at  Tottenham  covering  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county.  It  is  understood  that  no  public  health  inspector  is  employed  by  the 
County  Council,  but  the  work  is  carried  out  by  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectors. 

The  powers  of  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  are  exercised  through  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Health  Inspectors  who  are  “ authorised  officers  ” 
under  the  Act.  Since  the  recent  issue  of  food  hygiene  regulations,  the  Council  have 
taken  active  steps  by  informal  and  statutory  action  to  improve  conditions  in  this 
borough  for  the  retail  sale  of  food.  A number  of  catering  premises,  for  instance, 
have  as  a result  of  the  Council’s  requirements  ceased  to  carry  on  business.  Unsound 
food  is  condenmed  by  the  same  Public  Health  Inspectors.  They  also  take  food  and 
milk  samples  for  bacteriological  examinations. 

With  regard  to  Milk  Producers’  licences,  these  were  issued  by  the  Borough 
Council  prior  to  the  Milk  Regulations  1949,  but  since  that  date  have  been  issued  by 
the  County  Council  through  their  Public  Control  Department.  Retail  milk  licences, 
are  issued  by  the  Borough  Council. 
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(/)  Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas  Music  and  Dancing  Licences 

These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  County  Council  through  their  Public 
Control  Department  in  co-operation  with  the  County  Engineer. 

There  are  two  cinemas  in  this  borough  but  no  theatre. 

Licences  for  music  and  dancing  are  required  at  all  premises  where  public 
functions  are  organised  to  provide  these  facilities.  Inspectors  of  the  County  Council 
periodically  visit  the  buildings  affected,  and  licensees  are  required  to  make  appropriate 
arrangements  by  structural  alterations  or  supervisory  staff  for  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  general  public. 

(m)  Weights  and  Measures 

The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  enforcing  the  use  of  correct  weights 
and  measures  in  trading.  The  Public  Control  Department  of  the  County  Council 
administer  these  services  in  this  Borough  from  a divisional  office  at  Tottenham. 

(n)  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

Under  the  Registration  Scheme  of  the  County  Council,  Edmonton  forms  part 
of  the  registration  district  which  comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Tottenham,  Edmonton 

and  Enfield.  • ^ j , • 

The  staff  include  a superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent  registrar,  a 
registrar  in  each  borough  and  at  North  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  two  additional 
registrars  for  marriages.  Separate  public  offices  are  provided  in  each  borough  and 
an  additional  office  at  the  North  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Marriages  can  only  be  registered  at  the  Tottenham  Registration  Office. 

n — Defects 

(a)  to  (0  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  see  no  defects  in  the  present  arrangements 
for  these  functions. 

(k)  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Milk  and  Dairies  (Producers’  Licences) 

Tradesmen  in  this  Borough  have  complained  about  the  diversity  of  inspectors 
calling  at  their  premises.  The  division  of  related  functions  between  two  Local 
Authorities  produces  excessive  administration,  debars  exchange  of  information 
and  prevents  co-ordination  in  enforcement.  It  is  suggested  that  the  appropriate 
officers  to  carry  out  these  functions  are  Public  Health  Inspectors,  of  whom  none 
are  employed  by  the  County  Council  for  the  purpose. 

(l)  Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas  Music  and  Dancing  Licences 

The  issue  of  licences  and  control  of  premises  are  organised  centrally.  The 
Edmonton  Borough  Council  are  satisfied  that  for  convenience  of  administration 
these  functions  would  be  more  effiectively  carried  out  by  the  existing  staff  of  the 
Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Engineer  and  Building  Inspectors  are  responsible 
for  execution  of  the  Council’s  powers  under  the  Factories  Act  in  relation  to  means 
of  escape  from  factories  in  case  of  fire. 

(m)  Weights  and  Measures 

The  divisional  office  is  not  within  easy  access  from  Edmonton.  The  co-ordina- 
tion of  this  work  with  that  of  other  inspectors  under  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
would  provide  a more  convenient  and  economic  administration. 

(n)  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

Civil  marriages  of  Edmonton  residents  must  take  place  at  Tottenham.  Fimner, 
the  County  Council  are  now  proposing  to  combine  the  Edmoiiton  and  Wood  Green 
Registration  Districts : if  this  proposal  is  adopted  civil  marriages  must  take  place 
at  Wood  Green. 
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The  local  registration  oflSce  for  births  and  deaths  is  in  the  Central  Hall  Methodist 
Church  in  Fore  Street,  some  distance  from  the  Town  Hall.  This  ofBce  would  be 
better  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  local  public  offices  at  the  Town  Hall. 

in — ^Analysis  of  Defects 

(k)  to  (n)  These  defects  arise  from  the  separation  of  essentially  local  services  from 
the  general  administration  of  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council.  The  Council  already 
exercise  related  functions,  and  employ  suitable  categories  of  staff  to  deal  with  these 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  County  Council.  Advantages  would  accrue  in 
co-ordination  of  administration  by  transfer  of  these  functions  to  the  Borough 
Council,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  put  forward  in  the  Borough  CouncW’s 
Statement  of  Evidence.  In  support  of  this  contention  the  Royal  Commission  w 11 
be  aware  that  the  powers  of  a Food  and  Drugs  Authority  and  of  a Registration 
Authority  for  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  already  vest  in  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils. 


rV — ^Remedy  of  Defects 

The  remedy  is  to  confer  autonomous  powers  on  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council 
for  these  functions  (k)  to  (n). 


Town  Hall, 
Edmonton,  N.9. 
29.10.1958 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Enfield  Borough  Council 

Preamble 

1.  As  requested  in  the  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  to  the 
Mayor,  the  BOROUGH  COUNCIL  of  ENFIELD  in  the  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLE- 
SEX desires  to  submit  the  following  MEMORANDUM  of  EVIDENCE  to  the 
Royal  Commission  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  and  in  the  BOROUGH  of  ENFIELD  in  particular, 

2.  This  MEMORANDUM  is  divided  into  six  parts  as  follows:— 

A.  Statistics. 

B.  History  and  Particulars  of  the  Borough. 

C.  General  Submissions  of  Borough  Council  on  Local  Government 
Re-organisation. 

D.  Representations  of  Other  Bodies  subscribed  to  by  the  Borough  Council, 

E.  Evidence  and  Submissions  of  the  Borough  Council  on  the  functions 
referred  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  civic  heads. 

F.  Certain  other  functions  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

3.  In  this  Memorandum: — 

The  Enfield  Borough  Council  is  referred  to  as  “ The  Borough  Council” 
The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  referred  to  as  “ The  County  Council.” 
The  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  are  referred  to  as 
“ County  District  Councils.” 

A— STATISTICS 

4.  The  following  general  statistics  are  submitted  with  regard  to  the  Borough  of 
Enfield: — 

Area 

Population  (Reg.  General’s  estimate)  . . 

Rateable  Value  at  1st  April,  1958 
Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  . . 

Estimated  net  product  of  penny  rate,  1958-59  . . 

Rate  levied,  1958-59 

5.  The  Borough,  withits  population  of  109,200  is  the  twelfth  largest  non-county 
Borough  in  the  country  and  is,  in  fact  larger  than  most  County  Boroughs. 

6.  Of  the  twenty-six  County  Districts  in  Middlesex,  Enfield  on  a population 
basis  ranks  seventh. 

B-HISTORY  AND  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 

7.  As  the  Royal  Commission  is  no  doubt  aware,  Enfield  is  a place  of  great  antiquity 
and  its  story  as  a community  goes  back  to  a very  remote  period. 

8.  Enfield  is  of  no  mushroom  growth,  but  has  grown  steadily  over  a long  period 
of  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  population  was  42,738  rising  by  1921 
to  60,650  and  thence  to  its  present  109,200. 
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£1,757,703 
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9.  Its  boundaries  have  remained  substantially  unchanged  for  a great  many 
years  and  the  area  of  the  community  which  is  Enfield  today  is  virtually  the  same  as  it 
was  when  the  Urban  District  was  newly  created  in  1894  and,  as  far  as  records  go, 
for  the  local  Board  and  the  Vestries  before  that. 

10.  On  the  29th  March,  1955,  the  then  Urban  District  of  Enfield  was  honoured 
by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  by  the  grant  of  a Charter  of 
Incorporation. 

11.  To  secure  this  honour,  as  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  aware,  the  District 
had  to  satisfy  very  high  requirements  as  to  its  standard  of  Local  Government 
administration  and  its  status  as  a community  and  civic  unit. 

12.  In  accordance  with  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  the  District  had  to 
undergo  a rigorous  investigation  by  the  Government  Departments  concerned,  includ- 
ing Departmental  and  public  enquiries,  before  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council  saw  fit  to  advise  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  confirm  the  Borough  of 
Enfield  Scheme,  1955  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933  and  Her  Majesty 
granted  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  on  29th  March,  1955. 

13.  The  Borough  Council  would  submit  that  the  granting  by  Her  Majesty 
The  Queen  of  the  Charter  so  recently  as  1955  and  after  such  a rigorous  investigation 
of  the  District’s  Local  Government  Administration,  &c.,  is  evidence  that  the  District 
is  a good  and  convenient  unit  for  Local  Government  purposes. 

14.  Enfield  is  a flourishing  town  with  many  important  industries  (according  to 
the  County  of  Middlesex  Plan  the  district  contains  within  its  area  one-tenth  of  the 
industries  in  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Middlesex).  In  comparison  with  other 
districts  in  Middlesex  it  is  less  dependent  on  the  Metropolis  for  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  less  of  a dormitory  area  for  the  Metropolis  and  consequently  it  has  greater 
local  community  interest  and  characteristically  it  is  more  of  an  independent  and 
self-contained  town  than  other  districts  in  the  Greater  Metropolitan  area. 

15.  Contemporaneously  with  the  procedure  leading  to  the  Grant  of  the  Charter 
steps  have  also  been  taken,  by  means  of  a public  competition,  which  it  is  expected 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  satisfactory  civic  and  administrative  buildings  within  the 
Borough  at  an  early  date. 

16.  In  amplification  of  the  before-mentioned  brief  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
Borough  of  Enfield  a copy  of  the  Petition  and  Additional  and  Supplementary 
Information  submitted  in  connection  with  the  application  for  the  Charter  of  In- 
corporation is  being  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission.  The  information  and 
statistics  contained  in  these  documents  are  as  at  1952-53  but,  as  in  many  instances 
the  facts  have  remained  unchanged,  it  is  felt  nevertheless  that  they  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Royal  Commission. 


C— GENERAL  SUBMISSIONS  OF  BOROUGH  COUNCIL 
ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  RE-ORGANISATION 

17.  The  Borough  Council  has  both  prior  to  and  since  the  issue  in  July,  1956  of  the 
Government’s  White  Paper  entitled  “ Area  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in 
England  and  Wales,”  taken  part  in  a number  of  conferences  and  exchanges  of  views 
both  on  a national  basis  under  the  aegis  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, the  Urban  District  Councils’  Association,  &c.,  and  on  an  area  basis 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Councils’  Association,  the 
Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association,  the  Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee, &c. 
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18.  The  Borough  Council  arising  from  the  before-mentioned  discussions,  from 
its  practical  experience  and  from  the  very  careful  consideration  which  it  has  given 
to  Local  Government  Re-organisation  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  much 
greater  powers  than  those  at  present  enjoyed  by  County  District  Councils  should 
be  given  to  the  County  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  such  powers  should  be  conferred  directly  upon  the  County  District 
Councils  and  not  merely  delegated  by  the  County  Council. 

19.  The  Borough  Council  Submits : 

(1)  That  the  Borough  Council  is  not  convinced  that  the  retention  of  the  two 
tier  system  of  Local  Government  in  Middlesex  is  necessariiy  the  best 
solution  to  the  Local  Government  problems  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

(2)  That  the  rights  relating  to  the  grant  of  County  Borough  Status  to  any 
County  District  Council  in  Middlesex  should  be  preserved  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  assumption  that  such  rights  have  gone  by  default  and 
furthermore  that  particular  regard  should  be  had  thereto  by  the  Royal 
Commission.  Alternatively  should  the  expression  “ County  Borough 
status  ” be  regarded  as  inappropriate  to  Middlesex  because  of  any 
special  circumstances,  there  should  be  substituted  the  right  to  attain  the 
status  of  “ most  purposes  authority.” 

(3)  That  certain  of  the  functions  at  present  administered  by  the  County  Council 
could  with  efficiency  and  economy  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants be  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council  and  that  all  such  functions 
should  be  conferred  by  Parliament  directly  upon  the  Borough  Council 
and  should  not  be  the  subject  of  any  form  of  optional  delegation. 

(4)  That  the  creation  of  a “ supra  ” Authority  for  the  whole  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 

(5)  That  in  the  event  of  the  two  tier  system  of  Local  Government  being  re- 
tained in  Middlesex: — 

(a)  The  division  of  functions  between  the  first  and  second  tier  authorities 
in  Middlesex  should  substantially  be  as  referred  to  later  in  this  Mem- 
morandum. 

(A)  That  the  division  of  such  functions  as  between  the  first  and  second 
tier  authorities  in  Middlesex,  should  be  on  the  basis : — ■ 

(i)  That  the  County  Council  in  an  appropriate  form  should  continue 
in  existence  for  an  area  corresponding  substantialiy  to  the  present 
administrative  area. 

(ii)  That  the  functions  allocated  to  the  second  tier  authorities  should 
be  conferred  as  of  right  by  Parliament  and  exercised  by  them  for 
their  own  area. 

(6)  That  should  it  be  necessary  for  there  to  be  examinations  or  adjustments 
of  boundaries  amongst  the  second  tier  authorities  in  Middlesex  any  recom- 
mendations on  these  matters  should  be  made  by  the  Royal  Commission 
(subject  possibly  to  final  review  Ministerially  or  by  Parliament)  in  its 
examination  of  the  whole  problem  of  Re-organisation  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 


D— REPRESENTATIONS  OF  OTHER  BODIES 
SUBSCRIBED  TO  BY  THE  BOROUGH  COUNCIL 

20.  As  an  outline  of  the  conferences  and  discussions  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Paragraph  C.  17  the  Borough  Council  no  doubt  will  desire  to  be  associated  with  and 
and  in  general  terms  to  subscribe  to  the  observations  of  the  following  groups  or 
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associations  of  local  authorities  who  it  is  understood  are  to  furnish  memoranda 
and  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission: — 

(i)  A Joint  Statement  to  be  submitted  on  behalf  of  a number  of  the  larger 
Borough  and  District  Councils  of  Middlesex. 

(ii)  The  Memorandum  of  Evidence  to  be  submitted  by  the  Outer  London 
Standing  Joint  Committee. 

21.  The  Borough  Council  supports  and  fully  subscribes  to  the  Memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts’  Association  in  regard  to  Education 
functions. 


E— EVIDENCE  AND  SUBMISSIONS 
OF  THE  BOROUGH  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
FUNCTIONS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  LETTER 
OF  THE  17th  FEBRUARY,  1958, 
ADDRESSED  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  TO  CIVIC  HEADS 

22.  The  Borough  Council,  further  to  the  general  submissions  on  Local  Govern- 
ment Re-organisation  referred  to  in  Parts  C.  and  D.  of  this  Memorandum,  desires 
to  submit  the  following  evidence  on  the  functions  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the 
17th  February,  1958,  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the 
Mayor. 


(A)  Education 

23.  The  Borough  Council  whole-heartedly  concurs  in  and  subscribes  to  the  Evidence 
and  views  contained  in  the  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Middlesex  Excepted 
Districts’  Association  as  before  referred  to  in  Part  D.  of  this  statement  and  supports 
the  submissions  in  the  Memorandum  as  to  the  functions  which  should  be  conferred 
directly  upon  all  Excepted  Districts  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 


(B)  Enviromental  Health 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered 

24.  The  Borough  Council  exercises  the  following  functions  listed  in  Appendix 
“ B ” of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  of  the  17th  February, 
1958,  pursuant  to  the  statutory  powers  referred  to: — 


Functions 

* (a)  Baths,  Wash-Houses,  and  Bathing 
Places 


* (6)  Control  of  Watercourses, 

Ditches  and  Ponds. 

* (c)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 


(d)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and 
Articles 


Statutory  Powers 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VIII. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act, 
1937. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
Sections  136-141. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Section 
69. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  XL 

Land  Drainage  Act,  1930. 

River  Boards  Act,  1948. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944. 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act, 
1951. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  1950 
and  1956. 
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* (e)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

(/)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

* (g)  Public  Conveniences 

(A)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

* O')  Regulation  of  Buildings  and 

Sanitation  of  Buildings 


* ( j)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
(except  “Main  Drainage  ” 
see  paragraph  27.) 


• (A)  Street  Cleansing 


Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944, 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VI. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 
Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Housing  Acts,  1936-1956. 

Factory  Acts,  1937-1948. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Acts  1944 
1950  and  1956. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts 
1947-1954. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 
Rural  Water  Supplies  and  Sewerage  Act 
1944. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  1944 
and  1956. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925. 

Local  Government  Act,  1929, 

Local  Government  Act,  1933. 

Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936. 


25.  In  the  case  of  those  functions  marked  * the  County  Council  also  has  certain 
powers  and  frmctions. 

26.  Certain  Statutory  Undertakings  have  powers  in  connection  with  the  Control 
of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

27.  In  the  case  of  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  and  the  Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises,  the  County  Cormcil  is  the  authority  for  Main  Drainage  for  practically 
the  whole  of  Middlesex  under  the  East  and  West  Middlesex  Drainage  Schemes, 
certain  small  areas  being  dealt  with  by  Joint  Sewage  Dispoal  Boards. 


n and  HI.  Analysis  of  defects  and  an  Outline  of  views  of  Borongh  Council  on  how 

defects  may  be  remedied 

28.  The  Borough  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  mentioned  functions, 
except  for  Main  Drainage  and  subject  to  the  comments  in  respect  of  the  three 
functions  (A),  (c)  and  (k)  mentioned  below,  are  now  being  satisfactorily  administered 
by  the  Borough  Council  and  therefore  submits  that,  except  for  Main  Drainage 
and  subject  to  the  before-mentioned  comments,  the  functions  should  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 

29.  The  Borough  Council  in  support  of  the  submissions  it  makes  with  respect 
to  the  Environmental  Health  Services  desires  to  state  that  it  is  of  opinion  that 
any  inherent  difficulties  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  either  of  a geographical, 
practical  or  economical  nature,  can  be  met,  as  has  been  evidenced  in  the  past,  by 
co-operation  with  adjoining  Cotmcils. 

30.  The  Borough  Council  further  submits  that  the  Environmental  Health 
Services  are  “ Personal  ” services  which  it  is  essential  should  be  administered  locally 
by  elected  representatives  and  staff  having  the  requisite  local  knowledge. 
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(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
(c)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

I and  II.  Descriptions  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered  and  an 
analysis  of  defects 

31.  These  two  items  are  dealt  with  together. 

32.  The  Borough  Council  submits  that  the  centralisation  of  the  County  CoimciTs 
administration  is  too  complex  and  too  remote  to  permit  the  effective  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  functions  given  them  in  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951 
and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  V,  and,  in  fact  such  functions 
and  powers  have  not  been  noticeably  exercised  by  the  County  Council. 

33.  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  functions  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council 
and  by  the  County  Council  a number  of  Statutory  Undertakings  such  as  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  &c., 
exercise  jurisdiction  of  one  kind  or  another  and  the  Borough  Council  submits  that 
practical  convenience  will  be  better  served  by  these  Statutory  Undertakings  having 
to  deal  with  one  type  of  Local  Authority  only,  namely  the  Borough  Council. 

in.  Outline  of  views  of  Borough  Council  on  how  defects  may  be  remedied 

34.  The  Borough  Council  considers  that  this  is  a defect  in  the  organisation  of 
Local  Government  in  the  area  and  that  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  County 
Council  in  this  connection  should  be  directly  conferred  upon  the  Borough  Coimcil 
which,  having  regard  to  the  local  facilities  and  staff  which  it  has  immediately  available 
is  in  a position  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  may  arise  more  expeditiously,  effectively 
and  economically. 


(k)  Street  Cleansing 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered. 

35.  The  Borough  Council  draws  attention  to  the  functions  and  powers  which 
are  being  exercised  in  part  by  the  County  Council  and  in  part  by  the  Borough  Council 
with  regard  to  street  cleansing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ Construction,  Improvement 
and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges  ” which  is  referred  to  in  that  part  of  this 
Memorandum  dealing  with  this  latter  item,  vide  Paragraphs  99  et  seq. 

n.  Analysis  of  defects 

36.  The  Borough  Council  submits  that  this  duplication  of  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  and  functions  as  in  “ Construction,  Improvement  Maintenance  of  and 
Roads  and  Bridges,”  is  a defect  in  the  organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the  area 
and  cannot  be  justified  either  administratively,  economically  or  in  the  actual 
performance  of  the  functions.  The  present  arrangements  for  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  lead  to : — 

(i)  Duplication  of  staff,  equipment  and  the  setting  up  of  County  and  District 
Council  depots  covering  the  same  geographical  areas ; 

(ii)  The  creation  of  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
due  to  two  separate  Local  Authorities  with  differing  standards  and  methods 
administering  identical  functions  within  the  one  district. 

ni.  Outline  of  views  of  Borough  Council  on  how  defects  may  be  remedied 

37.  The  Borough  Council  submits  that  this  defect  in  the  organisation  of  Local 
Government  in  the  area  could  be  remedied  by  the  direct  conferment  of  all  the  func- 
tions on  the  Borough  Council,  which  could  exercise  the  functions  locally  in  a more 
efficient  and  economical  manner,  adopt  greater  mechanisation  where  necessary 
and  provide  a more  expeditious  and  satisfactory  service  to  the  public , 
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(1)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
I.  Description  of  present  arrangements 

38.  The  Borough  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  in  respect  of  burial  grounds 
and  cemeteries. 

39.  A crematorium  has  been  established  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tottenham 
and  Wood  Green  Burial  Board  and  Enfield  residents  have  been  granted  concessions 
in  the  fees  payable  for  the  use  of  the  facilities. 

(m)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
I.  Description  of  present  arrangements 

40.  The  Borough  Council  exercises  its  functions  in  regard  to  these  matters  in 
pursuance  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Act  of  1937,  the  Local  Government  Act 
1948,  and  certain  provisions  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Acts  of  1944  and  1956 
The  Cormty  Council  is  empowered  by  its  Act  of  1944  to  acquire  land  for  these 
purposes,  and  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  such  lands  by 
the  Borough  Council.  The  powers  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council 
have  been  exercised  liberally,  and  in  many  instances  lands  have  been  acquired  as 
the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  Cormty  Council  and  the  Borough  Council. 
Exceptionally,  these  lands  remain  let  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  all  other  cases 
the  land  when  brought  into  use  for  open  space  purposes,  is  maintained  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Borough  Cormcil. 

(n)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
I.  Description  of  the  present  arrangements 

41.  The  powers  rmder  this  Act  to  provide  gymnasia,  playing  fields,  holiday 
camps  and  community  centres  are  exercisable  concurrently  by  the  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Council. 


(C)  Housing 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements 

42.  The  Borough  Council  exercises  the  functions  as  listed  in  Appendix  “ B ” 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958, 
pursuant  to  the  following  statutory  powers : — 


Function 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

(A)  Slum  Clearance 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or 

Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisi- 
tion, Construction  or  Improve- 
ment of  Houses 


Statutory  Powers 
' Housing  Acts,  1936-1957. 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954. 
Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visons)  Act,  1953,  Section  10. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899- 
1923. 


6 Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing 
(Amendment)  Act,  1955. 

Housing  (Rural  Workers)  Acts,  1926- 
1942. 

Housing  Act,  1930. 

[ Housing  Act,  1935. 

id)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws  See  Environmental  Health  Item  (i) 

paragraph  24  et  seq. 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

43.  Housing  has  become  probably  the  most  important  service  provided  by  the 
Borough  Council  since  Education,  the  Personal  Health  Services,  Town  Plaiming, 
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Fire  Brigades,  &c.,  were  taken  from  it  under  the  immediate  Post  War  legislation, 
and  it  has  made  very  strenuous  endeavours  to  meet  the  great  need  for  houses  in  the 
Borough,  the  limiting  factors  being  the  control  imposed  under  the  National  Housing 
Programme  and  the  growing  shortage  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  Borough. 


44.  The  Borough  Council  erected  many  houses  and  flats  before  the  war  and 
has  carried  on  a large  post  war  building  programme.  The  following  accommoda- 


tion has  been  provided  up  to  1st  April,  1958;— 

Permanent  houses  and  flats : Pre-war  1,737 

Post-war  2,597 

Temporary  bungalows 168 

4,502 

Requisitioned  Premises — Units  of  accommodation  . . . . 140 


Garages  . . 


45.  There  is,  however,  still  a large  unsatisfied  need  for  housing  for  people 
who  are  at  present  inadequately  housed  and  at  the  1st  April,  1948  there  were  2,608 
cases  on  the  Borough  Council’s  Waiting  List  of  Applicants  for  Accommodation 
including  22  families  in  Halfway  House  Accommodation. 

46.  The  Borough  Council  does  not  believe  that  any  central  administration 
of  the  function,  as  in  London,  would  result  in  the  provision  of  more  dwellings  and 
it  regards  itself  as  the  most  suitabie  body  to  provide  and  manage  these  services 
in  the  Borough.  Particularly  is  this  so  as  the  need  for  more  and  better  accommoda- 
tion is  most  acutely  appreciated  by  Local  Councillors  living  in  the  district  where 
overcrowding  exists  and,  where  houses  are  provided,  the  Local  Councillors  and  their 
officers  are  accessible  to  the  people  living  in  them  and  this  is  very  important  as 
housing  is  a service  which  depends  greatiy  on  personal  proximity. 

47.  Some  assistance  in  meeting  the  problem  has  been  obtained  by  the  movememt 
of  population  to  the  new  and  expanded  towns  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  majority 
of  the  families  moved  have  secured  accommodation  in  the  new  or  expanded  town 
by  virtue  of  their  industrial  skill  rather  than  their  housing  need.  Offsetting  this 
small  benefit,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  been  a constant  influx  of 
population  into  the  Borough  from  less  favoured  residential  areas  and  an  important 
factor  in  this  is  the  large  proportion  of  industry  in  Enfield  (1/lOth  of  the  whole 
industry  in  the  County)  and  the  desire  of  employees  to  obtain  accommodation  close 
to  their  places  of  work,  which  desire  is  also  strongly  influenced  by  the  attractive 
amenities  of  the  residential  areas  in  the  Borough. 

48.  The  Royal  Commission  will,  of  course  be  aware  that  consideration  is 
is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  providing  a new  town  linked  with  Middlesex 
and  the  Borough  Council  is  taking  part  in  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  this 
proposal. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance 

49.  In  1954  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  (Circular  30/54) 
again  made  available  building  labour  emd  materials  fox  slum  clearance  and  rehousing 
and  the  Borough  Council  was  asked  to  resume  its  slum  clearance  programme. 
With  the  subsequent  coming  into  operation  of  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents 
Act,  1954  and  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956,  the  attention  of  the  Borough  Council 
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has  b^n  turned  to  a considerable  extent  from  the  relief  of  overcrowdino  ♦ , 
demolition  and  replacement  of  slum  properties.  rwowding  to  the 

50.  The  Borough  Council  has  since  1951  condemned  as  unfit  219 

wme  further  163  houses  of  the  original  approved  programme  remain  to  be  dSt 

51.  Theproblemofslum  clearance  in  the  Borough  is  not  such  a 

the  case  in  more  densely  populated  districts,  but,  nevertheless  the  BorougrCom?i“ 
programme  has  been  hampered  by  reason  of  the  continuing  shortagi  of  h 
to  relieve  housing  need  and  overcrowding.  ® onage  of  houses 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  FaciUtate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses  “iruction 

52.  The  Borough  Council  has  afforded  assistance  to  others  to  acquire  corist„« 
improve  houses  by  means  of  loans  or  advances  for  house  purcS  or  ” 

under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  or  the  Housing  Acts  and 
or  loans  under  sections  4 and  20  of  the  Housing  Act  1949  tor 
or  conversion  works  with  a view  to  increasing  or  preserving  tousing  a“SZoda‘ 


53.  Since  1946  the  following  loans.  &c.,  have  been  made:— 

Advances  under  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts 
Advances  under  Section  4 of  Housing  Act,  1949 
Grants  under  Section  47(4)  of  Public  Health  Act  1936 
Advance  under  Section  93  of  Housing  Act,  1936  ’ 
Improvement  Grants  under  Housing  Act,  1949 


436 

4 

4 


99 


Amount 

£474,491 

£1,193 

£40 

£7,000 

£14,415 


54.  The  County  Council,  although  not  a housing  authority  for  other  rmme 

TuiESrS  srss  “‘™“'  ■“ 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-Laws 

55.  The  Borough  Council  has,  as  referred  to  in  (B)  Environmental  Weaitv,  n 
Paragraphs  24-30,  carried  out  these  functions  satErU™  ’ 

“ reSed^'  “ 

nnte  Borough  Council  submits  that  the  functions  referred  to  in  (a)  - Idl 

ante,  should  remam  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council.  ^ ® 

not  with'^nt  Council  is  of  opinion  that  such  defects  as  may  exist  are 

r^drsMbSo^todr^''""^ 

of  thf^omto  cS  overlapping  of  the  welfare  functions 

me  county  Council  and  the  housing  functions  of  the  Borough  Council 

1948  havI^^u^o^ro^Xi^^  Act, 

(i)  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity 

H nm  otherwkr““f  attention  which 

is  not  otherwise  available  to  them; 

P^’^^ons  who  are  in  urgent  need  thereof, 
have® been  V “1  .ohcumstances  which  could  not  reasonably 

mav  in  anv  1 I circumstances  as  the  authority 

may  m any  particular  case  determine. 
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60.  In  so  far  as  (i)  is  concerned  the  Borough  Council  is  under  a duty  to  provide 
accommodation  for  persons,  including  old  persons,  in  housing  need.  Many  such 
old  persons  also  need  some  degree  of  care  and  attention,  often  falling  far  short  of 
medical  attention.  They  can,  and  should,  be  provided  with  accommodation  in 
old  people’s  flats,  bungalows  or  hostels.  This  accommodation  is  most  conveniently 
situate  on  or  in  close  proximity  to  a council  housing  estate.  It  can  be,  and  is, 
nrovided  by  the  Borough  Council  but  for  the  provision  of  the  requisite  care  and 
attention  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a joint  arrangement  with  the  County  Council. 
This  involves  joint  responsibility  for  finance  and  management,  which  is  difficult 
to  arrange  and  inconvenient  to  operate. 

61.  The  Borough  Council  would  welcome  the  conferment  on  it  of  power  to 
provide  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  falling  short  of  medical  care  but  including 
the  provision  of  such  services  as  cleaning  and  domestic  help.  (The  Borou^  Council 
already  has  power  under  Section  7 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949  to  provide  meals  and 
laundry.) 

62.  In  so  far  as  (ii)  is  concerned  difficulties  have  arisen  by  reason  of  the  County 
Council,  with  an  overall  shortage  of  residential  accommodation,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  Borough  Council  to  provide  temporary  accommodation  in  its  dwellings 
provided  under  the  Housing  Acts.  The  County  Councii  asserts,  with  some  truth, 
that  a family  may  be  persons  inadequately  housed  and  entitled  to  look  for  such 
temporary  assistance  when  their  temporary  rugent  need  arises  from  eviction. 

63.  The  Borough  Council,  in  common  with  the  other  County  District  Councils, 
has  however,  been  unwilling  to  give  such  assistance,  which  would  probably  become 
permanent,  as  the  family  might  not  voluntarily  move  and  thus  be  rehoused  in 
advance  of  their  turn,  if  any,  on  the  housing  waiting  list. 

64.  The  Borough  Council  has  been  able  to  afford  very  little  assistance  to  the 
County  Council  having  regard  to  its  own  pressing  housing  needs  and  the  problem 
has  remained  primarily  a County  Council  one.  It  may,  however,  be  solved  in  time 
as  more  County  Council  residential  accommodation  becomes  available. 


(D)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(а)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

(б)  Mental  Health  Services. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 

Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

(d)  Care  of  Children. 

(c)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered. 

65.  Except  in  regard  to  one  or  two  minor  functions  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948,  e.g.,  Section  31  (contributions  to  old  people’s  organisations).  Section  47 
(Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and  Section 
50  (Burial  or  Cremation  of  the  Dead)  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Borough  Council 
is  the  local  authority,  the  County  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  above  services,  and  the  present  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  their 
functions  are  as  under : — 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
'66.  The  services  administered  by  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Health 
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Authority  in  pursuance  of  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946  are  the 
following: — ’ ™ 

(i)  Health  Centres.  S.21. 

(ii)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children.  S.22. 

(iii)  Midwifery.  S.23. 

(iv)  Health  Visiting.  S.24. 

(v)  Home  Nursing.  S.25. 

(vi)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation.  S.26. 

(vii)  Ambulance  Services.  S.27. 

(viii)  Prevention  of  Illness;  Care  and  After  Care.  S.28. 

(ix)  Domestic  Help.  S.29. 

67.  Health  Centres  have  not  been  provided  in  pursuance  of  Section  21. 

68.  The  other  services,  except  the  ambulance  service,  are  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Committee  and  the  County  Medical 
OflScer  of  Health.  The  County  Council  has  divided  the  County  into  10  areas,  and 
in  respect  of  each  area  annually  appoints  an  Area  Health  Committee  which  exercises 
certain  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Committee.  The  Area 
Health  Committees  consist  of  members  nominated  by  the  County  Council,  and  by 
the  District  Councils  comprised  in  the  area,  and  are  each  staflfed  by  an  organisation 
under  the  direction  of  a local  Area  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

69.  The  ambulance  service  is  administered  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of 
the  County  Council. 


(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

70.  These  services,  so  far  as  they  are  Local  Government  services,  are  administered 
by  the  Health  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  The  administration  is  centralised  except  that  the  County  is  divided  into 
five  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a Divisional  Office  and  attached  thereto 
Authorised  Officers. 


(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

71.  The  services  for  which  the  County  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  include  the  provision  of  residential 
accommodation  imder  Section  21  of  the  Act,  and  ancillary  arrangements,  welfare 
arrangements  for  disabled  persons  (blind,  deaf,  dumb,  crippled  persons,  &c.)  and 
the  registration  of  disabled  persons,  or  old  persons’  homes,  and  disabled  persons’ 
charities.  The  County  Council  administers  the  services  throughits  Welfare  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  the  County  Welfare  Officer. 

72.  The  administration  is  centralised,  except  that  in  regard  to  domiciliary 
visiting  the  County  is  divided  into  10  areas  co-terminous  with  the  areas  referred  to 
under  (a)  Paragraph  68.  In  each  area  there  is  an  Area  Welfare  Officer. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

73.  The  County  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Children’s 
Act,  1948.  The  service  is  administered  centrally  by  the  Statutory  Children’s  Com- 
mittee and  the  Children’s  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  except  that  in  this  instance 
also  there  is  a division  of  the  County  into  10  areas  co-terminous  with  the  areasreferred 
to  under  (a)  and  (c).  Paragraphs  68  and  72.  In  respect  of  each  area  there  is  a Chil- 
dren’s Area  Officer. 
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(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

74.  The  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Health  Authority,  administers  the  provisions 
of  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  through  its  Health  Com- 
mittee and  the  Area  Health  Committees.  In  some  measure  there  stands  referred 
to  the  latter  Committees  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Act,  but  to  a material 
degree  the  administration  is  centralised. 

75.  It  is  asserted  that  the  arrangements  referred  to  above  are  defective  in  the 
following  respects;— 

(i)  The  centralised  administration  which  exists  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
services  has  created  in  each  case  an  organisation  which  is  too  complex, 
and  in  regard  to  which  the  control  at  Westminster  is  too  remote 
from  the  areas  in  which  the  services  are  provided. 

(ii)  The  centralising  of  control  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  impose  standards  of  service  which  axe  largely  uniform 
throughout  the  County,  and  are  not  suflSciently  flexible  to  meet 
particular  local  needs. 

(iii)  The  domiciliary  care  of  mental  patients  is  not  linked  with  the  other 
domiciliary  services  of  the  County  Council. 

(iv)  The  administration  of  the  functions  concerning  the  welfare  of 
disabled  persons  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Medical 
OiBcer  of  Health. 

n.  Analysis  of  defects 

76.  All  the  defects  referred  to  above  are  related  to  the  organisation  of  Local 
Government. 

77.  Prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946, 
the  then  Urban  District  Council  was  responsible  for  the  personal  health  services 
which  were  by  that  Act  transferred  to  the  County  Council.  The  services  were 
administered  trader  the  direction  of  one  or  two  Committees  of  the  Urban  Council 
and  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  except,  in  the  case  of  the  Ambulance 
Service  which,  in  a number  of  instances,  was  administered  as  part  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Service. 

78.  The  administration  of  these  personal  Health  services  was  then  free  from 
elaboration,  and  the  members  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  its  Commit- 
tees, were  able  easily  in  regard  to  the  services  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  their 
districts.  They  were  able  readily  to  control  the  measure  and  quality  of  the  services 
provided,  and  if  emergency  action  were  necessary  it  was  possible  for  this  action  to 
be  taken  speedily. 

79.  Under  the  present  arrangements  it  is  inevitable  that  the  County  Council 
should  impose  a large  measure  of  centralised  control.  Apart  from  the  remoteness 
of  the  members  of  the  County  Council  from  the  public  which  is  inseparable  from 
this,  it  does  in  addition  require  the  imposition  of  standards  of  service  and  an  organ- 
isation which  cannot  always  pay  due  regard  to  any  special  need  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  service  is  provided,  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  services  are  provided  it  is  not 
always  possible  speedily  to  make  adjustments,  for  example  in  regard  to  staffing, 
which  emergencies  make  desirable. 

HI.  Outline  of  the  views  of  Borough,  Council  on  how  defects  may  he  remedied 

80.  It  is  asserted  that  the  defects  referred  to  would  be  remedied  if  the  Borough 
Council  became  the  Local  Authority  for  the  services  In  the  place  of  the  County 
Council.  If  this  change  were  made  the  services  would  be  administered  directly  by 
a Committee  or  Committees  of  the  Borough  Council  and  each  local  Meffical 
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Office  of  Health.  The  duplication  of  administrative  effort  and  the  consequential 
additional  cost  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present  arrangements,  for  examule  in 
England  to  the  personal  health  services,  would  be  avoided.  The  standards  of  servit-o 
would  more  readily  conform  to  local  needs.  All  the  domiciliary  services,  including  the 
home  care  of  mental  patients  and  the  preventative  aspect  of  that  service,  and  the  wel- 
fere  of  disabled  persons,  would  be  under  the  intimate  direction  of  the  local  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  his  staff. 

(f)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 
I.  Description  of  present  arrangements 

81.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Borough  is  the  Officer  to  whom  these 
notifications  are  given,  and  the  Borough  Council  is  the  local  authority  for  the  purnose 
of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

(g)  Health  Education 
I.  Description  of  present  arrangements 

82.  The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  from  time  to  time  exercise 
their  powers  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Health  Centres  have  not  been  established 
for  the  purposes  (inter  alia)  of  Section  21(l)(f ) of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
1 ’ 


(E)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered 

83.  The  County  Council  is  the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947  to  1954.  The  Planning  Committee  of 
the  County  Council  administers  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  under  the  Acts 
except  (a)  the  approval  of  Development  Plans  under  Part  II  of  the  Act  prior  to 
submission  to  the  Minister  (b)  power  to  borrow  money  and  (c)  any  functions 
delegated  to  district  Councils. 

84.  Four  Area  Planning  Committees  have  been  set  up  to  which,  under  a Scheme 
of  Delegation  dated  19th  March,  1948,  the  County  District  Councils  appoint 
Member  Representatives. 

85.  The  functions  of  the  Area  Planning  Committees  are,  broadly  speaking, 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Planning  Committee  upon  the  general  planning 
of  the  areas  and  to  consider  and  make  decisions  upon  applications  under  Part  IE 
of  the  1947  Act  subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  delegation  of  powers  contained  in 
the  above  mentioned  Scheme  of  Delegation. 

86.  The  Scheme  of  Delegation  provides  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Part 
III  of  the  Act  by  the  County  District  Council  subject  to  prior  consultation  with 
Ihe  County  Council  before  making  any  statutory  Order,  e.g..  Revocation  Orders, 
Tree  Preservation  Orders,  Building  Preservation  Orders,  &c.,  and  subject  also  to 
prior  consultation  before  serving  any  statutory  Notice  under  the  powers  relating 
to  enforcement  of  Planmng  Control  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  wasteland  or 
under  the  Control  of  Advertisements  Regulations. 

87.  The  Scheme  of  Delegation  is  subject  to  the  observance  of  certain  “ Working 
Arrangements  under  which,  inter  alia,  the  County  District  Council  must  furnish 
the  County  Council  with  copies  of  all  Planning  applications,  and  the  County  Council 
has  the  right  to  except  from  the  delegation,  plans  considered  to  be  of  particular 
interest  by  reason  of  liability  to  prejudice  the  Development  Plan  or  likely  to  give 
rise  to  compensation  or  to  affect  any  County  or  Trunk  road. 
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88.  The  County  District  Councils  defray  their  own  administration  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  delegated  functions. 

II.  Analysis  of  defects 

89.  The  quality  of  control  of  the  day-to-day  planning  functions  leads  to  a 
considerable  wastage  of  time  and  manpower  and  results  in  increased  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. Furthermore,  the  Area  Planning  Committees  by  reason  of  their 
remoteness  of  control  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  locality  are  not  well  constituted 
to  deal  with  local  matters.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Area  Planning  Committees 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  County  District  Council  in  reaching  a decision, 
but  in  those  cases  where  the  Area  Planning  Committees’  decision  is  at  variance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  County  District  Council,  the  County  District 
Council  has  a right  to  object  and  the  matter  stands  referred  to  the  County  Planning 
Committee.  The  County  District  Council  may  attend  to  make  representations  at 
the  County  Committee  Meeting,  but  is  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  matter  by  the  County  Planning  Committee.  This  procedure  is  cumbersome 
and  gives  rise  in  practice  both  to  friction  and  delay. 


ni.  Outline  of  views  of  Borough  Council  on  how  defects  may  be  remedied 

90.  The  defects  referred  to  above  would  be  remedied  by  the  direct  conferment 
on  the  Borough  Council  of  all  powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947  subject  in  the  case  of  a proposal  involving  a substantial  departure 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Development  Plan  to  prior  consultation  with  the  Plan- 
ning Authority  and  if  necessary  with  the  Minister.  The  conferment  of  powers 
contemplated  would  also  be  subject  to  any  safeguarding  provisions  in  respect  of 
the  statutory  duties  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority. 

(b)  The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered 

91.  The  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  relating  to  Local  Authority  functions 
are  contained  primarily  in  Parts  IV  and  V of  the  Act. 

92.  Sections  27  to  38  give  powers  and  duties  to  the  Councy  Council  in  relation 
to  the  survey  of  public  footpaths,  bridle  ways,  &c.,  the  preparation  of  provisional 
maps  and  statements,  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  preparation  of  definitive  maps 
and  statements.  The  County  Council  is  required  to  consult  with  County  District 
Councils  in  connection  with  the  survey. 

93.  Sections  39  to  50  (which  are  also  in  Part  IV  of  the  Act)  contain  powers  and 
duties  of  County  District  Councils  in  relation  to  the  creation  of  rights  of  way  by 
agreement  or  by  compulsory  powers,  the  diversion  and  closure  of  public  footpaths 
and  liability  for  repair  of  public  paths. 

94.  Part  V of  the  Act  makes  provision  for  a Local  Planning  Authority  to  make 
access  agreements  and  access  orders.  The  power  of  enforcing  provisions  contained 
in  such  access  agreements  or  orders  is  vested  in  the  Local  Planning  Authority, 
which  is  also  given  powers  of  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for  the  public  for  open 
air  recreation. 

95.  Section  102  in  Part  VI  gives  provision  for  a County  District  Council  which 
is  not  a Planning  Authority  to  exercise  functions  under  Section  89  by  agreement 
with  the  Planning  Authority  (i.e.  in  Middlesex  the  County  Council)  or,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  by  a direction  of  the  Minister,  relating  to  the  planting  of  trees 
and  the  restoration  of  derilict  land. 
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II  and  in.  Analysis  of  defects  and  an  Outline  of  views  of  Borough  Council  on  how 
defects  may  be  remedied 

96.  The  application  of  this  Act  to  Middlesex  is  limited  by  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  county,  but  having  regard  to  the  local  knowledge  and  facilities  available, 
the  before-mentioned  functions  would  be  better  exercised  locally  by  the  Borough 
Council. 


(F)  Traffic 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered 

97.  The  Borough  Council  exercises  the  functions  listed  in  Appendix  “B” 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  pursuant  to  the  following  powers: 


• (i)  Construction,  Improvement  and 

Maintenance  of  Roads  and 
Bridges 

• (ii)  Street  Lighting 

(hi)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering 
of  Houses 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

• (v)  Road  Safety 

(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 


' Highways  Acts,  1835-1885. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

The  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Acts,  1888,  1894,  and  1929  re- 
lating to  highways  and  bridges. 

Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds  Act,  1909. 

Roads  Improvement  Act,  1925. 

Road  TraflBc  Acts,  1930-56. 

Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development 
Act,  1935. 

Rights  of  Way  Act,  1932. 

Trunk  Roads  Acts,  1936-46. 

Special  Roads  Act,  1949. 

Sections  39-58  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949. 

The  Highways  (Provision  of  Cable 
Grids)  Act,  1950. 

Pubhc  Utilities  Street  Works  Act,  1950. 

New  Streets  Act,  1951. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1953,  Sections  4, 7 and  9. 

Agricultural  (Improvement  of  Roads) 
Act,  1955. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
Sections  1-5  and  64-83. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections 
1-5  and  21-29. 

Bridges  Acts,  1530-1929. 

Council  also  has  certain 


98.  In  the  case  of  those  functions  marked  * the  County 
powers  and  functions. 


n and  m.  Analysis  of  defects  and  an  Outline  of  views  of  Borough  Council  on  how 
defects  may  be  remedied 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
99.  The  Borough  Council  submits  that  in  respect  of  “ unclassified  ” or  “ District  ” 
Roads  and  Bridges  it  has  satisfactorily  administered  these  functions  in  its  own  right 
by  direct  conferment  and  should  continue  to  bear  this  responsibhity. 

100.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the  County  Council  became  the 
highway  authority  for  all  “ county  ” roads  (i.e.  “ main  ” roads,  “ classified  ” roads 
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and  roads  in  rural  districts)  and  Boroughs  and  urban  districts  having  a population 
of  20,000  or  more  could  claim  to  exercise  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair. 
The  then  Urban  District  Council  in  193  6,  relinquished  the  right  to  claim  the  functions 
in  respect  of  the  Class  I Roads  as  then  existing  in  this  District. 

101.  In  1946,  the  Minister  of  Transport  decided  to  institute  a system  of  Class 
III  Roads  comprising  selected  roads  previously  “ unclassified  ” and  as  from  the 
1st  April,  1946,  the  Minister  declared  a number  of  such  roads  in  the  Borough  to  be 
Class  III  (otherwise  “ County  ”)  Roads,  and  the  then  Urban  District  Council, 
pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  claimed  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  repair  and  maintenance  of  such  roads  and  has  carried  out  these 
functions  satisfactorily.  ■ All  expenses  incurred  by  the  Borough  Council  on  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  Class  III  roads  are  reimbursed  by  the  County  Council. 

102.  The  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining  pedestrian  crossings  and  speed 
limit  signs  on  all  roads  is  borne  by  the  Borough  Council  and  rank  for  grant  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

103.  Pursuant  to  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936,  “trunk  ” roads  in  the  Borough 
are  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  County  Council 
acts  as  agent  for  the  Minister. 


104.  The  mileage  of  roads  in  the  Borough  is  as  follows: — 

Trunk  Road  (maintained  by  County  Council  as  agents 

for  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. . ..  2-95 

Class  I Roads  (maintained  by  County  Council)  ..  17-39 

Class  III  Roads  (maintained  by  Borough  Council  for 

County  Council)  19-55 

District  Roads  (maintained  by  Borough  Council)  . . 82-97 

Private  Roads  . . . . . . . • ■ • - - 19-25 

Total  Mileage  . . . . 142-11 


105.  The  Borough  Council  submits  that  the  duplication  of  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  functions  is  a defect  in  the  organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the 
area  and  cannot  be  justified  on  administrative  or  economical  grounds  or  in  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  fimctions. 

106.  The  present  arrangements  lead  to: — 

(i)  Duplication  of  staff,  equipment  and  the  setting  up  of  both  County 
Council  and  Borough  Council  depots  covering  identical  geographical 
areas ; 

(ii)  The  creation  of  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  i^ds  of  the  public 
due  to  two  separate  Local  Authorities  with  differing  standards  and 
methods  administering  identical  functions  within  one  district. 

(See  also  observations  on  “ Street  Cleansing  ” in  Environmental  Health 
(fc)  Paragraphs  35-37  of  this  Memorandum). 

107.  The  Borough  Council  submits  that  this  defect  in  the  organisation  of  Local 
Government  in  the  area  could  be  remedied  by  the  direct  conferment  of  ail  the 
fimctions  on  the  Borough  Council  and  for  it  to  undertake  also  the  maintenance  of 
Trunk  Roads  as  agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

108.  The  Borough  Council’s  local  organisation  could  exercise  the  functions  in 
a more  efficient  and  economical  manner  and  render  a more  satisfactory  and  ex- 
peditious service  to  the  public. 
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(ii)  Street  Lighting 

109.  The  Borough  Council  is  the  responsible  authority  for  street  lighting  on  all  i 
roads  (except  Trunk  Roads)  in  the  Borough  and  submits  that  it  has  carried  out  - 
its  functions  satisfactorily  and  it  should  continue  to  exercise  this  responsibility.  I 

110.  Under  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936,  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  | 
Aviation  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Borough  Council  as  to  the  | 
installation  and  maintenance  of  lighting  of  the  Trunk  Road  in  the  District. 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

111.  These  functions  have  been  satisfactorily  administered  by  the  Borough  Council  • 
and  it  should  continue  to  exercise  this  responsibility. 

(v)  Road  Safety 

112.  This  function  has  been  satisfactorily  administered  by  the  Borough  Council  and  ' 
it  should  continue  to  exercise  this  responsibility. 

113.  The  County  Council  has  equal  powers  with  the  Borough  Council,  but  as  ‘ 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  has  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  ' 
Borough  Council’s  programmes,  no  part  of  any  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County 
Council  can  be  charged  to  the  Borough  Council. 

(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

114.  These  functions  have  been  satisfactorily  administered  by  the  Borough  Council 
and  it  should  continue  to  exercise  this  responsibility. 


F— CERTAIN  OTHER  FUNCTIONS 
NOT  SPECIFICALLY  REFERRED  TO 
IN  THE  LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

115.  In  addition  to  the  functions  specifically  referred  to  in  Appendix  “ B ” of  the 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  there  are  a number  of  other 
functions  on  which  the  Borough  Council  desires  an  opportunity  of  submitting 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  which  include  the  following : — 

(i)  Food  and  Drugs. 

(ii)  Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas,  Music  and  Dancing  Licences. 

(iii)  Milk  and  Dairies. 

(iv)  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

(v)  Shops  Inspection  (Employment  of  Young  Persons). 

(vi)  Weights  and  Measures. 

(i)  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955 

116.  In  so  far  as  these  functions  are  concerned  the  Borough  Council  considers  them 
to  be  of  such  importance  that  the  following  evidence  is  submitted: — 

1.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  of  defects  encountered 

117.  Although  the  County  District  Councils  are  “ local  authorities  ” for  certain 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  County  Council  is  the  “ Food  and  Drugs  Authority  ” 
throughout  Middlesex. 
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118.  Section  83  of  the  Act,  however,  re-enacting  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Bnigs  Act,  1938,  provides,  inter  alia,  that  in  a Non-County  Borough  or  Urban 
District  in  which  the  population,  according  to  the  last  published  Census  is  40,000 
or  upwards,  the  Council  of  the  Borough  or  District  shall  be  the  “ Food  and  Drugs 
Authority.”  This  is  subject  to  the  further  provision  that  where  in  any  case  the 
Council  of  a Borough  or  Urban  District  would  accordingly  become  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Authority,  the  Minister  may  direct  that  the  County  Council  shall  nevertheless 
continue  to  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority.  There  are  two  such  directions  in  force 
in  regard  to  Middlesex  one  made  by  the  Minister  in  1939,  and  the  other  made  by 
him  in  1953.  These  are  believed  to  be  the  only  directions  made  by  the  Minister 
under  the  Act  of  1938  or  that  of  1955.  The  effect  of  the  directions,  combined  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Section,  is  that  the  County  Council  is  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Authority  throughout  the  County.  The  County  Council  administers  its  functions 
centrally  under  the  direction  of  its  General  Purposes  Committee  and  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Public  Control  Department  of  the  County  Council.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  the  County  is  divided  into  three  Divisions,  each  having  attached  to  it  a 
Divisional  Chief  Inspector,  and  Inspectors.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Food  and  Drugs 
provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  administered  by  the  County  District  Councils,  and 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  not  so  is  a defect  in  the  present  arrangements. 

n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

119.  Of  the  26  Borough  and  Urban  Districts  in  the  County,  all  but  four  have 
a population  exceeding  40,000.  Nine  of  the  Authorities  have  a population  exceeding 
100,000.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  clearly  a strong  prima  facie  case  for  the 
revocation  by  the  Minister  of  the  directions  made  by  him  in  1939  and  1953.  The 
defect  is  one  related  to  the  organisation  of  local  government. 

TTT.  Outline  of  views  of  Borough  Council  on  how  defects  may  be  remedied 

120.  The  defect  would  be  remedied  in  part  if  the  directions  were  revoked  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  to  him  by  Section  84(3)  of  the 
Act.  In  such  an  event  each  of  the  22  County  District  Councils  with  populations 
exceeding  40,000  would  become  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  administration  of  the  service  could  readily  be  absorbed  into  the  existing 
organisations  of  the  Authorities,  and  would  in  each  case  become  a localised  service 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Parliament. 

121.  In  regard  to  the  four  remaining  Authorities,  each  of  which  has  a poupla- 
tion  exceeding  20,000  the  Minister  might  direct,  in  pursuance  of  Section  83(3)  of 
the  Act,  that  they  should  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authorities. 

CYRIL  E.  C.  R.  FLATTEN,  ll.b., 

Toym  Clerk. 


PuBuc  OmcE, 
Enfield. 
30th  June,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Finchley  Borough  Council 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  Finchiey  is  a non-county  borough  in  Middlesex  extending  through  the  centre 
of  the  county  from  Barnet  in  Hertfordshire  on  the  north  to  Hampstead  in  the 
County  of  London  on  the  south.  The  following  are  brief  particulars  of  the  Borough; 


Area  

Population  (estimated  in  mid-1957)  . . 

Rateable  Value  at  31st  March,  1958  . . 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  at  31st 

March,  1958  

Estimated  product  of  Id.  Rate  in  1958-59  . . 

Rate  in  the  £ for  1958-59 

Roads 

Borough  58 '71  miles 


County  (claimed) 
County  (agency) 
County  (retained) 
Trunk  . . 


14-72  miles 
0-12  miles 
0-11  miles 
4-58  miles 


3,478  acres 

69,380 

£1,387,989 

£20  Or.  Id. 
£5,630 
16i.  10(f. 


78-24  miles 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  provided  by  the 
Borough  Council  . . . . . . . . 450  acres 

Dwellings  provided  by  the  Borough  Council  ..  1,575 


The  adequacy  of  the  financial  resources  of  Finchley  can  be  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  in  1957-58  the  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  in  the  Borough  of  £5,545 


was  greater  than  that  of  42  of  the  83  County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales. 

A comparison  of  the  following  examples  of  estimated  products  of  a penny  rate  in 

county  boroughs  in  that  year  with  the  figure  for  Finchley  is  illustrative: — 

£ Population 

Bath 

4,400 

79,800 

Gateshead 

3,860 

111,900 

Gloucester 

3,650 

67,300 

Hastings 

4,050 

64,550 

Lincoln . . 

3,175 

70,500 

Preston 

4,900 

117,200 

Tynemouth 

2,830 

67,700 

Wallasey 

5,061 

102,300 

Walsall 

4,195 

114,700 

West  Hartlepool 

2,962 

73,240 

York  . . 

4,950 

106,200 

FINCHLEY  .. 

5,545 

69,800 

2.  For  at  least  40  years 

Finchley  has  formed  a 

single 

Parliamentary  Con- 

stituency  with  the  Friem  Barnet  Urban  District  which  adjoins  the  north  eastern  bouu- 
dary  of  the  Borough.  This  Urban  District  with  an  estimated  population  in  mid- 
1957  of  28,490  and  an  area  of  1,340  acres  is  very  similar  in  character  to  the  Borough 
being  almost  entirely  residential.  The  Borough  and  the  Urban  District  together 
have  a population  of  approximately  100,000  and  an  area  of  4,818  acres.  The  Town 
Clerk  of  Finchley  is,  by  statute,  the  Electoral  Registration  Officer  for  the  whole 
constituency  and  Acting  Returning  Officer  for  it  at  parliamentary  elections. . 
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3 The  Borough  Council  is  one  of  a group  of  ten  medium  sized  Middlesex 
local  authorities  which  have  combined  to  submit  evidence  jointly  to  the  Royal 
Commission.  This  evidence,  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Group  by  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Acton,  is  fully  supported  by  the  Borough  Council  and  is  hereafter  called  “ the 
evidence  of  the  Group.” 


BOROUGH  FUNCTIONS 

4 Of  the  functions  listed  in  Appendix  “ B ”,  to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  dated  17th  February,  1958,  a considerable  number  are  now 
administered  by  the  Borough  Council  in  their  own  right.  These  are  set  out  in 
naragraph  3 of  the  evidence  of  the  Group.  The  Borough  Council  consider  that  the 
nresent  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  these  functions  are  satisfactory  and 
that  they  should  accordingly  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 

5.  Among  these  Borough  functions  the  Borough  Council  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  Bathing  Places,  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  and  Housing.  The  Borough 
Council  have  provided  both  covered  and  open  air  swimming  pools.  The  latter, 
consisting  of  a pool  of  Olympic  standard  and  a separate  shallow  children’s  pool,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Borough  Council  have  also  provided  approx- 
imately 450  acres  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  amounting  to  almost  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  Borough.  The  Finchley  Urban  District  Council,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Borough  Council,  were  among  the  first  local  authorities  to  provide 
dwellings  under  the  original  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  As  early 
as  1900  they  purchased  land  on  which  60  houses  were  erected.  Since  then  the  pro- 
vision of  houses  has  steadily  increased  until  today  the  Borough  Council  own  1,575 
dwellings  and  have  another  122  planned  or  under  construction.  The  Finchley 
Urban  District  Council  adopted  the  Small  DweUings  Acquisition  Act,  1899  in  1908 
and  since  then,  they  and  the  Borough  Council  have  advanced  under  this  Act  as 
amended,  and  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949  a total  of  £1,893,962,  to  persons  pur- 
chasing their  own  dwellings. 

DELEGATED  FUNCTIONS 

6.  Three  of  the  remaining  functions  listed  in  Appendix  “ B ” to  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  but  are  administered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Borough  Council  under 
a form  of  delegation.  Experience  of  the  administration  of  these  delegated  services 
in  the  Borough  has  fully  revealed  the  defects  of  delegation  listed  in  paragraph  4 of 
the  evidence  of  the  Group. 

7.  The  first  of  these  delegated  functions  is  Education.  Finchley  is  one  of  the 
16  excepted  Districts  in  Middlesex.  In  accordance  with  Schemes  of  Divisional 
Administration  similar  to  those  applying  to  the  other  Excepted  Districts,  the  Borough 
Council  as  the  Divisional  Executive  carry  out  in  the  Borough  the  detailed  administra- 
tion of  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  the  part  of  further  education  consisting 
of  evening  institutes^  facilities  for  recreation  or  social  and  physical  training  and  the 
youth  service.  This  is  subject  to  the  overriding  control  of  finance  and  policy  by  the 
County  Council.  The  Borough  Council  is  a member  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted 
Districts  Association.  This  Association,  which  includes  all  the  Excepted  Districts 
in  the  County,  is  submitting  evidence  on  their  behalf  to  the  Commission  in  wMch 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  arrangements  is  described  and  suggestions 
made  for  improvements.  These  suggestions  include  the  direct  conferment  on  Ex- 
cepted Districts  of  most  education  functions.  The  Borough  Council  fully  concur 
in  and  support  the  Association’s  evidence  since  the  defects  and  remedies  there 
set  out  are  as  applicable  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  Finchley  as  they  are  to 
the  general  situation  among  the  Excepted  Districts  in  Middlesex. 
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8.  The  second  of  the  delegated  functions  relates  to  Town  and  Country  Plarming. 
Under  the  first  town  planning  legislation,  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  &c.,  Act^ 
1909,  the  Finchley  Urban  District  Council,  as  the  planning  authority  under  the 
Act,  as  early  as  1911  passed  a resolution  to  prepare  a planning  scheme  for  the  south- 
ern part  of  their  area.  After  the  First  World  War  the  Council  took  steps  to  implement 
this  resolution  and  to  deal  with  the  other  areas  of  the  Borough  which  could  be  planned 
under  the  then  legislation.  By  1936  the  Borough  Council  had  an  operative  scheme 
approved  by  the  Minister  and  effective  which  covered  the  major  part  of  the  Borough. 
The  remaining  part  was  also  covered  by  resolutions  passed  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1932.  Only  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  War  prevented 
these  being  implemented  by  the  time  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  was 
passed.  Thus  by  1948,  when  this  Act  took  away  planning  powers  from  the  Borough 
Council  and  gave  them  to  the  County  Council,  the  Borough  Council  had  some  37 
years  ettperience  of  town  planning  behind  them.  They  had  also  participated  in  the 
South  East  Herts  and  North  Middlesex  Joint  Planning  Committee  which  co-ordmated 
the  Planning  of  the  surrounding  area.  Since  1948  Finchley  has  been  one  of  the  nine 
authorities  in  the  County  Council’s  North  Middlesex  Area  for  planning  purposes. 
Under  a Delegation  Agreement,  similar  to  those  entered  into  with  the  other  District 
Councils  in  the  County,  the  County  Council  have  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council 
their  functions  under  Part  HI  of  the  1947  Act  relating  to  Control  of  Development. 
The  exercise  of  these  functions  is,  however,  subject  to  prior  consultation  with  the 
County  Council  on  certain  substantial  matters  and  to  the  County  Council  taking  the 
final  decision  on  so-called  “ excepted  ” applications  which  come  within  certain 
categories  specified  in  the  Agreement.  These  applications  are  dealt  with  by  the 
North  Middlesex  Area  Planning  Committee  which  consists  of  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  nine  authorities  in  the  area  and  an  equal  number  of  County  Councillors. 
■Originally  the  agreement  provided  for  the  County  Council  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  Borough  Council  performing  the  delegated  functions.  A subsequent  amendment, 
made  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Borough  Council,  has  made  them  responsible 
for  defraying  this  cost. 

9.  The  arrangements  for  town  planning  since  1948  have  never  worked  really 
satisfactorily  in  Finchley.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  defects  of  delegation  listed  in 
paragraph  4 of  the  evidence  of  the  Group  have  been  particularly  apparent  in  regard 
to  this  function.  The  remoteness  of  the  County  Council  and  their  staff  from  local 
circumstances  has  often  led  to  a theoretical  rather  than  a practical  approach  to 
applications  and  to  uimecessary  interference  in  matters  of  detail  especially  m con- 
nection with  “ excepted  ” applications.  The  Cormty  Council  require  a copy  of  every 
application  and  tend  to  treat  as  “ excepted,”  applications  which  are  not  obviously 
within  the  categories  reserved  to  them  in  the  Delegation  Agreement.  These  applica- 
tions have  also  been  noteworthy  for  the  duplication  of  work  and  delays  of  admini- 
stration to  which  they  have  given  rise.  The  Area  Plarming  Commttee,  being  em- 
powered to  make  decisions  on  all  “ excepted  ” applications  subject  to  an  appwl 
to  the  County  Plarming  Committee,  in  effect  represents  an  additional,  middle,  tier 
in  the  already  two-tier  structure  of  planning  administration.  It  serves  Uttle  useful 
purpose  since  the  representatives  of  the  District  Councils  have  very  little  interest 
in  applications  from  districts  other  than  their  own  and  most  of  the  applicatiom 
considered  by  the  Committee  could  be  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  District 
Councils  individually  under  their  delegated  powers.  Yet  the  functioning  of  the  Area 
Planning  Committee  is  costly  both  directly  to  the  County  Council  and  District 
Councils  and  indirectly  in  members’  time.  In  the  current  financial  year  the  cost 
to  the  Borough  Council  of  the  whole  of  the  day  to  day  administration  of  planning 
control  in  the  Borough  is  estimated  at  £4,221.  In  the  same  period  the  cost  to  the 
Borough’s  ratepayers,  through  the  County  Precept,  of  the  County  Council  s admin- 
istration of  the  Area  Planning  Committee,  the  matters  reserved  to  the  County  Council 
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in  the  Delegation  Agreement  and  amendments  to  the  Development  Plan  is  estimated 
at  £4,836. 

10.  The  Borough  Council  consider  that,  with  their  past  experience  of  town 
olanniiig  in  the  Borough  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  its  present  and  future 
needs,  they  are  best  qualified  to  administer  Control  of  Development.  They  therefore 
suggest  that  the  functions  in  Part  III  of  the  1 947  Act  be  directly  conferred  on  District 
Councils  of  at  least  the  size  and  resources  of  the  Borough.  They  appreciate,  however, 
the  need  for  an  overall  planning  authority,  especially  in  a completely  urban  county 
like  Middlesex.  The  County  Council  should  therefore  remain  the  overall  planning 
authority  for  the  County,  being  responsible  only  for  amendments  to  the  Develop- 
ment Plan,  for  co-ordination  between  District  Councils  and  for  ensuring  the  necessary 
Buancial  resources  for  attaining  the  objects  of  the  plan, 

11.  ThethirdfunctionwhichtheBorough  Councilexercises  under  delegation  from 
the  County  Coimcil  is  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  certain  classified  roads. 
Under  the  “ claiming  ” procedure  of  delegation,  the  Borough  Council  are  respon- 
sible for  14-72  miles  of  classified  roads  in  the  Borough.  This  arrangement  is  open 
mainly  to  the  criticism  that  duplication  of  work  is  involved  in  County  officers  and 
members  examining  and,  in  the  case  of  members  approving  estimates  which  have 
already  been  prepared  by  Borough  officers  and  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Borough  Council.  Since  this  is  virtually  the  only  aspect  of  the  administration  of 
these  functions  in  which  the  County  Council  are  involved  it  is  suggested  that  it 
could  very  well  be  dispensed  with  and  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  County  roads  conferred  directly  on  the  present  “ claiming  ” authorities. 


COUNTY  FUNCTIONS 

12.  The  remaining  functions  listed  in  Appendix  “ B ” to  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Commission  are  all  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  in  the  Borough  and  are  administered  wholly  by  them. 

13.  The  first  group  of  these  County  functions  consists  of  some  of  the  functions 
headed  “ Environmental  Health  ” and  comprises  Control  of  Watercourses,  Main 
Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal  and  Prevention  of  River  Pollution.  All  these  are 
functions  which,  in  a area  of  continuous  urban  development  like  Middlesex,  are 
best  administered  by  an  overall  authority.  Hence  the  Borough  Council  favour  these 
functions  remaining  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

14.  The  Borough  Council  feel  very  differently  about  most  of  the  functions 
included  in  the  next  group  of  County  functions  under  the  heading  “ Personal 
Health  and  Welfare.”  Prior  to  1948  many  of  the  services  comprised  in  these  functions 
such  as  maternity  and  child  welfare,  immunisation,  domestic  help  and  ambulances 
had  been  provided  satisfactorily  for  many  years  by  the  Borough  Council.  Their  pro- 
gressive policy  with  regard  to  these  services  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1939  they 
opened  a specially  constructed  Health  Centre  designed  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines, 
lius  Centre  and  the  personal  health  services  it  provided  nevertheless  in  1948  passed 
to  the  Middlesex  Coimty  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

15.  Almost  all  the  services  Included  in  “ Personal  Health  and  Welfare  ” are 
of  a personal  and  intimate  character  which  a priori  should  be  provided  by  the  author- 
ity nearest  to  the  public,  most  sensitive  to  their  requirements  and  with  the  fullest 
and  most  direct  information  as  to  their  circumstances.  Experience  of  the  functioning 
of  the  personal  health  services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  has  shown 
that  the  County  Council  is  too  remote  an  authority  to  administer  them.  The  Area 
Health  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee,  composed  partly  of  County 

II 
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Council  and  partly  District  Council  representatives,  has  failed  to  overcome  this 
remoteness.  The  public  turn  naturally  to  the  Borough  Council  for  the  provision 
of  personal  health  services  just  as  they  do  for  all  those  environmental  health  services 
which  are  among  the  purely  Borough  functions  referred  to  in  paragraph  4 above 
and  with  which  personal  health  is  so  closely  connected.  j 

16.  The  division  between  two  authorities  of  the  personal  and  the  major  part  I 
of  the  environmental  health  services  leads  to  complicated  administrative  | 
difficulties.  To  overcome  these,  members  and  officers  of  both  authorities  have  I 
constantly  to  spend  on  them  time  and  energy  which  would  otherwise  be,  and  ought  I 
to  be,  devoted  to  direct  service  to  the  public.  Borough  Medical  Officers  of  Health  I 
who  also  hold  appointments  as  Assistant  County  Medical  Officer  are  particularly  I 
affected,  especially  as  they  are  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  for  one  authority  and  a ‘ 
junior  medical  officer  for  the  other  authority  and  are  expected  to  devote  a fixed  : 
proportion  of  their  time  to  each  appointment.  This  particular  difficulty  became 

so  acute  locally  that,  as  a result  of  discussions  held  with  the  County  Council  and  . 
the  Hendon  Borough  Council  since  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  j; 
the  Royal  Commission,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  overcome  it.  The  Medical  ; 
Officers  of  Health  of  Hendon  and  Emchley  have  each  given  up  their  appointments  as  ? 
Assistant  County  Medical  Officer  and  will,  in  future,  each  act  in  the  absence  of  the  f 
other  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  other’s  Borough,  no  Deputy  Medical  i 
Officer  of  Health  being  appointed  for  either  Borough.  ^ 

17.  The  Borough  Council  therefore  urge  that,  with  one  exception,  the  personal 
health  functions  in  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  together  with  care  of  children, 
registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders  and  health  education  be  conferred 
directly  upon  District  Councils.  The  exception  is  ambulances  which  the  Borough 
Council  recognise  as  being  more  economically  and  quite  as  satisfactorily  provided  ; 
over  a wider  area.  They  therefore  suggest  that  these  remain  with  the  County  Council.  1 
The  Borough  Council  also  feel  that  mental  health  services  and  welfare  functions  j 
under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  require  an  organisation,  buildings,  equipment  ■ 
and  staff  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  and  economically  provided  over,  and 
with  the  resources  of,  a larger  area.  They  therefore  suggest  that  these  functions 
also  remain  with  the  County  Council. 

t 

18.  Under  the  heading  “ Town  and  Country  Plaiming”  certain  of  the  powers  f 

and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949  are  f‘ 
the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  and  are  administered  solely  by  them.  These  | 
are  the  functions  in  the  Act  dealing  with  the  surveying  and  recording  of  public  f 
paths  and  the  securing  of  access  to  open  country.  Though  the  survey  of  public  paths.  | 
was  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council’s  officers  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  | 
and  revisions  of  the  map  and  statement  of  these  paths  will  be  based  on  information  I 
similarly  obtained,  the  Borough  Council  do  not  object  to  the  functions  remaining  i 
with  the  County  Council  since  the  map  and  statement  should  cover  a wider  area  < 
than  the  Borough.  * 

19.  The  final  group  of  County  functions  is  under  the  heading  “ Traffic  ” j 
and  consists  of  those  relating  to  the  construction  of  new  classified  roads  and  the  j 
construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  county  bridges.  The  Borough  j 
Council  do  not  suggest  any  change  in  the  County  Council’s  present  responsibility 
for  these.  They  do  submit,  however,  that  all  District  Councils  be  permitted  to  act  as  , 
agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  the  cleansing  of  Trunk  Roads.  At  the  ; 
moment  the  County  Council  do  this  in  the  Borough  despite  the  fact  that  the  Borough 
Council  have  their  own  street  cleansing  organisation  which  could,  without  difficulty, 
cleanse  the  Trunk  Roads  as  well  as  their  own  streets. 
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GENERAL 

20  The  above  evidence  has  been  prepared  in  a condensed  form  in  response  to  the 
reauest  that  an  outline  only  should  be  submitted  at  this  stage.  The  Borough  Council 
will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  elaborating  and  illustrating  it  in  due  course 
if  this  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Borough  Council  would 
also  like  the  opportunity  of  submitting  evidence  on  a small  number  of  local  authority 
functions  which  are  not  listed  in  Appendix  “ B ” to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commission. 

R.  M.  FRANKLIN, 


Town  Clerk. 


June,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Harrow  Borough  Council 

INTRODUCTION 

Formation  of  Harrow  Urban  District 

1.  By  virtue  of  the  Middlesex  Review  Order,  1934,  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  under  section  46  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the  Harrow  Urban 
District  was  on  1st  April,  1934,  brought  into  being  comprising  the  areas  of  the 
following  County  Districts^(with  certain  minor  boundary  adjustments) ; 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  Urban  District; 

Wealdstone  Urban  District; 

Hendon  Rural  District  which  comprised  the  Parishes  of: — 

Great  Stanmore; 

Harrow  Weald ; 

Little  Stanmore  and 
Pinner. 


Incorporation  of  Harrow  as  a Municipal  Borough 

2.  By  the  grant  of  a Royal  Charter  the  Harrow  Urban  District,  without  aay 
alteration  of  area,  became  incorporated  as  a Municipal  Borough,  with  effect  from 
24th  May,  1954.  Harrow  is  the  largest  Non-County  Borough  in  England  and  Wales 
in  point  of  population  and  rateable  value. 


Brief  Particulars  of  the  Borough 

3.  The  Council  of  the  Borough  consists  of  60  members  (15  Aldermen  and  45 
Councillors). 


4.  The  more  important  statistics  are: — 


Population  

216,200 

Area  

12,555  acres 

Rateable  Value  . . 

£3,723,420 

5.  Harrow  is  a Parliamentary  Borough  with  three  Parliamentary  Consti- 
tuences ; it  has  1 5 Wards  and  8 County  Electoral  Divisions ; and  its  electoral  registra* 
tion  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Harrow  East  Parliamentary  Constituency 

48,920 

Harrow  Central  Parliamentary  Constituency 

48,003 

Harrow  West  Parliamentary  Constituency  . . 

54,279 

151,232 

330 
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Growth  of  the  Harrow  District 

6.  The  following  statistics  show  the  growth  of  the  Harrow  District  since 
1934:— 


Year 

ended 

3lJt 

March 

(1) 

*Popula- 

tion 

(2) 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease 
from 
1935 
(3) 

Rateable 

value 

(4) 

Product 
of  a 
Penny 
rate 

(5) 

No,  of 
Heredita- 
ments 

(6) 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease 
from 
1935 
-(7) 

% 

£ 

£ 

% 

1935 

132,069 

— 

1,507,791 

5,526 

40,931 

— 

1936 

144,280 

9-25 

1,654,372 

6,208 

48,308 

18-02 

1937 

160,300 

21-38 

1,812,640 

6,810 

53,432 

30-54 

1938 

174,800 

32-36 

1,946,450 

1,2,^ 

57,861 

41-36 

1939 

183,500 

38-94 

2,044,599 

7,866 

60,375 

47-50 

1940 

190,200 

44-02 

2,093,165 

8,180 

61,827 

51-05 

1941 

188,710 

42-89 

2,108,363 

8,276 

62,214 

52-00 

1942 

195,480 

48-01 

2,109,510 

8,462 

61,984 

51-43 

1943 

195,100 

47-73 

2,110,615 

8,399 

62,157 

51-86 

1944 

191,660 

45-12 

2,116,516 

8,445 

62,222 

52-02 

1945 

185,090 

40-15 

2,119,476 

8,600 

62,287 

52-17 

1946 

191,710 

45-16 

2,125,236 

8,508 

62,351 

52-33 

1947 

210,890 

59-68 

2,146,873 

8,613 

63,154 

54-29 

1948 

215,930 

63-50 

2,187,095 

8,775 

64,056 

56-50 

1949 

218,700 

65-60 

2,164,502 

8,694 

65,278 

59-48 

1950 

222,300 

68-32 

2,203,047 

8,736 

65,631 

60-34 

1951 

222,300 

68-32 

2,219,810 

8,978 

66,097 

61-48 

1952 

220,000 

66-58 

2,232,470 

9,085 

66,700 

62-95 

1953 

219,000 

65-82 

2,257,770 

9,235 

67,188 

64-15 

1954 

217,900 

64-99 

2,279,172 

9,317 

67,741 

65-50 

1955 

217,700 

64-84 

2,313,467 

9,555 

68,307 

66-88 

1956 

217,100 

64-38 

2,352,393 

9,563 

68,849 

68-21 

1957 

216,200 

63-70 

3,881,510 

15,802 

69,891 

70-75 

•Registrar  General’s  Estimates 
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Finance 

7.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  raised  each  year  since  1934;— 


Year 

Harrow's 

requirements 

Middlesex 

County 

Council 

Precept 

Metropolitan 

Police 

Precept 

Assessment 
Committee's 
: requirement's 

Total 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1934-35 

1 

11-67 

5 

10-65 

9-50 

0-18 

8 

8 

1935-36 

1 

8-57 

6 

2-35 

10-83 

0-25 

8 

10 

1936-37 

2 

1-55 

6 

10-95 

11-29 

0-21 

10 

0 

1937-38 

2 

1-83 

6 

11-15 

10-87 

0-15 

10 

0 

1938-39 

2 

1-17 

7 

5-15 

11-52 

0-16 

10 

6 

1939-40 

2 

3-00 

7 

10-69 

1 

0-17 

0-14 

11 

2 

1940-41 

1 

9-88 

8 

6-10 

1 

3-86 

0-16 

11 

8 

1941^2 

1 

10-92 

8 

7-00 

1 

1-94 

0-14 

11 

8 

1942-43 

1 

11-23 

8 

7-00 

1 

1-61 

0-16 

11 

8 

1943-44 

1 

11-17 

8 

7-00 

1 

1-68 

0-15 

11 

8 

1944-45 

2 

2-98 

8 

4-50 

1 

0-37 

0-15 

11 

8 

1945-46 

2 

0-34 

9 

4-54 

1 

0-92 

0-20 

12 

6 

1946-47 

2 

10-28 

8 

11-50 

1 

2-06 

0-16 

13 

0 

1947-48 

3 

1-10 

12 

5-00 

1 

3-70 

0-20 

16 

10 

1948-49 

2 

4-87 

11 

3-00 

1 

4-00 

0-13 

15 

0 

1949-50 

2 

9-82 

10 

5-00 

1 

9-00 

0-18 

15 

0 

1950-51 

3 

1-00 

11 

5-00 

1 

8-00 

— 

16 

0 

1951-52 

3 

1-45 

12. 

0-00 

1 

6-55 

— 

16 

8 

1952-53 

2 

10-00 

12 

0-00 

1 

10-00 

— 

16 

8 

1953-54 

3 

6-50 

14 

9-00 

2 

0-50 

— 

20 

4 

1954-55 

3 

8-00 

14 

8-00 

2 

0-00 

— 

20 

4 

1955-56 

3 

4-50 

13 

8-50 

1 

11-00 

— 

19 

0 

1956-57 

2 

4-25 

9 

0-50 

1 

5-25 

— 

12 

10 

1957-58 

2 

6-75 

10 

8-00 

1 

7-25 

— 

14 

10 

1958-59 

2 

6-25 

11 

1-5 

1 

6-25 

— 

15 

2 
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Staffing  Establisbments:  Manual  and  Non-Manual 

8.  The  numbers  of  staff  employed  by  the  Council  in  their  several  Departments, 
as  at  1st  April,  1958,  were  as  follows:— 


Department 

Manual 

Non- 

Manual 

Town  Clerk’s 

49 

Borough  Treasurer’s 

86 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 

157 

Highways  Section 

99 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Section  

Cleansing  Section  (refuse  collectors,  road  sweepers,  motor 
drivers,  garage  hands,  public  convenience  attendants. 

210 

&c.)  . . 

350 

Works  Section  (craftsmen  and  labourers)  . . 
Miscellaneous  (cleaners,  caretakers,  rodent 

Operatives, 

72 

&c.)  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

48 

Public  Health  Department  

779 

18 

310 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE 

9.  The  following  is  a statement  of  evidence  submitted  in  response  to  paragraph  4 
of  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  dated  17th  February,  1958, 
to  the  Mayor: — 


The  Education  Service  in  Harrow 

Present  Arrangement 

10.  The  Borough  of  Harrow  is  an  Excepted  District  within  the  County  of 
Middlesex  with  a school  population  of  27,650  not  including  approximately  6,000 
children  in  Private  Schools.  The  administration  of  Education  in  the  Borough 
(in  respect  of  maintained  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Evening  Institutes 
and  the  Youth  Service)  has  been  carried  out  since  1945  under  a Scheme  of  Divi- 
sional Administration,  pursuant  to  the  Education  Act,  1944,  and  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  July  24th,  1945;  and  the  Borough  Council,  as  Divisional 
Executive,  are  authorised  and  bound  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  as  the  local  Education  Authority,  the  functions  referred  to,  including  the 
supplementary  and  ancillary  functions  specified  in  the  Scheme. 

11.  The  Borough  Council  have  appointed  an  Education  Committee  to  which 
stand  referred  most  of  the  Divisional  Executive  functions  of  the  Council  under  the 
&heme.  The  County  Council,  however,  have  only  implemented  delegation  to  a 
limited  extent  and  this  has  resulted  in  much  unnecessary  duplication  of  organisa- 
tion and  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  various  departments  concerned. 
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12.  Details  of  Schools  staflSng,  numbers  of  pupils  on  roll  and  non-teachino 
staff  are  given  hereunder; — ‘ 


id)  Schools 


Type  of  School 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

each  Type 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Nursery 

3 

135 

1 

Infant  . . 

19 

4,041 

138 

J.M.  and  I. 

11 

4,184 

130 

J.M 

19 

8,278 

262 

Sec.  Mod. 

12 

6,866 

313 

Sec.  Gram. 

7 

4,012 

210 

Sec.  Art. 

1 

58 

1 

Special  . . 

1 

75 

6 

Totals 

73 

27,649 

1,067 

(6)  Non-Teaching  Staff 

(i)  Clerical  and  administrative 

102 

(ii)  Non-Clerical 

62 

(ili)  Manual 

347 

(iv)  School  Meals  Service 

628 

(v)  Child  Guidance  Centre 

8 

(vi)  Organisers  and  Assistants  . . 

7 

1,154 


(c)  Further  Education 

13.  Under  the  Harrow  (Further  Education)  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administra- 
tion, 1950,  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  11th  September,  1950,  the 
Borough  Council  administer,  through  their  Education  Committee  four  evening 
institutes  with  a total  enrolment  of  4,356  students;  three  community  associations, 
the  Youth  Service  with  105  afiSUated  Youth  Clubs  and  in  co-operation  with  various 
voluntary  bodies  80  day  classes  for  adult  students.  (Please  see  page  72  of  Council 
and  Education  Standing  Orders). 

Financial 

14.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  experienced,  Harrow  has,  in  the  field  of  education 
progressed  in  many  directions  but  has  done  so  with  due  regard  to  economy  and  never 
sought  to  exceed  its  gross  aimual  estimate.  In  particular,  Harrow’s  administrative 
costs  are  substantially  below  the  average  for  the  County  as  a whole,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  that  education  in  Harrow  is  administered  economically  with  no 
loss  of  efficiency. 

Average  administrative 

cost  per  pupil  1957-58  estimates 

Harrow  . . . . . . . . . . £1  5r. 

County  as  a whole  (Divisional  Executives)  £1  9s. 

15.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  these  figures  relate  to  costs  expendable  by 
the  Divisional  Executive  and  exclude  that  part  of  the  cost  of  education  borne 
directly  by  the  County  Council. 
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Defects 

16.  The  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration  do  not  give  the  Divisional 
Executive  sufficient  scope  to  carry  out,  in  full,  the  most  urgent  educational  needs 
of  the  children  of  the  Borough.  The  main  Scheme  itself  is  unsatisfactory  in  relation 
to  day-to-day  administration  and  procedure  and  the  with-holding  of  power  to  spend 
money  (within  the  approved  estimates)  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  area,  is  in  itself  frustrating.  Furthermore,  many  anomalies  arise  owing  to 
the  working  of  the  scheme  and  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  frequently  the 
original  intentions  of  the  Scheme,  as  envisaged  by  Parliament,  appear  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

17.  After  thirteen  years,  the  system  should  have  begun  to  show  signs  of  settling 
down  and  producing  a good  working  arrangement;  unfortunately  this  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  case  and  there  are  numerous  difficulties  due  (i)  to  overlapping  of 
functions,  (ii)  varying  interpretations  of  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration 
(iii)  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council  to  give  reasonable, 
fieedom  to  the  Divisional  Executive.  These  range  from  direct  interference  by  the 
County  Council  in  a matter  relating  to  the  actual  conduct  of  a School  (a  function 
clearly  delegated  in  the  Scheme)  to  duplication  at  County  level  of  administrative 
work  already  done  locally.  Examples  of  such  difficulties  include  frequent  refusals 
of  leave  of  absence  to  staff,  recommended  after  careful  consideration  of  each  case 
by  the  Divisional  Executive;  refusal  by  the  County  Council  to  accept  the  Divisional 
Executive’s  recommendation  regarding  the  local  education  office  establishment 
because  of  the  desire  to  impose  uniformity  throughout  a large  County  unit  where 
local  conditions  vary  widely ; duplication  at  County  level  of  technical  work  in  respect 
of  buildings  and  grounds  already  completed  locally.  Many  more  detailed  examples 
could  be  quoted  of  such  duplication,  the  total  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  expendi- 
ture and  produce  delays  and  frustration  which  could  be  avoided  were  such  matters 
left  to  be  handled  locally. 

Close  Financial  Control 

18.  Apart  from  the  financial  control  exercised  by  the  County  Council  (where 
the  Divisional  Executive’s  estimates  are  examined  and  invariably  “ pruned  ” before 
being  finally  approved),  there  is  also  a certain  amount  of  further  supervision  by 
the  Borough  Council  acting  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council.  It  would  appear 
more  reasonable  for  the  detail  of  expenditure  to  be  controlled  by  the  Education 
Department  without  day-to-day  reference  to  the  County  Council  who  have  already 
approved  the  annual  estimates  of  expenditure.  This  principle  is  common  practice 
in  Execepted  Districts  outside  Middlesex. 

Rigidity 

19.  The  local  Committee,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  their  own  require- 
ments, are  very  often  able  to  make  a useful  or  economical  suggestion  in  connection 
with  school  organisation  or  administrative  procedure.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  proposal  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  County  Council  and  it  is  so  often  found  that 
the  application  of  a proposal,  which  would  obviously  be  an  improvement,  caimot  be 
earned  out  owing  to  the  County  Council’s  regulations. 

20.  An  interesting  example  in  connection  with  car  allowances  can  be  quoted : — 
The  County  Council  have  decided  on  a mileage  allocation  for  the  use  in 

the  area  as  a whole  without  any  reference  to  the  local  Committee,  or  its  officers, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  allocation  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Borough.  In 
one  instance,  the  Headmaster  of  a school  was  granted  a car  allowance  for  the 
purpose  oftaking  school  meals  money  to  the  Bank  which  is  some  distance  from 
the  School.  The  cost  of  this  car  allowance  to  the  County  was  £5  1 D.  Off.  per 
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annum  to  cover  approximately  150  miles.  This  car  mileage  allowance  waj 
discontinued  in  view  of  the  County  Council’s  car  allowance  scheme  referred  to 
above.  The  Headmaster  pointed  out  that  the  money  would  have  to  be 
conveyed  by  taxi  at  a cost  of  approximately  £80  per  annum  to  which  the 
County  Council  agreed.  This  in  itself  is  a very  good  example  of  an  additional 
cost  being  borne  by  the  ratepayer  as  a result  of  the  County’s  unimaginative 
adherence  to  a rigid  rule. 


Proposals 

21.  It  is  considered  that  an  essential  element  of  any  future  arrangement  should 
be  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  Borough  Council  should  be  substantially  and 
clearly  defined  and  not  capable  of  being  whittled  away.  Only  by  conferring  powers 
of  this  character  upon  Excepted  Districts  can  the  Goverment  implement  the  policy 
enuciated  more  than  once  in  the  White  Papers,  that  greater  responsibilities  should 
be  given  to  District/Borough  Councils. 

22.  It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  produce  a more  satisfactory  administrative  hash  “ 
for  the  Education  Service  in  Harrow  only  direct  conferment  of  powers,  involving 
the  following  responsibilities,  will  prove  satisfactory.  The  Borough  Council  are  ' 
satisfied  that  this  would  result  in  a better  and  possibly  cheaper  Education  Service  £ 
for  the  Borough  than  obtain  under  the  present  Scheme  of  delegation: — 

(a)  Control  of  finance; 

(J)  Complete  control  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education;  Special 
Education ; control  of  the  local  aspects  of  Further  Education,  such  as  Evening 
Institutes,  County  Colleges; 

(c)  Child  Guidance; 

(d)  Youth  Employment  Service; 

(e)  The  appointment  of  the  Borough  Education  Officer  and  his  Deputy;  ; 

(/)  Subject  to  consultation  with  adjoining  authorities  and  with  the  County 

Council,  complete  responsibifity  for  the  Borough’s  Education  Development  5 
Plan. 


Environmental  Health 

t 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places  i 

I 

23.  The  Council  have  provided  two  open-air  swimming  baths,  particulars  of  which  | 
are  as  follows : — j 

Baths  Particulars  ! 

Charles  Crescent,  Harrow  Comprises  an  open-air  bath  165  feet  by  75  | 

feet,  with  cubicle  accommodation  for  both  ? 
sexes.  Filtration  and  chlorination  system  ‘ 
provided. 

Christchurch  Avenue,  Wealdstone  Comprises  an  open  air  bath  165  feet  by  75  - 

feet,  with  cubicle  accommodation  for  both  .• 
sexes.  Filtration  and  chlorination  system  | 
provided.  j 

Attendances  at  these  swimming  baths  during  the  1957  season  were  as  follows:—  I 
Charles  Crescent  Bath  . . . . . . 133,997  ‘ 

Christchurch  Avenue  Bath  . . . . 86,455 


Total  ..  ..  220,452 
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(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

24.  The  statutory  provisions  dealing  with  water-courses,  ditches  and  ponds,  etc., 
are  contained  in  the  following:— 

(i)  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  XI,  Sections  259-265  inclusive; 

(ii)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  V,  (Protection  of 
Streams). 

25.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  relating  to  these  matters. 

26.  Part  V of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  confers  upon  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  wide  powers  in  regard  to  streams  within  the  County  for  the 
purpose  (inter  alia)  of  maintaining  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  free  flow  of  the 
streams,  and  for  the  prevention  of  flooding.  Section  144  authorises  a local  authority 
in  the  County,  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Council,  also  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent obstruction  to  streams,  and  Section  160  authorises  such  a local  authority  to 
contribute  towards  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County  Council. 

27.  The  powers  vested  in  the  County  Council  by  the  Act  of  1944  are  per- 
missive only,  and  this  is  regarded  by  the  Borough  Council  as  a defect  in  the  present 
arrangements.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council,  the  defect  would  be  remedied 
if  the  County  Council  were  placed  under  an  obligation  to  exercise  the  powers  now 
vested  in  them.  Alternatively,  the  Borough  Council  could  be  invested  with  powers 
to  undertake  this  work  and  to  collect  contributions  towards  the  cost  thereof  from 
the  Comity  Council  and,  if  appropriate,  from  neighbouring  local  authorities; 
any  dispute  as  to  the  works  to  be  undertaken  or  apportionment  of  eost  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

28.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  disinfection  service  (Public 
Health  Act,  1936:  Section  167),  and  they  maintain  a disinfection  station  atHoneypot 
Lane,  Stanmore.  They  have  submitted  a scheme  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  for  the  provision  of  a new  disinfection  station,  but,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure,  the  scheme  is  postponed  for  the  time  being. 

(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

29.  The  Borough  Council  use  their  powers  under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of 
Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  only  within  certain  limits  because  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  are  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  under  the  West  Middlesex 
Drainage  Scheme.  Trade  efiSuent  is  received  into  the  sewers  maintained  by  the 
Borough  Council,  and  it  passes  from  those  pipes  into  the  main  drains  provided  by 
the  County  Council.  All  matters  concerning  drainage  from  trade  premises  are, 
therefore,  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council  jointly. 
No  difiiculties  have  arisen  in  administration. 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

30.  The  Borough  Council,  who  are  the  local  authority  for  this  service  (Public  Health 
Act,  1936,  Section  198),  own  and  operate  a modem  mortuary  at  Peel  Road,  Weald- 
stone. 

(f)  Public  Conveniences 

31.  The  Corporation’s  general  power  to  provide  pubUc  sanitary  conveniences  is 
derived  from  Section  87  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  The  Corporation  have 
provided  seven  conveniences,  most  of  which,  in  busy  areas,  have  attendants;  and 
schemes  have  been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a further  six  conveniences  in  othw 
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busy  parts  of  the  Borough.  Four  conveniences  attached  to  licensed  premises  are 
by  agreement,  available  to  the  general  public.  Under  other  powers,  27  conveniences 
have  been  provided  in  pleasure  grounds,  cemeteries,  and  burial  grounds. 

(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

32.  The  Corporation  operates  a regular  weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  and  regular 
collections  of  trade  refuse. 

33.  From  1st  April,  1950,  by  agreement  with  Uxbridge  Borough  Council, 
the  whole  of  the  refuse  of  the  Borough  is  being  tipped  at  New  Years  Green,  Hare- 
field.  The  Council  are  also  considering,  as  a long  term  policy,  the  provision  of 
refuse  destructor  plants,  one  to  serve  the  northern  part  of  the  Borough  and  one  to 
serve  the  southern  part.  The  extension  of  the  present  agreement  expires  m 1964. 

34.  The  weight  of  refuse  collected  in  the  Borough  in  the  year  1st  January  to 
31st  December,  1957,  was  approximately  60,000  tons,  and  the  cost  of  refuse  collec- 
tion and  disposal  in  the  present  financial  year  is  estimated  at  £196,600.  Waste 
paper,  rags  and  certain  metals  are  salvaged  from  the  refuse  collected,  and  the  value 
of  these  recovered  materials  in  1957  was  £19,278. 

(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

35.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  in  respect  of  these  matters 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II).  The  Ministry’s  Current  Code  of  Building  Bye- 
laws is  in  force. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

36.  The  Borough  is  a constituent  area  of  the  West  Middlesex  Sewage  Disposal 
District,  formed  under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1931,  and  sewage  is 
taken  by  gravitation  to  the  Mogden  Sewage  Works  of  the  County  Council,  near 
Isleworth,  for  treatment.  Since  1936,  when  the  Middlesex  scheme  came  into  opera- 
tion, all  foul  sewers  have  been  connected  to  the  County  Council’s  main  system. 

37.  The  above  arrangements  function  smoothly,  and  there  is  no  defect  to  which 
the  Borough  CouncU  desire  to  draw  attention. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing 

38.  The  Borough  Council  cleanse  all  streets  in  the  Borough  except  those  County 
roads  which  are  directly  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  in  regard 
to  which  the  County  Council  employ  their  own  street  orderlies. 


39.  The  following  are  the  lengths  of  highways  in  the  Borough  repairable  hy 


local  authorities : — 


Miles 


Main  roads  directly  maintained  by  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  9 

Roads  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council 
under  agreement  with  the  County  Council  . . 35J 

Borough  (district)  roads  maintained  by  the 

Council  . . - . • • ■ • ■ ■ 183J 


228J 

The  Borough  Council  regard  the  employment  by  the  County  Council  of  their  om 
staff  for  the  cleansing  of  9 miles  of  County  roads  in  the  Borough  as  a defect  m the 
present  arrangements,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Borough  Coun 
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should  undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  roads  in  the  Borough.  Only  a small  extension 
of  the  Borough  Council’s  street  cleansing  service  would  be  entailed  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  9 miles  of  County  roads. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

40.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  these  services,  and  they  and 
their  predecessors  have  provided  the  following  cemeteries  and  burial  grounds: — 


Name 


Cemeteries 
Pinner  . . 

Byron  Road,  Wealdstone 
Carpenders  Park 


Area  (acres) 

22-4 

6-5 

7*63 


Burial  Grounds 

Roxeth  Hill I.75 

Eastcote  Lane  ..  ..  ..  ..  3.45 

Pinner  Road  . . . . . . . . . . 7-0 

Paines  Lane  . . . . . . . . _ 2*42 

Harrow  Weald  10*87 


41.  The  Borough  Council  have  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a 
crematorium  in  the  Borough. 


(I)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

42.  The  Borough  Council  and  their  predecessors  have  followed  a most  energetic 
policy  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  open  spaces.  As  a result,  the  Borough  now 
compares  most  favourably  with  any  other  locality  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
areas  of  land  preserved  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Moreover,  the  planning 
policy  pursued  by  the  Borough  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Middlesex  and 
London  County  Councils,  has  ensured  the  preservation  of  further  land  as  Green 
Belt,  of  which  no  less  than  1 ,0 19  acres  are  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Borough. 
The  Borough  Council  own  an  extensive  plant  nursery  at  Cannon  Lane,  Pinner^ 
where  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  are  propagated  for  use  in  the  open  spaces,  cemeteries 
and  highways. 

43.  Altogether  1,058'37  acres  of  land  in  the  Borough  have  been  laid  out  as 
recreation  grounds,  parks,  and  open  spaces;  and  a further  40-76  acres  have  been 
protected  as  open  space.  Regional  open  spaces  total  1,019-35  acres,  some  of  which 
are  let  on  agricultural  tenancies,  some  for  Sports  activities,  and  some  managed 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  public  open  spaces.  As  regards  the  last  men- 
tioned, the  Borough  Council  could  undertake  the  management,  with  contributions 
by  the  County  Council  towards  management  costs. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

44.  Generally,  the  Borough  Council  have  relied  more  upon  their  statutory  powers 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  sports  facilities,  &c 
than  the  Act  of  1937. 


(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

45.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Kivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 
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Housing 

(a)  Provision  of  Municipal  Houses 

46.  The  Council  own  1,903  pre-war  dwellings,  and  a further  2,538  post-war  dwell 
ings  have  been  provided.  During  the  early  post-war  years,  200  temporary  nr.' 
fabricated  bungalows  were  also  erected,  50  of  which  are  now  being  demolish 
to  make  way  for  conventional  houses  or  Open  Space.  ™ 

At  31st  March,  1958,  the  Council’s  dwellings  were  of  the  following  types:— 


4 bedroomed  houses 

162 

3 bedroomed  houses 

. . 2,913 

2 bedroomed  houses 

158 

3 bedroomed  bungalows 

7 

1 bedroomed  bugalows  . . 

73 

(for  aged  persons) 

Bed/sitting  room  bungalows  . . 

10 

(for  aged  persons) 

3 bedroomed  fiats 

112 

3 bedroomed  maisonettes 

24 

2 bedroomed  flats 

702 

1 bedroomed  flats 

208 

(for  aged  persons) 

Bed/sitting  room  flats  . . 

66 

(for  aged  persons) 

Temporary  prefabricated  bungalows  . . 

150 

Old  cottages 

6 

4,591 

The  London  County  Council  has  provided  667  pre-war  and  1,254  post-war  dwellings 
.n  Harrow. 

I 

47.  Since  the  last  war,  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings provided  by  the  Council,  especially  for  aged  persons,  and  it  is  intended  to 
continue  this  policy.  The  availability  of  large  tracts  of  building  land  in  the  Borough 
is  now  exhausted,  but  some  development  is  possible  as  a result  of  demolishing  large 
houses  in  extensive  grounds. 

48.  An  out-County  housing  scheme  of  the  Council  is  now  in  process  of  de- 
velopment in  the  neighbouring  Urban  District  of  Bushey  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
scheme  provides  for  72  houses  and  76  flats. 

tb)  Construction  of  Private  Houses 

49.  The  Borough  contains  excellent  residential  areas,  particularly  in  Stanmore, 
Pinner,  Harrow  Weald,  Hatch  End  and  on  Harrow  Hill.  As  will  be  seen  from 
paragraph  6 (Growth),  the  highest  rate  of  development  was  in  the  pre-war  years 
but  since  1945  private  development  has  provided  1,816  new  and  367  war  damaged 
rebuilt  dwellings. 


(c)  New  and  Expanded  Towns 

50.  The  Council  has  actively  participated  in  the  conception  of  the  New  and  Ex- 
panded Towns  under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952.  The 
Council  established  a very  early  connexion  with  the  new  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead, 
and  the  first  Harrow  family  was  housed  there  in  1950.  Subsequently,  the  Council 
established  links  with  the  new  towns  of  Stevenage,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Hatfield, 
Harlow,  Basildon,  Crawley  and  Bracknell.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  the 
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Council,  in  1953  and  1954,  entered  into  formal  Agreements  with  the  expanded 
towns  of  Bletchley,  Aylesbury  and  Swindon,  In  all,  as  at  31st  March,  1958,  1,462 
Harrow  families  had  been  re-housed  in  these  New  or  Expanded  Towns. 

(d)  Redevelopment 

51.  Some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  Borough,  containing  properties  subject  to  Clear- 
ance Orders,  are  scheduled  for  demolition  and  redevelopment. 


(e)  Slum  Clearance 

52.  Slum  Clearance  in  Harrow  is  not  a great  problem,  and  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  older  parts  of  the  Borough.  It  was  estimated  in  1955  that  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings involved  was  577  for  attention  during  the  subsequent  five  years.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  present  position: — 


Number  of  premises  in  original  survey 

577 

Number  of  premises  added  since  1955 

13 

Number  of  premises  the  subject  of  Orders 

156 

590 

Number  of  premises  purchased  by  the  Borough 
Council 

33 

Number  of  premises  demolished  

35 

Number  of  premises  in  respect  of  which  action  has 
been  commenced 

60 

Number  of  premises  re-conditioned 

25 

Number  of  premises  remaining  to  be  dealt  with 


(f)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  houses 

53.  In  November,  1954,  the  Council  adopted  a scheme,  under  Section4  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act,  1949,  for  making  advances  for  the  purchase,  or  construction  of  houses 
or  bungalows,  the  conversion  or  buildings  into  houses  or  bungalows  and  carrying 
out  alterations,  improvements,  enlargements  or  repairs  to  houses  or  bungalows. 
To  date,  426  advances  have  been  made  under  this  scheme,  totalling  £755,595. 

54.  In  December,  1954,  the  Council  also  adopted,  pursuant  to  section  20  of 
the  Housmg  Act,  1949,  as  amended,  a scheme  for  making  grants  to  modernise 
Md  improve  existing  sound  dwellings,  or  to  convert  existing  dwellings,  or  other 
bmitogs,  into  smaller  dwelling  units  of  more  economical  and  up-to-date  standards. 
To  date,  grants  totalling  £16,676  have  been  made  or  approved  in  respect  of  73 
properties. 


(g)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

55.  ^ IS  stated  earlier,  the  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  these  matters  (Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II).  A current  Code  of  Building 
Bye-laws  is  in  force. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
n'  administered  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  the  Local 

kS  “ pursuance  of  Part  m of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 

1946,  are  the  following: — 
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(i)  Health  Centres.  S.21. 

(ii)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children.  S.22. 

(iii)  Midwifery.  S.23. 

(iv)  Health  Visiting.  S.24. 

(v)  Home  Nursing.  S.25. 

(vi)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation.  S.26. 

(vii)  Ambulance  Service.  S.27. 

(viii)  Prevention  of  Illness;  Care  and  After  Care.  S.28. 

(ix)  Domestic  Help.  S.2^ 

57.  These  services,  except  the  ambulance  service,  are  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Committee  and  the  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  The  County  Council  have  divided  the  County  into  10  areas 
and  in  respect  of  each  area  annually  appoint  an  Area  Health  Committee  which 
exercises  these  functions  (except  those  under  Sections  21  and  28)  of  the  County 
Council’s  Health  Committee.  Area  No.  5 comprises  the  Borough  of  Harrow 
solely,  and  is  the  only  local  authority  in  Middlesex  which  is  not,  for  this  purpose 
joined  with  another ; and  the  Borough  Council  annually  appoint  eight  representatives 
to  serve  on  the  Area  Health  Committee. 

58.  The  Borough  Council  consider  it  a defect  of  the  present  arrangements 
that  the  Area  Health  Committee  is  not  given  a free  hand  to  administer  the  services 
concerned  and  they  contend  that  these  services  could  be  most  conveniently  eco- 
nomically and  expeditiously  administered  by  a Committee  of  the  Borough  Council 
particularly,  as  mentioned  above,  as  the  Borough  alone  comprises  the  area. 

59.  Very  little  is  being  done  by  the  County  Council  in  the  provision  of  health 
centres  under  Section  21  of  the  Act. 

60.  The  ambulance  service  is  administered  by  the  County  Council,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  ambulance  service  might  be  administered  as  part  of  hospital 
administration. 

61.  The  services  under  Section  28  of  the  Act  are  largely  those  relating  to 
tuberculosis.  The  preventive  aspects  of  this  service,  which  are  those  with  which 
local  authorities  are  mostly  concerned,  are  based  on  the  chest  clinics,  which  serve 
units  of  population  similar  in  size  to  the  Borough.  Because  of  the  many  services 
which  each  in  its  own  way  can  assist  a patient,  the  closest  association  between  the 
chest  clinic  staff,  the  staff  engaged  on  the  Part  III  services  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  and  the  staff  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  is  most  desirable.  Such 
close  association  is  best  to  he  brought  about  by  the  staffs  of  these  several  services 
being  engaged  by  one  authority,  i.e.  the  Borough  Council. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

62.  For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  these  services  under  Part  V of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  the  County  Council,  in  1948  divided  the  County 
into  10  areas,  as  they  did  for  the  Part  HI  services.  After  some  years,  however, 
a change  was  made  and  the  service  is  now  administered  by  the  division  of  the  County 
into  a smaller  number  of  areas  than  the  original  ten. 

63.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  Borough  Council,  or  their  predecessors,  were 
never  responsible  for  this  service,  even  before  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
came  into  operation  in  1948.  Apart,  however,  from  what  significance  there  may  he 
in  the  County  Council  enlarging  the  size  of  the  unit  of  administration,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  is  a service  which  could  be  provided  by  the  Borough  Council, 
especially  as,  in  future,  the  preventive  side  will  assume  importance,  and  it  is 
suggested  this  should  be  linked  with  the  Part  III  services  under  the  Act. 
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(c)  powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

64.  The  services  for  which  the  County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  include  the  provision  of  residential 
accommodation  under  Section  21  of  the  Act,  and  ancillary  arrangements,  welfare 
arrangements  for  disabled  persons  (blind,  deaf,  dumb,  crippled  persons,  &c.) 
and  the  registration  of  disabled  persons’  or  old  persons’  homes,  and  disabled  persons’ 
charities.  The  County  Council  administer  the  services  through  their  'Welfare 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  the  County  Welfare  Officer. 

65.  The  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions:— 

“ The  question  of  the  provision  of  accommodation  is  something  that  we 
hear  quite  a lot  about.  The  Borough,  in  common  I have  no  doubt  with  most 
other  districts,  is  seriously  lacking  in  accommodation  especially  for  the  elderly. 
This,  however,  is  not  a criticism  of  the  services  provided  by  the  County  Council 
because  they  have  obtained  many  beds  and  I gather  that  it  is  only  the  credit 
squeeze  which  is  preventing  their  doing  anything  more  at  the  moment  on  these 
lines.  I do  not  know  that  Harrow  would  necessarily  be  able  to  do  any  better 
In  regard  to  the  Welfare  Services,  we  hear  no  criticisms.  In  that  we  have  not 
been  responsible  for  providing  these  services,  we  cannot  claim  that  we  could 
run  them  any  better;  but  from  what  we  do  see  of  them  I cannot  see  that  their 
administration  locally  would  prove  a matter  of  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  undoubted  advantages  in  the  services  being  provided  by  those 
very  closely  associated  with  the  staff  running  the  Personal  Health  Services 
under  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  Some  of  the  work,  too,  impinges 
on  that  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  of  the  Borough  Council.  For  both  sets 
of  officers  to  be  engaged  by  the  same  authority  would  make  for  smooth  work- 
ing.” 

66.  The  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  powers  conferred  by  these  Acts 
could  better  be  administered  by  them  within  the  Borough.  The  provision  of  housing 
accommodation  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  others  in  dire  circumstances, 
seems  to  be  a natural  extension  of  the  local  authority’s  housing  powers,  and  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  those  functions  with  their  present  duties 
under  the  Housing  Acts. 

67.  The  only  powers  which  the  Borough  Council  at  present  have  conferred 
upon  them  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  are  (i)  those  under  Section  31,  of 
making  contributions  to  the  funds  of  any  voluntary  organisation  whose  activities 
consist  in,  or  include  the  provision  of  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people;  and  (ii) 
those  under  Section  50  relating  to  the  binial  or  cremation  of  the  dead,  in  any  case 
where  it  appears  to  the  local  authority  that  no  suitable  arrangements  for  the  disposal 
of  a body  have  been,  or  are  being,  made  otherwise  than  by  the  local  authority. 

68.  Under  Section  31,  the  Council  make  an  armual  grant  of  £1,000  to  the 
Harrow  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  in  respect  of  the  operation  of  two  luncheon 
clubs  for  old  people,  and  for  the  service  of  meals  to  infirm  old  people  by  means 
of  the  W.V.S.  “ Meals  on  Wheels  ” service.  Also  under  that  section  the  Council 
make  an  annual  contribution  of  £100  towards  the  cost  of  the  provision  of  a chiropody 
service  for  needy  old  people. 


(d)  Care  of  Children 

69.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Children’s  Act,  1948,  and  the  service  is  administered  centrally  by  the  Statutory 
Children’s  Committee  and  the  Children’s  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  and  the 
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County  is  divided  into  ten  areas,  in  each  area  there  being  a Children’s  Area 

70.  The  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health  comments  that  even  if  the  serv' 
continues  to  be  administered  by  a separate  Children’s  Department  it  is 
that  there  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  staff  of  that  departmp*'*l 
and  those  engaged  in  the  Part  III  services  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
that  the  same  Authority  should  then  be  responsible  for  the  administration  ofCa 


(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

71.  The  Mddlesex  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Health  Authority,  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948  throueli 
thetr  Health  Committee  and  the  Area  Health  Committees,  and,  in  some 'measure 
there  stands  referred  to  the  latter  Committees  the  day-to-day  administration  of 

Xcl6  ./xCXa 


72.  The  Borough  Council  contend  that,  as  the  Area  Health  Committee  for 
^ea  5 IS  co-terminous  with  the  Borough,  this  is  a function  which,  together  with 
Part  III  services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  could  be  administered  hv 
the  Borough  Council.  ^ 


GENERALLY  AS  TO  COUNTY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
p.  The  Borough  Council  wish  to  emphasise  that  before  the  operation  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  Harrow  Urban  District  Council  (the  predecessors  of 
the  Borough  Council)  were  responsible  for  the  personal  health  services  which  were 
by  that  Act  transferred  to  the  County  Council.  The  services  were  administered 
u^er  the  direction  of  a Committee  of  the  District  Council  and  the  local  Medical 
OflScer  of  Health,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ambulance  Service  which  was  administer- 
ed as  part  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Service. 

74.  The  administration  of  these  personal  health  services  was  then  free  from 
elaboration,  and  the  Members  of  the  District  Council,  and  their  Committees,  were 
able  easily  in  regard  to  the  services,  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  Harrow.  They 
were  able  readily  to  control  the  measure  and  quality  of  the  services  provided,  and 
if  emergency  action  were  necessary,  it  was  possible  for  action  to  be  taken  Very 
quickly. 

75.  Under  the  present  arrangements,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  County  Council  should  impose  a large  measure  of  centralised  control.  Apart 
from  the  general  remoteness  of  the  County  Council  from  the  public  it  does,  in 
addition,  require  the  imposition  of  standards  of  service  and  an  organisation  which 
cannot  always  pay  due  regard  to  any  special  need  of  the  locality  in  which  the  service 
IS  provided,  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  services  are  provided  it  is  not  always 
possible  speedily  to  make  adjustments,  for  example  in  regard  to  staffing,  which 
emergencies  make  desirable. 

76.  It  is  contended  that  the  defects  referred  to  would  be  remedied  if  the  Borough 
Council  became  the  Local  Authority  for  these  services  in  the  Borough  in  the  place 
of  the  County  Council.  The  duplication  of  administrative  effort  and  the  con- 
sequential additional  cost  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present  arrangements  would 
be  avoided.  The  standards  of  service  would  more  readily  conform  to  local  needs. 

(f)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

77.  If  the  Borough  Council  again  became  the  Local  Authority  responsible  for  the 
Part  HI  services  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  the  work  entailed  in  advising 
the  County  Council  of  these  notifications  would  be  unnecessary. 
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(g)  Health  Education 

78  The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  from  time  to  time  exercise 
their  powers  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  County  Council  have  not  established 
Health  Centres  for  the  purposes  {inter  alia)  of  Section  21(l)(f)  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

79.  The  County  of  Middlesex  Development  Plan,  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  was  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  on  the  19th  June,  1956.  The  Middlesex  County  Council, 
as  the  Ixical  Planning  Authority,  have  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council  certain 
of  their  powers  and  duties  under  Part  III  of  the  Act.  (Please  see  page  91  of  Council’s 
Standing  Orders.) 

80.  The  defects  encountered  by  the  Borough  Council  in  regard  to  the  present 
arrangements  are  that  (i)  the  delegation  is  not  free  and  unfettered;  (ii)  it  involves 
an  expensive  control  over  the  actions  of  the  Borough  Council  far  more  detailed 
than  the  circumstances  warrant;  and  (iii)  tends  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  number 
of  consultations  which  an  applicant  for  planning  permission  is  required  to  seek 
with  local  authority  technical  -officers  in  widely  separated  ofiices,  with  consequent 
frustration,  confusion  and  delay  to  the  developer. 

81.  The  defects  complained  of  above  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  local  government  in  the  area.  It  is  conceded  that  prior  to  the  approval  by 
the  Minister  of  the  County  Development  Plan  there  was  justification  for  the  County 
Council  retaining  in  their  hands  a measure  of  control  over  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  planning  in  the  area.  The  County  Development  Plan  established  basic 
principles  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  any  development  of  land  which  might  be 
proposed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  County  Council  still  retain  the  same  measure 
of  control  over  the  Borough  Council  as  they  did  before  the  approval  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan. 

82.  The  functions  of  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority 
are  administered  by  the  Plaiming  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  by  four 
Area  Planning  Committees,  the  membership  of  each  of  which  is  composed  partly 
of  Members  of  the  County  Council  and  partly  of  Members  of  the  Local  Authorities 
in  the  area  served  by  the  committee.  The  Borough  Council  have  their  own  Planning 
Committee  which  reaches  decisions  upon  all  planning  applications  other  than  those 
“ excepted  ” from  the  scheme  of  delegation  by  the  officers  of  the  County  Council. 
These  “ excepted  ” applications  are  first  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  reported  upon  by  them  to  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Borough 
Council,  whose  decision  is  submitted  to  the  Area  Plaiming  Committee  as  a recom- 
mendation of  the  Borough  Council,  along  with  a report  upon  the  application 
prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  County  Council. 

83.  The  Borough  Council  regard  the  present  arrangements  as  defect!  ve  fo 
the  following  reasons : — 

(а)  The  arrangements  unnecesarily  add  materially  to  the  burden  of 
administrative  work  which  the  officers  of  the  Borough  Council  are  called  upon 
to  perform. 

(б)  The  intervention  of  the  County  Council  in  local  plaiming  has  resulted 
in  the  administration  being  excessively  expensive. 

(c)  Until  July,  1948,  when  the  Act  of  1947  came  into  operation,  an  appli- 
cant for  planning  permission  was  able  to  obtain  any  information  he  desired 
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regarding  Ws  application,  and  to  give  all  the  explanations  required  by  the  Bnrm,  i, 
Counci  then  Planning  Authority)  by  the  making  of  one  visft  to  the 
Council  Offices.  Under  present  arrangements,  the  applicant  for  plamffi„ 
mission  sometimes  finds  himself  required  to  undertake  a number  of  semr^T 
“J'^ltations  with  the  officers  of  the  Borough  Council  and  of  the  0,un^ 


84.  The  defects  enumerated  above  would  be  remedied  if  there  were  a 
conferment  upon  the  Borough  Council  of  the  functions  of  the  local  olann?„„ 
au  hority  imder  Part  m of  the  Act  of  1947,  and  any  functions  anSy 
^ternatively.  If  it  were  decided  that  the  County  Council  must  remain  the  Local 
Planning  Authority,  the  defects  would  be  remedied  only  if  delegation  is  in  to 
free  and  unfettered.  ’ 


85  It  is  pertinent  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  a report  which  the 
Borough  Engines  and  Surveyor  recently  submitted  to  the  Planning  Committee 
of  the  Borough  Council  with  regard  to  the  time  factor  in  the  issue  of  notices  nf 
planning  consents  or  refusals : — 


So  far  as  dates  on  forms  axe  concerned,  the  official  consents  or  refusals 

for  Area  Committee  decisions  are  prepared  by  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 
They  bear  the  date  of  the  meeting  and  reach  me  about  seven  days  afterwards' 
wffich  m turn  is  eight  days  after  our  meeting,  which  is  seven  days  after  our 
™b-co^ttee,  which  is  usuaUy  ten  days  or  more  after  the  date  of  appUcation 
Three  days  are  also  needed  locally  to  make  out  the  statutory  form. 

The  sum  of  these  periods  is  about  35  days,  and  represents  a minimum 
It  will  be  reaUsed  that  no  reorganisation  of  our  staff  can  affect  this  as  it  is  due 
to  the  system  of  the  County  and  Borough  Committees. 

Tffis  minimum  period  of  35  days  is  reduced  to  20  days  for  non-excepted 
cases,  but  weeks  are  sometimes  required  by  the  County  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  application  is  to  be  excepted,  all  of  which  time  is  additional  to  the 
above.” 


(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act 

1949 

S6.  The  powers  under  this  Act  under  Part  TV  regarding  public  rights  of  way  are 
placed  on  the  County  Council.  It  is  contended  that  local  knowledge  is  of  first 
importance  in  determining  the  status  of  footpaths,  bridleways,  &c.,  but  the  Borough 
Council  (while  co-operating  with  the  County  Council  in  every  way  possible)  have 
no  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  which  are  of  any  real  value  to  them 


Traffic 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
87.  The  lengths  of  highways  in  the  Borough  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large 
are  shown  in  the  sub-paragraph  above  entitled  “ Street  Cleansing  ”.  It  shows 
that  out  of  a total  road  mileage  in  the  Borough  of  228J  miles,  9 miles  of  main 
roads  are  directly  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  Borough 
Council  mmntain,  as  agents  of  the  County  Council,  35^  miles  of  County  roads 
and,  in  their  own  right,  183f  miles  of  Borough  roads.  The  Borough  Council  regard 
as  unnecessary  the  existence  of  a separate  road  maintenance  organisation  for 
the  purpose  of  the  9 miles  of  road  retained  by  the  County  Council. 

88.  In  regard  to  the  present  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  by  the  Borough 
Council  of  the  “ claimed  ” roads  (35|-  miles),  inevitably  duplication  of  administra- 
tion must  arise,  and  the  Borough  Council  regard  this  as  a defect  in  the  present 
arrangements  which  could  be  removed. 
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89.  Generally,  the  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  all  highways  in  the  Borough  should  be  their  respon- 
sibility, subject  to  approval  and  grant  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Ministry  should  give  further  consideration  to 
the  grants  system  for  major  and  minor  road  improvements,  and  that  the  issue  of  a 
grant  should  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  schemes  involving  the  acquisition  of 
land. 

90.  It  is  also  contended  that  a twelve  month  period  is  too  short,  economically, 
for  estimating  and  controlling  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads;  and 
that  as  regards  classified  roads,  programmes  in  respect  thereof  should  be  approved 
annually  for  a three  year  period. 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

91.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  Lighting  Authority  in  regard  to  all  streets  in  the 
Borough. 

92.  For  several  years  past  the  Council  have  been  carrying  out  a street  lighting 
programme  involving  “ the  change-over  ” from  gas  to  electricity,  fluorescent 
lighting  being  installed  in  main  shopping  centres  and  sodium  lighting  in  main  and 
other  roads.  The  programme  covers  a total  of  approximately  228  miles  of  roads, 
and,  so  far,  the  work  in  58  miles  of  roads  has  been  completed. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

93.  The  Borough  Council,  as  the  local  authority  for  these  purposes,  exercise  the 
functions  as  occasion  requires. 


(d)  Parking  Places 

94.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
parking  places  on  land  other  than  a street;  three  such  parking  places  have  been 
provided  in  the  Borough,  and  others  are  contemplated. 

95.  The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  has  by  the  London  Traffic 
(Parking  Places)  Consolidation  Regulations,  1957,  prescribed  five  parking  places 
on  highways  in  the  Borough. 


(e)  Road  Safety 

96.  The  Borough  Council  have  appointed  a Road  Safety  Council  of  the  Borough, 
the  membership  of  which  is  widely  representative  of  all  bodies  interested  in  road 
safety,  including  the  Police.  A grant  is  received  (which  may  be  discontinued  under 
the  Local  Government  Bill)  from  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 
The  Council  have  appointed  a Road  Safety  Organiser  who  devotes  approximately 
one-half  of  his  time  to  road  safety  work,  the  remaining  part  of  his  time  being  spent 
on  the  Council’s  public  relations  activities.  The  arrangements  work  very  well  in 
practice,  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Road  Safety  Council  being 
submitted  to  the  Highways  and  Cleansing  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council. 
The  technical  aspects  of  road  safety  are  part  of  the  Council’s  general  highway 
administration. 

97.  One  defect  is,  perhaps,  that  the  Borough  Council  do  not  have  unfettered 
control  in  providing  traffic  signals  and  certain  traffic  signs,  such  as  “ halt  at  major 
road  ahead  ” signs,  “ yield  ” signs,  and  children  crossing  signs,  as  in  these  cases 
reference  has  to  be  made,  with  consequent  delays,  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and,  if  a County  road  is  concerned 
with  the  County  Council.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  authorities  with  the  most 
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they  should  be  given  full  powers  relating  to  the  provision  and  siting  of  an****’“* 
signs  and  traffic  signals.  ® toad 


(f)  Bus  Shelters 

London  Transport  Executive  have  provided  a number  of  bus  shelters  ; 
the  Borough,  and  the  Council  propose  to  provide  others  under  agreement 
contractor  in  return  for  the  advertisement  rights.  agreement  with  a 


(g)  Private  Street  Works 

99.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  authority  for  making-up  and  taking  over  private 
streets  m the  Borough.  The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  is  in  force 
whole  of  the  Borou^  The  Council  have  no  difficulty  in  administering  tMs 
Act,  except  that  capital  restnctions  have  prevented  them  from  completing  their 
programme.  ^ ® 

100.  The  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  (as  amended)  has  proved  to  be  very  useful 
m encouragmg  developers  to  make  up  private  streets  under  agreements  4th  The 
Borough  Council,  although  some  sections  of  the  Act  are  difficult  to  construe 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  COUNCIL 


101.  Expenence  has  shown  that  the  present  area  (12,555  acres)  of  the  Borouah 
with  Its  popuktion  of  216,200,  forms  an  effective  and  convenient  unit  of  loS 
government.  Since  1934,  when  the  former  Harrow-on-the-Hill  Urban  District 
Wealdstone  Urban  District  and  Hendon  Rural  District  were  amalgamated  to 
form  the  present  local  government  unit,  very  considerable  development  has  taken 
place,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  hereditaments  has  increased 
from  40,931  m 1934  to  69,891  in  1957,  with  a population  increase  in  the  same 
period  from  132,000  to  216,200.  This  exceptional  development  and  growth,  neces- 
sitating a very  considerable  expansion  in  the  local  government  services,  has  been 
amply  catered  for  within  the  present  local  government  framework  of  Harrow. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  three  separate  Districts  in  1934  to  form  one  local 
government  unit  in  the  Harrow  Urban  District  has  proved  most  satisfactory  and 
the  unity  of  the  District  has  become  a reality,  justifying  the  Review.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  as  recently  as  1954  when  Harrow  was  elevated  to  Borough  status 
with  no  alteration  in  area,  that  the  soundness  of  the  amalgamation  was  then  recog- 
msed  by  the  highest  Authorities. 


102.  It  is  urged  respectfuUy  and  confidently  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Harrow  that  because  of: — 

(a)  the  size  of  the  Borough  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  Corporation; 

(b)  the  Council  s record  of  efficient  and  economical  administration;  and 

(c)  their  closeness  to  the  inhabitants  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  their  inhabitants  in  relation  to  local  government  services; 

the  Borough  is  a competent  and  fully  equipped  local  government  unit,  and  is  of 
sufficient  size  and  importance  to  have  conferred  upon  it  by  Parliament  a much 
larger  measure  of  local  autonomy  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  For  Harrow  is 
comparable  in  size  to  County  Boroughs  such  as  Plymouth  (population  216,200) 
and  Southampton  (196,400),  and  of  the  total  of  83  County  Boroughs  in  England 
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and  Wales,  only  16  have  a population  exceedingthat  of  Harrow.  There  are  numerous 
local  organisations  in  the  Borough  testifying  to  a lively  interest  in  local  affairs; 
and  these  observations  are  submitted  to  the  end  that  local  government  in  the  Borough 
may  be  further  developed  along  democratic  lines. 

David  Pritchard, 
Town  Clerk. 


27th  June,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Hendon  Borough  Council 

I.  Introduction  and  General  Remarks. 

II.  Functions  in  administration  of  which  no 
defects  have  been  encountered  by  the  Hendon 
Corporation. 

ni.  Functions  in  the  administration  of  which  the 
Hendon  Corporation  has  encountered  defects 
together  in  each  case  with  proposals  for 
remedying  such  defects. 

IV.  General  views  of  the  Hendon  Corporation  on 
Local  Government  functions  generally. 


I. 


1.  Introduction 

(a)  On  the  17th  February,  1958,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  for- 
warded to  His  Worsiup  the  Mayor  a letter  requesting  the  Hendon  Corporation  to 
submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  under  the  following  heads: 

(i)  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area 
for  carrymg  out  the  functions  specifled  in  the  letter  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others!  • 
and  of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(ii)  M analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due 
to  aeiects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

(m)  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects 
may  be  remedied. 

(i)  TMs  memorandum  is  submitted  as  an  outline  at  this  stage.  The  Corporation 
IS  desirous  of  submittmg  fuller  views  which  they  would  propose  to  support  with 
oral  evidence  at  some  later  stage  convenient  to  the  Commission. 

T 1 A 9“^^ation  notes  that  the  Commission  may  wish  to  visit  some  of  the 
Loc^  Authority  Organisations  in  the  area  and  would  be  most  happy  to  co-operate 
and  to  have  its  Chief  Officers  co-operate  in  any  visit  of  this  kind. 


2.  General  Remarks 

(a)  Brief  Particulars  of  the  Borough 

(i)  The  Corporation  submit  the  following  particulars  of  a general  nature  con- 
cenung  the  Borough: — 


(a)  The  Borough  of  Hendon  was  incorporated  in  1932,  and  the  Council 
comprises  36  Members  (9  Aldermen  and  27  CouncUlors).  The  following 
statistics  relating  to  the  Borough  are  submitted: — 


(a)  Population  (Mid.  1956,  Registrar  General’s 
Estimate)  

(A)  Area 

(c)  Rateable  Value  

(d)  Estimated  Penny  Rate  Product  1958-59 


153,200 
10,371  acres 
£3,329,143 
£13,300 
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-<e)  Parliamentary  Constituencies 


(/)  Wards  of  the  Borough 
(g)  Eiectoral  Divisions 
(/i)  Rate  in  the  £ 1958-59 


Two — ^Hendon 

North  and  Hendon 

South 

Nine 

Six 

16s.  Od. 


As  regards  these  statistics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hendon  is  the  fifth 
largest  non-County  Borough  in  the  country  and  that  in  this  connection  five  out  of 
the  six  largest  non-County  Boroughs  in  the  country,  namely,  Harrow,  EaUng, 
Willesden,  Hendon  and  Wembley,  are  situated  in  Middlesex  and  form  the  large 
central  portion  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  sixth  non-County  Borough 
concerned  is  Ilford,  being  the  third  largest  non-County  Borough  in  the  country. 
The  population  and/or  rateable  value  of  Hendon  exceed  those  of  a very  large  number 
of  County  Boroughs  including; — 


Birkenhead 

Blackpool 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Derby 

Hull 

Middlesborough 


Norwich 

Reading 

Southampton 

Southend 

Sunderland 

Wolverhampton 

York 


(6)  Financial  particnlars 

The  rate  in  the  £ levied  by  the  Corporation  during  the  past  10  years  and  the 
current  year  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year  to 

Corporation 

County 

Police 

Total  Rate 

31jr  March 

Requirements 

Council 

Precept 

Precept 

in  the  £ 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1949 

3 9 

11 

1 

1 4 

16  2 

1950 

4 3 

10 

2 

1 9 

16  2 

1951 

4 8 

11 

2 

1 8 

17  6 

1952 

5 0 

11 

8 

1 8 

18  4 

1953 

4 6 

11 

8 

1 10 

18  0 

1954 

4 5 

14 

4i 

2 Oi 

20  10 

1955 

4 5 

14 

3 

2 0 

20  8 

1956 

4 4 

13 

3 

1 11 

19  6 

1957 

3 3i 

8 

91 

1 5i 

13  6 

1958 

3 6| 

10 

4 

1 7i 

15  6 

1959 

3 8| 

10 

9i 

1 6i 

16  0 

The  Corporation’s  estimated  gross  expenditure  for  their  own  Borough  require- 
ments is,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1959,  £1,851,630  and  the  total  general 
rate  levied  for  the  same  period  is  £2,553,600. 

As  at  the  1st  April,  1958,  the  rateable  value  of  the  Borough  was  £3,315,656  and 
the  rates  levied  per  head  of  population  in  1958-59  amount  to  £16  14s.  8d. 

The  outstanding  loan  debt  of  the  Corporation  as  at  the  31st  March,  1958, 
amounted  to  £7,276,360  which  was  equivalent  to  £47  10s.  Od.  per  head  of  population. 

The  Corporation  was  one  of  the  first  local  authorities  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
freedom  granted  to  local  authorities  in  the  autunm  of  1955  to  raise  money  in  the  open 
market  and  stock  to  a nominal  amount  of  £1  million  was  placed  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  in  May  1956  to  finance  part  of  the  heavy  capital  expenditure 
programme  then  in  hand. 
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In  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1959,  the  Corporation  will  be  contribmin. 
appro^ately  one  twelfth  of  the  total  precept  of  the  Middlesex  County  Counrif 
Since  1949,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948  the  cZn 
tion  has  contributed  annually  the  proceeds  of  a rate  of  between  3d.  and  5d  b,  tw 
to  the  County  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme  under  the  Capitation  Grant  Scheme  ' 

The  fcancial  administration  of  the  Corporation  is  governed  by  a comprehmsiv. 
code  of  Financial  Regulations  made  by  the  Corporation  from  time  to  time  formino 
part  of  their  Standing  Orders  and  revised  in  the  light  of  any  changes  affect, nf 
statutory  ohligations.  The  Regulations  have  contributed  to  a policy  of  sound 
&ancial  administration  and,  inter  alia,  provide  for  the  capital  and  revenue  exnm. 
mtwe  of  the  Corporation  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  a three  year  Deriod 
Budgetary  Control  programme,  thereby  enabling  a reasonably  stabilised  rate  to  be 
levied  for  the  Corporation’s  own  purposes  in  each  year.  It  has  also  been  the  policv 
of  the  Corporation  to  ensure  that  the  financial  administration  is  carried  out  with  the 
md  of  every  form  of  modem  technique  available.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
Corporation  in  1947  purchased  punched  card  accounting  machines  with  a view 
to  mechamsing  the  entire  accounting  system.  These  machines  have  been  replaced 
m 1958  by  the  most  up-to-date  punched  card  equipment  available,  includinB  elec, 
tronic  aids. 

The  Corporation  has  established  various  Special  Funds  under  Local  Acts 
namely,  a Renewal  and  Repairs  Fund  and  an  Insurance  Fund  under  the  Hendon 
Urban  District  Council  Act,  1929,  and  a Capital  Reserve  Fund  under  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Act,  1944. 


(c)  Arrangement  of  Evidence 

(i)  The  evidence  submitted  by  the  Corporation  has  been  divided  as  follows 

(а)  Functions  in  administration  of  which  no  defects  have  been  encountered 
by  the  Hendon  Corporation. 

(б)  Functions  in  the  administration  of  which  the  Hendon  Corporation 
has  encountered  defects,  together  in  each  case  with  proposals  for  remedying 
such  defects. 

(c)  General  views  of  the  Hendon  Corporation  on  Local  Government 
functions  generally. 

(tf)  The  following  Local  Government  functions  are  not  mentioned  in 
Appendix  “B”  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission’s  letter  dated  17th  February, 
1958,  and  the  Corporation  has  evidence  that  it  would  wish  to  submit  concerning 
these  functions  at  an  appropriate  time. 

1.  Allotments. 

2.  Community  Centres. 

3.  Provision  of  Entertainments. 

4.  Information  Service. 

5.  Markets,  Abattoirs  and  Cold  Stores. 

6.  Small  Lotteries. 

7.  Art  Galleries  and  Museums. 

8.  Civil  Defence. 
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9.  Diseases  of  Animals. 

10.  Food  and  Drugs. 

11.  Libraries. 

12.  Milk  and  Dairies. 

13.  Weights  and  Measures. 

This  memorandum  was  printed  in  the  Corporation’s  Printing  Section. 

R.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Hendon,  N.W.4. 

June,  1958. 


II.  FUNCTIONS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WHICH 
NO  DEFECTS  HAVE  BEEN  ENCOUNTERED  BY  THE 
HENDON  CORPORATION 

1.  EuTironmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £16,470  which  represents  a rate  of 
1-238  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  has  provided  under  its  powers  under  Part  Vni  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936, 

(a)  Two  Open  Air  Baths,  one  at  Mill  Hill  and  the  other  at  West  Hendon 
and 

(h)  Two  SHpper  Baths,  one  at  West  Hendon  and  the  other  at  Childs 

Hill. 

No  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  connection  with  this  service  which 
appears  to  meet  the  public  need  with  the  exception  that  a Ml  size  indoor  swimming 
pool,  which  is  contemplated  as  part  of  the  proposed  Civic  Centre,  would  satisfy 
many  demands. 

(b)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  and  of  the  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation 
of  Buildings  for  1958-59  is  £17,880  which  represents  a rate  of  1 -344  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  is  the  Authority  for  this  service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  1936  and  provides  a complete  service  for  the  treatment  of  premises 
infested  with  rats  and  mice  and  other  vermin.  The  Officers  act  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  District  and  Public  Health  Inspectors  who  are  imder  the  control  of 
the  Medical  Officer.  The  service  has  been  working  for  many  years  most  satisfactorily. 

(c)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  Corporation’s  powers  for  controlling  drainage  effluent  in  trade  premises  are 
derived  from  the  Public  Health  and  Trade  Premises  Act,  1937,  and  the  sewage  from 
Hendon,  under  the  West  Middlesex  Drainage  Scheme,  is  discharged  to  a Disposal 
Work’s  under  the  control  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Close  co-operation 
with  the  County  Council  is  maintained  in  the  control  of  drainage  effluent  and  no 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  respect  of  this  service. 
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(d)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 


The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £1,490  which  represents  a rat.  „<■ 
0 ■ 1 12  pence  in  the  £.  f ms  a rate  of 


The  Corporation  has,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  193fi 
provided  a mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall  premises 
and  this  building  has  been  widely  used,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  ma.v 
inquests  which  are  held  at  the  Town  Hall.  ^ 


(e)  Public  Conreniences 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £13,830  which  represents  a rat.  nf 
1 -040  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  has,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1936 
provided  eight  conveniences,  all  of  which,  except  one,  have  washing  facilities’.  The 
service  is  generally  considered  to  be  satisfactory  and  no  difldculties  have  arisen 
as  regards  this  function. 


( f ) Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £136,420  which  represents  a rate  of 
10-257  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation’s  refuse  collection  service  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a regular 
weekly  collection  on  up-to-date  lines  and  the  Corporation  is  constantly  vigilant  to 
replace  old  equipment  and  provide  an  adequate  and  efficient  service.  The  Corpora- 
tion’s Refuse  Disposal  plant  on  the  North  Circular  Road,  is  very  modern  in  its 
operation  and  provides  considerable  income  from  the  recovery  of  salvage.  The 
whole  service  is  considered  to  be  highly  satisfactory  and  no  practical  difficulties 
in  the  administration  have  arisen. 

A proposal  to  accept  the  refuse  from  Willesden  is  still  under  consideration  and 
negotiation. 


(g)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
The  Corporation  is  the  local  authority  in  respect  of  these  matters  under  the  provisions 
of  Part  n of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  A modern  code  of  building  Bye-laws  is  in 
force  and  a team  of  Building  Inspectors  with  clerical  staff  is  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Considerable  powers  have  been 
delegated  to  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  by  the  Corporation  in  order  to 
provide  a rapid  and  efficient  service  of  approval  of  plans  without  long  delay  to  the 
public. 

The  sanitation  of  buildings  is  controlled  by  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  The  Cor- 
poration controls  these  matters  by  means  of  eight  Public  Health  Inspectors  under  the 
direction  of  a Senior  PubUc  Health  Inspector  who  is  responsible  to  the  Medical 
Officer.  The  Corporation  is  most  vigilant  as  to  these  matters  and  no  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  the  administration. 

(h)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  and  the  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  for 
1958-59  is  £98,040  which  represents  a rate  of  7-371  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  Sewage  Disposal  authority  under  the  West 
Middlesex  Drainage  Scheme,  while  the  public  sewers  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Corporation  until  they  discharge  into  the  trunk  sewers  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council.  Various  arrangements  are  made  with  the  adjoining  authorities  and  the 
whole  arrangements  work  smoothly  and  without  administrative  difficulty. 

The  control  and  emptying  of  private  cess-pools  is  dealt  with  by  the  Public 
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Health  Inspectors,  who  notify  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  when  any  empty- 
ing is  required.  There  are  now  few  private  cess-pools  in  the  Borough. 

(i)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £16,600  which  represents  a rate 
of  1'211  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  was  not  until  recently  concerned  directly  with  cemeteries 
and  crematoria,  but  the  Hendon  Park  Cemetery  and  Crematorium  (within  the  area 
of  the  Borough)  was  offered  to  the  Corporation,  and  in  view  of  the  considerable 
number  of  complaints  that  had  been  received  as  to  its  condition  the  Corporation 
felt  obliged  to  negotiate  and  purchase  these  premises.  The  Corporation  is  at  present 
engaged  in  modernising  and  bringing  the  Cemetery  and  Crematorium  up  to  date 
and  already  considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  many  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  improved  facilities  and  the  appearance  of  the  premises  have  been 
received.  So  far  this  service  has  worked  most  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  hoped  to 
make  very  considerable  improvements  and,  indeed,  a considerable  income  in  years 
to  come. 


(j)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  and  Powers  and  Duties  Under  the 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £142,840  which  represents  a rate  of 
10-740  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  always  prides  itself  on  the  extent  of  its  parks  and  open  spaces 
and  the  condition  in  which  they  are  kept.  There  are  some  1,500  acres  of  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  the  Borough  comprising  some  55  individual  areas.  The  Corporation 
has  been  liberal  in  its  assistance  to  Sports  Clubs  in  the  Borough,  from  the  Hendon 
Amateur  Football  Club,  whose  ground  is  leased  from  the  Corporation,  down  to  the 
most  junior  football  and  cricket  clubs  who  hire  pitches  in  the  various  parks.  The 
Corporation  owns  the  Mill  Hill  Golf  Course,  which  is  leased  to  a club,  and  very 
considerable  portions  of  the  Green  Belt  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Borough. 
The  Corporation  considers  the  Borough  is  adequately  served  with  open  spaces 
but  has  recently  been  concerned  at  the  rising  costs  of  their  maintenance.  There  have 
been  no  difficulties  in  administration  encountered  in  these  powers. 

2.  Housing 

The  estimated  charge  to  the  General  Rate  Rund  in  respect  of  the  following  services 
for  1958-59  excluding  requisitioned  premises  is  £28,900  which  represents  a rate  of 
2-173  pence  in  the  £. 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Corporation  is  the  local  authority  under  tne  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1957,  and  has  provided  some  4,077  dwellings  of  all  kinds  including  1,290  built 
between  1918  and  1938.  Since  1945  the  Corporation  has  erected  2,462  dwellings 
including  94  temporary  bungalows.  The  Corporation  has  recently  completed  a 
modem  estate  at  Spur  Road,  Edgware,  of  352  flats  consisting  of  six  11-storey  blocks 
5 four-storey  blocks,  one  two-storey  block,  a Community  Centre  and  garages 
which  were  opened  this  month  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 

The  Corporation  has  made  arrangements  with  certain  new  and  expanded  towns 
for  the  export  of  persons  requiring  housing  accommodation,  but  the  Corporation’s 
greatest  difficulty  in  regard  to  housing  is  the  lack  of  land  for  further  projects,  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  Green  Belt  on  the  north  part  of  the  Borough  created 
shortly  after  the  last  war. 

The  Corporation  has  made  speeial  arrangements  for  the  housing  of  old  people. 
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The  Corporation  has  established  a separate  Housing  Department  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  its  dwellings  as  one  unit  as  recommended  by  the  Reports  of  the  Housing 
Management  Sub-Committee  of  the  Central  Housing  Advisory  Committee.  All 
Exchequer  subsidies  are  pooled  and  the  Corporation  operates  a rent  variation 
scheme.  The  Coloration  is  very  conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  establishing 
happy  relationships  with  the  tenants  and  there  is  always  close  co-operation  with 
the  Tenants’  Associations.  The  Corporation  considers  that  its  housing  powers  are 
economically  and  efficiently  operated. 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

The  Corporation  is  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Parts  H and  HI  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1957,  but  the  number  of  premises  required  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
slum  clearance  provisions  is  small.  There  are,  however,  certain  areas  of  redevelop- 
ment which  are  being  dealt  with  by  acquisition  of  the  properties,  rehousing  of  the 
inhabitants  and  erection  of  modem  buildings. 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Corporation  has  operated  for  many  years,  a scheme  to  enable  persons  to  borrow 
money  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the 
Housing  Acts  for  the  Purchase  of  houses  for  their  own  occupation.  The  Corporation 
has  also  made  advances  to  Housing  Associations,  to  Self  Build  Associations,  to 
Old  Peoples  Societies,  and,  in  general,  have  assisted  in  every  way  possible,  those 
people  wishing  to  help  themselves  as  regards  housing.  The  Corporation  operates 
an  improvement  grants  scheme  under  the  Housing  Acts  and  the  total  value  of  these 
grants  to  date  is  £4,200. 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £8,530  which  represents  a rate  of 
0-641  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  is  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  these  matters  and  its 
powers  appear  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and  there  have  been  no  difficulties  in  the 
administration. 


3.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  Corporation  has  the  duty  of  collecting  this  information  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  1936.  The  service  works  smoothly  and  efficiently  and  there 
are  no  difficulties. 


4.  TrafiBc 

(a)  Street  Lighting 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £79,920  which  represents  a rale  of 
6-009  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  is  the  authority  for  street  lighting  for  aU  roads  in  the  Borough 
including  those  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council.  Extensive  schemes  for  the 
modem  sodium  lighting  for  every  road  in  the  Borough  have  long  since  been  prepared 
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and  the  implementation  of  these  schemes  is  in  full  process  and  has  90  per  cent, 
been  completed.  The  total  programme  is  costing  approximately  £450.000. 

The  whole  function  of  street  lighting  is  one  convenient  and  economically 
administered  function  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  with  direct  reference 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport  where  appropriate.  This  is  typical  of  a function  which 
has  worked  well  and  efficiently.  The  Members  of  the  Commission  are  particularly 
invited  to  inspect  the  street  lighting  of  Hendon. 

(b)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £2,170  which  represents  a rate  of 
0-163  pence  in  the  £. 

This  function  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  present  system 
operates  satisfactorily  and  there  have  been  no  difficulties. 


(c)  Parking  Places 

The  Corporation  has  power  to  provide  parking  places  and  has  done,  so  far  as  land 
has  been  available,  where  necessary.  Of  recent  years,  parking  problems  have  been 
created  in  the  Borough  mainly  as  a result  of  shopping,  business,  industrial  enter- 
tainment and  travelling  development,  and  the  problem  has  been  to  find  land  at  a 
reasonable  price  on  which  car  parks  may  be  provided.  Heavily  built-up  areas  which 
give  rise  to  the  congestion  create  such  high  land  values  that  the  cost  of  creating 
car  parks  is  completely  uneconomical.  The  problem  is,  however,  very  essentially 
a local  one,  and  the  Corporation  accepts  its  responsibility  for  dealing  with  it  as  a 
locai  problem. 


(d)  Road  Safety 

The  estimated  cost  for  this  service  for  1958-59  is  £1,220  which  represents  a rate  of 
0-092  pence  in  the  £. 

The  Corporation  has  set  up  a Road  Safety  Campaign  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Highways  Committee  and  co-operates  closely  with  the  Police  Authorities,  Ministry 
of  Transport,  County  Council  and  R.O.S.P.A.  The  present  system  works  satis- 
factorily and  the  Corporation  is  satisfied  that  the  service  so  far  as  it  can  be  carried 
out  at  a reasonable  cost,  is  efiSciently  run. 

(e)  Bus  Shelters 

The  Corporation  has  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  bus  shelters  by  a 
private  contractor  in  consideratjon  of  the  grant  of  advertisement  rights.  This  was 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  London  Transport  Executive  to  provide  the  shelters. 
The  Corporation  feels  there  is  no  need  for  a change  in  the  present  arrangements, 
but  the  powers  are  not  wholly  allocated  to  the  Corporation  as  a result  of  which  many 
consultations  on  this  most  local  matter  are  still  necessary.  The  provision  of  the 
shelters,  however,  works  satisfactorily  and  any  difficulties  are  really  a matter  of 
Town  and  Country  Plaiming  and  Highway  function. 


( f ) Private  Street  Works 

The  Corporation  has  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892  for  the  making 
up  of  private  streets  and  has  had  no  difficulty  in  operating  the  Act  which  it  does 
without  consulting  any  other  authority  except  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  certain  circumstances.  The  administration  of  these  powers  is  found 
not  to  be  complicated  by  unnecessary  reference  to  a higher  authority. 
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III.  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  m? 

WHICH  THE  HENDON  CORPORATION  HAS 
ENCOUNTERED  DEFECTS  TOGETHER  IN  EACH 
CASE  WITH  PROPOSALS  FOR  REMEDYING  SUPH 
DEFECTS 

1.  Education,  Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment 

The  County  Precept  in  respect  of  this  service  for  1958  is  6s.  3-956d.  in  the  £ anditi 
estimated  that  Hendon’s  contribution  will  be  £1,010,210.  “ 

The  Corporation  is  an  excepted  district  and  it  has  prepared  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act,  1944  a scheme  for  divisional  administration  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  a second  scheme  for  the  divisional  administration  of  further 
education.  These  schemes  provide  that  the  Corporation  should  exercise,  subject 
to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  and  it  shall  be  the  Corpora-  ^ 
tion’s  duty  so  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  the  functions  specified 
in  the  scheme  including  the  schedules  thereof  for  and  in  respect  of  the  Borough  I 
There  is,  however,  no  independent  power  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  meet  ' 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  exercising  the  functions  so  delegated  and  as  a result  the  com-  • 
plete  financial,  and  thus  ultimate,  control  of  all  education  functions  remains  vested  i 
in  the  County  Council.  While,  therefore,  these  schemes  purport  to  delegate  educatioo 
functions  to  the  Corporation,  the  delegation  is,  in  practice,  quite  unreal  and  the  ' 
conditions  of  the  scheme  and  of  the  practical  working  of  the  delegation  have  com-  > 
pletely  diminished  the  efiect  of  the  delegation.  The  conditions  of  the  scheme,  in  ? 
fact,  require  that  the  most  trivial  and  detailed  matters  require  the  consent  of 'the 
County  Council.  This  situation  is,  in  the  Corporation’s  view,  completely  foreign 
to  the  very  basis  of  the  education  function  which  they  most  strongly  consider  is  of 
an  essentially  personal  and  local  character  requiring  personal  and  intimate  contact 
between  members  of  the  Corporation  and  the  parents  of  the  children  concerned. 
The  remoteness  of  the  County  Council,  which  is  inevitable  having  regard  to  the  size  ’ 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  tends  to  remove  the  essential  contact  between  the  I 
parent  and  the  elected  representative  member  of  the  controlling  body.  In  the  view  ; 
of  the  Corporation,  it  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  education  of  the  children  of  I 
Hendon,  that  the  parent  should  be  able  to  contact  quite  directly  and  locaUy,  the  i 
elected  representative  having  local  control,  not  only  as  to  the  operation  of  the  func-  | 
tion,  but  as  to  the  financial  ramifications.  For  example,  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  | 
Administration  provides  for  the  construction,  alteration  and  maintenance  of  schools  i 
by  the  Corporation  but  requires  that  any  such  work  shall  receive  the  prior  approval  I 
of  the  County  Council  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  attached  | 
thereto.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  generous  treatment  under  this  clause  of  the  | 
scheme,  the  Corporation  decided  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  County  I 
Council,  but  the  agreement  as  finally  negotiated  gave  very  little  additional  delegation  | 
and  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  County  ; 
Council  on  comparatively  minor  items  of  building  and  maintenance.  In  so  far  as  i 
the  actual  construction  of  a new  school  is  concerned  the  Corporation  is  consulted  1 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans  but  the  County  Council  does  not  i 
necessarily  accept  the  Corporation’s  recommendations  thereon,  nor  is  it  required  | 
to  justify  its  action  in  rejecting  such  recommendations.  | 

Generally,  there  is  a considerable  duplication  of  work  and  a complete  sense  of  j 
frustration  on  the  part  of  members  and  ofiicers  of  the  excepted  district.  Examples  j 
of  the  difiiculties  and  delays  involved  are : — > 

(a)  the  serious  delay  in  obtaining  approval  to  new  building  plans; 

(b)  the  unnecessary  requirement  that  secondary  school  headship  and  senior  r 
administrative  posts  should  be  made  by  a joint  Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  and  the  Divisional  Executive; 
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(c)  the  inability  of  the  Divisional  Executive  to  make  a teacher  appointment 
direct  from  a Training  College; 

(d)  the  inability  of  the  Divisional  Executive  to  buy  any  school  furmture, 
apparatus  or  equipment  costing  over  £50  without  having  made  specific 
and  detailed  provision  in  the  estimate  prepared  six  months  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  financial  year  concerned; 

(e)  the  inability  of  the  Divisional  Executive  to  take  Court  proceedings ; 

(/)  confusion  caused  by  the  County  Council  entering  into  all  agreements  for 
hired  equipment,  gas,  electricity,  &c.,  the  accounts  of  which,  however, 
are  paid  by  the  Divisional  Executive; 

(f)  lack  of  consultation  between  the  Chief  Supplies  Officer  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  local  officers  before  large  contracts  for  unknown  makes 
of  detergents,  cleaning  powders,  floor  polishes,  &c.,  are  entered  into; 

th)  difficulty  of  contracts  being  entered  into  by  the  Chief  Supplies  Officer  for 
the  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Meals  Service,  when  competitive 
buying  has  proved  more  advantageous. 

The  Corporation  considers  that  all  these  sorts  of  defects  would  be  completely 
and  efficiently  overcome  by  the  direct  conferment  upon  the  Corporation  of  all  the 
functions  relating  to  education  comprised  in  the  schemes  referred  to  above. 

The  Corporation  is  a member  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association 
which  is  understood  to  be  forwarding  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Cor- 
poration has  adopted  completely,  and  support,  the  views  of  this  Association  as 
regards  the  education  functions  and  claim  that  most  of  the  educational  functions 
vested  in  the  Middlesex  County  Council  could  be  adequately  and  economically 
operated  by  an  authority  of  Hendon’s  size  and  resources. 

The  Corporation  considers  that  the  main  grounds  for  the  difficulty  are: — 

1.  The  extremely  lengthy  and  complicated  procedure  necessary  to  reach  a 
decision  on  a recommendation  from  the  Divisional  Executive  to  the 
County  Council. 

2.  The  tendency  for  a request  or  recommendation  which  has  received  the 
personal  attention  of  the  Borough  or  District  Education  Officer,  or  of  a 
Committee,  being  dealt  with,  and  often  over-ruled,  by  a junior  official 
in  the  County  Office,  and 

3.  Unintelligent  adherence  to  regulations,  mainly  by  junior  officials  at  the 
County  Office. 

The  Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Services  are  administered 
directly  by  the  County  Council.  The  Youth  Employment  Service  is,  however, 
allied  to  the  Youth  Service  which  is  dealt  with  under  the  scheme  of  Divisional 
Administration. 


2.  Enviromnental  Health 

(a)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Pon^s  and  Prevention  of 
River  Pollution 

The  cost  of  Borough  Council  services  in  this  connection  in  1958-59  will,  it  is  es- 
timated, amount  to  £4,590,  equivalent  to  a rate  of  0-345<f.  in  the  £.  In  addition 
the  County  Precept  for  this  purpose  is  I’SOld.  in  the  £. 

The  statute  provisions  connected  with  the  control  of  water  courses,  &c.,  are 
partly  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  and  partly  in  Part  V of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  Act,  1944.  The  Corporation  is  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the 
PubHc  Health  Act,  1936  but  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944  confers  upon 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  certain  permissive  powers  with  regard  to  water 
courses,  &C-,  within  the  County.  Since  the  powers  in  this  connection  are  pernmssive 
only,  it  follows  that  difficulty  arises  as  regards  the  repair  of  watercourses,  ditches, 
12 
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&c.,  and  it  would  appear  desirable  that  this  defect  should  be  remedied  by  the 
granting  of  powers  to  the  Borough  Council  to  carry  out  flood  prevention  works 
and  in  appropriate  cases,  require  riparian  owners  to  do  so. 

(b)  Street  Cleansing 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  service  in  1958-59  is  £40,400  of  which  £15,000  relates 
to  services  performed  on  Trunk  and  County  Roads  by  the  Borough  Council  on 
an  agency  basis.  These  figures  exclude  the  cost  of  work  carried  out  on  arterial 
roads  by  the  County  Council. 

The  Corporation  controls  the  cleansing  of  some  1 57  miles  of  streets  of  which 
29-51  miles  are  classified  roads.  The  County  Council,  however,  controls  this  function 
for  1 5-42  miles  referred  to  under  paragraph  five  (TRAFFIC)  later  in  this  memoran- 
dum. In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  it  is  quite  unreasonable  and,  indeed, 
unnecessary  for  two  organisations  for  cleansing  of  streets  within  the  Borough  to 
operate  side  by  side,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  one 
organisation  controlling  all  the  roads  and  all  aspects  of  those  roads  within  the 
Borough.  These  powers,  therefore,  as  is  mentioned  later  in  paragraph  five 
(TRAFFIC)  should  be  completely  conferred  upon  the  Borough  Council.  The  result 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  be  an  economic  administration  which 
would  not  be  wasteful  of  manpower  or  money. 

3.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(а)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

(б)  Mental  Health  Services. 

(c)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  Employment  Act,  1944. 

(d)  Care  of  Children. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

County  Precept  in  1958-59  for  these  services  is  Is.  6-490d.  in  the  £ and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  contribution  by  Hendon  ratepayers  will  be  £245,920. 

For  the  most  part  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  above  powers  and  duties  and  the  general  arrangements  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  Under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
The  County  Council  administers  the  following  services  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts ; — 

* (i)  Health  Centres ; 

* (ii)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children ; 

* (iii)  Midwifery; 

* (iv)  Health  Visiting; 

* (v)  Home  Nursing; 

* (vi)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation ; 

* (vii)  Ambulance  Service; 

*(viii)  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care ; 

* (ix)  Domestic  Help. 

* (x)  Education  Act,  1944 — School  Health  Services. 

* (xi)  Midwives  Acts — Local  Supervising  Authority. 

* (xii)  Public  Health  Act,  1936  and  Registration  of  Nursing  Homes. 

Prior  to  July,  1948,  the  functions  indicated  thus*  were  carried  out  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Corporation,  and  since  the  County  Council  has  taken  over  the  powers 
it  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  be  said  there  has  been  any  marked 
expansion  or  modification  of  the  services  provided.  These  services  are,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Corporation,  essentially  a personal  and  intimate  function  where  the 
controlling  authority  should  be  very  close  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  person  who 
is  receiving  and  paying  for  the  service.  The  organisation  of  the  functions  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  ten  Area  Health  Committees,  but  this  has  in 
no  way  removed  the  aspect  of  remote  control.  The  business  of  the  Area  Committee 
is  re-examined  in  detail  by  the  County  Health  Committee  and  its  sub-committees  and, 
indeed,  on  occasion  by  the  County  Council  itself.  There  seems  to  be  no  justification 
for  this  remoteness  and  the  centralised  administration  involved  has  built  up  an 
extremely  complicated  organisation.  As  a result  of  this  centralisation,  standards 
of  service  have  been  imposed  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  throughout  the  County 
and  most  certainly  do  not  cater  for  individual  local  needs,  nor  do  they  provide  the 
basis  for  local  interest  and  initiative. 

Prior  to  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  Borough  Council  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  these  services  which  were  purely  local,  free  from  complication, 
and  completely  flexible  in  the  case  of  an  emergency.  In  view  of  the  present  structure 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  centralised  control  by  the  County  Council  which 
vitiates  the  very  essence  of  the  service. 

The  Corporation  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  most  serious  defects  in  the  service 
would  he  substantially  removed  if  the  powers  under  the  National  Health  Service 
Acts  were  to  be  conferred  directly  upon  the  Corporation.  The  duplication  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  excessive  additional  cost  would  be  removed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  organisation  could  be  closely  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  Corporation  claims  that  these  functions  are  not 
capable  of  general  standardisation,  nor  are  they  at  all  suitable  for  central  control 
under  such  a wide  area  as  the  County  Council. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  services  are  at  present  administered  by  the  County  Council  on  a centralised 
basis,  the  County  being  divided  into  five  divisions.  The  remarks  previously  men- 
tioned concerning  the  National  Health  Service  functions,  equally  apply  to  Mental 
Health  Services. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  &c. 

For  the  most  part,  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  Acts  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  administration  is  carried  out  by  the  division  of  the  County 
into  ten  areas  similar  to  the  ten  Health  areas.  There  is  very  considerable  overlapping 
of  functions  with  the  Housing  functions  of  the  Corporation.  In  this  respect,  the 
Housing  function  which  is  vested  in  the  Corporation  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
Welfare  Personal  Health  Service  functions  that  it  is  obviously  far  more  economical 
and  efficient  for  the  Corporation  to  be  the  authority  for  the  purpose  of  these  func- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  considered  that  these  functions  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation. 


(d)  Care  of  Children 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  Chilffien’s 
Act,  1948.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  function  relating  to  the  care  of  children 
could  be  conveniently  separated  from  other  Welfare  functions,  but  the  Royal 
Commission  may  consider  this  is  a function  capable  of  being  administered  centrally 
by  the  County  Council  as  a separate  and  specialised  function. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  function  is  operated  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Similarly,  it  is  a function 
which  ought,  with  the  functions  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts,  to  be 
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the  last  to  receive  attention,  thereby  causing  serious  traffic  hold-ups  and  some 
^dSits  If  these  roads  were  maintained  by  the  Corporation  they  would  receive 
^rity  on  such  occasions  by  means  of  the  local  highways  maintenance  orgamsation 
Sch  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  and  able  to  function  immediately.  The  Corpora- 
tion consider  that  it  is  perfectly  capable,  since  it  mamtams  certain  tr^  roads  as 
Aaent  for  the  Minister,  of  maintaimng  the  other  classified  roads  in  the  Borough. 
The  Corporation  is  already  the  lighting  authority  for  all  roads,  and  it  seems  quite 
unnecessSy  for  the  County  Council  to  operate  functions  relatmg  to  roads  and 
bridges  within  the  Borough.  The  inevitable  duplication  of  admimstration  is.  in  the 
view  of  the  Corporation,  a serious  defect  in  the  admimstration  of  this  function. 


TV  GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  HENDON 
CORPORATION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
FUNCTIONS  GENERALLY 


The  subject  of  Local  Government  Reorganisation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Corporation  since  as  far  back  as  1954  following  a Report  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  on  the  subject.  The  Corporation  at  that  time  set  up  a 
special  Committee  to  deal  with  the  subject  and  indicated  that  the  Special  Committee 
sh^ld  proceed  on  the  basis  that  Hendon  should  seek  the  status  and  powers  of  a 
“ most  purpose  ” authority.  In  April.  1956,  the  Corporation  decided  to  instruct 
the  Town  Clerk  to  proceed  with  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  promotion  of  a 
Parliamentary  Bill  with  the  object  of  obtaining  County  Borough  status  for  Hendon. 
In  July  1956  the  Corporation  considered  the  advice  from  its  Parliamentary  Agents 
and  approved  the  basis  on  which  the  full  Draft  Bill  was  to  be  prepared. 

In  September,  1956,  the  Corporation  considered  the  position  arising  from  the 
issue  of  the  First  Government  White  Paper  on  Local  Government  Reorganisation, 
and  decided  to  instruct  the  Town  Clerk  to  arrange  for  the  Corporation’s  Parlia- 
mentary Agents  to  take  no  further  action  for  the  time  being  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  Bill  for  County  Borough  status. 

In  considering  the  First  White  Paper,  the  Corporation  noted  Paragraph  46. 
and  viewed  with  considerable  regret  the  Government  view  that  a two-tier  structure 
should  be  retained  throughout  Middlesex,  and  that  no  promotions  to  County 
Borough  status  should  be  made.  In  September,  1956,  the  Corporation  passed  the 
following  resolution: — 

1.  That  this  Council  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
County  Boroughs  in  Middlesex  and  they  consider  that  County  Borough 
status  can  be  accorded  to  Hendon  and  to  any  other  authorities  in  Middlepx 
who  are  qualified  by  population,  rateable  value  and  geographical  position 
to  be  accorded  such  status  without  extinction  of  the  County  Council. 

2.  That  in  any  case  the  Commission  proposed  by  the  Government  in  the  White 
Paper  should  be  given  authority  to  vary  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  District 
Councils  of  varying  population  so  that  those  authorities  with  the  greatest 
population  and  rateable  value  should  have  the  greatest  measure  of  autonomy. 

3.  That  this  Council  do  not  agree  that  Local  Government  functions  so  far  as 
Hendon  is  concerned,  should  be  compulsorily  delegated,  but  should  in  all 
cases  be  conferred  as  of  right  and  direct  by  Parliament. 

4.  That  the  Town  Clerk  be  instructed  to  call  a conference  of  the  boroughs  of 
Ealing,  Harrow,  Wembley,  Willesden  and  Hendon  to  exchange  views  on  the 
Government’s  White  Paper. 

In  November,  1956,  the  Corporation  recorded  the  following  views; — 

(a)  That,  while  adhering  to  their  original  opinion  that  County  Borou^ 
status  can  be  properly  accorded  to  Hendon  and  to  other  authorities  in 
Middlesex,  they  have  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Government  set  out  in  the 
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White  Paper  on  Local  Government  (Cmd.  9831)  with  particular  reference  to 
Paragraph  46  of  the  Paper; 

(b)  That,  if  it  is  the  Government’s  intention  that  Parliament  should  not  accord 
County  Borough  status  to  the  Borough  of  Hendon,  then  they  consider 
that  greater  powers  than  those  normally  possessed  by  County  District 
Councils  should  be  conferred  on  the  Borough  and  any  other  authorities 
in  Middlesex  capable  of  exercising  such  powers  and  that  the  powers  should 
be  conferred  as  of  right  and  direct  by  Parliament  and  in  no  circumstances 
delegated  (compulsorily  or  otherwise)  by  the  County  Council; 

(c)  That  in  the  absence  of  County -Borough  status  the  Council  approve  in 
principle  the  suggested  allocation  of  functions  between  the  five  Boroughs 
and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  put  forward  by  the  Working  Party 
of  Town  Clerks  and  slightly  amended  by  the  conference,  m accordance 
with  Lists  A,  B and  C set  out  in  manuscript  in  the  Committee’s  Minute 

Book.  . 

The  Lists  A,  B and  C referred  to  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  this  memoran- 

general  feeling  of  the  Corporation  was  that  if  County  Borough  status  was 
to  be  denied  to  the  Boroughs  in  Middlesex  which  geographicaUy  contains  five  of  the 
six  largest  non-county  Boroughs  in  the  country  then,  undoubtedly,  powers  greater 
than  those  accorded  to  other  non-county  Boroughs  in  the  country  ought  properly 
and  fairly  to  be  accorded  to  the  larger  Boroughs  in  Middlesex. 

This  Corporation  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  unreasonable  merely  to  consider  whether 
this  or  that  authority  should  be  preserved  in  existence,  but  in  its  view  each  local 
government  function  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  how  that  function  may 
best  be  economically  and  efficiently  administered  to  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayer. 
The  Corporation  considers  that  if  a function  is  better  administered  over  a larger 
area  without  delay,  administrative  frustration,  or  extensive  duplication,  then  the 
function  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  for  the  larger  area.  If,  however 
the  function  can  properly,  conveniently  and  economically  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a smaller  but  more  local  authority,  whose  members  are  not  remote  from  the  rate- 
payer,  then,  clearly,  the  function  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller 

authority.  . , ^ , 

On  the  subject  of  the  delegation  of  powers,  the  Corporation  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  system  of  delegation  of  powers  as  at  present  carried  out  in  Middlesex  has 
proved  to  be  a costly  and  unworkable  failure.  It  views  with  alarm  the  views  of  the 
Government  set  out  in  the  Second  White  Paper  on  Local  Government  published  in 
May,  1957,  wherein,  while  it  is  said  that  the  Government  are  anxious  that  larger 
responsibilities  should  be  entrusted  to  the  District  Councils,  there  are  contained 
proposals  for  a considerable  amount  of  delegation  arrangements  whereby  the  County 
Councils  would  make  schemes  showing  the  powers  delegated  and  the  extent  of  con- 
trol to  be  retained  by  the  County  Council.  The  Corporation  considers  that  ^y 
system  of  delegation  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  Middlesex,  and  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  schemes  of  delegation  in  any  form  to  provide  for  that  unfettered  control,  whether 
financial  or  otherwise,  which  is,  in  its  view,  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  a 
Local  Government  function.  The  Corporation’s  experience  in  the  fields  of  Educa- 
tion and  Planning  of  recent  years  leads  it  to  believe  that  only  the  direct  conferment 
of  powers  to  an  authority  of  the  size  and  resources  of  Hendon  is  the  correct  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Local  Government  in  Middlesex. 

The  Corporation  offers,  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  the  final  thought  that  if  local  government  at  the  lowest  tier  in  the 
Metropolis  is  not  accorded  appropriate  and  substantial  powers  to  deal  with  those 
functions  which  are  essentially  local,  that  tier  of  local  government  will  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  continue  to  attract  the  right  calibre  of  member  to  serve 
on  local  authorities.  It  is  only,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  if  members  of 
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authorities  are  endowed  with  sufficient  power  to  make  decisions  m their  own  right, 
that  men  and  women  are  today  prepared  to  devote  a v^y  considerable  proportion 
Of  their  spare  time  to  local  government.  The  Corporation  considers  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  local  government  of  this  country  that  there  should  be  adequate  powers  and 
duties  accorded  to  the  lowest  tier  of  government  at  the  local  level. 

ALDERMAN  ARTHUR  PAUL.  J.P. 

Mayor, 

R.  H.  WILLIAMS,  LL.B., 
Town  Clerk. 


Town  Hall, 
Hendon,  N.W.4. 

June,  1958. 
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Lists  “A”,  “B”  and  “C”  Referred  to  in  Section  IV  of  the 
Memorandum,  as  Subsequently  Amended 
List  “ A ” 

POWERS  AT  PRESENT  EXERCISED  BY  THE  ‘HENDON  BOROUGH  COUNCIL’ 


Function 

Statutory  Power 

I.  Allotments 

The  Small  Holdings  & Allotments  Act,  1908. 
The  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919. 

The  Small  Holdings  & Allotments  Act,  1926, 
The  Agricultural  Land  (Utilisation)  Act,  1931, 
Part  II. 

The  Allotments  Acts,  1922-1950. 

The  Agriculture  Act,  1947. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1948  (an  allot- 
ment may  be  an  Agricultural  Holding,  see 
Sedgeman  v.  Stevens  1951). 

2.  Art  Galleries  and 

Museums 

Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892-1919. 

3.  Baths  and  Washhouses 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  YHI. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections 
136-141. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Section  69. 

4.  Burial  Grounds 

Cemetery  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Burial  Acts,  1852-1906. 

Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1887,  Section  4. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  Sections  6,  9,  10, 11  and 
12. 

5.  Car  Parks 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  68. 

Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935, 
Section  16. 

Road  Traffic  Act,  1930,  Section  90. 

6.  Cemeteries 

Cemetery  Qauses  Act,  1847. 

Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 

7.  Civic  Restaurants 

Civic  Restaurants  Act,  1947. 

8.  Cleansing  and  Watering 

of  Streets. 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  148. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Sections  13-19  and 
21-35  (This  is  an  adoptive  Act  which  is  in 
force  in  Hendon). 

Local  Government  Act,  1933,  Section  249. 
Pubhc  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  76-78  and 
81  and  82. 

9.  Community  Centres 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

10.  Qrematoria 

Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 
Cremation  Acts,  1902-1952. 
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Statutory  Power 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Function 


Diseases  of  Animals 


Provision  of 
Entertainments 

Housing 


14.  Information  Service 

15.  Libraries 

16.  Markets,  Abattoirs  and 

Cold  Stores 


17.  Mortuaries 

18.  Notification  of  Diseases 

19.  Nuisances  and  Samtary 

Matters 


Poultry  Act,  1911. 

Wsea^es  of  Animals  Act,  1935,  Section  17. 

The  Animals  Act,  1948  (other  than  Part  I). 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act. 
1949. 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1^50. 

Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1954,  Sections  10  and  11. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  70. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 

Housing  Acts.  1936-1956. 

Housing  Rents  and  Repairs  Act,  1954. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 
Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amend- 
ment)  Act,  1955. 

Housing  (Rural  Workers)  Acts,  1926-1942. 
Housing  Act,  1930. 

Housing  Act,  1935. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Sections  134-136. 
Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892-1919. 

Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts, 
1887-1926. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Protection  of  Animals  Act,  1911. 

Slau^ter  of  Animals  Act,  1933. 

PubUc  Health  (Meat)  Regulations,  1924. 
Slaughter  of  Animals  (Amendment)  Act,  1954. 
Slaughterhouses  Act,  1954. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Section  198. 

Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  V. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875—1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  . . 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953. 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956.  „ t 

Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  Section  /. 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  l^M. 

Rag  Flock,  &c..  Act,  1951. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Acts,  1933-1954. 
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ffg_  Function 

Statutory  Power 

20.  Parks  and  Recreation 

Grounds 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  164. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
Sections  44  and  45. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907, 
Sections  76  and  77. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  56. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937, 
Section  4. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

Recreation  Groxmds  Act,  1859. 

Commons  Acts,  1876-1889. 

Housing  Act,  1957,  Section  93. 

21.  Physical  Training  and 

Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  whole  Act. 

22.  Prevention  of  Pests 

Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877. 

Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1907  and 
1927. 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 

Pests  Act,  1954. 

23.  Rates  Collection 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1743. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1814. 

Parish  Notices  Act,  1837. 

Distress  for  Rates  Act,  1849. 

Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869. 

Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1925. 

Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

Money  Payments  (Justices  Procedure)  Act,  1935. 
Rating  and  Valuation  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1955. 

24.  Refuse  Collection  and 

Disposal 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  72-76  and 
79-82. 

25.  Sewerage  and  Sewage 

Disposal  (except  Main 
Drainage) 

26.  Shops  Inspection  (other 

than  employment  of 
young  persons) 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  H. 

Shops  Act,  1950. 

Heating  Appliances  (Fireguards)  Act,  1952. 

27.  Small  Dwellings 

Acquisition  Acts 

Small  Dwellhigs  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 

28,  Small  Lotteries 

Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956. 

29.  Street  Lighting 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  161. 
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Function 

11.  Diseases  of  Animals 


12.  Provision  of 

Entertainments 

13.  Housing 


14.  Information  Service 

15.  Libraries 

16.  Markets,  Abattoirs  and 

Cold  Stores 


17.  Mortuaries 

18.  Notification  of  Diseases 

19.  Nuisances  and  Sanitary 

Matters 


Statutory  Power 


Poultry  Act,  1911. 

IMseases  of  Animals  Act,  1935,  Section  17. 

The  Animals  Act,  1948  (other  than  Part  I). 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1949. 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954. 

Diseases  of  Ammals  Act,  1950. 

Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1954,  Sections  10  and  11. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  70. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 

Housing  Acts,  1936-1956. 

Housing  Rents  and  Repairs  Act,  1954. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 
Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  1955. 

Housing  (Rural  Workers)  Acts,  1926—1942. 
Housing  Act,  1930. 

Housing  Act,  1935. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Sections  134-136. 
Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892-1919. 

Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Markets  and  Fairs  {Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts, 
1887-1926. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Protection  of  Ammals  Act,  1911. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Act,  1933. 

PubUc  Health  (Meat)  Regulations,  1924. 
Slaughter  of  Animals  (Amendment)  Act,  1954. 
Slaughterhouses  Act,  1954. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Section  198. 

Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890. 
Public  Health  Act;  1936,  Part  V. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953. 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956.  , 

Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  Section  7. 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

Rag  Flock,  Sec.,  Act,  1951. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Acts,  1933-1954. 
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Function 

Statutory  Power 

20.  Parks  and  Recreation 

Grounds 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  164. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
Sections  44  and  45. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907, 
Sections  76  and  77. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  56, 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937, 
Section  4. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

Recreation  Grounds  Act,  1859, 

Commons  Acts,  1876-1889. 

Housing  Act,  1957,  Section  93. 

2i.  Physical  Training  and 

Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  whole  Act. 

22.  Prevention  of  Pests 

Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877. 

Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1907  and 
1927. 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 

Pests  Act,  1954. 

23.  Rates  Collection 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1743. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1814. 

Parish  Notices  Act,  1837. 

Distress  for  Rates  Act,  1849. 

Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869. 

Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1925. 

Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

Money  Payments  (Justices  Procedure)  Act,  1935. 
Rating  and  Valuation  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1955. 

24.  Refuse  Collection  and 

Disposal 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  72-76  and 
79-82. 

25.  Sewerage  and  Sewage 

Disposal  (except  Main 
Drainage) 

26.  Shops  Inspection  (other 

than  employment  of 
young  persons) 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 

Shops  Act,  1950. 

Heating  Appliances  (Fireguards)  Act,  1952. 

27.  Small  Dwellings 

Acquisition  Acts 

Small  Dwellmgs  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 

28.  Small  Lotteries 

Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956. 

29.  Street  Lighting 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  161. 
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List 

Powers  at  Present  Exercised  in  Whole  or  in  P^  by  fte 
Middlesex  County  Council  which  it  is  considered  m ^CasM 
should  be  Exercised  Directly  by  the  Hendon  Borough  Council 


JVo.  Function 


Statutory  Power 


2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 


6. 


Education  (Primary  and 
Secondary  and  lower 
reaches  of  Further) 

Personal  Health  Services 


Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning (with  exception 
of  Revision  of  the 
County  Development 
Plan)  and  Control  of 
Building  Operations 


Food  and  Drugs 

Footpath  functions  under 
the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

Highways  and  Bridges 


Education  Acts,  1944-1953. 

School  Crossing  Patrols  Act,  1954. 


National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Part  HI. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VI  relating 
to  nursing  homes  and  laboratories. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VH  relating  to 
notlScation  of  births  and  child  life  protection. 
Midwives  Acts,  1936-1951. 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act, 
1948. 

Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 

Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Act,  1941. 

Pharmacy  Act,  1954. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947,  1951, 
1953  and  1954. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

PubUc  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  H. 

Housing  Acts,  1936-1956. 

Factory  Acts,  1937-1948. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Sections  27  and  29-34  of  that  Act. 


Highways  Acts,  1835-1885. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

The  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Acts, 
1888,  1894  and  1929  relating  to  highways 
and  bridges. 

Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds 
Act,  1909. 

Roads  Improvement  Act,  1925. 

Road  Traffic  Acts,  1930-1956. 

Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935. 
Rights  of  Way  Act,  1932. 

Trunk  Road  Acts,  1936-1946. 

Special  Roads  Act,  1949. 

Sretions  39-58  of  the  National  Parks  Act,  1949. 
The  Highways  (Provision  of  Cattle  Grids)  Act, 
1950. 
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Function 

Statutory  Power 

6.  Highways  and  Bridges 

(contd.) 

Public  Utilities  Street  Works  Act,  1950. 

New  Streets  Acts,  1951-1957. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953,  Sections  4,  7 and  9. 

Agriculture  (Improvement  of  Roads)  Act,  1955. 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections 
1-5  and  64-83, 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections  1-5 
and  21-29. 

Bridges  Acts,  1530-1929. 

7.  Licensing  of  Theatres 

and  Cinemas,  Music 
and  Dancing  Licences 

Theatres  Act,  1843. 

Cinematograph  Act,  1909. 

Celluloid  and  Cinematograph  Film  Act,  1922. 
Sunday  Entartainments  Act,  1932. 
Cinematograph  Act,  1952. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  XHI. 

8.  Local  Taxation  Licensing 

Various  Finance  and  other  Acts. 

9.  Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913,  Sections  2,  3,  5, 
7(2),  15,  30,  32,  43,  44(3). 

Mental  Treatment  Act,  1930,  Section  5(2). 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Section 
51(2). 

10.  Milk  and  Dairies 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949. 

11.  Registration  of  Births, 

Deaths  and  Marriages 

12.  Small  Holdings,  Fer- 

tilisers and  Feeding 
Stuffs 

Various  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Acts 
and  Marriage  Acts. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 

Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1926. 
Agricultural  Land  (Utilisation)  Act,  1931. 
Agriculture  (Fertilisers)  Act,  1952. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926. 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Acts, 
1949,  1953  and  1954. 

Agriculture  Act,  1947. 

Livestock  Industries  Act,  1937. 

13.  Shops  Inspection  (Em- 

ployment of  Young 
Persons) 

14.  Welfare 

Yotntg  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  21-31, 
34,  37,  39,  40,  43,  45,  47,  48,  50  and  58. 
Children  Act,  1948  (Part  V),  Sections  35-37. 

15.  Weights  and  Measures 

Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878-1936. 

Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926 
Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Act, 
1897. 
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Function 

Statutory  Power 

16.  Any  other  services  there 

may  be  which  are  not 
mentioned  above  and 
for  which  large  non- 
county boroughs  are 
the  local  authorities, 
and  any  powers  in  the 
Middlesex  County 

Council  Acts,  1944- 
56  appropriate  to  any 
functions  in  Lists  “ A ” 
and  “ B ” 

Betting  and  Lotteries  Act,  1934. 
Pool  Betting  Act,  1954. 

list  “ C ” 

Powers  which  would  thus  remain  Exercisable  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  the  Borough  of  Hendon 


No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

1.  Approved  Schools 

2.  Remand  Homes 

3.  Fire  Brigade 

4.  Ambulance  Services 

CJiildren  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1932-1952. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  206—220. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1933-1938. 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  Sections  48-49. 
Children  Act,  1948. 

Fire  Services  Act,  1947. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Sections  24 
and  76. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Section  47(10). 
National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951, 
Section  24. 

5.  Administration  of  Justice  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1949. 


6.  Civil  Defence 

Probation  Acts. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

Quarter  Sesions  Acts. 

Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1932-1952. 
Children  Act,  1948,  Section  60. 

Civil  Defence  Acts,  1937-1948. 

7.  Coroners 

Coroners  Acts,  1887-1954. 

8.  *Education  (Remaining 

Functions  of  Further 
Education  and  Tech- 
nical only) 

Education  Acts,  1944  to  1953. 

9.  Handicapped  Pupils 

Education  Act,  1944,  Sections  33,  34  and  57. 

• See  Item  1 on  List  II;  these  functions  to  be  operated  by  the  County  Council  or  some  superior 
Authority. 
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No. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Printed  it 


Function 


Statutory  Power 


Welfare  of  the  Blind  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  31  and 
62 

Determination  of  Needs  Act,  1941. 

Pensions  and  Determination  of  Needs  Act, 
1943. 


Welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  31  and 
Dumb  62. 

Welfare  of  Children  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Sections 

19-20. 

Children  Act,  1948,  Sections  1-3,  5,  7,  8,  10, 
12-20,  22-24,  29,  31,  34,  39-41,  43,  46,  47, 
51,  54-56. 


Welfare  of  Old  People  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Section  31. 

Town  and  Country  Plan-  Town  and  Coimty  Planning  Act,  1947. 
ning  (Revision  of  the 
County  Development 
Plan)  but  see  No.  3 on 
List  “B” 


Main  Drainage 


Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  IV. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Heston  and  Isleworth  Borough 
Council 


The  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  system  of  local 
government  in  Heston  and  Isleworth  would  he  achieved  by  the  grant  to  the  Borough 
of  County  Borough  status  and  that  this  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabi- 


tants of  the  Borough.  . , r j - • 

The  Borough  Council  recognise  the  special  difficulties  referred  to  m paragraph 
46  of  the  White  Paper  (Cmnd.  9831)  and  are  mindful  of  the  Government’s  view 
there  stated  that  in  Middlesex  no  promotions  to  county  borough  status  should 
be  made.  The  Council  cannot  accept  that  compliance  with  this  view  would  in  practic  e 
lead  to  the  most  efficient  local  government  service  in  the  County  as  a whole  or 
more  particularly  in  their  Borough,  and  submit  that  the  very  few,  if  any,  functions 
which  could  not  be  administered  to  the  best  advantage  within  the  confines  of  the 
Borough  could  be  adequately  administered  by  means  of  joint  Boards  on  which 
by  direct  representation  of  the  constituent  authorities  the  representation  would 
be  of  a character  more  local  to  the  areas  affected  than  is  afforded  through  the 
County  Council.  In  this  respect  the  Council  adopt  and  support  the  views  expressed 
in  paragraph  15  of  the  Report  adopted  at  a meeting  of  representatives  of  Divisional 
Education  Executives  in  the  London  area  as  follows: 

“ The  Association  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  by  mter-authority 
schemes  for  common  use  of  services,  and  by  pooling  of  costs,  for  the  provision 
of  those  special  aspects  of  the  service  which  require  organisation  over  a very 
wide  area,  e.g.  higher  technological  education,  university  and  further  education 
awards  and  the  training  of  teachers.  It  would  be  wrong  to  use  the  obvious 
need  for  a general  supervision  of  these  services,  to  impose  a rigid  centrahsed 
pattern  on  the  whole  area  for  the  major  functions  of  secondary,  primary  and 
special  service  education.” 

The  Borough  Council  refer  also  to  paragraph  26  of  the  White  Paper  (Cmnd. 
161)  and  to  the  recognition  therein  of  the  entitlement  of  the  larger  Middlesex 
District  Councils  to  some  special  treatment.  The  Council  press  the  need  for  special 
consideration  to  be  given  to  them,  as  to  other  large  county  districts  in  Middlesex; 
they  do  not  agree  that  any  disadvantages  attaching  to  “a  multiplicity  of  autonomous 
local  authorities  ...  in  a conurbation”  would  be  such  as  to  detract  seriously  from 
the  obvious  advantages  deriving  from  the  creation  of  such  autonomous  authorities; 
they  are  unable  to  accept  as  a satisfactory  solution  the  delegation  to  them  of 
functions  as  proposed  to  be  delegated  in  the  rest  of  the  country  to  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more  and  submit  that  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  scheme  of  delegation  cannot  be  accpted  as  compatible  with  any 
scheme  for  the  most  efficient  local  government  of  units  having  populations  of  100,000 
and  upwards.  The  Borou^  Council  consider  that  the  practical  defects  of  delegation 
schemes  are  too  well  recognised  to  necessitate  any  detailed  elaboration  but,  arising 
from  their  own  experience  of  operating  delegated  functions  they  submit,  as  headings 
only,  the  following  disadvantages 


(1)  The  duplication  of  work  by  members  and  oflScers  of  the  two  authorities 
concerned  which  leads  to  or  involves : — 


(a)  unnecessary  delay  in  reaching  final  decisions ; 

lb)  unwarranted  expense  of  dual  consideration  and  administration; 

(c)  avoidable  hardship  to  the  public  by  reason  of  delay  and  confusion  as  to 
the  responsible  authority. 
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(2)  The  remoteness  of  the  broad  policy  control  exercised  by  the  County  Council 
from  detailed  and  peculiar  local  circumstances  of  which  they  have  no  firsthand 
knowledge  and  which  often  do  not  fit  in  with  a broad  scheme  designed  to  operate 
over  the  whole  County. 

(3)  The  unnecessarily  detailed  control,  frequently  financial,  exercised  by  the 
County  Council. 

(4)  The  frustration  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  County  Districts  whose 
local  experience  and  knowledge  of  conditions  in  their  own  area  is  constantly 
ignored  because  of  the  necessity  to  conform  to  a broad  County  Policy. 

(5)  The  restrictions  on  the  authority  exercising  delegated  functions  having 
easy  direct  access  to  the  appropriate  Ministry. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  operation  of  certain  delegated  functions  by  County 
districts  in  Middlesex  requires  them  to  provide  an  administration  which  would 
be  as  large  if  not  larger  than  the  administration  which  they  would  require  to 
provide  if  they  were  operating  such  functions  in  their  own  right,  that  an  unwarranted 
expense  is  incurred  by  subsequent  administrative  procedure  between  the  respective 
Councils,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  provide  a better  service  but  merely  to  ramply 
with  an  imposed  scheme  of  delegation.  Additionally  the  County  Council  must 
of  necessity,  also  provide  an  administrative  establishment  involving  still  further 
expense. 

Subject,  but  without  prejudice,  to  the  generality  of  the  foregomg  and  m durect 
response  to  the  Royal  Commission’s  invitation  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  the 
Borough  Council  submit  the  following  observations  having  particular  regard  to 
the  points  requested. : — 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Area  

Population  (Registrar  General’s  Estimate,  June,  1957) 
Rateable  Value,  1st  April,  1958  . . 

Rateable  value  per  head  of  population 
Estimated  net  product  of  penny  rate,  1958-59 . . 

Rate  levied,  1958-59 : — 

Hounslow  Burial  Area 
Isleworth  Burial  Area 

Remainder  of  Borough  

Rates  levied  per  head  of  population 

Total  estimated  net  expenditure  for  1958-59: — 

County  Precept  

Police  Precept  

Borough  net  expenditure 


Less  amounts  receivable  by  the  Borough  Council  under 
Local  Government  Act,  1948  .. 


7,261  acres 
105,100 
£1,982,355 
£18  17j.  3rf. 
£8,310 


15s.  4d. 

15r.  4d. 

15s.  3d 
£14  lOr.  4<f. 

£1,076,145 

£151,657 

£523,202 


£1,751,004 

£164,181 


£1,586,823 


2.  The  figures  of  population,  area,  rateable  value  and  more  especially  rateable 
value  per  head  of  population  indicate  that  the  authority  would,  were  it  not  in  a 
conurbation,  be  exceptionally  well-qualified  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
County  Borough  status  as  its  financial  resources  are  adequate  to  justify  it  being 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  all  functions  appropriate  to  a County  Borough. 
This  point  is  made  to  justify  the  transfer  of  the  functions  which  the  Borough  Council 
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hereafter  claim  as  being  appropriate  for  transfer  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  situate  within  a conurbation  and  also  within  the  special  review  area  for  Greater 
London. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  services  specified  in  paragraph  3 of  the  letter 
of  the  17th  February,  1958  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  Council 
submit  the  following  observations: — 

A.  EDUCATION 

(f)  Description  of  Present  Arrangements  and  of  Defects  Encountered 

(а)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  local  Education  authority.  The 
Borough  Council  is  an  Excepted  District  and  is  the  Divisional  Executive  for  the 
Borough.  The  Borough  Council  is  authorised,  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
a Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  for  Education  dated  the  3rd  August,  1945, 
to  exercise,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  the  functions  relating  to  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  certain  supplementary  and  ancillary  functions  speci- 
fied in  the  Scheme. 

(б)  Under  the  Heston  and  Isleworth  (Further  Education)  Scheme  of  Divi- 
sional Administration,  1950  dated  1st  September,  1950,  the  Borough  Council  is 
authorised  to  exercise,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  certain  functions  relating 
to  further  education. 

(c)  The  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  made  in  1945,  while  presumed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Borough  Council,  was  largely  the  work  of  officers  of  the 
County  Council  and  was  drawn  up  at  a time  when  no  one  had  experience  of  this 
inovation  in  local  Government  as  far  as  educational  administration  was  concerned. 

(d)  The  Scheme  has  little  in  common  with  a Scheme  of  delegation  and  by 
its  wording  gave  power  to  the  County  Council  to  prescribe  the  way  in  which  the 
Borough  Council  should  carry  out  its  functions,  even  in  matters  of  detail.  The 
County  Council  have  chosen  to  operate  the  Scheme  in  this  manner  and  not  to 
apply  a liberal  interpretation  on  its  practical  application.  The  result  has  been  to 
produce  a feeling  of  frustration  and  irritation  in  the  members  of  the  Divisional 
Executive.  This  feeling  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  fact  that  for  so  many  years 
before  the  operation  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  Borough  Council  exercised 
autonomous  powers  for  elementary  education,  that  is  for  all  of  what  is  now  primary 
education,  and  for  much  of  what  is  now  secondary  and  also  inaugurated  a day 
special  school. 

(e)  During  the  period  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers  as  an  elementary  educa- 
tion authority  the  Borough  Council  had  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a rapidly 
expanding  population  and  did  so  efiSciently.  Between  1921  and  1931  the  population 
of  the  Borough  increased  from  46,664  to  75,446  and  by  1938  had  reached  an  esti- 
mated total  of  101,500  with  a school  population  of  11,942.  By  this  latter  date 
the  Borough  Council  had  provided  11  infant  schools,  19  junior  schools,  6 senior 
schools  and  1 day  special  school  and  can  therefore  claim  extensive  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  education  service. 

(ii)  Anal^is  of  Defects  in  Present  Arrangements  and  Extent  to  which  these  are 
Due  to  Defects  in  the  Organisation  of  Local  Government  within  the  Area 

(а)  The  education  service  is  essentially  one  which  is  intimate  and  personal 
and  local  in  its  nature  and  demands.  A prime  requirement  of  a satisfactory  service 
necessitates  close  association  between  schools,  teachers,  olficials,  local  authority 
members  and  parents  if  a human  and  efiicient  administration  is  to  be  produced. 
Tlus  cannot  possibly  be  achieved  by  educational  units  as  large  as  the  County  of 
Middlesex  administered  by  remote  control  from  a central  office  which  creates  an 
impersonal  service. 

(б)  The  local  nature  of  the  service  is  not  maintained  through  the  medium  of 
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Divisional  Executives  when  those  bodies  are  not  permitted  executive  powers  but 
merely  administered  within  rigidly  defined  limits  and  in  defined  ways,  policies 
and  decisions  of  a remote  controlling  body  and  are  therefore  unable  to  take  account 
of  and  give  due  consideration  to,  local  requirements,  circumstances  or  opinions. 

(c)  In  support  of  this  view  examples  of  undesirable  interference  in  local  admin- 
istration by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  principally  through  the  detailed  control 
of  expenditure  are  the  rigid  control  of  establishment  of  all  grades  of  oflScers  and 
servants  and  of  teachers  through  the  pupil  teacher  ratio  and  of  maintenance  expendi- 
ture on  buildings  through  capitation  allowances. 

(d)  The  present  system  of  educational  organisation  is  not  effective  as  the 
County  unit  on  which  it  is  based  is  unwieldy  and  does  not  allow  latitude  or  provide 
flexibility  to  meet  local  conditions  or  to  promote  or  encourage  local  interest. 


(iii)  Outline  of  views  of  the  Borough  Council  on  how  the  Defects  may  be  Remedied 
(a)  Education  is  a major  function  and  it  is  reasonable  to  treat  its  requirements 
in  terms  of  organisation  apart  from  other  services. 

(i)  Clause  33  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  says;— “In  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  constitution  of  a new  county  borough  is  affected  by  considerations  of  popula- 
tion, the  Commission  and  the  Minister  shall  presume  that  a population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  is  sufficient  to  support  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a county  borough 
council  ”. 

(c)  The  Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth  with  a population  at  present  esti- 
mated by  the  Registrar  General  at  105,100  would,  apart  from  special  considera- 
tions of  the  Greater  London  area,  come  within  the  requirements  of  this  clause. 

(if)  The  implication  of  Clause  33  of  the  Bill  is  that  if  population  is  a criterion 
the  Borough  Council  as  now  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration  is 
qualified  to  assume  major  responsibility  for  the  service.  This  is  emphasised  and 
supported  by  their  previous  experience  over  many  years  as  an  autonomous  authority 
for  elementary  education.  It  is  noted  in  passing  that  the  Borough  is  larger  than 
many  existing  County  Boroughs  in  the  country. 

(e)  The  Borough  Council  feel  very  strongly  that  the  basic  need  for  a personal 
and  localised  service  is  paramount,  and  outweighs  any  slight  advantages  which 
may  be  obtained  in  conferment  of  administration  on  a much  larger  unit  even  if, 
which  is  not  admitted,  any  such  advantages  exist. 

(/)  The  Borough  Council  claim  that  the  only  way  of  creating  an  effective 
education  organisation  is  to  start  with  a local  umt  of  reasonable  proportions  in 
which  the  administration  of  the  service  can  be  organised  on  a local  basis  and  be 
susceptible  to  local  opinion. 

(g)  The  Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth  is  of  a size  suitable  for  such  treat- 

ment and  the  Council  consider  that  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  and  not  dele- 
gated to  them.  Conferment  is  simpler  to  understand,  less  complex  in  administra- 
tion and  more  direct  in  its  placing  of  responsibility,  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
cost  of  the  service  and  the  raising  of  money  to  meet  that  cost.  .• 

(h)  In  view  of  their  previous  experience  as  an  autonomous  elementary  educa- 

tion authority,  of  their  size  in  population  and  in  area  and  of  their  rateable  value 
and  financial  resorces  the  Borough  Council  consider  that  they  are  competent  to 
discharge  efficiently  all  the  functions  relating  to  primary  and  secondary,  further 
and  technical  education,  but  excluding  higher  technologicai  education,  and  that 
the  conferment  of  such  powers  upon  the  Borough  Council  would  be  in  futherance 
of  the  declared  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  of  entrusting  to  district  councils 
larger  measures  of  responsibility.  The  present  system  of  delegation  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  had  not  given  any  appreciable  measure  of  independence  to  the 
Borough  Council  and  is  not  exercised  with  a minimum  of  control.  ^ ^ ^ 

(i)  The  Council  support  the  report  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts 
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Association  dealing  with  the  defects  of  the  present  distribution  of  education  func- 
tions  and  making  new  proposals.  The  Borough  Council  is  of  the  view  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  by  joint  schemes  for  the  common  use  of  services  and  by  pooling 
costs  for  those  specialised  aspects  of  the  service  which  may  require  to  cover  a wider 
area  such  as  higher  technological  education,  university  and  further  education 
awards  and  the  training  of  teachers.  It  would,  however,  in  their  view,  be  unjustified 
to  use  the  need  for  a general  supervision  of  these  special  services  to  impose  a rigid 
centralised  pattern  on  the  whole  area  for  the  major  functions  of  primary,  secondary 
and  special  services  education. 

B.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

(i)  Description  of  Present  Arrangements  and  of  Defects  Encountered 

The  following  functions  are  being  efficiently  administered  by  the  Borough 
Council  in  their  own  right  and  it  is  therefore  represented  that  these  functions  should 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council: — 

(a)  Baths  and  Wash-Houses  Service — ^The  Borough  Council  had  provided 
three  closed  swimming  baths  and  two  slipper  bath  establishments  which  are 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  Borough  and,  due  no  doubt  to  a deficiency  of 
adequate  provision  in  surrounding  areas,  also  cater  for  very  many  persons 
resident  outside  the  Borough. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  attendance  and  instruction  of  school  children 
from  schools  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Borough. 

ib)  Ditches  and  Ponds — are  kept  under  observation  by  the  Council’s 
Public  Health  Inspectors  to  prevent  nuisance,  breeding  of  mosquitoes,  &c. 

(e)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles — is  carried  out  by  trained 
staff  of  the  Health  Department  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Ofilcer  of 
Health. 

(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises— jointly  with  the  Middlesex  County 
Council.  The  Borough  Council’s  Public  Health  Inspectors  investigate  where 
there  is  evidence  or  suspicion  of  river  pollution. 

(e)  Mortuary  and  Post-Mortem  Room — adequate  provision  is  made  by 
arrangement  with  the  Acton  Borough  Council  for  the  use,  on  payment  of 
an  agreed  fee,  of  accommodation  provided  by  that  Council.  There  is  no  undue 
call  on  the  accommodation  and  this  arrangement  avoids  the  provision  of 
separate  accommodation  by  the  Borough  Council  and  its  subsequent  very  limit- 
ed use  which  would  not  appear  to  justify  such  separate  provision. 

(/)  Public  Conveniences — The  Borough  Council  has  provided  three  public 
conveniences,  maintains  three  public  conveniences  under  agreement,  are  in 
couse  of  providing  two  public  conveniences  and  proposed  to  provide  five  further 
conveniences. 

(g)  Refuse  collection  and  disposal— the  Borough  Council  undertakes  a 
regular  weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  in  the  Borough  and  collects,  on 
payment,  a considerable  amount  of  trade  refuse.  The  refuse  disposal  is  by 
controlled  tipping  at  the  Borough  Council’s  tip  at  Staines  Road  within  the 
Borough  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  accommodation  there  will  suffice  for  a 
further  4-5  years  after  which  it  is  proposed  to  operated  similarly  to  the  north 
of  Staines  Road. 

(A)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings — ^is  being  satis- 
factorily administered  by  the  Borough  Council  and  there  is  no  specific  point 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Comnussion. 

(0  Street  Cleansing— Adequately  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council 
m the  streets  for  which  they  axe  responsible. 

U)  Drainage  other  than  Main  Drainage — ^Adequately  provided  by  the 
Borough  Council. 
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(fc)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Cremation — ^The  Borough  Council 
provides  and  maintains  two  burial  grounds  and  one  cemetery  and  is  a constituent 
member  of  the  South  West  Middlesex  Crematorium  Board. 

(/)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces — The  Borough  Council  provides  and  maintains 
parks  and  open  spaces  having  a total  area  of  approximately  179  acres  and  the 
facilities  provided  Include  14  children’s  playgrounds;  7 cricket  tables  and  7 
practice  wickets;  15  football  pitches  (Association  and  Rugby);  3 hockey 
pitches;  46  tennis  courts;  5 bowling  greens;  4 putting  greens;  1 boating  and 
paddling  pool  and  1 sports  arena.  The  Council  operates  a Play  Leadership 
Scheme  in  several  parks,  which  is  extremely  popular. 

The  Council  has  also  provided  one  football  ground  which  is  leased  to 
the  Hmmslow  Town  Football  Club  and  one  sports  ground  (cricket,  tennis, 
hockey  and  bowls)  which  is  leased  to  the  Hounslow  Cricket  and  Sports  Club. 


(ii)  Analysis  of  Defects  in  Present  Arrangements  and  Extent  to  which  these  are  due 
to  Defects  in  the  Organisation  of  Local  Government  within  the  Area 
The  most  material  defect  in  the  operation  of  these  services  is  in  connection 
with  street  cleansing  where  the  County  Council  carry  out  these  duties  on  5-27  miles 
of  Trunk  Roads  while  the  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  approximately  118 
miles  of  other  streets  and  roads  in  the  Borough.  Not  only  is  this  arrangement 
unnecessarily  costly  and  wasteful  in  organisation  and  manpower  but  the  operations 
of  the  County  Council  controlled  from  a more  distant  centre  are  not  executed  in  so 
satisfactory  a manner  as  those  of  the  Borough  Council.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  snow  clearance  when  complaints  are  consistently  made  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Trunk  Roads  after  the  main  roads,  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Coimcil, 
have  been  satisfactorily  cleared. 


(iii)  Outline  of  views  of  the  Borough  Council  on  how  the  Defect  may  be  remedied 
By  the  transfer  to  the  Borough  Council  of  the  responsibility  for  cleansing  all 
streets  and  roads  in  the  Borough. 


C.  HOUSING 

(i)  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  function  of  Housing 

(а)  General— Housing  has  become  the  most  important  service  provided  by 
the  Borough  Council  since  education,  the  personal  health  services,  town  planning, 
fire  brigades  and  electricity  were  taken  from  them  in  the  immediate  post-war 
legislation.  The  Borough  Council  have  made  strenuous  endeavours  to  meet  the 
enormous  need  for  houses,  and  the  only  limit  to  their  success  has  been  physical, 
namely  the  scarcity  of  undeveloped  land.  There  is  still  an  unsatisfied  need  for  housing 
for  people  who  are  at  present  inadequately  housed.  While  this  need  continues 
the  Council  cannot  rest  content  with  their  efforts.  Nevertheless  they  do  not  believe 
that  any  central  administration  of  this  function,  as  in  London,  would  have  resulted 
in  the  provision  of  more  dwellings  for  Middlesex  people  in  the  years  since  the  war. 
They  regard  themselves  as  the  most  suitable  body  to  provide  and  manage  this  service 
in  their  own  area.  The  need  for  more  and  better  accommodation  makes  itself  felt 
most  acutely  by  local  councillors  living  in  the  district  where  the  housing  deficiency 
exists.  Where  houses  are  provided,  the  local  councillors  and  their  officers  are 
accessible  and  responsive  to  the  people  living  in  them.  Housing  is  a service  which 
depends  greatly  on  personal  proximity  and  contacts. 

(б)  Provision  of  Houses— The  Borough  Council  built  many  houses  or  flats 
before  the  war,  and  have  engaged  in  post-war  building.  In  addition  to  traditional 
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houses,  they  have  erected  temporary  bungalows  and  have  houses  under  requisition. 
The  figures  at  1st  April,  1958,  were  as  follows:— 

Permanent  houses  and  fiats : Pre-war 1,805 

Post-war 1,553 

Temporary  bungalows 

3,554 


Requisitioned  Premises— Units  of  accommodation 

Estimated  rate  contribution  1958-59: — 

Housing  Revenue  Account 

Requisitioned  Premises 


113 


£7,046 

£370 


£7,416 


Estimated  expenditure  1958-59  on  housing  repairs  . . £73,652 

to  leave  a balance  in  the  Housing  Repairs  Fund  of  ..  £18,290 

(c)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  movement  of  population  from  the  Greater 
London  Area  to  the  new  and  expanded  towns  has  assisted  the  Borough  Council 
in  common  with  the  housing  authorities  in  the  rest  of  the  area.  The  majority  of  the 
families  moved  have  been  offered  accommodation  under  the  Industrial  Selection 
Scheme  or  have  otherwise  secured  accommodation  in  the  new  or  expanded  town 
by  virtue  of  their  industrial  skill,  rather  than  their  housing  need.  The  degree  to 
which  the  housing  list  of  the  Borough  Council  has  benefited  is  a matter  of  dispute, 
and  one  which  is  extermely  difficult  to  determine.  It  appears  that  the  housing  hst 
has  received  small  direct  benefit,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  indirect  benefit 
must  have  accrued  from  the  dispersal  of  population.  The  benefit  appears  largely 
to  have  been  nullified  in  Middlesex  by  the  constant  infiux  of  population  from  less 
favoured  residential  areas,  to  prevent  which  housing  authorities  would  need  to 
be  empowered  to  control  the  reoccupation  of  house,  business  and  factory  premises 
vacated  by  movement  of  the  occupiers  to  new  and  expanded  towns. 

(d)  346  families  have  been  moved  up  to  31st  March,  1958,  from  the  Borough 
to  the  new  towns  of  Basildon,  Bracknell,  Crawley,  Harlow,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Stevenage,  Welwyn  and  Hatfield.  The  numbers  moving  to  expanded  towns  are 
36  families  to  the  same  date. 

(e)  A number  of  borough  and  district  councils  in  Middlesex  have  already 
exhausted,  or  are  about  to  exhaust,  their  available  land  resources.  One  of  these  has 
proposed  the  erection  of  a new  town  linked  with  Middlesex.  It  is  suggested  that  such 
a new  town  would  have  to  provide  a balanced  community,  and  accommodate 
industries  removing  from  Middlesex  with  the  population  employed  in  them.  The 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  following  a suggestion  that  the  London  County 
CoimciTs  example  in  this  matter  might  be  copied,  and  the  Minister  has  said  that 
on  an  approach  from  the  local  authorities  he  would  be  prepared  to  consider  it. 
At  a conference  of  the  Middlesex  Authorities  convened  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  on  17th  March,  1958,  it  was  decided  that  the  Minister  should  be  asked  in 
the  first  instance  whether  he  would  be  prepared,  on  being  shown  the  necessity  for 
a new  town,  to  consider  providing  it  under  the  New  Towns  Act,  1946. 

(/)  Slum  Clearance— In  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
Circular  30/54,  dated  22nd  March,  1954,  previous  advice  to  local  authorities  that 
building  labour  and  materials  would  not  ordinarily  be  available  for  slum  clearance 
and  rehousing  was  withdrawn,  and  they  were  asked  to  take  up  again  the  capaign 
of  slum  clearance  which  the  war  interrupted.  With  this  circular  and  the  passage  of 
the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  and  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956, 
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Her  Majesty’s  Government  obliged  housing  authorities  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the  relief  of  overcrowding  to  the  demolition  and  replacement  of  slum  houses. 

(g)  However,  the  Housing  Return  of  the  Ministry  for  31st  December,  1957, 
shows  that  every  housing  authority  in  the  County  turned  its  attention  to  implement- 
ing the  new  national  policy.  The  figures  given  relate  back  to  1st  January,  1945. 
Between  that  date  and  31st  March,  1958  there  were  demolished  or  closed  132  unfit 
houses  in  clearance  areas  and  elsewhere  and  the  Borough  Council  made  four  closing 
orders  on  parts  of  houses.  Although  slums  are  less  extensive  and  numerous  in  the 
Borough  than  is  some  other  densely  populated  areas,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
figures  would  be  larger  if  it  were  not  for  the  continuing  shortage  of  houses  to  relieve 
overcrowding. 

(h)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons — The  most  generally  adopted  way 

of  affording  assistance  to  others  to  provide  houses  is  by  means  of  loans  for  house 
purchase  or  construction  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisitions  Acts  or  the  Hous- 
ing Acts.  The  Borough  Council  have  engaged  in  this  activity  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  high  interest  rates  recently  prevailing  have  continued  to  make  these 
loans  The  Borough  Council  have  assisted  more  than  6,750  would-be  owner- 
occupiers  to  purchase  or  build  houses  in  this  way  and,  upwards  of  £2,4W,646 
remains  outstanding  on  their  mortgages.  The  Middlesex  County  Council,  although 
not  a housing  authority  for  other  purposes,  and  not  at  present  making  advan^ 
have  also  lent  money  to  14,760  house  purchasers,  and  have  at  pr^ent  £6,9(»,000 
outstanding  on  mortgages,  and  other  borough  and  district  councils  in  Middlesex 
have  assisted  between  them  some  30,000  house  purchasers.  ^ _ 

(i)  Assistance  has  also  been  given  by  the  Borough  Council  to  Housing  Associa- 
tions bv  wav  of  loans  and  otherwise,  under  Section  93  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936, 
nrClaced  by  the  Section  119  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957  and  have  lent  £757,000 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  London  Airport  employees. 

(j)  Grants  and  loans  have  been  made  to  57  house  owners  under  Sections  4 
and  20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  for  improvements  and  conversions  of  their  prop- 
erty with  a view  to  increasing  or  preserving  housing  accommodation. 

(Ar)  27  Guarantees  have  been  given  by  the  Borough  Council  of  the  repayment 
of  building  society  mortgages  under  Section  5 of  the  Act. 

(u)  Defects  and  Observations  thereon  ...  . 

(d)  The  welfare  functions  of  the  County  Council  and  the  housmg  functions  of 
the  Borough  Council  overlap.  The  former  have  the  duty  imposed  by  Section  21 
of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  to  provide:  ■ c •* . 

(i)  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  mfarmty 
or  any  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  which 
is  not  otherwise  available  to  them. 

(ii)  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  thm- 
of,  being  need  arising  in  circumstances  which  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  foreseen  or  in  such  other  circumstances  as  the  authority 
may  in  any  particular  case  determine. 

(b)  As  to  (i),  the  housing  authorities  are  under  a duty  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  persons,  including  old  persons,  in  housing  need.  Mmy  such  old  persons 
also  need  some  degree  of  care  and  attention,  often  fallmg  far  short  of  medical 
attention.  They  can,  and  should,  be  provided  with  accommodation  m old  people  s 
fiats,  bungalows  or  hostels.  This  accommodation  is  most  convemently  situate  on 
or  in  close  proximity  to  a council  housing  estate.  It  can  be,  and  is,  provided  by  the 
housmg  authority,  but  for  the  provision  of  requisite  care  and  atteffiion  it  is  necessi^ 
to  enter  into  a joint  arrangement  with  the  County  Cotmcil.  This  mvolves  }omt 
responsibility  for  finance  and  management,  wHch  is  difficffit  to  anange  ^d  in- 
convenient to  operate  when  the  combination  is  between  a County  Council  and  a 
Borough  or  District  Council. 
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(c)  The  Borough  Council  would  welcome  the  conferment  on  them  of  power 
to  provide  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  falling  short  of  medical  care  but  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  such  services  as  cleaning  and  domestic  help.  (They  already 
have  power  under  section  7 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  provide  meals  and  laundry). 

(d)  As  to  (ii),  the  difficulty  experienced  has  been  that  the  County  Council 
with  an  overall  shortage  of  residential  accommodation,  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
suade  the  Borough  and  District  Councils  to  provide  temporary  accommodation 
in  their  dwellings  provided  under  the  Housing  Acts.  They  say,  with  some  tmth, 
that  a family  may  be  persons  inadequately  housed  and  entitled  to  look  for  some 
temporary  assistance  when  their  temporary  urgent  need  arises  from  eviction.  The 
Borough  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unwilling  to  afford  such  assistance,  which 
will  probably  become  permanent  because  the  family  will  not  voluntarily  move,  and 
result  in  the  family  being  rehoused  in  advance  of  their  turn,  if  any,  on  the  housing 
waiting  list. 

(e)  The  Borough  and  District  Councils  have  been  able  to  afford  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  very  little  assistance  of  the  kind  required  owing  to  their  own  press- 
ing needs,  and  the  problem  remains  primarily  a County  Council  problem,  which 
may  be  solved  in  time  as  more  County  Council  residential  accommodation  becomes 
avaiable  for  the  purpose. 

D.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(i)  Description  of  Present  Arrangements  and  of  Defects  Encountered 

(a)  The  powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  are  carried 
out  by  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  ambulance  service,  mental  health  service 
and  most  of  the  work  done  under  Section  28  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
are  administered  centrally  but  for  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  other  services 
(including  the  school  health  service)  the  county  is  divided  into  ten  areas  of  which 
the  Boroughs  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Brentford  and  Chiswick  and  of  Southall 
form  one.  Each  area  is  administered  by  an  Area  Medical  Officer  and  a Local 
Area  Health  Committee.  In  this  Area  the  Local  Area  Health  Committee  is  consitituted 


as  under: — 

Members  of  the  County  Council  of  whom  two  shall  be 

members  of  the  Health  Committee  . . . . . . 6 

*Members  of  Heston  and  Isleworth  Borough  Council  nomi- 
nated by  Borough  Council  5 

* Members  of  Brentford  and  Chiswick  Borough  Council  nomi- 
nated by  Borough  Council  . . 3 

♦Members  of  Southall  Borough  Council  nominated  by 

Borough  Council  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

♦At  least  one  member  shall  be  a member  of  the  local  education  committee  or  divisional  executive 
and  not  being  members  of  the  County  Council  or  County  District  Council  and  nominated  by:— 

Hospital  Management  Committees . . 2 

♦Royal  College  of  Midwives . . 1 

•Royal  College  of  Nursing  . . 1 

•British  Medical  Association  . . . . . . . . . . 1 

•British  Dental  Association  . . 1 

•British  Pharmaceutical  Society . . 1 

and 

a person  with  knowledge  and  experience  of  Home  Nursing . . 1 

•For  consultation  but  no  voting  rights. 


(6)  While  the  official  scheme  of  delegation  suggests  that  these  local  committees 
have  considerable  control  over  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  services  the  scheme 
is  so  hedged  about  with  administrative  rules  and  restrictions  that,  apart  from  the 
appointment  of  certain  staff  within  the  approved  establishment  and  the  submission 
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of  estimates,  all  action  by  the  local  committee  and  the  Area  Medical  Officer  is  subject 
to  central  control  and  direction.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for  members  of  Local  Area 
Health  Committees  to  maintain  real  interest  in  the  work  or,  as  only  one  representa- 
tive serves  on  the  County  Health  Committee,  to  influence  policy. 

(c)  The  Area  Medical  Officer  and  his  staff  provide  the  school  health  service 
for  the  area  which  in  this  case  is  served  by  two  accepted  District  Education  Committees 
and  one  Divisional  Executive  Committee  with  varying  degree  of  delegation  of  school 
health  service  and  handicapped  pupil  facilities. 

(d)  Mental  Health  Services  are  run  centrally  by  the  County  Council  and  not 
delegated  in  any  way  to  Local  Area  Health  Committee. 

(e)  Care  of  children  is  shared  between  the  County  Health  (health  visiting, 
immunisation,  day  nurseries,  &c.)  and  the  County  Children’s  Departments. 

(/)  Registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders  is  delegated  to  the  Local 
Area  Health  Committees  subject  to  approval  by  the  County  Health  Committee. 

(g)  Infectious  diseases  are  notifled  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
Borough,  who  transmits  copies  to  the  County  Medical  Officer.  The  County  Council 
refunds  to  the  Borough  Council  the  fees  paid  for  such  notifications. 

Qi)  Health  education  is  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  as  local  health 
authority  and  by  the  Borough  Council  as  local  sanitary  authority. 

(i)  The  following  functions  are  being  administered  adequately  and  in  a satis- 
factory manner  by  the  Borough  Council  as  of  right  and  it  is  therefore  submitted 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in  this  respect  and  that  such  functions  should  remain 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council: — 

Powers  and  duties  under: — 

Section  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  and  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948  and  National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951  (Removal  to 
suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention). 

Section  50  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (Burial  or  Cremation  of 
the  Dead).  , 

Sections!  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (Contnbutions  to  Old 
People’s  Welfare)  which,  however,  as  previously  mentioned  the  Borough 
Council  would  like  to  see  extended. 

(ii)  Analysis  of  Defects 
(See  (i)  above). 

(iii)  Outline  of  Views  of  the  Borough  Council  on  how  the  Defects  may  he  Remedied 
(a)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  are  carried  out  by 

the  County  Council,  and  the  Borough  Council  would  welcome  an  extension  of 
S.31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  to  enable  them  to  make  direct  provision 
of  recreation  and  meals  for  old  people.  _ 

(fc)  The  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  welfare  provisions  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act  should,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  old  people,  be  operated  by  them 
as  of  right,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  provisions  specified  as  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

(c)  The  Borough  Council  would  also  desire  the  opportunity  of  assummg 
duties  under  Part  HI  of  the  National  Assistance  Act  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modation for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity  or  any  other  circumstances 
are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  which  is  not  otherwise  available  for  them  and 
temporary  accommodation  for  persons  in  urgent  need  thereof.  They  feel  that  the 
provision  of  permanent  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  on  a local  basis 
would  result  in  a closer  alignment  between  the  services  for  these  persons  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  temporary  emergency  accommodation,  as  it  remains  the  ultimate 
responsibiUty  of  the  Borough  Council  (as  Housing  Authority)  to  rehouse  permanently 
the  persons  temporarily  housed,  they  might  assume  this  initially. 
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id)  The  Borough  Council  consider  that  all  the  following  functions  which 
prior  to  the  5th  July,  1948  were  carried  out  by  them;— 

(a)  Maternity  and  child  welfare 

(b)  Health  visiting 

(c)  Immunisation 

id)  Domestic  help 

(c)  Ambulance 

if)  School  health  service 

ig)  Registration  of  nursery  homes 

(A)  Supervision  of  mid-wives. 

should  be  returned  to  them  and  that  there  should  also  be  directly  conferred  upon 
them  the  following  further  functions : 

(i)  Health  centres 

(ii)  Home  nursing 

(iii)  Vaccination 

(iv)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after  care 

(v)  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  Mental  Deficiency  Acts 

(vi)  Nursery  and  child  minders. 

(e)  The  Council  feel  that  all  these  services  are  essentially  personal  and  that  the 
remote  control  apparently  necessitated  by  the  operation  of  these  functions  by  the 
County  Council  seriously  affects  the  services  and  militates  against  the  development 
of  the  personal  interest  which  is  so  essential  in  these  services.  Futhermore  the 
organisation  set  up  by  the  County  Council  is  unnecessarily  complex  and  costly 
and  the  services  could  be  administered  by  the  Borough  Council  not  only  at  less 
expense  hut  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  because: — 

(i)  they  have  a more  detailed  knowledge  of  local  circumstances  and 
requirements  in  their  own  Borough. 

(ii)  the  operation  of  the  Services  frequently  calls  for  close  co-operation 
with  other  services  such  as  housing  now  administered  hy  the  Borough 
Council  or  with  voluntary  bodies  in  the  Borough.  Co-operation 
in  such  cases  could  be  more  easily  achieved  by  the  Borough  Council 
especially  perhaps  in  the  case  of  co-operation  between  services 
administered  by  the  same  Authority.  They  have  a considerable 
advantage  over  the  County  Council  in  this  respect  since  the  number  of 
their  members  and  their  establishment  of  officers  is  smaller,  they 
are  all  in  close  contact  and  their  organisation  is  not  so  intensely 
sectionalised. 

E.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

(i)  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangement  and  of  Defects  Encountered 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  certain  functions  under  Part  III 
of  the  1947  Act  under  a delegation  Scheme  hy  the  Planning  Authority — ^the  County 
Council.  The  County  Council  are  at  liberty  to  “ except  ” applications  from  the 
delegation  and  this  power  appears  to  have  been  exercised  in  a somewhat  arbitrary 
manner  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether 
specific  applications  would  or  would  not  be  excepted. 

(б)  Excepted  applications  are  considered  by  an  Area  Planning  Committee 
of  which  there  are  three  for  the  whole  area  of  the  County  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
members  of  such  a Committee  cannot  have  the  detailed  knowledge  of  an  area 
which  is  so  desirable  when  giving  planning  decisions.  Furthermore  the  delegation 
scheme  provides  that  where  the  County  Council  takes  exception  to  a decision  of 
an  Area  Planning  Committee  they  may  require  the  application  to  be  referred  to 
the  County  Planning  Committee.  The  “ remoteness  ” of  the  majority  of  the  members 
from  the  area  under  consideration  is  even  greater  here  than  in  the  case  of  the  Area 
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Committees  but  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a decision 
has  been  given  according  with  the  advice  of  County  OfBcers  who  have  caused  the 
application  to  be  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

(c)  A member  of  the  County  Council  has  been  known  to  state  that  he  does 
not  know  the  area  under  consideration  but  he  has  not  hesitated  to  vote  on  that 
account.  The  position  would  be  obviously  improved  if  the  decisions  were  given 
by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  locality. 

id)  The  present  delegation  scheme  involves  unnecessary  duplication  and  the 
Planning  Staff  employed  by  the  Borough  Council  could  adequately  deal  with  all 
applications  under  Part  III  of  the  Act  to  lead  to  final  decisions  by  the  Borough 
Council.  The  satisfactory  use  of  the  staff  on  technical  planning  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  waste  of  so  much  of  their  time  in  the  administration  of  the  Delegation  Scheme 
would  lead  to : — 

(а)  better  justified  decisions  by  the  Borough  Council  consisting  of  Members 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  area; 

(б)  saving  of  time  to  the  applicants; 

(c)  saving  of  expense  in  maintaining  two  technical  and  administrative 
staffs  each  largely  duplicating  the  work  of  the  other. 

(ii)  Defects 

(See  (i)  above). 

(ill)  Outline  of  the  Borough  Council’s  views  on  how  the  Defects  may  be  Remedied 
(a)  The  Borough  Council  suggest  the  transfer  to  them  of  all  functions  under 
Part  m of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act.  They  point  out  that  their  decisions 
would  have  to  be  made  within  the  framework  of  the  approved  Development  Plan 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  non-conforming  development  was  recommended  the 
applications  would  in  any  event  be  referred  to  the  Minister  for  final  decision. 

(A)  The  Council  also  consider  that  the  functions  with  reference  to  public 
rights  of  way  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
would  be  more  satisfactorily  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council  having  regard  to 
their  local  knowledge  of  their  own  area.  The  necessary  research  and  action  is  almost 
entirely  taken  now  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  subsequent  correspondence 
and  dealings  with  the  County  Council  involves  expense  which  is  entirely  unjustified. 


F.  TRAFFIC 

(i)  Description  of  present  Arrangements  and  of  Defects  Encountered 

The  Borough  Council  act  as  Agents  for  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  classified  roads.  The  County  Council  act  as  Agents  for  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  Trunk  Roads. 
The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  lighting  of  all  roads  in  the  Borough. 

In  respect  to  classified  roads  the  Borough  Council  have  proved  that  they  have 
the  technical  and  administrative  Staff  and  the  organisation  and  plant  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  all  necessary  work  and  the  superimposition  of  another  authority  (the 
County  Council)  does  not  appear  to  be  justifiable  or  necessary.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Borough  Council  maintain  an  organisation  for  the  maintenence  of  roads  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  unclassified  roads,  it  has  been  proved  that  they  can  deal  with  all 
classified  roads  in  the  Borough  and  it  would  appear  that  with  their  local  orgamsa- 
tion  they  could  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  Trunk  Roads  more  efficiently 
than  the  County  Council  by  reason  of  their  localised  staff  and  depots.  The  Trunk 
roads  are  in  very  close  proximity  to  other  roads  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council 
while  throughout  the  County  as  a whole  they  are  widely  spread. 
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The  Borough  Council  have  found  the  County  Engineer’s  Department  to  be 
most  co-operative  but  nevertheless  the  general  defects  of  delegation  apply  leading 
to  duplication  of  work  and  increased  cost.  „ t.  t. 

With  reference  to  the  other  headings  under  Tramc  the  Borough  Council 
offer  no  observations. 

(ii)  Outline  of  the  Borough  Council’s  views  on  how  the  Defects  may  be  Remedied 

That  the  maintenance  of  all  roads  within  the  Borough,  other  than  Trunk 
roads,  should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council  who  should  also, 
as  direct  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  maintain  the  Trunk  roads. 

GENERALLY 

The  Borough  Council  feel  that  the  general  defects  of  delegation  arrangements 
are  too  well  recognised  to  need  further  mention.  It  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Middlesex  County  Council  could  not  efficimtly  perform  its  functions 
in  connection  with  Education,  Planning  and  Highways  without  utilising  the  services 
of  County  District  Councils  and  it  is  strongly  submitted  that  m these  instances  the 
Borough  Council  has  carried  out  its  delegated  responsibilities  in  a manner  so 
efficient  as  to  justify  the  transfer  to  them  of  these  functions,  which  would  not  only 
ensure  the  continued  operation  at  an  equally  high  standard  of  the  functions  now 
delegated  but  would  also  avoid  the  expense  of  an  uimecessary  and  duplicate  admin- 
istration. 

In  respect  of  all  other  services  mentioned  the  Borough  Council  re-emphasise 
their  view  that  they  have  the  resources  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  services 
efficiently,  that  the  locahsed  administration  would  lead  to  greater  efficiency,  a 
better  service  to  the  public  and  a lowering  of  expense. 

The  Borough  Council  wiU  be  pleased  to  afford  any  further  information  which  the 
Royal  Commission  may  wish  to  have  in  amplification  of  the  foregoing  outline 
statement  and  repeats  the  indication  in  their  Town  Clerk’s  letter  of  the  20th  February 
last  that  if  the  Commission  wish  to  visit  this  authority  they  will  be  afforded  every 
co-operation. 

The  foregoing  statement  was  approved  at  a meeting  of  the  Borough  Council 
on  the  24th  June,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Hornsey  Borough  Council 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 

I am  directed  by  the  Borough  Council  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  17th  February 
addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  Mayor  of  this  Borough 
and  to  submit  evidence,  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  services  mentioned. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Borough  Council’s  evidence  is  submitted  in  the  order  mentioned  in  Paragraph  3 
of  the  Chairman’s  letter  and  sets  out : — 

1.  the  present  arrangements; 

2.  the  defects  which  the  Borough  Council  see  in  these  arrangements ; 

3.  views  as  to  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 

At  the  end  of  the  memorandum  there  are  some  general  comments  and  the 
Appendix  gives  some  particulars  of  the  Borough. 

The  Borough  Council  will  be  glad  to  supplement  these  observations  in  due 
course  and  will  welcome  a visit  from  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  BEDAUB, 

Town  Clerk. 


EDUCATION 

1.  Present  Arrangements — Framework — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  Hornsey  (previously  a Part  III  Authority)  became  an  Ex- 
cepted District  within  the  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex,  and  the  Scheme 
of  Divisional  Administration  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  was  sealed 
by  the  Minister  in  July,  1945.  The  Scheme  for  Further  Education  (Evening  Insti- 
tutes and  the  Youth  Service)  was  sealed  in  September,  1950. 

Under  the  Schemes,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Mddlesex  County  Council 
as  the  local  Education  Authority  in  regard  to  primary,  secondary  and  further 
education  are,  subject  to  conditions,  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council  as  Divisional 
Executive.  These  comprise  generally  the  following: — 

(a)  The  preparation  of  the  Education  Development  Plan.  (Survey  of  education- 
al needs;  new  schools;  organisation  of  schools  and  decisions  about  their 
general  character). 

(h)  Appointment  of  officers  (other  than  the  Borough  Education  Officer, 
his  Chief  Assistant  and  other  senior  officers),  teachers  and  manual  staff, 
according  to  approved  establishments ; 

(c)  General  Maintenance  of  education  property — schools,  playing  fields— 
and  the  management  of  their  use  out  of  school  hours. 

(d)  Management  and  government  of  primary  and  secondary  schools.  (Work 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools;  H.M.Is’  reports;  grouping  of  schools; 
nomination  of  managers  and  governors). 
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(«)  School  supplies.  (Furniture,  apparatus,  equipment;  requisition  ofl 

(/)  Evening  Institutes  and  detached  classes,  including  the  appointment  of 

(g)  Youth  Service.  (Financial  assistance  to  clubs;  appointment  of  leaders 

and  instructors;  purchase  of  equipment).  ,,  , 

(k)  School  attendance  and  related  matters.  (Institution  of  legal  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance;  transport  of  pupils;  part-time 
employment  of  school  children).  _ . ^ 

(0  Medical  services  and  welfare.  (Inspections;  treatment;  ascertainment  of 
handicapped  pupils;  school  meals;  provision  of  clothing  for  necessitous 
children;  maintenance  grants). 

2 Present  Arrangements— limifs.— For  each  of  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
of  delegated  work  the  Divisional  Executive  each  year  prepares  a Revenue  Estimate 
and  a Capital  Estimate.  Once  the  Revenue  Estimate  has  been  approved  by  the  County 
Council  (it  is  prepared  six  months  before  the  beriming  of  the  financial  year)  the 
Divisional  Executive  is  empowered  to  spend  within  the  limits  without  further  ref- 
emce  to  the  County  Council.  Capital  items— often  not  much  more  than  £100- 
mnst  be  re-submitted  for  approval  after  their  first  general  approval  for  “ budget” 

purp^K  framing  of  the  estimates  is  governed  largely  by  County  standards  and 

regulations,  as  for  example: — 

(a)  Office  establishment,  according  to  formula. 

lb)  Establishment  of  teachers,  according  to  a pupil/teacher  ratio  (and  Ministry 
quota  for  Middlesex  “ broken  down  ” for  Hornsey  and  other  parts). 

(c)  Standards  for  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings.  (Cleaning  and  minor 
repairs). 

(d)  Capitation  allowances  for  books  and  stationery. 

(e)  Central  contracts  for  supplies  of  goods. 

(/)  Income  scales  for  school  meals,  clothing,  maintenance  allowances. 

3.  Present  Arrangements — Defects 

(a)  Remote  Control.— The  main  defect  of  delegated  responsibility  is  that 
recommendations  made  in  Hornsey  are  decided  upon  elsewhere.  On  the  face  of 
it  considerable  discretion  is  left  locally,  but  there  are  large  fields,  especially  in 
connection  with  minor  capital  expenditure,  where  decisions  involving  relatively 
small  amounts  are  taken  only  after  the  long  passage  of  recommendations  through 
sub-committees  of  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee  (and  generally  other 
committees)  and  the  County  Council.  The  appointment  of  heads  of  secondary 
schools  is  by  a joint  committee  procedure  with  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee. 
Special  items  of  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment  must  be  separately  and  specially 
approved.  Leave  of  absence  for  teachers  cannot  be  granted  locally.  Although 
assistant  teachers  may  be  appointed  locally,  the  paym.ent  to  them  of  special  allow- 
ances must  be  the  subject  of  special  recommendations. 

These  arrangements  lead  to  considerable  duplication  of  work,  delay  and  cost. 

(4)  “ Steamroller  ” of  nniformity. — In  paragraph  2 it  was  stated  that  the 
framing  of  estimates  was  governed  by  County  standards  and  regulations,  that  is 
standards  and  regulations  intended  to  'be  applied  to  Middlesex  as  a whole.  The 
different  localities  in  Middlesex,  because  of  different  histories  and  traditions, 
have  special  local  conditions  such  as  the  size  and  age  of  school  buildings.  Small 
schools  are  more  difficult  to  staff  with  teachers  than  large  schools.  Old  schools 
need  more  cleaning  help  than  new  schools  and  awkward  school  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms  require  more  canteen  assistants  than  modern  kitchen /dining  rooms.  Any 
variations  from  the  standards  set,  to  suit  special  local  conditions,  must  be  arped 
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at  length,  often  over  many  months,  and  the  Divisional  Executive's  considered 
recommendations  may  then  be  vetoed  by  the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  a sub- 
committee of  a County  Committee  or  even  of  a subordinate  officer. 

(c)  Rigid  Financial  Control. — ^The  use  of  the  method  of  detailed  budgetary 
control  coupled  with  estimates  framed  upon  a basis  of  uniformity  without  regard 
to  special  local  needs,  has  proved  frustrating  and  cumbersome  and  is  clearly 
inapplicable  in  any  case  where  effective  delegation  is  the  object  and  the  controlling 
authority  is  remote  from  the  executive. 

{d)  Delays. — Because  of  the  processes  outlined  in  (a)  and  (6)  considerable 
delays  are  often  caused,  even  if  the  local  recommendation  is  finally  accepted. 
These  delays  are  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with  capital  expenditure  on 
building  work,  both  major  and  minor,  so  that  original  estimates  of  cost  are  frequently 
out  of  date  by  the  lapse  of  months.  The  resulting  higher  actual  costs  have  to  be 
covered  by  supplementary  estimates  with  all  that  these  entail  in  additional  cor- 
respondence and  committee  procedure.  School  building  work  undertaken  by  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  in  consultation  with  the  County  Architect,  is 
on  occasion  so  delayed  by  the  lengthy  scrutiny  of  the  County  Clerk  and  County 
Treasurer  as  to  be  seriously  set  back.  The  administrative  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  dealing  with  items  of  capital  expenditure  and  minor  improvements  involving 
relatively  small  sums  is  very  frustrating  at  the  Divisional  Executive  level. 

{e)  Duplication  of  Work.' — ^According  to  the  interpretation  which  the  Middlesex 
Education  Authority  have  given  to  delegation,  and  because  of  the  controls  which 
have  been  imposed  and  the  procedure  of  reference  which  has  been  devised,  there  is 
a serious  duplication  of  work  at  County  and  local  levels.  Because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  forms  and  returns,  and  of  the  large  number  of  departments  and  sections  of  depart- 
ments centrally  involved  in  handling  small  matters  of  administrative  business, 
the  Borough  Council  are  convinced  that  much  unnecessary  work  is  being  performed 
at  County  level. 

(/)  Doubtful  Delegation. — ^The  root  defect,  underlying  and  causing  the  other 
defects,  is  the  doubtful  nature  of  “ delegation  It  would  seem  that  the  County 
Council  and  their  officers,  with  their  experience  of  divisional  arrangements  before 
1945,  in  those  parts  of  Middlesex  outside  the  areas  of  the  Part  III  Authorities, 
were  concerned  and  determined  to  maintain  that  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
whole  of  the  County.  In  the  result  “ delegation  ” has  never  been  satisfactory  and 
in  the  view  of  the  Borough  Council  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Interpretations  involving 
local  responsibility  have  been  reluctantly  and  grudgingly  given,  especially  where 
legal  and  financial  considerations  have  been  in  question.  It  is  known  that  the  County 
Council  claim  that  by  delegating  a function  they  do  not  divest  themselves  of  the  power 
to  carry  it  out.  The  very  serious  difficulties  of  concurrent  and  divergent  action  may 
be  imagined. 

The  Borough  Education  Officer  and  his  staff  are  Officers  of  the  County  Council. 
This  position  on  occasion,  is  the  cause  of  embarassment  and  divided  loyalty  and 
is  strongly  resented  both  by  the  Excepted  District  and  the  Officers  themselves. 
Because  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  educational  functions  dealt  with  locally, 
the  Education  Officer  and  his  staff  should  be  appointed  by  and  be  Officers  of  the 
Borough  Council. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations  your  Members  are  referred  to  the  following 
statement  in  Parliament  by  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 

“ I undertake  to  see  that  the  Excepted  District  has  a life  of  its  own  both 
with  regard  to  its  business  and  educational  functions.” 

The  County  Coimcil  have  made  certain  that  this  undertaking  should  not  be 
implemented. 

The  Hornsey  Borough  Council  are  Members  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted 
Districts’  Association  who  are  submitting  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
The  Borough  Council  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Association. 
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decis^  Md  impto^^^  future  arrangement  should  be  that  the  powers  rested 

in  thfC"S  sUd  be  substantial^  clearly  defined  and  corferred  as  of 
rfJi  Jth  St  access  to  the  Minister.  Conferment  is  simpler  to  understand  than 
Xito,ScompS  to  administration,  and  more  ^ect  in  its  placing  of  resp^a- 
S m problem  of  local  government  is  not  merely  to  administer  functions,  bnt 

faSrocesstostimulatean  understanding  of  and  bebefmlocal^^^^ 

“fis  should  create  a better  and  more  direct  relationstap  between  those  providing 
SeToney  locally  for  a service  and  those  administering  that  service  m the  loeahty. 

Horiey  is  of  sufficient  size,  in  regard  to  child  and  adult  population,  and  with 
sufficient  flimncial  strength  to  be  able  to  undert^e  on  its  ovvn  responsibihty  most, 
if  not  an,  of  the  functions  of  an  education  authority.  It  is  reahsed  that  some  powers 
Md  duti«  as  for  example  in  connection  with  the  traimng  of  teachers,  umversity 
awards  aii  colleges  of  advanced  technology,  would  no  doubt  be  exercised  to  better 
advant^e  on  a wider  basis,  but  inter-authority  schemes  could  meet  these  special 
aspects.  The  experience  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  coupled  mth  the  ei^erience  of 
H^y  as  a Part  HI  Education  Authority,  points  to  the  remedy  of  aHowmg  Hornsey 
to  be  an  autonomous  “ most-purpose  ” Education  Authority.  (This  pressed  remedy 
is  in  conformity  with  the  general  experience  and  recommendations  of  the  Middlesex 
Excepted  Districts’  Association.) 

5 Youth  Employment.— The  Youth  Employment  Service  for  Hornsey  is 
managed  and  controlled  by  a Youth  Employment  Committee  set  up  under  a Coimty 
Scheme  and  reporting  to  the  Middlesex  Youth  Employm^t  Committee  This 
local  Committee  has  the  services  of  a Youth  Employment  Officer  and  staff  housed 

in  an  office  in  the  Town  Hall.  . . . ^ , 

By  history  and  practical  working  this  service  is  so  much  a locaUy  administered 
service  that  it  should  form  part  of  the  local  responsibility  proposed  for  education. 

6.  Agricultural  Education. — ^Arrangements  for  Agricutural  education  ^ in 
Middlesex  are  made  in  conjunction  with  nearby  county  areas  ^Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire  Buckinghamshire.  In  Hornsey  the  demand  is  so  small  that  the  placing 
of  students  in  farm  institutes  or  farm  work  could  readily  be  undertaken  locally 
by  consultation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £12,465.  Rate  in  the  £ 2-113if. 

The  Council  have  provided  a public  wash-house,  slipper  baths  and  an  open 
air  swimming  pool.  The  provision  of  an  indoor  swimming  pool  and  associated 
amenities  is  under  consideration. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £400.  Rate  in  the  £ -OSSi/. 

Most  of  the  smaller  watercourses  in  the  Borough  are  culverted  and  action 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  is  rarely  necessary. 

Adequate  powers  are  available  and  no  change  is  suggested. 
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Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 


Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £2,355,  Rate  in  the  £ •399cf. 

A cleansing  station  is  maintained,  incorporating  steam  disinfector  and  baths 
for  filthy  or  verminous  persons. 

Council  personnel  carry  out  disinfestation  of  premises. 

Articles  are  collected  by  Public  Health  Department  vans  for  treatment  at  the 


cleansing  station.  •,  j 

A special  twice-weekly  service  is  provided  to  deal  with  linen,  &c.,  soiled  by 

incontinent  aged. 

A Rodent  Operative  is  employed  to  deal  with  rat  and  mouse  mtestations 
and  regular  treatment  of  the  sewers  is  carried  out  to  keep  down  the  rat  popula- 
tion of  the  sewers. 

No  change  is  suggested. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Estimated  cost  1958-59  Nil. 

The  Borough  is  mainly  residential  and  no  difficulties  are  experienced. 
No  change  is  suggested. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £290.  Rate  in  the  £ -0491/.  -j  j n. 

Mortuary  accommodation  and  post-mortem  facilities  are  provided  at  the 
Central  Depot.  There  is  accommodation  for  seven  bodies. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Public  Conveniences 

Estimated  net  cost  1958—59  £5,470.  Rate  in  the  £ •927d.  ^ j i.  u'  *■ 

No  difficulties  arise  but  a survey  of  the  Borough  is  now  in  hand,  the  object 
being  to  check  the  adequacy  of  the  coverage. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £70,885.  Rate  in  the  £ 12-014d. 

Refuse  is  collected  by  the  Borough  Council  and  disposed  of  in  disused  quarries 

outside  the  Borough.  idsq  so 

A considerable  income  is  made  from  salvage,  estimated  at  £24,000  lor 
The  amount  of  tipping  space,  e.g.  disused  gravel  pits,  &c.,  available  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London  is  limited  and  in  order  to  keep  disposal  costs  at  an  economic  level 
it  may  be  necessary  for  greater  voluntary  co-operation  between  local  authorities  m 
the  operation  of  tipping  arrangements.  , . „ . •, 

The  collection  of  refuse  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

In  addition  to  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  Deputy  there  is  an 
establishment  of  a Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  and  seven  district  health  mspectors. 
Their  duties  include  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  Borough  to  discover  any  con- 
ditions  which  contravene  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Food  and  Dmgs 
Acts,  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  local  Acts  and  bye-laws  made  thereunder,  and  to  mitiate 
action  to  secure  the  remedying  of  the  defects  found.  . i.  -c  + • 

Factories  are  regularly  inspected  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Factories 
(Sanitary  Accommodation)  Regulations,  1938. 

Food  premises  are  the  subject  of  frequent  inspections  to  enforce  requirements 
of  Food  Hygiene  Regulations. 

13 
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Sanitary  accommodation  in  cinemas  and  other  places  of  entertainment  is 
periodically  inspected  and  special  visits  are  made  when  licences  are  being  renewed 
by  the  County  Council. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £16.265.  Rate  in  the  £ 2-757d.  in  adtoion  to  which 
the  precepts  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
together  necessitate  a rate  of  6-29  W.  for  main  drainage  purposes. 

All  sewers  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Borough  Council  but  the  sewage 
is  taken  into  the  London  County  Council  and  East  Middlesex  systems.  In  a con- 
urbation such  as  Middlesex  it  is  obvious  that  some  central  (damage  authority  is 
necessary  in  order  to  deal  economically  with  the  problem,  hence  in  Middlesex 
the  East  Middlesex  and  West  Middlesex  Drainage  Works  have  been  provided. 

A central  authority  may  be  the  appropriate  organisation  to  deal  with  the  final 
disposal. 

Street  Qeaiising 


Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £18,830.  Rate  in  the  £ 3-192A 

This  matter  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Borough  Council  except  on  Tnuii 
and  Qassified  Roads  where  contributions  are  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  County  Council. 

Greater  powers  in  order  to  eliminate  the  amount  of  Utter  thrown  on  to  the  high- 
ways would  be  helpful  and  it  is  understood  that  legislation  is  proposed. 


Bnrial  Grounds,  Cemetries  and  Crematoria 

There  are  none  at  present  in  use  in  the  Borough. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £43,870.  Rate  in  the  £ 7'436rf. 

The  Borough  Council  have  provided  open  spaces  and  gardens  it  being  their 
policy  to  lay  out  as  gardens  odd  pieces  of  land  not  required  for  other  development. 
Finsbury  Park,  Highgate  Woods  and  Alexandra  Park  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  other  authorities  but  no  differences  have  arisen  between  these  bodies  and  the 
Borough  Council. 

The  Borough  Council  are  at  present  developing  25  acres  of  land  in  the  Borough 
for  playing  facilities  and  propose  to  lay  out  as  public  open  space  a further  2^  acres 
of  land  at  present  occupied  by  temporary  bungalows.  In  addition  the  Borough 
Council  have  recommended  that  part  of  an  area  of  7 acres  of  obsolescent  develop- 
ment be  scheduled  as  public  open  space  subject  to  educational  requirements 
and  have  agreed  that  a disused  railway  line  shall  be  acquired  for  public  open  space. 
No  change  is  suggested. 

Powers  and  Dirties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  (social  centre  only)  £1,245.  Rate  in  the  £ •211d. 

The  Borough  Council  operate  the  Act  by  way  of  a Social  Centre  and  meeting 
place  for  local  organisations. 

A regular  series  of  concerts  is  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  but  this  service  is  operated 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948  (Section  132). 

They  have  also  made  grants  to  local  organisations. 

The  large  and  small  HaUs  at  the  Town  Hall  are  used  extensively  for  social 
functions. 

No  change  is  suggested. 
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Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Estimated  cost  1958-59  Nil. 

Hornsey  has  in  the  main  a dual  system  of  drainage  and  the  surface  water 
sewers  discharge  into  the  watercourses.  Continuous  surveys  are  earned  out  to 
check  that  soil  drainage  is  not  improperly  discharged  into  surface  water  sewers 

thereby  polluting  rivers.  . x.  4. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  various  Conservancy  Catetoent  Boards 
to  take  action  where  it  is  found  that  pollutents  are  being  discharged  into  the  rivers 
or  their  tributaries. 

No  change  is  suggested. 


HOUSING 


Estimated  net  cost  to  the  rate  1958-59  £9,405.  Rate  in  the  £ l-594d. 

Total  rental  income  of  Housing  Revenue  Account  estimated  at  £151, 3UU. 

The  Borough  Council  are  a housing  authority  and  have  provided  a total  of 
2,072  dwellings  comprising; — 


850  pre-war  houses 
236  „ „ flats 

132  post-war  houses 
42  „ „ bungalows 

812  „ „ flats 


2,072 


These  figures  include  173  one-bedroomed  flats.  11  houses  and  42  bungalows 
which  are  utilised  mainly  for  accommodating  elderly  persons. 

They  have  also  provided: — 

18  post-war  shops 
24  pre-war  garages 
42  post-war  garages 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Modernisation  of  pre-war  dwellings 

Pre-war  dwellings  are  now  being  modernised.  The  Borough  Council’s  scheme  at 
present  covers  a total  of  529  houses  on  140  of  which  work  has  been  completed  or 
is  in  hand. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Sale  of  Council  Houses 

Of  the  total  number  of  dwellings  built  by  the  Borough  Council,  32  pre-war  and  7 
post-war  houses  have  been  sold  to  tenants. 

No  change  is  suggested. 


Slum  Clearance 

The  Borough  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his 
public  health  insprectorate.  A programme  of  slum  clearance  has  been  drawn  up 
and  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  under  the  Hou_^g 
Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954  (now  embodied  in  the  Housmg  Act,  1957).  Ttas 
programme  provides  for  the  clearance  of  213  unfit  houses  and  the  rehousmg  of  the 
occupants  in  dwellings  provided  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  work  ts  m h^d. 

Where  individual  unfit  houses  or  parts  of  houses  cannot  be  made  fit  for  human 
habitation,  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  under  the  Closmg  and 
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Demolition  order  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  The  Borough 
Council  accept  responsibility  for  rehousing  displaced  occupants  in  certain  cases. 

The  Borough  is  now  practically  built  up  and  the  Borough  Council’s  housing 
activities  will  be  confined  to  slum  clearance,  the  improvement  of  individual  houses 
and  the  provision  of  further  accommodation  for  elderly  people. 

Up  to  the  31st  December,  1957,  786  families  from  the  Borough  have  been  allo- 
cated accommodation  in  the  New  and  Expanded  Towns.  The  Borough  Council 
pay  subsidy  in  respect  of  227  families  so  transferred  and  these  subsidies  are  estimated 
in  1958-59  to  amount  to  £1,750. 

No  change  is  suggested.  . , 

The  scheme  for  the  movement  of  population  to  New  and  Expanded  Towns  has 
not  substantially  assisted  in  the  Borough  Council’s  housing  problem. 

AssisthBce  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisitioD, 
construction  or  improvement  of  houses 

At  the  31st  March,  1958,  the  Borough  Council  had  advanced  on  mortgage  under 
the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  and  Housing  Acts,  the  sum  of  over  £2,100,000. 
Of  this  amount  just  under  £1,440,000  was  still  outstanding. 

Of  the  above  figures,  £44,262  had  been  advanced  to  the  Hornsey  Housing 
Trust  and  of  this  £21,130  was  outstanding  in  respect  of  50  properties. 

Grants  to  owners  for  the  improvement  of  dwellings  amount  to  £12,199. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Regnlations  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

Systematic  inspections  ate  made  under  the  Housing  Act  to  ascertain  dweUiags 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  but  are  capable  of  repair  at  reasonable  cost. 

An  index  is  maintained  of  all  dwellings  in  the  Borough  showing  the  permitted 
number  of  occupants  for  the  purposes  of  Part  IV  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  Where 
overcrowding  is  deliberately  caused,  statutory  action  is  taken  but  the  present 
housing  shortage  makes  it  impossible  at  present  to  take  systematic  action  to  elinim- 
ate  overcrowding  generally.  The  Borough  Council’s  method  of  allocating  houses 
which  become  available  for  general  letting  ensures  that  the  families  in  most  urgent 
need  are  rehoused  first. 

The  local  Building  Bye-laws  ate  operated  by  the  Borough  Council  without 
any  outside  control.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  all  new  construction  must  comply 
with  the  Building  Bye-laws,  other  national  and  local  Acts  of  Parliament  are  involved. 
Under  existing  arrangements  some  work  can  be  carried  out  without  Bye-law  control 
(e.g.  major  underpinning  work  to  an  existing  building)  and  this  is  regarded  as  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  which  should  be  subject  to  control  or  notification. 

Difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  dangerous  structures.  Existing  legislation 
dealing  with  danger  to  passengers  on  the  public  highway  is  considered  adequate, 
but  where  the  danger  does  not  involve  passengers  on  the  public  highway  action  can 
only  be  taken  by  the  Borough  Council  through  the  court  in  default  of  the  owner 
complying  with  the  Borough  Council’s  notice. 

A more  expeditious  method  of  dealing  with  these  cases  is  of  great  importanee. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(1)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act 

(a)  County  Council  Functions 

(i)  Administered  centrally: — 

(1)  Health  Centres  (if  and  when  provided). 

© Ambulances. 

(3)  Prevention,  Care  and  After  Care. 

(4)  Duties  under  Mental  Treatment  Acts. 
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With  the  exception  of  administration  of  the  Amhulance  Serriee,  County  AdnM- 
istration  is  too  wide  and  too  impersonal  and  has  resulted  in  a policy  which  fails  to  give 
adequate  regard  to  local  needs. 

(ii)  Day  to  day  administration  locally: — 

(1)  Care  of  Mothers  and  young  children  including  dental  care. 

(2)  Midwifery  Service. 

(3)  Health  Visitors. 

(4)  Home  Nursing. 

(5)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

(6)  Home  Help  Service. 

These  services  are  administered  by  an  Area  Health  Committee  representing 
the  Boroughs  of  Tottenham  and  Hornsey  (joint  population  226,000)  but  the  Local 
Area  Health  Committee  is  a mere  rubber  stamp  having  little  or  no  influeMe  on  poh^ 
The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  acted  as  Area  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Boroughs  of  Tottenham  and  Hornsey  since  the  National  Health  Service  Act  came 
into  force.  The  present  arrangement  is  that  his  time  shall  be  divided  as  to  Mty 
per  cent,  for  the  County  Council,  thirty  per  cent  for  the  Borough  of  Tottenham 

and  twenty  per  cent,  for  the  Borough  of  Hornsey.  u n..  fin-,. 

In  1953  the  County  Council  demanded  that  then  share  should  be  fifty-one 
per  cent.  Both  Boroughs  objected  strongly  and  the  arrangement  has  not  yet  been 
altered  but  the  object  of  the  County  CouncU  in  putting  forward  such  a dein^d 
was  quite  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  securing  control  of  the  Borough  Medical 

Officer’s  services.  _ . 

The  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a part-time  Medical  Officer 
is  not  one  desired  by  the  Borough  Council  but  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
personal  health  services  to  the  County  Council  is  was  intimated  that  the  toister 
of  Health  would  be  unlikely  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a full  bine  Otteer. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  personal  health  services  including  the  School  Hemtn 
Service  should  be  transferrred  to  the  Borough  Council.  Experience  shows  that  there 
is  a far  higher  expenditure  where  control  is  remote,  but  if  the  work  were  to  be  integrated 
with  the  Borough  Council’s  functions  it  could  be  carried  out  far  more  economic^. 
At  present,  all  buildings  are  maintained  by  the  central  authority,  whereas  there  is  a 
delegation  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings. 


(h)  Hospital  Functions 

Satisfactory  liaison  with  the  local  Hospital  Management  Committee  is  obtained 
by  service  of  Members  of  the  Borough  Council  on  the  Hospital  Management 
Committee  and  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  being  a member  of  the 
Consultants  Medical  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Group. 

This  is  a matter  for  wider  control  and  no  change  is  suggested. 


(c)  Practitioner,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Services. 

These  are  managed  hy  the  Middlesex  Executive  Council  upon  which  the  Borough 
Council  have  no  representative.  Some  liaison  is  obtained  by  the  Borough  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  attending  liaison  committees  which  have  been  set  up  upon  recom- 
mendations in  Government  Circulars  and  issuing  periodic  circular  letters  to  medical 
practitioners  regarding  local  authority  services.  ^ 

Administration  by  one  Executive  Councii  for  the  whole  of  Middlesex  is  too 
impersonal  and  it  is  considered  that  administration  should  run  parallel  with  the  personal 
health  services. 
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(2)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  are  administered  directly  by  the  County  Council,  with  no  local  delegation 

^“SSrAuthorised  Officers  of  the  County  CouncU  have  local  Officers  but  they 
are  and  controlled  from  the  Central  County  Offices. 

A common  County  poUcy  is  not  always  best  suited  to  local  needs. 

(31  Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
la)  Borough  CouncU’s  functions.-Statutory  action  under  Section  47  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act  {removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  m need  of  care  and  atten- 
tt"nvoled^^^^^  every  effort  has  been  taken  to  reUeve  the  adverse  condi- 

tions  under  which  old  people  are  sometunesfomd  to  be  living. 

The  Boroueh  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  acted  as  the  local  co-ordmatmg 
officer  in  ensuring  that  the  services  provided  to  old  people  are  made  available 
in  cases  of  need  a^d,  to  assist  the  hospital  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  beds  in  the 
Geriatric  Wards,  environmental  reports  are  suppUed  m some  instances  on  patients 

awaiting  admission.  , ^ j , 

Burials  are  arranged  under  Section  50  wherever  a death  occurs  and  where  no 
satisfactory  arrangements  are  made  by  the  relatives  or  any  other  person. 

(b)  County  Council  functions. — ^These  functions  are  administered  centrally 
with  no  local  delegation.  An  Area  Welfare  Officer  has  his  office  in  a neighbouring 
Borough  and  is  responsible  for  these  services.  There  is  no  welfare  home  in  the 
Borough  and  it  is  usually  a very  long  time  after  application  before  cases  are  admitted. 

Homes  are  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  Borough  making  visiting 
difficult.  There  is  a shortage  of  accommodation  and  loss  of  personal  contact  due 

to  remote  control.  . . , 

For  many  years  the  Borough  Council  have  pursued  a policy  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  old  people  and  have  made  substantial  grants  to  the  Hornsey  Old  People’s 
Welfare  Committee. 

There  should  be  a transfer  of  functions  to  the  Borough  Council. 


(4)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Apart  from  the  statutory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  by  local  general  medical 
practitioners,  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  cases  is  obtained  from;— 

(1)  Infectious  disease  hospitals  who  notify  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  ot 
Health  of  aH  admissions  and  discharges  of  Hornsey  patients. 

(2)  Weekly  returns  from  schools  to  the  School  Medical  Officer. 

(3)  Reports  from  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service  who  send  to  the 
Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  copies  of  all  their  reports  on  specimens 
submitted  from  Hornsey  patients. 

Cases  are  visited  by  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  other  steps  taken  to  limit 
spread  of  infection  are : — 

(1)  Home  isolation  or  removal  to  hospital  of  patients. 

(2)  Current  and  terminal  disinfection. 

(3)  Exclusion  from  occupation  of  patient  and  contacts  as  appropriate. 

(4)  Tracing  source  of  infection. 

(5)  Where  outbreaks  occur  in  schools,  the  school  medical  and  nursing  staff 
conduct  investigations  at  the  school. 

The  division  of  control  Is  bound  to  lead  to  delay  and  unnecessary  duplication, 
but  in  this  Borough  good  liaison  exists  as  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is 
also  Area  and  School  Medical  Officer.  This  may  not  always  exist. 
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(5)  Care  of  Children 

Administered  centrally  by  the  County  Council  with  no  local  delegation  of  functions. 
An  Area  Children’s  Officer,  with  office  in  a neighbouring  Borough,  is  responsible 
for  this  service  in  the  Borough. 

There  is  loss  of  personal  contact  due  to  remote  control. 

In  dealing  with  children  there  is  necessity  for  the  personal  touch  and  there  should 
be  a transfer  of  functions  to  the  Borough  Council. 

(6)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  is  a County  Council  function  with  local  day  today  administration  by  the  Aim 
Health  Committee.  It  follows  the  general  line  of  functions  administered  by  the  Coun^ 
CouncU  and  the  service  could,  with  advantage,  be  administered  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(7)  Health  Education 

Health  Education  is  carried  out  by  both  the  Borough  and  County  Councils,  the 
former  acting  under  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1936,  and  the  latter  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946.  The  nature  of  this  education  is  generally  the  same  and 
could  be  more  satisfactorily  carried  out  wholly  by  the  Borough  Council. 

There  should  be  a transfer  of  functions  to  the  Borough  Council. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

The  County  Council  are  the  planning  authority  but  delegate  functions  to  the 

Borough  Council.  ^ 

The  present  set-up  is  wasteful  because  every  apphcation  has  to  be  sent  by  tiie 
Borough  Council  to  the  County  Council.  It  is  then  recorded  and  sent  back  again, 
a great  waste  of  administrative  effort,  especially  as  it  is  practic^y  ^1  non-protetive. 
Very  few  indeed  of  the  appUcations  received  locally  are  dealt  with  by  the  County 
Council,  therefore  from  a practical  point  of  view  the  Borough  Council  are  the  plan- 
ning authority.  There  is  undue  interference  in  the  administrative  operation  ot 
an  approved  scheme.  It  is  logical,  and  in  fact  desirable,  that  there  should  be  an 
area  planning  authority  in  order  to  deal  with  the  overall  policy,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  County  Council  should  not  act  in  that  capacity 
be  to  lay  down  tbe  broad  outlines  and  leave  local  authorities  to  get  on  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  scheme  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister. 

The  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  are  of  the  Mme  0P™»”. 
and  the  views  expressed  in  their  memorandum  of  evidence  are  fully  endorsed  by  the 

Borough  Council.  ^ r-x.  i.  • 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Borough  Council  that  large  numbers  of  factones  and  busi- 
ness premises  in  the  London  area  should  be  closed  and  cleared.  The  problem  is 
related  to  housing  but  the  object  in  sending  people  to  the  New  and  Expanded 
Towns  is  largely  defeated  by  the  fact  that  where  a busmep,  together  with  workpeople, 
is  transferred  the  premises  are  immediately  re-occupied. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improyement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 
Bridges 

All  work  on  district  roads  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Boroi^  Council. 
With  regard  to  classified  roads,  the  highways  authority  is  the  County  Council  who 
share  the  cost  of  the  work  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  All 
work  of  maintenance  and  improvement  on  these  roads  is  carried  out  by  he  oroug 
Council  under  an  agreement  with  the  County  Council.  Many  traffic  routes  are  used 
by  through  traffic  and  therefore  some  part  of  the  cost  of  mamtenance  should  be 
bome  centrally. 
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Estimates  for  maintenance  and  minor  improvements  are  submitted  to  the 
County  Engineer  every  December,  and  the  only  control  exercised  by  the  County 

Council  is  the  total  amount  of  money  issued.  r*,.  »«■■  ■ * 

On  Trunk  Roads  the  Borough  Coimcil  are  agents  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  arrangement  works  well.  _ 

No  criticism  is  made  of  present  arrangements  and  no  change  is  suggested. 


Street  Lighting 

Estimated  net  cost  1958-59  £31.095.  Rate  in  the  £ 5-270tf. 

All  this  work  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Borough  Council,  except  on 
Trunk  Roads  where  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  improvement  and  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses,  and  Private 
Street  Works 

All  these  items  are  dealt  with  locally  and  no  difSculties  arise. 

No  change  is  suggested. 


Parking  Places 

These  require  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  the 
Police  but  liaison  with  the  Borough  Council  is  excellent. 

At  the  same  time  the  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  in  regard 
to  parking  needs  revision  in  order  to  give  the  local  authority  greater  powers  to  control 
parking  in  streets,  in  particular  the  parking  of  lorries  overnight. 


Road  Safety 

This  work  is  advisory.  The  Borough  Council  have  established  a R.oad  Safety 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  various  organisations. 

No  change  is  suggested. 

Bus  Shelters 

These  can  be  provided  by  the  Transport  Authority  of  the  Local  Authority.  This 
should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Transport  Authority. 


GENERAL 

The  present  system  of  delegation  in  regard  to  Education.  Health  and  Planning 
means: — 

1.  Remoteness  of  control. 

2.  Loss  of  personal  touch. 

3.  Duplication  of  work. 

4.  Delay. 

5.  Additional  administrative  cost. 

6.  Apathy  amongst  general  public. 

7.  Reluctance  of  suitable  persons  to  offer  themselves  for  election  as  members 
of  the  local  authority  and  difiSculty  in  obtaining  staff. 

It  is  believed  that  these  weaknesses  would  disappear  on  direct  conferment  of 
powers. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  itself,  as  early  as  April.  1952.  reahsing  the 
growing  sense  offrustration  in  the  County  Districts  and  perceiving  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  work  was  producing  delay  and  causing  unnecessary  expense  to  the  ratepayer, 
set  up  a special  Committee  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  suggest  improvements 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  legislation.  The  County  District  Councils 
were  prepared  to  acept  such  an  arrangement  pending  the  introduction  of  Local 
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Government  legislation  conferring  powers  on  them  directly.  The  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  County  Council  in  October,  1954.  At  that  time  there  appeared  every 
prospect  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference  which 
would  have  given  greater  freedom  to  District  Councils  would  be  put  into  effect 
but  in  1955  the  whole  matter  was  dropped  by  the  County  Council  with  no  explana- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  attitude  of  the  County  Council  against  a freer  interpreta- 
tion of  delegation  has  markedly  hardened. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  Royal  Commission  will  have  regard 
to  local  services  not  included  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  but  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Weights  and  Measures,  Milk  and  Dairies, 
Shops  (Employment  of  Young  Children)  and  Registration  of  Nursing  Homes, 
the  Borough  Council  would  reiterate  the  views  they  have  expressed  in  relation  to 
the  services  already  mentioned. 

Town  Hall, 

Crouch  End,  N.8, 

June,  1958. 


APPENDIX 


Supplementary  information  for  memorandum  of  evidence  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  lamdon 


1.  Statistics  regarding  the  Borough. 

Population  (mid  1957)  96,890 

Area  2,872  acres 

Rateable  Value,  1st  April,  1958  £1,483,452 

Rates  1958-59  16s.  in  £. 

2.  The  rates  levied  for  the  past  nine  years  and  the  current  year  have  been  as 


follows: — 


Year  to 
31ji  March 

Corporation 

Services 

County  Council 
and  Other 

Total  Rate 

1950 

4 - 

3-658 

Precepting 
Authorities 
11  - 8-342 

16  - 

0 

1951 

4 - 

2-402 

12  - 7-598 

16  - 

10 

1952 

4 - 

2-266 

13  - 1-734 

17  - 

4 

1953 

4 - 

1-717 

13  - 4-283 

17  - 

6 

1954 

4 - 

2-537 

16  - 3-463 

20  - 

6 

1955 

4 - 

0-844 

16  - 1-156 

20  - 

2 

1956 

4 - 

6-131 

14  - 11-869 

19  - 

6 

1957 

3 - 

8-628 

10  - 1-372 

13  - 

10 

1958 

3 - 

5-324 

11  - 10-676 

15  - 

4 

1959 

3 - 

8-459 

12  - 3-541 

16  - 

0 

3.  The  Corporation’s  gross  expenditure  for  their  own  rate  fund  services  is 
in  the  order  of  over  £|  million  per  annum,  and  the  net  amount  charged  to  the  rate 
some  £J  million  per  annum.  The  total  general  rate  levied  is  of  the  order  of  £1,130,000 
for  1958-59. 

4.  For  the  year  1958-59  the  rateable  value  per  head  of  population  (mid  1957) 
is  £15  6s.  2d.,  and  the  rate  levied  £11  13r.  lOd.  per  head  of  population.  Whilst 
comparisons  for  the  current  year  are  not  yet  available,  for  the  previous  year,  1957-58, 
the  rate  levied  per  head  of  population  which  was  £1 1 4r.  lOd.,  was  the  lowest  in 
the  County. 

.5  The  loan  debt  of  the  Corporation  at  31st  March,  1958,  was  £3,818,778, 
ofwhich  £3,553,323  was  in  respect  of  Housing,  and  advances  under  the  Small 
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DweUings  Acquisition  and  Housing  Acts,  and  £209,819  in  respect  of  advances 
where  the  annual  charges  are  reimbursed  by  other  bote 

The  total  debt  per  head  of  the  population  was  £37  5s.  Od.,  and  per  £ of  the 

rateable  value — £2  8^.  Sd.  , rec  ^ 

The  amount  of  debt  which  gives  rise  to  a rate  charge  was  £55,636  only  and  in 
respect  of  this  amount  per  head  of  the  population  was  £0  lls.  6d.  This  figure  is 
easdy  the  lowest  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  is  amongst  the  lowest  in  the  whole 

6 The  Corporation’s  main  grant  aided  service  is  Housmg.  _ 

?■  By  a poHcy  of  discharging  debt  relating  to  non-revenue  producmg  services, 
whenever  the^portunity  has  arisen,  the  Corporation  have  acMeved  a position  of 
strength  which  enables  them  to  face  the  prospect  of  future  developments 
with  equanimity. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Southgate  Borough  Council 


PART  I— STATISTICS 


The  following  are  some  statistics  relating  to  the  Borough: — 
Population  (Registrar  General’s  1957  Estimate)  . . 

Area 

Rateable  Value  at  31st  March,  1958 
Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population 
General  Rate  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1959 
Estimated  product  of  a Penny  Rate  for  General  Rate 

in  1958-59  

Number  of  Rated  Assessments  at  1st  April,  1957  . . 


71,250 
3,765  acres 
£1,449,980 
£20  Is.  Od. 

16r.  \Qd.  in  the  £ 

£5,870 

25,252 


PART  II 

The  outline  evidence  which  follows  is  given  under  the  heads  asked  for  in  paragraph 
4 of  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  the  Mayor;  and  is  confined  to  the  Services /Fimctions  set  out  in  Appendix 
B to  that  letter. 


EDUCATION 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others) ; 

(i)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  is  the  Council  of  the  Excepted  District  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  Act,  1944)  of  Southgate  and  exercises  certain  educational 
functions  for  and  in  respect  of  the  Borough  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Southgate  Education  (Divisional  Administration)  Scheme  1945 
and  the  Southgate  (Further  Education)  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration,  1950. 
(These  Schemes  are  substantially  in  common  form  for  each  of  the  16  Excepted 
Districts  in  Middlesex).  As  required  by  the  schemes,  the  Borough  Coundl  has 
appointed  an  Education  Committee  (consisting  of  20  members  of  the  Borough 
Council,  8 co-opted  members  with  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  education 
and  2 members  appointed  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council).  The  day-to-day 
work  is  carried  out  by  Sub-Committees  of  the  Education  Committee.  The  Borough 
Education  Ofiicer  and  his  staff  are  employees  of  the  County  Council  and  not  of  the 
Borough  Council. 

Maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  playing  fields  is  carried  out  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Borough  Council’s  officers  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (made  under 
the  1945  Scheme)  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council. 

(i)  The  main  defects  encountered  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  The  Schemes  depend  for  their  success  or  otherwise  on  the  amount  of 
delegation  allowed  to  the  Borough  Council  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  two 
authorities  carry  out  their  respective  roles.  The  delegation  is  subject  to  the 
rules,  regulations  and  financial  control  of  the  County  Council.  In  addition, 
of  course  the  Borough  Council  has  to  impose  its  own  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
duties  carried  out  under  the  scheme  of  delegation.  'The  Borough  Council 
feels  that  this  duplication  of  regulations  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  tight 
control  exercised  by  the  County  Council  does  not  allow  nearly  enough  latitude 
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L -n  rr\s  r<-mnril  The  whole  schemes  are  thus  far  too  inflexible  and  give 

(ii)  Financial  Control  ^ ^ ^ school  by  school,  six  months 

Estimates  have  to  be  prepar^^^^^ 

before  the  beriming  j^i^g  Divisional  Executives  greater  freedom 

s;“;  sraLsr./— r h.,.  »«.»*  <*.» » «™. 

but  never  applied. 

(.iii)  Disputes.  ;«  the  Scheme  by  the  provision  that  the  Borough 

Coun'SuXappeluo^heMimsteri^^^^^ 

has,  terough  ^®®g^“^g^y°“age*when  the  Minister  of  Education  refused  to 
fdknmrXn  Kro^^^  Council  and  the  County  Council 
Sited for  the  first  holder  of  the  post  of 
Borough  Education  Officer. 

Grli  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  recruiting  staff  on  the  salary  scales 

aStiToYsteffToi^^^  of  the  County  Council  (instead  of  the 
Borough  Council)  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 

IT  An  analysis  of  any  defects  wMch  the  Council  see  in  the  present  ^rangeinents 
^f  ffie  extenio  whieh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area, 
hi  One  disturbing  feature  about  the  present  method  is  the  practice  that  has 
® ^ i derkions  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  or  by  the  Borough 
CoTciXiog  reversed  b^a  Chairman  of  a County  Sub-Committee  who  could  not 
.rjwv  have  the  local  knowledge  that  the  Members  who  had  considered  the  item 
focally  would  have.  This  use  of  executive  power  by  Ch^men  of  Comnuttees  of  the 
Sy  cLicl  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Borough  Council  and  is  itself  an  ad- 
mission that  the  administrative  area  of  the  County  Counml  is  too  large  for  the 
Education  Service  to  be  properly  administered  by  the  usual  Committee  procedure. 

(ii)  The  Council  is  unanimous  in  considering  that  it  should  have  full  confer- 
ment of  all  powers  direct  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  not  delegation  from  the 
County  Council. 

(iii)  The  Council  should  have  full  control  of  the  Education  staff  who  should  be 
appointed  by  and  to  the  service  of  the  Borough  Council. 

(iv)  The  Council  should  have  full  financial  control  over  the  services  which  it 
administered. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Couuctt  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 

In  any  re-organisation  of  Local  Government  the  Borough  CouncU  shoffid  toe 
the  education  powers  directly  conferred  and  that  small  part  of  the  Education 
Service  which  is  regional  rather  than  Borough  in  aspect  should  be  adn^stered  by 
a regional  organisation  of  neighbouring  Authorities  who  should  appomt  represen- 
tatives from  themselves  on  to  the  regional  body.  The  Council  is  strongly  opposed 
any  suggestion  for  any  ad  hoc  committee  organisation  in  Education  at  any  stage. 
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Agricultural  Education 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

ib)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encoimtered. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  are  at  present  no  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 

agricultural  education  within  the  Borough. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied 
Not  applicable. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  A description  of  id)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

ib)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

id)  The  Youth  Employment  Service  is  not  administered  by  the  Borough  Council 
but  directly  by  the  County  Council.  Delegation  of  powers  is  not  legally  possible 
at  present  as  these  powers  are  not  delegated  under  the  Education  Acts.  The  South* 
gate  Youth  Employment  Committee  is  composed  as  follows: — 

Three  representatives  of  the  County  Coimcil 
Three  representatives  of  the  Divisional  Executive 
Three  representatives  of  the  Teaching  Service 
Five  representatives  of  Employers 
Five  representatives  of  Employees 
Twa  Ex-officio  members 
Two  Co-opted  members 

ib)  This  Committee  has  no  power  to  appoint  the  Officers,  has  no  control  over 
expenditure  and  its  duties  are  largely  advisory  and  consist  of  receiving  a Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Youth  Employment  Officer.  The  salary  paid  to  the  Youth 
Employment  Officer  has  been  the  source  of  friction  between  the  Southgate  Youth 
Employment  Coinmittee  and  the  County  Council  for  some  years,  resulting  recently 
in  a protest  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 

of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  Youth  Employment  Service  should  be  administered  by  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil and  not  by  the  remote  County  Council. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

The  present  law  should  be  amended  to  that  the  Borough  Council  should  be 
the  Authority  for  Youth  Employment  in  the  area. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  an  open  air  swimming  bath  at  Bairowell 
Green.  This  is  open  to  the  public  during  day-light  hours  in  the  summer  season,  and 
for  a short  period  in  the  mornings  during  the  winter  for  all-the-year-round  swimmers. 

The  Borough  Council  acquired  before  the  war  a site  for  the  erection  of  an  indoor 
public  swimming  bath  but  owing  to  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure,  no  plans 
have  yet  been  considered. 

An  indoor  swimming  bath  for  the  use  of  school  children  and  youth  organisations 
has  been  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  at  Bowes  Road.  This  bath  is 
available  both  summer  and  winter,  chiefly  for  instruction  purposes. 

There  has  been  no  need  for  the  Council  to  provide  washhouses. 


n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  locfd  government  in  the  area. 

The  lack  of  an  indoor  swimming  bath  available  to  the  general  public  all  the  year 
round  is  a defect.  This  state  of  affairs  must  be  expected  to  continue,  however,  until 
the  financial  climate  improves.  The  defect  is  not  one,  therefore,  in  the  organisation 
of  local  government  in  the  area;  but  arises  from  the  necessity  at  the  present  time  of 
a rigidly  controlled  system  of  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  capital  moneys. 


TTT.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

Nil 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(i>)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  responsibility  for  control  of  the  main  watercourses  forming  the  River 
Lee  system  is  that  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  Under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  the  Borough  Council  has  certain  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to 
nuisances  arising  from  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds.  These  powers  are  exer- 
cised in  the  main  by  the  Ihiblic  Health  Department. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  a number  of  powers  conferred  by  Part  V 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  streams 
not  being  part  of  the  main  river  system  of  the  River  Lee. 

(б)  There  appear  to  be  no  defects  in  the  present  arrangements. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 
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III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(h)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council’s  arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  function  are  as 
follows: — 

Disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles  is  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Health  Department. 

Where  the  use  of  a steam  disinfector  is  necessary,  the  articles  are  conveyed  by  the 
Council  to  the  North  Middlesex  Hospital  Aimexe  and  are  put  through  the  steam 
disinfector  there  by  a member  of  the  hospital  staff.  The  Council  pays  the  North- 
West  Regional  Hospital  Board  for  this  service. 

(b)  No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  dne  to  defects  in  the 
organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Nil. 

ITT.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Nil. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(h)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(u)  The  main  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  Trade  Efiiueuts  are  carried  out 
by  the  Main  Drainage  Department  of  the  Middlesex  Coimty  Council  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  ultimate  treatment  of  the  waste.  Since  the  discharge  of  efi0uent  may 
have  serious  material  effect  on  the  sewers  themselves  it  is  usual  for  trade  effluent 
agreements  to  be  tripartite  between  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the  local  author- 
ity and  the  owners  of  the  premises  concerned.  To  date  no  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  in  this  Borough  hut  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  be  rectified  in  the 
near  future  at  the  behest  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  In  this  work  it  is 
envisaged  that  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department  will  work  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  Public  Health  Department. 

(b)  Since  no  agreements  have  so  far  been  entered  into  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
assess  whether  there  are  any  defects  in  the  arrangements. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangments  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  dne  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 
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m.  An  outline  of  any  Tiews  the  Council  may  have  on  hotv  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  abore  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  has  an  agreement  with  the  Tottenham  Group  Hospital 
Management  Committee  under  which  bodies  of  deceased  persons  are  taken  to  the 
mortuary  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  General  Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.15. 

This  arrangement  has  been  in  operation  since  1946  and  was  originally  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Coroner  for  East  Middlesex. 

The  Borough  Council’s  own  mortuary  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall  has  not  been 
used  as  such  since  the  commencement  of  the  above  mentioned  arrangement. 

(i)  No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

H.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

in.  An  ontline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 


Public  Conveniences 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  and  control  three  public  sanitary 
conveniences  through  the  Public  Health  Committee.  The  Borough  Engineer  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  conveniences  and  the  staff  employed  therein. 

Two  of  the  conveniences  are  sited  in  Palmers  Green,  one  at  The  Triangle, 
the  centre  of  the  main  shopping  area,  the  other  in  the  North  Circular  Road  at  the 
junction  with  Green  Lanes.  These  conveniences  are  attended  from  7.0  a.m.  until 

II. 0  p.m.  Monday  to  Saturday  and  from  8.0  a.m.  until  7.0  p.m.  on  Sunday.  The 
Convenience  at  North  Circular  Road  remains  permanently  open,  in  part  to  accom- 
modate through  traffic. 

The  third  public  convenience  is  situated  in  Winchmore  Hill  adjacent  to  the 
main  thoroughfare  and  shops,  and  remains  permanently  open,  the  ladies’  section 
being  attended  from  9.0  a.m.  until  5.0  p.m.  daily. 

The  usual  washing  facilities  are  available  at  all  the  above  public  conveniences. 

By  agreements  made  in  1932,  the  Borough  Council  contributed  towards  the 
capital  cost  incurred  by  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Executive’s  predecessors 
in  providing  increased  and  larger  lavatory  accommodation  for  public  use  and  con- 
venience at  Southgate  and  Oakwood  Underground  Stations,  respectively. 

A number  of  urinals,  made  available  by  the  owners  for  the  convenience  of  the 
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general  public  but  forming  part  of  Licenced  Public  Houses,  are  cleansed  daily  by 
the  Council’s  street  orderlies  as  part  of  their  normal  duties. 

(b)  No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Nil. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 
Nil. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(fl)  Refuse  collection  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council.  A 
weekly  service  is  maintained,  with  additional  collections  from  shops  and  other 
business  premises  as  requested.  The  Boroughis  divided  in  to  eight  areas;  the 
collection  work  in  each  area  is  completed  by  a team  of  one  driver/loader  and  four 
loaders. 

The  single  round  system  is  operated,  each  team  having  a definite  daily  task, 
which  they  are  expected  to  complete  at  all  times  of  the  year  irrespective  of  weather 
conditions,  quantity,  or  weight  of  refuse.  Each  vehicle  is  fitted  with  a trailer  for 
paper  and  other  salvage.  The  vehicles  are  modem  large  capacity  ground  loaders. 

The  method  of  collection  is  for  each  team  to  commence  working  at  the  start  of 
the  week  at  the  furthest  point  in  their  respective  areas  from  the  refuse  disposal 
works  and  work  towards  the  works,  completing  the  area  in  five  working  days.  No 
gangers  are  employed;  a foreman  is  responsible  for  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
collection  service.  In  addition  to  normal  refuse  collection,  a weekly  collection  of 
paper  from  shops  is  carried  out,  employing  a vehicle  with  driver  and  one  loader. 

A special  request  service  for  the  removal  of  old  furniture,  water  tanks,  coal 
bunkers  and  other  bulky  articles,  too  large  for  the  normal  refuse  collection  vehicles, 
is  operated.  This  service  is  extensively  used  and  is  free  of  charge. 

Charges  for  the  collection  of  Trade  Refuse  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Once  weekly  collection  (unlimited  number 

of  bins)  . . . . . . . . . . £1  per  annum 

{b)  Extra  collections  . . . . . . . . Ij.  per  bin 

(c)  Clearance  of  large  accumulations  on 

request  . . . . . . . . . . Cost  of  Collection 

The  fleet  of  collection  vehicles  is  as  follows : — 

3 Karrier  Dual-Tip  Rear  Loaders 
2 Karrier  Barrier  Loaders 

1 S.D.  Fore  and  Aft  Rear  Loader 

2 S.D.  Moving  Floor  Rear  Loaders 

1 Austin  5-ton  Lorry  (Paper  collection  from  shops) 

1 Bedford  2-ton  Lorry  (Special  collections) 

2 Scammell  Mechanical  Horses  with  trailer  bodies  as  spare  vehicles 

and  for  seasonal  work. 
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The  maintenance  and  repair  of  vehicles  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  s mechanics, 
overhauls  to  any  extent  being  within  the  scope  of  the  workshop. 

Refuse  Disposal  from  1907  until  1924  was  by  direct  mcmeratton.  During  1924 
a complete  reorganisation  to  separation,  salvage  and  incineration  was  effected.  The 
system  proved  economical,  and  made  possible  the  recovery  of  salvage  to  the  value 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The  system  was  in  operation  until  31st  December, 
1957. 

Because  of  complaints  received  from  residents  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Works, 
and  the  difSculty  in  securing  labour  to  run  the  plant  because  of  bad  working  con- 
ditions, the  Council  decided  to  discontinue  incineration,  and  to  convert  the  ex- 
isting works  to  a transfer  depot  for  the  bulk  transport  of  refuse  to  tipping  sites  in 
Hertfordshire. 

This  arrangement  conforms  with  modem  conception  ot  refuse  disposal,  re- 
duces nuisance  to  a minimum,  makes  better  working  conditions  for  employees, 
and  allows  salvage  of  saleable  materials  to  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 
When  the  conversion  of  the  old  works  has  been  completed,  the  unloading  of  local 
collection  vehicles,  mechanical  and  manual,  extraction  of  salvage  and  reloading  of 
the  refuse  into  bulk  transporters  will  be  carried  out  entirely  within  enclosed  buildings, 
thus  preventing  the  dissemination  of  dust  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works. 

For  some  years  to  come,  the  transport  of  refuse  from  depot  to  tip,  and  the 
provision  of  tipping  space  will  be  by  contract.  The  Contractor  will  be  required  to 
provide  vehicles  of  a type  and  size  approved  by  the  Council,  and  to  conform  to  the 
various  regulations  and  requirements  laid  down  for  the  tipping  of  refuse. 

Details  of  refuse  disposal  for  1957  are  as  follows:— 


Tons 

House  and  Trade  Refuse 

16,300 

Paper  and  other  salvage 

1,800 

Large  and  bulky  materials  . . 

200 

Street  Sweepings 

1,300 

Gully  Sludge 

400 

Income  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  salvaged  amounted  to  £14,309.  Number 
of  Rated  Assessments : 25,252. 

(b)  Defects  encountered.  Refuse  Collection— no  specific  defects  have  been 
encountered. 

Refuse  Disposal — as  a future  policy  the  transport  of  refuse  from  transfer  depot 
to  tip  should  be  by  Council  vehicles. 

Contractors  are  solely  concerned  with  the  profit  motive,  resulting  in  overloading 
of  vehicles  with  consequent  unreliability.  To  enable  salvage  operations  to  be  success- 
ful it  is  necessary  for  refuse  to  pass  through  the  transfer  plant  at  a uniform  rate. 
This  requires  spreading  the  loading  of  bulk  transporters  throughout  the  working 
day  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  This  state  of  affairs  is  rarely  attained  by  a Contractor. 
Our  present  experience  is  that  vehicles  will  bunch,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
three  vehicles  in  for  loading  at  the  same  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Couneil  own  their  own  tip  at  Hertingfordbury, 
Herts.,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  considered  advantageous  for  them  to  use  it 
on  a large  scale : hence  disposal  by  contract.  The  Council  owning  its  own  tip  cannot 
be  forced  into  paying  high  disposal  charges  in  the  event  of  tipping  space  becoming 
short. 


H.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

None. 
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in.  An  outline  of  any  Tiews  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

None. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
I,  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  aboTe  irrespecfive  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  serrice  (either  alone  or  with  others) ; 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  these  functions  which  are  carried 
out  jointly  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health,  the  Borough 
Engineer  being  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  new  buildings  and  structural  alterations, 
and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  sanitation  and  fittings  to  existing  buildings. 
There  is  close  co-operation  between  the  two  departments. 

(б)  No  defects  have  been  encountered  with  the  present  arrangements. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects  in 
the  organisation  of  local  government  in  area. 

Nil. 

in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

Nil. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  sewerage  of  the  district  is  carried  out  on  the  separate  system  and  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council.  Surface  water  sewers  discharge  direct  to 
streams  while  soil  sewers  converge  in  the  main  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Borough,  where  they  discharge  into  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council’s  sewers. 
Thence  the  sewage  is  carried  to  the  East  Middlesex  (“  Deephams  ”)  Sewage  Purifica- 
tion Works  for  treatment.  This  works  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  Works  are  in  hand  at  present  to  extend  the  trunk  sewers  feeding 
this  works.  These  trunk  sewers  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council, 
intercepting  as  they  cross  the  Borough,  several  of  the  local  sewers.  In  certain  small 
boundary  areas  agreements  exist  with  adjoining  authorities  for  passing  sewage  from 
this  Borough  into  their  sewerage  systems. 

(б)  There  are  no  defects  in  the  present  organisation  of  this  work  and  provided 
that  the  new  trunk  sewers  are  dealt  with  by  the  County  it  is  felt  that  the  future 
scheme  will  not  give  rise  to  any  either. 

H,  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 
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m.  An  onfline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 
be  remedied. 

Not  applicable. 


Street  Cleansing 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  This  service  is  organised  on  the  single  beat  system,  the  district  being  divided 
as  follows: — 

(1)  7 shopping  area  beats,  each  receiving  at  least  daily  sweeping 

(2)  19  beats  each  totalling  approximately  4 miles  of  streets,  the  frequency 
of  sweeping  depending  on  the  class  of  road. 

The  establishment  of  manual  street  orderlies  is  29,  allovving  one  man  for  each 
section  and  three  additional  men  available  to  cover  absenteeism.  The  work  of  the 
manual  orderlies  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  two  Mechanical  Sweeper /Collectors 
The  mechanical  sweepers  each  complete  about  20  sweeping  miles  per  working 
day.  At  this  rate  of  work,  the  two  machines  cover  a considerable  part  of  the  district 
twice  weekly,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  cul-de-sacs,  once  weekly. 

Employing  both  manual  and  mechanical  sweepers,  the  following  frequency 
of  service  is  attained : — 


At  least  once  daily  

Miles  of 
road 
6 

Three  to  five  times  weekly  sweeping 

21 

Twice  weekly  sweeping 

50 

Once  weekly  sweeping 

6 

Less  than  once  weekly 

Nil 

The  shopping  areas  are  also  swept  on  Saturday  mornings. 

The  manual  sweepers  are  visited  several  times  daily  by  a pick-up  vehicle  to 
which  the  sweepings  are  transferred. 

With  the  advent  of  the  mechanical  sweeper/collectors,  the  standard  of  clean- 
liness of  the  roads  throughout  the  district  improved  considerably  and  has  been 
maintained,  in  spite  of  the  very  poor  quality  generally  of  the  manpower  attracted 
to  the  cleansing  service.  The  machines  have  proved  particularly  suitable  for  the 
rapid  clearing  of  leaves  during  the  autumn,  and  again  for  the  picking  up  of  shingle 
after  gritting  as  a result  of  snow  and  frost  on  the  roads. 

Chemical  treatment  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  has  become  a feature  of  the 
department’s  work  in  the  spring  and  late  autumn.  The  street  orderlies  are  supplied 
with  canisters  containing  chemical  in  powder  form  for  spot  application  and  the 
treatment  of  deep  rooted  weeds,  and  where  the  growth  is  excessive,  the  chemical 
is  applied  in  liquid  form  using  a portable  spraying  unit  mounted  on  a suitable  vehicle. 
The  degree  of  success  of  this  method  of  destroying  weeds,  unfortunately,  depends 
to  a large  extent  on  fairly  dry  weather  prevailing  for  several  days  after  the  application 
of  the  weed  kiUer,  and  it  follows  that  the  effectiveness  of  a day’s  spraying  can  be 
nullified  by  a following  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

About  100  litter  bins  of  the  type  fixed  to  lamp  columns  are  sited  throughout 
the  district,  principally  at  ’bus  stops,  and  these  are  emptied  by  the  street  orderlies 
in  the  course  of  their  normal  work. 

There  are  approximately  5,350  surface  water  gullies  to  be  cleansed,  and  this 
work  is  carried  out  by  a Scammell  Articulated  Gully/Cesspool  Emptier.  The 
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gullies  are  emptied  and  re-sealed  three  times  a year.  The  machine  is  also  em- 
ployed for  an  average  of  six  hours  a week  on  the  emptying  of  cesspools  serving 
isolated  properties  in  the  Cockfosters  and  Oakwood  areas. 

(6)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  Bowes 
and  North  Circular  Roads  and  certain  other  small  lengths  of  County  roads  at  present 
maintained  by  the  County  Council.  Complaints  are  received  about  the  cleansing 
of  these  lengths  of  road,  the  public  thinking  that  the  Borough  Council  is  the  respon- 
sible authority. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

See  I (b)  above.  When  adjoining  roads  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil have  been  swept  and  County  Roads  have  not,  refuse  from  the  latter  roads  is  blown 
into  the  former. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 

The  Borough  Council  should  be  made  directly  responsible  for  street  cleansing 
of  all  roads  in  the  Borough  thus  ensuring  that  the  area  would  be  swept  as  a whole, 
that  litter  would  not  blow  from  unswept  County  roads  into  swept  non-County 
roads,  and  that  complaints  (if  any)  could  be  dealt  with  at  local  level,  namely  by  the 
Borough  Council. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

l.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  vdthin  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Coxmcil  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Coimcil  has  been  responsible  for  the  Southgate  Cemetery, 
Waterfall  Road,  N.14  since  January,  1954,  when  the  Council  had  no  option  but  to 
assume  formally  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Southgate  Burial  Board 
which  had  been  formed  in  1878  but  had  experienced  serious  financial  difficulties 
in  the  post-war  years.  The  average  yearly  number  ofinterments  over  the  past  five 
years  is  269.  On  this  basis  it  is  thought  that  the  Cemetery  will  provide  sufficient 
burial  spaces  for  the  next  25-30  years.  No  church  or  chapel  is  provided  in  the 
cemetery  itself  but  by  custom,  Church  of  England  burial  services  are  held,  if  requested 
in  Christ  Church,  Southgate,  N.  14.  lii  other  cases,  the  service  is  held  in  the  deceaseds 
own  church  or  chapel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Churchyard  at  Christ  Church,  Cockfosters  (which  is 
very  small  in  area)  there  is  no  other  burial  ground  or  cemetery  in  use  within  the  Coun- 
cil’s area,  nor  is  there  a crematorium.  A company-owned  crematorium  and  a Joint 
Board  crematorium  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Friem  Bamet  and  Enfield, 
respectively,  provide  cremation  facilities  for  many  Southgate  residents. 

(b)  No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may 

be  remedied* 

Not  applicable. 
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Parks  and  Open  Spaces, 

andPowers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

1.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council  through  its  Parks 
Committee.  The  administration  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Engineer. 

Southgate  is  exceptionally  well  served  with  its  400  awes  of  parks,  playing  fields 
and  open  spaces,  most  of  which  have  been  acquired  with  the  aid  of  25  per  eent. 
financial  contribution  from  the  County  Council.  The  four  main  parks  are  fairly 
wen  spaced  throughout  the  Borough  and  include  horticultural  features,  quiet 
gardens,  woodlands,  ornamental  waters  and  long  sweeps  of  grass  land.  One  of  the 
parks  contains  a Garden  of  - Remembrance  in  which  is  erected  the  Borough’s 
Memorial  to  those  who  fell  in  the  two  world  wars. 

Included  in  the  four  parks  are  four  Bowling  greens,  28  Tennis  courts,  four 
Cricket  pitches,  12  Football  pitches,  one  Hockey  pitch,  eight  Rounders  pitches, 
one  Golf  course,  and  three  Putting  greens.  In  one  park  there  is  a very  modem  running 
track  and  in  another,  boating  is  allowed  during  the  summer  months. 

A very  limited  form  of  summer  entertainments  is  carried  out  in  three  of  the 
parks.  The  children  of  the  Borough  are  well  cared  for  in  all  four  parks.  A section 
of  each  park  is  set  aside  and  equipped  with  first  class  play  apparatus.  The  parks 
are  open  to  the  public  from  early  morning  until  sunset. 

The  Council  have  acquired  and  laid  out  under  Section  4 of  the  Physical  Training 
and  Recreation  Act,  1937  or  earlier  legislation  some  11  Sports  grounds  or  playing 
fields  spread  about  the  Borough.  These  vary  in  size  from  T06  acres  to  20  acres 
and  cater  for  15  Cricket  clubs,  nine  Football  clubs,  nine  Tennis  clubs,  four  Hockey 
clubs,  one  Rugby  club,  and  three  Bowling  clubs. 

In  two  of  these  playing  fields  a portion  is  set  aside  for  children’s  playground 
equipment. 

Although  most  of  the  schools  have  first  class  playing  fields  attached,  further 
facilities  for  all  sports  are  granted  in  all  the  parks  and  playing  fields. 

In  the  open  spaces  every  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  preserving  trees  and 
grass  land.  Many  verges  of  shrubs  are  maintained  and  wherever  possible  a grass 
verge  has  been  established.  Several  island  sites  in  the  main  roads  have  become 
flower  centres.  Parts  of  the  County  roads  within  the  Borough  are  laid  out  as  grass 
or  shrub  verges,  the  work  of  maintenance  being  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council 
but  paid  for  by  the  County  Council. 

(б)  No  defects  have  been  encountered. 


n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  Borough  Council  considers  that  it  should  be  responsible  for  all  trees  and 
verges  on  highways  in  its  area. 


m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Nil. 
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Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

I A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Councii  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(i)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  This  function,  as  far  as  main  water  courses  forming  part  of  the  main  river 
system  of  the  Lee  is  concerned,  is  carried  out  by  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board  The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  minor  open  watercourses  working 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Catchment  Board  to  prevent  pollution  through  their 
own  sewers.  The  detection  and  eradication  of  pollution  is  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  Public  Health  Department. 

(б)  No  defects  have  been  found  in  the  present  arrangements. 

U.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Councii,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 


HOUSING 
Provision  of  Houses 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carr^g 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  are  the  housing  authority,  having  provided  some 

1 200  houses  and  flats  within  the  Borough.  Dwellings  have  been  provided  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  A number  of  Council  houses  have  been  pooled  and  a 
Differential  Rent  Scheme  introduced.  ....  * 

The  provision  of  houses  by  the  Council  has  been  by  contract  and  not  by  direct 

The  Council  contemplate  having  to  acquire  a number  of  requisitioned  proper- 
ties. 

(б)  Defects:  The  present  system  in  theory  has  no  serious  defects  but  in  practice 
the  necessity  for  Ministerial  approval  to  new  building  schemes  causes  delay. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  governinent  in  the  area. 

As  far  as  Government  control  is  concerned  the  Council  fe^hat  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  accept  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  Mims^.  The  loc^  authority 
should  have  more  latitude  in  deciding  the  type  and  cost  of  houses  which  are  to  be 
built. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Nil. 
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Slum  Clearance 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  This  function  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council.  The  work  of 
inspection  of  properties  is  carried  out  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  working  under 
control  of  the  Medical  OfiBcer  of  Health. 

Representations  under  the  Housing  Act  as  to  Clearance  Areas  and  unfit  houses 
generally,  are  made  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  by  the  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health. 

The  Council’s  Five-year  Slum  Clearance  proposals  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  1955  provided  for  84  unfit  houses  to  be  dealt 
with  by  clearance  and  demolition.  In  implementation  the  Council  have  to  date 
declared  five  areas  comprising  58  houses  to  be  Clearance  areas.  Two  of  these  areas 
are  the  subject  of  confirmed  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders,  two  have  been  acquired 
by  negotiation,  and  the  remaining  area  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  a Clearance 
Grder. 

The  erection  of  the  necessary  dwellings  for  the  rehousing  of  the  persons  to  be 
displaced  by  the  Slum  Qearance  proposals  is  undertaken  by  the  Council  by  contract 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

(Zi)  No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

H.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 

of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  iocal  government  in  the  area. 

Nfl. 

in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 
Nil. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  has  exercised  its  powers  to  make  advances  to  persons 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  or  erect  their  own  dwellings.  Until  February  1955  the 
Council  exercised  its  powers  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts.  Since 
that  date,  advances  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  a scheme  made  under  the 
Housing  Acts.  In  December  1955,  the  scheme  was  suspended  because  of  the  high 
interest  rates.  At  the  present  time,  advances  are  available  only  to  enable  licensees 
of  requisitioned  properties  to  purchase  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  In  addition, 
tenants  of  Council  houses  are  allowed  to  purchase  the  houses  in  which  they  live, 
by  payment  of  a deposit,  leaving  the  balance  secured  by  a mortgage  of  the  premises. 
The  total  number  of  advances  made  up  to  date  is  as  shown  below: — 

Number  Amount 

£ 

Advances  under  Small  DweUings  Acquisition 

Acts 1,900  1,426,000 

Advances  under  Housing  Acts  . . . . 100  176,000 

Mortgages  entered  into  on  Sale  of  Council 
Houses  17  15,000 
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Two  advances  amounting  to  £15,000  have  been  made  to  a housing  association 
to  assist  it  in  the  provision  of  fiats  for  elderly  persons. 

No  grants  are  made  by  the  Council  towards  the  cost  of  improving  houses. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  also  has  a scheme  for  making  advances  under 
the  Housing  Acts  to  assist  persons  who  wishto  purchase  dwellings  within  the  Borough 
but  the  scheme  has  been  suspended  because  of  the  high  interest  rates. 

(b)  None. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conncil,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  CouncQ’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  these  functions,  which  include  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  respect  of  new  buildings,  and  control  under 
the  budding  byelaws.  The  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Building  Inspectors  Section  of 
the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department. 

(б)  No  defects  have  been  encountered  with  the  present  arrangements. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 

of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Nil. 

III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 

remedied. 

Nil. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered, 

(a)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  local  health  authority  responsible 
withto  the  Borough  for  the  duties  imposed  by  Part  III  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  insofar  as  relates  to  the  provision  of  health  centres;  the  care 
(including  in  particular,  dental  care)  of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  of  young 
children ; the  prevention  of  illness,  care  of  persons  suffering  from  illness  or  mental 
defectiveness,  and  the  after-care  of  such  persons;  immunisation  and  vaccination; 
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health  visiting;  home  nursing;  domiciliary  midwifery;  home  helps  and  ambulance 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  health  authority  has  divided  the  County 
of  Middlesex  into  some  10  areas  each  under  an  Area  Health  Committee.  These 
Area  Health  Committees  are  in  fact  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Council’s 
statutory  Health  Committee.  Southgate,  together  with  Fnem  Barnet.  Potters  Bar 
and  Wood  Green,  comprise  Area  No.  2.  Responsibility  in  the  ^ea  for  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  the  above  services  (except  mental  he^th  and  ambidances) 
devolves  upon  the  Area  Medical  Officer,  who  is  a part-time  Officer  of  the  County 
Council  (It  so  happens  that  the  holder  of  that  office  is  also  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Boroughs  of  Southgate  and  Wood  Green  and  the  Urban  District  of  Fnem  Barnet). 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

The  present  arrangements  suffer  from  the  defect  that  they  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Borough  Council. 

n An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  CouncU  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  ' 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

It  is  illogical  that  the  Borough  Council  as  the  local  authority  directly  responsible 
for  the  environmental  health  service  is  not  also  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  service  (excluding  mental  health  and  ambulance  ser- 
vices). The  artfficial  division  between  these  two  sections  of  preventive  medicine 

is  most  undesirable.  , . „ , ^ j 

The  fact  that  difficulties  have  not  been  experienced  m Southgate  does  not 
militate  against  the  important  principle  that  there  should  be  unified  control.  Super- 
vision of  the  local  health  services  by  the  Borough  Council  would  mean  a much 
closer  control  than  is  at  present  possible  under  the  County  administration.  The 
Borough  Council  are  satisfied  from  pre-1946  Act  experience  that  the  closest  possible 
interest  and  control  by  a local  authority  is  always  of  great  advantage. 

ni.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

The  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  powers  and  duties  indicated 
in  I (u)  (except  mental  health  and  ambulances)  should  be  directly  conferred  on  the 
Borough  Council. 


Mental  Health  Services 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carr^g 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(i)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  Mental  Health  services  are  provided  in  Southgate  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council.  There  is  no  delegation  of  powers,  even  to  the  County  Council’s  local 
Area  Health  Committees,  the  services  being  operated  centrally. 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

H.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered. 
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ni.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 

It  is  the  Borough  Council’s  view  that  the  Mental  Health  Services  should  remain 
a County  Council  function. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specifled  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  responsible  bodies  for  the  carrying  out  of  local  authorities’  ftmctions 

under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  in  Southgate  are  as  follows; — 

Part  III. — The  Middlesex  County  Council,  except  that  in  relation  to 
Section  31  (Contributions  to  voluntary  organisations  providing  recreation  or 
meals  for  old  people)  the  Borough  Council  enjoys  and  exercises  concurrent 
power. 

Part  IV. — The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  registration 
of  disabled  persons’  and  old  persons’  homes  under  Sections  37-40  and  the 
registration  of  certain  voluntary  organisations  under  Section  41.  Likewise,  the 
County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  duty  under  Section  48  to  take  steps 
for  the  care  of  property  of  persons  admitted  to  hospital,  &c. 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  under  the  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Section  47  relating  to  the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons 
in  need  of  care  and  attention;  and  the  duty  under  Section  50  of  causing  to  be 
buried  or  cremated  the  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  if  no  suitable 
arrangements  are  being  made  by  any  other  person  or  body. 

The  only  provision  of  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
affecting  the  Borough  Council  is  Section  9 relating  to  the  employment  of  a 
quota  of  disabled  persons. 

(A)  Nil. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  In  the  present  arrangements  and 

the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects  in  the 
organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Nil. 

III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 
Nil. 


Care  of  Children 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(A)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(o)  The  care  of  children  in  the  Borough  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council. 

(A)  The  Borough  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects. 
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n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  eirtent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  he 
remedied. 

Not  applicable. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  Registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders  is  carried  out  in  Southgate 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

(b)  The  Borough  Council  consider  that  it  is  a defect  that  this  function  is  not 
directly  conferred  upon  and  exercised  by  them. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

See  I(i). 

TIT.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

The  Borough  Council’s  view  in  relation  to  the  registration  of  nurseries  and  child 
minders  is  comparable  with  their  views  given  elsewhere  under  the  function  heading 
“Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts”  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  comments. 


Notification  of  Infections  Diseases 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others): 

(6)  Any  defects  which  may  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  this  function,  notifications  of  in- 
fectious diseases  being  made  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  such  action  as 
appears  necessary  taken  concerning  them.  The  requisite  fees  for  the  notifications 
are  paid  to  the  Medical  Practitioners  each  quarter. 

(b)  Any  defects  which  may  have  been  encountered. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered,  other  than  those  associated  with  the  present 
principle  underlying  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  (See  HI  below). 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

See  HI  below. 
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in.  An  outline  of  any  Tiews  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied 

The  extract  given  below  from  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Public  Health  Committee  on  25th  February,  1958  adequately  explains  the  Council’s 
views : 

“ Whenever  I study  infectious  diseases  tables,  I am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  our  whole  system  of  notification  should  be  completely  overhauled.  At  the 
moment  we  receive  notifications  of  diseases  such  as  measles,  where  we  act  virtually 
as  a post  office  only;  erysipelas  which  has  little  or  no  clinical  import  these  days; 
puerperal  pyrexia  which  may  very  well  be  due  merely  to  constipation  or  a slight 
cold  during  the  puerperium;  malaria  whose  significance  entirely  escapes  me;  and 
several  other  diseases  which,  although  admittedly  infectious,  have  extremely  little 
communal  or  epidemiological  significance.  One  must  admit  that  the  collection 
of  information  is  always  valuable.  But  when  the  collection  of  this  information 
means  that  other  work  must  either  be  neglected  or  pushed  aside,  when  the  cost 
involved  might  very  well  be  devoted  to  other,  more  important  projects,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  has  come  to  act.  And  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
to  consider.  The  diseases  which  I have  just  mentioned  are  no  longer  killing  agents, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  pertussis  (whooping  cough)  in  very  young  children 
and  paralytic  poliomyelitis.  Even  here,  the  death  rate  is  not  at  all  high.  Yet  the 
death  rate  for  such  diseases  as  coronary  thrombosis  and  lung  cancer  is  steadily 
rising  among  important  age  groups  in  the  population,  while  the  aggregation  of 
diseases  commonly  grouped  under  the  term  ‘ rheumatism  ’ continues  to  take  an 
extremely  heavy  toll,  not  perhaps  of  life,  but  of  well-being  and  the  ability  to  carry 
on  a useful,  even  a bearable  existence.  But  in  none  of  these  instances  is  notification 
required.  This  would  surely  seem  a fruitful  field  in  which  the  modem  epidemiologist 
might  play  a truly  significant  part 


Health  Education 

I.  A description  of  {a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(fl)  By  virtue,  inter  alia,  of  Section  179  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  each  enjoy  power  to  give 
information,  lectures  and  display  films  relating  to  health  and  disease.  Health 
education  has  always  been  a feature  of  public  health  administration  in  Southgate. 
Use  is  made  of  the  provision  of  film  shows,  health  talks,  articles  in  the  local  press, 
the  circulation  of  the  magazine  “ Better  Health  ”,  the  display  of  posters  and  leaflets 
in  the  Borough’s  Public  Health  Department,  the  County  Council’s  Area  Health 
Office,  clinics  and  libraries,  together  with  special  campaigns  which  have  been  held 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  No  defects  have  been  encountered,  but  the  successful  integration  of  the 
health  education  with  the  two  Councils  has  rested  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Borough  Medical  Officer  happens  also  to  be  the  County  Area  Medical  Officer. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  Borough  Council  consider  that  it  would  be  more  sensible  if,  Hke  all  personal 
health  functions,  health  education  were  the  exclusive  function  of  the  Borough 
Council. 
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in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

See  II  above. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  CouncU’s  area  for  carrying 
ont  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others) ; 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  all  those  functions  under  Part  III 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  wMch  have  been  delegated  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council’s  Scheme  of  Delegation.  These  functions  cover  the 
control  of  development,  control  of  advertisements,  preservation  of  trees  and  wood- 
lands, and  preservation  of  buildings  of  architectural  or  historic  interest,  but  no 
orders  can  be  made,  or  statutory  notices  served  without  prior  reference  to  the  County 
Council.  Also,  all  planning  applications  must  be  referred  to  the  County  Council; 
but  those  not  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  are  a limited  class  called  “ excepted  ” 
applications. 

The  County  Council,  in  addition  to  being  concerned  to  a considerable  extent 
with  all  the  foregoing  functions,  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  County 
Development  Plan  and  Town  Maps,  together  with  amendments  thereto,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  district  councils. 

There  is  close  co-operation  between  the  Officers  of  both  Councils. 

(б)  The  major  defect  in  this  system  is  the  delay  that  results  from  the  necessity, 
in  so  many  cases,  of  having  to  obtain  the  County  Council’s  prior  approval  before 
action  can  be  taken,  and  the  submission  of  all  planning  applications  to  the  County 
Council  in  the  first  instance  resulting  in  unnecessary  delays  in  making  determinations. 
A minor  consequential  defect  is  the  duplication  of  work  necessarily  resulting  from 
a system  of  delegation  such  as  the  present  one. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 

of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  defects  in  the  present  arrangements  are  due  to  the  existing  scheme  of 
delegation. 

III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 

remedied. 

The  Borough  Council  consider  that  while  the  County  Council  should  continue 
to  be  the  statutory  planning  authority,  all  planning  functions  under  Part  III  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  should  be  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  County  Council  to  be  consulted  if  substantial  departure 
from  the  Development  Plan  is  involved,  or  when  a decision  may  involve  them 
financially  or  affect  the  exercise  of  their  other  statutory  powers. 

Powers  and  Dirties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Country- 
side Act,  1949 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
ont  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  There  are  no  arrangements  with  the  Borough  Council  which  has  certain 
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functions  directly  conferred  in  respect  of  rights  of  way  and  highways.  Otherwise 
the  functions  under  the  Act  exercisable  by  local  authorities  are  reserved  to  the  County 
Council. 

(/>)  The  impact  of  this  Act  on  the  Borough  Council  has  been  felt  mainly  in 
respect  of  Trent  Park  where  the  preliminaries  necessary  for  a public  path  order 
to  be  launched  may  be  considered  to  be  a defect. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

These  are  not  possibly  serious  enough  to  warrant  any  representations  being 
made. 

TTT.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Nil. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  roads  of  the  area  fall  into  three  categories : 

(i)  Trunk  Roads.  The  North  Circular  Road  is  the  only  trunk  road  in  the 
Borough;  its  maintenance  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
acting  as  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The  Borough  Council  has  no 
responsibilities  beyond  lighting. 

(ii)  Classified  Roads.  Except  for  short  lengths  of  Cockfosters  Road, 
Bramley  Road  and  Cat  Hill  which  are  directly  maintained  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  all  classified  roads  in  the  area  are  “ claimed  ” roads  and  are 
maintained  by  the  Borough  Coimcil  although  financial  control  is  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council’s.  The  exceptions  above  are  short  lengths  of  road  which 
were  in  the  Enfield  area  prior  to  boundary  revision  before  the  war.  The 
roads  had  not  been  claimed  by  Enfield  and  so  have  not  become  the  Borough’s 
responsibility. 

(iii)  District  Roads.  All  other  roads  (except  seven  short  lengths  of  private 
street)  are  maintained  directly  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(б)  Three  defects  in  the  present  arrangements  are  evident  together  with  the 
known  ones  experienced  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Public  Utilities  Street  Works 
Act,  1950. 

(i)  Regardless  of  which  road  is  concerned,  the  Borough  Council  inevitably 
is  blamed  for  any  fault  and  is  always  assumed  to  be  the  responsible  authority 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

(ii)  Due  to  the  financial  arrangements,  with  all  levels  of  authority  woridng 
from  April  to  April,  it  is  inevitable  that  works  on  County  Roads  cannot  be 
commenced  until  August  in  each  year.  Three  of  the  best  months  of  the  year 
for  road  works  are  thus  lost. 

(iii)  It  is  considered  that  with  the  increase  of  mechanisation  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  local  authorities  could  make  use  of  a central  plant  depot 
provided  jointly  by  local  authorities. 
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n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

(i)  The  cause  of  the  defect  at  I(i)(i)  above  is  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  County  and  the  Borough  Council.  In  consequence,  some  confusion 
is  caused  and  inevitably  some  time  lost  in  contacting  the  right  authority. 

(ii)  Defect  I(6)(ii)  above  is  not  primarily  a defect  of  the  organisation  but 
rather  a defect  of  the  financial  arrangements  existing  at  the  moment. 


in.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

(i)  The  solution  of  defect  (i)  would  appear  to  be  the  delegation  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport’s  powers  in  the  Trunk  Road  direct  to  the  Borough  Council  so  that  they 
become  the  agent  authority.  Alternatively,  the  Trunk  Road  might  becoine  of  similar 
status  to  the  other  main  roads  (t.e.  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council  subject  to 
the  County  Council’s  financial  approval).  The  three-tier  devolution  of  responsibility 
in  the  latter  solution  would  appear  to  be  a telling  factor  against  it  and  would  point 
to  the  direct  agency  method  as  the  correct  one  to  press  for. 

(ii)  It  is  difficult  to  recommend  a solution  to  the  financial  defect,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  felt  that  some  greater  flexibility  would  help.  At  the  present  the  estimates  are 
separated  in  watertight  compartments  of  Class  I,  Class  II  and  Class  III  roads.  A 
bulk  allocation  for  Classified  Roads  allowing  the  Borough  Council  to  decide  itself 
where  the  money  could  best  be  spent  would  be  helpful.  The  time  lag  could  only 
be  got  over  by  an  earlier  notification  of  the  approved  schemes  of  special  works. 


Street  Lighting 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  The  Borough  Council  is  the  Street  Lighting  authority  for  all  roads  in  the 
Borough  including  Trunk  Roads  for  which  a direct  contribution  is  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  Lighting  is  provided  by  means  of  both 
gas  and  electricity  through  agreements  with  the  Eastern  Gas  Board  and  the  Eastern 
Electricity  Board.  The  two  Boards  beside  providing  gas  and  electric  current  for 
street  lighting  also  carry  out  by  agreement  the  day-to-day  maintenance  of  the  lamps 
and  scouting.  No  doubt,  at  some  suitable  time,  when  more  of  the  gas  lighting  has 
been  converted  to  electricity,  the  Council  will  wish  to  undertake  maintenance  and 
scouting  direct.  An  extensive  programme  of  conversion  from  gas  to  electricity  is 
at  present  being  undertaken  by  the  Council.  This  programme  is  carried  out  by 
contract  supervised  by  the  Council’s  staff. 

{b)  The  operation  of  this  agreement  for  lighting  the  streets  of  the  Borough  works 
extremely  well  as  far  as  the  Borough  is  concerned  but  it  is  noticed  that  from  a wider 
viewpoint  a good  deal  of  variation  in  the  type  of  lighting  occurs  on  through  routes 
as  from  Borough  to  Borough.  More  powers  are  also  felt  to  be  necessary  for  local 
authorities  to  affix  lamps  to  buildings  on  classified  routes.  Again,  while  the  provision 
of  Qass  A lighting  involves  the  local  authority  in  a great  amount  of  expenditure, 
the  benefit  of  such  lighting  accrues  more  to  through  traffic  than  to  the  local  residents. 
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II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  Tvhich  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  defects  enumerated  do  not  constitute  a complaint  against  the  present  set- 
up for  dealing  with  street  lighting  but  rather  minor  defects  which  could  be 
set  right  within  the  present  scheme, 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 

(a)  It  is  considered  that  the  Minister  or  the  County  Engineer  should  have  some 
powers  to  regularise  the  type,  height  and  spacing  of  lighting  over  the  whole  length 
of  a particular  classified  route  so  that  motorists  are  not  subjected  to  sudden  changes 
from  sodium  lighting  to  mercury  lighting,  &c.  at  Borough  boundaries. 

(b)  In  narrow  thoroughfares  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  affix  street  lamps  to 
the  face  of  buildings.  No  compulsory  powers  exist  for  this  and  each  lamp  involves 
an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  premises. 

(c)  For  the  reason  set  out  in  1(6)  it  is  felt  that  street  lighting  on  classified  roads 
should  rank  for  grant  on  some  scale  similar  to  that  for  road  maintenance. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  ofiiers) ; 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  has  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  agree 
to  names  of  new  streets  or  to  alter  the  names  of  existing  streets.  It  also  has  powers 
to  number  and  renumber  the  houses  in  any  street.  These  powers  are  exercised 
through  the  Highways  Committee  of  the  Council  and  are  made  use  of  as  and  when 
necessary. 

(б)  None. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 

of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects  in 
the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

TTT.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 
Not  applicable. 


Parking  Places 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(b)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  Land  has  been  acquired  by  the  Borough  Council  for  the  purpose  of  Car 
Parks  and  has  been  laid  out  as  such,  in  the  vicinity  of  main  shopping  centres.  In 
an  effort  to  encourage  motorists  to  make  use  of  these  car  parks,  no  charge  is  made  for 
their  use.  The  total  number  of  car  parks  so  provided  in  the  Borough  is  now  six. 
The  London  Transport  Executive  have  also  provided  car  parks  at  their  Underground 
Stations  at  Amos,  Cockfosters  and  Oakwood  within  the  Borough.  (The  Executive 
charge  fees  to  motorists  for  the  facilities.) 

14 
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(j>)  No  grant  towards  acquisition  and  upkeep  of  the  car  parks  provided  by  the 
Council  is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 

and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  defect  noted  in  I(i>)  is  not  a defect  in  organisation  so  much  as  a financial 
failing  in  the  present  arrangements.  It  is  considered  that  these  car  parks  are  provided 
mainly  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  cars  off  the  main  shopping  streets  which  are  also 
classified  roads.  They  are  thus  instrumental  in  keeping  through  routes  clear  of 
traffic  and  could  justifiably  rank  for  a classification  grant. 

III.  An  ontline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 

remedied. 

It  is  suggested  that  car  parks  designed  to  relieve  congestion  on  classified  routes 
should  rank  for  grant  on  a similar  scale  to  that  for  maintenance  of  classified  roads. 

Road  Safety 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(а)  Road  Safety  is  dealt  with  directly  by  the  Council  through  its  Accident 
Prevention  Committee  and  in  close  collaboration  with  the  local  police  who  are 
represented  at  the  meetings.  The  Committee  also  works  in  close  liaison  with  the 
corresponding  Committees  in  Wood  Green  and  Friem  Barnet. 

(б)  The  only  disadvantage  of  the  present  arrangement  is  that  the  Minister  is 
unwilling  to  authorise  grant  under  this  heading  without  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents  representation  on  the  Committee. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects  in 
the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

The  defect  outlined  in  1(A)  does  not  constitute  a defect  in  organisation  so  much 
as  a defect  in  the  financial  arrangements. 

HI.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

It  is  considered  that  the  formation  of  a Committee  to  deal  with  Road  Safety, 
as  has  been  done,  should  of  itself  entitle  the  Council  to  obtain  the  necessary  grant 
without  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  being  laid  down  by  the  Minister. 

Bus  Shelters 

I.  A description  of  (a)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for  carrying 
out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(A)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

(a)  Under  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  the 
Borough  Council  has  powers  to  erect  bus  shelters  in  suitable  positions.  The  Council 
has  made  use  of  these  powers  and  has  obtained  contributions  from  the  Imndon 
Transport  Executive  towards  the  cost  of  erection.  Since  the  service  is  provided 
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largely  for  the  benefit  of  local  residents,  it  is  felt  that  the  Borough  Council  should 
continue  to  be  the  responsible  body. 

(6)  No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  the  present  arrangements. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  CouncO  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  goyemment  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 
Not  applicable. 


Private  Street  Works 

l.  A description  of  (u)  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Coimcil’s  area  for  carrying 

out  the  function  specified  above  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is 
responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  with  others); 

(6)  Any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

{a)  Private  Streets  in  the  Borough  are  made  up  under  the  Private  Street  Works 
Act,  1892.  The  Act  is  operated  directly  by  the  Borough  Council  in  all  its  stages. 
Very  few  streets  remain  to  be  made  up  under  this  procedure.  New  streets  are  made 
up  by  developers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  146,  or  the  New  Streets 
Act,  1951  (as  amended)  and  are  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  Council. 

{b)  No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  the  arrangements. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects 
in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

Not  applicable. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 

remedied. 

Not  applicable. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Tottenham  Borough  Council 


The  Borough  of  Tottenham  is  a non-county  borough  in  the  Admimstrative  County 
of  Middlesex  It  has  an  area  of  3,013  acres,  a population  of  1 19,300  (latest  estimate 

of  Registrar  General),  and  a Rateable  Value  of  £1,742,841 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  became  an  urban  district  council  by  virtue  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894  and  a Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  in  1934, 
The  Local  Board,  the  District  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  have  ad- 
ministered the  area  for  local  government  purposes  (except  those  services  administered 
bv  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the  authorities  responsible  for  public  services 
over  a wide  area  e.g.  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  Metropolitan  Police)  over  a 
continuous  period  and  have  taken  due  pride  in  the  standard  of  services  provided 

under  their  jurisdiction.  ^ ^ a ^ j 

Prior  to  the  legislation  of  1944-47.  The  Borough  Council  admimstered:— 


(a)  Part  III  education  powers  (including  the  School  Health  Service) 
in  relation  to  elementary  education,  now  administered  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  under  the  Education  Act,  1944; 


(6)  Personal  Health  Services,  now  administered  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946; 

(c)  Town  Planning  Powers,  now  administered  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947 ; 


(rf)  Fire  Brigade  powers,  now  administered  by  the  Middlesex  County 

Council  under  the  Fire  Brigades  Act,  1947. 

It  is  with  the  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  services  provided  in  the  Borough 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  powers  to  the  County  Council  (which  are  dealt  with  at 
greater  length  under  the  headings  of  the  particular  services)  and  their  experience 
of  the  operation  of  delegated  functions,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  powers 
directly  operated  at  present  within  the  area  of  the  Borough,  that  the  Borough 
Council  submit  the  following  information  and  opinions  in  relation  to  the  services 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  The  Worshipful 
Mayor  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

They  are  convinced,  from  their  own  experience,  that  as  the  Borough  is  at 
present  constituted  the  authority  is  capable  (as  it  was  prior  to  1944-1947)  of  ad- 
ministering further  powers  and  that  it  has  the  financial  resources  to  (fisch^ge 
the  responsibUity  of  County  Borough  or  most-purpose  authority  administration. 

The  Council  feel  most  strongly  that  the  delegation  of  functions  is  not  an 
adequate  substitution  for  direct  conferment  of  powers  and  they  disagree  with  County 
Council  control  because  of  their  experience  of  its  exercise,  particularly  as  regards 
education.  In  Middlesex,  for  example,  where  all  the  theoretical  considerations 
would  presuppose  the  satisfactory  administration  of  delegation,  the  Excepted 
Districts  in  the  County,  including  Tottenham,  have  complained  of  arbitrarily  en- 
forced financial  and  adrninistrative  control.  This  point  is  enlarged  upon  under  the 
heading  “ Education  ” in  the  appended  Memorandum. 

The  Borough  Council  consists  of  44  members  (of  whom  33  are  councillors 
elected  by  the  burgesses  of  the  Borough)  who  live  in  the  Borough  and  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  area  and  of  the  problems  of  its  people.  They  are  in  close  contact 
with  public  opinion  and  are  made  conscious  by  day-to-day  contact  of  the  needs  of 
Municipal  administration  in  the  town.  The  administration  is  conducted  by  the 
Council  on  modem  principles  involving  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  area  by  mem- 
bers meeting  regularly  in  Committee,  where  any  weaknesses  which  may  be  spot- 
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lighted  by  individual  cases  from  time  to  time  can  be  examined  and  remedied. 
The  system  provides  a close  personal  contact  between  members,  ofEcials,  and  the 
nubile  which  is  vital  to  the  administration  of  personal  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  County  Council  and  its  Committees  consists  of  members 
drawn  from  over  a very  wide  area  containing  an  immense  population.  The  average 
County  Councillor  cannot  be  expected  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
County  area  as  a whole,  and,  in  many  cases,  candidates  for  election  are  not  resident 
in  the  borough  where  the  candidature  arises.  Administration  is  therefore  largely 
left  to  officers  working  within  a framework  of  broad  policy  and  inevitably  giving 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  inflexible  rules  of  procedure  which  do  not  meet  the  needs 
particularly  of  the  personal  health  and  education  services. 

Delegation  by  such  an  authority  to  a borough  or  district  council  is  bound 
to  give  rise  to  friction  and  has  done  so  on  numerous  occasions.  This  underlying 
defect  coupled  with  duplication  of  work  (and  therefore  of  staffs),  the  additional 
cost  and  delays  in  administration  results  in  confusion  to  the  members,  officers  and 
public  alike  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  administration  of  personal  services  touching 
on  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  progressive  development  of  Municipal 
services  is  more  likely  of  attainment  if  entrusted  to  independent  or  semi-independent 
authorities  of  a size  comparable  to  the  larger  boroughs  such  as  Tottenham  with 
sufficient  financial  resources  yet  which  are  small  enough  to  be  receptive  to  local 
opinion,  than  to  large  County  Councils  covering  wide  areas  and  inamense  populations. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  remarks  that  the  Tottenham  Borough 
Council  submit  to  the  Royal  Commission  their  views  in  relation  to  the  services 
set  out  in  appendix  “ B ” of  the  Chairman’s  letter  in  the  appended  Memorandum. 

EDUCATION 

The  Borough  of  Tottenham  is  one  of  sixteen  Excepted  Districts  within  the  County 
of  Middlesex  and  had,  during  1957,  a school  population  of  about  19,000.  The 
administration  of  education  in  the  Borough  (in  respect  of  maintained  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Evening  Institutes  and  the  Youth  Service)  has  been  carried 
out  since  1945  under  “ The  Tottenham  Education  (Divisional  Administration) 
Scheme,  1945  ”,  supplemented,  since  1950,  by  the  “ Tottenham  (Further  Education) 
Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration,  1950  ”. 

The  position  with  regard  to  other  sections  of  the  Education  Service,  including 
Youth  Employment,  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  Day  Special  Schools 

There  are  two  of  these  in  Tottenham,  both  established  by  the  former  Part  III 
Authority : 

(i)  The  Vale  Road  Day  Special  School  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children 
The  administration  of  this  school  remains  with  the  Divisional  Ex- 
ecutive. 

(it)  The  Blanche  Nevile  Special  School  for  Deaf  and  Partially  Deaf  Children 

The  administration  of  this  school  is  not  delegated,  but  is  controlled 
locally  by  a Special  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Education  Committee. 
This  consists  of  the  Special  and  Social  Services  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Tottenham  Education  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  one  County  Council 
representative.  This  Special  Sub-Committee  meets  when  required,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Special  and  Social  Services  Sub-Committee  itself 
and  makes  recommendations  direct  to  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee. 
The  Borough  Education  Officer  acts  as  Secretary  of  the  Special  Sub- 
Committee  and  in  practice  local  responsibility  for  the  school  is  nearly 
as  great  as  for  the  other  Schools  for  which  responsibility  is  delegated 
under  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration. 
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(b)  Child  Gnidance  Service 

It  does  not  seem  clear  from  the  Scheme  of  Administration  whether  this  is 
formally  a delegated  service  or  not.  Appointments  of  non-medical  professional 
staff  (i.e.  Psychologist,  Psychotherapist  and  Psychiatric  Social  Worker)  are  made 
by  a joint  Committee  representative  of  the  County  Authority  and  of  the  Divisional 
Executive.  The  child  Psychiatrist  is  appointed  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board 
without  consultation  with  the  Divisional  Executive.  Otherwise,  however,  the 
service  is  locally  administered  as  if  it  were  a delegated  service.  Reports  are  made 
to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Divisional  Executive  and  the  Borough  Education 
OfBcer  exercises  overall  responsibility  for  the  administrative  arrangements  and 
control  of  non-medical  staff. 


(c)  Tottenham  Tecbnical  College 
(0  General  Arrangements 

Control  of  the  Technical  College  is  not  delegated.  The  College 
has  a Governing  Body,  which  is  a Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Education 
Committee.  The  consitution  and  functions  of  the  Governing  Body  are 
determined  by  a scheme  which  is  basically  uniform  for  all  Technical 
Colleges  in  Middlesex.  The  Clerk  of  the  Governing  Body  is  the  Borough 
Education  Officer,  but  apart  from  appointing  representative  members 
to  the  Governing  Body,  the  Tottenham  Divisional  Executive  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  College. 

00  The  Secondary  Technical  Schools 

There  are  two  Secondary  Technical  Schools  (one  for  Commerce  and 
one  for  Building  with  pupils  in  the  age-range  13-15  or  16).  These  are 
housed  in  the  Technical  College  buildings  and  are  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  Principal.  The  two  Heads  of  Department  for  Commerce  and  Build- 
ing respectively  are  nominally  the  Headmasters  of  the  two  Secondary 
Technical  Schools  and  assistant  staff  are  nominally  appointed  by  the  Divi- 
sional Executive.  In  practice,  however,  since  there  is  a considerable  over- 
lapping of  College  and  Schools  staffs,  the  appointments  are  made  by  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Governing  Body.  This  is  an  arrangement  of  con- 
venience. The  Divisional  Executive  can,  and  occasionally  does,  step  in  to 
exercise  control  of  the  two  Secondary  Technical  Schools. 

{ill)  Further  Education 

The  Technical  College  provides  a nnmber  of  relatively  elementary 
vocational,  as  well  as  a number  of  non-vocational  (elementary  and  more 
advanced)  classes,  which  otherwise  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Divisional  Executive  under  the  Further  Education  Scheme  of  Divisional 
Administration.  In  the  view  of  the  Divisional  Executive,  much  of  this 
work  is  of  an  essentially  local  character  and  could  be  more  effectively 
carried  out  by  the  Tottenham  Education  Committee,  leaving  the  resources 
of  the  Technical  College  (under  County  control)  to  be  deployed  in  pro- 
viding courses  of  a more  advanced  technical  and  technological  nature, 
and  drawing  students  from  a wider  area  than  the  Borough  of  Tottenham. 


(d)  Youth  Employment 

The  Youth  Employment  Service  is  not  a delegated  function,  although  in 
practice  there  is  some  devolution  of  responsibility  to  the  locality.  There  is  a local 
Yough  Employment  Committee,  which  is  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
Youth  Employment  Committee.  The  local  Youth  Employment  Officer  and  his 
staff  are  appointed  dirertly  by  the  County  Authority,  although  in  making  more 
important  appointments  it  has  been  customary  to  invite  one  or  two  Tottenham 
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representatives  to  take  part  in  interviewing  candidates.  The  Borough  Education 
Officer  for  Tottenham  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Tottenham  Youth  Employment 
Committee  and  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Divisional  Executive  receive 
for  information  copies  of  the  Youth  Employment  Committee’s  minutes. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  recall,  as  a background  to  existing  arrangements,  that 
formerly  Tottenham  had,  as  a Part  III  Education  Authority,  autonomous  powers 
in  Elementary  Education,  including  Day  and  Residential  Special  Schools,  and 
exercised  the  complete  delegation  of  Juvenile  employment  powers  as  well  as  acting 
as  a partial  agent  for  the  County  Education  Authority  for  what  are  now  Grammar 
Schools  and  various  types  of  Further  Education.  It  seems  fair  to  claim  that  the 
Borough  made  good  use  of  its  powers. 

The  reorganisation  of  Secondary  Education  was  so  far  advanced  that  only  a 
few  years  after  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the  process  was  completed  (all  other  schools 
having  been  reorganised  some  time  previously)  when  a Special  Agreement  Roman 
Catholic  Secondary  School,  begun  before  the  war,  was  opened  in  1952.  A scheme 
for  modernising  existing  schools  (including  provision  for  a number  of  nursery 
classes)  was  half  completed  by  1939  and,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
a Boys’  Secondary  School,  a Nursery  School,  and  a Juvenile  Employment  Bureau 
had  been  built. 

The  Borough  established  one  of  the  oldest  Day  Special  Schools  for  Deaf 
Children  in  the  country,  as  well  as  a School  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children 
and  an  Open-Air  Residential  School  for  Delicate  Children  at  Hayling  Island. 
Plans  were  complete  by  1939  for  the  establishment  of  a Child  Guidance  Centre. 
Up  to  the  limits  permitted  by  pre-war  legislation,  the  Borough  had  established 
a School  Meals  Service  in  embryo,  which  was  rapidly  expanded  as  soon  as  this 
was  permitted  and  encouraged  during  and  after  the  war.  Similarly,  the  Borough 
took  full  advantage  of  the  successive  opportunities  offered  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  Youth  Service.  In  these  enterprises,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  and  concurrent  development  of  the  School  Medical  and  Child  Welfare 
Services,  there  was  much  fruitful  co-operation  between  the  Education  and  the  Mater- 
nity and  Child  Welfare  Committees  and  their  Officers. 

In  other  words,  there  was  much  evidence  in  pre-war  Tottenham  of  the  successful 
development  and  administration  over  an  area  of  effective  size,  of  an  education  service 
which  derived  much  of  its  quality  and  success  from  being  locally  administered. 

Since  that  time,  the  opportunities  which  the  Education  Act  of  1944  gave  to 
Local  Education  Authorities  ready  to  seize  them  have,  in  the  view  of  the  Tottenham 
Divisional  Executive,  been  to  a considerable  extent  lost  in  Tottenham,  because, 
while  the  Education  Committee  and  its  Officers  have  done  their  utmost  to  achieve 
progress  in  the  remembered  traditions  of  the  creative  pre-war  years,  much  of  their 
time  and  energy  has  been  dissipated  in  the  frustrating  duplications  of  divisional 
administration.  In  this  connection,  a very  rough  indication  of  the  proportion  of 
additional  work  placed  on  the  Tottenham  Education  Office  as  a result  of  two-tier 
administration,  is  suggested  by  a count  if  incoming  post  for  the  year,  April,  1957- 
March,  1958.  During  this  period  a total  of  24,600  communications  was  received 
and  of  these  3,270,  or  13*3  per  cent,  were  from  County  Council  Departments. 
There  is  a corresponding  volume  of  outgoing  communications.  While  some  of  this 
correspondence  would  be  inevitable  under  any  system  {e.g.  letters  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education),  much  of  it  would  be  avoided  and  the  Education  Committee  and  its 
Officers  freed  for  more  direct  and  creative  work  in  the  Borough  itself,  under  a system 
of  autonomous  administration. 

While  it  would,  of  course,  be  untrue  to  say  that  working  in  association  with 
the  County  Committee  and  its  Officers  has  at  no  time  had  some  fruitful  results, 
the  Divisional  Executive  consider  that,  on  balance,  if  they  had  had  the  outright 
conferment  of  powers  in  primary  and  secondary  education  and  over  a wide  field 
of  further  education,  for  which  they  are  now  asking,  they  could  have  achieved 
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much  more,  and  at  no  greater,  and  probably  lesser,  cost  than  has  been  the  case 

over  the  past  thirteen  years.  , ^ ^ 

The  efforts  of  Tottenham  and  other  Excepted  Distncts  in  Middlesex  to  secure 
a loosening  of  County  Council  Control  have,  over  the  past  few  years  led  to  some 
improvement  in  the  position,  but  only  by  a disproportionate  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  Committees  and  Officers  in  the  preparation  of  reports, 
the  formulation  of  special  representations  and  the  organisation  of  deputations. 
Three  examples  of  these  efforts  and  the  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  them 

may  be  quoted  as  follows : — . 

(а)  Much  effort  was  devoted  in  1954  to  the  preparation  of  a scheme  agreed 

between  representatives  of  the  Middlesex  Districts  and  of  the  County  Council 
(arising  from  the  initiative  of  the  then  Chairman  of  the  County  Council)  fox 
a rationalisation  of  budgetry  control,  by  the  substitution  of  eleven  main  head- 
ings of  accounts  for  the  existing  112,  but  this  scheme  was  eventually  shelved 
by  the  County  Council.  , 

(б)  Arising  from  a dispute  between  Tottenham  and  Middlesex,  which 
at  one  point  was  referred  to  the  Ministry,  and  which  lasted  in  all  for  six-and-a- 
half  years,  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  evolved  a scheme  for 
allowing  each  Excepted  District  according  to  the  need  of  the  area  a percentage 
margin  of  school  cleaning  labour  additional  to  the  basic  allowances,  related 
to  square  footage  of  accommodation,  formulated  by  the  Middlesex  J.I.C, 
Only  a small  number  of  the  sixteen  Excepted  Districts,  namely,  those  with  a 
large  proportion  of  older  schools  which  presented  special  cleaning  problems, 
would  have  needed  to  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  concession.  The  scheme 
was  agreed  with  County  Officers  and  seemed  to  have  good  prospects  of  accep- 
tance by  the  County  Council  Committees  concerned,  but  was  rejected  for 
reasons  which  remain  obscure. 

(c)  This  example  concerns  the  salary  grading  of  the  Tottenham  School 
Meals  Organiser,  which  is  based  on  a formula  which  makes  it  possible  for  her 
salary  to  vary  up  or  down  according  to  the  number  of  children  taking  school 
meals,  as  shown  in  the  Autumn  return  to  the  Ministry.  The  relevant  figure 
has  varied  over  the  years  (it  is  at  present  8,550),  but  the  County  Council  has 
maintained  the  over-simple  formula,  despite  (following  representations  by 
Tottenham  and  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts)  a proposal  made  by  the 
Middlesex  Education  Committee  in  1954,  but  rejected  by  the  Establishment 
Committee,  to  secure  an  amendment  which  would  have  gone  a long  way  to 
remove  the  present  anomalies.  As  a result  the  salary  grading  of  the  Tottenham 
School  Meals  Organiser  is  now  once  more  in  jeopardy. 

These  are  only  three  examples  of  typical  administrative  difficulties,  in  which 
efforts  on  the  part  of  County  Council  Members,  Committees  or  Officers  to  meet 
what  they  evidently  came  to  regard  as  the  not  wholly  unreasonable  views  of  the 
Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association,  appear  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
over-riding  action  of  other  Members,  Committees  or  Officers  of  the  County  Council. 
None  of  the  three  examples  quoted  would  have  caused  undue  local  difficulty  if  the 
Borough  of  Tottenham  had  had  conferment  of  education  powers.  Details  of  many 


similar  examples  could  be  given. 

The  Tottenham  Divisional  Executive  are  of  the  view  that  the  difficulties,  frustra- 
tions and  lack  of  progress,  which  have  been  exemplified,  arise  to  a large  extent 
inevitably  in  a system  where  the  County  Council  has  a legal  obligation  to  control, 
over  so  large  and  varied  an  area  as  Middlesex,  an  essentially  personal  and  local 
service  like  education. 

The  people  who  have  the  close  contact  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  children 
and  adults  of  Tottenham  which  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  and  flexible 
administration  of  the  local  education  services,  are  necessarily  the  local  Education 
Committee  and  its  Officers.  As  the  history  of  educational  development  in  the 
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Borough  shows,  they  are  capable  of  exercising  their  responsibilities  creatively  and 
successfully. 

The  County  Education  Authority  has  been  faced  with  the  colossal  and,  in 
the  Tottenham  view,  impossible  task  of  evolving  a uniform  and  egalitarian  basis 
for  treating  all  areas  of  the  County  alike.  What,  dealt  with  on  a Borough  basis, 
is  a comparatively  simple  decision  of  detail  can  become,  at  County  Council  level, 
a precedent  of  unknown  potentiality  because  it  might  have  to  be  applied  in  other 
areas  of  the  County.  This  situation  involves  detailed  and  time-consuming  con- 
sideration and  often  leads  to  over-cautious  or  negative  decisions.  This  position 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  a County  Council  apparatus  of  detailed  control,  especially, 
but  not  exclusively,  in  relation  to  finance  and  establishments.  Even  quite  minor 
local  recommendations  have  often  to  be  filtered  through  a series  of  Committee 
approvals  and  action  has  to  be  consistent  with  a growing  volume  of  regulations, 
which  have  sometimes  been  introduced  without  due  awareness  of  the  practical 
consequences. 

Neither  the  County  Authority’s  Committees,  nor  the  Chief  or  even  the  more 
Senior  Officers,  can  in  practice  cope  with  the  great  volume  of  matters  which  come 
forward  for  decision  at  County  level.  In  consequence,  Committees  delegate  to 
Chairmen  and  the  Chief  Officers  delegate  to  subordinates,  with  the  result  that  quite 
important  decisions  often  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  taken  on  the  recommendation  of 
a comparatively  junior  Officer  to  a Chairman,  and  are  then  confirmed  (but  not 
considered)  by  a Committee  under  the  heading  of  “ Action  taken  by  the  Chairman.” 
It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  recommendations  which  have  received 
much  careful  consideration  by  the  Divisional  Executive,  have  been  rejected  in  this 
way,  without  even  a reason  for  the  rejection  being  given  to  the  Divisional  Executive. 
The  Tottenham  Education  Committee  have  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  receive 
ing  letters  which  reject  a recommendation  made  without  giving  a reason.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  recent  correspondence  about  an  additional  special  allowance  for  a 
Voluntary  Primary  School,  reasons  are  given  after  the  Divisional  Executive  has 
pressed  for  them,  but  even  then  it  often  remains  doubtful  whether  the  matter  has 
been  actually  considered  by  any  County  Committee,  although  the  decision  is 
given  in  the  name  of  a Committee. 

Arising  from  the  considerations  which  have  been  outlined,  the  Tottenham 
Divisional  Executive  are  of  the  view: — 

(1)  that  their  record,  both  as  a Part  III  Authority  and  as  the  Divisional  Ex- 
ecutive of  an  Excepted  District,  shows  that  they  are  capable  of  an  effective 
exercise  of  autonomous  powers  in  education; 

(2)  that  the  most  satisfactory  administrative  basis  for  the  education  service 
in  Tottenham  is  the  direct  conferment  of  powers  involving,  inter  alia^ 
Borough  control  of  finance,  the  appointment  to  the  service  of  the  Borough 
of  teachers  (including  all  Head  Teachers)  and  of  other  staff  (including 
the  Borough  Education  Officer  and  his  Deputy  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
Borough  Officers  of  similar  responsibilities),  responsibility  for  the  Borough 
Educational  Development  Plan  and  for  educational  policy  generally; 

(3)  that  the  suggested  local  exercise  of  conferred  powers  would  not  conflict 
with,  but  would  rather  enhance,  the  effectiveness  of  a County  Authority 
for  necessarily  regionalised  education  services,  including  specialised 
advisory  services  to  the  Excepted  Districts  of  the  County; 

(4)  that  the  conferment  of  education  powers  for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, day  special  schools  and  all  further  education  (other  than  technical 
and  technological  education  of  a regional  character),  as  well  as  for  the 
Child  Guidance  Service  and  Youth  Employment,  would  result  in 
Tottenham  in  a happier,  better,  not  more  costly  and  probably  cheaper 
education  service  for  the  Borough  than  could  exist  imder  a scheme  of 
delegation,  however  ingeniously  devised  or  liberally  interpreted. 
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environmental  health 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Borough  of  Tottenham  is  served  by  five  separate  ^tablis^ents,  all  of  which 
ie  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Council,  through  a Committee  responsible  also 

for  catering  and  entertainment  services.  , 

The  following  facilities  are  provided  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1936;— 
The  Central  Baths.  Situated  centrally,  as  the  name  imphes,  and  con- 
structed in  1904  this  is  the  main  establishment  and  houses  the  Offices  of  the 
ripnartment  The  premises  include  two  indoor  swimming  pools,  two  suites 
of  private  baths  and  all  attendant  services.  The  larger  of  the  two  pools  is 
converted  to  a pubfic  hall  for  six  months  of  the  year.  . . , . , 

Open  Air  Lido.  Open  air  bathing  facilities  were  provided  m 1938.  The 
pool  is  of  extensive  proportions  and  can  provide  for  up  to  2,000  patrons  at 

ms^uses  In  1932,  two  Municipal  Wash-houses  were  opened  to  the 
public.  One  is  situated  in  the  North  Eastern  area  at  Bromley  Road  N.17, 
and  one  in  the  South  Western  area,  Tiverton  Road,  N.15.  Both  establishments 
have  private  bath  suites  attached.  A suite  of  private  baths  is  also  provided  at 
Conway  Road  Baths.  This  is  intended  to  serve  the  residents  in  the  West 
Green  Road  and  Harringay  areas. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  River  Lee  flows  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Borough.  Two  tributaries 
fThe  Moselle  and  the  Stonebridge  Brook)  flow  through  the  Borough  into  the  River 
Lee  The  Moselle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Stonebridge  are  “ mam  river  ” for  the 
purposes  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  and  with  the  River  Lee  are  under  the 
rontrol  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  The  upper  part  of  the  Stonebridge, 
which  flows  from  high  land  in  Hornsey  and  results  in  flooding  at  times  of  heavy 
storm,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation,  and  flood  prevention  works  authonsed 
by  the  Tottenham  Corporation  Act,  1952,  are  in  progress  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£555,530.  The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  with  the  aid  of  grant  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food,  have  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  the  flood  prevention  works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Stonebridge,  estimated 
cost  of  £223,700. 

Ditches  and  ponds  are  not  a problem  in  the  Borough  of  Tottenham  owmg  to 
culverting  action  taken  in  the  past  under  local  legislation. 

Unless  a watercourse  is  classified  as  “ main  river  ” for  the  purposes  of  the 
Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  thus  rendering  a River  Board  responsible,  the  financial 
responsibility  for  flood  prevention  falls  entirely  on  the  District  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  watercourse.  This  has  resulted  in  the  Tottenham  Corporation  having  to 
finance  a very  costly  scheme  of  surface  water  flood  prevention  in  respect  of  the 
Stonebridge  Brook,  while  neighbouring  authorities  are  under  no  such  liability. 

An  examination  needs  to  be  made  as  to  whether  flood  prevention  in  a nver 
basin  area  should  fall  on  an  individual  authority  or  whether  it  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a River  Board  responsible  for  the  whole  river  basin,  in  order  that  the 
cost  of  flood  prevention  which  is  met  from  Governemnt  grants  and  from  rates 
may  be  spread  fairly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  area  served  by  the  River. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

This  function  is  maintained  by  the  Corporation.  A cleansing  station  is  operated 
incorporating  steam  disinfector,  formaldehyde  chamber  and  baths  for  filthy  or 
verminous  persons.  Personnel  visit  to  carry  out  disinfestation  of  premises.  Arhcles 
collected  by  Public  Health  Department  vans  for  treatment  at  cleansing  station. 
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Special  twice  weekly  services  are  provided  to  deal  with  linen,  &c.,  soiled  by  inconti- 
nent aged. 

Two  Rodent  Operatives  are  employed  to  deal  with  rats  and  mouse  infestations 
and  regular  half-yearly  treatment  of  the  sewers  is  carried  out  to  keep  down  the 
rat  population  of  the  sewers. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Trade  efBuent  is  controlled  by  the  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  Act,  1937,  and  is 
accepted  into  the  Corporation’s  sewers  and  passed  from  these  to  the  trunk  sewers 
of  the  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  Joint  Drainage  Committee.  It  is  then  with  other 
sewage  received  into  the  London  County  Council  sewers  and  disposed  of  by  that 
authority.  When  the  East  Middlesex  Scheme  is  brought  into  operation  (in  1961) 
this  arrangement  will  cease.  (See  further  under  “ Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  ”). 

This  is  a technical  matter  and  co-operation  between  the  authorities  exists 
and  agreements  are  entered  into  with  the  industrialists  concerned. 

Public  Conveniences 

Provision  and  maintenance  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Corporation.  Thirteen 
public  conveniences  have  been  provided  in  the  Borough. 

The  need  for  public  conveniences  is  greatest  in  areas  heavily  used  by  the  public, 
such  as  shopping  districts.  Some  little  difficulty  arises  where  borough  boundaries 
converge  and  the  cost  falls  on  the  district  providing  and  maintaining  the  con- 
venience unless  reciprocal  arrangements  can  be  mutually  agreed. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Corporation  are  responsible  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  all  house  and 
trade  refuse  within  the  Borough  and,  in  addition,  they  deal  with  the  disposal  of 
refuse  from  the  Urban  District  of  Friem  Barnet  at  an  agreed  price  per  ton  for  this 
service.  The  Corporation  also  deal  with  the  collection  of  kitchen  waste  delivered 
to  their  Refuse  Disposal  Works  by  the  Boroughs  of  Hackney,  Walthamstow, 
Stoke  Newington,  St.  Pancras,  Bethnal  Green  and  Chigwell.  The  Corporation 
have  a processing  plant  for  the  conversion  of  such  materials  into  animal  feeding- 
stuffs  for  sale  to  farmers  and  disposal  through  the  Corporation’s  piggery.  The  above 
central  disposal  arrangements  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  in  reducing  public 
cleaning  costs  in  Tottenham  and  providing  income  to  other  authorities  who  send 
kitchen  waste  to  the  Tottenham  plant.  Reclamation  of  other  valuable  material 
is  undertaken  to  the  financial  benefit  of  the  local  authority. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  Public  Health  Department  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  his  Deputy,  there  is  an  establishment  of  a Chief  Public  Health  Inspector,  a 
senior  district  and  eleven  district  public  health  inspectors,  is  responsible  through 
the  Health  and  Housing  Committee  for  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  borough 
to  discover  any  conditions  which  contravene  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  Public 
Health  Act,  Clean  Air  Act  and  local  Acts  and  bye-laws  made  thereunder,  ^d  to 
initiate  action  to  secure  the  remedying  of  the  defects  found.  Local  legislation  to 
undertake  emergency  works  was  obtained  by  the  Council  in  1952.  Factories  are 
regularly  inspected  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Factories  (Samtary  Accommoda- 
tion) Regulations,  1938.  Food  premises  are  the  subject  of  frequent  inspections  to 
enforce  requirements  of  Food  Hygiene  Regulations.  Sanitary  accommodation  in 
cinemas  and  other  places  of  entertainment  are  periodically  inspected  and  special 
visits  are  made  when  licences  are  being  renewed. 
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Mortnaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Corporation  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  N.E.  Metropolitan 
Regional  Hospital  Board  whereby  these  facilities  are  provided  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital  Mortuary.  The  Council  pay  the  Hospital  Board  £300  per  annum  plus 
£2  for  each  body  in  excess  of  150. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Sewage  disposal  is  at  present  undertaken  by  discharge  into  the  trunk  sewers  of  the 
London  County  Council.  Following  completion  of  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage 
Scheme,  disposal  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Certain 
trunk  sewers  in  the  Borough  and  the  Sewage  Pumping  Station  are  maintained  by 
the  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  Joint  Drainage  Committee,  set  up  under  the 
Tottenham  Local  Board  (Division  of  Districts)  Act,  1888,  and  incorporated  by 
the  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  Sewerage  Act,  1891.  When  the  East  Middlesex 
Scheme  operates  fully  it  is  possible  that  the  Joint  Drainage  Committee  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  conveyance  of  sewage  from  Wood  Green  through  Tottenham  will 
be  covered  by  agreement. 


Street  Cleansing 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  street  cleansing 
throughout  the  Borough,  but,  in  respect  of  County  and  Trunk  Roads  they  act  as 
agents  for  the  County  Council  Authority. 

The  actual  cleansing  arrangements  are  satisfactory  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  financial  adjustments  arising  from  the  agency  arrangements  in  order 
to  ensure  that  financial  responsibility  falls  on  the  highway  authority  concerned 
are  justified  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

The  Borough  Council  should  be  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  all  streets, 
as  in  the  case  of  lighting  of  streets. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

These  services  are  administered  for  the  Boroughs  of  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green 
by  the  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  Burial  Board.  The  Burial  Board  was  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Burial  Act,  1852.  When  Wood  Green  was  separated 
from  Tottenham  an  Order  was  made  providing  that  in  the  appointment  of  Members 
of  the  Board,  six  should  be  appointed  by  the  Tottenham  and  three  by  the  Wood 
Green  Vestries  respectively. 

The  Boroughs  are  both  represented  on  the  Board  and  contribute  towards  its 
expenses  on  a proportionate  basis.  The  Board  administer  a Cemetery  in  Tottenham 
and  a modem  Crematorium  at  Enfield. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Corporation  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  parks  and  open  spaces 
in  the  Borough.  230  acres  of  open  space  are  available  for  public  recreation,  includ- 
ing football,  tennis,  cricket,  &c.,  and  in  1938  the  Council  provided  the  first  Model 
Traffic  Area  in  the  country  for  the  instruction  in  road  safety  of  school  children 
in  the  Borough. 

The  Council  have  recently  embarked  on  capital  expenditure  of  £35,000  to 
centralise  and  extend  the  plant  Nursery  facilities  in  which  the  plants  required  for 
planting  out  are  raised  by  the  Parks  Superintendant  with  professional  gardening 
assistance. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  Council  have  used  these  provisions  as  necessary: — 

(a)  To  improve,  with  grant,  dressing  facilities  at  the  Recreation  Grounds; 
(A)  To  contribute  to  the  cost  of,  and  erecting,  a Hall  for  the  recreation 
of  old  people,  and 

(c)  Have  resolved,  subject  to  the  necessary  consents,  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  an  enclosed  sports  area  with  the  modem  appliances  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  recreational  facilities  in  the 
Borough. 


Preyention  of  River  PoDntion 

Tottenham  has  a dual  system  of  drainage,  and  the  surface  water  sewers  discharge 
into  the  water-courses.  Surveys  are  carried  out  to  check  that  soil  drainage  is  not 
incorrectly  discharged  into  surface  water  sewers  thereby  polluting  rivers.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  Inspectors  to  take  action  where 
it  is  found  that  pollutants  are  being  discharged  into  the  River  Lee  or  its  tributaries, 
and  on  notice  of  evidence  of  pollution  being  given  to  the  Corporation,  the  Public 
Health  Department  make  considerable  investigations,  particularly  at  establishments 
likely  to  be  discharging  effluents  of  the  type  discovered  in  the  sample  of  river  water 
taken. 


HOUSING 
Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  have  provided  2,972  houses  under  the  Housing  Acts,  and  271  under 
the  Housing  (Temporary  Accommodation)  Acts,  1944-45. 

Tottenham  is  a densely  populated  borough,  the  southern  and  western  part 
of  which  was  largely  built  in  the  last  century,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  Council’s 
housing  operations  are  necessarily  dovetailed  with  the  slum  clearance  programme 
referred  to  later.  The  service  is  administered  by  a standing  committee,  staffed  by 
professional  officers,  and  houses  are  allocated  on  a points  basis  which  has  regard 
to  relevant  factors  such  as  need,  residence  in  the  Borough,  &c.  There  is  a severe 
shortage  of  land  for  building  within  the  borough  and  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
living  standards  for  the  overcrowded  population,  the  Corporation  have  provided 
dwellings  outside  the  Borough  in  Edmonton  (pre-war),  Cheshunt  and  Potters  Bar 
(post  war)  and  are  seeking  further  land  in  Cheshunt  for  additional  building.  The 
Council  nominate  families  for  transfer  to  new  and  expanded  towns  under  the 
Industrial  Selection  Scheme. 

The  demand  for  houses  to  let  in  the  Borough  (and  Greater  London  generally) 
places  great  strain  on  the  Council’s  resources.  This  demand  has  been  increased 
in  post  war  years  by  the  higher  standards  of  living  accommodation  required  by  the 
people.  Such  is  the  magnet  of  the  London  area  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  demand  is 
capable  of  being  satisfied  within  decades. 

The  problem  is  not  capable  of  solution  by  the  transfer  of  powers  to  other  author- 
ities. In  fact,  the  personal  nature  of  the  service  requires  that  it  be  ad^istered 
in  close  contact  with  the  people  concerned.  The  Government’s  action  in  creating 
New  Towns  and  the  Council’s  efforts  in  providing  accommodation  are  not  having 
the  full  effect  they  should  in  reducing  the  housing  problem  because  other  families 
are  able  to  move  into  the  dwellings  vacated.  The  solution  of  the  housing  problem 
probably  only  lies  in  the  planned  decentralisation  of  Greater  London,  the  control 
by  local  authorities  over  the  letting  of  vacated  houses  and  an  up-to-date  reassess- 
ment of  the  overcrowding  provisions  contained  in  Part  IV  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1957. 
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In  the  provision  of  accommodation  there  is  a conflict  of  functions  which  is 
confusing  to  the  public  inasmuch  as  the  County  Council  have  statutory  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age, 
infirmity  and  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  not  otherwise 
available  to  them,  and  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  in  urgent  need 
thereof  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

The  provision  of  residential  accommodation  by  public  authorities  should 
be  centralised  in  one  authority,  the  one  in  direct  contact  with  the  public,  U.  the 
Borough  Council.  This  would  avoid  persons  in  unfortunate  circumstances  being 
passed  from  authority  to  authority.  Experience  shows  their  first  thought  is  to  go 
to  the  Town  Hall  for  assistance,  and,  under  the  present  law,  they  have  to  be  passed 
to  the  local  office  of  the  County  Council.  Improved  liaison  with  the  Hospital 
authority  in  regard  to  cases  who  should  be  in  their  care  would  result. 

Slum  Clearance 

The  Corporation  have  operated  Part  HI  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  and  the  re- 
development provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  for  many  years. 
The  Borough  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  public 
health  inspectorate.  A programme  of  slum  clearance  has  been  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  under  the  Housing 
Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954  (now  embodied  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957).  This 
programme  provides  for  the  clearance  of  2,189  unfit  houses  and  the  rehousing 
of  the  occupants  in  dwellings  provided  by  the  Corporation.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  building  sites  in  the  Borough,  rehousing  will  be  achieved  mainly  by  careful 
phasing  of  the  programme  to  allow  the  decanting  of  families  from  one  area  into 
dwellings  constructed  on  a area  which  has  been  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  programme. 
The  programme  is  now  in  operation.  Where  individual  unfit  houses  or  parts  of 
houses  are  found  which  cannot  be  made  fit  for  human  habitation,  they  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Council  under  the  Closing  and  Demolition  Order  procedure  laid  down 
in  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  The  Council  accept  responsibility  for  rehousing  displaced 
occupants  in  these  cases.  The  programme  will  proceed  steadily  unless  it  is  halted 
by  outside  factors — ^the  cost  of  building  coupled  with  high  rates  of  interest— and 
the  problem  of  overspill  making  it  impossible  to  remove  families  in  order  to  clear 
sites  for  further  building  at  lower  densities. 

It  is  considered  that  this  problem  is  not  capable  of  remedy  or  improvement 
by  the  reorganisation  of  functions  of  authorities. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

The  construction  of  buildings  is  regulated  by  the  Borough  Council  through  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  building  inspectorate  in  accordance  with  the  building  bye- 
laws. The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Public  Health  Inspectorate  m^e 
systematic  inspections  under  the  Housing  Act  to  ascertain  dwellings  which  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation  but  are  capable  of  repair  at  reasonable  cost.  Notices  under 
Section  9 of  this  Act  are  served  requiring  the  remedying  of  defects,  and  should  the 
owners  default,  the  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  who  employ  a Panel  of  local 
builders  for  the  purpose.  During  the  past  ten  years  work  costing  £48,490  has  been 
executed  in  the  owners’  default. 

An  index  is  maintained  of  all  dwellings  in  the  borough  showing  the  permitted 
number  of  occupants  for  the  purposes  of  Part  TV  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  Where 
overcrowding  is  deliberately  caused,  satutory  action  is  taken,  but  the  present 
housing  shortage  makes  it  impossible  at  present  to  take  systematic  action  to  eliminate 
overcrowding  generally.  The  Council  method  of  allocating  houses  which  become 
available  for  general  letting  ensures  that  the  most  overcrowded  families  are  re- 
housed first. 
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Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  and  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Borough  Council  make  advances  under  both  the  Housing  and  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts.  Improvement  grants  are  also  made  under  the  Housing  Act. 
Before  advances  or  grants  are  made,  the  properties  are  valued  and  inspected  for 
certification  as  to  fitness  for  human  habitation  and  the  expected  life  of  the  buildings. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  Borough  ex- 
ercised direct  powers  in  the  provision  of  services  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  promotion  of  health  in  the  community,  and  full  advantage  was  taken  by  the 
Borough  Council  of  the  powers,  obligatory  and  permissive,  given  by  successive 
health  and  welfare  legislation.  It  came,  therefore,  as  a severe  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  this  Borough  when,  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act, 
Tottenham  came  to  lose  its  full  autonomy  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
health  and  personal  health  services.  The  newly  constituted  Local  Health  Authority 
had  good  reason,  however,  to  be  grateful  to  the  Borough  Council  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  services  handed  over  to  them  in  1948.  Among  the  buildings  and  services 
so  transferred  may  be  mentioned: — the  modem  and  well  equipped  clinics  and  welfare 
centres;  a residential  nursery  in  Hertfordshire;  a residential  open-air  school  at 
Hayling  Island — day  nurseries,  nursery  schools  and  nursery  classes;  day  special 
school  for  the  physically  handicapped  child;  day  special  school  for  the  deaf  child; 
occupational  centre  for  the  mentally  handicapped;  well  established  domicilary 
midwifery,  health  visiting,  district  nursing,  home  helps  and  ambulance  services 
and  a full  range  of  specialist  clinics,  including  dental  and  orthodontic  services  for 
the  priority  classes. 

Tottenham’s  medical  centres  were  well  known  throughout  the  country  as 
model  establishments  and  were  visited  by  many  distinguished  persons  from  foreign 
and  commonwealth  countries  who  came  to  this  country  as  guests  of  the  Government 
to  study  our  health  services. 

In  1954  the  National  Baby  Welfare  Council  presented  the  Norah  March  Trophy 
to  the  Tottenham  Corporation  for  the  Pioneer  maternity  and  child  welfare  work 
carried  our  by  its  predecessors  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  and  by  it  prior  to 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

The  services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  are  administered: — 

(а)  By  the  Middlesex  County  Council  centrally. 

(1)  Health  Centres  (S.21).  (If  and  when  provided). 

(2)  Ambulances  (S.27). 

(3)  Prevention,  Care  and  After  Care  (S.28). 

(4)  Duties  under  Mental  Acts  (S.51). 

(б)  By  the  Middlesex  Coimty  CouncU  locally  through  an  Area  Health 

Committee,  comprising  the  Boroughs  of  Hornsey  and  Tottenham, 

which  is  a sub-committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee. 

(1)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children,  including  dental  care  (S.22). 

(2)  Midwifery  Service  (S.23). 

(3)  Health  Visitors  (S.24). 

(4)  Home  Nursing  (S.25). 

(5)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  (S.26). 

(6)  Home  Help  Services  (S.29). 

The  Borough  Council  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  these  personal 
health  services  except  through  the  appointment  of  Members  to  the  Area  Health 
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Committee,  and  through  the  appointment  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as 

Area  Medical  Officer.  ■ 10? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  administration  of  these  personal  welfare  services 
over  so  wide  an  area  as  Middlesex,  with  a population  of  2,269,315,  is  too  im- 
personal and  too  inflexible.  Prior  to  1946,  the  Borough  Council  administered  these 
services  except  those  concerned  with  tuberculosis  and  mental  care,  and  in  their 
experience,  they  can  only  be  satisfactorily  admimstered  by  a public  body  m close 

contact  with  the  population  served.  „ 

The  services  available  in  Tottenham  at  the  time  of  translermcluded  a full  range 
of  clinics  and  welfare  centres.  The  transfer  of  the  services  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  in  1946  has  brought  no  improvement  in  the  services  provided  and  has 
merely  given  rise  to  the  growth  of  a largely  bureaucratic  official  organisation  in 
place  of  one  administered  by  local  representatives  in  immediate  contact  with  the 

ratep^yer^^^^  result  of  the  division  of  the  environmental  health  services  and  the 
personal  health  services  is  to  be  seen  in  its  effect  on  the  position  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  his  Deputy.  Their  functions  in  the  field  of  evironmental 
health  are  vital  to  the  public  health  of  the  Borough,  but  since  the  personal  health 
service  powers  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council  that  authority  have  made 
constant  endeavours  (which  the  Borough  Council  have  resisted)  to  ensure  that 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  shall  become  a County  Officer  whose  services  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Borough.  The  Council  consider  the  division  of  the  functions 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  very  seriously  and  are  not  willing  for  the  environ- 
mental health  services  under  their  jurisdiction  to  be  officered  by  medical  staff  not 
under  their  immediate  control. 

The  transfer  of  the  personal  health  functions  to  the  Borough  Council  is  the 
only  way  in  which  their  administration  by  a local  authority  in  immediate  touch 
with  the  persons  using  the  services  can  be  achieved. 

Hospital  functions.  These  are  administered  by  a local  Hospital  Management 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  Local  liaison  is  obtained  through 
the  membership  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Consultants  Medical 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Group. 

The  transfer  of  personal  health  functions  to  the  Borough  Council  would 
considerably  strengthen  the  Uaison  between  the  hospital  services  and  the  public 
health  services  of  the  local  authority. 

Practitioner  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Services.  These  are  managed  by 
the  Middlesex  Executive  Council  upon  which  the  Council  has  no  representative. 
Some  liaison  is  obtained  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  attending  meetings 
of  the  local  B.M.A.  group  meetings  and  periodic  circular  letters  to  medical  practi- 
tioners regarding  local  authority  services. 

Administration  by  one  Executive  Council  for  the  whole  of  Middlesex  is  too 
large  and  too  impersonal  and  local  liaison  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

Closer  liaison  with  the  hospital  authorities  and  public  health  administration 
would  be  effected  through  decentralisation  of  the  work  at  present  performed  by 
the  Middlesex  Executive  Council. 


Mental  Health  Services 

These  are  administered  direct  by  the  County  Council,  with  no  local  delegation  of 
functions.  Duly  authorised  officers  of  the  County  Council  have  local  offices  but 
they  are  supervised  and  controlled  from  the  central  County  Offices. 

A common  County  policy  is  not  always  best  suited  to  local  needs  and  transfer 
locally  of  functions  under  Section  28  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946  is 
recommended. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Assistance  Acts,  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

(o)  Borough  Council’s  functions.  Statutoi^  action  under  Section  47  is  invoiced 
only  after  every  effort  has  been  taken  to  relieve  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
old  people  are  sometimes  found  to  be  living.  The  Medical  OfScer  of  Health  has 
acted  as  the  local  co-ordinating  officer  in  ensuring  that  the  services  provided  to 
old  people  are  made  available  in  cases  of  need.  To  assist  the  hospital  to  make 
best  use  of  the  beds  in  the  Geriatric  Wards,  environmental  reports  are  supplied 
on  all  patients  awaiting  admission  to  these  wards.  Burials  ate  arranged  under 
Section  50  whenever  a death  occurs  where  no  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  relatives. 

The  Council  co-operate  closely  with  an  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Council  and  voluntary  and  official  bodies 
concerned  with  the  care  and  welfare  of  old  people,  to  which  they  will  be  contribut- 
ing  £4,364  in  1958-59.  The  Committee  employ  a full-time  paid  organiser  and  two 
assistants.  Services  provided  include: — 

(1)  Chiropody. 

(2)  Meals  on  Wheels. 

(3)  Clubs. 

(4)  Street  Wardens. 

The  problems  arising  from  old  age  have  increased  during  the  post  war  years 
due  to  several  factors.  It  is  a human,  personal  problem  arising  from  loneliness, 
financial  hardships  and  ill  health.  The  only  powers  available  to  the  Corporation 
to  assist  the  old  people  in  practical  measure  are  those  contained  in  Section  31  of 
the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

The  Borough  Council  should  have  direct  powers  to  provide  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Old  Peoples’  Welfare  Committee  coupled  with  the  powers  to  provide 
residential  accommodation  to  supplement  their  Housing  Act  powers,  thus  enabling 
comprehensive  provision  to  be  made  for  the  needs  of  the  aged. 

(b)  County  Council  functions.  These  functions,  which  include  the  provision 
of  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity 
are  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  temporary  accommodation  for  persons 
in  urgent  need;  and  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  deaf  or  dumb,  and 
crippled  persons;  are  administered  centrally  with  no  local  delegation.  An  Area 
Welfare  Officer  has  his  office  within  the  borough  and  is  responsible  locally  for  these 
services.  There  is  at  present  no  welfare  or  Old  Persons  Home  in  the  borough, 
and  it  is  usually  a very  long  time  after  applying  for  admission  before  cases  are  ad- 
mitted. Homes  at  considerable  distance  from  the  borough  make  visiting  difficult. 
Shortage  of  accommodation  leads  to  frustration  since  the  policy  of  provision  of 
accommodation  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  in  contact  with  the  public. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Council  in  relation  to  these  matters 
should  be  directly  conferred  on  the  Borough  Council. 


Care  of  Chfldren 

The  functions  of  the  Children  Act,  1948  are  administered  centrally  by  the  County 
Council  without  delegation.  An  Area  Children’s  Officer  with  an  office  within  the 
borough  is  responsible  locally  for  the  services. 

There  is  loss  of  personal  contact  due  to  remote  control,  and  the  service  suffers 
from  not  being  integrated  with  other  personal  health  services. 

A personal  service  of  this  nature  is  more  suitable  for  administration  by  the 
Borough  Council  upon  whom  powers  should  be  directly  conferred. 
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Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

This  is  a County  Council  function  with  local  day-to-day  administration  by  the 
Area  Health  Committee.  It  is  a function  which  should  follow  the  administraUon 
of  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council  with  those  services. 

Health  Education 

Health  Education  is  undertaken  by  both  the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  the 
former  acting  under  Section  179  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

It  is  a function  which  should  follow  administration  of  the  local  health  services 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  should  be  directly  conferred  upon  them. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Apart  from  the  statutory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  by  local  general  medical 
practitioners,  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  cases  is  obtained  from:— 

(1)  Infectious  disease  hospitals  who  notify  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  all  admissions  and  discharges  of  Tottenham  patients. 

(2)  Weekly  returns  from  schools  to  the  School  Medical  Officer. 

(3)  Reports  from  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service  who  send  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  copies  of  all  their  reports  on  specimens  submitted  from 
Tottenham  patients. 

Cases  are  visited  by  public  health  inspectors  and  steps  taken  to  limit  spread 
of  infection: — 

(1)  Isolation  or  removal  to  hospital  of  patients. 

(2)  Current  and  terminal  disinfection. 

0)  Exclusion  from  occupation  of  patient  and  contacts  as  appropriate. 

(4)  Tracing  source  of  infection. 

(5)  Where  outbreaks  occur  in  schools,  the  school  medical  and  nursing  staff 
conduct  investigations  at  the  school. 

There  is  a liaison  between  the  Borough  Public  Health  Department  and  the 
Area  Health  Service  of  the  County  Council  in  dealing  with  the  control  of  infectious 
disease. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTY  PLANNING 

The  County  Council  are  the  local  planning  authority  under  the  Town  and  County 
Planning  Act,  1947.  The  functions  under  Part  EH  of  the  Act  are  delegated  to  the 
Borough  Council  under  a scheme  of  delegation,  subject  to  reservations  and  con- 
ditions as  to  consultation  in  certain  respects. 

Whilst  the  official  side  of  delegation  operates  reasonably  smoothly,  the  require- 
ments of  the  scheme  of  delegation  that  copies  of  all  planning  applications  received 
be  sent  to  the  County  Council,  and  also  the  procedure  in  relation  to  applications 
reserved  for  decision  by  the  County  Council  is  wasteful  of  administrative  effort. 

Non-delegated  functions  are  administered  by  the  County  Council  through 
Area  Planning  Committees  upon  which  the  local  authority  are  represented.  These 
Area  Planning  Committees  meet  centrally  at  Westminster  which  is  inconvenient 
to  elected  members  and  they  serve  no  real  purpose  except  to  appear  to  give  represent- 
ation to  authorities  in  the  area. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  give  overall  functions  to  a county  authority  administering 
a wide  area,  these  functions  should  be  confined  to  the  preparation  of  a development 
plan  covering  agreed  foreseeable  development  requirements,  leaving  the  borough 
council  to  proceed  as  of  right  with  the  detailed  control  of  development  within  the 
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framework  of  the  scheme,  consulting  with  the  County  authority  only  on  matters 
of  development  which  conflict  with  the  scheme  as  confirmed  by  the  Minister. 

The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
the  County  Development  Plan.  This  vast  undertaking  which  took  years  to  com- 
plete produced  a blue  print  which  was  out  of  date  in  many  respects  before  it  was 
confirmed.  It  makes  broad  classifications  of  areas  ripe  for  development  within 
certain  periods  which  in  practice  have  produced  many  problems  for  property 
owners  and  prospective  purchasers.  It  also  introduces  symbols  indicating  proposed 
development  which  are  not  firm  and  which  give  rise  to  confusion  among  members 
of  the  public.  The  great  proportion  of  the  redevelopment  falling  to  be  carried 
out  for  public  purposes  is  the  task  of  the  Borough  Council  and  this  is  governed 
by  such  practical  considerations  as  finance,  overspill,  government  policy,  &c. 

Development  Plans  drawn  in  such  detail  and  making  forecasts  as  to  redevelop- 
ment as  at  present,  especially  over  wide  areas  such  as  Middlesex,  are  an  elaborate 
and  unnecessary  machinery  for  the  control  of  development  in  an  area.  Even  if 
an  overall  plan  is  prepared  for  a larger  area,  development  control  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  administered  by  an  on  the  spot  authority  to  whom  the  major  part  in 
bringing  the  development  of  the  town  to  fruition  is  entrusted.  The  divorce  of 
preparation  of  the  plan  from  financial  responsibility  for  carrying  it  out  creates  an 
unreal  position  which  is  not  understood  by  the  public  and  gives  rise  to  hardship 
and  doubt. 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  as  local  planning  authority  for  the  re- 
location of  non-conforming  development,  particularly  industry.  Until  1956  the 
County  Council  had  no  policy  in  regard  to  this  important  aspect  of  practical  plan- 
ning and  accordingly  offered  no  financial  assistance  towards  the  eradication  of 
non-conforming  users  as  occasion  arose.  In  Tottenham  matters  arose  requiring 
immediate  attention  in  the  field  of  practical  planning,  e.g.  a non-conforming  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  but  was  allowed  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  same  site;  industrial  pre- 
mises were  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  Company  to  a New  Town  but  were  per- 
mitted to  be  reoccupied  by  another  industrial  user;  and  other  vacated  non-conform- 
ing industrial  premises  have  been  allowed  to  be  reoccupied.  In  all  cases,  in  spite  of 
representations  by  the  Borough  Council,  the  County  Council,  having  no  policy 
for  the  eradication  of  non-conforming  users  several  years  after  becoming  the  local 
planning  authority,  refused  to  act.  In  one  case  of  vacation  of  non-conforming 
industrial  use  the  Borough  Council,  frustrated  by  the  machinery  of  the  County 
Council  and  desperately  short  of  land  for  housing,  acquired  the  premises  at  industrial 
use  price  (£50,000  for  1 • 3 1 acres)  in  order  to  use  the  land  for  urgent  housing  require- 
ments. 

The  County  Council  have  recently  announced  a policy  in  relation  to  non- 
conformn  g uses  but  limiting  financial  responsibility  to  a particular  sum  per  annum 
and  hedg  ed  by  conditions  so  that  the  three  further  applications  the  Borough  Council 
have  subimitted  for  eradication  of  non-conforming  uses  have  been  rejected.  TWs 
theoretical  approach  has  meant  that  during  ten  years  of  admimstration  of  planning 
powers  the  local  planning  authority’s  contribution  towards  the  eradication  of  non- 
conforming  industry  in  a borough  in  which,  because  of  the  early  date  at  which  it 
was  developed,  there  are  many  non-conforming  uses,  is  nil. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  is  in  danger  of  becoming  strangled  by  compli- 
cated paper  procedures  which  have  brought  a necessary  and  vital  local  authority 
function  into  disrepute  in  all  sections  of  the  community. 

Subject  to  further  consideration  being  given  to  the  advantage  of  an  overall 
authority  preparing  a practical  development  plan,  control  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  should  be  returned  to  Borough  Councils,  when  ail  aspects  of  this  important 
local  authority  function  can  be  administered  by  one  authority  through  one  office. 
Decisions  of  the  authority  would  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Mimster  and  their 
development  activities  to  government  grant. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 

Act,  1949 

These  powers  insofar  as  they  are  relevant  in  Middlesex  are  administered  centrally 
hy  the  County  Council  as  local  planning  authority.  They  are  concerned  largely 
with  the  protection  of  footpaths. 

Separation  of  the  functions  in  relation  to  footpaths  from  the  highway  authority 
serves  no  useful  purpose  in  the  Greater  London  area  and  adds  to  confusion  in 
relation  to  responsibility  of  functions. 

These  functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  Highway  authority  for  district 
roads. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Maintenance  and  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

There  are  three  types  of  highway  in  the  Borough. 

(а)  Trunk  Roads  for  which  the  highway  authority  with  financial  respon- 
sibility is  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Maintenance  is  by  the  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Council  under  agency  arrangements. 

(б)  Qassified  Roads.  The  County  Council  are  the  highway  authority  but, 
except  for  two  lengths  of  highway,  the  Borough  Council  have  claimed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  these  roads  tmder  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929. 

(c)  District  Roads.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  responsible  authority. 
Bridges. 

The  maintenance  of  highways  over  bridges  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
highway  authority  responsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  highway,  subject  to 
responsibility  of  Railway  Companies,  &c.  responsible  for  the  bridge.  The 
maintenance  of  bridges  is  the  responsibility  of  the  statutory  undertakers 
concerned. 

The  present  system  works  satisfactorily  from  the  point  of  view  of  responsibility 
of  functions  but  the  system  of  annual  allocation  of  monies  for  road  works  by  the 
Ministry  and  the  County  Council  produce  delay  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  so 
that  by  the  time  a scheme  is  prepared  and  a contractor  accepted  some  of  the  best 
months  for  work  in  the  year  have  passed. 

Administrative  measures  for  changing  the  classification  of  roads  due  to  the 
altered  flow  of  traffic  are  unsatisfactory,  it  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  classified 
road  authority  to  decide  whether  to  accept  classification  of  a highway  or  not.  The 
final  decision  in  matters  of  classification  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  after  consultation  with  the  authorities  concerned  and  the  MetropoHtan 
Police. 


Street  Lighting 


The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  all  street  lighting.  The  Ministry  of  Trans 
port  make  a grant  in  respect  of  approved  schemes  on  trunk  roads. 

Due  to  rapid  progress  in  methods  of  lighting  and  to  corresponding  improve- 
ments being  introduced,  different  lighting  standards  apply  in  different  boroughs. 
In  the  case  of  contiguous  built-up  areas  such  as  exist  in  greater  London,  this  is  a 
disadvantage  to  road  users  and  is  prejudicial  to  road  safety. 

The  remedy  is  to  attain  a uniform  standard  of  lighting,  and  this  can  be  secured 
by  additional  administrative  co-ordination  and  exchange  of  information.  Ministry 
of  Transport  arrangements  to  this  end  are  shortly  to  be  introduced.  The  creation 
of  wider  areas  would,  it  is  thought,  do  little  that  cannot  be  brought  about  by  co- 
ordination. 
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Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

Administered  by  Borough  Council  under  statutory  powers.  Consultations  with 
Post  OflSoe  authorities.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sec.  are  imdertaken  prior  to  sub- 
stantial alterations  being  brought  into  effect.. 

Parking  Places 

The  designation  of  parking  places  on  highways  is  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  after  consultation  with  the  Borough  Council  and  Metropolitan  Police. 
The  Council  provide  off-street  parking  places  which  are  controlled  by  bye-laws 
confirmed  by  the  Ministry. 

The  parking  of  vehicles  in  highways  is  a growing  problem  which  is  increasingly 
affecting  the  servicing  and  clearing  of  highways  as  well  as  access  to  properties. 
The  solution  or  control  of  this  problem  is  only  possible  by  general  legislation. 

Road  Safety 

The  Council  keep  a constant  watch  on  all  measures  which  will  contribute  towards 
greater  road  safety  through  a Town’s  Safety  Committee  upon  which  are  repre- 
sented the  Police  and  other  bodies  in  the  town  concemedwith  this  increasing  problem. 
A Road  Safety  Officer  has  been  appointed  and  close  co-ordination  with  the  High- 
ways Committee,  the  Police,  the  Schools  and  voluntary  bodies  is  effected.  As 
stated  under  “ Parks  and  Open  Spaces  ” the  Council  have  provided  a Model  Traffic 
Area  in  one  of  their  Recreation  Grounds  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  safety 
measures.  The  increasing  traffic  carried  by  the  highways  of  the  borough  makes 
road  safety  a growing  problem. 

This  is  a matter  which  will  ultimately  require  general  legislation  as  the  flow 
of  vehicles  on  the  road  increases.  Better  roads,  stricter  control  over  dangerous 
driving  and  carelessness  by  road  users  of  all  kinds  could  contribute  to  greater 
road  safety  in  varying  degrees.  The  problem  is  not  capable  of  amelioration  by  the 
reorganisation  of  local  authority  areas  of  functions. 

Bus  Shelters 

Bus  shelters  are,  and  should  be,  primarily  the  concern  of  the  passenger  transport 
authority  to  provide  shelter  for  waiting  passengers  at  particular  points.  Borough 
Councils  were  given  powers  to  provide  such  shelters  in  the  Local  Government 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953. 

The  siting  of  bus  shelters  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Advisory  Committee. 

Division  of  responsibility  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  granting  of  power  to  the 
local  authorities.  In  the  only  case  in  the  borough  since  the  Act  was  passed  (bus 
stop  near  T.B.  Hospital  served  by  an  infrequent  bus  service)  London  Transport 
agreed  to  pay  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of  providing  the  shelter, 
thus  relying  on  the  Council  to  pay  the  remainder  under  the  Act  of  1953. 

The  provision  of  shelters  should  be  essentially  a matter  for  London  Transport 
for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  their  passengers. 

Power  to  require  these  shelters  to  be  provided  in  particular  cases  should  be 
vested  in  an  independent  authority  such  as  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Private  Street  Works 

This  function  has  been  administered  by  the  Borough  Council  and  its  predecessors 
primarily  under  local  legislation  obtained  in  1890.  The  streets  in  the  borough  are 
now  almost  fully  made  up. 

June,  1958. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
Introduction 

1.  This  memorandum  is  submitted  in  response  to  the  Commission’s  letter  of  the 
17th  February,  1958,  inviting  the  Corporation  to  put  in  evidence  imder  specified 
headings  summarised  as  follows : — 

(а)  A description  of  the  functions  discussed. 

(б)  An  analysis  of  defects  encountered  in  the  administration  of  those 
functions. 

(c)  An  outline  of  the  ways  in  which  such  defects  may  be  remedied. 

2.  The  Corporation  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
matters  other  than  those  especially  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  17th  February,  1958. 

3.  This  memorandum  is  in  outline  at  this  stage.  The  Corporation  wish  later 
to  elaborate  their  views  and  to  support  them  by  oral  evidence. 

Brief  Particulars  of  the  Borough 

4.  The  Corporation  first  submit  some  particulars  of  a general  kind  about  themselves 
as  a local  government  unit. 

5.  Twickenham  is  a municipal  borough  with  44  members  (11  aldermen  and 
33  councillors),  incorporated  in  1926. 

6.  The  more  important  statistics  are: — 

Population 

Area 

Rateable  Value  after  new  valuation 
list  

Electoral  Divisions  . . 

Wards 

Parliamentary  Constituency 

Rates,  1958-59 

444 


104,000 
7,014  acres 

ft, 881, 557 

Four 

Eleven 

One  co-terminous  with 
borough  boundary 

15j.  4d.  in  £ 
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Finance 

7 The  rates  levied  for  the  past  eight  years  and  the  current  year  have  been  as 


follows: — 
Year 

Corporation 

County 

Council 

Capitation 
Grant  and 

Total 

to  31rt 

Services 

and  other 

Contribution 

March 

Precepting 

in  lieu  of 

Rate 

s.  d. 

Authorities 
s.  d. 

rates  &c. 
(credit) 
s.  d. 

s.  c, 

1951 

6 2-787 

13  4-655 

2 5-442 

17  : 

1952 

6 0-480 

13  10-601 

2 5-081 

17  e 

1953 

6 2-262 

14  1-224 

2 9-486 

17  f 

1954 

6 9-625 

17  0-712 

2 10-337 

21  ( 

1955 

6 7-236 

16  11-321 

3 0-557 

20  ( 

1956 

6 10-930 

15  10-530 

3 1-460 

19  1 

1957 

4 4-791 

10  7-563 

1 10-354 

13  ; 

1958 

4 9-786 

12  5-386 

2 3-172 

15  ( 

1959 

4 10-276 

12  10-803 

2 5-079 

15  ; 

8.  The  Corporation’s  gross  expenditure  for  their  own  rate  fund  services  is 
of  the  order  of  £J  million  per  annum,  but  the  total  general  rate  levied  is  of  the 
order  of  £1J  million  for  the  year  1958-59. 

9.  For  the  year  1958-59  the  rateable  value  per  head  of  population  (mid  1957) 
was  £17  12s.  llcf.  and  the  rates  levied  per  head  of  population  were  £12  15s.  9d. 
Only  a few  authorities  in  the  County  produced  a lower  figure. 

10.  The  loan  debt  is  £4T3  milhon  of  which  £3 -8  million  is  in  respect  of  housing. 
The  total  expressed  at  per  head  of  population  is  £39  18s.  lil  or  at  £ of  rateable 
value  £2  5s.  'id.  These  figures  illustrate  that  the  Corporation’s  financial  position 
is  stable  and  satisfactory  although  the  rate  has  been  maintained  at  a very  modest 
figure. 

1 1 . The  Corporation’s  main  grant  aided  service  is  housing. 

12.  There  has  been  careful  planning  of  capital  projects.  A special  Committee, 
formed  in  1955,  drew  up  a Capital  Programme  for  many  years  ahead.  Such  a pro- 
gramme which  divided  all  the  known  capital  schemes  between  essential  and  non- 
essential  works  (the  latter  being  works  which  could  reasonably  be  deferred  for  a 
time),  is  reviewed  annually  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Arrangement  of  Evidence 

13.  The  evidence  is  presented  in  three  appendices  as  follows: — 

A.  Functions  in  the  administration  of  which  there  are  no  significant 
defects. 

B.  Functions  in  the  administration  of  which  there  are  defects  and  in 
each  case  a recommendation  as  to  the  remedy. 

G.  Proposals  for  the  better  administration  of  local  government  functions 
generally. 

14.  Appendices  ” A ” and  *’  B ” deal  with  the  services  fisted  in  Appendix 
“ B ” to  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  of  17th  February,  1958.  Appendix  “ C ” 
contains  a summary  of  the  Corporations’  views  on  the  form  a reorganisation  of 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London  should  take.  These  views  were  recorded 
by  resolution  dated  2nd  January,  1958. 
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15.  The  following  functions  are  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  from  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  the  Corporation  will  be  glad  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting  evidence  on  them  at  an  appropriate  time:  ■ 

Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Weights  and  Measures  Acts. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Acts. 

Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths. 

Milk  and  Dairies  Acts. 

Licensing  of  Theatres,  Cinemas,  &c. 

Shops  Act  and  Employment  of  Young  Persons  in  Shops. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Acts. 

Licensing  of  Waste  Food  Boiling  Plants. 


Invitation 

16.  The  Corporation  confirm  the  invitation  they  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  or  any  of  them  on  the  3rd  March,  1958  to  make  an  informal  visit  to  the 
Borough  of  Twickenham  so  that  they  can  obtain  any  information  they  may  require  as 
regards  the  Corporation’s  organisation. 

Approved  by  the  Corporation  at  their  meeting  on  1st  May,  1958. 

W.  H.  JONES, 

Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Offices, 

Twickenham. 

16th  May,  1958. 
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Appendix  “A” 

FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
WHICH  THERE  ARE  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DEFECTS 

1.  Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  £10,740 

Rate  in  the  £ l-492d'. 

The  Corporation  derive  their  power  from  Part  Vni  of  the  Ihiblic  Health  Act, 
1936.  Under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion can  make  grants  to  local  authorities  for  providing  swimming  baths,  bathing 
places  &c.  The  Corporation  have  not  provided  wash-houses  and  no  grant  has 
been  claimed. 

The  Corporation  administer  three  open  air  swimming  baths.  There  have  been 
no  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  this  service,  which  appears  fully  to  meet  the 
public  need. 


(b)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £575 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . . . . . O-OSOt/, 

The  Corporation’s  powers  are  derived  from  Sections  166  and  167  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936.  They  do  not  provide  a disinfesting  station.  In  the  few  cases  which 
arise  where  cleansing  cannot  be  effected,  the  articles  are  destroyed.  These  powers 
are  exercised  without  difficulty  by  the  Corporation’s  officers  acting  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer.  They  are  allied  to  the  functions  which 
the  Corporation  exercise  under  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949,  which 
Act  deals  more  particularly  with  rats  and  mice. 

(c)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  Corporation  use  their  powers  under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937,  only  within  certain  limits  because  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  are  the  Sewage  Disposal  Authority  under  the  West  Middlesex  Drainage 
Scheme.  Trade  effluent  is  received  into  the  sewers  maintained  by  the  Corporation, 
and  it  passes  from  those  pipes  into  the  main  drains  provided  by  the  County  Council. 
All  matters  concerning  drainage  from  trade  premises  are,  therefore,  dealt  with 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  County  Council  jointly.  No  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
administration. 


(d)  Public  Conveniences 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £10,530 

Rate  in  the  £ ..  ..  ..  ..  l’462tf. 

The  Corporation’s  general  power  to  provide  public  sanitary  conveniences  is 
derived  from  Section  87  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  The  Corporation  have 
provided  ten  conveniences  some  of  which  include  washing  accommodation.  Under 
other  powers  similar  facilities  are  provided  in  pleasure  grounds,  cemeteries,  burial 
grounds,  and  in  buildings  used  by  the  public  such  as  libraries,  halls,  &c.  At  Hampton 
Court,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a holiday  resort  during  the  summer  months,  special 
arrangements  are  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Works. 

The  increase  in  travel  by  road,  as  distinct  from  rail,  has  made  greater  provision 
necessary  and  the  Corporation  have  adopted  a capital  programme  for  the  expansion 
of  the  service  as  sites  become  available,  especially  in  shopping  and  riverside  areas. 
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(e)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  £81.300 

Rate  in  the  £ ll-29l£f. 

The  Corporation’s  refuse  collection  system,  which  is  authorised  by  Section 
72  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1936,  is  carried  out  on  up-to-date  mes  usmg^ 

Paxit  type  motor  vehicles  with  carrymg  capacities  of  1»  1°  24  cu.  yds.  The  approx- 
of  emnlovees  engaged  on  the  service  is  fifty-five.  The  Corporation 
;S"ru^  aTw  S depot  at  a cost  of  £66,600  where  the  fleet  of  vehicles 

Th“corporL^^^^  “ Charlton  in  the  Sunbury  Urban 

District  It  caters  also  for  the  needs  of  the  Urban  Districts  of  Sunbury  and  Staines, 
who  pay  a tonnage  charge  for  the  refuse  dealt  with.  The  plant  was  opened  m 1954 
and  cost  approximately  £242,575.  It  is  easy  of  access  from  the  districts  served, 
and  close  to  disused  gravel  workings,  which  are  used  as  tipping  areas.  There  is 
ample  reserve  capacity  at  the  works  for  dealing  with  an  increase  m the  quantity 
of  refuse  and  the  tipping  area  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  Dlant  is  designed  to  secure  the  maximum  recovery  of  salvage,  and  the 
income  from  this  source  for  1958-59  is  estimated  at  £25,000.  About  40,000  tons 
per  annum  of  crude  refuse  is  received  and  the  net  cost  per  ton  for  treatment  is  of 
the  order  of  25s  This  scheme  of  disposal  has  proved  most  satisfactory.  It  is  eco- 
nomical and  no  practical  difficulties  in  administration  have  arisen.  It  provides 
an  example  of  an  enterprise  jointly  undertaken  by  a group  of  local  authorities. 

There  are  only  a few  premises  in  the  Borough  where  cesspool  drainage  is  used. 
For  the  r-l...piT.eing  of  such  cesspools  and  for  dealing  with  drains  and  sewers  generally 
the  Corporation  operate  two  gully  emptying  machines. 

The  Corporation  do  not  themselves  provide  household  dustbins. 


(f )  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
The  Corporation  derive  their  powers  from  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Byelaw 
control  extends  to  question  of  construction,  space  about  buildings,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, height  and  other  dimensions  and  the  provision  of  sanitary  works  and  fittings. 
The  Corporation  employ  four  Building  Inspectors  with  appropriate  clerical  staff 
under  the  direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer. 

Sanitation  of  existing  buildings  is  secured  by  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936  and  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957  for  enforcing  the 
repair,  maintenance  and  sanitary  conditions  of  houses.  For  the  administration  of 
these  powers  the  Corporation  have  the  services  of  a Medical  Officer  and  Deputy. 
These  officers  are  employed  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  Area  Medical 
Officer  and  Deputy,  but  by  agreement  with  the  County  Council  they  devote  40  per 
cent,  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  Medical  Officer  and  Deputy.  A chief  Public 
Health  Inspector  and  five  District  Public  Health  Inspectors  with  appropriate 
clerical  staff  are  employed. 


(g)  Sewerage 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £21,505 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . . . . ■ 2-987d. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  sewage  disposal  authority  and  they 
administer  the  West  Middlesex  Drainage  Scheme.  The  Corporation  are  responsible 
for  conveying  the  sewage  to  a number  of  connections  with  the  main  drainage  system. 
The  Corporation’s  drainage  system  is  a separate  one  in  the  sense  that  surface  water 
is  taken  to  rivers,  streams,  &c.,  whereas  soil  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  West  Middle- 
sex Drainage  Works. 
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The  only  administrative  difficulty  is  one  particular  to  this  area,  in  that  the 
Corporation  are  dealing  with  what  was  previously  four  separate  sewerage  systems 
for  Twickenham,  Teddington,  Hampton  and  Hampton  Wick  respectively.  These 
systems  are  in  need  of  modernisation.  The  Corporation  will  effect  the  necessary 
improvement  by  stages.  The  first  major  scheme  involves  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  borough,  and  that  section,  estimated  to  cost  £112,000  is  now  in  progress. 

(h)  Burial  Groimds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £9,660  (Burial  grounds 

and  Cemeteries) 

Rate  in  the  £ ..  ..  ..  ..  1-34I<1 

The  Corporation  administer  three  cemeteries,  and  they  have  under  their 
control  certain  closed  burial  grounds.  They  also  maintain  three  closed  church- 
yards. The  Corporation  have  in  hand  unused  ground  which  is  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  cemetery  needs  of  the  borough  for  over  30  years. 

The  Corporation  sponsored  the  formation  of  the  South-West  Middlesex 
Crematorium  Board,  which  serves  Twickenham,  two  other  boroughs  and  five 
urban  districts,  all  in  the  western  part  of  Middlesex  and  the  only  cost  to  the  Cor- 
poration is  the  precept,  which  for  the  current  year  is  £1,781  being  a rate  in  the  £ 
of  Q'lAld.  This  combination  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  crematorium  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  over  £90,000  to  serve  a population  of  approaching  half  a million 
persons.  It  is  situated  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  borough  in  the  Feltham 
Urban  District,  and  was  opened  in  1954. 

(i)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £47,455 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . . . . . 6-59\d. 

The  Corporation  have  preserved  unbuilt  upon  adequate  areas  of  land  for  use 
as  open  spaces.  207  acres  are  controlled  by  the  Corporation.  The  London  County 
Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  authority,  and  other  authorities,  acquired 
Marble  Hill  Park,  to  protect  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill.  The  Corporation  make 
use  of  statutory  powers  to  impose  restrictive  convenants  on  land  within  the  view  of 
Richmond  Hill  to  prohibit  building  thereon.  They  have  also  protected  many  of  the 
trees  within  the  view. 

A further  1,784  acres  of  open  land  comprising  Bushy  Park,  Home  Park  and  the 
grounds  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  are  controlled  by  the  Crown. 

The  Corporation’s  riverside  lands  are  an  important  feature  of  the  borough. 

The  Corporation  contributed  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  Fulwell 
Golf  Course,  with  an  area  of  over  200  acres,  the  balance  being  met  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  because  the  open  space  has  a 
regional  character.  The  Corporation  are  under  obligation,  when  the  land  ceases  to 
be  used  as  a Golf  Course,  to  take  a lease  thereof  for  999  years,  and  they  are  pro- 
posing, at  an  early  date,  to  use  this  power  to  take  over  about  one  half  the  land. 
Somewhat  similar  arrangements  were  made  as  regards  Strawberry  Hill  Golf  Course, 
but  in  this  case  the  London  County  Coimcil  were  not  partners  and  the  land  is  still 
used  as  a golf  course. 

The  local  authority  have  found  no  difficulty  in  administering  their  powers. 

(j)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . , £1,535 

Rate  in  the  £ 0-213ff. 

The  Corporation  have  used  the  powers  of  this  Act  to  provide  a sports  field 
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which  is  not  open  to  the  public  at  large,  but  which  is  let  in  the  winter  months  to 
a football  club  and  during  the  summer  months  to  local  organisations  having  atheletic, 
social  or  educational  objects.  The  land  is  also  available  for  use  as  a camping  site 
for  youth  organisations.  This  provision  has  met  a need  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  satisfied,  and  the  Corporation  received  a grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

In  addition  the  Corporation  are  considering  providmg  a sports  stadium  on 
another  site  at  a cost  of  about  £13,000  but  this  scheme  is  temporarily  in  abeyance 
due  to  financial  restrictions. 

(k)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  only  rivers  in  the  borough  are  the  Thames  and  the  Crane  and  the  Corporation 
are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  pollution  thereof. 
They  co-operate  with  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  the  County  Council. 


2.  Housing 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £1,020 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . • • ■ • 0-142rf. 

The  Corporation  own  some  4,000  dwellings  of  all  kinds,  provided  under  the 
Housing  Acts,  including  1,600  built  between  1918  and  1938  and  66,  provided  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1890.  Since  1945  the  Corporation  have  erected  some  1,700 
permanent  houses,  and  they  have  made  additional  pro  vision  by  temporary  bungalows, 
conversion  of  existing  houses  into  flats  and  by  a limited  number  of  temporary 
hutments.  The  greater  part  of  the  local  authority’s  post-war  programme  has  com- 
prised the  erection  of  dwellings  on  the  boundary  of  the  borough  within  the  urban 
district  of  Feltham,  where  an  estate  of  approaching  1,000  houses,  with  shops,  a 
school,  a church,  open  spaces,  &c.,  has  heen  built. 

The  local  authority  have  exporting  arrangements  with  new  and  expanded  towns, 
particularly  the  new  town  at  Bracknell.  Owing  to  shortage  of  land,  no  further  hous- 
ing schemes  of  any  magnitude  can  be  undertaken  within  the  borough  boundaries 
unless  imroads  are  made  on  the  Green  Belt  area.  The  Corporation  have  accepted  this 
situation,  and  the  population  trend  indicates  that  the  exporting  policy  of  the  local 
authority  is  having  the  desired  results. 

The  Corporation  are  making  special  efforts  to  extend  the  housing  provision 
for  old  people  and,  at  the  moment,  they  find  they  can  best  do  this  by  acquiring  and 
converting  existing  large  houses. 

The  Corporation’s  Estates  are  managed  as  one  unit.  All  rents  are  pooled,  and 
the  Exchequer  subsidy  is  thus  shared  between  all  tenants  except  those  in  certain 
higher  rented  units  where  no  subsidy  is  taken  into  account.  The  Corporation’s 
main  task  for  the  future  in  the  housing  field  is  to  provide  alternative  accommodation 
for  persons  displaced  from  slums,  from  temporary  accommodation  (bungalows  and 
hutments)  and  in  the  course  of  re-development  schemes.  After  taking  into  account 
the  Exchequer  subsidy,  the  housing  estates  are  for  all  practical  purposes  financially 
self-supporting  as  the  rate  in  thr  £ quoted  above  indicates. 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

The  slum  clearance  problem  in  Twickenham  is  not  extensive,  and  in  1954  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  premises  needing  to  be  dealt  with  was  167  (since 
increased  to  178)  over  the  following  5 years.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Corpora- 
tion have  been  able  to  deal  with  about  one  half  of  the  properties  and  to  rehouse 
the  displaced  persons. 
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(c)  Housing  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons 
The  Corporation  have  made  full  use  of  their  powers  to  enable  persons  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purchase  of  houses  for  their  own  occupation.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  scheme  nearly  2,000  applicants  have  been  assisted  in  this  way.  The  total 
amoxmt  advanced  has  been  of  the  order  of  £1,400,000  and  the  amoimt  now  out- 
standing on  mortgage  is  £375,000.  The  Corporation  have  also  made  advances  to  a 
Housing  Association  to  enable  them  to  convert  a large  house  into  a home  for  Old 
People.  They  also  guarantee  advances  by  Building  Societies. 

The  Corporation  have  made  125  improvement  grants  under  the  Housing  Act, 
1949,  the  total  value  of  those  grants  being  £25,270  mainly  to  owner-occupiers  to 
enable  them  to  modernise  older  houses. 

(d)  Regulation  of  BuUdings  and  Bye-laws 
As  before  stated,  the  Corporation’s  main  control  of  building  operations  is  derived 
from  the  building  bye-laws,  but  they  have  other  powers  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936,  as  well  as  under  various  public  and  private  Acts  designed  to  secure  the 
proper  laying  out  of  streets  and  the  provision  of  sewers  and  other  services.  These 
powers  appear  adequate  for  their  purpose  and  there  are  no  difficulties  in  administra- 
tion. 


3.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  Corporation  are  responsible  for  collecting  this  information  under  Section  144 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  no  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  administration 
of  the  service. 


4.  TRAFFIC 

(a)  Street  Lighting 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £55,125 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . . . . . l‘656d. 

The  Corporation  are  the  street  lighting  authority  for  all  the  roads  in  the  borough 
including  those  few  which  still  continue  to  be  directly  maintained  by  the  County 
Council.  They  are  in  process  of  bringing  such  lighting  up  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port standards  and  they  have  already  expended  some  £60,000  on  account  of  a total 
programme  of  over  £200,000.  The  Corporation  accept  the  need  for  securing  reson- 
ably  uniform  standards  for  street  lighting  but  not  necessarily  for  uniformity  in 
types  of  appliances. 

(b)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
These  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Corporation  and  no  difficulties  arise. 


(c)  Parking  Places 

While  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  the  power  to  prescribe  parking  places  on 
highways,  the  Corporation  have  the  power  to  provide  parking  places  elsewhere  and 
have  provided  two  such  parks.  They  do  not  provide  any  at  which  paid  attendants 
are  employed.  While  the  parking  problem  in  Twickenham  is  not  of  serious  dimen- 
sions, it  is  a local  question,  and  the  Corporation  accept  their  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  it. 
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(d)  Road  Safety 

The  Corporation  have  appointed  a Road  Safety  Comnnttee  and  they  receive  a 
grant  (which  may  be  discontinued  under  the  Local  Government  Bill)  from  the 
Minister  of  Transport  for  their  information  and  educational  services.  They  co- 
operate closely  with  RoSPA  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  work  which  they  undertake 
in  this  field  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  at  a reasonable  cost. 


(e)  Bus  Shelters 

The  Corporation  have  themselves  provided  one  bus  shelter  and  by  agreement,  a 
contractor  has  provided  a second  one  in  consideration  of  advertisement  rights. 
London  Transport  had,  prior  to  the  Local  Authority  having  power  to  do  so,  provid- 
ed a certain  number  of  local  shelters.  The  Corporation  are  satisfied  that  the  present 
need  is  met  and  they  will  provide  further  shelters  if  the  circumstances  necessitate 
it. 


(f)  Private  Street  Works 

The  Corporation  use  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892  for  the  making  up  of 
private  streets.  According  to  the  circumstances,  they  apportion  the  cost,  either 
on  the  frontage  basis  or  according  to  the  degree  of  benefit.  The  Local  Authority 
have  had  no  difiBculty  in  administering  this  Act,  but  capital  restrictions  have  pre- 
vented them  &om  completing  their  programme.  Of  course,  when  existing  unmade 
streets  have  been  completed  the  amount  of  work  arising  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
reduced,  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  New  Streets  Acts. 
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Appendix  “B” 

functions  in  the  administration  of  which 

THERE  ARE  DEFECTS  AND  IN  EACH  CASE  A 
RECOMMENDATION  AS  TO  THE  REMEDY 

1.  Education,  Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Sendee 

The  Coporation  are  an  Excepted  District  and  they  prepared  under  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  two  schemes  of  Divisional  Administration,  one  relating  to  Primary  and 
Secondary  education  and  the  other  to  further  education  including  the  Youth  Service, 
Evening  Institutes  and  recreational,  social  and  physical  training  activities  for 
persons  over  school  age.  Such  schemes  provide  that  the  Corporation  shall  exercise 
on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  only  the  functions  specified.  The  Corporation 
appear  to  have  no  independent  power  to  meet  any  part  of  the  cost  of  exercising 
the  functions,  so  that  all  financial  matters  remain  within  the  control  of  the  County 
Council,  as  well  as  all  other  education  functions  which  are  not  specifically  delegated 
under  the  schemes. 

The  Corporation  as  agents  of  the  County  Council,  construct,  adapt,  alter, 
equip  and  maintain  education  oiEces,  schools,  administrative  centres  and  other 
buildings  and  playing  fields.  The  agency  agreement  is  related  to  the  scheme  of 
Divisional  Administration  and  especially  the  functions  delegated  therein,  but  does 
not  in  any  way  relax  the  terms  of  delegation,  which  require  the  prior  approval  of  the 
County  Council  in  each  case,  the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  as  may  be  attached 
thereto,  and  the  subsequent  approval  of  any  necessary  plans.  The  County  Council 
have  only  implemented  the  delegation  to  a very  limited  extent.  In  particular,  they 
have  withheld  approval,  broadly  speaking,  from  all  new  constructional  work  of  any 
size  and  they  have  delegated  only  the  day-to-day  maintenance  work  of  existing 
buildings.  This  results  in  a duplication  of  organisation  and  a lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  staff  engaged  on  new  construction  and  the  staif  who  will  afterwards 
have  the  duty  of  maintaining  it. 

Apart  from  the  schemes , the  Corporation  as  Divisional  Executive,  are  authorised 
to  appoint  representatives  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Twickenham  Technical 
College,  which  is  otherwise  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  County  Council. 


Defects 

1.  The  schemes  of  divisional  administration  do  not  give  the  Divisional  Executive 
freedom  to  develop  the  services  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 

2.  The  schemes  themselves  are  defective  in  relation  to  day-to-day  administration 
and  procedure. 

3.  The  denial  of  financial  independence  and  responsibility  to  the  Corporation  is 
frustrating,  and  gives  rise  to  a rigid  and  complex  form  of  administration. 

The  foregoing  faults  result  in: — ■ 

(a)  Unnecessary  delay  in  administration. 

lb)  Administrative  procedure  which  demands  an  excessive  amount  of 
paper  work. 

(c)  Inflexible  arrangements  which  have  been  approved  by  the  County 
Council  for  the  county  as  a whole  without  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  local 
conditions.  Any  departure  from  the  standards  laid  down  is  subject  to  approval 
on  specific  recommendations  to  the  County  Council,  with  consequent  delay. 

id)  Complicated  methods  of  financial  control. 

Specific  examples  of  the  defects  referred  to  are  as  follows : — 
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ffl  Staffing  Matters.  All  advertisements  invitmg  applications  fra 

Lnt  even  for  a school  cleaner  must  be  issued  by  the  Co^ty  Council. 
A ioint  Committee  must  be  formed  representative  of  the  County 
^uncil  and  the  Corporation  to  deal  with  the  appointment  of  head 
teachers  of  secondary  schools.  Applications  for  such  imnor  matters 
as  leave  of  absence,  with  or  without  salary,  the  granting  of  mcre- 
ments  for  previous  service,  applications  for  attendance  at  courses, 
Visions  as  to  commencing  salaries  on  scales  and  variations  in  the 
scheme  for  payment  of  special  allowances  and  arrangements  for 
St  appo™  must  all  be  referred  to  the  Co^ty  CouncU. 
No  advertisements  for  the  appointment  of  a clerical  officer  or  school 
caretaker  can  be  published  until  the  vacancy  has  been  notified  amongst 
all  the  county  staff. 

fif)  School  Accommodation  and  Building  Sites.  All  meters  concerning 
these  questions  must  be  referred  to  the  County  Council,  and  the 
local  authority  have  no  discretion,  even  in  a matter  of  emergency. 
It  is  often  difficult  exactly  to  estimate  in  advance  the  number  of 
school  places  required,  but  at  present  these  matters  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  by  the  local  committee,  but  by  the  county  committee, 
and  the  latter  must  secure  the  approval  of  H.M.  Inspector.  The 
reservation  and  acquisition  of  building  sites  or  playmg  helds  are 
likely  to  concern  several  local  and  county  committees,  and  many 
difficulties  arise  because  of  the  lack  of  co-ordmation  between  the 
County  Council  and  the  local  authority  over  the  allocation  of  land 
for  educational  purposes. 


fuil  Repair  of  School  Buildings,  Furniture  and  Equipment  and  the  Supply 
of  the  Latter  Items.  Much  delay  is  caused  by  the  time  taken  to 
approve  estimates  and  supplementary  estimates,  the  latter  often 
concerning  items  which  are  urgently  needed  but  could  not  be  fore- 
cast when  the  main  estimates  were  prepared  by  the  local  comimttee 
in  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  financial  year  concerned. 


(ivl  Estimates.  These  are  compiled  taking  into  account  local  circumstances 
and  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  local  authority, 
and  deletions  or  reductions  made  at  county  level  result  in  consider- 
able unnecessary  correspondence,  appeals,  &c.  The  County  Council 
require  their  approval  to  be  obtained  for  variations,  including 
diversion  in  expenditure,  even  when  the  amount  concerned  is  within 
the  estimates.  This  procedure,  or  the  alternative  of  applying  for 
suplementary  estimates,  causes  long  delay  in  respect  of  urgent  work, 
for  example,  breakdowns  in  equipment  for  the  school  meals  service. 


(v)  Expenditure.  All  expenditure,  including  that  in  approved  estimates, 
is  subject  to  a second  and  individual  approval  upon  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  County  Council,  and  in  fact  such  recommendations 
in  some  cases  not  only  proceed  from  the  local  committee  to  the  county 
committee  but  are  again  transmitted  to  the  County  Council  itself. 
Such  procedure  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  financial  responsibility 
which  is  conferred  on  the  Corporation  for  other  services.  Housing 
is  an  example  where  capital  expenditure  has  been  of  the  order  of 
£3  million  and  where,  it  is  submitted  the  functions  are  exercised 
efficiently  and  expeditiously  without  any  such  elaborate  machinery 
of  administration. 
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(vi)  Grants.  All  discretionary  grants  for  maintenance,  uniforms,  meals, 
&c.  are  based  on  scales  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  County 
Council,  and  their  specific  approval  is  needed  in  each  case  for  any 
variation,  even  where  the  position  is  such  that  obviously  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  justify  a relaxation  or  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  when  the  regulations  were  prepared. 

The  Corporation  have  no  comments  to  make  on  the  Agricultural  Education 
Service  which  is  not  of  importance  in  an  urban  area.  The  Youth  Employment 
Service  is  obviously  allied  naturally  to  the  Youth  Service. 


Recommended 

(i)  That  the  Corporation  should  exercise  by  direct  conferment  all  the  functions 
of  the  Local  Education  Authority  except  those  reserved  to  a Central  Authority 
or  authorities. 

(ii)  That  the  reserved  functions  should  be  restricted  to  technological  education 
and  teachers^  training  colleges,  and  to  any  other  specified  functions  of  a 
regional  kind. 

(iii)  That  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Corporation  should  include  matters  of 
finance  and  that  they  should  have  direct  access  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  such  approvals  as  are  necessary  for  grant  earning  expenditure. 

In  the  Corporation’s  view,  the  conferment  of  financial  responsibility  would 
remedy  the  major  defect  which  frustrates  the  vitality  of  the  local  organisation  and 
that  change  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  which  pro- 
vides in  paragraph  2 of  Part  III  of  the  first  schedule,  that  schemes  of  divisional 
administration  should  be  designed  so  that  they  would  be  conducive  to  efficient 
and  convenient  administration. 

2.  Enviromnental  Health 
(a)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
The  River  Thames  is  the  boundary  of  the  Borough  for  some  eight  miles,  and  is 
under  the  control  partly  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and  partly  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  The  River  Crane  and  two  artificial  rivers,  the  Longford  River,  and  the 
Duke’s  River,  run  through  the  district.  The  River  Crane  and  the  Duke’s  !^ver  are 
controlled  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  Longford  River  by  the  Ministry  of  Works. 
The  Corporation  are  not  directly  concerned  with  their  administration.  The  Corpora- 
tion own  substantial  areas  of  land  for  the  preservation  of  the  amenities  of  these 
rivers  and  for  the  construction  of  parks  on  their  banks. 

As  regards  smaller  watercourses,  the  Corporation  administer  powers  conferred 
by  Part  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  particularly  as  regards  those  water- 
courses which  are  incorporated  in  the  surface  water  drainage  system.  No  difficulties 
of  administration  have  arisen. 

There  is  a particular  problem  as  regards  flooding  of  that  part  of  the  river  Thames 
up  river  from  the  London  County  Council  boundary  at  Hammersmith  to  the 
Teddington  limit  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority’s  area.  Jointly  with  the  riparian 
authorities  of  Barnes,  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Heston  and  Isleworth  and  Richmond 
the  Corporation  in  1953  submitted  evidence  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
coastal  flooding  (the  Waverley  Committee).  That  Committee  accepted  the  need  for  a 
co-ordinating  body  which  they  thought  should  take  the  form  of  a joint  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  Essex  and  Kent 
River  Boards,  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
the  County  Borough  Councils  of  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Southend,  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  and  the  Boroughs  of  Barnes,  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Heston 
IS 
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and  Isleworth,  Richmond  and  Twickenham.  The  executive  authorities  through 
the  joint  committee  would  have  power  to  carry  out  works  to  prevent  flooding  and 
to  require  contributions  from  riparian  owners. 


Defects 

1.  No  authority  has  power  at  present  to  carry  out  {except  on  land  owned  by  them) 
flood  prevention  works  or  to  require  riparian  owners  to  do  so. 

2.  The  recommendation  of  the  Waverley  Committee  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 


Recommended 

That  action  between  the  various  authorities  in  the  estuary  and  tidal  basin 
of  the  River  Thames  should  be  co-ordinated  and  the  non-existence  of  any  powers 
to  construct  flood  defences  between  Hammersmith  and  Teddington  should  be 
effectively  remedied  by  the  setting  up  of  a Joint  Committee,  and  that  the  expense 
should  be  divided  between  the  riparian  owners,  the  rates  and  the  exchequer, 
as  suggested  in  the  Waverley  Report. 

(b)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 
Estimated  Cost  1958-59  . . . . . . £2,700 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . . . . . 0-375d. 

The  Corporation  derive  their  power  from  Section  198  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  and  have  provided  a fuily  equipped  mortuary.  H.M.  Coroner  has  an  unfettered 
discretion  conferred  by  S.24  of  the  Coroners  (Amendment)  Act,  1926,  in  his  use  of 
mortuary  premises.  He  can,  consequently,  use  the  Corporation’s  mortuary  for 
bodies  of  persons  who  do  not  die  in,  or  who  have  never  lived  in  the  Borough.  As  a 
result,  the  Corporation  have,  for  some  time,  been  receiving  bodies  of  persons  from 
Feltham,  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  Staines.  In  Feltham,  the  mortuary  apparently 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  coroner,  and  at  Sunbury  and  Staines  the  local 
authority  have  not  provided  the  service.  The  Corporation  have  made  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  with  the  last  two  authorities,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Feltham  Council. 

Defect 

It  is  wrong  inprinciple  that  the  ratepayers  of  one  authority  should  bear  the  expense 
of  dealing  with  bodies  of  persons  who  do  not  die  nor  have  ever  lived  in  the  authority's 
area. 


Recommended 

That  a local  authority  providing  this  service  should  have  the  right  to  recover 
the  cost  in  respect  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  are  not  ratepayers  and  that  re- 
covery should  be  made  from  the  local  authority  in  whose  district  each  such 
person  last  resided  at  any  time  during  a period  of  six  months  before  the  date 
the  body  was  received  by  the  charging  authority. 


(c)  Street  Cleansing 

The  Corporation  are  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  about  120  miles  of  street, 
of  which  about  38 '58  miles  are  classified.  The  work  has  been  mechanised  as  far  as 
possible.  The  County  Council  however  retains  this  function  for  some  7’06  miles  as 
referred  to  in  paragraph  5. 
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Defect 

It  is  wasteful  of  manpower , effort  and  finance  that  two  authorities  should  exercise 
street  cleansing  powers  within  one  authority' s area.  The  County  Council  have,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Corporation,  retained  their  power  to  undertake  this  service  in  parts 
of  the  Hampton  and  Hampton  Wick  areas.  Employees  of  the  local  authority  and  of 
the  County  Council  in  some  streets  work  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  side  by  side, 
and  this  continues  purely  for  historical  reasons. 

Recommended 

That  the  County  Council  should  cease  to  be  responsible  for  the  cleansing 
of  any  streets  in  the  district  of  a local  authority  which  is  a highway  authority, 
because  this  is  a sendee  which  can  be  administered  economically  at  the  local 
level,  and  the  use  of  two  separate  organisations  controlled  by  two  separate  depart- 
ments cannot  be  justified  on  any  reasonable  grounds.  (This  service  is  of  course 
closely  connected  with  the  construction  and  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  bridges  referred  to  subsequently. 


3.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  National  Health  Service  Acts,  (b)  Mental  Health  Services;  and  (c)  Registration  of 
Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  following  health  functions  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  since  1948: — 

(o)  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946: — 

(i)  Health  Centres. 

*(ii)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

*(iii)  Midwifery. 

*(iv)  Health  Visiting. 

(v)  Home  Nursing. 

(vi)  Vaccination  and  •Immunisation. 

* (vii)  Ambulance  Service. 

(viii)  Prevention  of  Illness.  Care  and  After-care. 

*(ix)  Domestic  Help. 

(x)  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  Mental  Deficiency 
Acts. 

*(6)  Education  Act,  1944 — School  Health  Service. 

•(c)  Public  Health  Act,  1936 — Registration  of  Nursing  Homes. 

“{d)  Midwives  Acts — Local  supervising  authority. 

(e)  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Act,  1948— (this  Act  came  into  force 
in  December,  1948). 

Prior  to  the  5th  July,  1948,  the  functions  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  carried 
out  partly  or  wholly  by  the  Corporation  mainly  as  the  authority  directly  responsible 
under  the  appropriate  statute,  or,  to  a very  minor  extent,  as  the  result  of  delegation 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  e.g.  the  registration  of  nursing  homes  and  the 
supervision  of  midwives.  Since  the  5th  July,  1948,  there  has  been  no  material 
expansion  by  the  County  Council  of  any  of  the  former  local  services. 

The  County  Council  have  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  of  remote 
control  by  establishing  area  committees,  of  which  there  are  ten.  Matters  which  the 
area  committee  consider,  and  in  which  they  have  local  knowledge,  are  re-examined  in 
great  detail  by  the  County  Health  General  Purposes  Sub-Committee  and  the  County 
Health  Committee,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  County  Council  Itself.  The  justification 
for  this  complex  arrangement  is  that  the  County  Committees  are  concerned  with 
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the  over-all  plan,  but  the  fact  remains  that  such  bodies  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
oflocal  conditions,  with  the  result  that  local  interest  and  initiative  have  not  had 

the  same  stimulus  as  in  the  past.  ...  ..u  • 

Reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  evidence  to  the  imperitive  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  control  of  the  environmental  and  personal  health  services.  With  the 
present  division  of  services,  officers  from  different  departments  often  visit  the 
same  person  to  investigate  family  circumstances.^  The  following  is  an  example  of 
the  complexity  of  the  position.  The  Corporation  s Medical  Officer  of  Health  deals 
with  the  same  families,  the  same  personal  and  environmental  influences  as  he  used 
to  deal  with  before  the  5th  July,  1948,  the  responsibility  being  now  shared  between 
the  Area  Committee  and  the  Corporation;  in  Sunbury,  Staines  and  Feltham  Urban 
Districts  h.e  deals  with  the  personal  health  services  through  the  Area  Committee, 
but  not  the  environmental  services,  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  Medical  OfScers 
of  Health  of  three  separate  urban  district  councils;  for  the  school  health  service 
he  serves  two  different  Divisional  Executives;  and  for  some  services,  such  as  the 
supervision  of  nursing  homes,  he  is  an  assistant  county  medical  officer.  In  a few 
functions  of  which  care  and  after-care  of  V.D.  and  other  hospital  cases  is  an  ex- 
ample thWe  is  a duplication  with  the  Central  Health  services  and  a transfer  of  those 
functions  to  Regional  Hospital  Boards  may  be  desirable. 


Defect 

These  essentially  personal  services  cannot  be  effectively  or  economically  adminis- 
tered by  a centralised  organisation  which  will  surely  be  isolated  from  those  for  whom 
the  services  are  provided,  and  will  seldom  comprehend  the  individual  requirements  of 
a particular  locality.  Centralisation  also  involves  duplication  and  overlapping  within 
the  organisation  causing  delay  and  frustration. 

For  Example: — 

1.  The  Corporation’s  Medical  Officer  is  the  Area  Medical  Officer  of  the 
County  Council,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  attend  meetings  of  the  County  Health 
Committee,  at  which  Area  Committee  reports  are  presented.  He  is  unable  to 
give  a first-hand  personal  report  to  the  controlling  committee,  the  result  beini 
that  often  imperfect  accounts  are  presented  at  second  and  third  hand  which, 
if  not  actually  misleading,  give  emphasis  in  the  wrong  places  and  lead  to  less 
satisfactory  decisions  than  those  which  might  have  been  given  otherwise. 

2.  The  Chief  Officers  of  the  County  Council  are  seldom  seen  in  the  districts 
and  can  be  consulted  personally  only  with  difficulty.  The  work  must  be  delegated 
to  officers  of  lesser  rank  who  would  not  have  been  found  handling  that  class  of  work 
at  the  local  level.  In  the  Corporation's  administration  any  matter,  whether  im- 
portant or  trivial,  can  always  reach  the  chief  officer  for  his  consideration  for 
whatever  action  is  needed. 

3.  The  system  is  rigid,  cumbersome,  slow,  and  at  times  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Medical  Staff  heartbreaking.  Initiative  and  experience  have  little  chanceof 
flourishing.  Things  go  best  where  there  is  rigid  obedience  to  rule,  avoidance  of 
trouble  and  reluctance  to  change.  There  is  none  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  authority  with  that  human  Understanding  and  flexibility  so  necessary  in  dealing 
with  the  personal  services. 

4.  The  Corporation  are  obviously  fully  equipped  to  deal  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  relatively  small  number  of  local  health  service  buildings,  as  they  have  for 
their  own  service  an  organisation  which  has  in  its  charge  about  4,000  dwellings, 
the  whole  of  the  local  schools  and  other  municipal  buildings  of  every  kind,  yet  the 
maintenance  of  buildings  is  controlled  by  the  County  Architect’s  department, 
the  work  being  put  out  to  various  contractors. 
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Recommended 

(i)  That  the  following  functions  should  he  conferred  on  the  local  authority. 
They  are  the  kind  which  are  neither  susceptible  of  standardisation  nor 
suitable  for  central  co-ordination  except  so  far  as  that  is  exercised  by  the 
appropriate  Government  Department  in  relation  to  grant  aided  expenditure. 

(a)  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946: — 

(1)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

(1)  Midwifery. 

(ii)  Health  Visiting. 

(iv)  Home  Nursing. 

(v)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

(vi)  Prevention  of  Hlness,  Care  and  After-care  (exclnding  Tuberculosis, 
Venereal  Diseases,  Mental  Health  and  Convalescent  Homes). 

(vii)  Domestic  Help. 

(b)  Education  Act,  1944 — School  Health  Service. 

(c)  Public  Health  Act,  1936 — Registration  of  Nursing  Homes. 

(d)  Midwives  Acts — Local  supervising  authority. 

(e)  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Act,  1948. 

(f ) Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  Welfare. 

(g)  Care  of  Children. 

(h)  Notification  of  Infections  Diseases. 

(li)  That  the  Corporation  should  be  given  power  to  arrange  with  neighbouring 
authorities  for  the  formation  of  joint  Boards  for  the  carrying  out  of  functions 
which  might  best  be  administered  in  that  way,  e.g.  certain  aspects  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Tuberculosis  Service. 

(iii)  That  some  of  the  present  services  should  be  administered  by  Regional 
Hospital  Boards,  e.g.  after  care  and  follow  up  of  V.D.  cases. 

(iv)  That  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  Corporation,  by  joint  con- 
sultation and  agreement,  still  further  to  extend  the  administration  of  the 
local  health  services,  as,  for  example,  by  combination  with  other  districts. 


(d)  National  Assistance  Acts  and  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  Corporation  have  no  powers  under  these  Acts  except  in  regard  to  one  or 
two  very  small  matters.  They  consider  that  the  functions  conferred  by  those  Acts 
could  better  be  administered  by  the  Local  Authority.  Provision  of  housing 
accommodation  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  for  persons  in  emergency  need 
thereof  seems  to  be  a natural  extension  of  the  local  authority’s  housing  powers,  and 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  those  functions  with  their  present 
duties  under  the  Housing  Acts. 


Defect 

There  is  considerable  overlapping  of  these  particular  housing  functions  between 
different  authorities.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following: — 

1.  An  elderly  person  may  be  dealt  with  by  institutional  services  provided  by 
the  County  Council  or  by  the  allocation  of  self-contained  accommodation  by  the 
Corporation  as  the  housing  authority.  The  latter  is  the  better  provision  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  and  is  certainly  less  expensive. 
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2 If  the  verson  housed  becomes  infirm^  difficult  Questions  of  responsibility 

often  arise  as  between  the  housing  authority  and  the  welfare  authority  and  some- 
times  the  hospital  authority.  The  need  for  inpatient  medical  treatment  U mn 
likely  to  be  apparent  than  the  fine  distinctions  which  have  at  present  to  be  made 
between  housing  and  welfare  cases.  ^ 

3 A person  in  need  of  housing  accommodation  in  an  emergency  muslfiru 
be  referred  to  the  County  Council  as  the  welfare  authority  although  the  ultimak 
responsibility  for  permanent  re-hoUsing  will  eventually  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation. 

Recommended 

(i)  That  Housing,  National  Health  and  Welfare,  being  functions  so  closely 
alUed,  must  be  administered  concurrently  by  one  authority  and  by  one 
set  of  oflScers  who  are  answerable  directly  to  those  who  pay  the  cost. 

(ii)  That  services  under  the  above  mentioned  act  fall  within  this  class.  They 

are  personal  services,  and  should  be  conferred  directly  upon  the  Corporation. 
They  form  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  welfare  state  and  are  but  different 
aspects  of  the  housing  function  which  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Corpor- 
ation. . . . 

(Note:  These  services  are  also  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  personal 
health  and  welfare  to  which  functions  they  should  be  allied). 

(e)  Care  of  Children 

These  functions  are  exclusively  exercised  by  the  County  Council  which  has  divided 
the  county  into  ten  districts  for  administrative  purposes,  such  districts  being  the 
same  as  those  for  health  services.  The  persons  concerned  are  already  within  the 
purview  of  the  Corporation’s  public  health  and  housing  services  for  some  purposes, 
and  the  integration  of  this  function  with  those  allied  thereto,  particularly  education, 
would  provide  a more  flexible  and  efiective  kind  of  administration.  The  break-up 
of  a family,  with  all  the  human  misery  it  involves,  often  stems  from  some  defect 
of  personal  relations  connected  with  living  conditions.  Such  conditions  can  perhaps 
be  adjusted  by  a housing  authority,  health  authority,  welfare  authority  and  children 
authority  working  together.  At  present  each  such  authority  has  its  own  officers, 
rules,  areas,  headquarters  and  to  some  extent  its  own  elected  members.  This  form 
of  administration  makes  co-ordination  of  effort  very  difficult. 

Defects 

1.  The  service  is  not  effectively  co-ordinated  with  the  others  in  the  same  field. 

2.  The  service  is  not  administered  against  that  background  of  local  knowledge, 
which  the  Corporation  has  of  the  same  cases  in  relation  to  other  functions  it  carries  out, 
especially  public  health,  housing  and  education. 

3.  The  service  does  not  ensure  that  personal  contact  which  is  necessary  with  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  service  is  exercised. 

Recommended 

That  the  functions  imposed  on  the  Children  Authority  should  be  conferred  on 
the  Corporation  because  they  can  secure  that  administration  is  personal  in  that 
no  pre-conceived  set  of  rules  can  be  applied  to  every  case,  and  the  officers  concerned 
will  be  in  close  contact  with  those  of  other  services  allied  to  family  welfare. 

(f)  Health  Education 

The  Corporation  have  conciurrent  powers  with  the  County  Council,  and  a measure 
of  co-ordination  is  secured. 
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Defect 

It  is  wasteful  and  inefficient  to  place  administration  of  the  service  in  two  sets 
of  hands.  The  Corporation  consider  that  they  could  better  administer  the  service  in 
view  of  their  local  knowledge. 

Recommended 

That  the  functions  of  educating  the  public  in  the  prevention  of  disease  (some- 
times called  the  preventive  health  services)  should  be  conferred  on  the  Corpora- 
tion which  already  has  wide  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease. 


4.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  £6,205 

Rate  in  the  £ . . . . . . . . 0-862if.  (In  addition 

the  County  Council 
levy  arate  of  0-859(/.) 

Since  1947  the  County  Council  have  been  the  planning  authority  for  the 
County.  Under  Section  34  of  the  Act  of  1947,  functions  are  delegated  to  the  Corp- 
oration only  so  far  as  Part  HI  of  the  Act  relating  to  control  of  development  is 
concerned. 

Defects 

1.  The  present  arrangements  fail  to  secure  that  development  within  the  overall 
Development  Plan  is  vested  in  the  authority  nearest  to  the  people  to  be  planned. 
Planning  legislation  whether  regarded  as  a means  to  secure  negative  or  inhibiting 
control  of  the  use  of  land  or  to  secure  the  positive  planning  of  areas  in  the  public 
interest,  should  be  vested  in  such  authority.  In  general  this  means  the  Corporation 
who  are  the  executive  authority  for  carrying  planning  into  effect.  They  must  acquire 
the  land  and  meet  the  cost  involved  especially  as  regards  all  major  development  schemes. 

2.  The  present  arrangements  also  fail  to  secure  that  the  Corporation  shall  have 
direct  contact  with  the  Minister.  The  County  Council  as  the  planning  authority  can, 
without  financial  responsibility,  withhold  planning  consent  from  the  local  authority  in 
respect  of  their  own  development  or  redevelopment  schemes,  whereupon  an  appeal  to  the 
Minister  may  be  necessary.  This  procedure  causes  unnecessary  expense  and  delay. 
Further  the  local  authority,  being  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  capital  cost  of  such  develop- 
ment, should  have  direct  and  exclusive  access  to  the  Minister  who  has  an  equal  fianancial 
interest  in  such  schemes. 

3.  There  is  now  much  duplication  of  manpower,  effort  and  delay  in  obtaining 
decisions.  So  far  as  the  County  Council  have  reserved  to  themselves  certain  of  the 
control  powers  Under  Part  III  of  the  Act,  duplication  of  organisation  exists. 

After  the  approval  of  a development  plan  by  the  Minister,  the  general  pattern  of 
planning  an  area  is  determined,  and  planning  control  within  that  pattern  is  a simple, 
matter . Any  substantial  departures  from  the  approved  plan  should  be  agreed  by  the 
Minister.  Within  these  terms  the  Corporation  would  have  no  difficulty,  and  the 
further  administrative  machinery  provided  by  the  County  Council  by  way  of  planning 
officers,  area  committees,  &c.  is  superfluous. 

The  present  delegation  arrangements  are  wasteful  of  time,  effort  and  money. 
They  result  in  much  of  the  day-to-day  work  being  duplicated  and  the  County  Council's 
administrative  organisation  (which  cannot  be  wholly  avoided  under  the  existing  set-up) 
is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  those  who  must  meet  the  cost  of  it.  The  fact  that  a single 
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application  may  have  to  pass  through  the  foUomng  stages  is  indicative  of  these  4. 
fects: — 

I.  Receipt  by  local  authority. 

2 Transmission  to  County  authority. 

3’  Return  to  local  authority  for  recommendation. 

4 Submission  to  local  Committee. 

5.  Transmission  to  County  authority  with  recommendation. 

6.  Submission  to  County  Area  Committee. 

7.  Submission  to  County  Planning  Committee. 

8.  Transmission  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  if  a substantial  departure  from 
Development  Plan  is  involved. 

9 Notification  by  Minister  to  the  County  Council  of  his  decision. 

10.'  Notification  by  County  Council  to  the  local  authority  of  Minister's 
decision. 

II,  Notification  of  applicant  of  planning  authority  s decision. 


Only  two  months  are  allowed  by  the  Regulations  for  the  decision  to  be  given; 
Otlierwle  the  application  will  be  deemed  to  be  refused.  In  rmny  cases  twomoritk 
u for  the  foregoing  procedure  even  though  the  development  involved 

TV” 

aZ«l  he  may  expect  a further  three  months  to  elapse  from  date  of  decision  before 

hp  fpceives  the  Minister's  final  word.  . 

The  Lporation  do  not  deny  that  some  co-ordination  may  be  necessary  in  regard 

to  the  Development  Plan  itself. 


Recommended 

m That  all  town  and  country  planning  functions  except  the  preparation  oi 
the  Development  Plan  in  its  final  form  should  be  conferred  on  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(iil  That  as  departures  from  the  Plan  are  in  any  case  reserved  to  the  Mnister 
for  decision,  he  should  resume  his  former  practice  of  himself  dealing  mth 
the  authority’s  planning  appUcations  for  their  own  development  (which 
development  will  in  the  vast  proportion  of  cases  come  before  him  in  any 
event  for  loan  consent  purposes). 


(b)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
The  powers  of  this  Act  under  Part  IV  regarding  public  rights  of  way  are  placed  on 
the  County  Council. 


Defect 

Local  knowledge  is  of  first  importance  in  determining  the  status  of 
bridlepaths,  &c.,  but  the  Corporation  have  no  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  wnia 
are  of  any  value  to  them. 


Recommended 

That  the  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  should  be  conferred  on  the  Corp- 
oration. 
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5.  Traffic 

Roads  and  Bridges 

Estimated  Cost  1958-59  £67,105 

Rate  in  the  £ 9-320(£  (In  addition  the 

Coimty  Council  levy 
a rate  of  5*452i/.) 

The  Corporation  act  as  agents  for  the  County  Council  in  the  maintenance  of 
classified  roads.  There  are  in,  the  borough,  28-87  miles  of  such  roads  and  some  90 
miles  of  district  roads  which  the  Corporation  maintain  direct.  In  the  case  of 
classified  roads  they  employ  the  staff  and  workmen,  provide  plant  and  materials 
and  let  the  contracts  but  the  County  Council  act  as  the  intermediary  with  the  grant 
paying  authority  which  is  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  At  the  same  time  the  County 
Council  maintain  their  own  road  organisation  for  certain  widely  distributed  trunk 
and  arterial  roads  as  well  as  for  some  roads  of  lesser  importance. 

The  agency  arrangement  may  appear  desirable  to  secure  co-ordination,  but  in 
practice  it  means  no  more  that  the  County  Council  meet  from  the  County  rate 
that  part  of  the  cost  which  does  not  qualify  for  grant.  In  an  urbanised  area,  the 
road  mileage  is  not  grossly  out  of  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the  Corporation 
who  maintained  the  organisation  and  carry  out  all  work,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  complete  responsibility,  practical  and  financial,  so  that  they  would  be 
answerable  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 


Defects 

1.  It  is  wasteful  that  both  the  County  Council  and  the  Corporation  should  each 
maintain  some  roads  within  the  borough.  Prior  to  the  extension  of  the  borough  in  1937 
to  include  three  adjacent  small  urban  districts,  the  County  Council  maintained  in  two  of 
those  districts  7-06  miles  of  road,  and  against  the  Corporation’s  wishes  they  have 
continued  to  do  so. 

2.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Chertsey  arterial  road  which  is  directly  main- 
tained by  the  County  Council  although  the  Corporation  are  the  lighting  authority  for 
the  road  and  responsible  for  other  services  including  pedestrian  crossing,  regulatory 
signs,  &c. 

3.  The  Corporation  act  as  agents  for  the  County  Council  for  the  improvement  and 
widening  of  classified  roads.  Many  difficulties  arise  because  {a)  the  Corporation  are 
denied  access  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  questions  of  relative  priorities  and  (6) 
there  is  considerable  overlapping  in  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  even  quite 
small  improvements.  For  instance  the  centralisation  in  the  County  Council  of  pur- 
chases of  land  and  of  negotiations  with  government  departments  leads  to  a lack  of 
effective  liaison  with  the  Corporation  in  the  practical  execution  of  such  schemes. 

The  Corporation  consider  their  resources  and  organisation  to  be  fully  capable  of 
carrying  out  all  highway  services  and  they  deprecate  the  fragmentation  of  such  services 
which  now  exists. 


Recommended 

That  the  authority  responsible  for  the  physical  upkeep,  maintenance  and 
Control  of  Class  1,  II  and  in  and  District  roads  should  also  be  responsible 
for  all  roads  and  bridges  including  Trunk  Roads  where  such  exist  but,  in  the 
last  case,  as  agents  for  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
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Appendix  “C” 


PROPOSALS  FOR  THE 
BETTER  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  FUNCTIONS  GENERALLY 

1 The  Corporation  has  consistently  held  the  view  that  Local  Government  in 
the  London  area  requires  some  form  of  two-tier  structure.  Most  Local  Government 
functions  have  a personal  impact  on  the  people  of  the  town  and  should  be  carried 
out  bv  a lower  tier  authority.  Such  authorities  need  to  be  organised  m sizeable 
units  capable  of  discharging  their  functions  efficiently  and  with  responsibility. 
Delegation  has  been  tried  and  has  proved  itself  unsatisfactory. 


2.  In  1922  the  then  urban  district  council  tendered  written  and  oral  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  (The  Ullswater  Commission); 
they  opposed  the  then  proposals  of  the  London  County  Council  and  they  submitted, 
inter  alia,  the  following  evidence:— 

(i)  That  the  circumstances  then  existing  in  the  London  area  might  render 
desirable  the  creation  of  some  form  of  central  authority  with  respect  to  specified 
services-  that  the  calling  into  existence  of  ad  hoc  bodies  for  specific  purposes 
was  not  favoured  and  that,  if  it  were  considered  necessary  to  re-organise  and 
enlarge  the  powers  and  duties  of  local  authorities  in  Greater  London,  then  an 
elected  body  should  be  empowered  to  control  such  services. 

(ii)  That  the  interests  of  Twickenham  were  largely  identical  with  those 
of  the  districts  on  the  western  boundary  (Hampton,  Hampton  Wick  and  Tedding- 
ton)  all  of  which  were  riverside  authorities ; that  a combination  of  Twickenham 
with  these  urban  districts  with  the  addition,  if  deemed  advisable,  of  the  Han- 
worth  portion  of  the  Staines  Rural  District  and  the  Urban  District  of  Sunbury, 
should  be  effected. 

This  suggestion  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Health  in  1937 
and  since  1945  what  is  described  as  the  Hanworth  portion  of  the  Staines  Rural 
district,  now  within  the  Urban  District  of  Feltham,  has  been  almost  wholly  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  and  developed  for  housing  purposes. 

3.  In  administration  the  enlarged  Borough  has  proved  to  be  a manageable  unit. 

4.  In  April,  1952  the  Corporation  welcomed  the  action  of  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  in  calling  a conference  of  all  the  Local  Authorities 
in  the  County  to  consider: — 

1 . Whether  and  in  what  way  greater  and  fuller  delegation  could  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law;  and 

2.  The  re-organisation  of  local  government  within  the  County  of  Middle- 


sex. 

The  Corporation’s  representative  took  an  active  part  in  the  examination  of 
the  question,  but  positive  progress  within  the  framework  of  existing  law  was  difficult 
and  no  practical  benefit  accrued  from  the  labour  which  was  expended.  The  second 
question  was  not  examined  at  all. 

5.  From  1953  to  date,  the  Corporation  has  had  the  desirable  form  of  local 
government  constantly  under  review.  It  has  participated  in  conferences  and  con- 
ferred with  the  local  member  of  parliament  and  the  local  members  of  the  County 
Council.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  proposals  now  submitted  have  been  formulated 
after  long  and  careful  consideration. 

6.  The  Corporation’s  positive  proposals  are  recorded  by  resolution  dated  2nd 
January,  1958  in  the  following  terms: — 
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Resolved: — 

(1)  That,  for  the  purposes  of  Local  Government,  London  and  Greater  London 
should  comprise  the  area  for  which  the  Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed, 
subject  to  any  amendments  in  that  boundary  which  the  Commission  consider 
desirable,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  development  immediately 
within  and  without  such  boundary  line,  and  in  particular,  whether  the 
approximate  line  of  the  Green  Belt  might  offer  such  a convenient  boundary. 

(2)  That  in  conformity  with  the  view  already  expressed  by  the  Corporation 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  any  local  government  structure  for  Greater  London, 
to  arrange  that,  for  certain  specified  functions,  there  should  be  one  or  more 
central  bodies  of  a representative  nature,  preferably  one  for  which  a suitable 
name  might  be  the  London  Region  Council,  charged  with  the  duty  of  planning 
and  administering  such  services  throughout  the  area  as  a whole. 

(3)  That  such  central  body  or  bodies  should  be  composed  of  members  nomin- 
ated thereto  from  the  underlying  local  authorities,  on  some  basis  such  as 
that  adopted  for,  for  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

(4)  That  such  central  body  or  bodies  should  be  given  precepting  powers  for 
their  expenditure  on  the  local  authorities. 

(5)  That  such  central  body  or  bodies  should  plan  and  administer  the  foilowing 
functions  only: — 

Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance  Services. 

Civil  Defence  Services. 

Main  Drainage  Service. 

Administration  of  Justice. 

Technological  Education  and  Teachers’  Training  Colleges. 

Regional  Planning  aspects  of  Town  and  County  Planning. 

Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes. 

(6)  That  the  disparity  in  the  sizes  of  existing  second  tier  local  authorities 
necessitated  the  re-arrangement  of  boundaries,  so  that  each  authority  should 
serve  a population  and  area  of  reasonable  size.  Gronpings  of  authorities 
are  now  made  for  certain  services,  for  example,  health  and  education,  and 
some  such  groupings  might  afford  a basis  for  the  necessary  bonndary  ad- 
jnstments. 

(7)  That  such  local  authorities  of  reasonable  size  should  be  given  the  direct 
conferment  of  all  Local  Government  functions,  subject  to  the  Planning  and 
administrative  powers  on  reserved  matters,  as  noted  above  in  paragraph  (5), 
of  the  central  body  or  bodies. 

(8)  That  sueh  local  authorities  should  be  directly  responsible  for  financing 
the  functions  exercised  by  them,  and  should  receive  directly  appropriate 
government  grants. 

(9)  That,  in  determining  what  was  the  reasonable  size  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  each  local  authority,  regard  should  be  had  to  considerations  of  efficient 
administration. 

(10)  That  no  local  authority  should  serve  a population  of  less  than  100,000. 

7.  Against  the  background  of  the  other  evidence  in  this  memorandum  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  elaborate  at  this  stage  the  foregoing  conclusions,  but  the 
Corporation  will  be  pleased  to  deal  in  more  detail  therewith  by  further  written 
evidence  or  by  oral  evidence  if  desired. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Twickenham  Borough  Council 

This  Memorandum  is  submitted  in  response  to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman 
the  Commission  dated  19th  August,  1958,  and  it  deals  with  some  of  the  Local 
Government  functions  which  were  not  referred  to  in  the  Chairman  s previous  letter 
of  the  17th  February,  1958  or  in  the  Corporation  s first  Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

General  Observation 

The  Corporation  employ  some  725  persons,  of  whom  225  are  officers  and  500  are 
workmen  They  have  at  all  times  appUed  to  their  employees  the  salaries,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  service  recommended  by  the  National  Negotiating  Bodies.  To 
secure  the  due  co-ordination  of  all  establishment  matters,  the  Corporation  have 
anoointed  a small  Sub-Committee  which  specialises  in  these  questions.  By  this 
means,  anomalies  are  avoided  and  good  relations  with  the  employees  as  a whole 
are  maintained.  The  Corporation  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a Works 
Committee  for  their  servants,  and  a Consultative  Committee  for  the  officers.  In 
the  case  of  these  Committees,  the  Corporation  and  the  employees  each  appoint  one- 

half  the  members.  J * il,  •*  cc 

This  evidence  and  that  previously  submitted  illustrate  the  variety  of  functions 
a local  authority  must  carry  out.  An  up-to-date  authority  of  reasonable  size  must 
have  competent  officers  to  deal  with  the  wide  variety  of  powers. 

Arrangement  of  Evidence 

As  in  the  first  Memorandum,  this  evidence  is  in  two  Appendices,  as  follows : 

(A)  Functions  in  the  administration  of  which  there  are  no  significant 
defects^ 

(B)  Functions  in  the  administration  of  which  there  are  defects,  and  in  each 
case  a recommendation  as  to  the  remedy. 


W.  H.  JONES, 

Town  Clerk. 

Mu  nicipal  Offices, 

Twickenham. 

November,  1938. 
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Appendix  “A” 

FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
WHICH  THERE  ARE  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DEFECTS 

The  Corporation  have  not  experienced  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  any 
of  the  following  functions : — 

1.  Community  Centres 

The  Corporation  derive  their  powers  to  provide  community  centres  from  the 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and,  for  Housing  Estates,  from  the 
Housing  Act,  1957.  As  regards  the  1937  Act,  the  Corporation  and  the  County 
Council  have  concurrent  powers.  Neither  the  Corporation  nor  the  County  Council 
have  used  their  powers  to  provide  buildings  in  Twickenham,  but  the  Corporation 
have  provided  land  to  be  used  as  playing  fields  and  for  camping.  The  powers  are 
closely  connected  with  the  adult  education  service,  and  under  the  Act  of  1937  the 
Minister  of  Education  may  make  grants  (as  he  has  done  to  the  Corporation).  The 
providing  Local  Authority  may  also  arrange  for  the  training  of  wardens,  teachers 
and  leaders,  and  again  the  Ministry  of  Education  may  make  grants  towards  the 
•cost. 

Under  Housing  Act  powers,  the  Corporation  have  provided  community 
buildings  on  two  of  their  housing  estates,  and  they  have  reserved  a site  on  another 
estate  for  the  ultimate  erection  of  a purpose-built  structure. 

2.  Provision  of  Entertainments 

The  Corporation’s  powers  are  derived  from  Section  132  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1948.  No  powers  under  this  Section  are  conferred  on  the  County  Council.  The 
Corporation  have  not  themselves  directly  provided  entertainments,  but  they 
financially  assist  local  societies.  They  also  have  available  for  letting,  suites  of  rooms 
at  the  municipal  offices  and  elsewhere  in  the  Borough. 

3.  Information  Service 

The  Corporation  derive  their  powers  from  Sections  134  and  135  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1948.  They  meet  the  cost  of  carrying  on  a Citizens’  Advice 
Bureau  at  the  municipal  offices.  They  also  issue  booklets,  leaflets,  maps,  &c., 
which  describe  the  Borough  and  the  services  provided  either  by  the  Corporation 
or  by  other  Authorities  and  Government  Departments,  and  give  general  information 
as  to  local  government  matters  affecting  the  area. 


4.  Library  Service 


The  Corporation  are  the  Library  Authority  to  the  exclusion  of  the  County  Council. 
They  maintain  a central  library  and  five  branch  libraries  with  a book  stock  as 
follows : — 


Volumes 

Lending  Departments 

84,000 

Children’s  departments 

17,000 

Reference  Libary  . . 

7,000 

School  library  service 

18,000 

126,000 

A further  branch  library  is  shortly  to  be  built.  The  net  cost  of  the  service  is  of 
the  order  of  £40,000  a year.  Including  the  School  Library  Service,  which  is  to  a 
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limited  extent  subsidised  by  the  County  Council  as  the  Education  Authority  the 
Zualbook  issues  are  over  1 million  and  the  total  nuinber  of  borro^ 

50  000.  Many  borrowers  have  tickets  for  more  than  one  book,  and  the  total  number 
of  tictos  in  operation  approaches  90,000.  These  statistics  show  that  the  service 

is  steadily  expanding. 

5.  Pollution  of  the  Air 

The  Corporation  derive  their  powers  from  the  Public  Health  Acts  as  amplified 
and  extended  by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  1956.  The  County  Council  have  no  powers  under 
these  Statutes  The  question  of  air  pollution  is  not  of  serious  concern  m the  Borough, 
teau“  me  industrial  premises  of  any  size.  The  Act  of  1956  has  enabled 
coSrol  by  Smoke  Control  Area  Orders  to  be  exercised  over  the  use  of  raw  fuel 
“ domestic  appliances.  The  Corporation  have  already  taken  preliminary  steps 
S secure  reliable  information  which  will  enable  them  to  decide  m due  course 
whether  there  is  need  for  a Smoke  Control  Order  for  a part  or  parts  or  the  whok 
of  the  Borough,  and  in  this  matter,  they  are  actmg  m close  co-operation  with 
neighbouring  districts. 

6.  Appointinent  of  Coroners 

Although  Coroners  carry  out  their  duties  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  they  are  appomt- 
ed  bv  County  or  County  Borough  Councils.  In  Middlesex,  the  appointments 
are  made  by  the  County  Council.  The  County  is  divided  into  two  Coroner  s Districts 
The  Corporation  consider  that  it  will  be  convenient  if  these  appointments  continue 
to  be  made  by  some  central  authority  or  authorities,  or  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

7.  Local  Taxation  Service 

This  service  is  mainly  concerned  with  matters  relating  to  the  licensing  of  motor 
vehicles  and  the  drivers  thereof.  There  are  certain  other  forms  of  licences,  for 
example,  for  the  keeping  of  dogs,  storage  of  explosives,  &c.,  which  are  normally 
admiSstered  by  the  same  staff.  The  County  Coimcil  exercise  these  functions 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  Corporation  consider  that  it  will  be  convement 
if  these  functions  continue  to  be  carried  out  by  some  central  authority  or  authorities. 


8.  Inebriates  Acts,  1879-1900 

The  Local  Authorities  under  these  Acts  are  Borough  Councils  and  elsewhere  the 
County  Councils.  There  are  no  homes  or  retreats  for  inebriates  within  the  Borough, 
so  that  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  exercise  of  these  functions  by  the  Corporation. 


9.  The  Rent  Acts 

The  Corporation  have  powers  under  the  Rent  Acts  to  give  information,  to  prosecute 
and  to  issue  certificates  of  disrepair. 

10.  Persons  in  Need  of  Care  and  Attention 

The  Corporation  have  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  in  the 
interests  of  any  such  person  or  for  preventing  injury  to  the  health  of,  or  serious 
nuisance  to,  other  persons,  to  remove  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention  from 
the  premises  in  which  they  are  residing  to  a suitable  hospital  or  other  place  ana 
their  detention  and  maintenance  therein. 

11.  Development  Areas 

The  redevelopment  of  war  damaged  areas  and  areas  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  clearance  and  rebuilding  are  essential,  are  subjects  as  regards  whicli 
the  Corporation  derive  their  powers  from  the  Town  and  County  Planning  Act,  194  , 
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and  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  The  Corporation  have  been  especially  active  in  re- 
lation  to  war  damaged  areas  (usually  known  as  “ blitzed  ” areas)  and  they  have 
undertaken  proposals  of  this  kind  in  relation  to  three  sites  which  the  Minister 
has  declared  under  Section  1 of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  1944  to  be 
areas  where  he  is  satisfied  that  they  need  to  be  laid  out  afresh  and’redevdoped 
as  a whole.  Such  areas  are,  therefore,  subject  to  compulsory  purchase.  In  relation 
to  areas  of  obsolete  development  (usually  known  as  “ blighted  ” areas)  the  Corp- 
oration are  also  undertaking  a major  redevelopment  in  the  centre  of  the  Borough. 
It  is  iniportant  to  note  that  these  operations  are  entirely  financed  by  the  Local 
Authority  except  to  the  extent  that  they  receive  grant  in  relation  to  “ blitzed  ” 
areas.  Under  these  powers,  the  Corporation  have  acquired  extensive  areas  of  land 
parts  of  which  they  have  already  redeveloped.  The  Corporation  have  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  through  these  operations,  although  progress  has  from 
time  to  time  been  delayed  by  financial 'restrictions.  The  estimated  total  capital 
outlay  is  £200,000  to  be  spread  over  a programme  period  of  10  years. 

12.  Good  Rule  and  Government  Bye-laws 

The  Corporation  make  full  use  of  their  power  to  make  Good  Rule  and  Govern- 
ment and  Other  Bye-laws.  They  are  very  numerous  and  have  been  graduaUy  added  to 
over  the  years  as  expeience  has  required  under  changing  conditions.  It  is  under 
these  powers  that  the  Corporation  control  such  matters  as  street  music,  project- 
ing signs,  noisy  loudspeakers  and  gramophones,  deposit  of  litter,  riding  of  bicycles, 
&c.,  on  footpaths,  loading  of  vehicles,  fouling  of  footpaths  by  dogs,  &c.  These 
Bye-laws  are  enforceable  by  the  PoUce  as  well  as  by  the  Local  Authority,  and  there 
is  close  co-operation  with  the  Police  in  securing  that  they  are  complied  with. 

13.  Miscellaneous  Functions 

The  following  powers  and  functions  are  exercised  as  a matter  of  day-to-day  admin- 
istration, and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  weary  the  Commission  with  detailed 
descriptions. 

Civic  Restaurants  (none  now  in  use  in  the  Borough), 

Control  and  supervision  of  common  lodging  houses. 

Control  and  supervision  of  factories. 

Control  of  caravans  and  moveable  dwellings. 

Control  of  hairdressers  and  barbers  premises. 

Control  and  supervision  of  street  trading. 

Destruction  of  pests. 

Disposal  of  dead  bodies. 

Dissemination  of  health  information. 

Food  hygiene  regulations. 

Licensing  of  game  dealers. 

Matters  concerning  ancient  monuments. 

Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Rag  Flock  and  other  Filling  Materials  Act,  1951. 

Sale  of  heating  appliances  under  the  Heating  Appliances  (Fireguards) 
Act,  1952. 

Slaughter  houses. 

Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956. 

Storage  of  petroleum,  &c. 

Upkeep  of  public  clocks. 

Upkeep  and  maintenance  of  war  memorials. 

The  Local  Authority  are  the  recipients  of  valuable  gifts  of  real  and  personal 
property  which  the  donors  wish  to  be  preserved  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
The  Corporation  have  private  act  powers  in  regard  to  this  matter,  apart  from  the 
.general  provisions  in  Section  268  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933. 
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Appendix  “B” 


FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WHICH 
THERE  ARE  DEFECTS,  AND  IN  EACH  CASE  A 
RECOMMEND  AT  AS  TO  THE  REMEDY 

1.  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955 


Under  this  Act,  functions  are  conferred  on  two  distinct  types  of  authority  viz;— 

(a)  The  “Local  Authority  ” which  deals  with  sanitary  questions  relating  to 
the  sale  of  food  for  human  consumption;  precautions  against  contamination; 
food  poisoning;  provisions  relating  to  markets,  slaughter  houses,  &c.;  measures 
for  preventing  the  contamination  of  milk,  and  the  registration  of  milk  distri- 
butors and  certain  dairy  premises  not  being  dairy  farms. 

(b)  The  “ Food  and  Drugs  Authority  *’  which  is  concerned  with  the 
composition  of  food  and  drugs,  the  additions  which  are  not  to  be  made  to 
milk  liquids  which  are  not  to  be  sold  as  milk,  artificial  cream,  &c„  all  with 
a view  to  securing  that  food  and  drugs  are  sold  only  m a pure  and  genuine 
condition.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  are  required  to  appomt  a Public 
Analyst.  They  are  the  licensing  authority  in  respect  of  places  where  milk 
is  heat  treated  although  the  local  authority  issues  all  other  licences  under  the 
Milk  (Special  Designations)  Orders  referred  to  in  Section  8. 

The  Corporation  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  hut 
the  County  Council  is  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority.  The  County  Council  has 
refused  to  delegate  any  of  their  powers  to  any  of  the  Local  Authorities.  Although 
the  Local  Authority  may  not  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority,  they  may,  with  a 
few  minor  restrictions,  institute  proceedings  under  any  Section  of,  or  any  Regulation 

made  under,  the  Act.  j t-  j j -r. 

In  exercising  the  functions  of  a Local  Authority  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  1955  the  Corporation’s  Public  Health  Inspectors  work  side  by  side  with 
the  officers  of  the  County  Council.  The  White  Paper  on  Functions  proposed  an 
automatic  right  to  delegation  for  authorities  of  60,000  or  more  of  the  functions 
assigned  to  Food  and  Drugs  authorities. 


Defects 

1.  The  present  arrangements  involve  unnecessary  duplication  and  expense. 

2.  The  Corporation’s  officers  need  to  refer  certain  matters  to  the  County  Council, 
and  the  County  Council  need  to  refer  other  matters  to  the  Corporation,  although  all 
such  questions  concern  the  functions  conferred  by  a single  Act  of  Parliament. 


Recommended  _ 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 


2.  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926 

This  Act  confers  functions  on  Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  and 
authorises  them  to  appoint  an  Agricultural  Analyst  and  such  inspectors  and  official 
samplers  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Act  imposes  statutory  requirements  as  regards 
the  ingredients  of  specific  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs.  Its  provisions  are  therefore 
allied  with  those  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955.  In  the  White  Paper  on  Local 
Government,  it  was  suggested  that  an  automatic  right  of  delegation  should  be  given 
to  County  Districts  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more. 
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Defect 

The  inspection  and  sampling  of  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs  is  not  a service 
which  requires  a separate  organisation,  and  can  well  be  administered  as  part  of  the 
powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods  generally. 


Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  ali  the  functions  of  the 
Fertiiisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926,  and  the  Regulations  made  thereunder. 


3.  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878-1936 

These  Acts  and  the  Regulations  made  thereunder  impose  functions  on  Local 
Authorities  in  relation  to  weighing  and  measuring  appliances  so  as  to  secure  uniform 
accuracy  in  the  apparatus  used.  They  too  are  closely  allied  to  those  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955.  The  administering  authority  is  required  to  provide 
local  standards  of  measures  and  weights  and  these  are  verified  by  the  Boara  of 
Trade.  The  allocation  of  these  functions  between  different  types  of  Local  Authorities 
depended  on  the  situation  which  existed  in  1878.  Twickenham  did  not  then  qualify. 
Outside  the  County  of  London,  56  Non-County  Boroughs  are  Weights  and  Measures 
Authorities,  and  a number  of  them  have  populations  of  less  than  60,000.  The  White 
Paper  on  functions  proposed  an  automatic  right  to  delegation  of  all  weights  and 
measures  functions  to  authorities  of  60,000  or  more.  The  Corporation  are  of  opinion 
that  they  could  efficiently  and  conveniently  carry  out  the  duties  and  that  one  set 
of  Inspectors  could  deal  with  the  service  in  conjunction  with  the  inspections  of 
shops  which  are  made  by  their  officers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1955,  the  Shops  Act,  1950  and  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Defect 

The  verification  of  weights  and  measures  is  not  a service  which  requires  a separate 
organisation  and  can  well  be  administered  as  part  of  the  powers  and  duties  relating  to 
the  sale  of  goods  generally. 


Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878-1936  and  under  the  Regulations  made  there- 
under. 


4.  The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950 

This  Act  was  a consolidating  measure.  A Borough  is  the  admimstering  Authority 
unless  according  to  the  census  of  1881  it  had  a population  of  less  than  10,000  or 
unless  it  is  a Metropolitan  Borough.  For  the  remainder  of  the  country,  the  County 
Council  is  the  Local  Authority.  In  the  White  Paper  it  was  suggested  there  should 
be  an  automatic  right  to  the  delegation  of  these  functions  to  districts  with  popula- 
tions of  60,000  or  more.  Twickenham  is  not  an  administering  authority.  This 
is  quite  anomalous  in  that,  for  example,  the  adjacent  Borough  of  Richmond^  ex- 
ercises the  functions  merely  on  account  of  its  population  in  1881.  The  functions 
can  clearly  be  conveniently  administered  by  the  Local  Authority  side  by  side  with 
their  other  regulatory  powers.  The  Act  is  brought  into  operation  almost  entirely 
as  the  result  of  Orders  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food, 
and  it  is  that  Minister  who  confers  on  the  administering  authorities  power  them- 
selve  to  make  prescribed  regulations. 
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Defect 

The  duties  involved  do  not  require  a separate  organisation  and  can  well  be  admini- 
stered as  part  of  the  public  health  functions  of  the  Corporation. 

Recammended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  aii  the  functions  of  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950  and  the  Orders  made  thereunder. 

5.  Waste  Food  Sterilising  Plants 

The  Licensing  of  these  plants  was,  under  the  White  Paper,  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  functions  which  would  be  directly  conferred  on  County 
District  Councils.  The  power,  which  is  conferrred  on  the  County  Council  is  derived 
from  an  Order  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  under 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950  (The  Diseases  of  Animals  (Licensing  of  Waste 
Food  Sterilising  Plant)  Order,  1954,  S.I.  1954  No.  1689).  Under  the  Agriculture 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1954,  the  Local  Authorities  are  empowered  to 
collect  kitchen  or  other  waste  for  use  as  animal  feeding  stuffs  with  or  without 
processing.  Many  Local  Authorities  have  operated  such  a service  for  many  years 
and  they  have  considerable  experience  in  the  organising  and  administration  of 
waste  food  collection  services.  Quite  clearly,  the  functions  relating  to  the  sterilisa- 
tion of  waste  food  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Authority’s  Public  Health 
Inspectors  because  this  is  a public  health  service,  and  the  Local  Authority  are  already 
concerned  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  with  the  premises  at  which  the  boiling 
process  is  carried  out.  The  White  Paper  on  functions  envisaged  these  powers 
becoming  part  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  functions  which  would  be  delegated 
to  all  local  authorities  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more. 

Defect 

The  present  arrangements  involve  a duplication  of  administration  which  can  be 
avoided  if  the  functions  are  conferred  on  the  Corporation. 

Recommended 

That  the  funetions  relating  to  the  Licensing  of  Waste  Food  Boiling  Plants 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Corporation. 

6.  Smallholdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  1908-1926  and  the 
Allotments  Acts,  1922-1950 

The  functions  are  divided  as  between  allotments  on  the  one  hand  and  smallholdings 
on  the  other.  The  Local  Authority  is  the  responsible  authority  for  providing 
allotments  and  allotment  gardens.  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils 
are  the  responsible  authorities  for  smallholdings  and  cottage  holdings.  Small- 
holdings and  allotments  appear  to  be  complementary  to  each  other,  and  can  best 
be  provided  together. 

Defect 

The  present  separation  in  the  administration  of  smallholdings  and  allotments 
results  in  duplication  which  can  be  avoided  if  the  functions  are  conferred  on  one 
Authority. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  functions  connected 
with  the  provision  of  smallholdings  and  allotments. 
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7.  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Acts,  and  Marriage  Acts 

These  Acts,  which  involve  functions  connected  with  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  are  supervised  by  the  Registrar  General  and  are  administered 
by  the  County  Council  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Local  Authorities.  In  fact,  they 
must  be  substantially  decentralised  so  that  ofBces  are  available  where  the  public 
require  them.  As  the  Registrar  General  prescribes  his  requirements  in  considerable 
detail,  there  is  no  advantage  in  a second  tier  of  central  direction. 


Defect 

The  present  arrangements  involve  unnecessary  centralisation  and  any  necessary 
supervision  could  be  more  effectually  provided  if  the  officers  concerned  were  employed 
by  the  Local  Authority. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  he  empowered  to  exercise  ali  functions  connected 
with  the  registration  of  hirths,  marriages  and  deaths. 


8.  Milk  and  Dairies 

The  County  of  Middlesex  is  one  where  all  milk  sold  by  retail  for  human  consumption 
must  be  specially  designated.  The  supervision  of  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  is  complicated  in  that  it  is  shared  between  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food,  the  Agricultural  Executive  Committee,  the  County  Council  and  the 
Local  Authority.  Broadly  speaking,  under  the  Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations, 
1949,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  deal  with  the  registration 
of  dairy  farms  and  of  dairy  farmers  and  the  local  authority  registers  all  persons 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  distributor  in  their  district  and  all  premises  within  their 
district  which  are  used  as  dairies  not  being  dairy  farms.  The  powers  which  the 
County  Council  have  in  the  matter  derive  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  Food  and 
Drugs  authority  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  for  by  reason  of  the  Milk  (Special 
Designation)  (Pasteurised  and  Sterilised  Milk)  Regulations,  1949,  the  licensing 
of  pasteurising  and  sterilising  establishments  was  transferred  from  local  authorities 
to  food  and  drugs  authorities  although  local  authorities  continue  to  deal  with  all 
other  dealers’  licences  and  supplementary  licences.  Further,  under  the  Milk  (Special 
Designation)  (Raw  Milk)  Regulations,  1949,  local  authorities  remain  responsible 
for  the  granting  of  dealers  licences  in  respect  of  tuberculin  tested  milk. 

The  Corporation  issue  each  year  about  110  licences  while  the  County  Council 
in  1957  issued  30  licences  in  respect  of  pasteurised  and  sterilised  milk.  The  Local 
Authority  retain  functions  connected  with  milk  production  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  diseases  communicable  to  man.  Samples  of  milk  are  taken  by  the  County  Council 
and  by  the  Local  Authority.  Similarly,  prosecutions  concerning  offences  regarding 
milk  are  taken  by  both  authorities.  The  White  Paper  on  functions  provided  for 
an  automatic  delegation  to  authorities  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more  of 
functions  concerning  the  prohibition  of  sale  of  tuberculous  milk. 


Defect 

There  appears  to  be  no  Justification  for  the  present  division  of  powers  as  between 
County  Council  and  Local  Authority,  a position  which  arises  due  only  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  County  Council  are  at  present  the  Food  and  Drugs  authority 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Locai  Authority  who  are  qualified  to  be  the  Food  and  Drugs 
authority  for  their  particular  area. 
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Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  functions  connected 
with  milk  and  dairies  other  than  those  functions  reserved  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 

9.  Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas,  and  the  Licensing  of 
Music  and  Dancing 

The  White  Paper  proposes  an  automatic  right  to  delegation  of  these  powers  to 
districts  of  60,000  or  more.  The  present  legislation  does  empower  the  County 
Council  to  delegate  functions  in  relation  to  theatres  and  cinemas  to  County  District 
Councils  or  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Petty  Sessions.  There  is  no  such  delegation 
in  Middlesex.  In  a built-up  area  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  securing  uniform 
administration  by  a central  body  or  bodies  as  regards  the  licensing  conditions 
for  theatres,  music  halls,  cinemas  and  racecourses  but  the  control  of  music  and 
dancing,  which  necessitates  the  licensing  of  many  small  all-purpose  buildings 
could  more  conveniently  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  who  already  have 
functions  in  regard  to  those  buildings  under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  They  also 
have  certain  powers  under  those  Acts  as  regards  the  design  and  layout  of  new  build- 
ings for  those  purposes. 

Defect 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a central  organisation  to  deal  with  the  licensing  of 
premises  for  music  and  dancing  and  that  service  can  better  be  administered  by  the 
Corporation. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions  relating  to 
the  licensing  of  buildings  used  for  music  and  dancing,  other  than  theatres,  music 
hails  and  cinemas. 


10.  Shops  Act,  1950  and  Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938 
Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933 

The  functions  conferred  by  the  Shops  Act,  1950  and  the  Young  Persons  (Employ- 
ment) Act,  1 938  are  exercised  by  the  Corporation.  Certain  difficulties  arise  as  regards 
Part  U of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  which  confers  powers  as  to 
the  employment  of  children  on  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
The  County  Council  have  delegated  to  Excepted  districts  some  of  these  functions 
but  have  required  that  in  carrying  them  out,  the  Corporation  shall  only  employ 
County  officers,  with  a result  that  the  Corporation’s  Shops  Acts  Inspector  and 
the  County  Council’s  officers  work  side  by  side.  A similar  position  arises  as  regards 
the  street  trading  bye-laws  made  by  the  County  Council  under  the  Act  of  1933, 
but  in  this  case  the  delegation  by  the  County  Council  is  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1933,  and  the  delegated  powers  are  not  exercised  by  the  Corporation  as  a 
Divisional  Executive.  There  appears  to  be  no  justification  for  this  complicated 
state  of  affairs.  The  White  Paper  on  functions  provided  that  these  powers  should 
be  delegated  with  education  functions  to  authorities  with  a population  of  60,000 
or  more. 

Defect 

The  present  arrangements  involve  Unnecessary  duplication  and  administrative 
complication  in  that  County  officers  only  can  be  employed  on  a service  which  in  all 
other  respects  is  administered  by  the  Corporation’s  own  Inspector. 
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Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  functions  which  relate 
to  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  shops  or  elsewhere. 

11.  ChUdren  Act,  1948 

The  functions  under  this  Act  are  exclusively  conferred  on  the  County  Council 
and  the  Corporation  accept  the  view  that  in  the  main  it  may  be  desirable  for  such 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  some  central  body  or  bodies.  There  are,  however,  pro- 
visions in  Part  V of  the  Act  which  relate  to  child  life  protection  and  are  in  effect 
an  extension  of  provisions  in  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Adoption  of  Children 
(Regulation)  Act,  1939.  These  powers,  broadly  speaking,  involve  the  supervision 
of  persons  who  receive  children  for  nursing  and  maintenance  for  reward.  These 
are  in  effect  personal  health  powers  and  the  Corporation  consider  that  they  can 
best  be  administered  in  the  light  of  local  knowledge. 

Defect 

That  intimate  local  knowledge  is  not  available  if  child  life  provisions  are  admin- 
istered by  a central  authority. 

Recommended 

That  the  powers  in  Part  V of  the  Children  Act,  1948  should  be  conferred, 
with  the  connected  powers  referred  to  in  that  Part,  on  the  Corporation. 


12.  Mental  Health  Service 

The  functions  in  relation  to  mental  defectives  so  far  as  Local  Authorities  are  con- 
cerned are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913-38,  especially 
the  Act  of  1913,  which  was  amended  by  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 
whereby  specific  functions  were  conferred  on  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  that  is 
to  say.  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils.  A further  change  has 
been  effected  by  Section  46  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958  which  provides  that 
the  functions  of  the  County  Council  shall,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a County  District 
for  which  a scheme  under  that  Act  is  in  force,  be  exerciseable  by  the  Council  of 
that  District  on  behalf  of  the  County,  that  is  to  say,  their  functions  under,  inter 
alia,  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890-1930  and  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Acts,  1913-38.  Such  a scheme  may  be  made  by  the  Council  of  any  County  District 
having  a population  of  60,000  or  more.  The  functions  of  the  County  Council  as  the 
Local  Health  Authority  are  mainly  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1913  but  there  are  some 
associated  provisions  in  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  particularly  Section 
51  (2).  It  is  submitted  that  Parliament  has  accepted  the  principle  that  these  services 
can  best  be  administered  by  the  Local  Authority  rather  than  by  the  Local  Health 
Authority  but  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  districts  with  populations  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  60,000  the  statutory  scheme  should  provide  for  confer- 
ment rather  than  delegation. 

Defect 

That  these  services  which  are  essentially  personal  in  nature  cannot  be  effectively 
administered  by  a central  organisation. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  under  the 
Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890-1930  and  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts, 
1913-38  referred  to  in  Section  46  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958. 
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13.  Local  Land  Charges 

The  system  of  registration  for  local  land  charges  was  established  by  Section  15  of 
the  Land  Charges  Act,  1925.  The  original  purpose  was  to  provide  for  registration 
of  a few  well-defined  charges  acquired  by  Local  Authorities  and  each  type  of  Local 
Authority  therefore  kept  through  the  agency  of  a registrar  (in  the  Act  called  “ the 
proper  officer”)  their  own  register,  Since  1925,  numerous  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  list  of  the  locally  registerable  instruments,  the  character  of  the  register 
itself  has  been  radically  altered  and  it  is  now  used  for  recording  many  other  so-called 
local  land  charges  (the  majority  of  which  are  required  to  be  entered  in  the  District 
Register).  On  any  dealing  with  land,  a purchaser  will  search  in  the  registers.  Under 
the  present  system  he  has  to  make  two  separate  searches,  one  in  the  County  Council’s 
register  and  one  in  the  Local  Authority’s  register,  and  there  is  no  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  registers.  This  matter  was  considered  by  a Depart- 
mental Committee  who  in  December  1951  recommended  that  outside  the  County 
of  London,  the  County  registers  should  be  absorbed  by  the  District  registers  on  the 
grounds : — 

First,  that  the  number  of  entries  was  far  less  in  the  county  register  than  in 
the  district  register,  so  that  the  operation  of  transferring  them  would  be  simpler 
Secondly,  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  placing  the  register  as  close  to 
the  land  as  possible;  the  district  registrar  is  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  land  in  his  district,  and  when  an  inspection  is  necessary  (as  it  sometimes 
is  for  the  purpose  of  identification)  he  can  make  it  without  loss  of  time. 

Defect 

The  present  duplication  of  registers  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful  of  time  and  money. 
Recommended 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee  be  implemented. 


14.  Nursing  Homes 

Powers  to  register  Nursing  Homes  are  contained  in  Part  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936  and  these  functions  are  exercisable  by  the  Councils  of  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs.  The  County  Council  have  power  to  delegate  these  functions 
Md  such  delegation  to  the  Corporation  was  in  operation  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946  when  the  County  Council  revoked  it.  In 
the  Corporation’s  view,  this  service  is  closely  associated  with  functions  relating 
to  personal  health  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Corporation’s  evidence,  when  they  drew  attention  to  the  unsuitability  of  such 
services  for  centralised  organisation  and  recommended  that  the  housing,  national 
health  and  welfare  functions  should  be  administered  concurrently  by  one  authority 
and  by  one  set  of  officers  who  were  answerable  directly  to  those  who  pay  the  cost. 

Defects 

1.  This  service,  being  essentially  of  a personal  nature,  cannot  be  effectively 
or  economically  administered  by  a centralised  organisation. 

2.  This  service  is  one  where  intimate  local  knowledge  is  desirable. 

Recommended 

XT  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  function  of  registering 

Nursing  Homes. 
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15.  Sale  of  Poisons 

The  County  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pharmacy 
and  Poisons  Act,  1933.  The  Home  Secretary  of  course  maintains  a list  of  sub- 
stances which  are  to  be  treated  as  poisons  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  the  functions  conferred  by  this  Act  should  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
Local  Authority  in  conjunction  with  their  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Defect 

The  duties  involved  do  not  require  a separate  organisation  and  can  well  be  admini- 
stered as  part  of  the  public  health  andjor  food  and  drugs  functions  of  the  Corporation. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions  conferred 
on  the  County  Council  under  the  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 

16.  Protection  of  Animals,  Birds,  &c. 

The  Corporation  are  the  authority  which  carries  out  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Riding  Establishments  Act,  1939  and  are  the  licensing  authority  under  the  Pet 
Animals  Act,  1951.  The  County  Council  are  the  licensing  authority  under  the 
Performing  Animals  (Regulations)  Act,  1925,  and  they  have  functions  under  the 
Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954.  The  Corporation  employ  a qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  to  inspect  riding  establishments  and  in  relation  to  pet  animal  shops,  the 
duties  devolve  on  the  Public  Health  Inspectors. 

Defect 

There  appears  to  be  no  justification  for  the  separation  of  functions  under  these 
acts,  all  of  which  the  Corporation  could  conveniently  combine. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions  conferred  on 
the  County  Council  by  the  Performing  Animals  (Regulations)  Act,  1925  and 
the  Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954. 

17.  Other  Licensing  Functions 

The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  registration  of  nursing  agencies.  The 
Corporation  deal  with  licences  for  massage  and  special  treatment  establishments, 
and  the  County  Council  are  the  licensing  authority  for  the  employment  agencies, 
boxing  and  wrestling  entertainments,  and  for  imposing  conditions  under  the  Hypno- 
tism Act,  1952  in  the  granting  of  licences  for  dancing,  singing,  music  or  other  public 
entertainment  of  like  kind.  The  Corporation  take  the  view  that  all  licensing  func- 
tions of  this  kind  can  best  be  administered  by  the  Local  Authority. 

Defect 

There  appears  to  be  no  justification  for  the  separation  of  different  licensing 
functions,  all  of  which  can  well  be  administered  by  the  Corporation. 

Recommended 

That  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  licensing  functions  in 
relation  to  nursing  and  employment  agencies  and  boxing  and  wrestling  enter- 
tainments. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Uxbridge  Borough  Council 

STATEMENT 
submitted  by  the 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  UXBRIDGE 
in  response  to  a letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  and  addressed  to  the  Worshipful  the 
Mayor  of  Uxbridge  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Government  in  Greater  London. 

The  following  evidence  which  is  submitted  by  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
Uxbridge  is  divided  into  parts  as  follows : — 

Paragraphs 


Part  I Description  and  Character  of  the  Borough  . . . . , . 1-g 

Part  II  Local  Government  History  . . . . . . . . . . 9-13 

Part  in  Particulars  of  the  Borough  and  of  its  Population  . . . . 14-19 

Part  IV  Constitution  and  Organisation  of  the  Council  and  their  Com- 
mittees   20-26 

Part  V Administrative  Organisation  of  the  Council  . . . . . . 27-84 

Part  VI  Education . . . . 85-95 

Part  VII  Environmental  Health  . . . . . . . . . . . . 96-145 

Part  VUI  Housing . . . . . . 146-168 

Part  DC  Personal  Health  and  Welfare . . . . 169-188 

Part  X Town  and  Country  Planning  . . . . . . . . . . 189-191 

Part  XI  Traffic  . . . . . . 192-202 

Part  Xn  General . . . . . . 203-210 

Part  Xin  Appendices 


In  preparing  this  evidence  for  submission  to  the  Royal  Commission  the  Corpora- 
tion have  thought  it  advisable  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  local  government  functions 
within  the  Borough  in  some  detail.  In  the  result,  certain  functions  are  mentioned 
(particularly  in  Parts  VH  to  XI  of  the  evidence  herewith)  which  are  outside  those 
included  in  Appendix  B to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
For  example,  they  feel  that  although  Food  and  Drugs  administration  was  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  letter  from  the  Royal  Commission, 
it  is  nevertheless  an  important  aspect  of  both  environmental  and  personal  health 
administration  which  should  be  the  function  of  the  local  Council  concerned  and  for 
this  reason,  details  have  been  included  in  the  evidence. 

PART  I 

DESCRIPTION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BOROUGH 

1.  The  Parish  and  Borough  of  Uxbridge  is  situate  on  the  northwest  boundary  0 
the  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex  of  which  it  forms  a part.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  Borough  is  approximately  6 miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  3 J miles.  Uxbridge 
is  12  miles  from  Watford,  14J  miles  from  London,  8 miles  from  Windsor,  6|-  miles 
from  Slough  and  40  miles  from  Oxford. 

2.  The  Borough  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  County  of  Hertford,  on  the  east 
by  the  Urban  District  of  Ruislip-Northwood  and  the  Borough  of  Ealing,  on  the 
south  side  by  the  Urban  Districts  of  Hayes  and  Harlington,  and  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Counties  of  Hertford  and  Buckingham,  the  western 
boundary  being  formed  by  the  River  Colne,  parallel  to  which  run  the  River  Frays 
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and  the  Grand  Union  Canal.  It  is  situate  on  rising  ground  and  rises  from  95  feet 
above  sea  level  (Newlyn)  in  the  south,  to  337  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  north. 

3.  Geology.  The  geological  formation  of  the  Borough  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  existence  of  large  areas  of  sand  and  gravel,  particularly  in  the  flood  plain  of  the 
River  Colne,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a large  number  of  firms  engaged  in 
specialised  industries  in  the  way  of  extraction  of  mineral  deposits  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  precast  concrete  products.  To  the  south  the  sub-soil  is  brick  earth  overlying 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  high  silica  content  of  the  flints  facilitates  the 
manufacture  of  the  well-known  Uxbridge  Flint  Bricks.  A wide  belt  of  clay  runs  along 
the  centre  of  the  Borough  giving  place  to  the  chalk  hills  lying  to  the  north  which  have 
given  rise  to  a number  of  local  industries,  such  as  the  production  of  distempers  and 
agricultural  lime.  In  regard  to  the  aftermath  of  these  extractive  industries,  the 
Corporation  have  in  a number  of  cases  acquired  for  open  space  purposes  the  lagoons 
or  dry  pits  remaining  after  extraction  or  have  utilised  a number  of  them  for  con- 
trolled tipping  of  refuse,  the  land  being  subsequently  restored  for  agricultural  or 
recreational  purposes.  In  giving  consent  to  mineral  workings,  the  Corporation  have 
sought  to  impose  conditions  to  ensure  proper  after-treatment. 

4.  Character  of  the  Borough.  The  Borough  of  Uxbridge,  to  a greater  extent 
than  most  districts  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  possesses  the  elements  of  a self- 
contained  provincial  town.  It  is  the  focal  centre  of  business,  industry  and  transport 
in  north-west  Middlesex  and  a considerable  portion  of  east  Buckinghamshire.  It  is 
classified  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  Development  Plan  approved  by  the  Minister 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  as  a regional  shopping  centre 
with  a catchment  area  far  wider  than  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  many  firms  in  the  wholesale  and  distributive  trades  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  thriving  industries  which  draw  much  of  their  labour  from  the 
residential  zones  in  the  town,  although,  like  its  neighbours  in  the  London  region,  it 
supplies  a proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  main  businesses  and  industrial  centres  in 
the  metropolis. 

5.  Branch  offices  of  several  Government  Departments  are  already  established 
here  and  there  is  a permanent  block  of  Government  offices  on  land  adjoining  the 
Uxbridge  Underground  Station,  which  land  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Ministry  of  Works  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  these  Departments  are  responsible 
for  greater  areas  than  that  of  the  Borough:  — such  as  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of 
Taxes,  Inland  Revenue  (Uxbridge  District),  is  also  responsible  for  Ruislip- 
Northwood,  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  and  parts  of  the  Rural  District  of  Eton 
(Fulmer,  Gerrards  Cross,  Denham  and  Iver) ; Her  Majesty’s  Collector  of  Taxes, 
Inland  Revenue,  is  also  responsible  for  Harmondsworth,  Ruislip,  Eastcote,  North- 
wood,  Denham,  Gerrards  Cross,  Harlington,  Hayes,  Southall  and  Northolt;  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  Youth  Employment  Bureau  is  also  respon- 
sible for  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton ; the  National  Assistance  Board  is  also  respon- 
sible for  Hayes  and  part  of  Harlington,  Northwood,  Ruislip  and  part  of  Northolt. 
The  local  administrative  offices  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  established 
in  Uxbridge  and  serve  a much  wider  area  of  Middlesex  than  the  Borough  of 
Uxbridge.  The  Aeronautical  Inspection  Directorate  of  the  Air  Ministry  have 
established  a Test  House  at  Harefield  where  much  important  test  and  research 
work  is  carried  on. 

6.  Courts.  The  Borough  is  within  the  area  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessional 
Division.  It  is  also  within  the  Uxbridge  Petty  Sessional  Division  which  comprises 
Uxbridge  and  the  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  Urban  Districts.  A Petty  Sessional  Court  at  which  cases  from  the  whole 
of  the  Division  are  heard  is  held  on  six  days  each  week  at  the  Court  House,  Hare- 
field  Road,  Uxbridge,  together  with  occasional  courts  as  required. 
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7.  Ecclesiastical  Parishes.  The  Borough  consists  of  eight  Ecclesiastical  Parishes 
and  is  included  in  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Uxbridge,  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex 
and  the  Diocese  of  London. 

8.  The  Royal  Air  Force  Station,  Uxbridge.  Uxbridge  is  known  to  many  thou- 
sands of  past  and  present  members  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  as  Headquarters,  Royal 
Air  Force  Station,  Uxbridge.  The  Royal  Air  Force  Station,  Uxbridge,  which  has 
recently  assumed  control  also  of  the  former  Royal  Air  Force  Station,  Hillingdon 
occupies  some  180  acres  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  Borough  and  includes  within 
its  ground  the  Royal  Air  Force  Stadium  at  which  many  international  athletic 
events  are  held.  The  Central  Bands  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  of  the  Women’s 
Royal  Air  Force  are  stationed  in  Uxbridge.  In  addition  to  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Station,  Uxbridge,  No.  4 Maintenance  Unit  Royal  Air  Force  which  occupied  some 
67  acres  of  land  was  situate  within  the  Borough  as  a permanent  supply  and  stores 
depot  for  a large  area,  but  has  recently  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 


PART  II 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  HISTORY 

9.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  21(1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the 
Uxbridge  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  which  was  formed  in  1849,  was  created  an 
Urban  District  Council  from  the  8th  November,  1894. 

10.  Former  Areas  included  in  Borough.  By  virtue  of  the  Uxbridge  and  Yiewsley 
Urban  Districts  (Extension)  Order,  1928,  made  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
on  the  3rd  day  of  December,  1928,  and  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  on  the 
16th  day  of  February,  1929,  sub  nom,  the  Middlesex  (Uxbridge  and  Yiewsley) 
Confirmation  Order,  1929,  the  then  existing  Urban  District  of  Uxbridge  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  such  part  of  the  Uxbridge  Rural  District  as  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Harefield  and  Ickenham  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Cowley 
and  Hillingdon  East  together  with  part  of  the  then  existing  Urban  District  of 
Yiewsley.  By  the  same  Order  the  former  Uxbridge  Rural  District  Council  was 
dissolved  and  that  District  abolished. 

11.  By  virtue  of  the  Middlesex  Review  Order,  1934,  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  under  Section  46  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929 

(а)  Part  of  the  Urban  District  of  Ruislip-Northwood  was  transferred  to 
what  was  then  the  Ickenham  Parish  of  the  Uxbridge  Urban  District. 

(б)  Part  of  the  Urban  District  of  Uxbridge  comprising  a portion  of  the 
same  Parish  of  Ickenham  was  transferred  to  the  Urban  District  of  Ruislip- 
Northwood. 

12.  Formation  of  Borough.  The  Borough  of  Uxbridge  was  created  by  Royal 
Charter  dated  29th  March,  1955,  which  became  effective  on  23rd  May  in  that  year. 
The  Charter  incorporated  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  Uxbridge  Urban  District 
under  the  style  and  title  of  “ The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough 
of  Uxbridge  ”. 

13.  From  the  details  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Borough  has  a long 
historical  background  and,  in  fact,  was  the  oldest  district  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
by  virtue  of  its  formation  as  the  Uxbridge  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  in  1849  and 
was  formed  many  years  before  the  majority  of  districts  and  boroughs  within  the 
County  of  Middlesex. 
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PARTICULARS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
AND  OF  ITS  POPULATION 

14.  The  Borough  is  at  present  10,240  acres  in  extent,  with  a rateable  value  as  at 
1st  April,  1958,  of  £981,  Oil,  and  a population  at  the  1951  census,  of  55,944,  the 
Registrar  General’s  estimate  for  mid-1957  being  60,780.  The  number  of  heredita- 
ments at  1st  April,  1958,  was  made  up  as  follows : — 


Domestic 16,966 

Commercial  1,532 

Crown  properties  . . . . . . . . 52 

Miscellaneous  421 


15.  General  Rate.  The  General  Rate  for  the  Borough  for  the  current  year  is 
16r.  lOrf.  in  the  pound.  At  Appendix  I of  this  evidence  is  set  out  a Classification  of 
the  Rated  Hereditaments  within  the  Borough  as  at  1st  April,  1958.  At  Appendices  II 
and  III  of  this  evidence  is  given  a Statement  of  Rateable  Values  and  Rate  Products 
and  a Statement  showing  General  Rate  Levied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  precepting 
Authorities  and  the  Uxbridge  Council  for  the  period  1929-59. 

16.  An  estimate  based  on  the  area  of  undeveloped  land  available  for  building, 
and  the  number  of  houses  which  may  be  erected  thereon,  indicates  that  a potential 
population  of  at  least  67,000  will  be  reached  within  the  next  fifteen  years.  This 
figure  is  confirmed  by  the  Local  Planning  Authority  in  its  Draft  Report  of  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex  Development  Plan,  1951. 

17.  Rate  of  Development.  From  the  details  which  are  given  in  this  evidence  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  rapid  development  throughout  the  Borough  since 
1929  when  the  former  Urban  District  was  extended.  The  population  has  increased 
from  26,275  to  60,780,  the  rateable  value  has  increased  from  £208,878  to  £981,01 1 
and  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  has  increased  from  6,431  to  16,966.  The  in- 
creases since  1929  when  the  former  Urban  District  was  extended,  to  1st  April, 
1958,  are  as  follows : — 

Percentage 
Increase  Increase 

Population  ..  ..  34,505  131-32 

Rateable  Value  ..  ..  £772,133  369-65* 

Inhabited  houses  . . . . 10,535  163-81 

* See  Appendix  II. 

18.  Character  of  Population.  The  population  is  mainly  of  a permanent  resident- 
ial class  and,  whilst  a number  of  persons  are  employed  in  the  Metropolis,  a con- 
siderable proportion  carry  on  business  locally  in  the  various  important  shopping 
centres  or  in  the  industries  which  are  carried  on  in  the  district  such  as  brick  and 
concrete  product  manufacturing,  extraction  of  sand  and  gravel,  paints,  varnishes, 
distempers  and  printers  inks,  timber  products  and  joinery  manufacture,  general 
engineering  and  the  preparation  of  foods  and  drinks.  In  the  field  of  horticultmre 
certain  of  the  firms  established  in  the  Borough  have  a world-wide  reputation,  and  it  is 
believed  that  one  of  them  is  the  largest  supplier  of  cut  flowers  and  has  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  horticultural  glass  in  the  country.  One  of  the  largest  maunfacturers 
of  cash  control  equipment  in  the  world,  is  established  in  the  Borough  and  produces 
many  types  of  machines  for  the  control  of  cash  and  prints  many  millions  of  tickets 
per  day. 
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19.  Uxbridge  Industrial  Estate.  The  Corporation  have  established  an  Industrial 
Estate  on  and  adjoining  the  site  of  the  former  Uxbridge  sewage  works  which  became 
redundant  in  1936  when  the  West  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  works  were  established 
at  Modgen.  Immediately  after  the  war  the  Corporation  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  a large  number  of  industries  which  had  grown  up  over  the  years  and  which  were 
situated  in  residential  and  other  non-industrial  zones.  They  recognised  that  these 
industries  could  only  be  relocated  if  a suitable  site  were  developed  for  this  purpose 
and  accordingly  a scheme  for  an  Industrial  Estate  was  provided  in  1945  and  was 
approvedby  theBoaid  of  Trade  and  thethen  Minister  of  Town  and  Country  Planning. 
Although  the  estate  is  primarily  intended  for  firms  already  established  in  Uxbridge, 
a number  of  outside  industrialists  have  been  admitted  in  special  circumstances. 
On  the  site  covering  26  acres  there  are  31  firms  including  Chemical  Engineers, 
Building  and  Engineemig  Contractors,  Plating  firms,  Manufacturers  of  concrete 
products  and  General  Engineers.  The  development  of  the  estate  has  involved  a 
considerable  amount  of  civil  engineering  work;  the  first  stage  work  comprised  the 
reconstruction  of  a 24  in.  diameter  brick  barrel  soil  sewer  draining  the  township  of 
Uxbridge,  and  the  construction  of  a section  of  the  surface  water  drainage  system. 
Subsequently  the  second  stage  works  have  been  completed  and  these  included  ad- 
ditional soil  and  surface  water  sewers,  the  latter  having  a 30  in.  diameter  outfall  to  the 
River  Colne,  and  the  construction  of  roads.  At  the  same  time  as  the  development  of 
the  Corporation’s  Industrial  Estate,  an  adjoining  owner  has  developed  15  acres  of 
land  as  a Trading  Estate  and  the  layout  of  the  two  estates  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
give  convenient  road  access  and,  in  addition,  the  main  sewers  enable  facilities  to 
be  available  to  factories  established  on  the  Trading  Estate. 


PART  IV 

CONSTITUTION  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  AND  THEIR  COMMITTEES 

Wards 

20.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  the  Borough  comprises 
nine  Wards  and  it  is  provided  that  three  Councillors  shall  be  elected  for  each  Ward 


of  the  Borough  as  follows : — 

Number  of 

Name  of  Ward  Councillors 

Colham . . . . 3 

Cowley 3 

Harefield . . . . . . 3 

Hillingdon  Central  . . . . . . . . 3 

Hillingdon  East  . . . . . . . . 3 

Hillingdon  North  . . . . . . . . 3 

Ickenham  . . . . 3 

Uxbridge  North  . . . . . . . . 3 

Uxbridge  South  . . . . . . . . 3 


In  addition,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  provides  that  there  shall  be  nine 
Aldermen  making  a total  Council  Membership  of  36. 
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Committee  Organisation 

20.  (a)  The  Council  appoint  ten  Standing  Committees  as  follows 


Committee 


Alottments 


Civil  Defence 
Finance  & Establishment 
General  Purposes 
Housing 
Local  Safety  . . 

Parks  & Open  Spaces 
Public  Health. . 
Redevelopment 
Works  & Town  Planning 


Membership 

16  members  of  the  Council  and  8 
co-opted  members 
14  members  of  the  Council 
20  members  of  the  Council 
16  members  of  the  Council 
18  members  of  the  Council 
20  members  of  the  Council  and  10 
co-opted  members 
16  members  of  the  Council 
16  members  of  the  Council 
14  members  of  the  Council 
16  members  of  the  Council 


The  Mayor  and  the  Deputy  Mayor  are  ex-officio  members  of  all  Standing 
Committees  with  the  exception  of  the  Allotments,  Civil  Defence,  Local  Safety  and 
Redevelopment  Committees. 

21.  The  Council  also  appoint  the  following  Committees: — 


Committee  Membership 

Joint  Staff  . . . . . . . . 10  members  of  the  Council  and 

10  members  of  the  staff. 

Joint  Works  . . . . . . . . 10  members  of  the  Council  and 

10  representatives  of  the 
Council’s  workmen. 

22.  Many  of  the  Committees  appoint  Sub-Committees  to  which  are  delegated 
powers  in  respect  of  matters  of  detail.  Each  Committee  and  the  Council  meet  once 
in  a period  of  approximately  six  weeks,  or  more  frequently  as  required. 

Standing  Orders 

23.  The  Corporation  have  made  Standing  Orders  to  secure  a proper  participa- 
tion by  the  several  Committees  of  the  Council  in  their  work  whilst  ensuring  adequate 
control  by  them  in  all  matters  of  importance.  These  Standing  Orders  have  been 
amended  from  time  to  time  as  required. 

Year  Book 

24.  The  Corporation  publish  a Year  Book  which  gives  Standing  Orders  and 
extracts  from  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  which  affect  the  rights  and  duties  of 
members,  together  with  information  as  to  membership  of  Committees,  representa- 
tion on  other  Bodies,  statistical  information  and  details  of  various  public  organisa- 
tions within  the  Borough. 

Public  Relations 

25.  In  these  days  of  publicity-consciousness,  local  authorities  are  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  the  technique  of  public  relations  work.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1948,  conferred  important  powers  in  this  respect  and  the  Council  have 
always  been  strongly  “ public  relations  ” minded.  Facilities  are  given  to  the  Press 
in  reporting  our  meetings,  and  members  of  the  Council  and  Officers  are  available 
to  put  themselves  before  the  public  on  many  occasions  in  the  way  of  lectures.  Brains 
Trusts,  Quizzes,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  Alderman  and  Councillors  have 
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willingly  and  freely  submitted  themselves  to  cross-examination  of  their  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  As  an  instance  of  this  consciousness,  the  Council  recently  held  their 
sixth  Annual  Delegate  Conference  at  which  representatives  from  90  local  Organisa- 
tions were  invited  to  attend  and  to  bear  from  the  Councillors  a full  report  on  various 
spheres  of  activity  of  the  Council.  Two  of  the  Sessions  were  a Brains  Trust  and  a 
“ Free  for  All  ” Discussion  at  which  members  of  the  public  and  representatives 
of  organisations  were  enabled  to  criticise  the  Council  or  make  suggestions  to  them 
as  to  their  conduct  of  Council  affairs  in  the  future.  In  March  of  this  year  the  Council 
organised  (as  an  experiment)  a “ Welcome  to  Citizenship  ” ceremony  to  which 
young  people  who  will  attain  the  age  of  21  during  this  year  were  invited  to  attend. 
The  Ceremony  took  the  form  of  an  Exhibition  illustrating  the  work  of  the  various 
Departments  of  the  Council,  and  a speech  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a certificate  to  each  person  attending.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  nearly 
90  young  persons  and  aroused  considerable  interest.  It  was  considered  to  be  a most 
successful  venture  and  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  future  years. 

26.  The  Corporation  have  a Road  Safety  Organiser  and  Public  Relations 
Assistant  who  has  available  a 16  m.m.  (sound)  film  projection  equipment  for 
showing  films  of  topical  interest  to  local  organisations  and  societies.  A tape  recorder 
is  available  which  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  equipment.  They  issue  a 
Guide  Book  to  the  Borough  which  is  revised  from  time  to  time  and  have  a panel  of 
speakers  (both  Members  and  Officers)  who  lecture  to  local  organisations  on  most 
topics  of  local  government  interest. 

PART  V 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANISATION 
OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Existing  Council  Offices 

27.  The  Departments  of  the  Council  are  housed  in  separate  buildings  which 
were  at  one  time  private  residences  but  which  in  the  main  adjoin  each  other,  some 
means  of  communication  between  the  various  offices  having  been  provided  where 


possible: — 

Office 

Department 

Town  Clerk 

. . 265  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

266  High  Street,  Uxbridge, 

267  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

Borough  Treasurer 

. . 264  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

Borough  Surveyor . . 

. . 263  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

Public  Health 

. . 259  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

Parks 

. . 259  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

28.  None  of  these  offices  has  adequate  accommodation  for  meetings  of  the 
Council  when  members  of  the  public  are  present,  and  the  Local  County  Offices  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  Council,  however, 
hold  their  Committee  meetings  in  Committee  rooms  at  265  High  Street,  Uxbridge. 

New  Civic  Centre 

29.  The  Corporation  have  engaged  the  services  of  an  eminent  Architect  for 
the  preliminary  design  of  a new  civic  centre  to  cost  approximately  £500,000.  This 
centre  will  comprise  Municipal  Offices,  with  ample  space  for  Council  chamber  and 
committee  rooms,  a large  assembly  hall,  a car  park  and  public  gardens.  The  Council 
are  prepared  to  proceed  with  this  scheme  as  soon  as  loan  sanction  and  consent  of 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  are  available  for  work  of  this  magni- 
tude. The  Corporation  already  own  the  land  on  which  the  new  civic  centre  is  to  be 
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built.  The  site  adjoins  the  existing  County  Council  Local  Offices  and  when  develop- 
ment is  completed  the  combined  site  will  form  a comprehensive  centre  of  admini- 
stration in  the  District. 

Chief  Officers 

30.  The  Corporation  have  permanent  full-time  officials  at  the  head  of  each  of  the 
administrative  departments.  Every  one  of  these  officials  has  had  previous  experience 
(in  some  cases  considerable  experience)  of  municipal  boroughs,  and  all  of  them  in 
greater  or  less  degree  have  established  reputations  in  local  government  administra- 
tion well  outside  Uxbridge. 

Organisation  of  Departments 

3 1 . The  Corporation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chief  Officers,  have  created  an 
efficient  organisation  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  various 
Departments.  The  Council  maintain  a constant  and  close  review  of  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  organisation  with  a view  to  ensuring  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
work  of  the  authority. 

Town  Clerkts  Department 

32.  Under  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  (who  is  also  a Solicitor) 
comprises  an  admimstrative  section,  a legal  section,  a land  charges  section  and  a 
housing  section  which  deals  with  the  day-to-day  administration  of  lettings,  tenancies 
and  applications  for  tenancies  of  Council  houses.  There  is  also  in  the  Department 
a Road  Safety  Organiser,  and  a Civil  Defence  Officer.  There  is  a large  degree  of 
flexibility  both  between  the  sections  and  between  the  staff  within  those  sections. 
Details  of  the  staff  are  set  out  below  together  with  a short  note  on  each  of  the 
sections  of  the  department. 


Permanent  Staff 


Salary 


Town  Clerk 
Deputy  Town  Clerk 
Assistant  Solicitor 
Chief  Committee  Clerk 
Committee  Clerk  . . 

Committee  Clerk  . . 

General  Clerk 

Chief  Conveyancing  Clerk  

Conveyancing  Clerk  

Conveyancing  Clerk  

Legal  Assistant 

Housing  Manager  

Housing  Investigation  & Welfare  Officer  (female) 
Housing  Clerical  Assistant 
2 Housing  Clerical  Assistants  (female)  . . 

Road  Safety  Organiser/Administrative  Assistant 

Civil  Defence  Officer  

Qvil  Defence  Clerk/Typist  (female) 

Senior  Shorthand  Typist  (female) 

7 Shorthand  Typists  (female)  

Filing  Clerk  (male) 

2 General  Clerks  (1  male  and  1 female) 

3 Junior  Clerks  (all  female) 


Shorthand-typist  scale 
Clerical  I 

Shorthand-typist  scales 
Higher  Gen.  Div. 
Higher  Gen.  Div. 

1 Higher  Gen.  Div. 

2 Gen.  Div. 


APT  IV 
APT  m 
APT  H 
APT  H 


Higher  Gen.  Div. 


APT  H 
APT  H 
APT  n 
APT  I 
APT  III 
APT  I 
APT  I 


Higher  Gen.  Div. 


APT  I 
APT  m 


Total  Staff  (excluding  Town  Clerk  and  Deputy  Town  Clerk) : 
Permanent:  31  (15  males  and  16  females) 
Temporary:  Nil. 
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Administrative  Section 

34.  This  Section  is  housed  at  265  High  Street,  Uxbridge,  which  contains  the 
main  office  of  the  Department.  The  staff  of  the  Section  is  as  follows: 

1 Chief  Committee  Clerk 

2 Committee  Clerks 

1 General  Clerk 

1 Senior  Shorthand  Typist  (female) 

2 Shorthand  Typists  (female) 

4 General  office  clerks  (all  female) 

1 Filing  clerk  (male). 

35  The  Committee  Clerks  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  agenda  and 
reports'  of  Committees  and  for  dealing  with  correspondence  and  other  matters 
arising  out  of  such  Committees  where  such  matters  are  not  the  concern  of  other 
Sections  of  the  Department.  To  assist  in  the  dictation  of  reports,  &c.  dictaphones 
are  employed,  nine  such  machines  being  used  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department. 

36  All  meetings  of  the  main  Committees  are  attended  by  the  Town  Clerk  or 
his  Deputy  and  the  appropriate  Committee  Clerk,  who  is  responsible  for  preparing 
the  draft  reports  of  meetings  which,  after  approval  by  the  Town  Clerk,  are  printed 
and  circulated  to  all  members  of  the  Council,  Chief  Officers  and  to  the  Press  prior 
to  the  Council  Meeting.  These  minutes  run  to  some  1,200  pages  of  print  each  year. 

37.  Full  details  of  the  Committees  of  the  Council  are  set  out  in  the  Evidence  and 
the  Committees  for  which  each  Committee  Clerk  is  responsible  are  as  follows:— 

(i)  Chief  Committee  Clerk: — 

Council  Meeting. 

General  Purposes  Committee. 

Finance  & Establishment  Committee. 

Joint  Staff  Committee. 

Joint  Works  Committee. 

(ii)  Committee  Clerk  No.  1 : — 

Works  & Town  Planning  Committee. 

Redevelopment  Committee. 

Civil  Defence  Committee. 

(iii)  Committee  Cierk  No.  2 : — 

Allotments  Committee. 

Parks  & Open  Spaces  Committee. 

Public  Health  Committee. 

Local  Safety  Committee. 

38.  Each  Committee  Clerk  is  also  responsible  for  the  various  Sub-Committees 
set  up  from  time  to  time  by  his  Committee.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  lettings 
and  tenancies  of  the  various  facilities  under  the  control  of  his  Committee,  for 
example,  allotments,  sports  and  recreation  pitches  and  the  Swimming  Pool. 

39.  The  General  Office  Staff  is  responsible  for  the  despatch  of  maU,  the  duplicat- 
ing work  of.  the  Department  and  for  dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  all  enquires. 
In  addition,  the  main  telephone  switch-board  which  deals  with  most  of  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  calls  of  the  Council,  is  installed  in  and  operated  by  the  staff  of  the 
General  Office.  The  automatic  internal  exchange  is  housed  at  259,  High  Street, 
Uxbridge. 

40.  The  Filing  Clerk  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  filing  system  of  the 
D epartment,  with  the  exception  of  the  Housing  Section. 
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41.  The  three  shorthand  typists  carry  out  all  the  typing  work  of  the  Section, 
and  in  addition  the  senior  shorthand  typist  is  responsible  to  the  Chief  Committee 
Clerk  for  the  ordering  of  stationery  and  other  materials  required  by  the  Department. 
Legal  Section 

42.  This  Section  is  accommodated  at  No.  267  High  Street,  Uxbridge,  and 
comprises  an  Assistant  Solicitor,  three  conveyancing  clerks  and  one  legal  assistant 
who  is  also  responsible  for  Local  Land  Charges  (the  four  last  mentioned  officers 
being  unadmitted)  together  with  three  shorthand  typists.  The  Section  is  responsible, 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  of  his  Deputy,  for  all  the  legal 
work  of  the  Council,  including  Conveyancing,  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders,  applica- 
tions for  loan  consents  and  the  resultant  mortgages  with  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Board,  and  advances  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  applications  for 
which  are  now  being  received  at  the  rate  of  about  seventeen  per  month.  All  the 
drafting  of  contracts  for  works  to  be  done  and  for  materials  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Council  are  dealt  with  by  this  Section.  Other  matters,  such  as  applications  for 
Ministerial  consent  to  various  Council  projects,  and  improvement  grants  under  the 
Housing  Act,  1949,  come  within  the  province  of  this  Section. 

43.  As  Solicitor  of  the  Council  the  Town  Clerk  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
conveyancing  work,  responsible  for  all  Court  work,  and  either  the  Town  Clerk, 
Deputy  Town  Clerk  or  the  Assistant  Solicitor  regularly  appears  in  the  County  Court 
and  the  Magistrates’  Court  in  connection  with  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Council 
such  as  actions  for  recovery  of  possession  of  Council  houses,  summonses  under  the 
various  Bye-laws,  and  applications  for  Orders  and  penalties  under  the  Housing  and 
Public  Health  Acts.  On  occasions  proceedings  in  relation  to  diversion  of  highways, 
&c.  are  brought  before  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  course  acts  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  in  such  proceedings.  In  addition  to  Court  proceedings  there 
are  from  time  to  time  appeals  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947, 
or  the  Control  of  Advertisement  Regulations,  1948,  thereunder,  to  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  and  either  the  Town  Clerk,  Deputy  Town  Clerk 
orAssistant  Solicitor  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Council  at  such  Appeals.  There  are  also 
Inquiries  held  by  the  Minister  in  relation  to  objections  received  to  Compulsory 
Purchase  Orders  and  the  like. 


Local  Land  Charges  Section 

44.  This  Section  is  also  accommodated  at  No.  266  High  Street,  Uxbridge, 
and  comprises  in  addition  to  the  legal  assistant  referred  to  under  the  Legal  Section 
a Land  Charges  Clerk  and  a shorthand  typist.  An  average  of  six  requisitions  for 
Searches  per  day  are  received  together  with  the  usual  numerous  supplementary 
enquiries. 


Housing  Administration 

45.  The  administration  of  housing  is  carried  out  by  a section  of  the  Department 
of  the  Town  Clerk.  This  section  is  housed  at  267  High  Street,  Uxbridge  and  com- 
prises : — 


1 Housing  Manager  (A.I.  Hsg.). 

1 Male  Assistant. 

2 Female  Assistants. 

1 Investigation  and  Welfare  OfBcer  (Female). 
1 Shorthand  typist. 


As  a matter  of  convenience,  the  Housing  Manager  also  acts  as  Committee 
Clerk  to  the  Housing  Committee. 


46.  The  section  deals  with  the  day  to  day  administration  and  management  of 
all  the  Council’s  properties,  and  in  addition  is  responsible  for  the  very  important 

i6 
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task  of  investigating  applications  for  accommodatioii.  A points^  scheme  is  being 
operated,  and  the  assessment  of  points  is  dealt  with  by  the  Housing  Section.  The 
Housing  Manager  deals  with  most  of  the  correspondence  concerning  housing 
matters,  and  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  reports  for  submission  to  the 
Housing  Committee  and  its  Sub-Committees.  There  is  a waiting  list  at  the  moment 
of  1,173  families  on  the  ordinary  waiting  list. 

47.  A separate  points  scheme  is  operated  by  the  Council  in  connection  with  the 
one-bedroom  dwellings  which  are  provided  for  aged  people.  These  dwellings  are 
allocated  to  persons  of  pensionable  age  and  the  number  of  applications  on  the  waiting 
list  is  163. 

Registration  of  Electors  ^ . 

48.  The  Clerk  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  Electoral  Registration 
Officer  for  the  purposes  of  the  Representation  of  the  Peoples  Acts,  1948  and  1949, 
within  the  District.  The  Town  Clerk  is  required  by  the  Electoral  Registration  Officer 
under  such  Act  to  prepare  the  Electors  Lists  and  also  at  the  request  of  the  Registra- 
tion Officer  he  acts  as  his  Deputy  in  the  settling  of  claims  and  objections  thereto 
for  the  Uxbridge  Parliamentary  Division.  The  Chief  Committee  Clerk,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the  staff,  is  responsible  to  the  Town  Clerk  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Electors  List  and  other  work  in  connection  with  the  registration 
of  electors. 

Elections  ^ 

49.  The  Clerk  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  Acting  Returning  Officer 
for  Parliamentary  Elections  for  the  Uxbridge  Constituency  and  is  the  Returning 
Officer  for  County  Council  Elections.  The  Aldermen  for  the  various  wards  are  the 
Returning  Officers  for  the  Borough  Council  Elections  and  the  Town  Clerk  is 
appointed  Deputy  Acting  Returning  Officer  and  Deputy  Returning  Officer  for  the 
Parliamentary  and  County  Council  Elections  within  the  Borough.  The  organisation 
of  the  elections  is  carried  out  by  the  Town  Clerk’s  staff  under  his  supervision. 

Road  Safety  Section 

50.  A full-time  Road  Safety  Officer  is  responsible  for  organising  Road  Safety 
events,  propaganda,  &c.  in  the  District.  He  has  available  a 16m.m.  (sound)  film 
projection  equipment  for  use  in  connection  with  road  safety.  This  equipment  is 
also  available  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Council’s  public  relations  activities. 

Civil  Defence 

51.  During  the  second  world  war  (1939-45)  the  Corporation  were  respons- 
ible, under  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  for  the  administration  and  operation  of 
Civil  Defence.  The  Borough  received  at  least  its  share  of  attention  from  the  enemy; 
and  the  Civil  Defence  services,  under  the  Council’s  direction,  performed  their  difficult 
functions  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  neighbourhood  but  also  of  the  various 
Government  Departments  which  were  responsible  for  supervision,  &c.  Two  members 
of  the  Wardens  service  were  awarded  the  George  Medal  for  the  parts  they  played 
during  the  war. 

52.  In  addition  to  the  functions  directly  conferred  upon  them  as  a County 
District  Council  under  the  Civil  Defence  Act,  1948,  and  the  Regulations  made 
thereunder,  the  Corporation  have  accepted  from  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
the  delegation  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  the  said  Act  md 
Regulations  for  the  recruitment  of  volunteers  in  the  Borough  and  the  organisation 
of  their  basic  training;  and  also  the  following  functions : — 

(1)  The  collection  of  intelligence  on  the  results  of  hostile  attack  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  intelligence  to  persons  and  authorities  with  functions  connected 
therewith. 
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(2)  The  control  and  co-ordination  of  action  at  a place  where  casualties,  damage 
or  a cause  of  danger  results  from  hostile  attack. 

(3)  The  rescue  of  persons  from  damaged  buildings  and  debris. 

(4)  (a)  The  detection  and  identification  of  radiation  and  chemical  agents. 

(b)  Warning  the  public  of  the  presence  of  such  agents. 

(c)  Decontamination. 

(J)  The  cleansing  of  unwounded  persons. 

(5)  Instruction  of  and  advice  to  the  public  in  connection  with  the  matters 
aforesaid. 

(6)  Emergency  feeding  and  rest  centres. 

53.  This  Section  is  accommodated  at  the  Civil  Defence  Headquarters,  Belmont 
Road,  Uxbridge,  and  comprises  a Civil  Defence  Officer  and  a clerk/typist.  The 
Civil  Defence  Officer  of  the  Uxbridge  Sub-Division  of  the  Middlesex  Division  of  the 
Civil  Defence  Corps  is  also  the  part-time  Civil  Defence  Officer  of  the  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton  Sub-Division  of  the  Middlesex  Division.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
Town  Clerk  for  training  and  recruitment  of  Civil  Defence  volunteers  within  the 
Borough. 

54.  The  Council  have  laid  down  that  the  Town  Clerk  is  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  followed  by  the  Borough  Treasurer  and  the  Borough  Surveyor  in  that  order. 
As  such  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Council  and  the  natural  channel  through  which 
the  policy  of  the  Council  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  various  officers  concerned. 
It  is  his  duty  to  co-ordinate  the  various  services  of  the  Council  so  as  to  avoid  over- 
lapping and  to  prevent  any  course  of  action  being  taken  by  one  Department  without 
consideration  of  its  effect  on  another  Department.  In  order  to  do  this  there  has  to 
be  a close  liaison  between  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  other  Chief  Officers  of  the 
Council  and  in  practice  the  relationship  between  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  Council 
is  one  of  understanding  and  co-operation  which  enures  to  the  benefit  of  officials 
and  the  public  alike.  The  Council  have  adopted  the  Joint  Negotiating  Committees’ 
recommendations  for  Clerks  of  Local  Authorities  and  for  the  other  Chief  Officers. 

Borough  Treasurer’s  Department 

55.  Under  the  Borough  Treasurer  the  Deputy  Borough  Treasurer,  controls 
the  collection  of  rates,  rents  and  other  income,  financing  of  capital  works,  valuation 
of  houses  for  advances  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  the  negotiation 
of  purchases,  sales  and  leases  of  land  and  other  properties,  the  payment  of  accounts 
and  wages  and  the  accountancy  and  audit  work  of  the  Council.  The  utilisation  of 
mechanical  aids  and  modem  methods  have  in  recent  years  facilitated  the  prompt 
balancing  of  the  Council’s  accounts. 

56.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  staff  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  the  Borough  Treasurer: — 


Permanent  Staff 


Salary 


Borough  Treasurer 
Deputy  Borough  Treasurer 
1 Senior  Accountancy  Assistant 

1 Accounts  Clerk 

2 Accounts  Clerks . . 


A.P.T.  IV 
A.P.T.  I 
(1)  Clerical 


(1)  Higher  General 


1 Accounts  Clerk  (Female) 

1 Chief  Collector  and  Rating  Officer 
1 Senior  Collector  and  Rating  Officer 
5 Collectors  and  Rating  Officers 
1 Cashier  . . 


Clerical  II 
A.P.T.  HI 
Clerical  HI 
Clerical  II 
A.P.T.  HI 
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Temporary  Staff 
1 Assistant  Cashier 

1 Clerical  Assistant  (Female) 

2 Shorthand  Typists  (Female)  . . 

1 Comptometer  Operator  (Female) 

Temporary  Staff 

13  Rent  Collectors  (part-time)  . . 

1 Typist  (part-time)  (Female) 


Salary 
Clerical  II 
General  Division 
Shorthand-typists  scale. 
Machine  Operators’  Scale 
Salary 
DaUy  rate 
5s.  Od.  per  hour. 


Total  staff  (excluding  Borough  Treasurer  and  Deputy  Borough 
Treasurer): — 

Permanent:  18  (13  males  and  5 females). 

Temporary:  14  part-time  (5  males  and  9 females). 


The  Council’s  Method  of  Accounting  and  Financial  Control 

57.  The  Council’s  accountancy  system  aims  at  promptly  producing  accurate 
results  with  the  minimum  number  of  entries  and  at  economy  in  staffing.  By  a 
systematic  division  of  detailed  operations  amongst  the  staff,  and  the  use  of  self- 
balancing  accounts,  useless  checking  and  “ calling  over  ” is  avoided. 

58.  The  issue  of  receipts  for  cash  simultaneously  makes  the  original  cash  account 
entry  for  direct  posting  to  personal  accounts.  The  use  of  the  “ Duplicate  Posting 
System  ” ensures  facsimile  entries  and  facilitates  automatic  checking  of  rents  and 
rates.  The  minimum  of  cash  is  kept  in  the  offices,  daily  bankings  are  made  without 
deduction,  and  withdrawals  of  cash  for  wages  are  made  only  a few  hours  before 
payment.  When  possible  payments  are  by  “ crossed  cheque  ’’—for  example,  a 
cheque  is  drawn  on  the  Postmaster  General  for  National  Insurance  Stamps. 

59.  Payments  to  contractors  and  tradesmen  for  work  done  and  goods  supplied 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  certified  by  heads  of  departments  and  are  then  checked  in 
the  Treasurer’s  Department  for  arithmetical  accuracy  and  provision  therefore  is 
included  in  the  annual  estimates.  The  accounts  when  checked  are  listed  and,  together 
with  the  Schedule,  are  submitted  to  the  Accounts  Sub-Committee  of  the  Finance 
and  Establishment  Committee  for  examination.  Later  the  same  evening  the  Sub- 
committee report  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  final  approval.  An  “ Order  ” is 
given  to  the  Treasurer  authorising  payment  of  the  accounts,  signed  by  three  members 
of  the  Council  and  countersigned  by  the  Town  Clerk.  These  authorised  payments 
are  then  made  by  cheque  signed  by  the  Treasurer. 

60.  Since  the  Council  carries  a considerable  mortgage  debt  on  account  of  de- 
ferred revenue  expenditure,  the  accountancy  system  is  designed  to  effect  the  greatest 
economy  in  the  use  of  money,  viz.  the  elimination  of  a “ Working  Balance  ”,  un- 
profitable reserves  and  dormant  bank  balances.  Economy  is  also  effected  by  reducing 
permanent  borrowing,  by  restricting  the  number  of  loans;  by  paying  capital  ex- 
penditure out  of  revenue  and  by  short-term  and  day-to-day  loans.  At  Appendices 
VTTT  and  IX  are  given  statements  showing  the  outstanding  Loan  Debt  of  the  Council 
and  details  of  the  loan  repayments  since  1939. 

61.  By  promptly  rendering  accounts  and  rate  demands  a substantial  proportion 
of  money  due  is  received  early  in  each  half-year.  By  spacing  the  dates  for  receipt  of 
Small  Dwellings  payments  by  borrowers,  payments  from  private  street  works  front- 
agers, tenants’  rents,  &c.  a steady  flow  of  cash  is  made  available  to  meet  both  the 
weekly  wages  bill  and  the  monthly  drain  of  payments.  The  loan  debt  and  charges 
for  interest  are  subjected  to  frequent  review  both  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Finance 
Committee.  Repayment  of  loans  and  interest  is  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
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receipt  of  government  grants  and.  is  planned  to  fall  due  at  dates  when  cash  is  avail- 
able. 


62.  Rate  Books,  rate  demand  notes  and  tenants’  rent  cards  are  addressed  on 
an  electrically-operated  Hayward  Addressograph  machine.  A Burroughs  electric 
calculator  is  used  for  checking  arithmetical  calculations  and  totals.  Two  Burroughs 
Adding  Machines  are  used  for  listing  accounts  for  payment  and  general  additions. 
A Halsby  protectograph  is  used  for  writing  cheques. 

63.  The  accounting  system  results  in  the  Rate  Books,  Rentals,  and  the 
Treasurer’s  Cash  Account  &c.  being  kept  up-to-date  and  these  accounts  are  promptly 
balanced  a few  hours  after  the  close  of  the  accounting  period.  Final  accounts  are 
prepared  on  the  income  and  expenditure  basis.  The  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Council  have  for  many  years  been  balanced  by  the  end  of  June  so  that  District 
Audit  at  Uxbridge  is  amongst  the  first  to  be  completed  in  this  audit  district. 

64.  The  general  financial  control  is  not  merely  concerned  with  cross  checking, 
but  in  controlling  and  phasing  expenditure  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  upward 
fluctuations  in  Rates  and  Rents.  The  Treasurer  or  his  Deputy  attend  ail  meetings 
of  spending  Committees  and  draw  attention  to  proposals  for  expenditure  not 
included  in  the  annual  estimates.  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  provide  that 
any  expenditure  so  approved  by  a spending  Committee  must  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  before  expenditure  is  incurred.  Statements 
comparing  expenditure  with  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  at 
intervals  during  the  financial  year.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  the 
Treasurer  reports  in  writing  the  amount  of  the  Bank  Balance  and  outstanding 
cheques.  A report  as  to  the  hours  and  cost  of  workmen’s  overtime  is  also  given  at 
such  meetings  and  attention  drawn  to  the  comparable  figures  for  the  previous  year 

65.  Attention  is  drawn  from  time  to  time  to  anomalies  in  legislation  &c.. 
which  throw  an  unfair  burden  on  the  district,  and  Uxbridge  on  occasions  have 
drawn  attention  to  inequalities. 

66.  The  staff  of  the  Treasurer’s  Department  work  happily  together  as  a team 
and  the  personnel  engaged  on  accountancy,  rating  and  the  collection  of  income  are 
interchangeable  when  pressure  of  work  so  requires.  This  arrangement  has  the 
further  benefit  of  encouraging  spontaneous  and  informal  effort  by  all  members  of 
the  staff.  To  conserve  man  power,  men  over  retiring  age  are  employed  as  part-time 
rent  collectors,  and  nine  women  likewise  assist  part-time  in  the  department.  The 
staff  are  encouraged  to  take  the  professional  examinations  of  the  Institute  of 
Municipal  Treasurers  and  Accoimtants,  and  of  the  Association  of  Rating  and 
Valuation  Officers. 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Department 

67.  Under  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  Architect  and  the  Deputy  Borough 
Surveyor  the  Department  comprises  the  following  sections,  each  under  a qualified 
sectional  head:  Civil  Engineering,  Architectural,  Development,  Building  Mainten- 
ance, Public  Cleansing,  Highways  and  Works,  Baths,  Clerical  and  Costing  and 
Clerk  of  Works.  Details  are  as  follows: — 

Designation  Salary 

Engineer,  Surveyor  and  Architect  . . - . — 

Deputy  Engineer  and  Surveyor  . . . . — 
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Designation  Salary 

ENGINEERING  SECTION 
1 Chief  Assistant  Engineer  . . . . A.P.T.  IV 

3 Senior  Assistant  Engineers  . . . . Spec.  Eng. 

I General  Engineering  Assistant  . . . . Spec.  Eng. 

1 General  Engineering  Assistant  . . . . A.P.T.  II 

2 Junior  Engineering  Assistants  . . . . A.P.T.  I (1  vacancy) 

2 Junior  Engineering  Assistants  . . . . A.P.T.  I (one  on 

National  Service) 

1 Acting  Junior  Engineering  Assistant  . . A.P.T.  I 
1 Electrical  Engineering  Assistant  . . . . A.P.T.  I 

1 Draughtsman  (Part-time) 


ARCHITECTURAL  SECTION 

1 Chief  Assistant  Architect . . . . . . Spec. 

2 Architectural  Assistants  . . . . . . Spec. 

1 Contracts  Clerk Clerical  I 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


DEVELOPMENT  SECTION 


Town  Planning  Assistant  . . . . A.P.T.  III 

Chief  Building  Inspector  . . . . A.P.T.  HI 

Assistant  Building  Inspector  . . . . A.P.T.  I 

Building  Assistant  A.P.T.  I 

aerk  . . Clerical  I 


BUILDING  MAINTENANCE 
Building  Maintenance  Officer 
Assistant  Building  Maintenance  Officer 

Qerk  

Clerk  

Clerk  (Acting)  


SECTION 
A.P.T.  m 
A.P.T.  II 
A.P.T.  I 
Higher  General 
Higher  General 


PUBLIC  CLEANSING  SECTION 
Cleansing  Superintendent  . . . . A.P.T.  Ill 

Cleansing  Foreman  . . . . . . Misc.  VI 

Clerk  . . . . Higher  General 


HIGHWAYS  AND  WORKS  SECTION 

Works  Assistant A.P.T.  ITT 

Works  Foreman Misc.  VI 

Clerk  Misc.  TV 


BATHS  SECTION 

Baths  Superintendent  A.P.T.  HI 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


CLERICAL  AND  COSTING 

Chief  Cost  Clerk 

Senior  Cost  Clerk 

Cost  Clerk  

Clerk  

Junior  Clerk  

Senior  Enquiry  Clerk  

Junior  Enquiry  Clerk  

Secretary /Supervising  Shorthand  Typist 
Shorthand  Typists 


SECTION 
A.P.T.  H 
A.P.T.  I 

Clerical  I plus  £30 
Higher  Gen.  (Part-time) 
Gen.  Div. 

Higher  Gen. 

Higher  Gen. 

Clerical  I 

Shorthand  Typist  Scale 
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Designation  Salary 

OUTSIDE  STAFF— CLERK  OF  WORKS 

1 Clerk  of  Works Misc.  IV— £39 

spl.  addition 

3 Clerks  of  Works A.P.T.  I 

Total  Staff  (excluding  Engineer,  Surveyor  and  Architect  and  Deputy 
Engineer  and  Surveyor)  at  present  employed: — 

49  (40  males  and  9 females) 

Manual  Employees.  236  full-time  plus  20  part-time. 


68.  Dealing  with  the  various  sections  in  the  Department  there  are: — 

(а)  Civil  Engineering 

This  section  deals  with  the  design,  preparation  of  the  specifications  and  bills  of 
quantity  and  supervision  of  contracts  for  schemes  of  road  improvements,  private 
street  works  and  soil  and  surface  water  drainage;  the  layout  of  large  open  spaces 
with  such  facilities  as  a running  track;  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Council’s  housing 
estates;  redevelopment  schemes  and  the  design  and  construction  of  a depot  to 
accommodate  the  highways,  public  cleansing,  building  maintenance  and  public 
lighting  sections. 

(б)  Public  Lighting 

All  electrically  lit  street  lamps  are  erected  and  maintained  by  this  section. 
It  operates  from  a depot  in  Rockinhgam  Parade,  Uxbridge.  The  ofiicer  in  charge  is 
the  Electrical  Engineering  Assistant  mentioned  above  in  details  of  staff. 

(c)  Architectural 

All  the  Council’s  housing  estates  and  redevelopment  schemes,  parks  lodges, 
public  conveniences  and  other  buildings  are  designed  and  supervised  during  erection, 
by  this  section. 

(d)  Development 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  new  houses,  factories,  shops  &c.  are  dealt  with  under 
the  Building  Bye-laws  and  Town  Planning  Regulations  in  this  section.  About  70 
applications  are  dealt  with  each  month.  Proposals  in  relation  to  improvement 
grants  are  also  examined  in  this  section. 

(e)  Building  Maintenance 

The  Building  Maintenance  Officer  and  a staff  of  four  are  housed  at  No.  259 
High  Street,  Uxbridge.  This  section  deals  with  the  maintenance  of  all  Council 
property  including  houses,  offices  and  other  buildings. 

(/)  Public  Cleansing 

The  Public  Cleansing  Superintendent,  the  foreman  and  clerk  are  accommodated 
at  the  public  cleansing  depot,  Harlington  Road.  The  collection  of  household  refuse 
and  its  disposal  and  the  emptying  of  cesspools  is  the  responsibility  of  this  section. 
To  reduce  costs  in  this  service  three  larger  type  collection  vehicles  have  been  pur- 
chased recently  to  replace  four  of  the  older  type  that  have  been  in  use  for  a number  of 
years. 

(y)  Highways  and  Works  Management 

This  section  deals  with  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  and  sewers 
in  the  district  by  direct  labour  and  contract. 
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(h)  Baths 

There  is  a Superintendent  who  resides  at  the  Swimming  Pool,  Park  Road, 
Uxbridge.  He  has  a permanent  staff  of  two  men.  The  Superintendent  also  manages 
the  slipper  baths  at  Waterloo  Road,  Uxbridge. 

(i)  Clerical  and  Costing 

This  section  is  engaged  upon  filing  of  correspondence  and  recording  costs  of 
direct  labour  work. 

(/)  Clerks  of  Work 

These  men  are  engaged  upon  site  supervision  of  the  various  civil  engineering 
and  architectural  contracts  in  course  of  progres. 

Additional  information  on  the  work  of  the  Department  is  given  in  the  Evidence. 

The  Public  Health  Department 

69.  The  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  is  lodged  in  part  of 
No.  259  High  Street,  Uxbridge,  where  it  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  other 
main  offices  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Local  County 
OfiSces  which  include  the  office  of  the  Area  Health  Department. 

70.  The  staff  of  the  Department  consists  of: — 

Designation  Salary 

Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  . . 

Deputy  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector 
2 Public  Health  Inspectors 

2 Public  Health  Inspectors 

Chief  Clerk  

1 Pupil  Public  Health  Inspector 

3 Clerks 

Manual  Employees 

1 Disinfector-Handyman. 

3 Rodent  Operators. 

1 Cleaner  (Part-time). 

71.  The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  control  of  infectious  diseases; 
supervision  and  control  of  food  and  food  premises  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act;  work  in  connection  with  housing  under  the  Housing,  Rent  and  Public  Health 
Acts,  and  the  various  functions  imposed  on  the  Corporation  mainly  by  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

72.  The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Shops 
Act,  Petroleum  Acts  and  Regulations,  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949, 
Pet  Animals  Act,  1951,  Heating  Appliances  (Fire  Guards)  Act,  1952,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  1956,  and  Regulations  made  thereunder.  An  indication  of  the  way  these 
duties  are  carried  out  is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  year  1956,  a copy  of  which  is  attached. 

Parks  Department 

73.  Under  the  Parks  Superintendent  the  Deputy  Parks  Superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  parks,  open  spaces,  recreation 
grounds,  cemeteries,  allotments  and  golf  course. 


Grade  A.P.T.  Ill 
Grade  A.P.T.  lU 
Grade  A.P.T.  II 
Grade  A.P.T.  H 
General  Division 
General  Division 
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Details  are  as  follows: — 

Permanent  Staff 
Parks  Superintendent 
Deputy  Parks  Superintendent 
1 Cemetery  Supervisor 
1 Golf  Professional 
1 Female  Clerk/Typist 

Manual  Employees 

5 Foremen 
1 Foreman  Nursery 
1 Foreman  Driver 

3 Drivers 

4 Gardeners — 1st  Class 
3 Gardeners — ^2nd  Class 

15  Garden  Labourers 
8 Garden  Youths 

1 Handyman 

Cemetery 

2 Gravediggers 

3 Labourers 
1 Mortuary  Attendant 
1 Gardener — 1st  Class 

Golf  Course 
1 Gardener — 2nd  Class 

1 Driver 

2 Youths 

Patrolmen 

6 

Total  Staff:  4 males  and  1 female. 

Total  Manual  Employees:  58. 

74.  The  work  in  the  Parks  Department  is  decentralised  so  as  to  provide  for 
different  areas,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a foreman  in  charge  of  workmen  who  are 
responsible  for  a given  area,  as  follows: — 


Salary 

. A.P.T.  II 
Misc.  rv 
. Misc.  ni 
. Higher  General 


Area 
Uxbridge  1 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces  for  which 
responsible 

Fassnidge  Memorial  Recreation 
Ground 

Rockingham  Recreation  Ground 
Manor  Waye  Recreation  Ground 
Uxbridge  Common 
Cowley  Mill  Road  and  Bridge  Road 
— land 

Land  at  Austin  Waye 
Land  at  Long  Bridge 
Honeycroft  Hill  Rest  Gardens 
Swimming  Pool  Gardens 
The  Cedars 
Allotments  in  the  area 


Workmen 
1 Foreman 

1 2nd  Class  Gardener 

2 Youths 

4 Labourers 
1 Handyman 
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Area  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  for  which  Workmen 

responsible 

Uxbridge  2 Vine  Street  Rest  Gardens  1st  Class  Gardener 

Nicholls  Corner 
George  Square 

Ground  at  the  rear  of  the  Council 
Offices 

Ground  at  the  rear  of  Middlesex 
County  Council  Offices,  High  Street, 

Uxbridge 

Allotments  in  the  area 


Foreman 

2nd  Class  Gardener 
labourer 

Foreman 
Labourers 
Youth 

1st  Class  Gardener 
Driver 

Estate 

Land  at  Lynhurst  Crescent 

Land  on  The  Larches  Housing  Estate 

Ickenham  Green 

Ickenham  Marsh 

River  Finn— Riverside  Walk 

Madfield  Covert 

Swakeleys  Drive  Tennis  Courts 

Swakeleys  Lake 

Allotments  in  the  area 


Cowley  Cowley  Hall  Recreation  Ground  1 

Nine  Elms  Housing  Estate — ^land  1 

Allotments  in  the  area  1 

North  HiUingdon  Hillingdon  Court  Park  1 

and  Ickenham  Hercies  Road  Rest  Gardens  5 

Midhurst  Gardens  1 

Land  at  Windsor  Avenue  1 

Land  on  the  Oak  Farm  Housing  1 


South  Hillingdon  Coimaught  Recreation  Ground 
Coney  Green 
Land  at  Dawley  Avenue 
Land  at  ColUngwood  Road 
Land  at  Nelson  Road 
Moorcroft  Green  Caravan  Site 
Colham  Green 
Violet  Farm  Housing  Estate 
Evelyns  Housing  Estate — ^land 
Allotments  in  the  area 

Harefield  Church  Hill  Children’s  Playground 

Moorhall  Chapel  Open  Space 
Mount  Pleasant  Open  Space 
Mount  Pleasant  Sports  Ground 
Taylor’s  Meadow 
The  Dell,  Park  Lane 
Harefield  Green 
Watts  Common 

Northwood  Road  Housing  Estate 
Ash  Grove 

The  Dell,  Moorhall  Road 
Allotments  in  the  area 


1 Foreman 

1 Labourer 

2 Youths 


1 Foreman 
1 1st  Class  Gardener 
1 2nd  Class  Gardener 
1 Labourer 
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Area  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  for  which  Workmen 

responsible 


Harefield  Place 
Golf  Course 

Harefield  Place  Golf  Course 

1 2nd  Class  Gardener 

1 Driver 

2 Youths 

Uxbridge  and 
Hillingdon 
Cemeteries 

Uxbridge  Cemetery 
Hillingdon  Cemetery 

2 Gravediggers  plus  1 
part-time 

3 Labourers  plus  1 
part-time 

1 1st  Class  Gardener 

Transport 

All  areas 

1 Foreman  Driver 
3 Drivers 
1 Youth 

Nursery 

All  areas 

1 Foreman 

1 1st  Class  Gardener 

2 Apprentices 

3 Labourers 
2 Youths 

Patrolman 

Uxbridge,  Cowley  and  Hillingdon 
South 

Ickenham,  Hillingdon  North 
Harefield 

Cowley  Hall  Recreation  Ground 

Fassnidge  Memorial  Recreation 
Ground 

Hillingdon  Court  Park 

1 Patrolman 

1 Patrolman 
1 Patrolman 
1 Patrolman  and 
Games  Money 
Collector 
1 Patrolman 

1 Patrolman 

The  last  four  patrolmen  on  the  foregoing  list  are  employed  on  general  maintenance 
during  the  winter  months  and  patrol  only  at  the  weekends. 


75.  By  means  of  this  decentralisation  the  foremen  in  charge  of  a gang  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  of  the  area  in  his  charge,  and  it  is  thereby  possible  to  avoid 
overlapping  of  duties. 

76.  Both  the  Parks  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Parks  Superintendent  have  cars 
and  are  in  receipt  of  car  allowances  enabling  them  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Borough 
and  ensure  adequate  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 

77.  The  Parks  Central  Depot  is  situated  at  the  HUUngdon  House  Farm,  Honey- 
croft  HQl  where  there  is  a nursery  for  the  production  of  summer  and  winter  bedding 
plants,  herbaceous  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  This  nursery  is  one  of  the  most  modem 
in  the  country,  and  embodies  many  revolutionary  features.  One  foreman,  one  1st 
class  gardener,  2 apprentices,  2 labourers  and  two  youths  are  employed  in  the 
nurseries  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  plants  for  the  whole  of  the  Borough. 

78.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  large  number  of  plants  dealt  with  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  course  of  a year,  the  following  figures  show  the  approximate  number 
of  plants  propagated  during  the  past  year: — 
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Herbaceous 

Plants 

Summer 

Bedding 

Plants 

Winter 

Bedding 

Plants 

Decorative 
Plants 
(Ferns,  &c.) 

Bulbs 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

1,500 

55,000 

25,000 

12,500 

12,500 

6,000 

(excluding  hedging 
plants  of  which 
about  10,000  are 
distributed  annually) 

79.  The  majority  of  the  plant  is  located  in  the  Uxbridge  Central  area,  but  it  is 
available  for  use  in  all  parts  of  the  Borough.  Smaller  items  of  plant  are  based  on  the 
stores  attached  to  the  Parks  Lodges  in  various  parts  of  the  Borough  and  the  nursery. 

80.  In  addition  to  the  formal  parks  and  sports  and  recreational  grounds,  the 
Parks  Development  is  responsible  to  the  Corporation  for  the  maintenance  of  road- 
side gardens  and  rest  gardens  of  which  there  are  many  scattered  over  the  Borough. 

Local  Fuel  Office 

81.  Under  the  Local  Fuel  Overseer  and  two  assistants  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Coal  Distribution  Order  1943  (as  amended)  and  the  Retail 
Coal  Prices  Order  1941  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  coals,  cokes,  anthracites  and 
boiler  fuels,  not  only  within  the  district  but  also  for  an  area  which  includes  the 
Urban  Districts  of  Hayes,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 

Staff  Conditions 

82.  The  Corporation  have  adopted  the  National  Scheme  of  Conditions  of  Service 
of  the  National  Joint  Council  for  Local  Authorities’  Administrative,  Professional, 
Technical  and  Clerical  Services  for  their  Administrative  Staff  who  number  133,  made 
up  of  114  full  time  plus  19  part-time  officers,  and  an  establishment  has  been  drawn 
up  in  respect  of  each  Department. 

Manual  Employees 

83.  In  the  absence  of  Trading  Undertakings  ail  employees  of  the  Council  are 
governed  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  service  by  the  National  Joint  Council  for 
Local  Authorities’  Services  (Manual  Workers)  or  other  appropriate  wage  regulating 
body.  The  Council  at  present  employ  approximately  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
full  time  and  twenty-one  part  time  manual  employees. 

Relations  with  Staff  and  Employees 

84.  The  Council’s  relations  with  their  staff  and  employees,  already  cordial, 
have  been  improved  by  the  setting  up  in  recent  years  of  a Joint  Staff  Committee 
and  a Joint  Works  Committee,  the  former  comprising  equal  numbers  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Coimcil  and  the  Officers,  and  the  latter  equal  numbers  of  representatives 
of  the  Council  and  the  workmen.  Meetings  of  these  joint  Committees  ate  held 
regularly  and  have  served  excellently  to  enable  each  side  to  appreciate  the  other’s 
point  of  view,  and  have  also  been  a very  convenient  means  of  arriving  at  agreed 
interpretations  of  such  matters  as  National  Awards  in  relation  to  salaries,  working 
conditions,  and  the  like. 

PART  VI 
EDUCATION 

85.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Local  Educational  Authority  for  the 
Borough.  By  virtue  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  (Divisional  Administration) 
Schemes,  1945  and  1949,  the  North-West  Middlesex  Divisional  Executive  exercise  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Council  within  the  Borough  the  functions  relating  to  primary 
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and  seconda^  education,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Middlesex  (Further  Education) 
Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration,  1950,  the  functions  relating  to  further  educa- 
tion and  the  supplementary  and  ancillary  functions  specified  in  that  Scheme. 

86.  The  North-West  Middlesex  Divisional  Executive  consists  of  twenty-nine 
members  of  whom  eight  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  four  are  co-opted 
members  and  seven  are  appointed  by  the  Coimcil,  the  remaining  members  being 
appointed  by  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton  which  are  the  remaining  County  Districts  comprised  in  the  Division. 

87.  The  Offices  of  the  North-West  Middlesex  Divisional  Executive  are  situate 
in  the  Borough  at  High  Street,  Uxbridge,  and  have  twenty-four  school  departments 
within  the  Borough  together  with  a further  thirty-eight  departments  within  the 
Division.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  also  the  School  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Division. 

88.  There  are  twenty-four  schools  in  the  Borough  with  a school  roll  (as  at  1st 
January,  1958)  of  9,403.  There  are  six  Primary  Infants’  Schools  and  five  Primary 
Junior  Mixed  Schools,  two  Primary  Junior  Mixed  and  Infants,  five  Secondary 
Modern  and  one  Secondary  Grammar.  There  are  in  addition  five  voluntary  schools : 
four  Juniors  and  Infants  and  one  All-age.  There  are  four  evening  Institutes  within 
the  Borough.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16-17  follow  extended  technical 
courses  at  Secondary  Modem  Schools,  as  follows: — 


vuttaow-o  j 

Harefield 

. . Commerce 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Abbotsfield  . . 

. . Building 

Engineering 

Evelyns 

. . Commerce 

Engineering 

Greenway 

. . Commerce 

Swakeleys 

. . Pre-Nursing 

Pre-catering 

Commerce 

89.  An  Educational  Development  Plan  for  the  Division  is  at  present  being 
considered  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  This  Plans  provides  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  educational  facilities  within  the  Borough  and  a brief  summary  of 
the  proposals  is  set  out  in  Appendix  IV. 


The  School  Health  Service  and  Ancillary  Services 

90.  The  School  Health  Service  provides  for  regular  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tion of  all  pupils  attending  schools  and  establishments  maintained  by  the  County 
Council.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  children  suffering  from  some 
handicap.  Specialist  examination  is  available  for  such  children  and  where  necessary 
the  appropriate  type  of  special  educational  treatment  is  recommended  to  the  local 
Education  Committee.  In  this  district  all  school  children  have  a routine  medical 
examination  three  times  during  their  school  life  and  intermediate  examinations  are 
made  of  those  children  found  to  be  suffering  from  any  defect.  Very  careful  testing  is 
made  of  the  eyesight,  including  a test  of  colour  vision.  The  hearing  also  is  carefully 
checked  and  all  children  have  an  accurate  test  carried  out  by  means  of  an  audiometer 
operated  by  a trained  technician,  three  times  during  their  school  life.  The  County 
Council  has  made  available — ^now  in  association  with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board — 
specialist  clinics  for  those  ophthalmic  and  orthopaedic  cases  which  need  specialised 
care.  There  is  also  a chiropody  clinic  available  for  the  treatment  of  certain  foot 
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conditions  occurring  in  school  children.  Speech  therapy  is  available  for  cases  of 
speech  defect  and  in  this  connection  the  most  up-to-date  electronic  recording  and 
other  equipment  is  available.  Finally,  for  the  examination  and  assessment  of 
maladjusted  children,  the  services  of  a fully-staffed  Child  Guidance  Clinic  are 
available. 

91.  The  school  dental  service  aims  at  providing  an  annual  examination  of  each 
school  child  and  subsequently  carrying  out  any  treatment  found  necessary.  There  is 
such  a shortage  of  dentists  at  the  moment,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
out  anything  like  this  very  desirable  aim,  but  the  most  urgent  work  in  the  school 
service  and  in  the  priority  service  referred  to  earlier  is  being  carried  out,  with  the 
limited  staff  available.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  district  has  the  full  time  services  of  an 
orthodontic  surgeon,  so  that  this  side  of  the  work,  at  least,  is  being  properly  dealt 
with. 

92.  At  an  early  date,  it  is  hoped  to  establish  in  Uxbridge  an  orthoptic  clinic 
primarily  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  squint,  so  as  to  save  affected  children  the 
long,  expensive  and  tiresome  journey  to  the  London  Eye  Hospitals,  to  which  they 
now  have  to  travel  and  make  frequent  attendances. 

93.  The  school  health  service  is  also  concerned  with  the  cleanliness  of  pupils, 
the  adequacy  of  their  clothing;  the  securing  of  hygienic  conditions,  and  the  mini- 
mising of  epidemics  in  schools.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  securing  that  every  opportunity 
is  taken  to  introduce  some  facet  of  health  education. 

Agricultiiral  Education 
Youth  Employment  Service 

94.  These  services  are  administered  directly  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
as  the  local  Education  Authority.  The  Agricultural  Education  Service  is  administered 
centrally;  the  Youth  Employment  service  in  part  centrally,  and  in  part  locally, 
through  a Youth  Employment  Bureau  and  local  Youth  Employment  Committee 
in  the  Borough. 

Defects  in  the  present  arrangements 

95.  The  Corporation  have  had  the  opportunity  of  a sight  of  the  evidence 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Middlesex 
Excepted  Districts  Association.  This  Association  which  includes  all  the  excepted 
districts  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  is  submitting  evidence  on  behalf  of  their 
members  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  arrangements  is  described 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  improvements.  These  suggestions  include  direct  con- 
ferment on  county  districts  of  most  education  functions.  The  Corporation  fully 
concur  in  and  support  the  Association’s  evidence. 

PART  VII 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
General 

96.  Environmental  health  services  in  the  Borough  are  almost  entirely  the 
concern  of  the  Borough  Council,  whilst  the  personal  health  and  welfare  are  almost 
entirely  the  concern  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Because  of  this  division,  the 
evidence  describes  the  present  arrangement  in  two  separate  parts.  In  spite  of  this 
separation,  however,  the  relation  between  two  parts  has,  in  recent  years,  been  very 
close  as  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  also  been  the  Area  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  which  is  responsible  for  a good  deal  of  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services. 
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97.  In  considering  the  environmental  health  services,  it  is  important  to  realise 
that  because  of  the  very  long  history  of  Uxbridge  and  its  importance  as  a centre  of 
communication  together  with  its  rapid  growth  during  the  20th  Century,  the  Borough 
now  exhibits  a remarkable  mixture  of  old  and  new.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  Borough 
are  fully  set  out  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  year 
1956,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  repeat  all  the  figures  and  facts  given  therein.  It  is, 
however,  worth  commenting  on  the  infant  mortality  rate  which  has  always  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  pointers  to  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  a district. 
In  1900,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  173  per  1,000  live  births.  In  1956,  the  rate  was 
154  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  figure  of  23-8  per  1,000  live  births  for 
England  and  Wales.  The  remainder  of  the  vital  statistics  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory, the  corrected  birth  rate  being  164  and  the  corrected  death  rate  10-6,  both 
per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  figures  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  same  year 
are  15-7  and  11*7  respectively. 


Food  and  Drugs 

98.  Although  this  subject  is  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Corporation  feel  that  this 
is  a part  of  Local  Government  Administration  which  has  a direct  bearing  on  en- 
vironmental and  personal  health  within  the  Borough.  In  Uxbridge,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  are  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
samples,  but  by  virtue  of  Section  68  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938,  regular 
sampling  of  food  stuffs  for  bacteriological  and  other  examination  is  carried  out  by  the 
Corporation’s  Public  Health  Department  and  during  the  past  four  years,  115  samples 
have  been  taken  of  food  stuffs  other  than  milk  as  set  out  wbelow: — 


Year 

No.  of 

Samples  Taken 

1954 

39 

1955 

23 

1956 

36 

1957 

17 

Total  . . 

115 

99.  In  addition,  during  the  same  period,  120  samples  of  milk  have  been  taken 
by  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  for  bacteriological  examination. 
Since  the  transfer  of  powers  from  the  local  authority  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food,  in  October,  1950,  milk  sampling  has  been  confined  to  the  routine 
examination  of  school  supplies. 


Food  Hygiene 

100.  In  the  matter  of  food  control  and  food  hygiene,  the  Corporation  have  in  recent 
years  been  extremely  active.  In  May,  1949,  an  Additional  Public  Health  Inspector 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  work  in  this  field.  The  Corporation  were  one  of  the  first 
Authorities  to  adopt  the  Clean  Food  Bye-laws  which  became  operative  in  this 
Borough  on  9th  April,  1950.  The  basis  of  the  work  of  food  hygiene  has  been  in  au- 
dividual  approach  to  the  food  trader  and  food  handler  at  his  place  of  work,  together 
with  efforts  to  educate  all  concerned  on  the  importance  of  this  subject.  As  a long 
term  policy  in  this  field  of  education,  use  has  been  made  of  health  visitors  who  are 
also  school  nurses ; thpy  give  lectures  to  the  school  leavers  so  that  each  child  has  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  or  her  efforts  in  this  matter.  They  also  give  frequent 
talks  to  mothers  in  the  clinics  and  give  advice  in  the  home  as  opportunity  offers. 
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Laboratory  Services 

101.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  examination  of  ice-cream  and  school  milk 
supplies  the  Corporation  have  equipped  a small  laboratory  within  the  Public  Health 
Department  and  routine  examinations  of  these  food  supplies  are  made.  All  material 
for  pathological  examination  is  submitted  to  the  laboratories  of  the  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 


Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

102.  The  Corporation  own  an  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool  and  Cafe  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  and  is  situated  on  the  Hillingdon  House 
Farm  Estate,  Park  Road,  Uxbridge.  It  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  £25,350,  and 
opened  in  1935.  The  Pool  is  220  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide  with  a diving  area  of  90  ft. 
by  45  ft.  Cubicle  accommodation  is  provided  for  both  sexes,  and  the  purification 
process  was  modernised  in  1946,  when  break-point  chlorination  was  introduced 
The  average  number  of  bathers  using  the  Pool  annually  is  120,000  The  Pool 
regularly  attracts  Olympic  and  International  Teams  and  its  popularity  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  during  1957  it  was  used  by  no  fewer  than  150,685  bathers  in  addi- 
tion to  spectators. 

103.  The  Corporation  also  own  slipper  baths  at  Waterloo  Road,  Uxbridge 
with  six  cubicles  available  for  persons  of  either  sex. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  and  Prevention  of  River 

Pollution 

104.  Rivers  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  or  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy.  The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  Yeading  Brook 
which  enters  the  Borough  from  South  Ruislip  and  leaves  at  the  boundary  with  the 
Urban  District  of  Hayes  and  Harlington  in  the  south  of  the  Borough.  The  Rivers 
Colne,  Frays  and  Piim  are  maintained  by  the  Thames  Conservancy.  The  River 
Colne  enters  the  Borough  from  Rickmansworth  in  the  north,  and  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Borough  and  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  with  the  Counties  of 
Hertford  and  Buckingham.  The  River  Frays  is  an  artificial  river  fed  from  the  Colne 
in  the  Ickenham  Ward  of  the  Borough  and  leaving  the  Borough  at  its  southern 
boundary  with  the  Urban  District  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton.  The  River  Pinn 
enters  the  Borough  at  its  boundary  with  Ruislip  and  likewise  passes  into  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton  to  the  south. 

105.  The  Grand  Union  Canal  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Docks  & Inland 
Waterways  Executive  of  the  British  Transport  Commission  and  flows  from  north  to 
south  of  the  Borough,  its  course  running  roughly  parallel  to  that  of  the  River  Colne. 
The  Executive  are  also  responsible  for  the  Canal  feeder  which,  in  turn,  runs  parallel 
to  the  Yeading  Brook.  The  canal  and  its  navigable  connecting  waters  provides 
mooring  for  a small  number  of  boats  and  other  craft  which  are  used  as  permanent 
or  part-time  living  accommodation.  Fifty  canal  boats  which  have  been  built  and 
registered  in  Uxbridge  are  still  operating. 

106.  In  order  to  provide  some  relief  from  the  mosquito  nuisance  each  year 
many  of  the  watercourses,  lakes,  ponds,  ditches,  &c.  throughout  the  Borough  are 
treated  by  the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  with  a larvicide  during  the 
summer  months  and  in  other  cases  where  offensive  conditions  are  found  to  exist, 
the  matter  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  Authority. 

107.  There  are  extensive  gravel  deposits  in  the  Colne  Valley  and  the  extraction 
of  sand  and  gravel  is  carried  out  on  a large  scale  within  the  Borough.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  a result  of  present  and  past  workings  of  this  nature,  there  now  exists  an  area 
of  open  water  within  the  Borough  of  approximately  124  acres. 
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Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

108.  In  1935,  the  Corporation  provided  a steam  disinfector  plant  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  slum  clearance  schemes  and  cases  of  infectious  disease.  The  plant  is 
maintained  in  a state  of  operational  eflBciency  and  is  used  for  disinfection  following 
the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases  and  disinfestation  as  required.  The  post-war 
years  have  witnessed  a marked  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  verminous  conditions 
and  the  Corporation  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  strengthen  this  position  not 
only  by  providing  a complete  disinfestation  service  in  respect  of  Council  and  private 
properties,  but,  in  addition,  all  Council  houses  which  become  vacant  and  new 
Council  houses,  when  handed  over,  are  treated  with  a residua!  insecticide. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

109.  Trade  effluents  are  dealt  with  jointly  by  the  two  Councils  under  the  Public 
Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  and  in  a number  of  cases  appropriate 
agreements  have  been  duly  completed. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

110.  An  up-to-date  Mortuary  was  erected  in  1953,  at  Kingston  Lane,  Uxbridge, 
adjoining  the  Uxbridge  Cemetery.  The  accommodation  comprises  a two-table  fully 
equipped  post-mortem  room  with  Pathologist’s  suite  adjoining,  a modem  cold  room 
with  refrigeration  plant,  a viewing  chapel,  reception,  waiting  and  staff  rooms  and 
toilets.  In  the  design  of  the  new  building  the  advice  of  leading  pathologists  was 
obtained  and  its  cost  was  £8,580.  The  Borough  is  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
West  Middlesex  Coroner  who  centralises  his  post-mortem  examinations  and 
Coroner’s  Courts  at  three  points  within  the  West  Middlesex  Area.  Uxbridge  is  one 
of  these  points.  Between  500  and  600  bodies  pass  through  the  Mortuary  annually. 

Public  Conveniences 

111.  Public  conveniences  were  provided  by  the  Corporation  prior  to  1939  at  Windsor 
Street,  Uxbridge;  Connaught  and  Coney  Green  Recreation  Grounds,  Hillingdon; 
and  Park  Lane,  Harefield;  in  addition  to  a number  of  conveniences  in  open  spaces 
intended  primarily  for  users  of  the  open  spaces.  Since  1945,  public  conveniences 
have  been  provided  at  Long  Lane,  Ickenham,  and  Western  Avenue,  Hillingdon,  a 
special  feature  being  a central  compartment  in  which  the  whole  of  the  plumbing  and 
flushing  systems  are  contained  and  which  can  be  heated  if  required,  thus  niiniinising 
the  risk  of  wilful  damage  and  frozen  pipes.  A further  convenience  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  at  Cowley  Hall  Recreation  Ground,  Cowley. 

Refuse  Collection 

112.  The  collection  of  house  refuse  from  approximately  16,000  premises  is  under- 
taken by  the  Corporation  and  eleven  mechanical  vehicles  are  employed  on  this  work. 
In  addition,  a separate  collection  of  waste  paper  from  schools,  shops  and  certain 
industrial  premises  is  made,  one  vehicle  being  wholly  employed  on  this  work.  A 
collection  of  trade  refuse  is  undertaken  and  a reasonable  charge  is  made  for  this 
service.  The  total  expenditure  on  these  services  for  1958  is  estimated  at  £42,800. 
Fifty-two  men  are  engaged  on  this  work. 

Refuse  Disposal 

113.  Refuse  is  disposed  of  by  means  of  controlled  tipping  at  worked-out  sand  or 
gravel  pits  within  the  area  acquired  by  the  Corporation  (in  some  cases  with  the 
assistance  of  the  County  Council)  ultimately  for  open  space  purposes.  The  Corpora- 
tion undertake  the  disposal  of  refuse  from  the  adjacent  Borough  of  Harrow  and 
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Urban  District  of  Ruislip-Northwood,  the  total  population  including  Uxbridge 
being  one-third  of  a rallUon  persons.  Disposal  is  by  controlled  tipping  in  a disused 
sand  pit  62  acres  in  extent,  the  process  being  almost  entirely  mechanised.  One 
bulldozer,  two  angledozers  and  two  scrapers  are  employed,  one  machine  being  used 
for  spreading  and  consolidating  the  refuse,  whilst  the  others  are  employed  in  pre- 
paration of  areas  for  future  tipping  and  in  covering  the  filled  areas  with  overburden. 
Experimental  sowings  with  selected  grasses  have  already  proved  successful  and  by  this 
method  a large  area  of  derelict  land  will  be  restored  for  agriculture  or  recreation. 
In  preparing  the  scheme  for  the  development  of  these  sites,  the  Corporation  employed 
an  aerial  survey,  thereby  enabling  an  accurate  contour  plan  of  the  sites  to  be  available 
in  a matter  of  weeks  with  consequent  economies  in  cost  and  time.  The  Corporation 
are  already  considering  the  purchase  or  utilisation  of  other  disused  sand  workings  in 
the  area  for  an  extension  of  their  controlled  tipping  operations. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  BuOdings 

1 14.  The  Corporation  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  these  matters  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  HI.  A modern  code  of  Building  Bye-laws  is  in 
force  and  the  Public  Health  Department  is  responsible  through  the  Health  and 
Housing  Committees  for  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  Borough  to  discover  any 
conditions  which  contravene  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  Public  Health  Act, 
Clean  Air  Act  and  local  Bye-laws  made  thereunder,  and  to  initiate  action  to  secure 
the  remedying  of  the  defects  found.  Further  details  are  contained  in  the  Animal 
Report  of  the  Medical  OfiBcer  of  Health  for  the  year  1956  which  is  attached  as  an 
Appendix  hereto. 


Sewage  Disposal 

115.  The  Corporation  are  a constituent  authority  of  the  West  Middlesex  Sewage 
Disposal  District  formed  under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1 93 1 , and  sewage 
is  taken  by  gravitation  to  the  Modgen  Sewage  Works  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  for  treatment.  No  sewage  has  been  treated  in  this  Borough  since  1936  when 
the  West  Middlesex  sewage  disposal  scheme  came  into  operation.  The  Corporation 
own  three  sewage  farms  and  works  which  no  longer  receive  any  sewage.  The  disused 
farm  at  Uxbridge  has  now  been  converted  into  an  industrial  estate.  The  site  of  the 
Ickenham  sewage  works  is  intended  for  inclusion  in  an  area  of  open  space  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sewage  works  land  at  Cowley  will  be  developed  shortly  as  a 
Council  Housing  Estate. 


Foul  Sewerage 

116.  A number  of  trunk  sewers  have  been  constructed  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  together  with  six  points  where  connections  can  be  made  to  the  local  sewerage 
system  comprising  approximately  8 1 '5  miles  of  foul  sewers  for  which  the  Corporation 
are  responsible. 

117.  A number  of  properties  which  are  situate  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  the 
Borough  are  still  drained  by  means  of  cesspools,  and  the  Corporation  provide  a 
regular  emptying  service  by  means  of  a modern  mechanical  emptier  owned  by  them. 
Seventy-two  cesspools  still  remain  within  the  Borough  but  it  is  the  Corporation's 
policy  wherever  possible  to  provide  main  drainage  facilities  and  so  to  reduce  this 
number. 

Sewage  Pumpiug  Stations 

118.  At  Dew’s  Farm,  Harefield,  there  is  a Pumping  Station  which  raises  the  sewage 
from  the  Harefield  Ward  with  a population  of  about  5,650,  to  a high  level  sewer. 
The  pumps  are  operated  by  three  electric  motors  and  one  diesel  engine  with  a total 
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output  of  113  horse  power,  the  pumping  capacity  being  1,350  gallons  per,  minute 
There  is  also  a Pumping  Station  at  Ferndale  Crescent,  Cowley,  which  serves  90 
houses.  There  are  two  pumps  each  driven  by  a 3-6  horse-power  electric  motor,  and 
having  a pumping  capacity  of  160  gallons  per  minute. 

Surface  Water  Drainage  and  Disposal 

119.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  older  properties,  the  Borough  is  drained  by  a 
separate  system,  surface  and  storm  water  being  carried  by  separate  sewers.  These 
sewers  discharge  into  rivers  either  directly  or  through  intervening  watercourses,  and 
the  Corporation  have  spent  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  enlarging  or  culverting 
these  watercourses  to  take  the  increased  flow  arising  from  new  development.  There 
is  a total  length  of  some  61-5  miles  of  surface  water  sewers  and  culverts  vested  in 
the  Corporation.  Over  the  last  few  years,  several  large  surface  water  drainage 
schemes  have  been  completed  to  prevent  flooding  in  the  Borough.  These  comprise 
the  North  Hillingdon  Drainage  Scheme  costing  £43,400,  the  South  Hillingdon 
Drainage  Scheme  costing  £20,300,  and  the  Vine  Street  Surface  Water  Sewer  costing 
£18,100.  The  East  Hillingdon  Surface  Water  Drainage  Scheme  has  just  been 
started  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  also  cost  £18,100. 

Street  Cleansing 

120.  The  Corporation  undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  Class  III  and  District  roads  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  a weekly  service  is  provided  in  the  case  of  residential  streets 
by  means  of  a mechanical  road-sweeping-sprinkler  machine. 

121.  Street  gullies  are  regularly  cleared  and  sealed  by  a mechanical  gully  emptier 
owned  by  the  Corporation. 

Burial  Grounds  and  Cemeteries 

122.  By  Article  12  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Urban  District  of  Uxbridge  (Union 
of  Parishes)  Confirmation  Order,  1937,  the  Burial  Acts,  1842  to  1906,  are  in  force  in 
the  Borough  and  the  Corporation  are  the  Burial  Authority.  The  EQllingdon  Cemetery 
Joint  Committee  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Burial  Acts  for  the  Parishes  of 
HilUngdon  East,  Hillingdon  West  and  Yiewsley,  was  dissolved  by  the  Order  and  their 
properties  and  liabilities  transferred  to  the  Corporation.  The  following  cemeteries 
and  burial  grounds  are  owned  by  the  Corporation : — 

Uxbridge  Cemetery,  Kingston  Lane,  Hillingdon,  which  is  5-60  acres  in 
extent  and  of  which  4-00  acres  were  purchased  in  1853  and  1-60  acres  were 
purchased  in  1900  under  the  Burial  Act,  1852. 

Hillingdon  Cemetery,  Hillingdon  Hill,  Hillingdon,  which  is  12-73  acres 
in  extent  and  of  which  4-09  acres  were  purchased  in  1866, 2-44  acres  in  1890  and 
6-20  acres  in  1924.  These  lauds  were  purchased  under  the  Burial  Acts,  1852 
and  1906. 

123.  The  above  are  adjacent  and  are  administered  together,  two  lodges  having 
been  erected  in  the  grounds  for  the  staff. 

124.  Of  the  above  Cemeteries,  some  2 acres  remain  vacant,  a small  portion  of 
which  is  temporarily  used  as  allotments.  There  are  at  present  one  consecrated  chapel 
and  one  waiting  room. 

125.  The  Cemeteries  contain  about  12,000  graves,  300  of  which  are  planted  by 
the  Corporation  twice  a year  at  the  expense  of  the  relatives. 

126.  The  general  maintenance  of  the  Cemetery  includes  the  care  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  hedge  trimming,  grass  cutting,  weeding  roads  and  pathways,  levelling 
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neglected  graves,  removing  surplus  soil,  wreaths  and  dead  flowers  and  raising 
sunken  graves. 

127  There  are  1^  acres  which  have  been  laid  out  as  a lawn  cemetery  giving 
people  a choice  as  to  the  maintenance  of  their  graves. 

128  Between  300  and  350  new  graves  are  dug  every  year.  This  includes  the 
removal' of  soil,  timbering  the  sides  and  laying  drains  to  dispose  of  water  where 
necessary.  As  the  plots  extend,  so  fresh  roadways  and  paths  have  to  be  made. 

129  A certain  amount  of  patrol  duty  has  to  be  performed,  also  the  closing  and 
opening'of  gates  and  dealing  with  enquiries.  Each  new  grave  has  to  be  marked  out 
and  checked,  the  Ministers  notified  of  burials,  registers  kept  and  fees  collected  in 
respect  of  burials,  purchase  of  graves,  planting  and  memorials. 

Crematorium 

130  The  Corporation,  jointly  with  the  Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council, 
have  erected  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough,  a Crematorium  which  was  opened 
in  December,  1957.  The  services  of  a specialised  firm  of  Architects  were  employed 
for  the  preptiration  of  the  plans.  The  building  comprises  a Chapel,  cloisters,  and  a 
Garden  of  Rest.  At  present  there  are  two  furnaces,  but  a further  one  can  be  installed 
in  the  existing  building.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  scheme  for  erecting  another 
Chapel  with  ancillary  works. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  and  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical 
Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

131.  The  situation  of  the  Borough  in  the  Green  Belt  Ring  has  presented  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  preservation  of  land  for  open  spaces.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Green  Belt  Act  the  Corporation  availed  themselves  at  every  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving land  for  this  purpose,  and  have  readily  joined  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
and  sometimes  the  London  County  Council,  in  the  extension  of  this  policy,  The 
Uxbridge  plan  has  been  first  to  acquire  and  pay  for  the  land  and  in  later  years  to 
concentrate  on  its  development.  Approximately  £100,000  has  been  provided  by  the 
Corporation  for  this  purpose,  in  the  main  without  recourse  to  loan ; 2,178-67  acres  of 
land  having  been  purchased  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  for  these  purposes.  In  addition,  the  planning  poliey  pursued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council  (now  the  Local  Plaiming 
Authority)  has  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  further  land  as  open  space  land,  not  to 
be  built  upon,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Borough.  The  Corporation’s  policy  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  or  reservation  of 
such  land  has  resulted  in  there  being  within  the  Borough  5,812  acres  of  land  on  which 
building  is  restricted. 

132.  From  the  figures  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  does  the 
Borough  provide  open  spaces  for  the  use  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  it  provides  a 
lung  for  the  more  densely  populated  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  inner  London 
districts  and  amongst  the  facilities  available  in  the  Borough,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  owing  to  the  number  of  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  available,  Uxbridge  is  a local 
fishing  centre. 

133.  The  Hfilingdon  House  Farm  Estate  which  comprises  some  160  acres 
surrounds  the  Swimming  Pool.  Four  fields  have  been  released  from  agriculture  and 
plans  have  been  approved  for  a Sports  Stadium.  On  the  above  open  spaces,  the 
Corporation  have  provided  19  tennis  courts,  21  football  pitches,  12  cricket  pitches, 
4 hockey  pitches  and  3 bowling  greens.  A plant  propagation  nursery  has  been 
established  at  Hillingdon  House  Farm. 
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134.  The  Corporation  provide  a camping  site  for  use  by  organisations  and  this 
site  has  been  in  use  for  many  years.  It  is  not  available  to  the  general  public,  but  is 
reserved  for  such  youth  organisatoins  as  may  make  application  to  the  Corporation. 

135.  The  Parks  Department  has  during  the  past  year  carried  out  experimental 
sowing  of  land  reclaimed  by  filling  with  refuse  collected  both  from  the  Borough 
itself  and  from  the  Borough  of  Harrow  and  Urban  District  of  Ruislip-Northwood. 
Initially  approximately  one  acre  of  filled  ground  was  covered  with  ashes  and  then 
surfaced  with  nine  inches  of  sub-soil  which  had  been  excavated  from  an  adjoining 
site  now  in  use  for  tipping  purposes.  This  was  then  seeded  with  various  selected 
mixtures  and  the  results  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Commendation  has  been 
received  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Fisheries  and  Food  and  from  the  Middlesex 
Agricultural  Executive  Committee  in  connection  with  the  works  already  executed 
and  it  is  hoped  to  reclaim  many  more  acres  for  open  space,  agricultural  use,  or 
forestry.  In  consultation  with  the  Forestry  Commission  several  varieties  of  trees 
have  been  tried,  many,  especially  willows  and  poplars,  having  been  successful. 

136.  The  Parks  Department  is  responsible  for  all  floral  displays  for  civic  purposes 
and  a stock  of  suitable  plants  is  maintained  at  the  Nursery  at  Honeycroft  Hill. 

137.  The  Department  exercises  a general  supervision  of  the  Borough  with 
regard  to  diseased  and  dangerous  trees  in  highways  and  on  Council  housing  estates, 
together  with  the  maintenance  of  grass  verges  on  these  estates. 

Allotments 

138.  The  Corporation  are  the  allotments  authority  for  the  Borough,  and  have 
provided  a total  of  44-37  acres  of  land  for  perraaimet  allotment  purposes  comprising 
794  allotments.  In  addition,  certain  land  acquired  for  other  purposes  is  used 
temporarily  for  allotments.  Land  has  been  leased  from  private  owners  for  allotment 
purposes,  and  during  the  war  years  much  additional  land  was  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Cultivation  of  Land  (Allotment)  Order,  1939,  for  temporary 
allotment  purposes.  The  present  area  of  land  owned  by  the  Corporation  and  used 
temporarily  for  allotment  purposes  amounts  to  7-72  acres  comprising  147  allotments 
and  the  privately  owned  land  temporarily  used  for  allotment  purposes  comprises 
a further  13-44  acres  comprising  223  allotments . In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
203  privately  owned  and  let  allotments  on  13-5  acres  of  land,  making  a total  of  1,367 
allotments  on  79-03  acres. 

Bird  Sanctuary 

139.  The  Corporation  have  provided  a bird  sanctuary  adjoining  the  Golf 
Course,  which  is  managed  by  a local  Natural  History  Society  and  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Parks  Department,  has  also  been  developed  as  an  area  in  which 
many  varieties  of  British  trees  and  plant  life  may  be  observed.  Assistance  is  given  to 
the  Society  in  the  manual  work  required  at  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  Sanctuary  is 
available  for  inspection  by  organised  parties  or  individuals  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

Children’s  Playgrounds 

140.  The  Corporation  have  endeavoured  to  provide  children’s  playgrounds  on 
their  post-war  housing  estates  and  in  addition  small  children’s  playgrounds  are 
scattered  throughout  the  area.  The  King  George  V Children’s  Playing  Field  at 
Ickenham  was  opened  in  1951  as  a memorial  to  His  Late  Majesty  King  George  V. 
Uxbridge  is  one  of  the  very  few  towns  in  Britain  which  has  provided  playground 
facilities  up  to  the  standard  recommended  by  the  National  Playing  Fields  Associa- 
tion, and  it  is  true  to  say  that  every  child  can  find  a playground  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  its  home. 
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Riverside  Walk 

141.  A feature  of  the  parks  and  open  spaces  within  the  Borough  is  the  River 
Finn  Riverside  Walk  which  extends  from  Western  Avenue  to  the  boundary  with 
Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District,  covering  an  area  of  1 10  acres  and  a distance  of 
some  3 J miles.  This  walk  is  available  as  a country  walk  to  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
Borough  and  is  used  by  a great  number  of  people  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
Corporation’s  intention  is  to  complete  the  walk  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Borough  and  the  major  clearance  of  scrub  and  undergrowth  will  be  completed  in 
the  next  twelve  months. 


Summer  Entertainments 

142.  The  Parks  Department  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  sports  meetings 
fairs,  entertainments  and  functions  held  in  the  parks.  A bandstand  is  situate  in  the 
Fassnidge  Memorial  Recreation  Ground  and  the  Department  possess  two  collapsible 
stands.  The  Corporation  have  purchased  amplifying  equipment  for  use  in  connection 
with  hand  concerts  in  the  parks. 

143.  The  Corporation  have  an  annual  programme  of  entertainments  in  the 
parks  during  each  summer.  This  generally  consists  of  band  concerts,  old  time 
dancing,  Punch  and  Judy  shows  and  the  like  at  various  parks  throughout  the 
Borough.  As  mentioned  in  paragraph  8 above,  Uxbridge  is  fortunate  in  having  the 
Central  Bands  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Women’s  Royal  Air  Force  stationed 
at  the  Royal  Air  Force  Station,  Uxbridge,  and  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  first  class  military  bands  on  favourable  terms.  In  addition  to  the  baud  concerts 
which  are  held  in  the  Park  throughout  the  summer  season,  the  Corporation  arrange 
regular  open-air  old  time  dances  which  are  extremely  popular  with  the  residents  of 
Uxbridge,  and  give  much  enjoyment  both  to  the  dancers  and  spectators. 


Port  Health  Functions 

144.  For  several  years  in  the  post-war  period,  Northolt  Airport  was  used  by  British 
European  Airways  and  other  civilian  services  as  an  import  terminal.  Consequently, 
the  Corporation  became  a Port  Health  Authority  and  carried  out  its  functions  at  the 
Airport  in  connection  with  the  PubUc  Health  (Imported)  Food  Regulations,  1937,  and 
when  required,  carried  out  other  duties  such  as  disinfection  or  disinfestation  of  air- 
craft. Northolt  Airport  has  since  reverted  to  the  Royal  Air  Force,  but  should  it 
again  be  used  for  civilian  services,  either  permanently  or  as  a temporary  emergency 
measure,  experienced  staff  are  available  in  the  Public  Health  Department  to  deal  with 
the  work  involved. 


Defects  in  The  Present  Arrangements 

145.  As  regards  the  Environmental  Services  there  are  two  main  defects : — 

(а)  The  Borough  Council  ought  to  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority, 
This  is  because  the  Borough  Council’s  officers  have  the  necessary  local  knowledge 
and  the  necessary  ability  to  take  all  action  required  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
legislation.  The  present  system  of  having  to  go  to  the  County  Public  Control 
department  is  cumbersome,  time  wasting  and  often  results  in  action  being  taken 
too  late. 

(б)  The  present  position  in  which  the  Borough  Council  has  no  control 
over  milk  production  is  unsatisfactory,  particularly  as  there  are  several  farms 
in  the  Borough.  The  existing  set-up  again  results  very  often  in  action  being  much 
too  late  to  be  effective. 
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Pro-vision  of  Dwellings 

146.  Prior  to  1946  the  Corporation  had  erected  1,558  houses.  The  Corporation’s 
post-war  housing  programme  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  Corporation  have 
utilised  their  powers  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  houses.  To  date  4,274  Council 
dwellings  have  been  completed  and  the  following  is  a summary  of  the  type  of 
accommodation  available  on  the  various  Council  housing  estates : — 


Number  of  Dwellings 

Type  Erected  Erected 


pre  1946 

post  1946 

Total 

Parlour  Type 

4 bedrooms 

10 

68 

78 

3 bedrooms 

385 

1,085 

1,470 

2 bedrooms 

— 

531 

531 

Non-Parlour  Type 

5 bedrooms 

4 

— 

4 

4 bedrooms 

22 

— 

22 

3 bedrooms 

873 

— 

873 

2 bedrooms 

216 

216 

Flats 

2 bedrooms 

— 

669 

669 

1 bedroom 

8 

95 

103 

Aged  Persons’  Bungalows 

1 bedroom  . . 

40 

137 

177 

Shops  with  Flats  Over 

3 bedrooms 

— 

35 

35 

2 bedrooms 

— 

2 

2 

Temporary  Bungalows 

Arcon — 2 bedrooms 

— 

94 

94 

Total  . . 

1,558 

2,716 

4,274 

SK147.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  permanent  dwellings 
erected  during  each  of  the  post-war  years : — 


Year  ended  31st  March,  1947 

..  48 

31st  March,  1948 

..  200 

31st  March,  1949 

..  210 

31st  March,  1950 

..  348 

31st  March,  1951 

..  403 

31st  March,  1952 

..  253 

31st  March,  1953 

..  200 

31st  March,  1954 

..  260 

31st  March,  1955 

..  236 

ii 

31st  March,  1956 

..  159 

31st  March,  1957 

..  124 
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Miscellaneous  Properties 

148.  During  1950,  the  Corporation  erected  five  park-keeper’s  lodges  in  various 
Recreation  Grounds  and  one  lodge  at  the  Harefield  Place  Golf  Course  for  the  Golf 
Professional.  A further  lodge  at  The  Avenue  Open  Space,  Ickenham,  is  in  course 
of  erection.  In  addition  to  accommodation  provided  under  the  various  Housing 
Acts,  the  Corporation  own  and  let  1 1 2 houses  of  varying  types . Thirty-two  of  these 
dwellings  have  been  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under  the  default  provisions  of  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the  remainder  have  been  acquired  from  time 
to  time  under  the  Corporation’s  progressive  policy  of  buying  land  and  buildings  as 
they  come  on  to  the  market  in  order  to  facilitate  redevelopment  of  obsolete  areas 
and  to  acquire  land  for  future  road  widening  purposes. 


149.  On  existing  contracts  there  are  56  houses  in  course  of  construction  and  the 
Corporation  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  housing  record,  their  total  of  2,716  houses 
built  since  the  end  of  the  war  ranking  very  high  among  local  authorities  in  the 
country. 


150.  In  the  early  stages  of  post-war  housing  the  Corporation  concentrated  on 
standard  types  of  semi-detached  three-bedroom  houses  which  could  be  built  quickly 
by  such  labour  as  was  then  available.  With  the  expansion  of  professional  staff, 
designs  were  prepared  for  both  larger  and  smaller  types  of  dwellings  and  greater 
regard  was  paid  to  aspect.  All  recent  schemes  include  some  terraces  of  four  or  six 
houses  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  obtain  better  grouping  on  each  individual 
site. 

In  Appendix  V details  are  given  of  all  Council  houses  together  with  the  normal 
rents  charged.  The  Corporation  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  exceptionally  low  level 
of  rents  despite  the  rapid  increase  in  development  and  maintenance  costs.  Roads  and 
sewers  are  being  laid  at  Cowley  in  anticipation  of  a further  82  dwellings  being  erected 
in  the  very  near  future.  This  estate  will  be  extended  over  1 1 acres  when  the  Corpora- 
tion’s disused  sewage  works  at  Cowley  are  demolished.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
construction  of  houses  will  start  on  this  latter  part  early  next  year.  The  Corporation 
also  hope  to  start  the  development  of  about  10  acres  of  land  btween  Breakspear  Roqd 
and  Northwood  Road,  Harefield.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  development  of  smil 
parcels  of  land  with  aged  persons’  bungalows  and  flats.  All  buildings  on  housing 
estates  are  designed  by  the  Corporation’s  Architectural  Staff  without  the  assistance 
of  outside  consultants. 


1 51 .  On  the  west  side  of  High  Street  and  Church  Hill,  Harefield,  there  is  a number 
of  old  properties  which  the  Corporation  are  purchasing  as  opportunity  allows  so  that 
the  whole  area  may  be  cleared  of  these  dwellings  and  redeveloped  in  accordance 
with  a comprehensive  scheme. 


152.  In  addition  to  their  own  housing  porgramme,  the  Corporation  have 
adopted  a principle  of  purchasing  land  and  selling  plots  to  persons  wishing  to  erect 
houses  of  their  own  design  and  by  their  own  builders.  This  has  already  happened 
in  Sweetcroft  Lane,  Dean  Close  and  Chapter  Close,  Hillingdon.  The  largest  under- 
taking in  this  field  is  on  the  Marlborough  Estate,  Ickenham,  where  10  acres  of  land 
were  acquired.  Roads  and  sewers,  excluding  footpaths,  costing  £19,300  have  re- 
cently been  constructed.  On  this  estate,  there  are  53  building  plots  of  which  the 
majority  have  already  been  sold.  The  cost  of  this  development  will  be  recovered  in 
the  sums  charged  to  the  purchasers  of  the  plots. 
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Municipal  Shops 

153.  In  the  case  of  municipal  housing  estates  which  are  remote  from  existing 
facilities,  shops  are  being  provided  by  the  Corporation.  Already  six  shops  at  the 
Dawley  Court  Estate,  seven  shops  at  the  Violet  Farm  Estate,  seven  shops  at  the  Nine 
Elms  Estate  and  fifteen  at  Sutton  Court  Road,  Hillingdon,  have  been  built.  The 
Corporation  have  also  erected  an  additional  four  shops  at  the  junction  of  Station 
Road  and  High  Street,  Cowley,  as  part  of  a redevelopment  and  road  widening 
scheme  which  involved  the  demolition  of  three  old  and  dilapidated  shop  properties. 
The  shops  on  the  various  estates  provide  for  the  basic  trades  of  fishmonger,  butcher, 
greengrocer,  grocer,  chemist,  and  tobacconist  and  confectioner  together  with,  in 
certain  cases,  an  ironmonger.  The  shops  which  are  of  modem  design  include  a 
garage  and  store  and  for  the  first  seven  years,  the  rents,  including  the  maisonettes, 
range  from  £150  to  £210  per  aimum  exclusive  of  rates.  The  erection  of  more  shops 
is  under  consideration  by  the  Corporation  on  a new  estate  known  as  the  Cowley 
Manor  Estate  which  will  eventually  contain  approximately  360  new  dwellings,  and 
in  the  High  Street,  Harefield,  there  will  be  sufficient  space  for  the  erection  of  five  or 
six  shops  on  the  site  of  the  Corporation’s  now  disused  Maintenance  Depot  which  has 
been  moved  to  other  premises. 

Garages  on  Council  Housing  Estates 

154.  The  Corporation  have  erected  370  garages  on  their  various  estates  in  small 
or  large  blocks  as  required  and  a further  77  are  proposed.  In  the  planning  of  all  but 
the  smallest  estates,  provision  is  made  for  open  spaces,  children’s  playgrounds, 
allotments,  and,  in  some  cases,  land  has  been  reserved  for  the  erection  at  a later 
date  of  a Meeting  Hall  or,  if  required,  the  erection  by  the  County  Council  of  a 
Community  Centre. 


155.  In  the  planning  of  the  post-war  housing  estates  provision  has  been  made 
for  areas  to  be  set  aside  either  as  rest  gardens  or  as  children’s  playgrounds,  and  most 
recent  estates  are  designed  to  have  ornamental  gardens  and  the  areas  between  the 
houses  and  the  road  being  laid  out  as  greensward,  the  mowing  and  maintenance  of 
which  is  carried  out  by  the  Parks  Department.  In  an  endeavour  to  cut  down  the 
rising  cost  of  fencing  for  Coimcil  housing  estates  some  10,000  hedging  plants  are 
distributed  annually  by  the  Department  to  tenants  of  Council  houses  in  order  that 
they  may  establish  a satisfactory  hedge,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  repairs 
or  replacement  of  fences. 

156.  The  Corporation  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  guidance  to  be  given  to 
tenants  of  their  Council  houses,  and  to  this  end  have  appointed  a Housing  Welfare 
Officer,  and  have  issued  to  each  tenant  of  their  Council  houses  a Tenant’s  Handbook 
which  sets  forth  information  and  suggestions  as  to  the  efficient  maintenance  and  care 
of  Council  properties. 

Soil  Laboratory 

157.  The  widely  differing  physical  characteristics  of  the  sub-soil  encountered 
in  the  Borough  have  led  to  the  establishment  by  the  Corporation  of  a small  soil 
laboratory.  Numerous  cases  are  recorded  in  Middlesex  of  the  settlement  of  buildings 
and  the  failure  of  road  foundations  and  this  laboratory  has  already  saved  far  more 
than  its  initial  cost  in  the  design  of  road  and  building  foimdations.  A soil  survey 
with  hand  auger  is  undertaken  and  the  samples  tested  in  the  laboratory  to  provide 
a basis  for  the  design  of  foundations  for  each  housing  estate  or  road. 
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Private  Enterprise  Building 

158.  The  number  of  dwellings  built  by  private  enterprise  within  the  Borough 
from  January,  1931  to  December,  1957,  is  7,756,  made  up  as  follows:— 


1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 


330 

293 

371 

358 


1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 


167 

56 

57 
117 


1949 

1948 

1947 

1946 


40 

18 

85 

230 


1945 

1942 

1941 

1940 


4 

7 

4 

98 


1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 


727 

855 

816 

587 


1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 


330 

377 

502 

522 


1931  530 


7,481 

Flats  above  shops 163 

Flats ••  112 


7,756 


159.  In  addition  to  the  above,  55  war  destroyed  houses  have  been  rebuilt. 

160.  The  Corporation  have  established  a section  of  the  Borough  Surveyors. 
Department  which  undertakes,  the  repair  of  all  Council  properties  including  Council 
houses.  The  total  number  of  properties  maintained  by  that  section  is  nearly  4,400, 
which  include  both  pre-war  and  post-war  houses,  requisitioned  properties,  houses 
in  possession  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  and  other 
properties  in  the  ownership  of  the  Council  including  public  buildings,  parks  lodges, 
&c.  A staff  of  building  operatives  and  labourers  is  permanently  employed  in  addition 
to  the  supervisory  staff  and  a separate  depot  with  workshops  and  stores  has  been 
established. 
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Slum  Clearance 

161.  The  Corporation  have  energetically  attacked  the  problem  of  insanitary 
houses  within  the  area  and  completed  extensive  slum  clearance  schemes  during  the 
period  from  1932  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939.  This  policy  has  been  continued  in 
post-war  years  when  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  individual 
unfit  houses  and  clearance  areas. 

162.  In  August,  1955,  following  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  area  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  Corporation’s  five-year  programme  was  submitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government;  the  total  number  of  houses  in- 
volved was  350  which  number  is  now  being  dealt  with.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  houses  in  respect  of  which  action  has  been  completed : — 


1932-39:— 

68  Clearance  Areas  . . 
Individual  unfit  houses 

1946-58:— 

2.  Clearance  Areas  . . 
Individual  unfit  houses : — 

1947  - 1 

1948  - 0 

1949  - 2 

1950  - 6 

1951  - 7 

1952  - 7 

1953  - 6 

1954  - 25 

1955  - 28 

1956  - 16 

1957  - 68 

1958  - 10 


No.  of  Total 
Houses  Houses 
524 
97 

621 

26 


176 

202 


823 


Number  of  houses  included  in  the  five-year  programme,  and 

not  yet  dealt  with 214 

Total  number  of  houses  dealt  with  since  1932  on  completion  of 

present  progranune  . . . . . . . . . . . . - . 1,037 


163.  Because  of  the  substantial  progress  made  in  slum  clearance  in  pre-war 
years,  much  of  the  problem  in  Uxbridge  has  now  been  overcome  with  the  result 
that  no  large  areas  of  slums  now  exist.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Corporation 
have,  since  the  war,  concentrated  on  the  problem  by  dealing  with  the  remaining 
properties  mainly  as  individual  unfit  houses,  and  the  figures  given  above  reflect 
the  considerable  progress  which  has  been  made.  In  addition,  since  1946,  in  fourteen 
instances,  parts  of  buildings  have  been  closed  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Concurrently  with  securing  the  demolition  of  houses  incapable  of  repair,  during 
the  period  since  1932,  2,686  houses  have  been  rendered  fit  following  action  by  the 
Corporation  under  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Acts. 
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Private  Enterprise  Bnilding 

158.  The  number  of  dwellings  built  by  private  enterprise  within  the  Borough 
from  January,  1931  to  December,  1957,  is  7,756,  made  up  as  follows:— 


1957 

330 

1956 

293 

1955 

371 

1954 

358 

1953 

167 

1952 

56 

1951 

57 

1950 

117 

1949 

40 

1948 

18 

1947 

85 

1946 

230 

1945 

4 

1942 

7 

1941 

4 

1940 

98 

1939 

727 

1938 

855 

1937 

816 

1936 

587 

1935 

330 

1934 

377 

1933 

502 

1932 

522 

1931 

530 

7,481 

Flats  above  shops 

163 

Hats 

112 

7,756 


159.  In  addition  to  the  above,  55  war  destroyed  houses  have  been  rebuilt. 

160.  The  Corporation  have  established  a section  of  the  Borough  Surveyors, 
Department  which  undertakes,  the  repair  of  all  Council  properties’  including  Council 
houses.  The  total  number  of  properties  maintained  by  that  section  is  nearly  4,400, 
which  include  both  pre-war  and  post-war  houses,  requisitioned  properties,  houses 
in  possession  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  and  other 
properties  in  the  ownership  of  the  Council  including  public  buildings,  parks  lodges, 
&c.  A staff  of  building  operatives  and  labourers  is  permanently  employed  in  addition 
to  the  supervisory  staff  and  a separate  depot  with  workshops  and  stores  has  been 
established. 
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Slum  Clearance 

161.  The  Corporation  have  energetically  attacked  the  problem  of  insanitary 
houses  within  the  area  and  completed  extensive  slum  clearance  schemes  during  the 
period  from  1932  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939.  This  policy  has  been  continued  in 
post-war  years  when  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  individual 
unfit  houses  and  clearance  areas. 

162.  In  August,  1955,  following  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  area  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  Corporation’s  five-year  programme  was  submitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government;  the  total  number  of  houses  in- 
volved was  350  which  number  is  now  being  dealt  with.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  houses  in  respect  of  which  action  has  been  completed : — 


1932-39:— 

68  Clearance  Areas  . . 
Individual  unfit  houses 

1946-58:— 

2.  Clearance  Areas  . . 
Individual  unfit  houses : — 

1947  - 1 

1948  - 0 

1949  - 2 

1950  - 6 

1951  - 7 

1952  - 7 

1953  - 6 

1954  - 25 

1955  - 28 

1956  - 16 

1957  - 68 

1958  - 10 


No.  of  Total 
Houses  Houses 
524 
97 

621 

26 


176 

202 


823 


Number  of  houses  included  in  the  five-year  programme,  and 

not  yet  dealt  with  214 

Total  number  of  houses  dealt  with  since  1932  on  completion  of 

present  programme 1,037 


163.  Because  of  the  substantial  progress  made  in  slum  clearance  in  pre-war 
years,  much  of  the  problem  in  Uxbridge  has  now  been  overcome  with  the  result 
that  no  large  areas  of  slums  now  exist.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Corporation 
have,  since  the  war,  concentrated  on  the  problem  by  dealing  with  the  remaining 
properties  mainly  as  individual  unfit  houses,  and  the  figures  given  above  reflect 
the  considerable  progress  which  has  been  made.  In  addition,  since  1946,  in  fourteen 
instances,  parts  of  buildings  have  been  closed  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Concurrently  with  securing  the  demolition  of  houses  incapable  of  repair,  during 
the  period  since  1932,  2,686  houses  have  been  rendered  fit  following  action  by  the 
Corporation  under  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Acts. 
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Midwifery 

174.  A complete  domicilliary  midwifery  service  is  organised  on  an  area  basis' 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ante-natal  care  of  patients  and  every  inducement 
to  see  that  the  most  complete  ante-natal  care  is  available — whether  by  local  authority 
doctor,  general  practitioner,  hospital  out-patient  department  or  midwife.  Midwives 
are  encouraged  to  see  that  all  their  booked  patients  have  the  most  complete  examina- 
tion during  their  pregnancy  and  that  full  information  is  obtained  about  the  blood 
groups,  rhesus  factor  and  any  other  relevant  matter.  In  1957,  360  confinements 
took  place  at  home. 


Health  Visiting 

175.  Health  visitors  undertake  home  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  as 
to  the  care  of  young  children,  persons  suffering  from  illness  and  expectant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers  and  “ as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  ”. 
In  this  district  the  health  visitors  also  actasschoolnurses.  A great  deal  of  “ selective” 
visiting  is  done  rather  than  a lot  of  “ routine  ” repetitive  work.  Great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  health  education. 


Home  Nurses 

176.  Home  Nurses  undertake-the  nursing  of  persons  in  their  own  homes.  While 
much  of  their  work  deals  with  the  nursing  of  cases  of  acute  illness  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  practitioner,  a very  considerable  part  of  their  time  is  occupied  in 
looking  after  the  chronic  sick  and  particularly  the  chronic  aged  sick.  Most  of  the 
nurses  in  the  Uxbridge  Borough  work  from  their  own  homes,  but  in  one  case— at 
Harefield,  the  County  Council  has  provided  a house  for  the  home  nurse  who,  in 
that  particular  case,  combines  the  duties  of  district  nurse  and  midwife. 

Prevention  of  Illness— Care  and  After  Care 

177.  The  County  Council  scheme  includes  provision  for  the  admission  of  suitable 
cases  to  holiday  or  rest  homes.  These  are  usually  cases  recovering  from  an  acute 
illness,  who  do  not  need  any  medical  or  nursing  care.  The  care  and  after-care  of 
tuberculosis  families  is  dealt  with  through  the  appropriate  Chest  Clinic  and  these 
cases  can  be  provided  with  garden  shelters,  suitable  clothing  and  extra  nourishment. 

Domestic  Help 

178.  Domestic  help  can  be  made  available  for  households  where  this  is  required 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a person  who  is  ill,  expectant  mother  lying  in,  mentally 
defective,  aged,  or  a child  not  over  school  age.  Originally  intended  as  an  emergency 
service,  it  is  increasingly  found  that  more  and  more  time  is  being  devoted  to  caring 
for  aged  and  the  chronic  sick.  The  Home  Help  service  in  this  district  is  being  instru- 
mental in  making  possible  the  domicilliary  care  of  a large  number  of  patients  who 
would  otherwise  need  hospital  beds.  There  is  close  liaison  with  various  voluntary 
agencies. 


Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

179.  Adequate  arrangements  are  in  existence  for  the  vaccination  of  infants  and  for 
the  immumsation  of  children  against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  poliomyelitis. 
The  necessary  procedures  can  be  carried  out  either  in  any  of  the  various  clinics 
or  by  the  general  practitioner. 

Ambulance  Services 

180.  The  Ambulance  Services  are  not  delegated  to  the  control  of  the  Area  Commit- 
tee but  are  orgamsed  on  a County  basis  in  association  with  the  Fire  Service. 
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Mental  Health  Service 

181.  This  service  is  not  delegated  to  the  Area  Committee  but  a considerable  amount 
of  work  is  done  in  this  field  particularly  through  the  School  Health  service,  in 
the  ascertainment  and  care  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  defect.  There  is  in  the 
district  an  occupation  centre  over  which  certain  supervisory  functions  are  carried 
out.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  preventive  mental  health  work  both  in  the  child 
welfare  clinics  and  in  the  school  health  service.  This  preventive  work  is  becoming 
an  important  part  of  the  personal  health  services. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  Employment  Act,  1944 

182.  Every  effort  is  made,  both  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  in  co-operation  with  local  voluntary  bodies,  to  ensure  the  relief  of  the 
adverse  conditions  under  which  old  people  are  sometimes  found  to  be  living.  The 
Corporation  co-operate  closely  with  an  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  Council  and  voluntary  and  official  bodies  concerned  with 
the  care  and  welfare  of  old  people. 

183.  Burials  are  arranged  by  the  Corporation  under  Section  50  whenever  a 
death  occurs  where  no  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made  by  the  relatives. 

Care  of  Children 

184.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  County  Council’s  functions  as  Children’s  Authority, 
the  County  has  been  divided  into  ten  areas  co-incident  with  the  ten  health  areas- 
There  is  in  each  area  an  Area  Children’s  Officer  and  the  necessary  staff  required 
to  carry  out  the  statutory  functions  under  the  general  direction  of  the  County 
Children’s  Officer.  The  main  functions  carried  out  are  as  follows ; — 

(а)  Reception  of  Children  into  Care.  This  is  done  where  it  appears  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  17  who  has  no  parent 
or  guardian,  or  is  abandoned  or  lost,  or  whose  parent  or  guardian  is  prevented 
for  the  time  being  or  permanently  by  incapacity  or  other  circumstances  from 
providing  for  his  proper  accommodation,  maintenance  and  up-bringing. 

(б)  Assumption  of  Parental  Rights.  This  is  done  in  those  cases  where  a 
child  has  no  parent  or  guardian  or  who  has  been  abandoned  or  whose  parent  or 
guardian  is  incapable  or  caring  for  him  because  of  permanant  disability  or  is  unfit 
to  have  the  care  of  the  child. 

(c)  Committal  of  Children  to  the  Care  of  the  Council.  Courts  have  power 
to  commit  children  brought  before  them  to  the  care  of  the  County  Council 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  accommodation  of  these  children. 

(d)  Provision  of  Accommodation.  Every  effort  is  made  to  board  out  children 
in  care  with  foster  parents  unless  this  is  impracticable  or  undesirable  for  the 
time  being,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  child.  Where  this  is  so,  a 
child  is  placed  in  a children’s  home  and  a number  of  such  homes  have  been 
provided  in  the  area.  Boys  and  girls  over  compulsory  school  age  may  be 
accommodated  in  hostels. 

(e)  After-Care.  Arrangements  are  in  existence  for  the  after-care  of  children 
who  have  left  the  care  of  the  local  authority  or  the  voluntary  organisation 
after  reaching  school  age  and  who  are  under  18. 

(/)  Child  life  protection.  Children  received  by  foster  parents  for  reward 
are  kept  under  supervision  with  their  foster  homes  for  so  long  as  is  necessarye 

(g)  Children  and  Young  Persons  coming  before  the  Courts.  These  are  ths 
duties  specified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Children’s  and  Young  Person’. 
Act,  1933,  relating  to  children  and  young  persons  coming  before  the  courts. 
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(A)  Adoptions.  When  the  County  Council  is  appointed  guardian  ad  | 
litem  its  functions  are  exercised  through  the  Children’s  Committee  and  th,  i 
Children’s  OfiScer.  In  addition,  the  Children’s  Officer  visits  any  child  about 
whom  notice  of  adoption  has  been  given,  together  with  the  premises  of  the 
prospective  adopter,  until  such  time  as  an  Adoption  Order  is  made. 

(0  Places  of  Safety.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  various  childreu’s 
homes  for  the  accommodation  of  children  ordered  to  be  removed  to  a place 
of  safety  under  various  statutory  provisions.  > 

(;■)  Children  in  Voluntary  Homes.  Children  in  voluntary  homes  are  visited  * 
from  time  to  time  in  the  interests  of  the  well-being  of  the  children  therein. 

(k)  Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes.  There  are  available  in  the  i 
County  two  approved  schools  and  two  remand  homes. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

185.  This  is  a County  Council  function  which  is  administered  by  the  Area  Health 
Committee.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  a function  which  would  follow 
the  administration  of  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  services  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Corporation  with  those  services. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  j 

186.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Borough  Is  the  Officer  to  whom  these  I 
notifications  are  given  and  the  Borough  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Health  Education 

187.  The  Corporation  from  time  to  time  exercises  its  powers  in  regard  to  this 

matter  as  do  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  No  separate  description  of  this  service 
is  included  here,  but  the  matter  is  referred  to  in  general  terms  under  the  various 
headings  under  Environmental  and  Personal  Health  Services.  I 


Defects  in  the  Present  Arrangements  ! 

188.  As  regards  the  Personal  Health  Services,  the  main  defect  in  the  present  arrange-  >’ 

ment  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Area  Committee  has  really  no  executive  power  ; 
and  as  a result  of  the  reference  of  practically  every  matter  to  the  County  Public  ; 
Health  Committee,  there  is  an  unavoidable  time  lag  resulting  in  frustration.  Further,  ; 
the  separation  of  the  Personal  Services  into  three  distinct  departments  of  Health, 
Children  and  Welfare,  results  in  an  unnecessary  number  of  persons  visiting  families 
and  also,  of  course,  in  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  administrative  personnel  I 
with  resulting  urmecessary  expense.  ,, 

I 

PART  X I 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

189.  By  the  County  of  Middlesex  (Delegation  of  Planning  Fimctions)  Scheme, 

1948  (as  amended),  the  Middlesex  County  Council  have  delegated  to  the  Corpora-  . 
tion  the  exercise  of  their  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  PlaMg  ; 
Act,  1947.  These  functions  represent  an  important  part  of  the  Corporations  , 
work  and  the  Corporation  act  upon  their  own  responsibility  in  many  of  the  aspects 
of  town  and  country  planning  as  applied  to  the  Borough.  ; 
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Defects  in  the  Present  Administration 

190.  The  delegation,  however,  is  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  to  “ except  ” any  application  from  consideration  by  the  Local  Authority 
on  purely  technical  grounds  irrespective  of  its  importance.  The  Corporation  feel 
most  strongly  that  now  that  the  County  Development  Plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  Minister,  the  only  planning  applications  which  should  be  excepted  by  the 
County  Council  in  future  would  be  applications  which  are  in  respect  of  development 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  approved  Development  Plan.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  Appendix  VI  hereto  that  the  Corporation  suggests  that  the  only  planning 
function  remaining  with  the  County  Council  would  be  the  revision  of  the  County 
Development  Plan.  The  Corporation  wish  to  associate  themselves  in  every  way  with 
the  evidence  of  the  Group,  and  feel  that  Town  and  Country  Planning  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  working  of  delegation  (as  opposed  to  direct  conferment  of  powers) 
to  the  detriment  of  efficient  Local  Government  in  the  area. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

191.  These  powers  which  are  largely  concerned  with  the  protection  of  footpaths 
are  administered  centrally  by  the  County  Council,  as  Local  Planning  Authority. 
The  Corporation  feel  that  the  separation  of  the  functions  in  relation  to  footpaths 
from  those  of  the  Highway  Authority  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  Middlesex  and 
adds  to  confusion  in  relation  to  responsibility  of  functions. 


PART  XI 
TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

192.  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  are  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  Coimty  Council 
but  on  the  establishment  of  Class  HI  roads  in  April,  1946,  the  Corporation  exercised 
their  right  to  claim  and  accordingly  these  roads  are  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Council,  the  cost  of  maintenance  being  refunded  by  the  County  Council.  The 
lengths  of  repairable  highways  within  the  Borough  are : — 

Miles 

Trunk  roads  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  as  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  . . . . . . • • • • 3*0 

Class  I and  II  roads  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County 

Council  . . . . . . . - ■ ■ - • 14’5 

Class  III  roads  maintained  by  the  Corporation  under 
agreement  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
whereby  the  County  Council  reimburse  the  cost  ..  15*95 

District  roads  maintained  by  the  Corporation  . . 58*0 

Total  repairable  highways  in  the  Borough : 9 1 *45 


193.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  road  maintenance  is  carried  out  by  direct 
labour,  a separate  section  of  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  Department  under  experienced 
officers  being  engaged  in  this  work.  This  section  of  the  Department  has  become 
highly  mechanised  in  an  endeavour  to  offset  rising  costs  and  the  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting labour.  The  plant  includes  four  lorries,  two  diesel  rollers,  a mechanical 
shovel,  a gully  exhauster  and  other  smaller  items  of  mechanical  plant. 

17 
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194.  During  recent  years,  several  Class  III  roads  have  been  widened  and  im- 
proved at  road  junctions.  Colham  Green  Road,  Hillingdon,  has  been  reconstructed 
at  a cost  of  £13,200  and  Short  Hill,  Harvil  Road,  Harefield,  has  been  reaUgned 
and  widened  at  a cost  of  £7,400.  On  District  Roads,  Glebe  Avenue,  Ickenham, 
has  been  reconstructed  and  widened  at  a cost  of  £14,800  and  Bawtree  Road,  Ux- 
bridge, has  been  reconstructed  at  a cost  of  £3,500. 


Depots 

195.  The  Corporation  operate  two  principal  and  a number  of  subsidiary 
Depots.  The  Waterloo  Road  Depot  at  Uxbridge  comprises  garages  and  workshops 
for  the  Highways  and  Works  section  and  includes  a residence  for  the  Foreman  of 
this  section.  Garages  and  stores  for  the  Public  Cleansing  Section  are  provided 
at  HarHngton  Road  Depot,  together  with  mechanical  workshops  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole  of  the  Corporation’s  transport  fleet  comprising  some  fifty-one  vehicles, 
together  with  other  mechanical  plant.  The  Corporation  are  considering  the  provision 
of  a central  depot  on  a site  already  in  their  possession  for  all  their  outside  Depart- 
ments, the  buildings  to  include  garages,  workshops  for  mechanical  engineers,  building 
craftsmen  and  public  lighting  staff,  a central  stores  administration  and  accommoda- 
tion for  supervisory  ofiBcers.  The  buildings  and  yard  at  Park  Place,  Harefield, 
formerly  used  by  a building  contractor,  have  been  purchased  and  adapted  as  a 
sub-depot  for  Highways  and  Building  Maintenance  Sections  so  that  a site  used  for 
this  purpose  in  High  Street,  Harefield,  can  be  redeveloped  with  shops. 


Street  Lighting 

196.  On  the  extension  of  the  former  Urban  District  in  1929,  the  predominant 
method  of  street  lighting  was  by  means  of  gas.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years 
the  Corporation  pursued  a progressive  policy  of  lighting  improvement  and  a number 
of  schemes  on  conversion  from  gas  to  electricity  were  carried  out  by  way  of  loan. 
When  public  lighting  was  resumed  after  the  second  world  war,  there  were  869 
gas  tamps  and  366  electric  lamps.  The  Corporation  have  since  continued  their  pre- 
war poUcy  of  improving  the  standard  of  street  lighting  and  in  addition  rapid  post- 
war building  development  has  involved  the  provision  of  many  new  lamps.  The 
improvement  of  existing  lighting  installations  has  been  effected  partly  out  of  revenue 
and  partly  by  way  of  loan.  While  the  number  of  gas  lamps  has  been  reduced  to 
572,  the  number  of  electric  lamps  in  lighting  has  been  increased  to  2,100.  The 
whole  of  the  plaiming,  erection  and  maintenance  of  street  lighting  is  undertaken 
by  a specialist  section  of  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  Department.  Eight  operatives, 
provided  with  two-tower  wagons  and  a fully  equipped  workshop  van  are  employed 
and  a small  public  lighting  depot  and  workshop  is  in  use.  The  Corporation  have 
almost  completed  a programme  for  the  relighting  of  their  principal  traffic  routes 
to  conform  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  street 
lighting.  At  the  present  time  a length  of  0-6  miles  is  being  brought  up  to  Group 
“ A ” standard  and  only  a further  0-4  miles  remains  to  be  done  in  the  near  future. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

197.  This  is  administered  by  the  Corporation  under  its  statutory  powers.  Consulta- 
tions with  the  Post  Office  Authorities,  Chamber  of  Trade,  &c.  are  undertaken 
prior  to  substantial  alterations  being  brought  into  effect  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
ensure  so  far  as  is  possible  that  names  selected  for  new  streets  are  phonetically 
different  to  existing  street  names. 
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Parking  Places 

198.  The  Corporation  have  provided  eight  car  parks  in  the  Borough;  seven  of  these 
are  in  the  centre  of  Uxbridge  Town  and  provide  parking  facilities  for  366  cars. 
'Hie  largest  car  park  is  at  Baker’s  Road,  Uxbridge,  which  at  present  accommodates 
226  cars  and  will  be  extended  during  the  present  year  to  make  provision  for  a further 
56  cars.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  County  Planning  Of&cer  had  a survey 
made,  principally  in  1956,  he  found  that  the  provision  of  public  parking  in  Uxbridge 
Town  Centre  amounted  to  341  vehicles  which  was  66  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
number  of  vehicles  parked  in  Uxbridge  Town  from  Mondays  to  Fridays  and  50 
per  cent,  of  this  number  on  Saturdays.  Similar  investigations  were  carried  out 
by  him  in  twenty-one  shoppping  centres  in  the  County  and,  as  a result,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Uxbridge  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  public  parking  space 
was  relatively  well  provided.  A further  car  park  with  a public  convenience  has 
been  provided  at  Western  Avenue,  adjacent  to  Hillingdon  Circus.  This  serves  a 
large  local  shopping  centre  and  Hillingdon  Underground  Station.  All  the  Council’s 
car  parks  are  free. 


Road  Safety 

199.  The  Corporation  have  established  a Road  Safety  Committee  for  the  Borough, 
the  membership  of  which  is  widely  representative  of  all  bodies  having  an  interest 
in  the  matter.  The  Corporation  keep  a constant  watch  on  all  measures  which  will 
contribute  towards  greater  road  safety  and  a Road  Safety  Officer  has  been  appointed. 

Bus  Shelters 

200.  The  Corporation  feel  that  bus  shelters  are  and  should  be  primarily  the  concern 
of  the  Passenger  Transport  Authority  to  provide  shelter  for  waiting  passengers 
at  particular  points.  The  siting  of  the  shelters  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  but  the  Corporation  feel 
that  the  provision  should  be  essentially  a matter  for  the  London  Transport  Executive 
for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  their  passengers. 

Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892 

201.  The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Corporation 
and  is  in  force  in  the  Borough.  A large  programme  of  private  street  works  was 
undertaken  by  the  Corporation  prior  to  1939,  and,  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed 
by  national  economy,  the  Corporation  are  endeavouring  to  carry  out  works  under 
the  Act,  in  such  of  the  private  streets  as  necessitate  such  work.  Since  1945,  twenty- 
five  streets  have  been  made  up  and  provisional  apportionments  served  in  respect 
of  a further  four  streets  within  the  Borough.  In  a number  of  cases  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  with  building  developers  for  new  streets  to  be  made  up  by 
them  to  a specification  approved  by  the  Corporation,  and  under  the  agreements  the 
Corporation  take  over  streets  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  works  to  their  satisfaction. 

Defects  in  the  Present  Arrangements 

202.  The  Corporation  fully  suport  the  views  of  the  ten  authorities  as  set  out  in 
the  evidence  of  the  Group  and  wish  to  stress  the  criticism  that  duplication  of  work 
is  involved  in  the  examination  and  approval  of  estimates  which  have  already  been 
prepared  by  fully  competent  Corporation  officers  and  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Corporation.  They  suggest  that  this  duplication  of  effort  could  well  be  dis- 
posed with  and  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  County 
roads  conferred  directly  on  the  present  “ claiming  ” Authorities. 
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PART  XII 
GENERAL 

203.  The  Corporation  is  one  of  a group  of  ten  medium-sized  Middlesex  Local 
Authorities  who  have  met  together  on  several  occasions  and  agreed  to  submit 
evidence  jointly  to  the  Royal  Commission.  This  evidence  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Group  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton,  is  fully  supported  by  the  Corporation 
and  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  “ the  evidence  of  the  Group  ”.  The  evidence  of  the 
Group  gives  particulars  of  the  areas,  populations,  &c.  of  the  Authorities  submitting 
the  statement  and  goes  on  to  suggest  that  various  of  the  functions  listed  in  Appendix 
“ B ” to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  dated  the  17th 
February,  1958,  are  now  being  satisfactorily  administered  by  the  various  District 
Councils  in  their  own  right  and  that  these  functions  should  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  Councils.  The  Corporation  have  given  careful  thought  to  the  broad 
outlines  of  principle  which  they  feel  should  be  adopted  in  any  redistribution  of 
functions  and  are  satisfied  that  they  have  the  capacity  both  from  a financial  point  of 
view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  trained  staff  to  administer  the  various  functions 
which  they  later  suggest  should  be  transferred  to  their  care. 

204.  In  considering  any  revision  of  functions,  the  Corporation  have  had 
regard  to  the  whole  field  of  Local  Government  within  the  Borough,  and,  although 
some  of  the  functions  mentioned  are  not  contained  in  Appendix  “ B ” to  the  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  it  is  felt  that  the  general  survey  of 
the  position  should  include  all  functions  which  impinge  upon  Local  Government 
administration.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Corporation  have  drawn  up  a list  of  Local 
Government  functions  and  of  the  Authorities  which  they  suggest  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  thereof.  The  list  which  is  set  out  at  Appendix  VI  hereto, 
is  divided  into  three  portions — (a)  Powers  which  are  at  present  and  which  would 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  the  Corporation;  (6)  Powers  which  are  at  present 
exercised  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  (including  those 
powers  which  are  exercised  by  the  Corporation  in  some  areas  and  by  the  County 
Council  in  others)  which  it  is  considered  in  all  cases  should  be  exercised  directly 
by  the  Corporation;  and  (c)  Powers  which  would  thus  remain  exercisable  by  the 
County  Council. 

205.  The  Corporation  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  divisions  of  these  functions 
as  between  first  and  second  tier  Authorities  should  be  on  the  basis  that  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  an  appropriate  form  should  continue  in  existence  for  an  area 
corresponding  substantially  with  the  present  administrative  area  and  are  firmly 
of  the  view  that  the  functions  allocated  to  the  second  tier  Authorities  should  be 
conferred  as  of  right  by  Parliament  and  exercised  by  such  second  tier  Authorities 
for  their  own  area. 

206.  The  Corporation  wish  to  express  their  strongest  approval  and 
support  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  evidence  of  the  Group  in  relation  to  delega- 
tion. Experience  of  the  administration  of  delegated  services  has  shewn  all  the  defects 
listed  in  paragraph  4 of  the  Evidence  of  the  Group.  They  feel  that  paragraphs  12 
and  1 3 of  the  report  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  on  Local  Govern- 
ment Reorganisation  issued  in  June,  1957,  and  which  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Group  should  carry  their  full  support. 

207.  There  is  one  further  matter  on  which  the  Corporation  feel  very  strongly 
and  that  is  their  present  lack  of  influence  over  the  Precepts  which  are  levied  upon 
them  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Police.  They  feel 
that  it  is  a serious  defect  in  Local  Government  that  a Local  Authority  such  as  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  should  be  able  to  demand  from  District  Councils, 
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large  sums  of  money  for  projects  which  are  not  necessarily  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  local  District  Council  and  although  they  have  no  concrete  proposal 
to  offer  at  this  stage,  the  Corporation  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  elaborating 
and  illustrating  this  point  in  due  course  if  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

208.  In  the  field  of  environmental  and  personal  health  services  the  Corporation 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  division  between  the  two  Authoritiesjof  these  services  leads 
to  complicated  administrative  difficulties.  The  Corporation  fully  support  the  views 
set  out  in  Appendix  I of  the  evidence  of  the  Group.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
Health,  Welfare  and  the  services  provided  under  the  Children’s  Act,  all  have  such 
a large  content  of  health  matters — either  physical  or  mental — that  the  most  economi- 
cal way  of  providing  these  services  would  be  to  integrate  them  and  run  the  services 
as  one  department  with  one  set  of  home  visitors  and  one  set  of  administrative 
officers  (instead  of  three).  It  has  always  been  accepted  that  health  visitors  are 
general  purpose  social  workers  and  except  for  a very  few  specialised  functions, 
they  are  well  able  to  carry  out  all  the  home  visiting  services  required. 

209.  The  above  evidence  which  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  deals  only  with  the  broad  principles 
which  the  Corporation  respectfully  suggest  might  be  adopted  in  an  endeavour  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  within  the 
Borough.  They  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  elaborating  and  illustrating  these 
points  in  due  course  if  this  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

210.  In  the  letter  of  25th  February,  1958,  from  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
the  Borough  of  Uxbridge  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  Area  it  was  stated  “ With  reference 
to  your  paragraph  8,  we  should  of  course  be  delighted  to  welcome  you  and  any  of 
your  friends  if  you  would  care  to  pay  us  a visit,  at  any  time.  No  doubt  your  Secretary 
would  make  the  formal  arrangements  with  our  Town  Clerk  beforehand.” — The 
Corporation  fully  endorse  this  invitation  and  are  only  too  willing  to  co-operate 
and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  to  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  their  organisation. 

JOHN  POOLE. 

Town  Clerk. 

Council  Offices, 

265  High  Street, 

Uxbridge, 

Middlesex. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Classification  of  Rated  Hereditaments  1st  April,  1958 


The  following  gives  details  of  the  rated  hereditaments  in  the  Borough 


Classification 

Number 

Rateable 

Percentage 
of  Rateable 

Value 

£ 

Value 
Per  cent. 

1.  Domestic: — 

(a)  Houses  and  Flats — Rateable 
Value 

£25  or  under  

3,302 

70,688 

7-21 

£26  to  £40  

10,200 

317,625 

32-37 

£41  to  £60  

3,009 

141,420 

14-42 

£61  and  over  

390 

28,786 

2-93 

(6)  Agricultural  

65 

1,790 

0-18 

16,966 

£560,309 

57T1 

2.  Commercial: — 

(a)  Shops.  Houses  and  Shops,  OfiSces 
and  Banks  

772 

112,022 

11-42 

(b)  Warehouses,  Stores  and  Work- 
shops . . 

158 

28,168 

2-87 

(c)  Garages  and  Car  Parks . . 

38 

8,764 

0-89 

(c/)  Lock-up  Garages 

502 

2,607 

0-27 

(ej  Miscellaneous 

62 

2,221 

0-23 

1,532 

£153,782 

15-68 

3.  Licensed  Premises  

67 

12,124 

1-24 

4.  Cinemas  

3 

4,949 

0-50 

5.  Public  Utility  Undertakings  . . 

6 

16,171 

1-65 

6.  Industrial  Hereditaments 

136 

51,529 

5-25 

7.  Crown  Properties  

52 

124,410 

12-68 

8.  Sports  Grounds  and  Golf  Courses  . . 

18 

2,463 

0-25 

9.  Social  Clubs,  Community  Centres 
and  Public  Halls 

20 

1,594 

0-16 

10.  Local  Authority  Schools 

17 

31,683 

3-23 

11.  Private  Schools  

7 

2,392 

0-25 

12.  Municipal  and  County  Council  Offices 

8 

4,492 

0-46 

13.  Miscellaneous 

139 

15,113 

1-54 

Grand  Total 

18,971 

£981,011 

100-00 
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APPENDIX  II 

Statement  of  Rateable  Values  and  Rate  Products 


(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Rateable 
Value 
at  1st  April 

(3) 

Rate  in 
the  £ 
Levied 

(4) 

Gross  Rate 
Income 
For  Year 

(5) 

Net  Product 
of  a 

Penny  Rate 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

1958 

•981,011 

16 

10 

— 

— 

1937-58 

*955.509 

16 

0 

— 

3,980 

(Estimated) 

1956-57 

*930,786 

13 

10 

703,272 

4,192 

1955-56 

487,777 

22 

0 

537,744 

2,008 

1954-55 

470,563 

22 

6 

538,929 

1,972 

1953-54 

456,310 

22 

6 

519,429 

1,898 

1952-53 

448,482 

19 

0 

430,762 

1,863 

1951-32 

438,537 

18 

6 

410,612 

1,818 

1950-51 

422,222 

18 

0 

391,341 

1,780 

1949-50 

418,293 

17 

6 

361,231 

1,660 

1948-49 

445,599 

17 

8 

358,996 

1,699 

1947-48 

433,532 

18 

10 

413,841 

1,805 

1946-47 

431,715 

13 

6 

289,607 

1,755 

1945-46 

430,606 

13 

6 

291,761 

1,771 

1944-45 

426,700 

13 

6 

290,036 

1,760 

1943-44 

409,041 

13 

6 

293,219 

1,778 

1942-43 

406,032 

13 

6 

281,871 

1,710 

1941-42 

392,502 

13 

8 

283,671 

1,698 

1940-41 

381,292 

13 

2 

250,314 

1,556 

1939-40 

356,322 

12 

4 

228,425 

1,515 

1938-39 

335,358 

11 

8 

199,405 

1,400 

1937-38 

312,654 

11 

0 

175,940 

1,307 

1936-37 

294,734 

10 

10 

159,995 

1,206 

1935-36 

285,717 

10 

2 

142,395 

1,142 

1934-35 

275,902 

10 

8 

144,482 

1,105 

1933-34 

242,714 

11 

4 

133,011 

968 

1932-33 

227,646 

11 

5 

127,231 

915 

1931-32 

222,215 

11 

8 

123,556 

875 

1930-31 

202,951 

12 

0 

121,489 

838 

1929-30 

208,878 

12 

0 

116,517 

845 

♦New  Valuation  on  List  1.4.56 
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Statement  showing  General  Rate  Levied  to  Meet  the  Requirements  of 
Precepting  Authorities  and  The  Uxbridge  Council  for  the  Perinil 
1929-1959 


(1) 

(2) 

Total 

Rate 

Levied 

(3) 

Uxbridge 

Council 

(4) 

Middlesex 

County 

Council 

(5) 

Metropolitan 

Police 

(6) 

Superseded* 

Precepting 

Authorities 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

1958-59 

16 

10 

4 

2-0 

11 

1-75 

1 

6-25 

1957-58 

16 

0 

3 

8-5 

10 

8-25 

1 

7-25 

1956-57 

13 

10 

3 

4'0 

9 

0-75 

1 

5-25 

1955-56 

22 

0 

6 

4-0 

13 

9-0 

1 

11-00 

1954-55 

22 

6 

5 

9-5 

14 

8-5 

2 

0-00 

1953-54 

22 

6 

5 

8-5 

14 

9-0 

2 

0-50 

1952-53 

19 

0 

5 

1-400 

12 

0-600 

1 

10-000 

1951-52 

18 

6 

4 

11-921 

11 

10-079 

1 

8-000 

1950-51 

18 

0 

4 

10-000 

11 

6-000 

1 

8-000 

1949-50 

17 

6 

5 

3-380 

10 

6-000 

1 

8-330 

0-290 

1948-49 

17 

8 

4 

8-850 

11 

6-900 

1 

4-000 

0-250 

1947-48 

18 

10 

4 

6-260 

12 

10-500 

1 

3-240 

2-000 

1946-47 

13 

6 

2 

10-050 

9 

4-270 

1 

1-000 

2-680 

1945-46 

13 

6 

2 

6-210 

9 

8-290 

1 

0-500 

3-000 

1944-45 

13 

6 

3 

5-750 

8 

8-500 

1 

0-500 

3-250 

1943-44 

13 

6 

3 

3-220 

8 

10-800 

1 

1-000 

2-980 

1942-43 

13 

6 

3 

4-330 

8 

11-000 

1 

0-000 

2-670 

1941-42 

13 

8 

3 

3-130 

9 

2-000 

1 

1-000 

1-870 

1940-41 

13 

2 

2 

11-510 

8 

10-000 

1 

2-630 

1-860 

1939-40 

12 

4 

2 

10-690 

8 

3-500 

11-900 

1-910 

1938-39 

11 

8 

2 

8-680 

7 

9-750 

11-500 

2-070 

1937-38 

11 

0 

2 

7-819 

7 

2-550 

11-504 

2-127 

1936-37 

10 

10 

2 

6-225 

7 

1-774 

11-014 

1-m 

1935-36 

10 

2 

2 

6-062 

6 

5-267 

11-539 

3-132 

1934-35 

10 

8 

3 

2-771 

6 

1-247 

11-392 

4-590 

1933-34* 

11 

2 

3 

6-474 

6 

6-105 

11-105 

2-316 

1932-33* 

11 

4 

4 

0-728 

6 

1-118 

11-230 

2-924 

1931-32* 

11 

6 

4 

2-826 

5 

11-857 

11-752 

3-565 

1930-31* 

11 

10 

4 

1-622 

6 

4-571 

1 

0-289 

3-518 

1929-30* 

11 

10 

5 

8-130 

3 

9-180 

1 

0-170 

16-520 

P.rishesT4lS|don 

t Column  6— Superseded  Precepting  Authorities 

consisted  of  Uxbridge  Joint  Hospital  Board, 

West  Middlesex  Assessment  Committee 
Uxbridge  & Yiewsley  Joint  Drainage  Committee, 
Uxbridge  Board  of  Guardians. 
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Educational  Development  Plan 


The  Development  Plan  for  the  North-West  Middlesex  Divisional  Executive,  which 
was  revised  in  1957,  provides  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  educational 
facilities  by: — 


(a)  The  replacement  of  Belmont  Road  Infants’  School  by  a 1 form-entry 
Jumor  and  Infants  School  with  Nursery  Class  at  The  Hermitage,  Belmont 
Road,  Uxbridge.  ’ 


(i)  The  replacement  of  Hillingdon  Primary  Schools  by  a 2 form-entry 
Junior  and  a 2 form-entry  Infants  and  Nursery  School  at  Harlington  Road 
1 form-entry  Junior,  Infants  and  Nursery  School  at  Pole 

Hill,  Hillingdon. 

(c)  An  additional  2 form-entry  Infants  School  on  the  St.  Laurence  C E 
School  site  in  Worcester  Road,  Cowley,  to  replace  the  old  building. 

^ "fV  1 form-entry  Junior,  Infants  and  Nursery  School  at  Church 
Hill,  Hareneld. 


(e)  A new  2 form-entry  Junior  and  2 form-entry  Infants  and  Nursery 
School  at  Ryefield  Avenue,  Hillingdon. 

(/)  An  additional  4 form-entry  Secondary  School  for  Girls  at  Clifton 
Gardens,  Hillingdon. 


) The  replacement  of  the  Greenway  and  Swakeleys  Secondary  Schools 
by  a 3 form-entry  Girls’  Schools  and  a 3 form-entry  Boys’  School  at  the  Hilling- 
don House  Farm  site.  Park  Road,  Uxbridge. 

(h)  The  extension  of  Harefield  Secondary  Modem  School  to  3 form-entry 
with  an  additional  1 form-entry  boarding  pupils. 

(0  A new  3 form-entry  Roman  Catholic  Secondary  School  at  Ickenham. 

(j)  The  adaptation  of  Evelyns  Secondary  Modem  Mixed  School  to  a 4 
form-entry  Boys’  School,  a new  4 form-entry  Girls’  School  to  be  provided  at 
Clarke’s  Meadow. 


(k)  An  extension  to  Bishopshalt  Secondary  Grammar  School  to  provide 
appropriate  accommodation  for  4 form-entry. 

(0  A new  4 form-entry  Mixed  Grammar  School  at  Ickenham. 

(m)  Nursery  classes  will  be  attached  to  the  foUowing  existing  Primary 
Sehools ; — 


Harefield  Primary  School. 

Oak  Farm  Primary  School,  HiHingdon. 

Breakspear  Primary  School,  Ickenham. 

Glebe  Primary  School,  Ickenham. 

Whitehall  Primary  School,  Uxbridge. 

(»)  The  establishment  of  five  further  Nursery  Schools  as  follows : — 

1 Nursery  School  of  80  places  at  Harefield. 

1 Nursery  School  of  120  places  at  North  Hillingdon. 

1 Nursery  School  of  120  places  at  Cowley. 

1 Nursery  School  of  40  places  at  Uxbridge. 

1 Nursery  School  of  40  places  at  Ickenham. 

(o)  All  existing  Schools  which  are  to  be  retained  will  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  Building  Standards. 
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APPENDIX  V 
Rents  of  Council  Houses 

Normal  weekly  rents  charged  (inclusive  of  rates)  for  Council  houses  as  from  31st 
March,  1958,  are  as  follows: — 


Type  of  Accommodation 


Non-Parlour  Houses 
5 Bedrooms . . 

4 


2 


Erected  Erected 
Pre  1946  Post  1946 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

28  6 — 

27  6 — 

24  6 — 

and 

25  6 

22  6 — 

and 
23  6 


Parlour  Houses 
4 Bedrooms . . 
3 

2 


28  6 37  6 

27  6 34  6 

and 
35  6 
— 32  0 

and 
33  0 


Flats 

2 Bedrooms . . 


1 


» 


1 Bedroom  Recessed 


Aged  Persons  Bungalows 
Temporary  Bungalows 
Garages 


— 31  0 

and 
32  6 

19  0 23  6 

to 

26  0 

— 24  6 

and 
25  0 

16  3 19  3 

— 27  0 

— 9 0 


Additional  rent  of  Is.  Od.  per  week  is  payable  on  certain  houses  erected  prior 
to  1946  where  hot  water  systems  have  recently  been  installed.  In  cases  of  permitted 
sub-letting  an  additional  charge  of  5s.  Od.  per  week  is  levied. 

Some  tenants  of  post  1946  flats  are  paying  an  additional  Is.  Orf.  and  Is.  64. 
per  week  in  respect  of  sound  proofing  and  in  other  cases  an  additional  6d.  is  payable 
for  the  installation  of  a kitchen  radiator. 
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Powers  which  would  Continue  to  be  Exercised  by  the  County  District 
Councils  in  Middlesex 


No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

1 Allotments 

The  Small  Holding  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 
The  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919. 
The  Small  Holding  and  Allotments  Act,  1926. 
The  Agricultural  Land  (Utilisation)  Act,  1931, 
Part  H. 

The  Allotments  Acts,  1922-1950. 

The  Agriculture  Act,  1947. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1948  (An 
Allotment  may  be  an  Agricultural  Holding, 
see  Sedgeman  v Stevens,  1951). 

2 Baths  and  Wash-houses 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VHI. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
Sections  136-141. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Section  69. 

3 Burial  Grounds 

Cemetery  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Burial  Acts,  1852-1906. 

Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1887,  Section  4. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  Sections  6,  9,  10,  11 
and  12. 

4 Car  Parks 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  68. 
Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935, 
Section  16. 

Road  Traffic  Act,  1930,  Section  90. 

5 Cemeteries 

Cemetery  Qauses  Act,  1847. 

Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 

6 Civic  Restaurants 

Civic  Restaurants  Act,  1947. 

7 Cleansing  and  Watering  of 
Streets 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  148. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Sections  13-19  and 
21-35.  (This  is  an  adoptive  Act  which  is  in 
force  in  Hendon). 

Local  Government  Act,  1933,  Section  249, 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  76-78  and 
81  and  82. 

8 Community  Centres 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
Housing  Acts,  1936-1956. 

9 Crematoria 

Public  Health  (Intemments)  Act,  1879. 
Cremation  Acts,  1902-1952. 
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No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

10  Provision  of  Entertainments 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  70. 
Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 

11  Housing 

Housing  Acts,  1936-1956. 

Housing  Rents  and  Repairs  Act,  1954, 
Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953,  Section  10. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 
Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  1955. 

Housing  (Rural  Workers)  Acts,  1926-1942, 
Housing  Act,  1930. 

Housing  Act,  1935. 

12  Information  Service 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Sections  134- 
136. 

13  Markets,  Abattoirs  and 
Cold  Stores. 

Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847. 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts, 
1887-1926. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Protection  of  Animals  Act,  1911. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Act,  1933. 

Public  Health  (Meat)  Regulations,  1924. 
Slaughter  of  Animals  (Amendment)  Act,  1954, 
Slaughterhouses  Act,  1954. 

14  Mortuaries 

Public  Heath  Act,  1936,  Section  198. 

15  Notification  of  Diseases 

Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  V. 

16  Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  164. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890, 
Sections  44  and  45. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907, 
Section  76  and  77. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  56. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
Section  4. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

Recreation  Gounds  Act,  1859. 

Commons  Acts,  1876-1889. 

Housing  Act,  1936,  Section  80. 

17  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  whole  Act. 
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No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

18  Rates  Collection 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1843. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1814. 

Parish  Notices  Act,  1837. 

Distress  for  Rates  Act,  1849. 

Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869. 

Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1925. 

Local  Government  Act,  1929, 

Money  Payments  (Justices  Procedure)  Act, 
1935. 

Rating  and  Valuation  (Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1955. 

19  Refuse  Collection  and 
Disposal 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  72-76  and 
79-82. 

20  Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal  (except 
Main  Drainage) 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  H. 

21  Shops  Inspection  (other 

than  employment  of 
young  Persons) 

22  Small  Lotteries 

Shops  Act,  1950. 

Heating  Appliances  (Fireguards)  Act,  1952. 
Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956. 

23  Street  Lighting 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  161. 

Powers  which  are  at  present  exercised  in  whole  or  in  part  hy  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  (including  those  Powers  which  are  exercised  by  County 
District  Councils  in  some  Areas  and  by  the  County  Council  in  others) 
which  it  is  considered  in  all  cases  should  be  exercised  directly  by  the 
County  District  Councils  Concerned 

No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

1 Education  (Primary, 

Secondary,  Further  and 
Technical) 

Education  Acts,  1944-1953. 

School  Crossing  Patrols  Act,  1954. 

2 Personal  Health  Services 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Part  HI. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VI  relating  to 
nursing  homes  and  laboratories. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VII  relating 
to  notification  of  births  and  child  life  pro- 
tection. 

Midwives  Acts,  1936-1951. 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act, 
1948. 

Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 

Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Act,  1941. 

Pharmacy  Act,  1954. 

Education  Act,  1944,  Sections  34  and  57. 
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No. 


Function 


Statutory  Power 


Town  and  Country  Planning 
(with  exception  of  Revision 
of  the  County  Development 
Plan)  and  Control  of 
Building  Operations 

Art  Galleries  and  Museums 
(See  Note  1) 

Civil  Defence 

Diseases  of  Animals 
(See  Note  2) 


7 Food  and  Drugs 

8 Footpath  functions  under 

the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949. 

9 Highways  and  Bridges 


Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947  195i 
1953  and  1954. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 

Housing  Acts,  1936-1956. 

Factory  Acts,  1937-1948. 

Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892-1919. 

Civil  Defence  Acts,  1937-1948. 

Poultry  Act,  1911. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1935,  Section  17. 
The  Animals  Act,  1948  (other  than  Part  I). 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act 
1949. 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1954,  Sections  10  and  11. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Sections  27  and  29-34  of  that  Act. 


Highways  Acts,  1835-1885. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

The  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Acts, 
1888,  1894  and  1929  relating  to  highways 
and  bridges. 

Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds 
Act,  1909. 

Roads  Improvement  Act,  1925. 

Road  Traffic  Acts,  1930-1956. 

Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935. 

Rights  of  Way  Act,  1932. 

Trunk  Roads  Acts,  1936-1946. 

Special  Roads  Act,  1949. 

Sections  39-58  of  the  National  Parks  Act, 
1949. 

The  Highways  (Provision  of  Cattle  Grids) 
Act,  1950. 

Public  Utilities  Street  Works  Act,  1950. 

New  Streets  Act,  1951. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953,  Sections  4,  7 and  9. 

Agriculture  (Improvement  of  Roads)  Act, 
1955. 
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No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

9 Highways  and  Bridges — 
continued 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
Sections  1-5  and  64-83. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections  1-5 
and  21-29. 

Bridges  Acts,  1530-1929. 

10  Libraries 

(see  Note  1) 

Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892-1919. 

1 1 Licensing  of  Theatres  and 
Cinemas,  Music  and 
Dancing  Licences 

Theatres  Act,  1843. 

Cinematograph  Act,  1909. 

Celluloid  and  Cinematograph  Film  Act,  1922. 
Sunday  Entertainments  Act,  1932. 
Cinematograph  Act,  1952. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part 

xm. 

12  Milk  and  Dairies 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949. 

13  Nuisances  and  Sanitary 
Matters 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Housing  Act,  1936. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 
Act,  1953. 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956. 

Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  Section 
7. 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 
Rag  Flock,  &c.  Act,  1951. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Acts,  1933-1954. 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1954. 

Pests  Act,  1954. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847. 
Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

14  Prevention  of  Pests 

Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877. 

Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1907  and 
1927. 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 
Pests  Act,  1954. 

15  Registration  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages 

Various  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Acts 
and  Marriage  Acts. 

16  Small  Holdings  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 
Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919. 
Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1926. 
Agricultural  Land  (Utilisation)  Act,  1931. 
Agricultural  (Fertilisers)  Act,  1952. 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926. 
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No.  Function 


Statutory  Power 


16  Small  Holdings  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuffs — 


17  Shops  Inspection 

(Employment  of  Young 
Persons) 


Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Acts 
1949,  1953  and  1954. 

Agricultural  Act,  1947. 

Livestock  Industries  Act,  1937. 

Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938. 


18  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923, 
Acts  (see  Note  3) 


19  Welfare  NationalAssistance  Act,  1948  (except  Sections 

29,  30,  37-41,  47(10)  and  62). 

Children  Act,  1948  (Part  V). 


20  Weights  and  Measures  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878-1936. 

Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act, 
1926. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Act, 
1897. 


21 


Any  other  services  there  may 
be  which  are  not  mention- 
ed above  and  for  which 
large  non-county  boroughs 
are  the  local  authorities. 


Betting  and  Lotteries  Act,  1934. 

Pool  Betting  Act,  1954. 

Representation  of  the  People  Acts,  1948  and 
1949. 


Powers  which  would  thus  remain  Exercisable  by  the  County  Council 
in  the  County  Districts  Concerned 


No.  Function 


Statutory  Power 


1 Approved  Schools 

2 Remand  Homes 

3 Fire  Brigade 

4 Ambulance  Services 


Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1932-1952. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  206-220. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1933  to 
1938. 

Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  Sections  48-49. 
Children  Act,  1948. 

Fire  Services  Act,  1947. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Sections 
24  and  76. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Section  47(10). 
National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951, 
Section  24. 
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No.  Function 

Statutory  Power 

5 Administration  of  Justice 

Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1949. 

Probation  Acts. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

Quarter  Sessions  Acts. 

Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1932-1952. 
Children  Act,  1948,  Section  60. 

6 Coroners 

Coroners  Acts,  1887-1954. 

7 Local  Taxation  Licensing 

Various  Finance  and  other  Acts. 

8 Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913  to  1938. 
Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890  to 
1930. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Section  50. 
Education  Act,  1944,  Sections  9, 33, 34  and  57. 

9 Handicapped  Pupils 

Education  Act,  1944,  Section  33. 

10  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

Blind  Persons  Act,  1938. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  29, 
30  and  62. 

Determination  of  Needs  Act,  1941. 

Pensions  and  Determination  of  Needs  Act, 
1943. 

il  Welfare  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  29,  30 
and  62. 

12  Welfare  of  Children 

Children  Act,  1948. 

13  Welfare  of  Old  People 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  31 
and  37-41. 

14  Town  and  Country  Planning 
(Revision  of  the  County 
Development  Plan)  but 
see  ante. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 

15  Main  Drainage 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  TV. 

Note  1.  Some  authorities  are  not  at  present  library  authorities,  and  therefore 
do  not  have  powers  relating  to  libraries,  art  galleries  or  museums. 

Note  2.  It  is  understood  that  at  present,  only  two  District  Councils  in  Middlesex 
operate  these  powers. 

Note  3.  Some  authorities  do  not  exercise  powers  under  The  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts.  ^ 
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APPENDIX  VIII 
Loan  Repayments 

During  the  years  from  1st  April,  1929  (when  the  former  District  was  extended) 
to  the  31st  March,  1957,  loan  repayments  out  of  revenue  totalled  £1,777,886  and 
in  addition  a further  £285,988  was  provided  from  revenue  during  this  period  to 
meet  the  cost  of  capital  works  normally  chargeable  to  the  loan  account.  Particulars 
of  the  outstanding  loan  debt,  amounts  raised  and  repaid,  together  with  the  revenue 
expended  on  capital  works  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  are  shown  hereunder:— 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Year 

Outstanding 

Loans  Raised 

Loan 

Capital 

ended 

Debt  at 

during  Year 

Repayments 

Expenditure 

31st 

Commencement 

out  of  Revenue 

March 

of  each  Year 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1958 

5,216,420 

— 

— 



1957 

5,127,695 

235,570 

146,845 

23,834 

1956 

4,706,307 

562,800 

141,412 

10,535 

1955 

3,902,023 

931,900 

127,616 

9,719 

1954 

3,504,204 

511,859 

114,040 

5,744 

1953 

3,058,626 

530,405 

84,827 

12,977 

1952 

2,697,432 

135,212 

74,018 

10,727 

1951 

1,957,070 

803,130 

62,768 

24,372 

1950 

1,607,610 

416,730 

67,270 

10,042 

1949 

1,293,875 

362,283 

48,548 

5,985 

1948 

1,101,322 

239,704 

47,151 

4,016 

1947 

1,070,386 

70,263 

39,327 

6,838 

1946 

1,154,318 

— 

83,932 

6,624 

1945 

1,243,914 

— 

89,596 

55,827 

1944 

1,291,240 

_ 

47,326 

38,637 

1943 

1,364,567 



73,327 

27,220 

1942 

1,401,781 

8,403 

45,617 

10,153 

1941 

1,450,891 

877 

49,987 

5,881 

1940 

1,426,160 

66,870 

42,139 

3,424 

1939 

1,312,619 

156,256 

42,715 

1,487 

1938 

1,277,539 

75,300 

40,220 

1,704 

1937 

1,266,178 

48,750 

37,389 

590 

1936 

1,159,391 

142,074 

35,287 

2,580 

1935 

1,092,212 

107,000 

39,821 

435 

1934 

1,079,303 

43,820 

30,911 

1,952 

1933 

974,580 

138,200 

33,477 

1,193 

1932 

976,079 

34,000 

35,499 

557 

1931 

925,840 

133,584 

83,345 

2,251 

1930 

887,772 

51,544 

13,476 

684 

£6,106,534 

£1,777,886 

£285,988 
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APPENDIX  IX 
Loan  Debt 

The  outstanding  Loan  Debt  of  the  Council  as  at  31st  March,  1958,  was  £5,628,718 
summarised  hereunder 


RemuneratiTe  Debt: — 

(1)  Housing — Land,  Houses,  Roads 

and  Sewers  

(2)  Small  Dwellings  Advances 

(3)  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool  . . 

(4)  Allotments 

(5)  Land  leased  to  Industrial  Firms 
(Q  Private  Street  Works 

(7)  Crematorium  

(8)  Caravan  Site,  Moorcroft  Green 

Total  Remunerative  Debt 


Unremimerative  Debt: — 

(9)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

(10)  Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c. 

(11)  Highways  and  Bridges 

(12)  Public  Conveniences 

(13)  Transferred  Services — Fire  Service 

(14)  Public  Offices 

(15)  Mortuary  

(16)  Depot  and  Plant 

(17)  Street  Lighting  . . 

Total  Unremunerative  Debt 


Total  Debt 


Debt 

per  head  of  per  £ of 
population  Rateable 
(60,780  at  Value 
Census  (£981,011  at 
1957)  1st  April 

1958) 

£ £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


3,956,952 

1,404,762 

8,498 

37 

13,860 

9.133 
38,800 

4.133 


£5,436,175  89  8 10  5 10  10 


96,669 

34,431 

2,398 

2,138 

636 

26,501 

240 

3,428 

26,102 


£192,543  3 3 4 3 11 


£5,628,718  92  12  2 5 14  9 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Wembley  Borough  Council 

INTRODUCTORY 


Wembley,  incorporated  in  1937,  is  a Middlesex  Borough  with  an  estimnt»a  « 
population  of  127,500,  and  a rateable  value  of  £2,700,000  A \d  rate  n^?**”* 
approximately  £10,900.  Wembley,  in  relation  to  population,  is  the  s^K?! 
non-Coimty  Borough  in  England  and  Wales.  Its  population  and  rateaMe  vf 
raceed  those  of  a very  large  number  of  County  Boroughs,  including  Hudtesfi^ 
Norwich,  Oldham,  East  Ham,  Preston,  Gateshead,  Walsall  and  Readme 
• of  each  of  the  Financial  Years  1949-50  to  1955-56  inclusive  , 

m the  £ levied  by  the  Borough  Council  was  as  under : — ’ 


Borough 

Middlesex 

Police 

Council 

requirements 

County 

Council 

Precept 

Precept 

1949-50  .. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

4 8 

10  5 

1 9 

1950-51  . . 

4 11 

11  5 

1 8 

1951-52  .. 

4 0 

12  0 

1 8 

1952-53  . . 

3 10 

12  0 

1 10 

1953-54  .. 

4 Oi 

14  9 

2 Oi 

1954-55  .. 

4 2 

14  8 

2 0 

1955-56  .. 

4 4J 

13  Si 

1 11 

Total  Rate 
in  the  i 


s.  d. 
16  10 
18  0 
17  8 
17  8 
20  10 
20  10 
20  0 


::  2 7I  10^  « 

» ..  ..  2 6i  n ij  III  \Vl 

'^ese  three  latter  rates  were,  or  will  be,  levied  on  the  revised  Valuation  li^t 
the  t rateable  value  of  the  Borough  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to 

the  coming  mto  operation  of  the  new  List,  the  three  rates  would  have  been  as  under; 

Borough  

Council 
requirements 


1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 


s.  d. 
4 3i 
4 4 
4 2 


Middlesex 

Police 

Total  Rate 

County 

Precept 

in  the  £ 

Council 

Precept 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

15  5 

2 51 

22  2 

17  Si- 

2 71 

24  5 

18 

2 6 

25  Oi 

their  otro  nmnoses  C Borough  Council  for 

rate  levied  in  1949  50  nntni'th  f*®  '®ss  than  6d.  in  the  £ below  the 

Borour  in  which  the 

X,’t  ? “tl'er  local  authorities,  has  been  faced 

of  thitoto  of  aVcaabm  if  submitted  in  response  to  paragraph  4 

01  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  dated  the  17th  February, 
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EDUCATION 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  Divisional  Executive  for  the  Borough  and  act  in 
pursuance  of  the  Wembley  Education  (Divisional  Administration)  Scheme,  1945, 
the  Wembley  Education  (Divisional  Administration)  (Varying)  Scheme,  1948,  and 
the  Wembley  (Further  Education)  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration,  1950. 
Functions,  for  example  in  regard  to  advanced  Technical  Education,  Training  of 
Teachers  and  University  Scholarships,  not  the  subject  of  the  above  Schemes,  are 
exercised  directly  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  the  local  education  authority. 

The  defect  in  these  arrangements  is  that  the  delegation  to  the  Borough  Council 
eifected  by  the  Schemes  is  so  fettered  that  it  loads  to  considerable  duplication  and 
delay. 

II.  The  Schemes,  while  purporting  to  delegate  to  the  Borough  Council  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  do  so  subject  to  conditions  which 
not  only  materially  diminish  the  content  of  the  delegation,  but  create  an  adminis- 
trative system  which  is  not  readily  adjustable  to  local  needs.  While  it  is  recognised 
that  a measure  of  control  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  is  inseparable  from  the 
arrangements  as  they  now  exist,  the  conditions,  in  a number  of  instances,  give  to  the 
Local  Education  Authority  an  unnecessarily  meticulous  control  over  the  actions  of 
the  Divisional  Executive.  The  implementation  of  this  control  requires  an  undue 
amount  of  reference  to  the  County  Education  Committee  and  inevitably  results  in 
a great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  duplication  of  administration  and  frequent- 
ly material  delays. 

III.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council,  the  defect  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments would  be  remedied  by  the  direct  conferment  upon  the  Borough  of  all  the  func- 
tions relating  to  education  comprised  in  the  three  Schemes  referred  to  under 
Heading  I.  Alternatively,  if  the  present  structure  of  education  administration  must 
be  retained,  then  the  defect  can  be  remedied  only  if  the  present  delegation  of  func- 
tions is  stripped  of  many  of  the  conditions  now  hampering  its  smooth  administration. 
In  short,  only  if  the  delegation  can,  in  truth,  be  “ free  and  unfettered 

Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Services 

I.  These  services  are  administered  directly  by  the  County  Council  as  the  local  educa- 
tion authority.  The  Agricultural  Education  Service  is  administered  centrally; 
the  Youth  Employment  Service  in  part  centrally  and  in  part  locally  through  Youth 
Employment  Bureaux  and  a local  Youth  Employment  Committee. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Fiaces 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  two  open-air  Swimming  Pools.  (Public 
Health  Act,  1 936,  Part  VI^.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  not,  in  Wembley, 
exercised  the  power  in  this  respect  given  to  them  by  the  Physical  Training  and  Re- 
creation Act,  1937. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

I.  The  statutory  provisions  dealing  with  watercourses,  ditches,  ponds, &c.,  are  con- 
tained in  the  following : — 

(a)  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  XI,  Sections  259-265  inclusive; 

(f>)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  V,  (Protection  of 

Streams). 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  relating  to  these  matters. 
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Part  V of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  confers  upon  the 
County  Council  wide  powers  in  regard  to  streams  within  the  County  for 
(.inter  alia)  of  maintaining  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  free  flow  of 
and  for  the  prevention  of  flooding.  Section  144  authorises  a local  authowf 
County,  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Council,  also  to  take\tem  to 
obstruction  to  streams,  and  Section  1 60  authorises  such  a local  authority  to 
towards  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County  Council  ^ contribute 

The  powers  vested  in  the  County  Council  by  the  Act  of  1944  are  nermi  ■ 
mdy,  and  this  is  regarded  by  the  Borough  Council  as  a defect  in  the  present  aSgl! 

Borough  is  the  Wealdstone  Brook  a trih„t= 
of  the  River  Brent,  havmg  its  sources  in  Harrow  and  running  through  the  Bor™  f 
Because  of  the  development  of  those  parts  of  Harrow  aL  WeiSblev 
watershed  of  the  Wealdstone  Brook,  the  amount  of  surface  water  discharee^ir^ 
the  stream  has  materially  mcreased.  As  a consequence  material  erosion  of  thf 
of  the  stream  has  occurred  and  in  some  cases,  following  heavy  rainfall  thela^* 
adjoinmg  the  stream  have  been  flooded.  In  respect  of  this  the  rl^arkn  oTOers  S 
h^  no  ready  redress,  and  cannot  require  the  County  Council  to  exercise  their 
While  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a defect  in  the  organisation 
government,  it  is  a matter  which  requires  attention.  gamsation  of  local 

m.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council  the  defect  would  be  remedied  if  tt. 
County  Council  were  placed  under  an  obligation,  in  appropriate  instauTef  to  It 
else  the  powers  now  vested  in  them.  usiances,  to  exer- 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

wait  Health  Act, 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  Act 

mmmmm 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

L^193®Tctt  local  authority  for  this  service  (Pubhc  Health 

to  rS  S olSr  bSid”'‘'“"  “ -‘i  Post-Mortem  Room 


Public  Conveniences 

not  adeauate  anH  thi^v  ov«, • ^®ction  87).  The  number  they  have  provided  is 
Middlesex  County  Council 

given  to  them  by  sub-section  (2)  of  slti^n  s^.  ““cised  the  powers 
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Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  The  Borough  Council  operate  a regular  weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  and 
regular  collections  of  trade  refuse.  In  1936  the  Council  provided  a modem  Refuse 
Disposal  Plant.  The  collection  and  disposal  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Cleansing,  a Chief  Officer  of  the  Council. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I,  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  in  respect  of  these  matters  (Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II).  A modern  Code  of  Building  Bye-laws  is.in  force. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  As  had  been  stated  under  the  heading  “ Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  ”,  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  are  the  sewage  disposal  authority,  and  sewage  from  premises 
in  the  Borough  passes  through  the  public  sewers  of  the  Borough  Council  to  the 
trunk  sewers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  A number  of  agreements  exist 
with  neighbouring  authorities  as  to  the  reception  into  the  sewers  of  the  Borough 
Council  of  the  drainage  from  certain  premises  in  the  area  of  the  neighbouring 
authority  and  vice  versa.  The  above  arrangements  function  smoothly,  and  there  is 
no  defect  to  which  the  Borough  Council  desire  to  draw  attention. 


Street  Cleansing 

I.  The  Borough  Council  cleanse  all  streets  of  the  Borough  except  those  County  Roads 
which  are  directly  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  in  regard  to  which 
the  County  Council  employ  their  own  street  orderlies  (Public  Health  Act,  1926, 
Section  77). 

The  Council  regard  the  employment  by  the  County  Council  of  their  own  staff 
for  the  cleansing  of  these  County  Roads  as  a defect  in  the  present  arrangements. 

II.  The  total  length  of  the  roads  in  the  Borough  is  143  miles.  The  Borough 
Council  undertake  the  cleansing  of  128J  miles,  (including  the  mileage  of  the  roads 
which  they  maintain  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council).  It  is  only  in  regard  to  14^ 
miles  of  County  Roads  (See  further  under  Traffic:  Construction  &c.,  of  Roads 
Page  547)  that  the  County  Council  exercises  the  function. 

III.  Section  77  of  the  1936  Act  contemplates  that  the  Borough  Coxmcil  may 
undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  streets  in  the  Borough.  It  would  appear  that  at  some 
date  in  the  past  the  predecessors  of  the  Borough  Council  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  County  Cormcil  in  pursuance  of  Section  77  (2)  (n)  of  the  Act  under  which 
the  County  Council  exercises  the  functions  in  regard  to  the  14^-  miles  of  highway 
referred  to  above.  In  1936  and  again  in  1950,  endeavours  by  the  Borough  Council 
to  secure  a modification  of  this  arrangement  were  unsuccessful.  The  Borough 
Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  roads  in 
the  Borough. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  in  respect  of  these  services.  They 
have  two  burial  grounds  established  under  the  Burial  Acts,  and  a cemetery  at  Car- 
penders  Park,  four  miles  north  of  the  Borough.  This  Cemetery  was  established 
in  1954  under  the  Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879.  The  Borough  Coxmcil  have 
not  established  a crematorium. 
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Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937 

I.  The  Borough  Council  exercise  their  functions  in  regard  to  these  ■ 

su^ce  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Act  of  1937,  the  Local  GoLnment  Il“,S^^ 
TL  Middlesex  County  Council  Acts  of  ”944 1 a o«' 

The  l^ddlesex  County  Council  are  empowered  by  their  Act  of  1944  to  acai^M 
for  these  purposes  and  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  acquisitiornf 
lands  by  local  authorities  in  the  County.  The  powers  of  the 
and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  have  been  exercised  literally  in  refL 
Borough,  and  in  a number  of  instances  lands  have  been  acquired  as  tlfe  ^ 
joint  action.  It  is  the  practice  in  regard  to  all  parkropen^paL  &e 
acquired  by  the  Borough  Council  or  the  County  Council  for  thTr  dav  fn 
tenance  and  administration  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Council.  ^ 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

L The  Mddlesex  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  nurnnsi.«  ,i. 
Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951.  Purposes  of  the 


HOUSING 


Provision  of  Houses 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  this  nnrnns*.  , 

1957,  Part  V),  and  have  erected  2,736  houses  andfiats,  and  341  temporiry  bun“ftas: 


Slum  Clearance 

Counca  are  also  the  local  authority  for  this 
is  a modern  town  and 

required  to  be  dealt  with  is  small. 


purpose  (Housing  Act, 
the  number  of  houses 


Assistance  Jozies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 

Construction  and  the  Improvement  of  Houses 
I.  (a)  Assistance  to  FacUitate  the  Acauisition  of  Houses 

"iii®  ^li'i'llssex  County  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  Housina  Act  1949  maVp 

advances  to  persons  acquiring  houses  in  the  Bornuoh  tEp  ® Act,  1949,  make 
not  undertaken  the  m^g  of  these^dvlnlT  V The  Borough  Council  have 
Dwellings  Acauisition  Art  1 SOQ  te*  advances  under  the  Small 

nection  therewith,  have  in  the  majority  of  theL  cat^f  f 

m tietoteTnoSthS 


(b)  Assistance  in  Regard  to  the  Construction  of  Houses 

for  this  p^os^  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  make  advances 


(c)  Improvement  of  Houses 

this  Sote.*'''  Council  have  made  advances  for 
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Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  As  is  stated  earlier,  the  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the 
of  these  matters  (PubHc  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  H).  A modem  Code  of 
Bye-laws  is  in  force. 


purpose 

Building 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(fl)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts. 

(d)  Care  of  Children. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

I.  Except  in  regard  to  certain  miner  functions  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948,  e.g..  Section  31  (Contributions  to  old  people’s  organisations)  Section 
47,  (Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and 
Section  50  (Burial  or  Cremation  of  the  Dead)  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Borough 
Council  are  the  local  authority,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Local 
Authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  above  services,  and  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  carrying  out  of  their  functions  are  as  under: — 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  services  administered  by  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Health  Authority 
in  pursuance  of  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(i)  Health  Centres.  S.21. 

(ii)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children.  S.22. 

(iii)  Midwifery.  S.23. 

(iv)  Health  Visiting.  S.24. 

(v)  Home  Nursing.  S.25. 

(vi)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation.  S.26. 

(vii)  Ambulance  Services.  S.27. 

(viii)  Prevention  of  Blness;  Care  and  After  Care.  S.28. 

(ix)  Domestic  Help.  S.29. 

The  County  Council  have  not  established  any  Health  Centres  in  pursuance  of 
Section  21  of  the  Act. 

The  other  services,  except  the  ambulance  service,  are  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Committee  and  the  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  The  County  Council  have  divided  the  County  into  ten  areas  and 
in  respect  of  each  area  annually  appoint  an  Area  Health  Committee  which  exercises 
certain  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Committee.  Area  No.  6 
comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Willesden  and  Wembley.  The  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee number  20,  consisting  of  seven  members  nominated  by  the  Willesden  Borough 
Council,  six  by  the  Wembley  Borough  Council  and  seven  by  the  County  Council.  Each 
Area  is  staffed  by  an  organisation  under  the  direction  of  a local  Area  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

The  ambulance  service  is  administered  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the 
County  Council. 
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(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  services,  so  far  as  they  are  Local  Government  services,  are  admmistered  bv 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  The  administration  is  centralised  except  that  the  County  is  divided  into 
five  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a Divisional  Office  and  attached  thereto 
Authorised  Officers.  Wembley  is  part  of  the  Central  Division  comprising  the 
Boroughs  of  Acton,  Hendon,  Wembley  and  Willesden,  and  the  Divisional  Office 
is  situated  in  Willesden. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

The  services  for  which  the  County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  include  the  provision  of  residential  accom- 
modation under  Section  21  of  the  Act,  and  ancillary  arrangements,  welfare  arrange- 
ments for  disabled  persons  (blind,  deaf,  dumb,  crippled  persons,  &c.)  and  the 
registration  of  disabled  persons’  or  old  persons’  homes,  and  disabled  persons’ 
charities.  The  County  Council  administer  the  services  through  their  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  the  County  Welfare  Officer. 

The  administration  is  centralised,  except  that  in  regard  to  domiciliary  visiting 
the  County  is  divided  into  10  areas  co-terminous  with  the  areas  referred  to  in  (a) 
above.  In  each  area  there  is  an  Area  Welfare  Officer. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Children’s  Act,  1948.  The  service  is  administered  centrally  by  the  Statutory  Child- 
ren’s Committee  and  the  Children’s  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  except  that  in 
this  instance  also  there  is  a division  of  the  County  into  10  areas  co-terminous  with 
the  areas  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (c)  above.  In  respect  of  each  area  there  is  a Children’s 
Area  Office. 


(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Health  Authority,  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  through  their 
Health  Committee  and  the  Area  Health  Committees.  In  some  measure  there 
stands  referred  to  the  latter  Committees  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Act, 
but  to  a material  degree  the  administration  is  centralised. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  arrangements  referred  to  above  are  defective  in  the  follow- 
ing respects ; — 

(1)  The  centralised  administration  which  exists  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
services  has  created  in  each  case  an  organisation  which  is  too  complex,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  control  from  the  County  Council’s  Offices  at  Westminster 
is  too  remote  from  the  areas  in  which  the  services  are  provided. 

(2)  The  centralising  of  control  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  impose  standards  of  service  which  are  largely  uniform  throughout 
the  County,  and  are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  particular  local  needs. 

(3)  The  domiciliary  care  of  mental  patients  is  not  linked  with  the  other 
domiciliary  services  of  the  County  Council. 

(4)  The  administration  of  the  functions  concerning  the  welfare  of  disabled 
persons  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Medical  Oflficer  of  Health. 

H.  All  the  defects  referred  to  above  are  related  to  the  organisation  of  Local 
Government. 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the 
Borough  Council  were  responsible  for  the  personal  health  services  which  were  by 


I'.' 
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that  Act  transferred  to  the  County  Council.  The  services  were  administered  under 
Committees  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  local 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  except  m the  case  of  the  Ambulance  Service  which  was 
administered  as  a part  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Service. 

The  admimstration  of  these  personal  health  services  was  then  free  from  elabora- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  Borough  Council,  and  their  Committees,  were  able 
easily  in  regard  to  the  services  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  Borough  They 
were  able  readily  to  control  the  measure  and  quaUty  of  the  services  provided  and 
if  emergency  action  were  necessary  it  was  possible  for  this  action  to  be  taken 
speedily. 


Under  the  present  arrangements  it  is  inevitable  that  the  County  Council  should 
impose  a large  measure  of  centraUsed  control.  Apart  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
members  of  the  County  Council  from  the  public  which  is  inseparable  from  this 
it  does,  in  addition,  require  the  imposition  of  standards  of  service  and  an  organisa- 
tion which  cannot  always  pay  due  regard  to  any  special  need  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  service  is  provided,  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  services  are  provided  it  is  not 
always  possible  speedily  to  make  adjustments,  for  example  in  regard  to  staffing 
which  emergencies  make  desirable.  ’ 


in.  It  is  asserted  that  the  defects  referred  to  would  be  remedied  if,  subject  to 
what  is  said  below,  the  Borough  Council  became  the  Local  Authority  for  the  services 
in  the  place  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  If  this  change  were  made  the  services 
would  be  admmistered  directly  by  a Committee  or  Committees  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  their  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  duphcation  of  administrative 
effort  and  the  consequential  additional  cost  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present 
arrangments,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  personal  health  services,  would  be 
avoided.  The  standards  of  service  would  more  readily  conform  to  local  needs  All 
the  domiciliary  services,  including  the  home  care  of  mental  patients  and  the  preven- 
tative aspect  of  that  service,  and  the  welfare  of  disabled  persons,  would  be  under 
the  intimate  direction  of  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  staff. 

The  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ambulance  Service  for  the 
County  might  continue  to  be  administered  centrally,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  Care 
of  Children,  it  might  be  that  that  service  should  continue  to  be  administered  centrally 
by  the  Statutory  Children’s  Committee  and  the  Children’s  Officer  of  the  County 
Council. 


Notification  of  Infections  Diseases 

I.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Borough  is  the  Officer  to  whom  these  notifica- 
tions are  given,  and  the  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Health  Education 

I.  The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  from  time  to  time  exercise  their 
powers  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  County  Council  have  not  established  Health 
Centres  for  the  purposes  (inter  alia)  of  Section  21  (1)  (/)  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  The  County  of  Middlesex  Development  Plan  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  was  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  on  the  19th  June,  1956.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  as  the 
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Local  Planning  Authority  have  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council  certain  nf «.  • 
powers  and  duties  under  Part  III  of  the  Act. 

The  defects  encountered  by  the  Borough  Council  in  regard  to  the  nr 
arrangements  are  that  the  delegation  is  not  free  and  unfettered,  involves  an  exn?  ™ 
control  over  the  actions  of  the  Borough  Council  far  more  detailed  than  the  cirp^™ 
stances  warrant,  and  tends  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  number  of  consultatiT" 
which  an  applicant  for  planning  permission  is  required  to  seek  with  local 
technical  officers.  “i-nonty 


II.  The  defects  complained  of  above  are  directly  attributable  to  the  oreaniM 
hon  of  local  government  in  the  area.  Prior  to  the  approval  by  the  Minister  of 
County  Development  Plan  there  was  justification  for  the  County  Council  retamirs 
m their  hands  a measure  of  control  over  the  day-to-day  administration  of  plamm^ 
m the  area.  The  County  Development  Plan  established  basic  principles  to  be  followed 
m regard  to  any  development  of  land  which  might  be  proposed.  Notwithstandins 
ffis,  the  County  Council  still  retain  the  same  measure  of  control  over  the  Boroueh 
Council  as  they  did  before  the  approval  of  the  Development  Plan.  * 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority  are 
admuustered  by  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  by  four  Area 
Plannmg  Committees,  the  membership  of  each  of  which  is  composed  in  part  of 
Members  of  the  County  Council  and  in  part  of  Members  of  the  Local  Authorities 
m the  area  served  by  the  Committee.  The  Borough  Council  have  their  own  Plannine 
Committee  wWch  reaches  decisions  upon  all  planning  applications  other  than  those 
excepted  ’ from  the  scheme  of  delegation  by  the  officers  of  the  County  Council, 
these  excepted  ” applications  are  first  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  reported  upon  by  them  to  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Borough 
Coimcil.  My  decision  of  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council  is  sub- 
rmtted  to  the  Area  Planning  Committee  as  a recommendation  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
Comc^f  ^ application  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  County 

Borough  Council  regard  the  present  arrangements  as  defective  for  the 
loUowmg  reasons : 


(a)  The  arrangements  unnecessarily  add  materially  to  the  burden  of  ad- 
mirustrative  work  which  the  officers  of  the  Borough  Council  are  called  upon  to 
perform. 


. ® mteryention  of  the  County  Council  in  local  planning  has  resulted 

in  the  administration  being  excessively  expensive. 


(c)  Prior  to  the  coining  into  force  of  the  Act  of  1947  an  applicant  for 
plannmg  permission  was  able  to  obtain  any  informatin  he  desired  regarding  his 
application,  and  to  give  all  the  explanations  required  by  the  Borough  Council 
(the  then  Planiung  Authority)  by  the  making  of  one  visit  to  the  Town  Hall. 
Under  the  present  arrangements  the  applicant  for  plannmg  permission  some- 
imes  ^ds  himself  required  to  undertake  a number  of  separate  consultations 
with  the  officers  of  the  Borough  Council  and  of  the  County  Council. 


in.  The  defects  analysed  above  would  be  remedied  if  there  were  a direct 
conferrnent  upon  the  Borough  Council  of  the  functions  of  the  local  planning 
au  hority  under  Part  m of  the  Act  of  1947.  and  any  functions  ancillary  thereto. 
Mernatively,  if  it  were  decided  that  the  County  Council  must  remain  the  Local 
Plan^g  Authority  the  defects  would  be  remedied  only  if  there  were  delegation 
which  was,  m fact,  free  and  unfettered. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

I.  The  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1949  m their  limited  application  to  the  Borough. 


TRAFFIC 


Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

I.  There  are  in  the  Borough  the  following  lengths  of  highways  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large : — 


Unclassified  Roads . . 

Mileage 

112*36 

Trunk  Road  (Edgware  Road) 

1*59 

Classified  Roads 

Class  I . . 

15-36 

Class  II 

4'47 

Class  m 

9*00 

Total  143  (approx.) 

The  Trunk  Road  along  the  centre  of  which  is  the  boundary  between  Hendon 
and  Wembley,  is  maintained  in  part  by  the  County  Council  and  in  part  by  the 
Hendon  Borough  Council  as  the  agents  of  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  County 
Council  themselves  maintain,  as  highway  authority,  a number  of  the  Classified 
Roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  amounts  to  14J  miles.  In  regard  to  the  residue, 
these  are  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council  either  as  “ claimed  roads  or  as 
agents  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

The  Borough  Council  regard  as  unnecessary  the  existence  of  a separate  road 
maintenance  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  the  14J  miles  of  road  retained  by  the 
County  Council. 

In  regard  to  the  present  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  by  the  Borough 
Council  of  the  claimed  Roads,  inevitable  duplication  of  administration  arises, 
and  the  Borough  Council  regard  this  as  a defect  in  the  present  arrangements. 

n.  Under  the  present  arrangements  it  is  necessary  for  any  expenditure  upon 
either  the  maintenance  (including  the  cleansing)  or  the  improvement  of  the  “ claimed  ” 
or  “ agency  ” Roads  to  receive  the  approval  of  both  the  Borough  Council  and  the 
County  Council.  If  the  expenditure  is  of  a nature  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  such  approval  normally  involves  the  employment  of  the 
Officers  of  both  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council.  The  accounts 
of  the  Borough  Council  concerning  the  County  Roads  maintained  by  them  are 
audited  both  by  the  County  Council  Auditors  and  the  District  Auditor.  The  road 
maintenance  organisation  of  the  County  Council  operates  entirely  separately 
from  the  road  maintenance  organisation  of  the  Borough  Council.  These  obvious 
defects  in  the  present  arrangements  are  attributable  to  the  organisation  of  Local 
Government. 

in.  The  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  defects  should  be 
remedied  by  the  conferment  directly  upon  them  of  the  function  of  maintaining  all 
the  County  Roads  in  the  Borough. 


Street  Lighting 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  lighting  authority  in  regard  to  all  streets  in  the  Borough. 
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Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  Council  as  the  local  authority  for  these  purposes  exercise  the  functions  as 
occasion  requires. 


Parking  Places 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  providing  parking 
places  on  land  other  than  a street.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Borough  Council 
parking  places  have  Been  established  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  (London  TrafSc 
Act,  1924)  in  streets  in  the  Borough. 

Road  Safety 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  established  a Road  Safety  Council  for  the  Borough 
the  membership  of  which  is  widely  representative  of  all  bodies  having  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  including  the  Police.  The  Borough  Council  do  not  exercise  any 
detailed  control  over  the  activities  of  the  Road  Safety  Council  other  than  an  in- 
sistence that  those  activities  be  closely  related  to  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
approved  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  arrangements 
work  well  in  practice. 


Bus  Shelters 

I.  Bus  Shelters  are  provided  by  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board  and  by  the 
Borough  Council  (London  Passenger  Transport  Act,  1934,  S.104;  Local  Govern- 
ment (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953). 

Private  Street  Works 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  is  in  force  in  the  Borough,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Borough  Council  are  exercised  thereunder  as  occasion  requires. 

The  above  statement  has  so  far  dealt  with  those  services  which  will  first  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Commission  (Paragraph  3 of  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission).  Because  from  time  to  time  the  administration  in  Middlesex  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts  has  received  the  special  consideration  of  the  local  authorities 
in  the  County,  the  Borough  Council  submit  the  observations  upon  that  subject 
which  follow.  When  in  due  course  the  Commission  decide  to  examine  the  position 
in  relation  to  other  services  the  Borough  Council  would  like  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  submitting  their  views  in  regard  to  those  other  services. 


POOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT,  1955 

I.  Each  of  the  Borough  and  District  Councils  of  the  County  are  in  their  respective 
areas  the  “ local  authority  ” for  certain  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  83  of  the  Act,  re-enacting  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938, 
provides,  inter  alia,  that  in  a Non-County  Borough  or  Urban  District  in  which 
the  population,  according  to  the  last  published  Census  is  40,000  or  upwards,  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  or  District  shall  be  the  “ Food  and  Drugs  Authority  ”. 
This  is  subject  to  the  further  provision  that  where  in  any  case  the  Council  of  a Borough 
or  Urban  District  would  accordingly  become  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority, 
the  Mimster  may  direct  that  the  County  Council  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  he 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority.  There  are  two  such  directions  in  force  in  regard  to 
Middlesex,  one  made  by  the  Minister  in  1939,  and  the  other  made  by  him  in  1953, 
the  effect  of  which,  combined  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Section,  is  that 
the  County  Council  are  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  throughout  the  County. 
The  County  Council  admimster  their  functions  centrally  under  the  direction  of 
their  General  Purposes  Committee  and  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Public  Control 
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Department  of  the  County  Council.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the  County  is 
divided  into  three  Divisions,  each  having  attached  to  it  a Divisional  Chief  Inspector 
and  Inspectors.  It  is  assCTted  that  the  Food  and  Drugs  provisions  of  the  Act  should 
be  administered  by  the  Borough  and  Urban  Districts  in  the  County  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  so  is  a defect  in  the  present  arrangements. 

n.  Of  the  26  Borough  and  Urban  Districts  in  the  County  all  but  four  have  a 
population  exceedmg  40,000.  Nine  of  the  Authorities  have  a population  exceeding 

100.000.  In  these  cmcumstances  there  is  clearly  a strong  prima  facie  case  for  the 
revocation  by  the  Mmister  of  the  directions  made  by  hiTn  in  1939  and  1953.  The 
defect  is  one  related  to  the  organisation  of  local  government. 

in.  The  defect  would  be  remedied  in  part  if  the  directions  were  revoked  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  to  him  by  Section  83(3)  of 
the  Act.  In  such  an  event  the  22  Local  Authorities  with  populations  exceeding 

40.000,  including  the  Wembley  Borough  Council,  would  become  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Authorities  in  their  respective  areas,  and  the  administration  of  the  service 
would  be  localised  in  those  areas. 

In  regard  to  the  four  remaining  Authorities,  each  of  which  has  a population 
exceeding  20,000,  the  Minister  might  direct,  in  pursuance  of  Section  83(3)  of  the 
Act,  that  they  should  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authorities. 


Wembley. 
June,  1958 


KENNETH  TANSLEY, 
Town  Clerk. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Willesden  Borough  Council 

INTRODUCTORY 

Willesden  was  incorporated  as  a borough  in  1933.  It  has  an  area  of  4,634  acres  and 
estimated  population  of  174,100  and  a total  rateable  value  of  £2,800,000.  A raM 
one  penny  in  the  £is  estimated  to  produce  £11,100.  Willesden  has  the  fourthlareest 
population  of  non-county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  and  it  is  bigger  in  poV 
lation  and  rateable  value  than  the  majority  of  county  boroughs  including  Bolton" 
Derby,  Middlesborough,  Salford,  Stockport,  Swansea,  West  Ham  and  Wolverhamp- 


Willesden  is  a fully  developed  urban  area  having  a large  concentration  of 
industry,  including  a sizeable  part  of  the  Park  Royal  Industrial  area.  Large  portions 
of  the  Borough  are  covered  with  small  terrace  type  housing. 


The  General  Rate  levied  by  the  Borough  in  each  of  the  last  ten 
follows : — 

years  was  as 

Borough 

Middlesex 

Police 

Total  rate 

Net  rate 

Council 

County 

Precept 

in  the  £ 

income 

requirements 

Council 

Precept 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

f 

1949-50 

5 

3 

9 

6 

1 9 

16 

6 

1,297,444 

1950-51 

5 

4 

10 

6 

1 8 

17 

6 

1,422,298 

1951-52 

5 

4 

11 

0 

1 8 

18 

0 

1,461,801 

1952-53 

5 

4 

11 

0 

1 10 

18 

2 

1,488,120 

1953-54 

5 

9i 

13 

8 

2 Oi 

21 

6 

1,750,945 

1954-55 

5 

9 

13 

6 

2 0 

21 

3 

1,756,210 

1955-56 

6 

3 

12 

6 

1 11 

20 

8 

1,718,824 

1956-57 

4 

8 

4 

1 5i 

14 

0 

2,036,558 

1957-58 

4 

10} 

9 

10 

1 7i 

16 

4 

2,205,500 

1958-59 

5 

6} 

10 

3 

1 6i 

17 

4 

2,308,800 

- - .1.  i r *r  .^jJUOjOUD 

What  follows  is  a statement  of  evidence  submitted  in  response  to  paragraph  4 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  dated  the  17th  February, 


EDUCATION 


I.  The  present  school  population  in  maintained  schools  in  Willesden  (Form  7 
Schools  1958)  was  22,200.  The  number  of  schools  being  1 Nursery,  43  Primary, 
22  Secondary  and  2 Day  Special. 

*e  Education  Act,  1944  the  Borough  Council  was  a Part  III  Education 
Authority,  and  responsible  for  all  elementary  education.  Throughout  the  first 
half  of  this  century  it  built  up  a highly  regarded  and  efficient  system  of  education 
usmg  Its  powers  to  the  full. 


T>  1 Borough  ^so  contains  the  Willesden  Technical  College  and  the  Kilbum 
Polyteclmc,  two  of  the  largest  institutions  of  their  kind  in  the  County. 

n er  the  Education  Act,  1944  the  Borough  Council  are  now  the  Divisional 
Executive  for  the  Borough  and  act  in  pursuance  of  a Scheme  of  Divisional  Admini- 
rtration.  Fimctions,  for  example  in  regard  to  advanced  Technical  Education, 
Trammg  of  Teachers  and  University  Scholarships,  not  the  subject  of  the  above 
Scheme,  are  exercised  directly  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  the  local  educa- 
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The  defect  in  these  arrangements  is  that  the  delegation  to  the  Borough  Council 
effected  by  the  Scheme  is  so  fettered  that  it  leads  to  considerable  duplication  and 
delay. 

II.  The  Scheme,  while  purporting  to  delegate  to  the  Borough  Council  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  do  so  subject  to  conditions  which 
not  only  materially  dMnish  the  content  of  the  delegation,  but  create  an  admini- 
strative system  which  is  cumbersome  and  consequently  not  sensitive  to  local  needs 
While  it  is  recognised  that  a measure  of  control  by  the  Local  Education  Authority 
is  inseparable  from  the  arrangements  as  they  now  exist,  the  conditions,  in  a number 
of  instances,  give  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  an  unnecessarily  meticulous 
control  over  the  actions  of  the  0ivisional  Executive.  The  implementation  of  this 
control  requires  an  undue  amount  of  reference  to  the  County  Education  Committee 
and  inevitably  results  in  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  duplication  of 
administration  and  frequently  material  delays. 

ni.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council,  the  defect  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments would  be  remedied  by  the  direct  conferment  upon  the  Borough  of  the  functions 
relating  to  education  comprised  in  the  Scheme  referred  to  under  Heading  I.  In 
this  connection  the  Borough  Council  supports  the  views  which  are  expressed  by 
the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association,  of  which  the  Borough  Council  is 
in  membership. 


Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Services 

I.  These  services  are  administered  directly  by  the  County  Council  as  the  local 
education  authority.  The  Agricultrual  Education  Service  is  administered  centrallyi 
the  Youth  Employment  Service  in  part  centrally  and  in  part  locally  through  Youth 
Employment  Bureaux  and  a local  Youth  Employment  Committee. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Bath,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  two  open  air  Swimming  Pools.  (Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VIII).  The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  not,  in  Willesden, 
exercised  the  power  in  this  respect  given  to  them  by  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

I.  The  Statutory  provisions  dealing  with  water-courses,  ditches,  ponds,  &c.,  are 
contained  in  the  following: — 

(a)  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  XI,  Sections  259-265  inclusive; 

(b)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  V,  (Protection  of 

Streams). 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  relating  to  these  matters. 

Part  V of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  confers  upon  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  wide  powers  in  regard  to  streams  within  the  County  for  the  purpose 
(inter  alia)  of  maintaining  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  free  flow  of  the  streams, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  flooding.  Section  144  authorises  a local  authority  in  the 
County,  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Council,  also  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
obstruction  to  streams,  and  Section  1 60  authorises  such  a local  authority  to  contribute 
towards  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County  Council. 

i8 
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n.  The  powers  vested  in  the  County  Council  by  the  Act  of  1944  are  neimis  • 
only,  and  this  is  regarded  by  the  Borough  Council  as  a defect  in  the  present 
ments.  arrange- 

The  principal  streams  in  the  Borough  are  the  River  Brent,  Mitchell  BrnnV  ^ 
Harlesden  Brook.  The  latter  two  have  been  largely  culverted.  ™ 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  this  service.  (Public 
Act,  1936,  Section  167). 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises  Act 

I.  The  mmn  sewage  from  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Borough  is  disposed  into  the 
London  County  Council  sewers  but  a small  part  (known  as  the  Brent  area)  drain, 
mto  the  sewers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  for  eventual  disposal  at  MoaZ 
A small  part^  of  this  sewage  passes  also  through  Wembley,  EaUng  and  Acton  sewe?; 
before  reaching  the  Middlesex  County  Council  main  sewers.  The  Middlesex  Coimtv 
C^cil  has  also  a Neasden  Valley  sewer  project  in  mind  for  construction  in  the 

As  regards  that  part  of  the  Borough  draining  into  the  London  County  Council 
sewers,  dram^e  of  trade  effluent  is  controlled  by  agreements  between  the  trader 
and  the  two  Councils  made  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  It  is  shortly  proposed 
to  adopt  ae  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937  and  thereafter 
agreements  will  be  made  under  this  Act. 

As  regMds  fflat  part  of  the  Borough  draining  into  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
effluent  is  controUed  by  agreements  between  the  trader 
A«,?937"'°  ^ (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises) 

encountered  but  there  are  limits  to  the  volume  of 
Sunty  dramed  by  the  Borough  Council  into  the  sewers  of  the  two 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

^ authority  for  this  service  (Public  Health 

Mortem  Room.  An  adjoinmg  Coroner’s  Court  was  also  specially  built. 

Public  Conveniences 

knc«  provision  of  pubUc  conven- 

not  ademate  iw  ’ l l ’ have  provided  is 

Mddfesercmmft  r "“"u  additional  conveniences.  The 

JS^ddlesex  Comty  Council  have  not,  within  the  Borough,  exercised  the  powers 
given  to  them  by  sub-section  (2)  of  Section  87.  exercisea  me  powers 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

^ collection  of  house  refuse  and 

a^T^Wvevor  ni.f  “on  of  the  Borough  Engineer 

^ffle  cZcn’srin^f  has  been  by  controlled  tipping 

at  the  Cornell  s tip  alongside  the  North  Circular  Road  in  the  Boroueh  Use  of  this 

® Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  and  tipped  there, 

the  firS  pSce,  forbears."  Council  and  will  last,  in 
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Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

i (Public 

Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II).  A modem  Code  of  Building  Bye-laws  is  in  force. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I As  had' been  referred  to  under  the  heading  “Drainage  of  Trade  Premises”, 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  sewage 
authorities  and  sewage  from  premises  in  the  Borough  passes  through 
he  public  sewers  of  the  Borough  Council  to  the  tmnk  sewers  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  County  Councils.  A number  of  agreements  exist  with  neighbouring 
authorities  as  to  the  reception  into  their  sewers  of  drainage  from  certain  premises 
m the  Borough  and  vice  versa  The  above  arrangements  function  smoothly,  and 
there  is  no  defect  to  which  the  Borough  Council  desire  to  draw  attention 


Street  Cleansing 

L The  Borough  Council  cleanse  all  streets  of  the  Borough  and  also  all  County 
Roads  except  the  North  Circular  Road  which  is  cleansed  by  the  County  Council 
The  total  length  of  the  roads  in  the  Borough  is  115  miles. 

n.  Section  77  of  the  1936  Act  contemplates  that  the  Borough  Council  may 
undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  streets  in  the  Borough.  The  Borough  Council  are 
prepared  to  undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  roads  in  the  Borough. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  The  Borough  Coimcil  are  the  local  authority  in  respect  of  these  services  They 
have  two  burial  grounds  established  under  the  Burial  Acts,  and  a lawn  cemetery 
at  ^gsbury  m the  adjoining  Borough  of  Wembley,  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  Borough.  The  Borough  Council  have  not  established  a crematorium,  but  have 
an  agreement  with  N.W.  London  Crematorium  Ltd.  whereby  the  Borou^  Council 
operates  for  the  benefit  of  its  residents,  a Borough  Cremation  Service  at  charges 
to  the  public  fixed  by  the  Council. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

I.  The  Borough  Council  exercise  their  functions  in  regard  to  these  matters  in  pur- 
suance  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Act  of  1937,  the  Local  Government  Act 
948,  and  certam  provisions  of  the  Middlesex  County  Coimcil  Acts  of  1944  and 
1956.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  empowered  by  their  Act  of  1944  to  acquire 
land  for  these  purposes,  and  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
such  lands  by  local  authorities  in  the  County.  In  a number  of  instances  lands  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Borough  Council  with  a contribution  from  the  County  Council. 
It  was  made  a condition  of  these  contributions  that  the  then  Urban  District  should 
never  apply  for  County  Borough  status.  Breach  of  the  conditions  make  the  con- 
tribution repayable.  One  park  in  the  Borough  is  owned  and  administered  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  whom  it  was  given  on  trust  for  the  public.  The  Council 
nave  a policy  of  making  use  of  the  parks  in  conjunction  with  its  developing  enter- 
tainment policy.  Entertainment  now  costs  some  £20,000  per  annum  and  the  parks 
Me  involved  in  such  events  as  the  Annual  Carnival,  Annual  Regatta,  Annual 
Horticultural  Show  (at  each  of  these  events  attendances  have  exceeded  20,000) 
and  such  other  occasions  as  concerts,  beauty  competitions,  sports,  &c. 
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Prevention  of  River  Pollution 


I.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  nmnnw.  .l 
Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951.  ^ sot  the 


HOUSING 


Provision  of  Houses 


I.  This  has  been  the  Council’s  main  preoccupation  since  the  end  of  the  last 
It  took  several  forms— the  restoration  of  war  damage  (some  £5m  was  spent  on  thkV 
bml^g  prefabncated  bungalows;  requisitioning;  maintenance  of  general  houdni; 
standards  by  repair  notices  under  the  Public  Health  and  Housmg  Acts  (the  Cmm.n 
has  some  20  PubUc  Health  Inspectors);  in-fflling  by  new  buildings  on  bomb  c2.h 
sites;  redevelopment  and  slum  clearance.  Concurrently  the  Council  has  alwsv, 
co-operated  in  the  development  of  new  and  expanded  towns.  ^ 

The  Council  closed  its  housing  waiting  list  a year  ago  when  it  had  some  1 1 nnn 
families  listed.  ooiuc  n.uuu 

BOTough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  this  purpose  (Housmg  Act 
1957  Part  V),  and  have  erected  2,333  houses  and  flats,  and  499  temporary  bungalows’ 
1 resorted  to  during  and  after  the  war.  A total  of 

1,608  families  was  at  one  time  housed  in  requisitioned  houses.  Action  under  the 
Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amendment)  Act,  1955  is  being  taken  in  an 
endeavour  to  solve  the  whole  problem  by  1960.  As  a result  of  offers  by  owners 
to  take  back  requisitioned  houses  with  the  Council’s  tenants  in  and  efforts  by  the 
nrnn“p‘"f-  reqmsitioned  houses,  the  number  of  families  in  requisitLed 

properties  has  been  reduced  to  843.  The  Council  is  now  in  the  middle  of  a poUcy 
of  buymg  up  those  houses  still  under  requisition  which  the  owners  will  sefl  an^ 
also  any  suitable  vacant  houses  in  the  Borough  for  use  in  rehousing  tenants  from 

scheme  ha  T ^ Sanction  of  £300,000  to  start  the 

and  parhally  u?ed^  “ ^ and  Local  Government, 


Slum  Clearance 


Part™n^n?HD”*  authority  for  this  purpose  (Housing  Act, 

“Lr  fection  th  u obsolescent.  A survey  of  slums  was  made 

MdM  Section  1 of  the  Housmg  Repairs  and  Rent  Act,  1954  as  a result  of  which  a 

SSnv  ^ ‘‘PProved  by  the  Minister 

mfe  hoTsfs  - for  demoUshing  within  five  years  the  following 


Individual  houses 
Houses  in  clearance  areas 


250 

297 


547 


grea^roWern^  above  houses  is  occupied  by  some  three  families  rehousing  is  a 

thenmelve?demoIish^and^,^^^^  clearance  areas  by  purchase  so  that  they  can 
in  turn  be  used  for  fnrthc  *^i  for  providing  new  houses  which  can, 

slum  d’e^ancfwMchT,^^^^  “ clearance.  Despite  this  there  is  an  overspill  from 
Slum  clearance  which  is  a very  serious  and  difficult  matter  to  overcome. 
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Redevelopment 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  authority  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947  for  actually  carrying  out  general  redevelopment  although  the  Middlesex 
County  Cornell  (in  consultation  with  the  Borough  Council)  is  fhe  authority  Lr 

protecting  It  by  appropriate  provisions  in  the  County  Plan.  uomy  lur 

The  Borough  Council  are  now  carrying  out  the  South  Kilbum  Redevelopment 
Scheme.  This  comprises  an  area  of  some  61  acres.  The  scheme  provides  for  r“ 
taimng  the  existmg  predominantly  residential  character  of  the  area  though  a dis- 
placement of  an  estimated  number  of  2.250  persons  is  anticipated  to  provide  im- 
proved school  facilities,  open  spaces  and  better  living  conditions  for  the  4 000 
persons  who  will  be  accommodated  m the  area  when  redevelopment  is  completed 

Redeyelopmen  IS  Proceeding  on  the  basis  of  outright  purchase,  demoHtion 
and  complete  rebuilding  by  the  Council.  Up  to  the  present  time  som^  £1.000  000 

Z I valued  at  roughly 

£550,000  are  being  prepared.  When  completed  the  whole  scheme  will  cost  several 
rrullions  of  pounds  and  continue  for  another  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

The  area  of  the  above  scheme  is  defined  in  the  approved  Middlesex  Town  Plan 
as  one  of  comprehensive  development. 

The  Borough  Council  would  have  liked  the  Middlesex  Town  Plan  to  have 
designated  several  other  areas  of  the  Borough  as  ones  of  comprehensive  development 
This  was  not  however  found  possible  in  the  first  plan  and  remains  for  future  action! 
The  Borough  Council  (in  collaboration  with  the  County  Council)  is  now  actively 
surveying  the  Stonebridge  and  Lower  Place  areas  (about  80  acres)  for  possible 
redevelopment. 


New  Towns 

■ I.  Some  1,680  families  have  gone  from  Willesden  to  the  new  towns  (mainly  Kernel 
Hempstead).  As  accommodation  vacated  has  been  filled  up  at  once  (except  where 
sons  and  daughters  have  got  married,  lived  with  their  parents  for  a time  and  then 
moved  to  a new  town)  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  usefulness  in  a direct  way  of 
new  towns  to  Willesden.  Futhermore  there  has  been  a gradual  falling  of  the  total 
population. 


Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons 
to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  and  the  Improvement  of  Houses 
I.  (a)  Assistance  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  houses 

The  Borough  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  make  advances 
to  persons  acquiring  houses  in  the  Borough.  The  Borough  Council  have  also 
undertaken  the  making  of  these  advances  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Act,  1899.  They  have  not  agreed  to  sell  any  Council  houses. 

(b)  Improvement  of  houses 

The  Borough  Council  have  made  advances  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for 
repairs. 

Generally  as  to  advances  under  (a)  and  (b)  above  current  high  interest  rates  are 
restricting  action;  advances  are  restricted  for  the  time  being  to  houses  valued  at 
not  more  than  £2,500  and  to  applicants  who  are  facing  eviction  under  the  Rent  Act, 
1957  or  occupying  requisitioned  premises,  or  are  buying  the  freehold  of  a house 
of  which  they  already  own  the  leasehold. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  As  is  stated  earlier,  the  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
these  matters  (Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II).  A modem  Code  of  Building  Bye- 
laws is  in  force. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

(i)  Mental  Health  Services. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts. 

(d)  Care  of  Children. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

I.  Except  in  regard  to  certain  minor  functions  under  the  National  Assistancf 
Act,  1948,  e.g-.  Section  31  (Contributions  to  old  people’s  organisation)  Section  47 
(Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  heed  of  care  and  attention)  and  Section 
50  (Burial  or  Cremation  of  the  Dead)  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Borough  Council 
are  the  local  authority,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for 
the  pmpose  of  the  above  services,  and  the  present  arrangements  for  the  carrvim. 
out  of  their  functions  are  as  under: — ^ ® 


(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  services  administered  by  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Health  Authority  in 
pursuance  of  Part  HI  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  are  the  following:- 

(i)  Health  Centres.  S.21. 

(ii)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children.  S.22. 

(iii)  Midwifery.  S.23. 

(iv)  Health  Visiting.  S.24. 

(v)  Home  Nursing.  S.25. 

(vi)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation.  S.26. 

(vii)  Ambulance  Services.  S.27. 

(viii)  Prevention  of  Illness;  Care  and  After  Care.  S.28. 

(ix)  Domestic  Help.  S.29. 


e Com^have  not  estabUshed  any  Health  Centres  in  pursuance  of 

Section  21  of  the  Act  -mey  have  however  built  at  a cost  of  some  £36,000  the  new 

of  four  clinics  the  Borough  Council 
p^^ed  to  build  when  the  County  Council  became  the  Health  Authority  ten  years 

dirprtio^  service,  are  administered  under  the 

tection  of  the  Comty  Councils  Health  Committee  and  the  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  The  County  Council  have  divided  the  County  into  ten  areas 
dually  appoint  an  Area  Health  Committee  which 
Ama  No  o ^ factions  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Committee, 

twfr— e'  to  “<1  Wembley.  The  members  of 

BnrooffhTr  of  seven  members  nominated  by  the  Willesden 

Cnnn^  “ by  the  Wembley  Borough  Council  and  seven  by  the  County 

MeSofficertf  Heallf  organisation  under  the  direction  of  a local  Area 

CouS^CouSr^  ''  administered  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the 


(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

ffie'Seahfro  'if  Government  services,  are  administered  by 

H^hb  f County  Medical  Officer  of 

five^ffivisSis  County  is  divided  into 

Amhoriseroffir  ^ Divisional  Office  and  attached  thereto 

BotouSis  Central  Division  comprising  the 

Satin  wS;n  “ ^Oivisional  Office 
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(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

The  services  for  which  the  County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  include  the  provision  of  residential  accom- 
modation under  Section  21  of  the  Act,  and  ancillary  arrangements,  welfare  arrange- 
ments for  disabled  persons  (blind,  deaf,  dumb,  crippled  persons,  &c.)  and  the 
registration  of  disabled  persons  or  old  persons  homes,  and  disabled  persons  charities 
The  County  Council  administer  the  services  through  their  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Department  of  the  County  Welfare  Officer. 

The  administration  is  centralised,  except  that  in  regard  to  domiciliary  visiting 
the  County  is  divided  into  ten  areas  co-terminous  with  the  areas  referred  to  in  (a) 
above.  In  each  area  there  is  an  Area  Welfare  Officer. 


(d)  Care  of  Children 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Children’s  Act,  1948.  The  service  is  administered  centrally  by  the  Statutory  Chil- 
dren’s Committee  and  the^  Children’s  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  except  that 
in  this  instance  also  there  is  a division  of  the  County  into  ten  areas  co-terminous 
with  the  areas  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (c)  above.  In  respect  of  each  area  there  is  a 
Children’s  Area  Office. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Health  Authority,  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  through  their 
Health  Committee  and  the  Area  Health  Committees.  In  some  measure  there 
stands  referred  to  the  latter  Committees  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Act, 
but  to  a material  degree  the  administration  is  centralised. 

n.  It  is  asserted  that  the  personal  health  and  welfare  arrangements  referred 
to  above  are  defective  in  the  following  respects ; — 

(1)  The  centralised  administration  which  exists  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
services  has  created  in  each  case  an  organisation  which  is  too  complex,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  control  from  the  County  Council’s  Offices  at  Westminster 
is  too  remote  from  the  areas  in  which  the  services  are  provided. 

(2)  The  centralising  of  control  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  County  Council 
to  impose  standards  of  service  which  are  largely  uniform  throughout  the  County, 
and  are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  particular  local  needs. 

(3)  The  domiciliary  care  of  mental  patients  is  not  linked  with  the  other 
domiciliary  services  of  the  County  Council. 

(4)  The  administration  of  the  functions  concerning  the  welfare  of  disabled 
persons  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

All  the  defects  referred  to  above  are  related  to  the  organisation  of  Local 
Government. 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the 
Borough  Council  were  responsible  for  the  personal  health  services  which  were  by 
that  Act  transferred  to  the  County  Council.  The  services  (including  ambulance 
service)  were  administered  under  the  direction  of  one  or  two  Committees  of  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  administration  of  these  personal  health  services  was  then  free  from  elabora- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  Borough  Council,  and  their  Committees,  were  able 
easily  in  regard  to  the  services  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  Borough.  They 
were  able  readily  to  control  the  measure  and  quality  of  the  services  provided,  and 
if  emergency  action  were  necessary  it  was  possible  for  this  action  to  be  taken  speedily. 
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Under  the  present  arrangements  it  is  inevitable  that  the  County  Council  should 
impose  a large  measure  of  centralised  control.  Apart  from  the  remoteness  of  % 
members  of  the  County  Council  from  the  public  which  is  inseparable  from  this, 
it  does  in  addition,  require  the  imposition  of  standards  of  service  and  an  organisa- 
tion wWch  caimot  iways  pay  due  regard  to  any  special  need  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  service  is  provided,  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  services  are  provided  it  is  not 
always  possible  speedily  to  make  adjustments,  for  example  m regard  to  stafhng, 
which  emergencies  make  desirable. 

HI  It  is  asserted  that  the  defects  referred  to  would  be  remedied  if  the  Borough 
Council  became  the  Local  Authority  for  the  services  in  the  place  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  If  this  change  were  made  the  services  would  be  administered 
directly  by  a Committee  or  Committees  of  the  Borough  Council  and  their  local 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  duplication  of  administrative  effort  and  the  conse- 
quential additional  cost  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present  arrangements,  for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  personal  health  services,  would  be  avoided.  The  standards 
of  service  would  more  readily  conform  to  local  needs.  All  the  domiciliary  services, 
including  the  home  care  of  mental  patients  and  the  preventative  aspect  of  that  service, 
and  the  welfare  of  disabled  persons,  would  be  under  the  intimate  direction  of  the 
local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  staff. 

The  care  of  foster  children  should  be  a function  of  the  Borough  Council  and 
similarly  the  medical  supervision  of  the  special  training  schools  at  Neasden  and 
Bertie  Road.  Furthermore  the  medical  supervision  of  children  at  the  children’s 
homes  in  Barretts  Green  Road,  Nicoll  Road  and  Prout  Grove  which  is  delegated 
to  the  County  Council  area  organisation  should  be  administered  by  the  Borough 
Council. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Borough  is  the  Officer  to  whom  these 
notifications  are  given,  and  the  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Health  Education 

I.  The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  from  time  to  time  exercise  their 
powers  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  County  Council  have  not  established  Health 
Centres  for  the  purposes  (inter  alia)  of  Section  21(1)(/)  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

I.  The  County  of  Middlesex  Development  Plan  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  was  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  on  the  19th  June,  1956.  The  preparation  of  this  Plan  was  done 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  in  consultation  with  district  councils. 

II.  The  functions  of  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority 
are  administered  by  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  by  four 
Area  Plarming  Committees,  the  membership  of  each  of  which  is  composed  in  part 
of  members  of  the  County  Council  and  in  part  of  members  of  the  local  authorities 
in  the  area  served  by  the  Committee.  The  Borough  Council  have  their  own  Planuing 
Committee  which  reaches  decisions  upon  all  planning  applications  other  than  those 
“ excepted  ” from  the  scheme  of  delegation  by  the  officers  of  the  County  Council. 
“ Excepted  ” applications  are  as  follows: — 

(fl)  Those  considered  to  be  of  particular  interest  by  reason  of  liability 
to  prejudice  the  Development  Plan. 

(b)  Those  likely  to  give  rise  to  liability  for  compensation. 
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In  general  terms  the  Borough  Council  regards  the  division  of  functions  between 
the  Local  Planning  Authority  and  the  Borough  Council  as  reasonably  satisfactory 
and  as  having  worked  satisfactorily  over  the  past  years. 

The  Borough  Council  would  not  oppose  more  complete  and  effective  delegation 
of  functions  to  them  but  they  realise  that  the  overall  interest  of  the  County  Council 
can  safeguard  matters  of  regional  importance  which  are  also  of  great  interest  to 
district  councils. 

III.  It  may  well  be  that  the  present  functions  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council 
as  delegated  functions  could  be  conferred  upon  the  Borough  as  of  right  or  that 
existing  duplication  of  administrative  work  may  be  remedied  by  fuller  delegation 

The  Council  takes  the  view  that  the  County  Council,  in  addition  to  its  general 
supervision  of  development  under  the  Development  Plan,  must  take  an  active  part  in 
positive  implementation  of  such  Plan.  In  this  way  the  expense  involved  in  such 
implementation,  which  for  historical  reasons  must  be  greater  in  some  areas  of  the 
County  than  in  others,  can  be  fairly  spread  over  the  whole  County. 


National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

I.  The  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1949  m their  limited  application  to  the  Borough. 


Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

I.  There  are  in  the  Borough  the  following  lengths  of  highways  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large : — 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the 


TRAFFIC 


Unclassified  Roads 

Trunk  Roads  (Edgware  Road) 


Classified  Roads 
Class  I 
Class  n 
Class  III 


(North  Circular  Road) 


Mileage 

84 

li 

3i 


10 


11 


1151 
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The  Edgware  Trunk  Road,  along  the  centre  of  wliich  is  the  boundary  between 
Willesden  on  one  side  and  Hendon  and  Hampstead  on  the  other,  is  maintained 
in  part  by  the  Borough  Council  and  in  part  by  the  Hendon  and  Hampstead  Borough 
Councils  as  the  agents  of  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  North  Circular  Trunlc 
Road  is  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  agent  for  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  The  Borough  Council  maintains  all  the  Classified  Roads  as  “ claimed  ” 
roads,  and  also  the  unclassified  roads. 

II.  The  Borough  Council  regard  as  unnecessary  the  existence  of  a separate 
road  maintenance  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  the  3^  miles  of  road  maintained 
by  the  County  Council  as  Ministry  of  Transport  agents. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  it  is  necessary  for  any  expenditure  upon  either 
the  maintenance  (including  the  cleansing)  or  the  improvement  of  the  “ claimed” 
roads  to  receive  the  approval  of  both  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council. 
If  the  expenditure  is  of  a nature  requiring  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
such  approval  normally  involves  the  employment  of  the  Officers  of  both  the  Borough 
Council  and  the  County  Council.  The  accounts  of  the  Borough  Council  concerning 
the  County  Roads  maintained  by  them  are  audited  both  by  the  County  Council 
Auditors  and  the  District  Auditor.  The  road  maintenance  organisation  of  the 
County  Council  operates  entirely  separately  from  the  road  maintenance  organisa- 
tion of  the  Borough  Council.  These  obvious  defects  in  the  present  arrangements 
are  attributable  to  the  organisation  of  Local  Government. 

HI.  The  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  defects  should  be 
remedied  by  the  conferment  directly  upon  them  of  the  function  of  maintaining  all 
the  County  Roads  in  the  Borough. 


Street  Lighting 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  lighting  authority  in  regard  to  all  streets  in  the 
Borough. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

I.  The  Council  as  the  local  authority  for  these  purposes  exercise  the  functions  as 
occasion  requires. 


Parking  Places 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  providing  parking 
places  on  land  other  than  a street.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Borough  Council, 
parking  places  have  been  established  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  (London  Traffic 
Act,  1924)  in  streets  in  the  Borough. 


Road  Safety 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  established  a Road  Safety  Committee  for  the  Borough, 
the  membership  of  which  is  widely  representative  of  all  bodies  having  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  including  the  Police.  The  arrangements  work  well  in  practice. 


Bus  Shelters 

I.  Bus  shelters  are  provided  by  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board  and  by  the 
Borough  Council  (London  Passenger  Transport  Act,  1934,  S.104;  Local  Government 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953). 
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Private  Street  Works 

I.  The  ^blie  Health  Act,  1875,  b in  force  in  the  Borough,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Borough  Council  are  exercised  thereunder  as  occasion  requires 


Willesden. 
June,  1958. 


R.  S.  FORSTER, 

Town  Clerk, 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


Defects 

The  question  of  defects  in  present  arrangements,  an  analysis  thereof,  and 
the  Council’s  views  on  suggested  remedies,  have  all  been  incorporated  under  a 
joint  heading  of  II  and  III  at  the  end  of  each  main  function. 

Definitions 

Throughout  this  Statement,  the  following  expressions  have  the  meanings 

assigned  to  them: — , ^ 

“ The  Council  ” means  the  Wood  Green  Borough  Council. 

“ The  County  Council  ” means  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

Statutory  Powers 

Generally  speaking  no  reference  has  been  made  at  this  stage  to  the  statutory 
powers  under  which  the  various  services  are  carried  out. 


EDUCATION 

I.  A Description  of  Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Education 

This  is  a function  carried  out  by  the  County  Council.  Wood  Green  is  not  an 
excepted  district  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  there  being  a Divisional  Executive 
responsible  direct  to  the  County  Council  for  local  education  matters. 

The  total  membership  of  the  said  Divisional  Executive  is  23 — made  up  as 
follows:— 14  members  appointed  by  the  Council  and  six  members  and  three  co-opted 
members  by  the  County  Council. 

There  is  a Divisional  Education  Officer  and  staff  appointed  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  Department  is  in  the  Council’s  new  Town  Hall,  a lease  havmg 
been  granted  to  the  County  Council  of  this  and  other  accommodation  in  the  build- 
ing for  a period  of  21  years,  with  an  option  to  renew  for  a further  seven  years. 

There  are  11  schools  in  the  Borough  (including  Grammar,  Secondary  Modern 
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and  Church  Schools)  and  6,721  pupils  were  on  the  roll  at  the  various  schools  within 
the  Borough  as  at  25th  April,  1958,  sub-divided  as  follows:— 

(i)  Infants’  Schools j 291 

(ii)  Primary  Schools ' ' " 2 640 

(iii)  Secondary  Modem  Schools  ..  ..  . . . ' " j’300 

(iv)  Grammar  Schools  ' " J49Q 

As  regards  teclmcal  education,  suitably  qualified  boys  are  transferred  at  the 
age  of  13  plus  to  Enfield  and  Tottenham  Secondary  Technical  Schools  for  Engineer- 
mg  and  Building  Trade  courses,  whilst  girls  of  the  same  age  are  transferred  to 
Edrnonton  Secondary  Techmcal  School  for  Needletrade  courses.  Additionally  a 
small  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  transferred  to  Tottenham  Secondary  Technical 
bcnool  lor  commercial  courses. 

T are  provided  for  “ Further  Education  ” at  the  Wood  Green  Evening 

Institute,  the  headquarters  of  which  is  at  Glendale  Grammar  School.  Classes  are 
,0,  T®  Borough.  There  were  1,650  students  enrolled  for 

the  101  classes  arranged  for  the  1957-58  session.  There  is  also  a Preliminary  Tech- 
nical Course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  to  more  advanced  courses  at 
lecimical  Colleges. 

(b)  Agricultural  Education. — Not  applicable. 

(c)  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  County  Council  as  the  local  Education  Authority  is  responsible  for  this 
service  m Wood  Green. 

There  is  a '^uth  Employment  Committee,  the  members  of  which  hold  office 
for  toe  yems.  The  constitution  provides  for  a wide  representation  of  interests— 
members  bemg  appomted  by  the  County  Council,  Divisional  Executive  Teachers 
Employers  and  employee  organisations  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  Regional  Controller,  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
the  duly  nonmated  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Manager  of  the  local 
mp^ymmt  Exchange,  are  also  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 

to  t J r “iree  times  a year,  and  submits  reports  both 

to  the  County  Education  Committee  and  to  the  local  Divisional  Executive, 
in  ^°"“LE™Pl°y™ent  Bureau,  accommodation  for  which  is  provided 

and  a c^S  as“s7am“™  staff  comprises  a Youth  Employment  Officer 

tn  scWi"  ’in®  County  Youth  Employment  Bureaux,  there  are  visits 

to  schools , the  progress  of  persons  placed  in  employment  is  kept  under  review  ■ and 
information  and  advice  is  given  from  time  to  time. 

The  Bureau  accepts  young  persons  for  registration  on  the  Disabled  Persons 

training  and/or  for  suitable  employment. 

hP.  J/'!  also  responsible  for  dealing  with  claims  for  unemployment 

vp^rfi,f  National  Insurance  cards  to  all  young  persons  mder  18 

years  oi  age. 


n and  m.  Defects,  &c, 

(a)  Education  and  (c)  Youth  Employment  Service 

Education  Act,  1944,  the  Council  was  for  many  years  a Part  IH 
responsible  for  elementary  education.  It  also  carried  out  the  duties 
relatmg  to  the  employment  of  children. 

The  Council  owned  five  schools,  two  of  which  were  built  between  the  wars, 
its  education  functions  were  earned  out  eflBciently  and  economically. 
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Moreover,  the  Council  was  in  close  touch  with  the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
schools,  and  was  in  a position  to  deal  with  matters  expeditiously,  more  particularly 
those  which  afifected  other  services  for  which  the  Council  was  responsible,  e.g,, 
swimming  and  recreational  facilities. 

With  the  appointment  of  a Divisional  Executive,  however,  many  matters 
hitherto  dealt  with  on  the  spot  have  to  be  referred  to  the  County  Council  or  are 
the  subject  of  a recommendation  to  be  adopted  subsequently  by  the  County  Educa- 
tion Committee.  This  inevitably  leads  to  delay— quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
remoteness  and  lack  of  personal  touch  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council  is  not 
conducive  to  efSciency  and  good  understanding  with  local  parents. 

The  Council  considers,  therefore,  that  the  remedy  for  these  defects  is  that  it 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  are  being  sought  by  the 
Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association. 

Finally,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  over  the  staff  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  as,  as  already  stated,  they  occupy  offices  in  the  Council’s  new  Town  Hall, 
and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  are  members  of  the  Council. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
I.  A Description  of  Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  owns  both  indoor  and  open-air  baths. 

The  indoor  establishment  comprises  a swimming  pool  100  ft.  by  30  ft.  together 
with  sUpper  baths  and  a laundry  for  washing  towels  and  slips. 

The  open-air  bath,  which  adjoins  one  of  the  Council’s  recreation  grounds, 
comprises  a swimming  pool  165  ft.  by  92  ft.  and  provides  accommodation  for  776 
men  and  762  women.  Equipment  and  facilities  include  an  international  diving 
stage,  sunbathing  terraces,  floodlighting,  car  park  and  cafe,  and,  in  addition,  there 
is  a children’s  paddUng  pool  40  ft.  by  27  ft. 

The  Council  does  not  own  any  wash-houses,  nor  are  there  any  bathing  places. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

There  are  two  watercourses  in  the  Borough,  both  of  which  were  culverted 
some  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  maintained  by  the  Council  as  public  surface  water 
sewers  (see  also  “ Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  ” and  “ Prevention  of  River 
Pollution  ”). 

The  only  ditches  remaining  in  the  Borough  are  situated  on  Council  property 
(allotments).  They  are  cleansed  and  kept  in  repair  as  part  of  the  allotments  mainten- 
ance. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles  is  carried  out  by  the  Council.  As  far 
as  articles  are  concerned,  if  it  is  considered  that  steam  disinfestation  is  required, 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  Council’s  disinfecting  station  where  the  requisite  work 
is  carried  out. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  agreement  in  force. 

As  to  the  disposal  of  trade  effluents  see  under  “ Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  ”. 
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borough  council  of  wood  green 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

Tbcrs  3.T6  no  mortimriss  nor  nnqf  ry.— ___ 

The  Council  some  years  ago  discontinued  the  use  nfit  the  Borough, 

into  an  agreement  with  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hostiitnf  °'th  and  entered 

Tottenham  for  the  use  of  the  mortuary  there  S remdrl/  ® 

has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  ’ ^ arrangement 


(f)  Public  Conveniences 

at  Lordship  Lane  Convenience 

ParhraVluft  o^ff^^er“rpp  Noe, 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Householdrefuse  is  collected  weekly,  and  trade  and  otherrefuse  more  frequently 
as  required.  Collection  is  by  way  of  a relay  system,  whereby  an  anima”horse Traws 
an  IS  cubic  yard  con  amer  from  house  to  house.  At  appropriate  d * the 

II.  ts xsi:  xi;;”?"  ~ 

At  present  tMs  system  appears  to  be  the  most  economical  and  efScient  having 
L^don  “ Borough  and  is  one  of  thedpesUn 

snin/fTO^m  * Western  Road  was  modernised  in  1956  at  a cost  of 

some  £70,000.  It  includes  a rotary  screen  for  separation  of  dust,  a magnetic  senar- 

serarat  machines.  Salvage  with  a market  valu^  is 

fLu  J ^ Residual  refuse  IS  destroyed  in  an  incinerator  comprising  one 

^cell  top  feed  grate  mechanically  fed,  and  there  is  a stand-by  unit  of  one  4-cell 
back  feed  grate,  hand  fed.  The  resultant  gases  pass  through  water  tube  boilers 
the  steam  from  which  is  used  m the  mdoor  baths,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  operatmg  the  laundry,  space  heating  the  building  heat- 
mg  the  pool,  and  providing  hot  water  for  the  slipper  baths. 

The  residual  screenings  and  clinker  from  the  Destructor  are  used  and  will 
contmue  to  be  used  for  a number  of  years,  in  connection  with  a comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  re-development  of  New  River  Playing  Fields,  which  includes  ex- 
tensive provision  of  football  and  cricket  pitches,  tennis  courts  and  a sports  stadium. 

Now  that  the  Refuse  Destructor  has  been  modernised,  it  would  be  possible 
by  converting  the  4-cell  hand-fed  stand-by  feed  grate  into  a mechnically  fed  one 
to  accept  additional  refuse  from  adjoining  local  authorities  where  difficulty  might 
be  experienced  in  disposing  of  same. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

nic  is  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  the  Medical 

Officer  of  Health. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  part  of  the  service  relating  to  new  buildings  and  structural 
alterations  in  existing  buildings  lies  within  the  province  of  the  Borough  Engineer, 
and  the  part  of  the  service  relating  to  the  sanitation  of  existing  buildings  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Borough  is  drained  under  the  separate  system.  Two  main  culverted  water 
courses  traverse  the  Borough,  the  Muswell  Stream  and  the  Moselle  Brook.  The 
sewers  are  adequate  for  normal  rainfall  and  only  very  exceptional  downpours  cause 
any  flooding  in  the  Borough,  mainly  due  to  storm  water  from  an  adjoining  area  of 
Hornsey. 

The  disposal  (including  trade  efSuents)  is  by  way  of  an  arterial  sewerage  system 
under  the  control  of  the  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  Joint  Drainage  Committee 
(set  up  under  Section  2 of  the  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  Sewerage  Act,  1891) 
and  thence  into  the  sewerage  system  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  County  Council  is,  however,  by  virtue  of  its  Act  of  1944,  to  be  the  respon- 
sible authority  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the  East  Middlesex  sewerage  district 
which  includes  the  area  of  the  Council,  and  on  completion  of  the  County  Council’s 
Deephams  Works  at  Edmonton  in  or  about  1960,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  Drainage  Committee  will  cease. 

(j)  Street  aeansing 

With  the  exception  of  the  High  Road,  to  which  reference  is  made  below,  all 
streets  in  the  Borough  are  swept  at  least  once  each  week,  but  certain  thoroughfares 
are  swept  more  frequently,  according  to  their  importance  and  usage.  Gulleys  are 
cleansed,  flushed  and  re-sealed  at  least  three  times  per  annum.  There  is  an  efficient 
system  of  gritting  and  shingling  during  frosty  weather  and  icy  conditions,  and  similar 
arrangements  apply  with  regard  to  snow  clearance. 

The  above  arrangements  apply  to  the  39T7  miles  of  classified  and  district 
roads. 

The  High  Road  is  directly  maintained  and  cleansed  by  the  County  Council, 
and  further  reference  is  made  thereto  under  Headings  H and  HI  of  “Traffic  (Construc- 
tion, Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges)  ”.  {See  page  J7J). 

(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

Although  the  provision  of  the  above  is  the  duty  of  the  Council,  the  functions 
are  carried  out  by  the  Tottenham  & Wood  Green  Burial  Board,  which  was  consti- 
tuted under  the  Burial  Acts  of  1852  and  1853,  to  provide  a Cemetery  for  the  districts 
of  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  tri- 
ennially  by  the  respective  Borough  Councils. 

The  Board’s  cemetery  is  situated  in  Church  Lane,  Tottenham  and  is  approx- 
imately 45  acres  in  extent.  Additionally,  49  acres  of  land  for  burial  purposes  have 
been  acquired  at  Enfield,  where  a crematorium  has  been  established. 

The  Board  carries  out  its  duties  satisfactorily. 

0)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  area  of  the  parks  and  public  open  spaces  owned  by  the  Council  is  207 
acres  2 roods,  sub-divided  as  follows; — Recreation  Grounds — 145  acres,  3 roods; 
Public  Gardens' — 31  acres,  2 roods;  and  Allotments — 30  acres,  1 rood.  There 
are  the  usual  facilities  for  games,  organised  and  otherwise,  and  for  children,  band 
concerts,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  also  154  acres  of  public  open  space  in  the 
Borough,  comprising  the  major  part  of  Alexandra  Park,  owned  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace;  the  remainder  of  the  Park  lies  within  the  Borough 
of  Hornsey.  The  Council,  in  common  with  the  County  Council  and  a number  of 
other  local  authorities,  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Trustees  in  main- 
taining the  Palace  and  Park. 

There  are  also  just  over  two  acres  of  open  space  in  the  Borough,  part  of  a larger 
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area  taown  as  the  Bounckry  Playing  Fields,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Edmonton 
and  Southgate  Borough  Councils. 

to  connection  with  the  provision  of  some  of  the  public  open  spaces,  substantial 
contributions  were  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  County  Council  towards 
the  cost  of  acquiring  same.  ’ 

Wood  Green  is  justly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  parks,  open  spaces  and 
gardens,  and  the  Council  has  received  many  compliments  thereon,  notleast  a number 
from  persons  passing  through  the  Borough, 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  Council  has  not  so  far  taken  advantage  of  the  powers  given  by  this  Act 
which  empowers  both  county  and  county  district  councils  to  provide  gymnasia’ 
hohday  camps,  playmg  fields  and  community  centres,  although  the  matter  has  been 
under  consideration  m connection  with  the  possible  use  of  the  old  Town  Hall 
as  a community  centre.  No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  on  this  matter. 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Pollution  of  the  two  watercourses  in  the  Borough  which  are  part  of  the  river 
system  under  the  control  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  is  very  rare 
but,  when  it  does  occur,  adequate  facilities  exist  for  the  tracing  of  the  cause,  which 
usually  proves  to  be  an  unauthorised  connection  of  soil  drain  to  surface  water  drain. 
The  duties  in  this  connection  are  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  close  co-operation  exists  both  between  the  two  Depart- 
ments and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Board. 


(o)  Port  Health  Functions 
Not  applicable. 


n and  m.  Defects,  &c. 

The  preceding  services  under  " Environmental  Health  ” are  operated  satisfactorily, 
no  defects  have  been  encountered  and,  with  the  following  exceptions,  the  services 
are  purely  local  in  character,  and  should  therefore  be  administered  by  locally 
elected  representatives. 

The  exceptions  are: — 

(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  and 
(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

These  are  partly  local  and  to  a degree  part  of  a wider  service  connected 
with  the  River  Lee. 

(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

In  this  case  the  “ &st  tier  authority  ” should  be  the  responsible  authority 
for  trunk  sewers,  and  also  for  the  County  Council’s  sewage  disposal  works 
at  Deephams,  Middlesex. 

(k)  Burial  Grounds  and  Crematoria 

As  already  stated  under  this  heading,  this  is  carried  out  by  a Joint  Board; 
it  is  an  arrangement  which  is  common  amongst  local  authorities  in  Middlesex; 
and  it  is  a good  example  of  how  two  local  authorities  can  join  together  sucess- 
fully  to  carry  out  a specific  duty. 
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HOUSING 

I.  A Description  of  Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

Prior  to  the  1939  war,  the  Council  erected  262  houses,  and,  despite  the  almost 
fully  built-up  nature  of  the  Borough,  473  houses  and  flats  have  been  built  since  the 
war,  including  32  dwellings  for  elderly  persons. 

There  are  three  small  schemes  totalling  22  dwellings  either  under  construction 
or  due  to  be  commenced  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  166  temporary  houses  were  erected  on  public 
open  space  immediately  after  the  war.  Of  these  21  have  now  been  demolished 
and  the  tenants  re-housed;  56  are  due  to  be  demolished  by  March,  1960,  and  the 
remaining  89  by  August,  1965.  Under  present  circumstances  there  appears  to  be 
no  possibility  of  re-housing  the  56  and  89  tenants  by  the  due  dates  so  as  to  enable 
the  temporary  houses  in  question  to  be  demolished,  and  the  County  Council  has 
been  requested  to  include  a clause  in  its  next  General  Powers  Bill  for  power  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  temporary  houses  on  public  open  space. 

During  the  war  and  post-war  period,  when  requisitioning  powers  were  available 
many  houses  were  requisitioned  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  to  a small  extent  the 
housing  shortage  in  the  Borough.  These  properties  are  due  to  be  released  from 
requisition  by  the  31st  March,  1960.  The  Council  has  made  every  endeavour  (a)  to 
get  owners  to  accept  licensees  as  statutory  tenants;  {b)  to  help  licensees,  where 
possible,  to  purchase;  (c)  to  re-house  the  licensee  when  circumstances  permitted; 
and  id)  to  purchase,  where  possible. 

Despite  these  efforts,  67  properties,  comprising  106  units  are  still  under  re- 
quisition, and  to  release  these  by  March,  1960,  is  an  impossible  task. 

The  Council  has  also  under  requisition  a Halfway  House,  comprising  eight  units, 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  families  evicted  from  premises  within  the 
Borough. 

There  are  1,198  applicants  on  the  Council’s  Waiting  List  for  housing  accommo- 
dation many  of  whom  are  in  urgent  need  of  accommodation. 

During  the  period  since  the  war  the  Council  has  endeavoured,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  acquire  land  outside  the  Borough  either  by  agreement  or  by  way  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  order,  but,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 
A compulsory  purchase  order  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Council  on  some  ten 
acres  of  land  at  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  in  respect  of  which  a public  inquiry  will 
be  held  in  July  next. 

Under  Circular  29/53  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
which  dealt  with  the  Industrial  Selection  Scheme,  the  Council  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  a number  of  new  and  expanded  towns. 

In  November,  1957,  the  Council  made  representations  to  the  Middlesex  Borough 
and  District  Councils’  Association  regarding  a proposed  New  Town  for  Middlesex, 
with  a view  to  a Conference  of  Authorities  interested  in  the  proposal  being  convened. 
Wood  Green’s  Member  of  Parliament  also  raised  the  matter  by  way  of  a Question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

Subsequently,  a Conference  was  held  in  March,  1958,  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  County  District  Councils,  to  discuss  the  question,  and  it  was 
decided  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  County  Council  should  approach  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  to  ascertain  if  he  would  agree  to  such  a project. 
When  the  Minister’s  reply  is  received  a further  conference  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  Middlesex  Authorities  is  to  be  held. 

The  Council  has  constantly  had  under  review  the  provision  of  accommodation 
for  elderly  persons,  and  it  is  only  shortage  of  land  which  has  rendered  it  impossible 
for  it  to  provide  accommodation  to  the  extent  desired.  However,  provision  for 
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this  type  Of  accoi^odation  is  being  made  in  the  Slum  Clearance  scheme  referred 
to  under  that  heading,  and  also  m the  proposals  for  the  land  at  Cheshunt. 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

Prior  to  1939  the  slum  problem  in  Wood  Green  was  small,  and  the  Council 
was  only  concerned  to  take  action  m respect  of  one  area  which  involved  the  erection 
of  18  houses  for  the  displaced  families. 

^ following  the  issue  of  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
Circular  30/54,  m which  local  authorities  were  asked  to  take  up  once  more  the  question 
of  slum  clearance  the  Council  made  a survey  of  its  area  to  assess  the  problem 
confrontmg  it,  and  proposals  for  dealing  with  approidmately  166  slum  properties 
were  approved  by  the  Mmister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

A start  was  at  once  made  on  one  of  the  major  slum  areas.  This  area  could  only 
be  dealt  with  in  stages  m order  that  the  land  made  available  at  each  stage  could 
be  developed  by  the  erection  of  dwelling  accommodation  to  absorb  the  familiec  to 
be  displaced  from  the  properties  in  the  next  succeeding  stage,  those  in  the  first 
stage  being  re-housed  mainly  in  Council  flats  originally  intended  for  applicants  on 
the  Housing  Waiting  List. 

The  Council  has  obtained  approval  to  Phase  I of  this  scheme  the  properties 
have  been  acquired,  and  development  by  the  erection  of  blocks  of  maisonettes 
and  flats  will  shortly  be  commenced.  Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the  succeeding 
phases  and  within  the  next  few  months  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  the  Minister 
for  the  purchase  and  clearance  of  85  properties  and  subsequent  redevelopment  of 
the  cleared  areas  by  the  erection  of  dwellings. 

Additionally,  the  Council  will  be  dealing  with  a large  number  of  unfit  houses 
by  way  of  its  proposals  for  the  Commerce  R.oad  Redevelopment  Area  which  is 
referred  to  under  “ Town  and  Country  Planning  ”.  (Page  573). 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses 

From  1923  to  1956,  the  Council  made  extensive  use  of  its  powers  under  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts.  Since  then  the  making  of  advances  for  house 
purchase  has  been  carried  out  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  Advances 
have  been  made  on  1,354  properties  and  £710,779  remained  outstanding  on  mort- 
gage, as  at  31st  March,  1958. 

With  certain  limited  exceptions,  e.g.  persons  wishing  to  buy  houses  by  reason 
of  having  received  a notice  to  quit  under  the  Rent  Act,  1957,  the  Council  suspended 
the  making  of  advances  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  on  the  23rd 
October,  1957,  owing  to  the  prevailing  high  interest  rates.  The  Council  wiU,  how- 
ever, be  considering  in  the  near  future,  the  question  as  to  whether  such  suspension 
shall  be  lifted. 

Loans  and  grants  have  also  been  made  under  Sections  4 and  20  of  the  Housing 
Act,  1949,  to  enable  owners  to  carry  out  repairs,  improvements  and  conversions. 


(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

The  Council’s  Building  Bye-laws  are  based  upon  the  Model  Bye-laws  SeriesIV 
Buildings  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  For  the 
purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  prescribed  period  for  passing 
or  rejection  of  plans  is  five  weeks  in  the  case  of  plans  deposited  less  then  three  clear 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  appropriate  Committee. 

The  Committee  concerned  has  executive  power  to  deal  with  such  applications. 
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n and  m.  Defects,  &c. 

(a)  Housing 

The  defects  which  the  Council  desires  to  mention  are : — 

(i)  the  delay  before  schemes  are  actually  commenced ; (ii)  there  is  still  too  much 
detailed  supervision  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  as  to  the 
types,  &c.,  of  buildings  to  be  erected;  (iii)  the  inadetjuacy  of  powers  to  provide  more 
housing  accommodation  for  many  areas  in  Middlesex,  including  Wood  Green-' 
(iv)  the  limited  statutory  powers  which  the  Council  has  in  regard  to  provision  of 
accommodation  for  elderly  persons;  and  (v)  the  comparative  failure  in  the  system 
for  re-housing  of  families  from  the  Council’s  area  in  new  and  expanded  towns. 

On  (i)  the  Council  considers  that  there  should  be  a speeding  up  of  the  pro- 
cedure, particularly  in  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  a public  inquiry 
and  the  decision  of  the  Minister.  Moreover  if  greater  latitude  could  be  given  to  the 
Council  under  (ii)  it  would  enable  an  earlier  start  to  be  made  with  the  actual  building 
works. 

On  (iii)  the  Council  considers  that  the  first  tier  authority  should  be  given 
concurrent  housing  powers  with  the  second  tier  authorities,  which  would  enable 
the  former  authority,  with  its  greater  resources,  to  obtain  sites,  particularly  out- 
county,  for  the  benefit  of  the  second  tier  authorities. 

With  regard  to  (iv)  the  Council  has  power  to  provide  housing  accommodation 
only  for  elderly  persons.  These, people  often  require,  in  addition,  care  and  attention, 
falling  short  of  medical  attention,  and  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  if  the  power 
now  possessed  by  the  County  Council  under  Section  21  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948,  could  also  be  exercised  by  the  Council. 

On  (v)  the  Council  considers  that  the  Industrial  Selection  Scheme  has  not  been 
a success,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that  families  are  re-housed  without  going  through 
the  machinery  set  up  under  the  Scheme.  In  fact,  many  families  have  obtained 
accommodation  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  simply  by  reason  of  their 
industrial  occupation,  whilst  persons  of  similar  occupation  remain  on  the  Council’s 
Waiting  List. 

Furthermore,  any  benefit  obtained  by  the  Council  has  been  completely  nullified 
by  reason  of  the  influx  of  persons  from  other  local  authority  areas,  and  to  remedy 
this,  the  Council  should  be  given  power  to  control  the  re-occupation  of  premises 
vacated  by  the  transfer  of  the  occupants  to  new  and  expanded  towns,  thus  enabling 
applicants  on  the  Council’s  waiting  list  to  be  re-housed  in  such  vacated  premises, 
where  suitable. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance 

Whilst,  generally  speaking,  the  present  procedure  is  satisfactory,  the  Council 
considers  that  there  is  such  a great  need  for  speeding  up  procedure  so  that  there  is 
a much  narrower  gap  between  the  time  when  a scheme  is  first  mooted  and  when  the 
actual  building  begins.  The  suggested  remedies  under  “ Housing  ” supra,  also 
apply  here,  but,  in  addition  it  is  suggested  that  the  expedited  completion  procedure 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  should  also  apply  to  acquisitions 
under  Part  III  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957. 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  only  comment  the  Council  desires  to  make  under  this  heading  is  in  relation 
to  the  making  of  grants  for  works  of  conversion,  &c.,  pursuant  to  Section  20  of 
the  Housing  Act,  1949.  It  is  considered  that  greater  latitude  should  be  given  to 
local  authorities  in  dealing  with  applications  for  grants. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

I.  A Description  of  Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
This  heading  includes  a considerable  and  diverse  number  of  duties,  &c.,  care 

of  mothers  and  young  cMldren;  care  and  after  care;  immunisation  and  vaccination; 
provision  of  a health  visiting  service;  home  nursing  service;  domiciliary  midwifery 
service;  day  nursery;  domestic  help  and  ambulance  services.  Personal  health  and 
welfare,  except  for  the  ambulance  service  (for  which  the  County  Fire  Service  is 
responsible),  is  a service  carried  out  out  by  the  County  Council  through  a number 
of  Area  Health  Committees. 

The  staff  required  for  the  home  nursing,  domiciliary  midwifery,  and  domestic 
help  services  is  housed  in  the  Council’s  new  Town  Hall. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

The  services  under  this  heading  are  provided  by  the  County  Council,  being 
operated  centrally,  there  being  no  delegation  of  powers  whatever.  The  Council 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a service  which  should  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  County  Council  or  equivalent  first  tier  authority,  subject  to  the  comment  made 
under  Heading  II  and  IH  on  next  page. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  and  the  Disabled  Persons 

(Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  services  for  which  the  County  Council  is  the  responsible  authority  under 
the  above  heading,  include  the  provision  of  residential  accommodation  under 
Section  21  of  the  Act;  welfare  arrangements  for  diasbled  persons  (blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  crippled  persons,  &c.)  and  the  registration  of  disabled  persons  or  old  persons’ 
homes;  and  disabled  persons’  charities. 

Under  Section  31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the  Council  has  for 
some  years  contributed  towards  the  cost  of  a Meals  on  Wheels  Service  operated 
by  the  local  Woman’s  Voluntary  Services.  It  has  also  for  the  past  three  years  made 
contributions  to  the  Wood  Green  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  on  which  it 
is  represented,  and  this  Committee  is  extremely  energetic  in  providing  facilities 
for  elderly  people. 

Section  47,  and  the  National  Assistance  Amendment  Act,  1951,  relate  to  the 
removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention.  On  this, 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  Council  to  persuade  individuals  where  they  are  either 
a danger  to  themselves  or  to  other  people,  and  who  should  be  cared  for  in  a home 
or  institution,  to  agree  to  a voluntary  removal.  This  is  seldom  easy  and  requires 
a great  deal  of  time  and  patience. 

Section  50  of  the  1948  Act  requires  the  Council  to  undertake  the  burial  or 
cremation  of  any  person  who  has  died  when  it  is  known  that  no  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  the  body  are  being  made  otherwise  than  by  the  local  author- 
ity. In  ooimection  with  the  duties  under  this  section,  the  Council  has  entered  into 
a Contract  with  a local  funeral  director  to  undertake  these  burials. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

The  care  of  children  under  the  Children  Act,  1948,  is  a County  service  carried 
out  by  the  Children’s  Department  of  the  County  Council. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

This  is  a service  carried  out  by  the  County  Council — See  heading  II  and  III. 
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(f ) Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  made  to  the  Council’s  Medical  Ofiicer 
of  Health,  and  such  action  is  taken  as  appears  necessary  to  him.  The  fees  for  the 
notifications  are  paid  by  the  Council  to  the  Medical  Practitioners  quarterly. 

(g)  Health  Education 

Health  Education  is  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Council  and  the  County  Council 
and  has  always  been  a feature  of  public  health  administration  in  the  Borough. 
Use  is  made  of  the  provision  of  film  shows,  health  talks,  articles  in  the  local  press, 
the  circulation  of  the  magazine  Better  Health,  the  display  of  posters  and  leaflets 
in  the  Public  Health  Department  Area  Health  Office,  Clinics  and  Libraries,  and 
on  the  Council’s  official  notice  boards.  In  addition  special  campaigns  have  been 
held  from  time  to  time. 

The  co-operation  between  the  two  local  authorities  in  regard  to  this  service 
has  been  extremely  good. 


n and  in.  Defects,  &c. 

The  Council  considers  that  the  Ambulance  and  Mental  Health  Services  are  such 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  County  Council,  subject, 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  to  the  service  being  considerably  expanded  so  as  to  cope 
more  efficiently  with  the  increasing  demands  being  made  upon  it. 

In  respect  of  the  other  services  under  1(a)  (Powers  and  Duties  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Acts),  (d)  (Care  of  Children),  (e)  (Registration  of  Nurseries 
and  Child  Minders),  and  Ig)  (Health  Education),  the  duties  involved  are  purely  of  a 
local  character,  and  having  been  transferred  to  the  County  Council  in  1948,  have 
become  over-centralised  and  remote.  They  should,  therefore,  be  returned  to  the 
Council. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
I.  A Description  of  Present  Arrangements 
(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  then  Minister  of  Health  approved  the  ’VVood  Green  Planning  Scheme 
on  the  17th  July,  1939,  and  it  became  operative  on  the  6th  January,  1940.  The 
Scheme  covered  the  whole  of  the  Borough  and  included  detailed  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  reservation  of  lands ; streets  and  building  lines ; building  restrictions  and 
use  of  land;  general  amenity  and  convenience;  the  maintenance,  use,  alteration, 
extension  and  replacement  of  existing  buildings,  and  continuance  of  existing  use 
of  land;  and  plans,  approvals  and  appeals.  The  principal  material  date  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scheme  was  the  22nd  February,  1922.  The  Planning  Scheme  was, 
in  substantially  the  same  form,  except  for  bringing  it  up  to  date,  incorporated  in 
the  County  Development  Plan.  In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Scheme  vis-a- 
vis  the  County  Development  Plan,  it  is  felt  that  the  Scheme  was  easier  to  operate 
as  the  written  clauses  were  used  and  explained  to  applicants. 

When  the  County  Council  became  the  Local  Planning  Authority  under  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  a number  of  planning  functions  under 
Part  HI  of  the  Act  were  delegated  to  the  Council,  which  arrangement  was  the 
subject  of  a Delegation  Agreement.  Under  this  Agreement  the  County  Council 
retained  the  right  to  deal  with  “ excepted  ” applications  irrespective  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  applications.  These  “ excepted  ” applications  are  dealt  with, 
insofar  as  Wood  Green  is  concerned,  by  the  North  Area  Planning  Committee, 
which  consists  of  members  of  the  County  Council  and  representatives  from  Local 
Authorities  in  the  North  area. 
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The  Scheme  of  Delegation  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  prior  consultation 
with  the  County  Council  before  (a)  any  Statutory  Order  is  made  {e.g.  Tree  Preserva- 
tion  Order);  or  (b)  any  enforcement  notice  is  served. 

The  Council  in  common  with  the  other  county  districts  bears  its  own  cost  of 
administration. 

Under  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  1947  Act,  proposals  are  well  advanced 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  Commerce  Road  area  in  the  Borough.  The  area 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  (a)  the  Commerce  Road  Area;  and  (A)  the  Bounds 
Green  Industrial  Area. 

The  Commerce  Road  area  comprises  30*8  acres  of  mixed  residential,  industrial 
and  commercial  use.  The  Bounds  Green  Industrial  area  comprises  4-6  acres  of 
land  which  will  be  developed  in  order  to  relocate  industries  from  the  Commerce 
Road  area. 

The  proposals  were  submitted  as  Amendment  No.  2 to  the  County  Develop- 
ment Plan  early  in  1957,  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for 
approval.  A Public  Inquiry  was  held  by  the  Minister  on  the  1st  July,  1957,  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  his  decision  thereon  will  be  received  very  shortly. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949 

Under  section  35(4)  of  the  Act,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  by  the  County 
Council,  as  the  appropriate  authority,  to  exclude  this  Borough  from  the  survey 
provisions  of  the  Act  by  reason  of  it  being  fuUy  developed. 

A delegated  agreement  was  also  entered  into  between  the  two  authorities 
whereby  the  powers  under  Section  89  relating  to  the  planting  of  trees  and  treat- 
ment of  derilict  land,  were  delegated  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Council,  subject 
to  the  reservation  in  respect  of  land  abutting  on  existing  and  proposed  trunk  and 
classified  roads,  and  to  prior  consultation  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  Council  has  not  so  far  exercised  any  of  the  powers  contained  in  Sections 
39  to  50  of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  creation  of  rights  of  way  by  agreement  or  by 
compulsory  powers,  the  diversion  and  closure  of  public  footpaths  and  as  to  the 
liability  for  repair  of  public  paths. 

n and  in.  Defects,  &c. 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a defect  in  the  present  organisation 
by  reason  of  the  day-to-day  details  of  planning  being  dealt  with  by  two  authorities, 
viz: — ^the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council,  thus  leading  to  increased  costs 
by  reason  of  wasteage  of  time  and  manpower. 

Moreover,  there  is,  under  the  delegation  agreement,  a right  of  appeal  by  a 
county  district  council  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  where  a decision  of  an 
Area  Planning  Committee  differs  from  the  recommendation  of  the  district  council 
concerned  upon  the  “ excepted  ” application  for  planning  permission. 

This  procedure  is  cumbersome,  leads  to  delay  and  causes  friction,  particularly 
when  it  is  realised  that  there  are  some  members  of  the  County  Planning  Committee 
who  are,  in  effect  “ Judges  in  their  own  cause  ”,  having  also  been  members  of  the 
Area  Planning  Committee  which  made  the  original  decision. 

The  Council  submits  that  the  remedy  for  the  above  defects  is  that  it  should 
be  given  power  to  exercise  the  functions  under  Part  It  of  the  1947  Act,  in  relation 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Town  Map,  and  Part  HI  of  the  Act,  subject  to  prior 
consultation  -with  the  local  planning  authority  where  there  is  a substantial  departure 
from  the  Development  Plan. 

Another  defect  to  which  the  Council  wishes  to  refer  is  the  demolition  of  pro- 
perties, particularly  residential  dwellings,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  planning 
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permission,  it  having  been  held  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
in  1955  that  “ demolition  ” does  not  constitute  “ development  ” within  the  meanino 
of  the  1947  Act.  ® 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  residential  property  could  be  demolished  at  a time 
when  there  is  still  a serious  shortage  and,  that,  subsequently  an  application  for 
planning  permission  could  be  made  for  the  erection  of  new  premises,  other  than 
residential  property. 

This  happened  in  Wood  Green  with  a consequent  loss  of  six  houses. 

The  Council  considers  that  this  defect  should  be  remedied  by  an  amendment 
of  existing  planning  legislation  requiring  that  demolition,  where  it  is  intended 
that  there  should  be  subsequent  development,  should  necessitate  applying  for  plan- 
ning permission. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act 
1949 

In  the  view  of  its  limited  application  so  far  as  Wood  Green  is  concerned,  the 
the  Council  has  no  observations  to  offer  in  respect  of  the  present  arrangements. 


TRAFFIC 

I.  A Description  of  Present  Arrangements 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  mileage  of  public  streets  and  private  streets  in  the  Borough  is  shown  in 
the  statistics  (see  page  576). 

The  mileage  of  County  roads  within  the  Borough  in  respect  of  which  the 
Council  have  “ claimed  ” to  exercise  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair 
is  7-88  miles. 

The  High  Road,  which  is  the  most  important  County  road  in  the  Borough  is 
not  a “ claimed  ” road.  There  are  no  trunk  roads  in  Wood  Green. 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

The  lighting  of  streets  in  the  Borough  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council. 
Modernisation  of  street  lighting  was  commenced  in  1935.  All  main  roads  are  lit 
by  discharge  lamps  and  this  has  been  extended  to  local  trafHc  arteries.  Side  roads 
are  graded  off. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

This  is  a function  for  which  the  Council  is  responsible,  and  care  is  taken  to 
see  that  street  names  are  not  confusing  to  the  public  or  postal  authorities,  either 
phonetically  or  by  postal  districts.  Re-numbering  is  carried  out  if  and  when  develop- 
ment renders  it  necessary. 

(d)  Parking  Places 

The  Council,  as  the  Highway  Authority,  has  provided  streets  parking  places 
in  strategic  parts  of  the  Borough,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Road. 

This  thoroughfare^  probably  constitutes  the  best  shopping  centre  in  North 
London,  with  the  result  that  the  parking  problem  is  an  acute  one.  It  is,  however, 
kept  constantly  under  review,  minor  alterations,  one  way  streets,  and  similar 
improvements  being  introduced  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  what  is  a 
constantly  growing  problem. 
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(e)  Road  Safety 

The  Council  has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the  problem  of  road  safetv 

Additionally  there  is  a Road  Safety  Committee  which  is  a Committee  of  the 
puncil,  there  is  also  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  persons  nominated 
by  local  bodies  and  organisations  catering  for  the  welfare  of  residents. 

(f)  Bus  Shelters 

Bus  shelters  m the  Borough  have  been  provided  by  the  London  Transport 
Executive,  or  its  predecessors. 

^ WWlst  the  Council  has  statutory  powers  to  erect  bus  shelters  in  suitable  positions 

in  the  Borough,  m common  with  a number  of  other  Middlesex  County  District 
Councils  It  considers  that  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  such  shelters  is 
one  for  the  body  providmg  the  public  passenger  service,  i.e.,  the  London  Transport 
Executive. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works 

As  Wood  Green  is  a fully  buUt-up  Borough  only  two  private  streets  exist  at 
the  present  time  and  so  far  as  is  known  neither  of  these  is  likely  to  be  made  up  and 
taken  over  in  the  immediate  future. 


n and  in.  Defects,  &c. 

The  only  defects  under  this  function  relate  to  “ (a)  Construction,  Improvement 
and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges  ”. 

The  Council  submits  that  it  is  a defect  in  the  present  arrangements  that  there 
should  be  two  local  authorities  responsible  for  roads  in  the  Borough,  particularly 
as  the  Council  undertakes  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  main  part. 

The  remedy  for  such  defect  is  that  the  Council  should  take  over  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  all  roads  within  its  area, 
it  being  satisfied  that  it  is  able  to  perform  this  service  efficiently  and  economically. 

Alternatively,  if  this  is  not  conceded,  the  Council  desires  to  draw  attention 
to  the  anomalous  position  in  regard  to  the  High  Road.  Admittedly,  the  Council 
did  not  “ claim  ” it  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  considers  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  if  it  is  not  to  take 
over  classified  or  main  roads,  it  should  be  allowed  to  “ claim  ” the  High  Road, 
particularly  when  it  is  realised  that  this  thoroughfare,  under  a different  name,’ 
traverses  the  adjoining  Boroughs  of  Southgate  and  Tottenham,  where  it  is  a “ claim- 
ed ” road. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  is  uneconomic  to  have  the  County  Council 
administer  this  one  road  in  the  Borough.  Moreover,  in  the  Council’s  opinion  its 
maintenance  and  cleansing  is  not  carried  out  as  efficiently  as  it  might  be,  a state  of 
affairs  for  which  the  Council  is  often  blamed  by  members  of  the  public. 

The  Council  has  made  representations  to  the  County  Council  on  two  occasions 
recently  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  cleansing  of  the  High 
Road,  but  the  County  Council  has  not  agreed  thereto. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

I.  JOINT  STATEMENT  BY 
CERTAIN  MIDDLESEX  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
A number  of  medium-sized  local  authorities  appointed  representatives  to  consider 
whether  a joint  statement  should  be  submitted  on  their  behalf. 
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Such  a Statement  has  now  been  prepared  for  adoption  by  the  local  authorites 
concerned  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton 
on  behalf  of  those  Authorities  adopting  it. 

The  Council  desires  to  state  that  it  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  views 
and  proposals  contained  in  such  joint  statement  and  these  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Council’s  own  Outline  Statement. 

In  the  circumstances  there  may  be  duplication  under  some  headings  in  the  two 
statements,  but  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  keep  this  to  a minimum. 


2.  NEW  CIVIC  CENTRE 

As  already  stated,  the  Council  has  a new  Town  Hall  comprising  the  Council  and 
Members’  suite  and  ofBce  accommodation,  some  of  the  latter  being  leased  to  the 
County  Council.  The  building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  21st  January  last. 

The  Civic  Centre  scheme  as  a whole  comprises  three  phases,  the  above  being 
Phase  I.  Phase  II  will  be  an  Assembly  Hall,  with  an  adjoining  small  hall,  and  in- 
corporating a restaurant,  and  an  underground  car  park.  The  question  of  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  an  approach  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment will  be  under  consideration  by  the  Council  in  the  near  future.  Phase  HI  will 
comprise  a modem  PubUc  Library. 

The  Council  therefore  desires  to  emphasis  that  not  only  has  it  the  necessary 
financial  resources,  technical  staff  and  equipment  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
additional  functions  sought  in  the  preceding  pages  and  in  the  Joint  Statement,  but 
also  it  has  the  first  post-war  Town  Hall  in  Middlesex,  in  which  is  also  housed  the 
.County  Council  staff  for  some  of  those  services  (including  Registration  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages)  which  the  Council  considers  are  essentially  local  in  character 
and  therefore  are  services  which  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Council. 


STATISTICS 


Population  49,500  (Est.  1957) 

Rateable  Value £814,595 

Arsa  ■ ■ ■ . . . 1,606  acres 

Product  of  Ilf.  Rate  . . £3,210 

Number  of  Assessments ..  16,511 

(31st  March,  1958) 

General  Rate — Year  ending  31st  March,  1959. . ..  18s.  Id. 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  . . . . £16  9s.  2d. 

Mortgage  Debt  of  Corporation  at  31st  March,  1957  £2,412,116 

Number  of  Local  Government  Electors  ..  ..  36,817 

•Number  of  Parliamentary  Electors  60,559 

•(The  Wood  Green  Constituency  comprises  the  Borough 
of  Wood  Green  and  three  Wards  of  the  Borough  of 
Tottenham) 

Mileage  of  Public  Streets  and  Private  Streets  . . 40-69  miles 

Private  Streets 0-08  miles 


A.  BARNETT, 

Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor. 

Town  Hall, 

Wood  Green,  N.22. 

June,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Feltham  Urban  District  Council 


The  Council  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  connection  with  the 
Urban  District,  which  they  trust  will  illustrate  to  the  Commission  the  large  voluL  of 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  them  and  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
extremely  rapid  development  of  the  District  during  the  inter-war  years  and  in  the 
period  following  the  second  world  war : — 


1.  PETITION  FOR  CHARTER  OF  INCORPORATION 

The  Urban  District  Council  petitioned  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  grant  a Charter 
incorporating  the  District  as  a Municipal  Borough  in  September  1954  and  an 
Inquhy  was  held  into  the  Petition  in  July,  1956.  The  Council  have’not  received  a 
decision  upon  their  Petition  which  still  lies  with  the  Privy  Council. 


2.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Council  desire  to  submit  the  following  general  information  in  connection  with 
their  District : — 


Constitution  of  the  Urban  District  Council 


The  Urban  District  Council  and  Sanitary  Authority  of  Feltham  was  estabUshed 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  by  an  Order  made  by  the  Middlesex  Comity 
Council  on  the  10th  August,  1903,  and  confirmed  by  an  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  19th  December,  1903.  Its  area  was  that  of  the  Parish  of  Feltham. 

The  making  of  subsequent  Orders  by  the  Minister  of  Health  had  the  following 
effect  on  the  area  of  the  Urban  District: — 


Area  as  Constituted  on  10th  August,  1903  ..  1,790  acres 

Area  as  determined  by  the  Order  of  24th  Feb- 

bruary,  1930  5,089 

Area  as  determined  by  the  Order  of  23rd  Feh- 

bniary,  1934  4,929 

Area  as  determined  by  the  Order  of  26th  March, 

1936 4^933 

Area  as  determined  by  the  Order  of  1 1th  Feb- 

bruary,  1937  4,925 


Description  of  District 

The  population  of  the  District  is  largely  of  a permanent  residential  class  engaged 
in  local  industry  or  in  business  in  the  adjoining  towns  or  in  London.  The  development 
of  the  District  was  extremely  rapid  during  the  inter-war  years  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  will  continue  until  all  the  residential  sites  which  are  available 
have  been  used. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  only  some  eighteen  Urban  Districts  in  England 
and  Wales  with  a population  greater  than  that  of  the  Urban  District  of  Feltham, 
and  the  population  and  Rateable  Value  of  the  District  is  comparable  with  that  of 
many  Municipal  Boroughs,  and  of  a number  of  County  Boroughs. 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of  the  District : — 


1911  Census 
1931  Census 
1941  .. 

1951  Census 
1958  . . 


Number  of 
inhabitants 


9,749 

16,316 

36,620 

44,861 

50,000 


Total  Number 
of  heredita- 
ments in 
Valuation 
List  (at 
1st  April) 

4,164 

10,731 

12,150 

15,650 


Rateable  Value 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  Rateable  Value  of  the  Urban  District  during  recent  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Year  as  at  1st  April  Rateable 

Value 

£ 

1931  127,118 

1941  258,120 

1951  322,718 

1958  (after  re-assessment) 892,329 


The  following  statement  gives  an  analysis  of  the  hereditaments  in  the  District 
included  in  the  Valuation  List  as  at  1st  April,  1958 


Type  of  Hereditament 

No.  of 

hereditaments 

Rateable 

Value 

Domestic  . . 

13,926 

£ 

426,874 

Commercial 

1,128 

100,558 

Licensed  Premises 

25 

6 908 

Entertainment  and  Recreational . . 

24 

3 264 

Public  Utility  

6 

51*306 

Educational  and  Cultural 

16 

28  120 

Industrial 

119 

171,141 

Miscellaneous 

406 

104,158 

15,650 

892,329 

Electoral  Representation 

The  Urban  District  is  in  the  Feltham  Borough  Constituency,  which  also  includes 
Cranford  and  Hounslow  Heath  Wards  of  the  Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth. 
The  Constituency  was  brought  into  being  on  15th  February,  1955. 

Clerk  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Feltham  is  the  Electoral  Registra- 
tion Officer  and  the  Acting  Returning  Officer  for  Parliamentary  Elections  within  the 
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Constituency.  The  electorate  of  the  Constituency,  according  to 
1958  Register  of  Electors,  is  52,937  and  is  comprised  as  follows  :- 


579 

the  February 


Feltham  Urban  District 
Cranford  and  Hounslow  Heath  Wards  of 
Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth 


Electorate 

32,813 

20,124 


52,937 


f District  possesses  two  County  Electoral  Divisions  and  the  electorate 

TOS  L foZ7s  ® published  in  February,  1 95s! 


Feltham  North  Division 
Feltham  South  Division 


14,074 

18,765 


32,839 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


Feltham  in  the  Spelthorne  Petty  Sessional  Division,  which  comprises  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Feltham,  Starnes  and  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  part  of  the  Borough  of 
Twickenham  and  a Court  House  and  Office  accommodation  for  the  Magistrates’ 
Clerk  IS  provided  at  Hanworth  Road,  Feltham. 


Education 

The  Mddlesex  County  Council  are  the  Education  Authority  and  the  Urban  District 
IS  withm  the  area  of  the  South-West  Middlesex  Divisional  Executive  for  Education 
The  area  of  the  Executive  comprises  the  Urban  Districts  of  Feltham,  Sunbury  and 
Staines,  and  the  Offices  are  at  Ashford,  Middlesex. 

The  Executive  are  responsible  for  Youth  Services  within  the  district. 


INSANITARY  PREMISES 

The  majority  of  houses  in  the  district  are  of  modem  construction  but  the  Council 
nave  dealt  steadily  with  unfit  houses  over  a number  of  years  and  the  following 
Table  shows  the  number  which  have  been  closed  by  action  Under  the  Housing 
Acts  and  the  number  of  persons  displaced  since  1930: — 


Demolition 

Orders 

Made 

Houses 
demolished  as 
result  of 
informal 
action 

Closing 

Orders 

made 

Houses 
closed  by 
agreement 
with  owner 

Number 
of  Persons 
displaced 

265 

31 

8 

9 

932 

In  adffition,  1 1 Clearance  Orders  have  been  made  involving  a total  of  56  premises 
and  displacing  132  people. 
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HOUSING 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Council  had  provided 
1,188  dwellings  under  the  Housing  Acts  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  they  have 
erected  2,081  permanent  dwellings  and  150  prefabricated  houses. 

In  addition  the  Council  have  also  provided  by  way  of  conversion  of  an  existing 
building,  10  flats  for  old  people  at  the  David  Henry  Waring  Home,  Bedfont. 

The  Council  do  not  operate  any  scheme  whereby  assistance  is  given  to  other 
bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction  or  improvement  of 
Houses,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Middlesex  Coimty  Council  exercise 
powers  under  the  Small  Dwellings  and  the  Housing  Acts  within  the  district  for  the 
loan  of  monies  for  these  purposes. 

TOWN  PLANNING 

The  Urban  District  Council  became  Members  of  the  West  Middlesex  Joint  Town 
Harming  Committee  in  1922,  and  in  June  of  that  year  a Resolution  to  prepare  a 
Town  Planning  Scheme  for  the  whole  of  the  District  was  passed.  A Resolution  to 
plan  the  portion  of  the  former  Staines  Rural  District,  which  was  eventually  added 
to  the  Urban  District  in  1930,  was  passed  by  the  Staines  Rural  District  Council 
in  March,  1925.  A resolution  to  plan  the  Built-up  Areas  in  the  Urban  District  was 
passed  on  28th  Janauary,  1935. 

The  Urban  District  Council  engaged  Messrs.  Adams,  Thompson  and  Fry, 
and  later  Messrs.  Longstreth  Thompson,  as  Plarming  Consultants  and  the  Scheme 
prepared  by  the  latter  was  that  approved  by  the  Council  on  the  26th  October,  1936. 

The  West  Middlesex  Joint  Plarming  Committee,  which  comprises  the  Boroughs 
of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Feltham, 
Staines  and  Sunbury-on-Thames,  ultimately  appointed  Messrs.  W.  R.  Davidge 
and  Partners  as  Consultants  to  the  Committee,  and  this  arrangement  continued 
until  the  year  1948. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  became  the  Planning  Authority  under  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 

The  Cormty  Council  have  delegated  the  exercise  of  their  functions  under  Part 
III  of  the  Town  and  Coimtry  Planning  Act,  1947,  to  all  County  Districts  with  certain 
reservations. 


PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 

The  Feltham  Urban  District  Council,  with  a degree  of  financial  support  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  have  pursued  a policy  for  many  years  of  acquiring  land 
for  Open  Space  purposes  to  form  part  of  the  Green  Belt  area  surrounding  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  Greater  London  Plan  designated  Feltham  as  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  land  should  be  acquired  by  Local  Authorities  for  this  purpose. 

The  Council  own  the  freehold  of  some  107  acres  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
grounds  at  the  present  time  and  a further  194  acres  of  open  space  land  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  with  substantial  financial  contributions 
from  the  Feltham  Urban  District  Council  and  are  now  leased  to  the  Urban  District 
Council  and  managed  by  them. 

The  Council  provide  Cricket  Tables,  Football  Pitches,  Tennis  Courts,  Bowling 
Greens,  Putting  Greens,  Paddling  Pools  and  children’s  playground  equipment 
on  the  various  Recreation  Gounds  under  their  control, 

HIGHWAYS 

The  total  mileage  of  roads  in  the  Urban  District  (including  private  streets  but  ex- 
cluding service  roads)  is  57'61  miles. 
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The  Great  South  West  Road  CA  30'!  . , 

District.  It  was  completed  by  the  Middlesex  Co*^nty®CoundUnT92?“‘  f 
Trunk  Road  and  the  mam  route  from  London  to  Staiooc  v""-  ^ 

Portsmouth  and  also  to  Windsor  and  Ascot.  The  ChertLy  Arterial  Roa^ri 
(A.316)  was  completed  in  1937.  >-nertsey  Arterial  Road,  Hanworth 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  exercise  rieienotoA  „ 
roads  within  the  Urban  District. 

..■Sr  ; ,t  ss 

Council  under  an  Agency  Agreement,  as  mentioned  below:—  ^ 

Trunk  Road  under  control  of  Middlesex  County 
Council: — ■ • . . . 

Maintained  by  Middlesex  County  Council:- 


2'20  miles 


Class  I 
Class  II  . . 

Class  III ■; 

Maintained  by  District  Council  as 
County  Council : — 

Class  I 
Class  II  . . 

Class  III  . . 


6'25  miles 
0-60  „ 

3- 75  „ 

Agents  for 

4- 85  miles 
1-30  „ 
1-99  „ 


10-60  miles 


Unclassified  roads  maintained  by  Urban  District 
Council 


8-14  miles 


. . 34-5  miles 

The  mileage  of  private  streets  in  the  district  still  unadopted  is  3-75. 

Cleansing  of  the  whole  of  the  classified  roads  maintained  by  the  District  Council 
IS  undertaken  by  workmen  of  the  District  Council,  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  for  which  they  are  responsible 
by  means  of  a separate  staff  and  possess  a separate  Depot  in  the  District. 


SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

Up  to  the  late  1920’s  sanitation  in  the  Urban  District,  which  consisted  only  of  the 
Parish  of  Feltham,  was  by  pail  closet  and  cesspool. 

The  Council  received  a report  from  consultants  in  1924  regarding  the  provision 
of  sewers  in  the  district,  and  in  1928  a scheme  was  put  in  hand  which  provided  for 
a system  of  gravity  sewers  draining  to  a number  of  pumping  stations,  which  pumped 
sewage  to  a disposal  works  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  District.  The  sewers  and 
ihsposal  works  were  designed  with  a view  to  the  possibility  of  neighbouring  authori- 
ties, as  then  constituted,  discharging  into  them  by  arrangement  with  the  Council 
and,  in  fact,  the  Staines  Rural  District  Council  formulated  and  commenced  a scheme 
for  draining  the  Parish  of  Hanworth  into  the  Works. 

In  1930  the  Feltham  Urban  District  was  extended  to  include  the  Parishes  of 
Hanworth  and  Bedfont,  and  the  scheme  for  sewering  for  Hanworth  was  completed 
and  from  time  to  time  fresh  areas  were  sewered  on  the  lines  of  the  original  scheme, 
viz.,  networks  of  gravity  sewers  draining  to  pumping  stations. 

In  1932  the  West  Mddlesex  Main  Drainage  Scheme  was  completed,  and  two 
sewers  were  made  available  to  take  the  discharge  from  the  Urban  District  at  suflicient 
depth  to  allow  of  gravitation  from  any  part  of  the  district,  and  a branch  sewer 
provided  by  the  scheme  rendered  the  isposal  works  redundant.  Advantage  was 
immediately  taken  of  this  to  dispense  with  a number  of  pumping  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sewers. 
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The  West  Middlesex  Drainage  system  is  the  responsibility  of  the  West  Middlesex 
Drainage  Committee.  This  system,  through  its  purification  works  at  Mogden, 
Isleworth  deals  with  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage  from  the  whole  of  the 
Urban  District.  The  Committee  are  responsible  for  the  construction  of  main 
sewers  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage  to  the  outfall  point  at  Mogden  from  the  con- 
necting points  in  the  district. 

Plans  were  put  in  hand  in  1939  for  the  laying  of  a deep  sewer  from  the  West 
Middlesex  Sewer  to  cut  out  further  pumping  stations,  thus  reducing  running  costs, 
and  this  was  partly  constructed  when  the  outbreak  of  war  caused  the  work  to  be 
discontinued.  Additional  work  on  this  particular  scheme  has  been  carried  out  in 
recent  years  when  found  necessary. 

REFUSE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 

The  removal  of  house  refuse  is  carried  out  by  the  Council.  Dustbins  from  all  dwell- 
ing houses  in  the  district  are  emptied  weekly  by  the  Council’s  staff,  the  cost  of  renewal 
being  borne  by  the  General  Rate  Fund. 

Refuse  is  disposed  of  at  the  Council’s  tip  by  a system  of  controlled  tipping 
and  six  motor  vehicles  are  used  in  the  collection.  The  amount  of  refuse  collected 
and  tipped  is  approximately  19,600  tons  per  annum. 

From  1948  to  1954  the  Council  dealt  with  the  whole  of  the  household  refuse 
from  the  Urban  District  of  Staines,  amounting  to  approximately  7,400  tons  per 
annum. 

The  Council’s  policy  has  been  to  secure  worked  out  gravel  pits  and  to  fill  them 
with  household  refuse  in  a suitable  manner  and  to  restore  the  gravel  pits  to  proper 
use.  They  have  dealt  with  22  acres  of  land  at  Bedfont  in  this  way  and  it  has  been 
brought  into  use  for  school  playing  fields.  They  propose  to  use  the  site  of  the 
present  tip  for  Open  Space  purposes  when  it  is  filled,  and  have  made  arrangements 
with  certain  Sand  and  Gravel  Merchants  operating  in  the  District  for  tipping  in 
gravel  pits  owned  by  them,  in  the  future. 


BURIAL  GROUNDS, 

CEMETERIES  AND  CREMATORIA 

The  Council’s  Cemetery  is  situated  at  Feltham  and  a smaller  Cemetery  is  maintained 
by  them  in  the  Parish  of  East  Bedfont. 

The  average  rate  of  burials  during  the  last  ten  years  in  both  the  Cemeteries 
has  been  approximately  190  per  armum,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sufficient  land  has 
been  provided  for  burial  purposes  for  some  sixteen  years. 

The  Council  are  members  of  the  South-West  Middlesex  Crematorium  Board 
and  were  one  of  the  Local  Authorities  originally  concerned  in  its  formation  in  1944. 
The  membership  of  the  Board  has  since  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  other 
County  Districts,  so  that  it  nowincludes  (in  addition  to  the  Urban  District  of  Feltham) 
the  Boroughs  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Southall  and  Twickenham,  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Staines,  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton,  the  total  population  within  the  Board’s  area  being  approximately 
470,000.  The  Crematorium  has  been  built  on  a site  within  the  Urban  District  in 
Hounslow  Road,  Hanworth. 

MORTUARIES  AND  POST-MORTEM  ROOMS 

The  Council  provided  a mortuary  many  years  ago  at  Feltham  Cemetery  and  refrigera- 
tion equipment  sufficient  to  accommodate  six  bodies  was  installed  in  1948,  when  the 
whole  of  the  premises  were  brought  up  to  date. 
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A post-mortem  room  is  provided  and  -t  , 

placed  before  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  'r present  time 
complete  rebuilding  of  the  Mortuary  which  has  ^ scheme  for  the 

wmcft  has  been  given  approval  in  principle. 


ALLOTMENTS 


The  Council  have  seven  permanent 
of  land  and  provide  1,030  plots,  each  plot 
number  of  temporary  allotment  sites’ 


allotment  sites  which  total  78  •46'’ 
averaging  10  rods.  In  additiion  there 


acres 
are  a 


M.  W.  COUPE, 

Council  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Feltham,  Middlesex. 

June,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Friern  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 

EDUCATION 

1.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  local  education  authority  for  the  District 
The  Education  Committee  of  the  local  education  authority  have  appointed  a sub- 
committee which  is  known  as  the  Friern  Barnet  District  Education  Sub-Committee 
The  sub-committee  consists  of  seventeen  persons,  nine  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
District  Council,  four  by  the  Cotmty  Council  and  four  are  co-opted  by  the  sub- 
committee to  include  at  least  one  woman  and  one  teacher.  The  order  of  reference  and 
delegation  is  laid  down  in  a scheme  prepared  by  the  County  Council. 

2.  The  Sub-Committee  have  their  own  Clerk  and  Staff  and  the  District  Council 
have  made  office  accommodation  available  in  this  Town  Hall. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  Potters  Bar  is  the  only  other  District  in  the  County  where 
similar  conditions  exist,  the  other  Districts  being  either  within  a Divisional  Scheme 
or  Excepted  Districts. 

4.  The  District  has  one  secondary  modem  school,  nine  primary  schools  and 
four  private  schools  including  the  Friern  Barnet  Grammar  School. 

Defects. 

Remote  Control 

5.  The  main  defect  of  delegated  responsibility  as  at  present  applied  is  that  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  District  Sub-Committee  for  Friern  Barnet  schools  are 
decided  upon  elsewhere.  Considerable  discretion  is  left  in  the  locality,  but  there  are 
large  areas,  especially  in  connection  with  minor  capital  expenditure,  where  decisions 
involving  relatively  small  amounts  are  taken  only  after  the  long  passage  of  recom- 
mendations through  sub-committees  of  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee  (and 
perhaps  other  Committees)  and  the  County  Council.  The  appointment  of  heads 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  by  a joint  committee  procedure  with  the  County 
Council.  Special  items  of  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment  must  be  separately 
and  specifically  approved.  Leave  of  absense  for  teachers  cannot  be  granted  locally. 
Although  assistant  teachers  may  be  appointed  locally,  the  payment  to  them  of 
special  allowances  must  be  the  subject  of  special  recommendations. 

Uniformity 

6.  Any  deviation  from  the  standards  set  centrally — whether  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers  or  the  cleaning  of  schools— to  suit  special  conditions  in  Friern  Barnet 
must  be  argued  at  length,  often  over  many  months  and  then  with  little  or  no  success. 

Delays 

7.  Because  of  the  procedures  outlined  in  paras.  5 and  6,  considerable  delays 
are  often  caused,  even  if  the  local  recommendation  is  finally  accepted.  These 
delays  are  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with  capital  expenditure  on  building 
work. 

Duplication  of  Work 

8.  Because  of  the  procedure  of  reference  which  has  been  devised,  and  the 
system  of  controls  which  has  been  imposed,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a serious 
duplication  of  work  at  local  and  county  levels.  The  multiplicity  of  forms  and 
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TentSl  ‘Z  ZT  °n 

give  the  impression  locally  that  nnnecessary  wor\  t blgterf"^ 

Proposed  Remedies 

Con4itTee\re“toTowe^  nm  ‘‘““w  the  District  Sub- 

and  to  carry  them  out.  ^ recommendations  but  to  reach  decisions 

10.  While  not  maintaining  that  the  ni^tr.vt  r-„  , 

Borough  or  near  County  Borough  status  in  bb  Council  should  have  County 
the  scheme  of  delegation,  and  the  procedures  usS  t°”  considered  that 

For  instance,  the  appotoment  ofTeadtTf 

be  left  to  the  District  Sub-Committee  Some  ofTh^"a  schools  might 

projects  might  be  eliminated  by  a closer  working  ai^  building 

Area  Architect.  Some  of  the  main ten!  , ? a^angement  with  the  County  or 

by  the  District  Engineer  and  Surveyor  with  JZ  ™8ht  be  undertaken 

decisions  might  more  readily  be  taken  and  Inr!!™!’  Local 

if  financial  controls  were  eased.  ^ Dek^  more  free 

mean  that  eventually  free  and  responsible  local  decis^  “^tously  interpreted,  might 
within  an  agreed  “ global  ” fig,,™  r and  action  could  be  taken 

controls  anfdtrection?  expenditure  and  subject  to  a minimum  of 

Agricultural  Education 
Youth  Employment  Service 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  are  exercised  by  the  County  Educatfon  Commi- 
Fnr  Z'  Employment  Committees  have  been  appointed  the  Committee 

b" ‘^t 

15.  The  Committee  consists  of  three  Members  appointed  by  the  Countv 
SrSub  C^^  Divisional  Executive,  one  by  the  Friem  Barnet  Educa- 

the  “?  ^ year,  to  report  to 

cLm^r  r ''“P  Divisional  Executives  and  District  Sub- 

committees informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  service. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
, . Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

HeaUE  A responsible  authority  under  Part  VIII  of  the  Public 

f;::;  r Lnown  demand  for  baths,  wash-houses  and  bathing 

Places  and  accordingly  no  such  facilities  are  provided. 
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Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

18.  The  District  Council  are  the  responsible  authority  under  Part  XI  of  the  PiiMi,' 
Health  Act,  1936. 

19.  The  only  open  watercourse  of  any  importance  in  the  District  is  the  Bounds 
Green  Brook,  most  of  the  other  watercourses  or  ditches  having  been  culverted  as 
building  has  proceeded,  in  some  cases  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  District 
Council. 

(See  also  heading  “ Prevention  of  River  Pollution  ”.) 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

20.  The  District  Council  are  the  responsible  authority  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936,  and  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 

21.  The  verminous  dwelling  presents  no  problem  in  this  District  as  the  number 
of  cases  is  very  small.  Where  infestations  occur  the  occupiers  are  supplied  with 
materials  and  carry  out  disinfestation  themselves  under  the  advice  and  supervision 
of  the  public  health  staff. 

22.  The  furniture  and  effects  of  families  to  be  rehoused  by  the  District  Council 
are,  in  some  circumstances  examined  and  when  necessary  treated  in  the  process  of 
removal  by  one  of  the  specialist  disinfestation  companies. 

23.  The  Distict  Council  employ  a full-time  rodent  operative  in  connection 
with  their  duties  under  the  Prevention  of  Pests  Act,  1949.  In  addition  to  dealing 
with  specific  complaints  by  householders,  surveys  of  the  District  are  made  for  the 
detection  of  unreported  infestations,  and  treatments  of  the  District  sewers  are 
carried  out  twice  year. 

24.  The  arrangements  for  this  service  are  satisfactory  and  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  aspect  of  environmental  health. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

25.  As  Friern  Barnet  is  a mainly  residential  area  no  difficulties  arise  in  the  operation 
of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937. 

26.  As  the  District  is  within  the  East  Middlesex  Sewerage  District,  Section  90 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  makes  it  clear  that  the  County  Council 
are  an  interested  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  of  1937  and  that  they  have 
power  to  enter  into  agreements  with  owners  and  occupiers  of  trade  premises  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  trade  drainage.  Agreement  is  reached  with  the  County 
Council  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such  Agreement  and  the  proportion 
of  any  sum  payable  by  the  owner  or  occupier  to  the  County  Council. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

27.  The  District  Council  are  the  responsible  authority  under  Section  198  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

28.  By  arrangement  with  the  Local  Authority  for  the  adjoining  District,  the 
Finchley  Borough  Council,  dead  bodies  are  taken  to  the  mortuary  maintained  by 
that  Authority.  The  number  of  bodies  removed  to  the  mortuary  in  the  course  of  a 
year  is  about  twenty-five  and  an  agreed  fee  is  paid  by  the  District  Council  to  the 
Borough  Council. 

29.  The  arrangement  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  District. 
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Public  Conveniences 

30.  The  District  Council  are  the  responsible  mittin 

1936.  Ponsible  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 

31.  The  Council  have  provided  a mnHo™  i.i. 

in  the  central  part  of  the  District  and  the?ra?e“^“^  convenience  for  both  sexes 
Recreation  Grounds.  Proposals  are  in  hand  for  and 

veniences.  “ *e  provision  of  two  further  con- 

32.  The  District  Council  have  nnt 

33.  Although  the  County  roads  0 b^e-laws. 

under  a co-ordination  agreement  with  the  MidyeSx^r  ‘='aimed  ” County  roads 
of  the  County  Council  must,  by  agreement  he  nbt  ■ County  Council,  the  consent 
provided  in  or  under  any  County  road  ’ to  any  public  convenience 


Refuse  Conection  and  Disposal 

34.  The  District  Council  operate,  by  direct  labour  = o 
hon  of  house  refuse.  Salvage  is  norLlly  Sllected  at  th^ 

Salvage  is  sold  under  contract.  ^ tis  house  refuse. 

35.  Special  collections  of  trade  refuse  are  made  on  request  and  on  payment, 
ae  development  777  ow™d^  “ 

Council  on  'a7eed 

being  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  tipping  in  other  Irefs! 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

requhL7g7fcoSmt?nT?“"'  conditions 

ror.  consideration,  for  example,  in  connection  with  drainaae  sanitarv 

onvemences,  verminous  premises  and  generally  to  secure  the  abatement  of  nuisance? 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

thich7  77ri°l  exception  of  one  small  area,  sewage  from 

system  i?  si?  gravitation  sewer)  is  sewered  by  gravitation  on  the  separate 
ystem,  i.e.,  separate  sewers  for  foal  sewage  and  surface  water. 

district  maintained  with  adjoining  authorities  and  inter- 

mnnlrl?!  fif  a^eements  are  entered  into  for  the  most  economical  drainage  of 
properties  on  the  District  Boundaries. 

discharged  into  the  Bounds  Green  Brook  which  passes 
Barne?  district  and  the  Pymmes  Brook  within  the  Urban  District  of  East 
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44.  The  District  Council  have  their  own  Sewage  Disposal  Works  which  were 
extended  and  modernised  in  1937.  The  District  is,  however,  one  of  the  areas  com- 
prising the  East  Middlesex  Sewerage  District  (see  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act 
1944).  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  East 
Middlesex  Sewerage  scheme  which  is  designed  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  all  the 
constituent  authorities,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  areas  concerned. 
The  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Middlesex  County  Council  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Act,  1938,  and  work  is  now  proceeding,  the  anticipated  date  of 
completion  being  1965.  The  sewage  from  this  District  has  not  yet  been  taken  into 
the  Scheme  and  the  District  Council’s  sewage  disposal  works  are  still  operated  by  the 
District  Council  but  the  cost  is  reimbursed  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

Street  Cleansing 

45.  The  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  highways  is  carried  out  by  a direct  labour  force 
assisted  by  a Lewin  Mechanical  Sweeper  and  Collector.  Main  roads  in  shopping 
areas  are  swept  daily,  other  main  roads  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  other  roads 
once  a week.  In  shopping  areas  cleansing  is  also  carried  out  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
mornings. 

46.  The  cleansing  of  gullies  is  carried  out  by  contract,  gullies  on  district  roads 
being  cleansed  three  times  a year  and  those  on  classified  roads  four  times  a year. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

47.  The  only  burial  ground  in  the  District  is  a small  churchyard  attached  to  the 
Parish  Church.  There  are  no  cemeteries  or  crematoria  in  the  District,  the  nearest 
being: — 

Great  Northern  London  Cemetery,  New  Southgate,  N.ll. 

Highgate  Cemetery,  Swains  Lane,  N.6. 

St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  East  End  Road,  N.2. 

St.  Pancras  and  Islington  Cemetery,  East  Finchley,  N.2. 

Golders  Green  Crematorium,  Hoop  Lane,  N.W.ll. 

St.  Marylebone  Crematorium,  East  End  Road,  N.2. 

Great  Northern  Crematorium,  New  Southgate,  N.ll. 

48.  Local  authorities  in  Middlesex  have  extended  powers  to  maintain  burial 
grounds  conferred  by  Section  48  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act.  1956. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

49.  The  District  Council  own  approximately  63  acres  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds  and  the  North  Middlesex  Golf  Course  of  76-26  acres  which  is  leased  to  the 
North  Middlesex  Golf  Club  (1928)  Limited. 

50.  The  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds  provide  considerable  sports  and 
recreational  facilities  including  tennis  courts,  bowling  green,  9-hole  golf  course, 
putting  greens,  football  and  cricket  pitches,  a running  track  and  playground  for 
children. 

51.  In  allocating  pitches  perference  is  given  to  local  clubs  and  schools. 

52.  Refreshments  for  the  pubhc  are  provided  under  contract  in  two  Parks. 
There  is  a bandstand  in  one  Park  and  a series  of  six  band  concerts  have  been  arranged 
for  this  year.  Deck  chairs  are  available  and  a conservatory  has  recently  been  erected 
and  is  open  to  the  public. 

53.  In  the  Bethune  Recreation  Ground  where  the  main  recreational  facilities 
are  provided,  a pavilion  has  been  erected  recently  containing  public  conveniences^ 
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“r: caT  been  made  for  extensions 

administered  by  the  Alexandra 
The  District  Council  contributed  towards  tSpurcL^seand  maT^  residents, 

tion  tow^ds  mamtenance.  The  District  Council  appoint  one  Mererara 

have  power  to  ^d  donate 

Tr'^D^T'-Vr  ” spaceTfor°public  u^^d  recreafiom 

gardens  leased  to  and  mnageT  by  S HoM 

Associations  being  represented  on  the  District  Council’s  AllotmtirSttee 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937 

f°rind  it  necessary  to  acquire  or  lay  out  any  land 
or  buildings  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ^ ^ “ 

Prevention  of  River  PoUution 

58.  This  District  is  within  the  Lee  Catchment  Area.  The  Group  of  five  Middlesex 
authorities  are  represented  on  the  Board  by  one  Member.  Briefly,  the  func&nsTf 
the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  are—  ^ nciions  or 

Land  Drainage  Act,  1930.  Powers  to  carry  out  works  of  maintenance  and 
improvement  on  watercourses  which  are  designated  as  “ main  river  ” 

Lee  Conservancy  Acts,  1868-1938.  These  Acts  relate  only  to  ihe  River 
Lee  and  watercourses  which  are  direct  or  indirect  tributaries  of  the  River 

River  Boards  Act,  1948.  Powers  to  carry  out  measurement  and  recording 
of  rainfall  and  flow  of  rivers  and  to  obtain  information  about  discharges  thereto 
and  abstractions  therefrom. 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  PoBution)  Act,  1951.  Enforcement  of  powers  for 
prevention  of  pollution. 

Rsforence  to  the  watercourses  in  this  District  is  made  under  the  heading 
Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  ”.  No  defects  in  the  present  pro- 
cedure have  been  experienced  by  the  District  Council. 


HOUSING 
Provision  of  Houses 

60.  The  District  Council’s  housing  estates  comprise  515  houses.  593  flats  and  64 
temporary  bungalows.  132  houses  and  all  the  flats  have  been  erected  since  the  War. 
^ pre-war  houses  have  been  conveyed  to  the  occupiers  under  a Tenant  Purchase 
Schenie.  30  pre-war  houses  have  been  leased  to  tenants  for  terms  of  99  years, 
facilities  being  given  for  payment  of  premiums  over  periods  up  to  20  years. 

61.  The  District  Council  at  one  time  employed  their  own  architectural  staff 
but  more  recently,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  variety  of  design  and  layout,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  a number  of  Architects.  All  the  District  Council’s  post-war 
schemes  have  been  architect  designed.  Dwellings  are  not  erected  by  direct  labour, 

62.  Maintenance  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
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63.  Two  areas  aggregating  approximately  22  acres  in  extent  have  been  defined 
as  areas  of  comprehensive  development  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  conditions  arising  from  obsolete  development 
and  for  the  relocation  of  population  and  commercial  use.  These  proposals  are  now 
before  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government;  they  envisage  the  demoli- 
tion of  approximately  279  dwellings  and  the  erection  of  338  dwellings. 

64.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  under  Section  21  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  to  provide  temporary  accommodation  for  homeless 
persons. 

65.  The  District  Council  are  an  “ exporting  ” authority,  being  linked  with 
the  new  and  expanded  towns  shown  in  circular  No.  29/53  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  on  the  6th  May,  1953. 

66.  The  District  is  largely  built  up  and  there  are  few  if  any,' areas  of  any  appre- 
ciable size  available  for  large  scale  housing  projects.  The  District  Council  in 
association  with  the  other  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Councils  and  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  are  considering  the  possible  provision  of  a new  town  for  Middle- 
sex. 

67.  Housing  authorities  are  under  a duty  to  provide  accommodation  for 
persons,  including  old  persons,  in  housing  need.  Many  such  old  persons  also  need 
some  degree  of  care  and  attention,  often  falling  far  short  of  medical  attention. 
For  the  housing  authority^to  provide  the  requisite  care  and  attention,  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  a joint  arrangement  with  the  County  Council.  This  involves  joint 
responsibility  for  finance  and  management,  which  is  difficult  to  arrange  and  in- 
convenient to  operate  when  the  combination  is  between  a county  council  and  a 
borough  or  district  council. 

68.  The  District  Council  would  welcome  the  conferment  on  them  of  power 
to  provide  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  falling  short  of  medical  care  but  in- 
cluding the  pro-vision  of  such  services  as  cleansing  and  domestic  help.  (They  already 
have  power  under  Section  7 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  provide  meals  and  laundry.) 


Slum  Clearance 

69.  Measures  to  deal  with  the  local  problem  are  taken  by  the  District  Council 
through  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committees.  The  Public  Health  Committee 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  unfit  dwellings  and 
the  Housing  Committee  make  available  out  of  existing  resources,  or  by  new  schemes, 
replacement  units  of  housing  accommodation. 

70.  The  District  Council’s  proposals  for  dealing  with  unfit  dwellings  in  Friem 
Barnet,  prepared  in  1955,  provided  for  the  demolition’’of  76  houses  within  a period 
of  five  years.  Thirty-five  of  these  dwellings  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  by  way  of  a housing  scheme  now  under  active  consideration, 
for  a further  twenty-five  dwellings  to  be  available  for  the  rehousing  of  families 
from  unfit  houses  in  the  course  of  the  next  eighteen  months. 

71.  The  District  Council  are  also  seeking  to  deal  with  two  areas  of  obsolete 
housing,  containing  more  than  200  dwellings,  as  areas  to  be  comprehensively  re- 
developed under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act.  (Referred 
to  in  more  detail  under  the  previous  heading.) 

72.  Surveys  of  housing  conditions  which  are  a function  of  public  health  staff, 
provide  information  by  which  the  District  Council  can  keep  the  requirements  of 
the  District  in  this  aspect  of  housing  constantly  in  view. 
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Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acouisition 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses  ’ 

the  District  Council 

Act,  Section  4 of  the  Housing 

under  SectionSofthe  Act 

inrespec[of%°operty«  -‘ler  Section  4 of  the  Act 

ties  operate  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  th  ' that  adjoining  local  authori- 
County  Council  operate  a similar  scheme  througCt  fte  County^ 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 


76.  The  District  Council  are  the  resoonsible  antfinritv  fr^-r  tu  • • 
in  Sections  53  to  71  of  the  Public  Health  Art  provisions  contained 

certain  local  provisions  relating  to  buildmas’  crnita'^^u'  thereunder  and 

Council  Acts  Section  15  of  the  PublTc 

were  ^Ti9«:  rS 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

78.  The  powers  and  duties  carried  out  in  Friem  Barnet  under  the  National  Health 
Serace  Acts  include  a widely  different  number  of  functions,  e.g..  Care  of  Mothers  and 
Immunisation  and  Vaccination,  provision  of  a 
a Home  Nursing  Service,  a Domiciliary  Midwifery  Service 
H®'P  Service  and  a Day  Nursery.  These  services  are  provided  in  the  UrbM 
District  of  Fnem  Barnet  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

with^h  e®P“«Ily  built  clinic  (Holly  Park  Clinic)  is  the  centre  which  deals 
th?>?  ®1®°  provided  in  church  halls  in 

S District  (All  Saints’  Church,  Whetstone  and 

e^ch^of  th  Road).  A Medical  Officer  is  attached  for  duty  at 

There  i a^n  tTnr  “ '^'®“°rs  and  Clinic  Clerks. 

v attached  to  Holly  Park  Clinic.  The  Home  Nursing 

pomiciliary  Midwifery,  Home  Help  and  Day  Nursery  services  in  Friem  BamS 
services  operated  in  Health  Area  No.  2 of  the  County 
for  Health  Area  No.  2,  is  in  day-to-day 
ntS.®  Pi  tbese  services.  The  Area  Medical  Officer  also  happens  to  be  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  for  the  Urban  District  of  Friem  Barnet. 

80.  The  County  Council  have  divided  the  County  into  ten  areas  and  appointed 
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an  Area  (Health)  Committee  for  each  area.  Friern  Barnet  is  included  in  Area  No,  2, 
the  constitution  and  representation  being 


Friem  Barnet  Urban  District 
Southgate  Borough  . . 

Wood  Green  Borough 
Potters  Bar  Urban  District 

81.  At  least  one  of  the  Members  appointed  by  the  District  Council  must  be 
a person  nominated  by  the  District  Council  to  serve  on  the  District  Education 
Sub-Committee.  In  addition,  the  Committee  must  include  the  following  persons 
not  being  Members  of  the  County  Council  or  of  the  District  Council:— 

One  representative  of  each  appropriate  Hospital  Management  Committee. 
One  with  knowledge  and  experience  of  Home  Nursing. 


Representatives 
District  County 
Council  Council 

id 


J 


Mental  Health  Services 

82.  Mental  Health  Services  are  provided  in  Friern  Barnet  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council.  There  is  no  delegation  of  powers,  even  to  Area  Health  Committees,  the 
service  being  operated  centrally. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

83.  The  functions  of  these  Acts  are  carried  out  by  the  following  bodies 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

By  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948 

Part  n.  By  the  National  Assistance  Board. 

Parts  m and  IV.  By  the  Middlesex  County  Council  with  the  exception 
of  Sections  47  and  50. 

Section  47 — Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care 
and  attention.  By  the  District  Council.  Every  effort  is  made  to  persuade 
individuals  who  are  either  a danger  to  themselves  or  to  other  people  and 
who  should  be  cared  for  in  a home  or  institution  to  agree  to  voluntary 
removal.  This  is  seldom  an  easy  job,  taking  up  a great  deal  of  time  and 
requiring  infinite  patience. 

Section  50 — ^Burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead.  By  the  District  Council. 
The  District  Council  have  made  suitable  arrangements  with  a local  funeral 
director. 


Care  of  Children 

84.  Arrangements  for  the  care  of  children  are  carried  out  in  Friern  Barnet  by  the 
Children’s  Department  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  machinery  exists  for 
contact  between  the  Public  Health  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Area 
Children’s  Officer, 
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Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Chfld  Minders 

85.  These  duties  are  carried  out  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
86.  The  registration  of  nurseries  and  ehiM  r '-uunui. 

powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service' Acfs™*  '’ 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

the  notifications  are  paid  to  the  Medical  Practitioners®each™uart‘er!’^‘’“'‘‘® 

Health  Education 

88.  Health  ©d.ucation  in  Friem  Bam6t  carri^A  <-in+  j,..*  ..i  i.  . 

and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Health  education  hi  ^ *e  District  Council 

public  health  administration  in  Frkfn  w “ 

film  shows,  health  talks,  articles  in  the  local  nrese  th  ■ Revision  of 

Bette,  Health,  the  display  of  posters  and  leaflets Tn  the  S c Hedl‘^^ 

Area  Health  Office,  clinics  and  libraries  together 

have  been  held  from  time  to  time  ® campaigns  which 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 


Authority  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 
1947  are  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  but  from  the  “ appointed  day  ” under  the 
Act,  their  powers  and  duties  under  Part  HI  have  been  delegSed  to  District  Com^s 
subject  to  working  arrangements  laid  down  in  delegation  Igreementf 

the  cLIv  ^^6001-?''““^  appointed  a County  Planning  Committee  and  divided 
the  County  into  foui  areas  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Area  Planning  Com- 
mttee.  Each  constituent  District  Council  appoint  one  Member  to  the  Arel^fa^ffig 
Committee  and  the  County  Council  appoint  an  equal  number  of  Members. 

91.  The  working  arrangements  are: — 

Applications  for  planning  permission  to  be  sent  to  District  CouncU- 
District  Council  to  send  copy  to  County  Council; 

tion  if  “^excepted  Council  to  notify  District  Council  if  any  applica- 


Non-excepted  applications  to  be  determined  by  District  Council; 

District  Council  to  make  recommendations  to  County  Council  on  “ ex- 
cepted ” applications; 

1.  a"  Excepted  ” applications  and  recommendations  thereon  to  be  determined 
by  Area  Planning  Committee; 

Decision  of  Area  Planning  Committee  to  be  notified  to  District  Council- 

Witlnn  seven  days  of  notification  County  Council  or  District  Council  may 
give  notice  to  the  other  of  objection,  and  the  application  shall  then  stand  re- 
ferred to  County  Planning  Committee;  County  Planning  Committee  before 
reaching  deciaon  must  give  District  Council  opportunity  to  be  heard; 

Applications  relating  to  control  of  advertisements  and  applications  under 
Section  17  not  to  be  sent  to  County  Council  except  in  special  circumstances; 

Appelate  proceedings  to  be  conducted  by  District  Council  except  in 
specified  circumstances; 


Development  by  Local  Authority  or  Statutory  Undertaker  to  be  considered 
by  Area  Planning  Committee  who  will  make  recommendations  to  County 
Planning  Committee; 


For  purposes  of  uniformity  County  Council  have  prepared  standard 
conditions; 

Each  District  Council  to  pay  their  own  administrative  expenses. 
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92.  Within  the  limited  delegation  the  working  arrangements  are  satisfactory 
but  the  District  Council  consider  that  when  a Development  Plan  has  been  approved 
there  should  be  automatic  and  complete  delegation  to  District  Councils  to  deal 
with  all  applications  with  the  exception  of  those  not  in  accordance  with  the  Develon 
ment  Plan. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

93.  The  County  Council  have  delegated  to  the  District  Council  powers  under 
Section  89  of  the  Act  (Planting  of  trees  and  treatment  of  derilect  land)  subject  to 
conditions  as  to  prior  consultation  in  certain  cases.  No  occasion  has  arisen  to  oper- 
ate this  provision.  ^ 

94.  There  are  no  National  Parks  (Part  II)  or  Public  Rights  of  Way  (Part  IV) 
in  the  District.  ’ 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

95.  The  District  Council  are  a “ claiming  authority  ” under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929,  and  are  therefore  the  authority  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  all  roads  in  the  District  with  the  exception  of  the  North  Circular 
Road  which  is  a Trunk  Road  and  is  maintained  by  the  County  Council  as  Agents 
for  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  exercise  of  functions  in  relation  to  “ claimed  ” 
roads  is  subject  to  a “ co-ordination  ” agreement  between  the  District  Council 
and  the  County  Council.  This  agreement  lays  down  the  working  arrangements 
in  relation  to  estimates,  tenders,  supplies,  accounts  and  payments  and  similar 
matters. 

96.  In  addition  to  the  general  law  there  are  many  provisions  in  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Acts  relating  to  highways. 

97.  The  District  Council  consider  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  could  with 
advantage  indicate  advance  approval  of  highway  grants  for  a period  of  say  three 
years  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  well  in  advance  of  each  financial  year,  so  that  the 
District  Councils  would  have  more  time  in  which  to  formulate  their  own  estimates. 

98.  The  District  Council  also  consider  that  they  might  be  given  power  to  make 
reciprocal  arrangements  with  other  public  authorities.  For  instance,  the  District 
Council  have  facilities  available  for  maintaining,  with  greater  economy,  the  roads 
within  the  grounds  of  Friern  Hospital,  which  is  in  the  District,  if  they  had  the 
statutory  power  to  do  so. 


Street  Lighting 

99.  All  streets  in  the  District  are  lit  by  electricity,  the  suppliers  of  electricity  being 
the  Eastern  Electricity  Board.  All-night  lighting  is  in  operation  throughout  the 
whole  District. 

100.  In  1952  the  District  Council  took  over  from  the  Electricity  Board  the 
maintenance  of  street  lamps.  An  electrician  and  a street  lamp  attendant  are  engaged 
on  this  service  using  an  extending  tower  wagon.  Scouting  of  all  main  roads  is  carried 
out  nightly  and  of  residential  roads  on  alternate  nights.  This  has  resulted  in  econ- 
omies and  greater  efficiency. 

101.  Following  a survey  of  street  lighting  in  the  District  a comprehensive 
scheme  was  prepared  to  bring  the  lighting  into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  Departmental  Committee  Report  on  Street  Lighting 
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as  supplemented  by  British  Standard  «<•  r> 

Part  II.  1956.  The  scheme  provided 

vapour  lamps.  Class  III  and  other  roads  oTminor  traffic sodium 
watt  sodium  vapour  lamps  and  the  remainder  of  the  45  and  60 

Main  road  lighting  has  been  improved  accordingly  The  mher^‘o  d 
in  four  categories  according  to  the  condition  ofovi^c  ^ Placed 

part  of  the  improvement  in^these  c^gt'eTha^b^eS^^^^^^^^  ^ 

North  CircuIar^Road.'^a  trLk^roar^^^  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  lighting  the 

ferenife'oni^hSig^S^  ‘o  take  part  in  a con- 

of  Transport  to  discuss  methods  of  secnrinCT  ^ convened  by  the  Ministry 

ofstreet  lighting  on  major  traffic  routes  in  the  Londn^^  umformity  and  continuity 

to  the  formation  of  a standing 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

104,  Powers  are  contained  in  Sections  64  and  r»f  tvia  t 

Act,  1847  (incorporated  with  the  Public  Health  Act  18751  and  ^®cses 

of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  which  have  been  17, 18  and  19 

105.  Where  new  development  is  taking  place  the  name  of  the  street  and  fhn 

srerhasfot?eXS-Tet^^^^^^^^^ 

28  days’  preliminary  notice  before  serving  thrsLtufo “ 

Parking  Places 

106.  No  official  parking  places  have  been  provided  by  the  District  Council. 

o shopping  areas  service  roads  have  been  or  are  being  provided 

as  and  when  the  opportunity  arises,  and  in  approving  new  development  the'^District 
Council  endeavour  to  ensure  that  adequate  parking  space  is  provided  off  the  highway 


Road  Safety 

by  a Committee  consisting  of  six  Members 
of  the  District  Council  and  other  persons  representative  of  Transport  Police 
Education  and  local  organisations.  luuspuu,  roiice, 

109.  A part-time  Officer  acts  as  Road  Safety  Organiser. 

Comimttee  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  road  safety  matters 
ncluding  pr^aganda,  and  advise  the  District  Committee  on  matters  relating  to 
road  safety  The  Committee  arrange  child  training  schemes  including  cycle  trainin<, 
yc  mg  proficiency  tests,  lectures,  film  shows  and  demonstrations. 

111.  Their  expenditure  is  controlled  by  the  District  Council  to  whom  they 
submit  yearly  estimates.  One  half  of  the  approved  expenditure  is  reimbursed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 


’Bus  Shelters 

th^Tv''  addition  to  the  London  Transport  Executive’s  power  to  supply  ’bus  shelters’ 
the  District  Council  have  similar  powers  under  Sections  4 to  7 of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953. 
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113.  The  London  Transport  Executive  have  recently  announced  that  thei 

policy  for  the  time  being  is  to  be  confined  to  the  maintenance  and  renewal  ot 
existing  shelters  and  to  contributions  to  the  capital  cost  of  shelters  erected  bv  the 
Local  Authority  where  there  is  a trafBc  need.  ^ ° 

114.  Asa  result  of  this  decision,  the  District  Council  are  now  finding  it  uecxssarv 

to  consider  the  desirability  of  purchasing  and  erecting  sheiters  for  persons  usins 
the  Transport  Executive’s  ’buses.  ® 


Private  Street  Works 

115.  The  District  Council  have  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892  The 
mileage  of  private  streets  in  the  Districts  is  less  than  one  mile. 

116.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  enables  local  authorities  to 
carry  out  repairs  to  private  streets  the  cost  of  which  will  not  exceed  £100  if  the  local 
authority  consider  that  such  repairs  are  necessary  to  obviate  or  remove  danger  to 
any  passenger  or  vehicle. 


FINANCE 

117.  The  District  Council  note  that,  concurrently  with  the  above  services,  the 
Royal  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspect  of  finance  and  administriion 
The  District  Council  wish  to  submit  the  following  outline  observations. 

1 18.  All  financial  administration  is  centralised  in  the  Treasurer’s  Department 
which  is  responsible  to  the  Council  through  the  Finance  Committee  for  conducting 
and  controlling  the  finances  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  a code  of  financial 
regulations. 

119.  There  is  close  co-operation  with  the  Departments  responsible  for  the 
technical  administration  of  the  services  provided  by  and  delegated  to  the  District 
Council  previously  listed  and  described  in  the  evidence. 

120.  The  Department  is  organised  on  modem  lines  and  stafiing  and  organisa- 
tion and  method  are  constantly  under  review.  In  recent  years  the  fullest  use  of 
machine  and  other  modern  methods  and  equipment  has  been  made. 

121.  The  following  table  shews  the  rateable  values  &c.  and  rates  levied  for 
the  past  six  years ; — 


Year 

Rateable 

Value 

Rate  Levied  in  the  £ 

Friem  Barnet 

Average  for 
Middlesex 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1953-54 

293,388 

20 

10 

21 

7 

1954-55 

295,243 

20 

4 

21 

5 

1955-56 

298,232 

19 

10 

20 

8 

1956-57 

•435,727 

14 

_ ' 

13 

11 

1957-58 

•423,201 

16 

_ 

15 

11 

1958-59 

•426,024 

16 

2 

16 

5 

♦After  Re-valuation  operative  from  1st  April,  1956 
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shews  a lower  cost  per  head 

levied  per  Head  of  Population 


Year 


1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 


Friern 

Average  for 

Barnet 

Middlesex 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

10  15  9 

10  18  9 

10  12  5 

10  19  9 

10  6 3 

10  15  11 

10  14  3 

12  13  0 

11  8 6 

13  13  2 

11  15  0 

14  5 9 

District  Council  have  never 

insufficient  to  meet  th^  resultinTc^Ttarard  ™ 

124.  The  District  Council  have  nden.ioto  • . 
carry  out  and  to  maintain  high  standards  of  operatroTfo^theT^"-*” 

and  ClLraTs°tXLTf27MaiuafwSs  administrative 

high  standard  of  the  range  of  services  provide!  sufficient  to  maintain  the 

126.  In  this  connection  it  is  fully  realised  that  tUe  j- 

Annual  Epitome  of  Accounts  rendered  by  local  authorities  for  tKm!^  ^ 

'>■  f^ose  services 


All  local  authorities 
Friern  Barnet 


Total 

Expenditure 

£ 

534,920.000 

276,000 


Salaries  and  Wages 
Amount  % of  total 
£ expenditure 

212,600.000  40 

90,000  33 


general  observations 

Council  do  not  consider  that  there  are  major  defects  in  the  structure 
oflocal  government  in  the  Greater  London  Area.  There  is  real  criticism  a !o 

Stodfordo!!  fh  “ “ddlesex,  with  their  general  size  and 

fonc?fon;  of  too  1 ^ direct  conferment  or  delegation,  exercise  many  of  the 

sZld T J government  and  there  is  real  feeling  that  such  District  Councils 

- snouid  be  given  greater  powers. 

Area'!!  undoubtedly  a number  of  matters  in  which  the  Greater  London 

sider  11°  ^ common  interest,  but  the  District  Council  do  not  Con- 
or forThe  I ^ re-casting  of  the  local  government  structure 

T “a  PP  ® special  authority  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  Greater 

uonaon  Area.  The  interests  and  needs  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  by  no 
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means,  for  example,  similar  to  those  of  towns  in  or  near  the  Green  Belt  areas,  though 
they  may  have  certain  problems  of  a common  or  complementary  nature. 

130.  It  is  understood  that,  in  the  main,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of 
London  and  the  County  Boroughs  of  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  the  system 
of  local  governemnt  is  the  two-tier  system.  The  District  Council  consider  that  the 
two-tier  system  in  its  present  form  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is  more 
suited  to  the  Greater  London  Area  and  offers  a better  arrangement  for  co-operation 
and  consultation  than  would  a system,  for  example,  of  co-terminous  county  boroughs. 

131.  The  present  two-tier  system  should  ensure  that  there  is  the  maximum 
possible  exercise  of  functions  by  District  Councils  substantially  within  their  present 
boundaries  by  direct  conferment  and  where  there  are  functions  which  require  to  be 
exercised  over  a wider  field  than  the  County  District,  there  should  be  effective 
delegation  or  claiming  schemes  laid  down  or  provided  for  by  statute. 

132.  In  June,  1953,  the  District  Council  submitted  a Petition  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  for  a Grant  of  a Charter  Incorporating  the  Urban  District  of  Friem 
Barnet  as  a Municipal  Borough. 

133.  The  Grounds  for  the  Petition  were  in  the  following  terms: — 

“ Your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  granting  of  a Charter  of  Incorporation 
would  increase  civic  interest  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  District;  give 
encouragement  to  the  local  bodies  in  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  District; 
promote  the  status,  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  elected  representatives, 
thereby  furthering  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  District;  intensify 
the  civic  and  local  patriotism  already  existing  within  the  District  and  which  they 
regard  as  an  important  factor  in  the  realm  of  good  local  government;  and 
raise  , the  dignity  of  the  District  to  that  enjoyed  by  its  Middlesex  neighbours, 
and  to  which  it  would  appear  to  be  justly  entitled  by  its  historical  associations, 
its  enterprise  and  the  efficiency  of  its  administration.” 

134.  A Public  Inquiry  was  later  held  in  the  District  at  which  evidence  was 
given  by  many  persons  and  on  behalf  of  many  organisations  which  demonstrated 
overwhelming  enthusiasm  and  unanimous  support  for  the  District  Council’s  Petition; 
in  fact  there  was  no  opposition.  The  evidence  then  submitted  is  available  for  perusal 
by  the  Royal  Commission. 

139.  In  August,  1956,  the  District  Council  were  informed  by  H.M.  Privy 
Council  Office  that  the  Petition  had  been  deferred  “ until  it  has  been  decided  whether 
changes  affecting  your  area  will  result  from  any  re-organisation  of  local  government”. 

136.  Of  the  eleven  Petitions  decided  upon  by  H.M.  Privy  Council  at  that  time, 
nine  were  refused,  including  two  in  the  Greater  London  area  (one  of  them  in  Middle- 
sex), while  the  remaining  two,  including  that  of  Friern  Barnet,  were  deferred. 

137.  In  the  light  of  these  decisions,  the  District  Council  concluded  that  the 
case  made  out  in  their  Petition  and  at  the  Public  Inquiry  was  a sound  one.  They, 
therefore,  await  with  confidence  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission  so  that 
they  can  pursue  the  question  of  their  Petition  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation. 

138.  The  District  Council  repeat  the  invitation  already  extended  to  the  Commis- 
sion (in  a letter  dated  7th  March,  1958),  to  visit  the  area.  The  District  Council 
would  welcome  such  a visit. 


EDWARD  G.  HUBBARD, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor. 

Town  Hall, 

Friern  Barnet, 

London,  N.ll. 

May,  1958. 
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CHAPTER  I 
General 

Hayes  and  Harlington  is  an  Urban  District  in  West  Middlesex  with  a still  rising 
population  of  over  67,000.  Its  area  is  5,159  acres  and  its  increasing  rateable  value 
of  £1,057,276  gives  an  estimated  product  of  the  penny  rate  of  £4,300.  The  District 
itself  is  a Parliamentary  Borough  for  election  purposes  returning  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  it  returns  two  members  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and  is  an  Excepted  District  for  Education  purposes  and  accordingly  the  Council, 
consisting  of  24  members,  are  themselves  the  Divisional  Executive  for  Education 
for  the  District. 

The  Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  is  a combination  of  residential  and 
industrial  areas,  many  of  the  numerous  industries  being  of  national  and  international 
importance  with  London  Airport  lying  in  part  within  the  District.  It  is  important  to 
emphasise  that  Hayes  and  Harlington  is  not  a dormitory  town,  for  a large  per- 
centage of  the  people  who  live  in  the  District  also  find  their  employment  there; 
indeed  from  an  analysis  it  is  known  that  of  the  number  of  insured  population  of 
Hayes  and  Harlington  over  half  also  find  their  employment  in  the  town. 

The  Council  have  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation 
and  the  Public  Inquiry  with  regard  thereto  was  held  in  May,  1956;  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  decision  on  the  Council’s  application  and  it  is  understood  from  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  that  decisions  on  outstanding  applications  for 
Borough  Status  are  not  to  be  proceeded  with  for  the  time  being  having  regard  to 
the  present  question  of  Local  Government  Reorganisation. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Hayes  and  Harlington  together  with  nine  other 
local  authorities  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  within  the  population  range  of  50,000- 
75,000  have  joined  in  submitting  a statement  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of 
all  ten  local  authorities  to  which  they  all  subscribe. 

This  joint  statement  has  been  sent  separately  to  the  Royal  Commission  but 
included  herein  is  a copy  of  that  statement  together  with  additional  arguments  and 
submissions  in  support  and  extension  thereof  as  forming  part  of  the  complete  reply 
of  the  Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council  to  the  letter  received  from  the 
Royal  Commission  date  17th  February,  1958. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Present  Arrangements  within  the  Urban  District  of 
Hayes  and  Harlington  for  Carrying  Out  Certain  Local 
Government  Functions 

In  this  Chapter  a brief  description  is  given,  in  accordance  with  the  Commission’s 
request,  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Urban  District  of  Hayes  and  Har- 
lington for  carrying  out  the  local  government  services  (excluding  education)  whicli 
are  specified  in  paragraph  3 of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
dated  the  17th  February,  1958.  A separate  page  has  been  used  for  each  of  the  main 
functions  comprised  in  these  services  and  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  dealt 
with  is  that  given  in  Appendix  " B ” to  the  Chairman’s  letter,  i.e. ; — 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Street  Cleansing. 

Burial  Grounds. 

Cemeteries. 

Crematoria. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 


HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

Mental  Health  Services. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 
Care  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Health  Education. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949. 
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TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 
Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 


Environmental  Health 

CONTROL  OF  WATERCOURSES,  DITCHES  AND  PONDS 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Land  Drainage  Act,  1930. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

All  open  watercouses  forming  part  of  the  surface  water  drainage  system  are 
inspected  regularly  and  cleared,  cleansed  and  maintained  as  required.  Other 
ditches  and  ponds  are  inspected  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  at  re^ar  intervals, 
particularly  during  the  summer,  and  appropriate  action  taken  to  remedy  any 
unsatisfactory  condition  that  may  be  found  to  exist. 

In  appropriate  cases  action  is  taken  under  Section  262  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936  to  secure  the  piping-in  of  ditches  immediately  adjoining  proposed  new 
development. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  Middlesex  County  Council  and  British  Transport  Commission. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

(a)  The  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  rivers  authority,  are  responsible  for 
the  Yeading  Brook  and  the  River  Crane,  both  of  which  flow  through  the  Urban 
District.  They  also  are  responsible,  as  highway  authority,  for  classified  roads 
within  the  Urban  District  and  for  such  ditches  and  ponds  as  form  part  of  the  surface 
water  drainage  system  for  such  roads. 

(h)  The  British  Transport  Commission  are  responsible  for  a canal  feeder  which 
however  is  no  longer  used  for  its  original  purpose. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

DISINFESTATION  OF  PREMISES  AND  ARTICLES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

Under  the  1936  Act,  the  Council  provide  a service  for  the  eradication  of  bugs, 
fleas  &c.  from  premises  and  articles  by  liquid  or  gaseous  methods.  A service 
is  also  provided  under  the  1949  Act  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  mice  and  other 
rodents  on  land  or  premises.  Both  services  are  admimstered  by  the  Public  Health 
Department. 
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C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

DRAINAGE  OF  TRADE  PREMISES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  accept  trade  efduent  from  trade  premises  under  agreements  which 
prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  flow,  charges  for  treatment,  nature  of  the  effluent, 
&c.  The  volume  of  effluent  from  one  particular  area  recently  necessitated  the  laying 
of  relief  sewers  at  a cost  of  approximately  £39,000. 

Under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  the  County  Council  have  provided  a 
sewage  disposal  works  at  Mogden  and  laid  trunk  sewers  for  the  reception  of  soil 
sewage  from  the  individual  district  councils  in  West  Middlesex.  All  the  main  soil 
sewers  within  the  Urban  District  discharge  into  these  trunk  sewers  and  for  this 
reason  the  County  Council  are  a party  to  all  trade  effluent  agreements  relating  to  the 
reception  of  trade  effluent  from  premises  within  the  Urban  District. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

MORTUARIES  AND  POST-MORTEM  ROOMS 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  provided  a new  mortuary  in  1939. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 
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PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  have  provided  public  conveniences,  with  accommodation  for  both 
sexes  and  washing  facilities,  on  three  sites  near  the  principal  public  transport 
interchange  points  and  shopping  centres.  A further  seven  unattended  conveniences 
for  both  sexes  have  also  been  provided  in  various  recreation  grounds  and  open 
spaces. 

The  Council  have  made  bye-laws  regulating  the  use  of  these  conveniences. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

REFUSE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  collect  approximately  14,000  tons  of  refuse  each  year  from  some 
20,000  residential  and  business  premises  (including  premises  in  those  parts  of  London 
Airport  which  lie  within  the  Urban  District)  and  also,  as  required  from  industrial 
premises.  A regular  weekly  collection  service  is  maintained  with  special  arrange- 
ments for  London  Airport  and  business  premises.  Discarded  domestic  articles 
are  generally  collected  free  of  charge  either  by  the  normal  refuse  collection  service 
or  by  special  collection  when  necessary.  In  addition  unauthorised  deposits  from 
unfenced  vacant  land  adjoining  highways  are  collected  by  the  Council.  Refuse  is 
disposed  of  by  controlled  tipping  on  land  within  the  Urban  District. 

A separate  house-to-house  salvage  service,  particularly  for  the  collection  of 
kitchen  waste  and  paper,  is  provided  for  all  domestic  premises  (except  those  in  the 
rural  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the  District)  and  waste  food  containers  are 
distributed  to  householders.  Clean  paper  is  also  collected  free  from  trade  premises. 
A salvage  incentive  bonus  scheme  is  in  operation. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 
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REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS 
AND  SANITATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Housing  Acts,  1936-56. 

Factories  Acts,  1937-48. 

Shops  Act,  1950. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

An  inspectoral  service  is  provided  for  all  premises  within  the  Urban  District; 
this  involves  over  20,000  inspections  each  year.  Where  appropriate  and  necessary 
informal  or  statutory  action  is  taken. 

Maximum  grants  are  made  under  Section  47  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
towards  the  cost  of  substituting  water  closets  for  pail  closets  and  financial  assistance 
is  also  given  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  cesspools. 

Inspections  are  made,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  of  all  premises  licenced 
or  proposed  to  be  licenced  for  public  entertainment. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 


SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  1944  and  1956. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

(a)  Sewerage.  The  Urban  District  is  sewered  on  the  separate  system,  wholly  by  \ 
gravitation. 

(i)  Soil  Sewage — Local  main  sewers,  constructed  between  1930  and  1939, 
are  adequate  for  planned  development  although  minor  extensions  will  be 
required  as  development  proceeds.  By  agreement,  soil  sewage  from  the 
Borough  of  Ealing  is  received  into  the  local  main  sewers  at  three  points  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Urban  District. 

(ii)  Surface  Water  Drainage — Piped  surface  water  sewers  discharge  to  the 
Yeading  Brook,  the  River  Crane,  the  Grand  Union  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Feeder,  either  directly  or  through  intervening  natural  watercourses.  Surface 
water  is  also  received  from  the  Boroughs  of  Ealing  and  Uxbridge.  Extensive 
improvement  schemes  have  been  undertaken  during  recent  years  and  further 
work  is  proceeding  and  is  programmed.  Piped  sewers  are  regularly  inspected, 
maintained  and  cleansed  and  a small  gang  of  ditchers  is  regularly  employed 
in  clearing,  cleansing  and  maintaining  those  open  watercourses  receiving 
surface  water  drainage. 
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(i)  Sewage  Disposal.  Under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  the  County 
Council  have  constructed  trunk  sewers  in  West  Middlesex  for  the  reception  of  soil 
sewage  and  have  provided  a sewage  disposal  Works  at  Mogden  for  its  treatment.  All 
soil  sewage  from  the  Urban  District  is  discharged  into  these  trunk  soil  sewers  and 
after  treatment  at  Mogden,  the  effluent  is  discharged  into  the  River  Thames.  The 
Council  also  provide  a service  for  the  emptying  of  cesspools  and  pail  closets  although 
every  encouragement,  both  financial  and  practical,  is  given  to  property  owners  to 
improve  sanitation. 

C.  Whether  service  is  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  highway  authority,  maintain  certain  surface 
water  sewers  required  to  drain  trunk  and  classified  roads.  These  drain  either  into 
sewers  vested  in  the  District  Council  or  into  natural  watercourses  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  County  Council. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

STREET  CLEANSING 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  carry  out  the  systematic  emptying  of  street  gullies  and  cleansing 
of  streets  in  one  Class  I road  (re-classified  from  Class  III)  and  in  all  Class  III  and 
District  roads  including  unadopted  streets  which  have  been  surfaced.  Mechanical 
sweeper  collectors  are  used  and  over  56  miles  of  carriageways  are  dealt  with  in  this 
manner.  Street  orderlies  are  employed  for  the  remainder  of  the  carriageways  and 
tor  footways  and  footpaths.  Gullies  are  normally  cleansed  and  sealed  at  intervals 
of  four  months,  a combined  Cesspool  Exhauster/Gully  Emptier  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  Frost  gritting  and  snow  clearing  are  also  undertaken  when  necessary. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  highway  authority,  undertake  the  cleansing 
of  all  trunk  and  non-claimed  classified  roads  within  the  Urban  District  including 
0'33  miles  of  unclassified  roads  which  are  not  district  roads  maintainable  by  the 
District  Council. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

BURIAL  GROUNDS 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Burial  Acts,  1852-1906. 

Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884,  as  amended  by  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1887. 
Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 
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Middlesex  (Feltham,  Hayes,  Staines  and  Sunbury-on-Thames)  Confirmatin 
Order,  1940, 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  maintain  three  burial  grounds,  one  at  Harlington  Parish  Charch 
one  at  Victoria  Lane,  Harlington  and  one  at  Cherry  Lane,  Harlington.  Since  193{’ 
the  burial  ground  at  Cherry  Lane,  which  caters  for  all  denominations  has  beeii 
used  for  nearly  all  new  burials  and  subsequent  re-openings.  The  others  arensedfor 
re-openings  only. 

Grants  of  exclusive  right  of  burial  are  issued  in  respect  of  each  of  these  burial 
grounds  and  grave  maintenance  is  also  undertaken. 

C.  Whether  sevice  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  church  authorities  at  parish  churchyards  in  the  Urban  District, 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

No  information  available. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

CEMETERIES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Acts. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  power  to  provide  cemeteries  has  not  been  exercised  by  the  Council  within 
the  Urban  District. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

CREMATORIA 

A.  Enabling  Statntes 

Cremation  Act,  1902. 

South  West  Middlesex  Crematorium  Act,  1947. 

B.  Brief  decription  of  service  provided  by  Council 

This  service  is  not  provided  by  the  Council  alone,  (see  C,  D and  E below). 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  South  West  Middlesex  Crematorium  Board. 

Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 
The  Board  has  provided  a new  crematorium  at  Hanworth,  Middlesex. 
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E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  Board  was  set  up  under  Section  29  of  the  South  West  Middlesex  Crema- 
torium Act,  1947  by  the  South  West  Middlesex  Crematorium  Order,  1950  as  con- 
firmed by  Ministry  of  Health  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  (South  West  Middle- 
sex Crematorium  Board)  Act,  1950,  the  constituent  authorities  being  the  Boroughs 
of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Southall  and  Twickenham  and  the  Urban  District  Councils 
of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Staines,  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  Yiewsiey 
and  West  Drayton.  Each  constituent  authority  appoints  one  member  to  the  Board 
for  each  30,000  population  of  its  area.  The  Act  requires  that  the  constitution  shall 
be  reviewed  at  intervals  of  five  years  so  as  to  relate  membership  to  population 
and  the  first  of  these  reviews  took  place  in  1951. 


PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875  and  1925. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

Recreation  Grounds  Act,  1859. 

Commons  Acts,  1876-89. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  powers  contained  in  these  Acts  enable  a local  authority  to  provide  public 
walks  and  pleasure  grounds,  parks  and  open  spaces,  facilities  for  organised  sport, 
bandstands  and  various  buildings  ancillary  to  the  use  of  open  spaces,  and  enter- 
tainments. The  Council  have  exercised  these  powers  to  the  full,  having  provided 
480  acres  of  open  space  and  made  facilities  available  for  organised  games  of  all 
kinds  including  football,  rugby,  cricket,  tennis,  bowls,  putting,  hurling,  gaelic 
football,  archery,  cycle  polo,  hockey,  netball  and  American  football.  Eleven  chil- 
dren’s playgrounds  with  equipment  have  been  established  and  water  fountains  and 
conveniences  are  also  provided.  An  open  air  concert  parlour  and  one  bandstand 
have  been  constructed  and  are  in  regular  use  during  the  siunmer. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  the  Cranford  Park  Joint  Committee. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  Joint  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  some  148  acres 
of  open  space  known  as  Cranford  Park.  About  130  acres  of  this  Park  lie  within 
the  Urban  District. 

£.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  Committee  is  a joint  committee  of  the  Urban  District  Council  and  the 
Heston  and  Isleworth  Borough  Council,  each  council  appointing  members  on  the 
basis  of  one  representative  for  every  complete  £200,000  rateable  value.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Council  appoint  five  members  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  RECREATION  ACT,  1937 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
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B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

Under  this  Act,  which  provides  for  the  development  and  encouragement  of 
physical  training  and  recreation  and  social  activities,  the  Council  have  carried  out 
the  acquisition  and  layout  of  land,  provided  ancillary  buildings  and  equipment 
and  undertaken  the  management  of  playing  fields  and  grounds  such  as  pitches 
for  organised  team  games,  tennis  courts,  bowling  greens  and  children’s  playgrounds 
A sports  stadium  offering  full  athletic  facilities  in  accordance  with  A.A.A.  require- 
ments has  recently  been  provided,  also  a permanent  ground  and  pavilion  let  on 
lease  to  the  town’s  Cricket  Club. 

The  Council  are  desirous  of  providing  the  District  with  a covered  swimmiiig 
bath  and,  after  considerable  site  investigations,  have  decided  on  a site.  Technical 
data  and  other  information  are  being  collated  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  sketch 
plans. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

PREVENTION  OF  RIVER  POLLUTION 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

Although  the  main  provisions  of  this  Act  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  as  river  authority  for  the  area,  the  District  Council  cause  periodical 
inspections  to  be  made  of  all  watercourses  under  their  control  to  ensure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  prohibit,  without  consent  the  bringing  into  use  of  any 
new  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  trade  or  sewage  effluents  into  a stream  or  the  making 
of  any  new  discharges,  are  being  complied  with.  Contraventions  affecting  streams 
and  rivers  controlled  by  the  County  Council  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  that 
authority. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

No  information  available. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

Housing 

PROVISION  OF  HOUSES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Housing  Acts,  1936-57. 
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B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council,  as  the  housing  authority  for  the  District,  have  undertaken  sub- 
stantial development  and  plans  to  develop  further  housing  estates.  The  needs  of 
both  large  and  small  families,  and  aged  and  single  persons  requiring  self-contained 
houses,  have  all  been  catered  for,  as  houses,  flats,  maisonettes  and  aged  persons 
dwellings  have  been  erected.  Such  amenities  as  shops,  private  lock-up  garages, 
churches,  licensed  premises,  &c.  have  also  been  provided. 

A large  estate  on  the  north  east  boundary  of  the  District  is  also  being  developed 
jointly  with  the  neighbouring  local  authority,  Southall  Borough  Council.  239 
dwellings  have  been  completed  (180  by  Southall  and  59  by  this  Council)  and  a 
further  65  dwellings  are  proposed  to  be  erected  to  complete  the  estate  (24  by  Southall 
and  41  by  this  Council). 

The  houses  erected  by  the  Southall  Borough  Council  on  this  estate  are  of 
course  solely  for  their  own  applicants  and  are  not  available  to  the  residents  of  Hayes 
and  Harlin^on. 

The  Council  is  an  “ exporting  ” authority  and  the  Minister  recovers  one 
half  of  the  additional  subsidy  paid  to  “ new  towns  ” and  “ expanding  towns  ” 
under  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1949  in  respect  of  families  rehoused  from  this 
District  in  “ importing  ” areas. 

The  Council  also  assist  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  carry  out  their 
responsibility  towards  the  homeless  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  by 
allocating  one  house  to  the  County  for  this  purpose  each  year. 

Up  to  March  of  this  year  the  Council  had  erected  4,227  dwellings,  (2,129  since 
1946),  and  a further  92  are  in  the  course  or  construction.  In  addition  138  lock-up 
garages  and  22  shops  have  been  provided. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

SLUM  CLEARANCE 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  have  adopted  a five  year  Slum  Clearance  Programme  for  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Since  July,  1954,  the  Council  have  made  thirteen  Clearance 
Orders  involving  72  properties  and  two  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders  involving 
seven  properties.  Closing  Orders  have  also  been  made  in  respect  of  eight  properties 
and  Demolition  Orders  in  respect  of  a further  sixteen  properties.  In  addition,  twelve 
unfit  houses  have  been  voluntarily  closed  or  demolished. 

A further  seventeen  properties  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with  to  complete  the 
present  programme  after  which  a further  limited  number  of  unfit  houses  will  be 
referred  to  the  Council  for  action. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 
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D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  BODIES  OR  PERSONS 
TO  FACILITATE  THE  ACQUISITION, 
CONSTRUCTION  OR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOUSES 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Housing  Act,  1949. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  make  improvement  grants  for  the  modernisation  of  houses  by  the 
installation  of  modem  sanitation  &c.  or  the  conversion  of  large  houses  into  flats 
The  Council  also  guarantee  advances  made  by  Building  Societies,  &c.  to  increase 
loans  for  house  purchase  to  persons  with  only  modest  funds  available. 

A scheme  for  making  advances  under  Section  4 of  the  Act  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Minister  although  due  to  present  financial 
restrictions  it  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  County  Council  operate  a scheme  under  Section  4 of  the  Act  for  making 
advances  for  house  purchase,  construction  of  houses,  conversion  of  buildings  into 
houses  or  flats  and  the  carrying  out  of  alterations,  improvements,  enlargements 
or  repairs  to  houses.  Owing  to  present  financial  restrictions,  this  scheme  has  been 
temporarily  suspended. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  BYE-LAWS 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Acts. 

Road  Improvement  Act,  1925. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

Building  bye-laws,  covering  all  type  of  buildings,  were  made  by  the  Council 
in  1953  and  came  into  force  in  April,  1954.  These  bye-laws  are  based  on  the  Ministry’s 
revised  Model  Bye-laws  issued  in  1953. 

Bye-laws  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  were  made  in  May,  1957  and  came  into  force 
in  September,  1957  (Part  IVA— Smoke  Prevention). 

All  applications  for  building  development  are  examined  by  the  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  some  600  building  bye-law  applications  being  received  and  dealt  with 
annually.  The  Council  have  delegated  their  powers  under  the  bye-laws  to  the  Town 
Planning  Committee  and  to  its  Chairman  to  ensure  that  all  applications  are  dealt 
with  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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Building  lines  under  the  Roads  Improvement  Act,  1925  have  been  prescribed 
in  several  cases. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACTS 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  not  a function  of  urban 
district  councils. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Under  powers  delegated  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  local  health 
authority,  the  services  provided  for  this  area  under  the  Act  are  administered  by 
a local  Area  Health  Committee  covering  the  Borough  of  Uxbridge  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton.  The  services  provided  include  provision  of  health  services,  midwifery,  care 
of  mothers  and  young  children,  health  visiting,  home  nursing,  vaccination  and 
immunisation,  ambulances,  domestic  help,  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care 
and  dental  services. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  constitution  of  the  local  Area  Health  Committee  entitles  this  Council 
to  appoint  four  representatives  to  serve  on  it. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Education  Act,  1944. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  have  no  functions  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  but  the 
powers  contained  in  Sections  34  and  57  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  which  deal 
with  the  ascertainment  and  special  education  treatment  of  mentally  backward 
children  are  exercised  by  the  Council  acting  as  Divisional  Executive  for  Education 
under  powers  delegated  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  Local  Education  Au- 
thority. 
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C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  services  provided  by  the  County  Council  in  this  area  are  administered 
by  a local  Area  Health  Committee  covering  the  Borough  of  Uxbridge  and  the 
Urban  Districts  of  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton. 

E.  Representation  of  Councii  on  other  authority 

The  Council  are  entitled  to  appoint  four  representatives  to  serve  on  the  local 
Area  Health  Committee. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACTS 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

Urban  district  councils  are  not,  generally,  local  authorities  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  They  are  empowered  however  to  exercise  functions  under  Sections  47 
and  50  for  securing  the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and 
attention,  and  the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  or 
been  found  dead  and  it  appears  that  no  suitable  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the 
body  have  been  or  are  being  made. 

Assistance  is  also  given  to  the  County  Council  by  the  allocation  of  one  dwelling 
per  year  for  use  by  the  County  as  Part  HI  accommodation. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  this  Act  are  performed  by  a local 
Area  Health  Committee  under  delegated  powers.  The  Committee  covers  the  area 
of  the  Borough  of  Uxbridge  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Hayes  and  Harlington, 
Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  Council  are  entitled  to  appoint  four  representatives  to  serve  on  the  local 
Area  Health  Committee. 

THE  DISABLED  PERSONS  (EMPLOYMENT)  ACT,  1944 

A.  Enabiing  Statute 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  employ  disabled  persons  registered  under  the  Act,  the  number  so 
employed  being  well  in  excess  of  the  3 per  cent,  required  by  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Standard  Percentage)  Order,  1946.  All  relevant  records  are  maintained  and  returns 
submitted  as  and  when  requested  by  the  local  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
National  Service. 
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c.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 
Yes.  By  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Certain  powers  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Act  are  performed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  but  details  of  the  administration  of  the  duties  in 
this  District  are  not  known. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  Disablement  Advisory  Committees  have  been 
established  by  the  Minister,  that  embracing  this  Urban  District  and  surrounding 
districts  being  known  as  the  “ West  Middlesex  Disablement  Advisory  Committee 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  representation. 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,' 1933. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Children  Act,  1948  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the  adoption  of  children. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  care  of  children  under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  is  not  a function  of 
urban  district  councils. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

No  information  avalable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

REGISTRATION  OF  NURSERIES  AND  CHILD  MINDERS 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  regulation  of  nurseries  and  chiid  minders  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  is  not  a function  of  urban  district  councils. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  service  for  this  area,  which  involves  the  keeping  of  a register  of  nurseries 
and  child  minders  and  the  inspection  of  registered  premises,  is  administered 
under  powers  delegated  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  local  health  authority, 
by  a local  Area  Health  Committee  covering  the  Borough  of  Uxbridge,  and  the 
Urban  Districts  of  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton. 
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The  County  Council  have  provided  two  day  nurseries  and  three  residential 
homes  (one  for  children  under  five  years)  in  the  District. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  are  no  private  registered  nurseries  or  child  minders 
in  the  Urban  District. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  Council  are  entitled  to  appoint  four  representatives  to  serve  on  the  local 
Area  Health  Committee. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council. 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  receiving  notifications  from  medical  practi- 
tioners and  the  subsequent  submission  thereof  to  the  local  health  authority  and  the 
Registrar  General  of  all  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  within  the  District. 
In  certain  cases  e.g.  poliomyelitis,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery  and  food  poisoning, 
visits  to  the  infected  premises  are  made  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  such 
further  action  as  may  be  found  necessary  is  taken  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Cases  of  leprosy  are  notifiable  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  direct  by  the  medical  prati- 
doners  making  the  diagnosis. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  arrange  exhibitions  and  the  display  of  posters  on  notice  boards 
in  the  District,  including  posters  in  food  factories  and  factory  canteens  gener^ly. 
Posters  are  also  supplied  to  schools  and  clinics  and'  talks  and  film  shows  are  given 
to  local  organisations. 

Exhibitions  have  been  put  on  at  two  of  the  Annual  Town  Fetes  one  on 
general  public  health  matters  in  1953  and  a mobile  exhibition  on  solid  smokeless 
fuels  in  1954.  In  addition  an  exhibition  depicting  the  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Inspector  was  shown  at  the  Delegate  Conference  in  1956  and  a small  scale  exhibition 
relating  to  proposals  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the 
Delegate  Conference  held  in  1957. 

The  Council  are  fully  conscious  of  the  need  for  health  education  and  they 
propose  to  extend  their  activities  in  this  respect. 
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C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  as  local  health  authority,  have  set  up  a local 
Area  Health  Committee  covering  the  Borough  of  Uxbridge  and  the  Urban  Districts 
of  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 
This  Committee,  acting  under  delegated  powers,  provides  health  education  in 
conjunction  with  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  service,  the  immunisation  and 
vaccination  programmes  and  in  the  schools. 

E.Represeutatiou  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  Council  are  entitled  to  appoint  four  representatives  to  serve  on  the  local 
Area  Health  Committee. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947  to  1954. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  local  planning  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Acts  within  the  Urban  District,  but  under  the  County  of  Middlesex 
(Delegation  of  Planning  Functions)  Scheme,  1948,  they  have  delegated  certain 
of  their  powers  to  county  district  coimcils.  Briefly,  the  Urban  District  Council 
have  been  delegated  powers  in  relation  to  decisions  on  planning  applications 
(subject  to  the  restrictions  relating  to  special  classes  of  applications  referred  to 
in  section  D below)  conduct  of  appeals.  Section  17  determinations,  enforcement 
procedure  under  Sections  23  and  24,  tree  preservation  orders  and  building  preserva- 
tion orders  and  control  of  advertisements. 

Claims  for  compensation  under  the  Act  of  1954  as  well  as  applications  under 
Section  33  thereof  are  also  dealt  with  by  the  Council. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

As  indicated  in  section  B above,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  local 
planning  authority  for  the  area.  Although  powers  under  the  Act  of  1947  have 
been  delegated  to  district  councils,  the  County  Council  have  reserved  the  right 
to  deal  with  any  applications  for  permission  to  develop  which  (a)  are  of  parti- 
cular interest  or  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Development  Plan  (b)  are  likely  to  give 
rise  to  compensation  and  (c)  affect  any  county  or  trunk  road.  Part  H of  the  Act, 
which  deals  with  Development  Plans,  is  generally  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Council  although  extensive  consultation  with  county  district  councils  does  take 
place. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

The  County  Council  exercise  their  planning  powers  through  Area  Planning 
Committees.  The  West  Middlesex  Area  Planning  Committee  covers  the  Boroughs  of 
Acton,  Ealing,  Southall  and  Uxbridge  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Hayes  and 
20 
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Harlington,  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  and  the  constitu- 
tion  entitles  the  Council  to  appoint  one  member  to  serve  thereon. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
ACCESS  TO  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  ACT,  1949 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 

B,  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  powers  of  the  Urban  District  Council  are  confined  to  the  survey  of  rights 
of  way  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  and  the  placing  on  deposit  from  time  to  time 
of  the  various  maps  and  statements.  The  powers  of  the  County  Council  under 
Section  89  (Planting  of  Trees)  have  been  delegated  to  the  Urban  District  Council. 

A survey  of  some  70  footpaths  was  carried  out  in  this  District  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Middlesex  County  Council  (as  surveying  authority)  and  the 
Youth  Hostels  Association,  the  draft  map  and  statement  being  deposited  in  Decem- 
ber, 1953.  Since  then  objections  have  been  heard  and  amendments  made  and  the 
provisional  map  and  statement  were  deposited  in  July,  1957. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  County  Council  are  the  surveying  authority  for  rights  of  way,  their  func- 
tions being  mainly  administrative  and  consultative. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 

Traffic 

CONSTRUCTION,  IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Highway  Acts,  1835-64. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875-1936. 

Roads  Improvement  Acts  and  Road  Traffic  Acts. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts. 

Bridges  Acts,  &c.  &c. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Urban  District  Council  are  responsible  for  and  carry  out  within  the 
District : — 

(a)  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  existing  “ maintainable  ” roads 

and  bridges; 

(b)  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  bridges ; 

(c)  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  footpaths; 

(d)  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  traffic  signs,  pedestrian  crossings, 

guard  rails,  bollards,  &c. ; 

(e)  car  parks  and  street  parking  places ; 

(/)  control  and  licensing  of  street  traders; 

(g)  provision  of  street  trees  and  horticultural  features ; 

(A)  Permanent  reinstatement  of  streets  after  opening  by  public  utilities ; and 
(j)  provision  of  footway  crossings. 
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c.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 
Yes.  By  Middlesex  County  Council. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

The  County  Council  as  county  highway  authority  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction, improvement  and  maintenance  of  trunk  and  unclaimed  classified  roads 
within  the  Urban  District.  The  County  Council  have  also  accepted  responsibility  as 
highway  authority  for  0*33  miles  of  unclassified  roads  which  were  intended  to  be 
classified  but  which,  due  to  changing  circumstances,  will  not  now  be  up-graded. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  direct  representation. 


STREET  LIGHTING 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  are  the  authority  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  street  lighting  on  aU  maintainable  highways  within  the  Urban  District  including 
trunk  roads  and  classified  roads  which  are  otherwise  maintained  by  the  County 
Council  either  as  highway  authority  or  as  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation.  Where  street  lighting  has  been  provided  in  unadopted  streets, 
the  Council  have  accepted  responsibility  for  its  maintenance. 

The  Council  directly  maintain  some  3,000  street  lamps  of  which  2,835  are 
electric  and  165  gas.  Group  “ A ” lighting,  using  250  or  400  watt  mercury  vapour 
lamps,  is  provided  in  trunk  and  Class  I roads.  Group  “ B ” fighting  using  45  or  60 
watt  sodium  discharge  or  100  watt  filaments,  exists  in  district  and  other  classified 
roads.  The  erection  of  the  majority  of  Group  “ B ” installations  and  the  maintenance 
of  all  street  fighting  is  undertaken  by  direct  labour. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

NAMING  OF  STREETS  AND  NUMBERING  OF  HOUSES 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875  and  1925. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  are  the  authority  responsible  for  the  naming  of  all  streets  and 
the  allocation  of  numbers  to  premises  therein,  irrespective  of  classification. 
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C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

PARKING  PLACES 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Public  Health  Act,  1925. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  have  provided  parking  places  in  five  streets  within  the  Urban 
District  under  the  London  Traffic  (Parking  Places)  Consolidation  Regulations, 
1957.  At  the  present  time  the  Council  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  laud  for 
car  park  purposes  in  the  centre  of  the  town  under  the  provisions  of  Section  68  of  the 
Act.  Negotiations  are  also  proceeding  for  the  leasing  to  the  Cotmcil  of  other  land 
near  the  railway  station  in  the  town  centre.  Instructions  have  also  been  given  for 
comprehensive  proposals  to  be  prepared  for  the  provision  of  car  parks  in  the 
Urban  District. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

ROAD  SAFETY 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Road  Traffic  Act,  1956. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

The  Council  have  appointed  a Prevention  of  Accidents  Committee  (constituted 
in  accordance  with  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  requirements  for 
grant  purposes)  to  deal  specially  with  road  safety  matters.  A Junior  Road  Safety 
Committee,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  Committee  also  operates 
and  a part-time  Road  Safety  Organiser  has  been  appointed. 

The  Council  promote  road  safety  through  information  or  advice,  road  safety 
propaganda  and  training,  participation  in  road  safety  schemes  and  propaganda 
campaigns  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  Ro.S.P.A. 
Local  activities  such  as  safety  weeks,  training  schemes,  exhibitions,  demonstrations, 
film  shows  and  competitions  are  also  organised.  General  propaganda  is  spread 
by  leaflets,  posters  and  novelties  and  the  publication  of  road  safety  newspapers. 
A film  projector  has  been  acquired  and  a cycle  training  and  testing  ground  is  bemg 
provided.  The  Council  also  co-operate  with  other  local  authorities  in  the  London 
area  in  connection  with  the  Green  District  Scheme  and  participate  in  Junior  road 
safety  quizzes  and  competitions  held  in  adjoining  areas. 
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C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Councii  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

BUS  SHELTERS 

A.  Enabling  Statute 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Councii 

The  Council  have  adopted  a scheme  for  the  provision  of  twelve  shelters  at 
point  within  the  Urban  District  selected  by  the  Council.  The  shelters  are  of  con- 
crete cantilever  type  and  they  are  supplied  by  a firm  of  advertisers  free  of  charge 
in  consideration  of  their  right  to  post  advertisements  in  the  shelter.  So  far  eight 
shelters  have  been  erected  and  four  remain  to  be  provided  under  the  present  scheme 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

Yes.  By  London  Transport  Executive. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Some  shelters  have  been  erected  by  London  Transport  Executive  who  have  in 
addition  indicated  their  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  erection  by  the 
Council  in  cases  when  a traffic  need  is  established. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

No  representation. 

PRIVATE  STREET  WORKS 

A.  Enabling  Statutes 

Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892 
New  Streets  Acts,  1951  and  1957. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1956. 

B.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  Council 

In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to,  the  provisions  of  the  1892  Act,  the  Council 
make  up  private  streets  within  the  Urban  District  to  adoption  standard.  The 
work  includes,  as  necessary,  sewering,  levelling,  metalling,  paving  and  providing 
street  lighting.  In  relation  to  new  development,  every  effort  is  made  to  persuade 
estate  developers  to  enter  into  agreements  under  Section  146  of  the  1875  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  streets  and  sewers  to  the  Council’s  standard  specifica- 
tion. In  appropriate  cases  not  covered  by  such  an  agreement  action  is  taken  under 
the  New  Streets  Act  to  secure  payment  of  the  estimated  cost  of  street  works.  When 
making  up  streets  under  the  1892  Act  it  is  the  Council’s  policy  to  contribute, 
under  the  powers  contained  in  Section  22  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act, 
1956,  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  final  apportionment  on  premises  having  a 
flank  frontage  only  to  the  private  street. 
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Since  1945,  5-66  miles  of  private  streets  (excluding  Council  housing  develop, 
ment)  have  been  adopted.  Of  this  total,  4-4  miles  were  completed  by  private  estate 
developers  and  1-26  miles  in  12  private  streets  following  the  execution  of  street 
works  under  the  1892  Act. 

Prior  to  1939,  speculative  building  in  the  District  was  considerable  and  the 
war  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  failure  of  estate  developers  to  complete 
private  streets  to  adoption  standard.  As  a result  the  Council  have  a considerable 
number  of  unmade  streets  to  deal  with  (approximately  4-135  miles  in  37  streets) 
but  the  very  severe  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  during  the  post-war  years 
have  prevented  the  Council  from  dealing  with  these  streets  as  quickly  as  they  would 
have  liked. 

C.  Whether  service  provided  by  any  other  authority 

No. 

D.  Brief  description  of  service  provided  by  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 

E.  Representation  of  Council  on  other  authority 

Not  applicable. 


CHAPTER  III 

Arguments  in  Support  of  the  Two-Tier  System  of  Local 
Government  in  a Conurbation 

GENERAL 

1.  In  considering  the  question  of  reorganisation  of  local  government,  particularly 
with  regard  to  an  area  such  as  Greater  London  with  its  heavy  population  and 
dense  development,  it  is  submitted  that  the  problem  of  local  government  can  be 
approached  in  two  ways : — 

(a)  purely  as  a provider  of  services,  or 

(b)  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  local  people. 

2.  The  approach  in  (a)  above,  is  mechanical  only  and,  if  accepted,  there  would 
be  no  particular  virtue  in  any  local  authority;  on  the  other  hand  the  approach  in  (5) 
is  inherent  in  the  idea  that  the  people  should  govern  themselves  and  not  be  subject  to 
qualified  administrators  only. 

3.  Today  a great  deal  is  expected  of  local  government  and  its  organisation  can  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  single-tier  authority  or  by  the  operation  of  the  two-tier  system. 
In  order  to  command  the  necessary  resources,  a single-tier  authority  must  of  course 
act  for  an  area  having  a very  large  population  and  electorate,  which  has  as  an  imme- 
diate consequence  the  great  disadvantage  of  remoteness  from  the  electorate  and  the 
possibility  of  the  elected  representative  not  knowing  his  area  intimately.  Further, 
it  is  considered  that  full  efficiency  can  only  be  obtained  in  elected  local  bodies  if 
they  keep  in  touch  with  the  electors  and  it  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  issue  to 
remember  that  to  create  a single  purpose  unit  effectively  covering  all  services  would 
bring  into  existence  a body,  because  of  its  size,  remote  from  the  electorate.  Thus 
inevitably  the  work  of  the  one-tier  authority  in  all  but  the  smallest  of  the  county 
boroughs  involves  remoteness  of  the  elected  from  the  electorate. 

4.  Equally  it  is  true  of  a county  council  with  the  added  disadvantage  that  the 
County  Hall  is  geographically  and  in  spirit  even  more  distant  from  the  electorate 
and  the  tendency  of  councillors  in  large  units  to  be  cognisant  only  of  those  matters 
dealt  with  by  the  Committees  of  which  they  are  members  is  even  further  increased; 
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few  indeed  are  able  to  have  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  work  of  their  local 
authority.  In  addition  this  geographical  remoteness  of  County  Hall  from  many 
parts  of  the  County  with  its  effect  on  time  involved  on  travelling  and  the  times  of 
meetings  restricts  the  field  of  possible  candidates  for  membership;  the  numbers  of 
people  who  can  afford  to  lose  so  much  of  their  working  day  is  very  limited  indeed. 

5.  In  a heavily  built  up  and  vast  area  such  as  Greater  London  certain  aspects 
of  the  services  necessary  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public  cannot  be  considered 
as  reserved  to  single-tier  authorities  alone.  There  are  services  which  of  their  very 
nature  must  be  dealt  with  over  a wide  area,  e.g,  police,  fire  brigades,  ambulance 
service  and  certairi  aspects  of  education  and  planning.  The  single-tier  authority 
could  not  work  in  isolation  but  would  need  to  enter  into  agreements  with  its  neigh- 
bours in  order  to  operate  a service  which  naturally  overrides  local  boundaries. 

6.  It  is  submitted  therefore  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  reorganisation 
particularly  in  the  conurbation,  is  generally  that  the  two-tier  system  should  operate, 
provided  always  that  the  second-tier  authority  should  have  as  many  powers  as 
possible,  with  the  first-tier  authority  being  responsible  for  the  remainder.  Thus 
the  local  authority,  “ on  the  ground  ” as  it  were,  should  be  responsible  for  the 
functions  with  which  the  general  body  of  the  electorate  are  most  directly  connected 
whilst  the  first-tier  authority  should  be  responsible  for  such  matters  as  e.g.  the 
general  Development  Plan  in  town  planning  matters. 

7.  Much  of  the  present  dissatisfaction  of  local  authorities  can  be  regarded  as 
largely  due  to  the  practice  of  Whitehall  granting  more  powers  to  the  counties  and 
county  boroughs  irrespective  of  size  or  resources  whilst  non-county  boroughs  and 
district  councils,  notwithstanding  size  and  ability  have  had  powers  taken  away  in 
many  cases.  As  population  increases  and  social  services  develop  and  multiply  and  as 
Parliament  seems  in  the  recent  past  to  prefer  the  county  council  or  the  county 
borough,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  create  a bureaucratic  organisation.  The 
elector  has  no  satisfaction  when  his  complaint  or  troubles  are  dealt  with  by  an 
unknown  or  almost  unknown  body  of  councillors  and  it  certainly  is  not  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  of  direct  or  personal  responsibility  to  set  up  an  authority 
governing  too  large  a population  and  area  for  personal  knowledge  and  then  to  say 
that  some  of  these  powers  should  be  exercised  by  subordinate  organisations  e.g. 
delegation  of  power  to  district  councils  but  bound  around  with  multifarious  re- 
strictions so  that  real  responsibility  and  exercise  of  powers  is  illusory,  one  is  likely  to 
be  as  suspect  as  the  other. 

8.  It  is  therefore  submitted,  having  regard  to  the  general  problems  referred  to 
and  on  the  basis  that  local  government  is  to  be  preserved  from  being  purely  or  mainly 
a bureaucratic  purveyor  of  services,  that  the  ideal  medium  is  the  middle  size 
authority  upon  which  would  be  placed  most  of  the  existing  powers  i.e.  the  second-tier 
authorities  should  be  of  a “ most  purpose  ” character  but  with  another  or  first-tier 
authority,  responsible  for  a very  much  larger  area  determined  geographically  or  on  an 
assessment  of  the  resources  of  the  larger  area,  to  deal  with  the  wider  aspects  of 
certain  services  such  as  have  already  been  referred  to.  However  the  first-tier  au- 
thorities may  be  determined,  those  authorities  should  have  much  less  to  do  than  the 
present  county  councils  whereas  the  second-tier  authorities  should  have  much  more 
power  conferred  upon  them  directly. 

9.  So  far  as  the  county  borough  is  concerned  the  reasons  for  obtaining  such 
status,  in  addition  to  alleged  greater  efficiency  will  bear  restatement,  they  are  largely 
finance  and  prestige;  it  is  understandable  and  very  human  that  the  things  necessary 
for  the  borough  or  urban  district  having  been  provided,  the  ratepayers  and  the 
councils  dislike  having  to  pay  through  the  county  precept  towards  improving 
districts  outside  their  own  boundaries  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  control  all 
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services  without  having  to  share  it  with  the  county  council  which  contains  repre- 
sentatives from  other  districts. 

10.  In  answer  to  this  natural  desire  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  “ most  purpose  ” 
authorities  are  brought  into  being,  the  prestige  motive  would  be  largely  satisfied 
for  such  a new  authority  would  be  autonomous  to  a far  greater  extent  than  a non- 
county borough  or  urban  district  of  today.  At  the  same  time  there  would  continue  to 
exist  a certain  obligation  to  help  in  providing  certain  services  for  less  wealthy 
neighbouring  authorities. 

11.  The  result  would  therefore  be  a first- tier  authority  corresponding  to  the 
county  council  but  with  fewer  functions  than  at  present  i.e.  limited  to  those  which 
require  a wide  area  if  efficiency  is  to  be  secured,  with  the  second-tier  authority  of 
greater  autonomy  and  with  wider  powers.  The  elector  would  have  reasonable  and 
personal  contact  with  the  persons  who  represent  him  and  would  see  them  carrying  out 
a greater  number  of  functions.  Economy  of  administration  and  the  direct  contact 
would  result  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  present  difficulties  and  encourage  greater 
interest  from  the  electorate. 

12.  In  local  government  the  exercise  of  powers  and  the  administration  of  services 
give  benefits  but  it  can  also  be  regarded  as  causing  detriment  in  different  cases  to 
different  bodies  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  essential  that  at  all  times  those  who  suffer  shall 
have  the  means  of  being  heard.  If  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  provision  of 
services  and  benefits  only,  then  efficiency  in  the  democratic  sense  would  suffer  and 
it  will  suffer  further  if  both  those  who  expect  benefits  and  those  who  are  detrimentally 
affected  in  the  giving  of  those  benefits  cannot  make  their  wishes  and  protests  felt 
directly  by  the  authority  in  control.  It  immediately  follows  that  the  local  authority 
should  be  able  to  carry  out  a reasonable  proportion  of  its  work  with  its  own  re- 
sources but  without  growing  too  remote  from  those  affected  by  its  activities. 

13.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  whilst  it  is  often  argued  that  some 
authorities  are  too  small  for  efficiency  it  is  also  clear  that  there  are  also  authorities 
which  are  too  large  and  lose  democratic  efficiency  by  the  council  having  too  small 
a personal  acquaintance  of  the  problems  before  them  and  if  the  local  councillors 
are  too  little  known  as  individuals  to  the  constituents  a local  bureaucracy  often  is 
the  result. 

14.  It  is  submitted  therefore  that  the  distribution  of  functions  should  be  that  the 
main  body  of  responsibilities  in  local  governement  should  be  given  to  the  councils  of 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  as  at  present,  whereas  the  first-tier  authority  should 
in  general  be  left  with  supervisory  rather  than  directly  executive  functions,  but 
retain  matters,  e.g.  fire  brigades,  ambulance  service  which  need  the  larger  area  in 
their  administration  and  execution. 

GREATER  LONDON—MIDDLESEX 

15.  Middlesex  is  a particular  case  in  that  it  is  the  only  county  outside  the  County 
of  London  which  is  completely  urbanised  and  in  which  there  is  no  rural  district.  The 
authorities  contain  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country  and  even  the  smallest  are 
larger  in  population  and  rateable  value  than  the  majority  of  district  councils  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  against  the  single-tier  authority 
system  in  a conurbation  such  as  Greater  London,  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  if  a 
county  borough  were  permitted  to  exist  in  Middlesex  it  would  in  effect  mean  the 
destruction  and  elimination  of  the  county  council,  indeed  this  has  been  recognised 
from  time  to  time  in  government  legislation,  e.g.  Local  Government  Boundary 
Commission  Act,  1945. 

16.  In  Middlesex  it  is  suggested  that  the  first-tier  authority,  responsible  to  a 
much  more  limited  degree  than  is  the  position  at  present,  should  be  of  an  area  not 
larger  then  the  present  county  which  is  considered  to  be  suitable  for  the  provision 
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Of  the  particular  functions  which  require  a wide  area  in  their  operation  It  has  a 

“»■  - * 

■ -t  'Linrt  n"f  P°  Government  Boundary  Commission, 

in  Its  Report  of  1946  at  P 13,  drew  attention  to  a suggested  solution  to  the  problem 
of  a conurbation  i.e.  the  Manchester  area.  The  suggestion  was  that  a county  area 
almost  wholly  urban  in  character  should  be  created  within  which  all  existing  county 
boroughs  should  relinquish  their  status  as  county  boroughs.  The  new  county  area 
would  be  relatively  small  in  area  but  with  a large  population  and  rateable  ™lue 
By  such  means  It  was  argued  that  county  district  government,  with  local  interest 
peculiar  to  such  government,  could  be  maintained  but  which  at  the  same  time 
ensured  a strong  unit  for  certain  major  local  government  services  which  must  of 
necessity  be  provided  over  an  area  far  wider  than  that  of  any  district  council  or 
county  borough  council. 

18.  The  Commission  indeed  made  reference  to  the  County  of  Middlesex  in 
connection  with  the  suggestion  oulined  above,  it  is  a county  area  of  a size,  population 
and  rateable  value  referred  to  in  the  suggested  solution,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  be 
maintained  subject  to  adjustment  as  to  certain  functions  referred  to  in  this  state- 
ment. 


19.  It  IS  also  interesting  to  note  the  major  recommendations  as  to  division  of 
functions  inade  by  the  Local  Government  Boundary  Commission  as  set  out  in  their 
Report  of  1947  at  P.  41  and  sequence,  referring  to  “ new  counties  ”,  “ new  county 
boroughs  and  districts  ”. 

20.  In  the  case  of  the  two-tier  “new  county  ”,  the  second-tier  authority  of  a 
population  of  60,000  or  more  was  to  receive  by  direct  conferment  far  greater  powers 
than  such  an  authority  now  possesses;  in  the  case  of  authorities  below  that  popula- 
tion figure  opportunity  again  was  given  for  the  exercise  of  greater  powers  according 
to  the  ability  and  resources  of  the  particular  second-tier  authority. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Joint  Statement  submitted  separately  on  behalf  of  Ten 
“ Medium-Sized  ” County  District  Councils  in  Middlesex 

1.  Paiticulars  of  the  areas  of  the  authorities  submitting  this  statement  (which  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  are  referred  to  hereafter  as  “ the  group  ”).  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  II  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  each  have  a population  between 
49,000  and  76,000.  These  authorities  first  agreed  to  meet  together  to  discuss  local 
government  reorganisation  before  the  issue  of  the  White  Paper  on  the  Functions  of 
County  Councils  and  County  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  (Cmnd.  161) 
which  introduced  a population  figure  of  60,000  as  a dividing  line  for  certain  purposes. 
Nevertheless  the  group  have  found  as  a result  of  their  discussions  that  they  share 
views  which  they  feel  they  can  usefully  submit  to  the  Commission  in  one  document. 

2.  The  figures  of  population  in  column  2 of  Appendix  II  indicate  that,  by  this 
standard,  the  group  may,  in  comparison  with  other  the  authorities  in  Middlesex,  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  “medium  sized”  authorities.  By  the  standards  indicated  in 
columns  3 and  4 however  they  can  claim  to  possess  financial  resources  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  many  towns  with  much  larger  populations.  This  they  submit,  is  a most 
important  point  in  considering  the  local  government  functions  which  they  are 
capable  of  undertaking. 

3.  Of  the  functions  listed  in  Appendix  B to  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission’s letter  of  17th  February,  1958,  the  following  functions  are  now  being  satis- 
factorily administered  by  borough  and  urban  district  councils  (hereinafter  referred 
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m as  “ local  councils  ”)  in  their  own  right.  The  group  accordingly  suggest  that 
Sese  Lctions  should  remain  the  responsibility  of  local  councils. 

Environmental  Health  , t.  j 

Baths.  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places  Ditches  and  Ponds  (but  not 
watercour  es  which  come  within  powers  of  Middlesex  County  Council  under 
Their  1944  Act,  Part  V in  which  “ stream  ” includes  watercourse  by  virtue 

of  S.  139(2)(a)).  , j , 

Disinfection  of  Pretmses  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

Street  Cleansing. 

Drainage  other  than  Main  Drainage. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Powers  and  DutieTunder  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 


Housing 


Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance. 

Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to 
tion  or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws. 


facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construc- 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare  a * m/to  a 

Powers  and  duties  under  Section  47  of  National  Assistance  Act  IMS  and 
NaS  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act, 

of  oersons  in  need  of  care  and  attention),  under  S.50  of  National  Assistance 
Act  1948  (Burial  or  Gemation  of  the  Dead)  and  imder  S.  31  of  National 
Assistance  Act  1948  (Contributions  to  Old  Peoples  Welfare).  The  poup 
TTso  S to  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  thatS.  31  of  National  Assistant 
Act  1948  should  be  extended  so  that  in  addition  to  making  contnbuhons 
™lUary  organisations  local  councils  may  themselves  provide  recreation  and 

meals  for  old  people. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Powers  and  duties  under  Sections  39-50  of  National  ^ 
the  Countryside  Act,  1949  (Creation,  Diversion,  Closure  and  Repair  of  Pub 

Paths). 


Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance 
and  Non-County  Bridges. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 
Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 


of  Non-County  Roads 
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4.  Before  dealing  with  other  functions  the  group  wish  to  refer  to  two  general 
matters  whdch  they  regard  as  of  ^eat  importance.  The  first  is  the  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  deprive  local  councils  of  some  of  their  most  important  functions 
despite  the  fact  that,  as  stated  in  paragraph  6 of  the  White  Paper  on  Functions, 
" these  councils  are  necessarily  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  they  serve  than 
county  councils  can  be  . The  objections  to  this  tendency  have  been  advanced  too 
often  to  need  repetition,  and  the  subject  is  mentioned  here  only  to  emphasise  that 
the  group  regard  the  situation  which  it  has  brought  about  as  a major  defect  in  local 
government.  The  second  is  the  familiar  complaint  of  most  local  councils  to  whom 
powers  are  delegated  that  they  find  either  the  terms  of  delegation,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  operated,  or  both,  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  following  are  briefly 
the  main  defects  of  delegation : — 

(1)  Remoteness  of  overall  financial  and  broad  policy  control  by  the  county 
council. 

(2)  Duplication  of  work  by  members  and  officers  of  county  and  local 
councils. 

(3)  Delays  in  administration. 

(4)  Extra  cost  of  administration. 

(5)  Friction  between  county  and  local  councils. 

(6)  Staff  have  to  serve  two  masters. 

(7)  Local  council’s  liaison  with  Government  Departments  is  indirect. 

(8)  Interference  in  matters  of  detail  by  the  county  council. 

(9)  Confusion  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  public. 

5.  In  putting  forward  the  proposals  submitted  below  the  group  have  had  these 
two  matters  very  much  in  mind.  In  their  view  they  are  defects  in  the  local  govern- 
ment system  which  ought  to  be  removed,  but  they  believe  this  can  be  done  in  Middle- 
sex without  any  radical  alteration  in  general  organisation. 

6.  As  regards  the  proposal  to  differentiate  over  delegation  and  direct  con- 
ferment of  services  between  authorities  having  populations  of  above  or  below  60,000 
introduced  in  the  White  Paper  the  group  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  paragraphs  12  and  13  of  the  Report  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions on  Local  Government  Reorganisation  issued  in  June,  1957  which  are  repro- 
duced in  Appendix  III.  Moreover,  as  stated  in  paragraph  2,  financial  resources 
are  a most  important  factor.  The  group  suggest,  therefore,  that  a local  council 
having  the  necessary  financial  resources  might  be  allowed  to  assume  the  functions 
of  the  larger  authorities  even  though  its  population  does  not  reach  the  figure  which 
is  accepted  as  entitling  it  to  such  functions  as  of  right. 

7.  Having  endeavoured  to  give  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  the  group 
desire  to  inform  the  Commission  that  they: — 

(а)  Consider  that  a “ two-tier  ” system  of  local  government  is  appropriate 
to  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  are  accordingly  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
any  county  borough  or  other  “ all-purpose  ” authority  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  that  County. 

(б)  Are  of  the  opinion  that  the  area  of  the  “ top-tier  ” authority  having 
jurisdiction  over  Middlesex  should  not  be  larger  than  the  present  County 
of  Middlesex; 

(c)  Agree  that,  subject  to  the  area  of  the  “ top-tier  ” authority  correspond- 
ing substantially  to  the  present  County  of  Middlesex,  the  alterations  in  the 
distribution  of  powers  and  functions  suggested  in  Appendix  I of  this  statement 
should  be  made; 

(d)  Believe  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  of  sufficient  size  and  has 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  enable  it  to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
which  the  group  propose  should  be  directly  conferred  upon  “ second-tier  ” 
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authorities,  and  accordingly  consider  that  no  amalgamation  of  their  respective 
areas  with  any  other,  and  no  substantial  adjustment  of  their  boundaries  is 
required; 

(e)  Believe  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  of  the  appropriate  size  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  its  ratepayers,  thus  making  for  effective  local  govern- 
ment and  a sense  of  corporate  unity  and  responsibility  which  tends  to  be  lost 
in  larger  areas ; 

(/)  Realise  that  the  redistribution  of  powers  and  duties  as  suggested  will 
necessitate  the  redistribution  of  Government  grants  and  other  appropriate 
financial  adjustments; 

(g)  Are  of  the  opinion  that,  after  the  contemplated  reorganisation  all 
“ second-tier  ” authorities  in  Middlesex  should  be  entrusted  with  the  same 
powers  and  duties,  so  that  the  pattern  of  administration  may  be  uniform 
throughout  the  County;  and  that,  for  the  reason  indicated  in  paragraph  2 
above,  these  powers  and  duties  should  be  of  a wider  nature  than  those  conferred 
upon  such  authorities  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

APPENDIX  I 

Proposed  Alterations  in  the  Distribution  of  Functions 
Education.  The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  have  approved  a report 
dealing  with  the  defects  in  the  present  distribution  of  education  functions  and 
making  new  proposals.  The  group  understand  that  the  Association  will  be  sub- 
mitting evidence  to  the  Commission  to  the  same  effect  and  wish  to  record  their 
entire  agreement  with  the  Association’s  views. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare.  Before  the  passing  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946  local  councils  were  directly  responsible  for  many  health  functions.  When 
these  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  set 
up  ten  area  sub-committees  of  the  County  health  committee  on  which  representatives 
of  local  councils  were  invited  to  serve.  Although  certain  powers  were  delegated  to 
these  sub-committees,  the  arrangement  is  not  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  the  local  councils  and  indeed  their  representatives  on  the  area  committees  do  not 
find  the  work  which  these  committees  are  allowed  to  do  of  sufficient  interest  or 
importance  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  involved. 

The  personal  health  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts  include  such  services  as  care  of  mothers  and  young  children,  midwifery, 
health  visiting,  vaccination  and  immunisation,  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after 
care  and  domestic  help  which,  of  their  nature,  are  best  administered  by  local  councils 
who  are  closer  in  touch  with  the  public  and  whose  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have 
the  most  complete  and  direct  information  as  to  the  needs  of  these  services  in  their 
areas.  On  the  other  hand  ambulances  are  more  economically  provided  by  an  author- 
ity  covering  a larger  area  than  those  of  any  of  the  local  councils  and  the  mental 
health  services  necessitate  resources  larger  than  the  local  councils  can  individually 
command.  Hence  the  group  suggest  that  all  personal  health  functions,  including 
health  education,  be  conferred  directly  on  local  councils,  except  ambulances  and 
mental  health  which  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 

The  group  also  wish  to  suggest  that  the  power  under  S.  21  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948  to  provide  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by 
reason  of  age,  infirmity  or  any  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention 
which  is  not  otherwise  available  to  them  should  be  exercisable  by  local  councils 
concurrently  with  county  councils  so  as  to  enable  the  former  (who  are  already, 
as  housing  authorities,  responsible  for  rehousing  old  people  in  housing  need)  to 
provide  care  and  attention  such  as  domestic  help.  By  this  means,  old  people  who 
do  not  need  actual  medical  care  may  be  enabled  by  the  local  council  to  continue 
to  live  independent  lives. 
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Town  and  Country  Planning.  When  the  Middlesex  County  Council  became  the 
planning  authority  a scheme  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  councils 
whereby  many  planning  functions  were  delegated  to  them.  The  scheme  originally 
provided  that  their  approved  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  delegated 
functions  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  County  Council  but  was  subsequently 
amended  so  that  each  local  council  should  defray  its  own  expenses.  This  is  a much 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  which  the  group  consider  should  be  adopted  in  all 
delegation  schemes  unless  there  is  good  cause  not  to  do  so. 

Under  this  scheme,  applications  for  planning  permission  are  dealt  with  by  the 
local  council  in  the  first  instance  but  may  be  taken  out  of  their  jurisdiction  at  the 
instance  of  the  County  Council  in  certain  circumstances. 

While  the  County  Development  Plan  was  being  prepared  this  scheme  worked 
reasonably  well,  but  now  that  the  Plan  is  in  force  the  group  propose  that  wider 
powers  should  be  given  to  local  councils  and  the  present  practice  of  “ excepting  ” 
applications  from  their  consideration  on  purely  technical  grounds  irrespective  of 
their  importance  should  be  discontinued. 

The  delegation  scheme  provided  that  “ excepted  ” applications  should  be 
dealt  with  by  an  area  planning  committee,  three  of  which  were  set  up  for  the  whole 
County.  The  area  covered  by  these  committees  is  necessarily  so  large  that  few  of 
their  members  can  be  expected  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  most  of  the 
premises  the  subject  of  the  applications  which  come  before  them  and  the  group 
suggests  that  this  in  itself  is  a strong  argument  for  giving  local  councils  power  to 
deal  with  these  applications. 

The  group  therefore  propose  that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  be  the 
statutory  planning  authority  but  that  all  planning  functions  under  Part  III  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  should  be  exercised  by  local  councils,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  County  Council  to  be  consulted  when  a substantial  departure  from 
the  Development  Plan  is  involved,  or  when  a decision  may  involve  them  financially  or 
affect  the  exercise  of  their  other  statutory  powers.  While  there  would  need  to  be 
some  machinery  for  settling  any  dispute  which  might  arise  between  the  county 
council  and  the  local  council,  the  group  do  not  think  that  under  the  arrangement 
contemplated  there  would  be  any  need  to  retain  area  planning  committees. 

If  the  grants  towards  expenditure  on  redevelopment  hitherto  available  to  local 
councils  exercising  their  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the  1947  Act  are  merged  in  the 
general  grant  to  county  and  county  borough  councils  as  contemplated  by  the  Local 
Government  Bill  in  its  present  form  the  group  would  wish  to  urge  the  need  for  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  county  council  to  contribute  towards  such  expenditure. 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  The  statutory 
provisions  by  which  boroughs  and  urban  districts  have  been  given  the  right  to 
“ claim  ” to  exercise  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  county  roads,  and 
may  agree  with  the  County  Council  to  share  the  cost  of  improvement  of  such  roads, 
have  been  the  subject  of  agreements  between  local  councils  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  which  are  believed  to  have  operated  generally  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  Nevertheless  the  group  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  the 
Commission  to  consider  whether  the  procedure  of  “ claiming  ” and  the  approval  of 
expenditure  by  the  County  Council  is  really  necessary.  In  paragraph  25  of  the  White 
Paper  on  Local  Government  (Cmnd.  209)  the  Government  announce  that  they  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  present  system  (of  the  distribution 
of  highways  grants)  undisturbed  for  the  time  being.  They  propose,  however,  to 
consult  further  with  the  representatives  of  local  authorities  on  this  matter  when 

the  full  effects  of  the  general  grant  scheme  can  be  seen. 

Paragraph  14  of  the  White  Paper  on  Functions  referred  to  earlier  m this  stat^ 
ment  recognises  that  a district  council  which  can  employ  the  highly  quahfjed  staff 
and  the  expensive  equipment  essential  for  modem  efficient  highway  administration 
can  properly  be  entrusted  with  such  work.  Since  all  the  authorities  forming  the  group 
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have  in  fact  been  doing  it  for  many  years  without  adverse  criticism,  they  submit  they 
have  achieved  the  standard  suggested  by  the  White  Paper.  If  all  their  estimates  of 
expenditure  are  scrutinised  by  officers  of  the  County  Council,  two  sets  of  officers  are 
covering  virtually  the  same  ground,  a position  wliich  will  cause  no  surprise  to  those 
familiar  with  the  working  of  many  delegation  schemes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
scrutiny  is  superficial  there  seems  to  be  no  point  in  retaining  it. 

Moreover,  local  councils  already  deal  directly  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  regarding  the  making  of  grants  towards  the  cost  of  providing 
pedestrian  crossings  over  both  county  and  district  roads.  The  group  accordingly  ask 
that  local  councils  should  have  the  functions  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  all 
county  roads  conferred  directly  upon  them. 

Experience  have  proved  that  even  with  respect  to  trunk  roads  vested  in  the 
Minister  local  councils  could  usefully  be  entrusted  with  functions  additional  to  the 
one  they  now  generally  perform,  Ue.  providing  the  lighting  system.  Only  last  winter 
there  was  much  unfavourable  comment  from  the  police  and  the  public  that  the  work 
of  snow  clearance  on  trunk  roads  is  done  less  expeditiously  and  efficiently  than  on  the 
adjoining  roads  for  which  the  local  council  is  responsible. 

Food  and  Drugs 

Weights  and  Measures 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

Milk  and  Dairies 

Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas 
Shops  (Employment  of  Young  Persons) 

These  subjects  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  but  the  group  would  be  glad  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  making  representations  to  the  Commission  upon  them  at  the  appropriate  time. 

APPENDIX  II 


Registrar 

General’s 

Rateable 

R. 

V.  per 

1957  Estimate 

Value  at 

Head  of 

of  Population 

31.3.58 

£ 

population 
£ s.  d. 

Acton 

. . 65,840 

1,524,618 

23 

3 2 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

. . 57,700 

1,176,864 

20 

7 11 

Feltham 

. . 50,000 

892,258 

17 

16  11 

Finchley 

. . 69,380 

1,387,989 

20 

0 1 

Hayes  and  Harlington  . . 

. . 67,190 

1,057,276 

15 

14  8 

Ruislip-Northwood 

. . 75,280 

1,317,337 

17 

10  0 

Southall 

. . 53,000 

864,920 

16 

6 5 

Southgate 

. 71,250 

1,449,980 

20 

7 0 

Uxbridge 

. . 60,780 

981,147 

16 

2 10 

Wood  Green 

. . 49,500 

APPENDIX  III 

814,595 

16 

9 2 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
“ 12.  The  Association  contends  that  there  is  a strong  case  for  the  direct  conferment 
on  non-county  boroughs  of  a population  of  50,000  or  more  of  most  of  the  functions 
referred  to.  Within  this  category  should  be  included  the  local  health  and  welfare 
services,  classified  roads  and  bridges  on  classified  roads,  theatres  and  cinemas, 
weights  and  measures,  diseases  of  animals  (including  the  licensing  of  waste  looa 
boiling  plant).  Responsibility  for  food  and  drugs  and  the  milk  and  dairies  functions 
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assigned  to  food  and  drugs  authorities  should  be  directly  conferred  on  non-county 
boroughs  of  a population  of  20,000  and  more  and  these  boroughs  should  also  retain 
the  power  to  call  for  delegation  of  highway  functions  to  them  as  respects  classified 
roads  and  bridges  on  classified  roads  to  an  extent  comparable  with  their  existing 
powers  under  the  claiming  arrangements. 

13.  The  figure  of  50,000  for  the  lower  limit  for  direct  conferment  in  the  Asso- 
ciation’s proposals  has  been  adopted  for  local  health  services  to  secure  a manage- 
able and  efiicient  team  of  health  visitors,  district  nurses,  midwives  and  other  associat- 
ed staff;  for  classified  roads,  with  regard  to  probable  ability  to  accept  the  financial 
burden  after  allowing  for  Exchequer  grants;  and  for  weights  and  measures  with 
regard  to  the  need  for  adequate  staff  and  the  provision  of  equipment  to  test  all 
forms  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  the  area.” 


CHAPTER  V 

Additional  Observations  on  the  Proposals  and  Representations 
Contained  in  the  Joint  Statement 

Although  the  Council  fully  support  the  proposals  and  representations  in  the  Joint 
Statement  prepared  and  submitted  by  ten  “ medium-sized  ” local  authorities  in 
Middlesex  (see  Chapter  IV)  there  are  nevertheless  certain  matters  referred  to  therein 
on  which  the  Council  desire  to  submit  additional  observations.  Furthermore  the 
Council  wish  in  one  case  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a particular  method  for  the 
implementation  of  the  proposals  put  forward  for  consideration  in  the  Joint  Statement. 
In  this  Chapter  these  further  observations  and  suggestions  are  submitted  for  examina- 
tion according  to  the  functions  involved  concluding  with  a summary  of  the  points 
made. 


1.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
(a)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds— Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
Uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  responsible  authority  for  the  control  of  different 
classes  of  watercourses  and  there  is  also  a possible  confusion  as  to  which  are 
“ sewers  ”.  It  is  therefore  submitted  that  whilst  the  control  of  defined  rivers  and 
canals,  as  being  of  more  than  local  importance,  should  lie  with  the  County  Council, 
all  other  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  district 
councils  for,  apart  from  certain  sewers  and  drains  connected  directly  to  rivers  and 
canals,  surface  water  from  developed  areas  is  drained  to  local  watercourses,  ditches 
&c.,  and  further  connections  are  required  as  development  proceeds.  The  control 
of  some  such  watercourses  by  the  County  Council  and  others  by  the  district  council. 

(i)  creates  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  maintenance  responsibilities  and 
with  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  maintenance  staff  is  liable  to  lead 
to  lack  of  maintenance; 

(ii)  confuses  builders  and  the  occupiers  of  buildings  as  to  the  authority 
with  whom  they  should  arrange  surface  water  drainage  and  sewerage,  and, 

(iii)  is  thought  to  impede  measures  required  to  deal  with  the  more  rapid 
discharge  of  surface  water  from  developed  areas  into  the  local  natural  drain- 
age system  as  a whole. 

It  is  further  submitted  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  County  Cotmcil  should 
include  the  provision  of  technical  services  for  the  assistance  of  distnct  councils 
where  necessary. 
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(b)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises — Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposai 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  sewers  and  remove  the  present 
uncertainty  of  the  availability  of  surface  water  sewers  in  some  county  roads  for 
building  development,  it  is  considered  that  county  highway  drains  should  be  con- 
structed to  district  council  requirements  and  then  vest  in  the  district  council  as 
public  sewers.  At  present  a county  highway  drain,  which  is  not  a public  sewer 
as  such,  is  not  available  for  use  for  surrounding  development  without  permission 
from  the  County  Council  and  in  some  cases  separate  systems  of  surface  water  drain- 
age for  county  roads  and  surrounding  development  exist  unnecessarily. 

The  following  points  in  particular  are  to  be  observed; — 

(i)  The  capacity  of  a county  highway  drain  is  determined  by  the  drainage 
requirements  of  the  highway  and  not  of  the  area  through  which  the  highway 
is  constructed. 

(ii)  In  the  absence  of  a public  surface  water  sewer,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  agreement  of  the  County  Council  to  receive  into  the  county  highway  drain 
surface  water  from  subsequent  development  near  that  highway.  The  existence 
of  such  a highway  drain,  with  the  possibility  of  being  able,  by  agreement,  to 
connect  to  it,  militates  against  the  construction  of  a proper  and  adequate 
surface  water  sewerage  system  in  the  absence  of  serious  surface  flooding. 

(iii)  Builders  and  other  developers  are  confused  as  to  the  authority  with 
whom  they  should  arrange  surface  water  drainage  and  sewerage. 

If  this  suggestion  were  adopted,  subject  to  the  county  council  being  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  construction  and  any  subsequent  removal  or  replacement  so  far  as 
this  arises  from  the  drainage  of  the  county  roads,  then  the  difficulties  described 
would  largely  be  eliminated. 

(c)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

In  a heavily  built  up  conurbation  it  is  considered  that  the  question  of  refuse 
disposal  as  distinct  from  refuse  collection  should  be  dealt  with  by  a single  superior 
authority.  Many  of  the  districts  in  Greater  London  have  little  or  no  land  left  available 
in  their  areas  and  others  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  the  future,  because  of:— 

(i)  Continued  building  development; 

(ii)  Variations  in  refuse  content; 

(iii)  Greater  demands  from  factories  for  the  disposal  of  trade  refuse;  and, 

(iv)  The  possibility  in  the  future  that  through  economic  considerations  the 
maximum  pre-separation  of  salvage  will  be  abandoned  and  the  amount  of 
refuse  therefore  increased. 

Already  in  Middlesex  the  County  Council  deals  with  sewage  disposal  and  if  the 
same  authority  i.e.  the  sewage  disposal  authority,  also  dealt  with  refuse  disposal, 
such  methods  as  composting  could  be  made  available  and  dealt  with  efficiently  and 
adequately. 


2.  TRAFFIC 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  Council  firmly  support  the  representations  made  in  the  Joint  Statement 
contained  in  Chapter  IV  hereof  (page  627)  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  county  roads  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  district  council  as  the  highway  authority 
and  in  particular  the  following  reasons: — 

(i)  Many  complaints  about  or  requests  to  deal  with  emergencies  affecting 
directly  maintained  county  roads  are  made  to  this  District  Council  causing 
delay  in  attention. 
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(ii)  Builders  are  confused  about  road  openings  e.g.  when  a public  soil  sewer 
vested  in  the  Council  is  in  a directly  maintained  county  road  and  notices  to 
and  liaison  with  both  authorities  are  necessary. 

(iii)  Confusion  is  caused  to  utility  undertakers,  builders,  and  (in  the  case  of 
footway  crossings)  householders  by  differences  between  the  requirements  for 
interim  restoration,  permanent  reinstatement  and  construction  of  the  county 
council  and  of  the  district  council  respectively,  particularly  when  any  work 
of  construction  or  development  involves  operations  both  in  directly  maintained 
county  and  in  other  roads. 

(iv)  The  mechanical  and  electrical  maintenance  and  the  repainting  of 
traffic  and  direction  signs,  bollards,  pedestrian  crossings  and  similar  street 
markings  and  furniture  are  apt  to  be  a source  of  difficulty  because  of  frequent 
variations  in  demand  and  change  of  personnel  in  the  maintenance  staff.  There 
is  not  only  the  division  of  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  items  of  a similar 
character  according  to  whether  they  are  in  directly  maintained  county  or  other 
roads,  but,  with  regard  to  directly  maintained  county  roads,  there  is  also 
the  division  of  maintenance  of  different  items  between  the  highway  authority 
and  the  local  authority. 

It  is  submitted  however,  that  the  method  of  achieving  this  object  should  be 
by  an  extension  of  the  “ claiming  ” procedure  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929  whereby  the  district  council  undertake  the  work  of  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment as  of  right. 

This  procedure  would  ensure  the  proper  distribution  of  functions  but  with  a 
correct  balance,  as  the  expenditure  incurred  would  rightly  be  reimbursable  by  the 
County  Council  as  county  roads  carry  “through”  traffic  not  generally  related  to 
the  district  through  which  the  road  passes  and  in  consequence  the  burden  of  ex- 
penditure should  be  spread  beyond  the  local  council.  This  method  of  securing 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  county  roads  is  also  considered  to  give  better 
opportunity  of  securing  uniform  standards  necessary  in  routes  of  more  than  local 
importance.  At  present  it  is  not  possible  for  district  councils  to  “ claim  ” under 
the  Act  of  1929,  except  in  the  case  of  new  roads,  due  to  the  time  limits,  and  new 
legislation  would  therefore  be  necessary  in  this  regard. 

The  comments  of  the  Local  Government  Boundary  Commission  in  the  1947 
Report  at  page  23,  support  the  submissions  above  referred  to  in  that  it  is  there 
stated  that  the  “ new  county  boroughs  ”,  i.e.  with  a population  of  60,000  and  up- 
wards should  be  “ claiming  ” authorities,  for  in  those  cases  it  was  considered  that 
sufficient  resources  and  appropriate  staff  and  plant  would  be  available.  In  addition 
county  roads,  by  reason  of  their  character  and  the  various  classes  of  user  should 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  county  ratepayers. 


(b)  Street  Lighting 

There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  same  prodecure  as  that  referred  to  above 
in  connection  with  county  roads  relating  to  the  reimbursement  of  expenditure 
being  applied  to  street  lighting  on  main  traffic  routes,  but  only  provided  that, 
as  the  Council  firmly  maintain,  the  authority  to  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  county  roads  and  the  lighting  thereof  should  be  the  district 
council. 

In  tills  way,  one  authority  only,  i.e.  the  local  council  would  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  county  and  district  roads,  would  continue  to  be  the 
lighting  authority  therefore  and  would  be  responsible  for  all  other  matters  con- 
nected therewith.  The  following  adi'antages  would  then  be  achieved. 

(i)  The  present  uncertainty  of  the  public  as  to  the  responsible  authority 
would  be  removed. 
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(ii)  There  would  be  better  control  of  reinstatement  work  and  speedier 
action  in  emergencies. 

(iii)  Complaints  would  be  canalised  and  overlapping  would  be  prevented 

(iv)  The  district  council  would  for  all  practical  purposes  be  both  the  high- 
ways, lighting  and  sewerage  authority. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Environmental  Health 

(a)  Watercourses 

District  councils  to  be  responsible  for  control  of  watercourses  other  than 
rivers  and  canals. 

(i)  Sewerage 

County  highway  drains  to  be  constructed  to  the  requirements  of  the  district 
council  and  then  vest  in  the  district  council  as  public  sewers.  Expenditure  attribu- 
table to  county  purposes  to  be  borne  by  the  county  council. 

(c)  Refuse  Disposal 

Responsibility  for  refuse  disposal  as  distinct  from  refuse  collection  to  be 
transferred  to  a single  superior  authority,  e.g.  the  county  council. 

2.  Traffic 
(a)  Roads 

The  highway  authority  for  all  county  toads  should  be  the  county  district 
council  operating  through  the  “ claiming  ” procedure  whereby  works  of  mainten- 
ance and  improvement  are  carried  out  by  the  district  council,  the  expenditure 
being  spread  through  the  county  as  a whole  because  of  the  “ through  traffic  ” 
nature  of  the  county  roads. 

(Jo)  Street  Lighting 

On  the  basis  that  the  district  council  is  the  highway  authority  for  all  county 
roads  in  the  district,  then  street  lighting  should  be  treated  on  a like  basis,  i.e.  the 
district  council  should  continue  to  be  the  street  lighting  authority  but  the  expendi- 
ture be  reimbursable  by  the  county  council. 

CHAPTER  VI 


Number  of  Staff  Employed  by  the  Council 
on  the  1st  April,  19S8 
MANUAL  STAFF 


Department 

Actually 

Employed 

Vacancies 

Total 

Establishment 

Clerk  and  Solicitor’s  . . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Treasurer’s 

21 

1 

22 

Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 

179 

28 

207 

Public  Health  . . 

1 

Nil 

1 

Housing 

75 

6 

81 

Parks  

100 

Nil 

100 

Totals 

376 

35 

411 
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NON-MANUAL  STAFF 


Department 

Actually 

Employed 

Vacancies 

Total 

Establishment 

Clerk  and  Solicitor’s  . . 

26 

Nil 

26 

Treasurer’s 

45 

2 

47 

Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 

73 

S 

81 

Public  Health  . . 

9 

2 

11 

Housing 

18 

Nil 

18 

Parks  . . 

12 

Nil 

12 

Totals  

183 

12 

195 

TOTAL  STAFF 


(Manual  and  Non-Manual) 


— 

Department 

Actually 

Employed 

Vacancies 

Total 

Establishment 

Clerk  and  Solicitor’s  . . 

26 

Nil 

26 

Treasurer’s 

66 

3 

69 

Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 

252 

36 

288 

Public  Health  . . 

10 

2 

12 

Housing 

93 

6 

99 

Parks  . . 

112 

Nil 

112 

Totals  

559 

47 

606 

GEORGE  HOOPER, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor. 


Town  Hall, 

Hayes,  Middlesex. 
June,  1958. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT 
INCLUDING  COMMENTS  ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF 
THE  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS 
General 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a beneficial  and  benevolent  administration  of  the 
many  vital  matters  controlled  by  Local  Authorities  must  have  as  its  aim  a full,  efficient 
and  economic  service  compatible  with  government  locally  in  order  that  there  should 
exist  at  all  times  a local  and  focal  point  whereby  representation  and  requests, 
assistance  and  complaints  can  easily  be  made,  heard  and  dealt  with  effectively 
without  delay  or  confusion. 

The  existence  and  purpose  of  local  government  is  not  achieved  by  thinking  in- 
wardly on  the  lines  of  self  interest  and  isolation  from  other  local  authorities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  extensive  heavily  built-up  area.  Single-tier  authorities  dealing  with 
all  services  are  today  quite  frankly  anachronistic  in  a conurbation.  Completely 
sef-contained  authorities  for  all  services  in  these  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
of  a size  involving  a remoteness,  which  would  be  the  negation  of  local  government 
in  the  sense  of  true  local  understanding,  control  and  contact. 

It  is  wise  for  the  purposes  of  co-ordination  and  the  sharing  of  the  financial  bur- 
den having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  development  of  various  areas,  that 
certain  services  should  be  spread  over  a very  wide  field  leaving  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration to  the  district  council. 

Defects  of  Present  Structure 

The  observations  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  in  its  Report  and  Comments  on 
the  evidence  of  other  authorities  and  the  government  departments  are  hardly 
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satisfactory  in  dealing  with  the  allegation  of  defects  resulting  from  remote  control  and 
duplication,  in  particular  with  the  defect  of  local  uncertainty  or  confusion,  e.g.  the 
County  Council. 

(а)  Admits  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  services  but  considers  with  good  will  on  both  sides  and  the 
adequate  distribution  of  information  there  need  be  little  confusion.  (Personal 
Health  Services,  Page  210). 

(б)  Considers  that  the  local  pressures  on  district  councils  do  not  have  the 
same  impact  on  central  bodies  which  are  less  likely  to  take  a parochial  view; 
that  professional  advisers  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  is  the  re- 
sponsible body  and  that  it  is  simple  for  laymen  to  find  out  the  position  either 
from  officers  of  the  County  Council  or  district  Council.  (Town  and  Country 
Planning,  Page  220.) 

(c)  While  mentioning  the  criticism  that  the  present  arrangements  lead  to 
the  creation  of  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  public  due  to 
two  separate  local  authorities  administering  identical  functions  in  one  district, 
the  County  Council  merely  refer  to  the  possibility  of  confusion  between  different 
districts  if  each  district  undertook  all  roads.  (Construction,  Improvement 
and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  Pages  224-5). 

The  normal  action  of  the  ordinary  resident  of  the  district  or  member  of  the 
public  is  to  visit,  telephone  or  write  to  the  local  town  hall  and  there  he  expects  an 
answer,  not  a reference  to  another  authority  Further  he  expects  a comprehensive 
answer  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  his  problems. 

The  evidence  of  Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council  at  pages 
629-31  emphasises  this  local  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  propose  that  a large  central 
organisation  should  be  established  to  take  charge  of  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  London’s  refuse,  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  area  of  the  London  County 
Council.  (Memoranda  of  Evidence*  page  124,  paras.  9 and  13). 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  suggest  that  the  co-ordination  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  planning  of  refuse  disposal  as  opposed  to  collection  should  be  investigated. 
(M.C.C.  Statement  Page  62). 

Refuse  Disposal 

The  refuse  disposal  service  is  considered  to  be  one  in  which  the  main  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  technical  advantages  as  the  means  of  disposal  is  not  of  great 
interest  to  the  ordinary  residents  unless  they  happen  to  live  near  the  disposal  site. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Urban  District  Council  was  to  link  refuse  and  sewage  disposal 
and  thus  include  in  the  same  organisation  the  technical  experts  required  to  undertake 
investigation,  development  and  control  for  the  disposal  of  both  solid  and  liquid 
wastes,  and  thus  the  investigation  and  method  of  refuse  disposal  should  extend 
beyond  the  filling  of  gravel  pits  in  the  outer  areas.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
mere  co-ordination  of  refuse  tipping  as  suggested  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council 

is  adequate.  . j ■ * 

The  Ministry  state  that  most  of  the  Greater  London  area  is  served  or  soon  is  to 
be  served  by  large  central  sewage  disposal  works  (Memoranda  of  Evidence'  . Page 
121,  para.  4)  but  the  experience  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  indicates  &a.t  in 
the  administration  of  Regional  undertakings  of  that  kind  which  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  all  the  resources  and  staff  for  most  efficient  management  {i.e. 

♦Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments— pubUshed  by  H.M.S.O.  (S.O.  Code 
No.  73-34). 
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the  West  and  East  Middlesex  Drainage  Undertakings),  nothing  is  gained  economically 
or  otherwise  by  further  amalgamation  of  adjoining  regions  into  still  larger  units 

The  disposal  of  refuse  by  those  larger  sewage  disposal  authorities  would  do 
much  to  meet  any  disadvantage  considered  to  arise  from  the  present  number  of 
refuse  disposal  authorities  and  might  for  refuse  disposal,  provide  a substitute  for 
that  single  organisation  referred  to  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment particularly  if  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  a co-ordinating  and  advisory 
body  for  refuse  and  sewage  disposal  for  the  whole  of  the  London  area. 

Refuse  Collection 

Quite  distinct  from  the  function  of  refuse  disposal  is  refuse  collection  which 
affects  the  personal  health  and  convenience  of  the  householder;  in  this  service  his 
relations  at  all  times  with  the  local  authority  are  close  and  his  reactions  to  changes,  or 
delays  immediate.  The  householder  makes  his  requests  and  complaints  to  the  local 
Town  Hall  where  other  matters  can  also  receive  attention  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  prefer  to  continue  to  do  so  rather  than  to  a branch  office  of 
a large  authority. 

The  Ministry  refers  to  overlapping  of  fringe  area  collections  (Memoranda  of 
Evidence*,  Page  124,  para.  7)  but  such  overlapping  of  fringe  area  collections  as  maybe 
inevitable  as  a result  of  refuse  collection  being  a county  district  service  cannot  justify 
the  establishment  of  a single  refuse  collection  organisation  for  London  as  a whole; 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a very  minor  difficulty  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  present  advantageous  contact  between  the  householder  and  the  authority. 

In  Hayes  and  Harlington  overlapping  at  boundaries  is  not  serious. 

Housing 

It  is  stated  by  the  Middlesex  County  Coimcil  that  its  claim  for  “in-county  ” general 
housing  need  powers  is  based  on  its  need  arising  out  of  the  difficulties  alleged  in 
providing  suitable  accommodation  for 

(а)  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 

(б)  persons  maintained  in  temporary  accommodation  for  unduly  long 

periods, 

(c)  the  registered  blind  and  generally  handicapped  persons. 

In  addition  the  County  Council  allege  that  because  of : — 

(i)  the  number  of  dwellings  they  already  control  on  smallholding  estates 

(ii)  dwellings  in  service  occupation  by  employees 

(iii)  dwellings  surplus  to  requirements  or  for  rehousing  arising  from 
county  projects  and 

finally  because  of  the  inability  of  the  County  Council  to  receive  improvement  grants 
under  the  Housing  Acts  and  to  rehouse  such  people  as  retiring  employees,  the 
County  Council’s  plea  for  general  housing  powers  is  justified. 

The  grant  of  housing  powers  to  another  authority  such  as  the  County  Council 
for  “ in-county  ” development  would  immediately  give  rise  to  overlapping  of  effort 
leading  to  competition  and  conflict.  The  limited  amount  of  land  available  within 
the  district  area  would  not  permit  of  two  authorities  vying  with  each  other  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  district  councils  have  a better  grasp  of  local  needs 
and  conditions  which  must  reflect  to  advantage  in  costs,  speed  and  quality  of  work. 
The  existence  of  two  competing  housing  authorities  could  only  give  rise  to  confusion 
with  residents  themselves. 

To  assist  the  County  Council  in  providing  suitable  local  accommodation  for 
the  special  needs  referred  to  is  really  a matter  of  negotiation  between  the  housing 
authorities  and  that  Council.  In  Hayes  and  Harlington  the  County  Council  have 
been  provided  with  a site  on  one  of  the  Council  estates  on  which  the  County  Council 

♦Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments — published  by  H.M.S.O.  (S.O.  Code 
No.  73-74). 
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have  erected  a Children’s  Home.  Further  sites  available  on  private  land  have  been 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  County  Council,  one  of  which  has  been  acquired  and 
used.  Council  houses  have  also  been  made  available  to  the  County  Council  for  the 
housing  of  County  midwives. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  housing  authorities  in  Middlesex  have 
agreed  to  allocate  one  house  per  year  to  the  County  Council  irrespective  of  the  origin 
of  the  family  to  be  accommodated  therein  to  assist  that  Council  in  their  difficulties  in 
connection  with  temporary  accommodation. 

The  House  Purchase  and  Housing  Act,  1959  makes  available  to  County  Councils 
E^lchequer  contributions  for  works  of  improvement  or  conversion  to  houses  as  well 
as  housing  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  the  total  land  available  for  private  and  local 
authority  building  is  extremely  limited  and  is  insufficient  to  deal  with  present  housing 
needs  so  far  as  the  majority  of  housing  authorities  in  Middlesex  are  concerned. 
Accordingly  the  only  solution  is  “ out-county  ” building.  To  avoid  wasteful 
competition  for  sites,  to  obtain  better  balance  of  co-ordinated  development  and  make 
a more  effective  programme  and  also  for  reasons  of  adequate  resources,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suggest  and  support  the  principle  that  “ out-coimty  ” building  for  general 
housing  needs  and  such  needs  as  may  arise  from  re-development  within  the  county 
should  be  undertaken  by  an  authority  with  resources  similar  to  those  of  the  County 
Council  and  with  powers  which  are  fully  adequate. 

In  Hayes  and  Harlington,  in  common  with  most  authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  Area,  there  is  insufficient  land  available  to  meet  known  housing  needs; 
land  schedule  for  residential  development  is  severely  restricted,  the  district  is  in  the 
Green  Belt  area  and  there  is  need  to  retain  a large  area  of  local  and  regional  public 
open  space  in  addition  to  general  Green  Belt  requirements.  So  far  as  slum  clearance 
is  concerned,  the  Council  is  able  to  take  care  of  its  programme  which  is  not  large; 
it  has  also  dealt  with  the  problems  arising  from  de-requisitioning. 


Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

Highways 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  against  any  change  in  the  present  position  so 
far  as  the  authority  responsible  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  county 
roads  is  concerned,  it  also  opposes  any  district  coimcil  maintaining  additional 
mileage  of  existing  county  roads  on  that  Council’s  behalf.  The  desire  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  to  continue  direct  maintenance  of  a proportion  of  county 
roads  is  based  mainly  on  technical  advantage  (M.C.C.  Statement,  Pages  152-3). 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  however  suggests  the  creation  of 
very  large  ad  hoc  single-tier  highway  authorities  to  deal  with  all  streets  of  whatever 
type  and  classification  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  alleged  better  administration 
{Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments— page  167,  para.  36). 

Every  day  experience  in  a county  district  has  shown  clearly  that  whatever  may  be 
the  authority  properly  concerned  with  the  maintenance  &c.  of  roads,  the  ordinary 
member  of  the  public  sends  his  request,  difficulties  and  complaint  to  the  County 
District  Council  and  seeks  from  them  advice  and  assistance.  In  built-up  areas 
much  work  in  roads  is  executed  by  builders  and  statutory  undertakers.  The  ordinary 
member  of  the  public  whether  as  householder  or  road  user  is  affected  by  the  accom- 
modation provided  by  and  the  use  of  the  road  surface  and  public  facilities  thereon  by 
the  condition  and  cleanliness  of  that  surface  and  works  executed  in  roads.  From 
experience  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  public  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
local  Town  Hall  direct  where  other  matters  can  also  receive  attention  rather  than 
with  the  branch  office  of  a larger  authority  or  undertaking. 
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Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council  together  with  nine  other  distri 
councils  in  Middlesex  have  in  a joint  statement  indicated  their  desire  that  the  district 
councils  should  carry  out  the  work  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  county  roads 
The  Council  maintain  that  the  district  council  should  be  the  responsible  authoritv 
for  those  purposes,  they  believe  that  this  responsibility  should  be  achieved  by  an 
extension  of  the  existing  “Co-ordinating”  Agreements,  under  a “claiming” 
procedure;  this  applied  to  an  area  approximating  to  that  of  the  present  County 
would  result  in  the  co-ordination  and  standardisation  of  works  and  services  affectins 
county  roads  which  would  be  combined  with  the  maximum  amount  of  local  re- 
sponsibility and  control  linked  with  the  equitable  sharing  of  the  financial  burden 
through-out  that  area  because  of  the  “ through  ” nature  of  those  roads. 

It  is  to  be  emphasised  however,  that  this  responsibility  is  one  whereby  the 
district  could  would  “ as  of  right  ” act  as  the  highway  authority,  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  no  derogation  from  the  overall  co-ordinating  position  of  the  County 
Council. 

The  claim  put  forward  by  the  County  Council  in  its  Report  and  Comments 
on  the  evidence  of  other  authorities  at  page  225  that  the  County  Council  could  not 
satisfactorily  retain  financial  control  of  the  highway  maintenance  of  the  county 
roads  without  having  direct  responsibility  for  maintenance  requires  careful  considera- 
tion. In  proposing  the  large  single-tier  highway  authorities  to  be  co-ordinated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  on  highway  matters,  the  Ministry 
make  no  comparable  claim.  Indeed  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  upkeep  and  maintenance 
of  schools  by  the  Excepted  Districts  for  Education,  the  County  Council  themselves 
make  no  similar  claim.  If  the  County  Council  cannot  maintain  only  trunk  roads 
then  to  prevent  the  overlapping  and  duplication  affecting  county  roads  it  may  be 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  trunk  roads  to  be  undertaken  by  an  authority 
having  a greater  area  than  the  present  county. 

The  comments  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  are  of  an  all 
embracing  nature  arising  out  of  the  main  problem  with  which  the  Ministry  is  con- 
cerned, i.e.  that  of  the  main  road  system,  the  motorways,  arterial  roads  and  the 
great  new  radial  routes  leading  into  London,  and  the  necessity  to  see  that  those 
roads  are  linked  satisfactorily  to  the  centre  and  Port  of  London.  The  Ministry 
refers  to  difficulties  relating  to  co-ordination,  priority,  economy  and  efficiency, 
because  of  the  number  of  individual  “ claiming  ” authorities.  It  is  appreciated 
that  the  reference  to  the  number  of  individual  “ claiming  ” authorities  outside 
Middlesex  has  certain  justification  but  the  solution  recommended  by  this  Council 
would  eliminate  any  difficulty  in  that  regard. 

The  suggested  solution  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  is  that  the  Greater  London 
Area  should  be  divided  into  a number  of  extremely  large  authorities  responsible 
for  all  roads  and  streets  in  the  area  of  those  particular  authorities.  This  involves 
of  course,  the  abolition  of  the  County  Council  as  the  highway  authority  for  county 
roads.  The  suggested  solution  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  County  Council  is 
too  large  and  the  district  council  is  too  small  to  act  as  an  “ all-purpose  ” authority 
for  all  roads  as  above  referred  to.  So  far  as  co-ordination  of  priority  &c.  is  concerned 
the  suggestion  would  bring  into  existence  instead  of  in  the  case  of  Middlesex  one 
authority,  i.e.  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  co-ordinating  tire  whole  of  the  County 
and  then  liaising  with  the  Minister,  a large  number  of  authorities  which  are  to  be 
responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  the  highways  witliin  their  area,  down  to 
the  smallest  roads,  streets  or  alleyway  and  including  presumably  the  operation 
of  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892  or  Section  150  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  the  operation  of  which  is  now  the  prerogative  of  the  Urban  Authority. 
(Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments,  Page  166,  para.  29.) 

The  suggestion  would  thus  increase  the  number  of  authorities  smalier  than  the 
County  Council  which  of  themselves  have  to  liaise  direct  with  the  Ministry;  accord- 
ingly the  co-ordinating  functions  of  the  County  Council  would  be  done  away  with 
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but  the  c-oordinating  work  of  the  Ministry’s  Divisional  Road  Engineers  would 
be  increased.  So  far  as  Middlesex  is  concerned,  the  Ministry’s  proposals  are 
not  helpful  for,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  another 
ad  hoc  authority,  they  would  also  introduce  further  remoteness  from  the  public 
and  tend  towards  the  lack  of  sensitivity  to  local  demands  and  opinions  which 
it  is  so  essential  to  maintain. 

it  is  also  questionable  whether  without  changing  the  availability  of  grant,  the 
suggested  single-tier  highway  authority  would  have  an  incentive  to  undertake  minor 
improvement  works  to  county  roads  as  at  present  exists  for  the  county  districts  of 
Middlesex.  Grants  for  maintenance  and  minor  improvements  are  available  to 
County  Councils  only,  and  for  an  approved  scheme  the  County  Council  under  the 
“Co-ordinating”  Agreements  meets  the  balance  ofcost  after  the  deduction  of  grants. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  that  existing 
district  highway  authorities  are  not  interested  in  making  small  improvements  on 
“ through  ” routes  because  of  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  (Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments,  page  166,  para,  27) : this  needs  further  explanaon  for  the 
statement  is  not  correct  in  relation  to  Hayes  and  Harlington,  nor  is  it  thought  to  be 
correct  generally  as  in  a busy  thoroughfare.  The  question  of  the  amenity,  safety  and 
standard  of  “ through  ” roads  is  equally  if  not  more  important  than  in  local  roads; 
certainly  the  local  council  is  very  much  concerned  to  do  those  works  with  regard 
to  which  the  Ministry  suggests  district  councils  are  in  default. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Ministry  that  there  is  either  a lack  of  specialist  engineers 
in  the'  service  of  the  district  authorities  or  alternatively  a wasteful  use  of  them. 
Specialist  Highway  Engineers  are  required  mainly  for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  new  trunk  and  county  roads,  or  improvements  of  particular  importance  to  such 
roads  and  for  matters  of  co-ordination  and  standardisation  affecting  that  routine 
maintenance  and  improvement  which  this  Council  wishes  to  undertake  by  means 
of  an  extension  of  the  co-ordinating  procedure  already  referred  to.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  undertaking  the  latter  type  of  work  by  the  use  of  the  Council’s  non- 
specialist engineering  staff  in  a properly  programmed  plan  of  work  involving  other 
local  authority  services.  The  co-ordination  by  the  County  Council  in  the  manner 
already  referred  to  is  likely  to  make  available  specialist  advice  when  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  general  position  on  non-specialist  engineering  staff  of  the  county 
district  is  concerned,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  deplete  that  staff,  for  in  addition 
to  the  execution  of  the  works  of  Housing,  Sewerage,  &c.,  the  staff  also  undertake 
a material  volume  of  work  to  district  roads  and  private  streets  which  gives  flexibility 
to  meet  changing  demands  all  of  which  affect  the  ordinary  resident  in  the  district. 

Whilst  the  suggested  large  single-tier  authorities  might  result  in  certain  econ- 
omies, e.g.  use  of  expensive  plant,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  labour  and  plant 
have  to  travel  in  excess  of  five  miles  for  general  road  maintenance,  the  creation  of 
sub-districts  and  sub-depots  may  very  well  be  needed  to  retain  an  adequate  and 
economical  service.  Thus  a highway  authority  such  as  envisaged' by  the  Ministry 
might  find  it  necessary  to  open  sub-offices  as  necessary  links  between  the  main 
office  of  the  remote  highway  authority  and  the  ordinary  resident  or  member  of  the 
pubhc;  if  this  was  not  done  then  that  person  might  have  to  travel  some  miles  to 
discuss  his  problems  concerning  the  district  road  in  which  he  lives  or  is  interested. 
Even  with  such  a sub-office  however  it  would  probably  only  be  possible  to  deal 
with  certain  parts  of  the  person’s  problems  if  matters  of  planning,  building,  develop- 
ment, drainage,  public  health,  &c.  were  also  involved. 

It  is  to  be  emphasised  that  such  things  as  the  making  up  and  sewering  of  private 
streets,  the  control  of  the  residential  estates,  the  development  of  a street  and  sewerage 
works  and  the  provision  of  adequate  means  of  access  in  and  sewerage  for  industrial 
areas  closely  affect  the  life  and  well-being  of  a considerable  number  of  people. 
Pre-occupation  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  plaiming  and  construction  of 
increasing  mileage  of  county  roads  in  a substantially  built-up  area  might  render 
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it  difficult  for  a large  remote  single-tier  authority  to  give  that  necessary  attention 
to  routine  tasks  on  roads  of  the  lower  traffic  importance  which  is  justified  by  the 
effect  of  those  routine  tasks  on  the  general  body  of  the  ratepayers.  Further,  any 
separation  of  responsibility  for  sewerage  from  functions  appertaining  to  those 
highways  is  likely  also  to  add  to  the  difficulties. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  problems  to  refer  to  the  possibility  of  a joint  board  acting 
as  a large  single-tier  highway  authority  for  additional  difficulty  in  settling  generally 
acceptable  priorities  as  between  the  various  categories  of  highways  might  then  be 
experienced,  and  also  in  the  cases  of  private  street  works,  district  roads,  improve- 
ments, &c.  and  the  location  of  the  works  to  be  executed. 

It  is  again  emphasised  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  an  extension  of  the 
present  co-ordination  arrangements  to  all  county  roads  on  the  basis  of  “ claiming  ” 
authorities  would  achieve  the  necessary  co-ordination  by  the  County  Council  as 
Highway  Authority  but  retain  the  local  control  needed  to  ensure  prompt  attention 
and  treatment;  the  co-ordmation  would  be  over  a large  area  as  at  present,  and  the 
Ministry  would  have  fewer  authorities  to  deal  with  in  those  matters  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  By  seeking  to  associate  on  a county  district  basis  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  county  roads  with  that  of  district  roads,  the  local  Council 
has  endeavoured  to  minimise  overlapping  in  the  practical  work  and  secure  a maximum 
of  convenience  to  the  bodies  and  classes  of  persons  concerned  with  roads 
and  not  least  to  the  ordinary  householder.  In  accepting  the  need  for  co-ordination 
by  a body  such  as  the  present  County  Council,  the  unavoidable  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative duplication  is  regarded  as  reasonably  acceptable  if  all  those  benefits 
are  to  be  secured;  some  duplication  is  unavoidable  if  co-ordination  is  to  be  secured 
whatever  the  level.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  this  Council’s  proposals  avoid  the 
defects  of  over-centralisation  resulting  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  defects  of  overlapping  which  the  suggestions  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  would  continue. 

Street  Lighting 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  suggest  that  that  Council  should  become  the  auth- 
ority for  street  lighting  on  county  and  trunk  roads  (M.C.C.  Statement,  Pages  158-9). 
On  the  other  hand  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  responsibility  for  street  lighting  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Highway  authorities 
only  if  the  Ministry’s  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  the  22  large  single-tier  highway 
authorities  is  accepted.  (Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments, 
Page  168,  para.  4.) 

The  suggestion  of  Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council  is  that  the 
function  of  street  lighting  should  be  that  of  the  highway  authority  but  on  the  basis 
that  that  highway  authority  should  be  the  district  Council  operating  through  the 
procedure  referred  to  in  its  statement  of  evidence  and  comments  made  above  under 
the  heading  “ Highways”.  Thus  the  district  council  would  be  the  responsible 
authority  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  county  roads  and  also  the  light- 
ing authority  with  regard  thereto  operating  through  the  “ claiming  ” procedure 
and  co-ordination  agreements. 

On  trunk  roads  a measure  of  control  with  regard  to  standardisation  of  street 
lighting  has  been  available  to  the  Ministry  by  making  grants  towards  the  costs  of 
improving  street  lighting.  (Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments, 
Page  168,  para.  3),  and  by  entering  into  agreements  with  lighting  authorities  for  the 
lighting  of  such  roads  (M.C.C.  Statement,  Pages  158-9).  On  County  roads  such 
co-ordination  that  has  taken  place  has  arisen  from  the  local  endeavours  of  certain 
adjoining  lighting  authorities. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  interests  of  vehicular  traffic  the  desirability  of  co-ordination 
for  street  lighting  on  main  traffic  routes  is  self  evident.  However  visibility  for 
drivers  although  very  important  is  not  the  only  factor  to  consider  and  due  regard  must 
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be  had  to  all  the  needs  of  the  particular  areas  through  which  main  traffic  routes  pass, 
such  as  the  adequate  illumination  of  town  centre  shopping  areas,  the  convenience 
of  pedestrians  and  the  prevention  of  crime  by  suitable  lighting  of  buildings  and 
passages.  There  should  be  sufficient  flexibility  to  provide  the  necessary  local  varia- 
tions of  lighting  standards  on  trunk  and  county  roads.  If  the  suggestion  of  this 
Council  was  accepted  then  the  undertaking  by  the  district  council  of  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  county  roads  in  association  with  similar  functions  for  street 
lighting  on  those  particular  roads  would  avoid  the  present  overlapping  in  the  execu- 
tion of  work  of  a similar  character  to  illuminated  traffic  signs  and  street  lighting 
respectively.  The  ordinary  householder  is  as  interested  in  the  lighting  of  the  road 
in  which  he  lives  or  which  he  uses  as  in  the  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  road 
surface  and  his  convenience  requires  similar  consideration. 


Street  Cleansing 

Duplication  and  overlapping  would  dissappear  if  county  roads  were  maintained 
by  the  district  councils. 

Traffic 

The  Ministry  suggest  in  its  overall  proposals  the  creation  of  a separate  executive 
or  co-ordinating  authority  under  policy  direction  by  the  Minister  to  deal  with  all  the 
traffic  requirements  and  problems  of  the  region  as  a whole  and  at  technical  level  to 
disassociate  what  is  now  called  traffic  engineering  from  other  technical  services. 

The  provision  of,  alteration  &c.  to  traffic  signs,  traffic  signals,  refuges,  pedestrian 
crossings  &c.  and  the  timing  of  that  work  is  often  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of 
Ministry  approval  and  the  date  of  that  approval.  (Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments,  Page  171,  para.  14.) 

From  local  experience  it  is  considered  that  when  the  Council  are  free  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  signs  to  give  effect  to  the  regulations  of  the  Minister  (Memoranda 
of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments,  Page  175,  para.  36),  delays  occur  only 
through  market  conditions  arising  when  standardised  equipment  of  new  design  is 
required  simultaneously  by  a number  of  authorities.  No  evidence  has  been  produced 
by  the  Ministry  to  support  any  suggestion  of  frustration  due  to  dilatoriness  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  for  their  own  parochial  reasons  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  signs  or  other  works  involved.  (Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments,  Page  175,  para.  36.) 

The  overlapping  between  authorities  would  be  reduced  if  all  traffic  aids  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  highway  authority  and  by  an  extension  of  the  “ claiming  ” 
procedure  already  referred  to  that  authority  was  the  district  council  maintaining 
all  county  roads.  In  other  words  by  accepting  this  Council’s  submission  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  county  roads  and  the  application  thereof 
to  street  lighting  and  the  further  application  thereof  to  traffic  signs,  &c.  one  authority 
would  be  responsible  for  all  those  services  but  co-ordinated  under  the  county  council. 

The  fixing  of  bus  stops  by  the  Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee  ensures  that 
due  weight  is  given  to  local  knowledge  of  requirements  which  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  consideration  in  most  traffic  controls. 

It  is  urged  that  in  any  consideration  given  to  the  claim  of  organisational  weakness 
due  to  lack  of  one  central  organisation  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  traffic  as  stated  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  detailed  supervision  of  the  application  by  high- 
way authorities  of  clearly  stated  traffic  policy  is  really  necessary.  Over-centralisa- 
tion of  detail  can  result  through  inflexibility. 

So  far  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Ministry  are  concerned  as  to  the  respon- 
sibiUty  for  implementing  traffic  policy  it  is  suggested  that  the  solution  referred  to  in 
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para.  43(a),  Page  176  of  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Depart- 
ments  is  preferable  to  the  other  two  if  the  top-tier  authority  included  local 
authority  interests  and  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  policy,  but  the 
implementation  of  that  policy  should: — 

(a)  in  respect  of  county  roads  be  co-ordinated  by  the  County  Council,  but 
actually  carried  into  effect  by  the  district  council  following  the  procedure 
relating  to  highways  and  street  lighting  already  referred  to  by  the  Hayes  and 
HarUngton  Urban  District  Council  and 

(b)  in  respect  of  unclassified  roads  by  the  district  council  direct. 

Health  Services 

Area  Health  Committee 

The  County  Council  refer  on  pages  206-7  of  their  Report  and  Comments  on  the  evi- 
dence of  other  authorities  to  the  part  played  by  Area  Health  Committees  in  the  admini- 
stration  of  these  services.  Whilst  district  council  members  are  appointed  to  the  Area 
Health  Committees  they  are  not  on  that  Committee  representatives  of  the  district 
council  but  solely  members  of  the  Area  Health  Committees,  i.e.  there  is  no  real 
delegation  to  the  district  councils  at  all. 

Town  Planning 

The  County  Council  in  their  Report  and  Comments  on  the  evidence  of  other  authori- 
ties makes  reference  at  page  218,  para.  3 to  delays  in  administration.  In  Hayes  and 
Harlington: — 

(a)  Applications  are  transmitted  to  the  County  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd 
day  following  receipt. 

(i)  The  Council  have  delegated  power  to  the  Town  Planning  Committee 
and  its  Chairman  to  prevent  delays  arising  on  account  of  the  relative  meeting 
dates  of  the  local  Town  Planning  Committee  and  the  Area  Planning  Committee 
and  that  power  is  used  extensively. 

(c)  Decisions  on  delegated  applications  are  despatched  within  4 days  of 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Town  Planning  Committee  and  decisions  on  Excepted 
applications  within  a similar  period  after  the  receipt  of  notification  of  the 
decision  of  the  Area  Planning  Committee. 

The  Statement  of  the  County  Council  in  this  regard  does  not  apply  to  this 
authority. 

GEORGE  HOOPER, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor. 

Town  Hall, 

Hayes,  Middlesex. 

June,  1959. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 
Principal  Statistics 

Area 

Population: — 

Mid  June,  1921  . . 

Mid  June,  1957  

Current  estimate 

Envisaged  by  Development  Plan  to  be  reached  by  1960 

Rateable  Value,  1st  April,  1958  

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population,  1st  April,  1958  . . 

Product  of  \d.  rate,  1958-59  . . 

Rate  in  the  £,  1st  April,  1958 

Rateable  Value,  1st  April,  1957  

Average  of  all  Urban  District  Councils 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population,  1st  April,  1957  . . 

Average  of  Middlesex  Local  authorities 

Estimated  Product  of  \d.  Rate,  1957-58  . . 

Average  of  all  Urban  District  Councils 

Rate  in  £,  1957-58 

Average  of  alt  Urban  District  Councils 
Outstanding  loan  debt,  31st  March,  1958 


6,129  acres 

2,135 
20,370 
21,500 
23,050 
£346,170 
£16  19s.  IW. 
£1,440 
17j.  5d. 
£319,522 
£314,939 
£16  16s.  8d. 
£17  15i.  2d. 
£1,360 
£1,256 
Ms.  2d. 

18r.  lOd. 
£1,662,687 


Staff:— 


Department 

Manual 

Non-Manual 

Totals 

Clerk  . . 

— 

10 

10 

Treasurer 

— 

13 

13 

Surveyor 

74 

22 

96 

Health 

3 

9 

12 

TOTALS  . . 

77 

54 

131 
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Introduction 

Under  the  London  County  Council’s  Green  Belt  Scheme,  and  subsequently  unde 
the  Green  Belt  (London  and  Home  Counties)  Act,  1938,  the  County  Councils  and 
other  local  authorities  had  previously  co-operated  in  acquiring  land  for  inclusion 
in  a green  belt — called  the  London  Green  Belt — amounting  to  1,889  acres  in  the 
Potters  Bar  Urban  District  and  adjoining  districts  of  Elstree  Rural  and  Barnet 
Urban,  and  of  course  much  other  land  elsewhere. 

The  extension  of  the  idea  of  preserving  a region  of  open  country  encircling  the 
built-up  area  of  Greater  London,  was  an  essential  item  in  the  Greater  London  Plan  of 
1944,  which  in  the  main  sought  to  restrain  over-all  growth  of  population  and  to 
bring  about  a degree  of  decentralisation  based  on  a scheme  dividing  Greater  London 
into  four  rings,  the  Inner  Urban  Ring,  Suburban  Ring,  Green  Belt  Ring  and  the 
Outer  Country  Ring. 

Middlesex  lies  mainly  in  the  Suburban  Ring  and  in  the  Green  Belt  Ring,  and 
the  policy  of  the  County  Development  Plan,  prepared  under  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947,  is  to  preserve  land  for  Green  Belt  purposes  and  to  confine 
development  in  this  area  strictly  to  uses  compatible  with  such  policy. 

Geographical  Position 

Potters  Bar,  situate  at  the  northern  tip  of  Middlesex,  alone  of  the  26  Boroughs  and 
District  Councils  in  the  County  is  outside  the  Suburban  Ring  and  wholly  within 
Green  Belt  land.  It  is  separated  by  large  tracts  of  open  country,  from  the  nearest 
towns  of  Barnet,  Enfield  and  Southgate,  and  thus  is  incapable  of  amalgamation  with 
those  towns,  although  it  is  considered  to  be  capable  of  reasonable  expansion 
northwards  to  the  closely  linked  developing  Hertfordshire  communities  of  Brook- 
mans  Park  and  Northaw  without  injury  to  Green  Belt  policy.  It  is  the  smallest 
Middlesex  urban  district  in  population  and  rateable  value  although  it  covers  the 
considerable  area  of  6,129  acres.  There  are  no  natural  boundaries  or  rivers  but  an 
abundance  of  watercourses  and  underground  springs.  To  the  north-west  and  south, 
it  has  a common  boundary  with  Hertfordshire. 

Development 

Formerly  the  rural  district  of  South  Mimms,  the  present  urban  district  was  created 
by  the  Review  of  County  Districts  Order  of  1934.  The  built-up  areas  are  concentrated 
at  South  Mimms  on  the  Londoii-St.  Albans  Road  (A.6)  and  the  Barnet  By-Pass  (A.1), 
and  at  Potters  Bar  on  the  old  Great  North  Road  (now  A.IOOO).  The  original  com- 
munity was  no  doubt  South  Mimms,  but  for  a variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
being  the  construction  of  a railway  station  at  Potters  Bar  on  the  old  Great  Northern 
line  from  King’s  Cross,  the  principal  development  is  now  at  Potters  Bar.  There 
are  excellent  road  and  rail  communications  with  London  and  the  North,  but  none 
by  rail  to  East  and  West. 

The  population  in  1921  was  2,135  and  to-day  is  over  20,000  and  rapidly  growing. 
The  population  envisaged  by  the  County  Development  Plan  is  23,050,  which  is 
considered  by  the  Council  to  be  unrealistically  low. 

Of  the  total  area  of  6,129  acres,  4,868  acres  is  green  belt,  and  only  50  acres 
remain  suitable  for  building.  There  is  heavy  pressure  for  space  for  houses  for 
workers  in  the  metropolis  due  to  the  excellence  of  communications  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  open  spaces.  So  far,  development  has  been  severly  checked.  Nevertheless, 
the  limit  set  by  the  Development  Plan  will  probably  be  reached  by  1960,  and  in 
the  view  of  the  Council  the  future  of  Potters  Bar  in  relation  to  this  limit  needs  urgent 
reconsideration. 

Potters  Bar  is  not  entirely  self-supporting.  Most  of  the  residents  work  in 
London,  but  there  is  a small  amount  of  thriving  light  industry  and  three  shopping 
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centres  which  support  part  of  the  population  of  the  district,  and  draw  to  a large 
extent  on  the  rural  parishes  which  adjoin. 

No  development  between  Potters  Bar  and  the  south  is  possible  if  the  outward 
growth  of  London  is  to  be  checked.  Some  development,  however,  is  still  taking 
place  to  the  north. 


EDUCATION 

Educational  Facilities  in  Potters  Bar 

Administrative  Structure 

The  Local  Education  Authority  under  the  Education  Act  of  1944  is  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council. 

The  majority  of  the  Middlesex  local  govememnt  areas  are  “ excepted  ” districts 
for  the  administration  themselves  of  specified  educational  facilities  in  their  districts. 
Friem  Barnet  and  Potters  Bar  Urban  Districts,  which  have  populations  of  approxi- 
mately 29,000  and  21,000  respectively,  are  the  only  areas  where  the  County 
Council  have  appointed  local  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee. The  schemes,  whether  prepared  by  the  “ excepted  ” authorities  or  by  the 
County  Council,  provide  for  the  local  administration  of  the  education  services 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  under  the  schemes. 

The  Potters  Bar  District  Education  Sub-Committee  consists  of  14  persons 
comprising  members  of  the  County  Council,  the  local  Council  and  co-opted  members. 

The  scheme  of  administration  defines  a wide  variety  of  functions  relating  to 
primary  and  secondary  education  (including  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the 
Development  Plan,  the  classification,  organisation  and  sufficiency  of  Schools, 
and  the  provision  of  new  schools,  improvements,  &c.),  and  also  functions  relating 
to  Further  Education  which  are,  in  the  main,  restricted  to  Evening  Institutes  and 
to  the  Youth  Service.  General  powers  in  respect  of  management  and  the  day-to-day 
running  of  the  schools  are  delegated,  but  in  respect  of  the  majority  of  functions  the 
powers  of  the  Sub-Committee  are  recommendatory  only. 


Primary  and  Secondary  Education — Present  Position 

Developments  are  continuing  to  take  place  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
Potters  Bar.  At  the  present  time  (April,  1958),  there  are  six  primary  maintained 
schools  and  one  secondary  comprehensive  school. 


Primary  and  Secondary  Education — Proposed  Arrangements 


The  Education  Authority  proposes  the  following  arrangements  of  schools 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a total  population  of  some  23,000-24,000  persons : — 


(i)  Primary  Schools 

(a)  Infant  (3) 

(b)  Junior  (3) 

(c)  Infant  and  Junior  (2) 


No.  of  Places 
840 
1,120 
380 


(ii)  Secondary  Schools  (1)  . . . . . . 1,500 

1,600 


Granunar  Schools 

There  are  no  grammar  schools  in  Potters  Bar  and  none  is  proposed  because 
Mountgrace  Secondary  Comprehensive  School  provides  parallel  facilities.  A number 
of  Potters  Bar  pupils  are,  however,  currently  placed  in  grammar  schools  mainly  in 
neighbouring  Middlesex  districts. 
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Private  Schools 

There  are  four  fairly  small  independent  schools  with  school  rolls  varins  h 
tween  about  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  ® 

Farther  Education — Evening  Institutes 

There  is  one  Evening  Institute  which  enrolls  approximately  1,000  students 
a year.  ' ™ 

Further  Education — Technical  Colleges,  Polytechnics  and  Schools  of  Art 

Courses  are  provided  for  full-time  and  part-time  education  in  the  Technical 
Colleges  (e.f.  Southgate),  Polytechnics  and  Schools  of  Art  maintained  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  local  students 
to  attend  establishments  of  Further  Education  maintained  by  neighbouring  authori- 
ties, e.g.  Hertfordshire  County  Council  (Hatfield). 

Recreational  Facilities 

Playing  fields  are  provided. 

Youth  Service 

A Youth  Sub-Committee  functions  under  the  District  Education  Sub-Committee 
and  a number  of  youth  organisations  are  afiiliated  to  this  Sub-Committee. 

Libraries 

The  Library  service  is  administered  as  part  of  the  functions  of  the  County 
Education  Committee  and  the  Library  Committee  is  a sub-committee  of  that 
Committee.  The  service  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Agricultural  Education 

Middlesex  is  not  an  agricultural  county  but  facilities  are  provided  for  students 
to  proceed  to  agricultural  colleges  elsewhere. 

Handicapped  Children 

The  County  Council  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  such  children  on  the 
advice  of  the  local  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Community  Associations 

There  is  a Community  Association  occupying  County  Council  premises  and 
comprising  clubs  and  other  organisations  of  various  kinds. 

Employment  of  Children 

There  are  Coimty  Council  bye-laws  controlling  the  employment  of  children  of 
school  age.  These  are  administered  by  the  Local  Education  Sub-Committee. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

The  County  Council  have  assumed  direct  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  Youth  Employment  Service  throughout  the  County  and  a Youth  Employment 
Bureau  is  situated  in  the  district. 


Conclusion 

The  District  Council  perform  no  functions  under  the  head  of  Education.  Defects 
are  referred  to  under  the  general  head  of  “ Defects  and  Remedies  ”,  post,  but  the 
fundamental  defect  is  denial  by  the  County  Council  of  reasonable  participation 
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by  the  District  Council  in  local  administration  and  planning  in  education  matters, 
making  the  Education  Authority  unnecessarily  remote  from  the  local  authority. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  may  provide  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  public  baths,  wash- 
houses and  swimming  baths,  and  make  charges  for  the  use  thereof.  The  County 
Council  may  also  provide  swimming  baths  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recrea- 
tion Act,  1937,  but  do  not  do  so. 

Potters  Bar  is  essentially  a high-class  residential  district  and  there  is  no  demand 
or  need  for  public  baths  or  wash-houses.  The  nearest  covered  swimming  baths  are  at 
Enfield,  Wood  Green  and  Finchley. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
There  are  no  rivers  or  navigable  watercourses  in  the  urban  district,  and  only  two 
major  streams,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  lesser  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds, 
and  a considerable  number  of  underground  streams.  Some  water  from  the  district 
eventually  drains  into  “ swallow  holes  ” or  natural  holes  in  the  ground  outside  the 
area  giving  direct  access  to  the  chalk  from  which  water  for  public  supplies  is 
derived  by  the  Barnet  District  Water  Company  and  other  undertakings. 

Four  public  authorities  exercise  land  drainage  jurisdiction  of  one  kind  or  another 
under  this  heading  in  the  urban  district,  viz.  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board,  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  who  are  the  Catchment  Board  for 
the  Thames  Catchment  Area  above  Teddington  Lock,  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  whilst  the  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  also  have  certain  jurisdiction 
in  relation  to  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  exercise  the  functions  of  a catchment  board  com- 
prised in  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  which  include  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  19-3  miles  of  watercourses  in  the  urban  district  draining  into  the  River 
Colne,  a tributary  of  the  Thames,  designated  as  “ main  river  ” on  the  official  map 
of  the  Catchment  Area  prepared  under  Section  5 of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930. 

The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  was  constituted  as  the  drainage  board 
for  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  by  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  with  the  powers  of  a 
catchment  board  conferred  thereby.  In  this  capacity  their  functions  include  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  1 *23  miles  of  watercourses  in  the  urban  district 
designated  as  “ main  river  ” on  the  official  map  of  the  Catchment  Area  prepared 
under  Section  5 of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930. 

Both  Catchment  Boards  levy  precepts  on  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
in  respect  of  the  expenditure  under  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  to  be  incurred 
within  their  respective  Catchment  areas  in  the  next  financial  year,  based  on  the 
rateable  values  of  the  parts  of  the  County  within  those  areas,  and  these  in  turn  are 
included  in  the  County  precept  on  the  local  Middlesex  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the 
Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  the  amount  levied  by  precept  for  land  drainage 
purposes  includes  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  incurred  on  prevention  of  pollution 
not  met  by  contributions  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  and  the  Board’s 
proposed  expenditure  on  fisheries,  whilst  the  Thames  Conservancy  also  recover 
&om  the  councils  of  the  coimties  within  their  areas  contributions  towards  their 
conservancy  and  prevention  of  pollution  expenditure.  No  drainage  rates  are  levied 
in  this  urban  district  as  there  are  no  internal  drainage  boards. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  exercise  limited  powers  under  Part  V of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
21 
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of  watercourses  in  the  urban  district,  including  those  in  the  Thames  and  Lee  Catch- 
ment  areas  which  are  not  “ main  rivers 

The  County  Council  also  have  limited  land  drainage  powers  under  Sections 
35  and  52  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  in  the  urban  district  as  regards  water- 
courses which  are  not  main  rivers,  exerciseable  where  the  County  Council  are 
of  the  opinion  that  land  is  capable  of  improvement  by  drainage  works.  Any  ex- 
penditure thus  incurred  by  the  County  Council  is  recoverable  from  several  owners  of 
laud  to  which  the  scheme  relates. 

Finally,  the  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  have  certain  powers  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  respecting  nuisances  in  connection  with  watercourses, 
ditches  and  ponds,  and  culverting  and  cleansing,  but  these  powers  are  not  exercise- 
able  as  of  right  with  regard  to  any  watercourse  or  ditch  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
land  drainage  authority,  which  in  this  urban  district  would  include  the  two 
Catchment  Boards  and  the  County  Council  who  together  cover  the  whole  urban 
district.  The  right  of  the  Potters  Bar  Council  to  take  proceedings  in  respect  of  a 
“ statutory  nuisance  ” under  the  Act  of  1936,  however,  is  preserved.  Expenditure 
under  this  heading  would  be  included  in  the  local  rate  levied  by  the  District  Council 
and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a property  to  bear  a rate  divisible  among  all  four 
authorities. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  Council  carries  out  these  functions  mainly  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949.  Local  circumstances  warrant  very 
little  use  of  the  Council’s  powers  in  connection  with  vermin  such  as  bed  bugs, 
fleas,  &c.,  but  the  Council  also  offers  advisory  assistance  in  the  control  of  other 
pests,  e.g.  wasps,  woodworm,  &c. 

Under  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  the  Council  carries  out  functions 
in  connection  with  rodent  control.  An  appointed  Rodent  Oflncer,  acting  under  the 
directions  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors,  deals  with  all  complaints  and  carries 
out  the  necessary  works  of  disinfestation. 

In  addition  to  the  Council’s  functions,  the  County  Pests  Officer  also  offers 
an  advisory  service  to  occupiers  of  agricultural  land.  This  service  deals  with  rats  and 
mice  and  also  pests  of  an  agricultural  nature,  i.e.  wood-pigeons,  rabbits,  &c. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  is  responsible  for  control  of 
disinfestation  of  food  premises  (see  Part  II  of  the  Act  of  1949  referred  to  above), 
but  in  practice  the  retail  shops  are  dealt  with  in  this  area  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
and  Rodent  Officer  in  the  normal  course  of  their  duties  in  connection  with  rats  and 
mice. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

While  the  Council  is  a sewerage  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the 
trunk  sewer  and  sewage  disposal  works  have  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Colne 
Valley  Sewerage  Board  under  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  (Colne  Valley 
Sewerage, &c.)  Act,  1937,  this  Council  being  the  only  Middlesex  constituent  authority. 
The  rest  of  Middlesex  (and  parts  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire)  is  within  the  respective 
areas  of  the  West  Middlesex  and  East  Middlesex  sewerage  districts  administered 
by  the  County  Council  under  their  local  Acts. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  consent  of  the  Potters  Bar  Council  is  re- 
quired under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  to  the 
discharge  of  trade  effluent  into  public  sewers,  but  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board 
must  be  consulted  and  their  approval  obtained. 

In  practice  the  Board  deals  with  the  discharge  of  all  effluent  from  industrial 
and  trade  premises  within  the  area  of  the  Urban  District  and  a joint  form  of  local 
authority  consent  is  issued. 
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No  trade  presses  in  this  area  discharge  effluent  directly  into  any  watercourse. 
Should  pollution  inadvertently  happen,  the  Thames  or  Lee  Conservancy  would  be 
concerned  as  the  authorities  under  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

Potters  Bar  is  in  the  Eastern  Coroner’s  District  of  Middlesex  which  comprises  the 
following  local  authority  areas : — 

Potters  Bar  U.D.C.  Finchley  B.C. 

Enfield  B.C.  Hornsey  B.C. 

Southgate  B.C.  Friem  Barnet  U.D.C. 

Edmonton  B.C.  Hendon  B.C. 

Tottenham  B.C.  Harrow  B.C. 

Wood  Green  B.C.  Wembley  B.C. 

Local  authorities  are  empowered  by  Section  198  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
to  provide  a mortuary  and  post-mortem  room,  but  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  ’unless 
required  by  the  Minister.  The  Coroner  in  practice  sends  bodies  to  the  mortuary 
provided  by  Finchley  Borough  Council  at  North  Circular  Road. 


Public  Conveniences 

The  Council  have  provided  four  public  conveniences  under  the  powers  conferred 
by  Section  87  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  catering  for  the  three  principal  shopping 
areas  and  the  village  of  South  Mimms,  which  is  regarded  as  adequate. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Council  collect  house  and  trade  refuse  under  powers  conferred  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  and  make  a charge  for  the  latter. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation 

Domestic  Premises 

The  Council’s  powers  and  duties  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Housing  Act, 
1957,  and  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Regular  inspections  are  made  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  premises,  and  premises  are  also  inspected  when  complaints  are  received. 
Houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  not  capable  of  being  made  fit  at  reasonable 
expense  are  demolished,  while  others  are  repaired,  in  each  case  by  the  owner,  after 
notice  from  the  local  authority. 

All  houses  in  the  district  have  a piped  supply  of  water.  Most  of  the  development 
of  the  district  is  served  by  soil  drainage  connected  to  the  public  sewer,  but  there 
are  isolated  buildings  where  a public  seweris  not  available.  A few  of  these  premises 
were  served  by  cesspools  and  some  had  earth  closets,  but,  wherever  possible,  septic 
tanks  have  been  provided  and  the  earth  closets  replaced  by  water  closets. 

The  permanent  siting  of  caravans  in  the  district  requires  planning  permission 
and  permission  under  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Acts,  1944  and  1956.  Any 
caravan  found  and  permitted  to  remain  are  required  to  provide  proper  sanitary 
facilities. 


Non-Domestic  Premises 

This  includes  such  premises  as  shops,  factories  and  outworkers  premises 
schools,  cinemas,  premises  where  petrol  is  stored,  dairies,  &c.  Routine  inspections 
are  carried  out  as  regularly  as  possible.  The  various  legal  standards  are  enforced, 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  Council  carries  out  the  necessary  licensing  and/or 
registration  procedure  e.g,  petroleum  storeage  licences,  registration  of  dairies,  &c. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  premises  included  in  the  above  paragraph 
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(e.g.  shops  and  cinemas),  the  County  Council  also  have  certain  powers.  It  is 
fortunate  that  inspectors  of  different  local  authorities  visit  the  same  premises  fo" 
similar  purposes.  For  example,  under  the  Foods  and  Drug  Act,  1955,  the  Council's 
Public  Health  Inspectors  regularly  visit  shops  in  connection  with  unsound  food 
contamination  and  hygiene,  and  officers  of  the  Public  Control  Department  of  the 
County  Council  also  visit  these  premises  in  connection  with  adulteration  and 
composition  of  food  and  drugs,  weights  and  measures,  &c.  In  the  case  of  the 
cinema,  too.  County  Council  officers  inspect  in  connection  with  licensing  for  public 
entertainment,  while  the  local  authority  inspectors  visit  for  public  health  purposes 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Council  is  the  sewerage  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  sep- 
arate soil  and  surface  water  disposal  systems  exist,  but  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  the  trunk  soil  sewer  and  sewage  disposal  works  is  the  responsibility  under  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  (Colne  Valley  Sewerage,  &c.)  Act,  1937,  of  the 
Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  of  which  this  Council  is  the  only  Middlesex  constituent 
authority,  the  Board’s  works  being  at  Rickmansworth  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  bulk  of  the  surface  water  discharges  at  various  points  into  the  brooks  under 
the  control  of  the  Thames  and  Lee  Conservancy  Boards. 

Street  Cleansing 

By  virtue  of  powers  contained  in  Section  77  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  a street 
cleansing  system  is  in  operation  in  Potters  Bar  giving  regular  sweeping  and  cleansing 
to  36-77  miles  of  District  and  Class  HI  roads.  A similar  service  is  provided  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  in  respect  of  Class  I and  II  roads. 

Ancillary  services  carried  out  by  this  Council  include  gully  cleansing  by  contract 
on  both  District  Council  and  Class  III  roads,  at  three  monthly  intervals. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Council  may  provide  a burial  ground  under  the  Burial  Acts,  or  a cemetery 
under  the  Public  Health  (Interment)  Act,  1879,  Incorporating  the  Cemetery  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  and,  modern  cemeteries  are  provided  under  the  latter  Acts.  A council 
may  also  provide  a crematorium  by  virtue  of  the  Cremation  Act,  1952,  although 
they  may  not  have  first  provided  a cemetery. 

There  is  no  public  cemetery  or  crematorium  in  the  district.  There  are,  however, 
two  parish  Churchyards,  both  of  which  at  the  present  rate  of  interment,  will  be 
filled  in  ten  years  or  less. 

The  nearest  crematoria  are  at  Enfield  (provided  by  Wood  Green  and  Tottenham 
Borough  Councils  jointly  as  a Burial  Board — 7 miles),  and  Golders  Green.  The 
former  it  is  anticipated  can  cope  with  any  anticipated  demand  in  the  locality. 

The  Council’s  policy  is  to  encourage  burial  by  cremation  and  they  do  not 
envisage  the  provision  of  a public  burial  ground  or  cemetery.  Whether  the  church 
authorities  would  make  further  provision  is  doubtful. 

The  maintenance  in  a decent  condition  of  closed,  i.e,  disused,  churchyards 
normally  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority  by  Order  in  Council,  and 
in  Potters  Bar  there  is  one  such  churchyard. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  in  general  provides  parks  and  open  spaces  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  recreational  grounds  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937,  and  land  surplus  to  the  Council’s  housing  requirements  is  normally  made 
available  as  open  space  or  allotments  not  open  to  the  public. 
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The  Council  have  also  contributed  to  the  provision  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  and  other  authorities,  of  large  tracts  of  land  known  as  “ green  belt  ” 
designed  to  check  the  further  expansion  of  the  built-up  areas  of  London,  and 
receive  a proportionate  part  of  rent  charged  to  the  tenants. 

Similarly,  the  County  Council  have  contributed  under  their  local  Act  of  1944, 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  Potters  Bar  Council  of  land  for  open  space  purposes  at 
South  Mimms  and  Parkfield. 

The  green  belt  land  above  referred  to  is  expanded  by  the  zoning  in  the  County 
Development  Plan  of  much  additional  land. 

This  Council  has  also  provided  and  maintains  a total  of  93  acres  of  public 
open  space,  and  26*4  acres  of  open  space  not  open  to  the  public. 

All  parts  of  the  area  are  provided  with  adequate  open  space. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
Both  the  County  Council  and  the  local  authority  may  provide  recreational  facilities 
under  this  Act.  The  County  Council  make  provision  only  in  connection  with  schools 
and  the  local  authority  has  made  ample  provision  for  public  requirements  in  various 
parts  of  the  district. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  have  powers 
for  the  prevention  of  pollution  under  their  Conservancy  Acts  and  the  Rivers  (Pre- 
vention of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  in  the  portions  of  this  urban  district  within  their 
respective  Catchment  Areas,  but  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  authorities, 
the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  exercise  their  jurisdiction  under  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Acts  (but  not  under  the  Act  of  1951)  in  the  Catchment  area  of  the 
Mimmshall  Brook  and  its  tributaries  (which  although  officially  in  the  Thames 
Catchment  area  have  now  no  surface  connection  with  the  Thames  system),  because 
of  the  underground  connection  known  to  exist  between  the  swallow  holes  into  which 
the  Mimmshall  Brook  discharges  and  the  wells  and  streams  to  the  North  East  in 
the  Lee  Catchment  area. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  limited  powers  in  the  rest  of  the  urban 
district  under  the  local  Act  of  1944,  but  no  general  powers  under  the  Rivers  (Pre- 
vention of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

The  Potters  Bar  Council  have  limited  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  minor 
watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  subject  to 
consultation  with  the  authorities  above  referred  to,  but  their  main  unrestricted 
statutory  powers  under  this  heading  seem  to  be  confined  to  “ statutory  nuisances 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  to  discharges  into  public  se\vers  and  to  pollution 
of  wells,  tanks  and  other  private  sources  of  water  supply. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  the  amount  levied  by 
precept  for  land  drainage  purposes  includes  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
on  prevention  of  pollution  not  met  by  contributions  from  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  and  the  Board’s  proposed  expenditure  on  fisheries,  whilst  it  is  understood  the 
Thames  Conservancy  also  recover  from  the  councils  of  the  counties  within  their 
areas  contributions  towards  their  conservancy  and  prevention  of  pollution  expendi- 
ture. 

Some  water  from  the  district  eventually  drains  into  “ swallow  holes  ” or  natural 
holes  in  the  ground  outside  the  area  giving  direct  access  to  the  chalk  from  which 
water  for  public  supplies  is  derived  by  the  Barnet  District  Water  Company  and  other 
undertakings. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Barnet  District  Water  Company  and  the  Lee  Con- 
servancy Catchment  Board  work  in  co-operation  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
in  the  area  under  review. 
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Conclusion 

Tlie  District  Council  perform  practically  all  the  functions  listed  under  the  head  of 
Environmental  Health.  Defects  and  suggested  remedies  are  referred  to  under  the 
general  head  “ Defects  and  Remedies  ”,  post,  but  briefly  the  defects  are  too  luanv 
authorities  concerned  with  control  of  watercourses,  each  competent  to  levy  a 
precept  or  rate,  too  many  oflicers  of  the  County  Council  and  District  Council 
visiting  the  same  premises  for  similar  reasons,  duplication  of  street  cleansing  services 
by  the  County  Council  and  District  Council. 

HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

Under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  and  previous  enactments,  the  Council  is  the  local 
authority  responsible  for  surveying  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses  within  the 
district,  dealing  with  the  repair  or  demolition  of  unfit  houses,  and  considering 
the  needs  of  the  district  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  further  housing  accom- 
modation under  that  Act  within  or  outside  the  district  and  the  abatement  of  over- 
crowding. 

The  Council  may  provide  such  accommodation  by  building  houses,  or  convert- 
ing, acquiring,  or  repairing  or  improving  houses  acquired  by  them.  Roads  and 
sewers  are  provided  as  necessary.  Shops  and  ancillary  buildings  may  also  be 
erected,  and  also  furniture,  fittings  and  conveniences,  laundry  services,  meals  and 
refreshments  provided.  The  Council  may  also  acquire  and  sell  or  let  land  for  private 
housing  development. 

The  Council  or  a County  Council  may  promote  or  assist  the  formation  of  a 
Housing  Association,  and  the  County  Council  have  certain  default  powers  here 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  as  the  housing  authority,  although  they  are  not 
a housing  authority  under  the  Housing  Act.  There  is  no  Housing  Association  in 
Potters  Bar.  County  Councils  and  District  Councils  may  both  provide  houses 
for  their  employees,  but  these  powers  are  not  exercised  locally. 

The  local  authority  have  provided  352  pre-war  Council  houses  (including 
10  bungalows  for  aged  persons),  and  550  post-war  Council  houses  including  60  one- 
bedroom  properties  suitable  for  aged  persons),  and  94  prefabricated  bungalows.  The 
latter  will  be  replaced  in  the  next  few  years  by  permanent  dwellings. 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948, 
for  providing  temporary  emergency  accommodation  for  persons  rendered  homeless  by 
eviction,,  flood,  fire,  &c.,  and  for  providing  permanent  residential  accommodation 
for  aged  or  infirm  persons  otherwise  needing  care  and  attention  but  which  is  not  readily 
available  to  them.  No  temporary  emergency  provision  is  made  by  the  County 
Council  in  Potters  Bar,  but  there  is  a home  for  aged  persons,  provided  under  the 
National  Assistance  Acts. 

At  one  time  the  local  authority  requisitioned  a number  of  properties  for  general 
housing  purposes  and  a smaller  number  of  larger  properties  were  adapted  for 
temporary  emergency  accommodation  of  homeless  persons  (known  as  “ Halfway  ” 
houses).  All  requisitioned  premises  except  one  “ Halfway  ” house  (with  accom- 
modation for  nine  families)  have  been  returned  to  their  owners.  The  provision  of 
this  accommodation  has  relieved  to  some  extent  in  the  past  the  problems  of  the 
County  Council  and  other  Middlesex  local  authorities  in  the  temporary  housing 
of  homeless  persons. 


Slum  Clearance 

The  demolition  or  closing  of  unfit  properties  and  clearance  and  redevelopment 
of  slum  areas  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  Council  as  housing  authority  under 
the  Housing  Act,  1957.  Slum  clearance  is  not  a major  problem  in  this  district, 
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since  by  far  the  majority  of  development  has  taken  place  since  1930  and  much  of 
the  property  in  the  district  built  prior  to  1930  was  of  good  class  construction. 

As  a result  of  a survey  of  all  unfit  property  within  the  district  carried  out  a 
few  years  ago,  a demolition  programme  involving  85  properties  has  been  approved 
and  39  houses  have  already  been  demolished  and  negotiations  for  the  demolition 
of  others  are  actively  proceeding.  In  all  cases  where  the  Cotmcil  make  a Demolition 
or  Closing  Order  in  respect  of  an  occupied  house  the  Council  provides  suitable 
alternative  accommodation  to  the  displaced  tenants. 

Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

Schemes  are  in  operation  by  the  Council  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949, 
to  enable  persons  to  obtain  advances  for  {d)  the  building  or  purchase  of  houses  or 
maisonettes  for  their  own  occupation,  and  (6)  the  conversion,  alteration,  enlarging, 
repairing  or  improvement  of  housing  accommodation  within  their  district. 

Loans  by  building  societies  in  excess  of  their  normal  are  also  guaranteed  by  the 
Council,  but  there  is  not  much  demand  for  this  facility. 

Loans  may  also  be  made  to  Housing  Associations  but  there  is  no  example  of 
this  in  Potters  Bar. 

Grants  for  house  improvements,  &c.,  are  given  by  the  Council  under  Section 
20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  the  cost  being  largely  home  by  the  Exchequer. 

Advances  are  also  made  for  the  purchase  of  Council  houses  by  persons  who 
are  already  tenants  of  Council  houses.  A deposit  of  £1  only  is  required  and  the 
balance  is  repayable  with  interest  over  approximately  40  years. 

Interest  on  the  foregoing  advances  is  fixed  in  relation  to  the  rate  charged  for 
Public  Works  Loan  Board  loans  and  under  the  Council’s  present  scheme  remain 
unchanged  during  the  term  of  the  mortgage. 

Although  the  County  Council  are  not  a housing  authority  for  other  purposes, 
advances  can  also  be  made  by  them  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949, 
but  these  are  not  made  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  power  could  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a default  power. 

Relevant  statistics  are : — 

£ 

Advances  for  purchase  . . . . . . 742 

Advances  for  improvements,  &c 10 

Loans  outstanding  . . . . . . . . 565,090 

Improvement  Grants  12 

Total  Grants  . . . . . . . . 2,125 

Advances  for  Council  House  Purchase — Loans 
outstanding  . . . . . . . . 19,053 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 
When  building  plans  are  submitted  involving  the  construction  of  a new  street,  the 
Council  may  also  in  certain  circumstances  require  the  land  owner,  under  the  New 
Streets  Act,  1951,  as  amended,  to  deposit  the  sum  required  to  make  up  the  private 
street  adjoining  the  proposed  houses  or  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  authority 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Subject  to  minor  exemptions,  the  plans  of  all  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  as  Public  Health  authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  for  approval  under  building  bye-laws  relating  to  constructional 
methods,  materials,  drainage,  ventilation,  fire  resistsnce  and  space  about  buildings. 
Requirements  with  regard  to  smoke  prevention  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Bye-laws. 
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Amongst  other  functions  carried  out  by  the  Council  is  the  inspection  of  Fac- 
tories  and  the  issue  of  certificates  for  means  of  Escape  in  Case  of  Fire,  under  Section 
34  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937. 

The  County  Council  also  inspect  public  buildings  under  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  Acts,  for  fire  precaution. 


Conclusion 

Defects  under  the  head  of  “ Housing  ” are  referred  to  under  the  general  head 
“ Defects  and  Remedies  ”,  post,  but  briefly  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  the 
local  council  should  provide  local  residential  accommodation  for  aged  and  infirm 
persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  that  the  inspection  by  County  Council 
and  District  Council  officers  of  buildings  for  similar  purposes  should  be  avoided. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Services  Acts 

Councils  other  than  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  have  no  functions 
under  these  Acts,  which  include  a very  considerable  and  diverse  number  of  duties, 
including  care  of  mothers  and  children,  care  and  after-care,  immunisation  and  vac- 
cination, provision  of  a health  visiting  service,  home  nursing  service,  a domiciliary 
midwifery  service  and  home  help  service,  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
(and  premises  occupied  by  them)  including  specialist  services  such  as  dental  care, 
speech  therapy,  orthopaedic,  ophthalmic,  child  guidance,  &c.  These  duties  ate 
carried|out  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and  for  the  purpose  the  County  is 
divided  into  10  areas,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a local  Area  Health  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  which  the  local  Councils  are  represented.  Potters  Bar  is  in  Area  No.  2, 
consisting  of  Southgate,  Potters  Bar,  Wood  Green  and  Friern  Barnet.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Southgate  Borough  is  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Area  No.  2 
so  far  as  County  Council  health  functions  are  concerned,  and  the  Potters  Bar 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  performs  none  of  these  functions  in  Potters  Bar. 

The  provision  of  ambulances  is  also  a function  of  the  County  Council. 

Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Health  Services  are  operated  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  appear 
to  function  satisfactorily.  No  change  is  recommended. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  responsible  under  the  Acts  for  providing; — 

(a)  Residential  accommodation  for  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention 
by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  &c. ; 

{b)  Emergency  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  in  urgent  need 
thereof,  e.g.  in  case  of  fire,  flood  or  eviction. 

One  aged  persons  home  has  been  provided  in  this  area  and  another  is  planned. 
There  is  no  provision  in  this  area  by  the  County  Council  of  emergency  temporary 
accommodation. 

The  County  Council  is  also  responsible  for  making  arrangements  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  persons  who  are  blind,  deaf,  dumb  or  otherwise  permanently  handi- 
capped. 

Other  miscellaneous  duties  performed  by  the  County  Council  are  registration 
and  inspection  of  disabled  persons  or  old  persons  homes,  registration  of  certain 
charities,  temporary  protection  of  property  of  persons  admitted  to  hospital,  &c. 
The  only  function  under  the  Acts  of  Borough  and  District  Councils  are  to 
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bury  unclaimed  bodies,  and  to  remove  to  a hospital  or  other  suitable  place,  persons 
incapacitated  or  m need  of  care  and  attention.  There  is  power,  however,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  providing  by  voluntary  organisations  of  recreation  or  meals 
for  old  persons,  and  the  local  Council  have  exercised  this  power. 

Care  of  Children 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  a number  of  duties  under  the  Children  and 
Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  life  and  health  of 
children,  hours  of  employment  and  conditions  of  work,  street  trading,  entertain- 
ments, children  in  need  of  care  and  protection,  provision  of  childrens  homes, 
nurseries,  remand  homes  and  approved  schools,  and  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
1936,  and  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  for  the  protection 
of  children  looked  after  or  nursed  for  reward. 

Borough  and  District  Councils  have  no  functions  under  these  Acts. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

This  is  a County  Council  function. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Notifications  of  infectious  diseases  are  made  direct  to  the  MedicallOfficer  of  Health 
and  under  Schedule  10  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  1946, ‘accounts  for  the 
payment  of  fees  to  medical  practitioners  are  rendered  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Area  No.  2.  Accounts  for  payments  of  fees  for  notification  of  Tuberculosis  are 
rendered  direct  to  the  County  Council  Health  Department.  These  accounts  are 
paid  on  the  first  instance  by  the  Potters  Bar  Council  and  are  reimbursed  by  the 
County  Council. 


Health  Education 

The  most  important  part  of  Health  Education  is  carried  out  by  personal  contact, 
by  school  and  clinic  doctors,  health  visitors,  midwives,  and  by  inspection  given 
in  the  course  of  visits  to  houses  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  by  the  display  of  suit- 
able posters  in  clinics  and  various  public  places,  and  the  continuous  inspection  of 
various  premises  carried  out  by  Inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Conclusions 

Defects  under  the  head  of  Personal  Health  and  Welfare  are  referred  to  under  the 
general  head  of  “ Defects  and  Remedies  ”,  post,  but  briefly  the  District  Council 
could  provide  residential  accommodation  for  local  aged  or  infirm  persons  in  need 
of  care  and  attention,  and  assume  a number  of  functions  relating  to  the  care  and 
employment  of  children. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  Planning  Authority  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and  the  functions  of  the  Potters  Bar  Council  are  those 
covered  by  delegation  agreement  between  the  two  authorities  dealing  with  the 
granting,  refusing  or  revocation  of  planning  permission  and  enforcement,  subject, 
to  certain  exceptions,  and  conditions.  The  County  is  divided  into  four  areas 
each  with  an  Area  Planning  Committee  on  which  local  councils  are  somewhat 
meagrely  represented.  Potters  Bar  is  in  North  Middlesex  Area  comprising  the  local 
authorities  of  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Finchley,  Friern  Barnet,  Hornsey,  Potters  Bar, 
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Southgate,  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
can  have  little  local  knowledge  of  the  matters  dealt  with. 

The  Middlesex  scheme,  in  theory,  gives  local  authorities  a fair  measure  of 
jurisdiction  in  local  matters,  but  the  Planning  Authority  may  reserve  to  themselves  the 
decision  in  any  matter  at  any  time,  while  the  challenging  of  advertisements,  revocation 
and  modification  of  permissions  to  develop,  enforement  of  planning  control,  and 
applications  involving  departure  from  the  County  Development  Plan,  require  the 
approval  of  the  Area  Planning  Committee,  the  County  Planning  Committee  and 
the  County  Council. 

The  present  scheme  works,  but  leads  to  a considerable  amount  of  duplication 
and  delay.  Officers  employed  by  the  local  authority  to  administer  this  control  must 
have  a similar  knowledge  to  that  of  officers  employed  by  the  County  Council. 
Although  all  applications  initially  are  submitted  to  the  County  Council,  in  practice 
it  has  been  found  that  this  Council  under  its  delegated  powers  are  allowed  to  deal 
exclusively  with  many  cases.  In  the  remainder,  this  Council  considers  the  applica- 
tion but  can  only  make  recommendations  to  an  Area  Committee.  In  many  plaiming 
applications  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a number  of  interested  parties  and  govern- 
ment bodies,  and  as  both  the  County  Council  and  the  local  authority  officers  must 
be  represented  at  such  consultations,  further  duplication  of  work  is  entailed. 

With  regard  to  the  Development  Plan,  the  preparation  and  revision  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  County  Council.  By  reason  of  their  local  knowledge,  local 
authority  officers  initiate  many  of  the  ideas  which  may  latter  be  incorporated 
in  the  Development  Plan,  and  its  subsequent  revision.  It,  therefore,  follows  that 
staffs  of  local  authorities  to  a degree,  carry  out  similar  functions  to  officers  of  the 
County  Council. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 

Act,  1949 

The  responsibility  for  the  creation,  acquisition,  mainten^ce  and  repair,  diversion 
and  closure  of  all  public  paths  is  placed  on  local  councils  by  this  Act. 

Under  the  same  Act,  the  County  Council  were  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  a survey  and  production  of  draft  maps  and  statements,  and  is  responsible  for 
periodical  revisions.  There  was  no  delegation  in  Middlesex  but  this  Council,  and 
others,  were  consulted  and  carried  out  the  survey  on  the  ground  for  the  County 
Coimcil. 


Conclusions 

Defects  under  the  head  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  &c.,  are  referred  to  under 
the  general  head  of  “ Defects  and  Remedies  ”,  post,  but  briefly,  there  is  duplication 
of  function,  time,  effort  and  staff  in  dealing  with  planning  applications  and  foot- 
path map  revisions. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  County  Council  is  the  Highway  Authority  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  in  respect  of  about  21  miles  of  classified  roads  and  bridges  within  the  Urban 
District,  but  this  Council  maintains  8-21  miles  of  the  Class  III  roads,  as  agents 
of  the  County  Council.  Although  the  administrative  arrangements  between  tne 
two  authorities  regarding  the  maintenenace  of  Class  III  Roads  work  smoothly, 
there  would  be  a saving  in  manpower  if  this  Council  could  be  made  the  H^nway 
Authority  in  respect  of  Class  III  Roads  and  not  act  as  agents  only  for  the  County 
Council.  The  government  grants  available  to  the  County  Council  in  respec  o 
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maintenance  and  improvements  to  Class  III  Roads  would  still  have  to  be  available 
to  the  Local  Authority  of  course. 

This  Council  is  the  Highway  Authority  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  28'56  miles  of  district  roads.  This  mileage  is  increasing  annually 
with  adoption  of  new  streets. 

This  Council  maintains  an  organisation  to  deal  with  routine  maintenance; 
improvement  schemes  and  maintenance  items  involving  the  use  of  specilised  plant 
or  equipment  are  dealt  with  by  contract. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  Class  I and  II  Roads 
if  it  were  decided  that  this  function  should  be  delegated,  this  Council  has  in  being 
an  organisation,  including  the  manpower,  plant,  stores,  depots,  &c.,  which  could 
be  expanded  to  accept  these  additional  responsibilities. 

Street  Lighting 

The  Council  as  the  Public  Lighting  Authority,  provide  and  maintain  street  lighting 
in  respect  of  all  Trunk,  Class  I,  H,  HI  and  District  Roads  within  the  Urban  District. 

Improvements  are  constantly  being  carried  out  on  the  remaining  classified 
and  district  roads,  with  a view  to  bring  the  standard  of  lighting  up  to  modern 
requirements. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  local  authority  carry  out  these  functions  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  as  applied  to  all  County  Districts  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925. 

Parking  Places 

The  Council  may  provide  parking  places  on  or  off  the  public  highway  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1925,  and  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956. 

Adequate  parking  facilities  in  relation  to  the  two  main  shopping  centres  have 
been  provided  by  the  Council  by: — 

(1)  The  establishment  of  private  parking  facilities  in  connection  with  all 
new  development  proposals,  e.g.  Public  Houses,  Offices  and  Business  Premises, 
Industrial  sites  and  Public  Mldings ; 

(2)  The  provision  of  service  roads  and  lay-byes  in  the  main  and  subsidiary 
shopping  areas ; 

(3)  The  provision  of  a public  car  park  by  appropriating  part  of  a public 
open  space  adjacent  to  the  High  Street  shopping  area,  with  room  to  expand  if 
necessary. 


Road  Safety 

County  Councils,  Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils  have  power  under  the 
Road  Traffic  Act,  1956  to  make  arrangements  for  promoting  road  safety  by  dis- 
seminating information  or  advice,  for  giving  practical  training  and  to  make  contri- 
butions, but  where  the  Ministry  of  Transport  approve  the  local  arrangements,  no 
part  of  the  County  Council  expenditure  on  similar  arrangements  is  chargeable  on 
the  local  Council.  The  County  Council  carry  out  no  road  safety  functions  in  Potters 
Bat  and  local  propaganda,  campaigns,  &c.,  are  carried  out  by  the  Road  Safety 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Council’s  Highways  and  Open  Spaces  Committee. 

The  annual  grant  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  5 of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  whl  cease  in  1959 
when  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  become  operative,  and  any 
expenditure  incurred  will  then  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Council  out  of  the  General 
Grant  referred  to  in  Part  I of  the  Bill. 
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Bus  Shelters  i 

Omnibus  shelters  may  be  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  under  their  > 
general  powers,  and  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Local  Government  (Miscellane-  i 

ous  Provisions  )Act,  1953.  Within  the  Urban  district  thirteen  shelters  have  been 
provided. 

Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  has  used  extensively  its  powers  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act 
of  1892,  for  making  up  of  private  streets,  and  only  1-53  miles  of  private  streets 
now  remain.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  the  Council 
ensure  that  all  new  estate  roads  are  completed  by  agreement  by  the  developer  at 
his  expense  under  Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

Conclusions 

Defects  under  this  head  are  referred  to  under  the  general  head  of  “ Defects  and 
Remedies  ”,  post,  but  briefly,  there  is  duplication  in  function,  time,  effort  and  staff 
in  carrying  out  maintenance  and  improvement  of  public  highways  and  there  should 
be  a greater  measure  of  delegation. 

DEFECTS  AND  SUGGESTED  REMEDIES 
General 

The  main  structural  defects  occur  as  between  the  County  Council  and  the  local 
authorities,  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows; — 

(1)  Remoteness  of  overall  financial  and  broad  policy  control  by  the 
County  Council. 

(2)  Duplication  of  work  by  members  and  officers  of  County  and  local 
councils. 

(3)  Delays  in  administration. 

(4)  Extra  cost  of  administration. 

(5)  Friction  between  County  and  local  councils. 

(6)  Staff  have  to  serve  two  masters. 

(7)  Local  council’s  liaison  with  Government  Departments  is  indirect. 

(8)  Interference  in  matters  of  detail  by  the  County  Coxmcil. 

(9)  Confusion  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  public. 

Irrespective  of  size  and  disposition,  the  local  authorities  in  Middlesex  have 
for  many  years  dealt  with  major  problems  resulting  from  the  growth  of  London  imd 
the  administration  not  only  of  national  legislation  relating  to  planning  and  building 
developments  and  public  health  and  housing,  but  also  numerous  local  Acts  applicable 
to  Middlesex  only. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  a vast  and  complex  organisation,  remote 
from  local  government  and  slow,  cumbersome  and  expensive  in  operation.  Many 
of  its  functions  could  be  more  satisfactorily  and  speedily  exercised  by  the  Borough 
and  District  Council  and  their  staffs,  who  are  vigorous,  responsible  and  experienced, 
and  competent  to  deal  with  any  administrative  or  functional  matter  of  a local 
nature. 

The  general  public  ignorance  of  local  government  is  such  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  simplify  the  structure  so  that  those  functions  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily performed  locally  are  left  to  the  local  authority  and  those  which  for  reasons 
of  consistency,  overall  planning  and  capital  cost,  are  more  conveneinently  exercised 
over  a wide  area,  are  administered  by  some  regional  or  county  authority.  The  latter 
should  be  kept  to  a minimum  so  that  the  public  can  easily  recognise  the  pattern  of  the 
system. 
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There  are  objections,  however,  to  direct  conferment  on  the  larger  authorities 
of  Middlesex,  of  a number  of  major  functions,  as  this  would  leave  an  impoverished 
and  emasculated  County  Council,  compelled  nevertheless  to  retain  a large  staff 
to  administer  the  functions  in  the  remaining  parts,  which  would  have  to  bear  a heavy 
county  precept  on  account  thereof.  These  areas  would  be  isolated  from  each  other 
and  extensive  travelling  would  be  necessary  unless  there  was  substantial  delegation 
to  such  areas. 

The  direct  conferment  on  all  local  authorities  of  major  functions  better  exer- 
cised over  a wide  area,  e.g.  education,  health,  revision  of  development  plans,  would 
also  be  impracticable  because  of  the  wide  disparity  in  the  resources  of  the  authorities 
and  the  desirability  of  consistency  in  standards  and  practices. 

The  Potters  Bar  Council  conclude  that  the  “ two-tier  ” system  of  local  govern- 
ment is  appropriate  to  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  that  the  creation  of  any  county 
borough  or  other  ‘ all-purpose  ” authority  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  county 
would  add  to  the  cost  of  administration  without  any  increase  in  efficiency. 

Considerable  advantages  would  flowfrom  the  stripping  from  the  County  Council 
of  those  functions  capable  of  local  administration  by  all  authorities  in  that  (a)  the 
County  Council  would  be  left  with  major  functions  of  a national  and  easily  recog- 
nisable character,  (b)  District  Councils  would  perform  functions  in  which  local 
knowledge,  experience  and  ease  of  communications  would  be  of  great  value,  de- 
cisions could  be  made  more  swiftly,  and  “ local  ” government  would  be  strengthened. 
The  Potters  Bar  Council  represents: — 

(a)  That  the  two-tier  system  be  retained  and  no  “ all-purpose  ” authorities, 
e.g.  County  Boroughs,  be  created; 

(b)  That  there  should  be  maximum  direct  conferment  on  District  Councils 
of  functions  capable  of  being  exercised  locally  by  all  Councils,  e.g.  planning, 
food  and  drugs,  licensing  and  registration; 

(c)  That  major  functions  be  retained  by  the  top-tier  authority; 

{d)  That  Potters  Bar,  in  common  with  other  Middlesex  local  authorities, 
has  the  necessary  financial  resources  and  organisation  to  assume  additional 
responsibilities; 

(e)  That  there  should  be  maximum  delegation  of  such  major  functions  to 
all  Borough  and  District  Councils; 

(/)  That  any  re-distribution  of  functions  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  re-distribution  of  government  grants  and  other  financial  adjust- 
ments. 

In  making  these  representations,  the  Council  add  that  the  geograhphical  position 
of  Potters  Bar  is  such  that  amalgamation  with  any  neighbouring  authority  is  im- 
practicable, but  that  there  are  minor  pockets  of  urban  development  to  the  north 
e.g.  Little  Heath,  Brookmans  Park,  Northaw,  North  Mimms)  linked  by  community 
of  interest  with  Potters  Bar,  which  have  no  future  if  left  in  isolation  but  which  if 
joined  to  Potters  Bar  could  achieve  a common  civic  conciousness  with  a strengthen- 
ing of  resources  and  population  that  would  benefit  the  new  area.  Further  remarks 
in  this  connection  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  “ Future  of  Potters  Bar  ” armexed. 

Defects  and  remedies  under  the  heads  contained  in  the  Commission’s  letter 
of  17th  February,  1958  follow: — 


Education 

The  Education  Authority  is  too  remote  from  the  people.  The  local  Education 
Sub-Committee  reports  to  the  County  Education  Committee  and  no  consultation 
by  the  Potters  Bar  Council’s  representatives  with  their  own  Council  on  matters 
of  local  concern  is  permitted.  A free  exchange  of  views  and  consultations  “ in 
Committee  ” should  be  permissible  as  of  right.  A solution  is  to  make  all  Middlesex 
local  authority  areas  “ Excepted  districts  ”. 
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Children  living  on  both  sides  of  the  County  boundary  should  be  free  to  attend 
the  schools  most  conveniently  situated.  At  present,  children  from  areas  immediately 
to  the  north  are  required  to  travel  about  7 miles  by  inconvenient  routes  to  secondary 
schools  in  Hatfield  when  the  could  attend  Potters  Bar  schools  nearby. 


Enviromental  Health 

Control  of  Watercourses,  &c. 

There  are  too  many  authorities  exercising  similar  functions.  Land  Drainage 
functions  should  be  taken  away  from  the  County  Council  and  given  to  the  Conser- 
vancy Boards. 

Disinfestation  of  Food  Premises 

This  could  be  a local  authority  function  by  delegation  or  otherwise.  Public 
Health  Inspectors  and  Rodent  Officers  already  visit  the  local  food  premises.  There 
are  too  many  inspectors  visiting  shops  for  a number  of  similar  reasons. 

Registration  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  (non-domestic  premises) 

Officers  of  the  local  authority  visit  premises  in  connection  with  Shops  Act, 
food  and  food  hygiene  and  sanitation : officers  of  the  County  Coifiicil  visit  the  same 
premises  in  connection  with  food  and  drugs  and  weights  and  measures.  The  local 
authority  should  perform  all  these  duties  and  so  reduce  the  number  of  inspectors 
making  routine  calls  for  similar  purposes. 

Street  Cleansing 

The  County  Council  as  highway  authority  cleanse  Class  I and  II  roads.  The 
local  authority  cleanse  Class  III  roads  under  delegated  powers,  and  their  own  district 
roads  under  their  own  highway  powers.  The  local  authority  carry  out  gully  cleansing 
on  Class  III  and  district  roads.  The  local  authority  should  cleanse  all  the  highways  in 
their  district  with  delegated  powers  so  far  as  County  Council  roads  are  concerned, 
and  eliminate  tliis  duplication  of  staff  employed  on  similar  duties. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  Conservancy  Boards  should  be  responsible  for  enforcing  remedial  action 
in  cases  of  pollution  of  watercourses  to  avoid  doubt  as  to  the  respective  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Boards,  the  County  Council  and  local  authorities. 


Housing 

Housing 

The  default  powers  of  the  County  Council  are  never  exercised  and  are  out- 
moded. 

The  provision  and  maintenance  of  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  needing  care 
and  attention,  could  well  be  a local  function. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  County  Development  Plans  of  Middlesex 
and  Hertfordshire,  inflict  a hardship  on  persons  requiring  homes  within  reasonable 
distance  of  their  work  in  the  metropolis.  The  Council  submit  there  is  a need  to 
review  the  planning  policy  relating  to  the  Green  Belt  to  permit  a limited  expansion, 
preferably  northwards,  which  would  tend  to  link  Potters  Bar  still  further  with  the 
separate  pockets  of  urban  development  to  the  north,  and  thus  strengthen  their 
community  of  interest. 
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Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

Officers  of  the  County  Council  visit  public  buildings  in  connection  with  their 
licensing  powers ; officers  of  the  local  Council  visit  the  same  premises  in  connection 
with  building  bye-laws,  sanitation,  food  hygiene,  &c.  The  transfer  of  the  County 
Council  licensing  powers  to  the  local  Council  would  simplify  administration  and 
give  more  local  control. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  local  Area  Health  Sub-Committee  covers  too  wide  an  area.  The  Council 
is  represented  thereon,  but  the  members  have  insufficient  interesting  and  responsible 
work. 

Care  of  Children 

The  Council  could  assume  a number  of  functions  relating  to  the  care  and 
employment  of  children. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  &c. 

At  present  the  County  Council  provides  homes  for  aged  and  infirm  persons 
requiring  care  and  attention,  register  and  inspect  disabled  or  old  persons  homes, 
register  certain  charities,  and  give  temporary  protection  to  the  property  of  persons 
admitted  to  hospital.  Local  Councils  could  very  well  do  this  work,  which  is  strongly 
local  in  character. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Middlesex  County  Council,  as  the  Planning  Authority,  have  not  been 
generous  in  a policy  of  devolution.  There  is  limited  delegation  of  planning  and  a 
system  of  regional  area  planning  committees,  but  although  a plan  for  the  whole  of 
the  County  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  Minister,  variations  in  which  must 
automatically  be  referred  to  him,  local  authorities  are  still  not  allowed  by  the  County 
Council  to  deal  with  matters  within  the  framework  of  the  Plan  but  must  refer 
everything  in  the  first  instance  to  the  County  Council.  Planning  applications  may 
therefore  have  to  be  considered  by  (a)  the  local  authority,  (b)  the  area  planning  com- 
mittee, (c)  the  County  Planning  Committee  and  (d)  the  County  Council  as  planning 
authority.  Yet  the  officers  of  the  County  Council  and  the  local  Council  dealing 
with  these  applications  are  of  similar  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  while 
those  of  this  Council  have  the  advantage  of  special  knowledge  of  local  circumstances. 
There  is  therefore  considerable  unnecessary  delay  and  duplication  of  work  and 
staff. 

Each  Area  Planning  Committee  comprises  members  of  the  County  Council 
and  many  local  authorities  and  the  area  covered  is  so  vast  that  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  can  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  local  circumstances.  Local  Councils 
are  of  necessity  very  meagrely  represented  on  such  Committees. 

Development  without  planning  permission,  or  a breach  of  a planning  con- 
dition, necessitates  legal  proceedings  by  the  local  Coimcil.  The  approval  of  the 
County  Council  has  to  be  obtained  and  again  months  of  frustrating  delay  is  experienc- 
ed in  getting  this,  during  which  time  the  law  continues  to  be  flouted  and  the  local 
Council  is  undeservedly  blamed  for  inaction. 

The  Area  Planning  Committees  should  be  abolished,  the  County  Council 
should  be  left  with  the  responsibility  of  preparaing  five-year  revisions  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  in  consultation  as  at  present  with  local  authorities,  and  local  authorities 
should  deal  exclusively  with  all  other  planning  matters,  with  the  proviso  that  de- 
cisions involving  a departure  from  the  Plan,  or  revoking  previous  planning  permis- 
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sions  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Minister  and  that  decisions  affecting 
agriculture  or  trunk  roads  be  also  the  subject  of  consultation  with  appropriate 

Government  Departments.  - , 17  ir  o -n  , 

The  progress  of  the  main  drainage  works  of  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board, 
and  the  East  and  West  Middlesex  Schemes  of  the  County  Council,  are  giving  rise 
to  a number  of  derelict  disposal  works  sites  (there  are  two  such  in  Potters  Bar) 
incapable  of  beneficial  use  except  for  the  relocation  of  industrial  or  commercial 
undertakings  having  the  necessary  capital  to  develop  such  difficult  sites.  No  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  by  the  County  Council  as  planning  authority  to  encourage  the 
redevelopment  of  these  sites.  Obviously  derelict  land  represents  a serious  loss  to 
the  community  and  an  injury  to  amenity  with  no  compensating  advantages.  The 
redevelopment  of  these  sites  should  be  within  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities 
within  the  framework  of  the  Plan,  and  not  be  frustrated  by  the  County  Council  as 
planning  authority  to  the  detriment  of  the  district.  j 

There  appears  to  be  no  great  effort  to  implement  the  recommendation  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan  that  offices  in  central  London  ^ould  be  relocated  in  the 
fringe  areas  to  avoid  congestion  and  excessive  travelling.  The  civil  defence  advantages 
also  of  a dispersal  of  such  premises  are  obvious. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countyside  Act,  1949 
Having  carried  out  for  the  County  Council  the  original  survey  of  footpaths  in 
the  area  the  local  Council  should  be  entrusted  wUh  the  function  of  periodically 
revising  'the  Map,  in  consultation  with  neighbouring  local  authorities  concerned 
in  any  particular  case. 


Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  Council  have  delegated  powers  in  respect  of  Class  III  roads,  but  not  Class 
I or  II  or  Trunk  roads.  There  is  duplication  of  work  and  staff  here  which  could  be 
avoided  by  a more  generous  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  delegation.  Major  im- 
provements and  co-ordination  of  road  improvements  should  continue  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  County  Council  or  other  regional  highway  authority,  or  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  but  the  maintenance  and  minor  improvement  of  all  roads 
should  be  delegated  to  the  local  councils  who  are  all  over  20,000  in  population  and 
have  staffs  of  qualified  and  competent  engineers. 


Other  Functions 

The  Potters  Bar  Council  already  perform  certain  functions  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1955,  while  the  County  Council  perform  others  under  the  Act  ol  a 
similar  nature,  usually  combined  with  weights  and  measures  and  fertilisers  and 
feeding  stuffs.  The  County  Council  functions  under  these  heads  could  easily  be 
carried  out  by  the  Potters  Bar  Council,  and  the  other  local  authorities,  by  direct 
conferment,  or  compulsory  delegation,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  visits  to  shops 

by  inspectors  and  simplify  administration.  a ■ 1 lUilt 

The  County  Council  functions  also  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  Millc 
and  Dairies  Act,  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  of  nursing  homes 
child  minders,  &c.,  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  are  all  matters  which  would 
present  no  problem  in  administration  locally  and  could  be  carried  out  for  the  mos 
part  during  normal  routine  work  of  the  local  officers.  _ lofjnnA 

The  County  Council  retain  unnecessarily  a great  mass  of  mmor  regulation , 
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registration  and  licensing  functions  whicli  seem  more  appropriate  for  local  iuridiction 
by  direct  conferment,  c.g. 

Licensing  of  theatres  and  cinemas. 

Fire-works  and  explosives 
Game  dealers  (excise) 

Dogs 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Money  lenders  and  Pawnbrokers 

Refreshment  houses 

Butter  and  Margarine 

Gun 

Hackney  Carriage  (excise) 

Music,  singing  and  dancing 
Nurses  agencies 
Child  Minders 
Nursing  homes 

Employment  of  children  of  school  age. 


APPENDIX 

Future  of  Potters  Bar 

Potters  Bar  is  an  ancient  community  which  has  developed  into  a high-class  resi- 
dential district  with  a strong  civic  sense.  It  is  cramped,  however,  by  its  juxta 
position  to  the  County  boundary  and  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Development  Plan.  With  a rapidly  growing  population  and  heavy  pressure 
by  workers  in  the  metropolis  for  homes  within  reasonable  travelling  distance,  it  is 
felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  urgent  re-consideration  of  the  future  of  Potters  Bar, 
and  of  the  Plan. 

Although  the  area  is  6,129  acres,  the  high  proportion  of  4,868  acres  has  been 
allocated  to  open  space,  and  today  only  50  acres  remain  for  the  provision  of  homes 
for  metropolitan  workers.  Expansion  to  the  south  is  undesirable  because  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  open  space  now  separating  Potters  Bar  from  the 
suburban  fringe  of  London.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  common  Middlesex- 
Hertfordshire  boundary,  however,  there  are  the  small  urban  communities  of  Little 
Heath,  Brockmans  Park,  North  Mimms  and  Northaw,  incapable  in  themselves  of 
achieving  unity  or  civic  conciousness.  Of  one  of  these  communities  (Brockmans 
Park),  the  Abercrombie  Report  on  the  Greater  London  Plan  stated — “ The  houses 
built  at  Brookmans  Park  should  have  been  built  at  Potters  Bar  itself  where  they  could 
have  been  welded  and  blended  into  the  existing  town  life.”  The  drawing  together 
into  one  local  government  unit  of  these  urban  pockets  already  linked  with  Potters 
Bar  by  a strong  community  of  interest,  would  facilitate  the  growth  of  a common 
civic  consciousness  and  the  aggregation  of  resources  and  population  would  benefit 
the  area  as  a whole. 

Potters  Bar  would  thus  also  be  brought  more  into  the  geographical  centre  of 
an  area  over  which  there  is  already  community  of  interest.  Some  infiUing  of  the  spaces 
separating  these  pockets  of  development  would  accelerate  the  process  of  fusion  and 
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tidy  up  what  is  at  present  sporadic  unsatisfactory  development.  No  other  practical 
solution  seems  possible. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  completion  of  the  New  Town  of  Hatfield  (proposed 
pop.;  25,000),  comprising  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Bishops  Hatfield  and  North 
Mimms,  within  the  Rural  District  of  Hatfield  (Herts.),  would  in  any  case  necessitate 
a re-examination  of  the  local  administrative  areas  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Rural  District  as  at  present  must  cease  to  exist.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
area  of  the  New  Town  be  as  at  present  designated,  that  the  remainder  of  the  Parish 
of  North  Mimms  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Northaw  be  transferred  to  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District  and  that  the  rest  of  the  rural  districts  be  transferred  to  adjacent 
local  authorities. 

The  grouping  with  Potters  Bar  of  those  urban  communities  to  the  north  already 
mentioned,  with  some  infilling  of  separating  spaces,  would  give  the  new  urban  district 
an  ultimate  estimated  population  of  40,000  at  least,  would  strengthen  the  resources 
of  the  district  to  exercise  additional  functions  over  a wider  area,  would  develop  a 
common  civic  consciousness  over  an  area  where  there  is  already  considerable 
community  of  interest  with  Potters  Bar  and  would  in  general  confer  benefits  on  the 
enlarged  district. 

More  metropolitan  offices  and  light  industry  should  be  encouraged,  or  even 
required,  to  remove  to  or  to  be  located  in  Potters  Bar,  to  hasten  the  process  of  be- 
coming self-supporting,  to  effect  some  mitigation  of  the  intractable  problem  of  travel 
in  London,  and  to  assist  in  the  dispersal  of  population.  This  was  a feature  of  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  and  of  course  would  assist  civil  defence. 

The  Council  wish  to  submit  more  detailed  proposals  and  evidence  at  a later 
stage,  at  the  covenience  of  the  Commission.  They  urge  that  no  conclusions  be 
reached  on  the  local  County  boundaries  or  on  the  future  of  towns  on  or  near  such 
boundaries  in  the  green  belt,  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  further 
observations  and  proposals. 

The  Potters  Bar  Council  invite  the  Commission  to  visit  their  area  and  will 
be  happy  to  co-operate  in  any  way  desired. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council 


Key  Map* 


PROPOSALS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
FOR  AN  EXTENSION  OF  THEIR  AREA 
AND  LIMITED  EXPANSION 
OF  CERTAIN  COMMUNITIES 


The  map  shows  the  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  affected  by  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  thus;— 


Edged  blue 
Edged  red 
Coloured  pink 

Coloured  yellow 


Coloured  green 


Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  common  county  boundary. 

Proposed  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  boundary. 

Potters  Bar  Urban  District  as  existing,  the  denser  tint  repre- 
senting approximately  the  built-up  area. 

The  Parish  of  North  Mymms  in  Hatheld  Rural  District  (ex- 
cluding part  in  designated  area)  part  of  which  is  proposed  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Potters  Bar  Urban  District,  the  darker 
tint  representing  approximately  the  built-up  area. 

The  Parish  of  Northaw  in  the  Hatfleld  Rural  District,  part 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District,  the  darker  tint  representing  approximately 
the  built-up  area. 


Coloured  brown  The  designated  area  of  the  Hatfield  New  Town,  part  of  Hat- 
field Rural  District. 


Coloured  grey  The  remainder  of  the  Hatfield  Rural  District. 
Coloured  orange  The  Urban  District  of  East  Barnet. 

Coloured  blue  The  Urban  District  of  Barnet. 


Memorandum 

The  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  relate  to  an  examination  of  the  local 
government  structure  and  distribution  of  functions,  and  the  Evidence  already  sub- 
mitted by  the  Potters  Bar  Council  is  a concise  statement  of  the  position  in  this  urban 
district  in  regard  not  only  to  the  functions  mentioned  in  the  Commission’s  letter  of 
the  17th  February,  1958,  but  also  to  certain  additional  local  government  functions 
now  exercised  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and  in  describing  various  defects 
in  the  existing  structure,  the  Council  also  made  suggestions  for  conferring  greater 
powers  on  the  boroughs  and  district  councils  and  submitted  representations  with 
regard  to  the  future  development  of  Potters  Bar. 

It  was  appreciated  that  the  Commission,  in  considering  the  question  of  structure 
and  functions  in  a conurbation  of  so  vast  and  complex  an  area,  would  pay  attention 
to  the  number,  population  and  characteristics  of  the  various  districts  and  their  geo- 
graphical location,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  desirability  of  forming  strong  con- 
venient units  of  local  government. 

In  this  context.  Potters  Bar  presents  an  unusual  and  difficult  problem  because 
of  its  relatively  small  population  (21,500)  restricted  by  the  County  Development  Plan 


*Not  reprinted  in  this  publication. 
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to  23,000,  its  position  at  the  northern  tip  of  Middlesex,  separated  from  suburban 
London  (Barnet,  Southgate  and  Enfield)  by  wide  tracts  of  open  country,  and  the 
fact  that  the  built-up  area,  shops  and  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  vil- 
lage  of  South  Mimms,  are  some  distance  from  the  geographical  centre,  and  in  fact 
adjoin,  and  to  some  extent  straddle,  the  common  northern  county  boundary  of 
Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire, 

The  Potters  Bar  Council  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  combination  of  out- 
dated county  boundaries  and  severe  restrictions  of  the  County  Development  Plans 
of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  prevent  logical  local  development  which  would  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  creating  a better  located  and  balanced,  stronger  unit  of  govern- 
ment in  Potters  Bar.  They  have  therefore  surveyed  the  position  on  a broad  basis  and 
having  in  mind  only  the  best  interests  of  an  area  in  which,  notwithstanding  adminis- 
trative restrictions,  there  are  already  common  physical  characteristics,  good  com- 
munications and  community  of  interest,  and  where  there  exists  a need  to  foster 
the  growth  of  civic  consciousness. 

Potters  Bar  Urban  District  was  formed  in  1934  out  of  the  Rural  District  of 
South  Mimms,  yet  while  Potters  Bar  has  developed  rapidly  from  a population  of 
3,135  in  1921  to  21,500  to-day,  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  County  Development  Plan, 
no  building  has  been  permitted  between  the  village  of  South  Mimms  and  Potters 
Bar,  and  the  original  ancient  community  of  South  Mimms,  which  still  forms  part  of 
the  urban  district,  has  been  neutralised  and  isolated.  There  would  seem  to  be  advan- 
tages not  only  to  South  Mimms  but  also  to  the  district  as  a civic  entity,  if  some 
development  could  be  permitted  which  would  draw  these  two  communities  closer 
together. 

A similar  position  exists  with  regard  to  the  nearby  isolated  dormitories  of 
Brockmans  Park,  North  Mymms  and  Northaw  in  the  Hatfield  Rural  District,  which 
should  also  be  linked  more  closely  with  Potters  Bar. 

The  proposals  that  follow  in  Appendix  “ I ”,  are  designed  to  fuse  minor  urban 
pockets  with  Potters  Bar  wherein  lies  their  only  hope  of  not  remaining  mere  dormi- 
tory estates,  and  to  bring  the  town  more  into  the  natural  centre  of  the  area  over 
which  its  influence  extends. 

The  Council  are  not  concerned  in  expanding  territory  without  regard  to  the 
effect  on  other  local  government  districts.  This  too  has  been  considered. 

The  twin  New  Towns  of  Welwyn  Garden  City  (Final  population  50,000)  and 
Hatfield  (Final  population  25,000)  are  managed  by  one  Development  Corporation 
and  one  staff,  but  with  separate  accounts.  The  area  of  the  Welwyn  Garden  City 
Development  Corporation’s  estate  now  corresponds  with  the  Welwyn  Urban 
District:  that  of  the  Hatfield  Corporation  covers  part  of  the  Hatfield  Rural 
Parishes  of  Bishops  Hatfield  and  North  Mimms  only. 

Very  little  now  physically  separates  the  twin  towns  of  Hatfield  and  Welwyn.  It 
is  suggested,  therefore,  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  amalgamation  of  these 
areas  to  form  one  urban  district  with  the  rest  of  Hatfield  Rural  District,  with  ade- 
quate open  spaces  adjoining  provided  by  the  remainder  of  Hatfield  Rural. 

Certain  parts  of  Hatfield  Rural  District  are  remote  or  almost  inaccessible  from 
either  Hatfield  New  Town  or  Hatfield  village,  and  consideration  has  been  given  to 
their  future  in  the  light  of  the  extension  northwards  by  the  Potters  Bar  Urban  Dis- 
trict. 

Particulars  with  regard  to  the  areas  propose^  to  be  added  to  Potters  Bar  have 
been  obtained,  and  general  information  will  be  submitted  later  as  required.  The  im- 
plications have  been  studied  and  if  the  proposals  are  implemented,  no  difficulties  are 
anticipated,  nor  is  any  detrimental  effect  on  either  the  Rural  or  Urban  district  likely. 


January,  1959 
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URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  POTTERS  BAR 

APPENDIX  “ I ” 

Summary  of  Proposals 

(A)  Extension  of  Boundaries 

That  the  urban  district  of  Potters  Bar  be  altered  so  as  to  include:— 

(i)  That  part  of  the  Parish  of  North  Mymms  in  the  Rural  District  of  Hat- 
field in  the  County  of  Hertford  not  included  in  the  designated  area  of  the  Hat- 
field New  Town,  having  an  area  of  approximately  4,200  acres  and  coloured 
yellow  on  the  map  aimexed  hereto ; 

(ii)  That  part  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw  in  the  said  Rural  District  of  Hat- 
field having  an  area  of  approximately  950  acres  and  coloured  green  on  the  map ; 

on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  Although  the  present  area  of  Potters  Bar  is  6,129  acres,  the  high  proportion 
of  4,868  acres  has  been  allocated  to  open  space,  and  to-day  only  50  acres  remain  for 
the  provision  of  homes  for  metropolitan  workers  and  the  natural  expansion  of  family 
units.  Expansion  to  the  south  is  undesirable  because  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  open  space  now  separating  Potters  Bar  from  the  suburban  fringe  of  London. 
The  northern  County  boundary  with  Hertfordshire,  however,  is  indefensible.  The 
built-up  portion  of  Potters  Bar,  apart  from  the  small  community  at  South  Mimms, 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  area,  where  in  fact  it  spills  over  the 
boundary  into  the  adjoining  parishes  of  North  Mymms  and  Northaw.  In  these 
parishes  the  urban  communities  of  Little  Heath,  Northaw,  North  Mymms,  Brook- 
mans  Park  and  Welham  Green,  look  to  Potters  Bar  for  much  of  their  recreational 
and  shopping  facilities,  and  in  some  cases  for  essential  services.  There  are  good  com- 
munications and  considerable  community  of  interest.  For  the  most  part  dormitories 
of  London,  they  are  incapable,  however,  in  themselves  of  achieving  unity  or  civic 
consciousness.  Of  one  of  them — Brookmans  Park — the  Abercrombie  Report  on  the 
Greater  London  Plan  stated—"  The  houses  built  at  Brookmans  Park  should  have 
been  built  at  Potters  Bar  itself  where  they  could  have  been  welded  and  blended  into 
the  existing  town  life.  ” The  proposals  of  Potters  Bar  are  designed  to  rectify  now  the 
planning  error  of  the  past  by  drawing  together  these  dormitories  into  one  local 
government  unit. 

2.  The  built-up  portions  of  Hatfield  Rural  proposed  as  above  to  be  included  in 
the  urban  district  of  Potters  Bar,  would  continue  to  be  separated  from  the  New 
Towns  of  Hatfield  and  Welwyn  Garden  City  and  other  communities  by  tracts  of 
open  country. 

3.  The  proposals  would  result  in  an  aggregation  of  resources  and  population 
which  would  give  the  new  urban  district  an  ultimate  estimated  population  and  rate- 
able value  of  40,000  and  £550,000  at  least,  or  with  some  modest  expansion  of 
Potters  Bar,  Brookmans  Park,  Northaw,  Little  Heath  and  South  Mimms,  an  esti- 
mated population  of  50,000,  which  would  encourage  the  exercise  of  additional  func- 
tions and  provision  of  additional  facilities  over  a wider  area,  would  enable  a consis- 
tent plaiming  policy  to  be  adopted  and  would,  in  general,  confer  benefits  on  the  en- 
larged district. 

4.  There  are  no  geographical,  administrative  or  financial  disadvantages. 

5.  The  proposal  would  move  Potters  Bar  into  the  physical  administrative  centre 
of  an  area  well  served  by  communications  and  with  mutual  interests. 

(B)  Hatfield  Rural  District  and  the  New  Towns 

That  arising  out  of  the  proposals  to  absorb  a portion  of  southern  Hatfield,  the 
New  Towns  of  Welwyn  and  Hatfield  be  merged  to  form  one  urban  district,  com- 
prising Welwyn  Urban  District  and  Hatfield  Rural  District,  with  the  exception  of 
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(a)  the  portions  of  the  parish  of  North  Mymms  and  Northaw  to  be  transferred  to 
Potters  Bar,  (b)  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw  to  be  transferred  to 
Cheshunt  Urban  District,  and  (o)  a portion  of  the  parish  of  Bishops  Hatfield  to  be 
transferred  to  Hertford  Rural  District,  on  the  following  grounds:— 

1 , Very  little  now  physically  separates  the  twin  New  Towns  of  Hatfield  and 
Welwyn.  They  are  managed  by  one  Development  Corporation  and  will  grow  closer 
together.  They  could  very  well  form  one  urban  district. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  Welwyn  and  Welwyn  Urban  District  coincide;  Hatfield 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  which  will  become  an  unwieldy 
urban  district  of  over  21,000  acres.  The  proposed  reduction  in  area  of  Hatfield  Rural 
District  by  the  transfer  of  part  of  North  Mymms  and  Northaw  to  Potters  Bar,  the 
rest  of  Northaw  to  Cheshunt,  and  the  south-east  part  of  Bishops  Hatfield  (which  is 
relatively  isolated  from  Hatfield)  to  Hertford  Rural  District,  will  reduce  the  eventual 
Hatfield  Urban  District  to  a more  reasonable  and  compact  unit. 

3.  The  increasing  revenue  from  Hatfield  New  Town  will  compensate  the 
Rural  District  Council  for  any  loss  arising  from  the  transfer  of  the  minor  and  still 
incompletely  developed  communities  proposed. 

4.  No  part  of  Hatfield  Park  would  be  affected. 

(C)  Development  Plans — Modification 

That  some  modification  be  made  of  the  County  Development  Plans  of  Middle- 
sex and  Hertfordshire  to  permit  further  development,  on  the  grounds  set  out  here- 
under : — 

1.  The  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  County  Development  Plans  for  this  area 
are  unimaginative  and  unduly  restrictive.  There  is  little  attempt  to  deal  realistically 
with  the  sporadic,  untidy  development  on  or  near  the  County  boundary;  or  to  meet 
the  problem  of  providing  homes  for  metropolitan  workers  within  reasonable  dis- 
tances of  central  London  but  with  rural  amenities,  a problem  aggravated  by  higher 
standards  of  housing  accomodation  and  density;  or  to  enable  strong  local  govern- 
ment units  to  be  formed  of  areas  with  community  of  interest;  or  to  provide  sites  for 
the  relocation  of  misplaced  industry,  or  to  encourage  the  decentralisation  of  central 
London  by  providing  sites  for  the  erection  or  removal  of  offices,  or  to  allow  derelict 
sewage  works  to  be  re-developed. 

2.  The  provision  of  New  Towns  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  providmg  the 
man  who  is  compelled  to  work  in  London  with  a home  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  the  centre.  Potters  Bar  is  separated  from  built-up  London  by  a green  belt,  yet  is 
within  reasonable  travelling  distance  of  central  London  and  served  by  good  com- 
munications. But  for  the  County  Development  Plan  it  could  meet  the  need,  and  from 
the  modest  expansion  of  the  communities  of  South  Mimms,  Potters  Bar,  Brookmans 
Park,  Welham  Green,  Little  Heath,  Northaw  would  flow  many  benefits,  not  ftc 
least  of  which  would  be  the  drawing  together  of  these  scattered  units  and  fostering 
the  growth  of  civic  consciousness. 

3.  The  control  over  the  expansion  of  South  Mimms  is  too  severe,  has  prevented 
the  original  community  in  Potters  Bar  from  participating  in  the  general  advance  of 
the  district,  and  does  not  encourage  community  of  interest  between  old  and  new 
parts  of  this  district. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  The 
Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Ruislip-Northwood  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
has  considered  the  terms  of  the  letter  addressed  to  its  Chairman  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  on  17th  February, 
1958,  and  has  pleasure  in  accepting  the  opportunity  to  submit  the  following  outline 
of  its  views  on  the  matters  raised  in  Sir  Edwin  Herbert’s  letter: — 


1.  LOCAL  STATISTICS 

The  population  of  the  District,  according  to  the  Registrar  General’s  Estimate  for 
June,  1957,  was  75,280  and  is  still  increasing;  its  rateable  value  at  31st  March,  1958, 
was  £1,317,337.  Its  area  is  6,583  acres. 

Ruislip-Northwood  was  established  as  a Parliamentary  Borough  in  1948  by 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1948,  and  now  has  a total  electorate  of  48,650. 

2. *  The  Council  is  one  of  ten  authorities  who  have  concurred  in  a joint  statement 
which  has  been  prepared  and  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  submitted  to  the  Commission 
on  their  behalf  by  the  Town  Cleric  of  Acton.  Appendix  n of  that  Statement  will 
show  that  Ruislip-Northwood  has  the  largest  population  of  the  ten  authorities  and 
the  fourth  largest  rateable  value  of  that  Group. 

3.  The  joint  statement  covers  the  points  raised  in  the  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  refer  only  to  specific 
matters  which  are  peculiar  to  Ruislip-Northwood  or  on  which  the  Council  desires 
to  make  a special  comment. 


EDUCATION 

In  the  Ruislip-Northwood  area  there  are: — 

Two  Secondary  Grammar  Schools 
Four  Secondary  Modem  Schools 
Six  Infant  Primary  Schools 
Six  Junior  Primary  Schools 
Four  Junior  and  Infants  Primary  Schools 
The  Educational  Development  Plan  provides  for  additional  Secondary  Modem, 
Primary  and  Nursery  Schools. 

There  are  in  addition  four  Church  Primary  Schools  as  well  as  a number  of 
Independant  schools. 

The  Council  believes  it  has  the  financial  resources  and  councillors  experienced 
in  educational  work  which  will  facilitate  their  undertaking  the  duties  appropriate 
to  an  excepted  district  as  extended  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Middlesex 
Excepted  Districts  Association. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

(i)  The  Council  in  collaboration  with  the  Uxbridge  Borough  Council  has 
established  the  Ruislip-Northwood  and  Uxbridge  Crematorium  Joint  Committee 
and  each  authority  has  delegated  to  the  Joint  Committee  its  powers  under  the 
Cremation  Acts,  1902-1951  and  the  Breakspear  Crematorium  was  officially  opened 
in  December,  1957,  and  began  operation  in  January,  1958. 
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Parks  and  Open  Spaces  and  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

(ii)  The  Council  acquired  in  1951  from  the  British  Transport  Commission 
the  Ruislip  Lido  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  Council  as  an  open-air  venue 
pursuant  to  its  powers  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  I937 
This  Lido  is  used  by  many  thousands  of  people  outside  the  District  and  particularly 
from  the  inner  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Central  London. 

(iii)  The  Council  owns  and  manages  two  18  hole  Golf  Courses  which  are  well 
used  not  only  by  local  residents  but  also  by  golfers  resident  in  other  parts  of  Middle- 
sex. 

(iv)  The  Council  has  been  active  in  providing  and  preserving  open  spaces, 
recreation  grounds,  sports  grounds  and  an  athletic  track  both  by  itself  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  More  than  one-flfth  of  the  area 
of  the  District  is  thus  preserved. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

The  Council  has  been  active  in  its  support  of  the  work  of  both  the  Ruislip-Northwood 
Aged  People’s  Welfare  Association  (which  was  formed  iu  1949  under  the  aegis  ot 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Council)  and  the  Ruislip-Northwood  Aged  People's 
Housing  Society  Limited.  To  both  these  organisations  financial  grants  are  made 
annually  and  these  have  materially  fostered  the  work  of  the  Association  among 
old  people  in  the  District  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Brackenbridge  House, 
a new  Home  for  Aged  People  in  the  District  which  has  opened  this  year. 

TRAFFIC 


County  Roads 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  1951  Census  the  Council  had  no 
right  to  claim  the  maintenance  of  County  Roads  although  they  had  undertaken 
this  maintenance  since  1930. 

The  Council  took  the  first  opportunity  open  to  them  to  claim  pursuant  to 
Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the  right  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  County  Roads  in  the  District  but  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council  under  which  the  Council  continues 
to  act  as  agent  for  the  County  Council  so  long  as  both  authorities  are  willing  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  under  the  existing  agreements. 


24th  June,  1958. 


EDWARD  S.  SAYWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  GENERAL  STATISTICS 

1. 

The  District  forms  part  of  the  Administration  County  of  Middlesex  and  is  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Greater  London  Area.  It  includes  the  areas  known  as 
Ashford,  Laleham,  Staines  and  Stanwell.  The  town  of  Staines  is  at  the  confluenceof 
the  River  Colne  with  the  River  Thames.  The  District  lies  wholly  within  the  Metro- 
politan Green  Belt. 


2. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Staines  is  important  in  that  both  the  London- 
Penzance  Trunk  Road  (A.30)  and  a link  for  goods  and  passenger  traffic  to  tie 
South-West  of  England  here  cross  the  River  Thames.  The  town  is  a terminal  centre 
for  several  London  Transport  Bus  Services  and  its  shopping  facilities  cater  for  a 
wide  surrounding  area.  The  District  has  been  noted  by  the  Planning  Authority  as  a 
shopping  centre  of  the  highest  importance,  namely  a Regional  Shopping  Centre  for 
the  purpose  of  the  approved  Development  Plan.  It  is  a market  town,  the  Council 
being  the  Market  Authority. 


3.  GENERAL 

Population : 

Rateable  Value ; 

Area: 

General  Rate: 

Penny  Rate  Produce : 

The  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 


STATISTICS 

45, 770  (Registrar-General’s  esti- 
mate-June,  1957.) 

£796,135  as  at  1st  April,  1958 
8,271  acres. 

17/5d.  in  the  £ as  at  1st  April,  1958. 
£3,060. 


4.  SERVICES 

Services  will  be  dealt  with  seriatim  on  the  basis  set  out  in  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  and  in  outline  only. 
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5.  EDUCATION 
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(a)  Education 

Staines  is  not  an  “ excepted  District  ” for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1944. 

The  Local  Education  Authority  is  the  County  Council,  A scheme  has  been  made 
under  which  the  South  West  Middlesex  Divisional  Executive  for  Education  has  been 
established  covering  the  areas  of  the  Feltham,  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  the  Staines 
Urban  Districts.  The  Divisional  Executive  has  certain  functions  delegated  by  the 
County  Council  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  County  Council  on  matters  not 
so  delegated. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Divisional  Executive  are  in  the  Staines  Urban 
District. 

As  the  Commission  will,  no  doubt,  realise,  the  development  of  local  authority 
areas  in  West  Middlesex  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  been  very  rapid. 
Consequently,  none  of  the  three  Authorities  within  the  Divisional  Executive  were 
ever  Part  III  Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Educational  Act,  1921,  and  educa- 
tional administration  prior  to  the  Act  of  1944  was  central  and  remote.  The  effect  of 
this  was  that  the  building  of  schools  and  the  development  of  the  education  service 
was  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Divisional  Executive,  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  education  service  arising  from  greater  efficiency  of  the  administering  body 
having  detailed  local  knowledge  and  Executive  authority  within  the  field  of  delega- 
tion. 

The  further  growth  of  the  area  will  make  essential  a continuance  of  some  form 
of  local  administration  and  direction,  if  not  by  devolution,  then  by  delegation. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  some  criticism  as  to  the  meticulous  exercise  of  central 
control  over  the  administratoin  of  delegation  leading  to  feeling  of  frustration  and  to 
delay. 

This  Council  feels  that  the  two-tier  system  in  education  is  desirable  and  essential 
in  Middlesex,  and  that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  be  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority.  Subject  to  that  factor,  it  believes  there  should  be  the  widest  possible 
delegation  of  functions  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  to  District  Council  level 
in  terms  approved  by  Parliament,  whether  that  level  be  to  the  District  Council 
direct  or  to  a Joint  Board  or  similar  agency  as  the  present  Divisional  Executive. 

The  Local  Government  Bill  fixes  a population  of  60,000  as  the  general  criterion 
for  claiming  delegation  of  functions  for  education,  in  the  country  outside  Greater 
London,  with  power  for  the  Ministry  in  special  circumstances  to  make  a direction 
for  other  districts  without  reference  to  the  specified  size  of  the  population. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  known  upon  what  basis  or  upon  what  criteria  the  Commis- 
sion will  ultimately  make  its  recommendations  for  the  administration  of  the  Educa- 
tion Service. 

The  Council  feels  that  there  is  good  reason,  with  adequate  delegation,  to  con- 
tinue the  Divisional  Executive  as  the  administering  body  for  education  purposes  but 
should  that  proposition  prove  to  be  unacceptable,  the  Council,  having  regard  to  the 
population,  area  and  rateable  value  of  this  district,  would  wish  to  be  considered  as 
a delegate  authority,  either  within  their  own  area  or  as  the  nucleus  of  a larger  area. 

(b)  Agricnltiiral  Education 

The  Council  is  given  to  understand  that  there  is  no  special  provision  made  for 
agricultural  education  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Divisional  Executive. 

(c)  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  Council  understands  that  this  function  is  earned  out  by  the  County  Council 
as  a directly  administrative  function  by  the  County  Education  Committee.  There  is 
a Youth  Employment  Sub-Committee  which  sits  three  or  four  times  a year  within 
the  South  West  Middlesex  Education  area,  and  this  is  officered  by  the  Divisional 
Executive  Staff. 
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There  is  a Youth  Employment  Officer  in  the  area.  It  would  appear  logical  that 
this  function  should  be  exercised  by  whatever  Authority  is  proposed  as  the  Bdtica- 
tion  Authority. 


6.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
The  Council  has  provided  and  maintains 

Slipper  Baths. 

Open-Air  Swimming  Baths  with  filtration  plant. 

Bathing  Station  on  the  River  Thames. 

The  Council  hopes  to  make  further  provision  of  swimming  facilities.  It  is  not 
happy  about  the  purity  of  the  water  in  the  River  Thames  for  bathing  purposes,  but 
in  view  of  the  considerable  use  of  the  River,  has  felt  that  it  is  better  to  retain  this 
service  with  life  saving  apparatus,  dressing  and  hygiene  facilities. 

(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  Council  does  certain  clearance  of  choked  watercourses  and  ditches  but  its 
powers  are  limited  to  cases  where  the  provisions  of  Sections  259-266  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  apply,  that  is,  generally,  where  there  is  a Public  Health  nuisance.  There 
is  very  divided  control  here. 

(1)  The  Council’s  powers  as  above  with  the  limited  power  to  require  cul‘ 
verting  on  building  operations. 

(2)  The  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  whose  Catchment  Area  covers 
the  Council’s  area,  but  who  decline  to  exercise  jurisdiction  unless  the  particular 
stream  or  watercourse  is  designated  as  “ main  river  ”,  and  do  not  readily 
designate  additional  “ main  river  ”. 

(3)  The  County  Council,  which  has  permissive  powers  but  has  decided  as 
a matter  of  policy  not  to  exercise  those  powers  for  the  reason  that  the  general 
area  concerned  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  under  the 
Land  Drainage  Act,  1930. 

The  result  is  that  many  watercourses,  choked  by  natural  growth  or  the  tipping 
of  rubbish,  but  not  thereby  a public  health  nuisance,  remain  choked  and  therefore, 
liable  to  cause  flooding  or  are  unsightly  unless  the  Council  can  by  devious  methods 
bring  the  clearance  within  the  Council’s  powers. 

It  would  appear  to  the  Council  that  there  should  be  some  method  whereby  re- 
sponsibility could  be  determined  as.  between  the  three  authorities.  It  is  understood 
that  there  are  no  default  powers  at  the  moment.  The  “ Heneage  Report  ” on  this 
difficult  question,  presented  in  1950,  has  so  far  not  been  implemented. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Few  verminous  houses  are  now  found  but  when  complaints  are  received  or 
vermin  discovered,  immediate  and  free  treatment  is  provided  to  eradicate  the  vermis. 
The  Council’s  Public  Health  and  Rodent  Inspectors  advise  on  eradication  of  all  types 
of  vermin  and  insect  pest.  Very  few  cases  of  verminous  persons  occur  except  those 
who  are  generally  in  need  of  residential  care,  and  these  persons  are  usually  dealt  with 
in  co-operation  with  the  various  welfare  services. 

(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

In  "West  Middlesex,  the  sewers,  wlfich  initially  receive  effluent  and  swage,  are 
vested  in  the  Local  Authorities,  but  disposal  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  at 
a centrally  located  sewage  works  discharging  effluent  into  the  River  Thames,  in 
Council  and  the  County  Council  enter  into  agreements  with  owners  of  premises  dis- 
charging trade  effluent.  The  arrangements  appear  to  work  quite  satisfactorily. 
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(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  has  provided  two  mortuaries  with  post-mortem  rooms.  One  is 

quite  large  and  modern  but  lacks  refrigeration  plant.  The  Council  hesitates  to  pro- 
vide such  plant  since  the  Coroner  declines  to  agree  to  the  use  of  the  mortuary  even 
if  such  plant  is  provided. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Coroner  takes  the  view  that  inquests  should  be  held  at 
a relatively  small  number  of  places,  despite  any  inconvenience  in  travelling  to  those 
affected,  and  for  this  reason,  that  post-mortem  operations  should  be  similarly  con- 
centrated. The  Council  has  assisted  another  Authority  by  making  payments  for 
bodies  taken  from  this  area  to  the  mortuary  of  that  Authority,  and  is  discussing  the 
question  of  payments  with  a further  Authority. 

It  may  be  that  the  Coroner’s  view  is  the  correct  view  but,  in  that  event,  the 
Council  would  wish  to  use  its  buildings  for  other  purposes. 

(f)  Public  Conveniences 

The  Council  has  provided  fifteen  public  conveniences  for  the  area  and  is  now 
erecting  two  more.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  main  Car  Park  is  sited,  the 
Council  has  provided  additional  facilities  including  a continuous  supply  of  hot 
water  for  free  washing.  These  particular  conveniences  are  staffed  for  twelve  hours 
each  day. 

The  Council  keeps  this  question  very  much  under  review,  particularly  since 
Staines  now  attracts  a considerable  number  of  visitors  from  the  Inner  London  areas. 

(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Council  maintains  a weekly  collection  of  refuse  from  all  premises  in  the 
area,  supplementing  this  when  necessary,  particularly  in  the  case  of  trade  premises. 

Disposal  of  refuse  by  means  of  controlled  tipping  is  no  longer  possible  because 
of  the  absence  of  any  dry  tipping  sites  in  the  District.  Staines  is  a low-lying  district 
where  there  are  large  deposits  of  gravel  and  the  sub-soil  water  table  is  high. 

A scheme  has  been  arranged  between  the  Borough  Council  of  Twickenham,  the 
Urban  District  of  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  this  Council,  whereby  the  large  modem 
Charlton  Refuse  Destruction  Plant,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  separation  of  salvage 
and  the  incineration  and  disposal  of  refuse,  has  been  erected  and  is  now  in  use. 
These  arrangements  have  worked  well  and  will  cater  for  the  needs  of  the  Districts 
for  at  least  60  years,  though,  as  against  the  controlled  tipping  method,  no  longer 
possible,  costs  have  increased  considerably. 

(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  Council’s  Public  Health  Committee,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
its  Public  Health  Inspectors,  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  a wide  range  of 
duties  under  this  heading. 

These  include  inspection  of  factories,  food  premises,  dwellmg  houses,  abate- 
ment of  nuisances,  inspection  of  meat  at  slaughterhouses,  food  inspection,  food 
hygiene,  atmospheric  pollution,  water  supply,  drainage  of  buildings  and  registration 
of  several  types  of  businesses. 

These  are  essentially  local  functions  that  are  best  dealt  with  by  an  officer  on  the 
spot  and  readily  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  public  for  advice  and  information. 

Much  of  the  work  consists  of  interpreting  the  law  to  the  citizen  and  enlisting  his 
willing  co-operation.  Administration  of  these  functions  has  worked  satisfactorily 
over  a very  long  period  and  there  should  be  no  change,  indeed  wherever  practi- 
cable, local  control  should  be  extended. 

(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Council,  in  common  with  fifteen  other  Local  Authorities  in  West  Middle- 
sex, is  responsible  for  the  sewerage  of  premises  in  the  District,  but  the  actual  sewage 
from  the  areas  of  those  Authorities  is  disposed  of  by  the  County  Council  at  the 
Mogden  Sewage  Disposal  Works  within  the  Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth. 
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When  the  Urban  District  of  Staines  was  extended  in  1930— to  four  times  its 
original  area — only  the  Staines  Ward  was  sewered.  The  Council,  save  for  the  War 
period,  has  steadily  proceeded  with  this  vital  service  and  has  commenced  on  the  last 
scheme  to  make  main  drainage  available  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  District.  It  is 
also  just  completing  the  modernisation  of  the  Staines  Ward  Sewerage  Scheme.  These 
two  Schemes  have  a capital  cost  of  the  order  of  £500,000.  The  Council  has  also 
made  arrangements  to  receive  sewage  from  two  parishes  of  the  adjoining  Rural 
District  of  Eton. 

The  Council,  since  the  extension  of  the  area,  has  secured  the  conversion  of 
about  5,000  houses  from  cesspool  to  main  drainage.  When  the  conversion  has  not 
been  practicable,  the  Council  provides  six  free  emptyings  a year  for  residential  pro- 
perties. 

So  far,  the  relationship  between  the  Council  and  the  County  Council  on  this 
service  has  caused  no  difficulty — indeed  it  works  very  well. 

(j)  Street  Cleansing 

The  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  the  highways  throughout  the  area  is  carried  out 
by  direct  labour  assisted  by  mechanical  appliances.  The  majority  of  ordinary  high- 
ways are  swept  over  weekly,  but  the  highways  in  shopping  areas  are  cleansed  daily. 
That  part  of  the  Trunk  Road  through  the  main  Staines  shopping  area  is  dealt  with 
twice  daily.  All  street  gullies  and  sump-type  manholes  are  cleansed  and  the  gullies 
are  re-sealed  at  least  three  times  annually.  This  is  carried  out  by  mechanical  gully- 
emptiers. 

(fc)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Council,  it  is  estimated,  has  sufficient  land  available  for  the  needs  of  its 
District  in  Burial  Grounds  or  Cemeteries  for  the  next  30  years  at  least.  This  “ life  ” 
will  be  greatly  extended  if  the  present  trend  towards  cremation  continues. 

There  is  one  cemetry  completely  filled  and  three  now  in  use.  Additionally, 
certain  of  the  Churches  have  burial  space  in  the  Churchyards.  The  Council  main- 
tains two  closed  Churchyards. 

The  Council  has  adopted  regulations  and  scales  of  charges  for  its  burial  grounds, 
It  has  provided  Gardens  of  Remembrance  where  ashes  of  persons  cremated  may  be 
scattered,  and  it  has  adopted  the  lawn  garden  principle  for  certain  parts  of  its  ceme- 
teries. 

The  Council  has  joined  with  many  other  Authorities  in  West  Middlesex  in  the 
South  West  Middlesex  Crematorium  Board.  A crematorium  has  been  provided  and 
the  Council  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  the  Crematorium.  The  arrangements 
work  quite  well. 

(1)  Recreation  Grounds  and  Open  Spaces 

As  Staines  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  there  is  a great  deal  of  agricidtural 
open  country,  but  in  addition  there  are  492  acres  of  land  to  which  the  public  has 
access. 

Parks  and  open  spaces  have  been  provided,  the  County  Council  sometimes  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  acquisition,  the  Council  additionally  bearing  the  cost  of 
management.  A list  of  the  various  Open  Spaces  is  set  out. 


acres 


Ashby  (Staines)  Recreation  Ground  . . . . 15-005 

Memorial  Gardens,  Staines  . . . . . . 0-824 

Victoria  Gardens,  Staines ..  0-110 

Birch  Green,  London  Road,  Staines  ..  ..  3-104 

Ashford  Recreation  Ground,  Ashford  ..  ..  11-354 

Shrublands  Recreation  Ground,  Ashford  . . . . 7-720 

Scott  Freeman  Gardens,  Ashford  . . . . . . 1-950 
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Echelford  Recreation  Ground,  Ashford 
Laleham  Park,  Laleham 
Stanwell  Recreation  Ground,  Oaks  Road 
Stanwell  Moor  Recreation  Ground 
Town  Lane  Recreation  Ground 
Long  Lane  Recreation  Ground 
Common  Land 
Staines  Moor 


area 
0-841 
. . 70-240 

2- 234 

3- 705 

. . 5-572 

..  19-340 

. . 60-935 

..  289-399 


In  addition  there  are  further  areas  allocated  in  the  Development  Plan  for  Public 
Open  Space  which  are  proposed  to  he  acquired  by  the  Council,  including  part  of  the 
River  frontage  in  Staines  town  itself. 

The  Council  has  provided  recreational  facilities  including  sports  pitches,  tennis, 
bowls,  children  s paddling  pools,  putting  and  refreshment  kiosks. 

The  Council  finds  it  has  to  cater  for  many  thousands  of  people  from  the  inner 
London  areas  who  wish  to  visit  the  Thames,  and  particularly  for  the  motor  traffic  in 
which  they  arrive. 

A considerable  area  of  Open  Space  is  provided  by  the  Staines  Commons,  not- 
ably Staines  Moor  and  Shortwood  Common.  They  are  vested  in  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  have  a Commttee  of  Moor  Masters  representing  the  Commoners,  and  the 
Council  has  certain  limited  powers  of  administration  under  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mons Supplemental  Act,  1880.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Court  Leet  still  sits 
occasionally  for  the  Manor  of  Staines. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

This  is  in  part  complementary  to  (1)  above.  The  Council  is  now  providing  cer- 
tain of  its  open  spaces  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  give  further  facilities  to 
sport  in  the  area.  One  such  playing  field,  20  acres  in  extent,  is  provided  adjacent  to 
an  estate  developed  for  employees  at  London  Airport,  and  the  Council  is  making  a 
start  by  providing  a building  for  changing  and  washing  for  those  taking  part  in 
games  on  the  site.  The  Council  has  concluded  negotiations  to  acquire  some  22  acres 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  Staines,  as  part  of  a Civic  Centre,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

This  forms  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames.  The 
Council  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  concerned  about  the  purity  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rivers  Thames  and  Colne,  but  it  seems  little  can  be  done  unless  the  standards  of 
purity  of  effluent  from  sewage  works  and  other  polluting  sources  are  greatly  exten- 
ded. Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to  the  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Conservators 
to  undertake  more  work  to  watercourses,  and  reference  will  be  made  to  the  Tow- 
paths  of  the  Thames. 


(o)  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 

By  a direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food,  the  County 
Council  is,  at  present,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  for  the  whole  of  Middlesex, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Local  Authorities  have  populations 
exceeding  40,000  and  would,  hut  for  the  direction,  he  entitled  to  exercise  these 
powers  in  their  own  right.  It  is  appreciated  that  District  Councils  have  powers  of 
sampling  and  prosecution,  but  their  exercise  would  lead  to  a duplication  of  this 
service.  The  Area  Offices  from  which  the  County  Sampling 'Officers  work  are  in 
Brentford  and  Chiswick,  some  ten  miles  from  the  area,  and  again,  it  is  frequently 
found  that  the  public  complain  to  the  District  Council  rather  than  to  the  County 
Council. 

The  Council’s  Public  Health  Inspectors  are  competent  to  carry  out  this  work — 
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they  are  on  the  spot  and  the  Council  feels  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
District  Councils  exercising  Food  and  Drugs  functions  in  their  own  right. 

(p)  Shops  Acts 

The  District  Council  exercises  the  functions  of  the  Shops  Acts  and  each  of  its 
Public  Health  Inspectors  has  been  appointed  a Shops  Act  Inspector. 

7.  HOUSING 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  present  number  of  residential  dwellings  in  the  District,  both  Council  and 
privately  owned,  is  13,800. 

Dwellings  erected  by  the  Council  or  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Coun- 
cil 

Pre-War  500 

Post-War  to  1.5.58: — 

Council  built  . . . . . ■ ■ ■ 1,513 

Built  by  Housing  Associations  . . . . 832 


2,845 


The  Council  proposes  to  build  on  sites  avail- 
able to  1962,  including  replacement  of  206 
temporary  bungalows  and  three  other  dwell- 
ings . . . . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ^45 

Dwellings  erected  by  private  enterprise  since 
the  war  . . . . . • ■ ■ ■ ■ 2,275 

As  already  explained,  Staines  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  and,  there- 
fore, the  land  zoned  for  the  erection  of  houses  is  limited.  Experience  is  showing, 
however,  that  many  more  houses  are  likely  to  be  built  in  residential  and  other  zones, 
than  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  likely. 

The  Council  builds  its  houses  by  contract.  A differential  rent  scheme  operates 
and  was  introduced  without  difficulty.  The  Council  maintains  the  exterior  of  the 
houses  and  does  general  repairs.  The  tenants  maintain  the  interior  decoration  with 
the  exception  of  old  and  disabled  persons,  and  on  changes  of  tenancy. 

The  Council  believes  its  rents  are  comparable  with  those  of  other  Local  Authori- 
ties in  Middlesex,  and  it  gives  special  consideration  to  the  rents  of  Old  People’s 
Dwellings. 

The  Council  is  to  increase  provision  of  Old  People’s  Dwellings.  The  Council 
has  115  one  bedroomed  dwellings.  It  proposes  to  erect  a block  of  Old  People’s 
Dwellings  with  a Wardens  Service,  and  is  proposing  with  the  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Committee,  the  erection  of  a Central  Club  in  the  Scheme  where  meals  can  be  served; 
this  would  enable  many  old  people  to  remain  in  their  own  houses  who  might  other- 
wise need  Part  III  residential  accommodation  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts. 

At  present,  the  Council  has  not  had  need  to  become  an  “ exporting  ” authority 
and  be  linked  with  any  new  town. 

The  Council  has  virtually  completed  the  de-requisitioning  of  houses  taken 
during  the  War  period. 

It  is  felt  that  housing  is  essentially  a local  function. 

(b)  Slum  Clearance 

In  this  respect,  the  Council  is  fortunate.  When  the  survey  under  the  Housing 
Act,  1954,  was  called  for  by  the  Minister,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  uimt 
houses  to  be  dealt  with  in  five  years  was  129.  Since  the  survey  was  approved  by  the 
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j’®®  dealing  with  these  houses  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a year 
and  It  IS  felt  that  the  residual  problem  of  unfit  houses  can  fall  relatively  easily  into 
a normal  housmg  programme. 

Most  of  the  houses  have  been  dealt  with  by  individual  demolition  orders.  Very 
few  clearance  orders  have  been  necessary. 


(c)  Assistance  to  other  Boto  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses  uouu,. 

The  Council  has  made  considerable  advances  to  Housmg  Associations.  It  is 
understood  that  ttas  was  the  first  Council  to  assist  in  this  manner  by  aiding  the 
London^rpOTt  to  buUd  houses  for  persons  employed  at 

A pilot  scheme  was  first  tried  out  with  80  flats  at  Selwood  Place,  Stanwell  This 
was  followed  by  a comprehensive  scheme  which  was  really  the  creation  of  a small 
new  town  withm  the  Urban  District.  It  has  involved  the  erection  of  a further  700 
houses,  with  provision  for  200  more,  the  Council  having  advanced  something  of  the 
order  of  £1,000  000  on  these  projects.  In  addition,  the  Council  financed  and  assisted 
a local  group  of  people  who  formed  a Housing  Association  and  built  20  houses  for 
themselves. 


The  County  Council,  up  to  1949,  was  the  Authority  under  the  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts,  but  both  the  County  Council  and  this  Council  commenced  to 
make  advances  to  intending  owners  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  The  Council  also 
guarantees  excess  advances  by  Building  Societies. 

The  CouncU  has  made  improvement  grants  and  in  certain  instances  advanced 
moneys  to  assist  in  repairs  and  improvements.  It  is  actively  improving  its  own  older 
properties. 


(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

Building  Bye-laws  are  administered  by  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  his  Inspec- 
tors under  the  control  of  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Council.  That  Committee, 
which  also  considers  planning  applications,  has  been  given  delegated  powers  by  the 
Council,  so  that  all  decisions  required  can  be  given  in  the  time  required  by  law. 

Ifie  Council  has  adopted,  with  local  modifications,  the  Model  Building  Bye- 
laws, issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

The  Council  has  had  no  difficulties  to  report  on  this  service. 


8.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  Local  Health  Authority  is  the  County  Coucil  and  there  is  no  form  of  dele- 
gation to  the  District  Council  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Local  Health  Authority. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  are  as  follows 
There  is  an  Area  Health  Committee  appointed  by  the  County  Council  and 
having  certain  delegated  powers.  It  covers  the  areas  of  the  Borough  of  Twickenham 
and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Feltham,  Staines  and  Sunbury-on-Thames.  This  Council 
appoints  three  members,  one  of  whom  is  always  to  be  a member  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  for  Education.  The  Area  Health  Office  is  located  in  Twickenham,  some 
nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Staines. 

The  functions  have  been  dealt  with  as  follows : — 

(1)  Health  Centres 

The  County  Council  has  provided  no  Health  Centres  but  Clinics  have  been 
provided  in  the  District,  though  these  are  limited  to  services  provided  by  the  Coimty 
*-o™nil  under  the  act  or  for  the  School  Medical  Service,  and  do  not  include  any 
facilities  for  general  medical,  dental  or  pharmaceutical  services. 

22 
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(1)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children  , , 

This  relates,  in  the  case  of  chiidren,  to  those  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
five  years  and  are  not  attending  primary  schools  maintained  by  the  Education 
Authority  Provision  is  made  at  some  of  the  CUnics  previously  mentioned  for  the 
services  required  under  this  heading.  In  addition,  the  County  Council  provides  a 
service  of  Health  Visitors  and  Midwives. 

One  Day  Nursery  is  provided  by  the  County  Council. 

The  Council  has  assisted  in  providing  accommodation  for  Midwives. 


(3)  Midwifery  . . 

The  County  Council  provides  a service  of  Midwives. 


(4)  Health  Visiting 

The  County  Council  provides 
act  as  school  nurses. 


a service  of  Health  Visitors.  All  Health  Visitors 


(5)  Home  Nursing 

The  County  Council  provides  this  service. 


(6)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  . . ^ 

Vaccination  against  smallpox  and  poliomyelitis  is  carried  out  by  the  County 
Medical  Officers  in  Clinics  and  by  General  Practitioners  co-operating  with  the  County 
Council’s  scheme.  Immunisation  of  infants  and  young  children  is  carried  out  at  the 
Clinics  and  by  General  Practitioners. 


(7)  Ambulance  Services 

This  service  is  allied  to  the  County  Fire  Service.  A depot  has  been  established  ui 
the  area.  The  service  works  very  well. 


(8)  Prevention  of  Illness  and  After-care 

The  care  and  after-care  of  tubercular  families  is  dealt  with  through  the  Welfare 
Officer  at  the  Chest  Clinic.  The  County  Council  has  a scheme  which  provides  for 
clothing,  extra  nourishment  and,  in  suitable  cases,  admission  to  holiday  or  rest 
homes.  The  Council  also  maintains  a great  deal  of  information  about  tuberculosis 
cases.  ■ 


This  service  has  been  established  by  the  County  Council.  The  main  difficuity 
seems  to  be  that  of  obtaining  suitable  people  to  work  the  service. 

The  Council’s  general  comments  are  that  on  the  whole  these  services  work  well 
within  the  limits  to  which  they  have  been  established  but  that,  save  for  those  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  at  the  clinics,  there  can  be  considerable  difficulty  to  the  residents 
of  this  district  by  reason  of  the  location  of  the  Area  Offices  at  Twickenham.  In 
practice,  this  means  that  the  Public  Health  Offices  here  receive  very  many  of  the  in- 
quires which  should  properly  go  to  the  Area  Office,  and.  are  called  upon  to  assist 
quite  considerably  in  this  direction.  Whilst  the  Council  is  very  willing  that  its 
Officers  should  co-operate,  it  does  point  to  the  fact  that  these  services,  save  the 
ambulance  service,  are  essentially  local,  and  the  Council  feels  that  there  is  a case  for 
examination  as  to  whether  the  operation  of  these  services  could  be  exercised  by  or 
delegated  to  the  District  Council  with  advantage  to  the  public.  The  Council  is  neces- 
sarily in  closer  touch  with  the  people  they  serve  than  the  County  Council  can  be,  a 
factor  of  particular  importance  in  the  case  of  those  services  which  intimately  anect 
people’s  daily  lives. 
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urban  district  council  op  STAINES 
(10)  Mental  Health  Services 


” “s-rz"?  STSai*’  " “”  “““  ■■— 

Tte  County  Coimcil  is  the  Local  Authority  for  most  of  the  functions  exercised 
under  National  Assistance  Acts.  The  County  has  been  divided  into  arertheTrS  for 

Fdtharn,  Starnes  and  Sunbury-on-Thames.  The  Area  Office  of  the  Area  Welfare 

Si'^deTof  nffieTfromtats 

The  duties  of  these  officers  include  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  aged  and 
handicapped  persons  who  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  the  recent  of  aprii- 
cations  for  admission  to  County  Institutions  and  Homes  of  such  persons  not  suffeAig 

from  sickness  necessitating  entry  to  Hospital.  suuisunenug 

. , County  Council  has  provided  some  residential  accommodation  for  meeting 

Its  obligations  imder  Section  21  and  makes  contributions  to  the  cost  of  certain  non- 
such afflo  "dffig°”'’'’  ‘‘'5°  been  made  for  special  contingencies 

TV.t  Vr  ?-u  between  the  County  and  County 

^ t M *®\“°tobutions  made  to  voluntary  bodies  providing  meals  and 
Council  * District  Councils  and  not  the  County 

This  Council  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  an  Old  People’s  Welfare  Com- 
mittee for  the  District. 

This  Council  has  made  arrangements  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  Section  50 
in  relation  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Local  Authority  Services  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts,  the  functions,  within  the  limits  of  what  has  been  provided,  work  weU 
but  there  IS  agam  similar  criticism  that  the  Area  Offices  are  well  away  from  the  town 
and  that  m practice,  the  Public  Health  Department  of  this  Council  is  called  upon  to 
act  in  many  mstances  as  liaison  between  the  persons  needing  relief  and  the  Area 
r , Councd  is  quite  willing  that  there  should  be  co-operation  but 

feels  that  here  again,  there  is  a case  for  examining  the  administration  with  a view  to 
the  District  Council,  through  its  own  OflScers,  exercising  powers  other  than  the 
provision  of  Part  III  residential  and  temporary  accomodation,  and  matters  relating 
to  the  bimd  and  handicapped  persons. 


9.  Care  of  Children 

Tnx  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Children’s 

Act,  1948  and  has  made  a scheme  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

It  has  made  arrangements  for  the  assumption  by  the  County  CouncU  of  parental 
control  in  appropriate  cases,  for  the  development  of  the  principle  of  boarding-out 
children  in  private  households  and  provided  for  the  visiting  of  individual  children. 

The  County  Council  also  makes  provision  for  County  Residential  Homes  and 
makes  contributions  in  approved  cases  for  children  in  suitable  voluntary  homes. 

The  County  Council  has  provided  three  small  ChUdren’s  Homes  in  this  District, 
two  on  sites  made  available  by  this  Council  on  Council  Housing  Estates.  The  erec- 
tion of  these  two  Homes  was,  in  fact,  arranged  by  this  Council  for  the  County 
Council  on  an  agency  basis.  The  Homes  are  not  necessarily  for  children  resident  in 
the  Urban  District. 
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10.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  County  Council  undertakes  this  registration  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Area  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health.  There  is  a liaison  between  the  County  Council  and 
this  Council  in  relation  to  the  planning  aspect.  If  there  is  to  be  reconsideration  of 
the  local  administration  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  this  is  a matter  which 
could  be  conveniently  undertaken  by  this  Council. 

11.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  Council  receives  notifications  of  infectious  diseases  and  arranges  for  the 
notification  of  the  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  as  required.  The 
staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  arrange  for  the  disinfection  and  cleansing  of 
premises  and  articles  when  necessary. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  District  is  also  a Medical  Officer  employed 
oy  the  County  Council. 

12.  Health  Education 

Whilst  some  of  this  work  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council,  this  Council 
takes  a very  active  interest,  particularly  through  its  Medical  Officer  and  Public 
Health  Inspectors,  in  endeavouring  to  show  to  the  public  the  value  which  results 
from  clean  and  correct  methods  of  living.  This  has  been  done  by  exhibition,  taUcs 
and  lectures  and  by  poster  campaigns  and  by  a policy  of  explanation  and  guidance. 

13.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

The  County  Council  is  the  Local  Planning  Authority, 

There  is  a delegation  agreement  in  force  which  is  in  common  form  throughout 
the  County.  The  agreement  delegates  to  all  District  Councils  the  functions  of  the 
County  Council  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  subject 
to  certain  conditions  of  consultation  and  compliance  with  directions  given  by  the 
County  Council. 

The  system,  in  very  brief  and  general  outline,  is  that  the  Council  receives  all 
applications  for  planning  permission ; copies  are  to  go  to  the  County  Council 
which  in  turn  decides  which  of  the  applications  falls  within  the  classes  of  application 
excepted  for  decision  by  the  County  Council  itself.  These  classes  are; — 

(1)  Cases  of  particular  interest  by  reason  of  their  liability  to  prejudice  the 

Development  Plan. 

(2)  Those  likely  to  give  rise  to  a liability  for  compensation. 

(3)  Those  which  affect  any  county  or  trunk  road  or  any  land  within  220 

feet  of  the  centre  thereof. 

This  Council  then  makes  decisions  on  applications  “ not  excepted  ” and  recommen- 
dations on  those  “ excepted  ”,  and  itself  communicates  all  decisions  to  the  appli- 
cants. 

The  County  Council  remains  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  variations  to  the 
Development  Plan  and  for  Town  Maps. 

The  Council  bears  its  own  administration  expenses  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  the  delegation  scheme  and  also  contributes,  through  the  County  Rate,  to  the 
County’s  administrative  expenses.  The  Council  conducts  the  vast  majority  of  ap- 
peals irrespective  of  whether  they  are  “ excepted  ” or  “ non-excepted  ” cases. 

As  this  is  an  area  where  much  development  is  taking  place,  there  is  a heavy 
burden  of  work. 

The  Council  has  given  its  Planning  Committee  full  delegated  powers  to  deal 
with  applications  for  planning  permission.  Matters  requiring  decisions  by  the  Comity 
are  considered  by  an  Area  Planning  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from 
six  County  Districts  (South  Middlesex)  and  the  County  Council,  both  sides  having  a 
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right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Planning  Committee.  District  Councils  are  not  fully 
satisfied  on  this  question  of  appeal  since  their  Officers  are  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  County  Planning  Committee  after  stating  their  case,  but  the  County  Officers 
remain. 

The  Council  feels  that  in  this  case,  there  is  need  for  two-tier  government  with  a 
first-tier  authority  having  a wider  area  than  the  District,  and  that  in  this  instance  it 
should  be  the  County  Council.  The  problems  of  “ built-up  ” Middlesex  are  by  no 
means  the  same  as  Green  Belt  ” Middlesex,  but  they  are  complementary,  e.g  the 
removal  and  location  of  industry. 

There  are,  however,  several  aspects  of  the  delegation  arrangements  which  could 
be  improved. 

(а)  The  necessity  to  refer  all  applications  to  the  County  Council  could 
surely  be  replaced  by  trusting  the  Districts  to  refer  specified  classes.  This  would 
save  on  adimnistration. 

(б)  The  District  Council  should  be  given  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
town  maps,  the  County  Council  having  the  right  to  examine  and  challenge  any 
features  thereof  before  the  Minister.  The  compensation  and  development  costs 
of  town  development  areas  are  likely  to  be  heavy,  and  it  does  seem  that  most  of 
this  expenditure  would  fall  on  District  Councils. 

(c)  Appeals  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  require  review. 

(d)  The  Delegation  Schemes  should  be  approved  under  arrangements  made 
by  Parliament,  and  not  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  County  Council. 

14.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act 
1949 

The  County  Council  is  the  Surveying  Authority  and  also  the  Local  Planning 
Authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  It  has  carried  out  the  survey  of  footpaths  and 
the  definition  map  and  statement  are  awaited.  Certain  of  the  built-up  areas  of  the 
town  have  been  excluded.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  relatively  perhaps  not  so 
important  in  this  area  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  one  aspect  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  River  Thames  Riparian  Authorities  and  about  which  there 
is  much  confusion  as  to  responsibility.  The  matter  is  that  of  the  Towpaths  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  possible  that  these  towpaths  or  some  part  thereof  may,  by  reason  of 
Section  27  of  the  Act,  be  regarded  as  public  footpaths.  It  is  apprehended  that  the 
Highway  Authority  for  those  footpaths  would  be  the  District  Council.  There  are 
serious  potential  liabilities  for  the  maintenance  of  those  footpaths,  and  the  banks  of 
the  River.  The  Council  finds  itself  without  direct  representation  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  This  Conservancy  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  repair  of  the  tow- 
path  or  the  maintenance  of  the  River  Banks,  though  the  question  does  appear  to  be 
largely  one  of  Finance. 

It  seems  there  are  two  difficulties  here  from  the  Council’s  point  of  view,  accept- 
ing that  the  Conservancy  are  the  right  and  proper  authority  to  take  charge  of  these 
matters : — 

(1)  The  Conservancy  appears  virtually  to  have  a fixed  income  and  cannot 
levy  a rate  for  all  its  functions. 

(2)  The  Council  has  no  direct  representation  on  the  Conservancy,  although 
it  is  a riparian  Authority.  Two  representatives  are  elected  triennially  to  repre- 
sent 14  riparian  local  authorities. 

15.  TRAFFIC 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

There  are  three  Highway  Authorities  in  the  District : — The  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the  Council. 
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Tnjnir  Road2‘lS\  miles  (A.30  London-Penzance  Road) 

The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civii  Aviation  is  the  Highway  Authority.  He 
delegates  the  duty  of  maintenance  to  the  District  Council  and  makes  arrangements 
Mth  the  County  Councii  to  undertake  works  of  major  improvement.  The  Starnes 
Bridge  over  the  River  Thames  is.  as  the  Councii  understands  it.  administered  by  a 
iSnt  Committee  of  the  Middiesex  and  Surrey  County  Counciis. 

(2)  Classified  Roads 

Class  “ A ” Roads  — 2-427  miles 

Class  “ B ” Roads  — 13-678  .. 

Class  HI  Roads  — 9'593  „ 

The  County  Council  is  the  Highway  Authority.  i,  * - 

The  District  Council  claimed  the  roads  in  the  early  1930  s but  in  the  result,  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  County  Council  whereby  the  majority  of  the  classified 
roads  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  District  Council  on  an  agency  basis. 

The  length  of  roads,  including  bridges,  so  maintained  out  of  a total  of  25'698 
miles  is  20-173  miles. 

(3)  Other  Public  Roads- 45-309  miles  . , 

Here,  the  District  Council  is  the  Highway  Authority. 

As  the  Council  maintains  and  carries  out  improvements  on  20-173  miles  out  of 
25-698  miles  of  classified  roads,  the  District  Council  has  always  felt  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  remainder,  including  major  improvements  on  the  Trunk  Road. 

The  present  position  leads  to  the  anomaly  of  parts  of  the  same  road  being  main- 
tained by  two  different  Authorities,  street  cleansing  being  undertaken  by  two  different 
Authorities  and  the  District  Council  has  both  the  technical  staff  and  equipment  to 
deal  with  the  small  remaining  mileage  of  classified  roads. 

It  is  felt  that  overall  responsibility  as  to  standards  of  construction  and  finance 
should  remain  with  the  County  Council,  since  these  days  a main  road  pattern  cannot 
be  considered  solely  by  reference  to  the  needs  of  a particular  district.  Subject  to  the 
overriding  considerations,  the  Council  feels  there  should  be  adequate  arrangemente 
for  claiming  or  delegating  to  the  Council  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  all 
the  main  roads  in  the  District. 

(b)  Street  Lighting  , . , . ^ , , . , ^ 

The  District  Council  is  the  Authority  for  street  lighting  and  would  wish  to  re- 

main  so  There  is  a case,  however,  for  seeking  to  achieve  standard  forms  of  ligmmg 
on  all  main  traffic  routes.  It  is  understood  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  intends  to  call  a conference  with  this  in  mind.  The  majority  of  the 
main  traffic  routes  now  have  Class  “ A ” lighting  installed. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses  j 

The  District  Council  is  the  Authority  in  this  case  and  feels  this  is  a matter 
which  is  essentially  local.  The  Council  endeavours  to  meet  the  wishes  of  developers 
and  residents  wherever  possible. 

The  responsibility  for  these  matters  is  that  of  the  District  Co^cil  for  parking 
places  off  the  highway  and  that  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  to 
parking  on  the  highway  as  the  District  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area,  in 
Minister  also  plays  a considerable  part  in  the  Council’s  responsibility  because  ot  a 
powers  in  relation  to  application  for  loan  sanction.  The  Minister,  apart  fro 
Advisory  Committee,  appears  to  be  advised  principally  by  the 

The  Council  is  satisfied  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  parking  off  me  mg 
way.  It  has  provided  such  Car  Parks  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  mam  ctiect, 
the  moment,  is  restriction  on  capital  expenditure. 
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from  taDDrpartkui  Council  is  far 

from  happ^particularly  on  mam  roads.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a part  of  the  problem  of  the 

“g  loca'rS^^^^  IMe  scope  fo? 

meeting  local  req^ements.  The  problem  is  perhaps  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the 

mam  road  runs  though  the  mam  shopping  centre  and  is  notorious  for  its  hold-up  of 
traffic  at  certam  tunes  A By-pass  is  to  be  constructed,  and  this  may  weniter  tte 
position.  It  IS  hoped  that  work  on  the  By-pass  will  commence  this  yL 
, Co^ssion  may  note  that  Section  21  of  the  Town  and  Pohce  Qauses  Act 

1847,  IS  still  m force  m Middlesex,  and  theoretically  gives  the  Council  power  to  eive 
directions  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  about  the  conteol  of  traL. 

(e)  Road  Safety 

The  Council  has  for  many  years  had  a Road  Safety  Sub-Committee  including 
representatives  of  various  organisations.  The  Council  believes  it  has  done  usrfu! 
work  and  would  wish  it  to  continue. 

(f)  Bus  Shelters 

It  is  only  comp^atively  recently  that  statutory  authority  for  a District  Counci 
conferred— Local  Government  (MisceUaneous  Provi- 

Authorities  feel,  this  Council  included,  that  the  primary  responsi- 
biffiy  for  erectmg  bus  shelters  should  rest  generally  with  the  transport  undertaker, 
parhcularly  where  there  is  a monopoly.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  the  London  Trans- 
port Executive,  which  has  permissive  powers,  but  is  now  most  reluctant  to  use  such 
powers  to  provide  addhtional  shelters.  In  fact,  it  refuses  to  provide  new  shelters  at  all. 

In  the  result,  and  m the  absence  of  any  appeal  against  the  refusal  of  London 
Transport  Executive,  it  seems  that  Local  Authorities  will  supply  shelters.  The 
Council  feels,  however  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  questioning  the  refusal 
of  London  Transport  Executive. 


16.  Private  Street  Works 

The  District  Council  is  the  Authority  responsible  and  has  adopted  the  Private 
Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

So  far  as  new  streets  are  concerned,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  because  by 
rombined  use  of  powers  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Act,  1944  and  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  the  Council  secures  the 
construction  of  new  streets  and  their  ultimate  adoption  as  house  building  proceeds. 

The  mam  difficulty  arises  from  streets  which  have  been  partially  formed  and 
where  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  have  prevented  the  Council  being  as  active 
as  it  might  otherwise  have  wished. 

A number  of  very  difficult  points  have  arisen  because  of  the  operation  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  when  development  has  been  restricted  for  planning 
purposes.  Most  of  these  difficulties  have  proved  to  be  financial  in  character,  and  the 
Council  allows  owners  up  to  15  years  for  repayment. 


SUMMARY  OF  COUNCIL’S  MAIN  VIEWS 
Particular  Services 


1.  Education 

The  County  Council  should  remain  the  Local  Education  Authority,  but  there 
be  delegation  of  functions  to  District  Council  level  exercisable  either  by  the 
Divisional  Executive,  a Joint  Board,  or  the  District  Council.  The  Council  is  opposed 
to  direct  County  control. 
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2.  Environmental  Health  Services  j i_  +1,  ^;i  ■ 

These  services  are  at  present  administered  by  the  Council  with,  in  certain  in- 
stances,  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Council.  They  are  essentially  local  services, 

and  should  continue  to  be  operated  by  the  Council.  ■ , 

The  responsibility  for  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  requires  clarificadon, 
See  also  note  on  Thames  Conservancy  under  para.  (n).  , . 

The  Council  believes  that  it  should  become  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority. 

*rS”^services  are  primarily  local  services,  and  should  continue  to  be  operated 
by  the  Council. 

4.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare  . u i * , 

The  Council  believes  that  mental  health  services  and  ambulance  services  should 
remain  a function  of  the  County  Council,  but  it  believes  also  that  the  Mowing 
services  are  of  considerable  local  importance,  and  that  if  there  is  not  to  be  direct 
conferment  of  powers  on  District  Councils  then  there  should  be  automatic  delega- 
tion of  the  following: — 

(a)  Health  Centres. 

lb)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children. 

(c)  Midwifery. 

Id)  Health  visiting. 

(e)  Home  nursing. 

lf)  Vaccination  and  immunisation. 

lg)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care. 

With  regard  to  functions  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  again  the  Council 
feels  that  the  question  of  delegation  to  district  Councils,  other  than  residential  and 
temporary  accommodation  under  Part  III  of  the  Act,  the  care  of  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped persons,  should  be  considered.  • A * *1,  -I'  f 

With  regard  to  the  care  of  children  under  the  Cluldren  s Acts,  the  Councilisof 
the  opinion  that  this  should  remain  a County  function. 

5.  Town  and  Country  Planning  .u  ■*  r u.  . 

The  County  Council  should  remain  the  overall  planning  authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Development  Plan  and  the  quinquennial  review.  The  Council  feels,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  greater  freedom  for  District  Councils  to  take  decisions  m 
accordance  with  the  Development  Plan,  for  the  Council  to  prepare  town  maps,  and 
a review  of  the  administration  arrangements. 

Responsibility  for  the  Towpaths  and  Banks  of  the  River  Thames  and  represen- 
tation of  riparian  Local  Authorities  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

^ '^T*  Council  beUeves  that  whilst  overall  Bnancial  responsibility  and  standards  of 
construction  with  regard  to  main  and  classified  roads  should  remain  with  the  Coun  y 
Council  and  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  there  should  be  adequate 
arrangements  for  the  Council  to  claim  the  improvement  and  rnaimenance  of  these 
roads,  or  there  should  be  adequate  arrangements  for  delegation  to  Distnct  Counc  • 
The  remainder  of  the  powers  and  functions  under  this  general  headmg  are  m me 
view  of  the  Council  essentially  local  matters. 


GENERAL 

7.  The  Council  believes  that  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  withtheprerf 
two-tier  structure  of  local  government  in  Middlesex,  and  that  the  two-tier  s 
of  government  for  Middlesex  and  possibly  for  the  Greater  London  area  snoiu 
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urban  district  council  of  STAINES  ggy 

continue,  subject  to  what  is  said  as  tr>  j , , 

the  opinion  of  the  Council,  such  a system  offAr  delegation  of  functions.  In 

situation  where  many  problems  are  comDlemeiitn  ^ method  of  dealing  with  a 
allowing  for  completely  differing  local  situations'^^ 

closely  concentrated  inner  Urban  areas  and  tti  A ’ populated  and 

where,  though  less  densely  populated,  there  are  sutoantiaUommSs^'^" 

serviL^so  Srotftel?  MuS 

ordinatmg  or  first-tier  authority,  provided  the  County  001^^°"^^ 

and  large  the  County  Districts  are  of  sXient  sSi  and 

functions,  thus  placing  more  emphasis  on  the  admi  • t exercise  many 

Local  Authority  directly  in 

Council,  with  its  present  poDulation  nf  4^  770 
rateable  value,  area  and  geographical  position,  serv^f/wfde  Lea  feXSa\"^^ 
sufficiently  large  local  government  unit  with  financial  resources l i 
more  extensive  local  government  functions  and  tn  j able  to  exercise 

and  administrative  staff  necessarror  Sd  m 

elded  upon  in  excess  of  the  Council’s' nresent  nr  if  Population  basis  be  de- 
nucleus  of  such  a local  governrurunr  Population,  to  form  the 

<if}osation  of  functions  is  decided  upon,  it  should  either  be  a form 
approved  by  Parliament  or  in  such  form  as  will  pernfit  the  DistSS  Council  to 
appeal  to  the  appropriate  Minister.  The  aim  of  such  delegation  shouS  S^to  “ecure 
the  greatest  possible  autonomy  to  the  delegate  authority 


F.  ENTWISTLE 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 

“ Elmsleigh  ” 

73.  High  Street. 

STAINES,  Middlesex. 

May,  1958 
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Evidence  Submitted  by 
The  Sunbury-on-Thames  Urban  District 
Council 

Population; 

Census,  1951  . . • ■ • • ■ ■ ■ • ^3  3^4 

Registrar-General’s  Estimate,  mid-1957  . . 

X ....  5,609  acres 

XbleVaiue  (1st  April,' i958)  ..  ■■ 

(Constituted  in  1894;  area  considerably  enlarged  m 1930.) 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  RE-ORGANISATION 

In  response  to  the  letter,  dated  17th  February,  1958  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Urban  District  Council,  the  latter  wish  to  submit  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  administration  within  the  Urban  District  of  the  several  functions  and  services 
mentioned  in  Appendix  “ B ” to  that  letter.  It  is  not  the  Co^cil  s purpose,  m the 
statement,  to  deal  in  detail  with  arrangements  under  the  various  headings,  as  they 
think  that  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  and  tedious;  but  should  the  Commission 
wish  the  Council  to  give  additional  information,  or  at  a later  date  evidence,  they  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 


EDUCATION 
Education  (General) 

The  Education  Authority  for  the  Urban  District  is  Middlesex  County  Council,  act- 
ing through  an  Education  Committee  and,  so  far  as  the  urban  district  is  concerned  a 
DWisional  Executive.  The  latter  exercise  their  functions  by  virtue  of  a Scheme  of 
Divisional  Administration  made  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  and  their  area 
comprises  the  three  Urban  Districts  of  Feltham,  Starnes  and  Sunbury-omThames, 
Sunbury-on-Thames  Council  appoint  four  members  to  serve  on  the  Divisional 

^^^"it^is  imderstood  that  all  day-to-day  administration,  including  preparation  of  the 
Development  Plan  and  Building  Programme,  appointment  and  dismissal  of  staff, 
provision  of  equipment,  furniture  and  apparatus,  management  and  gove^ent  of 
schools,  organisation  and  supervision  and  control  of  the  School  Meals  Service,  is 
carried  out  locally.  A very  great  deal  of  executive  authority  withm  the  scheme  of 
delegation  is  exercised  by  the  Divisional  Executive  through  sub-Committees,  and 

this  has  made  for  speedy  execution  of  decisions. 

The  District  Council  have  never  directly  exercised  any  of  the  functions  ot  tne 
education  service.  Consequently,  they  are  not  in  the  best  position  to  ana^se  critical  y 
the  present  system.  They  do  consider,  however,  that  the  system  ought  to  be  capabte 
of  being,  and  doubtless  is  in  fact,  administered  more  conveniently  and  more  econo- 
mically than  could  be  the  case  under  any  arrangements  which  the  District  Councu 
would  be  able  to  make  if  the  service  were  in  part  delegated  to  them. 

Whilst,  in  the  circumstances,  the  Council  do  not  consider  that  they  can 
fully  make  any  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  present  system,  they  leei 
they  should  offer  the  following  observation  which  they  have  received  on  mamg 
enquiry  of  the  Divisional  Education  Officer : 

688 
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The  Divisional  Executive  believe  tKat  +u«  i , 

education  administration  could  be  autonnmnnc  iw'tv  ®xpenen(^d  gained, 
delegated,  or  preferably  devolved  authoritv  \ 
facilities  developed  in  the  last  12  years  an/’the  ' 

*(still  increasing)  extended  dele^tiL  is  essential  ” “ population 

treatment  and  of  some  of  the  Clinics.)  ’ ° emed  m the  provision  of 

Agricultural  Education 

This  subject  is,  presumably,  the  concern  nrimarilv  nf  a rroirAt-T.«-.^»  + t»  -* 

.pm.%  tta  CouTO  Couoa  h...  ml  tSaim  i,  i,  SSS 

Youth  Employment  Service 

This  ser«ce  is-^part  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service— a matter 
for  the  County  Council,  who  have  appointed  a Youth  Employment  Committee. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Bath,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

mhl.VnW,  have  provided  and  maintain  an  open  air  swimming  pool  on  a 

pubhc  pleasure  ^ound  adjacent  to  the  River  Thames. 

At  a mumcipal  caravan  site  an  ablution  block,  with  laundry,  has  been  erected 
but  its  use  is  restricted  to  persons  resident  on  that  site. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  District  Council  have  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  to  deal  with 
nmsances  m comection  with  watercourses,  &c.  Responsibility  for  control  of 
the  condition  of  the  more  important  watercourses  is  vested  in  the  Thames  Con- 
scrv&Qcy. 

Several  watercourses  are  maintained  or  cleansed  by  the  District  Council 
and  over  the  years  considerable  stretches  have  been  piped  by  them. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Sem**  ^ function  of  the  District  Council,  and  an  adequate  service  is  provided  by 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  authority  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the 
West  Middlesex  Sewerage  District,  which  includes  the  Urban  District  of  Suubury-on- 
wames.  Trade  efiduents  are  discharged  into  the  sewers  of  the  District  Council  and 
then  into  those  of  the  County  Council.  For  this  purpose  the  County  and  District 


•over  fte  whole  of  the  Divisional  Executive’s  area  from  12,700  in  1948  to  19  439  in  1958 
and  18  new  schools  erected 
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^ a staiidard  form  of  agreement  with  the  owners  of  trade  premises 

Srporating  terms  and  conditions  on  which  trade  effluent  can  be  accepted. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

A - District  Council  provided  two  small  mortuaries,  but  they  fell  into 

H M SroZ^^  western  district  of  Middlesex  took  the  view 
SSuershould'be  centralised  and  held  in  a properly  constructed  court  room 
H tw  hndies  must  be  sent  to  particular  mortuaries,  according  to  the  requirements 
whole.  Thus  inquests  are  now  held  outside  the  district, 
anfbodil  of  deceased  residents  are  sent  to  a mortuary  owned  by  a neighbourmg 
aufhor°tJ!  to  whom  the  Council  pay  an  agreed  sum  for  each  body  so  received. 

Public  Conveniences 

The  Council  have  provided  public  conveniences  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 
Iddittomlly,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  use  by  the  public  of  facilities 
at  several  public  houses. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

.TM  A ■ . are  pniiioned  with  modern  vehicles  for  the  effective  collection 

tradrrefuse  is  Iindertaken  separately;  a scale  charge  being  made  in  proportion  to 

Tetoe‘i"s°“ed  of  at  a very  up-to-date  Destructor  erected  in  this  area  and 
operated  by  TwicLnham  Corporation,  and  sponsored  joinriy  as  a scheme  by  three 

T^ooi  Avi+Vinritie*! Staiiies  Twickenham  and  Sunbury-on-Thames. 

DhS  of  theresidue  is  into  a disused  gravel  pit  owned  by  Sunbury-on-Thames 
Council  the  area  being  reclaimed  for  beneficial  use  in  the  process. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  sanitation  of  buildings  in  its  widest  sense  is  dealt  with  mainly  under  the  pro- 
me  saniiauuu  e requirements  of  that  Act,  e.g.  the 

Torts  on  ofa  wholeso^^^^  a proper  drainage  system  and  the  repair 

ordXts.  are  matters  coming  within  the  District  Council’s  powers  as  local  sanitary 

as  new  buildings  are  concerned,  the  above-mentioned  matters  are  govern- 
ed bvbSgbyedaws  (referred  to  later-page  692-under  the  heatog 
“ReLatiorof  Buildings  and  Bye-laws”  (Housing));  and  m the  oase  of  easting 
bifiltogs  by  inspection  and  the  service  of  notices  under  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  older  parts  of  the  district  were  sewered  in  1896,  newer  parts  in  1936,  and  the 
sewers  have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  way  of  extension  as  required 
new  development.  The  extensions  have  generally  been  based  on  a standar  ' 

tion  which  is  applied  both  to  sewers  laid  by  the  Local  Authority  an  y P 

"“disposal  is  to  the  Mogden  Works  provided  by  Middlesex  County  Council 
under  their  West  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Scheme. 

Street  Cleansing 

Street  C eansing  is  carried  out  as  part  of  the  District  Council’s  highways  maffl- 
tenance  service.  The  Council  own  a modern  vehicle  for  street  sweepmg  an  g 
cleansing. 
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Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  District  Council  have  provided  a cemetery,  and  acquired  additional  land 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  area  for  a considerable  time  to  come.  They  have 
also  undertaken  the  maintenance  of  a Parish  Churchyard. 

Jointly  with  a number  of  other  local  authorities  in  South-West  Middlesex  the 
Council  have  provided  an  up-to-date  crematorium,  under  the  management  of  a 
Joint  Board  to  wWch  the  District  Council  appoint  representatives.  The  joint  scheme 
has  operated  satisfactoritly  since  its  inception  some  years  ago,  and  is  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  several  local  authorities  can  co-operate  successfully  to  provide 
a particular  service  over  a wider  area  than  their  own  individual  districts. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Open  spaces  maintained  by  the  Council  have  an  area’'of  approximately  65  acres, 
including  river  frontage,  and  provide  an  amenity  and  attraction  not  only  to  local 
residents  but  also  to  visitors,  of  whom  large  numbers  come  to  enjoy  the  riverside 
during  the  course  of  a year. 

Football  and  cricket  pitches  with  equipment  and  dressing  accommodation  and 
also  children’s  playground  equipment,  have  been  provided  at  a number  of  the 
grounds.  Further,  at  one  ground  the  Council  have  provided  an  open  air  swimming 
bath ; at  another  tennis  courts ; and  at  a third  a public  hall,  which  is  used  for  athletic, 
social  and  educational  activities. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  Council  have  not  so  far  acted  directly  under  this  Act,  but  from  time  to  time 
have  acquired  land,  under  other  statutes,  for  use  as  open  space  and  recreation, 
including  a “ King  George’s  Field  ”. 

Thus,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  and  the  immediately  preceeding  paragraph, 
much  of  the  scope  of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  has,  in  fact, 
been  covered  by  the  District  Council. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  authority  for  the  prevention  of  river  pollution,  so  far  as  Sunbury-on-Thames 
area  is  concerned,  are  the  Thames  Conservators  under  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Acts,  1932  and  1950.  They  exercise  their  powers  over  all  rivers,  streams  and  water- 
courses communicating  directly  with  the  River  Thames. 

Port  Health  Functions 

Not  applicable  to  Sunbury-on-Thames. 

HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

The  District  Council  are  the  housing  authority  for  the  Urban  District.  They  have 
erected  1,566  houses  (as  at  31st  March,  1958),  of  which  1,046  are  of  post  1945  con- 
struction. On  several  of  the  estates  garages  for  letting  have  been  constructed. 

Preliminary  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  land  are  carried  out  by  the 
Council’s  Surveyor’s  staff,  who  also  draw  site  layout  plans  and  provide  the  engineer- 
ing services.  House  construction  hitherto  has  been  partly  by  the  Council’s  own 
qualified  architect  and  partly  by  outside  architects.  A high  standard  of  layout  and 
house  design  has  been  achieved. 
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In  addition  to  the  erection  of  dwelling  units,  the  Council  have  extended  their 
housing  activities  in  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  The  provision  of  a well  equipped  municipal  caravan  site  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  a difficult  local  problem  of  caravans  on  unauthorised  sites ; 

(2)  A scheme  for  the  erection  by  the  Council  of  houses  for  sale,  primarily 
to  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  Council’s  ordinary  house  waiting  list; 

(3)  A scheme  under  which  a rebate  of  rent  is  allowed  to  tenants  who  under- 
take interior  decoration  of  their  houses  over  a specfied  period  of  years; 

(4)  The  use  of  requisitioning  powers  (all  except  five  houses,  however,  have 
now  been  derequisitioned) ; and 

(5)  Some  use  of  the  Council’s  powers  to  acquire  houses  for  letting  and, 
where  appropriate,  conversion  into  flats. 

In  their  housing  programme  &om  time  to  time,  especially  since  1945,  the 
Council  have  tried  to  meet  not  only  the  general  housing  need  but  also  that  of  old 
people  and,  in  a small  measure,  that  of  married  couples  without  children. 

The  allocation  of  tenancies  is  a function  delegated  to  a Sub-Committee,  who 
interview  all  applicants  and  place  them  in  categories  of  priority. 


Slum  Clearance 

This  aspect  of  housing  is  wholly  the  function  of  the  local  authority,  who  exercise 
powers  under  the  Housing  Acts.  So  far  as  the  post  1945  period  is  concerned, 
the  Council  have  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
proposals  to  demolish  196  unfit  houses  within  five  years  from  1956.  At  present 
approximately  32  per  cent,  of  the  properties  listed  have  been  represented  as  unfit, 
and  some  17  demolished  or  closed. 


Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons 
to  faciiitate  the  Acquisition,  &c.  of  Houses 

The  Council  do  not  themselves  make  advances  under  either  the  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisitions  Acts  or  the  Housing  Acts.  In  the  former  case  they  agreed  many  years 
ago  to  the  County  Council  operating  the  Acts  in  this  district.  The  Council  do, 
however,  make  full  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Acts  to  make  improvement 
grants,  and  have  appointed  a special  Sub-Committee  to  consider  applications  for 
grants. 

There  is,  too,  the  scheme  for  the  sale  of  houses  to  be  erected  by  the  Council 
referred  to  in  (2)  under  the  sub-section  headed  “ Provision  of  Houses  ”,  under 
which  any  approved  purchaser  who  so  wishes  will  be  allowed  to  acquire  a house 
by  paying  a comparatively  small  deposit  and  mortgaging  the  property  to  the  Council 
for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  (i.e.  about  cost  price). 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

The  control  of  building  generally  is  exercised  by  the  District  Council  through  the 
Engineer’s  Department,  under  Bye-laws  relating  to  both  streets  and  buildings, 
based  on  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  model  codes. 

Plans  deposited  for  the  Council’s  approval  (including  specialist  work  relating 
to  steel  and  concrete  construction),  and  work  in  progress,  are  considered  by  the 
Council’s  technically  qualified  staff  and  reported  on  to  the  appropriate  Committee. 
The  Council  have  delegated  to  the  latter  authority  to  take  decisions  on  such  plans. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 


(a) 

Section  22 

m 

Section  23 

(C) 

Section  24 

id) 

Section  25 

ie) 

Section  26 

if) 

Section  27 

ig) 

Section  28 

(A)  Section  29 


Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

Dental  Care. 

Midwifery. 

Health  Visiting. 

Home  Nursing. 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Ambulance  Service.  (Decisions  relating  to  peace-time 
ambulance  (policy  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
Local  Health  Authority.) 

Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care,  including 
certain  duties  in  connection  with  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  recuperative  holiday  homes, 
ctoopody,  loan  or  nursing  equipment,  health  educa- 
tion, problem  families. 

Home  Helps. 


Mental  Health  Services 


These  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  under  Section  5 1 of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  cover  psychiatric  social  work,  therapeutic  social 
clubs,  i^ntal  care  and  after  care  Homes,  and  the  following  services  under  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Acts : — 


Supervision  in  the  home,  institutional  care,  guardianship,  provision  of 
Clmics  and  Special  Training  Schools. 

Medical  inspection  and  treatment  are  carried  out  under  section  28  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  County  Council  are  the  responsible  local  authority  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948  and  have  set  up  a Welfare  Committee  and  appointed  a Chief  Welfare 
Officer.  The  authority  s powers  and  duties  include  the  provision  of  accommodation 
in  homes  and  services  for  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons. 

The  Urban  District  Council  have  powers,  which  they  have  exercised,  under 
Sections  31  (grants  towards  the  welfare  of  elderly  folk,  e.g.  a Meals-on- Wheels 
Service),  47  (power  to  remove  to  homes  or  institutions  persons  who  are  infirm  or 
incapacitated  and  are  not  receiving  adequate  care),  and  50  (burial  or  cremation  of 
any  person  who  has  died  or  been  found  dead  in  the  urban  district  where  it  appears 
that  no  suitable  arrangements  for  disposal  of  the  body  have  been,  or  are  being  made). 

The  District  Council,  as  such,  have  no  functions  under  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944,  but  as  employers  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
Act. 


Care  of  Children 

Duties  under  the  Children  Act,  1948,  are  placed  on  the  County  Council  and  include 
the  provision  of  Residential  Nurseries  and  Homes  and  the  placement  and  supervision 
of  foster  children. 

A Children’s  Committee  has  been  formed,  and  there  is  a Children’s  Officer. 
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Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Qnld  Minders 

Duties,  which  include  registration  and  inspection  of  premises,  are  carried  out  by  the 
Area  Health  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  as  Local  Health  Author- 
ity. 

(The  Area  Health  Committee  includes  representatives  of  the  County  Council, 
the  Borough  Council  of  Twickenham  and  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Feltham’ 
Staines  and  Sunbury-on-Thames.  The  latter  appoint  two  members  on  the  Area 
Committee.) 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  | 

Control  is  the  duty  of  the  Urban  District  Council  as  local  Sanitary  Authority. 

The  latter’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health  towards  copies  of  notifications  to  the  County 
Medical  Officer. 


Health  Education 

In  addition  to  health  education  functions  of  the  County  Council,  the  Urban  District 
Council  have  and  exercise  powers  under  Section  179  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936  (instructions,  lectures  and  questions  relating  to  health  or  disease). 

Observations 

There  has  been  a certain  measure  of  delegation  to  Area  Health  Committees  of 
administrative  duties  under  Sections  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28  and  29  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  and  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  (r.e.  supervision  of 
Nursing  Homes).  Duties  in  connection  with  Mental  Health  do  not  seem  to  be  dele- 
gated. 

The  Urban  District  would  appear  to  receive  a fair  and  adequate  provision  of 
the  services  which  have  been  briefly  outlined. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  planning  authority  for  the  county.  In  relation 
to  the  urban  district  they  have,  by  agreement,  delegated,  with  certain  reservations, 
all  their  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947, 
to  the  District  Council,  who  act  as  agents  for  the  planning  authority.  In  addition, 
the  District  Council  are  entitled  under  the  agreement  to  appoint  a representative 
to  serve  on  the  appropriate  Area  Planning  Committee.  The  Area  Committee 
consider  those  planning  applications  which,  under  the  arrangements,  are  “ excepted  ” 
from  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Council;  the  latter  having  a right  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Area  Committee  on  such  “ excepted  ” applications. 
The  District  Council  also  have  a right  to  lodge  an  objection  to  the  County  Planning 
Committee  against  any  decision  of  that  Area  Committee  on  a planning  application 
affecting  the  urban  district. 

The  District  Council  consider  that  the  scheme  of  delegation  has  worked  reason- 
ably satisfactorily  since  the  appointed  day  in  1948.  However,  there  are  defects 
in  the  arrangements  inevitable  in  any  system  of  delegation  of  planning  functions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  delay  which  must  sometimes  occur  when  plans  are  “except- 
ed ” from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Council  for  consideration  by  the  Area 
Planning  Committee,  and,  if  necessary,  the  County  Planning  Committee.  There  is 
also  duplication  or  overlapping — for  instance,  a copy  of  each  planning  application 
received  by  the  District  Council  has  to  be  sent  to  the  planning  authority;  delay 
occurs  in  answering  personal  enquires  made  at  the  District  ComiciTs  offices  because 
of  the  need  at  times  to  refer  to  the  Planning  Authority;  and,  as  regards  “ excepted” 
applications,  decisions  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  District  Council  officially  by  the 
planning  authority  before  the  latter  can  notify  applicants  of  those  decisions. 
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The  District  Council  think  that  the  real  defect  of  the  present  system  lies  not 
so  much  in  methods  of  administration  imposed  by  the  Planning  Authority  as  in  the 
principle  of  delegation  as  applied  to  the  exercise  of  planning  functions;  for  the 
District  Council  are  convinced  that  they  could  exercise  fully  and  satisfactorily  all 
the  powers  of  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  without  the 
present  control  of  the  County  Council,  particularly  now  that  the  Development 
Plan  for  the  County  is  in  operation. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the 
National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

In-so-far  as  they  are  the  authority  under  the  above-mentioned  Act,  the  District 
Council  have  exercised  their  powers  as  and  when  necessary— for  instance,  under 
Sections  42  (diversion  and  closure  of  public  footpaths)  and  47  (repair  of  public 
footpaths) ; and  have  co-operated  with  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  the  carrying 
out  by  the  latter  of  their  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  (Public  Rights  of  Way). 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  District  Council  maintain  directly  22  miles  of  District  Roads,  and  by  delegation, 
under  agreement  with  the  County  Council,  1-82  miles  of  Class  I Roads,  2-72  miles 
of  Class  II  Roads  and  6-8  miles  of  Class  III  Roads. 

The  Council  also  undertake,  and  have  adequate  facilities  for  dealing  with, 
the  design  and  construction  of  new  projects,  and  the  supervison  of  construction  of 
those  carried  out  by  private  estate  developers. 

Under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  private  streets  are  made  up  to  a 
standard  specification  for  taking  over  as  public  highways  on  completion. 

With  regard  to  bridges  in  the  urban  district,  all  (except  footbridges)  are  the 
responsibility  of  either  the  British  Railways,  or  the  County  Council  as  highway 
authority  for  classified  highways. 

Street  Lighting 

The  District  Council  have  installed  and  mauitain  Class  A street  lighting  (sodium) 
on  3-58  miles  of  highway,  and  Class  B lighting  (tungsten)  on  29-76  miles. 

Maintenance  is  carried  out,  under  contract,  by  two  Electricity  Boards  serving 
the  Urban  District. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

These  are  both  functions  of  the  District  Council,  exercised  from  time  to  time  as 
necessary. 


Parking  Places 

The  District  Council  have  exercised  their  powers  by  providing  car  parks  to  be  used 
without  charge.  They  have  not  provided  street  parking  places,  as  they  are  not 
necessary  in  this  district.  The  Council  have  also  used  their  powers  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  parking  of  vehicles  on  the  highway  where  deemed  necessary. 

Road  Safety 

The  District  Council  take  seriously  their  road  safety  functions  and  exercise  them 
vigorously.  A Road  Safety  Organisation  (on  which  outside  bodies  as  well  as  the 
the  Council  are  represented)  was  appointed  by  the  Council  in  April,  1950  (prior 
to  that  time  for  several  years  there  was  a Joint  Committee  with  neighbouring  local 
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authorities),  and,  subject  to  the  over-riding  jurisdiction  of  the  Highways  Committee 
and  the  Council,  the  Organisation  is  responsible  for  all  road  safety  activities 
The  Council  have  also  encouraged  in  recent  years  school  children  to  appoint 
from  among  themselves  a Junior  Accident  Prevention  Council,  which  meets  quarterly 
and  makes  representations  to  the  Road  Safety  Organisation. 

Bus  Shelters 

The  District  is  within  the  traffic  area  of  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  the 
latter  have  provided  some  ’bus  shelters.  There  has,  therefore,  not  been  any  neces- 
sity for  the  District  Council  so  far  to  make  any  such  provisions,  except  that,  in  one 
instance,  they  shared  with  the  Transport  Executive  the  cost  of  a shelter  specially 
designed  to  accord  with  the  Thames  riverside  area. 

Private  Street  Works 

The  District  Council  are  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Private  Street  Works 
Act,  1892  (the  code,  as  distinct  from  the  Public  Health  Act  code,  which  is  used  in 
the  district).  The  Council  generally  consult  frontagers  before  putting  the  Act  into 
operation  in  respect  of  a particular  street;  or,  alternatively,  act  upon  a request 
by  a sufficient  number  of  frontagers. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  District  Council  wish  to  submit  the  following  general  observations : — 

They  do  not  consider  that  there  are  major  defects  in  the  structure  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  Area  such  as  to  call  for  a radical  re-organisation 
of  local  government;  and  are  convinced  that  the  two-tier  system  is  the  most  appro- 
priate for  that  area. 

With  regard  to  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  particular,  the  District  Council 
wish  to  see  the  two-tier  system  maintained;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
District  Councils  in  the  County,  by  reason  of  their  size  and  standing,  ought,  either 
by  direct  conferment  or  delegation,  to  exercise  more  of  the  functions  of  local 
government  by  being  given  greater  powers.  It  should  be  ensured  that,  substantially 
within  the  present  boundaries,  each  District  Council  in  the  Coimty  is  allowed  to 
exercise  the  maximum  number  of  local  government  functions  compatible  with  the 
size  and  resources  of  the  authority;  and  if  among  the  functions  not  reserved  to  the 
County  Council  there  should  be  any  which  can  be  more  conveniently  exercised  over 
a wider  area  than  that  of  a single  District  Council,  then  such  functions  should  be 
administered  jointly  by  two  or  more  authorities. 
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PART  I 
General 

Before  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  evidence  in  the  form  required  by  the  Royal 
Commission  the  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  Urban  District  Council  would  like 
to  make  some  observations  of  a general  character. 

1.  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Defining  “ Defects  ” 

It  is  fairly  simple  to  describe  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  paragraph  3 of  the  Chairman’s  letter  of 
the  17th  February.  The  question  of  analysing  the  defects  seen  in  those  present 
arrangements  and  the  extent  to  which  defects  are  due  in  the  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  area  and  outlining  remedies  is  more  difficult. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  necessary  to  define  the  word  “ defect  ” and  the  phrase 
“ organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  Under  Head  I the  Urban  District 
Council  is  asked  to  describe  present  arrangements  and  any  defects  that  have  been 
encountered.  This  is  taken  to  mean  all  defects.  There  are  several  varieties  of  defects 
and  under  Head  I the  Council  believe  that  the  Commission  would  wish  it  to  comment 
on  all  of  the  defects  encountered  of  whatever  kind.  The  difficulty  is  that  a “ defect  ” 
cannot  be  defined  with  mathematical  accuracy.  A bad  defect  may  exist  in  a service 
which  superficially  is  satisfactory,  e.g.  it  may  be  run  on  an  inflated  establishment 
which  could  be  “ streamlined  ” considerably  without  loss  of  efficiency.  Then  again 
opinions  vary  as  to  whether  a particular  matter  is  a “ defect  ” or  a virtue.  The 
ultimate  test  of  commercial  efficiency — Carey  Street — cannot  be  applied  to  local 
government. 

Generally,  defects  may  be  placed  in  the  following  categories  and  some  defects 
may  be  placed  in  more  than  one  category. 

1.  Statutory  defects  which  include  defects  considered  to  exist  in  present 
statutory  powers  as  to  particular  functions  the  remedying  of  which  would 
contribute  to  an  improvement  in  local  government  services. 

2.  Financial  defects  where  e.g.  services  are  thought  to  be  too  costly  or 
where  national  financial  restrictions  such  as  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure, 
withdrawal  of  subsidies  or  high  interest  rates  are  inhibiting  factors  or  local 
financial  limitations  such  as  small  financial  resources  of  a local  authority. 
These  defects  may  be  either  permanent  or  temporary. 

3.  “ Demand  ” defects — ^which  may  be  superficial  e.g.  where  alocal  author- 
ity has  not  exercised  discretionary  powers  (say)  to  provide  a public  wash-house 
because  there  is  no  demand  or  actual  e.g.  where  demand  has  shown  itself  for 
a service  but  which  has  not  yet  been  or  cannot  be  met  for  various  reasons. 

4.  Physical  Defects  arising  e.g.  out  of  Town  Planning  restrictions  (artificial 
physical  limitations)  such  as  land-use  “ zonings  ” or  from  physical  facts  e.g. 
such  as  a town  not  having  any  more  land  on  which  to  build  houses,  labour 
shortages  (“  real  physical  restrictions  ”). 

5.  Organisational  defects  which  may  be  of  two  kinds — ^internal  organisa- 
tion defects  i.e.  those  which  an  authority  sees  in  its  own  orgamsation  and  which 
lies  within  its  power  to  remedy  and  external  organisational  defects  which  are 
those  which  an  authority  sees  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  generally 
including  the  distributions  of  functions,  areas,  the  methods  by  which  other 
local  authorities  exercise  their  functions  in  the  Council’s  area  &c.  Most  of 
these  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by  new  legislation. 

Under  Head  II  of  the  Chairman’s  letter  the  Council  is  asked  to  analyse  the 
defects  in  the  present  arrangements  and  give  its  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  those 
defects  are  due  to  “ defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  ’ . 
“ Area  ” is  assumed  to  mean  the  Council’s  area  and  not  the  Commission’s  review 
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area.  In  other  words,  here  it  seems  that  what  is  required  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
“ Are  the  defects  you  see  in  local  government  organisation  in  the  Council’s  due  to 
internal  or  external  organisational  defects  ? ” Most  local  authorities  would  be 
reticent  about  drawing  attention  to  their  own  internal  organisational  defects  if 
they  consider  any  to  exist.  Local  authorities  of  all  kinds,  being  human  institutions 
with  the  frailties  of  such,  will  always  have  some  internal  organisational  defects — there 
is  always  room  for  improvement. 

Under  Head  III  the  question  asked  is  “ What  briefly  do  you  suggest  be  done 
to  remedy  these  defects  ”. 

What  is  the  standard,  therefore,  by  which  a “ defect  ” should  be  measured.? 

There  must  be  a yardstick  of  some  kind.  What  is  it?  Generally  there  can  only 
be  one — what  arrangement  is  best  for  the  people?  Local  Government’s  “raw 
material  ’’  is  people  and  the  microcosm  of  the  people  is  a family  of  three  generations 
— the  grandparents,  their  children  and  their  grandchildren.  The  lives  and  problems 
of  an  “ ordinary  ’’  family  of  that  kind  require  the  services  provided  by  local  authori- 
ties at  many  points  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What  matters  most  to  them  is 
efficient  and  courteous  service  and,  of  course,  cost. 

They  like  also  to  be  in  a position,  quickly,  by  a short  journey  to  ventilate 
grievances  at  the  local  Council  Offices  or  to  their  local  Councillors  and  see  some 
action  quickly  taken  if  the  grievances  are  considered  to  be  justified.  The  grievances 
relate  frequently  to  matters  over  which  a local  Council  has  no  control.  In  many 
cases,  the  local  Council,  close  to  the  people,  makes  representations  to  the  Authorities 
concerned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  and  medium  sized  Councils  are  ex- 
tremely responsive  to  public  opinion  on  matters  within  the  purview  of  all  organs  of 
local  government. 

Opposed  to  the  personal  “microcosmic  ’’  approach  is  the  impersonal  “ rational- 
ist ”,  “ macrocosmic  ” approach  which  is  frequently  taken  especially  by  theorists. 
Their  argument  goes  something  like  this : — 

The  microcosmic  approach  savours  of  the  “ parish-pump  ” : the  so  called 
responsiveness  to  public  opinion  of  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  authorities  can 
destroy  initiative  through  fear. 

Local  Authorities  are  one  of  the  instruments  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  Parha- 
ment,  and  they  have  at  their  disposal,  on  revenue  account  alone,  a big  slice  of  the 
national  wealth  which  they  can  increase,  more  or  less  at  will,  and  spend  as  they 
think  fit  within  the  law.  This  is  true.  It  is  then  said  that  by  greatly  reducing  the 

t number  of  present  authorities  there  will,  ipso  facto,  be  a reduction  in  the  amount  of 
money  which  local  authorities  as  a whole  spend  on  their  services  (e.g.  because  of 
assumed  savings  on  staff)  and  a reduction  of  rates  will  therefore  follow. 

As  a general  proposition  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  incapable  of  proof.  It 
depends  on  so  many  imponderables.  Two  authorities  now  autonomous,  efficient, 
wealthy,  and  “ cost-conscious  ” could  if  amalgamated  into  one,  become  extravagant. 
It  appears  to  the  Council  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  large  authorities  just  because  they 
are  large. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  for  those  Central  Government  Departments  which  deal 
with  local  authorities  to  deal  with  a smaller  number  than  there  are  now.  The  task 
of  general  surveillance  carried  out  by  the  Central  Departments  would  probably  be 
simpler  if  the  number  of  authorities  were  reduced  to  (say)  500  throughout  the  Coimtry 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  slice  of  the  national  wealth  which  is  taken  from  the 
people  in  rates  would  be  less  or  that  efficiency  would  increase.  The  cost  of  Local 
Government  could  increase  tremendously.  It  most  probably  would,  because  a fact 
that  is  noticeable  in  governmental  activity  is  that  the  farther  removed  an  authority 
is  from  the  pressures  of  public  opinion  the  more  extravagant  and  “ bureaucratic  ” 
it  becomes.  For  example,  a County  Council  can  consider  its  Aimual  Estimates 
almost  as  an  academic  exercise:  the  county  district  council  which  receives  the 
precept  bears  the  main  brunt  of  the  task  of  facing  the  people  even,  it  is  found,  for 
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the  county  council’s  precept  over  which  it  has  no  control.  Public  opinion  expressed 
through  local  organisations,  on  social  occasions,  and  in  casual  conversations  and 
especially  in  the  local  Press  is  a great  brake  on  extravagance. 

The  assertion  that  fewer  local  authorities  would  automatically  mean  smaller 
demands  on  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  greater  efficiency  is  therefore  considered 
to  be  one  which  as  a generality  is  purely  hypothetical. 

On  the  contrary  what  probably  would  effect  economies  in  local  government 
as  a whole  would  be  to  bring  into  the  local  arena — at  “ second-tier  ” (county  district) 
level  more  services  now  “ remotely  controlled  ” if  the  second-tier  authority  has  the 
financial  resources  to  cope  with  them  and  has  its  due  share  of  the  grants  now  paid 
to  the  first-tier  authorities.  All  of  the  inhibitions  against  extravagance  and  the 
spur  to  greater  efficiency  that  spring  from  close  contact  with  the  people  would  almost 
certainly  effect  economies. 

The  Council  have  considered,  therefore,  the  question  of  “ defects  ” of  the 
various  types  enumerated  above  mainly  from  the  stand-point  of  the  personal, 
“family  ”,  “microcosraic”  approach  recognising  too,  that  some  services  are  better 
administered  on  a county  basis  by  County  Councils  (see  “some  Principles  involved 
in  allocating  Functions  ” page  702). 

For  ease  of  reference  DEFECTS  are  marked  herein  with  a continuous  line 
in  the  left-hand  margin. 

2.  The  Criteria  of  Viability  of  Local  Authorities 
It  is  obvious  that  the  services  entrusted  by  Parliament  to  local  authorities  could 
be  executed  by  the  central  government  through  civil  servants  in  local  offices  in 
just  the  same  way  as  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  and  the  Post  Office  have  local  offices  throughout  the  country.  It  is  also 
possible  to  have  a system  of  regional  local  government  e.g.  vesting  all  functions 
in  county  councils  and  administering  them  through  local  offices.  One  could  have  a 
larger  unit  than  the  present  coimties,  vest  all  powers  in  them  and  administer  through 
local  offices.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  “ permutations  “.  Some  of  such  systems 
could,  of  course,  if  adopted  completely  destroy  the  democratic  local  government 
system  as  we  now  know  it  in  this  country  and  which  has  been  in  course  of  develop- 
ment for  centuries : others  would  drastically  recast  it.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is 
no  intention  drastically  to  reform  the  present  system  but  only  to  improve  it. 

On  the  question  of  improving  local  government,  the  dominant  factor  is  con- 
sidered to  be  financial  resources.  Population  of  itself  is  not  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  factor.  Many  examples  could  be  quoted  of  towns  with  a population  of 
60,000  or  more  being  less  wealthy  than  a town  of  20,000.  To  consider,  therefore, 
population  as  the  main  yardstick  of  viability  is  thought  to  be  wrong.  One  should 
take  population  and  financial  resources  together  and,  of  course,  record,  and  those 
intangibles  which  make  a place  a real  community.  By  these  considerations,  as  will 
later  be  seen  the  Council  considers  that  the  district  is  extremely  “ viable  “ and  fit 
for  additional  responsibility. 

3.  Delegation  v Direct  Conferment 

This  is  a vexed  question.  Local  Government  by  way  of  delegation  is  hardly  a 
democratic  system  of  Local  Government.  Local  Councillors  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  are  responsible  directly  to  the  people  for  the  services  entrusted  to  their 
Council.  With'  a system  of  delegating  from  a first-tier  to  a second-tier  authority 
the  Local  Councillor  does  not  owe  a duty  directly  to  the  electors  but  to  another 
local  authority.  Theoretically,  as  an  expression  of  democratic  Local  Government, 
delegation  has  little  to  commend  it.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  it  is  frustrating 
especially  in  town  planning  delegation.  The  “ delegator  ” and  the  “ delegatee  ” 
start  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  with  an  agreed  system  of  delegation  for  a service 
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which  is  embodied  in  a formal  agreement.  Such  an  agreement  obviously  embodies 
only  principles.  The  trouble  starts  when  a case  is  encountered  which  one  authority 
may  regard  as  raising  an  important  point  of  principle  and  the  other  a matter  of 
detail.  It  is  really  surprising  as  time  goes  on  what  points  are  elevated  to  points  of 
principle  either  by  the  delegator  or  the  delegatee.  The  result  is  squabbling.  The 
system  of  “claiming”  and  delegating  county  roads  has,  though,  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  Council  consider  that  certain  services  ought  to  be  conferred  direct  on  county 
district  councils  who  are  financially  able  to  bear  them  instead  of  on  county  councils. 
Very  much  as  a second  best,  the  Council  would  like  to  see  a much  more  satisfactory 
system  of  delegation  being  devised.  This  leads  to  another  controversial  matter 
namely 

4.  One-tier  or  Two-Tier  Local  Government? 

The  Council  is  in  favour  of  Middlesex  continuing  in  being  as  a local  government 
entity  with  the  two-tier  system  continuing  in  the  County.  There  should  be  no 
county  boroughs.  There  should  be,  as  stated  above,  some  re-distribution  by  Parlia- 
ment of  functions  between  the  County  Council  and  the  County  districts.  The 
functions  which  are  recommended  by  the  Urban  District  Council  for  consideration 
for  re-allocation  are  indicated  later. 

S.  Some  Principles  involved  in  Allocating  Functions 
The  question  of  the  principles  to  be  considered  in  the  allocation  of  governmental 
functions  was  dealt  with  at  an  early  date.  Aristotle  in  his  “ Politics  ” when  discussing 
the  distribution  of  functions  in  a Greek  city  state  said 

“ we  have  also  to  consider  whether  to  allocate  duties  on  the  basis  of  the 
subject  to  be  handled  or  on  that  of  the  class  of  persons  concerned:  e.g. 
should  we  have  one  officer  for  the  whole  subject  of  the  maintenance  of 
order,  or  a separate  officer  for  the  class  of  children  and  another  for  that  of 
women.” 

Aristotle’s  problem  related  to  the  organisation  of  a small  sovereign  unit. 

The  Haldane  Committee  in  1918  dealt  with  the  same  question  so  far  as  the 
organisation  of  British  Central  Government  was  concerned.  The  Committee 
recommended  the  method  of  defining  fields  of  activity  (i.e.  Aristotle’s  “ subject 
to  be  handled  ”)  for  Central  Departments  as  the  most  practicable  one. 

The  services  provided  by  local  authorities  broadly  fall  into  the  following 
“ fields  of  activity  — 

(а)  Environmental  Services. 

(б)  Protective  services. 

(c)  Personal  services. 

(d)  Trading  services. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  defining  the 
respective  functions  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the  County  District 
Councils  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Haldane  Committee’s  approach  to  central 
government  organisation  i.e.  “ the  fields  of  activity  ” approach.  ' 

So  far  as  Environmental  Services  are  concerned  some,  notably  Town  and  Country 
Planning,  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  but  the  majority  of  the  other 
services  in  this  category  are  the  responsibility  of  county  district  councils  as  sanitary 
authorities. 

Personal  services  designed  “ to  cultivate  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral 
potentialities  of  each  individual  ” are  now  provided  by  the  County  Council  and 
County  District  Councils,  e.g.  education  by  the  County  Council,  housing  by  the 
County  District  Councils. ' 

Protective  services  e.g.  fire,  civil  defence,  are  the  concern  of  the  County  Council 
but  the  Police  are  not,  of  course,  the  County  Council’s  responsibility. 

There  is  little  logic  in  the  present  division  of  functions.  It  is  largely  the  result 
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of  much  post-war  legislation  which  has  tended  to  assume  that  the  county  district 
councils  are  bereft  of  commonsense,  resources,  and  a sense  of  responsibility  such 
was  the  speed  with  which  many  of  their  powers  were  taken  away  from  them. 

It  seems  to  the  Council  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a movement  in  the  opposite 
direction — the  return  of  many  functions  to  control  at  county  district  level  if  the 
county  district  council  has  the  resources  to  deal  with  them.  Such  a movement 
back  to  the  people  would  not  be  without  precedent  in  Local  Government  history. 
The  Council  consider  that  the  County  Council  ought  to  be  responsible  for: — 

(a)  Protective  services  (except  police)  and 

(b)  Those  environmental  and  personal  services  which  economy  and 
efficiency  plainly  dictate  as  being  functions  which  can  better  be  done  by  a 
very  large  unit  of  local  government  e.^.  Remand  homes,  Coroners,  further 
education,  care  of  children  (there  are  others)  because  the  demand  for  these 
services  arising  in  an  individual  county  district  would  probably  make  full 
separate  provision  for  them  by  each  county  district  uneconomic. 

The  Urban  District  Council  think  that  all  other  Environmental  and  Personal 
services  now  exercised  by  the  County  Council  which  do  not  fall  within  this  last 
category  ought  to  be  vested  in  county  district  councils.  This  includes  control  of 
development  under  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts. 

6.  Wishes  of  the  Urban  Council  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Urban  District  as  to  the 
Future  Structure  of  Local  Government  in  the  Area 
Already  it  will  have  appeared  to  the  Commission  what  view  broadly  the  Council 
take  with  regard  to  functions. 

The  Council  and  the  local  people  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  authority  re-' 
maining  in  being  as  a separate  local  government  entity  within  its  present  boundaries. 
It  would  like  to  see  the  District  being  granted  Borough  Status.  The  present  Review 
of  Local  Government  which  has  been  impending  for  some  years  is  the  reason  why 
a Petition  has  not  been  lodged  although  the  Urban  District  Council  decided  in 
1952  to  petition  for  Borough  Status.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  have  expressed 
their  support  of  the  Urban  District  Council  in  its  apsirations  to  attain  Borough 
Status. 

The  District  has  no  “ territorial  ambitions  ” on  its  neighbours  whatsoever. 
Within  the  present  boundaries,  they  wish  the  Council  to  exercise  imder  directly 
conferred  powers  additional  responsibilities. 

Reasons 

(a)  No  combination  of  adjoining  authorities  with  the  Urban  District 
would  effect  immediately  or  in  the  future  a reduction  in  the  rates  payable  by 
the  ratepayers  of  the  Urban  District.  On  the  contrary,  the  rates  payable  by 
the  Urban  District  ratepayers  would  considerably  increase  as  all  adjacent 
authorities  have  higher  rates  than  the  Urban  District. 

(b)  The  rateable  value  of  the  Urban  District  and  its  other  assets  make 
it  wealthier  than  many  County  Boroughs  and  wealthier  than 

(i)  all  (except  one)  non-county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  with 
populations  between  20,000—40,000 

(ii)  all  (except  four)  non-county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  with 
populations  between  40,000 — 60,000 

(iii)  all  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales  with  populations  between 
20,000—40,000 

(iv)  all  (except  one)  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales  with  populations 
between  40,000 — 60,000. 

In  terms  of  rateable  value  per  head  of  population  the  Urban  District  having 
a smaller  population  than  the  authorities  mentioned  is  relatively  very  much 
wealthier  than  all  of  them. 

(c)  The  Urban  Districts’  record  of  administration  is  excellent.  Having 
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adequate  financial  resources,  experience,  and  a fine  staiiF  some  of  whom  ate 
nationally  recognised  experts  in  different  spheres  of  Local  Government  the 
Council  believe  it  can  assume  additional  responsibilities  and  administer  them 
as  efficiently  and  more  economically  than  they  are  now. 

(d)  The  arrangements  referred  to  under  “ Refuse  Disposal  ” are  unique 
and  the  Council  wish  their  own  ratepayers  to  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
them.  It  is  believed  that  the  authorities  and  landowners  under  contract  with 
the  Council  would  prefer  this.  The  form  of  the  contracts  with  some  of  the 
contracting  authorities  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  performed  if 
after  re-organisation  the  present  Urban  District  were  divided.  This  is  a point 
of  great  importance  because  as  stated  later  the  Urban  District  Council  take 
the  refuse  from  a quarter  of  the  population  of  Middlesex.  The  tipping  space 
available  is  dispersed  throughout  the  Urban  District  and  all  of  it  is  required 
to  enable  all  of  the  contracts  to  be  performed.  The  whole  operation  must 
necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  one  authority  to  secure  performance  of 
the  contracts.  The  contracts  are  long-term  and  will  last  for  at  least  12  years  from 
now. 

(e)  The  Urban  District  is  a community  with  flourishing  local  organisations 
and  a strong  local  pride.  It  has  not  coalesced  with  its  neighbours  but  is  separ- 
ated from  them  by  “ green  belted  ” land  and  the  London  Airport.  Access  by 
public  transport  to  the  centres  of  neighbouring  authorities  is  incovenient. 

PART  II 

General  Description  of  Finance  and  Administration  of  the  Urban  District 

(1)  The  Urban  District 

The  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  Urban  District  is  situated  in  West  Middlesex; 
it  is  5,276  acres  in  area  and  all  of  it  is  in  the  “ Green  Belt  Ring  ” of  the  Greater 
London  Plan.  Over  2,000  acres  of  London  Airport  is  in  the  Urban  District  in- 
cluding all  of  the  runways,  the  Terminal  Buildings  and  the  British  European  Air- 
ways premises.  The  Urban  District  was  created  in  1930  out  of  the  old  Yiewsley 
Urban  District  and  parts  of  the  old  Staines  and  Uxbridge  Rural  District  Councils. 
Its  population  in  1930  was  11,326  and  its  rateable  value  was  £62,950.  The  resident 
population  of  the  Urban  District  is  now  slightly  over  23,000 : the  day  population 
is  approximately  50,000  and,  in  addition,  the  daily  transit  population  through  the 
Airport  approximates  to  an  additional  30,000.  It  is  a well-knit  community;  it  is 
comparatively  isolated  from  neighbouring  authorities.  It  has  fine  municipal  build- 
ings and  its  services  are  considered  to  be  of  an  exceptionally  high  standard. 

(2)  Finance 

The  Urban  District  in  the  financial  year  1958-59  is  levying  a rate  of  15i.  Od. 
in  the  £ and  of  this  rate  2s.  id  in  the  £ represents  the  Urban  District  Council  rate. 
Its  rateable  value  at  1st  April,  1958  was  £683,973  and  this  is  expected  to  rise  to 
over  £1,000,000  within  five  years.  The  partial  re-rating  of  industry  will  increase 
the  rateable  value  on  the  basis  of  present  assessments  by  approximately  £75,000  as 
from  1st  April,  1959.  The  Urban  District  with  a local  rate  of  2s.  Ad.  in  the  £ and 
with  a rateable  value  per  head  of  population  of  over  £29  thus  possesses  the  lowest 
district  rate  and  the  highest  rateable  value  per  head  of  population  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  and  it  has  one  of  the  lowest  (probably  the  lowest)  district  rate  of  a 
county  district  council  in  England  and  Wales.  The  urban  district’s  own  rate  has 
been  reduced  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  though  its  services  have  been  extended. 
These  reductions  in  the  local  rate  have  been  accomplished  during  a period  when 
the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  has  been  rising  rapidly.  The  Council  has  thus 
made  some  contribution  towards  lowering  the  cost  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  area.  Two  specific  examples  are  given  below: — 
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100  Drayton  Gardens.  Typical  6 room  house  built  1938-39 
1953-54  Rateable  value  £20  — 1957-58  Rateable  value  £34. 
Appropriation  of  Rate  levied: — 
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The  local  ratepayer  at  100  Drayton  Gardens  is  thus  paying  for  Local 
Council  purposes  £3  4s.  \0d.  a year  less  on  rates  than  he  was  five  years  ago: 
10s.  lOirf.  more  for  Police  purposes  and  £4  3s.  1 \\d.  a year  more  for  County 
Council  purposes. 

The  Council  house  tenant  living  at  2 Oak  Avenue  is  paying  £2  10s.  04. 
a year  less  for  Local  Council  purposes:  9s.  lid.  a year  more  for  Police  pur! 
poses  and  £3  16s.  Id.  a year  more  for  County  Council  purposes. 

The  Council  anticipate  further  local  rate  reductions  in  the  future.  The  high 
rateable  value  of  the  district  is  not  the  only  source  of  its  income.  The  present 
actual  wealth  of  the  Urban  District  approximates  to  that  of  an  authority  with 
a rateable  value  of  nearly  £1  million.  Further  reference  to  this  is  made  under  the 
heading  “ Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  ”.  In  Part  IX  is  given  more  detail  of 
the  finances  of  the  Urban  District.  The  Urban  District  has  a wonderful  future. 

3.  Administration 

The  Urban  District  Council  consider  that  its  record  of  administering  the  services 
entrusted  by  Parliament  to  it  in  an  economical  way  consistent  with  efficiency  will 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  local  authority  with  similar  powers  in  the 
country.  The  Council  places  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  its  staff.  In  qualifications  and  calibre  the  staff  is  of  the  highest  order.  The 
establishment  is  complete  except  for  one  post. 

PART  III 
Education 

A description  of  the  present  arrangements  in  the  Urban  District  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  EDUCATION  and  of  defects  encountered. 

(a)  General 

The  Education  Authority  is  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the  Urban 
District  Council  participates  in  a limited  way  in  educational  administration  by 
having  representatives  on  a Divisional  Executive  for  Education  whose  powers  are 
small.  The  County  Council’s  precept  for  educational  purposes  in  the  current 
financial  year  is  6s.  3 '964.  in  the  £. 

The  educational  system  of  a country  is  one  of  its  most  important  institutions 
and  in  no  country  is  this  more  true  than  the  United  Kingdom  which  contains 
fifty  million  people  on  islands  which  can  only  support  less  than  half  of  that  popula- 
tion. The  main  economic  fact  of  life  in  the  country  is,  therefore,  that  is  it  not  self- 
sufficient  but  that  it  must  export  goods  to  buy  food  for  half  of  its  population. 
One  of  the  functions  of  education  in  such  a country  is  therefore  to  educate  the 
young  people  so  that  they  can  play  their  parts  in  useful  spheres  of  activity  to  ensure 
the  properity  of  the  nation.  The  present  educational  need  is  generally  recognised 
.to  be  for  a great  increase  in  the  “ production  ” of  scientists  and  technologists. 
This  involves  many  problems — more  schools,  universities,  and  technical  colleges, 
more  teaching  staff  and  more  money. 

Is  the  provision  of  schools  both  inside  the  Urban  District  and  in  schools 
outside  the  Urban  District  for  the  children  from  the  Urban  District  satisfactory? 
It  is  considered  that  they  are  not  now  and  will  not  be  in  the  future  when  the  develop- 
ment plan  proposals  for  education  have  been  implemented. 

(b)  The  Present  Provision  of  Schools 

When  children  reach  the  age  of  5 their  parents  are  obliged  to  send  them  to 
school.  The  school  in  the  Urban  District  to  which  a child  would  attend  would 
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depend  upon  the  part  of  the  Urban  District  in  which  he  lives.  The  following  are 
the  primary  schools : — 

Yiewsley 

St.  Matthews,  Providence  Road,  and  St.  Stephens  Road. 

West  Drayton 

West  Drayton  Primary  School,  Longmead  and  Cherry  Lane. 

Harmondsworth 

Harmondsworth  and  Heathrow  Primary  Schools. 

After  six  years  or  so  at  a primary  school  a child  may  sit  the  1 1-plus  examination. 
If  he  fails,  he  will  go  to  a secondary  modern  school  unless  his  parents  wish  him  to 
be  educated  at  a private  school.  There  is  at  present  no  secondary  modem  school 
wholly  within  the  Urban  District  although  two  are  proposed.  One  is  a Church  of 
England  Secondary  Modem  School  which  will  be  opening  in  September,  1958, 
and  another  is  proposed  at  Wise  Lane,  West  Drayton.  At  present  most  of  the  children 
from  the  Urban  District  attending  secondary  modern  schools  go  to  Evelyns  School 
which  lies  astride  the  boundary  between  the  Urban  District  and  the  Borough  of 
Uxbridge.  Some  children  also  go  to  Harlington  New  Road  School.  If  a child  passes 
the  1 1-plus  examination,  he  will  go  to  a secondary  grammar  school.  The  nearest 
grammar  school  is  Bishopshalt  at  Hillingdon.  Most  of  the  children  going  to  a 
secondary  grammar  school  got  to  Bishopshalt  but  they  may  have  to  go  to  other 
grammar  schools  farther  afield.  There  is  no  grammar  school  in  the  Urban  District 
nor  is  one  proposed  in  the  development  plan  for  education  in  the  county.  The  present 
provision  of  two  new  secondary  modem  schools  will  certainly  improve  matters 
considersbly  as  far  as  secondary  modern  education  is  concerned. 

Defects  Encountered 

(а)  Statutory  defects — People  often  say  they  wish  they  “ could  go  to  the  local 
Council  Offices  ” about  education  problems.  It  is  thought  that  generally 
parents  would  appreciate  a change  in  the  law  which  would  enable  a local 
Council  to  play  a direct  part  in  education  matters  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
primary  schools  are  concerned. 

(б)  Financial  defects 

(i)  National  financial  restrictions — ^The  Council  view  the  impending 
abolition  of  Specific  Grants  with  some  concern. 

(ii)  Local  financial  limitations — About  — of  the  15s.  Od.  rate 
levied  in  the  Urban  District  is  for  the  educational  services  provided. 
The  full  cost  of  education  is  not,  or  course,  shown  in  the  precepted  rate 
for  it:  there  are  also  specific  Exchequer  Grants  soon  to  be  changed  to 
“ block  grants  ”.  The  local  ratepayers  will  pay  about  £219,000  this 
year  towards  the  education  of  its  children.  This  is  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  all  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Urban  District 
Council.  The  question  the  Council  ask  is  not  so  much  about  the  cost 
of  the  education  service  but  whether  the  local  ratepayers  are  getting  full 
value  for  their  money. 

(c)  Demand  defects — The  percentage  of  places  available  in  grammar  schools 
for  Middlesex  children  is  very  low  compared  to  the  places  available  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  More  grammar  schools  are  wanted  in  the 
county  and  one  is  badly  needed  in  the  Urban  District.  A technical  school 
is  required  also. 
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(d)  Physical  defects— The  journeys  of  local  children  going  to  granunar  a H 

technical  schools  are  inconvenient.  “ 

(e)  Organisational  defects — (i)  Of  the  defects  which  exist,  the  Urban  District 
consider  that  some  arise  from  defects  in  the  organisation  of  the  education 
service.  It  seems  wrong  that  no  provision  is  made  for  a grammar  school 
or  technical  school  in  a town  which  has  one  of  the  largest  airports  in  the 
World  within  it  and  has  many  large  and  flourishing  industries  many  of 
them  household  names. 

(ii)  It  also  seems  wrong  that  the  present  Divisional  Executive  decentralisa- 
tion of  educational  administration  should  continue.  Their  powers  are 
very  limited. 

(iii)  There  is  a strong  feeling  that  the  1 1-plus  examination  should  be  re- 
placed by  a more  satisfactory  system  of  selecting  children  for  the  grammar 
schools. 

m.  An  outline  of  the  Council’s  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

A.  On  the  basis  that  the  County  Council  continue  to  be  the  Education  Authority 

The  present  system  of  Divisional  Executives  should  be  abolished  and  each 
county  district  council  should  be  its  own  “ Divisional  Executive  ” with  a bigger 
voice  in  administration  within  its  own  boundaries  than  the  present  Divisional  Ex- 
ecutive. A grammar  school  and  technical  school  should  be  built  in  the  Urban 
District  by  the  County  Education  Authority. 

B.  On  the  basis  that  the  County  Council  retains  some  educational  functions  and  that 

county  districts  obtain  the  remaining  functions 

The  Urban  District  Council  would  like  to  see  responsibility  devolving  on  it  and 
other  county  districts  with  the  requisite  resources  for  educational  functions  similar 
to  the  old  Part  IH  powers  for  children  up  to  about  1 1-12  years  of  age.  The  Council 
beUeve  they  could  undertake  these  functions  in  a most  efficient  way.  Responsibility 
for  the  education  of  children  over  11-12  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 
If  at  all  possible  functions  should  devolve  on  the  authority  nearest  to  the  people. 
There  would  stUl  be  the  local  need  for  a grammar  school  and  technical  school. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

There  are  large  areas  of  market  garden  land  in  the  Urban  District.  The  local  Farmers 
have  problems  additional  to  those  which  farmers  in  rural  districts  in  the  provinces 
have.  One  of  the  many  problems  is  recruiting  and  retaining  a satisfactory  labour 
force  in  the  face  of  competition  for  labour  for  industry  which  is  able  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  those  paid  to  farm  workers  and  generally  offer  better  conditions  of 
service. 

A new  factor  has  recently  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  market  gardeners  and 
that  is  the  sale  of  frozen  foods.  The  farmers  say  that  the  sale  of  frozen  foods  of 
many  different  kinds  in  shops  is  affecting  their  markets.  The  reason  is  that  many 
married  women  at  work  like  to  buy  frozen  goods  so  that  they  can  prepare  a meal  quickly 
without  having  to  clean  vegetables  &c.  As  they  are  kept  in  shops  in  refrigerators  they 
are  not  perishable  commodities.  The  sale  of  these  frozen  commodities  is  encouraged 
by  widespread  advertising  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  affecting  the  economy 
of  the  local  farms.  These  farmers  have  many  offers  made  to  them  about  selling 
land  for  building  purposes  and  many  of  them  would  like  to  do  so  if  planning  per- 
missions could  be  obtained.  There  is  in  Middlesex  very  little  demand  for  facilities 
for  agricultiual  education — most  of  the  County  is,  of  course,  built  up  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  County  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  there  is  much  concern  for  the 
future. 

No  defects  of  any  kind  in  agricultural  education  have  been  encountered  so 
far  as  the  local  Council  is  aware. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

There  is  in  Urban  District  a local  office  of  the  Youth  Employment  Service 
which  gives  efficient  service.  There  are  no  known  defects. 


PART  IV 

Enviromnental  Health 

Description  of  the  present  arrangements  in  the  Urban  District  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  listed  functions  and  of  defects  encountered  together  with  the  analysis  under 

Head  II 

BATHS,  WASH-HOUSES  AND  BATHING  PLACES 

There  are  no  public  baths  in  the  Urban  District — that  is  places  to  which  people 
who  live  in  houses  without  bathrooms  can  go  in  order  to  have  a bath.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  provision  of  public  baths  as,  practically  without  exception,  ail 
houses  are  provided  with  proper  washing  facilities  and  most  houses  now  have 
fitted  baths.  Those  not  having  fitted  baths  are,  in  the  main,  either  included  in  the 
Slum  Clearance  Programme  or  are  in  process  of  being  provided  by  the  owners,  some 
with  the  aid  of  improvement  grants.  The  Council  do,  however,  maintain  a cleansing 
station  at  the  West  Drayton  Depot  with  slipper  baths  for  the  cleansing  of  verminous 
families.  This  cleansing  station  is  used  very  infrequently. 

Neither  are  there  any  wash-houses.  There  is  no  demand  for  a public  wash-house' 
A large  proportion  of  households  have  washing  machines  and  a privately-owned 
launderette  service  to  which  people  can  resort  to  wash  their  own  clothes  in  mordem 
washing  machines  is  extensively  used. 

There  is  no  bathing  place  provided  by  the  Urban  District  Council.  There 
is  a modern  public  swimming  bath  at  Yiewsley  which  is  extensively  used. 

Defects  encountered — There  is  a demand  for  a children’s  pool  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  main  swimming  bath.  The  Council  will  soon  provide  such  a pool  out 
of  revenue. 


CONTROL  OF  WATERCOURSES,  DITCHES  AND  PONDS 

All  except  four  of  the  numerous  watercourses  which  flow  in  the  Urban  District 
are  maintained  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  or  the  Thames  Conservancy. 
The  others  are  the  responsibility  of  the  riparian  owners. 

The  streams  for  which  the  County  Council  are  responsible  are  in  good  order 
and  regular  maintenance  works  are  carried  out.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
rivers  and  streams  maintained  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  but  their  problem  is 
one  of  labour.  It  is  unlikely  that  regular  maintenance  will  be  carried  out  until  the 
Thames  Conservancy  have  an  increased  establishment  of  work  people.  One  of  the 
streams  for  which  responsibility  is  to  be  vested  in  the  riparian  owners  is  in  a bad 
condition.  The  Urban  District  Council  is  concerning  itself  with  this  matter  and  the 
condition  of  the  stream  should  be  improved  very  shortly. 

A watercourse  known  as  Horton  Brook  for  which  the  Council  were  responsible 
has  been  completely  piped  in  and  culverted.  The  only  other  watercourse  for  which 
the  Council  is  directly  responsible  is  situated  at  Sipson.  The  Council  intend  shortly 
to  culvert  this  short  watercourse. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered. 
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DISINFESTATION  OF  PREMISES  AND  ARTICLES 

(i)  Rodent  Control 

The  responsibility  for  this  service  is  that  of  the  Public  Health  Department  and 
one  of  the  Public  Health  Inspector’s  is  in  control  of  the  work.  One  man  is  employed 
as  a Rodent  Operative  and  Disinfestor. 

(1)  Business  Premises 

When  infestations  are  found  in  business  premises  the  occupiers  are  required 
to  take  the  action  required  by  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949.  if 
the  occupier  requires  the  service  of  the  Council’s  Rodent  Operative  a charge  is 
made  for  the  service. 

(2)  Private  Dwellings 

A free  service  is  provided  to  all  domestic  premises. 

(3)  Council  Property 

Regular  surveying  is  carried  out  to  all  the  Council’s  properties.  All  the  Council’s 
tips  are  treated  weekly. 

(11)  Other  Vermin 

(1)  Premises 

Except  prior  to  demolition  for  slum  clearance  when  infested  properties  are 
treated  with  Hydrogen  Cyanide  Gas  by  a servicing  company,  treatment  is  carried 
out  by  the  Council’s  operator  under  the  supervision  of  a PubUc  Health  Inspector. 

(2)  Articles 

Whenever  possible  verminous  articles  are  treated  within  the  infested  premises 
but  if  this  is  not  possible  the  articles  are  taken  to  St.  John’s  Hospital  for  treatment 
by  steam. 

(iii)  London  Airport 

(1)  Rodent  Control 

Regular  surveys  are  carried  out  and  when  infestation  is  discovered  the  matter 
is  dealt  with  by  requesting  the  contractors  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  to  carry  out  treatment. 

(2)  Other  Vermin 

Exactly  as  for  other  properties  in  the  Urban  District. 

No  defects  of  any  kind  have  been  encountered — ^the  arrangements  are  work- 
ing very  satisfactorily. 

DRAINAGE  OF  TRADE  PREMISES 
All  trade  eflduents  are  discharged  directly  into  the  local  authority’s  sewers 
without  pre-treatment.  The  local  authority’s  sewers  discharge  into  the  Middlesex 
County  Council’s  sewerage  system  which  conveys  sewage  to  the  large  works  at 
Mogden. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered.  The  present  arrangements  are  very  satis- 
factory. 


MORTUARIES  AND  POST-MORTEM  ROOMS 
Before  the  last  war  the  Council  provided  a modern  well-equipped  mortuary 
and  post-mortem  room  but  the  Coroner  has  not  used  it  for  several  years.  Inquests 
on  local  people  are  held  in  other  parts  of  the  County.  This  causes  inconvenience 
to  relatives  in  many  cases. 
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Defects  encountered 

Statutory  defects— There  ought  to  be  a power  to  require  a Coroner  to  hold 
inquests  and  post-mortems  on  local  people  in  the  area  where  they  lived  if  suitable 
accommodation  exists. 


PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES 

There  are  five  public  Conveniences  in  the  Urban  District.  One  of  them  is  regarded 
as  sub-standard  by  the  Council  and  it  is  proposed  to  replace  it  with  a new  building. 

REFUSE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 

(i)  Collection 
Domestic 

A regular  weekly  collection  is  maintained  throughout  the  Urban  District 

the  vehicles  employed  on  the  service  are  all  modem  large  capacity,  rear  loading 
and  therefore  dustless-compression  types.  The  men  employed  on  the  work  are 
provided  with  protective  clothing  to  the  following  scale;— 

Boots:— 2 pairs  on  first  employment  and  thereafter  one  pair  per  annum. 
Overalls: — 2 pairs  per  annum. 

Donkey  Jackets:  Issued  on  joining  the  service  and  replaced  as  required. 
Waterproofs:— Set  issued  on  joining  the  service  and  replaced  as  required. 

Trade  Refuse 

Bins  of  trade  refuse  are  collected  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  bin  and  where  accumula- 
tion is  of  a greater  quantity  than  could  be  contained  in  dustbins  special  collections 
are  made  and  charges  made.  The  income  from  trade  refuse  collected  during  the 
year  ending  31-3-58  was  £1,080. 

London  Airport  and  R.A.F.  Camp,  West  Drayton 

A daily  refuse  collection  service  is  given  to  both  these  and  parts  of  London 
Airport  have  a twice  daily  collection. 

(ii)  Disposal 

In  addition  to  disposing  of  its  own  refuse  by  controlled  tipping  into  worked 
out  gravel  pits  various  “ customer  authorities  ” viz.  the  Borough  Councils  of  Acton, 
Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Southall,  Ealing  and  as  from  the  1st  September,  1958 
Willesden  also  rely  on  the  Council  for  the  disposal  of  their  refuse  under  long-term 
contracts  with  the  Urban  District  Council,  The  populations  of  these  authorities 
represent  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  Middlesex — approximately  550,000  people. 
The  Council  have  arrangements  with  the  owners  of  practically  all  of  the  land  in  all 
parts  of  the  Urban  District  which  has  been  worked  out  for  sand  and  gravel  and  land 
still  to  be  worked  for  sand  and  gravel  for  the  filling  in  of  those  lands.  The  arrange- 
ments are  extremely  complex  and  varied  and  the  present  holes  in  the  ground  and 
those  still  to  be  dug  are  all  required  to  enable  all  the  contracts  to  be  performed. 
Certain  contracts  with  landowners  provide  for  them  to  have  their  own  refuse  disposed 
of  on  their  own  lands  by  the  Council.  Some  100,000  tons  a year  of  landowner’s 
refuse  are  being  disposed  of  now  by  the  Council:  this  will  increase.  The  operation 
of  this  large  scale  undertaking  which  has  several  unique  features  is  the  main  factor 
in  enabling  the  Urban  District  to  levy  a rate  for  its  own  purposes  of  2s.  4d.  in  the  £. 
The  Council  also  have  arrangements  regarding  large  areas  of  land  in  the  Borough 
of  Uxbridge.  The  Council  believe  that  they  possess  more  knowledge  and  experience 
of  refuse  disposal  problems  than  any  other  local  authority  in  the  country.  The 
Costing  Returns  for  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  over  the  past  few  years  indicate 
the  results  which  are  unique  in  the  history  of  local  government. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered.  It  is  claimed  with  some  confidence  that 
23 
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neither  the  collection  nor  the  disposal  service  can  be  bettered  by  any  other  local 
authority  in  the  country. 

REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND 
SANITATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

Control  of  existing  buildings  is  by  continued  inspection  from  time  to  time  under 
the  various  statutory  provisions  for  which  the  Council  employ  a staff  of  four  Public 
Health  Inspectors. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered  in  the  present  system  which  works  extremely 
well, 

SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
With  the  exception  of  Longford  village  and  a few  isolated  properties,  38  in  all,  the 
Urban  District  is  served  by  public  sewers. 

In  1930  the  Council  carried  out  a main  sewerage  of  the  unsewered  parts  of 
West  Drayton,  Sipson  and  Harmondsworth.  They  also  carried  out  the  construction 
of  main  intercepting  sewers  at  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  to  replace  the  then 
existing  ejectors.  All  of  these  sewers  are  connected  with  the  main  County  Council 
Trunk  Sewer.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  the  sewerage  of  Longford  for 
which  the  Council  are  about  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government. 

The  sewerage  system  of  the  district  was  designed  to  serve  a much  larger  popula- 
tion. They  would  in  fact  comfortably  take,  without  enlargement,  the  efHuents  from 
a population  of  approximately  70,000. 

Defects  encountered 

Financial — ^The  investment  of  public  capital  by  the  Urban  District  Council 
on  an  excellent  sewerage  scheme  should  not  be  lightly  made  abortive  by  planning 
restrictions  in  these  days  of  high  costs.  More  on  this  point  will  be  said  later  in 
connection  with  Housing  and  Town  and  Country  Planning  functions. 

STREET  CLEANSING 

In  spite  of  difficulties  of  recruiting  suitable  labour  for  this  type  of  work  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  and  the  Urban  District  have  maintained  a good  standard  of  street 
cleansing.  The  Urban  District  possess  two  Mechnical  Sweepers. 

Defects  encountered 

The  Road  Traffic  Acts  should  be  amended  to  permit  certain  kinds  of  mechanical 
sweepers  (not  of  the  type  owned  by  the  Urban  District  Council)  to  traverse  foot- 
paths for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  them.  This  would  help  local  authorities  who  have' 
difficulties  in  recruiting  street  sweepers. 

BURIAL  GROUNDS,  CEMETERIES  AND  CREMATORIA 
Burial  Grounds  and  Cemeteries 

One  cemetery  provided  in  1937  at  West  Drayton  and  one  Burial  Gound  at 
Harmondsworth  ate  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Council. 

The  West  Drayton  Cemetery  is  at  present  2-58  acres  in  area  with  space  for 
another  600  graves  approximately  within  its  present  fences.  Adjoining  the  Cemetery 
there  is  another  14-47  acres  of  land  which  is  held  for  Cemetery  purposes  hut  which 
is  used  for  allotment  purposes  now.  There  is  space  here  for  11,000  graves  approx- 
imately. 

The  Harmondsworth  Burial  Ground  is  1-85  acres  in  area  and  there  is  space 
in  it  for  another  750  graves. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered. 
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Crematorium 

The  Urban  Di^rict  Coimcil  is  a constituent  member  of  the  South  West  Middle- 

‘ « “» <*'»■ 
The  Council  see  no  defects  in  the  present  arrangements. 

PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 
There  are  326-7  acres  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  in  the  Urban  District. 

Drayton  Hall 

was  bought  in  1949;  it  is  12  acres  in  area:  it  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  Urban  District  on  a mam  traffic  route  and  since  its  acquisition  the  following 
important  events  have  occurred  within  its  boundaries 

1952-New  Municipal  (^es  were  opened,  The  old  hall  was  restored  and  converted 
into  Mimieipal  Offices  which  are  much  admired  by  many  visitors  to  it. 
,0=1  Pf  P°“™P“on  was  met  out  of  revenue  over  a period  of  years. 

1952-1958  The  improvement  of  the  grounds  has  proceeded  during  these  years 
and  will  be  completed  within  two  or  three  years.  This  year,  too,  the  first 
instalment  ” of  a new  Civic  Hall  will  be  started.  The  new  Hall  will  pro- 
vide  facilities  for  dances,  concerts,  etc.  which  are  at  present  lacking  in  West 
Middlesex. 


(a)  Yiewsley  Area 

The  Council  hold  three  large  areas  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Urban  District 
for  parks  and  open  spa.ces.  The  main  ground  is  Yiewsley  Recreation  Ground  which 
IS  8-3  acres  in  area.  It  is  equipped  with  two  bowling  greens,  four  hard  tennis  courts 
enclosed  childrens  playground,  putting  green,  sport  pavilion.  A small  area  has  been 
set  apart  as  a “ Kick-about  ” area  for  children’s  unorganised  games  Various 
County  bowling  matches  are  held  on  the  Bowling  Greens. 

Kingston  Lane  Recreation  Ground 

This  land,  17-2  acres  in  area,  was  low-lying  and  was  subject  to  flooding  in  ex- 
ceptionally wet  weather.  The  level  of  it  is  at  present  being  raised  by  the  tipping 
of  refuse.  This  process  will  be  completed  by  July  or  August  of  this  year.  The  ground 
will  then  be  seeded.  The  Council  have  plans  for  this  ground  which  will  be  implemented 
in  the  next  year  or  so.  The  plans  involve  the  construction  of  a pavilion,  a park- 
keeper’s  lodge,  the  laying  of  a cricket  table  and  seven  football  pitches.  (Nearly 
all  of  the  local  amateur  teams  play  their  matches  on  the  Council’s  recreation 
grounds.) 


Phllpott’s  Farm  Open  Space 

Held  for  pubhc  open  space  purposes  are  20  acres  of  land  which  is  at  present 
let  to  a farmer  on  a 364  day  grazing  tenancy.  Discussions  have  taken  place  with 
the  Education  Authority  regarding  the  joint  use  of  this  land  by  the  public  and  as 
school  playing  fields  for  new  schools  that  are  projected  in  this  locality. 

(b)  West  Drayton  Area 

In  this  area  there  are  two  recreation  grounds — one  is  known  as  The  Closes 
and  the  other  the  Stockley  Recreation  Ground. 

The  Closes 

This  fine  open  space  is  23-2  acres  in  area  and  is  used  for  organised  games. 
There  are  four  hard  tennis  courts,  an  enclosed  children’s  playground  and  a putting 
green.  A notable  feature  here  is  a long  avenue  of  splendid  trees  which  will  be  ex- 
tended into  a new  Housing  Estate  built  to  the  south  of  it. 

L *3* 
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Stockley  Playground 

This  new  playground  is  for  the  children  on  the  extensive  Stockley  housing 
estate.  The  usual  chUdren’s  equipment  has  been  provided. 

(c)  Harmondsworth  Area 

The  recreation  ground  here  is  7-8  acres  in  area.  There  are  football  pitches, 
two  tennis  courts  and  an  enclosed  children’s  playground  here. 


Sipson 

This  recreation  ground  is  14-2  acres  in  area.  There  are  football  pitches  and  an 
enclosed  children’s  playground  here. 

The  Council  are  going  to  provide  park-keeper’s  lodges  in  the  larger  recreation 
grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lands  (except  the  Philpotts  Farm  ground  which  is 
not  yet  laid  out)  which  are  owned  and  very  well  maintained  by  the  Council,  there 
are  other  large  areas  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  Urban  District  which  were 
bought  for  Green  Belt  purposes  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  with  a 25  per 
cent,  contribution  from  the  Urban  District  Council.  These  lands  are  233  acres  in 
area.  A part  of  it  is  used  by  the  West  Drayton  Cricket  Club  and  some  9 acres  is 
used  temporarily  as  a municipal  caravan  site  (established  in  1952  with  a ten  year 
planning  permission).  The  remainder  is  at  present  farmed.  In  due  course, 
these  lands  adjoining  the  banks  of  the  Colne  and  Wyrardisbury  Rivers  will  he 
brought  into  use  for  public  purposds — a municipal  golf  course  for  this  area  is  one 
project  that  has  been  discussed. 

The  local  provision  of  the  Parks  Recreation  Grounds  and  Open  Spaces  by 
the  Urban  District  would  be  adequate  for  a much  larger  population. 


Defects  encountered 

It  seems  to  the  Council  that  public  capital  is  not  being  used  to  the  best  advantage 
by  local  education  authorities  having  to  provide  school  playing  fields  where  there 
is  adequate  provision  by  county  district  councils.  In  addition,  where  there  is  in- 
adequate public  provision  of  playing  fields,  it  seems  wrong  that  school  playmg 
fields  cannot  be  used  by  the  public  during  school  holidays. 

The  remedy  appears  to  be  for  the  provision  of  existing  regulations  dealing 
with  school  playing  fields  to  be  altered  so  that  it  becomes  discretionary  for  Education 
Authorities  to  provide  them  and  obligatory  upon  them,  having  provided  them,  to 
let  them  upon  payment  and  terms  to  be  agreed  to  the  county  district  councils 
during  school  holidays  when  the  county  district  councils  wish  to  rent  them. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACT 
There  is  a large  Community  Centre  at  Yiewsley  which  provides  facilities  for  many 
indoor  educational,  cultural  and  athletic  activities.  The  Council  have  made  grants 
to  the  Community  Association  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreational  Act, 
1937  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  subsidise  the  centre  also.  There  is  a 
Community  Association  at  Harmondsworth  also  but  this  Association  does  not  yet 
have  its  own  building. 

No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

PREVENTION  OF  RIVER  POLLUTION 
The  Council,  in  November,  1957,  called  a conference  at  their  offices  of  representa- 
tives of  all  riparian  authorities  to  the  River  Colne  and  its  sister  streams,  the  Thames 
Conservancy  and  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  to  discuss  the  heavy  pollution 
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of  the  Rivers  by  the  discharge  of  effluent  from  the  Mapel  Cross  Sewage  Works 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  local  rivers  are  unfit  for  people  to  bathe  in.  The  sewerage 
board  are  going  to  improve  their  Purification  Plant.  The  local  Member  of  Parliament 
was  instrumental  recently  in  having  this  matter  debated  on  the  Adjournment. 

Defects  Encountered 

The  Council  consider  that  new  legislation  may  be  required  to  prescribe  higher 
standards  of  bacteriological  and  chemical  purity  of  sewage  effluents  discharged 
into  rivers. 


PORT  HEALTH  FUNCTIONS 

As  stated,  most  of  London  Airport  is  in  the  Urban  District  and  the  Council  carry 
out  the  following  functions  at  the  Airport: — 

(i)  The  inspection  of  all  imported  food  giving  a 24  hour  service. 

(ii)  Hygiene  of  Buildings  on  the  Airport. 

(iii)  Refuse  Collection  parts  of  the  Airport  have  a twice  daily  collection. 

(iv)  Inspection  of  catering  establishments. 

(v)  Control  of  insect  and  rodent  infestation. 

(vi)  Granting  of  certifications  of  adequate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 
No  defects  have  been  encountered. 


PART  V 
Housing 

1.  Description  of  the  present  arrangements  in  the  Urban  District  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  HOUSING. 

The  present  arrangements  are  that  the  Council  have  provided  up  to  31-3-58, 
3,277  dwellings  of  which  1,561  have  been  built  since  1945.  Provision  has  been  made 
on  all  of  the  housing  estates  for  dwellings  for  old  people  and  special  classes  e.g. 
legless  ex-servicemen. 

The  Council  have  provided  200  houses  for  persons  employed  at  London  Air- 
port and  have  had  discussions  with  the  Chairman  of  British  European  Airways 
(Lord  Douglas  of  Kirtleside)  about  the  development  by  B.E.A.  in  the  Urban  District 
of  a housing  estate  with  playing  fields  and  also  administrative  buildings.  The 
management  of  the  houses  is  economically  and  efficiently  carried  out  by  a division 
of  responsibilities  between  the  various  departments  of  the  Council.  There  is  no 
separate  Housing  Management  Department.  The  present  arrangements  assist  in 
keeping  rents  as  low  as  possible. 


Defects  encountered 

(a)  Statutory  defects — (i)  The  Middlesex  County  Council  should  be  given 
powers  to  build  houses  outside  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  (ii)  When  Industrial 
premises  are  about  to  be  vacated  e.g.  because  the  owner  has  decided  to  move  to 
a New  Town,  it  should  be  obligatory  for  the  Planning  Authorities  and  the  Local 
Authority  to  be  informed  in  order  to  make  an  offer  for  the  premises,  (iii)  The  Town 
Development  Act,  1952  should  be  amended. 

(b)  National  financial  restrictions — The  Council  consider  it  was  premature  to 
reduce  the  subsidy  (and  subsequently  abolish  it)  on  housing  for  general  needs. 
There  is  at  present  a “ rationing  ” system  in  operation  which  will  reduce  the  accom- 
modation to  be  provided  by  local  authorities  for  letting.  Present  high  interest 
rates  are  a restrictive  factor. 
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(c)  Local  financial  limitation — None  of  any  importance.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956,  thd  Urban  District  Council  have  continued 
to  assit  the  Housing  Revenue  Account  out  of  the  Rate  Fund  to  the  extent  of  about 
£12,000  a year 

(d)  “ Demand  ” defects— There  is  a constant  demand  for  housing  accommoda- 
tion for  general  needs  in  the  Urban  District.  There  is  a big  demand,  too,  for  private 
houses.  The  true  demand  at  any  one  time  cannot  be  assessed  as  an  applicant  must 
have  a 10  year  residential  qualification  to  get  on  the  housing  list.  This  demand  is 
only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  demand  in  Middlesex  as  a whole.  Most  authorities 
have  far  larger  housing  lists  and  slum  clearance  problems  than  the  Urban  District 
Council  and  most  of  these  will  be  unable  to  solve  their  problems  witliin  their  own 
boundaries  because  of  real  physical  restrictions — i.e.  no  more  building  land.  The 
proposed  plan  is  that  this  “ overspill  ” population  should  be  “ decanted  ” to  new 
and  expanded  towns.  The  Urban  District  Council  is  not  affected  by  real  physical 
restrictions  but  by  the  artificial  physical  restrictions  of  town  planning  “ Green 
Belt”  zonings.  But  for  these  zonings  it  could  solve  its  own  housing  problems 
and  probably  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  housing  problems  of  other  Middlesex 
Local  Authorities.  There  is  ample  potential  building  land  in  the  Urban  District, 
with  all  available  services  which  is  now  occupied  by  farmers  who  are  afflicted  with  the 
problems  referred  to  under  “ Agricultural  Education”  above  and  some  of  whom 
would  prefer  to  sell  their  lands  and  buy  farms  alsewhere. 

(e)  Physical  defects— (i)  Real  physical  restrictions — as  stated  above  there 
are  no  real  physical  defects  in  the  Urban  District  to  the  solution  of  its  own  housing 
problem  and  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  other  Middlesex  authorities. 

(ii)  Artificial  physical  restrictions — it  is  important  that  the  defects  of  this 
type  that  exist  in  the  Urban  District  and  which  have  already  been  referred  to  be 
put  into  perspective.  The  Council  believe  that  it  is  only  by  considering  the  present 
Greater  London  housing  problem  in  conjunction  with  the  operative  Development 
Plans  under  the  Town  Planning  Acts  covering  the  Greater  London  area  that  the 
defects  can  be  pin-pointed  and  remedies  suggested.  Before  going  into  detail 
in  the  matter  the  Council  take  as  their  basic  proposition  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  families  in  Greater  London  who  are  now  in  urgent  need  of  housing  and 
that  if  present  town  plarming  policies  continue  there  will  still  be  as  many  thousands 
of  families  needing  rehousing  when  the  London  New  and  Expanded  Towns  Pro- 
gramme is  completed. 

Why  ? 

(Foimded  on  an  article  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Urban  District  Council  in  “ Town 
and  Country  Planning  ” in  June,  1956.) 

History 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  location  of  the  Industrial  Population  (the 
Barlow  Commission)  reported  in  1939.  This  report  showed  that  there  was  a ten- 
dency between  1919  and  1939  for  industry  to  concentrate  in  the  south  of  England 
and  especially  in  the  Greater  London  Area.  The  Report  recommended  that  in- 
dustrial migration  to  the  south — ^particularly  Greater  London — could  only  be 
corrected  by  national-scale  planning  for  the  purposes  of  governing  the  location  of 
industry,  selecting  towns  for  expansion  and  others  where  no  expension  should 
be  permitted  “ decanting  ” overspill  (industry  and  population)  to  new  and  ex- 
panded towns  from  overcrowded  areas  and  prohibiting  the  growth  of  industry 
in  overcrowded  areas. 
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Since  1945  the  recommendations  of  the  Barlow  Report  have  provided  the 
foundations  for  several  statutes  e.g.  the  New  Towns  Act,  1946  and  the  Town  Develop- 
ment Act,  1952. 

In  direct  descent  from  the  Barlow  Report  also  is  the  Greater  London  Plan, 
1944.  The  intricate  detail  of  this  Plan  is  based  on  several  stated  Assumptions,  the 
most  important  of  which  (Assumption  No.  1,  page  5 of  the  Plan)  is  that  under  a 
post-war  (Barlow)  policy  of  governing  industrial  location,  the  Greater  London 
Area  would  normally  be  banned  to  new  industry  and  to'  any  but  minor  extensions 
of  existing  enterprises. 

A Green  Belt  was  drawn  around  the  Metropolis  which  was  to  be  a final  barrier 
against  its  outward  spread.  Expansion  of  existing  counties  in  the  belt  was  to  be 
strictly  limited  by  zoning  land  against  development. 

On  1st  July,  1948,  the  new  authorities  which  became  responsible  for  Planning 
(including  the  preparation  of  Development  Plans)  had  an  “ off-the-peg  ” blue  print 
for  their  Development  Plans  which  closely  followed  the  lines  of  the  1944  Plan. 
“ Target  ” populations  were  set  for  the  counties  and  the  county  districts  in  them 
and  the  volume  of  industry  and  commerce  was  to  be  in  balance  with  the  “ target  ” 
population.  The  “ target  ” populations  set  for  some  counties  were  considerably 
below  existing  populations — ^the  Middlesex  “target”  population  is  2 million; 
at  present  it  is  about  21  million — ^the  excess  people  and  industry  and  commerce  which 
provided  work  for  them — tliis  is  the  “ overspill  ” — were  to  be  exported  to  the  new 
and  expanded  towns.  “ Target  ” populations  were  imposed  on  county  districts  in 
the  Green  Belt  ring. 

The  stage  was  set  and  the  local  authorities  affected  understood  the  parts  they 
were  to  play  in  this  concept  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  cities  setting  about  the 
task  of  reducing  its  population. 

To  summarise : the  above  brief  historical  review  shows  that  the  main  concept 
of  the  Plan  was  the  reduction  of  population  in  Greater  London  by  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  jobs  available.  People,  of  course  go  where  their  work  is. 


The  Weaknesses  in  Present  Decentralisation  Plan 

Is  the  Greater  London  Plan  being  carried  out  ? In  some  respects  it  is,  but  in 
others — which  are  vital — it  is  not. 

The  Plan  is  being  executed  by  the  building  of  the  New  Towns  in  the  outer 
Country  Ring — they  are  about  half  completed — and  in  some  places  the  expanded 
towns  are  doing  well.  The  London  New  Towns  will  accommodate  about  320,000 
population. 

What  is  7!oi  happening  is  the  full  “ Barlow  Ban  ” on  existing  industry  in  Greater 
London.  The  following  are  taking  place  and  were  not  intended  to : 

There  is  increasing  industrial  floor  space — ^in  the  Urban  District  industrial 
floor  space  is  100  per  cent,  more  than  in  1946  excluding  the  London  Airport. 

This  has  occurred  because: — 

(a)  Permitted  development  within  the  “ free  planning  limit  ”. 

(b)  New  industry  starting  in  Greater  London  e.g.  London  Airport. 

(c)  When  an  industrialist  moves  out  to  a New  Town,  he  can  sell  his  factory— 
and  obviously  he  has  to  sell  it  to  finance  himself  in  the  New  Town — ^to 
someone  else  for  use  as  a factory. 

These  happenings  are  not  the  “ Barlow  Ban  ” but  the  inexorable  forces  of  the  national 
economic  situation  bring  them  about.  The  main  economic  fact  of  life  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  mentioned  earlier,  is  that  only  half  of  the  population  can  be  sustained 
from  our  own  soil:  the  other  half  are  fed  as  the  result  of  selling  goods  and  services 
abroad.  Providing  goods  for  sale  is  the  business  of  industry. 

23** 
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Industry  in  Greater  London  is  as  strong  as  it  was  wheii  the  implementation  of 
the  1944  Plan  was  first  put  under  way.  The  population  will  remain  more  or  less 
constant  under  these  conditions  despite  an  exodus  to  New  Towns.  The  Urban 
District  is  an  “ exporting  authority  ” under  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952  but 
has  received  many  “ immigrants  ” who  want  to  live  near  their  work  the  Council 
at  the  request  of  the  authorities  made  available  200  houses  for  airport  workers. 
The  number  of  persons  going  out  to  new  and  expanded  towns  under  the  Industrial 
Selection  Scheme  is  very  small.  We  have,  therefore,  an  “ adverse  balance  of  trade  " 
in  people.  “ Imports  ” exceed  “ exports  ”.  Planning  is  trying  to  accomplish  the 
opposite.  The  economic  forces  are  wiiming. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  cumulative  effects  of  these  happenings  will  be. 
New  Towns  or  no  New  Towns,  to  leave  Greater  London  with  a permanent  overspill 
problem  which  will  lead  to  the  surrender  of  large  areas  of  the  1944  Green  Belt.  Some 
of  it  has  already  gone  and  pressures  are  very  strong  to  zone  other  parts  of  it  for 
housing  and  industry.  The  Council  suggest  remedies  for  these  defects  on  the  basis 

(a)  That  the  1944  Plan  policy  is  going  to  continue  as  far  as  practicable  and 
alternatively 

(b)  that  the  1944  Plan  as  such  can  in  effect  be  “ written-off  ” as  unworkable. 

(f)  Organisational  Defects 

(i)  Internal  organisational  defects 

As  stated  already,  the  Council  do  not  have  for  reasons  of  economy  a separate 
Housing  Management  Department.  The  present  system  works  very  well.  The 
3,300  odd  houses  representing  several  million  pounds  of  capital  are  well  main- 
tained. The  complaints  of  tenants  are  quickly  dealt  with.  New  houses  are  built 
quickly.  Because  of  the  artificial  physical  restrictions  of  town  planning  land  zonings 
all  house-building  will  cease  in  a few  years  unless  there  are  changes  in  these  zonings. 

(ii)  External  organisational  defects 
See  statutory  defects. 

ni.  An  outiine  of  any  views  the  Urban  District  Councii  have  on  how  these  may  be 
remedied 

J.  On  the  basis  that  the  1944  Plan  policy  is  going  to  continue  as  far  as  practicable 
The  main  plaiming  problem  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  available  jobs  in  Greater 
London.  Whether  this  good  or  bad  economically  is  not  for  the  Council  to  say. 
This  will  involve: — 

(i)  the  purchase  of  vacated  factories  by  Planning  Authorities.  A factory 
owner  proposing  to  sell  his  premises  should  be  required  to  notify  the 
Planning  Authorities  to  enable  the  authority  to  make  an  offer  for  it,  and 

(ii)  giving  powers  to  planning  authorities  to  impose  conditions  on  receiving 
a notice  of  a proposed  sale  of  a factory  if  they  do  not  wish  or  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  it.  The  conditions  envisaged  would  be  to  restrict 
the  field  of  purchasers  to  “ approved  ” persons,  although  such  a pro- 
cedure would  be  somewhat  alien  to  our  present  concept  of  freedom 
within  the  law.  These  measures  could  be  destroyed  if  e.g.  similar  economic 
conditions  to  the  1930’s  were  to  return  to  the  country  and  there  was  an 
influx  of  people  to  London. 

The  provision  of  houses  by  the  New  Town  Corporations  and  the  expanded 
towns  for  {inter  alios)  selected  Middlesex  residents  would  be  pushed  forward.  The 
exodus  from  the  country  to  these  places  and  the  stopping  of  the  filling  of  industrial 
“ vacuums  ” may  produce  a gradual  decrease  in  population. 

This  is  purely  theoretical : the  imponderables  inherent  in  the  national  economic 
situation  will,  it  is  thought,  dictate  town  planning  policy. 
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The  Middlesex  County  Council  being  a large  and  very  wealthy  authority  could 
more  quickly  produce  the  houses  required  outside  of  the  county  (after  allowing 
for  the  housing  of  a substantial  proportion  of  Middlesex  overspill  in  the  new  and 
expanded  towns)  than  26  county  districts  each  trying  to  solve  its  own  overspill 
problem  by  individual  approach  to  the  new  town  and  expanded  town  authorities. 

B.  On  the  basis  that  the  1944  Plan  is  Unworkable  and  can  be  written-off 

With  due  respect,  this  is  felt  to  be  a more  realistic  basis  than  the  first  one. 
On  this  assumption,  the  new  town  building  would  proceed  until  completion : no 
further  new  towns  would  be  started  and  expanded  town  programmes  would  proceed 
until  completion.  The  factories  vacated  would  be  filled  up — as  indeed  they  are 
now  and  the  present  pressures  for  more  housing  land  may  be  intensified 
but  this  cannot  be  measured  with  precision  because  of  changing  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  there  were  still  “ full  employment  ” the  demand  for  houses  would  certainly 
intensify.  How  could  it  be  met?  By  building  upwards  and  outwards,  i.e.  more 
multi-storey  dwellings  and  an  incursion  on  to  the  present  Green  Belt.  Is  this  wrong? 
The  Council  would  not  like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  present  Green  Belt  being  sub- 
merged with  bricks  and  mortar  as  happened  in  Greater  London  between  1919  and 
1939  bringing  about  a coalescence  of  towns.  What  the  Council  would  like  to  see 
is  a redrawing  of  the  present  Green  Belt  to  allow  considerable  expansion  of  existing 
communities  therein  each  with  its  own  local  Green  Belt  (most  of  it  publicly  owned 
and  some  of  it  leased  for  approved  purposes).  In  the  expansion  of  these  communities 
room  should  be  found  for  much  of  the  present  overspill  whose  chances  of  rehousing 
outside  of  Greater  London  are  remote.  The  Town  Development  Act  should  be 
amended  to  allow  certain  Green  Belt  authorities  to  play  their  part  in  the  housing 
of  overspill. 


SLUM  CLEARANCE 

The  size  of  the  slum  clearance  problem  in  the  Urban  District  is  not  of  great  dimen- 
sions. When  the  emphasis  on  local  authority  housing  was  changed  from  housing 
for  general  needs  to  slum  clearance  in  1954,  the  local  authority  ascertained  that 
approximately  200  sub-standard  dwellings  in  the  Urban  District  ought  to  be  demolish- 
ed, During  1955,  the  Urban  District  Council  launched  a Slum  Clearance  Programme 
in  respect  of  approximately  120  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  Urban  District, 
most  of  which  were  dealt  with  by  way  of  compulsory  purchase  orders  with  a view  to 
redevelopment  of  the  sites.  The  Council  now  own  these  properties  and  demolition 
of  several  sites  has  been  completed ; demolition  of  other  houses  is  proceeding  and 
will  be  completed  within  the  next  two  or  three  months.  The  families  dispossessed 
have  been  rehoused.  The  local  authority  have  now  started  on  the  second  and  final 
instalment  of  the  Slum  Clearance  Programme.  Most  of  the  properties  comprised 
in,  this  second  instalment  are  are  being  dealt  with  by  way  of  individual  demolition 
orders;  the  remainder  by  way  of  clearance  orders.  Subject  to  the  recently  imposed 
Central  Government  control  on  housing  allocations,  the  Council  should  complete 
their  Slum  Clearance  Programme  by  the  end  of  1959. 

The  present  arrangements  have  operated  satisfactorily. 

Allied  to  the  question  of  slum  clearance  is  the  question  of  caravans.  Reference 
to  the  caravan  problem  could  find  a place  under  “ Environmental  Health  ” or 
“ Town  and  Country  Planning  ”.  The  Council  think  that  it  is  a problem  upon 
which  the  Commission  would  like  their  observations  and  it  is  being  dealt  with  under 
“Slum  Clearance  ” because  a caravan  is  regarded  as  a substandard  dwelling.  The 
demand  for  housing  and  the  weaknesses  in  the  law  under  which  caravan  develop- 
ment is  controlled  have  lead  to  a “ racket  ” which  has  been  seen  in  all  of  its  forms  in 
in  the  Urban  District.  The  legal  provisions  are  those  which  are  contained  in  Section 
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269  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947  together  with  the  General  Development  Order,  1950  made  under  the  1947 
Act.  Basically,  the  weaknesses  in  the  legal  provisions  derive  from  the  42  day  “ free 
period  ” in  Section  269  and  the  28  day  “ free  period  ” in  the  General  Development 
Order.  Under  the  protection  of  the  “ free  periods  ”,  a person  can  allow  a caravan 
site  to  “ mushroom  ” in  a matter  of  days.  After  the  “ free  periods  ” have  expired, 
question  of  permission  arise  and  there  are  then  many  opportunities  for  delaying 
enforcement  action.  When  enforcement  action  is  taken  it  is  a “ rash  and  hazardous 
speculation  ” by  reason  of  a series  of  conflicting  High  Court  decisions  with  regard 
to  enforcement  notices. 

The  Urban  District  Council  in  1952  pioneered  a system  of  dealing  with  a caravan 
problem  within  the  limits  of  the  law  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  many  author- 
ities in  the  country  who  have  asked  advice  from  the  Council  from  time  to  time 
on  particular  aspects  of  the  caravan  problem.  Whilst  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Council  in  1952— which  included  inter  alia  the  establishment  of  a municipal  caravan 
site  and  obtaining  an  Article  IV  Direction  under  the  General  Development  Order- 
have  so  far  contained  the  local  problem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  statutory 
provisions  should  b e rcast  if  the  Government  wish  local  authorities  efiectively 
to  deal  with  caravans.elt  is  hardly  consistent  for  local  authorities  to  pursue  a 
slum  clearance  programme  under  the  Housing  Acts  and,  because  of  inadequate 
powers  of  control,  to  see  caravan  shanty  towns  develop. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  BODIES  OR  PERSONS 
TO  FACILITATE  THE  ACQUISITION, 
CONSTRUCTION  OR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOUSES 
The  Middlesex  County  Council  operate  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisitions  Act  and  the  Housing  Acts  with  regard  to  advancing  money  on  mort- 
gage to  enable  persons  to  acquire  houses.  At  present,  this  service  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  County  Council  because  of  high  interest  rates.  Except  for  the 
present  high  interest  rates,  the  Council  would  have  exercised  their  functions  under 
these  Acts  in  place  of  the  County  Council  so  far  as  the  Urban  District  is  concerned 
and  they  will  probably  do  so  when  the  situation  eases.  The  Council  do  have,  how- 
ever, a scheme  to  enable  persons  in  need  of  houses — mainly  persons  on  the  Housing 
List — to  buy  new  houses  to  be  constructed  by  the  Council  by  putting  down  a mini- 
mum deposit  of  £25  and  paying  the  balance  by  instalments.  The  arrangement  is 
a kind  of  “ hire-purchase  ” agreement.  There  would  be  no  conveyance  of  the  free- 
hold at  the  outset  with  a mortgage  but  a contract  for  sale  to  operate  when  all  of  the 
instalments  are  paid  off.  The  Council  would  pay  the  cost  of  conveying  the  freehold, 
including  Land  Registry  Charges  and  any  stamp  duty  that  may  be  payable  at  the 
time.  This  scheme  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  but  high  interest 
rates  are  the  main  difficulty  at  present  to  the  implementation  of  the  scheme. 

The  Council  make  grants  to  owners  of  private  properties  who  carry  out  approved 
improvements  to  their  properties.  This  service  continues. 

REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  BYE-LAWS 

No  defects  have  been  encountered. 

PART  VI 

Evidence  on  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
(1)  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  ACTS 

The  local  health  authority  is  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  Commission 
will  be  aware  that  local  health  services  to  be  provided  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946  are  defined  in  broad  terms  in  the  Act  but  detailed  “ Proposals  ” 
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have  to  be  submitted  to  Minister  of  Health  by  each  local  health  authority  for 
approval  When  the  Proposals  are  approved  (with  or  without  modification)  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  health  authority  to  implement  them.  Fresh  “ Proposals  ” 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

By  Section  20  of  the  1946  Act  copies  of  “ Proposals  ” are  required  to  be  served 

on  local  authorities  in  the  area  of  the  local  health  authority  who  may  object  thereto. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Local  Health  Authority  has  to  submit  “ Proposals  ” about 

(а)  Health  centres  (Section  21) 

(б)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children  (Section  22) 

(c)  Midwifery  (Section  23) 

(d)  Health  Visiting  (Section  24) 

(e)  Home  Visiting  (Section  25). 

(/)  Vaccination  and  immunisation  (Section  26) 

(g)  Ambulance  Services  (Section  27) 

{h)  Prevention  of  illness  care  and  after-care  (Section  28) 

(0  Domestic  Help  (Section  29) 

(y)  Lunacy  and  Mental  Deficiency  (National  Health  Service  (Amendment) 
Act,  1951). 

The  present  arrangements  regarding  the  above  by  the  County  Council  are  gen- 
erally satisfactory  as  far  as  can  be  judged  (with  the  exception  of  Health  Centres) 
but  are  remotely  controlled  It  seems  strange  that  whereas  local  health  author- 
ities can  arrange  for  the  execution  of  some  of  these  functions  through  voluntary 
organisation,  county  district  councils  do  not  directly  participate  in  those  services. 

It  is  considered  that  all  of  these  functions  except  ambulances  and  that  relating 
to  Lunacy  &c.  should  be  directly  conferred  on  the  Urban  District  Council. 

(ii)  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
The  County  Council  are  the  present  local  authority.  The  arrangements  they  have 
made  under  the  various  powers  appear  to  be  satisfactory  but  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  some  hospitals  to  which  some  mentally  deficients  are 
sent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  present  functions  entrusted  to  the  County  Council  in  regard  to  Mental 
Health  Services  should  be  retained  as  a “ County  ” service. 

(iii)  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACTS 
The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  main  local  authority.  Their  most  important 
function  is  the  duty  to  provide  accommodation  under  Section  21 . “Accommodation” 
includes  “ residential  accommodation  ” for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity 
or  any  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  which  is  not  otherwise 
available  to  them  and  “ temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent 
need  thereof  The  most  important  class  of  persons  dealt  with  under  this  power  is 
the  aged. 

The  County  District  Council  as  a housing  authority  is  under  a duty  to  provide 
accommodation  for  any  persons  including  the  aged  in  housing  need  but  they  do 
not  have  power  to  provide  care  and  attention.  (As  a Housing  Authority,  the  Council 
can  only  provide  meals  and  laundry.) 

In  the  Urban  District  a voluntary  organisation,  known  as  the  Old  Peoples’ 
Welfare  Committee,  does  wonderful  work  for  the  aged.  The  Urban  District  spon- 
sored its  foundation  and  assists  it  in  many  ways,  e.g.  it  uses  a part  of  the  Council’s 
depot  as  a laundry. 

The  Urban  District  Council  would  welcome  the  direct  conferment  of  powers 
to  enable  them  to  give  care  and  attention  to  old  people  falling  short  of  medical 
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care.  In  conjunction  with  the  local  Old  Peoples’  Welfare  Committee,  it  is  thought 
that  with  these  powers  vested  in  the  local  Council  big  improvements  in  the  lot  of 
the  local  aged  could  be  effected. 

The  County  Council  have  requested  assistance  from  the  Urban  District  Council 
in  the  provision  of  permanent  accommodation  for  “ welfare  ” families  and  the 
Urban  District  Council  let  a Council  house  each  year  to  a “ welfare  ” family  nomi- 
nated by  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  Urban  District  Council  have  also 
provided  four  units  of  accommodation  as  “ half-way  houses  ”. 

It  is  considered  that  this  service  ought  to  remain  a county  service. 


(iv)  THE  DISABLED  PERSONS 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT,  1944 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  seem  to  be  working  satisfactorily  in  the  area.  There 
have  been  no  prosecutions  under  this  Act  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  warnings  have 
been  given  either. 


(V)  CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Authority  under  the  Children  Act,  1948 
and  the  extant  parts  of  other  statutes  regarding  children.  Two  children’s  homes  have 
been  built  in  the  Urban  District  by  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  Urban  District 
Council  made  land  available  in  the  centre  of  one  of  their  larger  housing  estates 
to  the  County  Council.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  present  arrangements  made  by 
the  County  Council  as  to  the  care  of  children  are  satisfactory  and  the  Urban  District 
Council  consider  that  these  functions  should  remain  a “ County  ” service. 


(vi)  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSERIES  AND  CHILD  MINDERS 
These  functions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

It  is  considered  that  this  is  a function  which  should  devolve  on  the  County 
District  Council. 


(vii)  NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
The  Urban  District  Council,  after  receiving  information  about  the  occurrence  of 
an  infectious  disease,  takes  all  the  necessary  steps  laid  down  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1 936.  The  incidence  of  infectious  disease  in  the  Urban  District  has  been  very 
low.  The  responsibility  of  immunisation  against  certain  infectious  disease  and 
vaccination  against  smallpox  is  vested  in  the  County  Council.  The  arrangements 
are  satisfactory. 


(viii)  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  County  Council  and  County  District  Council  have  concurrent  powers  under 
Section  179  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  as  to  health  education.  So  far  as  the 
Urban  District  Council  is  concerned,  much  effort  has  been  expanded  with  regard 
to  general  publicity  on  all  aspects  of  health  education  and  lectures  on  food  hygiene 
have  been  given  to  many  iocal  organisations  and  the  management  and  staff  of 
catering  organisations  in  the  Urban  District.  One  member  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  has  been  sent  on  a course  organised  by  the  Central  Council  for  Health 
Education  with  regard  to  health  education.  The  present  arrangements  appear  to 
be  satisfactory. 
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PART  VII 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

A.  TOWN  PLANNING 

AND  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  ACCESS 
TO  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  ACT,  1949 
The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  planning  authority,  but  Part  III  powers 
(control  of  development)  are  delegated  within  limits,  to  the  urban  district  council 
for  exercise  within  the  Urban  District. 

Defects  Encountered. 

1.  The  comments  in  Part  I under  the  heading  “ Delegation  v Direct  Confer- 
ment *’  are  relevant.  The  present  system  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  reasons  there 
given.  By  a system  of  delegation,  the  delegating  authority  creates  a “ buffer  ” 
between  it  and  the  public,  the  “ buffer  ” being  the  county  district  council. 

2.  County  districts  having  a much  more  detailed  knowledge  of  their  districts 
are  frequently  surprised  by  proposals  of  the  planning  authority.  Many  examples 
can  be  given  of  cases  where  land  “ zonings  ” are  proposed  without  actual  knowledge 
but  only  conjecture  about  relevant  local  conditions. 

3.  There  is  too  much  interference  with  county  district  councils  on  detailed 
planning  matters  e.g.  on  elevation  of  proposed  houses. 

4.  The  Green  Belt  in  the  Development  Plan  is  unrealistic  being  substantially 
the  Green  Beit  drawn  in  1944. 

5.  There  are  various  statutory  defects. 

II.  Analysis  of  defects  see  1 above. 

m.  Outline  of  views  as  to  how  defects  may  be  remedied. 

id)  The  Urban  District  Council  should  have  Part  III  powers  conferred  directly 
upon  it — the  planning  authority  should  only  be  responsible  for  the  Development 
Plan  and  the  quinquennial  reviews  thereof. 

ib)  There  should  be  a fresh  examination  of  the  basic  Assumptions  of  the  1944 
Greater  London  Plan  to  see  whether  any  reorientation  of  thought  and  action  is 
required  on  the  decentralisation  plan  (see  Housing). 

(c)  If  Part  III  powers  are  not  vested  in  county  district  councils  Section  19  of  the 
1947  Act  should  be  further  amended  by  excluding  reference  to  county  district 
councils  therein  on  the  principle  that  he  who  " calls  the  tune  should  pay  the  piper 

id)  Section  23  and  24  of  the  1947  Act  (the  main  enforcement  sections)  and 
part  of  the  General  Development  Order  are  in  urgent  need  of  amendment  as  a result 
of  a welter  of  conflicting  High  Court  decisions. 


B.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER 
THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  ACCESS 
TO  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  ACT,  1949 
The  County  Council  are  mainly  concerned  with  Local  Authority  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  duties  under  Part  IV  (Public  Rights 
of  Way).  The  Urban  District  Council  have,  of  course,  given  the  County  Council 
all  the  assistance  it  could  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  public  paths  in  the 
Urban  District. 

These  functions  could  very  well  be  undertaken  by  the  Urban  District  Council. 
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PART  VIII 
Evidence  on  Traffic 

1.  Description  of  present  arrangements  and  defects  encountered 

A.  CONSTRUCTION,  IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

(1)  Roads 

(i)  Ministry  of  Transport’s  Roads 

The  Bath  Road  and  Colnbrook  By-Pass  (A4)  traverse  the  Urban  District 
for  a length  of  1-63  miles.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  agent  authority. 
The  Urban  District  Council  is  the  lighting  authority  and  has  installed  Class  A 
lighting  from  the  point  when  A4  enters  the  Urban  District  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Colnbrook  By-Pass : this  lighting  will  soon  be  extended  for  a 
distance  along  the  By-Pass.  The  Colnbrook  By-Pass  is  used  for  experimental 
purposes  by  the  Road  Research  Laboratory  which  is  in  the  Urban  District. 

The  surface  of  the  road  is  kept  in  good  condition  except  for  some  parts  of  the 
By-Pass  which  have  experimental  surfaces. 


(il)  County  Roads 
(a)  Class  1 

The  only  Class  I road  is  A408  (Yiewsley  High  Street,  Station  Road  West  Dray- 
ton, Sipson  Road  West  Drayton,  and  then  through  Sipson  to  join  the  Bath  Road). 
The  Urban  District  Council  have  installed  Class  A lighting  on  the  whole  length 
of  this  road  in  the  Urban  District. 

There  is  one  notoriously  dangerous  point  on  this  road — where  the  A408  goes 
under  the  railway  in  Yiewsley.  Parliamentary  questions  have  recently  been  asked 
about  this  danger  spot:  it  seems  likely,  however,  the  the  improvement  scheme  will 
be  started  by  the  County  Council  in  the  current  financial  year. 


(d)  Class  II 

There  are  several  Class  II  roads— Falling  Lane,  Yiewsley  (B465)  which  the 
County  Council  satisfactorily  maintain.  Class  B lighting  exists : within  two  years 
Class  A lighting  will  replace  it. 


(c)  Class  III 

The  repair  and  maintenance  of  these  roads  (of  which  there  are  three)  are  dele- 
gated by  the  County  Council  to  the  Urban  District  Council.  On  one,  which  is 
an  important  traffic  route — Hatch  Lane  and  Harmondsworth  Road  to  its  junction 
with  the  A408  at  West  Drayton — ^the  Urban  District  Council  have  installed  Class 
A lighting.  An  improvement  and  widening  scheme  has  recently  been  completed 
on  this  road  by  the  Urban  District  as  agents  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
along  the  whole  of  its  length.  The  road  is  now  standard  width.  The  road  is  now  an 
excellent  well-lit  highway. 

The  other  two  Class  III  roads  are: — 

1.  Swan  Road  continuing  to  Mill  Road  and  then  to  Thorney  Mill  Road  to 
the  County  Boundary  with  Buckinghamshire.  Class  B lighting  is  installed. 

2.  Cherry  Lane.  This  road  has  recently  been  widened  and  improved  to  stand- 
ard width  by  the  Urban  District  Council  as  agents  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
The  built  up  area  of  the  road  in  the  Urban  District  is  served  with  Ciass  B lighting. 
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(iii)  District  Roads 

The  Urban  District  maintain  24*2  miles  of  district  roads.  With  the  exception 
of  one  road  the  Stockley  Road — all  district  roads  have  street  lighting.  For  some 
of  the  older  district  roads  substantial  improvements  are  planned.  These  improve- 
ments are  being  financed  out  of  revenue  over  a period  of  five  years.  The  Urban 
District  Council’s  Engineer  in  co-operation  with  the  Road  Research  Laboratory 
which  is  based  in  the  Urban  District  has  carried  out  several  road  schemes  involving 
soil  cement  stabilisation  and  the  Urban  District  Council  were  probably  the  first 
Local  Authority  to  use  this  process  in  the  construction  of  housing  estate  roads. 

Defects  Encountered 

The  Urban  District  Council  consider  that  it  should  be  the  highway  authority 
for  all  county  roads  except  Class  I roads. 

B.  BRIDGES 

Several  roads  are  taken  over  either  railways  or  canals  by  bridges.  Two  bridges 
(which  are  not  repairable  by  the  Urban  District  Council)  taking  a district  road 
(Stockley  Road)  over  a railway  and  a canal  bridge  are  not  commodious.  The 
proposed  new  Yiewsley  By-Pass  which  will  more  or  less  follow  the  line  of  the 
Stockley  Road  will  require  new  and  commodious  bridges  over  these  obstacles. 

C.  STREET  LIGHTING 
Please  see  note  (A)  on  Roads  and  Bridges. 

D.  NAMING  OF  STREETS  AND  NUMBERING  OF  HOUSES 
The  Urban  District  Council  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
with  regard  to  the  naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses.  The  operation  of 
the  present  statutory  provisions  in  this  regard  has  caused  no  complications  and  the 
Cotmcii  do  not  wish  to  comment  further  thereon. 

E.  PARKING  PLACES 

The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  vehicular  traffic  on  the  roads  has  raised  in  an 
acute  form  everywhere  the  problem  of  parking  places.  The  area  in  which  the  Urban 
District  Council  have  the  biggest  problem  with  regard  to  parking  places  is  in  Yiew- 
sley. A small  public  car  park  available  in  the  Yiewsley  area  and  the  designation 
of  street  parking  places  is  proving  inadequate  and  the  Council  are  now  negotiating 
for  the  aquisition  of  land  in  this  area  for  a car  park.  It  is  anticipated  that  a large 
public  car  park  will  soon  be  available  in  Yiewsley. 

Another  problem  is  the  question  of  garages  on  housing  estates.  A large  number 
of  tenants  of  Council  houses  now  own  cars  and,  in  common  with  housing  authorities 
and  new  town  corporations  throughout  the  country,  the  initial  provision  of  garages 
in  the  layout  of  the  estates  is  proving  inadequate.  The  Council  are  building  addition- 
al garages  and  are  considering  the  provision  of  car  parks  on  individual  estates.  One 
of  the  imponderables  in  this  connection  is  that  the  national  economic  position 
might  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  that  many  people  now  owning  cars  would  sell 
them  thus  solving  the  problem.  A local  authority  therefore,  cannot  build  garages 
to  meet  the  full  present  demand  for  them. 

F.  ROAD  SAFETY 

The  Council  have  an  active  Road  Safety  Committee  consisting  of  all  its  members 
with  a large  number  of  co-opted  members.  A part-time  Road  Safety  Organiser 
is  employed.  In  addition  there  is  a Junior  Road  Safety  Committee  consisting 
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mainly  of  school  children  which  makes  recommendations  to  the  Council’s  Road 
Safety  Committee.  No  effort  is  spared  within  the  financial  limits  that  are  available 
for  this  service  in  “ spreading  the  gospel  ” of  road  safety  in  the  Urban  District, 
especially  among  children. 


G.  BUS  SHELTERS 

With  one  exception,  bus  shelters  have  been  provided  by  the  transport  operators — 
the  London  Transport  Executive.  In  the  other  case,  the  shelter  has  been  provided 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Executive  and  the  Urban  District  Council.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Council  believe  that  bus  shelters  should  be  provided  by  the  transport 
operators. 


H.  PRIVATE  STREET  WORKS 

All  of  the  private  streets  which  have  houses  abutting  on  them  in  the  Urban  District 
have  now  been  made  up  by  the  Council  under  the  provision  of  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act,  1892.  New  streets  for  private  housing  estates  have  been  dealt  with 
either  under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951  or  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 


PART  IX 

Financial  Statistics 


1.  General  Statistics 

(a) 

Area  in  acres  

5,276 

ib) 

Population  

Registrar  General’s  Estimate 
23,070  mid  1956 
23,340  mid  1957 

(c) 

Rateable  Value 

£683,973  at  1.4.58 

id) 

Rateable  Value  per  Head  of 

population 

£29  6j.  2d.  at  1.4.58 

(e) 

\d.  Rate  Product 

£2,820  estimated  1957-58 
£2,960  estimated  1958-59 

if) 

Number  of  Rating  Assessments 

7,712  at  1.4.58 

fe) 

Rate  levied  

14r.  W.  in  the  £ 1957-58 
15r.  Qd.  in  the  £ 1958-59 

W 

Net  Loan  debt  outstanding 

General  Rate  Fund 

£101,935  at  31.3.58 

Housing 

£3,236,461  at  31.3.58 

(0 

Net  Loan  debt  per  head  of  population 

General  Rate  Fund 

£4  Is.  Ad.  at  31.3.58 

Housing 

£138  13i.  Ad.  at  31.3.58 

O’) 

Net  Loan  debt  per  £ of  Rateable  Value 

General  Rate  Fund 

3s.  Od.  at  31.3.58 

Housing 

£4  14r.  Sd.  at  31.3.58 

(k) 

Number  of  units  of  housing 
accommodation  provided  by  the 

Council 

3,27,7  at  31.3.58 
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2.  Rating  Statistics 
I.  Analysis  of  Rateable  Values  at  IA.5S. 


Domestic 

Numbers 

Rateable 

Value 

Houses  and  Flats 

£ 

Not  exceeding  £10 

4 

33 

Exceeding  £10  but  not  exceeding  £13 

32 

393 

£13  „ 

,, 

99 

£18 

304 

5,058 

„ £18  „ 

»» 

99 

£25 

1,692 

39,720 

£25  „ 

jj 

99 

£30  . 

2,719 

75,754 

£30  „ 

99 

£40 

1,269 

42,809 

„ £40  „ 

£50 

317 

14,134 

„ £50  „ 

9> 

99 

£60 

98 

5,329 

„ £60  „ 

9) 

99 

£70 

16 

1,037 

„ £70  „ 

99 

£80 

5 

377 

„ £80  „ 

99 

£100 

12 

1,082 

„ £100 

5 

534 

Agicultural  dwelling  houses 

21 

959 

6,494 

£187,219 

(i)  Commercial 


£ 


Shops  with  private  dwelling  accommodation  99 

Shops,  Banks  and  Cafes  171 

Offices 93 

Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses  . . . . — 

Caravan  Sites 93 

Warehouses,  Stores  and  Workshops  (non- 
industrial)   74 

Garages,  Petrol  Filling  Stations  and  Car  Parks  19 

Lock-up  Garages  325 

Advertising  Stations  and  Signs  . . . . 16 


9,292 

22,497 

46,233 

1,670 

24,806 

9,876 

1,269 

10,066 


890  £125,709 


(c)  Public  Houses 


27  £4,369 


(d)  Entertainments  and  Recreational 
Cinemas  . . 

Sports  and  Recreation  Grounds 
Social  Clubs,  Community  Centres  and 

Public  Halls 

Swimming  Pools  


1 504 

3 1,015 

7 700 

1 350 


12  £2,569 


(e)  Public  Utilities 

Water  and  Gas  Undertakings  . . . . 2 . . £4,288 
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(/)  Educational  and  Cultural 


Libraries 

Schools  (Local  Authority) 


Numbers  Rateable 
Value 
£ 

1 164 

8 5,645 


9 £5,809 


[g)  Miscellaneous 
Crown  Property 

Clinics  &c.  

Cemeteries  and  Burial  Grounds 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  and  Refuse  Disposal 

Works  

Town  Halls  and  Municipal  OfBces  . . 

Road  Transport— Depots  and  yards 
Hereditaments  not  otherwise  classified 


12  232,532 

2 256 

2 118 

2 16,500 

2 1,151 

4 913 

154  15,620 


178  £267,090 


(A)  Industrial  Hereditaments  . . 100  £86,920 


Total  Number  of  Assessments  and  Rateable  Value  at 
1.4.58  7,712  £683,973 


II.  Rates  levied  and  Rate  Income  Appropriation  {see  pages  729-730) 
3.  Housing 

(o)  Houses  and  Flats  (pre-war) 


Parlour  6 

Type 

Net  Rent 
per  week 
s.  d. 
18  0 

No.  of 
Units 

2 

Parlour  5 

17 

0 

14 

Parlour  4 

16 

0 

39 

Parlour  4 

18 

0 

4 

Parlour  3 

17 

0 

339 

Non  Parlour  4 . 

15 

0 

30 

Non  Parlour  3 . 

14 

0 

117 

Non  Parlour  3 . 

15 

0 

26 

Non  Parlour  3 . 

16 

0 

936 

Non  Parlour  2 . 

13 

0 

60 

Non  Parlour  2 . 

15 

0 

103 

Non  Parlour  1 . 

12 

0 

2 

Bungalow  1 (old 

aged  dwellings) 

1 

0 

12 

Bungalow  1 

8 

6 

2 

Flat  2 . . 

14 

6 

16 

Flat  3 . . 

15 

6 

7 

Flat  3 (Parlour) 

16 

6 

2 

1,711 
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Type 

Net  Rent 
per  week 

No.  of 
Units 

Houses  and  Flats  (jpost-war)  let  at  3 1 .3.58 

s. 

d. 

Non  Parlour  3 

20 

0 

308 

Non  Parlour  3 . . 

23 

0 

525 

Non  Parlour  2 . . 

40 

7 

1 

Non  Parlour  2 . . 

19 

6 

418 

Flat  1 (old  aged  dwelling) 

4 

6 

5 

Flat  1 

13 

0 

76 

Bungalow  (old  aged  dwellings) 

4 

6 

19 

Bungalow 

10 

0 

2 

Fiats  and  Maisonettes  2 

19 

0 

97 

Fiats  and  Maisonettes  3 

22 

0 

97 

1,548 

(c)  Post  War — in  course  of  construction  or  approved  by  the  Council 

Non  Parlour  3 . . . . 1 

Non  Parlour  2 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Flats  and  Maisonettes  3 . . 42 

Flats  2 7 

Flats  1 28 

Wise  Lane  Estate — ^Total . . 86 

Special  Houses  for  disabled  persons  . . . . . . . . 3 

Re-development  Schemes : — 

Flats  2 15 

Flats  1 15 

Sipson  Way  and  School  Road — Total  . . . . 30 


{d)  Miscellaneous  properties  in  the  Housing  Revenue  Account 


158  lock-up  garages 
1 lock-up  garage 
16  lock-up  garages 
Ground  rent  “ Cat  and  Fiddle  ” P.H 
Gate  House 


at  6s.  6d.  per  week  rent 
at  4s.  6d.  per  week  rent 
at  38j  9d.  per  cal.  month 
£210  per  annum 
£79  per  annum  rent 


22  High  Street  and  67  High  Street  (4  units)  used  as  half-way  accommoda- 
tion. 

Bell  Farm  Buildings £550  per  annum 


Shops  and  Flats 
Lock-up  shops  . . 
Lock-up  shop  . . 
Lock-up  shop  and  fiat 
Shops  and  Flats 


5 at  £190  per  annum 
3 at  £125  per  annum 
1 at  £250  per  annum 
1 at  £501  Is.  Od.  per  annum 

1 at  £300  per  annum 

2 at  £350  per  annum 
2 at  £400  per  annum 
2 at  £500  per  annum 


(All  Rents  are  exclusive  of  Rates  and  Water  Charges.) 

The  Council  has  approved  the  erection  of  a further  160  garages. 


(e)  A Lodger  Charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  each  family  unit  is  made  and  the 
estimated  income  for  1957-58  is  £2,590. 
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4.  Environmental  Health 
(a)  Swimming  Pool 

No.  of  persons  using  Pool  . . . . 1955-56  63,744 

1956- 57  42,399 

1957- 58  60,966 

(A)  Burial  Ground — Harmondsworth  ..  Area  1 '85  Acres 

No.  of  Interments 

1955- 56  31 

1956- 57  23 

1957- 58  30 

Approx.  No.  of  unused  spaces 
at  31.3.58  750 

(c)  Cemetery — West  Drayton  ..  ..  Area  (present  in  use)  2’58  acres 

No.  of  interments 

1955- 56  64 

1956- 57  74 

1957- 58  84 

Approx.  No.  of  unused  spaces 
at  31.3.58  600 
Area  of  land  in  reserve  1447 
acres  or  approx.  11,000 
graves. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
(Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough 
Councils) 


STATEMENT  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  BOROUGH  COUNCILS  of  EDMON- 
TON, ENFIELD,  HARROW,  HENDON,  HESTON  and  ISLEWORTH,  HORN- 
SEY, TOTTENHAM,  TWICKENHAM,  WEMBLEY  and  WILLESDEN  all  in  the 
Connty  of  Middlesex. 


STATISTICS 


1.  Statistics  relating  to  the  Ten  Boroughs  are  as  follows:— 


Borough 

Population 

Area 

(acres) 

Rateable 

Value 

Estimated 
net  pro- 
duct of 
\d,  rate 
1958-59 

Rateable 
value  per 
head  of 
popula- 
tion 

1st  April, 
1958 

Rate 

Poun- 

dage 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d 

Harrow 

. . 215,000 

12,555 

3,723,420 

15,000 

17 

6 4 

15 

2 

Willesden 

. . 174,100 

4,634 

2,796,789 

11,100 

16 

1 3 

17 

4 

Hendon 

. . 152,600 

10,369 

3,315,238 

13,300 

21 

14  6 

16 

0 

Wembley 

. . 127,500 

6,294 

2,687,724 

10,900 

21 

1 7 

15 

2 

Tottenham 

. . 119,300 

3,013 

1,742,459 

7,030 

14 

12  1 

19 

0 

Enfield  . . 

. . 109,200 

12,399 

1,757,703 

7,150 

16 

1 11 

16 

8 

Heston  & 

Isleworth 

. . 105,100 

7,218 

1,982,355 

8,310 

18 

17  3 

15 

3 

Twickenham  103,600 

7,014 

1,827,312 

7,200 

17 

12  9 

15 

4 

Hornsey 

..  96,890 

2,872 

1,483,452 

5,900 

15 

6 3 

16 

0 

Edmonton 

..  96,530 

3,895 

1,459,925 

5,940 

15 

2 6 

18 

0 

1,299,820 

70,263 

22,776,377 

91,830 

Harrow  is  the  largest  Non-County  Borough  (in  population)  in  England  and 
Wales,  Willesden  is  the  fourth  largest,  Hendon  the  fifth  largest  and  Wembley  the 
sixth  largest. 

Total  population  of  Middlesex  . . . . , . . . 2,249,000 

Total  Rateable  Value  of  Middlesex  . . . . . . . , £40,389,755 

Total  area  of  Middlesex  148,688  acres 

2.  Thus  the  combined  population  of  the  Ten  Boroughs  represents  approxi- 
mately 58  % of  the  total  population  of  Middlesex;  the  total  Rateable  Values  of  the 
Ten  Boroughs  is  just  over  one-half  of  the  total  Rateable  Value  of  the  County;  and 
their  combined  areas  comprise  nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  County. 

3.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  population  range  of  the  Ten  Boroughs,  from 
96,530  (Edmonton)  to  215,000  (Harrow),  compares  in  population  with  the  following 
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32  County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  whose  right  to  local  autonomy  is  not  in 
question : — 

County  Borough 

Population 

County  Borough 

Population 

Halifax  

96,440 

Huddersfield 

■ ■ 127,600 

Northampton 

. . 101,800 

Derby 

• • 137,500 

Wallasey 

. . 102,500 

Stockport 

■ • 140,900 

Oxford 

. . 104,500 

Birkenhead  . . 

• ■ 141,600 

Newport  (Mon.) 

. . 104,900 

Bournemouth 

■ ■ 142,600 

York 

106,200 

Blackpool  . . 

• • 146,500 

Blackburn 

. . 107,900 

Middlesbrough 

• • 149,900 

South  Shields 

. . 108,100 

Wolverhampton 

. . 153,100 

Ipswich 

110,300 

Southend-on-Sea  . . 

• . 155,800 

Gateshead 

. . . . 111,900 

Brighton 

• • 158,700 

East  Ham 

, . 114,400 

Swansea 

. . 161,700 

Walsall 

. . 114,700 

Bolton 

■ • 163,800 

Preston 

. . 117,200 

West  Ham  . . 

■ ■ 167,000 

Reading 

..  117,900 

Salford 

167,400 

Oldham 

..  119,500 

Sunderland  . . 

. . 182,800 

Norwich 

. . 120,300 

Southampton 

. • 196,400 

4.  There  are  34  County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  with  populations 
below  96,000  (including  16  with  less  than  75,000),  and  only  17  County  Boroughs 
with  populations  exceeding  215,000. 


STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  MIDDLESEX 

(A)  The  Boroughs 

5.  Following  the  issue  in  July,  1956,  of  the  Government’s  White  Paper  entitled 
“ Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  ”,  representatives  of 
the  Boroughs  conferred  to  exchange  views  on  the  implications  of  the  White  Paper, 
with  particular  reference  to  paragreph  46  thereof,  in  which  the  Government  expressed 
the  view  that  the  two-tier  system  of  local  government  should  be  retained  throughout 
Middlesex,  and  that  no  promotions  to  County  Borough  status  should  be  made. 

6.  The  Boroughs  were  not  convinced  that  the  retention  of  the  two-tier  system 
of  local  government  in  Middlesex  was  necessarily  the  best  solution  to  the  local 
government  problems  of  the  County.  The  Boroughs  were  of  the  opinion  that  many 
of  the  functions  at  present  administered  by  the  County  Council  could,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  and  with  efficiency  and  economy,  be  exercised  at  local 
level  by  each  of  the  Boroughs. 

7.  With  this  in  mind,  the  majority  of  the  Boroughs  deprecated  the  proposed 
embargo  on  the  creation  of  county  boroughs  in  Middlesex,  as  in  their  view  it  was 
inequitable  that  the  Councils  and  burgesses  of  ten  such  large  Boroughs  should  be 
deprived  of  their  existing  right  of  seeking  county  borough  status.  They  felt  that  they 
would  only  be  ready  and  willing  to  suffer  this  loss  it  if  were  offset  by  the  conferment 
upon  them  of  a much  greater  measure  of  local  autonomy  than  they  possess  at  present. 

8.  The  Boroughs  noted  the  reference  in  paragraph  46  (referred  to  above)  of  the 
first  Wlute  Paper  to  consideration  being  given  to  the  desirability  of  some  further 
delegation  or  transfer  of  functions  within  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  they  decided 
to  urge  that  functions  should  be  conferred  by  Parliament  directly  upon  each  of  them, 
and  not  be  the  subject  of  any  form  of  optional  delegation. 
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9.  Accordingly,  the  Boroughs  gave  consideration  to  those  powers  which  they 
should  claim  to  exercise  as  of  right  and  not  by  delegation,  if  some  form  of  two-tier 
local  government  were  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  prepared  the 
lists  of  functions  set  out  in  Appendix  I to  this  Statement,  and  comprising : — 

List  A: — Main  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  Boroughs; 

ListB: — Main  powers  at  present  possessed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 

Middlesex  County  Cotmcil  (including  those  powers  which  are  exer- 
cised by  the  Borough  Council  in  some  Boroughs  and  by  the  County 
Council  in  others)  which  it  is  considered  in  all  cases  should  be 
exercised  directly  by  appropriately  sized  County  District  Councils; 

List  C: — Main  powers  which  would  thus  remain  exercisable  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  the  County  Districts  concerned; 

It  was  felt  that  the  Boroughs  should  claim  to  exercise  in  their  own  right  the  functions 
in  Lists  A and  B,  in  the  event  of  County  borough  status  not  being  granted  to  them. 

10.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  certain  functions,  such  as  Education  (former 
Part  ni  Authorities),  the  Personal  Health  Services,  Town  Planning,  and  Fire  and 
Ambulance  Services,  which  are  now  centralised  at  County  level  (with,  in  some  in- 
stances, only  restricted  delegation  to  the  larger  County  District  Councils),  were 
formerly  exercised  by  the  larger  Boroughs  (except  that  Harrow  and  Wembley  were 
not  former  Part  IH  Education  Authorities).  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  benefit  of  con- 
siderable experience  behind  them  that  the  Boroughs  are  able  to  offer  constructive 
criticisms  of  the  present  organisation  of  certain  services  and  to  make  proposals  for 
reorganisation. 

11.  The  defects  of  the  system  of  delegation  are  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  in- 
dividual statements  which  each  of  the  Boroughs  is  submitting  separately  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  are  not  repeated  here. 

12.  That  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are — or  at  least  were — ^not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  limited  delegation  to  County  District  Councils  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1952  the  then  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  called 
a conference  of  representatives  of  all  the  26  County  District  Councils  in  the  County 
to  consider: — 

(a)  whether  and  in  what  way  greater  and  fuller  delegation  could  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law;  and 

(b)  the  reorganisation  of  local  government  within  the  County  of  Middlesex 

13.  Only  (a)  above  was  considered,  but  as  a result  of  this  conference,  separat 
sub-committees  were  set  up,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and 
of  the  Coimty  District  Councils,  to  consider  these  matters  in  relation  to  Education, 
Health,  Planning,  and  Welfare.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  burden  this  Statement 
with  details  of  all  the  aspects  (many  of  them  contentious)  dealt  with  by  these  sub- 
committees, but  to  say  that  the  sub-committees  did  formulate  recommendations  for 
fuller  delegation  in  certain  fields,  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  law,  and  the 
County  Council,  in  November,  1954,  accepted  the  basic  principles  of  these  recom- 
mendations. The  County  Council,  however,  stated  that  as  a result  of  the  statement  in 
The  Queen’s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  1955  Parliament,  that  the  Government  was 
to  examine  the  problems  of  local  government,  the  County  Council  would  postpone 
any  further  action  upon  the  Sub-Committee’s  recommendations.  The  Boroughs 
would  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  County  District  Councils  concerned  took  part  in 
this  conference  on  the  basis  stated  in  the  terms  of  reference,  namely,  whether  and  in 
what  way  greater  and  fuller  delegation  could  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of 
the  existing  law;  and  reserved  for  further  consideration  the  general  question  of  the 
reorganisation  of  local  government. 
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14.  Paragraph  26  of  the  second  White  Paper  entitled  “ Functions  of  Countv 
Councils  and  County  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  ” (issued  in  May  195'n 
states  that  “ clearly  the  larger  Middlesex  district  councils,  some  of  which  are  verv 
large  indeed,  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  which  it  is  envisasM 
should  normally  be  exercised,  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  by  Borough  and  Urban 
district  councils  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more  (though  in  relation  to  one  ot 
two  of  the  less  important  of  these  functions  it  may  be  agreed  that  in  the  particular 
circumstances  of  Middlesex  the  County  Council  is  the  more  appropriate  unit 

15.  With  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  examine  the  present 
system  and  working  of  local  government  in  Greater  London,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Royal  Commission’s  investigations  will  start  de  novo,  and  that  the  Commission  will 
be  free  to  make  any  departure  it  thinks  fit  from  the  views  expressed  in  paragraphs 
46  and  26  (referred  to  above)  of  the  first  and  second  White  Papers,  respectively 


(B)  The  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Council’s  Association 

16.  The  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Councils’  Association  (hereinafter  in  this 
Statement  referred  to  as  “ the  Association  ”)  is  an  association  comprising  all  the  18 
Borough  Councils  (including  the  Ten  Boroughs)  and  the  8 Urban  District  Councils 
in  Middlesex.  The  Association  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  one  of  its 
objects  is  to  afford  Borough  and  District  Councils  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  an 
opportunity  of  giving  collective  expression  to  their  opinions  when  occasion  requires 
and  taking  concerted  action  in  matters  affecting  their  interests.  The  Association  has 
for  many  years  been  considering  the  reorganisation  of  local  government  and  indeed 
had  done  so  well  before  the  issue,  in  July,  1956,  of  the  first  White  Paper  on  Local  Gov- 
ernment Reorganisation.  Since  then  many  further  meetings  of  the  Association  and 
its  Committees  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  local  government  reorganisation  in 
Middlesex. 

17.  The  Boroughs  submitted  to  the  Association  their  views  on  local  government 
reorganisation  in  Middlesex,  and  the  lists  A,  B and,  C (Appendix  I to  this  Statement) 
of  suggested  allocation  of  duties  as  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Boroughs 
and  the  following  were  the  recorded  views  of  the  Association  (at  meetings  held  during 
the  period  1st  October,  1956,  to  19th  February,  1958)  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  Government’s  White  Papers,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
the  said  lists  of  functions  (A,  B and  C): — 

(1)  That  the  creation  of  a “ supra  ” Authority  for  the  whole  of  the  greater 

Metropolitan  Area  was  undesirable  and  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
Middlesex  County  Coracil  in  an  appropriate  form  should  continue  in  existence 
for  an  area  corresponding  substantially  to  the  present  Administrative  County  of 
Middlesex. 

(2)  That  greater  powers  than  those  normally  enjoyed  by  County  District 
Councils  should  be  given  to  the  County  District  Councils  in  Middlesex,  and  that 
Mch  powers  should  be  coifferred  as  of  right  by  Parliament  upon  the  County 
District  Councils  and  exercised  by  them  over  their  own  areas. 

(3)  That  the  following  Authorities  in  Middlesex,  namely: — ■ 

Boroughs  Acton 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

Ealing 

Edmonton 

Enfield 

Finchley 

Harrow 
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Hendon 

Heston  and  Isleworth 

Hornsey 

Southall 

Southgate 

Tottenham 

Twickenham 

Uxbridge 

Wembley 

Willesden 

Wood  Green 

Urban  Feltham 

Districts:  Hayes  and  Harlington 

RuisUp-Northwood 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

considered  that  most  of  the  functions  set  out  in  Lists  A,  B and  C (Appendix  I hereto) 
should  be  directly  conferred  on  appropriate  sized  Authorities  for  Middlesex,  and 
that  in  this  connection  regard  should  be  had  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  26  of  the 
second  White  Paper  and  the  statement  that  so  far  as  Middlesex  was  concerned  some 
redistribution  of  powers  between  the  County  Council  and  District  Council  would 
take  place  after  any  necessary  boundary  adjustments  or  amalgamations. 

(4)  A minority  consisting  of  the  Urban  Districts  of 

Friem  Barnet 
Potters  Bar 
Staines 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

raised  no  objection  to  the  direct  conferment  of  powers  on  the  larger  authorities, 
but  in  their  own  case,  they  believed  that  certain  functions  should  be  conferred 
by  way  of  delegation  or  on  joint  committees  set  up  by  them. 

(5)  That  it  was  apparent  that  the  distribution  of  functions  might  have  to  be 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  review  of  areas  envisaged  in  paragraph  26  of  the 
second  White  Paper. 

(6)  The  Association  expressed  the  view  that  if  it  was  necessary  for  there  to 
be  certain  amalgamations  or  adjustments  of  boundaries  amongst  the  secondtier 
Authorities,  any  recommendations  as  to  these  matters  should  be  made  by  the 
Royal  Commission  in  their  examination  of  the  whole  problem  of  reorganisation 
of  local  government  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

18.  At  a meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  12th  May,  1958,  there  was,  however 
a change  of  view  by  some  Authorities,  mainly  in  the  population  group  of  75,000  and 
below,  who  advocated  the  retention  of  the  “ two-tier  ” system  of  local  government 
in  Middlesex  and  opposed  the  creation  of  any  cotmty  borough  or  other  “ all  pur- 
pose ” authority  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  larger 
Boroughs  in  Middlesex  were  not  prepared  to  surrender  their  right  to  claim  county 
borough  status  unless  and  until  further  powers  were  conferred  upon  them  directly  by 
Parliament.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association  was  the  passing,  of  a 
resolution  “ that  having  regard  to  the  fundamental  divergencies  of  opinion,  the  As- 
sociation resolves  to  take  no  further  action  at  this  stage  on  the  subject  of  Local 
Government  Re-organisation,  and  that  no  statement  be  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  to  the  Royal  Commission 
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EDUCATION: 

MIDDLESEX  EXCEPTED  DISTRICTS  ASSOCIATION 

19.  The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association,  consisting  of  16  Local  Authori- 
ties in  Middlesex  (including  the  Ten  Boroughs)  which  are  “ Excepted  Districts  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  has  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission a statement  of  its  views  on  Education  functions.  The  Excepted  Districts 
Association  has  prepared  a list  of  functions  wMch  it  considers  should  be  conferred 
on  the  Excepted  Districts,  and  a list  of  functions  which  are  better  suited  to  a larger 
unit.  Such  lists  of  functions  are  repeated  in  Appendix  II  to  this  Statement  in  ampli- 
fication, so  far  as  Education  is  concerned,  of  Lists  B and  C in  Appendix  I to  this 
Statement. 

20.  The  Ten  Boroughs  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts 
Association. 


THE  TEN  BOROUGHS: 

“EFFECTIVE  AND  CONVENIENT 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT” 

21.  The  Royal  Commission,  by  its  terms  of  reference,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
recommending  “ whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  local  government 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area,  or  in  any  part 
of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government  ”. 

22.  The  Ten  Boroughs  contend  that  because  of : — 

(i)  their  size  and  financial  resources ; 

(ii)  their  efficient  and  economical  administration,  and  the  machinery  of 
local  government  which  they  already  have  in  being  (qualified  and  effi- 
cient staffs,  modern  plant  and  equipment,  &c.) ; 

(iii)  their  previous  experience  of  the  organisation  and  administration  of  a 
number  of  local  government  services  which  were  their  responsibility 
before  such  services  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council; 

(iv)  their  closeness  to  the  inhabitants  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  their  inhabitants  in  relation  to  local  government  services; 

they  are  fully  competent  and  fully  equipped  Local  Government  Units  to  have 
directly  conferred  upon  them  by  Parliament  the  additional  local  government  func- 
tions and  greater  local  autonomy  which  they  seek  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
and  to  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government. 

23.  The  ten  boroughs,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  financial  aspect,  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  financial  effect  of  their  proposals.  They  appreciate 
that  the  change  in  the  incidence  of  charge  from  the  county  to  the  borough  basis, 
consequent  upon  the  suggested  transfer  of  functions  and  the  acceptance  of  financial 
liability  therefor  by  the  individual  authorities  must  inevitably  be  reflected  in  material 
variations  from  the  equalized  general  county  rate  now  levied  for  the  various  purposes. 

No  estimate  of  the  likely  immediate  effect  of  the  transfer  of  powers  can  be  made 
with  any  worthwhile  degree  of  accuracy  because  it  is  neither  possible  to  take  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  may 
operate,  nor  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  amendments  to  some  of  those  financial  pro- 
visions which  the  proposals  would  entail. 

Furthermore,  no  estimates  are  available  of  the  expenditure  which  any  local 
authority  would  incur  upon  the  transferred  services,  or  of  the  expenditure  at  present 
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i ncurred  by  the  County  Council  in  relation  to  County  districts.  Difficulties  also  arise 
in  considering  the  effect  of  varying  capital  expenditure  in  different  areas. 

However,  a simple  calculation  apportioning,  on  such  unit  bases  as  seems  appro- 
priate, a sum  of  the  same  order  as  that  estimated  to  be  incurred  by  the  Coimty 
Council  in  1958-59  on  the  services  which  it  is  claimed  should  be  transferred,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  rate  which  would  be  needed  to  meet  such  an  apportioned  share, 
with  the  present  Coimty  rate  levy,  gives  some  indication  of  the  relative  changes  in 
the  rate  poundage.  Clearly,  any  possible  savings  in  expenditure  which  a transfer  of 
the  functions  might  well  bring  about  are  thus  ignored.  Calculated  in  this  way,  the 
gains  and  losses  amongst  the  ten  boroughs  range  from  a gain  of  l,y.  Qd.  in  the  £ to  a 
loss  of  2s.  Qd.  in  the  £. 

This  calculation  has  been  tested  by  an  apportionment  based  wholly  on  total 
population,  and  the  range  of  gains  and  losses  emerging  therefrom  is  not  markedly 
dissimilar  to  that  cited  above. 

In  general,  authorities  with  a rateable  value  per  head  of  population  above  the 
county  average  will  tend  to  gain  financially,  whilst  those  with  a rateable  value  per 
head  of  population  below  the  county  average  will  tend  to  lose. 

With  each  method,  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  severance  of  the  ten  boroughs 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  County,  is  small  a gain. 


GENERAL  NOTE 

24,  The  individual  statements  which  are  being  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
by  each  of  the  Boroughs  will  deal  specifically  with  the  services  and  matters  referred 
to  in  the  letter  (17th  February,  1958)  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
addressed  to  civic  heads.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  this  joint  statement  in  no  way 
derogates  from  such  individual  statements. 

25.  The  foregoing  statement  demonstrates  the  marked  unanimity  with  regard 
to  the  revision  of  local  government  amongst  ten  of  the  greatest  Boroughs  inMiddle- 
sex,  which  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  whole  of  Middlesex  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  County.  There  is  the  additional  con- 
sideration, which  is  of  importance  administratively,  having  regard  to  the  claim  by 
the  ten  Boroughs  for  the  direct  conferment  upon  them  of  additional  Local  Govern- 
ment functions  and  greater  autonomy,  namely,  that  the  ten  Boroughs  are  not  scat- 
tered throughout  the  County  but  are  so  placed  that  a greater  conferment  of  powers 
upon  the  ten  Boroughs  would  not  affect  the  Local  Government  Administration  in  the 
remaining  areas  of  the  County 
January,  1959 


APPENDIX  I 
List  A 

MAIN  POWERS  AT  PRESENT  POSSESSED  BY  ALL  TEN  OF  THE 
BOROUGHS. 

No.  Function  Statutory  Power 

1.  Allotments  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 

The  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919. 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1926. 

The  Agricultural  Land  (Utilisation)  Act,  1931, 
Part  n. 

The  Allotments  Acts,  1922  to  1950. 

The  Agriculture  Act,  1947. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1948. 

(An  allotment  may  be  an  Agricultural  Holding,  see 
Sedgeman  v.  Stevens,  1951). 

Agriculture  Act,  1958. 
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No,  Function  Statutory  Power 

2.  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VIII. 


3.  Burial  Grounds 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  SpcHa„. 

136-141.  ■ 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Section  69. 
Cemetery  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Burial  Acts,  1852  to  1906. 

4.  Car  Parks 

Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884, 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1887,  Section  4. 

Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  Sections  6,  9,  10,  11  and  12 
Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  68. 

Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act  iQts 
Section  16.  ’ ’ 

5.  Cemeteries 

Road  Traific  Act,  1930,  Section  90. 
Cemetry  Clauses  Act  1847. 

Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 

6.  Civic  Restaurants 

7.  Cleansing  and 

Watering  of 
Streets 

Civic  Restaurants  Act,  1947. 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  148. 

Pubiic  Health  Act,  1925,  Sections  13-19  and  21-35. 
Local  Government  Act,  1933,  Section  249. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  76-78  and  81  and 
82. 

8.  Community  Centres 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937, 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

9.  Crematoria 

• Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879. 
Cremation  Acts,  1902  to  1952. 

10.  Provision  of 

Entertainments 

11.  Housing 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  70. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1953,  Section  10. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899  to  1923. 
Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amendment) 
Act,  1955. 

Housing  (Rural  Workers)  Acts,  1926  to  1942. 
Housing  Act,  1930. 

12.  Information 

Service 

13.  Markets,  Abattoirs 

and  Cold  Stores 

Housing  Act,  1935. 

Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1958. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Sections  134-136, 

Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts,  1887 
to  1926. 

14.  Mortuaries 

15.  Notification 

of  Diseases 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Protection  of  Animals  Act,  1911. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Act,  1933. 

Pubhc  Health  (Meat)  Regulations,  1924. 
Slaughter  of  Animals  (Amendment)  Act,  1954. 
Slaughterhouses  Act,  1954. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Section  198. 
Infectious  Diseases  (Prevention)  Act,  1890. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  V. 
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No.  Function 
16.  Nuisances  and 

Sanitary  Matters 


17.  Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds 


18.  Physical  Training 

and  Recreation 

19.  Rates  Collection 


20.  Refuse  Collection 

and  Disposal 

21.  Registration  and 

Elections 

22.  Sewerage  and  Sewage 

Disposal  (except 
Main  Drainage) 

23.  Shops  Inspection 

(other  than 
employment  of 
yoimg  persons) 

24.  Small  Lotteries 

25.  Street  Lighting 

26.  Various  Borough 

Council  Powers 


Statutory  Power 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875  to  1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1953. 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956. 

Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  Section  7. 
Housing  Act,  1957. 

Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

Rag  Flock,  &c..  Act,  1951. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Acts,  1933  to  1954. 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  164. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  Sections 
44  and  45. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1907,  Sections 
76  and  77. 

Public  Health  Act,  1925,  Section  56. 

Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Section  132. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  Section  4. 
Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

Recreation  Grounds  Act,  1859. 

Commons  Acts,  1876  and  1889. 

Housing  Act,  1957,  Section  93. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Acts,  1937  and 
1958. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1743. 

Poor  Relief  Act,  1814. 

Parish  Notices  Act,  1837. 

Distress  for  Rates  Act,  1849, 

Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869. 
Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1925. 

Local  Goverment  Act,  1929. 

Money  Payments  (Justices  Procedure)  Act,  1935. 
Rating  and  Valuation  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  . 
Act,  1955. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  72-76  and  79-82. 
Representation  of  the  People  Acts. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 


Shops  Act,  1950. 

Heating  Appliances  and  (Fireguards)  Act  1952. 


Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act,  1956. 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  161. 
Local  Government  Acts. 
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List  B 


Main  Powers  at  Present  Possessed  in  whole  or  in  Part  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  (including  those  Powers  which  are  Exercised  by  the  Borough  Council  in  some 
Boroughs  and  by  the  County  Council  in  Others)  and  which  should  be  Exercised  as  of 
Right  by  each  of  the  Borough  Councils. 

No.  Function  Statutory  Power 

1.  Education  Education  Acts,  1944  to  1953. 

(Primary,  Secondary 
and  Further) 

(See  Appendix  II) 


2.  Personal  Health  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Part  HI. 

Services  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VI  relating  to  nursing 

homes  and  laboratories. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  VII  relating  to  notifi- 
cation of  births  and  child  life  protection. 
Midwives  Acts,  1936  to  1951. 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948. 
Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933. 

Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Act,  1941. 


3.  Mental  Health  (NOTE:  Powers  which  are  now  included  in  the  Local  Govem- 
Services  ment  Act,  1958,  as  powers  to  be  delegated  outside 

the  “ metropolitan  area  ”,  and  which  it  may  be  felt 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  and  District 
Councils  of  Middlesex.) 

Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913,  Part  I.  S.2 — Circum- 
stances rendering  defectives  subject  to  be  dealt  with. 

Section  3 — ^Approval  of  local  health  authorities  for 
medical  practitioners  who  certify  defectives. 

Section  5 — Power  of  local  health  authority  oflicer  to 
apply  by  petition  for  an  order  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rity. 

Section  7(2) — Removal  from  office  of  a person  ap- 
pointed to  be  guardian  of  a defective,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a local  health  authority. 

Section  15 — Power  of  local  health  authority  officers 
to  remove  defective  persons  to  a place  of  safety 
pending  presentation  of  a petition. 

Part  H. 

Section  30 — General  powers  and  duties  of  local 
health  authorities. 

Section  32 — Power  of  Minister  of  Health  to  act  in  de- 
fault of  the  local  health  authority. 

Part  III 

Section  43 — Ascertainment  of  local  health  authority 
responsible  for  providing  accommodation  for  de- 
fectives and 

Section  44(3) — Power  of  local  health  authorities  to 
apply  to  Petty  Sessional  Court  when  they  are  ag- 
grieved by  a decision  as  to  the  place  of  residence  of 
any  defectives. 
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No.  Function 


Statutory  Power 


3.  Mental  Health  Services 
— Continued 


4.  Town  and  Country 

Planning  (with 
exception  of 
Revision  of  the 
County  Development 
Plan)  and  Control 
of  Building 
Operations 

5.  Art  Galleries  and 

Museums 
(See  Note  1 p.  12) 

6.  Diseases  of  Animals 

(See  Note  2 p.  12) 


7.  Food  and  Drugs 

8.  Footpath  functions 

under  the  National 
Parks  and  Access  to 
the  Countryside 
Act,  1949 

9.  Highways  and  Bridges 

(See  Note  3 p.  12) 


Mental  Treatment  Act,  1930,  Section  5(2) — Duty  of 
duly  authorised  officer  of  the  local  health  authority 
to  apply,  if  possible,  for  the  provision  of  temporary 
treatment  (without  certification)  of  certain  persons. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1 946 — 

Section  51(2) — Power  of  local  health  authority  to  con- 
tribute to  voluntary  organisation  performing  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  local 
health  authority  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts, 
1913  to  1938. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947,  1951,  1953 
and  1954. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875  to  1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Part  II. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

Factory  Acts,  1937  and  1948. 


Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892  to  1919. 


Poultry  Act,  1911. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1935,  Section  17. 

The  Animals  Act,  1948  (other  than  Part  I). 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1949. 
Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Protection  of  Birds  Act,  1954. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950. 

Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1954, 
Sections  10  and  11. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Sections  27  and  29-34  of  that  Act. 


Highways  Acts,  1835  to  1885. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875  to  1932. 

The  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Acts,  1888, 
1894  and  1929  relating  to  highways  and  bridges. 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act, 
1909. 

Roads  Improvement  Act,  1925. 

Road  Traffic  Acts,  1930  to  1956. 

Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935. 
Rights  of  Way  Act,  1932. 

Trunk  Roads  Acts,  1936  to  1946. 

Special  Roads  Act,  1949. 

Sections  39-58  of  the  National  Parks  Act,  1949. 

The  Highways  (Provision  of  Cattle  Grids)  Act,  1950. 
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No.  Function 

9.  Highways  and  Bridges 
— Continued 


10.  Libraries 

(See  Note  1 p.  12) 

11.  Licensing  of 

Theatres  and 
Cinemas,  Music 
and  Dancing 
Licences 

12.  Local  Taxation 

Licensing 

13.  Milk  and  Dairies 

14.  Nuisances  and 

Sanitary  Matters 


15.  Prevention  of  Pests 


16.  Registration  of 

Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages 

17.  Small  Holdings, 

Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs 


Statutory  Power 

Public  Utilities  Street  Works  Act,  1950. 

New  Streets  Acts,  1951  to  1957. 

Local  Govenment  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act 
1953,  Sections  4,  7 and  9.  ’ 

Agriculture  (Improvement  of  Roads)  Act,  1955. 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections  1-5 
and  64^83. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Sections  1-5  and  21 
29. 

Bridges  Acts,  1530  to  1929. 

Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892  to  1919. 

Theatres  Act,  1843. 

Cinematograph  Act,  1909. 

Celluloid  and  Cinematograph  Film  Act,  1922. 
Sunday  Entertainments  Act,  1932. 

Cinematograph  Act,  1952. 

Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  XIII. 
Various  Finance  and  other  Acts. 

Entertainments  Duty  Act,  1958. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949. 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875  to  1932. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act 
1953. 

Rivers  Pollution  (Prevention)  Act,  1876,  Section  7. 
Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

Rag  Flock,  &c..  Act,  1951. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Acts,  1933  to  1954. 
Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1954. 
Pests  Act,  1954. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1 847. 

Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877. 

Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1907  and  1927. 
Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 

Various  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Acts  and 
Marriage  Acts. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908. 

Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1926. 
Agricultural  Land  (Utilisation)  Act,  1931. 
Agriculture  (Fertilisers)  Act,  1952. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926. 

Agriculture  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Acts,  1949, 
1953  and  1954. 

Agriculture  Act,  1947. 

Agriculture  Act,  1958. 

Livestock  Industries  Act.  1937. 
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No.  Function 


Statutory  Power 

Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938, 


18.  Shops  Inspection 


(Employment  of 
Young  Persons) 


19.  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts 


Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 


20.  Welfare 


National  Assistance  Act,  1948: — 


Section  21 — Provision  of 

(a)  residential  accommodation  for  aged,  infirm 
and  otherwise  needy  persons; 

{b)  temporary  accommodation  for  urgently  needy 
persons. 

Section  22 — Charges  to  be  made  for  such  accommo- 
dation. 

Section  23 — ^^Management  of  premises  in  which  acco- 
mmodation is  provided. 

Section  24 — Provision  of  residential  accommodation 
for  persons  within  the  area  of  the  local  authority. 

Section  25 — Power  of  the  National  Assistance  Board 
to  require  the  provision  of  accommodation  in 
urgent  cases. 

Section  26 — Power  of  local  authorities  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  voluntary  organisations  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  in  premises  maintained  by 
such  bodies. 

Section  27 — Power  of  local  authority  to  check  persons* 
resources  by  reference  to  the  National  Assistance 
Board. 

Section  28 — Annual  contributions  by  Minister  of 
Health  to  local  authorities  in  respect  of  premises 
provided  by  them  for  welfare  purposes. 

Section  29 — Welfare  arrangements  for  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  and  crippled  persons  (other  than  provision  of 
workshops  and  hostels). 

Section  30 — Voluntary  organisations  for  disabled 
persons’  welfare  (other  than  arrangements  with 
voluntary  organisations  as  regards  workshops  and 
hostels). 

Section  31 — Local  authority  contributions  to  old 
peoples  organisations. 

Section  34 — ^Approval  of  local  authority  schemes  by 
Minister  of  Health. 

Section  37 — Registration  of  disabled  or  old  persons’ 
homes. 

Section  39 — ^Inspection  of  disabled  and  old  persons* 
homes. 

Section  40 — ^Power  of  Minister  of  Health  to  make  re- 
gulations as  to  the  conduct  of  disabled  or  old 
persons’  homes. 

Section  43 — Recovery  of  cost  of  assistance  from 
persons  liable  for  maintenance. 

Section  44 — Affiliation  orders. 
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20.  Welfare  (Cent.) 


21 . Weights  and 

Measures 

22.  Any  other  services 

there  may  be  which 
are  not  mentioned 
above  and  for  which 
large  non-county 
boroughs  are  the  local 
authorities 


Section  45 — Recovery  in  cases  of  misrepresentation 
or  non-disclosure. 

Section  47— Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons 
in  need  of  care  and  attention. 

Section  48— Duty  of  Councils  to  provide  temporary 
protection  for  the  property  of  persons  admitted  to 
hospitals  and  similar  institutions. 

Section  50 — Duty  of  Councils  to  provide  for  the 
burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead. 

Section  58 — Compulsory  purchase  of  land. 

Children  Act,  1948,  Part  V as  amended  by  the  Chil- 
dren Act,  1958 : — 

Section  35 — Extension  of  child  life  protection  provi- 
sions to  all  children  below  school  leaving  age. 

Section  36— Extension  of  certain  child  life  protection 
provisions  to  children  up  to  18. 

Section  37 — Amendments  to  the  child  life  protection 
provisions. 

Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878-1936. 

Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Act,  1897. 

Betting  and  Lotteries  Act,  1934. 

Pool  Betting  Act,  1954. 


Note  1 ; Wembley  and  Harrow  are  not  at  present  library  authorities,  and  therefore 
do  not  have  powers  relating  to  libraries,  art  galleries  or  museums. 

Note  2:  Only  Hendon  is  at  present  the  authority  for  Diseases  of  Animals.  It  is 
understood  Acton  is  the  only  other  District  Council  in  Middlesex  operating 
these  powers. 

Note  3 ; In  regard  to  Highways  and  Bridges,  it  is  recommended  that  the  transfer  of 
powers  to  Borough  Councils  should  be  subject  to  safeguarding  of  the  grant  for 
works  on  classified  roads  and  this  point  may  require  further  investigation. 


List  C 


Main  Powers  which  would  Remain  Vested  in  the  Middlesex  County  Council  in  the 

Ten  Boroughs 


No.  Function 

1.  Approved  Schools 

2.  Remand  Homes 


3.  Fire  Brigade 

4.  Ambulance  Services 


Statutory  Power 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1932  to  1952. 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Sections  206-220. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1933  to  1938. 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  Sections  48-49. 
Children  Act,  1948. 

Fire  Services  Act,  1947. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Sections  24  and  76. 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Section  47(10). 
National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951, 
Section  24. 
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No.  Function 
5.  Administration  of 
Justice 


6.  Coroners 

7.  Education  (Remaining 

Functions  of  Further 
Education  and 
Technical  only) 

8.  Registration  and 

Elections 

9.  Welfare  of  the 

Blind 


10.  Welfare  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb 


11.  Welfare  of  Children 


Statutory  Power 
Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1949. 

Probation  Acts. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

Quarter  Sessions  Acts. 

Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1932  to  1952. 
Children  Act,  1948,  Section  60. 

Coroners  Acts,  1887  to  1954. 

Education  Acts,  1944  to  1953. 


Representation  of  the  People  Acts. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  29  (provision 
of  workshops  and  hostels),  30  (arrangements  with 
voluntary  organisations  as  regards  workshops  and 
hostels),  31  and  62. 

Determination  of  Needs  Act,  1941. 

Pensions  and  Determination  of  Needs  Act,  1943. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Sections  29  (provision 
of  workshops  and  hostels),  30  (arrangements  with 
voluntary  organisations  as  regards  workshops  and 
hostels),  31  and  62. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946:— 

Section  19 — Local  Authorities. 

Section  20 — ^Proposals  of  local  authorities. 

Children  Act,  1948  (as  amended  and  extended  by  the 
Children  Act,  1958) — The  following  sections: — 

Part  I 

Section  1 — Duty  of  local  authorities  to  provide  for 
orphans,  deserted  children  &c. 

Section  2 — Assumption  by  local  authority  of  parental 
rights. 

Section  3 — Terms  on  which  a local  authority  assumes 
parental  rights. 

Section  5 — Duty  of  the  local  authority  to  act  as  a fit 
person  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons. 
Acts. 

Section  7 — Children  in  care  of  Minister  of  Pensions. 

Section  8 — Children  becoming  subject  to  the  Mental 
Deficiency  or  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts 
to  cease  to  be  in  the  care  of  a local  authority  under 
this  Act. 

Section  10 — ^Duty  of  parents  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  local  authorities  having  their  children  in  care. 

Part  II. 

Section  12 — General  duty  of  local  authority. 

Section  13 — Mode  of  provision  of  accommodation 
and  maintenance. 

Section  14 — Power  of  Home  Secretary  to  make  regu- 
lations for  boarding  out  of  children  by  local  autho- 
rities. 
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No.  Function  Statutory  Power 

11.  Welfare  of  Childem  Section  15 — Duty  of  local  authorities  to  provide 
(Cont.)  homes. 

Section  16 — Power  of  a local  authority  to  remove 
child  from  voluntary  home. 

Section  17 — Power  of  local  authorities  to  arrange  for 
the  emigration  of  children. 

Section  18 — Burial  or  cremation  of  deceased  children 
by  local  authorities. 

Section  19 — Power  of  local  authorities  to  provide 
hostels  for  persons  under  21. 

Section  20 — Power  of  local  authorities  to  make  con- 
tributions towards  the  expense  of  the  maintenance 
education  or  training  of  persons  over  18. 

Section  22 — Power  of  local  authorities  to  defraj  ex- 
penses of  parents  “ or  other  persons  connected 
with  a child  ” visiting  children  or  attending  their 
funerals. 

Part  III 

Section  23 — Contributions  in  respect  of  children  in 
the  care  of  local  authorities. 

Section  24 — Persons  liable  to  make  contributions. 

Part  IV 

Section  29 — Registration  of  voluntary  homes. 

Section  31 — Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  make  re- 
gulations as  to  the  conduct  of  voluntary  homes. 

Section  34 — After-care  of  children  who  were  formerly 
in  the  care  of  local  authorities  or  voluntary  organi- 
sations. 

Part  VI 

Section  39 — Duty  of  Local  authority  to  establish  a 
Children’s  Committee. 

Section  40 — Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  relieve  a 
local  authority  of  the  duty  of  establishing  such  a 
Committee. 

Section  41 — Duty  of  local  authority  to  appoint  a 
Children’s  OiBcer. 

Section  43 — Establishment  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Care. 

Section  46 — Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
grants  to  voluntary  organisations  to  defray  expen- 
ses incurred  by  them  in  the  management  of  volun- 
tary homes. 

Section  47 — Power  of  Secretary  of  State  to  make  simi- 
lar grants  to  local  authorities. 

Part  Vn 

Section  51 — Duty  of  local  authorities  to  provide 
homes  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren removed  to  a place  of  safety  under  the  Chil- 
dren and  Young  Persons  and  Public  Health  Acts. 

Section  54 — Power  of  inspectors  appointed  under  the 
Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts  to  enter  and  in- 
spect any  permises  provided  by  local  authorities. 
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No.  Function 

11.  Welfare  of  Children 
(Cont.) 

12.  Welfare  of 

Old  People 

13.  Town  and 

Country  Planning 
(Revision  of  the 
County  Develop- 
ment Plan)  but  see 
No.  4 on  List  “ B ’ 

14.  Main  Drainage 

15.  Civil  Defence 

16.  Various  County 

Council  Powers 


Statutory  Power 

Section  55 — Power  of  local  authority  to  prosecute 
offences  under  this  Act. 

Section  56 — Acquisition  of  land. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  Section  31 — Contribu- 
tions to  old  people’s  organisations. 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 


Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944,  Part  IV. 
Civil  Defence  Acts,  1937  to  1948. 

Local  Government  Acts. 


APPENDIX  II 

Local  Governement  Re-organisation 

(i)  List  of  Education  Functions  which  should  be  conferred  on  all  Excepted  Districts. 

(a)  Education  Act,  1944 
Section 

of  the  Functions  Amendments  to 

main  Act  the  main  Act 

Local  Administration 

6 Designation  of  L.E.A.:  vestment  of  property,  rights 

and  liabilities. 

Three  Stages  of  the  System 

7 Duty  to  contribute  towards  the  spiritual,  moral, 

mental  and  physical  development  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

8 Duty  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  available,  for  its 

area,  sufficient  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

9 Power  to  establish,  maintain  and  assist  primary  and 

secondary  schools. 

10  Duty  to  secure  that  premises  of  every  maintained 

school  conform  to  prescribed  standards. 

11  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  to  prepare  and  submit  a develop- 

ment plan  for  primary  and  secondary  education. 

1 2 Duty  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  local  education 

order. 

13  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  establishment 

and  discontinuance  of  county  and  voluntary 
schools. 

17  Duty  to  prepare  instruments  of  management  and  in- 
struments of  government  for  county  schools,  rules 
of  management  for  primary  schools,  and  articles 
of  government  for  county  secondary  schools. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act, 

1948  Sections  3 & 4 
(2). 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 
Section  6(1). 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  7. 


Ed,  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  7(2). 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953 
Section  16. 
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Section 

of  the  Function 

Main  Act 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education  (Cont.) 

18  Powers  in  respect  of  the  constitution  of  a body  of 

managers  for  every  primary  school. 

19  Powers  in  respect  of  the  constitution  of  a body  of 

governors  for  every  secondary  school. 

20  Power  to  group  two  or  more  schools  under  one 

management. 

22  Powers  of  L.E.A.  as  to  use  and  care  of  premises  of 

voluntary  schools. 

23  Power  to  control  the  secular  instruction  in  every 

county  school  and  every  voluntary  school  (except 
an  aided  secondary  school). 

24  Powers  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  appointment, 

dismissal  and  control  of  teachers. 

26  Duty  to  provide  facilities  concerning  religious  edu- 

cation in  county  schools. 

27  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  religious  education 

in  controlled  schools  including  the  appointment  of 
reserved  teachers. 

28  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  religious  education 

in  aided  schools  and  in  special  agreement  schools 
including  the  appointment  of  reserved  teachers. 
33  Duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  requiring 
special  educational  treatment. 


34  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  to  ascertain  what  children  re- 
quire special  educational  treatment. 

37  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  school  attendance 
orders  and  notices  to  be  served  on  parents. 

40  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  as  to  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance  and  the  institution  of  proceedings. 


Further  Education 

41  General  duties  of  the  L.E.A.  to  secure  the  provision 

of  adequate  facilities  for  further  education. 

42  Duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Minister  schemes 

of  further  education  (other  than  for  County  Col- 
leges). 

43  Duty  to  establish  and  maintain  County  Colleges. 

44  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  service  of  college 

attendance  notices. 

45  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning,  the  service  of  copies 

of  the  college  attendance  notice  upon  employers. 

46  Duty  to  institute  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of 

attendance  at  County  Colleges. 


Amendments  to 
the  Main  Act 


Ed.(M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 
Sections  6(2)  and  11. 
Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1946. 
Section  14. 

Ed.  (M.P.)Act,  1953. 
Section  10. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  11. 
Ed.(M.P.)Act,  1953. 
Section  11. 


With  certain  excep- 
tions. (See  List  of 
Education  Functions 
better  suited  to  a 
larger  unit). 
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Section 

of  the  Function  Amendments  to 

Main  Act  the  Main  Act 


Supplementary  Provisions 

{Primary,  Secondary  and  Further) 

48  Duty  to  provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of  pupils.  Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 
Section  11. 


49  Duty  to  provide  milk,  meals  and  other  refreshments 
for  pupils  in  attendance  at  schools  and  county 
colleges. 


50 


Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  provide  board  and  lodgings 
otherwise  than  at  boarding  schools  or  colleges. 


Ed.  Act  1946. 
Section  14. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  II. 


51 


Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  provide  clothing  for  pupils 
at  maintained  schools. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  5. 


52 

53 


Duty  to  recover  cost  of  boarding  accommodation 
and  clothing  from  the  parent. 

Duty  to  secure  that  facilities  for  primary  and  secon- 
dary education  include  adequate  facilities  for  re- 
creational and  social  and  physical  training. 

Power  to  establish,  maintain,  manage  or  assist  places 
at  which  such  facilities  are  available. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  II. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  11. 


54 

55 


56 


57 


Power  to  ensure  cleanliness. 

Duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
transport  and  other  facilities. 

Power  to  pay  reasonable  travelling  expenses  of 
pupils. 

Power  to  provide  primary  and  secondary  education 
otherwise  than  at  school. 

Duty  to  report  to  local  authorities  cases  dealing  with 
certain  children  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act, 
1913. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 
Section  12. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  11. 


59  Power  to  prohibit  or  restrict  employment  of  children. 

61  Duty  in  approved  cases  to  remit  fees  paid  for  board 
and  lodging  in  respect  of  admission  to  a main- 
tained school  or  County  College. 

66  Power  to  assist  governors  of  aided  secondary  schools 
in  respect  of  liabilities  incurred  before  commence- 
ment of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1944. 


General  Principles  to  be  Observed 

76  Duty  of  L.E.A.  to  have  regard  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  pupils  shall  be  educated  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  their  parents. 


Miscellaneous  Provisions 

77  Power  to  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  any 
establishment  maintained  by  the  L.E.A.  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  L.E.A. 
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Section 


of  the 

Function 

Amendments  to 

Main  Act 

the  Main  Act 

Miscellaneous  Provisions  {cont.) 

78 

Power  to  provide  medical  inspection  and  treatment 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 

for  pupils  not  in  attendance  at  schools  maintained 
by  the  L.E.A. 

Section  11. 

Power  to  make  agreements  with  the  proprietors  for 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 

the  provision  of  milk,  meals  and  other  refresh- 
ments, and  clothing  for  pupils  in  schools  or  other 
establishments  not  maintained  by  the  L.E.A. 

Section  17. 

79 

Duty  to  furnish  Minister  of  Health  with  particulars 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 

concerning  medical  inspection  and  treatment. 

Section  17. 

81 

Power  to  give  assistance  by  means  of  scholarships 

With  certain  excep- 

and otherwise. 

tions.  (See  List  of 
Education  Functions 
better  suited  to  a 
larger  unit). 

83 

Power  to  organise,  or  participate  in  the  organisation 
of  educational  conferences. 

85 

Power  to  accept  gifts  for  educational  purposes. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 
Section  9. 

Administrative  Provisions 

88 

Duty  to  appoint  a fit  person  as  the  Chief  Education 
Officer  of  the  Authority. 

91 

Duty  to  keep  a separate  education  account  which 
shall  be  subject  to  district  audit. 

92 

Duty  to  make  to  the  Minister  such  reports  and  re- 
turns as  he  may  require. 

94 

Duty  to  pay  an  agreed  fee  to  Registrar  for  informa- 
tion contained  in  a register  of  births  and  deaths. 

Financial  Provisions 

100 

Power  to  receive  annual  grants  from  the  Minister  of 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 

Education  and  the  Minister  of  Health  in  respect  of 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  L.E.A.  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  relating  to  education  and  to  medi- 
cal inspection  and  treatment  of  pupils. 

Section  17. 

106 

Power  to  recoup  from  other  L.E.A.s  the  cost  of  pro- 

Ed. Act,  1946. 

viding  education  for  persons  not  belonging  to  the 

Section  14. 

area. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 
Section  6. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 
Section  7. 

116 

Power  to  make  arrangements  for  a person  who  is  de- 

Ed. (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 

tained  in  pursuance  of  an  order  made  by  a Court, 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  educational  facilities. 

Section  11. 
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(b)  Education  Act,  1946 

“ An  Act  to  amend  and  supplement  the  law  relating  to  education. 


Section 

of  Functions  Amending 

this  Act  Legislation 

2 Duty  to  maintain  as  separate  schools  where  a single 

school  has  been  divided  into  two  or  more  separate 
schools. 

3 The  duties  of  the  L.E.A.  in  relation  to  the  mainten- 

ance of  voluntary  schools  which  are  set  out  in  the 
First  Schedule  of  this  Act. 

5 Power  to  provide  temporary  assistance  for  voluntary 

schools. 

6 Power  to  execute  work  for  the  purpose  of  controlled 

schools. 

9 Additional  power  to  provide  clothing.  Ed.  (M.P.)  Act,  1948. 

Section  5. 


(c)  Education  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1948 

“ An  Act  to  amend  the  Education  Acts  1944  and  1946,  the  provisions  of 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913,  as  to  children  incapable  of  receiving  education,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  as  to  the  minimum 
age  of  employment.  ” 

4 Power  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to  main- 

tained primary  schools,  concerning  pupils  becom- 
ing registered  pupils  at,  and  being  withdrawn  from 
such  schools. 

5 Powers  (in  substitution  for  the  provisions  of  the  Ed,  (M.P.)  Act,  1953. 

Education  Acts  1944  and  1946)  relating  to  the  pro-  Section  17. 
vision  of  clothing. 

8 Cancellation  of  a report  that  a child  is  incapable  of 
receiving  education  at  School  owing  to  disability 
of  mind. 

(d)  Education  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953 

“ An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Education.  ” 

2 Duty  to  defray  expenses  of  establishing  a controlled 
school,  if  the  Minister  so  orders. 

4 Duty  to  make  arrangements  as  to  dental  treatment. 

12  Powers  concerning  the  transport  of  certain  pupils 
and  the  payment  of  fares. 

(e)  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948 

Part  II  of  the  Act  as  to  power  and  duties  of  local 
education  authorities  relative  to  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service. 

( f ) Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933  (as  Amended) 

Sections  Prohibition  and  restriction  of  employment  for 
18-21  children  and  young  persons  under  eighteen. 

Section  22  Children  taking  part  in  entertainment. 
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(ii)  List  of  Education  Functions  better  suited  to  a Larger  Unit 
Education  Act,  1944, 

(a)  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
Section 

of  Function  Amending 

this  Act  Legislation 

Section  29  Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  constitute  a standing  ad- 
visory council  on  religious  matters  connected 
with  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in 
accordance  with  an  agreed  syllabus. 


(i)  Further  Education 


Sections  So  far  as  the  general  duties  of  the  L.E.A.  to  se- 
41  & 42  cure  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  and 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  schemes 
relative  to  advanced  technical  education  are 
concerned. 

Section  62  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  to  establish,  maintain  or 
assist,  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  by 
the  Minister. 


(c)  Miscellaneous  Provisions 


Section  81 


Section  82 
Section  84 


So  far  as  giving  assistance  by  means  of  scholar- 
ships (or  otherwise)  to  pupils  attending  Univ- 
ersities, University  Colleges,  Training  Colleges 
for  Teachers,  Technical  and  Commercial  Col- 
leges are  concerned. 

Power  of  the  L.E.A.  for  conducting  or  assisting 
the  conduct  of  research. 

Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  provide  financial  assis- 
tance to  Universities  or  University  Colleges. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the  Middlesex 
Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  BOROUGH 
COUNCILS  of  EDMONTON,  ENEIELD,  HARROW,  HENDON,  HESTON  and 
ISLEWORTH,  HORNSEY,  TOTTENHAM,  TWICKENHAM,  WEMBLEY  and 
WILLESDEN  all  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Ten  Boroughs  have  already  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  a statement 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Local  Goverment  in  Middlesex  and  setting  out  in  Ap- 
pendices:— 

A.  Main  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  Ten  Boroughs. 

B.  Main  powers  at  present  possessed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  (including  those  powers  which  are  exercised  by  the 
Borough  Council  in  some  Boroughs  and  by  the  County  Council  in  others) 
and  which  it  is  considered  in  all  cases  should  be  exercised  as  of  right  by 
each  of  the  Ten  Borough  Councils. 

C.  Main  powers  which  would  thus  remain  exercisable  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  the  Ten  Boroughs. 

The  individual  local  authorities  have  also  submitted  Statements  of  Evidence 
in  response  to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  dated  17th 
February,  1958. 

This  Supplemental  Statement  is  submitted  in  response  to  the  Letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  dated  19th  August,  1958,  and  deals  with  the 
major  local  government  functions  which  were  not  referred  to  in  the  Chairman’s 
previous  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958. 

1.  FOOD  AND  DRUGS 

Section  64  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938  provided  that  Food  and  Drugs  Autho- 
rities should  be,  in  non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  with  a population 
according  to  the  last  published  census  of  40,000  upwards,  the  Borough  or  Urban 
District  Coimcil.  Ihalso  enabled  the  Minister  of  Health  to  direct  (a)  that  a Borough 
or  Urban  District  Council  with  a population  of  20,000  or  upwards  should  be  a Food 
and  Drugs  Authority,  or  (b)  that  notwithstanding  the  census  figures  the  County 
Council  should  continue  to  be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister,  the  area  in  respect  of  which  the  County  Council  would  otherwise  remain 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority,  would  be  inconvenient  in  size,  shape  or  situation  for 
the  efficient  performance  of  the  County  Council’s  duties  as  Food  and  Drugs  Autho- 
rity. 

As  a result  of  a direction  made  by  the  Minister  in  1939,  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  remains  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  in  all  the  ten  Boroughs,  each  of 
which  had  and  continues  to  have  a population  large  enough  to  entitle  it  otherwise  to 
be  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority.  In  1953  the  Minister  made  another  direction  in 
consequence  of  the  census  of  1 951  which  prevented  five  Middlesex  Authorities  whose 
populations  had  by  then  exceeded  40,000  from  becoming  Food  and  Drugs  Autho- 
rities. 

Section  83  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955  contained  similar  provisions  to 
those  of  Section  64  of  the  1938  Act,  but  also  gave  the  Minister,  for  the  first  time, 
power  to  revoke  a direction.  The  Middlesex  Borough  and  District  Councils  Associa- 
tion considered  in  1956  the  question  of  asking  the  Minister  to  revoke  the  directions 
and  thus  enable  the  County  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  to  be  Food  and  Drugs 
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Authorities.  The  Association  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  functions  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  County  District  Councils,  but  in  view  of  the  Government’s  expressed 
intention  of  reviewing  the  structure  of  Local  Government,  recommended  the  Local 
Authorities  to  take  no  action  at  that  time  but  to  seek  the  conferment  of  Food  and 
Drugs  powers  in  connection  with  the  reorganisation. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  in  the  nature  of  a public  health  measure  and  it  is 
obviously  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  the  larger  Local  Authorities  should  be 
Food  and  Drugs  Authorities.  The  ten  Borough  Councils  at  present  exercise  certain 
functions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955  dealing  with  such  matters  as  food 
hygiene  and  the  condemnation  of  unsound  food.  They  employ  public  health  inspec- 
tors who,  under  Section  86(2)  are  by  virtue  of  their  appointments  authorised  oificers 
under  the  Act.  The  inspectors  are  also  qualified  and  experienced  food  inspectors 
regularly  inspecting  food  and  food  premises  in  their  areas.  Officers  of  the  Borough 
Councils  also  visit  shops  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  under  the  Shops  Act,  1950 
and  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ten  Boroughs,  give  increased  efficiency  and 
greater  convenience  to  traders  if  the  Borough  Councils  were  the  sole  authorities  con- 
cerned in  these  matters,  as  is  the  case  in  Boroughs  of  a comparable  size  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  transfer  of  the  functions  to  the  Borough  Councils  would 
not  necessarily  involve  the  setting  up  of  laboratories  or  the  appointment  of  a whole- 
time public  analyst  and  no  additional  office  accommodation  would  be  required. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ten  authorities  it  is  palpably  unreasonable  that  outside  the 
County  of  Middlesex  an  authority  with  a population  of  21,000  should  be  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Authority,  whereas  an  authority  of,  say,  the  size  of  Harrow,  with  over 
200,000  population,  is  not.  The  situation  in  Middlesex  is  clearly  an  anomaly  which 
needs  early  rectification. 


2.  MILK  AND  DAIRIES 

The  fact  that  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  has 
also  resulted  in  a division  of  powers  relating  to  milk  and  dairies.  The  County  of 
Middlesex  is  one  where  all  milk  sold  by  retail  for  human  consumption  must  be 
specially  designated.  The  regulation  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  is 
shared  between  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food,  the  Agricultural 
Executive  Committee,  the  County  Council  and  the  Local  Authority,  and  the  powers 
of  the  County  Council  in  the  matter  derive  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Authority,  because  the  Milk  (Special  Designation)  (Pasteurised  and  Sterilised 
Milk)  Regulations,  1949,  transferred  the  licenshig  of  pasteurisation  and  sterilisation 
establishments  from  Local  Authorities  to  Food  and  Drugs  Authorities.  Local  Auth- 
orities continued  to  deal  with  all  other  dealers’  licences  and  supplementary  licences. 
Under  the  Milk  (Special  Designation)  (Raw  Milk)  Regulations,  1949,  Local  Autho- 
rities remain  responsible  for  the  granting  of  dealers’  licences  in  respect  of  tuberculin 
tested  milk. 

There  appears  to  be  no  justification  for  the  present  division  of  powers  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  County  District  Councils,  and  the  ten  Boroughs  are  of 
the  opinion  that  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  section  these  functions  should 
be  transferred  to  them. 

3.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  verification  of  weights  and  measures  is  a function  closely  allied  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  functions  of  Local  Authorities.  The  allocation  of  this  function  between  dif- 
fereiit  types  of  Local  Authority  is  governed  by  the  situation  which  existed  at  the 
passing  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
is  the  Weights  and  Measures  Authority  for  the  County,  Outside  the  County  of 
London,  fifty-six  non-County  Boroughs  are  Weights  and  Measures  Authorities  and 
a number  of  them  have  populations  of  less  than  60,000  which,  in  accordance  with 
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the  proposals  in  the  Second  White  Paper,  is  the  minimum  population  entitling  a 
Local  Authority  to  automatic  delegation  of  these  functions. 

The  ten  Boroughs  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  administration  of  this  function 
does  not  require  a separate  organisation  and  that  it  would  increase  administrative 
convenience  and  efficiency  if  the  functions  were  transferred  to  them  in  common  with 
the  other  functions  involving  visits  to  shop  premises  and  referred  to  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding Sections. 


4.  CIVIL  DEFENCE 

Administrative  and  operational  control  in  Civil  Defence  are  exercised  by  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council,  with  limited  delegation  to  the  County  District  Councils,  who 
make  arrangements  within  their  areas  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  volun- 
teers and  local  organisation. 

It  is  clear  that  in  time  of  war,  the  operational  control  would  be  likely  to  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and,  indeed,  of  any  local  autho- 
rity, and  the  ten  Borough  Councils  feel  that  the  present  organisation  could  well  be 
left  as  it  is,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being. 


5.  LIBRARIES,  ART  GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS 
Most  of  the  ten  Borough  Councils  are  Library  Authorities  and  operate  very  efficient 
library  services,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  museums  or  art  galleries.  The 
Boroughs  of  Wembley  and  Harrow,  however,  are  not  library  authorities  and  have  to 
rely  on  the  Middlesex  County  Library,  which  does  not  provide  a sufficiently  local 
service  of  the  standard  which  is  expected  in  the  present  day  by  the  ratepayer.  The 
provision  of  an  art  gallery  or  museum  is  essentially  a local  service  related  to  the  town 
rather  than  to  the  wider  area  of  the  County. 

The  ten  Borough  Councils  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  services  could  be  admin- 
istered with  equal,  and  in  some  cases  greater,  local  satisfaction  and  greater  economy 
by  the  Borough  Councils,  and  ask  that  they  be  conferred  directly  on  the  Borough 
Councils  where  this  is  not  at  present  the  case. 


6.  PROVISION  OF  ENTERTAINMENTS 
The  ten  Borough  Councils  have  powers  under  S.70  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925 
and  S.132  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948  to  provide  entertainments  and  they 
exercise  these  powers  by  organising  entertainments  themselves,  by  making  accom- 
modation available  for  those  purposes,  or  by  assisting  local  societies  by  way  of  grant. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ten  Borough  Councils,  this  also  is  a function  which  should 
be  exercised  at  the  local  level  of  the  town  and  not  by  the  County  Coxmcil,  and  they 
recommend  that  the  powers  should  remain  with  the  Borough  Councils. 

7.  ALLOTMENTS 

The  functions  under  the  Smallholdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  1908  to  1926  and  the 
Allotments  Acts,  1922  to  1950  are  divided  between  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Councils,  the  latter  being  responsible  for  providing  allotments  and 
allotment  gardens,  and  the  County  Council  being  responsible  for  smallholdings  and 
cottage  holdings.  The  Borough  Councils  have  exercised  their  powers  for  the  provi- 
sion of  allotments  with  efficiency,  and  have  made  adequate  provision  in  their  areas. 

The  ten  Borough  Councils  are  of  opinion  that  smallholdings  and  allotments  are 
complementary  to  each  other  and  should  be  dealt  with  together.  They  therefore  re- 
commend that  they  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  connected 
with  the  provision  of  smallholdings  and  allotments. 
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8.  COMMUNITY  CENTRES 

The  Borough  Councils  have  powers  to  provide  community  centres  for  housin 
estates  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957  and  the  Borough  Councils  and  the  Countv 
Council  have  concurrent  powers  to  provide  community  centres  under  the  Physical 
Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937.  The  powers  are  closely  comiected  with  the  Adult 
Education  Service  and  the  ten  Borough  Councils  already  expressed  the  view  that  thev 
should  have  Education  powers  directly  conferred  upon  them.  ^ 

The  provision  of  community  centres  is  a local  service  and  the  Borough  Councils 
are  in  a position  to  assess  accurately  the  local  needs,  not  only  in  relation  to  their  own 
housing  setates,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  various  centres  of  population.  They  feel 
that  the  function  of  providing  community  centres  should  be  administered  entirely  bv 
the  Borough  Councils  and  that  if  so  administered,  the  services  could  be  directly  re- 
lated to  local  needs  and  be  operated  with  efficiency  and  economy. 

9.  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  DEATHS  AND  MARRIAGES 
The  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  is  supervised  by  the  Registrar 
General  and  administered  by  the  County  Council  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Borough 
Councils.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  decentralise  and  to  provide  local  offices  but 
the  registration  districts  do  not  in  all  cases  coincide  with  the  areas  of  the  individual 
boroughs  and  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  public  results,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  marriages.  The  requirements  of  the  Registrar  General  are  prescribed  in 
considerable  detail  and  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  the  retention  of  a second 
tier  of  administration.  In  the  County  of  London  these  functions  are  already  vested 
in  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

The  ten  Borough  Councils  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  arrangements  in- 
volve unnecessary  centralisation  and  that  the  necessary  supervision  could  be  more 
effectually  provided  and  a more  adequate  service  be  given  to  the  public  if  the  officers 
concerned  were  employed  directly  by  the  Borough  Councils.  They  therefore  ask  that 
these  functions  should  be  transferred  to  them. 

10.  LICENSING  OF  THEATRES  AND  CINEMAS,  MUSIC  AND 

DANCING 

These  functions  are  vested  in  the  County  Council,  who  have  power  to  delegate  in 
relation  to  theatres  and  cinemas  to  County  District  Councils  or  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  Petty  Sessions,  but  no  such  delegation  has  taken  place  in  Middlesex  The 
Second  White  Paper  proposes  an  automatic  right  of  delegation  of  these  powers  to 
districts  having  a population  of  60,000  or  more. 

The  buildings  affected  are  inspected  by  officers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and  the  County  Council  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  reports  from  the  Borough 
Councils’  Public  Health  Inspectors  on  certain  matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
licencing  of  building  for  music  and  dancing.  The  Borough  Councils  are  also  con- 
cerned  with  the  design  and  layout  of  new  buildings  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Licences  for  music  and  dancing  are  issued  in  respect 
of  a large  number  of  small  buildings  such  as  church  halls  which  are  used  for  other 
^rposes  and  these  buildings  are  in  most  cases  well  known  to  officers  of  the  Borough 
Councils. 

The  Borough  Councils  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  central  organisation  for 
the  whole  County  is  necessary  in  this  respect  and  that  these  functions  can  be  admin- 
istered with  equal  efficiency  and  greater  convenience  by  the  Borough  Councils. 

11.  REGISTRATION  OF  LOCAL  LAND  CHARGES 

The  system  of  Local  Land  Charges  registration  was  established  by  Section  15  of  the 
Land  Chyges  Act,  1925.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
a few  well  defined  charges  acquired  by  local  authorities,  but  so  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  list  of  charges  that  the  register  itself  has  changed  in  character  and 
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is  now  used  for  recording  many  other  so-called  Local  Land  Charges  (the  majority  of 
which  are  required  to  be  entered  in  the  District  Register).  Under  the  present  system 
an  intending  purchaser  has  to  make  two  separate  searches,  one  in  the  County 
Council  Register  and  one  in  the  Local  Authority’s  Register.  This  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  a Departmental  Committee  who  in  December,  1951  recommended  that 
outside  the  County  of  London  County  Registers  should  be  absorbed  by  District 
Registers  on  the  grounds:— 

First,  that  the  number  of  entries  was  far  less  in  the  county  register  than  in 
the  district  register,  so  that  the  operation  of  transferring  them  would  be  simpler. 
Secondly,  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  placing  the  registry  as  close  to  the 
land  as  possible ; the  district  registrar  is  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
land  in  his  district,  and  when  an  inspection  is  necessary  (as  it  sometimes  is  for 
the  purpose  of  identification)  he  can  make  it  without  loss  of  time. 

The  Borough  Councils  at  present  have  the  duty  under  Section  33  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1954  to  disclose,  on  application,' proposals  to  acquire 
land  within  the  next  five  years  whether  by  the  Councils  themselves  or  by  any  public 
authority  possessing  Compulsory  Purchase  Powers  who  have  given  the  Councils 
notice  of  such  proposals.  The  Borough  Councils  are  the  sole  repositories  of  informa- 
tion in  this  respect.  While  there  is  a possibility  of  this  section  being  repealed  in  the 
near  future,  the  system  as  at  present  operated  is  of  great  convenience  to  intending 
purchasers.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  Local  Land  Charges. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Rights  of  Light  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  pro- 
vides for  notices  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  rights  of  light  and  agreements  as  to 
access  of  light  to  be  registered  in  the  Local  Land  Charges  Registers  of  County 
Districts. 

The  ten  Borough  Councils  feel  that  the  present  duplication  of  registers  is  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  of  time  and  money  and  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  referred  to  above  should  be  implemented. 

12.  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS 

The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950  is  a consolidating  measure  and  a borough  outside 
the  County  of  London  is  the  administering  authority  unless  according  to  the  census 
of  1881  it  had  a population  of  less  than  10,000.  Only  Hendon  and  Hornsey,  of  the 
ten  boroughs,  are  at  present  Diseases  of  Animals  Authorities  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Boroughs  the  Middlesex  County  Council  is  the  local  authority.  The  second 
White  Paper  proposes  an  automatic  right  to  the  delegation  of  this  function  to 
districts  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more. 

The  Act  is  brought  into  operation  almost  entirely  as  a result  of  Orders  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  and  it  is  the  Minister  who  confers 
on  the  administering  authorities  power  themselves  to  make  prescribed  regulations. 

The  ten  Borough  Councils  feel  that  the  duties  involved  do  not  require  a separate 
organisation  and  could  well  be  administered  as  part  of  their  public  health  functions. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1950,  and  the  Orders  made  thereunder. 


April,  1959 
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statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Councils  of  Acton,  Brentford  and  Chis- 
wick, Finchley,  Southall,  Southgate,  Uxbridge  and  Wood  Green;  and  the  Urban 
District  Councils  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harllngton  and  Rnislip-Northwood  all 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  ’ 

1.  Particulars  of  the  areas  of  the  authorities  submitting  this  statement  (which  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  are  referred  to  hereafter  as  “ the  group  ”),  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  II  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  each  have  a population  between 
49,000  and  76,000.  These  authorities  first  agreed  to  meet  together  to  discuss  local 
government  re-organisation  before  the  issue  of  the  White  Paper  on  the  Functions 
of  County  Councils  and  County  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  (Cmnd  1611 
which  introduced  a population  figure  of  60,000  as  a dividing  line  for  certain  purposes 
Nevertheless  the  group  have  found  as  a result  of  their  discussions  that  they  share 
views  which  they  feel  they  can  usefully  submit  to  the  Commission  in  one  document, 

2.  The  figures  of  population  in  Column  2 of  Appendix  II  indicate  that  by 
this  standard,  the  group  may,  in  comparison  with  the  other  authorities  in  Middlesex 
be  regarded  as  made  up  of  “ medium  sized  ” authorities.  By  the  standards  indicated 
in  columns  3 and  4 however  they  can  claim  to  possess  financial  resources  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  many  towns  with  much  larger  populations.  This  they  submit 
IS  a most  important  point  in  considering  the  local  government  functions  which 
they  are  capable  of  undertaking. 

3.  Of  the  functions  listed  in  Appendix  “ B ” to  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  s letter  of  17th  February,  1958,  the  following  functions  are  now  being 
satisfactorily  administered  by  borough  and  urban  district  councils  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  local  councils  ’*)  in  their  own  right.  The  group  accordingly  suggest 
that  these  functions  should  remain  the  responsibility  of  local  councils. 


Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places,  Ditches  and  Ponds  (but  not  watercourses 
which  come  within  powers  of  Middlesex  County  Council  under  their  1944  Act, 
Part  V.  in  which  “ stream  ” includes  “ watercourse  ” by  virtue  of  S.I39  (2)(a)). 
Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

Street  Cleansing. 

Drainage  other  than  Main  Drainage. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
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Housing 

Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Con- 
struction or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  duties  under  Section  47  of  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  and 
National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951  (Removal  to  Suitable  Premises 
of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention),  under  S.50  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948  (Burial  or  Cremation  of  the  Dead)  and  under  S.31  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948  (Contributions  to  Old  People’s  Welfare). 

The  group  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  Section  31 
of  the  Nationsl  Assistance  Act,  1948,  should  be  extended  so  that  in  addition 
to  making  contributions  to  voluntary  organisations  local  councils  may  them- 
selves provide  recreation  and  meals  for  old  people. 

Tovm  and  Country  Planning 

Powers  and  duties  under  Sections  39-50  of  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949  (Creation,  Diversion,  Closure  and  Repair  of  Public 
Paths). 

TrafSc 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Non-County  Roads  and 
Non-County  Bridges. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 

4.  Before  dealing  with  other  functions  the  group  wish  to  refer  to  two  general 
matters  which  they  regard  as  of  great  importance.  The  first  is  the  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  deprive  local  councils  of  some  of  their  most  important  functions  despite  the 
fact  that,  as  stated  in  paragraph  6 of  the  White  Paper  on  Functions,  “ these  councils 
are  necessarily  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  they  serve  than  county  councils  can 
be  ”.  The  objections  to  this  tendency  have  been  advanced  too  often  to  need  repeti- 
tion, and  the  subject  is  mentioned  here  only  to  emphasise  that  the  group  regard  the 
situation  which  it  has  brought  about  as  a major  defect  in  local  government.  The 
second  is  the  familiar  complaint  of  most  local  councils  to  whom  powers  are  delegated 
that  they  find  either  the  terms  of  delegation,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  operated, 
or  both,  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  following  are  briefly  the  main  defects  of  delega- 
tion : — 

(1)  Remoteness  of  overall  financial  and  broad  policy  control  by  the  county 
council. 

(2)  Duplication  of  work  by  members  and  officers  of  county  and  local  councils. 

(3)  Delays  in  administration. 

(4)  Extra  cost  of  administration. 

(5)  Friction  between  county  and  local  councils. 

(6)  Staff  have  to  serve  two  masters. 

(7)  Local  councils’  liaison  with  Government  Department  is  indirect. 

(8)  Interference  in  matters  of  detail  by  the  county  council. 

(9)  Confusion  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  public. 
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5.  In  putting  forward  the  proposals  submitted  below  the  group  have  hsri  ti, 
two  matters  very  much  in  mind.  In  their  view  they  are  defects  in  the  local 
ment  system  which  ought  to  be  removed,  but  they  believe  this  can  be  done  in  S”' 
sex  without  any  radical  alteration  in  general  organisation. 


6.  As  regards  the  proposal  to  differentiate  over  delegation  and  direct  confermpnt 
of  services  between  authorities  having  populations  of  above  or  below  60  000  S 
duced  m the  White  Paper  the  group  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissi™ 
to  paragraphs  12  and  13  of  the  Report  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  CorH^^  i™" 
on  Local  Government  Re-organisation  issued  in  June,  1957  which  are  reproduced 
m Appendix  III.  Moreover,  as  stated  in  paragraph  2,  financial  resources  are  a S 
important  factor.  The  group  suggest,  therefore,  that  a local  council  haviL  the 
necessary  financial  resources  might  be  allowed  to  assume  the  functions  of  thriareee 
authorities  even  though  its  population  does  not  reach  ths  figure  which  is  accenfed 
as  entitling  it  to  such  functions  as  of  right. 


7.  Havmg  endeavoured  to  give  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  the  groun 
desire  to  inform  the  Commission  that  they:—  group 


t J ” system  of  local  government  is  appropriate 

to  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  are  accordingly  opposed  to  the  creation  rfanv 

of“S  countyf  ” ° ” authority  for  the  whole  or  any  part 


^ {b)  Are  of  the  opinion  that  the  area  of  the  “ top-tier  ” authority  havma 

MMdbsex"  should  not  be  larger  than  the  present  County  of 


(c)  Agree  that,  subject  to  the  area  of  the  “top-tier”  authority  corres- 
ponding substantially  to  the  present  County  of  Middlesex,  the  alterations  in  the 
h U b functions  suggested  in  Appendix  I of  this  statement 


o ffi  W Believe  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  of  sufficient  size  and  has 
^ffraent  financial  resources  to  enable  it  to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
wffich  the  group  propose  should  be  directly  conferred  upon  “second-tier” 
authorities,  and  accordingly  consider  that  no  amalgamation  of  their  respective 
reqffir^"^^  adjustment  of  their  boundaries,  is 


‘ •If'"-  ‘Be  appropriate  size  to 

keep  m close  touch  with  its  ratepayers,  thus  making  for  effective  local  govern- 
ment and  a sense  of  corporate  unity  and  responsibility  which  tends  to  be  lost 
in  larger  areas. 


...  Realise  that  the  redistribution  of  powers  and  duties  as  suggested 
wil  necessitate  the  redistribution  of  Government  grants  and  other  appro- 
priate financial  adjustments ; 


“ opinion  that,  after  the  contemplated  re-organisation,  all 

authorities  m Middlesex  should  be  entrusted  with  the  same 
powers  ^d  duties,  so  that  the  pattern  of  administration  may  be  uniform  through- 
that,  for  the  reason  indicated  in  paragraph  2 above,  these 
should  be  of  a wider  nature  than  those  conferred  upon  such 
authorities  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Proposed  alterations  in  the  Distribution  of  Functions 

Education.  The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  have  approved  a 
report  dealing  with  the  defects  in  the  present  distribution  of  Education  functions 
and  making  new  proposals.  The  group  understand  that  the  Association  will  be 
submitting  evidence  to  the  Commission  to  the  same  effect  and  wish  to  record 
their  entire  agreement  with  the  Association’s  views. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare,  Before  the  passing  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  local  councils  were  directly  responsible  for  many  health  functions. 
When  these  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
set  up  ten  area  sub-committees  of  the  county  health  committee  on  which  representa- 
tives of  local  councils  were  invited  to  serve.  Although  certain  powers  were  delegated 
to  these  sub-committees,  the  arrangement  is  not  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory  by 
the  local  councils  and  indeed  their  representatives  on  the  area  committees  do  not 
find  the  work  which  these  committees  are  allowed  to  do  of  sufficient  interest  or 
importance  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  involved. 

The  personal  health  functions  of  the  county  council  under  the  National  Health 
Services  Acts  include  such  services  as  care  of  mothers  and  young  children,  midwifery, 
health  visiting,  vaccination  and  immunisation,  prevention  of  illness,  care  and 
after  care  and  domestic  help  which,  of  their  nature,  are  best  administered  by  local 
councils  who  are  closer  in  touch  with  the  public  and  whose  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  have  the  most  complete  and  direct  information  as  to  the  needs  of  these 
services  in  their  areas.  On  the  other  hand  ambulances  are  more  economically 
provided  by  an  authority  covering  a larger  area  than  those  of  any  of  the  local 
councils  and  the  mental  health  services  necessitate  resources  larger  than  the  local 
councils  can  individually  command.  Hence  the  group  suggest  that  all  personal 
health  functions,  including  health  education,  be  conferred  directly  on  local  councils, 
except  ambulances  and  mental  health  which  should  remain  with  the  County  Council. 

The  group  also  wish  to  suggest  that  the  power  under  Section  21  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948  to  provide  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by 
reason  of  age,  infiimity  or  any  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention 
which  is  not  otherwise  available  to  them  should  be  exercisable  by  local  councils 
concurrently  with  county  councils  so  as  to  enable  the  former  (who  are  already,  as 
housing  authorities,  responsible  for  re-housing  old  people  in  housing  need)  to 
provide  care  and  attention  such  as  domestic  help.  By  this  means,  old  people  who 
do  not  need  actual  medical  care  may  be  enabled  by  the  local  council  to  continue 
to  live  independent  lives. 

Town  and  Country  Planning.  When  the  Middlesex  County  Council  became 
the  planning  authority  a scheme  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  councils 
whereby  many  planning  functions  were  delegated  to  them.  The  scheme  originally 
provided  that  their  approved  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  delegated 
functions  should  be  re-imbursed  by  the  County  Council  but  was  subsequently 
amended  so  that  each  local  council  should  defray  its  own  expenses.  This  is  a much 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  which  the  group  consider  should  be  adopted  in  all 
delegation  schemes  unless  there  is  good  cause  not  to  do  so. 

Under  this  scheme,  applications  for  planning  permission  are  dealt  with  by  the 
local  council  in  the  first  instance  but  may  be  taken  out  of  their  jurisdiction  at  the 
instance  of  the  County  Council  in  certain  circumstances. 

While  the  County  Development  Plan  was  being  prepared  this  scheme  worked 
reasonably  well,  but  now  that  the  Plan  is  in  force  the  group  propose  that  wider 
powers  should  be  given  to  local  councils  and  the  present  practice  of  “ excepting  ” 
applications  from  their  consideration  on  purely  technical  grounds  irrespective  of 
their  importance  should  be  discontinued. 
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The  delegation  scheme  provided  that  “excepted”  applications  should  E 
dealt  with  by  an  area  planning  committee,  three  of  which  were  set  up  for  the  whni 
County.  The  area  covered  by  these  committees  is  necessarily  so  large  that  few 
their  members  can  be  expected  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  most  of  lE 
premises  the  subject  of  the  applications  which  come  before  them  and  the  er  ™ 
sugpsts  that  this  in  itself  is  a strong  argument  for  giving  local  councils  do™?m 
deal  with  these  applications.  " 

The  group  therefore  propose  that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  E 
the  statutory  planning  authority  but  that  all  planning  functions  under  Part  TTT  f 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  should  be  exercised  by  local  comcii; 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  county  council  to  be  consulted  when  a substantial  denartui 
from  the  Development  Plan  is  involved,  or  when  a decision  may  involve  them 
hnancially  or  affect  the  exercise  of  their  other  statutory  powers.  While  there  would 
need  to  be  some  machinery  for  settling  any  dispute  which  might  arise  between  tE^ 
county  council  and  the  local  council,  the  group  do  not  think  that  under  the  arranee. 
ment  contemplated  there  would  be  any  need  to  retain  area  planning  committees^  ' 

If  the  grants  towards  expenditure  on  redevelopment  hitherto  available  to  Inral 
councils  exercishig  their  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the  1947  Act  are  merged  in 
the  general  grant  to  county  and  county  borough  councils  as  contemplated  bv  the 
Local  Government  Bill  in  its  present  form  the  group  would  wish  to  urge  the  need 
for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  county  council  to  contribute  towards  such  ev 
penditure. 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  The 
statutory  provisions  by  which  boroughs  and  urban  districts  have  been  given  the 
right  to  claim  ” to  exercise  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  county 
roads,  and  may  agree  with  the  county  council  to  share  the  cost  of  improvement 
have  been  the  subject  of  agreements  between  local  councils  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  which  are  believed  to  have  operated  generally  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Nevertheless  the  group  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  mviting  the  Commission  to  consider  whether  the  procedure  of  “ claiming  ” and 
the  approval  of  expenditure  by  the  County  Council  is  really  necessary.  In  paragraph 
lE^  Government  (Cmnd.  209)  the  Government  announce 

that  they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  present  system 
(of  the  distribution  of  highway  grants)  imdisturbed  for  the  time  being.  They  propose 
however  to  consult  tother  with  the  representatives  of  local  authorities  on  this 
matter  when  the  full  effects  of  the  general  grant  scheme  can  be  seen. 

Paragraph  14  of  the  Wliite  Paper  on  Functions  referred  to  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment  recognises  that  a district  council  which  can  employ  the  highly  qualified  staff 
and  the  expensive  equipment  essential  for  modem  efficient  highway  administration 
can  properly  be  entrusted  with  such  work.  Since  all  the  authorities  forming  the 
group  have  in  fact  been  doing  it  for  many  years  without  adverse  criticism,  they 
submit  they  have  achieved  the  standard  suggested  by  the  White  Paper.  If  all  their 
estiiMtes  of  expenditure  are  scrutinised  by  officers  of  the  County  Council,  two  sets 
ot  officers  are  covering  virtually  the  same  ground,  a position  which  will  cause  no 
**J^^'t*  t familiar  with  the  working  of  many  delegation  schemes.  If,,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  scrutiny  is  superficial  there  seems  to  be  no  point  in  retaining  it. 

Moreover,  local  councils  already  deal  directly  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
regar  mg  the  making  of  grants  towards  the  cost  of  providing  pedestrian  crossings 
county  and  district  roads.  The  Group  accordingly  ask  that  local  councils 
snoffid  have  the  functions  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  all  county  roads 
conferred  directly  upon  them. 

Experience  has  proved  that  even  with  respect  to  trunk  roads  vested  in  the 
Mmister  local  councils  could  usefully  be  entrusted  with  functions  additional  to  the 
one  they  now  generally  perform,  i.e.  providing  the  lighting  system.  Only  last 
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winter  there  was  much  unfavourable  comment  from  the  police  and  the  public  that 
the  work  of  sno  w clearance  on  trunk  roads  is  done  less  expeditiously  and  efficiently 
than  on  the  adjoining  roads  for  which  the  local  council  is  responsible. 

Food  and  Drugs 

Weights  and  Measures 

Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths 

Milk  and  Dairies 

Licensing  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas 
Shops  (Employment  of  Young  Parsons) 

These  subjects  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  but  the  group  would  be  glad  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  making  representations  to  the  Commission  upon  them  at  the  appropriate  time. 


APPENDIX  II 


(1) 

Registrar 
General’s 
1957  estimate 
of  Population 
(2) 

Rateable 
Value  at 
31.3.58 

(3) 

£ 

R.V.  per 
head  of 
population 

(4) 

£ s.  d. 

Acton 

65,840 

1,524,618 

23  3 2 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  . . 

57,700 

1,176,864 

20  7 11 

Feltham 

50,000 

892,258 

17  16  11 

Finchley 

69,380 

1,387,989 

20  0 1 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

67,190 

1,056,926 

15  14  7 

Ruislip-Northwood 

75,280 

1,317,337 

17  10  0 

Southall  

53,000 

864,920 

16  6 5 

Southgate  . . 

71,250 

1,449,980 

20  7 0 

Uxbridge 

60,780 

981,147 

16  2 10 

Wood  Green 

... 

49,500 

814,595 

16  9 2 

APPENDIX  III 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations 

12.  The  Association  contends  that  there  is  a strong  case  for  the  direct  conferment 
on  non-county  boroughs  of  a population  of  50,000  or  more  of  most  of  the  functions 
referred  to.  Within  this  category  should  be  included  the  local  health  and  welfare 
services,  classified  roads  and  bridges  on  classified  roads,  theatres  and  cinemas, 
weights  and  measures,  diseases  of  animals  (including  the  licensing  of  waste  food 
boiling  plant).  Responsibility  for  food  and  drugs  and  the  milk  and  dairies  functions 
assigned  to  food  and  drugs  authorities  should  be  directly  conferred  on  non-county 
boroughs  of  a population  of  20,000  and  more  and  these  boroughs  should  also  retain 
the  power  to  call  for  delegation  of  highway  functions  to  them  as  respects  classified 
roads  and  bridges  on  classified  roads  to  an  extent  comparable  with  their  existing 
powers  under  the  claiming  arrangements. 
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“ 13.  The  figure  of  50,000  for  the  lower  limit  for  direct  conferment  in  th 
Association’s  proposals  has  been  adopted  for  local  health  services  to  secure 
manageable  and  efficient  team  of  health  visitors,  district  nurses,  midwives  and  otl  ^ 
associated  staff;  for  classified  roads,  with  regard  to  probable  ability  to  accent  A 
financial  burden  after  allowing  for  Exchequer  grants;  and  for  weights  and  mensnr. 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  adequate  staff  and  the  provision  of  equipment  to  tn=! 
all  forms  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  the  area.” 
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Middlesex  Group  of  Medium-Sized  Authorities 

Supplementary  Statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Councils  of  Acton, 
Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Finchley,  Southall,  Southgate,  Uxbridge  and  Wood  Green 
and  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  and  Ruislip- 
Northwood,  all  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 

1 .  The  following  representations  relate  to  functions  not  mentioned  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  date  17th  February,  1958. 
They  are  submitted  by  the  same  group  of  ten  medium-sized  Middlesex  authorities 
which  submitted  a joint  statement  on  the  functions  listed  in  that  Appendix. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS 

2.  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  borough  and  urban 
district  councils  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “ local  councils  ”)  in  Middlesex  which 
then  had  populations  at  the  last  census  of  40,000  or  upwards,  would  have  become 
food  and  drugs  authorities  responsible  for  administering  important  sections  of  the 
Act.  The  Middlesex  County  Council,  however,  applied  for  and  obtained,  despite 
opposition  from  the  local  councils,  a direction  from  the  Minister  that,  because 
the  area  which  would  remain  to  be  administered  by  the  county  council  as  food  and 
drugs  authority  would  be  rendered  inconvenient  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
their  duties,  the  county  council  should  become  the  food  and  drugs  authority  for 
the  sixteen  county  districts  entitled  to  become  such  authorities.  In  1952  five  of  the 
remainder,  \iz.  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harlington, 
Ruislip-Northwood,  Staines  and  Uxbridge,  which  the  1951  census  had  shown  to 
have  populations  of  40,000  or  upwards,  attempted  to  persuade  the  Minister  of 
Health  not  to  make  a similar  Direction  for  their  areas,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
Thus  the  county  council  became  and  has  continued  to  be  the  food  and  drugs  authority 
for  the  whole  county,  a position  peculiar  to  Middlesex  and  not  obtaining  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  local  councils  nevertheless  have  certain  powers 
relating  to  food  and  drugs,  now  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  which  they 
can,  and  do,  use.  These  are  their  powers  to  prosecute  for  certain  offences  where  the 
facts  come  to  their  notice.  The  local  councils  are  not,  however,  empowered  to  take 
positive  action  by  the  taking  of  samples  to  ensure  that  the  foods  and  drugs  legislation 
is  being  complied  with,  this  being  entirely  the  duty  of  the  county  council. 

3.  This  division  of  responsibility  for  the  observance  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  within  the  county  is  wasteful  and  misleading.  The  public  expect  the  authority 
with  whom  they  are  in  closest  touch  te.  the  local  council  with  its  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  Public  Health  Inspectors,  to  safeguard  them  against  breaches  of  the 
law  relating  to  food  and  drugs  both  by  the  institution  of  proceedings  arising  from 
complaints  by  the  public  and  by  regular  inspection  of  premises  and  the  sampling 
of  foodstuffs  and  drugs  sold  therein.  The  complaints  which  are  received  by  local 
councils  and  the  prosecutions  they  institute  as  a result  are  an  indication  of  the 
authorities  to  whom  the  public  naturally  turn  in  these  matters. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  that  all  local  councils  with  the  population  qualifica- 
tion of  40,000  or  upwards  at  the  last  census  should  become  food  and  drugs  authori- 
ties. These  now  comprise  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-six  local  councils  in  Middlesex. 
They  all  have  Public  Health  Inspectors  who  already  have  responsibilities  for  the 
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condition  of  shops  and  method  of  food  handling  under  the  Food  Hygiene  Resui 
tions,  1955,  and  could  with  little  difficulty  and  considerable  saving  uudertaketh 
inspections  and  sampling  required  of  a food  and  drugs  authority.  ™ 

Bearing  in  mind  that  these  Inspectors  are  at  present  responsible  for  inspecti 
all  aspects  of  the  work  involving  the  handling  and  sale  of  foodstuffs  and  for  investicaf^ 
ing  complaints  arising  after  food  and  drugs  are  sold  to  the  general  public,  it  is  loti  l 
that  the  only  remaining  step,  the  sampling  of  food  before  it  is  sold  to  ’the 
public,  should  be  carried  out  by  these  Inspectors  on  behalf  of  the  district  council 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  proposals  would  leave 
the  county  council  the  food  and  drugs  authority  for  five  separate  urban  district 
in  the  County.  This  situation  would  not  arise,  however,  if  the  suggestion  nut 
forward  in  paragraph  (g)  on  page  (4)  of  the  group’s  main  statement  were  adopted 
VIZ.  that  after  the  contemplated  re-organisation  all  “ second-tier  ” authorities  in 
Middlesex  should  be  entrusted  with  the  same  powers  and  duties.  In  any  event 
the  five  urban  district  councils  in  question  all  having  populations  exceeding  20  000 
could  be  the  food  and  drugs  authority  if  the  Minister  would  so  direct  under  his 
existing  powers.  This  comment  also  applies  to  the  proposal  in  paragraph  7 below 

MILK  AND  DAIRIES 

5.  The  direction  of  the  Minister  preventing  any  local  councils  in  Middlesex  ftom 
becoming  food  and  drugs  authorities  has  also  had  the  effect  of  dividing  within  the 
county  the  iocal  government  responsibiiities  for  milk  and  dairies.  The  county 
council  as  the  food  and  drugs  authority,  has  certain  duties  including  licensing 
with  regard  to  milk  pasteurisation  and  sterilisation  establishments.  Other  duties 
including  the  registration  of  dairies  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  councils 

6.  This  division  of  responsibilities  for  milk  and  dairies  is  very  confusing'to 
the  public.  It  involves  inspections  of  premises  and  sampling  of  products  by  the  officers 
of  two  different  authorities  in  connection  with  processes  which  are  only  different 
aspects  of  the  same  trade.  This  leads  to  duplication  of  work  and  increased  cost 

7.  By  those  local  councils  of  40,000  population  and  upwards  being  permitted 
to  become  food  and  drugs  authorities  the  division  of  responsibilities  for  milk  and 
dames  would  also  be  removed.  The  local  councils  would  then  undertake  for  their 
areas  all  the  functions  of  local  government  with  regard  to  milk  and  dairies,  thus 
clarifying  the  situation  for  the  public,  easing  administration  and  reducing  c’ost. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

8.  The  local  councils  are  responsible  for  enforcing  the  conditions  relating  to  the 
employment  of  young  persons  in  shops  under  the  Young  Persons  (Employment) 
Act,  1938,  and  the  Shops  Act,  1950.  The  county  council  are,  however,  the  authority 
or  inaking  bye-laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  enforcing  the 

conditions  relating  to  this  employment  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons 
Act,  1933  as  amended.  The  result  is  that  inspectors  of  two  different  authorities 
visit  shops  for  what  is  virtually  the  same  purpose.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
with  the  powers  under  the  Education  Acts  which  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts 
Association  is  asking  should  be  conferred  upon  its  members,  there  should  also  be 
Conferred  on  local  councils  the  duties  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children 
contained  in  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933  as  amended. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS 

9.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  registration  service 
throughout  the  county.  Their  scheme  under  the  Registration  Service  Act,  1953 
provides  for  eight  Registration  Districts,  each  of  these  Districts  including  the 
areas  of  two  or  more  local  councils.  The  populations  of  the  Registration  Districts 
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vary  between  Ealing  with  465,240  and  Uxbridge  with  151,310  (Registrar-General  s 
mid  1957  estimates).  These  arrangements  are  unwieldy.  They  involve  the  grouping 
of  county  districts  which  are  not  grouped  for  any  other  purpose.  They  are  therefore 
inconvenient  and  confusing  to  the  public.  The  Registration  Service  more  than 
almost  any  other  local  government  function  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  most 
personal  events  in  the  citizen’s  life.  Its  facilities  should  be  readily  and  obviously 
accessible  to  the  public  who  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  without  having  to 
visit  several  offices  and  in  the  end  travel  a considerable  distance  to  find  the  right 
one.  In  short,  the  registration  service  should  be  available  in  the  local  town  hall  which 
is  the  place  a citizen  naturally  applies  to  for  a local  government  service.  Special 
arrangements  for  particular  establishments  (e.g.  large  hospitals)  could  continue  to  be 
made.  It  is  accordingly  submitted  that  the  local  councils  be  the  registration  authorities 
for  births,  marriages  and  deaths  rather  than  the  county  council. 


LICENSING  OF  THEATRES  AND  CINEMAS 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

10.  In  view  of  the  specialised  nature  of  the  functions  to  be  performed  under  these 
headings  the  group  do  not  suggest  any  alterations  in  the  present  arrangement  by 
which  they  are  undertaken  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
By  J.  W.  Arrowsmith  Ltd.  Bristol  3. 
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Explanatory  Note. 


The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  falls 
into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Written  evidence  of  government  departments, 

(2)  written  evidence  of  local  authorities  and  other  bodies, 
e.g.  local  authority  associations,  the  universities,  pro- 
fessional bodies,  pohtical  parties  and  groups,  societies, 
and  ratepayers’  associations, 

(3)  written  evidence  of  private  individuals,  and 

(4)  oral  evidence  from  all  these  sources. 

The  evidence  under  (1)  and  (4)  above  has  already  been 
published  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  This  further 
publication  of  written  evidence  which  includes  categories  (2) 
and  (3)  above  is  in  five  volumes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  there  are  reproduced  the 
various  letters  which  were  sent  by  the  Commission  inviting  the 
submission  of  written  evidence,  and  the  notice  which  was  issued 
to  the  Press. 

In  selecting  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  for  publi- 
cation, the  Commission  decided: 

(a)  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  items  received  in 
evidence  which  were  themselves  already  public  docu- 
ments, for  example,  schemes  of  delegation  of  functions, 
instruments  of  government  of  schools,  booklets,  etc., 

(b)  to  omit  any  representations  which  they  considered  to 
be  outside  their  terms  of  reference,  and 

(c)  to  limit  the  publication  of  representations  subrnitted 
by  private  individuals  to  those  which  the  Commission 
considered  most  relevant  to  their  inquiry. 

This  volume  contains  the  written  evidence  from  local  authorities 
in  Metropolitan  Essex  and  MetropoUtan  Hertfordshire,  and  from 
Local  Authority  Associations. 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  is 
published  in  companion  volumes. 

(ii) 
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Chairman’s  Letter  to  Local  Authorities  Inviting  Evidence 


Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street,  London  S.W.l. 

17tfa  February,  1958. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  of  which  I 
am  Chairman,  has  begun  its  consideration  of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement 
showing  the  membership  and  terms  of  reference  is  attached  at  Appendix  A. 

2.  The  Commission  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  concerned 
and,  for  their  part,  as  far  as  possible  wish  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
authorities. 

3.  The  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  convenience 
of  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  local  government.  The  Commission 
intend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the  following  services, 
viz: 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 
Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 
Town  and  country  planning 
Traffic. 

Concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  main  functions  which  are  comprised  under  the 
above  headings  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B. 

4.  Your  Council  is  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  and  if 
it  decides  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  para.  3 above,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others);  and 
of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects  in 
the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford  the 
Council  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a pre- 
liminary nature  only,  which  the  Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a later 
stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its  fully  detailed  views 
at  this  stage,  it  is  quite  free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with  matters  other  than  those 
referred  to  above  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission. 

(iv) 
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5.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to  local 
authorities  coinbining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence 
separately  or  jointly  through  their  Associations. 


6.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence 
requested  in  para.  4 above  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  1 7th 


7.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  thirty  copies  of  evidence  could  be  submitted. 

8.  The  Commission  feel  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if  they  could  visit  some 
of  the  Iwal  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These  visits  would  be  quite  informal 
and  their  purpose  would  simply  be  to  give  the  Commission  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  in  which  local  authorities  do  their  work.  They  would  not 
be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence.  W^e  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  visit 
every  local  authority  in  the  area,  the  Commission  would  like  to  know  at  this  stage 
whether  in  principle  the  Council  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  and  to  have  their 
principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  of  this  kind. 

9.  Finally,  I might  add  that  the  Commission  do  not  propose  for  the  present  to  decide 
to  what  extent  they  will  call  for  ora!  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence  would  be 
taken  in  private  or  in  public. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  will,  of  course,  give  the  Council  any  inforr’a- 
tion  and  assistance  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  have  for  the  purpose  of 
facmtatmg  the  preparation  of  their  evidence. 


Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  HERBERT. 
Chairman. 


(V) 
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APPENDIX  A 


Chairman. 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  k.b.e. 


Members. 

Paul  S.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  c.b.e. 
Miss  Alice  Joh^ton,  c.b.e. 

W.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  c.b.e. 
Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Charles  Morris. 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  k.b.e.,  c.b. 


Secretary. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

“To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area;  to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  local 
government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area, 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government; 
and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including 
the  administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area 
as  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London, 
the  Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham 
and  Warlingham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  l^ckmansworth,  and  Walton  and 
Weybridge,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.” 


(Vi) 
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Education 

Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Youth  Employment  Service 

Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

Public  Conveniences 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Street  Cleansing 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 


Port  Health  Functions  (where  applicable) 

Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 
Slum  Clearance 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 
Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
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Secretary’s  Letter  to  Miscellaneous  Bodies  Inviting  Evidence 


Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street,  London  S.W.l 
20th  February,  1958 


Sir, 

I am  instructed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  to  inform  you  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  begun  its  consideration  of  the 
questions  referred  to  it.  A statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of 
reference  is  set  out  overleaf.* 

2.  If  your  organisation  wishes  to  submit  written  evidence  on  all  or  any  part  of  the 
terms  of  reference,  the  Commission  will  be  happy  to  have  it.  It  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  you  could  let  the  Commission  have  your  evidence  as  soon  as  possible 
and  in  any  event  not  later  than  21st  April,  1958,  and  if  you  could  supply  thirty  copies 
of  it. 

3.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to  your 
organisation  combining  with  other  organisations  to  submit  joint  evidence. 

4.  The  Commission’s  concern  is  with  the  organisation  of  local  government  within 
the  area  under  review'.  Evidence  should  therefore  relate  to  the  effectiveness  and 
convenience  of  local  government  machinery  as  distinct  from  the  policies  which 
individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields  of  activity. 

5.  The  Commission  do  not  propose  to  decide  yet  whether  or  to  what  extent  they 
will  require  to  hear  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence  will  be  taken  in  private 
or  in  public. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  R.  NIVEN 
Secretary 

* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  ‘A’  to  Chairman’s  letter  of  17th  February, 
1958,  to  local  authorities  inviting  evidence  on  page  (vi). 
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Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street,  London  S.W.I. 


Press  Notice 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  have  wriiien 
to  all  the  local  aulhorilies  in  the  area,  explaining  how  the  Commission  propose  to 
begin  their  investigations  and  inviting  the  local  authorities  to  submit  evidence.  The 
letter  states  that  the  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  see  how  the  present  arrangements 
are  working  in  some  of  the  main  local  authority  functions  such  as  education,  en- 
vironmental health  services,  housing,  personal  health  and  welfare  services,  town  and 
country  planning,  and  traffic. 


The  Commission  are  also  prepared  to  receive  evidence  from  members  of  the 
public.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  do  so  should  send  his  evidence  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  J.  R.  Niven)  at  Sanctuary  Buildings.  16  Great 
Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 


20th  February,  1958. 


(ix) 
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Chairman’s  Letter  to  the  Universities  Inviting  Evidence 


Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street,  London  S.W.l. 


24th  March,  1958. 


I am  writing  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Greater  London.  (A  statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission  is  attached).* 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  advice 
and  help.  It  may  well  be  that  you  have  in  the  University  particular  scholars,  or  groups 
of  scholars,  who  have  made  studies  which  have  a special  bearing  on  matters  affecting 
the  government  of  Greater  London,  evidence  from  whom  would  be  of  great  value 
to  us  as  members  of  the  Commission.  Obviously  our  first  task  is  to  assess  how  the 
present  organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  works,  what  defects 
have  been  encountered  and  how  far  these  defects  are  traceable  to  inadequacies  in  the 
machinery  of  government.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  shall  have  to  conduct  our  own 
enquiries  over  a wide  field  covering  for  instance  the  physical  character  of  the  Greater 
London  area  on  the  one  side  and  the  sociological  character  of  the  population  on  the 
other;  and  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  studies  of  specialists  in  Politics,  Public 
Administratinn  and  Economics,  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  London  and  other 
great  cities. 

While,  no  doubt,  some  individual  scholars  will  be  inclined  to  tender  evidence  to 
us  on  their  own  initiative,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  may  be  better  in  some  cases  to  invite 
evidence  from  individual  scholars  and  in  other  cases  to  invite  groups  of  scholars  to 
submit  evidence  to  us  jointly.  I should  be  most  grateful  if  you  could  consent  to  give 
me  information  about  any  work  of  likely  concern  to  us  which  may  be  being  under- 
taken in  any  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  University;  and  in  addition  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if  you  could  tell  us  of  any  group  of  scholars  who 
might  well  be  approached,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a group. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to 
us  and  I shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  it. 


E.  S.  HERBERT 
Chainjian 


* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  ‘A’  to  Chairman’s  letter  of  17th  February, 
1958,  to  local  authorities  inviting  evidence  on  page  (vi). 

(X) 
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Chairman’s  Letter  to  Local  Authorities 
Inviting  Further  Evidence 


Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street,  London  S.W.l 


19th  August,  1958. 


The  Royal  Commission  have  now  received  evidence  from  nearly  all  the  local 
authorities  to  whom  I wrote  earlier  this  year.  They  have  studied  this  evidence, 
including  that  submitted  by  your  Council,  and  I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  your  Council  for  the  pains  that  have  evidently  been  taken  in  its 
preparation. 

In  due  course  we  shall  be  inviting  local  authorities  to  meet  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  those  who  have  submitted  written  evidence  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  with  the  Commission  any  question  the  Commission  wish  to  put  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
plementing orally  their  written  evidence.  I shall  be  communicating  with  you  later  on 
upon  this  matter. 

From  our  reading  of  the  evidence  already  submitted  it  is  evident  that  the 
representations  of  some  local  authorities  will  be  of  interest  to  others;  indeed  we  are 
aware  of  instances  where  copies  of  such  representations  have  already  been  exchanged 
or  made  available.  In  instances  where  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Commission  has  been 
asked  we  have  encouraged  this  practice. 

1 am  now  writing  to  you  to  say — 

(а)  that  if  your  Council  wishes  to  see  the  representations  submitted  by  any  other 
authority  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  approach  that  other  authority; 

(б)  that  if  any  other  authority  should  approach  your  Council  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  your  Council’s  repre- 
sentations should  be  made  available  to  that  other  local  authority; 

(c)  that  the  representations  of  all  local  authorities  are  available  at  the  office  of 
the  Royal  Commission  for  inspection  by  any  local  authority;  and 

(ci)  that  if  after  such  inspection  your  Council  should  wish  to  have  copies  of  the 
representations  of  any  local  authority  the  Royal  Commission  will  make  arrangements 
for  them  to  be  supplied. 

I should  like  also  to  remind  you  that  the  Royal  Commission’s  original  request 
to  yom  Council  was  for  outline  evidence  confined  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  major 
functions  of  local  government.  After  the  Royal  Commission  have  received  oral 
evidence  we  propose  to  give  each  local  authority  the  opportunity,  should  they  then 
so  wish,  of  filling  in  the  outline  in  more  detail. 

Should,  however,  your  Council  wish  to  submit  further  evidence  upon  any  local 
government  function  not  covered  by  my  previous  letter  it  would  be  a convenience  if 
it  were  in  our  possession  not  later  than  the  1st  November,  1958.  As  before  we  should 
like  to  have  thirty  copies. 

May  I repeat  that  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  co-operation  your  Council  has 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  may  continue  to  rely 
upon  receiving  that  co-operation  during  the  continuance  of  our  labours. 


E.  S,  HERBERT 
Chairman 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  COUNCIL 


PART  I 


1.  The  Essex  County  Council  wish  to  accept  the  invitation  to  submit  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission  contained  in  the  letter,  dated  17th  February,  1958,  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  paragraph  4 of  the  letter  above 
referred  to  the  matter  is  dealt  with  under  the  Heads  set  out  in  the  letter  from  the 
Royal  Commission. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

EDUCATION 

The  County  Council. 

2.  The  County  Council  are  the  local  education  authority  for  the  Administrative 
County  of  Essex,  including  the  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  now  under  review. 

They  have  an  overall  statutory  duty  to  provide  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
full-time  and  part-time  education  for  those  over  school  age  (further  education)  and 
ancillary  services  (medical  inspection,  meals,  milk)  for  school  pupils.  They  are  also 
the  library  authority  for  that  part  of  the  area  which  comprises  Chingford,  Chigwell, 
Wanst^d  and  Woodford,  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Romford  and  Hornchurch.  The 
remaining  five  boroughs  are  autonomous  library  authorities. 

Divisional  Executives. 

3.  The  day-to-day  running  of  the  schools  and  of  certain  further  education  institu- 
tions is,  however,  delegated  to  other  bodies.  The  Education  Act,  1944.  required  the 
County  Council  to  partition  their  area  by  means  of  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administra- 
tion, Under  these  Schemes,  Divisional  Executives  were  set  up,  which  e,xercise  on  the 
County  Council’s  behalf  certain  functions  relating  to  primary,  secondary  and  further 
education. 

Six  of  the  boroughs  in  the  area,  namely,  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton, 
Romford  and  W'althamstow  were  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  frame 
their  own  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration  and  became  Excepted  Districts. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  under  review  was  covered  by  a County  Scheme  of 
Divisional  Admiui,stration.  The  Boroughs  of  Chingford  and  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chigwell  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  after 
consultation,  became  part  of  the  Forest  Division  administered  from  an  office  at 
Buckhurst  Hill  (Chigwell  U.D.),  while  Hornchurch  Urban  District  gave  up  excepted 
district  status  and  was  included  in  the  South  Essex  Division  administered  from 
Upminster  (Hornchurch  U.D.). 

Each  of  the  six  boroughs,  as  well  as  the  South  Essex  and  Forest  Divisions,  is 
administered  by  a Divisional  Executive;  which  in  the  boroughs  is  the  Borough  Council 
but  in  the  County  Divisions  is  an  ad  hoc  body  consisting  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  and  by  each  County  District  Council  in  the  Division.  County 
Divisional  Executives  and,  in  Excepted  Districts,  Committees  for  Education  contain 
a proportion  of  members  with  special  experience  in  education.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
said  that  the  purpose  of  Divisional  Executives  specified  in  the  Education  Act,  1944 
(“For  the  purpose  of  securing  that  the  functions  of  local  education  authorities  will  be 
exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  affecting  different  parts  of  their  areas 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  persons  having  special  knowledge  of  such  circumstances 
. . .”)  has  been  carried  out. 
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4 ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 

Managing  and  Governing  Bodies. 

4.  _ The  third  tier  of  administration  comprises  the  managing  and  governing  bodies  of 
prim^  and  secondary  schools.  These  are  statutory  bodies  and  under  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  each  school  must  be  given  a managing  or  governing  body.  The  managers 
ofcounty  primary  schools  are  appointed  partly  by  the  County  Council  (and  Borough 
Council  in  the  case  of  Excepted  Districts)  and  partly  by  the  county  district  concerned 
The  govemmg  bodies  of  county  secondary  schools  consist  of  representative  governors 
appomted  by  the  County  Council  and  of  a smaU  proportion  of  co-opted  members 
with  special  experience  in  education.  (The  managing  and  governing  bodies  of  aided 
vohmtary  schools*  contain  a majority  0rds)  of  “foundation”  members;  the  manariT,,, 
and  govemmg  bodies  of  controlled  voluntary  schools*  only  +rd  “foundation” 
members.) 

* aided  voluntary  school  is  one  whose  managers  are  able  and  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  bringing  their  school  up  to  the  standard  of  the  building 
regulations  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  structural  repairs 
Religious  instruction  in  such  a school  is  under  the  control  of  the  managers.  A 
controlled  voluntary  school  is  one  whose  managers  have  handed  over  entire  financial 
control  to  the  local  education  authority.  Religious  instruction  in  such  a school 
mist  be  m accordance  with  an  agreed  syllabus  not  representative  of  a particular 
denomination,  though  there  is  provision  for  denominational  instruction  to  be  given 
where  this  is  asked,  for  not  more  than  two  periods  per  week.  ’ 

Below  is  ayen  a brief  description  of  how  the  responsibility  for  administering 
education  is  divided  between  the  three  bodies  described  above. 

Functions  of  Managers  and  Governors. 

5.  The  duties  of  these  bodies  are  set  out  in  Rules  (called  Articles  in  the  case  of 
secondary  schools)  issued  by  the  local  education  authority.  Their  most  important 
du^  IS  to  a,ppoint  teaching  and  non-teaching  staff  for  their  schools  and  to  serve  on 
Joint  Appomtment  Committees  for  the  appointment  of  Heads.  They  are  expected 
^so  to  take  a general  interest  in  the  school,  and  to  see  that  it  is  being  properly  con- 
ducted and  that  the  premises  are  in  good  order,  making  recommendations  when 
necessary  on  any  improvements  or  additions  which  may  be  required.  They  have 
some  share  in  determining  the  use  of  the  school  premises  out  of  school  hours  and 
they  have  lumted  powers  of  expenditure  on  urgent  repair  work.  They  are,  of  co’urse 
entitled  to  submit  to  the  Divisional  Executive  recommendations  on  any  matter 
affectmg  the  school  which  is  outside  their  powers. 


Fnnctions  of  Divisional  Execurives. 


6.  These  are  set  out  in  a County  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  which  was 
town  up  by  the  local  education  authority  for  the  County  Divisions,  and  in  Education 
(Divisional  Administration)  Schemes  for  each  of  the  Excepted  Districts,  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Borough  Councils,  each  following  the  same  pattern.  Specimens  are 
attached  (Appendix  A (1)  (2)  (3)  and  (4))f,  including  a variation  scheme  of  1957  which 
IS  applicable  to  Ilford  Borough  only  but  similar  schemes  are  in  course  of  being  made 
in  respect  of  other  Excepted  Districts. 


Also,  m Appendix  A(5)f  are  some  examples  of  the  more  important  rules  and 
regulations  made  pursuant  to  the  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration. 

In  general,  Divisional  Executives  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  maintenance 
of  the  schools.  Having  submitted  to  the  local  education  authority  annual  estimates 
of  expenditure  under  a very  wide  variety  of  headings  (for  example,  salaries  of  teachers 
transport  of  pupils,  provision  of  books,  stationery  and  equipment)  and  having  had 
those  eiitimates  approved,  the  Divisional  Executive  may  spend  sums  up  to  the  amount 
t Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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approved.  Some  of  the  principal  responsibUities  of  a Divisional  Executive  in  an 
acepted  Distnct  are  listed  below.  These  are  broadly  similar  for  County  Divisions 
but  attenhon  is  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  list  to  a few  of  the  points  of  difference,  the 
^eral  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  somewhat  the  degree  of  delegation  to  Excepted 
Distncts  compared  with  County  Divisions. 


Part  responsibility  (shared  with  Education  Committee)  for  appointment  of  Heads 
of  secondary  schools. 

Appointment  of  Heads  of  primary  schools. 

Maintenance  of  school  buildings. 

Provision  of  school  transport. 

Provision  of  ancillary  services  for  school  pupils  (milk,  meals,  clothing). 

Ascertoinment  of  children  requiring  special  educational  treatment  and  provision 
of  such  treatment  in  day  schools  or  by  means  of  child  guidance  clinics. 

Construction  of  school  buildings  in  specific  cases  where  the  local  education 
authority  have  approved  delegation  of  this  function  to  the  Divisional 
Executive. 


Adff^stration  of  evening  institutes,  community  centres  and  youth  centres, 
including  up-keep  of  buildings  and  appointments  of  assistant  teaching  staff 
and  non-teaching  staff. 

Part  responsibiUty  (sharedwith  Education  Committee)  for  appointment  of  Heads 
and  Wardens  of  such  institutions. 

The  functions  of  the  County  Divisions,  in  which,  as  already  stated.  Chigwell, 
Oimgford,  Wanstead  and  Woodford.  Waltham  Holy  Cross  and  Hornchurch  are 
included,  are  only  slightly  less  extensive  than  the  above.  The  powers  to  undertake 
building  work  are  limited  to  such  projects  costing  less  than  £2,000,  as  may  be  delegated 
to  them  by  the  County  Council;  furthermore,  these  latter  powers  are  not  included  in 
the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  and  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the 
County  Council.  The  County  Division  has  no  power  of  itself  to  appoint  the  Head 
of  a primary  school;  instead  the  Divisional  Executive  and  the  Managers  form  a 
jomt  committee,  which  submits  a recommendation  to  the  County  Council.  Again, 
the  power  of  a County  Divisional  Executive  to  order  school  supplies  can  be  con- 
trolled by  “arrangements  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  County  Council,”  but 
m Excepted  District  has  to  make  use  of  County  contracts  only  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  to  do  so  is  in  the  interests  of  economy.  The  local  education  authority  must 
consult  an  Excepted  District  before  making  any  general  regulations  but  need  not  do 
so  (though  in  practice  they  do)  in  the  case  of  a County  Divisional  Executive. 


Functions  of  the  County  Council. 

7.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  County  Council  has  delegated 
a great  deal  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  schools  and  further  education 
institutions  to  Divisional  Executives. 

There  are,  however,  a number  of  further  education  institutions  which,  are 
administered  directly  by  the  County  Council:  for  example,  the  technical  colleges, 
mcluding  the  major  colleges  in  Dagenham  and  Walthamstow,  the  Essex  Institute 
of  Agriculture  (which  is  dealt  with  below  under  “Agricultural  Education”),  the 
residential  adult  college  at  Theydon  Bois,  near  Epping,  the  two  residential  youth 
tentres  at  Thaxted  and  Wicken  Bonhunt,  and  the  Teachers’  Training  College  at 
Qacton.  Each  of  these  has  a governing  body  or  the  equivalent  which  is  a Sub- 
committee of  the  Education  Committee.  Their  services  are,  of  course,  available 
to  students  living  in  the  area  under  review. 


B 
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Section  53  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  places  upon  the  County  Council,  as  local 
education  authority,  the  duty  of  , securing  that  there  are  adequate  facilities  for 
recreation  and  social  and  physical  training  in  their  area,  and  enables  them  to  establish, 
maintain  and  manage  camps,  holiday  classes,  playing  fields,  play  centres  and  swimming 
baths.  Under  this  section,  the  Council  maintains  not  only  the  two  county  youth 
centres  mentioned  above,  which  are  used  for  the  training  of  youth  leaders;  but  also 
three  permanent  camp  sites  at  East  Mersea,  Danbury  and  North  Ockendon.  These 
are  well  equipped  and  have  a full-time  resident  warden,  and  they  are  available  for 
aU  types  of  schools,  youth  organisations,  county  youth  centres  and  family  groups. 
Apart  from  the  major  colleges  at  Dagenham  and  Walthamstow  and  the  camp  site 
at  North  Ockendon,  all  the  institutions  mentioned  in  this  and  [the  preceding  sub- 
paragraph  are  outside  the  area  under  review.  Under  the  same  Section  of  the  Act, 
competitive  sporting  events,  county  youth  and  adult  drama  festivals  and  a County 
Youth  Music  Festival  are  held  each  year,  all  of  which  benefit  by  drawing  entrants 
from  the  whole  of  the  administrative  county. 

Apart  from  these  institutions  and  services,  which  are  the  direct  concern  of  the 
County  Council,  there  are  certain  other  functions  which  remain  its  province. 

First,  there  is  the  making  of  educational  policy  and  its  embodiment  in  the  form 
of  regulations,  schemes,  scales,  instruments  and  rules  of  management,  articles  of 
government  and  staffing  establishments.  Typical  of  these  are  the  County  Schemes 
for  payment  of  special  responsibility  allowances  to  teachers  in  schools,  the  scales  for 
the  award  of  maintenance  allowances,  free  meals  and  school  uniform  and  the  scheme 
for  the  appointment  of  clerical  assistants  in  schools. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  formulation  of  the  major  and  minor  school  building 
programme  each  year  and  the  planning  and  construction  of  all  new  schools  and 
extensions  to  schools  where  the  work  has  not  been  delegated  to  an  Excepted  District 
or  Divisional  E.xecutive.  With  the  exception  just  mentioned,  the  furnishing  and 
equipping  of  new  schools  is  also  their  responsibility. 

The  Education  Development  Plan  and  the  Further  Education  Scheme  were  also 
drawn  up  by  the  County  Council  and  neither  can  be  altered  without  their  approval. 

The  County  Council  alone  has  the  power  to  raise  a loan,  and  the  financing'of 
all  capital  expenditure  is  in  its  hands.  Its  approval  is  needed  to  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  sites  and  properties,  as  well  as  to  hirings  and  leasings. 


Agricultural  Education 

8.  This  is  a service  which,  on  account  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  students, 
must  be  based  on  a wide  area.  In  Essex  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Writtle,  near 
Chelmsford,  serves  the  whole  of  the  present  Administrative  County  and  draws  a 
large  number  of  students  from  outside  that  area.  At  the  present  time  the  students 
are  made  up  as  follows; 

From  the  area  now  under  review  . . . . . . . , 9 

From  the  remainder  of  the  County  . . . . . , 74 

From  outside  the  County,  including  overseas  students  . . 117 

Total  . . 200 

It  is  considered  that  the  present  well  established  arrangements  are  adequate  and 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  whole 
Administrative  County. 
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Youth  Employment  Scrrice 

te  extremely  uneconomic  to  provide  specialists  of  the  same  calibre  in^each  borough 

TO.  ,o«mc  ir  0,.  „ TOpt  pp.™  .0  ,hp  «,™„;  £“  h", 


enviro.nmental  health 

County  Council  do  not  at  the  present  stage  desire  to  comment  upon  the 

whose  ms^n^bdi^^leTa^ 

’’“*'’'"8  places;  disinfestation  of  premises  and 
articles  public  conveniences:  regulation  of  buildings  and  sanitation  of  build 

Imd;  pr'miser"""®^  drainage  of 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  and 
Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

to°“L:ct:“‘^Thl"  ^ ^ agreerurwhicj!’:^^" 

to  be  satisfactory.  There  is  also  a concurrent  jurisdiction  as  between  the  local 

is  thTleSilm-'^  L"  '^'^rcourses,  ditches  and  ponds  insofa^ 

• s the  legislation  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  river  pollution  also  apples  to  them. 

Section  161  of  the  Essex  County  Council  Act,  1952.  transferred  to  district  councils 
the  powers  of  the  County  CouncU  under  Sections  16,  17  and  18  of  Part  III  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  .Act,  1933.  These  powers  relate  to  L pVotection  and 
improvement  of  streams,  prevention  of  flooding  and  clearing  of  strrams  It  has 
mce  not  been  necessary  for  the  County  Council  to  exercise®  its  powerunde 
Land  Drainage  Acts  in  the  area  concerned. 

The  tidal  River  Thames  presents  a special  problem,  being  very  polluted  on  the 

thiitollf  ■ ' and  it  is  felt  that  the  arrangements  for„tLg 

this  pollution  require  to  be  greatly  strengthened.  ^ 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

12  Under  Section  198  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  Borough  and  District 
Councils  have  power  to  provide  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms  and  to  make 
charges  for  their  use.  Under  Section  24(1)  of  the  Coroners  (Amendment)  Ac?,  me! 
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a Coroner  has  theright  to  order  the  removal  of  a body  to  a mortuary  provided  within 
his  jurisdiction  and  this  right  extends  to  bodies  removed  from  outside  the  area  of  the 
Council  providing  the  building.  This  tends  to  create  the  situation  that  a progressive 
Council  which  exercises  this  power  and  provides  a mortuary  has  brought  to  that 
mortuary,  on  the  Coroner’s  order,  bodies  from  the  areas  of  Councils  which  have  not 
provided  mortuaries  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  definition  in  Section  198  as  to 
who  may  be  charged  for  the  reception  of  such  bodies,  the  providing  authority  may  in 
effect  be  providing  a building  to  serve  its  own  area  and  (in  part)  other  areas.  It  is 
suggested  that  consideration  might  be  given  to  the  desirability  of  express  power 
being  conferred  on  the  providing  authority  to  make  a charge  upon  another  borough 
or  district  council  from  the  area  of  which  a dead  body  is  removed  to  the  mortuary 
on  a Coroner’s  order  if  the  circumstances  are  that  the  latter  council  has  not  provided 
a mortuary  to  serve  its  own  area. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

13.  The  collection  of  refuse  is  a matter  for  county  district  councils  and  does  not 
call  for  any  particular  observations  apart  from  those  which  arise  from  the  sometimes 
peculiar  configuration  of  district  boundaries.  The  disposal  of  refuse  is,  however,  a 
more  dUEcult  matter. 

About  one  million  tons  of  refuse  are  disposed  of  in  Essex  each  year  from  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Whilst  a large  part  of  this 
refuse  is  brought  into  the  area  of  authorities  outside  Greater  London,  considerable 
quantities  are  brought  to  dumps  on  the  Thames-side  in  the  Hornchurch  Urban 
District. 

The  authorities  under  review,  with  the  exception  of  Romford,  Hornchurch  and 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  are  likely  to  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
places  for  the  disposal  of  their  refuse,  and  a situation  has  already  arisen  as  a result 
of  which  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Ilford  are  disposing  of  refuse  in  the  Hornchurch/ 
Thurrock  area  under  a scheme  in  the  formulation  of  which  the  County  Council  took 
part.  It  is  felt  to  be  highly  probable  that  within  the  foreseeable  future  it  will  be 
necessary  for  Barking  to  dispose  of  refuse  in  this  area  also.  For  some  years  Romford 
has  deposited  refuse  in  Hornchurch  and,  it  is  understood,  is  now  considering  disposing 
of  refuse  in  Brentwood.  Wanstead  and  Woodford  has  recently  had  to  commence  the 
disposal  of  refuse  in  Thurrock,  and  Chingford  has  disposed  of  part  of  its  waste  in 
the  Harlow  area.  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Dagenham  and  Chigwell  may  eventually  be 
faced  with  the  same  kind  of  difficulties. 

Further  difficulties  arise  because  considerable  quantities  of  trade  waste  materials 
are  brought  to  Essex  or  moved  from  one  district  for  deposit  in  another.  As  a result 
whilst  there  are  a considerable  number  of  tips  which  are  now  controlled  on  a uniform 
basis  by  the  Essex  County  Council  in  accordance  with  the  Essex  County  Council 
Act,  1933,  there  are  others  which,  depending  upon  circumstances,  are  subjected  to 
little  or  no  control  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  supervision  of  the  dumps  controlled  under  the  Essex  County  Council  Act, 
1933,  has  been  very  successful.  The  work  of  supervision  is  undertaken  by  trained 
and  experienced  officers  of  the  Council  and  not  only  are  vast  nuisances  abated  but  it 
has  resulted  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  laud  and  derelict  mineral  workings.  This 
work  and  that  of  dealing  with  planning  applications  for  the  establishment  of  refuse 
tips  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  County  Council  is  also  the  planning  authority. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

14.  The  position  in  one  area  of  the  County  only  calls  for  comment.  The  existing 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  from  Dagenham,  Romford,  the  western 
parts  of  Hornchurch,  and  the  western  parts  of  Brentwood,  are  not  satisfactory  and 
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the  position  has  caused  concern  since  well  before  the  late  war.  The  four  authorities 
advised  that  a joint  sewage  disposal  scheme  should  be  formulated 
Md  the  Mmister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  approved  this  in  principle! 
the  Authorities,  however,  have  not  yet  reached  agreement,  despite  the  fact  that  such 
a scheme  is  felt  to  be  essential,  and  also  despite  the  fact  that  the  County  Council 
has  assisted  them  by  engaging  the  services  of  consultants. 


Atmospheric  Pollution. 

15  Each  county  district  council  is  responsible  for  the  measurement  of  atmospheric 
pollution  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  clean  air  legislation.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  co-ordinated  measurement  of  atmospheric  pollution  through- 
out  the  County  the  County  Council  has  provided  laboratory  facilities  on  a cost 
essential  that  action  to  measure  and  prevent  atmospheric  pollution 
should  co-ordinated  on  a wide  scale  throughout  the  Greater  London  area  of  Essex. 
Means  for  securing  this  co-ordination  should  be  considered. 


Food  and  Food  Inspection. 

16.  The  supervision  of  food  from  a health  point  of  view  is  carried  out  by  all  the 
county  district  councils  in  the  area  under  review,  ail  of  them  being  Food  and  Drugs 
Authonties  excepting  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  Each  local  authority  has  appointed 
Its  own  public  analyst  for  food  and  drugs  purposes— in  each  instance  Messrs 
Hemard  Dyer  and  Partners. 

County  Council  provides  a supplementary  laboratory  service  free  of  charge 
for  the  examination  of  samples  of  food,  milk,  ice-cream,  water  and  sewage  in  the 
areas  named. 

The  County  Council  exercises  a general  responsibility  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
tuberculous,  etc.,  milk  in  the  County  by  the  cany^ing  out  of  planned  programmes  of 
milk  sampling  by  its  own  officers  and  by  making  available  to  local  authorities  the 
facilities  of  the  County  Council’s  free  laboratory  service.  The  County  Council  is 
also  responsible  in  all  those  parts  of  the  County  for  which  it  is  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Milk  Specified  Areas  Orders  which  require  the 
sale  of  designated  milks  only.  This  presents  no  difficulty. 

Milk  Supply. 

17.  The  County  Counch’s  arrangements  in  connection  with  laboratory  facilities  play 
no  small  part  m ensuring  the  purity  of  the  milk  supply  in  the  area  under  review  and 
tom  part  of  the  action  taken  by  the  County  Council  under  Section  31  and  the  Sixth 
Schedule  to  the  Food  and  Drags  Act,  1955.  The  milk  suppUed  in  the  area  is  almost 
entirely  pasteumed  or  sterilized,  a small  proportion  being  from  tuberculin  tested 
herds , the  milk  is  sampled  frequently  and  the  milk  bottles,  chums  and  dairy  equipment 
are  kept  under  constant  review’.  All  milk  supplied  to  schools  is  kept  under  particularly 
close  supervision. 

Laboratory  Service. 

18.  As  has  been  noted  previously,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  196 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  County  Council  provides  a supplementary 
I^oratory  service  which  is  available  to  every  County  district  in  the  County.  During 
^57,  2,107  samples  were  submitted  by  county  district  councils  which  cost  the  County 
Council  £2,380  over  the  whole  county. 

Massage  Establishments. 

19.  The  inspection  of  massage  establishments  within  the  County  is  carried  out  under 
Part  IV  of  the  Essex  County  Council  Act,  1933,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
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generally  enforced  within  the  County  by  the  County  Council  but  the  Borough 
Councils  of  Barking,  Ilford  and  Leyton  carry  out  delegated  functions  on  its  behalf. 
The  Borough  Council  of  Leyton  has  bye-laws  setting  out  the  minimum  requirements 
in  respect  of  such  establishments. 

Agencies  for  the  Supply  of  Nurses. 

20.  The  functions  of  the  County  Council  relating  to  the  licensing  and  inspection 
of  agencies  for  the  supply  of  nurses  under  the  Nurses  Agencies  Act,  1957  have  been 
delegated  to  the  Borough  Councils  of  Barking,  Ilford  and  Walthamstow.  There  are 
two  such  agencies  in  the  County;  one  is  in  the  area  under  review. 

Registration  of  Nursing  Homes. 

21.  Under  Sections  187  to  195  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  there  are  35  nursing 
homes  registered  in  the  Administrative  County,  twelve  of  them  being  situated  in  the 
area  under  review.  The  County  Council’s  responsibilities  have  been  delegated  to 
the  Borough  Councils  of  Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow. 

Action  in  Default. 

22.  Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  Sections  321  to  323  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1 936,  the  County  Council  maintains  a constant  supervision  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  County  affecting  or  likely  to  affect  the  public  health  of  the  community. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

23.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Council  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
appropriation,  taking  on  lease  and  holding  of  lands  as  open  spaces  under  the  following 
enactments  are  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  the  County  Planning  Committee,  except 
as  to  financial  matters  and  the  provision  of  school  playing  fields  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Local  Education  Authority: 

The  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

The  London  and  Home  Counties  (Green  Belt)  Act,  1938. 

The  Essex  County  Council  Acts,  1933  and  1952. 

The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts. 

The  duty  of  considering  applications  for  grants  of  financial  assistance  by  the 
County  Council  towards  expenditure  or  losses  incurred  by  other  local  authorities 
(including  Parish  Councils)  in  the  provision  of  local  open  spaces,  either  as  new 
proposals  or  in  the  course  of  redevelopment  of  areas  of  bad  lay-out  or  obsolete 
development,  is  delegated  to  the  County  Planning  Committee.  Such  grants  are  made 
under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  and/or  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Acts  as  appropriate. 

The  management  of  lands  held  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  for  Green  Belt 
and  open  space  purposes,  insofar  as  parts  of  such  lands  have  not  been  expressly 
delated  to  be  open  to  the  public,  is  vested  in  the  County  Smallholdings  Committee 
with  a view  to  their  maintenance  in  effective  agricultural  production. 

The  acquisition,  laying  out  and  maintenance  of  local  open  spaces  for  public 
use  within  the  Commission’s  area  of  review  is  undertaken  mainly  by  the  county 
district  councils  under  powers  conferred  directly  upon  them  by  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  and  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  together 
with  certain  Local  Acts. 

Under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1947  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee secures,  by  way  of  allocating  in  the  County  Development  Plan,  the  reservation 
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of  land  for  green  belts,  for  public  and  private  open  spaces  and  for  school  playing 
fields  as  requisite  to  meet  the  requirements  for  additional  local  and  regional  open 
space.  In  this  connection  the  County  Planning  Committee  has  a broad  and  onerous 
responsibility  for  securing  the  implementation  of  the  open  space  standards  recom- 
mended for  Greater  London  in  particular;  of  making  provision,  so  far  as  is 
temtorially  practicable  from  time  to  time,  for  dealing  with  open  space  deficiencies 
which  cannot  be  met  within  the  boundary  of  any  particular  countv  district;  and  by 
exercising  planning  control  over  development  by  public  authority  or  private  enter- 
pnse,  of  resisting  encroachment  upon  existing  and  proposed  open  spaces  by  other 
forms  of  development. 

■pie  Report  of  the  Survey  accompanying  the  Metropohtan  Essex  Town  Map 
(reiatmg  to  the  whole  of  the  Essex  sector  of  the  Commission’s  review  area,  except 
the  major  part  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.)  recorded  that  at  June  1949  there 
was  an  estimated  net  deficiency,  relative  to  the  adopted  standard  of  7 ires  of  open 
space  (excluding  school  playing  fields)  per  1.000  of  the  resident  population  at  that 
date,  of  some  2 400  acres  of  public  playing  fields  and  some  900  acres  of  private 
playing  fields  (other  than  school  playing  fields).  After  allowing  for  the  allocation  of 
and  for  additional  open  space  and  the  changes  in  resident  population  expected  to 
Uke  place  dunng  the  20  year  period  covered  by  the  first  County  Development  Plan 
It  was  estimped  that  the  net  deficiency  of  public  playing  fields  in  the  areas  of  the 
10  county  districts  (excluding  Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.)  would  have  fallen  only 
to  some  1,600  acres  by  1971;  and  the  net  deficiency  of  private  playing  fields  would 
still  te  approximately  900  acres.  The  making  good  of  these  deficiencies  calls  for 
co-ordination  of  demands  upon  the  fringe  areas  of  the  Green  Belt  adjoining  the 
built-up  Y«a  of  London,  where  these  demands  require  to  be  balanced  against  corres- 
ponding  deficiencies  that  exist  within  Inner  London  and  the  maintenance  ofaericul- 
tural  production  m the  Green  Belt.  The  deficiency  is  incapable  of  local  solution 
within  the  individual  districts  of  most  of  the  authorities  except  by  transfer  of 
population  from  some  of  them  on  a greater  scale  than  hitherto  contemplated  The 
incidence  of  open  space  deficiency  varies  widely  as  between  the  congested  inner 
Meas  adjoining  the  County  of  London  and  the  more  open  areas  on  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  Review  Area.  “ 


Within  the  Essex  portion  of  the  Commission’s  review  area,  the  City  of  London 
Corporadon  holds  large  tracts  of  land  (upwards  of  5.000  acres  in  extent)  mainly 
afforested,  under  the  Epping  Forest  Act  of  1882.  Open  portions  of  this  land,  as  at 
Wanstrad  Flats,  have  been  laid  out  for  organised  games  and  are  shared  by  clubs  from 
Inner  London  and  from  Metropolitan  Essex. 


The  London  County  Council  hold,  within  the  Commission’s  Area,  Hainault 
Forat,  some  790  acres  in  extent,  of  which  some  300  acres  have  been  laid  out  as  a 
pubhc  golf  course. 


The  Forests  as  a whole  are  widely  used  and  enjoyed  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  London;  but  owing  to  their  physical  character  and  levels  and  usage  as  regional 
open  spaces,  they  cannot  he  made  to  meet  the  aggregate  deficiencies  of  public  and 
pnvate  playing  fields  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Outside  the  main  built-up  areas  of  London  the  Essex  County  Council,  acting  in 
conjunrtion  with  the  London  County  Council  has  purchased,  under  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  (Green  Belt)  Act,  1938,  large  areas  now  forming  part  of  the  Metro- 
pohtan Green  Belt  reservation  in  the  County  of  Essex  Development  Plan  Some 
2,460  acres  of  this  land  purchased  for  the  Green  Belt  lie  within  the  Essex  portion  of  the 
pmmission’s  area  of  review,  and  a further  2,790  acres  closely  adjoin  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  review  area.  These  lands  are  enjoyed  as  open  country  by  London  as 
a whole  and  by  people  living  within  the  Metropolitan  Essex  area  in  particular. 
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As  previously  stated  the  Essex  County  Council  has  also  acquired  as  education 
authority  large  areas  for  organised  camps  and  recreation  at  North  Ockendon,  Danbury 
Park  and  East  Mersea;  these  facilities  are  widely  used  by  people  from  the  London 
area  of  Essex. 

The  Essex  County  Council  also  contributes  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  National 
Trust  in  maintaining  as  public  open  spaces  Hatfield  Forest,  Danbury  Common  and 
Lingwood  Common;  these  are  extensively  used  as  regional  open  spaces,  largely  by 
people  from  the  London  Area. 


HOUSING 

24.  This  is  almost  exclusively  a function  of  County  District  Councils. 

The  County  Council  has  not  exercised  its  discretionary  powers  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  or  under  Sections  4 and  5 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to 
make  advances  to  assist  persons  to  acquire,  re-condition  or  convert  houses  or  to 
guarantee  house  purchase  advances  by  building  societies.  The  County  Council  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  need  for  the  operation  of  these  provisions  in  the  County 
which,  however,  it  considers  are  functions  clearly  related  to  those  of  local  housing 
authorities  and  should,  therefore,  be  operated  by  the  county  district  councils. 

Following  the  receipt  of  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  circular 
42/54,  the  County  Council  convened  a conference  of  representatives  of  all  councils 
of  county  districts  in  the  County  and  of  the  County  Council  at  which,  in  fact,  39 
of  the  43  local  authorities  were  represented.  At  this  conference  it  was  decided  that 
the  Borough  and  District  Councils  not  already  doing  so  should  consider  operating 
the  provisions  of  not  only  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  but  also  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1949.  One  intention  of  the  conference  was  to  endeavour  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions  throughout  the  County 
and  recommendations  and  observations  to  this  end  were  made  by  the  conference 
for  consideration  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  County. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

25.  As  local  health  authority  for  the  administrative  County  under  Section  19  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  County  Council  has,  in  conformity  with 
Part  n of  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Act,  appointed  a Health  Committee  to  which 
is  delegated  the  Council’s  powers  and  duties  in  taking  part  in  the  promotion  of  a 
comprehensive  health  service  designed  to  secure  improvement  in  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  people  of  the  County  and  the  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  illness,  for  which  matters  the  Minister  of  Health  is  responsible  under  Section  1 of 
the  Act.  Proposals  under  Section  20  of  the  Act  have  been  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by  the  Minister. 

As  local  education  authority,  the  County  Council  is  required  to  establish  a 
School  Health  Service,  and  is  responsible,  under  Section  48  of  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  for,  inter  alia,  medical  inspection  of  children  attending  school  and  the  provision 
of  free  medical  treatment  for  these  pupils. 

The  County  Council  has  divers  other  functions  discharged  through  its  Health 
Committee  affecting  the  health  of  the  community,  and  a list  of  the  statutory  powers 
and  duties  concerned  is  attached  (Appendix  B(l)). 

Composition  of  Health  Committee. 

26.  The  Health  Committee’s  membership  is  as  follows: 

Thirty-seven  members  of  the  County  Council;  three  other  persons,  specially 
qualified  in  Health  matters,  appointed  by  the  County  Council;  sixteen  other  members 
nominated  as  follows: 

One  from  each  of  the  County  Health  Committee’s  eleven  health  area  sub- 
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committees;  one  each  from  the  North-East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital 
Board,  the  Executive  Council  for  Essex  and  the  Local  Medical  Committee;  and 
two  from  approved  voluntary  organisations. 

The  Health  Committee  meets  seven  times  a year. 


Decentralisation  of  .Administration. 

27.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Ministry  of  Health  Circular  118/47,  of  the 
10th  July,  1947,  the  County  Council  has  brought  into  operation  a scheme  of 
decentralisation  of  administration  by  which  the  administrative  County  is  divided  into 
eleven  health  areas,  each  with  a health  area  sub-committee.  The  area  boundaries  in 
all  cases  are  co-terminous  with  those  of  the  divisional  executives  for  education, 
whose  functions  include  those  relating  to  the  school  health  service. 

This  was  felt  to  be  desirable  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  and  facility 
of  administration. 

All  County  District  Councils  have  accepted  the  Scheme. 

Of  the  eleven  areas,  eight  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the  area  under  review 
by  the  Royal  Commission.  They  are  as  follows; 


No. 

Area 

Constituent  County 
Districts 

Acreage 

Population 
1948  1957 

4 

South  Essex 

Brentwood  U.; 

78,589 

204,730 

263,930 

5 

Forest 

Homdmrch  U.; 
Thurrock  U. 
Cfaingford  B-; 

62,978 

175,037 

238,990 

6 

Romford 

Wanstead  & 

Woodford  B.; 

Chigwell  U.; 

Epping  U.; 

Harlow  U.; 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.; 
Epping  & Ongar  R. 

(western  part) 

Romford  B. 

9,342 

72,610 

111,800 

1 

Barking 

Barking  B. 

3,877 

78,890 

75,070 

8 

Dagenham 

Dagenham  B. 

6,554 

111,500 

114,400 

9 

Ilford 

Ilford  B. 

8,425 

183,400 

179,600 

10 

Leyton 

Leyton  B. 

2,594 

106,100 

99,670 

11 

Walthamstow 

Walthamstow  B. 

4,342 

122,700 

115,300 

Health  Area  Sub-Committees. 

Composition  and  Meetings. 

With  three  exceptions,  each  health  area  sub-committee  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee has  29  members  appointed  as  follows; 

By  the  Health  Committee,  seven  members  of  the  County  Council,  at  least 
one  of  whom  is  nominated  by  the  Education  Committee,  and  seven  other 


persons  representing  the  following  interests: 

Hospital  Management  Committee  or  Committees . . . . 1 

Executive  Council  for  Essex . . . . i 

Local  Medical  Committee 1 

Voluntary  Organisations  4 


The  constituent  County  District  Councils  nominate  15  or  16,  according  to 
total  membership  of  individual  suh<ommittees. 

The  area  sub-committees  normally  meet  seven  times  a year  in  accord  witlt^he 
Health  Committee’s  programme  of  meetings. 
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Functions. 

The  sub-committees’ functions  are  detailed  in  “Arrangements  for  Decentralisa- 
tion of  Local  Health  Functions,  1948”  (Revised  1954),  a copy  of  which  is  set 
out  in  Appendix  B(2). 

In  brief,  subject  to  directions  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  County  Council 
and  to  certain  limitations  and  conditions,  the  functions  include  the  day  to  day 
administration  of  services  provided  under  Sections  21  to  26  inclusive,  and  Sections 
28  and  29,  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and,  as  an  ancillary,  the 
management  of  premises  and  land  and  of  financial  arrangements  including  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  estimates  of  income  and  expenditure.  The  sub- 
committees assess  and  recover  charges;  institute  legal  proceedings;  keep  records 
and  furnish  returns.  Within  approved  establishments  they  engage,  control  and 
terminate  the  appointments  of  all  except  senior  staff.  In  all  but  one  area  appoint- 
ments of  staff  receiving  salaries  not  exceeding  £1,000  a year  are  dealt  with  by  staff 
sub-committees. 


Central  Administration  of  certain  Services. 

28.  Certain  services  and  functions  of  the  Health  Committee  have  not  been  decentra- 
lised, and,  where  appropriate,  ad  hoc  sub-committees  have  been  set  up  centrally; 
their  composition  including  a number  of  members,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
County  Council,  representing  health  area  sub-committees  and  other  interests. 

The  main  matters  wholly  retained  are: 

(1)  The  Ambulance  Service  (Section  27  of  the  Act  of  1946). 

(2)  The  Mental  Health  Service  (Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890— 
1930;  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913 — 1938;  Section  51  of  the  Act  of  1946, 
and  the  functions  of  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care,  under  Section 
28  of  the  1946  Act,  insofar  as  these  relate  to  Mental  Health). 

(3)  Training  of  nurses  and  midwives  in  the  County  Council’s  Training  Homes, 
and  management  of  those  homes. 

(4)  The  appointment  of  certain  medical,  dental,  nursing  and  medical  auxiliary 
staff. 

(5)  The  administration  of  funds,  investments,  and  securities  handed  over  to 
the  County  Council  by  the  former  Essex  County  Nursing  Association  and 
District  Nursing  Associations. 

Central  Administration. 

29.  Subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Health  Committee,  the  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  who  is  also  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer,  is  responsible  to  the 
County  Council  for  the  organisation  and  operation  of  all  the  health  services  provided 
by  the  Council. 

In  this  he  is  assisted  in  the  Central  Office  of  his  department  by  a medical  staff 
of  five  (Deputy  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  four  Senior  Medical  Officers, 
each  of  whom  specialises  in  at  least  one  particular  aspect  of  the  services)  and  four- 
teen other  whole-time  professional  or  technical  officers  as  set  ont  below: 

Chief  Dental  Officer;  Superintendent  Nursing  Officer;  County  Ambulance 
Officer;  two  Assistant  County  Ambulance  Officers;  Health  Education  Organiser; 
Domestic  Help  Organiser;  Supervising  Duly  Authorised  Officer  and  Petitioning 
Officer;  Assistant  Duly  Authorised  Officer  and  Petitioning  Officer;  Statistician; 
County  Health  Inspector;  two  Assistant  County  Health  Inspectors;  Sampling 
Officer. 
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Area  Administration. 

30.  The  day  to  day  administration  and  operation  of  the  services  delegated  to  the 
Health  Area  Sub-Committee  is,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  sub-committees, 
in  charge  of  an  Area  Medical  Officer  for  each  area,  who,  in  the  interests  of  complete 
co-ordination  of  services,  in  every  instance  also  holds  the  post  of  Divisional  School 
Medical  Officer  as  well  as  that  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  at  least  one  of  the 
county  districts  comprising  the  area.  The  three  posts  in  each  case  together  con- 
stitute a whole-time  mixed  appointment,  the  allocation  of  time  to  each  post  being 
agreed  as  between  the  County  Council  and  the  district  council  concerned  upon  a 
percentage  basis  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

There  is  an  establishment  in  respect  of  medical,  dental,  nursing  and  other  staff 
which  is  kept  under  constant  review  and  varied  from  time  to  time  as  necessary. 

In  the  six  health  areas  co-terminous  with  the  Boroughs  of  Romford,  Barking, 
Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow,  the  Town  Clerks  carry  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council,  his  duties  in  relation  to  the  area  sub-committees 
as  sub-committees  of  the  County  Health  Committee;  similar  part-time  County  Council 
appointments,  relating  to  finance  and  care  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  are  held 
by  the  Borough  Treasurers  and  Borough  Engineers  or  Education  Architects  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  organisation  described  above  with  its  wide  degree  of  decentralisation  gives 
to  local  members  and  officers  an  extensive  control  of  local  services. 

People  living  within  the  administrative  County  are  free  to  use  the  services 
available  in  all  health  areas  and  are  not  restricted  to  those  of  the  area  within  which 
they  live. 

Outline  of  Personal  Health  Services. 

31.  In  fulfilment  of  an  undertaking  given  when  the  National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  came  into  operation  the  County  Council  has  maintained  throughout  the 
County  services  previously  provided  both  by  itself  and  other  authorities  insofar  as 
those  services  are  now  its  responsibility  and  has  continued  to  develop  them. 

The  following  are  the  health  services  provided  by  the  local  health  authority. 

(a)  Health  Centres.  (Section  2\  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946.J 

Restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  have  seriously  hampered  the  County 
Council’s  programme  for  the  provision  of  health  centres.  Only  two  have  so  far 
been  built,  and  one  of  those,  at  Harold  Hill,  Romford,  in  use  since  July,  1954,  is 
within  the  review  area.  This  centre  serves  the  population  of  the  London  County 
Council’s  Harold  Hill  Estate  at  Romford. 

Certain  clinics  which  it  is  hoped  to  provide  in  the  review  area  during  the 
next  year  or  two  will  be  so  designed  that,  if  and  when  the  need  arises  the  Govern- 
ment approvals  are  received,  they  may  be  converted  into  health  centres.  Of  these 
there  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  two  in  each  of  the  following  county  districts:  Ilford, 
Dagenham,  Barking,  Walthamstow  and  Hornchurch,  and  one  in  Chigwell  Urban 
District. 

ib)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children  (Section  22  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946^.  School  Health  Service  (Section  48  of  the  Education  Act, 
1944). 

The  organisation  of  the  Health  Department,  both  centrally  and  in  the  areas, 
ensures  that  the  services  provided  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  and  the 
School  Health  Service,  are  dealt  with  by  the  same  staff  as  a unified  service,  and 
continuity  of  supervision  is  also  ensured  by  the  fact  that  the  County  Council’s 
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medical,  dental  and  nursing  staflf,  in  the  main,  undertake  combined  duties  in 
connection  with  both  services.  Close  liaison  is  also  maintained  with  the  Children  s 
Officer,  and  the  staff  of  her  department. 

Clinics. 

The  provision  of  ad  hoc  clinic  premises  throughout  the  whole  County  to 
replace  premises  which  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  has  been  hampered  by  financial 
restrictions:  nevertheless,  those  in  use  in  the  review  area  for  welfare  climes,  ante 
and  post-natal  clinics,  women’s  welfare  clinics,  relaxation  classes,  dental  clinics, 
minor  ailment  clinics,  and  many  kinds  of  specialist  clinics,  compare  favourably 
with  those  elsewhere  in  the  County. 

The  clinic  service  has  been  developed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  a large  proportion  of  the  clinic  sessions  are  in  the  review  area. 

Normally  clinics  are  staffed  by  medical  officers,  nurses  and  midwives,  employed 
by  the  County  Council  and  under  the  control  of  the  area  sub-committees,  but 
within  the  review  area  there  are  certain  variants. 

In  Ilford  home-confinement  cases  receive  ante-natal  care  from  private  medical 
practitioners  and  from  midwives  employed  by  the  County  Council  in  the  health 
area,  and  their  post-natal  examinations  are  carried  out  by  the  private  practitioners 
whereas,  by  arrangement  with  the  hospital  authorities,  hospital  confinement  cases 
receive  ante-natal  and  post-natal  attention  from  the  County  Council’s  medical  staff 
at  clinics,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  are  held  at  the  Ilford  Maternity  Hospital. 

In  Barking,  Dagenham  and  Ilford,  specialist  ante-natal  sessions  are  carried 
out  by  senior  hospital  medical  officers. 

School  Health  Service. 

A comprehensive  school  health  service  is  provided  at  the  larger  clinic  premises 
in  the  review  area,  where  treatment  is  given  for  minor  ailments  and  dental  defects. 
Children  are  also  immunised  against  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough,  vaccinated 
against  smallpox  and  poliomyelitis  and  with  B.C.G.,  and  given  ultra-violet  light 
treatment,  speech  therapy  aand  child  guidance. 

School  children  are  medically  inspected  regularly  and  those  requiring  treat- 
ment visited  in  their  homes  with  a view  to  advising  their  parents. 

All  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  ascertainment  and  education  of  handicapped 
pupils  are  available,  and  open-air  schools  are  provided. 

The  Unmarried  mother  and  her  Child. 

The  County  Council  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Chelmsford  Diocesan 
Moral  Welfare  Association  to  ensure  that  every  effort  is  made  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  unmarried  mothers  and  to  care  for  their  children.  The  Asso- 
ciation, whose  officers  give  much  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  advice  to  a large 
number  of  girls  and  women  every  year,  maintains  five  shelters  in  the  County 
(two  of  which  are  situated  in  the  area  under  review)  and  also  a Maternity  Home 
for  veiy  young  girls  in  the  rural  area  of  the  County.  In  some  cases  the  children 
are  placed  in  the  care  of  foster  parents  by  the  Children’s  Department. 

Day  Nursery  Service. 

In  1948,  26  day  nurseries  provided  1,263  places  in  the  area  under  review. 
Since  then,  however,  the  demand  has  fallen;  a number  of  nurseries  have  been 
closed,  and  in  the  area  there  remain  766  places  in  15  nurseries,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  placed  in  priority  categories 
including  sole  wage  earners,  widows,  widowers,  parents  separated,  divorced  or 
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deserted,  unmarried  mothers,  those  whose  circumstances  are  effected  by  illness  or 
emergency  and  certain  people  recommended  for  medical  and  socio-economic 
reasons. 

Dental  Service. 

The  facilities  for  dental  inspection  and  treatment  are  shared  between  the 
two  services  which  are  being  dealt  with  under  this  heading.  They  are  restricted 
only  by  the  national  shortage  of  professionally  qualified  staff  as  a consequence  of 
which  it  has  been  a practical  impossibility  to  provide  anything  like  the  service 
which  it  is  desirable  to  provide.  At  the  present  time  the  equivalent  of  40.09 
qualified  dental  ofiicers  are  employed  (the  establishment  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  94  such  officers)  the  equivalent  of  23  being  employed  in  the  area  under 
review. 

Two  dental  laboratories  for  the  production  of  dentures  and  appliances 
function  in  the  County,  one  in  Barking  and  the  other  in  Walthamstow,  both  of 
which  are  approved  for  the  purpose  of  training  apprentice  technicians.  In 
connection  with  these  laboratories  generally  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
lower  turnover  limit  at  which  they  become  uneconomical;  a large  authority  hke 
Essex  has  ample  work  to  keep  two  laboratories  (and,  in  all  probability,  a third)  at 
maximum  efficiency,  but  the  question  of  whether  smaller  units  of  administration 
would  be  economical  is  a matter  of  doubt. 

The  work  of  the  laboratories  is  supplemented  by  the  allocation  of  work  to 
private  dental  mechanics  to  the  profession. 

The  present  Administrative  County  as  a unit  for  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
dental  service  for  mothers  and  children,  enables  available  resources  to  be  pooled 
for  the  benefit  of  migratory  populations,  makes  general  supervision  an  economic 
proposition,  and  facilitates  the  recruitment  of  such  personnel  as  is  available. 

Welfare  Foods. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  welfare  foods  (a  service  which  was 
transferred  from  local  food  offices  to  the  County  Coimcil  in  1954)  distribution  is 
carried  out  from  450  centres,  including  chemists’  shops  and  some  manned  by 
voluntary  workers,  160  of  which  are  situated  in  the  area  under  review. 

Child  Guidance. 

The  child  guidance  service  is  completely  integrated  throughout  the  County 
and  although  the  arrangements  for  individual  clinic  sessions  are  under  the  control 
of  the  appropriate  Divisional  Executive,  catchment  areas  disregard  the  boundaries 
of  County  District  Councils.  In  the  area  under  review  there  is  a clinic  at  Ilford 
serving  the  Boroughs  of  Ilford  and  Barking;  at  Romford  serving  the  Boroughs  of 
Romford  and  Dagenham,  and  at  Walthamstow  serving  the  Boroughs  of  Waltham- 
stow and  Leyton  and  the  Forest  Educational  Division. 

Audiometry. 

Surveys  to  measure  the  hearing  acuity  of  school  children  are  carried  out 
throughout  the  County  by  a centrally  appointed  audiometrician.  Eight  surveys 
have,  in  the  past,  been  conducted  in  the  area  under  review. 

(c)  Midwifery  Service  (Section  23  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 J. 

(Midwives  Act,  1951); 

The  County  Councifs  objective  is  to  provide  in  the  review  area  as  m all  the 
urban  areas  one  midwife  per  66  domiciliary  births  a year.  In  the  year  1957,  67 
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full-time  midwives  and  185  nurses  doing  both  midwifery  and  home  nursing  were 
employed  in  the  County,  and  106  pupil  midwives  received  part  of  their  training 
under  County  Council  arrangements.  The  question  of  midwife  training  is  dealt 
with  below.  In  the  area  under  review  77  midwives  attended  4,382  births. 

Supervision  of  midwives  under  the  1951  Act  is  decentralised. 

(d)  Health  Visiting  (Section  24  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946;. 

The  County  Council  intends  ultimately  to  employ  one  health  visitor  to  every 
4,000  population,  but  shortage  of  suitably  qualified  staff  has  slowed  recruitment 
although  the  Council’s  sponsoring  of  training  at  the  South  East  Essex  Technical 
College,  Dagenham,  has  proved  a useful  recruiting  factor  which  might  well  be 
affected  by  any  major  local  government  re-organisation.  In  the  County  as  a whole 
the  numbers  employed  have  Increased  from  184  in  1948  to  approximately  280 
full-time  health  visitors,  tuberculosis  visitors  and  school  nurses  in  1957,  and  of 
these  approximately  160  (one  to  6,000)  are  in  the  area  under  review. 

(e)  Home  Nursing  Service  (Section  25  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946J. 

The  County  Council  proposes  to  employ  one  home  nurse  for  every  5,000 

population  throughout  the  County  but,  here  again,  the  national  shortage  of 
qualified  nurses  makes  itself  felt.  However,  from  a figure  of  137  whole-time 
district  nurses  in  1948,  the  County  Council  has  expanded  the  service  to  the 
equivalent  of  a total  of  299,  of  whom  114  are  whole-time  nurses  and  185  are 
nurses  who  are  part-time  midwives.  In  the  area  under  review  the  numbers  employed 
are  as  follows: 

Whole-time  Part-time 

Home  Nurses..  ..  ..  ..  ..  •.  106  30 

Home  Nurse  Midwives  . . . . . . . . 27  1 

The  County  Council  has  made  arrangements  and  continued  others,  in 
operation  before  1948,  for  the  training  of  nurses  and  midwives  in  training  homes. 

Within  the  review  area  are  the  County  Council’s  Lady  Rayleigh  Training 
Home  at  Leytonstone  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  type  in  the  country; 
others  at  Dagenham  and  Walthamstow  and  four  small  ones  at  Barking,  Dagenham, 
Ilford  and  Walthamstow.  The  only  County  Council  home  outside  the  review  area 
is  a small  one  at  Colchester. 

Training  of  midwives  is  integrated  with  that  of  the  nurses  and  because  of  the 
specialised  arrangements  which  the  training  schemes  involve,  control  of  the  service 
has  in  the  main  been  retained  centrally  by  the  Health  Committee. 

The  training  schemes  are  valuable  for  recruiting  home  nurses  and  midwives  to 
the  County  service.  The  focal  point  of  the  schemes  lies  in  the  review  area,  and  any 
alteration  of  local  government  areas  might  very  well  disrupt  the  organisation. 


(/)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  ( Section  26  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946). 

In  the  review  area,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  County,  the  following  are  performed: 

(i)  Vaccination  against  smallpox. 

(ii)  Immunisation  against  diphtheria. 

(iii)  Immunisation  against  whooping  cough,  introduced  generally  since  1953, 
though  in  some  areas  continued  from  before  194!  as  a service  already 
in  operation, 

(iv)  Vaccination  against  poliomyelitis. 
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Bacillus  Calmette-Guerin  vaccination  is  dealt  with  below. 

Inoculations  are  performed  both  by  general  medical  practitioners  in  their  own 
surgeries  and  by  the  County  Council’s  medical  staff  at  health  service  clinics. 


(g)  Prevention  of  Illness^  Care  and  After-care  ( Section  28  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946J. 

The  County  Council  provides  a multiplicity  of  services  under  this  heading. 
Those  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  are  compulsory  (Ministry  of  Health 
Circular  118/47  of  the  10th  July,  1947)  whereas  those  dealing  with  other  types 
of  illness  (illness  generally)  are  provided  under  permissive  powers. 


(i)  Provision  for  the  Tuberculous. 

(1)  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Visitors  visit  patients  in  their  own  homes  and 
attend  hospital  chest  clinics,  thus  providing  a close  Unk  between  diagnostic 
and  curative  work  and  the  preventive  and  care  measures.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  ensuring  that,  when  necessary,  contacts  of  the  tuberculous 
attend  chest  clinics. 

(2)  The  County  Council  makes  annual  grants  to  17  voluntary  tuberculosis  care 
associations,  of  which  the  following  operate  in  the  review  area : 

Barking  Dagenham 

Ilford  Leyton,  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford 

Romford  and  Hornchurch  Forest 

The  associations  perform  a number  of  functions,  some  of  which  statutory 
authorities  are  not  empowered  to  carry  out. 

(3)  On  request  sectional  open  air  shelters  are  supplied  by  the  County  Council 
on  loan,  free  of  charge,  but  the  demand  for  these  in  the  area  under  review 
is  now  small. 

(4)  Chest  physicians  employed  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  who  also  are 
employed  part-time  by  the  County  Council  carry  out  B.C.G.  Vaccinations 
upon  child  contacts  and  the  County  Council’s  medical  staff  vaccinate  school 
children  in  The  13  year  old  group. 

Of  a total  of  11,368  vaccinations  carried  out  in  the  County  in  1957,  7,416 
were  in  the  review  area. 

(5)  The  County  Council  has  a centrally  administered  arrangement  with  a 
voluntary  body  for  the  supply  of  books  to  the  tuberculous  to  avoid  in 
certain  cases,  the  use  of  library  books. 

(6)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  chest  physicians  patients  are  provided  free  of 
charge  with  periods  of  rehabilitation  and  training  at  the  village  settlements 
established  for  this  purpose,  and  occupational  therapy  in  the  home  is  also 
provided,  there  being  two  full-time  occupational  therapists  engaged  in  the 
review  area,  each  of  whom  is  allocated  to  three  health  areas.  They  are 
fully  occupied. 

(7)  Also  upon  the  recommendation  of  chest  physicians,  one  pint  of  free  miik 
per  day  is  provided  and  in  December,  1957,  917  patients  in  the  review  area 
wwe  receiving  this. 
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(ii)  Other  Illnesses. 

Facilities  for  dealing  with  other  illnesses  and  illness  generally  include: 

(1)  Provision  of  two  or  three  weeks  convalescence  at  a charge  not  exceeding 
three  guineas  per  week,  this  amount  being  abated  in  cases  of  hardship. 

Of  694  people  who  enjoyed  this  facility  in  1957,  516  lived  in  the  review 
area. 

(2)  The  provision  on  loan,  free  of  charge,  to  patients  nursed  at  home,  of  sick 
room  equipment,  wheel  chairs,  crutches,  etc.  The  larger  articles  are  dealt 
with  centrally;  the  smaller,  by  the  health  areas.  In  December,  1957,  of 
4,037  articles  on  loan,  2,421  were  in  the  review  area. 

(3)  Health  visitors  regularly  visit  old  people  in  their  homes  to  advise  them 
on  health  matters.  In  Dagenham  there  is  an  experimental  old  people’s 
clinic  where  advice  is  given  upon  medical  and  social  problems. 

(4)  Chiropody  services  provided  by  some  district  councils  before  1948  are 
continued,  but  national  policy  has  prevented  an  extension  of  these  services. 
Nevertheless  the  County  Council  has  certain  funds  from  which  grants  to 
voluntary  associations  are  made  for  this  purpose. 

(5)  In  co-operation  with  medical  practitioners,  health  visitors  call  upon  and 
advise  epileptics,  approximately  every  six  months. 

(A)  Domestic  Help  Service  (Section  29  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 J. 

The  domestic  help  service  has  been  very  considerably  developed  since  the 
introduction  of  the  National  Health  Service.  In  1957  the  number  of  hours  of  help 
provided  was  1,823,305,  of  which  946,951  hours  were  provided  in  the  review  area. 

A training  course  for  domestic  helps  centrally  organised  is  held  from  time 
to  time,  this  being  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  proper  running 
of  the  service.  It  is  felt  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  sufficient  helps  to 
receive  such  training  without  disrupting  the  service  if  smaller  units  of  local 
government  were  involved. 

A limited  night  attendance  service  for  sick  people  is  available  and  this  operates 
in  the  review  area. 

(i)  The  Ambulance  Service  (Section  27  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946J. 

The  service  which  is  centrally  administered  operates  under  two  Divisional 
Controls:  No.  I Control  at  the  newly  erected  Ilford  Ambulance  Station  covering 
the  Boroughs  of  Barking,  Chingford,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford,  Wan- 
stead  and  Woodford,  and  Walthamstow  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chigwell  and 
Hornchurch.  No.  H Divisional  Control,  operating  from  Chelmsford,  serves  the 
remainder  of  the  County  including  a small  part  of  the  review  area. 

The  Divisional  Controls  are  equipped  with  two-way  radio  and  are  manned 
24  hours  a day,  thus  keeping  in  communication  with  the  ambulance  vehicles 
equipped  with  two-way  sets.  The  two  Controls  have  direct  line  telephone  inter- 
communication and,  so  far  as  No.  II  Division  is  concerned,  direct  lines  to  all 
ambulance  stations. 

Emergency  (999)  calls  are  passed  direct  to  the  Controls  from  which  the 
nearest  ambulance  is  directed  by  radio  to  the  scene  of  the  incident. 

Each  Control  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  planning  of  its  ambulance 
journeys,  including  out-county  journeys  and  those  carried  out  by  road  and  rail 
and  for  dealing  with  emergency  calls. 

There  are,  at  present,  27  directly  provided  ambulance  stations  and  four  others 
operating  on  an  agency  basis.  Of  the  former  eight  are  in  No.  I Division  but  it  is. 
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intended  to  reduce  this  number  to  five  main  stations,  two  of  which  have  already 
been  built;  one  at  Dagenham,  known  as  the  Barking/Dagenham  Station,  and  the 
one  at  Ilford  already  mentioned.  The  siting  of  new  stations  is  not  influenced  by 
the  boundaries  of  county  districts,  but  is  decided  by  the  needs  of  the  Divisions  as  a 
whole. 

Of  the  122  ambulances  and  82  sitting  case  vehicles,  60  of  the  former,  and 
40  of  the  latter  operate  in  Division  L Twenty-six  ambulances  and  1 1 sitting  case 
vehicles  are  held  in  reserve  for  use  in  either  division. 

In  addition  some  of  the  hospital  car  service  cars  provided  by  the  British 
Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  St.  John  are  attached  to  selected  ambulance  stations 
and  are  under  the  direct  operational  control  of  the  ambulance  service. 

The  County  Council  co-operates  with  neighbouring  local  health  authorities  in 
day-to-day  work  and  in  order  to  supplement  ambulance  services  should  the  need 
arise.  It  also  has  similar  arrangements  with  voluntary  bodies  and  business  con- 
cerns which  have  their  own  ambulances. 

In  1956,  632,775  patients  were  carried  by  the  service  as  a whole,  the  total 
road  mileage  being  4,337,453,  and  in  Division  I the  figures  for  that  year  were; 

Patients 372,464 

Road  Mileage  . . . . 1,747,346 

The  County  Council  has  an  ambulance  service  major  disaster  procedure,  the 
service  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  police,  hospitals,  the  fire  service, 
the  civU  defence  service  and  other  organisations. 

The  procedure  has  twice  been  put  into  operation;  during  the  East  Coast 
floods  in  1953,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dagenham  railway  accident  earlier 
this  year.  On  both  occasions  the  procedure  worked  extremely  well;  in  the  latter 
case,  in  dense  fog. 


Mental  Health  Services 

32.  Very  briefly  the  County  Council’s  mental  health  service  functions  are: 
(Under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913-38). 

To  ascertain,  and  provide  suitable  supenusion  for  mental  defectives  and  to  secure, 
where  necessary,  that  they  are  cared  for  in  institutions  or  placed  under  guardian- 
ship, including  making  provision  for  guardianship. 

The  County  Council  has  also  to  provide  suitable  training  or  occupation  for  defec- 
tives under  super\'ision  or  guardianship. 

(Under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890—1930). 

To  provide  for  the  services  of  authorised  ofiicers  to  take  initial  proceedings  for 
securing  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness. 

(Under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Section  28). 

Council  has  the  power  and,  to  the  extent  that  the  Minister  of  Health  may 
direct,  the  duty,  to  arrange  for  the  care  and  after-care  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  mentally  ill  or  mentally  defective. 

The  following  staff  are  employed.  Two  medical  officers  (one  whole-time  and 
one  part-time),  part  of  whose  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  ascertainment  of  mental 
defectives.  Under  a supervising  duly  authorised  officer  and  an  assistant  supervising 
duly  authorised  officer,  who  both  act  as  petitioning  officers,  there  are  24  authorised 
officers  who  cover  the  whole  County.  There  are  also  a psychiatric  social  worker 
and  a mental  welfare  visitor  and  a total  of  55  whole-time  and  29  part-time  personnel 
who  staff  the  County  Council’s  eleven  occupation  centres. 

C 
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Detailed  information  as  to  the  allocation  and  availability  of  the  authorised 
officers  is  in  the  possession  of  medical  practitioners,  the  police  and  clerks  to  the 
justices.  The  officers  are  available  day  and  night,  and  to  ensure  that  they  may  be 
readily  contacted  and  answer  calls  immediately,  they  are  provided  with  telephones 
and  transport. 

For  the  convenient  and  efficient  operation  of  the  service,  the  County  is  divided 
into  seven  areas,  three  of  which  are  in  the  review  area. 

Each  area  has  a sub-office  from  which  the  authorised  officers  carry  out  their  work 
during  normal  office  hours. 

Prior  to  1948  there  was  a well  established  service  for  mental  defectives,  and  since 
then  the  County  Council  has  developed  it  considerably,  not  only  in  the  provision 
of  a continuous  day  and  night  service  for  the  mentally  ill,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  also  in  the  provision  of  community 
care  for  the  mentally  defective  which  includes,  supervision  of  defectives  and  the 
furnishing  of  necessary  reports  upon  them,  the  after  care  of  patients  discharged  from 
mental  hospitals  and  from  the  forces  (on  psychiatric  grounds).  A considerable 
amount  of  assistance  is  given  in  finding  employment  and  in  domestic  and  other 
problems. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  patients  to  attend  social  clubs  and  a rehabilitation 
centre  conducted  by  voluntary  organisations,  and  they  are,  when  necessary,  provided 
with  recuperative  convalescence. 

The  County  Council  has  eleven  occupation  centres  for  the  training  and  occupa- 
tion of  mental  defectives,  and  it  is  expected  that  two  more  will  be  provided  shortly. 
Of  the  existing  centres  seven,  with  a total  accommodation  of  507,  are  in  the  review 
area. 

As  far  as  possible  pupils  are  afforded  the  same  facilities  as  normal  school 
children.  Mid-day  meals  are  supplied  through  the  school  meals  service,  and  free 
milk  is  available  to  all  pupils  under  16  years  of  age. 

Visiting' medical  officers  regularly  carry  out  medical  examinations  and  transport 
is  provided^to  take  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  centres. 

The  Coimty  Council  makes  arrangements  with  the  appropriate  hospital 
boards  for  long  term  institutional  care  of  patients  and,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
arranges  for  short  term  care  of  mental  defectives. 

The  details  of  patients  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  in  the  review  area  in 
1957  are: 


Under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913-38. 
Under  statutory  supervision 

779 

Under  voluntary  supervision 

837 

Under  guardianship 

53 

On  licence 

24 

Under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts, 

1890-1930. 

Admissions 

574 

After-care 

29 

There  is  a grave  and  persistent  shortage  of  institutional  accommodation  and 
consequently  the  hospital  boards  have  waiting  lists  which  for  the  whole  County 
totalled  245  on  31st  May,  1958.  Of  these  108  were  resident  in  the  review  area. 

A comprehensive  picture  of  the  requirements  of  the  County  as  a whole  and 
an  accurate  assessment  of  priorities  which  the  waiting  lists  necessitate  is  provided 
through  a central  co-ordinating  machinery.  The  service  is  a highly  specialised  one 
for  which  field  and  administrative  staff  cannot  be  trained  quickly.  The  dispersal  of 
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the  existing  trained  professional  and  administrative  staff  which  any  measure  of 
decentralisation  would  necessitate,  would  it  is  felt  seriously  impair  the  service. 
Moreover  decentralisation  would,  without  a doubt,  entail  duplication  of  appointments 
to  a considerable  extent. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 
Statutory  Duties. 

33.  The  duties  of  the  County  Council  for  the  provision  of  welfare  services  under 
the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who,  by  reason  of 
age,  infirmity  or  other  circumstances,  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  not  other- 
wise available  to  them  (Section  21(l)(a)). 

(2)  The  provision  of  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent 
need  of  it  in  circumstances  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  foreseen  or  in 
such  other  circumstances  as  the  Authority  may  in  any  particular  case  determine 
(Section  21(l)(b)). 

(3)  The  making  of  arrangements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  persons  who  are 
blind,  deaf  or  dumb  and  other  persons  who  are  substantially  and  permanently 
handicapped  by  illness,  injury,  congenital  deformity  or  such  other  disabilities  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  (Section  29). 

(4)  The  registration  of  homes  for  disabled  persons  and  old  persons  (Section  37) 
and  of  charities  for  disabled  persons  (Section  41)  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  temporary  protection  of  movable  property  (Section  48). 

Present  arrangements  for  discharge  of  these  functions. 

Provision  of  Residential  Accommodation. 

34.  (a)  (1)  The  County  Council  has  established  a Welfare  Committee  which  is 
responsible  for  disch^ging  the  Council’s  duty  to  provide  residential  accommoda- 
tion in  accordance  with  a scheme  made  in  1948  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

(2)  The  Committee’s  executive  work  is  carried  out  through  the  County  Welfare 
Department  situated  in  Chelmsford  and  five  Area  Offices,  of  which  two  are 
situated  in  the  area  under  review  by  the  Royal  Commission.  These  two  offices 
are  at  Wanstead  and  Romford. 

The  county  district  council  areas  covered  by  these  two  Area  Welfare  Offices 
are  as  follows; 

Forest  Area  (Wanstead)  . . . . Chingford  Borough 

Leyton  Borough 
Walthamstow  Borough 
Wanstead  & Woodford  Borough 
Chigwell  Urban 
Epping  Urban 
Harlow  Urban 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban 
Epping  & Ongar  Rural  (part) 

South  Essex  Area  (Romford)  . . Barking  Borough 

Dagenham  Borough 
Ilford  Borough 
Romford  Borough 
Hornchurch  Urban 
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(3)  The  provision  of  residential  accommodation  is  dealt  with  by  the  Central 
Department  but  the  day  to  day  administration  of  homes  and  hostels,  when 
established,  is  dealt  with  by  the  area  cleric  in  charge  of  the  area  in  which  the  home 
is  situated.  This  accommodation  has  been  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
County  as  a whole  but,  because  of  the  necessity  to  acquire  and  adapt  premises 
wherever  suitable  property  has  become  available,  the  accommodation  at  present 
provided  in  Metropolitan  Essex  falls  far  short  of  the  local  requirement.  In 
consequence  a considerable  number  of  people  from  the  review  area  are  accom- 
modated in  hostels  in  the  other  parts  of  the  County.  Every  eflFort  is  made  to  see 
that  these  old  people  are  accommodated  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  if 
possible  near  to  their  own  localities  or  in  a similar  environment.  The  attached 
schedule  shows  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  available  in  hostels  and  mixed 
institutional  properties  in  the  county  districts  in  the  area  under  review. 

(4)  Arrangements  have  been  made  under  Section  26  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948  for  the  accommodation,  at  the  expense  of  the  County  Council,  of  some 
residents  in  homes  administered  by  voluntary  organisations.  These  homes  cater 
mainly  for  persons  in  need  of  specialised  care,  such  as  epileptics,  cripples,  spastics, 
blind  persons  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  a number  of  normal  old  people  are  also 
cared  for  in  this  way. 

(5)  Applications  for  accommodation  under  Section  21  of  the  Act  are  dealt  with 
through  the  Welfare  Department’s  local  officers  who  are  in  close  contact  with 
government  and  other  local  authority  departments  concerned  with  social  welfare, 
with  voluntary  organisations  and  the  medical  and  hospital  services  provided  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Act, 

(6)  The  total  number  of  persons  at  present  being  provided  with  accommodation 
under  Section  21(l)(a)  is  2,183  and,  of  these,  979  were  admitted  from  the  county 
district  areas  covered  by  the  Royal  Commission’s  enquiries.  The  attached  sum- 
mary shows  the  distribution  of  these  cases  between  the  areas  concerned. 

(7)  To  assist  and  encourage  old  people  to  continue  leading  independent  lives  for 
as  long  as  possible,  both  in  their  interests  and  also  to  reduce  the  demand  for  the 
Welfare  Committee’s  residential  accommodation,  the  Welfare  Committee  has 
undertaken  to  make  grants  to  Housing  Authorities  to  meet  the  cost  of  welfare 
amenities  provided  in  connection  with  housing  schemes  specially  designed  for  old 
people.  For  the  same  reasons  the  Welfare  Committee  makes  substantial  grants  to 
voluntary  organisations  providing  social  and  recreational  facilities  for  old  people. 


Provision  of  Temporary  Accommodation. 

(b)  (1)  Similar  arrangements  to  those  set  out  above  in  paragraphs  (1)  to  (3)  and  (5) 
exist  for  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation. 

(2)  Three  temporary  accommodation  units  have,  at  present,  been  provided  by 
the  Welfare  Committee  with  a total  accommodation  for  approximately  75  families. 
Two  of  these  units,  providing  for  approximately  65  families,  are  situated  within 
the  review  area, 

(3)  The  number  of  persons  at  present  being  provided  with  temporary  accom- 
modation who  originated  from  districts  included  in  the  review  area  is  shown  in 
the  attached  schedule. 

(4)  Separate  arrangements  have  been  made  for  accommodating  persons  rendered 
homeless  by  emergencies  such  as  floodmg  or  &e.  Premises  have  been  earmarked 
for  use  as  Rest  Centres  when  required  for  this  purpose  and  voluntary  organisations 
have  undertaken  to  staff  these  Centres.  Supplies  of  bedding  and  equipment  are 
held  in  central  stores. 

The  present  arrangement  under  which  the  County  Council,  as  Welfare 
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Authority,  is  required  to  provide  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  rendered 
homeless  in  circumstances  other  than  emergencies  such  as  flooding,  is  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory. 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  need  for  temporary  accommodation  has  arisen  in 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  unforeseen  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  21(I)(b)  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the  Council  has  felt 
compelled,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  to  provide  accommodation  for  families  who 
have  been  rendered  homeless  for  reasons  such  as  non-payment  of  rent.  In  other 
cases  persons  have  been  found  to  be  in  need  of  temporary  accommodation  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  no  claim  for  inclusion  in  any  housing  authority’s 
housing  list.  This  has  occurred  in  this  County  when  families  have  arrived  at  the 
ports  on  repatriation  or  to  join  members  of  their  family  who  have  recently  taken 
up  employment  but  have  no  adequate  accommodation, 

As  the  Welfare  Authority  has  no  resources  for  the  permanent  housing  of 
such  persons,  it  has  inevitably  resulted  in  families  remaining  for  extended  periods 
in  accommodation  intended  for  temporary  occupation. 

In  some  instances  families  have  remained  in  temporary  accommodation  for 
as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years. 


Arrangements  for  Promoting  Welfare  Services  for  Persons  who  are  Blind, 
Partially-sighted,  Deaf  or  Dumb  and  Other  Persons  Substantially  and  Permanently 
Handicapped. 

(c)  The  Welfare  Committee  is  responsible,  in  accordance  with  three  schemes 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  for  these  services  which  are  controlled  centrally 
from  the  County  Welfare  Department. 

(1)  Welfare  Services  for  Blind  and  Partially-sighted  Persons. 

(i)  Welfare  services  provided  for  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes  include 
visiting,  teaching  of  Braille  and  handicrafts,  the  provision  of  embossed  literature, 
visits  to  holiday  and  rehabilitation  homes,  and  facilities  for  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

(ii)  To  assist  in  the  provision  of  these  services  the  Welfare  Committee  employs 
twenty-two  Home  Teachers  and  two  Assistant  Home  Teachers.  Of  these, 
twelve  are  employed  in  the  review  area. 

(iu)  The  boundaries  of  the  Home  Teachers’  areas  are  not  always  conterminous 
with  county  district  boundaries,  and  Home  Teachers’  case  loads  in  the  Metro- 
politan Area  vary  from  153  to  293  blind  persons. 

(iv)  Under  a Home  Workers  Scheme  blind  persons  are  enabled  to  carry  on 
some  remunerative  occupations  in  their  own  homes  and  they  receive  supple- 
mentation to  their  earnings.  This  Scheme  is  operated  under  an  agency  arrange- 
ment with  the  Royal  London  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  there  are  23  blind 
persons  so  employed  in  the  review  area. 

(v)  Sheltered  employment  in  workshops  provided  by  voluntary  organisations 
is  made  available  for  15  blind  persons  from  the  review  area,  and  these  blind 
persons  have  their  earnings  augmented  in  accordance  with  approved  scales. 

(vi)  The  Welfare  Committee  employs  a Placement  Officer  to  find  employment 
for  blind  persons  in  open  industry,  generally  after  special  training  from  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  schemes. 

(yii)  The  Welf^e  Committee  contributes  to  the  funds  of  the  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  provides  or  sponsors  many  activities  of  value  to  blind 
persons. 
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(viii)  The  number  of  registered  blind,  partially-sighted  and  defective-sighted 
persons  in  each  county  district  in  the  review  area  is  shown  in  the  attached 
schedule. 


(2)  Welfare  Services  for  Deaf  or  Dumb. 

The  Welfare  Committee’s  responsibilities  for  welfare  services  for  the  deaf  or 
dumb  are  provided  through  agency  arrangements  with  the  following  voluntary 
organisations,  who  receive  grants  towards  the  cost  of  their  services: 

The  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Essex  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

The  Middlesex  and  Surrey  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  (Walthamstow 
Group). 


(3)  Welfare  Services  for  other  Persons  Substantially  and  Permanently  Hnnrtiropryrt. 

(i)  The  Welfare  Committee’s  services  for  persons  substantially  and  per- 
maneritly  handicapped  are  provided  in  accordance  with  a scheme  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  in  1953,  and  are  only  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 

(ii)  The  Welfare  Committee  provides  directly  for: 

(a)  the  issue  of  equipment  on  loan  to  physically  handicapped  persons  living 
in  their  own  homes; 

(b)  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  structural  alterations  required  to  assist 
physically  handicapped  persons  in  their  own  homes;  and 

(c)  grants  towards  holidays  for  physically  handicapped  persons. 

(hi)  The  Welfare  Committee  also  makes  a grant  to  cover  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Essex  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  PhysicaUy  Handi- 
capped and.  through  this  organisation,  makes  substantial  grants  to  local  organi- 
sations and  clubs  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

(iy)  Diversional  handicrafts  for  physically  handicapped  persons  are  provided 
through  the  services  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  who  receive  a grant 
towards  the  cost  of  the  central  organisation  they  have  set  up  for  this  purpose. 


Other  Miscellaneous  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  194S. 


(d)  (1)  The  Welfare  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  registration  and  super- 
vision of  homes  for  disabled  and  old  persons  under  Section  37  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act.  Applications  for  registrations  are  considered  in  the  light  of  reports 
from  the  County  Welfare  Officer  who  arranges  for  the  routine  supervision  of 
registered  homes  through  his  local  Area  Clerks. 


C)  The  registration  of  charities  for  disabled  persons  is  dealt  with  by  the  Welfare 
Coimnittee,  and  the  register  relating  to  these  charities  is  maintained  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  County  Council. 

(3)  The  temporary  protection  of  movable  property  of  persons  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals or  residential  accommodation  is  arranged  by  the  County  Treasurer’s 
Department,  where  it  appears  to  the  Council  that  there  is  a danger  of  loss  or 
damage  to  the  property  during  the  temporary  or  permanent  inability  of  the 
persons  to  safeguard  their  own  property. 
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Information  about  Welfare  Services. 

(e)  Other  social  workers,  family  doctors  and  religious  organisations,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  have  been  kept  informed  about  the  welfare  services  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  provided  by  the  County  Welfare  Committee. 
This  has  been  done  through  the  medium  of  official  publications,  such  as  the  County 
Services  Guide,  by  representation  on  County  and  local  voluntary  committees 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  elderly  or  handicapped  persons,  and  by  talks  by 
members  of  the  Department’s  staff  to  organisations  such  as  W.V.S.,  Towns- 
women’s Guilds  and  Women’s  Institutes.  Information  services  have  also  been 
provided  at  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons. 

A brochure  on  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Department  between  1948  and  1957 
has  been  prepared  and  given  a wide  circulation  throughout  the  County.  An 
appendix  to  the  brochure  giving  details  of  the  authorities  or  bodies  to  whom 
application  should  be  made  for  social  services,  has  been^reproduced  in  leaflet  form 
for  wider  distribution  to  the  public. 
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CARE  OF  CHILDREN 


35.  The  County  Council  has  established  a Children’s  Cominittee  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  39  of  the  Children  Act,  1948.  This  Committee  carries 
out  the  County  Council’s  functions  under  the  above  Act,  the  Children  and  Young 
Persons  Act,  1933,  Parts  III  and  IV,  the  Child  Life  Protection  provisions  of  Part  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  the  Adoption  Act,  1950.  Under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Committee  the  Children’s  Officer  is  responsible  for  the  organisation 
and  operation  of  the  Children’s  Department. 

The  care  of  children  functions  are  carried  out  centrally,  there  being  no  delegation 
to  area  sub-committees,  and  strictly  speaking  no  area  administration,  though  certain 
local  offices  are  provided  for  the  use  of  field  staff  and  for  the  convenience  of  members 
of  the  public  needing  help  or  advice.  Correspondence  is  carried  out  centrally,  and 
records  are  based  at  the  central  office,  though  the  Child  Care  Officers,  who  are  the 
field  workers  of  the  department,  carry  with  them  as  necessary  records  relating  to  cases 
with  which  they  are  dealing. 

The  local  offices  provided  in  the  review  area  are: 


Place 

Dagenham. 

Walthamstow'. 

Leyton. 

Romford. 

Chingford. 


Area  Served  by  Child  Care  Ojficers 
Using  the  Office 

Dagenham,  Barking,  and  part  of  Ilford. 
Walthamstow,  Leyton,  and  part  of  Ilford. 
Leyton,  and  part  of  Ilford. 

Romford  (including  Harold  Hill). 

Barkingside  (part  of  Ilford). 

Chingford,  Wanstead,  Waltham  Holy  Cross  and 
Woodford. 


Reception  of  Children  into  Care  etc. 

36.  Applications  for  the  reception  of  children  into  care,  whetlier  received  centrally 
or  at  local  offices,  are  investigated  by  the  Child  Care  Officers,  of  whom  there  are  at 
present^  thirty-one  in  the  county,  and  twelve,  two  men  and  ten  women,  working  in 
the  review  area.  Each  Child  Care  Officer  has  a defined  area  of  work,  and  in  some 
cases  these  are  co-terminous  w'ith  local  authority  areas. 

The  ten  women  officers  are  allocated  as  follows: 

1.  Barking  and  part  of  Ilford. 

2.  Dagenham  (except  the  Hainault  area.) 

3.  Chingford,  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross. 

4.  Leyton  and  part  of  Ilford. 

5.  Walthamstow. 

6.  Chigwell  and  part  of  Ilford. 

The  remaining  four  divide  between  them;  Romford.  Hornchurch,  and  the 
Hainault  and  Barkingside  areas  of  Dagenham  and  Ilford.  The  Child  Care 
Officers  for  Hornchurch  and  ChigweU  work  from  their  own  homes  and  do  not 
use  local  offices. 

i^wo  men  Child  Care  Officers  deal  with  the  supervision  and  welfare  of  the 
older  boys  for  whom  the  County  Council  is  responsible.  One  officer  is  employed 
m Dagenham.  Romford,  Hornchurch,  and  a part  of  the  county  outside  the  review 
area;  the  other  covers  the  remainder  of  the  review  area. 

The  officers  in  neighbouring  areas  cover  one  another’s  work  during  absences 
on  sick  leave,  and  annual  leave,  and  for  this  and  certain  other  reasons  there  always 
^ certain  amount  of  interchange  between  neighbouring  areas.  All  Child 
Care  Officers  are  in  daily  touch  with  the  central  office  and  visit  it  at  least  once  a week. 
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Boarding  out  of  Children. 

37.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  and  this  entails 
careful  selection  of  foster  homes  in  order  to  find  the  most  suitable  home  for  each 
child.  The  foster  home  must  be  one  in  which  the  child’s  personality  and  tempera- 
ment are  acceptable,  where  his  abilities  will  have  full  opportunity  for  development, 
where  he  will  be  brought  up  in  the  religious  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
where  difficulties  of  behaviour  resulting  from  unhappy  experiences  in  the  past  will 
be  tolerated  and  helped.  The  circumstances  of  his  own  family  may  add  to  the 
problem,  where,  for  example,  there  is  need  to  place  two  or  more  children  of  a family 
together,  or  where  there  is  a risk  of  interference  by  irresponsible  or  undesirable 
relatives.  Handicapped  children  are  particularly  difficult  to  place,  but  often  need 
even  more  than  others  the  individual  attention  which  can  only  be  provided  by  this 
form  of  care. 

A wide  field  of  choice  is  essential  in  order  that  boarding  out  may  have  the 
maximum  chance  of  success,  and  a large  county  provides  the  best  opportunity  for 
this.  If  the  work  were  organised  in  smaller  areas  it  might  often  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  find  suitable  homes,  to  place  children  outside  the  area  in  which  they  were 
known,  while  removals  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  foster  parents  would  also  be  more 
likely  to  take  the  family  outside  the  area.  This  would  necessitate  either  transferring 
the  work  of  supervision  to  another  authority,  or  arranging  for  staff  of  the  original 
authority  to  visit  in  the  new  area.  It  is  clearly  uneconomical  to  have  trained  staff, 
who  are  in  very  short  supply,  visiting  in  districts  already  covered  by  the  staff  of 
another  authority;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  hand  children  over 
to  be  supervised  by  another  authority,  which  knows  nothing  about  them,  immediately 
they  move. 


Residential  Care  for  Children. 

38.  Of  the  twenty-three  children’s  homes,  four  residential  nurseries  and  one  hostel 
for  working  girls,  provided  by  the  County  Council,  eight  of  the  homes  and  the  girls’ 
hostel  are  in  the  review  area. 

The  children’s  homes  and  nurseries  are  not  earmarked  individually  for  children 
from  any  part  of  the  coimty,  but  various  different  factors  influence  the  choice  of  a 
home  for  each  particular  child.  Consideration  is.  of  course,  given  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  generally  desirable  that  parents  should  be  able  to  visit  their  children  frequently 
and  easily.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  that  the  child 
should  not  be  very  near  his  own  home,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  cliildren  are  not 
taken  further  away  than  is  necessary.  When  a family  of  several  children  is  taken 
into  care,  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  home  in  which  they  can  be 
accommodated  together  is  a long  way  from  their  own  home.  In  such  a case  it  is 
usually  better  to  avoid  separating  the  children  even  though  this  may  entail  longer 
journeys  for  visiting  parents.  For  a child  with  particular  problems  it  is  nesecsary, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  select  a home  where  the  staff  have  the  qualities  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  particular  problem  involved. 

One  of  the  homes  in  the  review  area  is  for  children  needing  short-term  care 
and  this  and  the  girls  hostel  serve  the  whole  county.  A reception  home  for  children 
needing  a period  of  special  observation,  which  is  outside  the  review  area,  also  serves 
the  whole  county,  as  do  the  four  residential  nurseries.  All  the  homes  and  nurseries 
provided  by  the  County  Council  are  visited  regularly  by  members  of  the  Committee 
and  by  the  supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor  of  homes,  on  the  Children’s  Officer’s 
staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1958,  sixty-four  children  in  the  care  of  the  County 
Council  were  accommodated  in  the  residential  nurseries.  Twenty-one  of  these 
children  came  from  the  review  area,  and  were  placed  as  follows : ten  were  in 
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Chelmsford  nursery;  five  at  Harlow;  five  at  Ardleigh,  near  Colchester;  and  one 
at  Clacton-on-Sea.  At  the  same  time,  of  363  children  in  the  children’s  homes,  163 
were  from  the  review  area.  70  of  them  were  in  homes  within  the  area,  34  in  homes 
a short  distance  outside  the  area,  namely  at  Epping  and  Basildon,  9 in  the  reception 
home  near  Chelmsford  and  50  in  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  There  were 
57  children  in  homes  within  the  review  area  who  had  come  from  outside  the  area. 


Juvenile  Courts. 

39.  The  Beacontree  and  Romford  Juvenile  Courts  serve  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
in  question.  The  only  other  court  in  the  area  is  Waltham  Abbey  (which  also 
covers  the  Borough  of  Chingford).  All  these  courts  use  the  two  County  remand 
homes,  Newport  House,  Great  Baddow,  near  Chelmsford,  for  girls,  and  Boyles  Court, 
Great  Warley,  Brentwood,  for  boys.  These  remand  homes  are  also  used  by  a 
number  of  other  authorities.  One  member  of  the  Children’s  Department,  with  long 
experience  of  juvenile  court  work,  attends  all  sessions  of  the  Romford  Court,  which 
sits  weekly,  and  the  Beacontree  Court,  which  sits  twice  a week.  The  Waltham 
Abbey  Juvenile  Court  has  comparatively  few  cases  to  deal  with,  and  is  attended  when 
necessary  by  one  of  the  Child  Care  Officers  working  in  the  areas  which  it  covers. 


Adoption  and  Child  Life  Protection  work. 

40.  Child  Care  Officers  are  responsible  for  supervision  of  children  in  their  areas 
under  Child  Life  Protection  provisions  and  the  provisions  of  the  Adoption  Act, 
1950.  They  are  also  appointed  by  the  Romford  Court  to  act  as  guardian  ad  litem 
in  all  appKcations  to  that  court  for  adoption  orders.  The  Beacontree  Court  usually 
appoints  Probation  Officers  to  do  this  work,  though  in  Walthamstow  it  is  done  by 
a member  of  the  Education  Department.  Child  Care  Officers  of  the  Children’s 
Department  also  act  as  guardians  ad  litem  in  all  applications  for  adoption  orders 
which  are  made  to  the  County  Courts,  those  serving  the  review  area  being  Ilford, 
Bow  and  Edmonton. 


Information  about  Children’s  Services. 

41 .  People  wishing  to  apply  for  children  to  be  taken  into  care,  or  to  bring  the  needs 
of  a child  or  family  to  the  notice  of  the  Children’s  Department  can  do  so  through 
the  area  offices  or  by  letter,  or  telephone,  to  the  Central  Department. 

The  County  Council  does  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  break-up  of  families 
where  it  is  in  the  families’  interest  to  do  so.  Clearly,  most  parents  can  and  do 
accept  and  carry  out  their  responsibilities  to  their  children,  and  keep  the  family 
together,  but  there  are  parents  who  now  look  after  their  children,  but  if  they  thought 
it  a simple  matter  to  do  so,  would  shed  these  responsibilities.  For  this  reason  the 
County  Council,  while  making  the  Child  Care  Service  readily  available  to  those  who 
need  it,  is  careful  not  to  publicise  it  in  such  a way  as  to  encourage  anyone  to 
endeavour  to  make  use  of  it  unnecessarily.  All  possible  steps  are  taken,  however,  to 
make  the  facilities  which  are  provided  known  to  social  workers  of  all  kinds  who  may 
be  in  touch  with  people  genuinely  needing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Information 
about  such  people  is  received  from  such  sources  as  health  visitors,  school  enquiry 
officers,  probation  officers,  family  doctors,  teachers,  housing  authorities,  voluntary 
bodies  and  members  of  the  public,  and  the  County  Council  has  found  that  all  these 
sources  of  information  enable  it  to  discharge  its  duty  effectively  and  properly. 

The  review  area  and  the  remainder  of  the  county  are  interdependent  in  providing 
the  Children’s  Service,  and  any  alteration  of  local  government  areas  would,  it  is 
contended,  inevitably  mean  the  disruption  of  a well  organised  service,  and  duplication 
of  accommodation  and  staff — particularly  in  the  higher  posts. 
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Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

42.  The  County  Council’s  functions  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
Regulation  Act,  1948,  are  decentralised  to  Health  Area  Sub-Committees.  At  the 
31st  December,  1957,  there  were  registered  in  the  area  under  review  17  nurseries 
with  a total  accommodation  for  339  children,  and  20  child  minders  caring  for  a total 
of  106  children. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

43.  The  following  arrangements  ensure  an  overall  view  being  maintained  of  the 
position  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  throughout  the  County. 
In  addition  to  information  which  is  supplied  direct  to  each  Area  Medical  Officer 
to  enable  him  to  control  the  position  in  the  Health  Area,  detailed  and  up-to-date 
statistics  are  kept  in  the  Health  Department  at  Chelmsford.  Copies  of  all  notifica- 
tions of  infectious  disease  (and  of  food  poisoning)  are  sent  by  County  District 
Councils  to  the  County  Council  within  a few  hours  of  their  receipt  and  arrange- 
ments exist  for  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance  to  provide  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  new  claims  for  sickness  benefit  received  at  their  local  offices. 
The  latter  arrangements  enable  a watch  to  be  kept  not  only  on  increases  of  illness 
generally  in  the  community  but  on  impending  outbreaks  of  non-notifiable  epidemic 
diseases  such  as  influenza. 

The  overall  view  of  the  position  in  every  part  of  the  County  makes  it  possible 
for  all  available  resources  to  be  concentrated  immediately  where  necessary  to  control 
an  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease  or  of  food  poisoning — these  arrangements  would 
be  of  special  importance  in  the  event  of  a serious  outbreak  of  smallpox. 

The  Essex  Epidemiological  Committee,  which  was  set  up  in  1940,  meets 
periodically  to  survey  (inter  alia)  the  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  and  food 
poisoning  occurring  throughout  the  County  and  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  combat  these  diseases. 


Health  Education 

44.  The  County  Council  disseminates  propaganda  designed  to  promote  good  healtli 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  community  generally  by  arranging  lectures,  discussions, 
individual  interviews,  film  shows,  demonstrations,  and  exhibitions  and  by  distributing 
posters  and  leaflets. 

Arrangements  are  made  by  the  health  areas  with  central  help  and  advice  and 
provision  is  made  centrally  for  the  loan  of  equipment  for  exhibition  and  display 
purposes,  including  films  and  film  strips. 

There  are  also  centrally  maintained  records  of  sources  of  teaching  materials 
and  equipment. 

Central  in-training  courses  are  arranged  so  that  up-to-date  information  on  health 
education  may  be  given,  and  the  staff  carry  out  research  on  methods  and  media  and 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  health  education  programmes. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  field  of  environmental  health,  which  is  largely  under 
separate  and  smaller  administrations,  there  appear  to  be  few  background  facilities 
akin  to  those  described  above. 

|TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Present  Arrangements  in  Outline. 

45.  (a)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority  are  exercised  by 
the  County  Planning  Committee  and  its  Sub-Committees  and  by  the  County  District 
Councils  by  delegation.  These  powers  and  duties  are  of  two  kinds: 
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(i)  making  and  periodical  reviewing  of  a Development  Plan  for  their  part  of 
the  Commission’s  Area  (Part  n of  the  1947  Act)  after  survey,  leading  to  the 
allocation  of  land  for  particular  uses  and  definition  of  sites  for  specific  purposes 
and  a statement  of  broad  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Plan; 

(ii)  the  control  of  development  and  preservation  of  amenities  (Part  III  of  the 
Act  of  1947),  including,  where  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  implementation 
of  the  objects  of  the  Plan,  the  acquisition  of  land. 

(b)  The  plan-making  duties  are  exercised  by  the  County  Planning  Committee  in 
consultation  and  with  the  assistance  of  each  County  District  Council  in  respect  of 
its  own  area  and,  for  purposes  of  co-ordination  and  securing  a broader  consideration 
with  Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  comprised  of  County  and  District  Council 
elected  representatives  (see  Appendix  C(3)  for  constitution  of  Area  Sub-Committees). 
Consultation  is  also  affected  with  government  and  service  departments,  with 
statutory  undertakers  and  other  interested  bodies  and  associations. 

(c)  The  development  control  powers  and  the  preservation  of  amenities  are  to  a large 
extent  exercised  by  each  County  District  Council  in  relation  to  its  own  area,  in  accord 
with  a delegation  scheme,  last  generally  reviewed  in  1950,  and  approved  by  the 
responsible  Minister. 

Subject  to  certain  general  and  some  specific  reservations,  the  County  District 
Councils  undertake  the  granting  of  permission  for  the  carrying  out  of  development 
the  enforcement  of  planning  control,  the  administration  of  the  Control  of  Advertise! 
ment  Regulations,  and  other  steps  for  the  protection  of  local  amenities.  A copy  of  the 
form  of  delegation  agreement  now  in  use  in  the  area  concerned  is  contained  in 
Appendix  C(l)*,  and  in  Appendix  C(2)»  are  directions  issued  under  the  delegation 
agreement.  ° 

(d)  The  Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  are  also  authorised  to  deal  generally  with 
the  following  matters  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  which  are  required  to  be 
referred  to  them  by  County  District  Councils,  viz,,  the  decisions  upon  applications  on 
which  the  County  Officer’s  recommendation  is  unacceptable  to  the  County  District 
Council;  matters  of  development  control  and  its  enforcement;  the  control  of 
adveitisements  and  the  initiation  of  preservation  orders — insofar  as  these  matters  are 
not  exercisable  by  the  County  District  Council. 

(e)  Technical  work  is  undertaken  by  the  County  Planning  Department  organised  in 
a headquarters  staff  and  Area  Planning  staffs  out-stationed  in  each  of  six  Areas 
together  covering  the  whole  Administrative  County.  The  areas  concerned  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  are  South-West  Essex  Area— Barking,  Chingford  Dagenham 
Ilford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead  and  Woodford  Boroughs,  and  Chigwell 
Urban  District;  South  Essex  Area— Romford  Borough  and  Hornchurch  Urban 
District;  West  Essex  Area — Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District. 

(f)  The  administrative  expenses  are  borne  respectively  by  the  County  Council  and 
generaUy  by  each  County  District  Council  to  the  extent  arising  from  exercise  of 
delegated  functions  in  its  own  area;  compensation  arising  from  planning  control  so 
far  as  it  falls  to  be  borne  by  the  local  planning  authority  is  shared  by  agreement  in 
each  case  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  county-wide  or  mainly  local  significance  of 
the  case. 

(g)  Co-ordination  with  adjoining  local  planning  authorities  in  the  Commission’s 
Area  is  effected  in  part  by  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government,  in  part  by  consultations  between  tile  local  planning 
authorities  at  appropriate  stages  of  their  respective  Development  Plans  and  in  part  by 
day-to-day  consultations  at  officer  level.  A large  measure  of  co-ordination  of 
objectives  of  the  several  Development  Plans  has  in  practice  resulted  from  a common 
allegiance  to  the  main  principles  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  of  1944. 

* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  Minister  proposes  to  issue  a further  circular  on  delega- 
tion of  town  and  country  planning  functions  shortly.  When  this  is  received  the 
question  of  revision  of  the  existing  arrangements  will  be  considered. 


Practical  Operation  of  Present  Arrangements. 

46.  (a)  The  transfer  of  the  plan-making  duty  to  the  County  Council  enabled  a 
relatively  small  but  skilled  planning  staff  to  undertake  in  common  form  the  work 
(i)  of  completion  and  analysis  of  surveys  and  formalities  of  plan-making  and  formal 
submission  in  respect  of  a group  of  County  Districts,  with  economies  in  time  and 
expense,  and  based  on  a common  policy  of  planning  objectives;  and  (ii)  of  tendering 
techmcal  recommendations  to  the  District  Councils  dealing  with  the  day-to-day 
determination  of  development  applications  and  of  defending  those  decisions  when 
the  subject  of  appeals,  upon  the  basis  of  that  pooled  experience  and  broad  policy 
This  wide  application  of  technical  advice  provided  by  an  area-based  planning  staff 
has  also  enabled  prospective  applicants  and  their  legal  and  technical  advisers  to 
obtam  a wide  measure  of  uniformity  of  treatment  in  whatever  part  of  the  Essex 
sector  of  the  London  area  their  interests  lie. 


(b)  The  centralisation  of  the  plan-making  functions  and  of  the  technical  investiga- 
tion of  planning  applications  has  enabled  the  staff  of  individual  District  Councils  to 
cope  with  the  daily  routine  procedure  of  development  control,  of  registration  of 
decisions,  inspections  and  enforcement  action  where  requisite,  under  the  scheme  of 
i^legmion.  Local  staffs  are  also  enabled  to  prepare  and  execute  specific  projects  of 
their  District  Councils  and  draft  detailed  proposals  for  their  areas  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  plan-making  authority  and  adoption  in  revisions  of  the  County  Develop- 
ment Plan.  In  turn  the  specialised  experience  of  County  Officers,  at  area  level,  and 
centrally,  can  be  drawn  on  for  advice  upon  planning  problems  upon  enforcement  of 
planning  control  or  cases  giving  rise  to  claims  for  compensation. 

(c)  In  practice,  the  reference  of  the  more  important  classes  of  application  to  the 
^ea  Plannmg  Office  for  examination  and  advice  has  in  the  Greater  London  Area  of 
Essex,  proved  to  operate  without  giving  rise  to  acute  or  frequent  controversies 
The  records  of  apphcations  dealt  with  show  that  on  over  95%  of  applications  the 
(tecision  js  given  by  the  District  Council  concerned,  in  terms  favoured  by  them  and 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  remaining  5%  of  cases  reserved  for  determination  by 
the  County  Council,  either  because  of  excepional  importance  to  County  policy  or 
mvolymg  departures  from  the  provisions  of  the  Development  Plan,  the  ultimate 
decision  reflects  the  views  formulated  by  the  District  Council. 


The  general  concord  of  views  between  the  District  Councils,  the  Area  Plannmg 
Staff,  the  County  Council  and  the  Minister’s  broad  policy  for  London  planning  is 
reflected  m the  very  small  number  of  objections  to  the  provisions  of  the  Development 
Plan  subsequently  upheld  by  the  Minister,  on  the  report  of  the  public  enquiry  into 
such  objections;  by  the  infrequency  of  disputed  cases  requiring  the  convening  of 
Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  since  the  formation  stages  of  the  draft,  and  final 
revisions  of  the  County  Development  Plan;  and  the  generally  satisfactory  record  of 
appeals  agamst  individual  decisions  upon  planning  applications,  the  majority  of 
which  have  teen  decided  in  favour  of  the  local  plannmg  authority,  acting  through 


an  extended  exercise  of  officers’  discretionary  powers  and  without  formal 
revision  of  the  established  and  tried  scheme  of  delegation,  it  has  readily  proved 
possible  to  give  recognition  to  the  successful  record  and  experience  in  planing 
atoimstrahon  of  Di^nct  Councils  m the  London  Area  of  Essex,  by  remitting  from 
the  Area  Planning  Officer  for  local  determination  at  their  discretion  of  a large 
portion  of  applications;  leaving  for  formal  recommendation  and/or  reference  to  the 
f “"f  Committee  cases  of  technical  difficulty  or  of  special  importance,  or 
involving  departures  from  the  policy  of  the  approved  Development  Plan. 
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applications  involving  major  aspects  of  London 
fnd^fs  Lnsfrr^  re-location  of  existing  locally  established 

’ T within  London  of  industries  and  offices  and  factories  or 

considerations  of  national  and  regional  economy  and 

ffie  Ssuffig  techffica?^^^  receiving  the  appUcation  initially.  Such  investigations  and 
pLffing  siff  Sh  effectively  undertaken  by  area 

^Ln^  distrL  County  s central  speciaUst  staff,  than  by  the  individual 

(toen  Bdt  " ® pressure  for  encroachment  upon  the 

7a  ^ piecemeal  or  large  scale  development,  is  more  effectively 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

f powers  and  duties  conferred  by  the  Act  upon  the  County  Council  as 

CommSerih®  are  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  the  County  Planning 

deIega,ed^;‘&  H^^;a';:''"h^f  ^ Authority  are 

coSpjS?  undertaken  by  the  County  Planning  Committee 

(i)  carrying  out  a footpath  survey  throughout  the  County  and  publication  of 
maps  of  alleged  public  rights  of  way; 

(ii)  responding  to  objections  lodged  at  prescribed  stages  of  the  survey; 

(in)  the  undertaking  of  periodic  reviews  of  the  Footpath  Map; 

(IV)  consideration  of  proposals  formulated  by  District  Councils  for  the  closure  or 
diversion  of  specific  rights  of  way; 

(v)  aanying  out  a survey  of  areas  of  “Open  Country”  as  defined  by  the  Act 
and  the  ensurmg  of  adequate  means  of  public  access  thereto; 

(vi)  undertakmg  of  schemes  of  tree  planting  for  the  preservation  of  areas  of 

?nr  " ‘«^taent  of  derelict  land,  and  the  acquisition  of  land 

tor  either  of  those  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  Section  89  of  this  Act. 

iniStS^f*T*i  directly-conferred  powers  and  duties  in  respect  of 

ronsenrof  the°rra!  f°f  creation  of  new  footpaths,  but  the 

* County  Council  is  required  before  such  orders  can  be  submitted  for 
mmistenal  approval  District  Councils  also  have  concurrent  rights  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  County  Councils  derived  under  Section  89  of  the  Act. 

*c  footpath  survey  has  been  achieved  with  the  active 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  District  CouncUs  (and,  in  rural  areas,  of  parish 
councils)  and  voluntary  associations.  ^ 

•!?  Greater  London  area  of  Essex,  the  mainly  built-up  areas  were,  by  agree- 
a w Barking.  Chingford.  Dagenham, 

ehw’  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister 

th  Partly  excluded  from  the  survey  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  the  more 
if  f County  generally,  the  survey  and 

nffif  >■  *0  the  stage  of  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  final  or 

Definitive  Map  after  disposal  of  objections  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

Greater  London  area  of  Essex  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  securing 
the  diversion  or  closure  of  footpaths  have  been  but  sparingly  used,  in  consequence  of 
a dmective  of  the  Mmister  of  Housmg  and  Local  Government  that  the  alternative 
code  available  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  should  be 
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employed  wherever  the  need  for  a diversion  or  closure  arises  primarily  from  the 
implementation  of  a planning  permission.  In  the  more  rural  parts  of  the  County  the 
procedure  under  the  National  Parks,  etc.  Act  is  widely  and  successfully  used. 

(f)  A county-wide  review  of  areas  of  “Open  Country”  was  carried  out  pursuant  to 
Section  66  in  consultation  with  District  Councils,  and  a Review  Map  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Minister  in  1952.  In  the  event  and  on  the  facts  which  emerged,  no 
action  was  taken  to  secure  by  the  public  to  any  such  area. 

(g)  Approval  in  general  has  been  given  by  the  County  Council  for  the  putting  in 
hand  of  pilot  schemes  of  tree  planting  under  Section  89  of  the  Act.  If  successful 
further  projects  to  be  undertaken  include  a comprehensive  scheme  for  improving  the 
amenities  by  tree  planting  in  sections  of  the  Roding  Valley,  a stretch  of  Green 
Belt  penetrating  between  the  built-up  areas  of  the  Essex  fringe  of  London,  in 
conjunction  with  the  development  of  an  existing,  much  used,  footpath  system.' 

(h)  The  treatment  by  tree  planting  of  certain  sites  of  former  war-works,  now 
disused,  is  also  receiving  consideration. 


TRAFFIC 


Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

48.  District  roads  are  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  respective  County  District 
Councils. 

County  roads  are  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  in  the  urban 
districts  of  Chigwell  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Elsewhere  they  are  the  joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  County  District  Council  and  of  the  County  Council,  in  that  they  are 
“claimed”  by  the  County  District  Council.  The  effect  of  claiming  is  that,  while  the 
County  District  Council  exercise  all  highway  functions,  the  only  expense  filing  upon 
them  is  a small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  major  improvements.  The  entire  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  improvements,  is  borne  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  the  County  Council  between  them. 

Trunk  roads  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  who  delegates  functions  to 
County  District  Councils  and  to  the  County  Council.  The  scope  and  nature  of  the 
delegations  to  the  County  Council  and  to  the  respective  County  District  Council 
depends  on  the  Minister’s  assessment  of  the  position  in  each  area. 


Other  Ministry  of  Transport  Functions. 

49.  As  the  whole  area  lies  within  the  London  Traffic  Area,  the  Minister  of  Transport 
IS  responsible  for  traffic  regulation  generally,  e.g.  speed  limits,  “no  waiting”  orders 

one  way”  orders,  and  orders  permitting  parking  on  the  highway.  The  Minister 
acts  with  the  advice  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 

Miscellaneous  Counts'  District  Council  Functions. 

50.  Among  functions  exercised  by  County  District  Councils  on  all  roads  are  those 
respecting  street  lighting,  naming  streets,  numbering  houses,  road  safety  and  ’bus 
shelters;  as  well  as  providing  parking  places  off  the  highway  and  carrying  out  works 
m private  streets.  The  provision  of  pedestrian  crossings  is  also  their  responsibility 
except  on  trunk  roads  where  the  Minister  is  responsible. 


County  Administration. 

51  All  the  highway  functions  of  the  County  Council  ai-e  either  delegated  or 
referred  to  the  County  Highways  Committee.  There  are  no  area  sub-committees. 
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FINANCE  (General) 

Financial  Control. 

52.  The  powers  of  levying  a rate  and  borrowing  money  are  exercised  by  the 
Council  Itself.  The  main  instrument  of  the  Council’s  control  over  its  income  and 
expenditure  hes  in  a detailed  annual  capital  and  revenue  budget  for  each  of  the 
services  which  it  administers.  Each  Spending  Committee  is  required  to  keep  its 
level  of  expenditure  under  each  heading  within  the  amount  voted  therefor  except 
to  the  extent  of  any  supplementary  vote  approved  by  the  Council  or  virement 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee  on  its  behalf.  In  addition,  however,  each  new 
capital  project  and  other  expenditure  within  the  ambit  of  Section  86(2)  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1933,  as  amended,  ordinarily  requires  the  specific  and 
separate  approval  of  the  Council  before  it  is  incurred.  The  manner  in  which  this 
control  is  exercised  in  the  Review  Area  in  relation  to  each  of  the  specified  services 
IS  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

( a)  Education. 

Each  Divisional  Executive  submits  annually  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
statutory  schemes  estimates  of  income  and  expenditure  in  relation  to  decentralised 
education  functions.  If  any  item  of  expenditure  in  such  estimates  is  disapproved 
or  amended  the  County  Council  is  required  to  inform  the  Divisional  Executive  of 
me  reason  therefor  and  to  consider  any  representations  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Divisional  Executive.  Following  approval  of  these  estimates  a Divisional  Executive 
IS  entitled  in  relation  to  functions  delegated  to  it,  subject  to  the  general  provisions 
oi  me  statutory  scheme,  to  spend  up  to  the  level  of  the  approved  expenditure  under 
each  vote  without  any  further  reference  to  the  County  Council.  Before  incurring 
any  expenditure  in  excess  of  that  approved  a Divisional  Executive  is  required  to 
submit  and  obtain  the  approval  either  of  the  Council  to  a supplementary  estimate 
or  of  the  Finance  or  Education  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a virement. 

The  system  of  financial  control  of  centrally  administered  education  functions 
has  no  significant  feature  peculiar  thereto. 

(b)  Environmental  Health. 

Housing. 

The  system  of  financial  control  has  no  significant  feature  peculiar  to  either  of 
these  services. 

(c)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare. 

Each  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  submits  annually  a detailed  estimate  of 
mcome  and  expenditure  on  revenue  account  in  respect  of  decentralised  health 
Actions  and  after  any  modification  and  approval  of  its  estimate  the  Area  Sub- 
committee IS  authorised,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  delegation  arrange- 
ments, to  incur  expenditure  up  to  the  level  of  each  separate  head  thereof  subject 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  provisions  of  Section  86(2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act’ 
1933,  as  amended.  Before  incurring  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  that  so  approved 
an  Area  Sub-Committee  is  required  to  submit  and  obtain  the  approval  either  of  the 
Council  to  a supplementary  estimate  or  of  the  Finance  or  Health  Committee  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  a virement. 

The  systems  of  financial  control  of  the  centrally  controlled  Personal  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Welfare  Service  have  no  significant  features  peculiar  thereto. 

(d)  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

The  administrative  costs  of  County  District  Councils  undertaking  delegated 
functions  being,  with  minor  exceptions,  borne  by  the  District  Council  concerned 
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without  reimbursement  this  expenditure  lies  mainly  outside  the  purview  of  the 
County  Council.  Otherwise  the  system  of  financial  control  has  no  significant  feature 
peculiar  to  the  service. 

( e)  Traffic. 

Claiming  authorities  submit  detailed  annual  estimates  of  the  cost  of  all  work  of 
maintenance  and  minor  improvements  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  carried  out. 
After  any  modification  and  approval  of  its  estunate  a claiming  authority  is  entitled 
to  incur  expenditure,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  arrangements  under 
which  claiming  authorities  operate,  up  to  the  amount  of  each  separate  head  thereof. 
Before  incurring  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  that  approved  a claiming  authority 
is  required  to  submit  a supplementary  estimate  and  obtain  the  approval  either  of  the 
Council  thereto  or  of  the  Finance  or  Highways  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
a virement. 

Schemes  of  major  improvement  are  submitted  by  the  claiming  authorities  to  the 
County  Council,  as  and  when  they  arise,  for  the  approval  of  the  latter  body  and 
the  determination  of  its  contribution  towards  the  cost  thereof. 

The  system  of  financial  control  in  relation  to  the  traffic  service  in  those  parts 
of  the  review  area  where  it  is  directly  administered  by  the  County  Council  has  no 
significant  feature  peculiar  to  the  service. 

Financial  Administration. 

53.  The  financial  administration  of  the  Council’s  services  is  mainly  centralised  in 
the  Department  of  the  County  Treasurer  whose  functions  as  the  Council’s  financial 
adviser,  accountant  and  paymaster  relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  Memorandum 
includes  the  co-ordination  of  the  preparation  of  the  Council’s  Budget  and  budgetary 
control,  the  preparation  of  the  Council’s  accounts,  the  internal  audit  of  the  Council’s 
transactions,  the  financing  of  capital  and  revenue  expenditure,  the  assessment  and 
payment  of  salaries,  wages,  pensions  and  allowances,  the  payment  of  invoices  and 
accounts  for  goods  and  services  rendered  to  the  Council,  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tiori  of  income  due  to  the  Council  and  the  transaction  of  the  Council’s  Insurance 
business.  The  extent  to,  and  manner  in  which,  the  administration  of  the  particular 
functions  referred  to  in  relation  to  each  of  the  specified  services  in  the  review  area 
is  decentralised  is  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


(a)  Education. 

In  the  Excepted  Districts  of  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford 
and  Walthamstow,  the  Borough  Treasurers,  as  such,  undertake  in  relation  to  the 
decentralised  education  services  the  functions  referred  to  above  with  the  exception 
of  the  maintenance  of  Capital  Accounts,  the  financing  of  capital  and  revenue 
expenditure,  and  the  transaction  of  insurance  business.  With  these  exceptions  the 
County  Treasurer’s  role  in  relation  to  these  functions  is  mainly  confined  to  guidance 
and  co-ordination,  the  examination  of  the  Divisional  Estimates  and  Final  Accounts 
and  the  incorporation  of  both  in  the  Council’s  Budget  and  Accounts. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  review  Area  the  functions  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Treasurers  in  Excepted  Districts  are  dealt  with  largely  by  Area  Officers  of  the  County 
Treasurer  attached  to  each  Divisional  Headquarters  except  to  the  extent  that,  by 
reason  of  the  availability  of  specialised  accounting  machinery  or  otherwise,  it  is  more 
economical  to  centralise. 

The  system  of  financial  administration  in  the  centrally  administered  Education 
service  has  no  significant  feature  peculiar  thereto. 
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(b)  Environmental  Health. 

Housing. 

VK  financial  administration  have  no  significant  feature  peculiar  to 

either  or  both  of  these  services. 


(c)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare. 

<■  Organisation  is  co-terminous  with  the  area  organisation 

for  the  Education  and  Health  services  and  in  each  Health  Area  the  Area  Financial 
Officer  IS  responsible  m relation  to  decentralised  health  services,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  area  budget  and  budgetary  control,  the  assessment  and  payment  of  wages  and 
““me.  In  the  areas  co-terminous  with  the  six 
Exrepted  Districts  for  education  purposes  the  Borough  Treasurer  holds  a separate 
part-tune  appomtment  as  Area  Financial  Officer  and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
toctions  conducts  an  mtemal  audit  of  the  transactions  of  the  Sub-Committee;  in 
ese  areas  the  finance  staff  assisting  the  Area  Officer  are  ordinarily  employed  by  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  financial  work  of  the  local  health  authority  undertake  at 
fractiouaUy  integrated  for  economy  of  administration  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable  with  that  of  the  Borough  Council. 

The  financi^  administration  of  the  centrally  administered  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  has  no  significant  feature  peculiar  to  either  or  both  except  that  in  the 
rase  of  the  latter  assessment  and  collection  of  income  is  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
five  whole-time  Area  Financial  Officers. 


(d)  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

The  system  of  financial  administration  has  no  feature  peculiar  to  this  service. 


(e)  Traffic. 

...r,  financial  administration  of  the  directly  administered  traffic 

®<i““istered  by  the  Council  in  that 
‘ ^ accounte  and  relative  budgetary  control  is  undertaken  by  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  spending  department  concerned,  namely,  the  County  Surveyor. 

= . County  Treasurer  of  the  transactions  of  this  service 

extends  to  the  accounts  of  and  claims  submitted  by  claiming  authorities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General. 

54.  It  is  believed  that  the  information  supplied  under  the  various  services  gives  an 
adequate  picure  of  how  such  services  are  administered  and  generally  of  the  County 
Council  s administrative  set  up.  If,  however,  the  Commission  desire  further  informa- 
tion the  County  Council  will  be  pleased  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  upon  a further 
approach  being  made  to  them. 
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Supplies  and  Transport. 

55.  Common  Service  departments  have  been  set  up  by  the  County  Council  for 
Supplies  and  Transport.  Both  these  departments  serve  requirements  of  the  county 
administration  throughout  the  County  in  the  purchase,  storage  and  delivery  of 
supplies  and  in  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  transport.  Substantial  economies  are 
achieved  by  dealing  with  supplies  by  large  scale  purchase  which  is  possible  when  the 
requirements  of  the  County  are  dealt  with  as  a whole. 

A new  stores  and  administrative  block  is  being  built  on  the  Widford  Industrial 
Estate  near  Chelmsford  at  a cost  of  about  £200,000  and  with  the  use  of  this  modern 
accommodation  the  supplies  service  will  increase  its  scope  and  elBciency. 

New  accommodation  which  will  provide  up  to  date  repair  facilities  for  the  main- 
tenance particularly  of  ambulance  vehicles  is  also  being  built  at  Chelmsford  for  the 
Transport  Department.  There  are  in  addition  two  District  Workshops,  one  at  Ilford 
and  the  other  at  Harlow  and  a site  for  a further  Workshop  has  been  reserved  on  land 
owned  by  the  County  Council  in  Romford. 

The  County  Council  have  in  the  past  few  years  given  much  consideration  to 
these  two  departments  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  activities  could  be 
expanded  with  benefit  to  the  county  administration  as  a whole,  and  this  is  being  done 
now.  In  both  departments  a number  of  specialist  officers  are  employed  under  Chief 
Officers  of  wide  experience  in  their  respective  fields  of  commercial  practice. 


Organisation  and  Methods. 

56.  The  County  Council  took  an  early  opportunity  in  1953  of  sending  officers  to  the 
organisation  and  methods  courses  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
H.M.  Treasury,  and  in  April,  1956,  the  members  decided  to  introduce  organisation 
and  methods  services  into  the  administration  of  the  County  Council  with  the  object 
of  securing  continuing  efficiency  and  economy  in  administration. 


To  this  rad,  a team  consisting  of  three  officers,  one  of  whom  is  seconded  from 
the  County  Treasurer’s  Department,  and  all  of  whom  have  attended  appropriate 
OTurses  of  training,  is  now  permanently  established  on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  is  actively  engaged  on  the  work.  Initial  assignments  have 
inclined  aspects  of  the  work  performed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
ffie  Fire  Brigade  Department,  the  County  Treasurer’s  Department,  and  the  Health 
Department.  The  present  assignment  is  a review  of  the  County  Ambulance  Service. 
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VIEWS,  OBSERVATIONS  AND  COMMENTS  OF 
THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

4'  nf  Commission  under  heads  H and  III  of  paragraph 

Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  of  I7th  February  1958  the 

A OT  page™9*^of  Commission’s  attention  to  Table 

I Stateinent  which  shows  that  the  part  of  the  Administrative 
County  now  under  exammation  by  the  Royal  Commission  represents  about  56.5“/ 
of  the  population  about  61.8%  of  the  Rateable  Value,  and  about  8 5%  of  the 
acreage  of  the  whole  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Essex.  The  Table  al^  shows 
for  purposes  of  companson,  the  same  information  in  respect  of  the  year  1947 

AdnSfstSS'e  population  of  the 

has^ected  ® expansion  of  population  which 

has  affected  the  remamder  of  the  County  as  weU  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  area 
under  examination  by  the  Royal  Commission.  The  growth  of  populations  in  the 
mrnnSs  T w Commission  is  shown,  for  comparat^e 

or&e  CouJv^^f  statement.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  tWs  part 

of  the  County  mcludes  the  two  new  towns  of  Harlow  and  BasUdon  The  second 
trend  is  the  reduction  in  the  populations  of  the  Boroughs  nearest  to  Lndol 
3.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  County  Council  that  despite  the  stresses  imposed  by  this 
very  rapid  growth  of  population  coupled  with  the  new  legislation  oAhe  war  and 

;rCortv"  htT  r PresenteJabirhed  ^ 

the  County  has  discharged  its  tasks  satisfactorily.  The  present  system  was  able  to 
huXr’r‘"  difficSties  imposed  Tthe  t™ 

smnffaTlelMr  V *e  assimilation  of  successive  and  sub- 

stantial  legislation,  amounting  to  a re-casting  of  the  local  government  system  at  one 
and  the  same  time  without  breakdown  or  even  serious  stress.  This  fact  in  itself 

£0”";  »“  “ “ S 

c i""'*’.?  Government  White  Paper  on  areas  and  status  of  local  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales,  m statmg  the  Government’s  conclusions  on  page  6,  said— 

if  it  h^d  W **10  existing  structure  could  be  justified  only 

thf  situlSr™Tb'‘^^  ^ incapable  of  meeting  present-day  needs.  That  is  not 

™ adaptation  to 

government  system  of  Essex  tackled  the  disastrous 
floods  of  1953  lends  a special  significance  to  the  words  “The  present  system  has 

flMds^^nwT^^’  1°°^'  of  ‘xd*®  tests.”  It  wiU  be  recalled  thJt  by  these 

Shfand  54(im°'’c®  “ Administrative  County  were  rendered  homeless  in  one 
mght  and  54,000  acres  of  the  County  were  flooded.  Flooding  with  such  disastrous 
consequences  was  quite  unprecedented  and  measures  for  dealing  with  it  on  tto 
scde  quite  unprepared  The  flexibility  which  the  local  governLnt  system  then 

its  aMhv  mdcY  emergency  action  was  taken,  showed 

^ extraordmary  “present-day  needs”  and  to  adapt  itself 

R ^ I ^ changed  m a few  hours.  The  Technical  Director  of  the  Disaster 

Rrae^ch  Group  of  the^erican  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  brought  over 
a team  of  experts  to  study  the  disaster,  commented  on  how  impressed  they  were  with 
the  smoothness  ^th  which  normal  and  emergency  functions  in  local  goveSi^S 
were  mterchanged.  He  wrote:  “One  person  seemed  to  be  able  to  move  from  n" 
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governmental  responsibilities  to  emergency  (...)  functions  with  no  conllict  or 
difficulty.  One  of  our  informants  called  this  the  ‘spare  hat  principle’  and  we  kind 
of  took  it  to  heart  as  a good  example  of  how  civil  defence  and  regular  government 
might  be  integi-ated.”  An  administration  which  has  been  gradually  built  up  as  a 
whole  to  achieve  such  a performance  should  not  be  disrupted  except  for  compelling 
reasons. 


4.  At  this  point  the  County  Council  wish  to  refer  to  the  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference  which  include  the  words  “to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what 
changes  in  the  local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority 
functions  in  the  area,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  con- 
venient local  government  . . .’’  These  terms  of  reference,  in  the  submission  of  the 
County  Council,  clearly  contemplate  that  the  Commission  are  to  be  satisfied  before 
recommending  changes  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a system  which  will  secure 
effective  and  convenient  local  government  better  than  the  existing  system.  Whatever 
structure  or  distribution  of  functions  may  be  proposed  it  will  have  its  critics.  Before 
a new  system  is  brought  into  being  there  should  be  strong  evidence  that  it  will,  in 
fact,  provide  better  services  for  the  people. 

The  County  Council  would,  however,  not  in  general  contend  that  any  proposals 
relating  to  delegation  contained  in  the  Local  Government  Bill,  as  enacted,  should 
not  be  applied  to  this  part  of  the  County  if  the  structure  of  local  government  in 
the  area  remains  as  it  is  today.  A reservation  must,  however,  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  mental  health  services.  The  need  for  specialised  staff,  large  catchment  areas, 
and  provision  of  premises,  both  senior  and  junior  occupation  centres,  serving  more 
than  one  County  District  make  delegation  most  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  this 
service.  Similar  considerations  rule  out  delegation  hi  respect  of  the  training  of 
health  visitors,  midwives,  and  home  nurses,  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  persons 
otherwise  handicapped.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  the  County  Council  that 
(apart  from  retaining  a concurrent  responsibility  in  the  case  of  major  disasters 
causing  a large  number  of  homeless)  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation 
under  Part  HI  of  the  National  Assistance  Act  is  a function  which  should  remain 
OTth  County  Councils  and  be  delegated  to  County  Districts  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Except  for  dealing  with  large  scale  accommodation  problems  arising 
from  major  disasters  this  function  is  closely  akin  to  housing.  The  Council,  there- 
fore, strongly  suggest  that,  except  as  aforesaid,  this  is  a function  that  should  be 
directly  conferred  upon  housing  authorities. 


5.  The  County  Council  consists  of  109  Councillors  and  36  Aldermen,  145  members 
in  all.  Of  these  members,  59  Councillors  and  at  present  17  Aldermen  come  from 
the  area  under  review.  There  is,  therefore,  adequate  representation  of  the  area 
concerned  on  the  County  Council,  which  it  will  be  appreciated  contains  a majority 
of  representatives  from  the  review  area. 

The  County  Council  consider  that  there  are  real  sociological  advantages  in  the 
present  breadth  of  the  County  administration  and  representation  on  the  County 
Council.  This  has  led  to  a meeting  on  common  ground  of  representation  of  the 
urban  and  rural  parts  of  the  County  and  has  enabled  each  area  to  make  its  own 
yiedal  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  County  as  a whole.  It  has  kept  a balance 
between  the  two  elements  and  prevented  the  County  from  becoming  either  pre- 
dommantly  urban  or  rural  in  type.  The  County  Council  at  present  represents  a 
wide  cross-section  of  locaUties  and  interests,  among  them,  industry  of  diverse  types, 
and  agriculture,  urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas,  sea  coast  and  inland  towns,  all  of 
which  by  the  exchange  of  views  and  sharing  experience  and  knowledge,  contribute 
to  the  collective  wisdom  and  active  local  government  of  the  whole  County.  The 
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very  size  of  the  problem  of  the  Local  Government  of  Greater  London  calls  for  a 
solution  which  secures  that  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  size  of  the  area  which  looks 
away  from  London  for  its  services. 

6.  The  part  of  the  Greater  London  conurbation  which  is  within  the  Administrative 
County  exhibits  (with  the  exception  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  to  which  special 
reference  wiU  be  made  later)  a remarkable  uniformity.  All  the  Authorities  con- 
cerned with  the  single  exception  of  Chingford  (population  46,450)  have  populations 
over  60,000;  aU  the  Authorities  concerned  are  Municipal  Boroughs  or  Urban 
Districts.  This  disposition  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  uneven  population  distribu- 
tion and  variety  of  authority  in  other  conurbations.  In  the  Government  White 
Paper  on  Areas  and  Status,  for  instance,  a reference  is  made  to  the  South-East 
Lancashire  Conurbation  with  its  two  Counties,  seven  County  Boroughs,  fifteen 
non-County  Boroughs,  twenty-nine  Urban  Districts  and  one  Rural  District.  The 
Table  C on  page  51  demonstrates  this  point. 

7.  The  County  Council  suggest  that  much  of  the  concern  about  the  local  govern- 
ment of  conurbations  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Government  White  Paper  springs 
from  the  marked  diversity  of  size  and  type  among  the  Authorities  which  comprise 
the  various  conurbations.  This  is  not  a feature  of  the  Essex  part  of  the  Greater 
London  Area. 

8.  The  Commission  will,  no  doubt,  have  observed  that  under  the  arrangements 
which  already  exist  or  will  exist,  if  the  Local  Government  BUI  becomes  law  and  its 
proposals  are  applied  to  the  Greater  London  Area,  the  County  District  Councils 
except  Chingford  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  in  the  part  of  the  Greater  London 
^ea  in  Essex  already  enjoy,  or  would  enjoy,  if  the  BUI  applied  to  them,  wide  powers 
in  the  field  of  education,  health  and  welfare,  town  and  country  planning  and  traffic. 
With  the  addition  of  the  powers  they  exercise  in  them  own  right  they  would  enjoy 
substantial  powers  in  every  field  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 of  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission.  In  fact,  they  already  have,  to  a large  extent, 
and  would  have  over  the  whole  field  if  the  Local  Government  BiU  provisions  were 
applied  to  them,  virtually  the  powers  of  what  might  be  termed  most  purpose 
authorities.  However,  the  County  CouncU  would  advocate  that  these  large  County 
Districts  in  the  area  under  review  should  have  an  additional  important  power 
entrusted  to  them,  namely  the  power  to  spend,  over  and  above  the  expenditure 
chargeable  to  the  County  CouncU,  money  from  their  own  resources  on  functions 
which  are  delegated  to  them.  This  power  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
County  District  Councils  a feeling  of  independence  in  exercising  the  powers  delegated 
to  them.  For  example,  in  the  important  services  of  health  (if  the  Local  Government 
Bill  proposals  are  applied)  and  education,  an  opportunity  would  thus  be  given  for 
experiment  and  local  improvement  on  the  standards  of  service  which  the  County 
Council  deemed  right  for  the  County  as  a whole  but  the  payment  for  the  local 
experiments  imd  improvements  would  be  made  by  the  local  CouncU  at  the  local 
expense.  It  is  urged  that  this  power  would  go  far  to  obviate  complaints  against 
delegation.  The  smooth  working  of  the  arrangements  with  “claiming  authorities” 
in  respect  of  improvements  not  connected  with  maintenance  of  claimed  roads  affords 
an  example  of  how  arrangements  of  a somewhat  similar  nature  can  work  in  actual 
practice. 

9.  The  success  of  these  “claiming”  arrangements  prompts  the  observation  that  they 
have  been  in  eristence  since  1930,  and  with  some  variation  since  the  inception  of 
County  Councils  in  1889.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be  appreciated  that  the 
present  arrangements  relating  to  education  (appointed  day  1st  April,  1945),  health 
and  welfare  (appointed  day  5th  July,  1948)  and  town  and  country  planning 
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(appointed  day  1st  July,  1948)  have  all  had  only  a short  period  to  settle  down  and 
that  period  has  been  one  of  considerable  national  economic  difficulty,  coupled  in 
Essex  with  exceptional  growth  and  movement  of  population.  Ten  years  is  not  a 
long  time  for  the  new  conceptions  introduced  into  local  government  to  become  estab- 
lished and  accepted  by  the  public.  The  Commission  might  well  consider  whether 
many  of  the  features  of  the  present  system  have  yet  had  a proper  opportunity  to 
settle  down  and  become  established  in  the  sense  of  being  familiar  both  to  all  members 
of  local  authorities  and  the  public. 


10.  It  has  been  mdicated  in  paragraph  6 of  this  statement  that  special  reference 
would  be  made  to  the  position  of  the  Urban  District  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  (popula- 
tion 10,520)  which  is  included  in  the  area  under  review  by  the  Royal  Commission 
presumably  because  it  forms  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  By  reason 
of  Its  characteristics,  position  relative  to  the  Green  Belt  and  size  both  in  population 
and  acreage,  compared  with  the  other  Authorities  in  Essex  in  the  area  under  review 
the  County  Council  consider  that  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  should 
not  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  Greater  London  area  but  as  part  of  the  remainder 
of  Essex  with  which  it  has  more  m common  than  it  has  with  the  area  under  review 
by  the  Royal  Commission. 


■ Commission  wUi,  no  doubt,  consider  a large  number  of  proposals  both  witli 
regard  to  the  local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority 
fimchoris  in  the  area  under  review.  The  County  Council  trust  that  in  assessing  what 
“d  convement  local  government  they  will  have  regard 
^ancial  effect  measured  in  terms  of  cost  of  operation  and  administration 
involved  in  such  proposals. 

It  is  suggested  that  proposals  which  involve  increases  in  costs  of  operation 
sc™tMler"‘Thp°s"  ® u®  required  should  be  especially  carefully 

unto  sjimil  -n  r'"  ™aUer 

n tecStoiSff  T®”  ^ of  recruitment  of  professional 

and  technical  staffs.  In  many  of  the  services  there  is  a shortage  of  qualified  staff  at 
the  present  time.  The  division  of  a service  into  smaller  units  wouW  hffider  the 
economic  use  of  available  professional,  technical  and  specialist  staffs.  Similar  cou- 
bftte  use  the  purchasing  of  supplies;  the  County  Council  have  been  able, 

by  the  use  of  a centralised  Supplies  Department,  to  achieve  substantial  economies 
by  large  scale  purchasing.  Other  advantages  which  are  secured  by  the TeTem 
widely  based  County  admmstration  include  a good  standard  of  service  over  a wide 
nS  highly  specialised  staff  catering  for  a wide  variety  of 

needs,  particularly  in  the  health,  education  and  welfare  services,  to  provide  specMst 

“tell  as  e experience  in  such  matters  as  the  design  of  school  buildings, 

f ^ economically  practicable  and  worthwhile  by  providtag 

SLt  t Bark  The  South  -East  Essex  Technical 

College  at  Barking  (which  serves  a large  population  in  the  Boroughs  of  Barking 
Dagenham  and  Ilford,  and  the  Urban  District  of  Hornchurch  and  along  Thames- 

Ltto“  Walthamstow  (which  serves 

dfsS  (‘"‘f  Woodford,  Chingforcl,  Chigwell  and  other 

‘ -a  U ‘5  examples  of  what  can  be  provided  bv  a 

large  wffiely  based  authority;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  two  such  tot  colleges 
whhnm  ' national  reputation,  would  ever  have  been  provided  by  any  AutLrity 

necessity ^ administration  avoids  the 

o aSLr  foX  S reached  and  payments  being  made  by  one  authority 
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Fragmentation  of  the  County  and  its  services  would  seriously  curtail  these 
advantages;  the  result  would  be  that  the  general  public  whose  primary  interest  is  in 
the  standard  and  scope  of  and  value  they  receive  from  the  local  government  services 
te*\he°LTei^^  particular  channel  through  which  those  services  are  supplied,  would 

services  are  by  their  very  nature  most  satisfactorily  and  economically 

nr?r"  ^ ™ Administrative  County  provides  such 

an  area.  Of  these  services  the  following  in  particular  should  be  mentioned 

(a)  Education  and  Youth  Employment  Service. 

(See  page  3 to  page  7 of  Part  I). 

The  technical  colleges  (para.  H above)  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  teachers’ 
ttainmg  coUege.  the  residential  youth  centres  and  permanent  camps  and  the 

f ““‘I  have  successfully 
a substantially  wider  area  than  that  now  under  review,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  facihties  they  offer  should  continue  to  serve  a large  area  without  the 
lestrictions  caused  by  local  authorities’  boundaries. 

There  are  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  appUcation  of  a common 
education  pohcy  and  common  standards  over  a large  area.  It  is  obvious  for 
example  that  m the  matter  (of  prime  concern  to  parents  and  children  iike) 
of  the  standard  required  for  admission  to  grammar  and  technical  schools  (the 
11  plus  exammation)  grave  dissatisfaction  would  be  caused  if  a child’s  chances 
of  allocation  to  a selective  secondary  school  were  to  depend  on  which  side  of  a 
ocal  government  boundary  he  happened  to  Uve;  the  greater  the  number  of 
local  education  authorities  created,  the  more  scope  there  would  be  for  this 
undesu-able  feature  to  exist.  Scales  of  assistance  to  pupils  (e.g.  maintenance 
allowances  and  clothing  and  uniform  grants)  could  similarly  vary  and  the  same 
considerations  apply.  The  general  public  would  have  good  grounds  for 
bewilderment  and  discontent  that  such  a position  should  arise  owing  to  the  lack 
ot  a common  policy  m contiguous  areas  of  the  same  county.  Indeed,  it  never  has 
ansen  so  far  as  the  County  Council  are  concerned,  in  whose  area  there  has  been 

should  the  education  service  be  broken  down  into  smaller  units  it  would  become 
tess  practicable  to  implement  the  national  policy  laid  down  in  section  76  of  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  which  provides,  subject  to  certain  safeguards,  that  pupils 
are  to  be  educated  m accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  The  extent 
to  wluch  this  freedom  operates  at  present  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
selective  schools  m the  area  under  review  (between  20  and  30)  draws  its  pupils 
not  merely  from  the  county  district  in  which  it  is  situated  but  also  from 
adjoining  county  districts  and  beyond. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  day  problems  of  staffing  schools,  difficulties  will  be 
accentuated  by  any  division  of  the  County,  e.g.  a particular  area  where  the 
nature  ot  the  district  already  tends  to  attract  teachers  might  well  provide  a 
generous  staff  establishment  or  an  unusuaUy  generous  range  of  special  allowances 
which  would  enable  It  to  attract  more  teachers  at  the  expense  of  other  neighbour- 
J-reas.  Variations  like  these  could  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
cMdren.  At  present  the  County  Council  lay  down  staffing  standards  and  scales 
of  allowances  for  the  County  as  a whole. 

In  the  matter  of  school  building  the  County  Architect  and  his  staff,  by  reason 
of  the  size  of  the  Council’s  building  programme  (214  schools  built  since  the 
war)  have  been  able  to  acquire  specialised  knowledge  in  the  design  and  building 
of  schools,  to  carry  out  and  apply  the  results  of  successful  experiments  and  by 
the  standardisation  of  certain  units  of  school  planning  and  construction,  to  effect 
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worthwhile  economics.  These  examples  serve  to  indicate  further  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  the  education  service  being  administered  over  a wide  area  with 
as  a consequence,  a large  programme  of  school  building. 

(b)  Environmental  Health. 

(i)  The  disposal  of  refuse  in  the  area  under  review  needs  to  be  planned  over  a 
wide  area.  Disposal  from  the  area  under  review  in  fact  takes  place  in  the 
remainder  of  the  County.  (See  page  8 of  Part  1). 

(ii)  The  provision  of  laboratories.  (See  page  9 of  Part  I). 

(iii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces.  (See  pages  10 — 12  of  Part  I). 

Under  this  heading  attention  is  drawn  to  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  County  Council  in  acquiring  large  areas  of  land  for  preser- 
vation as  Green  Belt  partly  within  (2,460  acres)  and  partly  outside  (2,790  acres) 
the  area  under  review.  It  is  obvious  that  any  further  division  of  the  Green  Belt 
between  Authorities,  whether  boundaries  cut  across  the  width  of  the  Green  Belt 
and  divided  it  into  segments  or  run  through  the  length  of  the  Green  Belt  and 
thus  divide  it  into  parallel  strips,  must  put  the  whole  conception  of  the  Green 
Belt  into  jeopardy.  The  constant  pressure  on  the  Green  Belt  requires  problems 
affecting  it  to  be  dealt  with  on  a basis  other  than  that  of  local  considerations. 

(c)  Personal  Health,  and  Welfare. 

(i)  Ambulance  Service.  (See  page  20  of  Part  1). 

This  service  is  essentially  one  which  needs  to  be  controlled  and  administered  over 
a large  area  if  multiplication  and  consequent  waste  of  depots,  staff  (especially  in 
the  supervisory  grades)  and  journeys  is  to  be  avoided  and  flexibility,  combined 
with  a rapid  service  in  emergency  cases,  is  to  be  achieved, 

(ii)  Training  of  Nurses  and  Midwives.  (See  page  17  of  Part  I). 

A reference  has  been  made  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  organising  this  work 
except  on  a centralised  basis  over  a large  area.  (See  paragraph  4 of  this  state- 
ment— ^page  42). 

(iii)  Mental  Health  Services.  (See  pages  21 — 23  of  Part  I). 

A special  reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  service  in  paragraph  4 (page 
42)  of  this  statement.  The  County  Council  consider  that  this  service  is  one 
which  must  be  planned  and  staffed  on  the  basis  of  a large  area.  The  size  of  the 
areas  served  by  occupation  centres  and  the  scarcity  of  trained  staff  require  this. 

(iv)  National  Assistance  Acts.  (See  pages  23 — 28  of  Part  I). 

The  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  old  people  from  the  area  under 
review  has  had  to  be  dealt  with,  to  a large  extent,  by  the  adaptation  of  suitable 
properties  outside  the  area  under  review.  The  table  on  page  28  of  Part  I 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  size  of  the  demand  for  accommodation  in  the  area 
under  review  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  availability  of  places  in  that  area. 

The  provision  of  welfare  services  for  the  blind,  handicapped  and  others  under 
this  Act  have  called  for  a small  qualified  staff  serving  a large  area  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  or  the  making  of  agency  arrangements  with  volimfary  organisations. 
Both  these  methods  require  a large  area  for  administration. 

(v)  Care  of  Children.  (See  pages  29 — 32  of  Part  I). 

Boarding  out  of  children  is  a most  important  feature  of  tliis  service  and  calls 
for  a large  geographical  area  for  the  work  to  be  done  economically  and 
efficiently.  Special  homes  such  as  reception  homes,  can  be  provided  for  the 
County  as  a whole,  and  in  this  service  the  area  under  review  and  the  remainder 
of  the  County  are  particularly  interdependent.  This  has  led  to  the  provision  of 
the  service  on  a centralised  basis. 
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(d)  Town  and  Country  Planning.  (See  pages  32 — 36  of  Part  I). 

Part  of  the  work,  particularly  development  control,  which  falls  under  this  head, 
is  suitable  for  delegation  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  delegation  to 
County  District  Councils  which  have  been  described  in  Part  I. 

However,  the  work  of  making  and  revising  the  Development  Plan  must  be  done 
for  a wide  area  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  done  in  neighbouring  districts 
and  to  ensure  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  needs  of  the  districts 
which  cannot  solve  their  problems  (e.g.  overspill)  within  those  areas.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  Green  Belt  and  the  restriction  of  new  industry  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  of  Essex  and  the  planning  of  roads  (other  than  local  roads)  and  control  of 
mineral  working,  are  matters  which  must  be  dealt  with  on  a wide  basis.  The 
needs  of  the  area  under  review  are  increasingly  being  met  in  the  remainder 
of  the  County  as  is  shown  by  the  trends  of  population  referred  to  in  paragraph 
2 of  this  statement.  All  these  factors  point  to  the  necessity  of  overall  planning 
being  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  itself  subject,  of  course,  to  proper 
consultations. 

The  common  services  of  Supplies  and  Transport  (see  page  40,  Part  I)  require  a 
wide  field  for  their  full  benefits  to  be  realised. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (page  45)  to  the  work  of  the  County 
Architect's  Department  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  schools.  The  same 
arguments  apply  to  all  the  architectural  work  of  the  County  Council  where  specialised 
premises  are  concerned  (e.g.  health  centres,  clinics,  hostels  for  old  people,  ambulance 
stations  and  fire  stations). 

Also,  considerable  benefit  is  to  be  gained  from  the  establishment  of  a specialist 
department,  i.e.  the  County  Land  Agent  and  Valuer’s  Department,  for  the  numerous 
property  transactions  which  are  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  County  Council’s 
functions  in  the  area. 

The  same  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  the  services  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  available  as  a result  of  the  provision  of  mechanical  and  electronic 
accounting  machinery,  a considerable  addition  to  which  the  County  Council  have 
recently  installed. 


13.  The  Royal  Commission  have  selected  certain  services  upon  which  they  intend 
to  concentrate  their  attention  “in  the  first  instance.”  The  County  Council  under- 
stand from  this  that  decisions  on  the  organisation  of  Local  Government  will  not  be 
taken  until  all  the  Local  Government  services  have  been  examined.  A structure 
which  might  be  suitable  for  the  functions  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Commission’s 
letter  might  not  be  suitable  particularly  in  the  area  under  review  for  the  functions 
upon  which  the  Commission  have  yet  to  concentrate  their  attention  (e.g.  the  fire 
service).  The  County  Council  would  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  commenting 
further  on  these  other  services  when  the  Royal  Commission  wish  to  deal  with  them. 


14.  For  the  reasons  advanced  in  this  Statement  the  County  Council  believe  that 
the  present  system  of  Local  Government  in  the  part  of  Essex  under  review  is  sound 
and  that  its  basic  structure  need  not  be  disturbed.  Apart  from  the  matters  referred 
to  herein  the  County  Coimcil  have  not  encountered  material  defects  in.  the  present 
arrangements.  The  existing  distribution  of  functions  is  basically  correct  allowing 
as  it  does,  the  advantages  of  a broadly  based  service  quickly  susceptible  to  local  views 
and  providing  adequate  means  for  the  expression  of  those  views,  combined  with  a 
high  standard  of  service  to  the  public. 
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Whatever  solution  commends  itself  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  County  Council 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  will  have  fully  in  mind  that  their  propos4  should 

if  the  Royal  Commission  decide  that  changes  should  be  considered 
and  new  methods  of  admmistermg  local  government  services  examined,  the  Countv 
Coimcil  would  be  witog  to  assist  by  discussing  any  questions  which  might  arisTin 
relation  hereto  with  members  of  the  Commission  and,  if  thought  fit  by  the 
Commission,  with  representatives  of  the  County  District  Councils  also. 


15.  In  conclusion,  the  County  Council  express  the  hope  that  they  will  be  given  full 
opportunity  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  commenting  on  any  proposals  for  anv 
alteration  in  the  organisation  or  in  the  distribution  of  functions  of  local  governmeiR 
should  be  most  carefully  examined  in  the  Hght  of  the 

w >•  “P™““  problems  and  subjected  to  the  same  oppor- 

tunities  for  criticism  as  the  existing  system. 


County  Hall, 
Chelmsford. 


CHRISTIAN  BERRIDGE 


Cleric  of  the  County  Council 


1st  July,  1958. 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
Local  Authorities  affected  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Essex. 


Authority 

Registrar  General’s 
Estimate  of 
population  at — 

Rateable  Value 
at 

Rateable  Value 
per  Head  of 
Population 

Acreage 

1957 

1947 

1957 

£ 

1947 

£ 

1957 
£ s.  d. 

1947 
£ s.  d. 

Boroughs. 
Barking.. 
Chingford 
Dagenham 
Ilford 
Leyton  . . 
Romford 
Walthamstow  . . 
Wanstead  and 
Woodford  . . 

Urban  Districts. 
Chigweil 
Hornchurch 
Waltham  Holy 
Cross . . 

75,070 

46,450 

114.400 
179,600 
99,670 

111,800 

115,300 

60,970 

60,420 

117.400 

10,520 

78,370 

46,040 

111,100 

181,750 

106,490 

69,780 

123,680 

61,140 

31,190 

100,930 

7,970 

1,002,550 

704,242 

1,320,911 

2,856,079 

1,264,352 

1,409,983 

1,578,718 

984,552 

805,825 

1,466,250 

167,239 

779,379 

339,717 

618,111 

1,591,102 

771,941 

529,447 

870,280 

586,042 

251,635 

692,689 

57,827 

13  7 1 
15  3 3 
11  10  11 

15  18  0 
12  13  8 

12  12  3 

13  13  10 

16  3 0 

13  6 9 
12  9 9 

15  17  11 

9 18  11 

7 7 7 

5 11  3 

8 15  1 
7 5 0 
7 11  9 

7 0 9 

9 11  8 

8 1 4 

6 17  3 

7 5 1 

3,877 

2,868 

6,554 

8,425 

2,594 

9.342 

4.342 

3,842 

8,971 

19,768 

10,958 

Review  Area 

991,600 

918,440 

13,560,701 

7,088,170 

13  13  6 

7 14  4 

81,541 

Remainder  of 

County 

763,000 

592,040 

8,369,671 

3,715,689 

10  19  5 

6 5 6 

877,922 

Whole  County  . . 

1,754,600 

1,510,480 

il, 930, 372 

10,803,859 

12  10  0 

7 3 1 

959,463 

Summary. 


Year 

Area 

Population 

% 

Rateable  Value 
% 

Acreage 

% 

1957 

Review  Area 
Remainder  of  County 
Whole  Countv 

991,600 

763,000 

1,754,600 

56.51 

43.49 

100.00 

13,560,701 

8,369,671 

21,930.372 

61.835 

38.165 

100.00 

81,541 

877,922 

959,463 

8.50 

91.50 

100.00 

1947 

Review  Area 
Remainder  of  County 
Whole  County 

918,440 

592,040 

1,510,480 

60.80 

39.20 

100.00 

7.088. 1 70 
3,715,689 
10,803,859 

65.61 

34.39 

100.00 

- 

— 
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TABLE  B. 

Area  Outside  Review  of  Greater  London. 


Local  Authority 

Population 

Rateable  Value 

Rateable  Value 
per  Head 
of  Population 

Areas 

1957 

1947 

1957 

£ 

1947 

£ 

1957 
£ s.  d. 

1947 
£ s.  d. 

Boroughs — 

Chelmsford 

42,260 

35,540 

718,112 

355,532 

16  19  1( 

10  0 1 

Colchester 

63,380 

50,55C 

721,788 

378,027 

11  7 c 

7 9 7 

Harwich 

13,760 

I1,99C 

135,182 

80,256 

9 16  c 

6 13  n 

Maldon.. 

9,910 

9,57C 

106,232 

52,025 

10  14  5 

5 8 9 

Saffron  Walden 

7,430 

7,140 

102,149 

40,718 

13  14  11 

5 14  1 

Urban  Districts — 

Basildon  (Billericay) 

65,960 

41,440 

542,243 

211,625 

8 4 5 

5 2 2 

Benfleet  . . 

24,970 

20,040 

284,428 

112,199 

a 7 10 

5 12  0 

Braintree  & Booking 

18,490 

17,340 

233,907 

92,848 

12  13  0 

5 7 1 

Brentwood 

42,330 

28,070 

469,666 

254.072 

11  1 11 

9 1 0 
4 16  9 

Brightiingsea 

4,630 

4,376 

40,307 

21,165 

8 14  1 

Bumham-on-Crouch 

3,860 

3,755 

37,683 

21,184 

9 15  3 

5 12  ID 

Canvey  Island  . . 

12,330 

10,270 

129,944 

44,288 

10  10  10 

4 6 3 

Clacton  . . 

24,890 

22,550 

461,902 

250,255 

18  11  2 

a 1 a 

Frinton  & Walton 

8,640 

7,925 

150,243 

104.970 

17  7 9 

13  4 11 

Halstead 

6,360 

6,440 

70,510 

28,586 

11  1 9 

4 8 9 

West  Mersea 

3,070 

2,400 

30,996 

14,670 

10  1 11 

6 2 3 

Rayleigh 

14,830 

8,831 

151,026 

57,816 

10  3 8 

6 10  li 

Thurrock 

104,200 

73,070 

1,296,013 

478,080 

12  8 9 

6 10  10 

Witham 

8,840 

8,233 

99,951 

41,590 

11  6 1 

5 1 0 

Wivenhoe 

2,580 

2,390 

19,201 

9,189 

7 8 10 

3 16  11 

TEpping  . . 

77,280 

‘I  Epping  and  Ongar 

f- 

37,780 

829,519 

195,897 

10  14  8 

5 3 8 

h Rural  District  . . 
Rnral  Districts — 

Braintree 

20,260 

17,840 

155,145 

57,735 

7 13  2 

3 4 9 

Chelmsford 

41,970 

36,330 

379,071 

199,144 

9 0 8 

5 9 8 

Duninow 

19,840 

18,160 

173,957 

68,892 

8 15  4 

3 15  11 

Halstead 

16,380 

16,500 

128,661 

55,046 

7 17  1 

3 6 9 

Lexden  & Winstree 

22,190 

21,840 

208,519 

131,664 

9 7 a 

6 0 7 

Maldon 

15,230 

13,800 

137,412 

80,915 

9 0 5 

5 17  3 

Rochford 

23,850 

17,750 

223,407 

103,524 

9 7 4 

5 16  8 

Saffron  Walden  . , 

18,550 

16,770 

151,727 

69,325 

8 3 7 

4 2 8 

Tendring 

24,730 

23,350 

180,770 

104,452 

7 6 2 

4 9 6 

V»Tiole  area  outside  re  view  area 

763,000  1 

592,040 

8,369,671 

3,715,689 

0 19  5 

6 5 6 

* These  areas  were  affected  by  the  creation  of  the  Harlow  Urban  District  in  April.  1955, 
and  are,  therefore,  aggregated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Table. 
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Totals 

1,270,200 

888,260 

1,794,740 

2,415,767 

1,393,589 

2,302,856 

Population  ii 

County 

Districts 

009*166 

325,960 

661,830  I 

o 

fs" 

% 

299,359 

703,836 

County 

Boroughs 

o 

o 

cc 

562,300 

i 

o 

CO" 

1,094,230 

1,599,020 

Over 

100,000 

to 

O'!  tri 

fn 

fO 

to 

cn 

eo 

Population 

Over 

75.000 
up  to 

100.000 
(e) 

- 

- 

- 

Over 

50.000 
up  to 

75.000 

fS 

- 

(Si-< 

.—1  cn 

cs  m 

Over 

25.000 
up  to 

50.000 

(c) 

- 

- 

cc 

2 

o 

Over 
10,000 
up  to 
25,000 
(b) 

- 

0\ 

Up  to 
10,000 

(a) 

o 

(N 

s 

Local  Authorities 
Area 

1 County. 

2 County  Boroughs. 
11  County  Districts. 

2 Counties. 

1 4 County  Boroughs. 

11  County  Districts. 

1 County. 

6 County  Borou^is. 
32  County  Districts. 

2 Counties. 

7 County  Boroughs. 
f46  County  Districts. 

2 Counties. 

4 County  Boroughs. 
fiO  County  Districts. 

3 Counties. 

6 County  Boroughs. 
t20  County  Districts. 

3 

Area 

Essex  (part  of  Greater 
London  Review 
Area.) 

Tyneside  Area. 

West  Yorkshire  Area. 

South-East  Lancashire 
Area. 

Merseyside  Area. 

West  Midlands  Area. 
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* APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  B(l) 


LIST  OF  STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  RELEVANT  TO 
PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  HOUSING  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH,  WHICH  CONFER  POWERS,  DUTIES,  ETC 
ON  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 


National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

Sec.  19  (“Local  Health  Authorities”) 

Sec.  20  (Proposals  for  carrying  out  duties) 

Sec.  21  (Health  Centres) 

Sec.  22  (Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children) 

Sec.  23  (Midwifery) 

Part  < Sec.  24  (Health  Visiting) 

III  Sec.  25  (Home  Nursing) 

Sec.  26  (Vaccination  and  Immunisation) 

Sec.  27  (Ambulance  Services) 

Sec.  28  (Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care) 

^Sec.  29  (Domestic  Help) 

Sec.  46  (Arrangements  for  use  of  Health  Centres  by  practitioners) 

Sec.  51  (Proposals  for  carrying  out  of  duties  by  local  health  authorities 
under  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  Mental  Deficiencv 
Acts) 

Sec.  53  (Grants  to  local  health  authorities) 

Sec.  58  (Acquisition  of  land) 

Sec.  63  (Use  of  premises  and  equipment  of  local  health  authority  by  othei- 
authorities) 

Sec.  64  (Supply  of  goods  by  local  health  authorities) 

Sec.  65  (Provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  staff) 

Sec.  66  (Qualifications,  remuneration  and  conditions  of  service  of  Officers) 
Sec.  71  (Recovery  of  Charges) 

Sec.  76  and  Tenth  Schedule.  (Application  of  provisions  contained  in  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  to  Council  as  local  health  authority — see  “Public 
Health  Act,  1936,”  below) 

National  Health  Service  (Amendment)  Act,  1949. 

Sec.  22  (Removal  of  doubts  as  to  duties  of  local  health  authorities  in 
connection  with  midwifery) 

Sec.  23  (Power  of  voluntary  organisations  to  transfer  property  to  local 
health  authorities) 

Sec.  24  (Cost  of  conveyance  of  certain  persons  under  Sec.  27  of  1946  Act) 
Sec.  25  (Payment  by  local  health  authorities  of  certain  remuneration  and 
expenses  to  medical  practitioners) 

Sec.  29  (Minor  Amendments) 

Sec.  21  (1)  (1946  Act)  Health  Centres. 

Sec.  22  (2)  (1946  Act)  Recovery  of  charges  for  residential  accom- 
modation and  food. 

Sec.  46  (1946  Act)  (Use  of  Health  Centres  by  practitioners) 

Certain  provisions  of  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  as  to  notices 
regarding  infectious  diseases. 

* Appendix  “A”  not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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National  Health  Service  Act,  1952. 

Sec.  5(2)  (Amendment  of  Sec.  22  of  1946  Act  by  inserting  “day  nurseries” 
in  Sub.  Sec.  (2)  which  authorises  charges  for  residential  accommo- 
dation, food  or  articles) 

National  Health  Service  (Amendment)  Act,  1957. 

Sec.  1 (Power  to  make  ambulance  services  available  for  reward) 

Midwives  Act,  1936. 

Sec.  2 (3)  (4)  (5)  and  (6)  (Appointment  and  terms  of  employment  of 
midwives  by  authorities) 

Sec.  5 (Compensation  to  Midwives  ceasing  or  required  to  cease  practice) 
Midwives  Act,  1951. 

Sec.  14  (Duty  of  midwives  to  summon  medical  assistance  in  emergencies) 
Sec.  15  (Notification  by  midwives  of  intention  to  practise) 

Sec.  16  (Notification  by  practising  midwives  of  change  of  address) 

Sec.  17  (Local  supervision  of  midwives) 

Sec.  1 8 (Compensation  to  midwives  for  suspension  from  practice) 

Sec.  20  (Supply  of  forms  etc.,  to  midwives) 

Sec.  23(2)  and  (3)  (Payments  to  the  Central  Midwives  Board) 

26  (Power  of  local  supervising  authorities  to  aid  training  of  midwives) 
Sec.  27  (Power  of  local  supervising  authorities  to  provide  residential  accom- 
modation for  pupil  midwives) 

Sec.  29  (Prosecution  of  Offences)* 

Sec.  31  (Local  supervising  authority  for  purposes  of  Act) 

*Sec.  29— The  County  Council  as  local  supervising  authority  may  prosecute  any 
orfences  punishable  on  summary  conviction  under  Sections  3 4 8 9 10 
II  and  12.  > > » j > 


Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

Sec.  S5  (Cleansing  of  verminous  persons  and  tneir  clothing) 

Sec.  86  (Provision  of  cleansing  stations) 

Sec.  187^ 

S^’  I89j  cancellation  of  registration  of  nursing  homes) 

Sec.  190  (Bye-laws  as  to  nursing  homes) 

Sec.  191  (Inspection  of  nursing  homes) 

sS‘  III  r ^ re^tration  authority  to  exempt  certain  institutions) 

Sec.  194  (Delegation  of  powers  as  to  nursing  homes  by  County  Council  to 
council  of  county  district) 

Note— Powem^delegated  by  County  Council  to  following  Borough 

July,  1930 

July,  1930 

Colchester  . . . . _ January,  1931 

Walthamstow May,  1931 

Sec.  196  (Provision  of  laboratories) 

Sec.  203  (Notification  of  births) 

Sec.  205  (Employment  of  women  in  factories  or  workshop  after  birth  of  a 
(The  to  local  health  authorities  by 
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Sec.  143  (Regulations  made  under  this  section  with  a view  to  the  treatment 

Sec  169  ‘he  spread  of  such  diseases) 

Sec.  169  (Provision  for  removal  to  hospital  of  person  suffering  frorn 

c 1-m  disease  where  serious  risk  of  infection  being  spread) 

Sec.  170  (Detention  m hospital  of  infected  person  without  proper  lodeine 
to  return  to) 

Sec.  172  (Removal  to  hospital  of  infectious  persons  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis  of  the  respiratory  tract) 

Sec.  179  (Instruction,  lectures,  etc.,  on  questions  relating  to  health  or 
Qisease) 

Sec.  196  (Provision  of  laboratories) 

Sec.  244  (Power  to  remove  to  hospital  inmate  of  common  lodging  house 
suffering  from  notifiable  disease) 

Sec.  254  (Infectious  disease  on  canal  boats) 

Sec.  267  Application  to  ships  and  boats  of  certain  provisions  of  the  1936 
Act  and  followmg  provisions  of  Part  XII  of  that  Act) 

Sec.  296)  ^ „ 

Sec.  297  f tProceeclmgs  for  offences) 

dktefcomcils^  of  county 

Sec.  320  (Relinquishment  of  functions  by  district  councils) 

Sec.  321  I ^ 

Seo  where  default  by  council  of  county  district) 

Cancer  Act,  1939. 

Sec.  4 (Prohibition  of  certain  advertisements) 

Housing  Act,  1936. 

169']'’^°'"“  Councils  to  lend  to  local  authorities) 

Sec.  171 

Sec.  172  powers  as  respects  county  district  councils) 

Sec.  174J 

Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1938. 

7 * Provismns  for  contributions  in  respect  of  housing) 

Sec.  7 (County  Councils  contributions) 

Housing  (Financial  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1946. 

Sec.  8 (County  Councils’  contributions) 

Housing  Act,  1949. 

' ?o"rmrdrn;::r°^ 

' taXgtdets"" 

&ccund,^)^”“‘^  ---  P—  of  county 

Sec.  47  (Power  of  local  authorities  to  borrow) 

Housing  Act,  1957. 

ul  ‘loire  water  rights  for  houses  provided) 

■ i™f  “tSts) 
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Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 


119  (Power  of  local  authorities  and  County  Councils  to  promote  and 
assist  housing  associations) 

County  CouncDs  to  provide  houses  for  their  employees) 
136(1)  (Power  of  local  authorities  to  borrow  for  purposes  of  Act) 

138  (Power  to  issue  local  housing  bonds) 

171'!^^°™'^  of  local  authorities  to  lend  to  other  authorities) 

174  ^ (Exercise  of  powers  where  default  by  county  district  councils) 
176  J 


Land  Drainage  Act,  1930. 

Sec.  32  (Power  of  local  authorities  to  contribute  to 
works) 


expenses  of  drainage 


Local  Government  Act,  1933. 

Sec.  Ill  (Arrangements  for  securing  that  medical  officers  of  health  shall  not 
engage  m private  practice) 

Sec.  108(2)1  „ 

Sec.  109  f County  Council  towards  salaries  of  medical  officers 

Sec.  117  J public  health  inspectors  of  county  districts. 

Sec.  113  (Relations  between  medical  officers  of  health  of  county  and  county 


Essex  County  Coimcii  Act,  1933. 

Part  I V—^tablishments  for  Massage  and  Special  Treatment 

55  “‘^‘'’lishment  for  massage  or  special  treatment) 

5>ec.  55  (Date  of  commencement  of  Part  IV)  ^ 

(Note— This  Part  of  the  Act  applies  in  the  following  county 
distncs;  Boroughs  of  Chelmsford,  Chingford,  Colchester 
Dagenham,  Maldon,  Romford,  Saffron  Walden’ 
Wanstead  and  Woodford.  Urban  Districts  of  Basildon’ 

wSlT  u’  Epping,  Frinton  and 

Holv  Cr,^!f  Hornchurch,  Thurrock,  and  Waltham 
P ..  “1.  EPPinS  and  Ongar 

Sec56lP«»hru  delegate  authorities  see  Sec.  69  below.) 

Sec.’  si  (l“nrfolHcr^^^^^ 

Sec.  58  (Grant  of  licences) 

fin  authorities  as  to  licences) 

See  fi?  ™ establishments  for  massage  or  special  toeatment) 
sS'  '’y  Coun-iil  and  l^cal  ShcSL) 

Sec.’  63}  lte.r  ° “‘ablishments  for  masssige! 

sS'  S “stitute  proceedings  for  penalties) 

w'  fi«  £ f ' authorities  to  report  to  Council)  ^ 

te  tl  (AfrZ  r “d  businesses) 

pomLs)  " “^Pd  other  cor- 

(Note.-County  Council  on  21st  November,  1933,  delegated  their 
powers  and  duties  under  Part  IV  to  Boroughs  of  Barkin-^ 
Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow.) 


Part  X. 


Sec.  146  (Refuse  Dumps) 
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Sec.  184  (Further  bye-laws  under  Nursing  Homes  Registration  Act,  1927) 
(Note — (a)  Further  bye-laws  under  this  Section  made  by  County 
Council  on  1st  October,  1935;  (b)  1927  Act  repealed  by 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  but  Sec.  4 of  1927  Act  re-enacted 
with  amendments  by  Sec.  190  of  1936  Act) 

Sec.  185  (Provision  of  County  laboratory  service) 

Food  and  Drugs  Act^  1955. 

Sec.  31  (Prohibition  of  sale  of  milk  from  diseased  cows) 

Sec.  36  (Restriction  on  use  of  special  designations) 

Sec.  37  (Compulsory  use  of  special  designations  for  retail  sales) 

Sec.  38  (Compulsory  use  of  special  designations  for  catering) 


Rural  Water  Supplies  and  Sewerage  Acts,  1944  to  1955. 

Sec.  2 of  1944  Act  (Contributions  by  County  Councils) 


Water  Act,  1945  (as  amended  by  1948  Act.). 


Sec.  3 (Joint  Advisory  Water  Committees — appointment  of  representatives 
and  defrayment  of  expenses  by  County  Council) 

Sec.  8 (Joint  Water  Boards) 

Sec.  9 (Combination  of  undertakers  and  transfer  of  undertakings  by 
agreement  or  compulsorily) 

Sec.  13  (Default  powers  of  Minister — Powers  of  Joint  Boards  and  County 
District  Councils  may  be  transferred  to  County  Council) 

Sec.  14  (Control  of  abstraction  and  prevention  of  waste  in  certain  areas) 
Sec.  28  (Extension  of  power  to  provide  water  supply  for  houses  and  schools 
— consultations  as  to  providing  supply  at  reasonable  cost) 


Nurses  Agencies  Act,  1957. 

(The  conduct  and  licensing  of  agencies  for  the  supply  of  nurses.) 

(Note — ^Pursuant  to  Sec.  11  of  the  Nurses  Act,  1943,  Part  II  of  which 
was  repealed  and  re-enacted  by  the  1957  Act,  the  County  Council, 
have  delegated  their  powers  under  Part  II  to  the  Borough 
Councils  of  Barking,  Ilford  and  Walthamstow.) 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulations  Act,  1948. 

(The  regulation  of  certain  nurseries  and  of  persons  who  for  reward  receive 
children  into  their  homes  to  look  after  them.) 
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THE  SCHEDULE  REFERRED  TO 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  HEALTH  AREA  SUB-COMMITTEES 


No.  and  Name 
of  Area 


Name  of  County  District(s) 
comprising  the  Area 


0) 

1 . North-East  Essex 


2.  Mid-Essex 


3.  South-East  Essex 


4.  South  Essex 

5.  Forest  . . 


6.  Romford 

7.  Barking . . 

8.  Dagenham 

9.  Ilford  . . 

10.  Lejdon  . . 

1 1 . Walthamstow 


(2) 

Colchester  B. 

Harwich  B 

Brightlingsea  U. 

Qacton  U 

Frinton  and  Walton  U. 

Halstead  U 

West  Mersea  U.  . . 
Wivenhoe  U. 

Halstead  R 

Lexden  and  Winstree  R. 

Tendring  R 

Chelmsford  B. 

Maldon  B 

Saffron  Walden  B. . . 
Braintree  and  Booking  U. 
Burnham-on-Crouch  U. 

Witham  U 

Braintree  R. 

Chelmsford  R. 

Dunmow  R. 

Epping  and  Ongar  R. 
(representing  that  part  of 
the  Rural  District  within 
the  Mid-Essex  Health 
Area.) 

Maldon  R.  . . 

Saffron  Walden  R. 

Basildon  U. . . 

Benfleet  U.  . . 

Canvey  Island  U. 

Rayleigh  U. 

Rochford  R. 

Brentwood  U. 

Hornchurch  U. 

Thurrock  U. 

Chingford  B. 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  B. 
Chi^vell  U. . . 

Epping  U.  . . 

Harlow  U.  , . 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.  . . 
Epping  and  Ongar  R. 
(representing  that  part  of 
the  Rural  District  within 
the  Forest  Health  Area.) 
Romford  B. . . 

Barking  B.  . . 

Dagenham  B. 

Ilford  B. 

Leyton  B.  . . 

Walthamstow  B. 


u 

IP 

(3) 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


y'O  jj 

E 

t-'o  B 
o 

c 

.=•30 

. ’o 
^ ft 
® a 

la 

c 

H 

No 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

7 

7 

29 

30 


1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

7 

5 

3 

4 
4 

1 

2 
1 
1 


7 


7 


7 


7 30 

7 29 

7 30 


15  7 7 29 

15  7 7 29 

15  7 7 29 

15  7 7 29 

15  7 7 29 

IS  7 7 29 
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♦APPENDIX  C(3) 

CONSTITUTION  OF  AREA  PLANNING  SUB-COMMITTEES 

The  County  is  divided  into  six  areas  each  of  which  has  an  Area  Planning 
Sub-Committee  which,  with  one  exception,  is  constituted  as  follows,  viz.,  one  member 
nominated  by  each  county  district  council  in  that  area  and  an  equal  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  County  Planning  Committee,  being  members  of  that 
Committee.  In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Planning  Committee  is, 
ex-officio,  a member  of  each  Area  Sub-Committee  and  each  county  district  council 
is  entitled  to  nominate  one  of  its  members  to  accompany  its  duly  appointed 
representative  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  The  exception  referred  to  above  is  the 
West  Essex  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee,  being  an  area  comprising  only  four 
county  districts  where  the  county  district  councils  are  entitled  to  nominate  two 
members  instead  of  one  and  the  number  of  the  County  Planning  Committee’s 
representatives  is  similarly  increased.  All  the  county  districts  with  which  the 
Commission  is  concerned  are  within  the  area  of  the  South-West  Essex  Area  Planning 
Sub-Committee  except  Hornchurch  and  Romford,  which  are  in  the  South  Essex 
.Area,  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  which  is  in  the  West  Essex  Area. 

The  functions  of  Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  are  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  To  give  decisions  upon  applications  for  planning  permission  and  for  consent 
to  the  display  of  advertisements  which  are  referred  to  the  Sub-Committees  by 
county  district  councils,  which  position  arises  when  the  county  district  council 
desires  to  give  a decision  upon  an  application  in  a manner  contrary  to  the  formal 
recommendation  of  the  County  Planning  Adviser  (made  through  his  Area  Officer). 
Such  a position  cannot,  of  course,  arise  where  the  application  is  one  which  comes 
within  one  of  the  classes  of  cases  upon  which  the  County  Planning  Adviser  does 
not  require  to  be  consulted  or  is  one  which  the  Area  Planning  Officer  refers  back 
to  the  county  district  council  without  a formal  recommendation,  leaving  them  to 
determine  the  decision  at  their  own  discretion.  The  decision  of  the  Area  Sub- 
committee upon  applications  referred  to  them  is  final  (subject  to  any  appeal  by  the 
applicant  to,  or  any  direction  given  by,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government)  unless  the  decision  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Area  Sub-Committee 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  County  Development  Plan,  in  which  case,  in 
accordance  with  a direction  issued  by  the  County  Planning  Committee,  the 
Sub-Committee  are  required  to  refer  the  application  to  the  Committee,  with  their 
recommendation,  for  a decision. 

2.  To  consider  recommendations  of  county  district  councils  in  relation  to  any 
of  the  following  matters  and  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  County 
Planning  Committee  in  regard  thereto  as  they  think  fit; 

(a)  the  revocation  or  modification  of  planning  permissions; 

(b)  the  discontinuance  or  modification  of  the  authorised  use  of  land; 

(c)  the  making  of  Tree  Preservation  Orders  or  Building  Preservation  Orders. 

3.  To  consider  and  make  recommendations,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  the  County 
Council  with  regard  to  any  matters  relating  to  the  planning  of  their  areas' 

4.  To  authorise  the  taking  of  enforcement  action  upon  recommendations  made 
to  them  by  those  district  councils  who  have  not  undertaken  the  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  planning  or  advertisement  control,  or  to  act  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  recommendation.  (NOTE — All  the  county  district  councils  in  the 
review  area  undertake  their  own  enforcement  action). 

* Appendices  C(l)  and  C(2)  not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Essex  County  Council 

The  Essex  County  Council  wish  to  accept  the  invitation  contained  in  the  letter, 
dated  19th  August,  1958,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council  to  submit  further  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission. 

The  local  government  functions  upon  which  the  County  Council  wish  to  submit 
further  evidence  are: 

(i)  the  fire  service; 

(ii)  weights  and  measures  and  other  related  functions; 

(iii)  licensing  of  places  of  public  entertainment. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  each  of  these  functions  in  Sections  as  follows: 

(A)  a d^ription  of  the  present  arrangements; 

(B)  the  comments  of  the  County  Council  on  the  present  arrangements; 

(C)  the  conclusions  of  the  County  Council. 


THE  FIRE  SERVICE 

(A)  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
1.  Statutory  functions  of  the  Comity  Council  as  a fire  authority'. 

The  County  Council  are  the  fire  authority  for  the  administrative  County  of 
^sex  (Fire  Services  Act.  1947,  Section  4)  and  their  statutory^  duties  are  defined  in 
Sections  1 (1),  2 (1)  and  13  of  the  Act  in  the  following  terms: 

I.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  fire  authority  in  Great  Britain  to  make 

provision  for  fire-fighting  purposes,  and  in  particular  every  fire  authority 

shall  secure — 

(a)  the  services  for  their  area  of  such  a fire  brigade  and  such  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  efficiently  all  normal  requirements ; 

(b)  the  efficient  training  of  the  members  of  the  fire  brigade; 

(c)  efficient  arrangements  for  dealing  with  calls  for  the  assistance  of  the 
fire  brigade  in  case  of  fire  and  for  summoning  members  of  the  fire 
brigade; 

(d)  efficient  arrangements  for  obtaining,  by  inspection  or  otherwise, 
information  required  for  fire-fighting  purposes  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  buildings  and  other  property  in  the  area  of  the  fire 
authority,  the  available  water  supplies  and  the  means  of  access  thereto, 
and  other  material  local  circumstances ; 

(e)  efficient  arrangements  for  ensuring  that  reasonable  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  damage  to  property  resulting  from  measures  taken 
in  dealing  with  fires  in  the  area  of  the  fire  authority; 
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(f)  efficient  axrangements  for  the  giving,  when  requested,  of  advice  in 
respect  of  buildings  and  other  property  in  the  area  of  the  fire  authority 
as  to  fire  prevention,  restricting  the  spread  of  fires,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire. 

2.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  fire  authorities,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  join 

in  the  making  of  schemes  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
“reinforcement  schemes”)  for  securing  the  rendering  of  mutual  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  fires  occurring  in  the  areas  of  authorities 
participating  in  a reinforcement  scheme  where  either — 

(a)  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  services  provided  under  the  last  fore- 
going section  by  the  authority  in  whose  area  the  fire  occurs,  or 

(b)  reinforcements  at  any  fire  can  be  more  readily  obtained  from  the 
resources  of  other  authorities  participating  in  the  scheme  than  from 
those  of  the  authority  in  whose  area  the  fire  occurs. 

13.  A fire  authority  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  for  ensuring  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and  for  securing  that  it  will  be 
available  for  use,  in  case  of  fire. 

In  addition,  the  County  Council  are  required  by  the  Act — 

(a)  to  make  a scheme  (referred  to  as  an  “establishment  scheme”)  which, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  determines  (inter  alia)  the 
establishment  of  members  of  the  fire  brigade  of  different  descriptions  and 
ranks,  and  of  fire  stations  and  equipment  of  different  descriptions,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Council  as  a fire  authority  (Section  19); 

(b)  to  constitute  a fire  brigade  committee  and  make  a scheme  (referred  to  as  a 
“management  scheme”)  which,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  determines  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  (Section  20). 


2.  Management  Scheme  and  constitution  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee. 

The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  County  Council  is  constituted  in  accordance 
with  a management  scheme  made  by  the  County  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  year  1948,  as  amended  by  an  Order  made  in  the  year  1955 
forming  two  new  county  districts. 

The  scheme  provides  for — 

(i)  the  Committee  to  consist  of  44  members  made  up  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  (“ex-officio”),  24  members 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  from  among  its  other  members  and  18 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  councils  of  county  districts  in  the  administrative 
county; 

(ii)  the  grouping  of  the  county  district  councils  into  6 groups  for  the  purpose 
of  the  appointment  annually  of  the  18  members  referred  to  above; 

(iii)  each  such  group  of  councils  to  appoint  a specified  number  of  members  to 
the  County  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  the  following  extract  from  the 
Schedule  to  the  scheme  indicating  the  grouping  an'angements  as  they  affect 
the  councils  of  county  districts  within  the  Commission’s  review  area — 
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Groups  of  county  district  councils. 

Group  C — 

Barking  Borough  Council  . . 

Chingford  „ » • . 

Dagenham  „ • 

Ilford  „ ),  • - 

Leyton  „ 

Romford  „ « • • 

Walthamstow  Borough  Council  . . 
Wanstead  & Woodford  Borough  Council 
Hornchurch  Urban  District  Council 


No.  of  Members 


7 


Groups  of  county  district  councils. 

Group  E — 

Chigwell  Urban  District  Council . . . . " 

Epping  „ „ „ . . 

Harlow  „ „ »,  - ■ • • r ^ 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council 
Epping  and  Ongar  Rural  District  Council. . j 
and  other  related  matters. 


3.  Establishment  Scheme. 

A copy  of  the  Establishment  Scheme  made  by  the  County  Council  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  19  of  the  Act 
and  as  at  present  in  force,  is  set  out  on  pages  76  to  83  of  Appendix  “A.**  This 
Appendix  also  includes  notes  of  matters  determined  by  the  County  Council  and, 
where  requisite,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  within  the  terms  of  the  Scheme, 
and  certain  other  matters  concerning  the  Brigade  organisation. 

4.  Operational  and  administrative  control  of  the  Brigade. 

Overall  operational  and  administrative  control  of  the  Brigade  is  exercised  from 
Brigade  Headquarters  at  Hutton,  near  Brentwood. 

Operational  staff  attached  to  the  Headquarters  comprises,  in  addition  to  the 
Chief  Officer: 

1  Assistant  Chief  Officer  . . 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  I) 

3 Station  Officers  . . 

2 Sub-Officers 

2  Firewomen 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  II) 

1 Assistant  Divisional  Officer 

5 Station  Officers  . . 

2 Sub-Officers 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  IH) 

1 Sub-Officer 

1 Fireman 

1 Assistant  Divisional  Officer 

3 Sub-Officers 

3 Leading  Firemen 

4 Firemen  . . 

All  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Brigade  are  carried  out  from  Brigade 
Headquarters  under  the  control  of  a Senior  Administrative  Officer,  who  is  responsible 


fueputyj 

General  operational  staff  and 
control  duties. 


>Fire  Prevention  Branch. 


Civil  Defence  duties  including 
training. 

Communications. 

Training  duties. 

Drivers. 
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to  the  Chief  Officer,  by 

(0  an  Establishments  Branch,  which  deals  broadly  with  all  personnel  matters 
including  recruitment,  appointments,  transfers,  promotions  and  promotion 
examinations,  retirements,  discharges,  etc.,  personal  and  other  records,  the 
application  of  conditions  of  service,  emoluments,  sickness,  injuries,  dis- 
ciplinary matters,  pensions  and  welfare; 

(ii)  a General  Branch,  which  is  responsible  for  all  stores  matters,  including 
the  Brigade  equipment  store,  ordering,  distribution  and  collection  of 
operational  stores  and  uniforms,  records  and  ledgers,  inventories,  certifica- 
tion of  accounts,  etc.,  administrative  matters  concerning  transport  and 
accommodation; 

(iii)  a Hydrants  and  Water  Branch,  which  undertakes  work  relating  to  the 
installation  of  fire  hydrants  and  water  supplies  arising  from  Section  13  of 
the  Fire  Services  Act,  1947; 

(iv)  a Catering  Officer  who  has  supervisory  responsibility  for  all  catering 
arrangements  including  emergency  feeding  arrangements  at  fires  and 
exercises,  and  who  undertakes  certain  other  work; 

(v)  secretarial  and  typing  staff. 

A Central  Brigade  workshop  is  maintained  at  Lexden,  near  Colchester,  under 
the  control  of  a Chief  Mechanical  Engineer.  Four  mobile  repair  vans  operate  from 
different  parts  of  the  County  as  part  of  the  workshop  organisation.  The  workshop 
is  equipped  and  staffed  to  deal  with  the  highly  specialised  work  of  maintaining  fire 
brigade  appliances  and  other  vehicles. 

One  technical  officer  and  three  operatives  are  engaged  on  the  maintenance  of 
communications  equipment,  including  sirens  and  street  fii-e  alarms. 

One  or  two  cooks  are  employed  at  each  whole-time  fire  station. 

5.  Operational  organisation. 

For  operational  fire  brigade  purposes  the  administrative  county  is  divided  into 
5 divisions  identified  by  the  letters  “A”  to  “E.”  Each  division  has  its  own  head- 
quarters at  which  operational  staff  are  stationed  to  deal  with  matters  of  a supervisory 
nature  and  mobilising  within  the  division.  Details  of  such  staff  are  given  on  page 
84  of  Appendix  “A.” 

The  fire  stations  in  each  division  and  the  approved  establishment  of  appliances 
and  personnel  for  each  station  are  also  given  in  that  Appendix. 

The  total  approved  establisliment  of  appliances,  vehicles  and  uniformed 
personnel  for  the  Brigade  is  at  present  as  follows: 

Appliances  and  Vehicles  (including  Brigade'reserve — excluding  A.F.S.  appliances). 

Pumping  appliances 132 

Turntable  ladders  6 

Other  apphances  and  vehicles  . . . . 85 

Personnel  (excluding  A.F.S.). 


Chief  Fire  Officer 
Assistant  Chief  Fire  Officer 
Divisional  Officers 
(Grade  I) 

Divisional  Officers 
(Grade  H) 


Whole-time 

1 

1 

4 


Part-time 
Retained  and 
Volunteers 
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Divisional  Officer 

Whole-time 

i 

Part-time 
Retained  and 
Volunteers 

(Grade  III) 

Assistant  Divisional  Officers  . . 

10 

Station  Officers 

66 

7 

Sub-Officers 

91 

45 

Leading  Firemen 

61 

108 

Firemen  . . 

529 

461 

Senior  Leading  Firewomen  . . 

16 

Leading  Firewomen 

_ 

_ 

Firewomen 

18 

- 

*801  621 


*AdditionaIIy  there  is  auUiority  to  employ,  when  necessary,  10  recruits  in 
training  in  anticipation  of  vacancies  and  a further  3 sub-officers,  3 leading 
firemen  and  9 firemen  at  the  Wennington  fire  station. 

6.  Training  arrangements. 

A training  school  is  maintained  at  the  Dagenham  fire  station,  where  whole-time 
recruits  receive  not  less  than  10  weeks  initial  basic  training  before  being  posted  to  a 
station.  Recruits  for  a number  of  other  brigades,  namely,  the  Norfolk,  East  Ham, 
West  Ham,  Suffolk  and  Ipswich,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Cambridge  and  Norwich  brigades 
are.  by  arrangement  with  the  fire  authorities  concerned,  also  given  basic  training 
at  the  school. 

Classes  are  also  arranged  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  of  firemen 
in  motor  driving,  the  wearing  and  use  of  breathing  apparatus,  the  operation  of 
turntable  ladders,  and  for  those  men  wishing  to  sit  for  promotion  examinations.  The 
permanent  instructional  staff  employed  consists  of  3 sub-officers  and  3 leading  firemen. 

The  training  of  Auxiliary'  Fire  Service  personnel  (enrolled  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  defence  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Fire  Services)  Regulations,  1949),  is  carried 
out  at  certain  stations  and  at  a training  centre  at  Suffolk  Road,  Ilford.  One  sub- 
officer  is  employed  at  the  training  centre  on  instructional  duties  and  one  fireman  on 
general  duties. 

All  the  instructional  staff  mentioned  are  in  the  establishment  for  Brigade 
Headquarters. 


7.  Mobilising  arrangements  and  communications  generally,  including  receipt  of  cails 
and  calling  arrangements. 

The  mobilising  of  appliances  and  men  is  carried  out  at  5 divisional  controls 
Situated  as  follows: 

A Division  . . . . . . Colchester  fire  station. 


B Division 
C Division 
D Division 
E Division 


Grays  fire  station. 

Ilford  fire  station. 
Chelmsford  fire  station. 
Harlow  Central  fire  station. 


T^e  Brigade  control  at  Brigade  Headquarters  takes  over  the  mobilising  for 
large  incidents,  e.g.  those  involving  the  attendance  of  over  10  pumps  and  where  other 
special  circumstances  arise. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  fire  calls  by  the  Brigade  vary  according 
to  the  communication  facilities  available.  Street  fire  alarm  systems  exist  in  the 
Boroughs  of  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford  and  Leyton  and  a number  of  direct  fire 
telephones  and  automatic  fire  alarms  connect  important  fire  risks  to  the  most  con- 
venient fire  station,  but  the  main  method  of  calls  is  by  means  of  exchange  telephone 

In  three  divisions,  viz.  “C”  “D”  and  “E”  arrangemets  have  been  made  for  all 
calls  made  by  exchange  telephone  to  be  routed  to  the  appropriate  divisional  control 
and  similar  arrangements  are  being  made  in  respect  of  the  other  two  divisions. 

Each  divisional  control  is  connected  by  direct  telephone  line  to  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  each  station  in  its  division.  Calls  received  at  divisional  controls  are  passed 
to  stations  over  these  lines.  In  the  case  of  stations  manned  by  part-time  (retained) 
men  the  lines  are  used  in  conjunction  with  a remote  control  system  by  means  of 
which  the  siren  and/or  house  call  beUs  are  operated  to  call  in  the  men. 

Each  divisional  control  is  also  connected  by  direct  telephone  line,  with  priority 
signalling  arrangements,  to  the  Brigade  control,  certain  neighbouring  brigades  and 
the  nearest  divisional  control. 

The  Brigade  participates  in  the  wireless  scheme  operated  by  the  County  police. 
Receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus  is  installed  in  the  Brigade  control,  there  are 
receiving  sets  in  each  divisional  control  and  16  staff  cars  used  by  senior  officers  and 
14  fire  appliances  are  fitted  with  receiving  and  transmitting  sets.  By  this  means 
senior  officers  are  in  contact  continuously  with  Brigade  control,  urgent  messages  may 
be  passed  to  them  and  to  the  scene  of  fire-fighting  operations  without  delay,  and 
mobilising  is  expedited. 

8.  Inspection  of  fire  risks  and  arrangements  for  obtaining  other  information  required 

for  fire-fighting  purposes. 

The  mobilising  arrangements  in  the  Brigade  provide  for  a predetermined  first 
attendance  on  any  call,  of  the  number  and  type  of  fire  appliances  appropriate  to  the 
fire  risk  involved.  These  arrangements  are  reviewed  not  l^s  than  once  a year  by  the 
Divisional  Officers  who  also  arrange  for  new  and  existing  fire  risks  to  be  visited  as 
necessary.  Information  required  for  fire-fighting  purposes  is  also  obtained  by 
arranging  exercises. 

9.  Salvage. 

.All  “first-line”  fire  appliances  carry  first  aid  salvage  equipment  so  that  early 
steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  or  mitigate  damage  to  property  resulting  or  likely  to 
result  from  fire-fighting  operations.  In  addition,  appliances  carrying  a full  comple- 
ment of  such  equipment  are  stationed  at  Barking,  Chelmsford,  Colchester  and  Grays 
and  arrangements  exist  for  the  London  Salvage  Corps  to  be  notified  of  fires  in  certain 
defined  categories  which  are  likely  to  require  special  salvage  measures. 

10.  Fire  prevention. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  by  Section  1 (1)  (f)  of  the  Act,  a specialist 
fire  prevention  branch  is  maintained  at  Brigade  Headquarters  with  an  establishment 
as  indicated  in  paragraph  4.  The  services  of  the  officers  in  the  branch  are  available 
tooughout  the  administrative  county.  Other  functions  of  the  branch  are  the 
investigation  of  fires  of  special  interest  and  the  preparation  of  research  reports  for 
the  Home  Office  and  other  bodies;  the  instruction  of  staff  and  the  supervision  of  fire 
drills  at  various  residental  premises;  the  dissemination  of  advice  to  the  general  public 
on  fire  prevention  matters  when  suitable  opportunities  occur  and  the  operation  of 
the  Brigade’s  photographic  unit. 

11.  Provision  of  water  supplies. 

The  mains  water  supply  in  the  administrative  county  is  supplied  by  28  water 
undertakings,  with  which  a close  liaison  is  maintained  by  the  Hydrants  and  Water 
Branch  of  Headquarters,  mentioned  in  paragraph  4 (iii). 
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There  are  24,600  fire  hydrants  in  the  County  which  are  regularly  inspected  by 
operational  personnel  who  thus  gain  knowledge  of  the  position  of  hydrants  and 
adjacent  fire  risks. 

12.  Reinforcement  arrangements. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  Sections  2 and  12  of  the  Act, 
with  fire  authorities  whose  areas  adjoin  Essex — 

(a)  for  mutual  assistance  to  be  rendered  when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  large  fires,  and/or 

(b)  for  part  of  the  first  attendance  to  a fire  in  certain  defined  fringe  areas  to  be 
supplied  from  the  nearest  fire  station. 

The  authorities  with  whom  such  arrangements  exist  are — 

London  County  Council. 

Middlesex  County  Council. 

Hertfordshire  County  Council. 

Suffolk  and  Ipswich  Joint  Fire  Authority. 

Cambridgeshire  County  Council. 

Southend-on-Sea  County  Borough  Council. 

East  Ham  County  Borough  Council. 

West  Ham  County  Borough  Council, 


(B)  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

13.  Management  Scheme  and  constitution  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee. 

The  provision  made  for  18  members  of  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  councils  of  county  districts  in  the  administrative  county  ensures  that 
these  councils,  through  their  representatives,  take  full  part  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  control  of  the  Brigade. 

Of  ^ these  18  members  7 wholly  represent  county  districts  within  the  Com- 
mission’s review  area  and  2 represent  other  districts  within  that  area  as  well  as  three 
districts  outside  it. 

In  addition,  at  present  15  of  the  26  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  come  from  the  review  area. 

14.  Operational  and  administrative  control  of  the  Brigade. 

A particular  advantage  which  accrues  from  the  size  of  the  Essex  Fire  Brigade 
is  that  efficient  and  satisfactory  operational  and  administrative  control  can  be 
provided  economically.  Supervisory  and  specialist  officers  and  other  staff  of  suitable 
calibre  and  experience  can  be  employed  who  would  be  unlikely  to  be  employed  by 
or  attracted  to  a smaller  organisation.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  of  the  more 
semor  operational  and  administrative  officers  and  technical  and  specialist  staff. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  provision  of  technical  facilities  such  as  the  work- 
shops. The  advantage  of  the  brigade  as  at  present  constituted  is  that  expense  may  be 
justified  in  providing  faculties  and  equipment  which  would  not  be  borne  by  each  of 
a number  of  smaller  units. 

15.  Operational  organisation. 

f which  the  Commission  is  concerned  comprises  almost  the  whole 

of  C Division  and  part  of  “E”  Division,  and  at  present  includes  fire  stations  at 
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Ilford  Romford  Hornchurch 

Dagenham  Barking  Leytonstone 

Leyton  Walthamstow  Chiugford 

Woodford  Hainault  Loughton 

Waltham  Abbey 

In  addition,  the  establishment  provides  for  a station  at  Wennington  within  the 
Hornchurch  Urban  District. 

The  present  approved  establishment  of  fire  appliances  and  uniformed  personnel 
at  the  stations  enumerated  is  as  follows: 

Appliances  and  vehicles  (excluding  A.F.S.  appliances). 

Pumping  appliances  26 

Turntable  ladders 2 

Other  appliances  and  vehicles 5 


Personnel  (excluding  divisional  headquarters  staff  and  A.F.S.). 


* 


Jiank 

Part-time 

Whole-time 

retained 

Station  Officers  . . 

30 

Sub-Officers 

36 

1 

2 

Leading  Firemen  . . 

21 

Firemen 

315 

9 

402* 

12 

Excluding  3 Sub-Ofiicers, 
Wennington  station. 

3 Leading  Firemen  and  9 Firemen  for 

the 

It  will  be  observed  that  approximately  half  of  the  whole-time  strength  of  the 
Brigade  is  in  the  review  area.  The  main  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  the  high  fire 
risk  and  concentration  of  population  in  the  area,  but  there  are  other  advantages  to  the 
County  as  a whole.  For  example,  the  proximity  of  the  review  area  to  the  oil 
installations.  Tilbury  Docks  and  other  serious  fire  risks  on  Thames-side  assists  very 
substantially  in  providing  efficient  support  cover  for  those  risks.  Some  of  the  fire 
stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  installations  are  single  appliance  stations 
manned  by  retained  personnel,  a number  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  relied  on 
for  continuous  coyer,  and  in  any  event  cannot  provide  all  the  men  and  appliances 
required  to  deal  with  a large  fire.  Oil  fires  are  frequently  protracted  and  make  heavy 
demands  upon  men  and  appliances,  consequently  the  bulk  of  reinforcements  for  this 
type  of  fire  is  drawn  from  the  review  area.  A further  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
IS  that  these  reinforcements  are  mainly  composed  of  younger  and  better  trained  men, 
more  experienced  by  reason  of  being  stationed  in  a busy  area. 


This  is  but  one  example  of  how  in  a large  brigade  it  is  possible  to  station  men 
and  appliances  strategically  so  as  to  provide  immediate  cover  for  heavily  weighted 
areas  and  ready  support  for  areas  with  isolated  fire  risks  without  particular  regard  to 
local  government  boundaries.  The  same  point  applies  in  relation  to  the  allocation  of 
expensive  special  appliances  such  as  turntable  ladders,  hose  layers  and  salvage  tenders. 
Many,  if  not  all  of  these  advantages  would  be  lost  if  the  Brigade  were  broken  down 
into  smaller  units. 


No  matter  how  much  training  a man  is  given,  to  become  an  efficient  fireman  he 
must  also  gain  experience  and  the  problem  of  providing  experience  is  a serious  one 
in  many  brigades.  The  large  and  varied  risks  and  frequency  of  calls  in  the  review 
area  make  it  a source  of  valuable  experience  for  both  men  and  officers.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  respect  of  operational  officers  but  also  of  fire  prevention  and  staff  officers, 
to  the  eventual  benefit  of  the  whole  Brigade. 
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The  possibility  of  the  Brigade  being  divided  into  a number  of  small  brigades  is 
understood  to  be  giving  considerable  anxiety  to  the  younger  officers.  Many  of  them 
have  not  hitherto  taken  the  opportunity  of  applying  for  positions  in  other  brigades 
as  prospects  of  promotion  within  the  County  Brigade  have  been  promising  and  the 
experience  they  have  been  able  to  gain  has  been  so  varied  that  they  see  little  need  to 
seek  experience  and  promotion  further  afield.  These  prospects  could  disappear  over- 
night and  the  possible  adverse  effect  upon  morale  needs  no  elaboration. 

16.  Training  arrangements. 

The  loss  of  the  facilities  for  training  recruits  in  the  review  area  would  cause 
considerable  difficulty.  No  alternative  accommodation  is  available  at  Brigade 
premises  outside  that  area  and  considerable  expenditure  would  be  incurred  in  acquir- 
ing or  building  suitable  premises. 

As  regards  instructional  staff,  there  exists  in  the  review  area  a pool  of  suitable 
junior  officers  who  can  at  short  notice  be  drafted  into  the  school  to  train  or  take 
charge  of  additional  squads  in  the  event  of  sickness  among  the  staff  or  a sudden 
influx  of  recruits.  This  advantage  has  been  achieved  because  during  recent  years  a 
number  of  such  junior  officers  have  performed  a tour  of  duty  at  the  training  school 
and  are  familiar  with  the  running  of  the  school  and  its  syllabus  of  training. 
Fragmentation  of  the  Brigade  could  cause  the  loss  of  the  services  of  this  pool  of 
potential  instructors  to  the  County. 

If  it  should  become  necessary  to  set  up  a new  training  school  for  a smaller 
brigade  outside  the  review  area  the  number  of  instructional  staff  required  could  not 
be  less  than  that  employed  at  the  existing  school. 

17.  Mobilising  arrangements  and  communications  generally,  including  receipt  of 
calls  and  calling  arrangements. 

The  centralised  reception  of  fire  calls  at  divisional  controls  has  in  practice  proved 
quick  and  efficient  because  the  Post  Office  Telephone  Service  cannot  be  expected  to 
decide  which  particular  fire  station  is  nearest  the  scene  of  a fire  or  other  incident  or 
can  supply  the  appliances  necessary.  The  Post  Office  telephone  areas  do  not  coincide 
with  local  government  boundaries  and  a map  illustrating  this  in  respect  of  the  review 
area  is  attached  as  Appendix  “B”.  In  the  event  of  a number  of  small  brigades  being 
formed  in  the  area  considerable  delays  would  be  likely  in  passing  calls  from  one 
brigade  control  to  another. 

As  an  example,  there  are  6 telephone  exchange  areas  partly  within  the  Borough 
of  Ilford.  These  exchange  areas  extend  into  neighbouring  county  districts.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  exchange  areas  that  serve  up  to  as  many  as  four  county  districts. 

Under  existing  arrangements  a station  does  not  attend  calls  solely  within  the 
county  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  For  instance,  Hainault  fire  station,  which  was 
built  by  the  County  Council,  is  within  the  Borough  of  Ilford  but  provides  the  first 
attendance  to  parts  of  the  Boroughs  of  Ilford,  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  and  Romford 
and  of  the  Chigwell  Urban  District  and  Epping  and  Ongar  Rural  District.  This 
example  is  typical  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  strategic  siting  of  a fire  station; 
but  this  is  possible  only  where  a fire  authority  has  an  area  large  enough  not  to  be 
inhibited  in  its  planning  by  local  boundaries. 

The  mobilising  staff  at  “C”  Division  Control,  Ilford,  consists  of  8 men  (4  sub- 
officers and  4 firemen)  who  mobilise  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  review  area  and 
certain  areas  beyond.  It  is  doubtful  if  smaller  units  would  be  able  to  set  up  controls 
with  less  than  8 staff,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  need  to  maintain  24-hour  cover, 
seven  days  a week,  involving,  as  it  does,  a shift  system. 

Mobilising  consists  not  only  of  ordering  appliances  and  men  to  a fire  but  also 
entails  the  ordering  of  “closing  in”  moves,  reliefs,  fuel  supplies,  special  equipment 
and  refreshments.  Without  recourse  to  the  appliances  stationed  in  the  review  area 
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the  problems  of  mobilising  for  large  fires  outside  that  area  would  be  considerably 
merged.  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  ask  another  brigade  for  a number  of 
apphances  to  attend  the  fire  or  stand  by  and  delays  could  well  occur  because  the 
mobdising  officer  would  have  no  final  say  as  to  the  appliances  to  be  supplied  bv  the 
neighbouring  bngade.  The  complications  of  providing  reUefs  and  arranging  closine 
in  moves  are  much  greater  when  the  mobilising  officer  has  no  direct  control  over  the 
borrowed  appliances.  Moreover,  it  is  the  normal  practice  for  smaller  fire 
authonties,  with  their  limited  resources,  to  restrict  the  assistance  given. 


The  net  result  is  that  the  assisted  authority  has  to  go  further  afield  «for 
reinforcements  with  a consequential  delay  in  receiving  them.  The  alternative  is  for 
the  authority  concerned  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  own  brigade  at  considerable 


(C)  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

18.  On  the  question  of  large  or  small  fire  authorities  the  recommendation  of  the 
Hoipe  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Estimates  at  their  session  in  1953/54  has 
an  important  bearing.  The  foUowing  is  quoted  from  their  report— 

“Your  Committee  are  convinced  that  there  would  be  economies  in  head- 
barters  staff  combined  with  greater  opportunities  for  promotion  and  some 
mprovemenfs  m operational  efficiency  if  more  fire  authorities  were  combined 
They  therefore,  rKommend  that  the  Home  Office  should  review  carefully  the 
possibihty  of  furthermg  the  adoption  of  combination  schemes  if  necessare  bv 

Rm  sS'acL  ‘he 

19.  While  the  Select  Committee  were  speaking  in  terms  of  further  combination 
schemes,  they  were  clearly  convinced  that  on  a number  of  grounds.  Including  greater 
operational  efficiency,  the  larger  fire  brigades  are  to  be  preferred  to  a mulStv 
of  smaller  bn^des  each  operatmg  over  a relatively  small  area,  e.g.  within  the  com- 
pMatively  confined  boundmies  of  a single  county  borough.  This  point  of  view  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  County  Conned  from  their  experience  of  L many  a^an 

a brigade  orgamsed  and  equipped  to  discharge  the^varying 
functions  of  a fire  authority  throughout  a large  administrative  county. 

20.  In  them  considerbon  of  the  arrangements  which  would  best  secure  the  effective 
md  convement  adinimstation  of  the  fire  service  in  the  area  they  have  under  review 
the  Com^siou  are  mvited  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  existing  arrangements’ 
whereby  the  County  Council  are  the  fire  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  admiifistrative 
county,  can  be  improved  upon  (the  County  Council  are  firmly  of  the  view  theTcar^ofl 
and  m exam^g  possible  alternatives  to  have  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  proviso  to  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  6 of  the  Fire  Services  Act.  1947.  The  sub-section  rerds  arfonows: 

Qt  - the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  of 

^E^**J^*  expedient  m the  interests  of  efficiency  that  a combination  scheme 

Stifffctorrto  hto  hatr“  authorities,  and  no  scheme 

satisfactory  to  him  has  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  fire  authorities  for  those 

areas  under  the  last  foregomg  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  for  that 
purpose  by  order  inake  such  scheme  as  he  considers  expedient  and  the 
provisions  of  sub-section  (2)  of  the  last  foregoing  section  shall  apply  ’in  relation 
sredon-^’^'^^  scheme  as  they  apply  in  relation  to  a scheme  made  under  that 
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“Provided  that  where  the  population  of  a county  or  county  borough,  as 
estimated  by  the  Registrar  General,  is  one  hundred  thousand  or  upwards,  then 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  the  county  or  borough  no  scheme 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  this  section  for  the  combination 
of  the  county  or  borough  with  any  area  or  areas  of  a fire  authority  or  authorities 
of  which  the  population  or  aggregate  population,  as  so  estimated,  exceeds  that 
of  the  county  or  borough.” 


21 . If  a number  of  county  boroughs  were  to  be  constituted  in  the  review  area  (as 
has  been  suggested  by  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities)  and  thus  created  ice 
authorities  and  these  county  boroughs  had  a population  upwards  of  100,000  (eight 
of  the  existing  authorities,  including  the  two  county  boroughs,  exceeding  or  being 
very  close  to  that  population  figure),  the  proviso  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  making  a scheme  combining  the  areas  of  those  county 
boroughs  for  fire-fighting  purposes  unless  the  county  borough  councils  consented 
thereto.  Leaving  this  difficulty  apart,  however,  the  County  Council  submit  that  the 
divorcement  from  the  area  of  the  county  fire  authority  of  the  whole  or  a major  part 
of  the  Commission’s  review  area  in  Essex  would  be  bound  to  make  the  fire-fighting 
arrangements  in  the  existing  administrative  county  as  a whole  less  efficient.  The 
general  ground  on  which  this  view  is  based  is  that  the  County  Fire  Brigade 
organisation  has  been  built  up  as  a complete  entity  and  its  breaking  down  into  two 
or  more  smaller  units  could  but  result  in  a weakening  of  the  basic  structure  on  which 
it  has  been  built  up.  More  detailed  information  and  comments  supporting  this 
general  statement  have  already  been  given  in  Sections  A and  B above.  For  example 
in  paragraph  15  in  Section  B it  has  been  explained  how  support  cover  from  within 
the  Brigade  for  the  serious  fire  risks  on  Thames-side  is  provided  from  stations  within 
the  review  area  and  how  fire  stations  have  been  strategically  sited  with  fire-grounds 
having  no  particular  regard  for  existing  local  government  boundaries. 


22.  The  County  Fire  Brigade  has  been  built  up,  and  has  been  proved,  to  be  a 
flexible  organisation  capable  in  itself  of  meeting  most  of  the  demands  made  upon  it 
from  its  own  resources.  A large  brigade  organised  in  this  way  can  provide — 

(i)  its  own  flexible  methods  for  reinforcing  areas  immediately  when  the 
occasion  arises  (in  a number  of  districts  urban  and  rural  areas  are  inter- 
mixed; in  such  cases  a large  fire  authority  can  provide  economically  the 
appliances  required  for  each  type  of  fire); 

(ii)  special  and  expensive  appliances  such  as  turntable  ladders,  hose  layers,  foam 
tenders,  lighting  units; 

(iii)  its  own  training  school  (which  incidentally  provides  also  for  the  needs  of 
smaller  authorities); 

(iv)  methods  of  communication,  including  radio,  over  a much  wider  area  than 
a small  brigade; 

(v)  far  better  promotion  prospects  for  its  members  thus  obviating  the  need  to 
transfer  for  this  purpose  from  one  authority  to  another;  men  in  smaller 
brigades  inevitably  have  less  opportunity  for  promotion  within  their  own 
brigades; 

(vi)  flexibility  in  arranging  the  transfer  of  personnel  who  may  wish  to  change 
the  area  of  their  residence; 
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(vii)  a staff  both  uniformed  and  non-uniformed  with  senior  oiEcers  of  the 
calibre  and  experience  to  deal  with  the  number  of  problems  which  arise 
more  frequently  and  in  a greater  variety  in  a larger  brigade  than  in  a 
smaller  brigade; 

(viii)  its  own  workshop  organisation  with  equipment  and  technical  skill  to  deal 
with  the  highly  specialised  duty  of  maintaining  fire  brigade  appliances  and 
equipment  at  an  exceptionally  high  standard  often  outside  the  limits  usually 
required  and  adopted  in  commercial  organisations; 

(ix)  a fire  prevention  department  in  which  because  of  the  large  area  and 
innumerable  risks  covered  a great  deal  of  varied  experience  is  gained 
which  applies  also  to  the  section  of  the  organisation  dealing  with  water 
problems. 

23.  A large  fire  authority  is  better  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  providing  the  service 
required  than  a smaller  authority  which  might  well  find  the  cost  of  many  of  the 
important  features  mentioned  above  to  be  beyond  its  resources  or  not  justifiable 
having  regard  to  the  size  of  its  brigade.  Two  outstanding  examples  are  included 
among  the  items  enumerated  above,  i.e.  the  provision  of  a training  school  and  of 
fire  brigade  workshops.  It  would  obviously  be  uneconomical  for  these  to  be  provided 
by  each  small  brigade  and  the  provision  by  them  of  special  appliances  could  be  more 
costly;  the  breaking  down  of  the  present  County  Fire  Brigade,  even  into  two,  would 
involve  greater  expenditure  in  the  duplication  or,  by  breaking  down  into  smaller 
units,  the  greater  multiplication  of  a hierarchy  of  senior  and  specialist  officers.  The 
need  to  provide  for  definite  arrangements  for  reinforcement  between  a number  of 
fire  authorities  while  offering  less  flexibility  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  increased 
cost;  each  smaller  authority  would  also  presumably  endeavour  to  provide  full  cover 
for  what  it  regarded  normally  as  its  own  particular  needs  and  in  this  aspect  alone 
there  is  more  than  the  possibility  that  the  total  number  of  appliances  would  be 
greater.  As  mentioned  above,  in  a large  brigade  men  and  appliances  are  stationed 
strategically  so  as  to  provide  ready  support  in  high  risk  areas  and  without  particular 
regard  to  local  government  boundaries. 

24.  Division  into  smaller  units  would  require  overall  a greater  number  of  staff 
engaged  in  administration,  etc.  The  purchase  of  equipment  for  a large  organisation 
is  more  economical  by  reason  of  greater  quantities  ordered  on  more  advantageous 
terrns  and  by  the  opportunities  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  and  methods  not  usually 
available  to  smaller  organisations. 

25.  The  proposition  imght  be  advanced  that  even  if  one  or  more  new  fire 
authorities  were  created  in  the  review  area,  the  opportunity  would  still  be  there  for 
those  authorities  to  combine  with  the  Essex  County  fire  authority  and  so  enable  a 
brigade  to  be  maintained  for  approximately  the  same  area  as  that  at  present  covered 
by  the  county  fire  authority.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  the  proviso  to  section  6(1) 
would  arise  but  the  practical  answer,  the  County  Council  suggest,  is  that  a com- 
bination scheme  would  merely  be  a more  complex  and,  therefore,  less  satisfactory 
means  of  attempting  to  achieve  the  same  result  which  would  obtain  from  leaving  the 
County  Council  as  the  fire  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  administrative  county. 

26.  On  grounds  both  of  eflaciency  and  economy  it  is  the  latter  solution  for  which 
the  County  Council  desire  to  press.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  mention  the  consider- 
able number  of  reorganisations  (major  and  minor)  in  the  Fire  Services  since  1938. 
While  each  has  been  designed  to  effect  improvements  there  must  come  a time  when 
continual  change  disrupts.  Reviews  of  existing  organisations  from  time  to  time  can 
be  healthy,  but  to  make  drastic  alterations  too  frequently  can  be  inimical  to  morale 
and  to  efficiency.  If  there  must  be  a change  then  the  tendency  should  be  to  create  a 
smaller  number  of  brigades  of  or  about  the  size  (or  category)  of  Essex  depending  on 
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fire  risks  and  population.  This  allows  for  a balanced  establishment  of  appliances  and 
operation^  personnel  (including  specialists)  of  administrative,  clerical  and  workshop 
staff.  This  would  have  undoubted  advantage  in  a time  of  national  emergency  when 
more  centralised  control  would  be  imposed. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AND  OTHER 
RELATED  FUNCTIONS 

(A)  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

27.  The  County  Council  is  the  Weights  and  Measures  Authority  for  the  whole  of 
the  administrative  county  with  the  exception  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester  and 
administers  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  1878-1936,  as  extended  to  coke,  other 
sohd  fuel  and  wood  fuel  by  the  Essex  County  Council  Acts,  1933,  1952  and  1958  in 
that  area. 

28.  In  addition,  legislation  conferring  powers  and  duties  of  a similar  nature  are 
administered  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Department.  The  position  in  relation  to 
such  legislation  in  the  review  area  is  indicated  in  Appendix  “D”,  Part  I of  which 
enumerates  the  provisions  which  the  County  Council  administer  throughoutthe review 
area  and  Part  II  enumerates  those  provisions  which  the  County  Council  administer  in 
only  a small  part  of  the  review  area. 

29.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Council  under  this  legislation  are  delegated 
(with  limited  exceptions)  to,  and  exercised  by,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Council. 


30.  The  staff  employed  on  this  work  are  grouped  at  three  premises,  viz.; 
Headquarters  and  District  Office  at  Chelmsford — accommodates  staff  covering 
Central,  South-East  and  North-West  Essex; 

District  Office  at  Wanstead — covering  the  review  area  and  two  other  county 
districts  and  part  of  a third  district; 

District  Office  at  Colchester — covering  North-East  Essex. 

31.  The  staff  at  each  office  is  as  follows: 


District  Office 
Wanstead 
(13,000  traders) 


1 Senior  Inspector 

5 District  Inspectors 

2 Additional  Inspectors 
7 Unqualified  Assistants 
1 Clerk 


I HEADQUARTERS  I 
1 Chief  Inspector 

I 

1 Deputy  Chief  Inspector 


District  Office 
Chelmsford 
(14,000  traders) 


5 District  Inspectors 
4 Additional  Inspectors 
1 Coal  and  Food  Officer 
11  Unqualified  Assistants 
1 Sampling  Officer 
1 Maintenance  Assistant 

1 Chief  Qerk 
4 Clerical  Staff 

2 Part-time  Qerical  Staff 
2 Handymen 


District  Office 
Colchester 
(5,700  traders) 


1 Senior  Inspector 

2 District  Inspectors 

1 Coal  and  Food  Officer 

2 Unqualified  Assistants 
1 Clerk 
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32.  The  five  District  Inspectors  at  the  Wanstead  Office  are  allotted  to  the  following 
five  areas — 

(i)  the  boroughs  of  Barking,  Dagenham  and  Romford; 

(ii)  the  urban  districts  of  Cliigwell  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross  (within  the  review 
area)  and  the  urban  districts  of  Epping  and  Harlow  and  part  of  the  rural 
district  of  Epping  and  Ongar  (outside  the  review  area); 

(iii)  the  boroughs  of  Leyton  and  Wanstead  & Woodford; 

(iv)  the  borough  of  Ilford; 

(v)  the  boroughs  of  Chingford  and  Walthamstow. 

33.  The  Hornchurch  Urban  District  forms  part  of  the  area  dealt  with  by  the  District 
Office  at  Chelmsford. 

34.  At  the  Headquarters  office  there  is  a laboratory — serving  all  three  District 
offices — for  preliminary  examination  and  sorting  of  samples  of  food.  There  is  also 
a workshop  for  the  maintenance  of  Inspectors’  equipment  and  weighing  and  measur- 
ing appliances  used  at  schools  and  County  Health  Services  Clinics  throughout  the 
county. 

35.  At  the  District  and  Central  Offices  apparatus,  for  example,  for  the  testing  of 
weighbridges,  cattle  market  machines,  petrol  pumps,  metric  apparatus,  egg  graders 
and  for  the  checking  of  fuel  deliveries,  is  shared  between  the  Inspectors. 

36.  Duties  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  as  extended  to  coke,  other  solid 
fuel  and  wood  fuel  and  personal  weighing  machines  by  the  Essex  County  Council 
Acts,  1933  to  1958,  consist  of  the  maintenance  of  standards  as  part  of  the  system 
whereby  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  country  is  secured; 
the  verification  of  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  before  its  introduction  into  use 
for  trade  and  at  other  times  after  alterations  and  repairs  have  been  effected;  the 
inspection  of  such  apparatus  upon  trade  premises;  the  detection  of  the  improper 
use  of  apparatus;  and  the  checking  of  the  weight  and  measure  of  an  extensive  range 
of  goods  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  and  the  correct  labelling  of  goods. 

37.  Each  of  the  statutes  administered  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Department  is 
of  such  a nature  as  to  require  periodical  visits  to  trade  premises,  and  visits  of  inspec- 
tion are  made  by  the  District  and  other  Inspectors  to  secure  due  observance  of  the 
statutory  requirements.  Naturally  the  opportunity  to  combine  inspections  imder 
the  various  statutory  provisions  can  be  and  is  taken  at  any  one  visit. 

38.  The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  year  1957  give  some  indication  of  the 
scope  of  the  service: 

Review  Area^  Rest  of  County  Total 

Trade  Premises 12,709  19,425  32,134 

Weights  and  Measures  inspections  . . 12,301  20,732  33,033 

Prosecutions 175  96  271 

* Details  for  each  county  district  in  the  review  area  are  given  in  Appendix  “C.” 


(B)  COMMENTS  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

39.  The  administration  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  other  related  functions  is  a 
service  in  which  small  areas  and  intimate  contact  with  the  traders  concerned  can 
involve  serious  disadvantages  and  in  which  there  are  corresponding  advantages  in 
large  areas. 
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40.  Where  the  administratiori  of  these  provisions  is  the  responsibility  of  one 
authority  for  a comparatively  large  geographical  area  the  following  advantages 
ensue — 

(i)  there  is  one  policy  with  regard  to  enforcement.  Clearly  confusion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  traders  with  a number  of  branches  must  ensue  if 
varying  interpretations  and  standards  of  enforcement  are  applied  in  small 
autonomous  areas.  Unscrupulous  mobile  traders  are  quick  to  take  advant- 
age of  boundaries  between  weights  and  measures  authorities.  Honest 
mobile  traders  on  the  other  hand  may  be  unduly  harassed  by  the  number 
of  inspectors  employed  by  different  authorities; 

(ii)  arrangements  can  be  made  to  concentrate  on  particular  investigations  over 
a wide  area.  Examples  of  this  from  past  experience  are  frauds  in  respect 
of  the  sale  of  manure  involving  forged  weighbridge  tickets,  the  short 
weight  delivery  of  firewood  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  misdescription  of 
articles  of  food  such  as  plums  and  fish; 

(iii)  when  several  districts  are  centred  upon  one  office  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  inspectors  is  made  easy.  Complaints  from  the  public  can 
receive  immediate  attention  irrespective  of  the  commitments  of  the 
inspector  for  the  particular  district  from  which  the  complaints  come. 
Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  an  experienced  senior  ofiicer 
is  constantly  available  to  advise  and  direct  and  to  secure  uniformity  of 
technical  and  enforcement  methods.  Staff  absences  are  more  easily  dealt 
with; 

(iv)  the  important  “surprise”  inspections  can  be  secured  by  a large  authority 
with  a sufficient  staff  to  provide  for  inspections  by  ii^pectors  unknown  to 
traders ; 

(v)  the  modern  apparatus  (e.g.  for  testing  a weighbridge)  required  for  a Weights 
and  Measures  department  is  expensive  and  it  can  most  economically  be 
provided  and  used  by  a large  authority; 

(vi)  a large  authority  offers  better  career  prospects. 

41 . It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 
Legislation  (the  Hodgeson  Report  Cmd.8219 — 1951)  recommended  that  “Weights 
and  Measures  law  should  eventually  be  administered  only  by  local  authorities  of  a 
size  which  would  normally  justify  the  employment  of  at  least  this  number  (3)  of 
fully  qualified  inspectors”  (para.  412).  Experience  in  Essex  has  shown  that  a case- 
load of  rather  less  than  2,000  traders  can  be  allotted  to  each  inspector  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  arrangements.  Appendix  “C”  shows  that  on  this  basis  the  employ- 
ment of  3 inspectors  would  not  be  justified  for  any  of  the  present  authorities  in  the 
review  area.  To  secure  the  same  standards  if  the  service  was  divided  up  among 
county  district  councils  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated.  It  would  also  involve  an  overall  increase  in  staff.  Thus  30 
inspectors  would  be  required  to  maintain  an  efficient  service  together  with  assistants 
and  other  staff.  In  addition  the  provision  of  offices  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
equipment  and  transport  would  substantially  increase  the  present  cost  of  the  service. 

42.  Appendix  “D”  Part  II  shows  that  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Section  27  of  the 
Road  Traffic  Act,  1930,  the  Shops  Act  and  the  Young  Persons  Employment)  Act, 
1938,  are  not  generally  administered  by  the  County  Coucil  in  the  review  area. 
Anomalies  thus  arise;  for  instance,  the  County  Council,  as  Weights  and  Measures 
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Act  authority,  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  quantity,  and  the  county  district 
councils,  as  Food  and  Drugs  Act  authorities,  are  responsible  for  ensuring  the  quality 
and  true  description  of  a very  considerable  number  of  kinds  of  food.  Visits  under 
both  sets  of  statutory  provisions  can  be  made  on  one  and  the  same  occasion  when 
one  authority  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  these  related  provisions  as  is 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  Essex.  Where  two  authorities  are  responsible  the  unnecessary 
expense  in  terms  of  officers’  time  and  transport  and  the  inconvenience  to  traders  is 
obvious.  The  hygiene  aspects  of  Food  and  Drugs  legislation  on  unsound  foodstuffs 
and  cleanliness  in  shops  should  be  left  to  the  public  health  inspectors  of  county 
district  councils. 

43.  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  Section  27  of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1930, 
which  involves  the  weighing  of  lorries  to  ensure  that  excessive  weights  are  not 
transmitted  to  road  surfaces  involves  technical  problems  which  call  for  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectors  and  the  use  of  specialist  equipment. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  these  provisions  are  actively  enforced  in  the  review 
area  except  where  the  County  Council  is  responsible. 

44.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  case  for  a large  authority  acting  as  weights  and 
measures  authority  and  the  similarity  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in  Part  II  of 
Appendix  “D”  to  Weights  and  Measures  legislation,  the  Royal  Commission  may 
wish  to  consider  whether  all  these  statutory  provisions  with  the  exception  referred 
to  at  the  end  of  paragraph  42  should  be  exercised  in  the  area  under  review  by  the 
County  Council. 


(C)  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

45.  The  County  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  legislation  of  the  type  under 
discussion  which  involves  inspection  of  trade  premises  is  not  unlike  some  of  the 
legal  enforcement  work  of  the  pohce.  Experience  has  shown  that  police  forces  are 
not  best  organised  on  the  basis  of  small  authorities.  Considerations  of  efficiency 
inclu^g  the  best  use  of  skilled  manpower  and  specialist  equipment  all  point  to  a 
solution  based  on  the  present  organisation  for  the  administration  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  legislation. 


LICENSING  OF  PLACES 
OF  PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENT 

(A)  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 


46.  The  County  Council  is  the  ficensing  authority  for  stage  play,  cinematograph, 
music  and  dancing,  boxing  and  wrestling  licences  throughout  the  whole  county. 

47.  The  statutes  concerned  are- 

(i)  The  Theatres  Act,  1843  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888; 

(ii)  The  Cinematograph  Acts,  1909  and  1952; 

(iii)  The  Home  Counties  (Music  and  Dancing)  Licensing  Act,  1926,  and 

(iv)  Part  Vn  of  the  Essex  County  Council  Act,  1933,  and  Part  VIII  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  Act,  1952. 

48.  The  object  of  the  legislation  is  broadly  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
proper  conduct  of  the  places  at  which  these  entertainments  take  place. 
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49.  In  the  review  area  these  powers  are  centrally  administered,  the  technical  (as 
well  as  the  administrative  and  clerical)  staff  being  based  on  County  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

50.  A field  staff,  comprising  one  Inspector  and  four  Assistant  Inspectors  is  employed 
to  inspect  licensed  premises  throughout  the  County  whilst  they  are  actually  being 
used  for  entertainment  purposes  and  to  report  upon  non-compliance  with  statutory 
regulations,  and  licence  conditions.  Two  of  the  Assistant  Inspectors  reside  and  are 
employed  4 days  a week  each  on  this  work  in  the  review  area;  the  Inspector  spends 
approximately  2/5ths  of  his  time  in  that  area. 

51.  In  addition  technical  assistants  are  employed  in  the  County  Architect’s  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  examining  plans,  inspecting  premises  before  licensing,  and 
testing  electrical  installations. 

52.  The  numbers  of  licensed  premises  and  licenses  granted  in  the  review  area  and 
the  rest  of  the  County  respectively  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

Review  Area  Rest  of  County  Total 

Number  of  licensed  premises  . . 394  596  990 

Number  of  licences 745  977  1,722 

53.  A statement  showing  the  different  types  of  premises  and  the  number  of  licences 
granted  in  respect  of  each  county  district  in  the  review  area  is  appended.  (Appendix 
“E”). 


(B)  COMMENTS  AND 

(C)  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

54.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  this  service  as  apply  to  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Service.  The  technical  nature  of  the  inspections  and  the  best  use  of  a small 
specialist  staff  require  a large  area  and  a large  number  of  premises  to  provide  an 
economical  and  eflficient  service. 

55.  A most  unsatisfactory  position  could  arise  if  different  decisions  were  reached 
as  to  the  exhibition  of  filrns  by  different  authorities  in  a small  area.  If  a film  were 
“banned”  in  one  area  but  not  in  another,  it  might  only  be  necessary  to  walk  a short 
distance  into  the  area  of  an  adjoining  authority  to  see  the  film  concerned.  Differing 
rules  and  standards  could  create  serious  difficulties,  and  confusion  result  rendering 
enforcement  very  difficult. 

56.  There  seems  to  the  Coimty  Council  to  be  no  advantage  in  disturbing  the  prwent 
adnunistration  of  this  service.  To  do  so  would  only  create  difficulties  and  no 
advantage  would  ensue. 


County  Hall, 
Chelmsford. 


(signed)  CHRISTIAN  BERRIDGE, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 


18th  November,  1958. 
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APPENDIX  ‘‘A’’ 

FIRE  SERVICES  ACT,  1947  — SECTION  19 

THE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX 

(FIRE  BRIGADE— VARIATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENT) 
SCHEME,  1957  AND  ALLIED  MATTERS 

The  establishment  to  be  maintained  by  the  Fire  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  the  Fire  Services  Act,  1947,  shail  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Brigade,  fire  stations  and  equipment  stated  below,  and  such  ancillary  equipment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  Brigade: 


A.  Stations. 

(i)  The  fire  stations,  equipment  at  fire  stations  and  members  of  the  Brigade  of 
different  descriptions  and  ranks  at  fire  stations  as  set  out  in  Tabie  I sub- 
joined hereto ; 

(ii)  untii  such  time  only  as  Station  5,  Dovercourt,  is  taken  into  operational 
use,  a fire  station  at  Harwich  and  a temporary  fire  station  at  Dovercourt 
and  equipment  and  members  of  the  Brigade  of  different  descriptions  and 
ranks  thereat,  as  set  out  in  Table  II  subjoined  hereto; 

(iii)  nntil  such  time  only  as  Station  27,  Basildon,  is  taken  into  operational  use, 
fce  stations  at  Laindon  and  Vange,  and  equipment  and  members  of  the' 
Bngade  of  different  descriptions  and  ranks  thereat,  as  set  out  in  the  said 
Table  II; 

(iv)  until  such  time  only  as  Station  69,  Harlow  Central,  is  fully  a fire 

station  at  Roydon,  and  equipment  and  members  of  the  Brigade  of  different 
descnptions  and  ranks  thereat,  as  set  out  in  the  said  Table  II;  and 

(v)  such  additional  whole-time  members  at  those  stations  not  exceeding  in  all 

2 station  officers,  4 sub-officers,  8 leading  firemen  and  36  firemen  as  the 
u fin  determine  to  be  necessary  owing  to  vacancies  which  cannot 

be  fiUed  in  the  part-time  establishment,  or  to  other  special  circumstances 


B. 


Supervisory,  Specialist  and  Control  Room  Staff  at  Brigade  and 
Headquarters  and  Training  Schools. 


Divisional 


(i) 


The  Chief  Officer  of  the  Brigade,  who  shall  be  directly  responsible 
Fire  Authority  or  to  a committee  thereof;  and 


to  the 


(u)  members  of  the  Brigade  for  supervisory,  specialist  and  control  room  duties 
of  such  number,  not  exceeding  115  whole-time  members  and  10  part-time 
members,  and  of  such  ranks  as  the  Authority  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  determine. 


C.  Recruits. 

Not  more  than  10  whole- time  recruits  in  training  in  anticipation  of  vacancies. 
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D.  Appliances  and  MechanicaUy  Propelled  Vehicles  at  Headquarters,  Training 
Schools  or  in  Reserve. 

Not  more  than  27  pumping  appliances  and  4 other  vehicles. 


E.  Members  of  private  Brigades  enrolled  in  flie  Brigade. 

Such  number  of  members  of  private  fire  brigades  enrolled  as  part-time  members 
of  the  Brigade  as  the  Authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
determine. 


F.  Local  Fire  Units. 

Local  fire  units,  at  such  places  and  consisting  of  such  number  of  members 
enrolled  as  part-time  members  of  the  Brigade,  and  supplied  with  such  equipment, 
as  the  Authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  determine. 

This  Scheme  may  be  cited  as  the  County  of  Essex  (Fire  Brigade — ^Variation  of 
Establishment)  Scheme,  1957. 


I hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  scheme,  including  the  Tables  subjoined  thereto, 
as  set  out  hereafter,  was  duly  made  by  the  County  Council  of  Essex  at  a meeting  of  the 
Council  held  on  Tuesday,  the  Fifth  day  of  March,  1957. 


(signed)  CHRISTIAN  BERRIDGE, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 


11th  March,  1957. 


N.B. — The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  scheme  was  conveyed  by 
letter  dated  \5th  March,  1957,  from  the  Home  Office. 
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} ESTABLISHMENT 

Part-Time 

Total 

Firemen 

Leading 

Firemen 

Sub- 

Officers 

Station 

Officers 

1 Whole-Time 

Total 

378 

Firemen ' 

cv}r'icSf^pom'-<fnr-(<N<s 

294 

Leading 

Firemen 

'O  m m cn  m fo 

CM 

Sub- 

Officers 

fnfomromfnmfnmcnmm 

CO 

Station 

Officers 

mrofocoforo  cn  coco 

es 

EQUIPMENT 

Ollier 

Vehicles 

^ cn  I— ( 

Station  Totals 
(“C”  Division) 

Turntable 

Ladders 

Pumping 

Appliances 

r'lfSfStS<S<Nr-.fS’-ieScS«— 

Nos.,  Names  and  Addresses 
of  Stations 

“C”  Division 

34.  Ilford 

35.  Romford  

36.  Hornchurch 

37.  Dagenham 

38.  Barking  

39.  Leytonstone 

40.  Leyton 

42.  Walthamstow  . . 

43.  Chingford  

44.  Woodford  

45.  Hainault  

46.  Wennington  . . 
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Total 

<N 

3C 

1 

j Firemen 

C^ 

C^. 

1 

1 

Leadi?iB 

Firemen 

(N 

- 

Sub- 

OJJicers 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Station 

Officers 

Total 

o 

CO 

% 

Firemen 

(S 

1 

Leading 

Firemen 

- 

Sub- 

Officers 

- 

m 

Station 
1 Offieers 

-- 

CO 

1 Other 
Vehicles 

- 

1 

9 

Turntable 

Ladders 

Pumping 

Appliances 

r-  CO 

fN 

- 

Thames  and  Addre 
of  Stations 

HARWICH . . 

DOVERCOURT  .. 

(Temporary) 
LAINDON  . . 

VANGE 

ROYDON  .. 
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NOTES 

of  matters  determined  by  the  Fire  Authority  and,  where  requisite,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  within  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  Establishment  Scheme. 

SECTION  A (v).  Additional  whole-time  members  at  stations. 

SECTION  B (ii).  Members  of  the  Brigade  for  supervisory,  specialist  and  control 
room  duties. 

Establishment  as  determined  by  the  Authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary’of 
State  in  a letter  from  the  Home  Office  dated  15th  March,  1957: 


Brigade  Headquarters 


(a)  Operational  Branch  (including  communications  and  training  duties). 

1  Assistant  Chief  Officer. 

1  Divisional  Officer  (Grade  I).  (Senior  Staff  Officer). 

1 Assistant  Divisional  Officer  (communications). 

3  Station  Officers  (general  operational). 

5 Sub-Officers  (2  general  operational  and  3 training). 

3 Leading  Firemen  (trainmg). 

4 Firemen  (drivers). 

2 Firewomen  (control). 

(b)  Fire  Prevention  Branch. 

1  Divisional  Officer  (Grade  II). 

1 Assistant  Divisional  Officer. 

5 Station  Officers. 

2 Sub-Officers. 


Divisional 

“A"’  Division. 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  I). 

2 Assistant  Divisional  Officers. 

3 Sub-Officers. 

4 Senior  Leading  Firewomen  (control). 
4|Firewomen  (control). 


Headquarters 
“C”  Division. 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  I). 

2 Assistant  Divisional  Officers. 

3 Sub-Officers. 

4 Sub-Officer  Watchroom  Attendants. 
4 Firemen  Watchroom  Attendants. 


“B”  Division. 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  I). 

2 Assistant  Divisional  Officers. 

3 Sub-Officers. 

4 Senior  Leading  Firewomen  (control). 
4 Firewomen  (control). 


“D”  Division. 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  II). 

1 Assistant  Divisional  Officer. 

3 Sub-Officers. 

4 Senior  Leading  Firewomen  (control). 
4 Firewomen  (control). 


“£■”  Division. 

1 Divisional  Officer  (Grade  II). 

1 Assistant  Divisional  Officer. 

3 Sub-Officers. 

4 Senior  Leading  Firewomen  (control). 
4 Firewomen  (control). 


N.B.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brigade  is  augmented  by  1 Divisional  Officer 
(Grade  III),  1 Sub-Officer  and  1 fireman,  under  the  Civil  Defence  (Fire  Services) 
Regulations,  1949. 
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SECTION  E.  Members  of  private  brigades  enrolled  in  the  Brigade. 

Nine  members  of  the  private  fire  brigade  maintained  by  the  Crittall  Manu- 
facturing Company  Limited  at  their  Silver  End  factory  enrolled  as  volunteer  part-time 
members  of  the  Brigade— approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a letter  from  the 
Home  Office  dated  15th  March,  1957. 

SECTION  F.  Local  Fire  Units. 

A unit  at  Great  Bentley  with  a hose  cart  and  appropriate  equipment  and  7 
volunteer  part-time  members  of  the  Brigade  (including  1 Leading  Fireman)^  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a letter  from  the  Home  Office  dated  15th  March,  1957. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  APPLIANCES 
AND  VEHICLES 

as  approved  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  County  Council  at  a meeting 


held  on  16th  October,  1956: 

Staff  vehicles  . . . . , . . . , . . . 35 

Mobile  repair  vans  . . . . . . . . . . 5 

General  purpose  vans  . . . . . , , . 3 

Communication  vans  . . . . . . . . 2 

Emergency  lighting  units 4 

Heavy  lifting  gear  trailers  . . . . . . . . 10 


60 


DIVISIONAL  ORGANISATION 


Titles  of 
divisions 


(1) 

“A”  Division 


“B”  Division 


“C”  Division 


G 


Areas  of  divisions 

(2) 

The  fireground  of  Stations  2 Col- 
chester, 3 Manningtree,  5 D over- 
court, 6 Harwich,  7 Weeley,  8 
Frinton,  9 Clacton,  10  Wivenhoe, 
11  Brightlingsea,  12  West  Mersea, 
13  Tiptree,  16  Great  Bentley 
(local  fire  unit),  71  Braintree,  72 
Sible  Hedingham,  73  Halstead,  74 
Coggeshall  and  81  Wethersfield. 
The  fireground  of  Stations 
17  Brentwood,  18  Billericay, 
19  Hockley,  20  Wickford,  21 
Rochford,  22  Rayleigh,  24  Had- 
leigh,  25  Canvey  Island,  27 
Basildon,  28  Corringham,  29 
Tilbury  and  30  Grays. 

The  firegroimd  of  Stations 
34  Ilford,  35  Romford,  36  Horn- 
church, 37  Dagenham,  38  Barking, 
39  Leytonstone,  40  Leyton, 
42  Walthamstow,  43  Chingford, 
44  Woodford,  45  Hainault  and 
46  Wennington. 


Location  of 

divisional  headquarters 
(3) 

Station  2,  Colchester. 


Station  30,  Grays. 


Station  34,  Ilford. 
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“D”  Division 


“E”  Division 


The  fireground  of  Stations  Station  48,^Chelmsford. 

48  Chelmsford,  49  Witham, 

50  Hatfield  Peverel,  51  Tolles- 
buiy,  52  Maldon,  53  Tillingham, 

54  Great  Baddow,  55  Burnham, 

56  Cold  Norton,  57  Ingatestone 
and  58  Great  Waltham. 

The  fireground  of  Stations  Station  69,  Harlow  Central- 

62  Loughton,  63  Harlow,  64 

Epping,  65  Ongar,  66  Waltham 

Abbey,  68  Leaden  Roding,  69 

Harlow  Central,  75  Dunmow, 

76  Stansted,  77  Newport,  78 
Thaxted  and  79  Saffron  Walden, 


APPENDIX  “B” 
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APPENDIX  ‘‘C” 

Weights  and  Measures  Statistics 


Borough  or  District 
Barking 

No.  of  Trade 
Premises 
926 

No.  of  Weights  and 
Measures  Inspec- 
tions (1957) 

849 

No.  of 
Prosecutions 
(1957) 

2 

Chigwell 

587 

587 

2 

Chingford 

502 

491 

5 

Dagenham 

890 

849 

1 

Hornchurch  . . 

..  1,310 

1,329 

37 

Ilford  . . 

. . 2,207 

2,202 

49 

Leyton  . . 

..  1,820 

1,800 

12 

Romford 

1,278 

1,139 

38 

Waltham  Holy  Cross 

325 

321 

_ 

Walthamstow  . . 

..  2,125 

2,025 

33 

Wanstead  & Woodford 

739 

709 

16 
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Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act,  1933  . . . . To  keep  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  sell  Part  II  Entries  have  been  made  in  the  list  in  respect  of 

poisons  not  being  registered  pharmacists,  and  to  972  different  premises  in  the  review  area, 

carry  out  the  necessary  inspections  to  detect  in- 
fringements and  to  establish  suitability  of  persons 
for  inclusion  in  the  list. 
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INTRODUCTION 


East  Ham  and  West  Ham  County  Borough  Councils,  Barking,  Chingford, 
Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford,  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford 
Borough  Councils  and  Chigwell  and  Hornchurch  Urban  District  Councils  are  a group 
of  local  authorities  having  contiguous  boundaries  one  with  the  other  in  the  South 
and  South  West  Area  of  the  County  of  Essex  and  for  convenience  are  collectively 
called  in  this  memorandum  “the  South  West  Essex  Authorities”.  The  area  of  the 
Authorities  is  shaded  on  the  Map  attached  to  this  memorandum  which  also  shows  the 
other  county  borough  in  Essex,  Southend-on-Sea  and  the  remaining  borough,  urban 
and  rural  district  councils.  The  shaded  area  includes  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban 
District  Council  which  is  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
but  the  Urban  District  Council  does  not  join  in  this  memorandum.  Each  of  the 
Councils  of  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  have  considered  the  letter  dated  the 
17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  by  Sir 
Edwin  Herbert,  k.b.e.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Romford  repeat  the 
view  already  expressed  , to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  that 
Romford  is  not  part  of  the  Greater  London  Area  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
Commissoin  will  so  recommend.  Part  of  the  Green  Belt  separates  Romford  from  the 
Greater  London  Area,  it  is  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  the  Registrar 
General’s  Report  on  Greater  London  and  Five  Other  Conurbations  in  connection 
with  the  Census,  1951  did  not  include  Romford,  and  London  Weighting  is  not  paid 
to  the  staff  of  Romford  Council.  Nevertheless,  Romford  with  the  other  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  by  submitting  evidence 
and  arranging  for  the  Commission  to  visit  their  areas  and  see  at  first  hand  the  varied 
sei*vices  provided  for  over  1,000,000  people.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  the 
South  West  Essex  Authorities  have  combined  together  and  each  of  the  Councils  has 
approved  the  terms  of  this  memorandum.  Apart  from  certain  preliminary  details, 
it  is  confined  to  the  evidence  requested  in  paragraphs  4(1)  and  4(11)  of  the  Chairman’s 
letter.  The  South  West  Essex  Authorities  desire  to  submit  at  a later  stage  their  views 
on  how  any  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  and  the  discharge  of  func- 
tions might  be  remedied  as  required  by  paragraph  4(III).  They  may  wish  to  enlarge 
later  on  the  terms  of  the  present  memorandum  and  will  do  so  if  requested  so  to  do 
by  the  Commission,  and  to  deal  with  any  functions  or  matters  not  mentioned  in  the 
Chairman’s  letter.  Finally,  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  will  appoint 
representatives  to  present  and  support  before  the  Commission  this  memorandum  of 
evidence  and  subsequent  evidence  submitted. 


2.  THE  SOUTH  WEST  ESSEX  AREA 

Growth  of  the  original  communities  has  largely  obliterated  the  physical  boundaries 
between  them — except  for  the  Rivers  Thames  and  Lee  which  with  adjoining  marshland 
effectively  demarcate  the  South  West  Essex  Area  from  Metropolitan  London,  apart 
from  the  anomalous  incursion  of  a very  small  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Woolwich  into  territory  which  logically  should  be  in  East  Ham,  East  Ham  ask  the 
Commission  to  review  this  anomalous  boundary  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuity  of  building,  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities 
retain  their  individuality  and  local  patriotism,  and  heavily  industrialised  West  Ham 
for  instance  has  little  in  common  with  sylvan  Chigwell  or  historical  Walthamstow’ 
with  modern  Ilford.  Adjacent  communities  still  rely  upon  themselves  for  the  purposes 
of  day  to  day  living,  though  there  is  necessarily  a great  deal  of  interchange  in  the 
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matter  of  place  of  work  as  there  is  in  any  conurbation  and  special  features  such  as 
Leyton  Orient  Football  Team,  Ilford  County  Cricket  week  and  Romford  Market 
exercise  an  attraction  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  area  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Individually,  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  have  strong  historical  roots. 
For  instance,  Barking  now  the  seat  of  a Suffragan  Bishop,  has  existed  as  a community 
since  Barking  Abbey  was  founded  in  666  A.D.,  Chingford  was  probably  Caegingaford 
— “the  home  of  the  dwellers  by  the  stumps”,  (a  reference  to  pile  dwellings),  while 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham  have  been  clearly  and  separately  identifiable  since  the  12th 
century  and  their  areas  were  probably  separately  identifiable  land  units  when  the 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  other  areas. 

Those  South  West  Essex  Authorities  which  are  or  have  been  Local  Education 
Authorities  testify  to  the  strength  of  local  sentiment  fostered  by  the  existence  of 
separate  educational  systems  which  have  built  up  local  traditions  and  loyalties.  They 
will  not  readily  see  these  sentiments  submerged  for  administrative  convenience  only. 
In  their  opinion,  local  government  can  only  be  local  in  relation  to  people  and  commu- 
nities and  must  never  be  allowed  to  be  merely  descriptive  of  an  administrative  structure 
with  no  real  local  ties. 


Parliament  changed  many  of  their  constituencies  under  the  House  of  Commons 
(Redistribution  of  Seats)  Act,  1944  laying  down  rules  which  appeared  to  make 
mathematical  neatness  more  important  than  local  ties.  They  are  now  considering  a 
Bin  which  will  make  it  obligatory  for  the  Boundary  Commission  to  take  account  of 
the  inconvenience  and  breaking  of  local  ties  which  may  follow  boundary  changes.  If 
local  ties  are  important  to  Parliamentary  representation,  how  more  important  they 
must  be  to  local  government  as  a whole. 

The  following  population  figures  are  interesting: 


Census 


(b)  Registrar 
General's 
Estimate 


Authority 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

(b)  1951 

June  1957 

East  Ham 

96,008 

133,487 

143,246 

142,294 

120,836 

112,700 

West  Ham 

. . 267,358 

289,030 

300,860 

294,278 

170,993 

165,900 

Barking 

. . 21,547 

31,294 

35,523 

51,870 

78,170 

75,070 

Chingford 

4,372 

8,250 

9,481 

22,053 

48,330 

46,450 

Dagenham 

— 

— 

9,127 

89,372 

114,568 

1 14,400 

Ilford  .. 

. . 41,244 

78,188 

85,194 

131,061 

184,706 

179,600 

Leyton  . . 

. . 98,912 

124,735 

128,430 

128,313 

105,978 

99,670 

Romford 

13,656 

16,970 

19,448 

35,918 

88,002 

111,800 

Walthamstow 
Wanstead  & 

. . 95,131 

124,580 

129,395 

132,972 

121,135 

115,300 

Woodford 

. . (a)45,39S 

34,764 

36,534 

43,129 

61,623 

60,970 

Chigwell 

— 

— 

13,700 

16,338 

51,802 

60,420 

Hornchurch 

— 

— 

— 

38,389 

104,092 

1 17,400 

(a)  The  1901  figures  were  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  development  of  an  area  of 
Wanstead,  323  acres  of  which  were  later  transferred  to  a neighbouring 
district  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  1911  figures. 
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(b)  In  assessing  these  figures  regard  must  be  had  to  the  losses  of  population  due 
to  evacuation  and  enemy  action,  the  migration  since  the  war  to  other  parts 
of  Essex,  particularly  the  new  towns  of  Harlow  and  Basildon,  certain  out 
district  housing  development  and  redevelopment  at  lower  densities. 

Industrial  development  is  a marked  feature  of  the  South-West  Essex  Area,  the 
old  established  industries  having  had  added  to  them  new  ones  attracted  to  the  Greater 
London  Area.  Between  the  Docks  in  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  and  the  recently 
opened  Bank  of  England  Printing  Works  in  Chigwell  are  thousands  of  workshops  and 
factories  making  a variety  of  articles  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  Fords  in  Dagenham 
to  a badly  sited  workshop  in  Walthamstow  producing  novelties  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

The  different  patterns  of  living  and  working  to  be  found  in  the  South  West  Essex 
Area  are  revealed  by  the  “Report  on  Usual  Residence  and  Workplace”,  published  in 
1956  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  as  part  of  the  1951  Census.  The  Commission 
are  referred  to  this  Report  and  will  note  from  it  the  following  general  details: 


Local 

Population 

Occupied 

Resident  but 
working 

Resident  and 
working  in 

Working  in 
area  but 
resident 

Authority 

1951  Census 

Population 

elsewhere 

The  same  area 

elsewhere 

East  Ham 

120,836 

59,575 

39,277 

20,298 

16,375 

West  Ham 

170,993 

85,093 

37,386 

47,707 

47,867 

Barking 

78,170 

39,150 

23,783 

15,367 

15,388 

Chingford 

48,355 

23,103 

17,684 

5,419 

3,688 

Dagenham 

114,568 

56,811 

32,444 

24,367 

27,601 

Ilford  . . 

184,706 

86,551 

55,549 

31,002 

18,089 

Leyton  . . 

105,978 

52,076 

34,254 

17,822 

13,715 

Romford 

88,002 

39,121 

24,046 

15,075 

9,899 

Walthamstow  . . 

121,135 

60,640 

32,515 

28,125 

16,909 

Wanstead  & 
Woodford 

61,823 

27,938 

20,510 

7,428 

5,228 

Chigwell 

51,802 

21,528 

14,909 

6,619 

3,943 

Hornchurch  . . 

104,092 

47,809 

33,935 

13,874 

7,138 

These  figures  indicate  considerable  movement  of  working  population  brought 
about  by  wider  employment  opportunities  and  better  transport  facilities,  but  at  the 
the  same  time  a strong  and  vigorous  local  industrial  pattern.  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  the  areas  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are  not  purely  dormitories  for 
the  City  and  West  End  of  London. 

For  sport,  pleasure  and  entertainments  there  are  ample  facilities  for  the  residents 
of  the  South-West  Essex  Area  to  travel  by  bus,  train,  tube,  car  or  any  other  means  of 
locomotion  to  London,  the  well-known  resorts  of  the  east  and  south  coasts,  Epping 
Forest  on  their  doorstep  and  the  countryside  of  the  Home  Counties.  However,  it  is 
really  in  their  localities  that  such  residents  seek  immediate  relaxation  and  entertainment 
— ^in  religious  organisations,  in  local  organisations,  in  clubs,  in  pubs,  at  the  local 
football  clubs,  not  forgetting  West  Ham  United  and  Leyton  Orient,  in  the  cinemas, 
at  one  time  in  the  local  music  hall  and  theatre  and  now  in  front  of  their  television  sets. 

In  each  of  the  South-West  Essex  Areas  there  are  countless  local  organisations 
catering  for  the  needs  of  the  residents,  and  retiring  Mayors  and  Chairmen  annually 
pay  tribute  to  the  virility  of  such  organisations  and  the  excellent  work  they  do  in 
knitting  together  in  their  individual  way  the  community  life  of  the  area.  And,  there- 
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fore,  although  London  is  not  far  away,  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  assure  the 
Commission  from  their  long  experience  in  administrating  local  affairs  that  their 
residents  do  in  fact  “live”  in  the  area  where  they  eat,  sleep  and  drink. 


3.  THE  SOUTH-WEST  ESSEX  AUTHORITIES 

Although  local  government  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area  will  be  easily  comprehended 
by  the  Commission,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  average  person.  Goschen  in  1872 
used  a phrase  known  to  aUstudents  of  local  government — “We  have  a chaos  as  regards 
authorities,  a chaos  as  regards  rates  and  a worse  chaos  than  all  as  regards  areas”. 
The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  do  not  admit  the  application  of  these  words  to 
present-day  local  government  in  their  area  but  their  experience  leads  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  changes  in  functions  since  1945  have  possibly  produced  confusion 
amongst  authorities  outside  the  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham.  In 
the  Appendices  to  this  Memorandum,  are  set  out  certain  statistics  and  financial 
details  relating  to  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  from  which  the  Commission 
will  note  that,  excluding  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
represent  56%  of  the  population  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Essex,  and  61%  of 
the  rate  product.  Those  persons  who  are  56%  of  the  population  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  Essex  are  subjected  to  the  system  of  two  tier  administration  which, 
however  appropriate  to  the  rest  of  the  Administrative  County,  is  not  necessarily 
suitable  for  the  discharge  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area. 
Much  will  be  said  about  this  later. 

East  Ham  has  been  a county  borough  since  the  1st  April,  1915,  being  constituted 
as  such  by  the  East  Ham  Corporation  Act,  1914.  It  was  granted  a Charter  of 
Incorporation  in  1904.  Prior  to  that,  it  had  a local  Board  of  Health  and  an  Urban 
District  Council. 

West  Ham  had  a Local  Board  of  Health  in  1856,  received  its  Charter  in  1886, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  predecessors  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  was  one  of  the  county  boroughs  set  up  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

The  other  South-West  Essex  Authorities  show  a similar  historical  growth,  their 
status  changing  with  the  inevitable  and  at  times  rapid  development  of  their  areas, 
but  none  of  them  have  received  county  borough  status,  although  application  with  that 
object  was  made  by  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford  and  Walthamstow 
to  the  Local  Government  Boundary  Commission  set  up  under  the  Local  Government 
(Boundary  Commission)  Act,  1945. 

Ilford  have  five  times  promoted  Bills  to  confer  county  borough  status  on  the 
borough.  On  the  fourth  occasion,  the  Bill  was  given  a Second  Reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  withdrawn  in  view  of  statements  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  on  local  government  reorganisation.  The  last  Bill 
promoted  in  1955  was  also  withdrawn  in  view  of  an  assurance  by  the  Government 
that  it  was  about  to  introduce  its  own  proposals  for  local  government  reorganisation. 

To  revert  to  the  historical  growth  of  the  other  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  all 
of  them  have  been  Urban  District  Councils  before  receiving  borough  status  at  various 
times  between  1918  and  1938  and  Hornchurch  Urban  District  Council  have  applied 
for  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  which  is  still  under  consideration  by  the  Privy  Council. 
In  recent  years,  Dagenham,  Romford  and  Walthamstow  have  erected  new  Town 
Halls  and  a new  Town  Hall  is  in  course  of  erection  for  Barking. 
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Whilst  there  has  always  been  the  identity  of  local  authority  with  the  identity  of 
community  stressed  earlier  in  this  memorandum,  changes  have  taken  place  particu- 
larly in  1926  when  Dagenham  grew  so  quickly  because  of  housing  developments  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  when  the  Essex  County  Council  reviewed  the  County 
Districts  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929.  For  example,  the  two  Urban  Districts 
of  Wanstead  and  Woodford  were  amalgamated  to  form  the  Wanstead  and  Woodford 
Urban  District  Council  with  effect  from  the  1st  AprU,  1934,  prior  to  becoming  a 
borough  in  1937.  Chigwell  was  constituted  in  1933  by  the  amalgamation  of  Buckhurst 
Hill  Urban  District,  Loughton  Urban  District  and  the  Civil  Parish  of  Chigwell  then 
part^of  Epping  Rural  District. 

The  writ  of  the  Essex  County  Council  does  not  run  in  the  County  Boroughs  of 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  but  does  in  the  rest  of  the  South-West  Essex  Area  58 
county  councillors  are  directly  elected  every  three  years  to  a county  council  consisting 
of  109  councillors.  These  58  county  councillors  are  elected  for  the  South  West  Essex 
Area  as  follows,  there  being  one  county  councillor  for  each  electoral  division  into 
which  the  area  is  divided.  So  that  the  Commission  may  have  the  information 
immediately  available  to  them,  columns  have  been  added  showing  the  percentage 
voting  at  the  Essex  County  Council  elections,  the  Borough  Councfl  elections,  and  the 
Urban  District  Council  elections  in  1958. 


No.  of 

% voting  in 

% voting  in 

% voting  in 

County 

Essex  County 

Borough 

Urban 

Councillors 

Council 
Election  in 
1958 

Council 
Election  in 
1958 

District 

Council  Election 
in  1958 

East  Ham  . . 

— 

— 

31-68 

West  Ham  . . 

. . — 

— 

24*03 



Barking 

5 

28-7 

36-7 



Chingford  . . 

3 

32*16 

39*08 



Dagenham  . . 

7 

15-1 

20-61 



Ilford 

11 

24-87 

32-12 



Leyton 

6 

17-97 

22-58 



Romford 

6 

22*1-1 

30-18 

Walthamstow 
Wanstead  & 

7 

22-8 

29-02 

— 

Woodford 

4 

19*9 

31-4 

Chigwell 

3 

32-15 



46-8 

Hornchurch . . 

6 

29-8 

— 

45-6 

The  County  Council  has  a total  membership  of  145  (109  councillors  and  36 
aldermen). 

So  far  as  distribution  of  functions  is  concerned,  the  Commission  will  detect  from 
the  evidence  on  those  detailed  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  that,  apart  from  the  County 
Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  there  is  confusion  of  responsibility  arising 
from  the  system  of  delegation  between  two  democratically  elected  bodies.  The 
confusion  arises  chiefly  from  the  system  of  divisional  executives  for  education,  from 
the  method  adopted  by  the  County  Council  for  decentralising  their  functions  as  the 
local  health  authority  under  the  National  Health  Services  Act,  1946,  and  from  the 
separation  of  the  authorities  from  the  administration  of  services  essentially  local 
and  personal. 

It  may  be  possible  for  a part  time  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  know  pre- 
cisely in  which  capacity  he  is  acting  at  various  times  of  the  day,  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
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a member  of  a local  authority  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area  outside  East  Ham  and 
West  Ham,  to  sit  on  his  Council’s  Health  Committee,  as  an  elected  member  of  the 
Council,  advised  by  a Town  Clerk  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  then  an  hour 
later  transform  himself  into  a member  of  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the 
County  Health  Committee,  as  a member  appointed  by  his  Council  and  be  advised  by 
the  same  officers,  but  this  time  as  Area  Clerk  and  Area  Medical  Officer. 

The  Commission  will  notice  the  facts  and  views  expressed  later  in  this 
memorandum  in  relation  to  this  complicated  system  and  will  appreciate  that  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  County  Boroughs  of 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  will  return  to  this  vexed  problem, 

h is  not  thought  that  the  Commission  wish  to  be  burdened  with  details  of  the 
constitution  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  the  number  of  councillors  and  aider- 
men,  the  division  of  work  into  committees  and  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Council  held  in  public  to  deliberate  on  the  committees'  recommendations  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  public  in  local  government  affairs.  The  Commission  will  see 
from  the  evidence  given  on  the  functions  detailed  in  the  Chairman’s  letter,  which  do 
not  cover  all  the  local  government  services,  that  it  has  been  and  is  the  constant  aim  to 
provide  all  the  services  permitted  by  law  or  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
and  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  respective  areas  of  the  South-West  1 

Essex  Authorities  and  to  adapt  and  improve  such  services  as  circumstances  require.  ! 

Indeed,  a number  of  the  services  now  the  responsibility  of  other  bodies  were  ! 

successfully  initiated  by  some  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities.  For  example  i 

East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Barking,  Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow  ran  successful  j 

electricity  undertakings  and  tramway  undertakings.  * 

It  is  appropriate  to  include  in  this  section  a paragraph  on  joint  action.  The  | 

power  to  form  Joint  Committees  and  Joint  Boards  has  been  held  by  local  authorities  I 

for  many  years  and  the  hesitancy  in  exercising  this  power  has  been  criticised  from  time 
to  time  in  government  circles.  The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  in  the  past 
and  are  prepared  in  the  future  to  join  together  in  Joint  Committees  or  Joint  Boards 
or,  as  is  often  more  convenient,  informally,  when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  joint 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  their  areas.  The  record  in  the  past  is  given  later 
and  if  the  Commission  consider  that  there  should  have  been  more  joint  action  (and 
the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  do  not  think  the  Commission  will),  they  would 
point  out  that  the  opportunity  for  joint  action  has  not  been  as  great  since  1945  when 
there  was  a substantial  transfer  of  powers  to  the  County  Council  and  to  other 
authorities. 

Basically  however  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  believe  that  a local  authority 
directly  elected  of  suitable  size  and  with  adequate  financial  resources  is  the  best  method 
of  administering  local  services. 


4.  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE 
FUNCTIONS  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  CHAIRMAN’S  LETTER 

The  arranpments  for  carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  : 
with  certain  details  of  the  services  provided,  are  set  out  in  a series  of  Appendices 
which  are  submitted  as  part  of  but  as  a separate  document  from  this  memorandum, 
there  being  a separate  Appendix  for  each  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities.  Where 
the  Essex  County  Council  is  the  responsible  Authority  and  the  South-West  Essex  * 
Authorities  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  functions  exercised  by  the  County 
Council,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  County  Council  will  forward  to  the  Commission 
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details  of  the  services  provided,  and  generally  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
Appendices,  except  in  those  for  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  County  Boroughs  This 
avoids  duplication  of  factual  information. 

Matters,  however,  in  which  the  Commission  will  be  specially  interested  are  stated 
in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 


5.  EDUCATION 

Before  the  Education  Act,  1944,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  were  local  education 
authorities  for  both  elementary  and  higher  educaion.  Barking,  Ilford,  Leyton  and 
Walthamstow  were  local  authorities  for  elementary  education  only,  with  the  Essex 
County  Council  the  local  authority  for  higher  education,  although  in  some  areas,  e.g. 
Ilford  and  Walthamstow,  certain  forms  of  higher  education,  chiefly  technical 
education,  had  been  or  were  being  provided  under  and  within  limits  laid  down  in  the 
Education  Acts.  In  the  remainder  of  the  South-West  Essex  Area,  the  Essex  County 
Council  were  the  local  education  authority  for  all  purposes. 

Under  the  1944  Act,  the  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  remained 
local  education  authorities  for  all  purposes  and  the  Essex  County  Council  became 
the  local  education  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  administrative  county.  Any  functions 
and  property  possessed  by  the  remaining  South-West  Essex  Authorities  were  transferred 
to  the  County  Council.  The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  always  taken  a keen 
interest  in  education  and  the  loss  of  powers  under  the  1944  Act  was  keenly  felt. 

The  1944  Act  permitted  any  local  authority  with  a population  in  1939  of  not  less 
than  60,000,  or  having  not  less  than  7,000  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  1939  to  become  an  “excepted  district”,  that  is  excepted  from  the  normal  divisional 
administration  of  the  County  Council  for  the  exercise  of  their  education  functions. 

Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Romford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow  became  excepted 
districts,  but  Hornchurch  although  entitled  so  to  do  on  population  grounds  chose  at 
the  time  not  to  do  so.  Hornchurch,  therefore,  was  included  in  the  County  Council’s 
scheme  of  divisional  administration  with  Brentwood  Urban  District  and  Thurrock 
Urban  District,  in  the  South  Essex  Divisional  Executive. 

Similarly,  Chingford,  Chigwell.  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  Epping,  Harlow  and 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  Districts  and  part  of  the  Epping  and  Ongar  Rural  District, 
were  included  in  the  Forest  Divisional  Executive.  In  the  areas  of  the  Divisional 
Executives,  the  borough  or  urban  district  councils  have  no  direct  control  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  education  having  the  right  however  to  nominate  a certain  number  of 
members  to  serve  on  a body  called  the  Divisional  Executive. 

In  the  excepted  districts,  however,  the  Divisional  Executive  is  the  Council  which 
perform  functions  relating  to  primary,  secondary  and  further  education  through 
Committees  for  Education  and  under  powers  delegated  to  them  by  education  schemes 
made  by  the  Council  in  consultation  with  the  County  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education, 

The  Education  Schemes  were  intended  to  give  the  Excepted  Districts  control  of 
the  day  to  day  administration  of  education,  subject  to  the  County  Council  having 
control  over  policy  and  finance.  The  system  of  administration  by  the  County  Council 
as  local  education  authority,  acting  by  delegation  through  the  excepted  districts  has 
however  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  the  excepted  districts  have  throughout 
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felt  that  they  would  be  competent  to  administer  the  education  service  themselves  and 
that  there  has  been  no  real  advantage  to  their  areas  in  having  the  County  Council  as 
the  local  education  authority. 

There  have  been  disputes  between  some  of  the  excepted  districts  and  the  County 
Council  which  have  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  determination. 
The  County  Council  have  exercised  their  powers  to  make  general  regulations  to  ensure 
imiformity  in  the  administration  of  education  throughout  the  County  and  the  excepted 
districts  have  felt  that  these  regulations  have  at  times  been  too  rigid  and  have  not 
taken  account  of  differences  in  local  circumstances.  The  excepted  districts  also  con- 
sider that  they  they  have  suffered  through  not  having  the  opportunity  to  experiment 
or  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Minister  to  discuss  with  the  Minister  policy  questions 
affecting  the  development  of  education  in  their  own  areas. 

In  carrying  out  major  capital  projects  there  have  been  many  unnecessary  delays 
through  such  matters  having  to  be  considered,  firstly  by  the  Education  Committees 
of  the  excepted  districts  and  their  sub-committees,  and  again  by  the  various  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees  of  the  Essex  Education  Committee,  before  being  submitted 
to  the  Minister  for  final  approval.  Aimual  estimates  of  expenditure  both  on  Capital 
and  Revenue  Account  are  considered  in  a form  laid  down  by  the  County  Council 
first  by  the  Education  Committees  locally,  and  when  approved  by  them  are  forwarded 
to  the  County  Education  Committee  for  their  consideration  and  adoption.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  education  estimates  by  the  County  Council  in 
March  each  year,  the  Education  Committees  locally  have  to  commence  their 
consideration  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  the  estimates  have  to  be 
based  on  the  actual  current  expenditure  only  for  some  six  months  of  the  year. 

In  any  event,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Education  Committees  locally  to  view  estimates 
for  which  they  are  not  finally  responsible  with  the  same  realism,  as  if  they  were 
recommending  these  estimates  to  their  own  Councils  for  inclusion  in  the  general 
rate  levied  locally.  The  excepted  districts  all  feel  that  they  should  have  a greater 
measure  of  responsibility  for  expenditure  on  education,  as  it  forms  such  a large  part 
of  the  expenditure  paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  which  they  are  the  most  direct 
representatives. 

As  compared  with  a system  of  direct  administration,  the  excepted  districts  are 
convinced  that  the  system  of  administration  by  two  authorities  must  necessarily 
increase  administrative  costs  since  there  is  a great  deal  of  duplication  in  matters 
being  considered,  first  at  the  lower  level,  and  again  by  the  upper  tier  authority,  involving 
a great  deal  of  work  by  officers  at  both  stages.  So  much  of  the  work  which  under  the 
system  it  is  necessary  to  duplicate  in  this  way  could  be  disposed  of  easily  by  the 
excepted  district’s  own  officers,  if  the  borough  council  were  the  responsible  authority. 
Under  the  system,  the  County  Council  must  necessarily  reserve  the  right  to  decide 
matters  of  policy  and  finance  and  the  excepted  districts  often  find  this  control 
irksome  and  frustrating,  particularly  when  it  is  clear  to  them  that  they  have  resources, 
experience  and  officers  adequate  to  provide  the  service  direct. 

In  relation  to  employees,  the  County  Council’s  control  is  quite  detailed,  as  the 
whole  of  the  employees  are  in  their  service.  There  are  varied  methods  of  appointment 
and  the  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  officers  in  the  Health 
Departments  of  the  excepted  districts  hold  mixed  appointments,  i.e.  partly  borough 
and  partly  county,  and  further  some  are  divided  between  education  which  is  a Borough 
Council  function  in  excepted  districts  albeit  under  delegated  powers  and  health  which 
is  not  delegated,  but  is  controlled  through  Health  Area  Sub  Committees,  as 
described  in  succeeding  paragraphs.  The  establishment  and  conditions  of  service 
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have  to  conform  to  a County  Council  pattern,  framed  mainly  having  regard  to  the 
special  cncumstances  of  the  County  Hall,  Chelmsford,  some  miles  away  and  this 
creates  anomalies  and  difficulties  of  administration  where  the  County  Council  staff 
either  hold  mixed  appomtments  or  are  working  with  Borough  Council  officers 
appointed  under  different  conditions. 


Wiffi  regard  to  those  authorities  in  the  South-West  Essex  area  who  are  not 
excepted  districts,  aU  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  areas  of  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tives ^e  too  large,  and  that  smaller  divisions  if  divisional  administration  is  to  continue 
would  result  m more  personal  contact  between  the  public  and  the  Divisional  Executive. 
Administration  tends  to  become  remote  and  impersonal. 


If  deleption  is  to  continue  Hornchurch  would  now  prefer  to  be  an  excepted 
tenet  with  all  Its  disadvantages,  rather  than  merely  appoint  members  to  the  South 
Essex  Divisional  Executive. 


Wanstead  and  Woodford  have  now  a population  in  excess  of  60,000  and  considers 
it  IS  large  enough  and  has  the  necessary  financial  resources  to  be  an  excepted  district 
tf  thus  form  of  administration  is  to  continue.  ’ 


6.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


In  the  Aditeistrative  County  of  Essex  Agricultural  Education  is  provided  by  the 
County  Council  who  have  established  an  Agricultural  College  at  Writtle  near 
Chelmsford.  Students  from  the  South-West  Essex  Area  are  received  at  this  College 
In  the  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  no  special  provision  has 
been  made  for  agricultural  education,  but  facilities  are  afforded  to  students  to  attend 
Colleges  provided  by  other  local  education  authorities. 


7.  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


This  service  springs  not  from  the  Education  Act,  1944,  but  from  the  Employment 
^ttd  Training  Act  1948,  and  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  as  the  local 
education  authority  is  the  responsible  authority. 

There  is  no  provision  for  delegation  of  the  Youth  Employment  service  to  excepted 
districts  or  Divisional  Executives,  but  Local  Youth  Employment  Committees  have 
been  set  up  in  excepted  districts  and  the  areas  of  Divisional  Executives.  The  Borough 
Education  Officers  in  excepted  districts  and  Divisional  Education  Officers  in 
Divisional  Executives  act  as  Secretary  to  these  Committees,  whose  function  it  is  to 
oversee  the  work  of  Youth  Employment  Officers,  who  are  employed  for  each  excepted 
district  and  Divisional  Executive.  The  Local  Youth  Employment  Committee  have 
however  very  restricted  terms  of  reference,  have  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  annual 
estimates  of  expenditure,  no  power  to  spend  money  and  no  power  to  appoint  staff. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  this  service  should  be  linked 
by  law  with  the  education  service  and  subject  to  delegation,  or  as  the  excepted  districts 
assert — direct  conferment. 

The  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  of  course,  have  their  own 
arrangements  in  their  areas  and  employ  Youth  Employment  Officers. 


H 
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8.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACTS 

Before  the  introductioii  of  the  National  Health  Service,  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  provided  maternity  and  child  welfare  services  and,  as  such,  were  called 
child  welfare  authorities.  The  service  was  designed  to  provide  medical  and  general 
advice  and  attention  (but  not  treatment  except  for  minor  ailments)  for  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  for  children  under  5 years.  For  this  purpose,  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  provided  ante-natal  and  post-natal  clinics  and  welfare  centres  and 
employed  health  visitors  to  give  advice  in  the  home.  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Barking, 
Ilford  and  Walthamstow  also  built  and  managed  maternity  hospitals. 

The  local  supervisory  authorities  for  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service  which  had 
gro\vn  up  under  the  Midwives  Acts,  1902 — 1936  were  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Barking, 
Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow  and  in  the  rest  of  the  South-West  Essex 
Area,  the  County  Council  (for  historical  reasons  the  local  supervisory  authority  was  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  child  welfare  authority).  The  service  was  provided  either 
directly  by  employing  midwives  or  by  arrangement  with  voluntary  organisations.  • 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  (apart  from  Romford  and  East  Ham,  where 
the  service  was  undertaken  by  voluntary  nursing  associations)  also  employed  home 
nurses  with  limited  powers  to  provide  for  the  nursing  at  home  of  patients  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases,  expectant  or  nursing  mothers  or  children  under  5 years, 
suffering  from  various  conditions.  As  child  welfare  authorities,  they  also  provided 
domestic  help  as  part  of  their  maternity  and  child  welfare  services  and  after  a Defence 
Regulation  was  made  in  1944  for  the  sick  and  infirm. 

The  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  empowers  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  as  local  health  authorities,  and  exercising  their  functions  through 
statutory  health  committees,  to  provide  the  following  services : 

(a)  Health  Centres. 

The  local  authority’s  function  is  to  provide  premises  at  which  general 
practitioner  services,  hospital  services  and/or  local  health  services  may  be 
provided  under  one  roof. 

(b)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

This  includes  the  provision  of  ante-natal  and  post-natal  and  infant 
welfare  clinics ; of  dental  care  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  young 
children;  and  of  day  nurseries. 

(c)  Domiciliary  Midwifery. 

Midwives  are  provided  to  attend  mothers  who  are  confined  in  their 
own  homes. 

(d)  Health  Visitors. 

Health  Visitors  are  employed  to  give  advice  in  the  home  generally, 
particularly  as  to  the  care  of  young  children,  old  people,  sick  persons  and 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers. 

(e)  Home  Nursing. 

Home  nurses  are  provided  to  attend  to  persons  who  require  nursing  in 
their  own  homes. 

(f)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Local  health  authorities  make  arrangements  for  vaccination  against 
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smallpox  and  immunisation  against  diphtheria,  through  general  practitioners 
or  at  their  own  clinics.  In  some  areas,  there  are  also  arrangements  for 
immunisation  against  whooping  cough,  poliomyelitis  and  tuberculosis. 

(g)  Ambulance  Services. 

Ambulances  and  sitting-case  cars  are  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  sick  to  and  from  hospital  when  they  are  unable  to  travel  by  ordinary 
transport. 

(h)  Prevention  of  Illness  and  Care  and  After  Care. 

This  includes  arrangements  for  the  loan  of  sick  room  equipment, 
provision  of  extra  nourishment  in  kind,  and  arrangements  for  preventive 
or  convalescent  recuperation. 

(i)  Domestic  Help. 

Local  health  authorities  may  provide  domestic  help  for  households 
where  there  is  illness  or  a confinement  or  where  it  is  needed  because  of  the 
presence  of  old  people  or  young  children. 

(j)  Mental  Health. 

This  includes  the  ascertainment  of  mental  defectives  and  their 
supervision,  while  they  are  living  in  the  community.  Tbe  functions  of  the 
local  health  authority  can  only  be  exercised  after  the  Minister  of  Health 
has  given  his  approval  to  detailed  proposals  for  providing  the  service  con- 
cerned, and  after  such  approval  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  authority  to 
provide  the  services  in  accordance  with  the  proposals. 

The  1946  Act  deprived  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  of  the  hospitals  which  they  had 
owned  and  administered  for  many  years,  but  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  status  as 
local  health  authorities,  and  they  have  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  personal 
health  services.  They  have  not  experienced  any  difficulties  in  the  administration  of 
these  services  under  the  general  supervision  of  their  full  time  Medical  Officers  of 
Health. 

In  the  rest  of  the  South-West  Essex  Area,  the  personal  health  services,  which 
also  included  ambulance  services,  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council  and 
hospitals  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  That  Minister  did  not  exercise  his  power  to  make 
Regulations  under  the  Act  enabling  the  County  Council  to  delegate  functions  and  con- 
sequently the  administration  of  these  health  services  became  the  centralised 
responsibility  of  the  Coimty  Council,  through  the  County  Medical  Officer  at 
Chelmsford.  It  was  realised,  however,  that  in  so  large  a County  as  Essex  there  would 
have  to  be  some  decentralisation  of  administration,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  main- 
tain continuity  between  the  old  administration  and  the  new.  Indeed,  the  Minister 
of  Health  so  advised  in  Circular  No.  118/47,  issued  on  the  10th  July,  1947.  The  County 
Council  accordingly  established  Health  Area  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Health 
Committee  and  devolved  the  administration  of  these  services  (excluding  ambulances 
and  mental  health)  to  such  Sub-Committees.  For  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton, 
Romford  and  Walthamstow  (all  excepted  districts  for  education)  a Health  Area 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  for  each  of  them.  For  the  remainder  of  the  County, 
Health  Area  Sub-Committees  were  set  up  for  areas  coinciding  with  the  areas  of 
Divisional  Executives  for  education,  thus  mamtaining,  as  in  the  excepted  districts  a 
close  connection  between  the  school  health  services  and  the  personal  health  services. 
Thus  Hornchurch  is  included  in  the  South  Essex  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  with 
Brentwood  and  Thurrock  Urban  Districts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  Essex  Divisional 
Executive  for  Education. 
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Chigwell,  Chingford  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  with  Waltham  Holy  Cross 
Epping  and  Harlow  Urban  Districts  with  part  of  the  Epping  and  Ongar  Rural 
District  are  included  in  the  Forest  Health  Area  Sub-Committee,  which  therefore  has 
the  same  constituent  authorities  as  the  Forest  Divisional  Executive  for  Education. 

The  membership  of  the  Forest  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  is  given  as  an  examnle 
It  is;  ^ ' 

No.  of  Members 


Chigwell  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Chingford  . . . , . , . . . . , . 3 

Epping  1 

Epping  & Ongar 1 

Essex  County  Council  12 

Harlow  2 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  . . . , . . . . 1 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . . . . . 4 

Co-opted  Members  . , . . , . . . 7 


Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford  and  Walthamstow  have  the  right 
to  nominate  15  members  out  of  a total  membership  of  29  for  appointment  by  the 
County  Council  to  their  respective  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  and  their  Chief 
Officers  act  as  Area  Clerk,  Area  Medical  Officer,  Area  Financial  Officer  and  Area 
Surveyor  for  Building  Maintenance.  In  these  offices  they  are  part  time  officers  of  the 
County  Council,  at  the  same  time  as  acting  as  Chief  Officers  of  their  respective 
authorities. 

Chigwell,  Chingford,  Hornchurch  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  however,  have 
no  direct  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  personal  health  services,  except  that 
they  have  the  right  to  nominate  certain  members  to  serve  on  the  Health  Area  Sub- 
committees. These  Authorities  are  still  responsible  for  the  environmental  health 
services  and  are  under  a duty  to  appoint  and  do  appoint  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
They  all  feel  it  desirable  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  be  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of  the  personal  health  services.  Only  in  the  case  of 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  is  some  link  maintained  because  their  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  Area  Medical  Officer  to  the  Forest  Health  Area  Sub-Committee.  All  these 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health 
Area  Sub-Committees  are  too  large  and  that  the  services  have  tended  to  become 
remote  from  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  There  is  a strong  feeling 
that  these  services  would  be  much  better  administered  locally  under  the  direction  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

In  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford  and  Walthamstow  which  each 
have  a Health  Area  Sub-Committee,  the  administration  has  proved  cumbersome  and 
frustrating.  The  intention  was  that  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  should  have 
responsibility  for  the  day  to  day  administration  of  the  services  within  their  area, 
subject  to  the  County  Health  Committee  being  responsible  for  general  policy  and  all 
matters  of  finance.  There  have,  however,  from  time  to  time  been  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committees  and  the  County  Health  Committee  which 
has  the  last  word,  and  leaves  local  council  members  serving  on  the  Health  Area 
Sub-Committees  with  the  feeling  that  local  views  are  not  respected  and  local  needs 
are  not  met. 

These  Sub-Committees  being  subordinate  to  the  County  Health  Committee 
necessarily  meet  in  private  and  their  recommendations  are  considered  in  private  by 
the  County  Health  Committee.  Only  very  occasionally,  do  matters  of  importance 
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which  have  to  be  considered  by  the  County  Council,  receive  any  publicity  The 
pubUc  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  goes  on  in  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committees 
unless  they  go  to  the  trouble  of  exercising  their  statutory  right  to  inspect  the  Minutes 
of  the  County  Council  which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  do.  The  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee may  not  disclose  in  public  their  proceedings  and  they  have  no  direct 
contact  with  the  public  they  serve. 


A County  Council  administering  services  over  a county  as  large  as  Essex  must 
wish  to  standardise  its  arrangements  as  far  as  possible  throughout  its  administrative 
area  and  the  application  of  a standard  pattern  in  areas  where  the  local  authority  have 
been  accustomed  to  administering  their  own  services  and  are  stUl  responsible  for 
administering  many  other  important  local  government  services  causes  resentment  on 
the  part  of  members  who  feel  that  their  washes  have  been  overruled.  Moreover,  the 
system  inevitably  leads  to  delays  in  implementing  decisions  since,  except  in  com- 
paratively minor  matters,  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committees  have  only  power  to  make 
recommendations  and  these  recommendations  often  have  to  be  considered  again 
not  only  by  the  County  Health  Committee  itself,  but  often  by  another  County 
Comimttee.  The  control  of  pohcy  by  the  County  Council  through  its  County  Health 
Committee  inevitably  leads  members  serving  on  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  to 
feel  tha-t  they  are  only  there  to  “rubber  stamp”  decisions  already  made.  This  is  not 
conducive  to  sound  local  government. 


Serious  administrative  difficulties  have  also  been  encountered  in  routine 
administration.  Prior  to  1948  Health  Departments  worked  as  units  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  distinctions  between  one  service  and  another  in  allocating  work 
amongst  the  staff.  Since  1948,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  separate  each  Public 
Health  Department  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  composed  of  officers  employed  bv  the 
County  Council  and  the  other  of  officers  employed  by  the  local  authority.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  two  ^oups  of  officers  working  side  by  side  are 
not  identical.  The  head  of  the  department  in  his  capacity  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
holds  a statutory  appointment  and  is  a chief  officer  in  the  eyes  of  the  authority 
appointing  him,  but  in  his  capacity  as  an  Area  Medical  Officer  he  ranks  only  as  an 
Assistant  County  Medical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  lead  and  co-ordinate  all  activities  within  his  area  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  public  health  and  in  particular,  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  hospitals, 
the  general  practitioners  and  the  health  authorities.  His  status  as  an  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  does  not  help  him  to  do  this  and  in  fact,  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
sometimes  conmunicates  direct  with  general  practitioners  without  prior  local  con- 
sultation. Action  of  this  kind,  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present  administrative 
set  up  can  only  lead  to  confusion.  The  system  also  entails  an  immense  amount  of 
correspondence  between  the  County  Council’s  officers  and  local  officers  and  enquiries 
by  members  of  the  public  often  have  to  be  referred  from  one  office  to  the  other,  with 
inevitable  delay  and  to  the  bewilderment  of  people  who  do  not  appreciate  and  cannot 
understand  the  division  of  functions  between  one  authority  and  another. 


On  the  organisational  side,  an  unnecessary  amount  of  paper  work  and  a great  deal 
of  duplication  results.  The  Borough  Treasurer  who  acts  as  Area  Financial  Officer  is 
obliged  to  administer  two  completely  different  financial  systems  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, one  for  the  county  and  the  other  for  his  authority.  This  involves  separate 
banking  arrangements,  separate  arrangements  for  paying  wages,  the  keeping  of  separate 
petty  cash  accounts  and  separate  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  accounts. 
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The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  see  no  advantage  in  the  centralisation  of  the 
administration  of  these  personal  health  services  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council.  They  feel  strongly  that  they  could  be  better  administered  locally  and  that 
simplification  of  administration  would  result  in  economies  both  in  money  and  in 
effort  and  in  an  improvement  in  the  services  provided.  These  services  are,  of  course, 
locally  administered  in  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  and  since  1948,  they  have  been 
able  to  develop  and  improve  them,  untroubled  by  administrative  disturbances  and 
complications. 


9.  NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

General  practitioners  are  under  an  obligation  to  notify  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  all  cases  of  certain  notifiable  infectious  diseases.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  required  by  regulations  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to 
forward  a copy  of  such  notifications  received  to  the  County  Council  as  the  local 
health  authority,  but  of  course  this  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the  County  Boroughs 
of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  through  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  prevent  it  spreading.  No  local  difficulties  have  occurred  in  the 
administration  of  this  work. 


10.  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Health  Education  activities  are  carried  on  by  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  and 
by  the  County  Council  through  the  various  Health  Area  Sub-Committees.  This  is 
done  mainly  by  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  the  holding  of  exhibitions  and  the 
giving  of  lectures  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  Health 
Visitors.  Health  Education  should  be  looked  at  as  a whole,  i.e.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  the  environmental  health  services  and  the  personal  health  services.  The 
present  division  of  functions  between  the  County  Council,  as  the  local  health 
authority,  and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  (apart  from  East  Ham  and  West 
Ham)  as  local  sanitary  authorities  tends  to  make  the  performance  of  this  function  a 
little  disjointed,  and  where  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  also  the  Area  Medical 
Officer  and  as  such  officer  responsible  to  both  authorities,  on  occasions  he  finds 
himself  embarrassed  by  conflicting  opinions  expressed  by  the  two  authorities.  These 
difficulties  do  not  arise,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  East  and  West  Ham. 


11.  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

As  part  of  the  personal  health  services,  the  Essex  County  Council  and  the  County 
Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  were  requested  as  local  health  authorities  to 
provide  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  certain  mental  health  services. 
The  responsibilities  of  these  authorities  in  relation  to  mental  health  are: 

(a)  the  mental  care  and  removal  to  hospital  of  persons  who  are  dealt  with  under 
the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts. 

(b)  the  ascertainment  and  (where  necessary)  removal  to  institutions  of  mental 
defectives  and  the  supervision,  guardianship,  training  and  occupation  of  those 
in  the  community. 

(c)  the  preventive  care  and  after  care  of  all  types  of  patient  so  far  as  this  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  other  personal  health  services,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  local 
health  authorities  to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  proposals  for  the  carrying  out 
of  their  mental  health  duties  and  when  approved  by  the  Minister,  they  were  legally 
bound  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are  not  aware  of  any  defects  In  the  administration  of 
the  mental  health  services.  The  rest  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  would, 
however,  draw  attention  to  the  following  points: 

(i)  The  mental  health  services  are  linked  by  the  Commission  quite  rightly  with 
the  personal  health  services,  particularly  as  they  include  the  provision  of  an 
ambulance  service  for  the  transport  of  patients  (including  those  of  unsound  mind 
or  mentally  defective)  within  their  respective  areas  and  to  places  outside.  The 
mental  health  services  are  not  included  in  the  arrangements  for  decentralising  the 
administration  of  the  health  services  and  the  various  Health  Area  Sub-Committees 
play  no  part  in  the  discharge  of  this  function  which,  so  far  as  the  County  Council 
is  concerned,  is  achieved  through  the  Mental  Health  Sub-Committee  of  the  County 
Health  Committee. 

(ii)  Although  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  officer  responsible  to 
the  County  Council  for  the  mental  health  services,  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
even  where  they  act  as  Area  Medical  Officers  under  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  running  of  these  ser\'ices.  The  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  who  as  Area  Medical  Officers,  may  be  expected  to  discover 
mental  health  cases  have  to  report  them  to  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
who  instructs  his  local  officers  in  the  mental  health  service  with  whom  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  no  direct  contact. 

(iii)  The  areas  of  the  Sub-offices  of  the  duly  authorised  officers  (the  modern 
counterpart  in  this  respect  of  the  old  Relieving  Officer)  are  not  the  same  as  the 
areas  for  the  Health  Area  Sub-Committees  or  the  Divisional  Executives  for 
Education.  For  example,  the  Sub-office  for  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford  and 
Romford  is  at  Romford.  The  Sub-office  for  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and  the 
Forest  Division  is  at  Walthamstow. 


12.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACTS 

Under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the  Essex  County  Council  and  County 
Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are  welfare  authorities  and  as  such  responsible 
for: 

1.  The  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who,  by  reason  of  age, 
infirmity  or  other  circumstances,  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  which  is  not 
otherwise  available  to  them. 

2.  The  provision  of  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent  need 
thereof  through  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  foreseen. 

3.  The  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  other  handicapped 
persons. 

4.  Protection  of  property  of  persons  in  hospital. 
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5.  Registration  and  inspection  of  disabled  and  old  persons’  homes. 

A East  Ham  and  West  Ham  as  well  as  the  other  South-West  Essex 

Authorities  ha^ve  the  duty  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  of  arranging  for 
the  bunal  or  the  cremation  of  a dead  body,  when  no  suitable  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  tlie  disposal  of  the  body  and  also  for  the  possible  removal  of  old  and  other 
inhrm  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention. 

If*'  knowledge  that  difficulties  arise  as  to  respective  duties  of  the 

Welfare  Authorities  and  the  North  East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  the 
tormer  being  responsible  for  providing  hostel  accommodation  for  persons  who  in 
certain  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  and  the  latter  for  giving 
hospital  treatment  to  the  chronic  sick.  The  dividing  line  between  sickness  and  in- 
firmity IS  not  ea^  to  draw.  Apart  from  this,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  have 
experienced  no  difficulties  in  administering  their  welfare  fimctions. 

difficulties,  too,  in  deciding  the  respective  duties  of  the  County  Council 
as  the  Welfare  Authority  and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  as  housing 
authontieSj  particularly  in  eviction  cases. 

The  areas  mto  which  the  County  Welfare  service  is  divided  for  administrative 
piloses  under  an  fWea  Clerk  do  not  coincide  with  the  areas  for  the  education, 
services.  The  South  Essex  Area  comprising  Barking,  Dagen- 
ham, Ilford,  Romford  and  Hornchurch  is  administered  from  Romford.  The  Forest 
9*’igwell,  Chingford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  with  Eppmg,  Harlow  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  Districts  and  part 
ot  Eppmg  and  Ongar  Rural  District  is  administered  from  Wanstead  and  Woodford. 


13.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

UNDER  THE  DISABLED  PERSONS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT,  1944 


South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  no  local  authority  functions  under  this  Act 
W they  are  bound  to  take  a quota  of  disabled  persons, 

Snction  ^ ™ employer  of  labour,  and  not  as  a local  authority 


14.  CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

Children  Act,  1948,  which  had  two 
provision  for  children  deprived  of  normal  home  life, 
Narinrfal  a “n  end  by  the 

of  thrplitsrt  principal  recommendations 

wa  the  Ss?  ? Committee  (Cmd  6922),  behind  which 

make^thfrn  snn  deprived  children  shall  have  an  upbringing  likely  to 

TOcmionT  chances,  educational  and 

ational,  of  making  a good  start  m life  which  are  open  to  children  in  normal  homes.” 

Children  deprived  of  home  life  are  usually  referred  to  as: 

® authority  because  they  have  no 
t * guardian,  or  because  their  parents  or  guardian  are 

unable  to  provide  for  them  properly  or  have  abandoned  them. 
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ft)  Children  and  young  persons  committed  by  a Court  under  the  Children  and 
Yoimg  P“S°ns  Act  1933  as  being  m need  of  care  or  protection  or  as  offenders 
agamst  the  law,  to  the  care  of  a local  authority  as  a fit  person. 

(c)  Children  who  are  subject  to  supervision  by  a local  authority  having  been 

placed  privately  with  foster-parents  for  reward  or  placed  for  adoption,  legal  or 
de  facto,  through  third  parties,  and  ® 

(d)  Children  who  are  being  cared  for  by  voluntary  organisations. 

Ir^ediate  responsibility  for  the  care  or  supervision  of  children  in  class  (d)  rests 
with  the  voluntary  organi^tions  and  of  those  in  classes  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  with  the  Essex 
County  Council  and  the  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham. 

East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  administration  of 
these  services. 


The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  (apart  from  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  where 
the  necessary  co-ordmation  can  be  easily  effected)  point  out  there  is  no  direct  connec- 
hon  between  the  ^ryice  for  the  care  of  children  performed  through  a Children’s 
Committee  and  a Children’s  Officer  and  the  functions  provided  locally  by  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  as  housing  authorities,  excepted  districts  or  represented  on 
dmsional  executives  for  education  or  Health  Area  Sub-Committees.  In  short,  although 
rightly  classed  by  the  Commission  as  a personal  health  and  welfare  service,  it  appears 
to  be  a centralized  service  and  not  specifically  linked  with  the  administration  of  the 
other  personal  and  welfare  services,  nor  even  the  education  service. 


15.  BATHS,  WASH-HOUSES  AND  BATHING  PL.ACES 

This  old  local  government  function  has  been  exercised  for  many  years  by  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  with  the  exception  of  Chigwell  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford. 

Chigwell  has  purchased  land  on  which  to  construct  a covered  swimming  bath 
when  financial  restrictions  permit  and  at  the  present  time  makes  an  grant  to 

an  mternational  centre  in  their  area  known  as  Grange  Farm,  where  there  is  a modem 
open  air  bathing  pool. 

Hornchurch  has  erected  the  only  new  swimming  bath  to  be  built  in  the  country 
since  1945,  apart  from  the  Empire  Games  Pool  at  Cardiff. 

Leyton  and  Walthamstow  in  addition  to  their  separate  baths  run  the  Whipps 
Cross  Open  Air  Pool  jointly  with  a Joint  Committee,  the  Pool  being  in  and  part  of 
Epping  Forest. 


16.  CONTROL  OF  WATER  COURSES,  DITCHES  AND  PONDS, 
INCLUDING  PREVENTION  OF  RIVER  POLLUTION 

The  drainage  authority  and  the  authority  responsible  for  river  pollution  for  Leyton 
and  Walthamstow  is  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
area,  except  West  Ham  and  a small  part  of  East  Ham,  the  Essex  Rivers  Board.  Part 
of  West  Ham  is  comprised  in  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Area  and  a small  part 
in  the  area  of  the  Essex  Rivers  Board,  while  the  County  Borough  Council  itself 
exercises  both  the  powers  of  a Catchment  Board  and  the  powers  of  former  Commission- 
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ers  for  Sewers  in  respect  of  the  remainder  of  the  area,  including  most  of  the  frontage 
of  the  River  Thames.  A small  part  of  East  Ham  in  the  south  of  the  Borough  is  not 
included  in  the  area  of  the  Essex  Rivers  Board,  and  in  respect  of  this  part  the  East 
Ham  Corporation  exercise  certain  supervisory  functions.  The  functions  of  Catchment 
and  River  Boards  are  confined  to  the  statutorily  defined  “main  rivers”  and  preventing 
the  pollution  thereof.  The  responsibility  for  repairing  the  banks  of  and  clearing  out 
watercourses  and  ditches  rests  with  the  riparian  owners,  but  public  pressure  has  some- 
times compelled  the  local  authorities  to  clear  out  rubbish  dumped  in  watercourses 
which  the  riparian  owners  think  would  be  unreasonable  for  them  to  remove,  being 
rubbish  not  normally  accumulating  in  a properly  used  watercourse. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  some  Thames 
frontage  is  included  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area,  while  the  functions  of  the  Catchment 
Board  are  confined  to  protecting  the  River  Lee  with  a consequent  hiatus  in  responsi- 
bility for  prevention  of  flooding  from  the  River  Thames. 

Ilford  are  empowered  by  the  Ilford  Corporation  (Drainage)  Act,  1950  to  carry 
out  the  enlargement,  deepening,  straightening  and  culverting  of  certain  natural 
watercourses  and  to  improve  the  flow  of  and  to  clear  streams  in  the  borough. 


17.  DISINFESTATION  OF  PREMISES  AND  ARTICLES 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  exercise  the  powers  given  by  Section  83  (Cleansing 
of  filthy  or  verminous  premises),  Section  84  (Cleansing  or  destruction  of  filthy  or 
verminous  articles)  and  Section  85  (Cleansing  of  verminous  persons  and  their  clothing) 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  but  the  occasions  when  they  exercise  these  powers 
are  exceptional  apart  from  cases  of  infectious  diseases.  There  has  been  little  need 
for  cleansing  stations,  which  the  Authorities  are  given  power  to  provide  under  Section 
86  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936;  some  have  been  provided  but  mostly  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  cleansing  of  articles  on  the  premises  or  at  local  hospitals. 


18.  DRAINAGE  OF  TRADE  PREMISES 

Outside  the  County  of  London  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  is  normally  administered 
under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937.  This  Act,  however, 
provided  that  it  should  not  extend  to  any  area  which,  immediately  before  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  drained  directly  or  indirectly  into  any  sewer  or  sewage  disposal  works 
vested  in  the  London  County  Council  or  in  the  Council  of  a Metropolitan  Borough,  so 
long  as  that  area  continued  to  drain,  as  aforesaid,  into  any  sewer  or  sewage  disposal 
works  so  vested.  By  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  1937  Act,  part,  or  all,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  sewage  from  the  undermentioned  authorities  drained  directly  or  in- 
directly into  the  London  County  Council  system,  and  accordingly  the  1937  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  areas  so  drained — ^viz: 

Barking,  East  Ham  (North  Woolwich  only),  Ilford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow, 
West  Ham. 

Control  is  exercised  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  in 
the  above  cases. 

The  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1953  contains  a number  of 
provisions  regarding  the  discharge  of  trade  effluent  into  sewers,  some  of  which  apply 
outside  the  County  area  to  areas  which  drain  directly  or  indirectly  into  their  sewage 
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system.  One  particular  provision  is  that  the  Minister  is  empowered,  on  application 
made  to  him  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  1 937  Act  to  those  areas  outside  the  confines 
of  the  London  County  Council  which  drain  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  L.C.C. 
System  and  to  which  the  Act  of  1937  does  not  apply. 

In  short,  some  of  these  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  or  parts  of  them,  mentioned 
above  which  at  present  drain  into  the  L.C.C.  system  may  in  future  ask  to  have  the 
1937  Act  applied  to  them  by  reason  of  the  provision  in  the  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Act,  1953. 

Although  there  are  many  factories  and  workshops  in  the  South-West  Essex 
area,  few  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  connection  with  the  drainage  of  trade 
premises. 


19.  MORTUARIES  AND  POST  MORTEM  ROOMS 

West  Ham  appoints  its  own  Coroner  and  has  provided  a Mortuary'  and  Post  Mortem 
Room,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  area  Coroners  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary.  East  Ham,  Barking,  Chingford, 
Chigwell,  Dagenham,  Leyton,  Ilford  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  are  in  the  Metro- 
politan District  into  which  the  County  Council  area  is  divided  for  this  purpose  and 
Hornchurch  and  Romford  in  the  Northern  District. 

Walthamstow  provided  a Coroner’s  Court,  Mortuary  and  Post  Mortem  Room 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1900’s  and  the  Coroner  for  the  Metropolitan  District  has  his 
unofficial  headquarters  there. 

Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms  have  been  provided  also  by  East  Ham 
and  Ilford  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  and  facilities  are  provided  in  Town  Halls 
and  Council  Offices  for  bolding  inquests  for  the  convenience  of  relatives  and  others 
concerned.  Romford  provided  a mortuary  which  was  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 

Those  authorities  who  have  not  provided  a Mortuary  and  Post  Mortem  Room 
have  mutual  arrangements  with  their  neighbours  or  a local  hospital  having  mortuary 
accommodation.  Barking  and  Dagenham  pay  Ilford  and  East  Ham  the  sum  of 
£3.  10.  Od.  for  each  body  received  into  Ilford  or  East  Ham’s  mortuary  from  those 
areas  and  Chingford,  Chigwell,  Wanstead  and  Woodford  pay  Walthamstow'  a like 
sum  for  bodies  received  into  Walthamstow’s  mortuary  from  their  areas.  Leyton 
pay  the  Leytonstone  Management  Committee  an  annual  sum  of  £150  for  receiving 
bodies  from  Leyton  into  the  mortuary  at  Whipps  Cross  Hospital,  Leyton. 


20.  PUBLIC  CONVENIENCES 

All  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  provide  public  conveniences.  Those  near  the 
boundary  of  two  or  more  authorities  are  generally  erected  under  an  agreement  made 
between  the  local  autliorities.  A public  convenience  has  been  erected  by  Ilford  at 
Chadwell  Heath  within  a few  yards  of  the  Dagenham  boundary  and  under  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  two  authorities  40  per  cent  of  the  net  annual  expenditure 
on  the  public  convenience  is  reimbursed  by  Dagenham.  A similar  arrangement  is 
made  between  Dagenham  and  Romford  in  respect  of  a public  convenience  provided 
by  Romford  at  Rush  Green,  Romford. 
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21.  REFUSE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 
AND  COLLECTION  OF  SALVAGE 

All  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  collect  and  dispose  of  house  and  trade  refuse 
and  in  various  ways  collect  and  sell  waste  paper  and  other  salvage  items. 

The  Commission  are  asked  to  note; 

(a)  that  by  arrangement  with  Barking,  Ilford  transport  all  their  refuse  to  a tip 
in  Barking  owned  by  Barking  Borough  Council  and  this  arrangement  is  to  con- 
tinue until  1962. 


(b)  that  an  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Ilford  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee 
has  been  formed  under  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to  Section  91  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1933,  and  the  authorities  named  have  delegated  to  the  Joint 
Committee  certain  of  their  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  deposit,  treatment 
and  disposal  of  house,  trade  and  street  refuse.  The  Joint  Committee  are 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  tipping  facilities  and  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  refuse.  The  operating  expenses  are  home  pro  rata  by  the  authorities,  according 
to  the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  refuse  delivered  to  the  Joint  Committee 
tips  by  each  authority  bears  to  the  whole  delivery.  Ilford  are  entitled  to  use  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  will  probably  not  do  so  until 
their  arrangement  with  Barknig  terminates. 


(c)  that  Walthamstow  are  considering  tipping  as  an  alternative  to  a destructor 
and  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  being  admitted  as  a constituent  authority  of 
the  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Ilford  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee. 


(d)  that  Dagenham  uses  the  waste  heat  from  their  refuse  destructor  for  a district 
heating  scheme  covering  a large  estate. 


(e)  that  Wanstead  and  Woodford  recently  implemented  a scheme  for  the  bulk 
transport  of  refuse  to  a tip  at  South  Ockenden,  Essex.  A transfer  Depot  was 
built  as  part  of  the  scheme  at  a cost  of  £28,000  and  facilities  provided  to  deal 
with  the  transfer  of  refuse  as  well  as  the  sorting  of  salvage.  These  arrangements, 
which  also  included  the  purchase  of  improved  house  refuse  collection  vehicles 
and  bulk  transporters,  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  borough  for  at  least  80  years. 
Discussions  are  taking  place  with  neighbouring  authorities  with  a view  to  these 
services  being  made  available  to  these  districts. 


(0  that  Chingford  have  specialised  in  salvage  operations  since  1922  with  con- 
siderable financial  success. 


22.  REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS 
AND  SANITATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

There  are  no  general  matters  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Commission  need  be 
drawn. 
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23.  SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  provided  for  the  proper  sewering  of  their 
areas  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  the  Commission  are  asked  to  note; 


®J™Sford  dispose  or  are  to  dispose  of  their  sewage  through  the 
Middlesex  County  Council’s  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  System. 


(b)  that  West  Ham,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow  discharge  their  sewage  into  the 
mam  drainage  system  of  the  London  County  Council  under  terms  laid  down  in 
vanous  Acts  of  Parliament. 


(c)  that  m the  case  of  East  Ham,  sewage  from  North  Woolwich  has  been 
discharged  into  the  mam  drainage  system  of  the  London  County  CouncU  since 
1901.  For  the  remainder  of  East  Ham,  the  sewage  is  disposed  of  through  the 
Council  s own  sewage  works,  but  in  the  very  near  future  these  works  will  be 
scrapped  and  a pumping  station  provided  which  will  pump  ail  East  Ham’s 
sewage  and  part  of  its  surface  water  into  the  London  County  Council’s  main 
drainage  system. 


(d)  that  Barking  and  Ilford  also  discharge  their  sewage  into  the  main  drainage 
system  of  the  London  County  Council  on  terms  laid  down  in  the  London 
County  Council  (Ilford  and  Barking  Drainage)  Act,  1928,  the  sewage  being 
pumped  into  that  system  through  a pumping  station  in  Barking  owned  jointly 
by  Ilford  and  Barking.  This  joint  pumping  station  is  controlled  by  the  Eford 
and  Barking  Joint  Sewerage  Committee  set  up  in  1930.  The  Town  Clerk  of 
Ilford  acts  as  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Barking 
as  Financial  Officer  and  the  Borough  Engineers  of  Barking  and  Ilford  as  Joint 
Engineers. 

(e)  that  there  is  a Romford  and  Hornchurch  Joint  Sewerage  Committee  which 
manages  sewage  works  in  Hornchurch  on  180  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
Romford  Council  and  leased  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

(f)  that  apart  from  the  small  area  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  referred  to  in  (g) 
below,  Wanstead  and  Woodford  disposes  of  its  own  sewage  through  two  of  its 
own  sewage  works.  These  works  are  in  course  of  substantial  reconstruction  in 
accordance  with  Ministerial  Consents  recently  granted.  The  total  cost  will  be 
approximately  £295,000. 

(g)  that  many  reciprocal  arrangements  are  made  between  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  such  as — 

the  sewage  from  certain  parts  of  Barking,  Chigwell,  Hornchurch  and 
Romford  being  treated  at  the  Dagenham  Sewage  Works,  certain  properties 
in  Romford  draining  into  Hornchurch  sewers  and  vice  versa,  certain 
properties  in  Dagenham  draining  into  the  sewers  of  Eford  and  Romford,  a 
small  part  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford  draining  into  the  Chingford  sewage 
system  and  then  into  the  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  System, 
a small  part  of  Leyton  draining  into  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  certain 
properties  in  Walthamstow  draining  into  the  sewers  of  Chingford  and 
Leyton  and  vice  versa, 

certain  properties  in  Ilford  draining  into  the  sewers  of  Barking,  Dagenham, 
Chigwell  and  East  Ham. 
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24.  STREET  CLEANSING 

There  are  no  particular  points  to  which  the  Commission’s  attention  need  be  drawn 
except  the  informal  arrangements  made  for  roads  forming  the  boundary  between  two 
authorities  whereby  one  authority  cleanses  the  streets  on  behalf  of  the  other. 


25.  BURIAL  GROUNDS,  CEMETERIES  AND  CREMATORIA 

The  Commission  will  note: 

(a)  that  Dagenham  are  considering  providing  a crematorium  jointly  with  any 
neighbouring  authority  interested, 

(b)  that  a crematorium  has  been  provided  at  Hornchurch,  the  authorities  responsible 
being  Romford,  Hornchurch,  Thurrock  through  a Joint  Committee,  known  as  the 
South  Essex  Crematorium  Joint  Committee, 

(c)  that  discussions,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  appropriate  Ministry,  between 
Chingford,  Chigwell,  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  have 
not  yet  been  concluded. 


26.  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 

Many  parks  and  open  spaces  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  have  been 
provided  by  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  with  a few  exceptions  such  as — 

(a)  the  Parsloes  Park  of  1 18  acres  partly  in  Dagenham  and  partly  in  Barking  provided, 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  London  County  Council, 

(b)  Hainault  Forest  also  controlled  by  the  London  County  Council, 

(c)  Epping  Forest  controlled  by  the  City  of  London  Corporation  as  Conservators 
of  Epping  Forest, 

(d)  West  Ham  Park  maintained  by  the  City  of  London  Corporation. 


27.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  RECREATION  ACT,  1937 

There  are  no  special  points  to  which  the  Commission’s  attention  need  be  drawn. 


28.  PORT  HEALTH  FUNCTIONS 

In  the  dock  areas  of  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Barking  and  Dagenham  the  City  of 
London  Corporation  is  the  Port  Health  Authority. 


29.  PROVISION  OF  HOUSES 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  exercised  this  important  function  for  many 
years  before  and  since  the  war  and  the  Commission  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
summary,  showing  the  position  at  the  31st  December,  1957. 
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New  houses  up  to  31st  December,  1957 
Local  Authorities  and  Housing  Associations 


No.  of  houses 

Completed 

erected 

Under  Construction 

since 

before  the  war 

1.4.1945 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

East  Ham 

822 

409 

2,503 

West  Ham 

2,279 

751 

4,310 

Barking 

2,194 

766 

2,385 

Chingford 

262 

146 

1,249 

Dagenham 

1,059 

505 

2,433 

Ilford  . . 

772 

77 

3,185 

Leyton  . . 

355 

75 

847 

Romford 

358 

144 

2,875 

Walthamstow  . . 

1,615 

313 

2,046 

Wanstead  & Woodford 

218 

97 

1,521 

Chigwell 

180 

76 

1,181 

Hornchurch 

600 

— 

2,762 

TOTALS 

10,714 

3,359 

27,297 

With  the  exception  of  the  London  County  Council,  Barking  is  developing  the 
largest  single  housing  estate  in  the  Greater  London  Area  by  erecting  some  2,100 
dwellings  at  a cost  of  4 million  pounds  on  reclaimed  marsh  land.  The  estate  is  the 
Thames  View  Housing  Estate. 


On  “overspill”  the  Commission  will  be  interested  in  the  connection  between  the 
New  Towns,  such  as  Harlow  and  Basildon  in  Essex,  and  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities,  as  weU  as  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  have  dealt  with  this  problem. 


As  to  the  New  Towns,  the  following  figures  speak  for  themselves — 

No.  of  families  accommodated  in 
new  towns  at  315/  December  1957 


East  Ham  . . . . . . . . 558 

West  Ham  . . 796 

Barking  330 

Chingford  282 

Dagenham  . . , . . . . . 971 

Ilford 362 

Leyton  . . . , . . . . . . 585 

Romford  252 

Walthamstow  ..  1,162 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . . . 216 

Chigwell  . . . . . , . . 74 

Hornchurch 177 


In  addition  to  the  use  made  of  New  Towns,  overspill  has  been  dealt  with  by 
building  houses  in  Essex  outside  the  housing  authorities’  area  and  considering 
developing  expanded  towns  under  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952. 

West  Ham  owns  an  estate  of  380  houses  in  Dagenham  built  by  them  for  overspill 
purposes  immediately  after  the  war  on  land  owned  by  them.  They  have  also  acquired 
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land  at  Stanford-le-Hope  in  Thurrock  on  which  they  plan  to  build  1,200  dwellings. 
The  first  section  comprising  181  houses  is  now  under  construction. 

East  Ham  had  completed  on  the  31st  March,  1958  the  erection  of  1219  houses 
on  out-borough  estates  and  a further  592  will  be  constructed,  partly  on  estates  now 
in  course  of  development,  and  partly  at  Hutton,  mentioned  below. 

Chingford,  too,  have  built  an  estate  of  266  dwellings  at  Epping. 


East  Ham,  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford,  Walthamstow  and 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  have  met  in  many  conferences  since  1952,  and  as  a result 
Dagenham  and  Walthamstow  are  building  houses  at  Canvey  Island  and  have  formed 
a Joint  Committee  to  deal  with  the  development  and  management  of  an  estate  of  430 
houses.  East  Ham,  Leydon  and  Romford  are  separately  to  build  houses  at  Hutton  on 
land  originally  purchased  by  Walthamstow  and  East  Ham  on  behalf  of  the  authorities 
mentioned  above  and  land  at  Basildon  with  accommodation  for  760  houses  has  still 
to  be  allocated  to  the  authorities  interested. 

Barking,  Chigwell,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford,  Walthamstow  and 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  were  interested  in  expanded  towns  under  the  Town 
Development  Act,  1952,  and  secured  in  the  County  Development  Plan  prepared 
under  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  earmarking  of  land  at  Witham 
Colchester,  Braintree  and  Bocking  and  in  Chelmsford  Rural  District,  all  in  Essex  A 
number  of  conferences  were  held  between  1955  and  1957,  but  despite  the  utmost 
co-operation  amongst  the  local  authorities  and  exceedingly  valuable  help  from  the 
County  Council,  the  negotiations  terminated  at  the  end  of  1957.  Witham  was  treated 
as  the  main  town  to  be  expanded,  but  in  the  final  negotiations  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  mentioned  as  being  interested,  felt  unable  to  commit  themselves 
to  proceeding  with  a scheme  on  land  at  Witham,  which  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  had  said  could  be  used  for  1,500  houses.  In  making  this  decision, 
Ihe  South-West  Essex  Authorities  had  regard  to  the  financial  position  including  high 
interest  rates,  the  large  number  of  families  who  were  being  accommodated  in  the 
New  Towns,  the  amount  of  land  still  avaUable  for  development  in  their  areas  and  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  applying  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952.  They  would 
have  preferred  to  have  renewed  the  discussions  in  two  years’  time,  but  as  Witham 
desired  an  answer  and  as  the  County  Council  would  have  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
applications  to  develop  the  land  earmarked  if  the  position  was  left  undetermined,  the 
South  West  Essex  Authorities  reluctantly  decided  not  to  proceed  with  any  town 
development  at  Witham  or  elsewhere. 


deliberations  proved  no  lack  of  ability  and  willingness  amongst  the  South 
West  Essex  Authorities  to  collaborate  one  with  the  other  on  common  problems. 
That  they  ftiled  was  due  to  special  circumstances  at  the  time  a decision  was  required, 
and  the  difficulty  of  working  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  particularly  where 
there  are  seven  exporting  authorities  and  one  receiving  authority. 


West  Ham  were  also  interested  in  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Town  Development 
Act,  1952,  and  immediately  it  became  law,  approached  several  towns  in  Essex 
earmarked  for  expansion  with  proposals  for  co-operation.  Only  Chelmsford  Borough 
Council  was  willing  to  explore  the  matter  further,  and  several  conferences  took  place 
between  the  two  authorities.  It  is  understood  that  Chelmsford  are  still  preparing 
a scheme  for  expansion,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  active  participation  by  West  Ham  will 
be  of  any  advantage  to  either  party. 
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Under  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Govemrnent  approved  slum  clearance  proposals  submitted  by  the  South  West  Essex 
Authorities.  The  main  part  of  these  proposals  and  the  progress  made  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  as  at  the  31st  December,  1957: 


Houses  in  Clearance  Areas  and  Unfit 
Houses  elsewhere 


Houses  to  be 

Included  in 

Demolished  or  Closed 

demolished  in 

Orders 

1.1.55  m 30.9.57 

five  years 

confirmed 
1.1.1955  to 
31.12.1957 

In  Clearance 
Areas 

Elsewhere 

East  Ham  . . 

300 



76 

3 

♦ West  Ham  . . 

. . 1,062 

300 

37 

90 

Barking 

487 

56 

105 



Chingford  . . 

— 

— 



12 

Dagenham  . . 

55 

6 

14 

10 

Ilford 

291 

80 

69 

13 

Leyton 

490 

167 

— 

2 

Romford 

320 

218 

— 

39 

Walthamstow 
Wanstead  & 

537 

358 

88 

20 

Woodford 

235 

133 

69 

45 

ChigweU 

400 

48 

9 

10 

Hornchurch 

69 

12 

21 

29 

* In  addition  some  136  unfit  houses  have  been  demolished  in  the  course  of 
comprehensive  redevelopment  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts. 


31.  ASSISTANCE  TO  APPLICANTS 


The  foUowing'summary  will  be  helpful  to  the  Commission: 


Advances  under  the  Small 

Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  Improvement  Grants  under 
1899  or  the  Housing  Act,  the  Housing  Act,  1949 
1949 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

East  Ham  . . 

4,503 

2,563,218 

159 

28,194 

West  Ham  . . 

934 

625,741 

53 

8,105 

Barking 

3,741 

2,807,339 

46 

8,230 

Chingford 

1,150 

1,343,706 

8 

800 

Dagenham  . . 

1,300 

1,080,000 

4 

906 

Ilford 

8,449 

8,087,221 

69 

7,625 

Leyton 

2,415 

1,670,160 

81 

14,793 

Romford 

3,191 

3,166,646 

41 

6,080 

Walthamstow 

2,290 

2,210,750 

226 

47,400 

J 
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Woodford 

883 

1,364,066 

46 

11,505 

Chigweil 

736 

1,278,600 

32 

7,527 

Hornchurch . . 

3,021 

2,500,920 

44 

6,248 

* There  has  been  little  demand  for  this  facility  in  West  Ham. 


Ilford,  Chingford,  ChigweU  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  have  sold  Council 
dwellings  chiefly  by  means  of  tenant  purchase  schemes.  By  this  method,  Ilford  have 
sold  564  Council  dwellings-  to  Council  tenants,  Chingford  247,  ChigweU  29 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  98. 

The  defects  in  these  schemes  are — 

(a)  the  difficulty  in  borrowing  money  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  to  relend  to 
borrowers, 

(b)  improvement  grants  have  been  applied  for  mainly  by  owner  occupiers 
whose  houses  might  lack  certain  modern  amenities,  and  only  in  rare  cases  by 
landlords.  A factor  contributing  to  this  is  the  rent  control  imposed  as  a 
condition  of  making  the  improvement  grant. 


32.  REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  BYELAWS 
There  are  no  special  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Commission  need  be  drawn, 


33.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

Before  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  and  the 
other  South-West  Essex  Authorities  were  Town  Planning  Authorities.  Extensive 
buildmg  development  took  place  between  the  two  wars  and  the  layout  and  general 
ai^earance  of  most  of  this  development  shows  that  the  Authorities  exercised  their  limi- 
ted  planning  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  In  Ilford,  a planning  scheme  covering  the 
newer  part  of  the  Borough  was  in  operation  and  in  ChigweU,  Chingford  and  Wanstead 
and  Woodford,  planning  schemes  were  also  in  operation.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
with  the  exception  of  West  Ham  which  was  almost  wholly  buUt  up,  was  subject  to 
planning  control,  as  a result  of  resolutions  to  prepare  planning  schemes  under  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1932. 

In  1945,  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  with  the  exception  of  Romford  and 
Homchi^ch,  but  includmg  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  formed  the  South  West  Essex 
^mt  Plarmmg  Committee.  Billericay,  Brentwood,  Hornchurch,  Romford  and 
^urro^  Councils  formed  the  South  Essex  Joint  Planning  Committee  at  the  same 
time.  The  authorities  delegated  to  these  Joint  Committees  all  their  powers  (other 
than  power  to  borrow  money  or  levy  a rate)  and  duties  in  connection  with  the 
preparaUon  of  a planning  scheme.  The  constituent  authorities  were  asked  to  submit 
to  the  Conimittees  any  apphcations  for  permission  to  develop  which  appeared  to 
mvolve  major  planning  considerations  or  to  be  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  Greater 
Lontmn  Pl^  prepared  by  Professor  Abercrombie,  or  to  affect  an  adjoining  authority. 
The  Committee  appointed  Planning  Officers  and  commenced  the  preparation  of  Plan- 
proceed  far,  owing  to  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  U47.  Durmg  their  existence,  however,  the  Committees  did  consider  a number 
applications  and  showed  every  promise  of  working  well  and 
effectively.  A feature  of  the  Committees  was  the  Technical  Officers  Committees 
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consisting  of  the  Planning  Officers 
respective  Planning  Officers  of  the 


of  each  constituent  authority,  working  with  the 
Joint  Committees. 


TOe  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  provided  that  Planning  Authorities 
should  be  County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs.  Tt  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
wind  up  the  Joint  Committees  and  planning  powers  were  transferred  to  the  Essex 
County  Council.  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  however,  retained  their  planning  powers. 


Section  34  cHhe  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  empowered  the  Minister 
to  make  Regulations  requiring  Local  Planning  Authorities  to  delegate  to  the  Councils 
ofCountyDistricts  certain  of  their  functions  relating  to  the  control  of  development 
The  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Authorisation  of  Delegation)  Regulations,  1947 
were  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  and  under  these  Regulations  the  Essex  County 
Council  after  negotiations  with  the  County  District  Councils  prepared  a standard  form 
of  a^eeraent,  ^ whereby  certain  planning  functions  were  delegated  to  the  County 
District  Councils.  Under  this  Agreement  the  county  district  councils  were  empowered, 
subject  to  any  general  or  special  directions  which  might  be  issued  by  the  County 
Council  to  deal,  aftcr^  consultation  with  the  County  Planning  Adviser,  with 
applications  for  permission  to  develop  land  wholly  within  the  area  of  the  County 
District  Council.  The  delegation  is  subject  to  a proviso  that  a county  district  council 
shall  refrain  from  taking  any  action  upon  an  application  if  (a)  a direction  is  issued  by 
the  Minister  referring  the  case  to  him,  (b)  a direction  is  issued  by  the  County  Council 
referring  the  application  to  the  County  Planning  Committee,  and  (c)  the  District 
Coimcil  consider  that  the  case  should  be  dealt  with  in  a manner  conflicting  with  the 
advice  of  the  County  Council's  Area  Planning  OlBcer  on  the  staff  of  the  County 
Planning  Adviser.  Under  the  Agreement  in  cases  (a)  and  (b),  the  County  District 
CouncUs  are  required  to  comply  with  the  direction,  and  in  case  (c)  to  refer  the 
application  to  the  South  West  Essex  or  the  South  Essex  Area  Planning  Sub-Committees 
which  have  been  set  up  by  the  County  Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
County  Council  and  the  County  District  Councils. 


The  County  District  Councils  are  required  to  keep  a register  of  planning 
applications  and  are  empowered  to  take  enforcement  proceedings  and  to  make 
determinations  as  to  whether  or  not  planning  permission  is  required,  subject  to  the 
County  Council  having  the  right  to  initiate  and  take  such  action  as  they  considered 
necessary  in  any  specific  case  or  class  of  cases. 


County  District  Councils  are  also  empowered  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
County  Council  with  regard  to  the  revocation  or  modification  of  planning  permissions 
already  granted,  the  discontinuance  of  any  use  of  land,  the  imposition  of  conditions 
on  the  continuance  of  any  use  of  land,  the  alteration  or  removal  of  any  buildings,  the 
making  of  Tree  Preservation  Orders,  and  the  making  of  Building  Preservation  Orders. 
In  these  cases,  County  District  Councils  are  required  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  County  Council. 

County  District  Councils  are  also  empowered  to  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations at  the  appropriate  time  in  regard  to  any  matters  relating  to  the  planning 
of  their  respective  areas. 


FoUowing  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Control 
of  Advertisements)  Regulations,  the  delegation  agreement  was  amended  so  as  to 
empower  the  County  District  Councils,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  County  Council  or 
the  Minister,  to  deal  with  any  particular  case,  to  deal  with  all  applications  for  express 
consent  to  display  advertisements,  or  for  the  use  of  laud  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
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also  empowered  to  challenge  any  existing  advertisements  and  to  take  enforcement 
action  with  regard  to  the  display  of  advertisements. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  whilst  under  the  Agreement,  the  County  District  Councils 
have  fairly  wide  powers  to  deal  with  applications  for  planning  consent,  they  have  no 
power  to  take  a direct  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan,  having  only  a 
right  to  make  recommendations  to  the  County  Council  in  regard  to  any  matters 
relating  to  the  planning  of  their  district.  In  particular,  they  have  no  right  to  prepare 
the  Town  Map  for  their  own  area. 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  being  in  a position  to  employ  competent 
qualified  technical  staff,  did  play  a considerable  part  in  preparing  the  initial  drafts  of 
the  Development  Plan,  and  those  drafts  and  surveys  were  incorporated  in  the  County 
Development  Plan. 

The  Development  Plan  for  the  County  of  Essex  was  approved  by  the  Minister 
in  September,  1957,  and  is  now  in  force.  Town  Maps  containing  the  more  detailed 
planning  proposals  were  not  prepared  individually  for  the  towns  in  South-West 
Essex,  but  one  comprehensive  Town  Map  was  prepared  which  includes  the  whole 
of  the  South-West  Essex  Area  and  parts  of  districts  beyond. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  administration  of  town  planning  in  the  South- 
West  Essex  Area  is  extremely  complicated.  That  it  has  worked  fairly  well  and  that 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Authorities 
and  the  County  Council,  has  been  due  to  co-operation  between  members  and  officers 
of  the  County  District  Councils  and  the  County  Council.  In  particular,  the 
relationships  between  the  Area  Planning  Officers  and  the  Authorities’  Planning  Officers 
have  been  harmonious  and  this  has  helped  to  make  the  delegation  arrangements 
work.  Nevertheless,  these  arrangements  necessarily  result  in  duplication  of  work  and 
in  delay  in  giving  decisions,  particularly  where  it  is  necessary  to  refer  matters  to  the 
Area  Planning  Officer  or  County  Planning  Adviser  to  obtain  a County  Planning 
Committee  decision  or  a decision  of  the  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee. 

If  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  were  planning  authorities,  decisions  on 
applications  could  in  many  cases  be  given  in  the  same  month  in  which  they  were 
received,  but  under  the  present  arrangements,  a number  of  cases  have  to  be  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Area  Planning  Officer,  and  even  if  he  deals  with  them  ex- 
peditiously his  recommendations  may  not  be  received  until  just  after  the  County 
District  Council’s  Planning  Committee  have  met,  which  may  result  in  delay.  In  other 
cases,  consultation  with  the  County  Surveyor  may  be  necessary,  which  results  in 
further  delay,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  applicant  to  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  giving  of  a decision. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement  with  the  advice  of  the  Area  Planning  Officer,  the 
application  must,  as  previously  stated,  be  referred  to  the  Area  Planning  Sub- 
committee, and  in  such  cases  further  delays  must  arise. 

All  appeals  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  against  decisions 
made  by  the  borough  and  district  councils  are  responded  to  by  those  Councils  and 
only  in  rare  cases  are  the  appeals  conducted  by  officers  of  the  County  Council. 

In  the  Appendices  is  a summary  of  the  method  by  which  applications  for  per- 
mission to  develop  have  been  dealt  with. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  planning  is  a function  which  should  be  looked  at  over  as 
wide  an  area  as  possible  in  order  that  co-ordination  may  be  achieved.  It  is  no  doubt 
essential  that  the  planning  schemes  should  be  co-ordinated  in  order  that  the  scheme 
of  one  authority  does  not  conflict  with  the  proposals  of  the  neighbouring  authorities, 
but  this  could  be  achieved  by  consultation  and  co-operation  between  the  authorities 
concerned. 

There  is  a general  feeling  that  greater  responsibility  for  exercising  planning 
powers  should  be  entrusted  to  the  individual  local  authorities,  particularly  now  the 
Development  Plan  has  been  approved.  There  is  a danger  of  unnecessary  difficulties 
and  delays  occurring  when  the  various  decisions  on  applications  are  divided  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  Authorities. 

The  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are  of  course  not  included  in 
the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  this  parapgraph.  They  are 
planning  authorities  in  their  own  right  and  have  each  prepared  Development  Plans 
for  their  own  boroughs,  and  whilst  there  has  been  consultation  with  neighbouring 
authorities  to  ensure  that  these  plans  conform  to  the  overall  pattern,  no  special 
difficulties  have  arisen.  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  not  being  under  any  obligation  to 
submit  applications  to  any  other  authority  and  not  having  to  consult  any  officers 
other  than  their  own,  have  not  experienced  any  difficulties  in  dealing  with  planning 
applications. 

On  the  question  of  consultation  between  adjoining  Planning  Authorities,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry  a South-West  Essex  Joint 
Advisory  Planning  Committee  was  set  up  in  1948  under  powers  contained  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Plarming  Act,  1947,  consisting  of  three  members  from  East  and 
West  Ham  and  the  Essex  County  Council.  Its  terms  of  reference  were  to  consider 
and  tender  advice  on  any  town  planning  matter  referred  to  it  by  any  of  the  constituent 
Authorities,  being  a matter  appearing  to  be  of  common  interest  to  any  two  or  to  all 
three  of  the  Authorities.  Members  have  been  appointed  regularly  each  year  to  this 
Joint  Committee,  but  only  one  or  two  meetings  were  held,  the  last  one  in  July,  1950. 
From  a practical  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  has  been  found  that  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  the  Joint  Committee,  since  any  necessary  consultation  on  planning 
matters  affecting  adjoining  Planning  Authorities  can  easily  be  effected  by  consultation 
between  the  Planning  Officers  concerned. 


34.  CONSTRUCTION,  IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are,  of  course,  the  only  highway  authority  for  their  respective 
areas,  except  in  respect  of  trunk  roads  and  even  in  that  regard,  they  are  the  agents 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  The  other  South-West  Essex  Authori- 
ties consider  that  they  should  be,  as  of  right  and  not  under  any  system  of  “claiming” 
on  the  County  Council,  the  highway  authority  for  all  purposes  with  the  exception  of 
trunk  roads,  provided  adequate  grants  are  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Trai^port 
and  Civil  Aviation.  With  regard  to  trunk  roads,  they  consider  they  should  all  be  the 
agent  authorities  of  the  Ministry  for  all  purposes,  unless  otherwise  agreed  with  the 
Ministry. 

With  regard  to  county  roads,  where  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are  claiming 
authorities,  much  duplication,  complications  and  frustrations  would  be  avoided  if  the 
relationship  was  direct  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  not 
with  the  Ministry  through  the  County  Council. 
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No  difficulties  arise  on  the  maintenance  and  cleansing  of  boundary  roads. 


35.  STREET  LIGHTING 

There  was  no  formal  machinery  for  securing  uniformity  of  street  lighting,  but  tliis 
was  secured  by  mutual  consultations  locally  and  through  such  bodies  as  the  Metro- 
politan Essex  Surveyors’  Association  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation,  when  making  grants  for  the  lighting  of  trunk  roads  and  agreeing 
to  loan  sanctions  for  improving  the  lighting  on  other  roads.  Recently  however  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  convened  a conference  of  delegates  from 
Lighting  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  Areas  resulting  in  the  setting  up  of  a 
Consultative  Committee. 


36.  NAMING  OF  STREETS  AND  NUMBERING  OF  HOUSES 

There  is  no  machinery  whereby  street  names  are  not  duplicated  in  the  South-West 
Essex  Area,  but  little  difficulty  arises  in  practice,  particularly  if  the  Head  Postmaster 
is  consulted.  It  is  not  known  how  the  London  County  Council  avoids  duplicating 
street  names  with  those  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kent,  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 


37.  PARKING  PLACES 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  hesitate  to  criticise  a body  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  recommendations  of  the  earlier  Royal  Commission  on  London 
Government  (the  Ullswater  Commission)  and  possibly  the  only  recommendation 
adopted,  but  under  this  heading  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  draw  attention  to 
the  functions  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  on 
which  none  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are  represented,  other  than  East 
Ham  and  West  Ham.  It  seems  to  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  that  in  traffic 
control  (and  parking  places  comes  under  that  heading)  there  are  a multiplicity  of 
authorities,  including  the  local  police,  the  special  traffic  control  branch  of  Scotland 
Yard,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  CivU  Aviation  and  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  which  body  the  Ministry  seems  obliged  to 
consult  before  making  any  Order  dealing  with  traffic  control.  The  South-West  Essex 
Authorities,  being  responsible  public  bodies,  knowing  their  areas  and  responsible  to 
public  opinion,  are  at  tmes  at  a loss  to  understand  why  their  proposals  for  parking 
places,  bus  stops,  stopping  places,  no  waiting  restrictions,  one-way  sti'eets,  unilateral 
waiting,  shoidd  be  subject  to  so  many  checks,  often  without  any  rewarding  result,  and 
why  any  achievment  is  secured  after  the  consumption  of  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 


38.  ROAD  SAFETY 

There  are  no  Joint  Committees  as  have  been  constituted  in  other  parts  of  Greater 
London,  and  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  their  Road  Safety  Powers  are  concerned,  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  no  special  points  to  raise. 


39.  BUS  SHELTERS 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  a permissive  power  to  erect  bus  shelters  under 
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the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953.'  There  is  no  obligation 
on  the  London  Transport  Executive,  although  they  have  done  so  but  only  in  some 
cases  after  strong  pressure  from  the  local  authority. 


Since  1953,  the  London  Transport  Executive  have  pleaded  financial  stringency  in 
answer  to  complaints  about  lack  of  bus  shelters.  They  have  indicated,  however,  that 
if  the  local  authority  will  erect  shelters,  they  will  contribute  towards  the  cost,  provided 
aU  advertising  rights  are  reserved  to  the  London  Transport  Executive.  The  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  consider  that  in  an  area  containing  the  capital  city  where 
transport  is  the  function  of  a monopoly,  uniform  shelters  should  be  erected  by  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Transport  Executive  in  adequate  numbers  to  be  attractive  to  and 
used  by  the  fare  paying  passenger.  Ilford  and  Romford  are,  however,  erecting  bus 
shelters  out  of  revenue  derived  from  letting  the  advertising  rights  on  the  shelters. 


40.  PRIVATE  STREET  WORKS 


Private  Streets  are  made  up  under  the  powers  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  No  real  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  exer- 
cising these  powers  once  a loan  sanction  has  been  obtained  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government. 


41.  TRANSPORT  FACILITIES 


There  are  a number  of  Traffic  Advisory  Committees  now  operating  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  The  first  to  be  formed,  in  1936,  was  the  South  Essex  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  covering  Barking,  Dagenham  and  Romford,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Brentwood,  Hornchurch  and  Thurrock.  Later  on  another  such  Committee  was  formed, 
called  the  South-West  Essex  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  covering  East  Ham  and  West 
Ham,  and  Chigwell,  Chingford,  Leyton,  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Walthamstow  and 
Wanstead  and  Woodford.  The  former  Committee  meets  at  the  Barking  Town  Hall 
and  the  latter  at  the  West  Ham  Town  Hall,  and  senior  officers  of  British  Railways 
and  the  London  Transport  Executive  attend  the  meetings  when  various  traffic 
problems,  both  rail  and  road,  in  this  part  of  London,  are  discussed. 


30th  June,  1958. 


APPENDICES 


NOTE; 

The  rateable  values  used  throughout  the  Financial  Appendices  are  those  resulting 
from  the  Revaluation  which  became  operative  on  the  1st  April,  1956.  They  do  not 
reflect  the  reductions  affecting  certain  specified  hereditaments  (shops  etc.)  which 
operated  from  the  1st  April,  1957. 
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Appendix  ‘A’ 
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Appendix  ‘B’ 
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Appendix  NET  REVENUE  EXPENDITURE 


10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Personal 

Education 

AUTHORITY 

Services 

Net 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

1 

Barking  





2 

Chigwell 







3 

Chingford 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Dagenham 



5 

East  Ham 

565,273 

91-4 

70,964 

11-5 

6 

Hornchurch 

— 

7 

Ilford 

8 

Leyton  





9 

Romford 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

10 

Walthamstow 

11 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . 





12 

West  Ham 

695,619 

72-2 

104,905 

10-9 

13 

Total 

1,260,892 

175,869 

__ 

14 

County  Boroughs  . . 

1,260,892 

79-7 

175,869 

11-1 

15 

Boroughs 



16 

Urban  Districts 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Sewerage 
and  Sewage 
Disposal 


Net 

Expend. 


£ 

45,880 

38,661 

27,587 

44,708 

56,167 

73,449 

108,034 

35,514 

41,837 

61,741 

43,196 

110,740 

687,514 

166,907 

408,497 

112.110 


Rate 


d. 

10- 9 

11- 3 
8-6 

8-0 

9-1 

11-9 


6-5 

6-8 

9-2 

10- 5 

11- 5 


10- 5 
8-5 

11- 7 


NET  REVENUE  EXPENDITURE 


AUTHORITY 


Barking 

Chigwell 

Chingford 

Dagenham 
East  Ham 
Hornchurch 


Ilford. . 
Leyton 
Romford 


Walthamstow 
Wanstead  & Woodford 
West  Ham  . . 

Total . . 

County  Boroughs  . . 
Boroughs 


36  I Urban  Districts 


12 

13 

14 

Highways 

Bridges 

Public 

Protection  of 

Footpaths 

Lighting 

Children 

Net 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

39,547 

9-4 

20,030 

4-8 

36,681 

10-7 

23,240 

6-8 



24,050 

7-5 

20,019 

6-2 

— 

— 

63,156 

11'2 

32,141 

5-7 

102,633 

I6-6 

23,437 

3-8 

41,511 

6-7 

79,601 

12-9 

32,833 

5-3 

184,321 

15-0 

44,847 

3-6 

82,228 

15-2 

22,423 

4-1 



86,641 

14-1 

34,249 

5-5 

— 

— 

111,665 

16*7 

28,597 

4*3 

51,584 

12*6 

48,849 

11-9 





180,296 

18-7 

39,573 

4-1 

47,767 

5-0 

1,042,403 

- 

370,238 

— 

89,278 

_ 

282,929 

17-9 

63,010 

4-0 

89,278 

5-6 

643,192 

13-5 

251,155 

5-3 

116,282 

12-1 

56,073 

5-9 

— 
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on  page  130. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

EnvironmentaJ 

Health  Services 

Parks, 

House  and 

Baths, 

Pleasure  Grounds. 

Trade  Re 

fuse 

Washhouses,  etc. 

etc. 

Expenses 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d 

38,412 

9-1 

14,747 

3-5 

54,350 

12-9 

30,880 

7-3 

24,707 

7*2 

— 

— 

14,827 

4-3 

8,562 

2-5 

20,704 

6-4 

8,641 

2-7 

24,858 

7-7 

10,663 

3*3 

59,742 

10-6 

11,267 

2-0 

56,006 

10-0 

22,308 

4-0 

50,793 

8-2 

22,910 

3-7 

52,757 

8-5 

42.096 

6-8 

66,280 

10-8 

12,849 

2-1 

53,017 

8-6 

17,814 

2-9 

109,265 

8-9 

23,626 

1-9 

117,098 

9-5 

58,811 

4-8 

46,507 

8*6 

56,326 

10-4 

44,453 

8-2 

41,672 

7-7 

74,919 

12-2 

7,675 

1*2 

70,871 

11-5 

20,209 

3*3 

62,768 

9-4 

19,624 

2-9 

51,192 

7-6 

42,557 

6-3 

30,398 

7-4 

— 

— 

17,002 

4-1 

14,197 

3-4 

90,932 

9-4 

73,697 

7-6 

49,738 

5-2 

60,898 

6-3 

675,427 

- 

251,362 

- 

606,169 

— 

370,667 

_ 

141,725 

8-9 

96,607 

6-1 

102,495 

6-5 

102,994 

6-5 

442,715 

9«3 

141,906 

3-0 

435,830 

9-1 

241,297 

51 

90,987 

9-5 

12,849 

1*3 

67,844  i 

7-1 

26.376 

2-7 

AND  RATE  POUNDAGES  1956/57  (Cont.) 


15 

16 

17 

18 

Housing 

Town  and 

Country 

Land 

Housing  Rev.  A/c. 

Other 

Planning 

Drainage 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

35,941 

8-6 

1,666 

0-4 









22,564 

6-6 

1,709 

0-5 

1,332 

0-4 





— 

— 

131 

— 

453 

0-1 

— 

— 

28,683 

5-1 

2,744 

0-5 

1,809 

0-3 

_ 

32,627 

5*3 

10,105 

1-6 

15,574 

2-5 

19,784 

3-2 

967 

0-2 

Cr.  205 

— 

3,227 

0-5 

— 

— 

20,282 

1-7 

2,279 

0-2 

1,486 

0-1 

24,094 

4-4 

5,652 

1-0 

5,055 

0-9 





24,303 

3-9 

1,074 

0-2 

2,455 

0*4 

— 

~ 

41,099 

6-2 

1,895 

0-3 

6,405 

0-9 

__ 

17,251 

4-2 

1,178 

0-3 

1,850 

0-5 





163,812 

17-0 

17,339 

1-8 

44,340 

4*6 

3,996 

0-4 

411,623 

— 

45,567 

— 

83,986 

— 

23,780 

— 

196,439 

12-4 

27,444 

1-7 

59,914 

3-8 

23,780 

1-5 

191,653 

4-0 

16,619 

0-3 

19,513 

0-4 





23,531 

2-4 

1,504 

0-2 

4,559 

0-5 

— 

— 
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NET  REVENUE  EXPENDITURE 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

* Libraries 

National 

Museums  & 

Assistance 

Fire  Service 

AUTHORITY 

Art  Galleries 

Act 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

1 

Barking 

31,210 

7-4 

23,494 

5-6 



2 

Chigwell 

— 

— 

— 

— 





3 

Chingford  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Dagenham 

54,414 

9-7 

3,625 

0-7 



5 

East  Ham  . . 

42,263 

6-8 

85,684 

13-9 

43,171 

7-0 

6 

Hornchurch  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Ilford 

70,469 

5*7 

9,180 

0-8 

8 

Leyton 

46,932 

8-6 

1,353 

0-3 





9 

Romford 

— 

— 

1,575 

0-3 

— 

— 

10 

Walthamstow 

58,984 

8-8 

2,744 

0-4 

11 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . 











12 

West  Ham  . . 

55,709 

5-8 

80,259 

8-3 

99,036 

10-3 

13 

Total . . 

359,981 

— 

207,914 

— 

142,207 

— 

14 

County  Boroughs  . . 

97,972 

6-2 

165,943 

10-5 

142,207 

9-0 

15 

Boroughs 

262,009 

5-5 

41,971 

0-9 



16 

Urban  Districts 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

NET  REVENUE  EXPENDITURE 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

* Registration 

Municipal 

Trading 

AUTHORITY 

of  Sectors 

Elections 

Services 

Net 

Met 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

1 

Barking 

1,458 

0-4 

735 

0-2 

1,084 

0-3 

2 

Chigwell 

— 

— 

765 

0-2 

2,004 

0-6 

3 

Chingford  . . 

— 

— 

475 

0-1 

299 

0-1 

4 

Dagenham  . . 

2,133 

0-4 

865 

0-2 

8,635 

1*5 

5 

East  Ham  . . 

2,034 

0-3 

1,212 

0-2 

153 



6 

Hornchurch  . . 

2,624 

0-4 

2,167 

0-4 

2,198 

0-4 

7 

Ilford 

2,753 

0-2 

1,888 

0-2 

13,478 

1-1 

8 

Leyton 

1,885 

0-3 

1,452 

0-3 

1,367 

0-3 

9 

Romford 

1,941 

0-3 

1,259 

0-2 

8,382 

1-4 

10 

Walthamstow 

1,824 

0-3 

1,207 

0-2 

5,950 

M 

11 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . 

887 

0-2 

737 

0-2 

252 

0-1 

12 

West  Ham  . . 

2,643 

0-3 

1,647 

0-2 

3,766 

0-4 

13 

Total . . 

20,182 

— 

14,409 

— 

47,568 

— 

14 

County  Boroughs  . , 

4,677 

0-3 

2,859 

0-2 

3,919 

0-3 

15 

Boroughs  

12,881 

0-3 

8,618 

0-2 

39,447 

0*8 

16 

Urban  Districts 

2,624 

0-3 

2,932 

0*3 

4,202 

0-4 
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and  rate  poundages  1956/57  (Cont.) 


24 

25 

26 

27 

Civil  Defence 

Administration 
of  Justice,  etc. 

Weights  & 
Measures 

Registration 
of  Births, 
Deaths,  etc. 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

1 1 1 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

4,487 

0-7 

8,613 

1-4 

6,082 

1-0 

2,810 

0-5 

407 

4,995 

0-1 

0-5 

16,166 

1-7 

4,917 

0-5 

4,473 

0-5 

9,889 

- 

24,779 

- 

10,999 

— 

7,283 

— 

9,482 

407 

0-6 

24,779 

1-5 

10,999 

0-7 

7,283 

0-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

AND  RATE  POUNDAGES  1956/57  (Cont.) 


33 

34 

35 

36 

E.C.C.  and/or 

Unallocable 

Other 

Metropolitan 

Total 

Administration 

Expenditure 

Police  Precepts 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

Expend. 

Rate 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

101,159 

24-1 

Cr.  4,517 

Cr.M 

597,001 

141-9 

1,033,077 

245-5 

43,297 

12-6 

Cr.  7,660 

Cr.2-2 

507,868 

148-2 

718,557 

209-7 

51,658 

16-1 

Cr.  1,621 

Cr.0-5 

477,184 

148-2 

665,101 

206-5 

104,619 

18*6 

28,869 

5-1 

797,246 

141-9 

1,322,970 

235-5 

138,815 

22-5 

20,277 

3-3 

106,676 

17-2 

1,568,908 

253-7 

101,218 

16-4 

12,217 

2-0 

899,510 

146-1 

1,359,766 

220-9 

196,524 

15-9 

2,541 

0-2 

1,745,137 

141-8 

2,712,019 

220-4 

69,273 

12-8 

Cr.  7,013 

Cr.1-3 

769,153 

141-8 

1,248,236 

230-1 

105,751 

17-2 

5,487 

0-9 

899,661 

146-1 

1,388,289 

225-5 

207,781 

3M 

29,209 

4-3 

947,840 

141-8 

1,683,082 

251-8 

61,560 

15-0 

907 

0-2 

606,427 

147-8 

896,682 

218-5 

167,138 

17-3 

10,159 

1-0 

166,276 

17-2 

2,300,836 

238-7 

1,348,793 

— 

88,765 

— 

8,519,979 

— 

16,897,523 

— 

305,953 

19-4 

30,436 

1-9 

272,952 

17-2 

3,869,744 

244-5 

898,323 

18-8 

53,772 

M 

6,839,649 

143-3 

10,949,456 

229-4 

144,515 

15-1 

4,557 

0-5 

1,407,378 

146-9 

2,078,323 

216-9 
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Appendix  ‘D’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  SHOWING  EXPENDITURE  ON  LIBRARIES 
AND  REGISTRATION  OF  ELECTORS  WHERE  ADMINISTERED  BY  ESSEX 
COUNTY  COUNCIL 


Local  Authority 

Libraries 

Registration 

of 

Electors 

£ 

£ 

Chingford 

18,863 

1,449 

Romford 

36,080 

— 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . 

24,044 

— 

Chigwell  

20,076 

1,542 

Hornchurch  . . 

36,068 

— 

d. 

d. 

Precept  Levied 

5-86 

0-45 

Average  Rate  for  Boroughs 

d. 

d. 

Administering  the  Service 

7-7 

0-3 

Amended  Average  Rate  for  all 

d. 

d. 

Boroughs 

7-1 

0-3 
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Appendix  ‘E’ 


1 

Service 

2 

Joint  Body 
3 

Constituent 

Authorities 

4 

Expenditure 

5 

1 

House  Sl  Trade 
Refuse 

Bist  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Ilford 
Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee 

East  Ham 
West  Ham  , . 
Ilford.. 

£ 

3,292 

4,091 

2 

Baths,  etc. 

Whipps  Cross  Swimming  Pool 
Joint  Committee 

Leyton 

Walthamstow 

4,128 

4,128 

3 

Sewerage  & Sew- 
age Disposal 

Ilford  & Barking  Joint 
Sewerage  Committee 

Ilford . . 
Barking 

26,445 

16,235 

4 

do. 

Romford  & Hornchurch  Joint 
Sewerage  Committee 

Romford 
Hornchurch  . . 

29,069 

21,287 

5 

Sewerage  & Sew- 
age Disposal 

East  Middlesex  Drainage  Scheme 
Middlesex  C.C.  (Agency  Basis) 

Chingford  . . 

24,144 

12,394 

6 

do. 

London  County  Council  Main 
Drainage  Scheme 

East  Ham 
West  Ham  . . 
Barking 
Ilford . . 
Leyton 
Walthamstow 

931 

28,917 

15,775 

45,563 

21,874 

25,066 

7 

Crematorium 

South  Essex  Crematorium  Joint 
Committee 

Romford 
Hornchurch  . . 

2,223 

2,211 

OTHER  JOINT  ARRANGEMENTS 


1 

Service 

2 

Authorities  making 
Payment 
3 

Expendi- 

ture 

4 

Authorities 
receiving  payment 
5 

1 

Libraries 

East  Ham 

£ 

2,208 

West  Ham 

Woolwich . . 

1,446 

East  Ham 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . 

1,740 

Chingford 

2 

Sewerage  & Sew- 

Hornchurch 

5,844 

age  Disposal 

Bford  

1,093 

Barking 

2,226 

Dagenham 

Chigwell  . . 

1,957 

Romford 

69 

Hackney 

323 

Leyton 

437 

Wanstead  & Woodford 

Chigwell 

1,320 

Walthamstow 

329 

Leyton 

Dagenham 

187 

Chigwell 

829 

Ilford 



Barlong 

190 

East  Ham 

1,190 

Woolwich 

258 

Romford 



Dagenham 

1,299 

Eford 

4 

House  & Trade 

Refuse 

Ilford  

13,790 

Barking 

5 

Fire  Service 

East  Ham 

4,190 

West  Ham 

Essex  Coimty  Council  . . 

950 

East  Ham 

6 

Nursing  Service 

West  Ham 

15,747 

Essex  Cotmty  Council 

7 

Binding  Library 

Books 

Barking 

938 
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Appendix  ‘F’ 
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Appendix  ‘G’ 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by 
the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 

SECOND  MEMORANDUM  of  Evidence  submitted  by  East  Ham  and  West  Ham 
County  Borough  Councils  and  Barking,  Chingford,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton 
Romford,  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  Borough  Councils  and  the 
Chigwell  and  Hornchurch  Urban  District  Councils  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

1.  In  their  First  Memorandum,  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  described  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
specified  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  and  analysed  the  defects 
in  the  present  arrangements.  This  Second  Memorandum  gives  the  views  of  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied. 

2.  Before  considering  remedies,  a general  summary  of  them  Is  set  out  below.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  defects  relate  entirely  to  the  position  in  the  County  District 
Councils,  and  not  to  the  County  Boroughs. 

(a)  Where  functions  are  delegated,  the  delegation  arrangements  do  not  work 
well,  and  there  is  complicated  and  expensive  administration,  with  a con- 
siderable sense  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  lower  tier  authorities,  who 
generally  have  large  populations  and  resources.  The  striving  for  uniformity 
in  county  administration  and  the  lack  of  direct  access  to  Goverrunent  Depart- 
ments prove  irksome  to  the  lower  tier  authorities. 

(b)  Where  functions  are  not  delegated,  but  are  operated  centrally,  or  even  under 
decentralisation  arrangements  described  in  the  First  Memorandum,  the 
local  authority  does  not  know  what  is  going  on,  which  is  most  undesirable 
in  the  case  of  the  personal  and  welfare  services,  where  co-ordination  with 
other  functions  is  most  important. 

(c)  Persons  living  in  the  area  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  outside  the 
County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  find  matters  more  complicated 
than  in  a County  Borough.  The  position  is  made  more  difficult  by  reason 
of  the  varying  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  top  tier  functions 
which  amount  virtually  to  the  super-imposition  of  a set  of  ad  hoc  authorities 
with  boundaries  which  are  by  no  means  coincident. 

(d)  The  major  services  tend  to  be  vested  in  a County  Council  with  a Coimty 
Hall  some  30  miles  away  situated  in  an  area  which  bears  no  relation  to  the 
South-West  Essex  Area  and  remote  from  the  communal  life  of  that  Area. 

3.  The  First  Memorandum  does  not  indicate  any  defects  in  administrative  arrange- 
ments in  respect  of  the  functions  set  out  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  of  the  17th  February, 
1958,  so  far  as  the  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are  concerned 
and  they  have  already  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  existing  organisation 
insofar  as  those  functions  are  concerned.  The  following  sections  which  deal  with 
remedies,  are  therefore  confined  to  the  remaining  South-West  Essex  Authorities. 

4.  In  the  opinion  of  these  South-West  Essex  Authorities  the  only  possible  solution 
is  the  raising,  wherever  practicable,  of  the  present  Councils  to  the  status  of  aU-purpose 
Authorities.  These  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  shown  that  they  are  fully 
responsible  bodies,  of  adult  status,  and  the  administration  of  their  own  local  authority 
functions  has  not  presented  them  with  any  insuperable  difficulties.  They  have 
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demonstrated  a very  considerable  facility  for  co-operating  between  themselves,  and 
this  facility  would  be  stimulated  if  these  Authorities  were  granted  County  Borough 
status. 

5.  Lest  it  be  said  that  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  not  examined  any 
other  solution  to  the  problem,  it  would  be  as  well  to  deal  here  with  other  methods 
which  might  be  suggested  for  remedying  defects.  As  has  been  set  out  above,  the 
principal  defect  arises  from  the  problems  inherent  in  delegation.  The  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  are  of  substantial  size  and  well  established,  with  thoroughly  sound 
and  good  administrations.  They  are  entrusted  with  a number  of  important  functions 
themselves,  which  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  carrying  out  without  any  direction 
from  anybody  else.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  realm  of  housing,  where  capital 
expenditure  is  often  much  in  excess  of  that  which  is  spent  on  education.  The  nature 
of  such  functions  as  education,  health  and  so  on,  with  authorities  of  the  size  generally 
of  those  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area,  involves  under  existing  legislation  delegation 
or  decentralisation  to  a lower  tier,  and  with  their  competent  administrations  they 
cannot  see  any  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  the  County  Council,  which  in  effect 
creates  a form  of  regional  government,  from  a County  Hall  at  Chelmsford,  some  30 
miles  away.  In  the  opinion  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  therefore,  the 
problem  of  the  principal  defect  cannot  be  solved  by  any  improved  delegation.  The 
other  alternative  of  complete  centralisation  under  the  County  Council  would  be 
e.xpensive  and  completely  unsatisfactory. 

6.  It  may  be  said,  particularly  so  far  as  conurbations  are  concerned,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a number  of  additional  County  Boroughs  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area 
is  against  the  trend  towards  administration  by  larger  units.  When  areas  and  functions 
of  local  government  are  discussed,  theories  are  always  propounded  with  regard  to 
“planning  or  administering  services  over  wider  areas”.  These  theories  have  in  fact 
b^n  put  into  practice  since  the  Ullswater  Committee  reported  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London  in  1923.  Municipal  and  private  transport  undertakings  have 
been  merged  into  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board,  later  to  form  part  of  the 
national  undertaking  of  the  British  Transport  Commission,  as  the  London  Transport 
Executive,  with  the  London  Traffic  Area  as  its  sphere  of  operation. 

The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  has  assumed  wider  responsibility 
for  trunk  roads  and  special  roads  under  the  Trunk  Roads  Acts  and  the  Special  Roads 
Acts. 

Municipal  Gas  and  Electricity  Undertakings  have  been  transferred  compulsorily 
from  many  enterprising  local  authorities  to  Gas  and  Electricity  Boards. 


Many  other  changes  in  local  authority  functions  have  taken  place  since  the  war, 
as  the  following  table  shows: 


Function 

Act 

To  whom  transferred 

Functions  transferred  from 

County  Boroughs  and  Non-County  Boroughs. 

Hospitals  (including 
Tuberculosis  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases  and 
Maternity  Homes). 

National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946. 

Regional  Hospital  Boards. 

Valuation  for  Rating. 

Local  Government  Act, 
1948. 

Central  Govermnent. 
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River  Pollution. 


Rivers  (Prevention  of  River  Boards. 
Pollution)  Act,  1951. 


Dairy  Farms — 
Registration. 

Relief  of  the  Poor 
(except  residential 
accommodation). 

Licensing — Milk 
Producers  Special 
Designations. 


Food  and  Drugs  (Milk 
and  Dairies)  Act,  1944. 

National  Assistance  Act, 
1948. 


Food  and  Drugs  (Milk 
and  Dairies)  Act,  1944. 


Central  Government. 
National  Assistance  Board. 

Central  Government. 


Functions  transferred  from  Non-County  Boroughs. 


Ambulance  Service 
Midwifery  Service 
Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare 
Domestic  Help  Service 


National  Health  Service 
"Act,  1946. 


County  Councils. 


Fixe  Service. 

Child  Life  Protection. 
Elementary  Education. 
Police. 


Fire  Service  Act,  1947. 
Children  Act,  1948. 
Education  Act,  1944. 
Police  Act,  1946. 


Town  and  Country 
Planning. 


Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947. 


Licensing.  Milk  Dealers.  Food  and  Drugs  (Milk 
Pasteurisation.  and  Dairies)  Act,  1944. 


7.  The  above  are  merely  specific  examples  of  a general  trend  towards  centralisation, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a very  long  time,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  government, 
but  in  industry  as  well.  Since  the  war,  particularly  in  local  government  and  having 
regard  to  the  examples  set  out  above,  the  trend  appears  to  have  been  intensified. 
More  recent  events  suggest,  however,  some  move  to  a reversal  of  this  trend,  e.g.  in 
the  field  of  state  industry  the  Electricity  Act,  1957,  gives  the  Area  Boards  more  local 
autonomy,  abolishes  the  Central  Electricity  Authority,  and  appoints  an  Advisory 
Council  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  Gas  Council.  The  various  regions  of  the 
railways  are  to  be  given  greater  local  autonomy  too.  In  the  realm  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  White  Paper  dealing  with  functions  of  County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils  (Command  161)  and  the  Local  Government  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
shows  tendencies  towards  greater  local  independence,  as  does  also  the  recent  London 
County  Council  Bill,  which  provides  for  greater  powers  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

The  difficulties  of  the  present  system,  in  the  South-West  Essex  Area,  the  feeling 
of  frustration  thereby  engendered  and  the  multiplicity  of  authorities  with  w’hich  the 
average  citizen  is  concerned,  confirm  that  centralisation  has  gone  too  far  and  that 
what  is  needed  is  a return  to  a simpler  form  of  administration  where  the  citizen  can 
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look  to  his  own  Town  Hall  for  certainly  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  local  government 
services. 

In  the  opinion  ofthe  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  the  problem  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  South-West  Essex  Area  is,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  with  its 
numerous  ad  hoc  authorities,  simply  one  of  bringing  together  all  those  local  govern- 
ment functions  which  the  average  local  government  electorate  expects  to  be  ad- 
ministered locally,  and  which  can  be  better  dealt  with  from  the  local  Town  Hall. 
In  short,  integrated  local  democracy. 

S.  Before,  how'ever,  dealing  with  this  simple,  but  vital  problem  of  co-ordination, 
it  might  be  well  to  say  what  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are  opposed  to. 

Thej'  are  opposed  to  a Greater  London  Authority  exercising  functions  of  any 
kind  over  the  Greater  London  Area.  Such  an  authority  would  be  far  too  big  and 
unwieldiy  and  not  by  any  description  a “local”  authority. 

They  are  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  London  County  Council  area  of  ad- 
ministration to  include  any  part  of  the  South-West  Essex  Area.  As  the  Commission 
will  see  from  the  First  Memorandum,  the  area  is  effectively  demarcated  from  the 
London  County  Council  Area  and  there  are  few  local  government  connections 
between  the  tw’o  areas. 

9.  In  the  opinion  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  there  must  be  a concentra- 
tion of  responsibility  for  all  services  which  are  suitable  for  local  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  elected  local  authorities  responsible  to  the  needs  of  the  “consumer”, 
whose  interests  and  w^elfare  should  predominate.  Elected  representatives  account 
directly  to  the  public  by  whom  they  are  elected  and  with  whom  they  must  maintain 
constant  touch  and  to  whose  wishes  they  must  remain  responsive.  Neither  the  elec- 
torate nor  persons  desirous  of  joining  a local  authority  will  maintain  interest  in  a 
system  in  which  the  citizen  must  look  to  the  Town  Hall  for  some  services,  to  a remote 
County  Hall  for  others;  to  a divisional  executive  for  his  education  needs;  to  a Con- 
sumer's Council  to  voice  his  complaints  about  his  gas  service;  to  yet  another  Council 
in  the  case  of  electricity  and  to  officers  of  a Hospital  Management  Committee  for 
information  about  the  hospital  service. 

10.  The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are  strengthened  in  their  views,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  County  Boroughs  of  East  and  West  Ham,  particularly  as  set  out  in  later 
paragraphs  in  this  paper;  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  their  views  are  fortified 
by  the  knowledge  these  Authorities  have  had  of  the  administration  of  the  two  County 
Boroughs,  with  their  freedom  to  govern  themselves  without  intervention  from  any 
other  local  authority,  and  their  ability  to  co-ordinate  and  integrate  their  local 
government  services. 

11.  The  other  South-West  Essex  Authorities  which  have  had  a long  experience  of 
delegation  and  decentralisation  arrangements  with  duplication  of  administration, 
confusion  of  Committees  and  divided  loyalties  of  officers,  do  therefore  strongly  urge 
the  Commission  to  accept  their  view,  which  they  share  with  the  County  Boroughs 
of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  that  the  single  tier  authority  is  the  best  form  of  local 
government  and  as  far  as  possible  should  be  achieved  for  the  South-West  Essex 
Area. 


12.  The  non-County  Boroughs  of  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Romford. 
Walthamstow  and  the  Urban  District  of  Hornchurch  therefore  submit  that  their 
Boroughs  and  District  should  be  constituted  County  Boroughs  for  their  respective 
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areas,  that  is  to  say,  with  no  alteration  in  their  boundaries,  unless  there  is  agreement 
between  the  authorities  affected  by  any  such  change.  It  is  true  that  the  population 
of  Barking  is  75,000,  but  that  Council  submits  that  if  the  Commission  should  con- 
clude that  the  future  local  government  in  South-West  Essex  lies  in  the  formation 
of  a number  of  County  Boroughs,  then  the  existing  Borough  of  Barking  both  on 
merit  and  because  of  its  geographical  position  should  be  granted  a similar  form  of 
government. 

The  Commission  will  note  from  the  Local  Government  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Local  Government  Commission  when  dealing  with  Special  Review 
Areas  will  have  power  to  constitute  an  Urban  District  into  a County  Borough. 

13.  Wanstead  and  Woodford  would  be  prepared  to  accept  County  Borough  status 
and  consider  that  they  would  be  capable  of  providing  and  maintaining  all  the  services 
which  this  change  of  status  would  involve.  They  appreciate,  however,  that  the 
Commission  may  feel  bound  to  have  regard  to  a higher  figure  of  population  than  60,000 
as  one  appropriate  for  a County  Borough.  Should  that  be  so,  Wanstead  and  Wood- 
ford submit  as  the  alternative  that  they  should  remain  as  at  present  constituted  but 
have  transferred  to  them 

(a)  either  by  direct  conferment  or  by  effective  delegation  the  following  functions: 
Local  Health. 

Education— to  the  extent  at  present  delegated  to  “Excepted”  Districts. 
Youth  Employment. 

Community  Centres. 

Employment  of  Children. 

Town  Planning — ^preparation  of  Town  Map. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Children. 

and  (b)  by  direct  conferment  the  following  functions: 

Welfare. 

Classified  Roads. 

Bridges  on  Classified  Roads. 

Town  Planning — Control  of  Development. 

Theatres  and  Cinemas,  including  Sunday  Entertainment. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Diseases  of  Animals. 

Libraries,  Museums  and  Art  GaUeries. 

Smallholdings. 

Superannuation. 

Nurses’  and  Other  Employment  Agencies. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

in  addition  to  the  functions  already  vested  in  them.  They  wish  to  point  out  that 
H.M.  Government  in  Paragraph  8 of  the  White  Paper  on  Functions  of  County  and 
County  District  Councils  (Cmd.  161)  expressed  the  view  that  the  larger  Borough 
and  District  Councils — those  with  a population  of  60,000  or  more — should  be  entrusted 
with  the  main  responsibility  for  a large  nmnber  of  additional  functions. 

In  seeking  these  additional  functions,  Wanstead  and  Woodford  are  expressing 
a desire  to  ensure  that  all  the  services  involved  are  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  Borough  by  an  Authority  which  can  be  in  the  closest  touch  with, 
and  most  conscious  of,  those  needs.  They  appreciate  that  some  of  these  functions 
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may  be  found  to  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  administered  over  a wider  area 
than  the  Borough  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford;  this  would  be  a matter  for  close  and 
continuous  examination.  They  therefore  wish  to  state  that,  if  these  functions  are 
transferred  to  them  they  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  adjoining  and  neigh- 
bouring authorities  in  the  joint  provision  of  services  where  the  circumstances  so  justify. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  however,  they  must  seek  the  transfer  to  their  Council 
of  the  foregoing  functions  if  no  improvement  is  recommended  in  the  status  of  the 
Council. 

14.  It  is  the  view  of  Chingford  Council  that  Joint  Boards  formed  by  the  Chingford, 
Chigwell  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  Councils,  to  administer  the  following  functions 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  three  authorities: 

Ambulance. 

Mental  Health. 

Education  (to  the  extent  at  present  delegated  to  “Excepted”  Districts). 

Care  of  Children. 

Libraries. 

The  Council  also  desires  to  undertake  the  under-named  functions  in  addition 
to  those  already  vested  in  it  by  statute: 

Local  Health  (except  Ambulances). 

Welfare. 

Qassified  Roads. 

Bridges  on  Classified  Roads. 

Shops  Acts. 

Theatres  and  Cinemas,  including  Sunday  entertainment. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Diseases  of  Animals. 

Smallholdings. 

Superannuation. 

Nurses’  and  other  Employment  Agencies. 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Tosvn  Planning — Control  of  Development. 

In  asking  for  additional  powers  up  to  those  to  be  exercised  by  a “most-purpose” 
authority,  the  Chingford  Borough  Council  realises  that  Chingford  has  not  the  mini- 
mum population  required  in  the  Government  White  Paper  on  Functions  (Cmnd.  161) 
and  the  Local  Government  Bill,  for  this  purpose  in  areas  outside  Greater  London. 

Chingford  would  accordingly  be  prepared,  whilst  retaining  its  identity,  to  increase 
its  area  and  population  up  to  the  figure  to  be  decided  by  the  Government  for  “most- 
purpose”  authority  status  in  the  Greater  London  Area. 

Any  such  extension  should  be  made  with  areas  with  which  Chingford  has  some 
community  of  interest  and  with  similar  geographical  and  residential  characteristics. 

15.  Chigwell  Council  desire  the  undermentioned  additional  powers,  namely — 

Classified  Roads. 

Bridges  on  Qassified  Roads. 

Theatres  and  Cinemas,  including  Sunday  entertainment. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
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Diseases  of  Animals. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Milk  and  Dairies  (Prohibition  of  sale  of  tuberculosis  milk). 

Nurses  and  other  Employment  Agencies. 

Further,  the  Chigwell  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  undermentioned  matters 
might  be  considered  by  the  Royal  Commission  for  administration  jointly  with  other 
Councils,  namely — 

Education  (to  the  extent  at  present  delegated  to  “Excepted”  Districts). 

Employment  of  Children. 

Town  Planning-Preparation  of  Town  Map  and  Control  of  Development. 

Local  Health. 

Welfare. 

16.  It  would  be  proper  here  to  say  something  of  the  effect  upon  the  Essex  County 
Council  of  the  above  proposals. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  First  Memorandum,  the  population  of  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities,  excluding  East  and  West  Ham,  represented  approximately  56% 
of  the  population  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Essex.  According  to  the  census 
figures  in  1951,  this  percentage  was  60.  In  the  report  of  the  Town  Planning  Survey 
for  the  County  of  Essex  in  connection  with  their  Development  Plan  the  population 
of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  excepting  East  and  West  Ham,  is  estimated 
to  be  in  1971,  952,000,  while  the  estimated  population  for  the  Administrative  County 
of  Essex  in  1971  is  given  as  1,895,000.  Therefore,  on  the  estimates  ofthe  Essex  County 
Council  itself,  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  excepting  East  and  West  Ham, 
would  only  represent  some  50%  of  the  total  population  for  the  County.  In  other 
words,  since  at  least  1951  the  importance  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  in  the 
County  administration  has  been  decreasing.  Furthermore,  if  the  County  Boroughs 
suggested  are  created,  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  County  would  still  be  941,360 
on  the  basis  of  the  mid- June  1957  figures  of  the  Registrar-Jjeneral.  The  rest  of  the 
County  would  still  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country  as  there  would  be  only 
nine  other  Counties  (out  of  a total  of  fifty)  with  greater  populations,  and  eight  with  a 
greater  rateable  value. 

17.  In  making  these  submissions,  however,  all  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
acknowledge  as  is  indicated  in  this  Memorandum  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  plan 
or  administer  over  a wider  area  certain  services  which  cannot  be  planned  or  admi- 
nistered efficiently  within  their  individual  areas.  Where  co-ordination  of  services 
between  two  or  more  areas  is  necessary,  it  could  be  sought  by  the  established  pro- 
cedure of  Joint  Boards  or  Joint  Committees. 

18.  The  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  other  South-West  Essex  Authorities  to  collaborate  in  these  Memoranda  of  evi- 
dence, partly  because  they  thought  it  would  be  to  the  convenience  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  if  they  did  so  and  partly  because  they  are  on  excellent 
terms  with  their  neighbours  and  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  on  all  appropriate 
occasions. 

19.  The  First  Memorandum  indicated  that  so  far  as  the  County  Boroughs  of  East 
Ham  and  West  Ham  were  concerned,  there  were  no  difficulties  in  administration  of 
the  functions  set  out  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  no  further  words 
from  the  two  authorities  are  required.  The  two  County  Boroughs  feel,  however, 
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that  the  Commission  would  expect,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  views  of  the 
remainder  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  some  expression  of  views  in  regard 
to  their  own  position  as  two  of  the  three  County  Boroughs  in  the  Greater  London 
Area,  and  in  view  of  their  experience  as  all-purpose  Authorities  in  the  conurbation, 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  remainder  of  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities. 

20.  Each  of  the  two  County  Boroughs  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  adequate 
size  and  resources  to  maintain  County  Borough  status  and  exercise  all  functions 
normally  exercised  by  County  Boroughs  throughout  the  country  and  that  nothing 
but  disadvantage  would  accrue  to  its  burgesses  if  it  were  to  lose  either  its  status  or 
its  identity. 

21.  Single  tier  administration  has  the  advantages  of  being  easily  understandable 
by  the  average  citizen,  of  avoiding  conflicts  of  purpose  and  interest  between  different 
authorities  dealing  with  the  same  area,  of  being  economical  and  of  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  revenue  upon  those  who  spend  it.  Having  experienced 
these  advantages  and  observed  the  two  tier  system  in  operation  on  their  borders, 
the  two  County  Borough  Councils  would  strongly  oppose  any  suggestion  that  their 
areas  should  be  incorporated  in  any  existing  County  Council  area  or  in  any  type  of 
superior  authority  to  be  created.  They  are  particularly  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  being  able  to  co-ordinate  in  one  unified  and  interrelated  system,  the  housing 
^r\ices  with  the  personal  health  services,  the  school  medical  services,  the  welfare 
services  and  senices  for  the  care  of  children  and  town  planning  functions.  Co- 
ordination and  co-operation  between  all  these  services  both  in  the  conception  of  policy 
and  in  its  execution  and  daily  administration  are  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  an  area,  and  such  integration  can  only  be  fully  and  simply  achieved  if  all 
these  services  are  administered  by  one  authority  for  any  given  area.  In  some  areas, 
such  an  ideal  may  be  unattainable  because  of  factors  militating  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  where  such  an  organisation  already  exists,  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  be 
a highly  retrograde  step  to  disrupt  it. 

22.  The  two  Count>^  Boroughs  are  also  convinced  that  local  government  units 
should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  provision  of  services  upon  an  adequate  scale 
and  they  submit  that  their  record  of  achievement  in  the  various  fields  of  local  govern- 
ment give  ample  evidence  of  the  adequacy  of  their  resources  in  this  respect.  The 
reconstruction  of  war  damage,  the  way  they  have  tackled  their  tremendous  housing 
problems,  the  education  and  health  services  they  provide  are  instances  which  they 
confidently  submit  to  the  Royal  Commission’s  examination  as  evidence  of  their 
competence  and  the  adequacy  of  their  resources  in  this  respect.  Neither  of  these 
authorities  is  too  small  for  instance  to  be  able  to  provide  as  an  economic  unit  an 
occupational  centre  for  ineducable  children.  Each  has  a local  demand  for  a variety 
of  technical  and  commercial  courses  of  further  education,  which  justifies  the  provision 
of  a technical  college.  More  advanced  studies  admittedly  demand  a wider  catchment 
area,  but  the  machinery  recently  provided  by  the  Regional  Advisory  Councils  on 
Higher  Technological  Education  for  the  avoidance  of  overlapping  courses  and  the 
provision  over  a wide  area  of  a balanced  selection  of  courses  should  enable  individual 
education  authorities  to  provide  co-operatively  for  the  needs  of  a whole  region. 

23.  Some  other  facilities  also  require  for  economic  working  to  draw  upon  a larger 
population  than  either  of  the  County  Boroughs  alone  can  provide.  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  Remand  Homes,  and  some  types  of  Special  School  are  examples.  But 
no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  providing  such  facilities  locally  by  one  or  other  of  two 
simple  expedients.  Either  one  Authority  after  assuring  itself  that  suflncient  support 
will  be  forthcoming  from  its  neighbours  provides  the  facility  and  accommodates 
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residents  from  the  other  areas  upon  payment  of  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  or 
the  Authorities  combine  for  the  provision  of  the  required  facility  jointly. 


24.  The  two  County  Boroughs  feel  too  that  local  government  units  should  be 
small  enough  for  the  individual  citizen  to  feel  that  the  administration  belongs  to  him 
and  can  be  influenced  by  him  and  that  he  can  both  expect  his  point  of  view  to  be 
both  understood  and  met  in  all  proper  cases.  They  should  also  be  small  enou^  for 
the  personal  influence  of  the  head  of  a service  to  run  throughout  the  organisation  for 
which  he  is  responsible  so  that  a proper  esprit  de  corps  can  inspire  the  service  and  the 
losses  of  energy  which  seem  inevitable  at  interposed  levels  of  control  may  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  The  County  Borough  Councils  submit  that  they  are  each  of  a 
size  to  satisfy  these  criteria  and  that  any  great  enlargement  of  area  or  population  would 
jeopardise  these  features  which  they  claim  for  their  present  administrations. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  problems  inseparable  from  a local  authority 
being  responsible  for  part  only  of  a continuously  built-up  area.  Such,  for  example, 
are  sewage  disposal  and  refuse  disposal,  but  adequate  arrangements  can  be  and  are 
in  fact  made  for  these  services  within  the  present  local  authority  organisation, 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  First  Memorandum  showing  how  these  matters  are 
dealt  with  by  the  two  County  Boroughs.  It  is  submitted  that  such  arrangements 
are  quite  adequate  and  suitable  to  meet  this  problem. 

25.  Town  Planning  and  provision  for  overspill  population  deserve  a special  word. 
The  two  County  Boroughs  accept  that  the  Development  Plans  for  Greater  London 
must  be  prepared  against  a framework  for  the  whole  area.  This  was  in  fact  done  by 
the  Government  employing  a very  eminent  planning  consultant  to  prepare  a master 
plan  for  a very  wide  area — much  wider  in  fact  than  the  area  defined  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  terms  of  reference — and  this  plan,  after  modification  by  the  Minister 
following  full  consultation  with  all  the  Authorities  affected,  was  made  mandatory 
upon  the  Authorities  as  the  framework  within  which  the  individual  Planning  Autho- 
rities prepared  their  Plans.  The  Local  Plans  did  not  of  course,  become  operative 
until  the  Minister  approved  them,  so  that  inconsistencies  between  them  could  be 
removed,  before  they  became  operative.  Such  a device  repeated  at  suitable  intervals 
of  time  is  considered  adequate  to  secure  consistency  in  the  major  prmciples  of  a plan, 
and  in  view  of  the  very  large  area  which  should  be  considered  as  a whole  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  submitted  that  no  system  of  local  government  in  the  usual  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  pubhc  affairs  in 
this  country,  would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  planning  and  overspill 
for  Greater  London. 

26.  The  provision  of  accommodation  for  overspiU  is,  of  course,  a complex  problem, 
which  has  been  effected  with  varying  degrees  of  success  by  differing  agencies  in  the 
several  conurbations.  Success  depends  on  many  factors,  principally,  of  course,  the 
availability  of  land,  financial  responsibility,  absence  of  local  opposition  and  industrial 
location.  It  is  considered  that  the  status  of  the  exporting  Authority,  whether  County 
Borough,  District  Council  or  County  Council,  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter  at 
Even  the  London  County  Council,  with  its  enormous  resources  and  administrative 
machine,  and  despite  its  valiant  efforts,  has  not  yet  solved  its  overspill  problem. 
The  two  County  Boroughs  have  had  here  their  own  difficulties  to  solve  in  the  post-war 
years,  but  they  consider  adequate  arrangements  have  been  made  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
Success  was  due  principally  to  the  two  Authorities  finding  land  available  in  Essex 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  two  Authorities  of  the  financial  burden 
involved.  It  should  be  here  made  clear  that  the  overspill  areas  are  not  within  the  area 
with  which  the  Royal  Commission  is  dealing. 
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27.  The  two  County  Boroughs  respectfully  submit  that  from  one  administrative 
centre,  a full  range  of  municipal  sendees  is  provided  for  their  inhabitants  and  the 
premises  and  workpeople  of  each  area  and  these  services  will  bear  comparison  with 
municipalities  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  they  are  carried  out  as  economically  as 
is  consistent  with  the  standard  of  service  required.  They  are  at  all  times  willing  to 
consider  joint  action  with  each  other  and  with  their  other  neighbours  for  the  provision 
of  services  which  can  be  better  provided  over  a wider  area,  or  for  a larger  population 
than  they  respectively  govern,  and  if  changes  in  the  status  of  any  of  their  neighbours 
open  a wider  field  for  co-operation  than  has  existed  up  to  now,  any  proposals  here 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  spirit  of  neighbourliness  which  has  existed  for  so  long 
among  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities. 

28.  The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  confined  their  statements  and  views  to 
the  functions  specified  in  the  Chairman’s  letter.  Although  invited  to  deal  with 
matter,  other  than  those  referred  to  above,  which  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
might  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission,  the  Authorities  prefer  to  do  this 
after  specific  request  from  the  Commission,  who  are  aware,  of  course,  that  a number 
of  important  local  government  services  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Chairman’s 
letter, 

29.  Finally,  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  will  be  pleased  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  Chairman  stated  there  would  be  of  supporting  and  ela- 
borating the  views  expressed  in  this  Second  Memorandum  either  orally  or  in  writing. 


31st  July,  1958 
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BOROUGH  OF  BARKING 


General  Descriptiwi  and  Area. 


The  Borough  of  Barking,  comprising  some  4,174  acres,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  County  of  Essex  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  County  Borough 
of  East  Ham,  on  the  north  by  the  Borough  of  Ilford,  on  the  east  by  the  Borough  of 
Dagenham  and  on  the  south  by  the  River  Thames  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Woolwich. 


The  Ri\er  Roding,  a navigable  river  as  far  as  Barking,  flows  through  the  town. 

The  Borough  is  primarily  industrial  and  residential.  The  Barking  Power  Station 
and  the  Beckton  Gas  Works,  two  of  the  largest  undertakings  of  their  respective  kinds 
in  Europe,  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Borough  and  there  are  upwards 
ot  151  firms,  employing  some  30,755  hands,  operating  in  the  Borough, 

The  town  has  good  shopping  facilities  and  both  industry  and  commerce  are 
well  represented  by  their  respective  Associations,  namely,  the  Barking  Manufacturers’ 
.Association  and  the  Barking  Chamber  of  Trade. 


Parliamentarj'  Constitueiicy. 

Under  the  House  of  Commons  (Redistribution  of  Seats)  Order,  1945,  the  Borough 
XA  c constituted  a Parliamentary  Borough,  and  Mr.  Somerville  Hastings, 

returned  as  the  first  Member  of  Parliament  for  Barking  at  the 
1945  General  Election.  Mr.  Hastings  still  represents  the  Constituency  in  the  House. 


Historical. 

Barking  Town  is  of  great  antiquity  and  was  at  one  time  a centre  of  great  nii- 
gnmage.  ® ^ 


In  1853  a Local  Board  of  Health  was  established;  in  1882  the  district  became 
a Lc^al  Government  District  and  in  1894  an  Urban  District  Council.  In  1931 
Barking  obtained  its  Municipal  Charter. 

London  County  Council  commenced  the  development  of  that  part 
f J'Z  Estate  situate  in  Barking.  They  erected  7,500  houses  in  the  Borough 

and  this  abnormal  development,  together  with  other  development  by  private  enter- 
prise, n^essitated  the  local  Council  providing  many  new  local  services.  The  assimi- 
atmn  of  the  old  and  new  parts  of  the  town  has  continued  in  the  intervening  yearn 
and  this  e.xistmg  community  of  interest  was  fuUy  demonstrated  through  the  war 
f^re^*’of  alT^  abundant  evidence  of  umted  and  voluntary  effort  in  the  common 
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Stetisfics. 


Population 

Rateable  Value 
at  3 1st  March 

Product  of  Id.  Rate 
in  year  ended 

Rates  per  head 
of  population 
in  year  ended 

1921 

35,523 

£ 203,095 

3\st  March 
£ 897 

31st  March 
£ 3.  3.  2. 

1951 

77,800 

£ 556,249 

£2,250 

£ 6.  16.  3. 

1957 

75,070 

£1,032,746 

£4,207 

£12.  0!  6. 

In  1939  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Industries  in  Barking  paid  37-7  per  cent  of 
the  local  rates,  but  in  1958/59  are  paying  9-4  per  cent.  If  the  Local  Government 
Bill  becomes  law  this  present  position  will  be  materially  improved. 


Place  of  Work. 

The  following  information  is  extracted  from  the  1951  Census  Report  on  usual 
residence  and  work  place: 


Number  of  residents  in  Borough  , . . . 77,800 

Number  of  working  residents  . . . . 39,150 

Number  of  working  residents  working — 

(a)  in  Borough 15,367 

(b)  in  County  of  London  . . 12,450 

(c)  in  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  . . 4,057 

(d)  in  remainder  of  Essex  . . . . 6,770 

(e)  elsewhere  . . . . . . . . 506 

Number  of  persons  working  in  the  Borough 

but  resident  outside  15,388 


It  will  be  noted  that  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  available  jobs  in  Barking 
are  filled  by  residents  of  the  Borough. 


Co-operation  with  Neighbouring  Authorities. 


Barking  has  entered  into  the  following  joint  arrangements  with  neighbouring 
authorities : 

(i)  By  virtue  of  the  London  County  Council  (Ilford  and  Barking  Drainage) 
Act,^  1928,  the  London  County  Council  admit  into  the  London  Main 
Drainage  System  the  sewage  and  drainage  from  the  two  Boroughs.  Ilford 
and  Barking  have  a joint  Committee  constituted  under  section  91  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1933,  to  adrninister  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

fii)  The  Barking  and  Dagenham  Councils  have  an  arrangement  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a Joint  Library  Bookbindery  to  be  managed  by  the  Dagenham 
Council. 

(iii)  In  1952  the  Ilford  Council  were  unable  to  continue  their  arrangements 
for  refuse  disposal  by  barging  and  Barking  Council  agreed  to  accept  their 
domestic  refuse  on  the  Barking  tip. 
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Transport  Facilities. 

Barking  is  exceptionally  well  served  with  both  rail  and  road  facilities,  Barking 
Station  being  a junction  for  the  Underground  and  British  R.ailways  Services. 

The  Barking  Railway  Improvement  Scheme,  which  British  Railways  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  king  pin  of  their  £20  million  London/Tilbui'y/Southend  Electrification 
Scheme,  is  well  in  hand  and  the  Barking  works  are  costing  some  £4  million.  The 
total  number  of  tickets  (including  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  season  tickets) 
issued  annually  at  the  three  Barking  Stations  exceeds  six  million. 

The  town  is  equally  well  served  by  road  transport,  there  being  numerous  omnibus 
services  to  the  Metropolis  and  neighbouring  districts. 

Barking  initiated  the  formation  of  the  South  Essex  Traffic  Advisory  Committee, 
being  the  first  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  formed  in  the  Greater  London  Area. 
The  Town  Oerk  of  Barking  has  been  the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  since  its  formation 
in  1936. 


New  Town  Hall. 

Barking  is  building,  by  direct  labour,  as  part  of  its  Central  Area  Redevelopment 
Scheme,  a New  Town  Hall  and  Assembly  Hall,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £500,000. 
Ihe  Council  Chamber,  Committee  Rooms,  Members*  Suite  and  Office  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  available  for  occupation  in  October,  1958,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete 
the  whole  scheme  by  the  end  of  1959. 

The  open  architectural  competition  for  this  scheme  dates  back  to  1935  and  a 
building  contract  was  actually  entered  into  in  September  1939  which,  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  war,  was  abandoned. 

From  1945  onwards  the  Council  made  repeated  requests  to  the  former  Ministry 
of  Health  and  later  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  this  scheme  and  ultimately,  after  investigation  by  the  Capital  Estimates 
Committee,  the  Minister’s  approval  to  commence  the  first  stage  was  received  in 
September  1953,  and  building  work  was  started  in  April  1954. 

The  Essex  County  Council  have  agreed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Office, 
to  acquire  the  present  Town  Hall,  and  propose  to  adapt  it,  at  considerable  expense, 
as  an  additional  Court  House  in  the  Beacontree  Petty  Sessional  Division. 


Education 


Number  of  children  on  school  roll  as  at  31/3/58—12,828. 


Schools 

No. 

No.  of  School  Places 

Primary  . . 

26 

10,360 

Secondary  Modern 

n 

3,810 

Secondary  Technical  . . 

1 

1,000 

Special 

2 

200 

Total  number  of  places  provided  15,370 
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Further  Education  facilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  Barking  Committee 
for  Education: 

Youth  Centres  (incorporating  Junior  Evening  Institutes)  . . 5 

A wide  and  varied  number  of  classes  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Towns- 
women’s Guilds,  etc. 


Youth  Centres — ^total  enrolments 2,224 

Junior  evening  classes  held  in  Youth  Centres  and  by  voluntary 

youth  organisations  88 

External  adult  classes  provided  22 

Number  of  pupils  who  were  sent  to  other  schools  within  the  County 
of  Essex,  including  special  schools,  Elmbridge  and  Ketmy- 
lands  Schools,  during  the  school  year  1957/58  . . . . 123 

Number  of  pupils  who  were  sent  to  other  schools,  including  special 
schools,  outside  the  County  of  Essex,  during  the  school  year 
1957/58  50 

365  pupils  come  into  Barking,  chiefly  to  attend  the  Secondary 
Technical  School.  Also,  130  pupils  enter  the  Borough  for 
education  at  Faircross  Special  Schools. 

The  South-East  Essex  Technical  College  is  situated  in  Barking 
although,  of  course,  it  serves  a much  wider  area.  Barking 
students  attend  this  College  and  the  South-West  Essex  Technical 
College  for  full-time  and  part-time  day  and  evening  courses. 


Sdhool  Health  Service. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acts  as  Divisional  School  Medical  Officer  and  his 
Assistant  Medical  Officers  also  act  as  School  Medical  Officers.  The  Health  Visitors 
also  act  as  School  Nurses. 

Regular  medical  inspections  of  school  children  are  carried  out  and  close  liaison 
is  maintained  with  the  Education  Department.  There  is  a Special  School  for  Handi- 
capped and  Delicate  Children  at  which  a School  Medical  Officer  is  in  weekly  atten- 
dance. 

A number  of  climes  are  provided,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Schedule 
relating  to  the  services  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act. 

One  full-time  and  three  part-time  dental  officers  are  at  present  employed  and 
are  also  employed  in  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Service.  B.C.G.  vaccination 
is  carried  out  at  schools  and  at  school  climes. 


L 
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Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash  Houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  Council  have  two  swimming  baths: 

(a)  The  covered  swimming  bath  in  East  Street  opened  in  1898,  comprising  a 
bath  of  90  ft.  X 30  ft.,  16  slipper  baths  and  a laundry.  The  swimming  bath  is  con- 
verted for  use  as  a Concert  Hall  during  the  winter  season. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  year  1957/58: 

Number  of  Bathers  . . . . . . 77,566 

Number  of  Spectators  . . . . 817 

Slipper  Baths 39,713 

(b)  The  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool  in  Barking  Park  opened  in  1931,  comprising 
a pool  of  265  ft.x90  ft.  and  a sun  bathing  area  and  cafe. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  year  1957/58: 

Number  of  Bathers  . . . . . . 89,857 

Number  of  Spectators  ..  11,130 

The  Council  have  proposals  for  the  construction  of  a Swimming  Pool  at  Mayes- 
brook  Park  and  a Slipper  Bath  in  the  Central  Area,  but  both  of  these  proposals 
have  been  delayed  because  of  the  prevailing  financial  conditions. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

The  main  open  watercourses  in  the  Borough  are  under  the  control  of  the  Essex 
River  Board.  In  recent  years  the  River  Roding  Catchment  Board  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  Essex  River  Board,  have  carried  out  extensive  improvement  schemes  in 
connection  with  the  Mayes  Brook  and  Loxford  Water  in  the  Borough. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Control  of  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  is  exercised  imder  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936.  The  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  has  not 
been  adopted  by  this  Council. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  and  Collection  of  Salvage. 

Refuse  collections  are  made  weekly  from  all  premises  within  the  Borough.  The 
refuse  is  tipped  on  low  lying  laud  near  to  the  River  Thames  where  the  level  is  being 
raised  preparatory  to  development  for  open  space  purposes. 

The  collection  of  refuse  during  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  amoun- 
ted to  some  18,894  tons  and  the  estimated  gross  expenditure  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  this  refuse  was  £57,860. 

An  agreement  with  the  Ilford  Borough  Council  provides  for  that  Council  to  tip 
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refuse  at  the  Barking  tip  until  1962,  and  during  the  past  year  51,074  tons  of  refuse 
were  received  from  Ilford,  an  additional  1,447  tons  were  received  from  Leyton  Borough 
Council  and  130  tons  from  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney. 

In  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  Barking  received  £13,700  from  Ilford,  Leyton 
and  Stepney  in  respect  of  tipping  facilities  afforded  those  Councils;  £1,250  was  re- 
ceived for  the  collection  of  trade  refuse  and  a further  £9,500  for  the  sale  of  waste 
paper  and  other  salvage  materials,  resulting  in  a nett  cost  to  the  rate  of  £33,310  in 
respect  of  its  own  refuse  collection  and  disposal  costs. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  Borough  is  drained  by  the  separate,  partially  separate  and  combined  systems. 
All  post-war  development  has  been  on  the  separate  system  to  facilitate  future  re- 
drainage schemes.  It  is  necessary  to  pump  foulwater  sewage  from  certain  low- 
lying  areas,  and  for  the  purpose,  five  pumping  stations  have  been  installed. 

Foulwater  is  conveyed  by  way  of  the  trunk  sewer  system  to  the  Ilford  and  Barking 
Joint  Pumping  Station.  This  is  situated  within  the  Borough  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Ilford  and  Barking  Joint  Sewerage  Committee,  a Joint  Committee  consisting 
of  seven  representatives  of  Ilford  Council  and  five  of  Barking  Council.  This  Joint 
Committee  was  established  in  1930, 

From  the  Joint  Pumping  Station  sewage  is  delivered  through  a joint  sewer  into 
the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  reception  of  all 
sewage  is  controlled  by  the  London  County  Council  (Ilford  and  Barking)  Drainage 
Act,  1928. 

Surface  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  trunk  sewer  system  to  the  main  rivers, 
namely,  the  Mayes  Brook  and  the  Gores  Brook  (which  have  recently  been  widened 
and  straightened  and  are  now  interlinked),  the  River  Roding  and  Loxford  Water. 
An  improvement  scheme  for  Loxford  Water  will  shortly  be  put  in  hand  by  the  Essex 
River  Board. 

The  incidence  of  minor  flooding  which  was  a frequent  experience  in  the  Borough 
in  former  years,  has  diminished  as  the  watercourses  have  been  improved. 


Street  Cleansing. 

The  Council  undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  trunk,  classified  and  district  roads 
(totalling  63i-  nules)  within  the  Borough.  The  main  shopping  thoroughfares  are 
cleansed  at  least  twice  daily,  and  residential  district  roads  are  cleansed  at  least  once 
per  week.  The  Council  employ  21  street  orderlies  with  manual  barrows  and  two 
mechanical  brooms. 


Miscellaneous  Environmental  Health  Matters. 

There  is  a staff  of  Public  Health  Inspectors  consisting  of  the  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector,  a Senior  Public  Health  Inspector,  four  District  Inspectors  and  two  Pupil 
Inspectors. 
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ia)  Repairs  to  Insanitary  Dwellings— 

The  Public  Health  Inspectors  make  about  5,000  inspections  a year  of 
various  premises  in  connection  with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Acts  and  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

(6)  Rent  Act,  1957 — 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Rent  Act,  1957,  over  950  premises  have  been 
visited. 

(c)  Clean  Air — 

Approximately  200  observations  are  made  annually  on  factory  chimneys 
and  appropriate  action  taken  to  deal  with  contraventions  of  the  smoke 
byelaws. 

Arising  from  consultations  with  the  industrialists,  new  fuel  burning 
appliances  have  been  installed,  and  several  others  are  planning  alterations 
to  reduce  risk  of  atmospheric  pollution. 

(d)  Food  and  Drugs — 

The  Borough  is  a Food  and  Drugs  Authority  and  about  200  samples  per 
annum  are  submitted  to  the  Public  Analyst  for  chemical  analysis.  About 
100  milk  samples,  together  with  other  foods,  are  taken  for  bacteriological 
examination  each  year. 

Throughout  a year  approximately  2,400  inspections  are  made  to 
premises  where  food  is  prepared  or  sold,  including  factory  canteens  and 
school  meals  centres. 

{e)  Factories  and  Workplaces — 

Approximately  1,200  inspections  are  made  annually  to  factories,  offices, 
workplaces  and  outworkers  premises,  including  the  Barking  Power  Station 
and  the  Beckton  Gas  Works. 

There  are  also  numerous  registerable  processes  and  offensive  trades 
licensed  by  the  local  authority. 

</)  Pest  Control — 

The  Council  employs  a rodent  operative  who  treats  on  average  60  industrial 
premises  and  350  dwelling-houses  each  year. 

(g)  Disinfestation  of  Verminous  Premises — 

The  incidence  of  vermin  infestation  has  been  greatly  reduced  over  the  last 
twenty  years  and  21  minor  infestations  have  been  dealt  with  during  the  last 
year. 

{H)  Petroleum  Installations — 

There  are  94  petroleum  installations  in  the  Borough  licensed  by  the  Council 
covering  the  storage  of  some  3,259,150  gallons  of  petroleum. 
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The  CouncU  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Shops  Act,  1950,  and  employ 
a Shops  Act  Inspector. 


Burial  Ground. 

The  Council  have  one  Burial  Ground  and,  during  the  year  ended  31st  March 
1958,  682  interments  took  place  thereat. 

No  crematorium  has  been  provided  within  the  Borough.  The  City  of  London 
Crematorium  at  Manor  Park  is  readily  accessible. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Council  have  provided  nine  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  having  a total  area  of 
approximately  250  acres.  The  largest  of  these  are  Barking  Park,  76  acres,  and  Mayes- 
brook  Park,  116  acres. 

The  Parks  contain  the  usual  facilities  for  children,  football  pitches,  cricket  pitches 
and  tenms  courts.  Boating  and  sailing  are  catered  for  in  lakes  of  approximately 
7 acres  in  Barking  Park  and  13  acres  in  Mayesbrook  Park.  Bowling  facilities  are 
available  in  Barking  Park  and  a first  class  running  track  (which  has  been  used  by  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  for  the  National  Championships)  is  available  in  Mayes- 
brook Park. 

The  Council  owns  the  Vicarage  Field,  situate  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  is  let  to  the  Barking  Football  Club  on  a yearly  basis.  The  Club  is  in  the  Isthmian 
League. 


Housing 


(a)  Erection  of  Dwellings — 

(i)  Permanent  Accommodation — 

By  1916  the  former  Urban  District  Council  had  erected  313  dwellings  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  Between  1918  and  1939 
a further  1,881  dwellings  were  erected,  and  since  1945  a further  2,524 
dwellings  have  been  built  by  the  Council.  In  1949  the  Council  began 
discussions  for  the  development  of  their  Thames  View  Housing  Estate  and 
commenced  building  operations  in  May  1953.  This  estate,  when  com- 
pleted, will  comprise  some  2,177  units  all  of  which  will  have  been  built  on 
raft  and  pile  foundations  on  reclaimed  marsh  land,  following  the  carrying 
out  of  a major  surface  water  drainage  scheme  and  site  filling  to  a depth  of 
four  feet.  On  the  1st  May,  1958,  1,313  dwellings  were  occupied. 

The  Council  have  also  erected  63  shops  and  277  garages  on  thek 
various  housing  estates.  Plans  have  been  approved  for  a further  366 
garages. 
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(H)  Temporary  Accommodation — 

During  and  after  the  war  the  Council  requisitioned  many  properties  for 
housing  accommodation.  The  highest  number  under  requisition  at  any 
one  time  was  365  and  all  have  been  released  except  82.  Temporary  pre- 
fabricated bungalows  were  also  erected  and  of  these  85  have  been  demolished, 
leaving  200. 


(b)  Slum  Qearance — 

The  Council’s  slum  clearance  programme  provides  for  the  demolition  of 
487  dwellings  by  1961.  This  programme  covers  23  areas  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health’s  Official  Representation  has  been  made  to  the  Council  in 
respect  of  some  16  areas  comprising  385  dwellings.  The  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  has  confirmed  three  Orders  providing  for  the  demolition 
of  60  dwellings  and  a further  103  dwellings  have  been  acquired  by  the  Council 
and  the  occupiers  rehoused  pending  demolition  of  the  buildings.  The  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  will  be  holding  a public  inquiry  in  the  very 
near  future  into  the  Borough  of  Barking  (Linton  Road  No.  1)  Compulsory 
Purchase  Order,  1957  and  the  Borough  of  Barking  (Church  Road)  Compulsory 
Purchase  Order,  1957,  which  comprise  some  183  dwellings. 


(c)  Loans  for  House  Purchase — 

To  assist  intending  house  purchasers  the  Council  commenced  making 
loans  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  in  1902.  Their  first  mortgage 
was  to  secure  the  sum  of  £210  on  a property  in  Victoria  Road,  valued  by  the 
Council’s  then  Surveyor  at  £262.10.0.,  the  rate  of  interest  being  3|  per  cent, 
for  20  years.  Today  the  figures  are  3,741  mortgages  securing  £2,807,399. 
The  Council  have  also  made  49  Improvement  Grants  amounting  to  £8,230  under 
section  20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  for  the  improvement  of  privately  owned 
dwellings. 


(d)  R^ulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws — 

Byelaws  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  were  last  made  in  1954  and 
were  based  on  the  model  form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  An  addition  to  these  byelaws  was  made  in  1957,  dealing  with 
arrangements  in  buildings  for  preventing  smoke.  The  Council  employ  four 
Building  Inspectors  on  the  administration  of  the  building  byelaws  and  associated 
work. 


Personal  Health 

All  services  in  the  Borough  of  Barking  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946  are  administered  by  the  Essex  County  Council  through  the 
Barking  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Home  Nursing  Service  which  is  administered  direct  by  the  County 
Council. 

The  following  facilities  and  staff  are  available: 
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(a)  Chiropody  Service — 

There  are  four  foot  clinics  employing  6 full-time  Chiropodists  and  1 part- 
time  Chiropodist.  Children  under  five,  school  children  and  adults  are 
all  treated  and  there  is  a heavy  demand  for  this  service. 


(b)  Dental  Workshop — 

There  is  a dental  laboratory  employing  a Senior  Dental  Technician  in  charge, 
1 Senior  Dental  Technician,  2 Dental  Technicians  and  1 Apprentice,  and 
work  is  accepted  from  a number  of  surrounding  districts. 


(c)  Section  22 — Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children — 

There  are  5 Infant  Welfare  Centres  holding  a total  of  13  sessions  weekly, 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  92  children  per  centre. 

There  are  5 ante-natal  clinics — 


Post-natal  clinics  are  held  at  Upney  Clinic  twice  a week  and  at  the  other 
centres  once  a week. 

A Family  Planning  Clinic  is  held  weekly  for  women  referred  on  medical 


Other  Clinic  Sessions  (in  conjunction  with  the  School  Health  Service)— 


Upney  Clinic 


10  sessions  per  week 
(including  5 with 
obstetric  Specialist) 
and  weekiy  midwives 
clinic. 


Central  Clinic 


')  2 sessions  per  week 

I at  each  clinic, 

j 1 by  doctor, 

J 1 by  midwife. 


advice. 


Foot  Clinics 

Minor  Ailments 

Diphtheria  & Whooping  Cough  Immunisation 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

Ophthalmic  Treatment  

Paediatric  (including  Enuresis) 

Ante-Natal  Relaxation  Exercises 

Poliomyelitis  Vaccination  

Orthopaedic  and  Remedial  Exercises  Treatment 

Artificial  Sunlight  Treatment 

Dental  (Children  and  Expectant  Mothers)  . . 

Oral  Hygiene 

Speech  Therapy  

Orthoptic  

Skin  Clinic 


Number  of  Climes 
4 

4 

5 


3 


5 

5 

2 

1 

4 


3 


1 
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The  Clinics  are  staffed  by  the  Health  Visitors  and  Clinic  Nurses  and 
Attendants  and  fuU-tinie  Clerical  Assistance  is  available  at  four  centres. 

(d)  Day  Nursery — 

There  is  1 Day  Nursery  in  Barking  with  50  places  which  are  generally 
fully  occupied.  It  is  staffed  by  a Matron,  Deputy  Matron,  Warden,  5 
Nursery  Nurses,  6 Students  and  5 part-time  Domestics. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  Students  to  attend  part-time  courses. 

(e)  Distribution  of  Welfare  Foods — 

There  are  5 Distribution  Centres  of  which  3 are  open  continuously. 

(f)  Section  23— Domiciliary  Midwifery— 

There  are  5 Domiciliary  Midwives  and  2 PupU  Midwives  supervised  by  the 
Matron  of  the  Barking  Hospital.  Every  midwife  is  qualified  to  give  in- 
halational  analgesia. 

(g)  Section  2A — Health  Visiting — 

There  is  a Superintendent  Health  Visitor/School  Nurse,  1 Tuberculosis 
Visitor  and  a staff  of  Health  Visitors/School  Nurses,  usually  about  12  in 
number. 

Homes  are  visited,  advice  and  assistance  given  and  arrangements  made 
for  convalescent  treatment,  etc. 

(h)  Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation — 

Services  provided  through  various  clinics  and  through  general  practitioners 
for  vaccination  and  immunisation  against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
poliomyelitis  and  smallpox. 

(i)  Section  28 — Care  and  After  Care — 

A wide  variety  of  items  of  sick  room  equipment  are  issued  on  loan  from 
the  Health  Department. 

Free  milk  to  tuberculosis  patients  is  arranged  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chest  Physician. 

(jj  Section  29 — Domestic  Help  Service — 

This  service  is  operated  by  1 full-time  Organiser,  74  regularly  employed 
part-time  domestic  helps  and  1 6 casual  helps.  There  is  a very  heavy  demand 
for  this  service.  Barking  domestic  helps  attend  training  courses  arranged 
by  the  County  Council. 


National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 


Pursuant  to  section  31  of  the  Act,  the  Borough  Council  make  contributions 
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to  the  funds  of  a number  of  Old  People’s  Clubs.  In  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1957,  tbe  Borough  Council  paid  the  sum  of  £23,000  to  a voluntary  organisation 
IcnovTO  as  the  Barking  Oid  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  which  runs  an  Assisted 
Meals  Scheme,  “Meals  on  Wheels”,  a Social  Centre  and  other  Welfare  Services. 

There  is  in  the  Borough  an  active  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Physical 
Handicapped,  which  sponsors  a number  of  Clubs  and  Occupational  Classes,  and  also 
the  Barking  Blind  Club  which  is  engaged  on  a number  of  welfare  activities  for  blind 
persons. 


Town  Planning 

The  arrangements  under  which  the  Borough  Council  exercise  various  planning  func- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  are  described  in  the  First  Memorandum. 

(a ) Development  Control — 

The  Highways  and  Town  Planning  Committee,  to  which  planning  matters 
are  referred,  hold  two  meetings  per  month  to  avoid  delay  in  dealing  with 
development  applications. 


The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  applications  dealt  with  in  recent 
years ; 


(1)  Section  14  Applications  decided  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Area  Planning 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Officer 

(2)  Section  14  Applications  referred  to 

97 

114 

128 

Area  Planning  Officer 

(i)  Returned  to  be  dealt  with  without 

62 

35 

33 

any  recommendation 
(ii)  Decided  by  Borough  Council  with 
a recommendation  from  Area  Plan- 

24 

13 

11 

ning  Officer 

(iii)  Referred  by  Borough  Council  to 
the  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee 
the  Council  not  having  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Area 

38 

22 

22 

Planning  Officer 

NU 

Nil 

1 

(3)  Appeals  to  Minister 

(4)  Advertisement  Applications  decided  by 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

(Council 

successful) 

Borough  Council 

36 

30 

22 

(5)  Advertisements  challenged 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

(b)  County  Plan — 

The  Borough  Council  prepared  and  submitted  drafts  to  the  County  Council 
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for  the  preparation  of  the  County  Development  Plan.  These  included  the 
following  four  major  planning  proposals  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Council: 

(1)  the  provision  of  open  space  development  around  the  ancient  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Church  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  scheme  has  been  approved 
for  grant  purposes  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
and  the  Essex  County  Council  have  agreed  to  make  a contribution 
thereto.  A number  of  properties  in  this  area  have  been  acquired, 
including  a £30,000  factory  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Brewery  Companies  for  the  removal  of  four  public  houses. 

(2)  The  development  of  an  open  space  adjoining  the  River  Thames.  The 
Council  have  purchased  90  acres  of  the  land,  the  level  of  which  is  being 
raised  by  tipping  refuse.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  10  acres  will  be 
available  for  use  as  playing  fields  m 1959. 

(3)  The  Thames  View  Housing  Estate  provides  housing  accommodation  on 
reclaimed  marshland  and  this  development  was  undertaken  to  meet 
housing  needs  within  the  Borough  and  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  need  for  the  people  to  undertake  long  journeys  to  the  outer  areas. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  attractive  development  on  a difficult  site 
and  the  Council  hope  that  members  of  the  Commission  may  be  able 
to  inspect  the  estate. 

(4)  To  aileviate  traffic  congestion  in  the  main  shoppmg  centre,  two  proposed 
new  roads  were  included — 

(i)  a hnk  road  between  the  central  area  and  Ilford  Lane  to  facilitate 
through  traffic  to  Ilford;  and 

(ii)  a road  connecting  Ripple  Road  and  Gascoigne  Road  extending  to 
the  Broadway  to  facilitate  traflic  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Borough. 

Property  acquisitions  have  been  made  for  both  of  these  schemes. 

The  Council  have  attached  great  importance  to  liaison  on  planning 
matters  with  interested  bodies  in  the  town,  and  they  received  much  support 
from  the  Barking  Manufacturers’  Association  when  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustrial area  in  the  Roding  Valley  was  under  consideration. 


Traffic 

ConstmctioB,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

All  adopted  highways  in  the  Borough  are  maintained  by  the  Corporation  in- 
cluding the  portion  of  the  A.  13  London  to  Tilbury  trunk  road  within  the  Borough 
which  is  maintamed  by  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation 
under  section  5(i)  of  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936.  AH  the  classified  roads  within  the 
Borough  have  been  claimed  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  1929.  The  mileage  of  the  roads  and  the  estimated  gross  expenditure 
on  maintenance  and  minor  improvements  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1959,  is 
as  follows: 
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Trunk  Roads 

3-076 

£18,000 

Class  I 

4-03 

Class  II 

2-65 

£24,900 

Class  III  . . 

4-87  J 

District  Roads 

48-62 

£20,000 

Total: 

63 -246 

Arising  from  the  Council’s  successful  petition  against  the  British  Transport 
Commission  Bill  1950/51,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  Commission  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Barking  Railway  Station  and  a concurrent  widening  of  the  ad- 
jacent highway. 


Street  Lighting. 

The  Council  are  the  public  lighting  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Borough, 
and  undertake  the  lighting  of  the  trunk,  classified  and  district  roads. 

All  Class  I and  trunk  roads  are  now  hghted  to  Class  A standard  and  a programme 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lighting  of  all  other  traffic  routes  has  been  undertaken  in 
recent  years  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  substantially  completed  within  the  fin- 
ancial year  1958/59.  The  lighting  in  the  district  roads  has  been  maintained  to  a 
standard  consistent  with  the  modern  Code  of  Practice.  The  overall  gross  expenditure 
on  public  lighting  during  the  current  financial  year  is  estimated  at  £22,010,  of  which 
£9,500  is  the  cost  of  current  supply. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

The  Council  exercise  the  powers  relating  to  naming  of  streets  and  numbering  con- 
tained in  sections  64  and  65  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847. 


Parking  Places. 

The  Council  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  parking  or  garaging  cars; 

(a)  Street  parking  places  for  70  cars  authorised  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  as  amended. 

(b)  Temporary  car  parks  for  40  cars  near  to  the  business  centre  of  the  town. 

(c)  A car  park  for  70  cars  on  the  Becontree  Housing  Estate. 

(d)  277  garages  on  Corporation  Housing  Estates. 

In  common  with  other  towns  in  the  London  area,  Barking  has  some  parking  diffi- 
culties in  the  shopping  centre  and  a considerable  problem  with  overnight  parking  of 
vehicles  in  the  residential  areas.  Since  1950,  1,066  building  plans  have  been  passed 
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for  private  garages  and  for  100  London  County  Council  garages.  The  Council  are 
proposing  to  erect  many  more  and  are  considering  the  provision,  in  the  central  area, 
of  a car  park  for  70  cars. 


Road  Safet5'. 

The  Council  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  aU  aspects  of  road  safety  for  many 
years.  In  1946  a Road  Safety  Committee  was  set  up  and  a full-time  Road  Safety 
Officer  appointed. 

The  Road  Safety  Committee  consists  of  members  of  the  Council  and  representa- 
tives of  various  local  organisations,  the  Education  Authority,  the  Police,  School 
Teachers,  Transport  interests  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

During  the  current  financial  year  gross  expenditure  on  road  safety  amounts  to 
£2,497. 


URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  CHIGWELL 


Constituted 


Parishes 

Wards 

Number  of  Councillors 
Number  of  Electors 
County  Electoral  Divisions 

Council  Offices 
Present  Population 
Area 

Rateable  Value 


October,  1933,  by  amalgamating  the  then 
Urban  District  of  Buckhurst  Hill,  the  Urban 
District  of  Loughton  and  the  Rural  Parish  of 
Chigwell  at  the  request  of  the  three  then 
Local  Authorities. 

Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell  and  Loughton. 

Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell,  Loughton  (North), 
and  Loughton  (South). 

Six  per  Ward,  namely,  a total  of  twenty-four. 

38,405  (Total — ^Local  Government). 

Three,  with  one  County  Councillor  to  each, 
namely,  a total  of  three  County  Councillors. 

Built  in  1935  and  a large  extension  completed 
in  1958.  All  administrative  staff  in  the  one 
building. 

60,420  (Registrar  General’s  Estimate,  June, 
1957). 

63,000  (Estimated — ^April,  1958). 

8,970  acres. 

£829,880  (1st  April,  1958). 
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Rate  in  the  £ (1958-59) 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

County  ..  ..  12  5-27 

MetropoUtan  Police  1 6-25 

Urban  District 

Council  . . . . 3 7 -48 

Total  17  7 

Penny  Rate  Product 

£3,440  (Estimate — 1958-59). 

Loan  Debt 

£3,469,355  (Estimated). 

Number  of  Council  Houses 

1,579  180  pre-war. 

1,169  post-war. 

176  temporary  bungalows 
54  other  properties. 

Number  of  advances  under  the 
Small  Dwelhngs  Acquisition  Acts 
and  Housing  Act,  1949 

736. 

Total  amount  advanced 

£1,278,600. 

Council-owned  playing  fields  and 
open  spaces 

336  acres  (which  include  ChigweU  Golf 
Course  (100  acres)  leased  to  a private  Club; 
and  a site  for  a HaU  and  covered  Swimming 
Bath  when  financial  restrictions  permit). 

Mileage  of  highways 

Trunk  Roads  "\25-7  miles. 

Classified  Roads  J 

District  Roads  60  miles  (approx.). 

Sewage  Disposal  Works 

Main  works  at  Luxborough  constructed 
1937-1939;  Extended  1955;  Further  exten- 
sions now  in  progress.  One  small  sewage 
works  and  four  pumping  stations. 

Separate  system  of  drainage  now  enforced. 

Public  conveniences 

Five. 

Refuse  collection 

Weekly,  throughout  the  District. 

Depots 

New  main  Depot  now  under  construction. 

Allotments 

709. 

Burials 

Council  own  Burial  Ground. 

Railway 

Central  Line  (electric).  Six  stations  in  the 
District. 

Bus  services 

Seven. 

Green  Line  Services 

Two. 

Character  of  District 

Residential,  with  an  Industrial  Estate  which 
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includes  the  Bank  of  England  Printing  Works. 
Compact  and  well-shaped,  with  large  areas 
of  Epping  and  Hainault  Forests  and  Green 
Belt  round  most  of  the  District  boundary 
forming  a buffer. 

Balanced. 

Chigwell  Urban  District  at  present  in  Forest 
Divisional  Executive  area. 

Schools  (including  Private  Schools)  Total  number:  41. 

Note:  Details  of  many  other  services  in  the  District,  e.g.  Old  People’s  Hostels; 
Qinics;  Libraries,  will  no  doubt  be  supplied  by  Essex  County  Council. 


Community 

Education 


BOROUGH  OF  CHINGFORD 
Education  Service 


The  present  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Education  Service 
in  Chingford  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  ESSEX  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Pursuant  to  Section  6(2)  of,  and  Part  III  of  the  First  Schedule  to,  the  Education 
Act  1944,  the  Essex  County  Council  on  the  2nd  January  1945,  made  a scheme  of  divi- 
sional administration.  Eleven  divisions  were  created  under  this  scheme,  one  of  which 
is  the  Forest  Division  now  comprising  the  county  districts  of  the  Boroughs  of  Ching- 
ford and  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chigwell,  Epping,  Harlow 
and  Waltham  Holy  Cross  and  part  of  the  Rural  District  of  Epping  and  Ongar. 

Minor  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  original  scheme  of  divisional  admini- 
stration in  1949  and  1953  and  the  present  operative  scheme  made  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil on  the  26th  April,  1954,  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  14th 
July,  1954,  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Chingford  Council  of  three  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Forest  Divisional  Executive.  The  total  representation  on  the 
Executive  being: 


Names  of  County 
Districts  comprising 
ike  Division 

Boroughs  of: 

Chingford 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . . 


No.  of  Members  No.  of  Members 
to  be  appointed  j>f  C.C  or  of 
respectively  by 
Councils  of  Cty. 

Districts  named 
in  Column  (2) 


No.  of  persons 
to  be  appointed 
Educn.  Committee  by  C.C.  pursuant 
of  C.C.  to  be  to  Article  4(c) 
appointed  by  the 
C.C. 


Total 


3 

4 


Urban  Districts  of: 

Chi^ell  . . . . . . 4 

Epping  1 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  . . 1 

Harlow  . . . . 2 

Part  of  Rural  District  of: 

Epping  & Ongar  . . 1 


6 6 28 
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The  office  of  the  Divisional  Executive  is  situate  in  the  Urban  District  of  ChisweU 
in  close  proximity  to  that  authority’s  boundary  with  the  Boroughs  of  Chineford  and 
Wanstead  & Woodford. 


There  are  provided  within  the  Borough  of  Chingford  the  following  schools 
each  with  school  rolls  shown  as  at  the  1st  January  1958:  ’ 


(a)  Primary  Schools 

Chingford  Chase  Lane  County  Junior 
Chingford  Chase  Lane  County  Infants 
Chingford  Larkswood  County  Junior 
Chingford  Larkswood  County  Infants 
Chingford  Longshaw  County  Junior 
Chingford  Longshaw  County  Infants 
Chingford  Whitehall  County  Primary 
Chingford  C.  of  E.  Junior 
Chingford  C.  of  E.  Infants 
Chingford  Yardley  County  Primary 
Chingford  St.  Mary’s  R.C.  Primary 


(b)  Secondary  Modern  Schools 

Chingford  Heathcote  County  Secondary 
Chingford  County  Secondary  School  for  Boys 
Chingford  County  Secondary  School  for  Girls 


(c)  Selective  Secondary  Schools 
Chingford  County  High  School 


(d)  Independent  and  direct  grant  schools: 
(Number  of  pupils  as  at  September  1957) 


Dominican  Convent 
Normanhurst  School 
Richmond  House  School 
St.  Helens  School 
The  Mount  School 
St.  Egbert’s  College 
Primary 
Secondary  . . 


Schools  outside  the  Borough. 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


(Ages  4i  to  11  years) 
(Ages  to  11  years) 
(Ages  4i  to  11  years) 
(Ages  3 to  11  years) 
(Ages  4i  to  1 1 years) 
(Ages  7 to  17  years) 


TOTAL 


577 

287 

598 

233 

289 

116 

360 

382 

203 

685 

264 

3,994 


806 

672 

568 

2,046 


483 

483 


90 

199 

150 

58 

79 

80 
213 
869 


Approximately  650  Chingford  children  attend  Selective  Secondary  and  Technical 
Schools  outside  the  Borough  area. 


County  Colleges. 


The  South  West  Essex  County  College,  Walthamstow.  serves  the  needs  of  scholars 
m the  Chingford  area.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a County  College  should  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  Hawkwood  House,  Chingford,  to  serve  Chingford  and  Waltham  Holy 
ross,  and  to  provide  playing  fields  for  this  College  (20  acres)  in  the  Urban  District 
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of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  The  land  required  for  this  proposed  County  College, 
previously  in  the  ownership  of  the  Chingford  Borough  Council,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Essex  County  Council  in  1947. 


Further  Education. 

(1)  Community  Centres. 

There  are  at  present  provided  in  the  Borough  two  Community  Centres,  one  at 
Friday  Hill  House,  Simmons  Lane,  and  the  other  at  the  HaU  Lane  Community 
Association,  Hall  Lane.  In  addition  to  the  operative  Community  Centres,  the  Borough 
Council  has  conveyed  a suitable  area  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Yardley  Lane  and 
Sewardstone  Road,  Chingford,  at  a nominal  price,  to  the  Essex  County  Council, 
for  the  erection  of  a Community  Centre,  and  proposals  have  been  agreed  in  conference 
between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Essex  County  Council  for  the  future  siting  of 
a Community  Centre  on  land  owned  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(2)  Youth  Centres  and  Evening  Classes. 

The  existing  Youth  Centres  in  Chingford  are  housed  in  the  Chingford  County 
Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Chingford  Heathcote  County  Secondary  School. 

Evening  classes  of  a vocational  type  are  available  at  the  above  Youth  Centres, 
and  in  addition  at  the  Community  Centres.  In  addition  a Senior  Evening  Institute 
is  held  at  the  Chingford  County  High  School. 


Defects  which  have  been  Encountered 

Joint  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  authorities  in  Metropolitan  Essex  within 
the  area  of  the  Forest  Divisional  Executive  have  been  held  at  intervals  during  recent 
years  and  representations  have  been  made  to  the  County  Education  Committee  with 
a view  to  securing  a division  of  the  Divisional  area. 

The  total  population  in  the  Division  in  1945  was  approximately  139,000,  in 
1953  it  had  increased  to  approximately  216,000,  and  in  1958  it  is  estimated  to  be 
235,000.  The  Borough  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  a serious  defect  has  existed 
in  the  arrangements  within  its  area  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  education,  in 
that  the  present  Division  is  a very  unwieldy  type  of  unit,  having  regard  to  the  large 
and  increasing  population,  the  districts  it  embraces  having  widely  different  problems, 
being  of  Metropolitan,  Urban  and  Rural  nature,  and  the  development  of  the  Harlow 
New  Town  with  the  provision  of  many  new  schools  has  meant  a concentration  of 
the  resources  of  the  Division  on  the  development  of  educational  facilities  in  this 
area  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  districts. 

An  additional  defect  which  has  been  encountered  by  the  Borough  Council  in 
the  present  arrangements  for  carrying  out  education  functions  is  that  the  existing 
permanent  school  accommodation  is  in  part  unsatisfactory,  not  conducive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a high  standard  of  education  and  the  use  of  temporary  buildings  attached 
to  permanent  structures  cannot  but  lead  to  an  ultimate  sub-standard  in  education. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  Chingford  Secondary  Schools  where 
the  practical  rooms  and  gymnasia  in  the  permanent  buildings  are  grossly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
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It  is  appreciated  that  during  the  bulge  in  school  population,  emergency  arrange- 
ments must  of  necessity  prevail  but  the  use  of  temporary  accommodation  originally 
constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  primary  education  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  should 
only  be  used  for  secondary  education  for  the  minimum  possible  period  So  far  as 
Secondary  education  is  concerned,  temporary  accommodation  is  being  used  to  a 
marked  extent  at  the  Chingford  County  Secondary  Schools.  So  far  as  Primary 
education  is  concerned,  a portion  of  the  Larkswood  Primary  School  is  of  temporary 
construction  which  was  erected  some  30  years  ago. 

The  continued  use  of  temporary  accommodation  decreases  to  a marked  and 
detrimental  extent  the  area  of  playgrounds  and  playing  fields  available  for  scholars. 

The  allocation  of  accommodation  for  Primary  School  education  in  the  Borough 
has  also  been  a defect  upon  which  the  Council  have  made  representations  to  the 
Divisional  Executive  from  time  to  time.  Primary  schools  are  provided  near  the 
north-west  and  south-west  boundaries  of  the  Borough  and  the  Council  have  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  erection  of  a new  school  in  a central  position  in  the  western 
area  of  the  Borough,  on  land  owned  by  the  Council,  to  remedy  long  journeys  by 
infants  and  juniors,  without  a direct  public  transport  service  to  either  of  the  estab- 
lished schools.  This  proposal  has  not  met  with  success,  but  the  Divisional  Executive 
Committee  have  resorted  to  the  erection  of  extensive  temporary  classrooms,  especially 
at  the  school  on  the  north-west  boundary,  to  meet  the  need  of  primary  education 
from  this  western  area  of  the  Borough. 

A further  defect  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Education  Service  in  Chingford  is 
the  lack  of  information  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  Divisional  Executive,  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  Educational  information 
service  within  the  Borough.  Ratepayers  naturally  turn  to  their  elected  Councillors 
and  the  Town  Hall  Staif  for  assistance  in  all  matters  of  Local  Government  admini- 
stration, and  are  naturally  aggrieved  when  they  cannot  use  this  avenue  of  approach 
on  the  Education  Service. 


Agricultural  Education. 

Through  its  Education  Committee,  the  Essex  County  Council  operates  an  Agri- 
cultural Institute  at  Writtle,  near  Chelmsford. 


No  defects  in  this  service  have  arisen  upon  which  the  Borough  Council  has  been 
required  to  make  representations. 


Youlii  Employment  Service. 

Arrangements  for  the  Youth  Employment  Service  in  the  Borough  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Essex  County  Council. 

The  Borough  is  served  by  the  Chingford  and  Waltham  Abbey  Youth  Employ- 
ment Committee,  and  a Bureau  is  open  at  Chingford,  and  a sub-office  is  provided 
mWaltham  Abbey.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Municipai 
Offices  for  accommodation  for  this  County  service. 

Chmgford  Borough  Council  has  made  no  representations  in  respect  of  any 
defects  in  this  service  to  the  Essex  County  Council.  The  only  possible  defect  in  the 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this  service  is  in  the  local  authority 
not  being  directly  represented  on  the  Managing  Committee. 

M 
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Analysis  of  Defects  in  Present  Arrangements  Due  to 
Defects  in  the  Organisation  of  Local  Government  in 
the  Area. 

1.  Area  of  Divisional  Executive  Committee. 

The  Forest  Division  of  Education  in  which  Chingford  is  situated  is  too  large 
for  efficient  local  government  control  of  the  Education  Service.  It  is  an  unwieldly 
type  of  unit,  having  regard  to  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  districts 
it  embraces  having  widely  differing  problems,  being  of  Metropolitan,  Urban  and  Rural 
nature,  and  the  development  of  the  Harlow  New  Town  has  meant  a concentration 
of  resources  of  the  Division  on  the  development  of  educational  facilities  in  this  area, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  districts. 

2.  Lack  of  Local  Information  Facilities. 

The  Education  Service  being  administered  through  a Divisional  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  administration  offices  being  situated  in  an  adjoining  authority’s 
area,  the  residents  of  Chingford  have  no  easy  access  to  information,  either  from 
their  elected  representatives  or  from  their  usual  source  of  information  at  the  Town 
HaU. 

3.  Lack  of  Knowledge  of  Local  Circumstances. 

Although  the  Borough  Council  appoint  three  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
Divisional  Executive  Committee,  whose  total  membership  is  28,  the  local  circum- 
stances attaching  to  the  administration  and  organisation  of  the  Education  Service 
in  Chingford  cannot  be  adequately  understood  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  many  decisions  result  in  representations  having  to  be  made 
by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  residents. 


Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-Houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  Borough  Council  own  Larkswood  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool  which  was 
opened  in  July  1936.  The  Pool  was  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  need  for  swimming 
facilities  in  the  Borough  and  adjoining  areas. 

The  Pool  is  situated  in  about  7 acres  of  rising  ground  and  is  cruciform  in  shape. 
The  depths  vary  from  a maximum  of  10  ft.  in  the  diving  area  to  2 ft.  in  the  area  pro- 
vided for  learners  and  children. 

Total  capacity  of  the  Pool  is  765,000  gaUs.  with  a water  area  of  2,700  sq.  yds. 

A large  sun-bathing  area  is  provided  and  a main  Cafe  fully  equipped  with  modern 
kitchen  appliances  is  situated  in  the  grounds.  The  administrative  block  in  addition 
to  the  usual  offices  contains  a small  shop  which  provides  light  snacks. 

The  Pool  is  opened  each  May  and  normally  closes  in  September. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  scheme  there  has  been  a total  charge  on  the  General 
Rate  of  £43,601  including  £37,613  for  loan  charges  and  £2,846  for  revenue  contri- 
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butions  towards  capital  expenditure.  The  average  seasonal  attendance  during  the 
last  5 years  is  127,072  including  12,197  schoolchildren  in  parties. 

No  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

Most  of  the  public  watercourses  in  the  Borough  have  been  culverted;  the  short 
lengths  which  remain  are  cleansed  and  maintained. 

Any  pollution  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  is  dealt  with. 

No  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

As  there  are  no  slums  in  the  area,  the  need  for  this  service  is  practically  non- 
existent. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 


As  there  is  little  industrial  development  in  Chingford,  the  drainage  of  trade 
premises  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  Council 
has,  in  collaboration  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  entered  into  agreements 
with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  trade  effluent  into  the  Council’s  foul  water  sewer  at 
the  Disposal  Works. 


Public  Conveniences. 


The  area  is  adequately  served  by  four  public  sanitary  conveniences. 

Three  conveniences  are  in  shopping  areas,  and  the  fourth  adjoins  the  Forest. 

One  free  water  closet  is  provided  in  each  section  of  all  public  conveniences. 

Washing  facilities,  utilizing  paper  towels,  are  offered  free  of  charge  at  one  con- 
venience, with  small  charge  for  use  of  cloth  towels.  Simple  washing  facilities,  con- 
sisting of  wash-hand  basins  with  water  over,  are  provided  free  of  charge  at  the  other 
conveniences. 

It  is  envisaged  that  an  additional  convenience  will  be  completed  during  the 
financial  year  1960/61. 

Public  sanitary  conveniences  are  also  provided  in  the  various  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces. 
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Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal, 


Refuse  Collection. 

An  efficient  and  regular  weekly  collection  of  house  and  trade  refuse  is  maintained 
in  connection  with  which  the  Council  own  and  operate  eight  modern  vehicles. 

Vehicles  are  maintained  efficiently  and  economically  under  contract  by  a &m 
of  motor  engineers  and  this  Contract  provides  for  the  servicing  of  each  vehicle  once 
per  fortnight.  The  life  of  refuse  collection  vehicles  is  accepted  as  10  years  and  re- 
newals are  provided  for  through  the  Repairs  and  Renewal  Fund  set  up  by  the  Council 
Contributions  to  the  Operating  Account  for  the  use  of  vehicles  on  an  hourly  basis 
facilitates  considerably  the  ability  to  purchase  new  vehicles  as  occasion  demands. 

The  unit  cost  per  ton  for  the  cohection  of  refuse  for  the  year  1955/56  was  27s  \d 
as  compared  with  the  average  figure  of  33s.  \d.  for  the  Non-County  Boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales.  ® 


Refuse  Disposal. 

Refuse  Disposal  is  carried  out  by  incineration  following  the  screening  out  of 
dust  and  ashes  and  the  extraction  of  salvage.  The  plant  was  erected  in  1930  and 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population,  extended  in  1935.  It  consists  of  two 
flat  grates  with  four  cells,  two  of  25  square  feet  area,  and  two  of  30  square  feet  to- 
gether  with  dust-mterceptor  of  the  water-trap  type.  An  electro-magnetic  separator 
has  been  provided  for  the  extraction  of  tins  and  a hopper  of  28  tons  capacity  for  the 
Storage  of  screenings  awaiting  removal. 

.1,  ^ plant,  there  is  a 20  ton  weighbridge  which  is  used  by 

the  pubhc  rad  other  bmldmgs  mclude  rag  store  rad  waste  paper  baling  house.  This 
latter  buildmg  contains  a Smith  continuous  Paper  Baler,  as  well  as  a power  press. 

•*  scr^nings  and  street  sweepings  are  removed  to  an  approved  tipping 

site  outside  the  Borough. 

The  net  cost  per  ton  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  for  the  year  1955/56  was  4j  8ii 
an“wa£  ^on-County  Boroughs  in 


ovpr  disposal  of  refuse  is  slightly  higher  than  the  average 

ora  the  whole  country,  it  compares  very  favourably  with  costs  of  adjoining  authoS 

Although  the  capacity  of  the  works  is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  needs,  the  Coun- 
cd  for  some  time  h^  had  under  consideration  their  reconstruction  or  modification 
to  meet  changing  circumstances. 


Salvage. 

disposal,  the  Corporation  has  since  1922  always 
^.atod  in  salvage  operaho^  rad,  in  fact,  the  low  cost  for  disposal  of  refuse  hL 
bren  due  largely  to  the  mcome  denved  from  this  source.  For  some  years,  the  average 

burn  rr  r during  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  the  crahh 

oution  to  the  General  Rate  Fund  has  amounted  to  over  £135,000. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  actual  income  for  the  years  1954/58' 


Year  ended  31.3.54 
Year  ended  31.3.55 
Year  ended  31.3.56 
Year  ended  31.3.57 
Year  ended  31.3.58 


£9,152 
£10,292 
£11,456 
£11,729 
£11,530  (est.) 


Quite  apart  from  the  monetary  value  of  salvage  recovered,  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  materials  have  been  returned  to  industry  for  re-processing,  thus  assisting  the 
national  economy.  During  the  five  years  ending  31st  March,  1958  the  waYhf  nf 
materials  salvaged  was  10,233  tons.  ’ 


The  Council  operates  a salvage  bonus  scheme  in  which  all  men  engaged  on  Refuse 
Collection  and  Disposal  participate. 


Trade  Refuse. 


M empowered  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  Council  the 

collection  of  trade  refuse  and  reasonable  charges  are  made. 

Normal  shop  refuse  is  collected  weekly,  a flat  rate  of  6d.  per  week  being  charged. 
Many  traders  have  taken  advantage  of  this  scheme. 

Butchers’  and  Greengrocers’  refuse  is  collected  twice-weekly  and  in  these  cases, 
charges  vary  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  refuse  collected. 

Cleansing  of  Cesspools. 

With  one  exception,  the  whole  of  the  district  is  on  the  water-carriage  system. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

The  consolidation  of  the  law  relating  to  sanitation  and  buildings  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936  has  proved  to  be  sound  and  no  considerable  ditflculties  have 
been  encountered. 

Byelaws  for  the  Regulation  of  Nuisances  were  adopted  by  the  Council  in  1950. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

^ Hie  sewerage  of  Chingford  conforms  to  tiiree  approximately  parallel  natural 
drainage  areas  running  from  north  to  south,  which  are  as  follows; 

The  High  Level  System  laid  from  1875  onwards  and  draining  an  area  of  880  acres 
includes  the  central  area  of  older  parts  of  the  district  in  the  north,  most  of  which  is 
drained  on  the  combined  system  and  the  more  modem  development  in  the  south, 
which  is  separately  drained. 

The  surface  water  from  the  separately  drained  areas  drahis  into  the  Ching  Brook. 

The  Western  System  drains  an  area  of  about  700  acres  on  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Lea  Valley,  consisting  predominantly  of  modem  domestic  development  with  industrial 
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buildmgs  in  the  extreme  south.  The  area  is  separately  drained,  the  surface  water 
draining  by  intermediate  outfalls  into  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  aqueduct  on 
the  west. 

An  area  of  about  90  acres  in  the  extreme  north  drains  to  a subsidiary  pumping 
station  built  in  1939  where  sewage  is  raised  by  automatic  pumps  to  the  main  trunk 
sewer,  which  was  constructed  about  1925. 

The  Eastern  System  drains  the  eastern  area  of  the  Borough  comprising  about  445 
acres  the  interceptor  being  located  along  the  eastern  boundary  and  constructed  in 
1934  to  drain  new  domestic  development  and  as  a relief  sewer  for  a small  area  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  central  high  level  area. 

The  area  is  separately  drained  and  the  surface  water  discharges  into  the  China 
Brook  adjacent  to  the  trunk  sewer. 

Sewer  Maintenance. 

Sewer  maintenance  and  cleansing  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  demands  and  the  infrequent  repairs  required  on  a similar  basis 
The  dredging  of  sewers  by  power  operated  winches  is  carried  out  in  those  areas 
where  minimum  flows  cause  silting. 

Arrangements  with  other  Authorities. 

Under  an  Agreement  of  1934  the  Eastern  Trunk  sewer  drains  an  area  of  281 
acres  in  the  Borough  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  and  an  area  of  165  acres  in  the 
Urban  District  of  Chigwell.  The  rateable  value  of  the  areas  is  £50,932. 

The  drainage  of  these  areas  into  Chingford  sewers  enabled  Wanstead  and  Wood- 
ford to  abandon  its  Western  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

The  pumping  station  on  the  Western  system  also  raises  sewage  which  drains 
into  the  head  of  the  subsidiary  system  from  an  area  of  5 -54  acres  of  Waltham  Holv 
Cross  Urban  District  Council. 


Nos.  41, 43, 45  and  47  Waterhall  Avenue,  Walthamstow,  drain  into  the  Chingford 
sewers.  The  total  rateable  value  of  these  premises  is  £149. 

Rodent  Control. 

The  Council  carry  out  maintenance  treatment  of  sewers  twice  yearly  in  accordance 
With  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  & Food.  These 
treatments  have  been  successful  in  reducing  the  rat  population  in  sewers  to  negligible 
proportions. 


Relief  Sewers. 


Short  relief  sewers  are  constructed  where  improved  standards  of  housing  have 
rendered  toe  existing  sewers  under  capacity  for  present-day  needs,  but  the  lengths 
involved  have  not  been  extensive. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

By  virtue  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act  1944,  Chingford  became  part 
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of  the  area  comprising  the  East  Middlesex  Sewerage  District.  In  this  resoect  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Chingford  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross  are  the  only  authorities  in 
Essex  mcluded  m the  Middlesex  Scheme  as  constituent  authorities. 


Sewage  Disposal  Works. 


The  Sewage  Disposal  Works  are  situated  in  the  south-west 
and  comprise  two  units  as  follows: 


corner  of  the  Borough 


High  Level  Works  treating  the  sewage  from  the  high  level  and  eastern  drainage  areas. 
Low  Level  Works  treating  the  sewage  from  the  western  drainage  area. 

Each  unit  comprises  detritus  tanks,  septic  tanks,  percolating  filters,  humus  tanks 
sludge  digestion  and  sludge  drying  beds.  ’ 

The  works  are  due  to  be  abandoned  after  1961  when  crude  sewage  wiU  drain 
from  a point  m the  present  works  by  gravitation  to  the  Deephams  Works  of  the  Fast 
Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Committee. 

As  a temporary  expedient  a limited  quantity  of  sewage  is  now  being  pumped  to 
Deephams  by  temporary  plant  installed  for  the  purpose. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  Lea  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  that 
when  the  gravity  sewer  to  Deephams  is  constructed,  the  excess  flow  over  240  gallons 
per  head  per  day  will  be  permitted  to  overflow  to  the  Ching  Brook,  provided  that  the 
first  300,000  gallons  are  retained  in  balancing  tanks. 

No  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Street  Cleansing. 

The  Council  provides  a comprehensive  system  of  street  cleansing. 

District  roads,  of  which  there  are  40-86  miles,  are  scheduled  for  cleansing  once 
per  week.  Classified  roads  (12*85  miles)  are  also  cleansed  on  behalf  of  the  Coimty 
Council,  the  rota  providing  for  weekly  cleansing,  with  the  exception  of  shopping  areas, 
which  receive  attention  four  times  weekly. 

One  trunk  road  (A.406 — 0*62  miles)  passes  through  the  area,  but  the  Local 
Authority  is  not  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  this  road. 

The  net  cost  per  street  mile  cleansed  (1955/56)  was  £114  as  compared  with  the 
average  figure  of  £169  for  the  Non-County  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales. 

Only  one  defect  has  been  observed  in  relation  to  Street  Cleansing,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  Trunk  Road  A.406.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  condition  of  this 
road  has  been  far  from  satisfactory,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Essex  County  Council, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  adequately  deal  with  the  cleansing 
of  such  a long  and  much-used  road  passing  through  more  than  one  County  District. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  cleansing  of  that  section  of  this  road  passing  through 
the  Borough  should  be  delegated  to  the  Local  Authority. 
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A defect  in  delegation  of  this  service  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  approval  to 
supplementary  expenditure  during  the  course  of  a year  due  to  rising  costs. 

Litter. 

Litter  receptacles  are  provided  in  all  main  shopping  areas  and  the  Local  Authority 
has  pursued  a progressive  campaign  by  the  use  of  posters  and  other  means  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  litter  produced. 

Byelaws  for  Good  Rule  and  Government,  adopted  in  1950,  provide  penalties 
for  the  deposit  of  litter  to  the  detriment  of  public  amenities. 

Gulley  Cleansing. 

The  cleansing  of  road  gullies  is  carried  out  by  Contract,  those  in  District  and 
Class  III  Roads  being  cleansed  twice  per  year,  and  those  in  Classes  I and  II  Roads 
four  times  per  year.  ’ 

The  number  of  gullies  in  District  Roads  is  2,577  and  in  County  Roads  725. 
The  Council  undertakes  the  cleansing  of  gullies  in  County  Roads  on  behalf  of  the 
Essex  County  Council. 

The  net  cost  per  1,000  street  gully  cleansings  is  £66  as  compared  with  the  average 
hgure  of  £78  for  the  Non-County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  (1955/56). 


Burial  Grounds. 


There  is  one  Cemetery  and  one  Burial  Ground  in  active  use  within  the  Borough. 

■D  ^ Cemetery  is  the  Chingford  Mount  Cemetery  in  the  ownership  of  the  Abney 
Bark  Cemetery  Co.  Ltd.  and  covers  an  area  of  50  acres.  It  was  opened  in  1838  and 
its  services  mclude  a Chapel.  There  is  no  restriction  on  internments  and  the  Cemetery 
IS  amongst  the  largest  in  North-East  London.  The  burials  in  1957  numbered  1,000. 

The  Burial  Ground  is  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Peter  & Paul  and  is  available 
tor  the  mtemment  of  parishioners  and  occupies  an  area  of  1 -2  acres. 


r ^ burial  ground  adjacent  to  the  Church 

ot  AU  Samts  at  Old  Church  Road  which  is  now  used  on  very  rare  occasions  and  then 
only  lor  internments  in  ancient  family  graves. 

^’^®“i^t°7ium  within  the  Borough  area,  but  this  service  is  available 
at  the  Tottenham  & Wood  Green  Joint  Board  Crematorium  at  Enfield,  approximately 
4 miles  outside  the  Borough.  Other  crematoria  are  at  Golders  Green,  London  NW 
and  at  Manor  Park,  Ilford. 


The  Borough  Council  has  no  control  other  than  statutory  for  public  health 
two  burial  grounds  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  burial  ground 
^ ^ relatively  small  one  and  consequently  the 

Oungf^  Mount  Cemetery  provides  the  main  burial  faciUties  for  the  Borough 
wea.  This  cemetery  is  largely  used  to  take  burials  from  all  districts  in  North-East 
Loudon,  and  as  the  land  available  for  burial  purposes  in  London  itself  becomes  flIlpH, 
the  nurnber  of  bunals  at  the  Chingford  Mount  Cemetery  wiU  tend  to  increase.  Al- 
though Its  size  at  present  is  sufficient  to  meet  Chingford’s  needs,  its  use  is  not  Umited 
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to  the  district,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assess  how  long  it  will  be  available  before  all  the 
grave  spaces  have  been  taken.  At  some  time  in  the  future  it  will  presumably  be 
necessary  for  additional  burial  grounds  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  North- 
East  London  districts. 

In  the  years  1948  and  1949,  the  Ministry  of  Health  became  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  land  planned  for  burial  purposes  in  the  Greater  London  area,  and  requested 
all  Local  Authorities  in  London,  to  consider  this  problem  with  a view  to  planning 
provision  then  being  made  to  meet  the  future  need.  The  Ministry  of  Health  made 
groupings  of  authorities  showing  estimated  future  needs  and  requested  authorities 
in  the  various  groups  to  co-operate  and  hold  meetings  with  a view  to  joint  action  being 
taken  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the  South-West  Essex  area,  the  District  Councils  of 
Chingford,  ChigweU,  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  were 
placed  in  a single  group,  and  the  Chingford  Borough  Council  was  asked  to  act  as 
convenor  of  meetings  of  representatives  of  these  Councils.  The  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  Borough  Council  intimated  that  it  had  sufficient  land  for  its  own  needs 
and  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  group,  but  the  other  Councils  actively  continued 
the  discussions.  As  a direct  result  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Essex  County 
Development  Plan  for  a burial  ground  for  the  grouped  authorities  at  Grange  Hill, 
Chigwell,  comprising  an  area  of  approximately  52  acres.  The  negotiations  at  these 
discussions  have  included  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a Joint  Burial  Board  and  a 
draft  constitution  has  been  prepared.  This  project  of  a burial  ground  at  Grange 
Hill,  Chigwell,  has  however,  been  delayed  by  the  financial  restrictions  placed  by  the 
Government  on  burial  grounds.  It  is  now  almost  certain  to  be  subject  to  review 
after  joint  consultations  with  the  Ministry  of  Housing  & Local  Government,  which 
resulted  in  a revised  grouping  of  authorities  and  which  affected  certain  of  the  authori- 
ties hitherto  included  in  the  group,  and  in  the  light  of  further  joint  reports  now  being 
completed  by  the  technical  officers  of  the  District  Councils  concerned  and  the  Area 
Planning  Officer  for  South-West  Essex.  At  the  Group  Meetings  referred  to  above, 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  providing  a Crematorium  in  the  Burial 
Ground  site  at  an  early  date  after  the  commencement  of  the  scheme. 

In  all  the  negotiations  conducted  since  1949,  the  Town  Clerk  and  his  staff  has 
acted  as  the  Secretariat  of  the  Group  Meetings. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

In  the  ten  years  before  1939  the  Chingford  Council  actively  pursued  a policy 
of  acquiring  land  for  parks,  open  spaces  and  playing  fields  and  these  acquisitions 
formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  Council’s  present  parks,  open  spaces  and  playing 
fields  were  established. 

The  total  area  of  land  at  present  owned  by,  or  leased  by,  the  Council  for  parks, 
open  spaces  or  playing  field  purposes  totals  205 '04  acres. 

Of  the  above  area,  23  -65  acres  are  at  present  being  used  as  a temporary  measure, 
for  allotment  and  other  emergency  purposes. 

Whilst  it  is  appreciated  that  the  area  of  open  space  per  1,000  of  population  in 
the  Borough  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  National  Playing  Fields  Asso- 
ciation it  is  considered  that  the  very  considerable  area  of  Epping  Forest  within  the 
Borough  is  an  amenity  which  might  be  said  to  amply  compensate  for  any  alleged 
deficiency  of  developed  park  area.  The  advent  of  war  stopped  schemes  for  develop- 
ment of  open  spaces  and  the  financial  restrictions  in  the  post-war  periods  have  tended 
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to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  Council  would  have  proceeded  with  prepared  develop- 
ment schemes.  A good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  however,  and  the  Council 
has  encouraged  and  materially  assisted  in  establishing  first  class  amateur  cricket 
and  rugby  football  in  the  Borough.  The  facilities  provided  to  meet  the  demand  of 
other  tennis,  cricket,  football,  hockey  and  bowls  clubs  have  proved  adequate  without 
being  ostentatious  and  the  hue  charges  are  moderate.  Children’s  play  facilities 
playground  equipment,  model  boating  pools  and  a model  railway  are  also  available 
in  the  parks, 


The  facilities  provided  in  the  Borough’s  thirteen  open  spaces  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table: 


Hockey. . 4 pitches 

Grass  mile  Running  Track  . . , . . . 2 

Association  Football  . . . . . . in  nitches 

Rugby  FootbaU  2 pitches 

Cricket  . . . , . . , . . . g tables 

Tennis  Hard  Courts  . . . . . . , . 20 

Netball  . . . . . . , . . . _ 2 courts 

Bowls  Rinks J2 

Min.  Golf  . . . . , . . . . . i course 

Rounders  1 pimh 

Model  Railway  1 

Model  Boating  Pond  . , . , , , , . 2 

Cricket  Practice  Nets  1 

Children’s  Playgrounds  with  various  equipment  . . 5 

Open  Air  Draughts  Board 1 


The  Council  spent  £94,002  on  acquisition  and  development  before  1939  and 
£36,030  since  1945. 


Development  projects  under  consideration  include  the  following: 

1.  Completion  of  Chingford  Hall  Park  Pavilion. 

2.  New  Pavilion  at  Larkswood  Playing  Fields. 

3.  Completion  of  Mansfield  Park  by  providing  additional  pitches,  tennis  courts 
parks  buildings  and  paths. 

4.  Completion  of  Lea  Valley  Playing  Fields  by  providing  a Pavilion  and  addi- 
tional pitches. 


Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  provision  of  a running  track  when  cu- 
cumstances  permit. 


A Nursery  comprising  several  greenhouses  is  maintained  at  Pimp  HaU  within 
the  Borough,  and  floral  decorations  for  local  and  private  authority  functions  and  for 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  Parks  are  supplied  from  this  nursery. 

To  facilitate  administration  the  Council  has  made  and  adopted  byelaws  in 
respect  of  the  larger  park  areas. 


No  administration  defects  have  been  encountered. 
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Allotments. 

Insofar  as  allotment  plots  might  be  considered  a contribution  to  environmental 
health  this  authority  has  provided  approximately  58  acres— 22  acres  of  statutory 
allotment  land  and  36  acres  of  ‘temporary’  land— on  seventeen  separate  sites  The 
interests  of  plot-holders  on  each  site  are  safeguarded  through  the  medium  of  a voluntary 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  site.  This  Committee  is  in  turn 
represented  on  the  statutory  Allotments  Committee  of  the  Council  which  meets 
bi-monthly.  The  Council  has  always  allocated  the  maximum  possible  area  for  tem- 
porary and  permanent  allotments  and  considerable  encouragement  is  given  to  plot- 
holders  by  the  promotion  of  an  annual  competition. 

The  maximuin  secimity  of  tenure  on  temporary  allotment  sites  is  given  whenever 
possible.  Whilst  it  is  inevitable  that  one  site  would  be  more  popular  than  others, 
it  would  appear  that  overall  the  number  of  allotments  provided  in  the  Borough  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand  at  the  present  time.  Permanent  and  temporary  allot- 
ments in  the  Borough  cover  an  area  of  57-60  acres. 

No  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  Council  has  used  powers  provided  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Re- 
creation Act  1937  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  playing  field  purposes  and  the  making 
of  grants  to  a community  association  in  the  Borough. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

The  River  Ching  passes  through  the  district,  and  is  a tributary  of  the  River  Lea. 
It  marks  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Borough,  proceeds  through  the  Borough 
of  Walthamstow  and  then,  for  a short  distance,  returns  to  pass  through  land  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Borough  of  Chingford.  The  river  is  free  from  trade  wastes 
but  occasionally  action  is  taken  in  respect  of  pollution  arising  from  incorrectly  con- 
nected  house  drains. 

The  controlled  effluent  from  the  Chingford  Sewage  Disposal  Works  discharges 
into  the  Ching,  the  condition  of  this  being  such  as  satisfies  the  Lea  Conservancy 
Board. 


Port  Health  Functions. 

This  is  not  applicable. 


Housing 

(a)  (i)  Provision  of  Houses. 

The  Borough  Council  has  widely  used  its  housing  powers  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  provision  of  houses  since  1920;  the  table  set  out  at  the  end  of  this  report 
summarises  all  houses  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Council  up  to  March  31st, 
1958. 
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About  1951  the  Council  were  advised  that  very  few  suitable  sites  for  Housing 
Estates  remained  within  the  Borough  and  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  the  Council  decided  to  build  266  houses  at  the  Tower  and  Beaconfield 
Estates  within  the  Urban  District  of  Epping. 

The  Housing  Programme  has  been  carried  out  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  and  of  its  predecessors.  The  Ministry’s 
Officers  have  been  most  helpful  and  no  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered 


(11)  Programme  of  Building. 

In  1921  the  Urban  District  Council  erected  some  140  houses  in  the  district  under 
the  1919  Act,  and  in  1930  and  1932  erected  some  60  houses  under  a Tenant  Purchase 
Scheme.  In  1935  the  Council  erected  62  houses  under  the  Housing  Act,  1935  to 
accommodate  families  that  were  living  in  over-crowded  conditions  in  other  parts  of 
the  district. 

During  the  war  period  and  immediately  after  the  war  the  Coimcil  requisitioned 
some  350  properties  in  the  Borough  for  the  purpose  of  housing  families  rendered 
homeless  by  enemy  action,  and  for  families  who  were  in  need  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion immediately  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Council  have  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  Central 
Government  in  derequisitioning  the  properties  which  had  been  requisitioned  during 
the  war  and  immediately  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  in  December, 
1957.  the  last  of  the  houses  under  requisition  were  released  to  the  owners  concerned! 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  Council  pursued  an  active  policy  of  erecting 
housing  accommodation  and  in  1945  and  1946,  120  temporary  bungalows  were 
erected  in  the  Borough. 

From  1946  up  to  date  the  Council  has  erected  1,290  permanent  houses  and  flats, 
266  of  which  have  been  erected  in  the  Epping  Urban  District  area  to  house  families 
from  the  Borough.  A further  132  axe  in  the  course  of  erection  within  the  Borough, 

At  the  present  time  two  out  of  three  temporary  bungalow  sites  are  being  re- 
developed as  permanent  houses  which  wiU  be  for  sale  or  letting.  The  Council  has 
also  provided,  during  the  post-war  period  23  shops  and  67  garages  and  has  77  garages 
under  construction  or  proposed. 


(iii)  Management  and  Control. 

In  1947,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  housing  programme  the  Council  set 
up  a sepmate  Housmg  Department  to  deal  with  appHcations  for  housing  accommo- 
datmn,  the  allocation  of  housmg  accommodation  and  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
aU  puncil-owned  dwellings,  including  the  management  aud  control  of  housmg  sites 
m the  Borough  and  subsequently  the  two  estates  which  have  been  erected  in  the  Epping 
Urban  District  Council’s  area. 

Repaus  and  exterior  and  interior  decorations  of  all  Council-owned  buildings 
are  earned  out  by  the  department’s  own  direct  labour  force. 

The  Council  have  maintained  a housing  waiting  list  from  which  housing  accom- 
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modation  becoming  available  in  the  Borough  and  in  the  Epping  Urban  area  has  been 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  Councils  housing  points  scheme 

The  Council  have  co-operated  with  other  Local  Authorities  with  regard  to 
the  exchange  of  housing  accommodation  between  tenants  and  also  between  the  Council 
and  private  Landlords. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  Council  decided  to  offer  their  existing  houses  for  sale 
to  the  sitting  tenants,  and  up  to  date  approximately  100  tenants  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  houses  which  they  occupy. 


L.CC.  Housing  Estate. 

In  1935  the  London  County  Council  acquired  by  compulsory  powers  approxi- 
mately  200  acres  of  land  for  housing  at  Friday  Hill,  development  of  which  was  com- 
menced before  1939.  The  estate  was  completed  during  the  post-war  period,  and  now 
comprises  1,583  dwellings.  All  the  families  accommodated  at  Friday  Hill  estate 
have  come  from  the  inner  London  area.  The  London  County  Council  will  not 
accept  responsibility  for  the  rehousing  of  sons  and  daughters  of  their  tenants  and  as 
a consequence,  the  Borough  Council  are  required  to  provide  accommodation  in 
these  cases. 


New  Housing  Units  Completed  to  31st  March,  1958. 


(a)  Pre-1939  

262* 

Capital  Costs 
£224,660 

(b)  Post  1945 

(1)  Temporary  Bungalows 

120** 

£7,010 

(2)  Permanent  Houses  and  Flats 

(i)  in  Borough  of  Chingford 

(ii) in  Epping  U.D.C 

1,024 

266 

1,290 

£1,950,127 

£411,541 

Total  to  31st  March,  1958 

1,672 

£2,593,338 

* Includes  2 houses  demolished  due  to  subsidence  and  11  houses  demolished 
by  enemy  action. 

**  Includes  80  temporary  bungalows  which  have  been  demolished. 


Slum  Clearance. 

There  are  no  slums  in  the  Borough.  The  1955/56  Slum  Clearance  programme 
dealt  with  only  15  individually  unfit  houses,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  de- 
molished and  the  occupants  rehoused  by  the  Borough  Council. 


Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899/1923. 

Housing  Act,  1949,  section  4. 

The  Council  adopted  the  scheme  for  making  loans  to  house  purchasers  in  1931. 
Up  to  1939  580  loans  amounting  to  £330,766  were  made  and  since  1945  570 
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have  been  granted  amounting  to  £1,012,940.  About  520  loans  have  stiU  to  be  renaid 
the  amount  outstanding  being  approximately  £775,000.  ^ ’ 

The  large  majority  of  loans  were  made  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acauisitinn 
Acts  1899/1923  but  about  23  loans  were  made  under  section  4 of  the  Housing  Act 
1949,  in  those  cases  when  further  advances  were  made  for  improvements  alterations 
or  repairs  which  could  not  be  made  under  the  S.D.A.A. 

The  Council  exercised  its  powers  under  both  Acts,  as  appropriate  but  consider 
that  in  future  legislation  it  would  be  better  if  the  house  purchase  scheme  operated 
by  local  authorities  was  brought  within  one  consoUdating  Act  in  the  interests  of 
efficient  administration  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  overlapping. 


Housing  Acts,  1949/19S7. 

Improvement  Grants. 

The  CouncU  has  made  grants  for  the  improvement  of  sub-standard  properties 
or  conversion.  All  applications  are  treated  on  merit. 


Sale  of  Council  Houses.  Housing  Act,  1936  (sec.  79  (1)  (d),  and  Housing  Act  1957 
(sec.  104).  ’ 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Council  to  encourage  house  ownership. 

Up  to  1939  the  Council  had  erected  262  houses,  of  which  62  had  been  sold  either 
to  sitting  tenants  or  applicants  for  housing  accommodation. 

When  the  authority  to  sell  houses  was  revived  in  1952,  the  Council  immediately 
offered  for  sale  to  sitting  tenants  and  applicants  36  houses  on  two  small  estates  in 
the  Borou^,  and  30  houses  forming  part  of  a larger  estate  together  with  28  houses 
within  the  Eppmg  Urban  District  all  of  which  were  then  in  course  of  construction. 
Jn  1956  all  tenants  were  given  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  house  in  which  they 
were  living.  ^ 

■ houses  have  been  sold  excluding  those  sold  before  1939-  142 

temg  within  the  Borough  and  43  within  the  Epping  Urban  District.  A further  28 
houses  on  Mother  estate  under  construction  are  shortly  to  be  sold  to  people  in  housing 
need  as  well  as  tenants. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Council  was  one  of  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  few,  to  operate 
an  attractive  tenant-purchase  scheme  which  has  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 


Assistance  to  Other  Bodies. 


, obtained  loan  sanction  for  £600,  being  the  amount  of 

Legion  for  the  erection 

of  12  houses  m the  Borough. 


Begidation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

The  following  table  shows  details  of  the  work  which  has  been  carried  out  during 
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Building  plans  submitted  to  Council  for 
Byelaw  approval 

Renewal  of  Licences  on  Temporary 
Buildings 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

452 

532 

409 

423 

118 

47 

125 

255 

The  Building  Byelaws  are  satisfactory,  but  it  is  found  that  due  to  their  complexity 
and  the  large  number  of  references  to  British  Standards  and  Codes  of  Practice,  many 
Builders  frequently  ask  for  explanations  and  interpretations. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

In  the  case  of  Chingford,  the  Essex  County  Council  is  the  Local  Health  Authority. 
The  County  administers  the  Act  through  Health  Area  Sub-Committees. 

Local  Clinics  and  Treatment  Centres  are  five  in  number,  two  of  which  are  buildings 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose;  church  halL  are  utilised  for  holding  clinics 
in  the  other  three  cases. 

Clinic  and  treatment  sessions  are  held  weekly,  in  some  cases  twice  weekly,  a 
Health  Visitor  being  always  in  attendance.  A Medical  OlBcer  attends  weekly  in 
most  cases,  otherwise  fortnightly. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  these  Clinic  Centres  are  attended,  the 
number  of  persons  attending  (in  1956)  for  advice  and/or  treatment  was  13,121. 

Complementary  to  attendance  at  fixed  clinics  and  other  centres  the  Health 
Visitors  undertake  a vast  amount  of  home  visiting,  the  number  of  visits  in  1956 
being  7,556. 

Similarly,  Home  Nurses  made  17,369  visits  in  the  same  year,  and  Midwives 
attended  124  cases. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  good  liaison  between  the  Local  Health  Authority 
and  Chingford  Council  in  regard  to  the  personal  health  services  under  the  control 
of  the  former,  which  have  been  outlined.  This  liaison  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
arrangement,  which  is  common  to  all  County  District  Councils,  by  which  the  Medical 
OfBcer  of  Health  of  a County  District  also  acts  as  an  Assistant  County  Medical 
Officer,  in  his  own  area,  for  a certain  proportion  of  his  time. 

Under  present  arrangements,  however,  any  points  of  administration  and  the 
day-to-day  problems  that  arise  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Local  Health  Authority 
which,  in  the  case  of  Chingford,  is  the  Forest  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  which 
operates  from  without  the  Chingford  Council  boundary,  viz.  in  the  area  of  the  Wan- 
stead  and  Woodford  Council.  It  would  clearly  be  an  advantage  for  the  Chingford 
Council  to  administer  these  services  locally  through  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
so  that  they  would  have  an  essentially  local  character,  which  is  the  basis  of  true  local 
government. 
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The  Ambulance  Service  (Section  27)  is  administered  on  a County  or  Regional 
basis  through  the  Essex  County  Council  at  Chelmsford. 

Domestic  Help  (Section  29):  There  are  at  the  present  time  55  Home  Helps 
employed  by  the  Local  Health  Authority,  who  actually  live  within  the  Chingford 
boundary.  This  number  is  inadequate  to  meet  all  local  demands  which  are  made 
on  the  service.  In  addition  to  working  in  Chingford,  these  Home  Helps  can  be 
required  to  work  in  adjoining  Local  Authority  Districts,  if  within  easy  reach  of  their 
homes,  such  as  Wanstead  and  Woodford  and  Waltham  Abbey.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  were  they  to  be  recruited  locally  and  under  Chingford  Council  supervision 


Mental  Health  Services. 

The  Mental  Health  Services,  administered  by  the  County  Council,  are  carried 
out  direct  from  Chelmsford  and  have  not  been  delegated  to  Health  Area  Sub- 
Committees. 

The  problem  of  mental  health  and  welfare  is  a very  vast  one  and  the  demand 
for  welfare  services  is  likely  to  grow  rather  than  to  diminish. 

The  accommodation  for  institutional  care  and  in  Occupation  Centres  is  inade- 
quate for  present  needs,  more  especially  the  former  for  which  there  is  a long  waiting 
time  before  admission. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

The  present  Part  UI  accommodation  provided  by  the  Essex  County  Council 
IS  very  inadequate  to  meet  demands  and  there  are  now  long  waiting  lists  of  persons 
for  admission,  the  average  waiting  time  being  nine  months. 

It  is  felt  that  the  local  CouncU  has  a much  fuller  picture  of  the  need  for  accom- 
modation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  than  has  a remote  body  like  the  County  Councfl, 
and  should  be  empowered  to  provide  such  accommodation  within  or  without  its 
own  district. 

The  Chingford  Council  has  had  to  act  under  Section  50  on  few  occasions;  the 
administration  of  this  Section  and  Section  47  causes  no  difScuIties. 

The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

The  Act  is  of  only  indirect  concern  to  the  Chingford  Council,  in  that  it  must 
employ  a mimmum  of  3 per  cent,  of  registered  disabled  persons  on  its  staff.  There 
have  bren  no  administrative  difficulties.  Liaison  is  maintained  with  the  local  office 
of  the  Mimstry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  when  the  occasion  demands. 


Care  of  Children. 


So  far  as  this  authority  is  concerned,  liaison  with  the  County  Council  as  Local 
Health  and  Education  Authority  is  made  easier  by  reason  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
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Health  also  acting  as  Assistant  County  Medical  Officer  to  the  latter  by  which  daily 
contact  is  made  with  the  County  staff  of  Health  Visitors  and  others  detailed  to  carry 
out  health  duties  under  the  Acts  enumerated  above.  ^ 


There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  the  duties  at  present  being 
undertaken  by  County  Health  staffs  in  so  far  as  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
1946,  The  P.H.  Act,  1936,  The  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act  1933  and  the 
Nursery  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948,  should  not  be  imrlern<v>.n  by  similar 
staffs  acting  under  the  Chingford  Council  through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
This  would  provide  a service  essentially  local  in  character. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Act,  there  has  been  no  registration  of  either  premises 
or  persons  in  Chingford.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  Day  Nursery  in  Chingford 
continues  to  function,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  premises  or  persons 
registered  under  the  Act.  Were  the  Day  Nursery  to  close,  and  this  is  not  foreseen 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  premises  and  persons  applying 
for  registration  would  be  very  few,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three,  if  any  at 
all.  The  administration  of  the  Act  would,  therefore,  present  no  difficulty  and  could 
quite  easUy  be  undertaken  by  the  Chingford  Council  instead  of  the  Local  Health 
Authority. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1936  (Part  V)  requires  the  notification  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  County  Districts,  of  certain  specified  infectious  diseases.  Similarly 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955  (Section  26)  requires  notification  to  be  made  in  cases 
of  food  poisoning  or  suspected  food  poisoning. 

These  notifications  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  made  by  the  medical 
practitioner  attending  the  case;  in  some  instances,  particularly  where  the  persons 
concerned  are  school  children,  the  information  first  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  Local 
Authority  through  the  Head  Teacher  of  the  school. 

On  receipt  of  a notification  of  infectious  disease  or  food  poisoning,  the  County 
District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  required,  under  a provision  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  to  forward  a copy  of  such  notification  to  the  Local  Health 
Authority  of  the  area  of  which  his  district  forms  a part. 

The  arrangements  for  notification  of  infectious  disease  by  general  practitioners 
and  Head  Teachers  of  schools  are  satisfactory  and  work  very  smoothly:  there  is 
very  good  liaison  maintained  between  the  County  District  Medical  Officer  and  the 
Doctors  in  his  district,  likewise  with  the  Head  Teachers. 

It  is  felt  that  the  obligation  to  forward  copies  of  all  notifications  of  infectious 
diseases  and  food  poisoning  to  the  Local  Health  Authority  is  unnecessary  and  is  an 
encroachment  by  the  latter  on  County  District  affairs,  more  particularly  as  the  County 
District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  solely  responsible  for  the  control  of  infectious 
disease  and  food  poisoning  in  his  own  district. 

In  any  case.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  maintain  excellent  relations  with  their 
colleagues  in  adjoining  districts  and  exchange  information  in  regard  to  infectious 
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illness  where  such  is  thought  to  be  desirable.  It  is  considered  that  this  mutual  arrange- 
ment should  suffice,  without  the  statutory  obligation  to  notify  the  Local  Health 
Authority. 


Health  Education. 

This  is  a function  of  both  Local  Health  Authorities  and  County  District  Councils 
Health  Education  is  provided  by  means  of: 

a.  Leaflets. 

b.  Posters. 

c.  Film  shows. 

d.  Talks  to  selected  groups,  such  as  school  children,  women’s  organisations 

etc,  ’ 

No  difficulties  have  arisen  as  between  the  Local  Health  Authority  and  Chingford 
Council  in  this  matter;  there  is  good  liaison  between  them  to  avoid  overlapping  of 
material  and  duplication  of  function. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

As  early  as  March,  1933,  the  Minister  approved  a Town  Planning  Scheme  for 
Chingford,  and  this,  together  with  a varying  scheme  was  in  force  until  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1945,  when  the  Minister,  in  pursuance  of  his  powers  under  the  1944  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  suspended  the  whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  Chingford  Town 
Planning  Scheme.  From  that  date  until  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  Chingford  was  subject  to  interim  development 
control.  Before  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  negotiations  took  place  be- 
tween the  Essex  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils,  culminating  in  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  Council  delegated  certain  of  their  planning  functions  to  District 
Councils.  Chingford  has  been  operating  this  agreement  successfully  since  1950  and 
very  amicable  relations  have  always  existed  between  the  Borough  Council,  the  Area 
Planning  Office  and  the  several  officers  concerned. 

Recently,  however,  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Essex  County  Council 
to  the  effect  that  now  that  the  County  Development  Plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Minister,  the  Delegation  Agreement  should  be  revised  and  extend  to  the  Borough 
a very  much  wider  degree  of  delegation. 

The  Town  Map  and  Programme  Map  as  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  for  approval  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Borough 
Council  s suggestions.  All  amendments  to  these  maps,  other  than  those  made  by 
the  Minister,  have  been  approved  by  the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

Planning  Appeals  have  been  conducted  by  the  Borough  Council  and  on  occasions 
evidence  has  been  provided  by  the  County  Council. 

As  there  was  an  operative  planning  scheme  in  the  Borough  before  1945,  no  great 
benefit  has  been  derived  by  the  Borough  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  for  the  general  pattern  of  the  recently  approved  Town  Map  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  operative  scheme. 
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It  IS  considered  that  planning  is  a subject  which  lends  itself  to  delegation  It  is 
fairly  obvious  that  it  is  much  better  for  planning  to  be  done  over  a large  area  'rather 
than  by  individual  authorities,  each  covering  a small  part  of  the  whole,  particularly 
as  some  of  the  small  rural  areas  do  not  have  the  necessary  qualified  staff  If  there 
were  no  co-ordinating  authority  there  would  be  complete  chaos,  towns  would  spread 
and  sprawl  across  the  land,  according  to  the  intention  of  each  individual  authority 
industry  might  become  mixed  with  residential  property  on  the  fringes  of  the  authority’^ 
area.  No  two  authorities  would  have  the  same  ideas  on  planning  and  what  would 
be  allowed  in  one  area  could  quite  easily  be  prohibited  by  the  adjoining  authority 
which  would  cause  confusion  amongst  the  pubUc.  However,  once  the  general  pW 
has  been  set  it  is  thought  that  complete  delegation  could  then  be  given  to  all  authorities. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  having  one  central  authority  for  a large  number  of 
smaller  areas  necessitates  a duplication  of  work,  which  in  turn  causes  the  employment 
of  more  staff.  Also,  large  areas  do,  to  a great  extent  cut  out  the  local  interest,  as 
officers  and  councillors  of  a large  authority  cannot  possibly  have  the  local  knowledge 
of  the  smaller  units. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 

As  the  Borough  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  fuUy  developed,  the  Council  agreed 
with  the  Essex  County  Council  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  the  survey  provisions  in 
Part  IV  of  the  Act  should  apply  (Epping  Forest  being  excluded  from  specified  pro- 
visions). 

There  are,  however,  two  footpaths  which  are  included  in  the  Statement  of  the 
Rights  of  Survey. 

There  is  no  land  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  which  is 
designated  as  a National  Park  or  Nature  Reserve. 

The  Act  has,  therefore,  not  affected  Chingford  to  any  marked  extent,  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  provisions  of  Part  IV,  Section  43. 

The  acreage  of  Epping  Forest  within  the  area  of  the  Borough  is  445  acres. 


Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  mileage  of  the  various  classes  of  roads  within  the  Borough  is  as  follows: 


Traffic 


Trunk  Roads 
Class  I Roads 


Miles 

0-62 


8-20 
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On  April  1st,  1932,  the  Chingford  Urban  District  Council  became  a claunin» 
Authority  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  County  Roads;  prior  to  that  date 
Classified  Roads  were  maintained  under  a Delegation  Agreement  with  the  Essex 
County  Council. 

An  extensive  programme  of  improvement  and  of  the  reconstruction  of  County 
Roads  and  Bridges  commenced  in  1926.  ^ 

Trunk  Roads. 

0-62  miles  of  the  Trunk  Road  A.406  (North  Circular  Road)  are  situated  within 
the  Borough  and  this  road  is  directly  maintained  by  the  Essex  County  Council,  with 
the  exception  of  snow  clearing  and  gritting  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough 
Council. 

This  arrangement  in  respect  of  snow  clearing  and  gritting  was  made  in  order  to 
promote  efficiency,  and  the  Borough  Council  are  directly  reimbursed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  for  this  service. 


With  three  different  authorities  exercising  varying  powers  of  control,  i.e.  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  the  Essex  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council,  there  is 
inevitably  a delay  in  obtaining  approvals  of  schemes,  and  on  occasions  difficulties 
arise  due  to  differences  between  the  three  Authorities. 

No  other  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Street  Lighting. 

The  street  lighting  of  the  Borough  is  as  follows: 

Trunk  Roads^  Class  1 and  Class  II  Roads. 

Class  A standard  lighting,  consisting  of  140  watt  sodium  lamps  in  enclosed 
lanterns  mounted  on  25  ft.  steel  columns  with  6 ft.  outreach  brackets,  has  been  pro- 
vided. Steel  columns  are  used  as  they  harmonise  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Borough. 

The  installation  of  Class  A lighting  on  these  roads  has  been  completed  and  10 ’55 
miles  of  this  lighting  are  in  service. 

Class  III  Roads  and  Principal  District  Roads. 

Class  B standard  lighting  consisting  of  60  and  45  watt  sodium  lamps  in  refractor 
lanterns  on  15  ft.  concrete  columns  has  been  installed  on  about  3-^-  miles  of  these 
roads,  and  the  programme  is  almost  completed. 


Class  II  Roads 
Class  III  Roads 
District  Roads 


. . . . ‘tu'oo 

Total  . . 54-33 


2-35 

2-30 

40-86 


Defect. 
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District  Roads. 

District  Roads  are  lighted  by  two-light  ‘Bijou’  gas  lamps,  on  cast  iron  columns 
which  are  being  replaced  on  a programme  basis  by  100  watt  metal  filament  Zn- 
in  refractor  lanterns  on  15  ft.  concrete  columns,  in  accordal^SwTcia^sTJJlS^ 

If  the  progi-amme  as  at  present  envisaged  by  the  Council  is  maintained  it  tvill 
be  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1961. 

Lighting  Hours. 

AH  sodium  ligh^g  is  in  all-night  lighting  together  with  some  of  the  metal  filament 
installarions  whilst  District  Roads  are  generally  lighted  from  half-hour  after  s^set 

w cwlr  foresight  as  to  the  future  needs  of  the  District,  the  former 

North  Metropolitan  Power  Company,  with  the  close  co-operation  of  the  Borough 
Council,  laid  five-core  cables  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  District-  these 
enable  the  street  hghting  to  be  controlled  in  sub-station  areas,  thus  avoiding  the  e\- 
pense  and  technical  disadvantages  of  time-switches  on  individual  lamps. 

Maintenance. 

"^^e  maintenance  of  lamps,  including  painting  of  columns,  cleaning  lanterns 
and  the  replacement  of  lamps  is  undertaken  by  the  Eastern  Electricity  Board  under 
an  Agi-eement  with  the  Borough  Council. 

No  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

When  new  streets  are  proposed,  suggestions  for  street  naming  are  usually  made 
by  Ae  Developer,  which  are  normahy  accepted  by  the  appropriate  Committee  of 
the  CouncU— particularly  if  these  have  local  associations.  In  other  cases  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  Council  to  adopt  a suitable  street  name. 

The  proposed  houses  in  new  streets  are  numbered  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
houses  and  the  street  name  plates  and  house  numbers  are  provided  by  the  Developing 


Similar  arrangements  apply  to  Local  Authority  development. 


Parking  Places. 

Chingford  comes  within  the  London  Traffic  Area,  and  the  Borough  Council 
have  provided  nine  parking  places  on  pubUc  highways  witliin  the  Borough.  These 
parking  places  are  controlled  by  the  London  Traffic  (Parking  Places)  Consolidation 
Regulations,  1957.  Although  not  coming  strictly  under  this  heading,  it  is  thought 
mat  reference  to  “No  Waiting”  Regulations  is  applicable.  Chingford  is  in  the 
Outer  London  Area  and  is  affected  by  the  new  Regulations  which  are  about  to  be 
made.  Station  Road,  Chingford,  is  one  of  15  streets  which  are  being  used  as  an 
experiment  for  a new  type  of  restriction  which  will  allow  for  “No  Waiting”  to  apply 
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only  during  the  morning  and  evening  peak  periods. 

The  Borou^  Council  have  collaborated  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
Metropolitan  PoKce  on  these  parking  places  and  they  are  constantly  under  review. 

The  Borou^  Council  at  the  present  time  are  negotiating  for  the  provision  of 
additional  car  parks  on  private  land. 

No  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Road  Safety. 

Since  1946,  when  the  first  local  safety  organisation  was  formed,  Chingford  has 
carried  out  a persistent  and  continuous  road  safety  propaganda  campaign,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  child  accident  prevention. 

The  Council  has  appointed  a Road  Safety  Committee  comprising  five  members 
of  the  Council  and  representatives  of  local  organisations  in  the  Borough,  together 
with  the  Police  and  R.O.S.P.A.  The  Press  is  admitted  to  meetings  of  the  Committee. 
This  Committee  is  a sub-committee  of  the  Council’s  Highways  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  a full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser. 

The  arrowhead  of  the  Council’s  campaign  is  the  film  show,  and  this  has  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  immense  good-will  from  the  many  Clubs  and  Associations 
in  the  Borough,  In  conjunction  with  film  shows,  the  Organiser  usually  gives  a brief 
talk  on  a carefully  chosen  aspect  of  road  safety  propaganda,  and  by  this  personal 
contact,  has  done  much  to  break  down  the  antipathy  which  is  so  often  experienced 
in  campaigns  of  this  nature. 

An  extensive  programme  of  child  cyclist  instruction  and  testing  is  carried  out, 
throughout  the  year,  by  the  Organiser  in  conjunction  with  the  Police,  and  the  Council 
has  purchased  a model  road  and  ancillary  equipment. 

Chingford  has  been  one  of  the  very  few  Boroughs  in  the  country  to  have  reduced 
its  accident  rate,  in  1953  and  again  in  1954.  This  the  Council  feels  sure,  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  its  policy  of  sustained  effort  throughout  the  whole  year,  rather 
than  periodic  short-lived  concentrated  drives. 

The  Minister  has  indicated  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  for  road  safety 
propaganda  v/ithin  the  Borough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  campaign  could 
better  be  administered.  The  only  administrative  defect  which  has  been  encountered 
has  been  the  delay  in  obtaining  Ministry  approval  to  Estimates. 


Bus  Shelters. 

Originally  ten  bus  shelters  in  the  Borough  were  provided  as  required,  by  the 
London  Transport  Executive;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  no  further  supplies 
are  available  from  this  source  and  the  Borough  Council  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a Commercial  firm  who  have,  to  date,  provided  three  additional  bus  shelters. 
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Private  Street  Works. 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  was  adopted  in  1895,  and  since  1928  the 
Borou^  Conned  and  ite  predecessors  have  made  up  42  private  streets  uX  the  Act 
and  Estate  Developers  have  made  up  110  streets  to  the  Council’s  specification  All 

hLtt“fSrgr  “ repaUle  by  thet!! 

Only  seven  minor  streets  are  unmade  and  of  these,  three  adjoin  Forest  land. 

The  objections  received  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act  have  not  been  un- 
usually numerous  and  no  administrative  defects  have  been  experienced  in  co^^Z 
with  either  method  of  making  up  private  streets.  connection 

It  is  mteresting  to  note  however,  that  the  Council  has  had  two  anneals  under 
section  268  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  one  of  which  was  successful.  This  would 
appeal-  to  be  a defect  m the  1892  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  have  been  enforced  in  connection 
development  and  m a number  of  cases  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
W1&  the  developers  under  the  provisions  of  section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act 

lo/j.  ’ 

1951  but  these  have  been 

rectified  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1957. 


BOROUGH  OF  DAGENHAM 


General  description  of  Area  including  Statistics  of  Population, 
Rateable  Value,  Product  of  a Penny  Rate  and  Rate  Per  Head  of 
Population 


General  History. 

The  area  which  is  now  known  as  the  Borough  of  Dagenham,  prior  to  1926 
comprised  the  districts  of  Chadwell  Heath,  Becontree  and  Dagenham  which  had 
been  combined  for  ten  centuries  in  the  ancient  Parish  of  Dagenham.  The  area  was 
instituted  as  a Civil  Parish  in  1894  then  in  the  Rural  District  of  Romford,  and  on 
the  1st  April,  1926,  the  Parish  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  its  population  was  con- 
stituted an  Urban  District. 

On  10th  September,  1938,  the  town  was  granted  a Royal  Charter  incorporating 
Dagenham  as  a Municipal  Borough. 


Growth  of  Population. 

The  increase  in  the  population  in  the  area  was  remarkable,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  facts.  From  a population  of  4,324  in  1891  and  9,127  in  1921  it  soared  to 
89,362  in  1931.  This  figure  grew  to  114,588  in  1951  and  the  Registrar  General’s 
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estimate  for  mid-June,  1957,  was  114,400. 


Area,  Boundaries  and  Characteristics. 

The  Borough  has  an  area  of  6,728  acres,  and  from  the  north  (Hainault  Forest) 
to  the  south  (the  Thames)  is  7 miles  long.  At  its  greatest  it  is  4 miles  wide  and  in 
places  a little  over  one-third  of  a mile.  Whilst  the  shape  of  the  Borough  on  the  map 
is  peculiar  this  feature  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  main  road  system 
radiating  in  aU  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  Borough  and  the  fact  that  the  land 
beyond  this  nan'ow  “waistline”  is  a green  belt  area. 

The  Borough  of  Dagenham  is  bordered  by  the  Urban  District  of  Chigwell  in 
the  north,  the  Borough  of  Romford  and  the  Urban  District  of  Hornchurch  to  the 
east  and  the  Boroughs  of  Barking  and  Ilford  to  the  west. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Borough  is  coterminus  with  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

The  Borough  has  modern  residential  and  industrial  areas,  and  a large  acreage 
of  green  belt. 

The  major  industrial  development  of  the  Borough  has  been  confined  to  four 
areas.  By  far  the  greatest  is  in  the  south  of  the  Borough  with  a frontage  to  the  River 
Thames  where  the  Ford  Motor  Company  Ltd.  have  their  large  motor  works  and  where 
also  is  situated  the  trading  estate  of  Samuel  Williams  & Company  Ltd.,  who  main- 
tain the  Dagenham  Docks.  Other  smaller  industrial  estates  (mainly  of  light  indus- 
tries) are  at  Freshwater  Road  and  Selinas  Lane,  Oxlow  Lane  and  Wantz,  and  the 
Hainault  Industrial  Estate.  The  whole  comprises  a total  of  approximately  85  in- 
dustries employing  over  50,000  people.  These  industries  range  from  the  heavy, 
including  motor,  chemical,  electrical  and  cable  works,  to  many  light  and  domestic 
industries,  in  addition  to  a large  petroleum  and  coal  distribution  centre  situated  in 
the  dock  area  of  the  Borough. 


General. 

Whilst  having  only  20  years  tradition  as  a Borough  the  town  throughout  its 
existence  has  continued  to  develop  civic  pride  and  a strong  local  community  of  interest. 
For  enjoyment  the  residents  have  formed  themselves  into  236  associations,  social  and 
sports  clubs  (in  addition  to  the  church  and  factory  social  and  recreative  organisation). 
Members  of  these  organisations  (which  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Borough)  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  civic,  political,  cultural  and  social  life  of  the  town.  The  Council, 
also  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  local  recreation,  arrange  an  annual  Town  Show 
and  Carnival,  concerts  and  entertainments  in  parks  and  sponsor  an  annual  Horse 
Show.  The  size  of  the  Town  Show  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  over  80  organi- 
sations take  part  in  its  activities  and  an  average  of  over  20,000  people  visit  the  show- 
ground each  year  in  addition  to  probably  an  equal  number  lining  the  carnival  procession 
route. 

The  Borough  Council,  conscious  of  the  need  to  provide  efficient  and  economic 
services,  endeavour  to  do  so  for  all  the  functions  directly  conferred  on  them  or  claimed. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  their  services  are  only  deficient  where  limits  have  been 
placed  on  the  capital  expenditure  as  a result  of  the  Government’s  financial  restrictions. 

Within  the  financial  limits  and  policy  laid  down  by  the  Essex  County  Council 
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the  Borough  Council  carry  out  delegated  functions  with  the  same  efficiency  as  the 
services  directly  conferred.  Details  regarding  these  particular  services  are  referred 
to  later. 

Dagenham  have  no  direct  Local  Government  connection  with  the  London 
County  Council,  although  that  Authority  are  owners  of  the  Becontree  Estate  (com- 
prising 26,500  houses)  half  of  which  are  in  Dagenham.  The  County  Council  ad- 
minister their  own  properties  and  select  their  own  tenants,  subject  to  an  arrangement 
to  accommodate  on  this  and  other  housing  estates  some  68  sons  and  daughters  of 
tenants  on  payment  by  the  Borough  Council  of  £8  per  dwelling  per  annum  for  10 
years. 


Statistics. 


1921 

1951 

1957 

Population  

9,127 

114,588 

114,400 

(Registrar  General’s 
estimate  Mid-1957) 

Rateable  Value 

£48,555 

£655,938 

£1,341,085 
(Latest  revised 
estimate) 

Product  of  Penny  Rate 

£202 

£2,662 

£5,410 

Rate  per  Head  of  Population  . . 

£5  6 5 

£5  14  9 

£11  14  5 

Education 


Number  of  children  on  school  roll  as  at  28/2/5S 21,129 


Grammar  Schools  1 

Modern  Schools 16 

Primary  Schools 45 

Technical  Schools  . . 1 

Special  Schools 2 


Total  number  of  places  provided 


23,310 


Further  Education  facilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dagenham  Committee 
for  Education: 

Youth  Centres  8 

Senior  Evening  Institutes  1 

Day  Release  Centre  1 

and  a wide  and  varied  number  of  classes  and  courses  run  in  conjunction  with  voluntary 
Youth  Clubs  and  independent  Adult  Organisations. 


Youth  Centres 

Total  enrolments 

Total  number  of  classes  provided 


Evening  Institutes 
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Total  enrolments  430 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . . . 33 

Day  Release  Centre 

Total  enrolments  220 

Voluntary  Youth  Clubs 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . , . 4 

External  Adult  Classes 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . . . 12 


Pupils  sent  to  other  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  in 

the  County  of  Essex 107 

Students  attending  Essex  Technical  Colleges  full  time  . . South-East  Essex 

37,  and  38  Sand- 
wich full  time  plus 
a number  at  the 
South-West  Essex. 


In  addition  a large  number  of  students  attend  part-time 
Evening  Courses  at  these  two  Institutions. 


Pupils  sent  to  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  outside 

the  County  of  Essex 43 

A number  of  students  are  also  sent  to  Technical  Colleges 
outside  the  County. 

About  50  handicapped  pupils  attend  special  classes  out- 
side the  Borough,  either  in  Essex  or  in  West  Ham. 


The  above  figures  give  the  outgoing  pupils,  but  there  are  approximately  110 
incoming  pupils  to  the  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  Borough.  Also  70 
pupils  enter  the  Borough  for  education  at  the  Bentry  Special  School  (Educationally 
Sub-Normal  and  Physically  Handicapped).  There  is  also  a relatively  small  number 
of  pupils  crossing  the  Borough  Boundary  in  either  direction  to  attend  Primary  Schools 
situated  fairly  close  to  the  Borough  Boundaries. 


School  Health  Service. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acts  as  Divisional  School  Medical  Officer  and 
liis  qualified  assistants  act  as  Assistant  School  Medical  Officers.  Ten  full-time 
School  Nurses  are  employed.  There  are  a number  of  part-time  dentists,  equivalent 
to  a full-time  staff  of  two.  Regular  medical  inspections  of  school  children  are  carried 
out  and  a close  liaison  maintained  between  Head  Teachers  and  the  School  Medical 
Officer. 

The  clinics  provided  are  included  in  the  Schedule  relating  to  the  services  provided 
xmder  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act. 
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(a)  Baths,  Wash  Houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

There  are  no  public  wash  houses  in  Dagenham  but  the  modern  development 
of  the  Borough  means  that  the  vast  majority  of  properties  have  baths  installed. 

The  Council  have  provided  two  open  air  bathing  places,  one  of  which  (Valence 
Baths)  is  150  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide;  the  other  (Leys  Pool)  comprises  a main 
swimming  pool  165  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide  with  a separate  children’s  pool  50  feet  by 
25  feet.  Diving  stages  up  to  10  metres  have  been  recently  erected  at  the  main  pool 
and  the  filtration  and  purification  plant  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  is  designed 
to  purify  completely  the  water  once  every  4 hours.  Sun-bathing  and  lido  faciUties 
are  available  at  this  latter  pool  and  at  each  pool  refreshment  facilities  are  provided. 

The  construction  of  a covered  swimming  pool  is  under  consideration. 


(b)  Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

At  the  moment  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  Council,  the  Essex  River 
Board,  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  the  Essex  County  Council,  and  where  the 
watercourse  forms  the  boundary  between  authorities,  adjoining  Local  Authorities. 
Tlris  multiplicity  of  authorities  gives  rise  to  concern,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  more  remote  authorities  are  those  with  the  strongest  powers  but  appear 
to  have  the  least  interest  in  the  local  drainage  problems.  The  Borough  Council 
have  no  representation  on  these  other  bodies  controlling  the  watercourses  inside 
the  Borough,  and  the  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  watercourses 
should  be  their  responsibility.  It  is  conceded  that  the  defined  “main  rivers”  may 
well  have  to  be  left  with  the  River  Board  (these  incidentaliy  are  the  only  parts  in  which 
some  other  authority  actually  execute  work).  The  Council  have  been  compelled 
by  public  pressure  to  carry  out  clearance  works  on  watercourses  and  ditches  which 
are  not  main  rivers  although  their  powers  to  do  so  are  ill  defined. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

The  Council  provide  this  service  (free  of  charge)  although  there  is  in  fact  very 
little  occasion  to  do  so.  They  have  the  use  of  hospital  facilities  for  the  larger  articles. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

The  Borough  Council  undertake  this  function  within  the  limited  statutory  powers 
available  in  consultation  with  the  Port  of  London  Authority  as  the  sewage  works 
has  an  outfall  into  the  River  Thames. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms. 

There  is  no  mortuary  or  post  mortem  room  in  the  Borough  but  the  Council 
have  satisfactory  arrangements  with  two  adjacent  Local  Authorities  for  the  use  of 
their  facilities,  for  which  a payment  is  made. 
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(f)  Public  Conveniences. 

Seven  Public  Conveniences  with  free  toilet  and  washing  facilities  have  been 
provided  at  or  near  the  main  shopping  thoroughfares  in  addition  to  those  situated 
inside  the  parks. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  neighbouring  authorities  for  the  provision 
of  conveniences  on  the  Borough  Boundaries. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

The  Council  undertake  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  including  trade 
refuse,  for  the  whole  of  the  area.  A modern  salvage  system  with  residual  incineration 
is  in  operation.  Residues  are  disposed  of  within  the  Borough.  The  heat  from 
the  refuse  destructor  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  a district  heating  scheme. 

The  whole  of  the  salvage  material  from  the  separation  of  refuse  is  sold  and  the 
income  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  was  approximately  £17,000. 

The  Borough  Council  have  from  time  to  time  offered  to  take  refuse  into  their 
plant  from  other  districts. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

The  Borough  Council  exercise  all  their  powers  under  the  Public  Health  and 
analogous  Acts  in  the  performance  of  these  functions. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  this  service  and  have  a modern  sewage 
disposal  works  with  an  outfall  into  the  River  Thames  in  Hornchurch.  The  Council’s 
works  also  cater  for  parts  of  the  neighbouring  authorities  of  Romford,  Hornchurch, 
Chigwell  and  Barking  and  the  Borough  Council  are  willing  to  extend  these  facilities. 
A small  number  of  properties  within  the  Borough  discharge  drainage  into  the  sewers  of 
the  neighbouring  authorities  of  Romford,  Ilford  and  Barking.  These  reciprocal 
arrangements  work  very  satisfactorily. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing. 

The  Borough  Council  carry  out  this  function  on  all  classified  roads  (24  miles) 
and  district  roads  (77  miles)  and  in  the  case  of  one  trunk  road  (New  Road/Ripple 
Road)  (li  miles)  also  do  the  work  for  the  Essex  County  Council  who  are  agents 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  this  connection.  The  County  Council  however,  under- 
take the  cleansing  of  a comparatively  short  stretch  of  the  other  trunk  road  (Eastern 
Avenue)  (one-third  of  a mile)  which  passes  through  the  Borough,  although  the  central 
verge  on  this  road  is  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  Council  have  also 
satisfactory  informal  arrangements  with  neighbouring  authorities  for  the  cleansing 
of  boundary  roads. 
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(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

The  Borough  Council  own  one  cemetery  and  burial  ground  (20  • 7 acres)  and  accept 
burials  from  other  Authorities  areas.  The  Council  are  also  discussing  with  other 
local  authorities  the  provision  of  a cemetery  as  a joint  project  on  a further  31  acres 
owned  by  the  Council  in  the  Borough.  The  Council  desire  to  establish  a crematorium 
in  the  Borough  also  on  a joint  basis  with  other  Councils  interested. 


(1)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Borough  Council  provide  and  maintain  318  acres  of  parks  and  recreation 
grounds.  Facilities  are  available  in  the  parks  for  all  team  games  and  the  special 
features  include  a fully  equipped  athletic  cinder  and  marl  track  in  the  Old  Dagenham 
Park  Arena  and  three  miniature  golf  courses. 

There  is  a modern  equipped  children’s  playground  in  every  park  and  recreation 
ground  in  the  Borough. 

The  Council  are  also  one  of  the  few  authorities  in  the  country  to  organise  a Play- 
leader  Scheme  which  at  the  moment  is  operating  in  two  of  the  parks  and  will  be 
extended  to  another  park  this  summer.  This  scheme  provides  organised  games, 
sports  and  competitions  including  Cricket,  Boxing,  Soccer,  Rounders,  Shinty,  Athletics 
and  Volley  Ball.  During  the  three  months  to  September,  1957,  219  sessions  of  2-hour 
duration  were  held  and  attended  by  49,000  children.  Now  an  average  of  600  children 
attend  each  session. 

In  addition  the  Council  maintain  their  own  plant  Nurseries  for  propagating 
plants  used  in  laying  out  ornamental  beds  in  the  parks,  open  spaces  and  public  gardens 
in  various  parts  of  the  Borough. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  Council  have  exercised  powers  and  duties  under  this  provision  and  estab- 
lished one  Sports  Ground  (let  to  a Town  Football  Club)  within  the  Borough.  They 
have  also  planned  Community  Centres  which  will  also  be  provided  under  this  Act 
when  economic  circumstances  permit. 


(n)  Port  Health  Functions. 

The  City  of  London  Corporation  (on  which,  of  course,  the  Borough  Council 
have  no  representation)  is  the  Port  Health  Authority  for  Dagenham.  It  seems 
anomalous  that  the  City  of  London,  a Local  Authority,  should  have  control  over 
waterside  health  arrangements  so  far  away  from  their  actual  area  although  it  is  prob- 
ably not  a function  which  could  be  controlled  by  individual  Local  Authorities. 


Housing 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses. 
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is  covered  by  midwives  from  the  County  Council’s  Training  Home  and  another  part 
by  a Salvation  Army  Midwife  by  arrangement  with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board. 
The  services  of  the  Non-medical  Supervisor  of  Midwives  from  an  adjoining  Area 
are  utilised. 

Section  24 — Health  Visitors. 

There  are  ten  full-time  plus  one  part-time  Health  Visitors,  one  Tuberculosis 
Visitor  (two  vacancies),  and  one  Superintendent  Health  Visitor/School  Nurse/Tuber- 
culosis Visitor. 

Homes  are  visited  and  advice  and  assistance  are  given,  arrangements  made  for 
convalescent  facilities  etc. 

Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

The  Service  provides  through  various  Clinics  and  through  general  practitioners 
for  vaccination  and  immunisation  against  Diphtheria,  Whooping  Cough,  Polio- 
myelitis and  Smallpox. 

Section  29 — Domestic  Help  Service. 

This  Service  is  operated  by  one  full-time  Organiser,  two  full-time  Helps,  45 
part-time  Helps  and  30  casual  Helps.  Arrangements  are  made  for  Helps  to  attend 
training  courses  organised  by  the  County  Council. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  (1)  The  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  and  (2)  The 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

(1)  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  both  exercise  functions  in  this 
connection.  The  County  Council,  as  Welfare  Authority,  exercise  powers  to  deal 
with  handicapped  cases  mostly  by  arrangements  with  voluntary  and  private  organi- 
sations. The  Borough  Council,  with  their  limited  power,  make  grants  to  their  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee  (a  Borough  Council  sponsored  body)  who  arrange 
meals  for  old  people  both  at  their  homes  and  in  Clubs.  In  addition  this  body  also 
arranges  holidays  for  old  people  and  gives  assistance  to  the  Old  People’s  Clubs  estab- 
lished within  the  Borough. 

There  are  as  yet  no  County  Council  Welfare  Hostels  in  the  Borough  in  contrast 
with  the  provision  for  old  people  which  the  Borough  Council  have  made  under  the 
Housing  Acts,  namely  bungalows  and  flats  and  also  an  Old  Persons  Hostel  (with  a 
Warden,  towards  the  cost  of  whom  the  County  Council  contribute)  accommodating 
old  folk  in  nine  flats  not  in  need  of  care  and  attention.  When,  therefore,  old  people 
become  too  infirm  to  lead  an  independent  existence  they  have  to  be  transferred  to 
hostels  outside  the  Borough  away  from  their  relatives  and  friends. 

The  Borough  Council  are  often  initially  faced  with  the  impact  of  problems 
of  homeless  families  for  although  the  Essex  County  Council  are  the  authority  for  per- 
sons homeless  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  no  premises  or  offices  in  the 
Borough  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  their  obligation. 

(2)  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

Disabled  persons  are  registered  by  the  local  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
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but  the  Council  is  not  represented  on  the  body  making  provision  for  these  people. 


This  is  a County  Council  function  partly  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council.  The 
Borough  Council  have  a measure  of  development  control  and  the  local  officers  are 
Borough  OfiScers  although  a County  Council  Area  Officer  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Borough. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countrj'side  Act,  1949. 

The  Borough  Council  administer  functions  in  connection  with  the  National 
Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  although  this  service  is  ofUttle 
practical  importance  in  this  largely  industrial  Borough.  The  Council’s  activities 
include  the  stopping  up  and  diversion  of  footpaths. 


(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  County  Council  is  the  bridge  authority  for  classified  roads  in  this  area; 
there  are  no  bridges  on  district  roads. 

The  Borough  Council  have  direct  responsihilities  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  district  roads. 

They  are  also  the  claiming  authority  for  works  of  construction,  maintenance 
and  repair  on  classified  roads;  here  being  subject  to  directions  and  controls  (sometimes 
conflicting)  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Essex  County  Council. 

The  mileage  of  roads  is  as  follows: 

Trunk  roads — one  of  li  miles  and  another  of  one-third  of  a imle. 

Claimed  County  Roads  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council: 


They  are,  in  addition,  the  agent  authority  for  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  respect 
of  certain  works  on  two  trunk  roads. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  lighting  authority  and  have  completed  a con- 


Town  and  Country  Planning 


TraflSc 


District  Roads  (unclassified) 


Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  III 


6-66  miles 
6-25  miles 
10-20  miles 
77-07  miles 


O 
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is  covered  by  midwives  from  the  County  Council’s  Training  Home  and  another  part 
by  a Salvation  Army  Midwife  by  arrangement  with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board. 
The  services  of  the  Non-medical  Supervisor  of  Midwives  from  an  adjoining  Area 
are  utilised. 

Section  24 — Health  Visitors. 

There  are  ten  full-time  plus  one  part-time  Health  Visitors,  one  Tuberculosis 
Visitor  (two  vacancies),  and  one  Superintendent  Health  Visitor/School  Nurse/Tuber- 
culosis Visitor. 

Homes  are  visited  and  advice  and  assistance  are  given,  arrangements  made  for 
convalescent  facilities  etc. 

Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

The  Service  provides  through  various  Clinics  and  through  general  practitioners 
for  vaccination  and  immunisation  against  Diphtheria,  Whooping  Cough,  Polio- 
myelitis and  Smallpox. 

Section  29— Domestic  Help  Service. 

This  Service  is  operated  by  one  full-time  Organiser,  two  full-time  Helps,  45 
part-time  Helps  and  30  casual  Helps,  Arrangements  are  made  for  Helps  to  attend 
training  courses  organised  by  the  County  Council. 

(b)  Powers  and  Dufies  under  (1)  The  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  and  (2)  The 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

(1)  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  both  exercise  functions  in  this 
connection.  The  County  Council,  as  Welfare  Authority,  exercise  powers  to  deal 
with  handicapped  cases  mostly  by  arrangements  with  voluntary  and  private  organi- 
sations. The  Borough  Council,  with  their  limited  power,  make  grants  to  their  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee  (a  Borough  Council  sponsored  body)  who  arrange 
meals  for  old  people  both  at  their  homes  and  in  Clubs.  In  addition  this  body  also 
arranges  holidays  for  old  people  and  gives  assistance  to  the  Old  People’s  Clubs  estab- 
lished within  the  Borough. 

There  are  as  yet  no  County  Council  Welfare  Hostels  in  the  Borough  in  contrast 
with  the  provision  for  old  people  which  the  Borough  Council  have  made  under  the 
Housing  Acts,  namely  bungalows  and  fiats  and  also  an  Old  Persons  Hostel  (with  a 
Warden,  towards  the  cost  of  whom  the  County  Council  contribute)  accommodating 
old  folk  in  nine  flats  not  in  need  of  care  and  attention.  When,  therefore,  old  people 
become  too  infirm  to  lead  an  independent  existence  they  have  to  be  transferred  to 
hostels  outside  the  Borough  away  from  their  relatives  and  friends. 

The  Borough  Council  are  often  initially  faced  with  the  impact  of  problems 
of  homeless  families  for  although  the  Essex  County  Council  are  the  authority  for  per- 
sons homeless  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  no  premises  or  offices  in  the 
Borough  for  the  purpose  of  fuffilling  their  obligation. 

(2)  Disabled  Persons  ( Employment)  Act,  1944. 

Disabled  persons  are  registered  by  the  local  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
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but  the  Council  is  not  represented  on  the  body  making  provision  for  these  people. 


Town  and  Conntry  Planning 


This  is  a County  Council  function  partly  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council.  The 
Borough  Council  have  a measure  of  development  control  and  the  local  officers  are 
Borough  Officers  although  a County  Council  Area  Officer  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Borough. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countrs'side  Act,  1949. 

The  Borough  Council  administer  functions  in  connection  with  the  National 
Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  although  this  service  is  of  littie 
practical  importance  in  this  largely  industrial  Borough.  The  Council’s  activities 
include  the  stopping  up  and  diversion  of  footpaths. 


Traffic 


(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  County  Council  is  the  bridge  authority  for  classified  roads  in  this  area; 
there  are  no  bridges  on  district  roads. 

The  Borough  Council  have  direct  responsibilities  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  district  roads. 

They  are  also  the  claiming  authority  for  works  of  construction,  maintenance 
and  repair  on  classified  roads;  here  being  subject  to  directions  and  controls  (sometimes 
conflicting)  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Essex  County  Council. 

The  mileage  of  roads  is  as  follows: 


Trunk  roads — one  of  l-J  miles  and  another  of  one-third  of  a mile. 


Claimed  County  Roads  maintained  by  the 

Borough  Council; 

Class  1 

6-66  miles 

Class  II  

6-25  miles 

Class  m 

10-20  miles 

District  Roads  (unclassified) 

77-07  miles 

They  are,  in  addition,  the  agent  authority  for  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  respect 
of  certain  works  on  two  trunk  roads. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  lighting  authority  and  have  completed  a con- 
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version  scheme  for  all  roads  in  the  Borough  except  private  streets.  In  the  last  three 
years  4,000  electric  lamp  standards  have  been  installed.  The  Council’s  officers  in 
consultation  with  manufacturers  have  devised  equipment  subsequently  adopted  as  a 
general  standard. 

Amicable  arrangements  have  been  made  with  neighbouring  authorities  for  the 
lighting  of  boundary  roads  and  a uniform  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  adjoining 
authorities  (after  consultation  with  each  other)  for  a trunk  road  passing  through  their 
areas, 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

This  is  a Borough  Council  function  which  works  satisfactorily. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Borough  Council  for  the  public  to  use 
cinema  parking  places  at  two  of  the  busy  shopping  centres  in  the  Borough.  Dagen- 
ham falls  within  the  London  Traffic  Area  and  the  designation  of  parking  places  is 
subject  to  Ministerial  control.  The  Council  are  considering  the  possibility  of  buying 
their  sites  as  car  parks. 


(e)  Road  Safety, 

The  Borough  Council  have  set  up  a Road  Safety  Council  representative  of  35 
organisations.  This  body  have,  during  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  produced  a Road 
Safety  Publicity  Film  which  has  then  been  viewed  by  60,000-70,000  people  in  the 
Borough.  The  films  are  made  available  for  loan  and  sale  to  other  authorities. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

Until  1 948  the  provision  of  shelters  in  this  area  was  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
London  Transport  Executive.  Local  authorities  now  have  the  power  to  provide 
shelters  but  the  Council  consider  that  the  London  Transport  Executive,  who  have 
a virtual  monopoly  of  the  road  services  in  the  area,  should  provide  the  shelters  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Executive  are  responsible  for  railway  stations. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works. 


The  Borough  Council  have  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  under 
which  a few  of  the  small  number  of  private  streets  remaining  in  this  largely  built-up 
Borough  have  been  made  up  since  the  war.  The  Borough  Council  have  a programme 
of  priorities  in  relation  to  the  unmade  streets  w'hich  is  much  restricted  by  the  economic 
controls  of  the  Government. 
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General  description  of  Area  including  Statistics  of  Population 
Rateable  Value,  Product  of  a Penny  Rate  and  Rates  Per  Head 
of  Population 

The  County  Borough  of  East  Ham  comprises  3.326  acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham,  on  the  north  by  the  Borough  of  Wanstead  and 
Woodford,  on  the  east  by  the  Boroughs  of  Ilford  and  Barking,  and  on  the  south 
in  part  by  the  River  Thames  and  in  part  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich 
This  latter  Borough,  which  lies  almoust  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  has 
a smaU  colony  on  the  north  side,  thus  preventing  East  Ham  having  a continuous 
river  frontage. 


East  Ham  is  in  the  geographical  county  of  Essex,  and  its  population  at  mid-June 
1957  (Registrar-General’s  estimate)  was  112,700.  It  comprises  two  main  areas 
namely  that  part  north  of  the  East  Ham  and  Barking  By-Pass  Trunk  Road  which 
IS  predominantly  residential,  and  that  part  south  of  that  road,  which  is  mainly  in- 
dustrial, mcludmg  part  of  the  Royal  Group  of  Docks  and  part  of  the  great  Beckton 
Gas  and  By-Products  Works. 

The  residential  area  consists  broadly  of  middle-aged,  middle-class  housing 
wiA  few  pockets  of  property  which  can  be  redeveloped.  The  residential  area  com- 
prises 2,116  acres,  and  there  is  a considerable  area  used  for  industry,  including  railways 
and  docks  (560  acres)  and  cemeteries  (268  acres)  of  which  there  are  six.  none  being 
under  the  Corporation’s  control. 


Three  Metropolitan  road  arteries  run  east-west  across  the  Borough,  and  are 
intersected  by  the  High  Street,  which  forms  part  of  the  North  Circular  Road  and 
which  is  used  by  traffic  coming  from  the  provinces  (particularly  the  Midlands)  down 
to  the  docks;  East  Ham  is  therefore  a communication  centre  and  an  ocean  terminal 
for  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  which  will  increase  when  two  further  large  docks 
proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority  in  East  Ham  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  heart  of  the  town  is  the  High  Street,  which  has  a very  excellent  shopping 
centre,  patronized  by  a large  area  outside  the  Borough.  At  an  important  road 
junction  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  well  served  by  public  service  vehicles,  is  the 
Town  Hall,  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  generally  regarded  as  a very  fine 
building;  the  remainder  of  the  municipal  offices  are  near  to  it. 

Whilst  the  greater  part  of  East  Ham  is  modern.  East  Ham  was  certainly  known 
in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Domesday  Book.  Its  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
As  late  as  1871  its  population  was  only  5,000,  but  from  then  on  its  growth  was  phe- 
nomenal, and  by  mid-June  1914  its  population  was  146,526. 

East  Ham’s  rapid  development  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  great  immigra- 
tion from  inner  London,  partly  by  the  continued  growth  of  London  as  a commercial 
centre,  and  partly  through  the  local  influences  of  the  rising  importance  of  the  Beckton 
Gas  Works  and  the  Docks. 

East  Ham’s  modern  local  government  history  commences  with  the  parish  of 
East  Ham  being  made  a Local  Government  District  in  1878,  extended  in  1886  to  in- 
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dude  the  parish  of  Little  Ilford.  In  1894  it  became  an  Urban  District,  and  in  1904 
a Borough.  Finally,  by  the  East  Ham  Corporation  Act,  1914,  East  Ham  achieved 
its  present  status  as  a County  Borough.  It  was  the  only  Borough  in  the  London 
conurbation  to  be  made  a County  Borough  after  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888 
although  many  others  had  the  necessary  populations.  The  Town  returns  two  Mem- 
bers_  of  Parliament  and  has  a separate  Commission  of  the  Peace  but  no  Quarter 
Sessions. 


East  Ham’s  development  took  place  when  there  was  in  being  a reasonable  local 
government  structure,  unlike  the  case  of  the  earlier  growth  of  much  of  the  Metropolis 
so  that  the  nature  and  quality  of  East  Ham’s  development  was  a great  deal  better 
than  that  which  had  obtained  previously  in  other  areas  of  Metropolitan  development. 
In  fact,  at  the  time  if  was  built  East  Ham  was  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  new  town! 

This  progressive  spirit  has  characterised  the  work  of  the  Council  throughout 
its  history,  both  in  its  period  of  rapid  growth  and  later  consolidation,  and  now  in  its 
new  phase  of  planned  reduction  of  its  population  to  a level  which,  in  the  Council’s 
view,  is^more  consistent  with  modem  standard  of  amenities  and  open  space.  The 
Council’s  Development  Plan  provides  for  the  optimum  population  to  be  approxi- 
mately 110,0(»,  and  to  this  end  the  Council  have  built  a number  of  Council  estates 
out-borou^  in  rural  Essex;  the  first  of  these  estates  was  awarded  a housing  medal 
by  the  Mmisfry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  Last  year  the  Royal  Assent 
was  given  to  a General  Powers  Bill  of  some  180  sections,  giving  further  and  up-to- 
date  powers  to  the  Corporation. 


In  common  with  many  other  authorities,  the  considerable  variety  of  East  Ham’s 
former  services  has  been  somewhat  reduced  over  the  years  by  the  loss  of  its  tramway 
^d  electricity  undertakings,  its  modem  mental  hospital  at  Runwell  (shared  with 
the  County  Borough  of  Southend)  and  its  T.B.  Sanatorium  at  Woodford. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  continuous  built-up  nature  of  the  area  generally  East 
Ham  IS  ve^  much  a community,  and  this  is  very  simply  exemplified  by  the  way  the 
people  of  East  Ham  look  upon  their  Town  Hall,  not  only  as  their  one  administrative 
rentre,  but  also  as  a social  centre.  The  East  Hammer  certainly  does  not  regard 
hunself  ib  a Londoner,  and,  whilst  he  is  appreciative  of  his  ties  with  the  geographical 
county  of  Essex,  he  does  not  regard  these  as  anything  more  than  a matter  of  interesting 

rnstnriral  «iir\7txr<al  ® 


Statistics. 


Estimated 

Rates  per 

Population 

Rateable 

product 

Head  of 

Value 

of  \d.  Rate 

Population 

£ 

£ 

1st  April,  1921  .. 

143,246 

581,446 

2,355  Poor  Rate 

£5  5 11 

2,273  General 

District 

Rate 

1st  April,  1951  . . 

120,836 

761,863 

3,105 

£7  1 10 

1st  April,  1957  . . 

112,700 

1,423,900 

5,714 

£13  13  10 

A consideration  of  the  industrial  structure  of  the  town  indicates  reasonably 
wide  employment  opportunities.  The  following  predominate: 
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Employment  in  the  Docks  and  Gas  and  By-Product  Works 
Woodworking. 

Clothing. 

Confectionery. 

Distributive  Trades. 

Commerce. 


An  examination  of  the  figures  for  workplace  and  residence  dealt  with  in  the 
Fnst  Memorandum  feage  95)  indicates  that  there  is  employment  in  East  Ham  for 
two-thnds  of  the  resident  workmg  population.  In  actual  fact  only  one-third  of  the 
working  population  use  the  employment  opportunities  within  the  Borough  two- 
thnds  of  the  working  population  going  out  of  the  Borough  to  work,  mainly  of  course 
in  adjoining  areas  and  the  City  and  West  End,  and  a number  equivalem  to  one: 
thnd  of  the  resident  working  population  coming  in  from  outside. 


Co-operation  with  Neighbouring  Authorities 


No  reference  has  been  made  to  arrangements  concerning  Education,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  separately  in  the  Education  section  of  this  Appendix. 

(a)  Joint  consultative  arrangements  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  common 
interest  have  been  established  as  follows: 

1.  The  South-West  Essex  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  comprising  eight 
contiguous  authorities  in  South-West  Essex;  the  Town  Clerk  of  West 
Ham  is  the  Honorary  Secretary.  (This  Committee  previously  called  the 
Local  Transport  Committee,  arose  out  of  discussions  with  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board  and  was  to  deal  initially  with  transport  service 
matters). 

2.  East  Ham  is  a member  of  the  Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

3.  Ad  hoc  conferences  among  neighbouring  authorities  are  convened  as 
necessary,  the  initiative  being  taken  by  one  or  other  local  authority  in  the 
area  as  necessity  arises.  Recent  examples  of  such  consultations  are  as 
follows : 

(i)  Conference  convened  by  East  Ham  and  attended  by  most  of  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  in  regard  to  residential  qualifications  and 
housing  applicant  lists,  as  a result  of  which  mutual  arrangements  were 
made  in  regard  to  non-resident  housing  applicants  (“stateless”  persons); 

(ii)  Conference  on  the  siting  of  slaughterhouses,  convened  hy  West  Ham; 

(iii)  Conference  on  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  convened  by 
Leyton. 

(b)  Mutual  assistance  arrangements  in  respect  of  fire  and  ambulance  services  exist 
with  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham  and  the  Essex  County  Council.  These 
are,  of  course,  the  normal  arrangements  made  between  adjoining  authorities 
throughout  the  country. 
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(c)  Border  arrangements  with  adjoining  authorities  exist,  and  the  following  are 
specific  instances: 

(i)  The  boundary  between  East  and  West  Ham  runs  through  the  centre  of 
Green  Street  and  a small  part  of  Romford  Road,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  maintenance  and  cleansing  of  these  streets  on  a lateral 
rather  than  on  a longitudinal  basis. 

(ii)  A public  library  has  been  provided  at  Claughton  Road  on  the  boundaries 
of  East  and  West  Ham,  for  the  service  of  the  surrounding  area  irrespective 
of  Borough  boundaries.  The  library  is  provided  and  maintained  by 
West  Ham  on  lines  agreed  with  East  Ham  and  half  the  cost  is  paid  by 
East  Ham. 


(iii)  A very  small  area  of  Ilford  adjoining  the  common  boundary  is  drained 
into  East  Ham. 

(iv)  The  Essex  County  Council,  as  fire  authority,  is  not  able  to  provide  complete 
first  attendance  for  part  of  Barking  adjoining  the  River  Roding,  and  for 
the  part  of  the  Beckton  Gas  Works  which  is  situate  in  Barking.  Accor- 
dingly, part  first  attendance  is  provided  by  East  Ham.  Similarly,  East 
Ham  does  not  provide  complete  first  attendance  for  that  part  of  East 
Ham  south  of  the  Docks  and  known  as  North  Woolwich;  accordingly, 
West  Ham  provides  partial  first  attendance,  though  this  will  be  reduced 
as  East  Ham  wiU  shortly  be  able  to  increase  their  own  provision. 

The  net  elfect  in  the  financial  year  ended  March,  1958,  of  arrange- 
ments with  the  Essex  County  Council  and  West  Ham  involving  the  pro- 
vision of  partial  first  attendance  as  mentioned  above  and  the  arrangements 
for  mutual  assistance  is: 

Partial  first  attendance  provided  by  East  Ham 
for  Essex 

Partial  first  attendance  provided  by  Essex  for 
East  Ham  

Partial  first  attendance  provided  by  East  Ham  for 
West  Ham  

Partial  first  attendance  provided  by  West  Ham 
for  East  Ham 


160  occasions 
16  occasions 

52  occasions 

53  occasions 


For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  West  Ham  service  the  North  Woolwich 
area  of  East  Ham  for  Civil  Defence  purposes,  but  so  far  no  similar  arrangements 
have  been  made  in  respect  of  the  same  part  of  Barking. 

(d)  There  are  at  present  two  joint  arrangements,  each  involving  more  than  two 
authorities,  in  respect  of  a local  government  service,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Ilford  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee, 
which  has  been  set  up  by  these  three  authorities  to  deal  with  the  disposal 
of  refuse  by  tipping. 

(2)  East  Ham,  Leyton  and  Romford  are  joining  together  for  the  development 
of  a single  housing  estate  at  Hutton  in  the  Urban  District  of  Brentwood, 
where  the  work  of  design  and  construction  of  the  estate  wiU  be  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  three  authorities  by  East  Ham,  but  the  three  authorities 
will  each  own  individual  portions  of  the  estate. 
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(e)  Miscellaneous. 

There  are  a number  of  miscellaneous  arrangements  where  East  Ham  provide 
services  for  adjoining  authorities  and  vice  versa. 

(1)  Sewage  Disposal. 

For  many  ye^s  the  North  Woolwich  section  of  East  Ham  has  drained  into 
*.  t ^ County  Council  system,  and  arrangements  have  now  been  made 
with  the  London  County  Council  for  them  to  take  the  sewage  from  the  rest 
of  the  Borough,  the  present  Sewage  Works  being  replaced  by  a pumping 
station.  ^ v v s 

(2)  Welfare. 

(i)  Residential  accommodation— Section  21  (a)  and  (b)— National  Assis- 
tance Act,  1948. 

Good  co-operation  exists  between  East  Ham  and  the  Essex  and  London 
County  Councils  in  making  available  to  each  other  accommodation 
provided  under  these  Sections  where  it  is  desirable,  for  family  and  other 
reasons,  that  accommodation  is  required  otherwise  than  in  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  individual  concerned. 

(ii)  Welfare  of  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons. 

East  Ham  have  accepted  a number  of  applications  from  the  Essex 
County  Council  for  handicapped  persons  to  attend  the  East  Ham 
Occupational  Centre. 

(Hi)  Welfare  of  the  bhnd  and  deaf-blind — Section  29 — National  Assistance 
Act,  1948. 

East  Ham  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  clubs  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-blind,  and  membership  is  open  to  residents  in  Essex  and  other 
London  adjoining  areas. 

(3)  Remand  Home. 

East  Ham  used  to  provide  its  own  Remand  Home,  but  of  recent  years 
the  number  of  cases  had  fallen  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  justify  its  con- 
tinued maintenance.  East  Ham  have  now  a standing  arrangement  with 
the  Essex  County  Council  for  the  reception  by  them  in  their  Remand 
Home  of  cases  from  East  Ham. 


Education 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

(a)  Population  as  at  1th  February,  1958. 


(i)  Number  of  pupils  on  the  registers  of  grant-aided  schools  . . 17,037 

(ii)  Number  of  pupils  attending  non-maintained  schools  . . . . 190 

(Hi)  Number  of  “out  County"  pupils  attending  East  Ham  schools  418 

(iv)  Number  of  East  Ham  pupils  attending  mamtained  schools  out- 
side the  Borough 1,318 

NOTE:  The  planned  school  population  (based  on  a total  population 
of  110,000  and  on  a birth  rate  of  14  per  thousand,  giving 
an  annual  age  group  of  1,540  and  including  numbers  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  raising  of  school  leaving  age)  18,600 
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(b)  Grant-aided  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  maintained  by  the  Authority. 

14  Infant  Schools. 

7 Junior  and  Infant  Schools. 

13  Junior  Schools. 

8 Secondary  Modern  Schools. 

2 Grammar  Schools. 


The  figure  for  Junior  and  Infant  Schools  includes  four  Roman  Catholic  Voluntary 
Schools. 


( c)  Development  Plan. 

The  Development  Plan  provides  for  the  modernisation  or  replacement  of  virtually 
all  the  schools  in  the  Borough.  Of  this  programme,  which  provides  for  the  building 
of  38  new  schools,  seven  have  been  completed  to  date,  including  five  large  Secondary 
schools.  The  Girls’  Grammar  School  has  been  considerably  extended.  Capital 
expenditure  so  far  amounted  to  approximately  £1,600,000. 

Proposals  for  13  Nursery  schools  and  five  classes  attached  to  Infant  schools 
have  not  yet  been  implemented.  Sites  for  eight  Nursery  schools  have  been  reserved 
and  are  available. 


(d)  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  not  maintained  by  the  Authority,  but  forming 
part  of  the  Local  School  provision  for  the  area. 

Aldersbrook  (Primary  School)  Essex  L.E.A. 


St.  Angela’s  Ursuline  and  St.  Bonaven- 
ture’s  R.C.  (Secondary)  Schools 

North  Woolwich  (Secondary)  School 
Six  Grammar  Schools 


} 

} 


West  Ham  L.E.A. 


London  L.E.A. 


(e)  Playing  Fields. 


The  Authority  have  four  school  playing  fields  (two  provided  since  the  war). 
In  addition,  arrangements  are  made  for  the  extensive  use  of  playing  fields  on  Wanstead 
Flats  and  in  the  public  parks  provided  by  the  Council. 


(f)  Bearding  Arrangements. 

Since  1948  the  Authority  have  conducted  a scheme  for  the  admission  of  selected 
pupils  to  secondary  boarding  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  such 
schools  in  January  1958  was  51.  The  pupils  selected  are  those  whose  secondary 
education  would,  because  of  home  circumstances,  be  severely  prejudiced  were  they 
to  remain  at  home  and  attend  day  schools.  In  practice  the  scheme  has  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  great  majority  of  the  selected  pupils:  there  have  been  few  failures. 

(g)  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education— Education  Guidance. 

The  Authority  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  development  of  a local  system 
of  secondary  education  in  which  every  child  will  find  his  appropriate  place,  and  they 
have  laid  it  down  as  a matter  of  principle  that  each  child  shall  be  allocated  to  a secon- 
dary school  suitable  to  his  aptitude  and  ability:  the  number  of  pupils  allocated  to 
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secondary  schools  of  any  particular  type  is  not  to  be  limited  by  any  given  number 
of  available  “places”.  There  is  therefore  no  element  of  competition  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  allocation  of  pupils  to  secondary  schools  at  U-|-.  In  the  furtherance 
of  this  principle  annexes  are  being  established  for  most  of  the  secondary  schools, 
including  both  grammar  schools,  in  September  1958. 

Allocation  at  11 -f-  is  in  no  sense  final  for  head  teachers  are  encouraged  to  make 
recommendations  at  any  time  during  a pupil’s  secondary  school  course. 

Since  the  war  the  grammar  schools  have  developed  very  large  sixth  forms:  at 
the  Girls’  Grammar  School  the  number  is  85  and  there  is  a sixth  form  of  121  pupils 
at  the  Boys’  Grammar  School.  Both  schools  secure  a high  quota  of  State  Scholar- 
ships and  University  entrances. 

In  all  the  secondary  schools  there  ai'e  courses  leading  to  the  General  Certificate 
of  Education  examinations.  There  is  thus  opportunity  for  every  pupil  to  pursue  a 
course  leading  to  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  whatever  his  allocation  at 
11-|-  years  of  age. 


Special  Educational  Treatment. 

A Day  Special  School  for  100  educationally  sub-normal  pupils,  the  Lansbury 
School,  has  been  built  in  accordance  with  the  Development  Plan.  A number  of 
places  at  the  school  are  taken  up  by  the  Essex  Education  Authority.  East  Ham 
handicapped  pupils  in  other  categories  attend  Day  Special  Schools  in  West  Ham 
and  Essex.  Pupils  from  East  Ham  also  attend  residential  Special  Schools  in  the  Essex 
Education  Authority’s  area.  Where  necessary,  arrangements  are  made  for  pupils 
to  receive  home  tuition. 


Transport. 

Transport  of  handicapped  pupils  to  and  from  school  is  undertaken  by  the  Autho- 
rity’s own  and  hired  vehicles;  pupils  attending  ordinary  schools,  who  have  to  travel 
beyond  the  prescribed  distances  are  issued  with  passes  for  public  transport.  The 
compact  nature  of  the  Authority’s  area  reduces  the  necessity  for  transport  to  a mi- 
nimum. 


Camps  and  Educational  Visits. 

Governing  and  Managmg  Bodies  are  empowered  to  authorise  and  to  make 
grants  for  educational  visits  and  journeys.  The  Authority  arrange  an  annual  holiday 
camp  for  secondary  school  and  the  older  primary  school  pupils. 


Further  Education. 

(a)  Full-time  and  Part-time  Education. 

(i)  East  Ham  Technical  College. 

The  East  Ham  Technical  College  provides  a wide  range  of  courses  with 
a particular  emphasis  on  provision  for  part-time  day  release  students.  The 
student  roll  at  7th  February,  1958  was: 
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Number  of  Students 

Department 

Part-time 

Part-time  Day 

Part-time 

~ 

Day 

and  Evening 

Evening 

Total 

Alts  and  Crafts 

Building 

Engineering 

Science 

Commerce 
Liberal  Studies  . . 

22 

226 

43 

38 

466 

664 

212 

198 

167 

390 

447 

146 

760 

104 

319 

189 

856 

1.337 

401 

996 

Women’s  Subjects 

33 

— 

104 

352 

Total  . . 

362 

1,540 

2,333 

4,235 

A^eement  has  been  reached  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  existine 
out-of-date,  inadequate  and  scattered  buildings  to  be  replaced  by  a new  Muni- 

1^1959°  Building  is  to  begin  early 


fii)  Regional  Arrangements. 

Authooty  arc  party  fo  the  reciprocal  arrangements  adopted  by  all 
local  education  authonties  m the  area  comprising  London  and  the  Home  Coun- 
ties whereby  they  accept  each  other’s  students  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  apply  to  their  own  students.  "-uuuuions 

(iii)  Youth  Institutes. 

The  Auaority  provide  two  Youth  Institutes  which  combine  provision  for 

Sties  ^eToutSn  f Programme  of  recreatioLl 

acuities.  The  Youth  Institutes  have  an  age  range  of  from  15  to  20  years. 

(iv)  Residential. 

Authority  maintain  at  Debden  Green,  Essex,  a large  house  which 

PWD^r°Scton?rVM  Pro^de  short  courses  for  adults  and  young 

*ddren  use  the  Centre  for  mid-week  courses.  A fuU-time 
Warden  is  m residence.  Dunng  the  academic  year  1956-57  there  were  1 227 
enrolments  and  64  courses  were  provided.  ’ 

fij  Social  and  Recreational  Provision  for  Leisure  Time. 

® Institutions  maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authority 

are  mdntl“e“rruS^^ 

(ii)  Associated  Voluntary  Bodies. 

imd  tYi'v  Education  and  Libraries  Sub-Committee 

oraalds^N^  Authority  co-ordinate  and  encourage  voluntary 

of  1 400  a^faSsted  organisations  with  a membership 

the  kst  Sr  CphltoSr^^ 

n Authority  s Youth  Service  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Youth 
Committee  constituted  as  a Sub-Committee  of  the  FuXr  EdLation  Tnd 
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Libraries  Sub-Committee.  The  following  statistics  indicate  the  scope  of  the 


service: 

Annual  Expenditure  1957-58; 

Institutes,  etc.,  maintained  by  the  Authority  . . . . £12,668 

Aids  to  Voluntary  Organisations  £3,689 

Institutes  maintained  by  the  Authority  2 

(Membership:  354.  Number  of  classes:  59) 

Clubs  1 

(Membership:  100.  Number  of  classes:  7) 

Clubs  assisted  by  the  Authority  85 

(Membership:  4,000  approximately) 

(iii)  Playing  Fields  and  Camping  Facilities. 


At  Debden,  Essex,  adjacent  to  the  Residential  Education  Centre,  some  47 
acres  of  camping  and  playing  fields  are  provided  for  East  Ham  organisations 
and  residents.  Limited  facilities  for  games  for  adults  and  youth  are  also  avail- 
able at  the  school  playing  fields  in  the  Borough. 

(iv)  Community  Centres. 

The  Scheme  of  Further  Education  provides  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a Community  Centre  in  each  of  the  ten  neighbourhood  units  into 
which  the  Borough  is  divided.  Two  of  the  Centres  are  in  existence,  one  in  the 
north  and  one  in  the  south  of  the  Borough. 


Aids  to  Students. 
faj  Senior  Awards. 

The  Authority  made  awards  to  the  value  of  £37,000  during  the  year  1957-58; 
details  of  the  awards  are  shown  below ; 


Senior  Awards 

1957-58 

Hr 

2nd 

3rd 

Student’s 

4th 

Year  of  Study 
5th  6th 

1th 

m 

Tear 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year  Year 

Year 

Year 

Scholarships 

45 

30 

30 

8 

6 — 

1 

1 

Exhibitions 

12 

9 

6 

1 

1 — 

— 

1 

Total 

57 

39 

36 

9 

7 — 

1 

(b)  Maintenance  Allowances  and  Intermediate  Awards. 

The  parents  of  pupils  who  remain  at  school  or  pursue  preliminary  courses  in 
further  education  after  the  compulsory  school  age  may  receive  an  annual  grant, 
based  on  the  Authority’s  scales.  Assistance  totalling  £1,150  was  granted  in  respect 
of  35  scholars  during  the  year  1957-58. 

(e)  Miscellaneous. 

In  accordance  with  income  scales  in  cases  of  hardship,  school  meals  are  offered 
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provfded.''^®^  " "'°‘Wng  may  be 


School  Meals. 


“y  '=>’iW  whose  parent  so  desires 
rae  total  number  of  meals  served  by  the  Authority's  kitchens  L 7th  Febma^' 
1958  was  4,417  for  pupils  and  448  for  stalT. 


Welfare. 


<!»  Since  the  war,  transformed  their  former  School  Attendance 

w°u-  Welfare  Section.  This  Section  is  composed  of  an  experienced  staff 
aniTcM?  m exercising  the  Authority’s  functions  under  the  Education 

and  Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  work  closely  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
STOial  services,  local  and  national,  and  thus  ensure  that  in  every  case  of  child  nre d 
all  the  appropriate  resources  are  immediately  available. 


The  Borough  IS  divided  mto  districts,  for  each  of  which  an  Education  Welfare 
Officer  IS  responsible.  He  makes  regular  visits  to  schools  and  is  in  close  touch  with 

He  if I’®  ‘pausing  difficulty  for  school  childref 
He  IS  also  repionsible  for  providmg  the  raw  material  for  the  statistical  information 
equired  for  the  planning  of  school  organisation  and  which  necessitates  a visit  to  every 
house  in  his  distnct  at  least  once  annually.  ^ 


Youth  Employment  Service. 

The  Youth  Employment  Service  provided  by  the  Authority  exercisinn  th..ir 
ofT  eT  “r  and  Training  Act.  1948.  is  adnS^LS  bTf  sectiof 

servd^s^i“Sf  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  education 

mces  generaUy  Confidence  m the  Service  is  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  nro 

employment  by  the  Service  in  East  Ham  in  1956-57 
( /^)  IS  miKh  higher  than  the  national  average  for  that  period  (46%)  (See  Annual 

Se^cf  l^^-^^-Minisfry  of  Lt  afd^NllSn:} 

of  tfa^e‘'sifdcef“®  '•““S  the  year  1956-57  illustrate  the  scope 


Local  Applicants  placed  in  East  Ham: 
School  Leavers 
Others 

Local  Applicants  placed  in  other  Districts: 
School  Leavers 
Others 

Applicants  from  other  Districts  placed  in 
East  Ham: 

School  Leavers 

Others 

Total  . . 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

174 

160 

334 

406 

212 

618 

223 

222 

445 

173 

85 

258 

11 

57 

68 

25 

22 

47 

1,012 

758 

1,770 
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School  Health  Service. 

This  service  is  integrated  with  the  Local  Health  Services  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Health  Department  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
who  also  is  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer.  The  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  holds  office  also  as  Deputy  Principal  School  Medical  Officer,  and  the  five 
Assistant  Medical  Officers  act  also  as  School  Medical  Officers.  Nursing  services 
for  the  School  Health  Service  are  provided  by  staff  of  the  Health  Visiting  Service. 

The  services  provided  are  as  follows: 

Medical  Inspection  and  Treatment. 

Every  child  eligible  to  enter  school  undergoes  a complete  examination  before 
admission  to  infant  school  so  that  any  defects  still  requiring  treatment  may  receive 
immediate  attention.  In  addition,  each  child  has  five  periodic  medical  inspections 
during  the  school  life  and  all  pupils  remaining  in  school  after  the  normal  leaving  age 
for  that  school  are  examined  annually. 

Dental  Inspection  in  Schools. 

AH  children  attending  maintained  and  voluntary  schools  have  been  inspected 
annually.  It  is  hoped  that  with  a full  staff  of  dental  officers,  inspections  may  be 
made  at  six-monthly  intervals  in  future. 

Audiometric  Surveys  in  Schools. 

All  children  are  tested  in  Junior  schools  at  age  lO-f-  (fourth  year  Junior)  by  means 
of  a group  testing  speech  audiometer,  the  testing  being  carried  out  by  specially  trained 
health  visitors.  It  is  proposed  to  augment  this  service  by  the  purchase  of  a pure 
tone  audiometer  which  will  be  used  both  in  schools  and  in  the  clinics. 

Provision  of  Treatment. 

The  general  clinic  premises  owned  or  used  by  the  Education  Authority  and  the 
sessions  held  are  as  follows: 

Town  Hall  Annexe,  Barking  Road,  E.6. 

Minor  Ailment  Clinics  (four  sessions  per  week). 

Physiotherapy  Clinic  (ten  sessions  per  week). 

Speech  Clinic  (one  session  per  week). 

Wart  Clinic  (one  session  per  week). 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Clinic  (two  sessions  per  week). 

Ophthalmic  Clinic  (four  sessions  per  week). 

Orthopaedic  Clinic  (one  session  per  fortnight). 

Manor  Park  Clinic,  Church  Road,  E.Xl. 

Minor  Ailment  Clinic  (two  sessions  per  week). 

Physiotherapy  Clinic  (ten  sessions  per  week). 

Speech  Clinic  (nine  sessions  per  week). 

Roman  Manor  Community  Centre,  By-Pass  Road,  E.6. 

Minor  Ailment  Clinic  (one  session  per  w'eek). 
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Fernhill  Street  Baths,  North  Woolwich,  E.1&. 

Ei  Minor  Ailment  Qinic  (one  session  per  week). 

Li 

i'  Dental  Clinics.  Five  surgeries  are  operated  in  two  centres,  four  being  staffed 
by  dental  officers,  and  one  by  an  oral  hygienist.  The  service  is  administered  as  part 
of  the  School  Health  Service  but  provides  treatment  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers 
and  pre-school  children,  in  addition  to  school  children  of  all  ages.  Evening  sessions 
are  held  to  facilitate  attendance  of  those  patients  who  find  it  difficult  to  attend  during 
ffie  day.  X-ray  facilities  are  available  at  both  centres  and  orthodontic  treatment 
is  provided  in  appropriate  cases. 

Seven  general  anaesthetic  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight  for  which  the  anaes- 
thetists are  provided  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

Child  Guidance  Clinics.  This  is  a self-contained  unit  and  deals  with  pre-school 
and  school  children.  Two  psychiatrists  attend  for  four  sessions  per  week,  and  six 
full-time  and  one  part-time  staff  also  are  employed  by  the  Local  Authority. 

In  all  eases  seen  at  routine  medical  inspections  or  in  the  school  clinics  where  it 
is  considered  that  referral  to  hospital  is  indicated,  the  child’s  general  practitioner  is 
advised  and  given  the  option  of  arranging  the  hospital  appointment  if  he  so  wishes. 
The  general  practitioners  also  have  facilities  for  refening  any  patients  in  the  priority 
groups  to  any  of  the  clinics  mentioned  above.  These  procedures  have  been  introduced 
by  agreement  with  the  Local  Medical  Committee  as  part  of  the  Local  Authority- 
General  Practitioner  liaison  in  East  Ham. 

Other  Treatment,  etc. 

Convalescence.  By  arrangement  w'ith  the  Health  Committee  convalescence  for 
school  chUdren  is  provided  through  the  Local  Health  Authority’s  scheme  for  Care 
and  After-Care.  Placement  is  effected  direct  in  suitable  Homes,  and  every  child  is 
re-exammed  by  the  recommending  doctor,  clinic  or  hospital  after  the  convalescence. 

Follow-up.  All  children  found  at  routine  inspection  at  school  or  at  special 
impection  to  require  treatment,  are  referred  to  the  appropriate  clinic  or  hospital. 
When  defects  requiring  observ'ation  only  are  discovered  the  child  is  seen  at  approoriate 
intervals  m one  of  the  Minor  Ailment  Clinics. 

B.C.G.  Vaccination.  All  children  in  secondary  schools  and  in  grammar  schools 
are  offered  at  age  134-  the  opportunity  of  having  a skin  test  and  vaccination  against 
tuberculosis  if  necessary. 

Other  Services. 


Ad  hoc  examinations  are  arranged  for  children  going  on  school  journeys,  to 
organised  school  camps,  on  special  courses,  entering  universities,  and  taking  part- 
time  employment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a medical  inspection  in  a school,  the  examining  medical 
officer  also  carnes  out  a thorough  inspection  of  the  school  premises,  and  reports 
on  the  condition  with  special  reference  to  hygiene  and  sanitary  defects.  Any  items 
requirmg  attration  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  either  the  head  teacher  or  the  Chief 
Jbducation  Officer. 


The  Authority  have  participated,  and  still  are  participating,  in  the  Medical 
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Research  Council’s  trials  of  B.C.G.  vaccine,  in  the  investigation  by  the  Institute  of 
Child  Health,  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  into  the  health  and  development  of  the  school  child,  in  the  research 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Oxford  regarding  the  in- 
cidence and  cause  of  leukaemia,  and  in  the  investigations  by  the  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  incidence  of  smoking  in  children  in  secondary 
and  grammar  schools. 

General  Cleanliness. 

All  children  in  infant  and  junior  schools  (i.e.  up  to  age  11  years)  are  inspected 
by  health  visitors  every  term,  and  any  child  found  to  be  unclean  or  verminous  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Minor  Ailment  Clinic  for  appropriate  treatment.  Only  a small  number 
of  cases  are  discovered  each  year,  and  formal  action  under  Section  54  of  the  Education 
Act  has  not  been  necessary. 

Health  Education. 

As  a domestic  arrangement  in  the  interests  and  pursuit  of  personal  hygiene 
and  health  education,  lectures,  demonstrations  and  films  are  arranged  by  school 
health  service  staff  for  selected  groups  of  school  meals  service  personnel,  school 
teachers  and  others. 

Section  34 — Education  Act,  1944. 

The  dual  use  of  medical  officers  and  nursing  staff  in  Local  Health  Authority  and 
Local  Education  Authority  services  ensures  good  co-operation  particularly  in  regard 
to  handicapped  children.  Any  child  examined  in  the  infant  welfare  clinics  or  seen 
by  the  healtii  visitor  in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  Borough,  and 
thought  to  be  mentally  or  physically  handicapped,  is  the  subject  of  special  surveillance, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  child  is  approaching  school  age  full  information  is  available 
of  any  handicap  necessitating  special  educational  treatment.  No  difficulty  occurs, 
therefore,  in  completion  of  the  procedure  for  ascertainment  as  a handicapped  pupil, 
and  the  parents  are  cognisant  of  the  child’s  condition  and  accept  more  readily  the 
need  for  special  care. 

Section  57 — Education  Act,  1944. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  children  with  possible  mental  handicaps 
are  subject  to  special  surveillance  and,  when  in  special  schools,  are  examined  at  least 
once  a year.  As  and  when  necessary,  special  examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
Authority’s  medical  officers,  six  of  whom  are  so  authorised  by  the  Minister,  and 
by  child  guidance  clinic  staff,  for  the  purposes  of  Sections  57(3)  and  57(5)  of  the  Act. 


Relations  with  Neighbouring  Education  Authorities  (1) 

(a)  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Authority  have  arrangements  with  West  Ham,  London  and  Essex  for  sending 
pupils  of  primary  and  secondary  school  age  to  schools  maintained  by  these  Authorities ; 
children  from  these  Authorities  also  attend  East  Ham  schools.  In  particular,  it  is 
provided  in  the  Education  Development  Plans  of  both  the  West  Ham  and  East  Ham 
Authorities,  that  all  secondary  school  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  resident 
in  the  two  Boroughs  shall  be  educated,  if  the  parents  so  wish  at  the  St.  Bonaventure’s 
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School  (Boys)  and  the  St.  Angela’s  School  (Girls),  situated  in  the  area  of  the  West 
Ham  Authority  and  maintained  as  “aided”  schools  by  that  Authority. 

Statistics  as  at  1st  April,  1958. 

Extra-District  Children  in  East  Ham  Children  in 

East  Ham  Schools.  Extra- District  Schools. 


West  Ham  . , 
Essex 

London  . . 

Primary. 
166  (4) 
13 
137 

Secondary. 

8 

87 

3 

Primary. 
102  (4) 
133 
4 

Secondary. 

543* 

56 

389f 

316 

98 

235 

992 

* 493  at  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
in  West  Ham. 

t 359  at  Grammar  Schools  main- 
tained by  the  London  County 
Council. 

(1)  See  also  Special  Educational  Treatment. 

(b)  Further  Education. 

It  is  the  practice  of  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  Area  to  arrange  for  the 
ad^sion  of  each  other’s  students  to  classes  held  at  their  Colleges  on  the  same  terms 
^d  conditions  ^ apply  to  their  own  students.  Recoupment  for  the  cost  of  “out 
County”  povision  under  the  Local  Education  Authorities  Recoupment  (Further 
^ucation)  Regulations,  1954,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  agreement  between  the  Authori- 
hes  on  admmistrative  and  accounting  procedure.  Claims  lodged  by  Authorities  for 
the  year  1956-57  are  as  follows: 

Qaims  on  other  Authorities  by  East  Ham 


No.  of 

Amount 

Students. 

Received. 

Essex 

1,428 

£10,080 

London  . . 

144 

£985 

West  Ham 

784 

£5,054 

Qaims  from  other 

Authorities  on  East  Ham 

No.  of 

Amount 

Students. 

Paid. 

Essex 

272 

£2,053 

London  . , 

882 

£6,760 

West  Ham 

481 

£2,566 

Environmental  Health 


1.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  East  Ham  baths  comprise  the  following: 

(a)  Two  swimming  pools-Major  120  ft X 40  ft. -open  May  to  September. 

Minor  75  ft.  X40  ft. — open  all  the  year  round. 
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(b)  Hot  baths — Ten  for  ladies  and  18  for  men — open  winter  and  summer. 

Old  age  pensioners  are  allowed  free  admission  at  certain  periods. 

(c)  Russian  Vapour  Baths  with  dressing  accommodation  for  56. 

Municipal  Dances.  The  major  bath  is  converted  to  a hall  in  the  winter  and  dances 
are  promoted  by  the  Council. 

Public  Hall.  The  public  hall  is  available  for  hire  on  a number  of  days  during 
the  week. 

Subsidiary  Services.  Catering  in  connection  with  the  running  of  the  baths 
and  laundry  in  connection  with  the  baths. 

Figures  for  attendances  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  are  as  follows; 


The  two  Swimming  Pools 

204,015 

Slipper  Baths 

101,481 

Vapour  Baths 

27,956 

333,452 

2.  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

The  Essex  River  Board  is  responsible  for  cleaning  and  maintaining  “main  rivers” 
into  which  East  Ham  surface  water  sewers  discharge.  There  are,  however,  some 
three  miles  of  smaller  open  water  courses  and  culverts  which  are  cleaned  by  Corpora- 
tion staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Sewage  Disposal.  The  tracing 
of  pollution  and  chemical  analysis  of  water  in  ditches  are  also  carried  out  by  Cor- 
poration staff.  To  keep  down  mosquitoes,  these  smaller  open  watercourses  and 
culverts  are  sprayed  periodically  by  staff  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector. 


3.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  industrial 
users  have  a prescriptive  right  to  discharge  wastes  existing  at  that  time  into  the  system, 
and  only  future  wastes  are  subject  to  any  form  of  control.  Whilst  the  Council  have 
recorded  the  increases  in  the  trade  wastes  and  have  controlled  the  various  comtituents 
that  may  be  so  discharged,  no  restrictions  have  yet  been  applied  as  to  quantities,  and 
the  treatment  has  so  far  been  free  of  charge.  Discharges  from  trade  premises  are 
discovered  either  when  applications  are  made  imder  the  Building  Byelaws  or  Town 
Planning  for  extensions  to  existing  premises,  or  as  a result  of  discharges  found  in  the 
surface  water  sewers. 


4.  Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms. 

A public  mortuary  of  modern  design  was  opened  two  years  ago.  It  is  well  sited 
on  a main  thoroughfare,  properly  heated  and  well  ventilated  and  equipped  with 
suitable  sterilising  apparatus  and  a destructor  for  small  pathological  specimens,  etc. 
A refrigeration  chamber  is  available  for  nine  corpses,  with  a suitable  mechanical 
hoist  to  expedite  the  work,  and  modern  post  mortem  facilities  are  included.  There 
is  also  office  accommodation  for  both  the  pathologist  and  the  post  mortem  attendant, 

P 
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and  for  public  there  is  a viewing  room  adjacent  to  an  appropriately  furnished 
chapel.  These  premises  are  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


5.  Public  Convenieiices. 


The  Council  inaintains  public  conveniences  in  or  adjacent  to  or  under  the  main 
thoroughfares  on  six  sites,  and,  in  addition,  has  had  for  many  years  an  agreement 
with  over  80%  of  the  leading  licensed  houses  which  have  urinals  attached  to  their 
premises.  These  agreements  require  that  the  urinals  shall  be  open  for  24  hours 
dahy,  and  in  return  the  Council  cames  out  a daily  cleansing,  except  on  Sundays. 


6.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Refuse  is  collected  at  seven-day  intervals  in  the  most  hygienic  type  of  refuse 
collection  vehicle.  The  collected  refuse  is  transferred  to  large  capacity  vehicles  and 
delivered  to  disposal  sites  under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee. 

A ttrace-w^kly  separate  collection  of  kitchen  waste  and  waste  paper  is  operated 
m tast  Ham.  Separate  kitchen  waste  containers  and  dustbins  are  provided  and  main- 
tamed  by  the  Corporation. 


7.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 


The  Health  Department  maintain  one  full-time  disinfector-operative  who 
out  disinfestation  of  premises  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  by  spraying  with 
D D.T.  solution.  Beddmg  and  other  articles  are  steam-disinfested  at  the  Disinfector 
Station  cont^mg  one  steam  chamber,  and  the  raising  of  steam  is  obtained  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Sewage  Works  Manager.  The  Department  is  able  to  cope  ade- 
quately with  all  calls  made  upon  it  for  this  service.  This  work  is  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector. 


8.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

to  entrances 

to  rertain  public  buddings  and  means  of  escape  from  fire  in  the  case  of  certain  high 

FfrfoS  ^ Inspectors, 

three^^are-  li>:ensing  functions  of  the  Council  devolve  upon  these 

Cinemas  under  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1952. 

Public  dancing,  singing  and  music,  or  other  public  entertainments  of  a like  kind 
under  the  Home  Counties  Music  and  Dancing  Licensing  Act,  1926.  (In 
the  remamder  of  England  and  Wales  the  Magistrates  Court  issues  the 


of  a MW  MM, Off  or  f butldmgs,  where  this  arises  out  of  the  erection 

InslX’,  S ft  ® alterations  to  existing  buildings  it  is  a matter  for  the  Budding 
Inspector  s staff  upon  submission  of  the  necessary  byelaw  plans.  There  are  however 
a number  of  sections  m the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  dealing  with  existing  buildings 
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and  where  the  method  of  administration  is  unconnected  with  building  byelaws,  and 
ensuring  compliance  therewith  devolves  uppn  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector. 


9.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Design,  new  construction,  repairs  and  reconstruction  are  carried  out  by  the 
Borough  Engineer’s  staff  and  direct  labour  organisation.  The  servicing  of  the  system 
is  carried  out  by  the  Superintendent  of  Sewage  Disposal,  who  comes  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer. 


(a)  Sewerage. 

(i)  180  miles  of  surface  and  soil  sewers  are  cleaned  by  Council  employees 
(15  men  and  a ganger). 

(ii)  Free  weekend  drain  cleaning  service  is  in  operation  (one  man  on  stand-by 
duty). 

(b ) Sewage  Disposal. 

The  present  system  consists  of  pumping,  chemical  precipitation,  primary 
and  secondary  sedimentation,  filtration,  sludge  digesting  and  grinding.  The 
number  of  employees  in  this  section  is  34.  The  future  policy  is  the  provision 
of  a new  pumping  station  and  the  pumping  of  all  sewage  to  the  London  County 
Council’s  Outfall  Sewer.  Contracts  are  now  being  placed  for  this  work. 


10.  Street  Cleansing. 

The  present  street  cleansing  service  allows  for  every  district  road  being  swept 
not  less  than  five  times  weekly,  whilst  all  secondary  roads  are  swept  again  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  busy  sections  of  the  Borough’s  main  roads  are  swept  seven  times  per 
week. 

Gulley  cleansing,  snow  clearing  and  gritting  are  carried  out  efficiently  at  a reason- 
able cost. 

There  are  63  staff  and  48  vehicles  in  this  section. 

The  Cleansing  Superintendent  is  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  comes  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer. 


11.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria.  '■  ui’' 

j 

The  Council  maintain  a small  disused  churchyard  but  do  not  themselves  provide 
any  cemetery  or  crematorium  facilities  as  these  are  adequately  provided  by  cptside 
bodies,  e.g.  there  are  two  private  cemetery  companies  and  the  City  of  London  has 
a very  large  cemetery  and  crematorium  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Borough.  . There 
are  also  two  Jewish  cemeteries  in  the  Borough,  but  one  only  is  now  m use. 
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12.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 


The  Council  maintain  seven  parks  with  a total  area  of  132  acres 
Engineer  is  responsible  for  their  administration  and  has  on  his  staff  a 
tendent,  and  his  section  has  a total  staff  of  85. 


The  Borough 
Parks  Superin- 


The  Parks  Section  maintains  about 
plants  are  raised  from  seed,  cuttings,  etc. 
for  municipal  functions. 


30,000  cu.  ft.  of  glass  where  aU  the  parks 
This  glass  also  provides  floral  decorations 


The  Parks  Superintendent  also  acts  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Education  Com 
mittee  and  provides  plants  for  the  schools  and  playing  fields. 

V maintains  gardens  and  nurseries  at  various  homes  and  hostels 

both  inside  and  outside  the  Borough,  and  also  looks  after  the  10,000  trees  in  the  streets 
of  the  Borough. 

The  Council  maintain  225  acres  of  aUotments,  the  Parks  Superintendent  advising 
on  horticultural  problems.  »wuig 

The  Development  Plan  provides  for  an  increase  of  50  acres  in  open  space. 

to  the  extreme  north  of  the  Borough  and  partly  within  it  is  the  Wanstead  Flats 
m Corporation  (460  acres),  and  in  respect  of  60 

acres  of  the  Flats  the  Parks  Supermtendent  exercises  supervision  and  clears  rubbish. 


13.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  CouncU  have  no  playing  fields  to  which  this  Act  applies. 

14.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  section  dealing  with  control  of  water- 
courses, ditches  and  ponds. 


15.  Port  Health  Functions. 


lUthough  the  Borough  has  a certain  frontage  to  the  River  Thames  it  has  nr. 
port  health  functions.  All  port  health  functions  in  regard  to  the  River  Thames 
are  the  responsibdity  of  the  City  of  London.  r names 


Housing 


Provision  of  Houses— Assistance  to  Other  Bodies 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses. 


or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition, 


The  Corporation’s  objectives  in  regard  to  the  above  are  broadly  as  follows: 

1 . TOe  provision  of  new  houses  for  letting  to  people  without  a separate  home 
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2.  The  provision  of  RdditioQRl  acconiniodatioii  by  the  acquisition,  adaptation, 
conversion  and  improvement  of  houses. 

3.  The  making  available  of  advances  and  grants  to  people  in  need  of  a separate 
home,  for  the  acquisition,  improvement  and  repair  of  houses. 

4.  The  management  and  maintenance  of  those  houses  under  the  control  of  the 
Council. 

The  Council,  as  at  the  1st  March,  1958,  had  under  their  control  the  following 
housing  properties; 

Permanent  Housing — 


Pre-war  . . . . . . g30 

Post-war — In-Borou^  . . . . 1,275 

Out-Borough  ..  ..  1,193  3,298 

Temporary  houses  861 

Acquired  houses  340 

Requisitioned  houses 628 


In  connection  with  housing  estates,  they  have  erected  90  garages  and  23  shops. 

At  the  1st  March,  1958,  381  houses  were  under  construction  and  the  acquisition 
of  96  houses  was  in  progress,  negotiations  having  been  completed. 

A programme  of  1,609  new  dwellings  has  been  formulated  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  construction  of  these  will  proceed. 

The  Corporation’s  Development  Plan  provides  for  a population  target  of  1 10,000, 
and  the  actual  population  of  120,000  approx,  in  1949  was  in  a measure  a reflection 
of  the  need  of  many  families  for  a separate  home. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  land  in  the  Borough,  a considerable  over-spill  problem 
arose,  and  in  the  early  post-war  years  the  Essex  County  Council  and  the  East  and  West 
Ham  County  Borough  Councils  pressed  the  Government  for  a new  town,  which 
was  subsequently  established  at  Basildon.  From  1949  until  1958,  346  families  have 
been  housed  at  Basildon,  and  another  200  families  rehoused  from  East  Ham  in  other 
new  towns. 

The  Corporation  also  decided  to  make  direct  provision  in  Essex  for  their  over- 
spill population  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  real  difficulties  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  receiving  authorities,  the  Corporation  have,  through  their  own  efforts, 
secured  the  rehousing  out-borough  of  1,193  families  to  date,  whilst  a further  260- 
homes  are  under  construction  and  258  homes  will  very  shortly  be  on  tender.  The 
completion  of  the  out-borough  housing  programme  will  provide  for  1,711  families, 
constituting  a substantial  part  of  the  over-spill. 

The  Housing  Medal  provided  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment was  awarded  to  the  Council  in  1952  for  their  Ingrave  Housing  Estate,  Brentwood. 

The  Corporation  acquires  land  in  the  Borough  for  housing  purposes  wherever 
possible,  and  has  been  conspicuously  successful  in  the  exercise  of  its  housing  functions 
by  securing  the  liquidation  of  non-conforming  industries,  principally  tluough  the 
exercise  of  powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts. 
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Acquisition  of  standing  houses  has  contributed  very  successfully  to  the  abatpmeiv 

Sie“o™uT"¥i?c“"  a~dSorrn 

rougn.  The  Council  has  also  improved  and  converted  a laro/*  r 

properties,  and  has  made  available  to  house  owners  176  grants  for  the  modernisation 

and  improvement  of  properties  imder  the  Housing  Act  1949  AHvar,r.^.c  + 

ruSlT*™?’ “ by  the  Bo“ugh 

rLS-SSSSs-H— 

if«SStsP==?= 

imh“  H°“sing  Authority!"  eL^"  HeaSft 


Slum  Clearance. 

slum  the  f ^ '' comprehensive  scheme  for  the  clearance  of 

"ction  1 o“  he 

have  been  reprinted  “ ^teas 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

to  the“  the  Couuch  in  relation 

Ham^mprovemm^^^  ^endmg  legislation  todudto^  the  Eart 

p vcment  Act,  i«S8,  and  the  East  Ham  Corporation  Act,  1957. 

The  chief  duties  related  to  housing  concern: 

(1)  erection  of  new  buildings; 

(2)  alterations  and  extensions  to  existing  buildings- 

(3)  dangerous  buildings. 
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Responsibility  for  administration  is  that  of  the  Borough  F.nginppr  and  he  has 
a Building  Inspectors  Section  to  deal  with  this  work.  The  work  is  dealt  with  twice 
every  five  weeks  by  a Committee  with  delegated  powers. 

Plans  in  respect  of  buildings  are  deposited  and  approved  or  disapproved  usually 
within  a period  of  two  weeks.  The  plans  deposited  are  scrutinised  for  compliance 
with  the  byelaws,  the  existing  sites  examined,  existing  buildings  checked  and  written 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  Building  Plans  Sub-Committee.  When  approved,  the 
notices  from  builders  at  appropriate  stages  ensure  inspection  as  the  work  proc^ds, 
and  between  350-500  routine  visits  a month  are  made  to  works  in  progress.  The 
inspection  staflf  give  considerable  service  to  intending  developers  in  advice  regarding 
constructional  problems  in  relation  to  the  byelaws. 

The  Council’s  planning  control  is  similarly  dealt  with  by  the  same  Committee 
at  the  same  time. 

In  the  case  of  dangerous  structures,  the  control  is  exercised  by  virtue  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  the  East  Ham  Improvement  Act,  1898,  and  the  East  Ham  Cor- 
poration Act,  1957.  These  powers  at  the  moment  are  not  normally  invoked,  the 
owners  of  defective  structures  invariably  being  prepared  to  act  without  compulsion. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children  (Section  22). 

Services  provided  by  the  Council  include: 

1.  Infant  Welfare  CUnics. 

2.  Toddler  Clinics. 

3.  Ante-Natal  Clinics  (including  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers). 

4.  Dental  Clinics. 

5.  Sunlight  Clinics. 

6.  Physiotherapy  Department. 

7.  Day  Nurseries. 

8.  A service  for  the  care  of  premature  infants. 

Services  1 and  2 are  conducted  by  Medical  Officers  at  five  centres  in  the  Borough, 
and  much  of  the  field  work  and  detailed  recording  is  conducted  by  the  Health  Visitors, 
23  in  number,  each  of  whom  has  an  area  of  the  Borough  under  her  supervision. 

Ante-Natal  care  at  the  Clinics  includes — 

(a)  general  and  special  investigation,  blood  tests,  etc.,  carried  out  in  hospital, 
if  necessary,  or  by  reference  to  pathological  laboratory  services: 

(b)  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  infant  hygiene,  breast  feeding,  proper  dietary 
and  the  hygiene  of  labour: 

(c)  the  issue  of  valuable  adjuvants  to  health  such  as  iron  tablets,  calcium  tablets, 
cod  liver  oil  or  vitamin  A and  D tablets,  orange  juice,  and  other  vitamins. 
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The  distribution  of  all  welfare  foods  and  adjuvants  is  made  by  the  clinic 
staffs  and  the  W.V.S.  from  designated  centres.  All  the  distribution  centres 
are  appropriately  sited  to  obviate  tiring  journeys  by  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  to  obtain  supplies:  ® 

(d)  maternity  outfits  are  provided  at  the  centres  on  request,  free  of  charge- 

(e)  ante-natal  exercises  and  relaxation  classes  are  held  regularly  and  instruction 
is  also  given  in  the  administration  of  gas  and  air  analgesia. 

Service  4 is  carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
by  the  Principal  Dental  Officer  and  three  Assistant  Dental  Officers  and  a specially 
tramed  Oral  Hygienist.  Comprehensive  dental  facilities  are  available  to  the  priority 
^oups  m the  community  and  the  work  is  conducted  from  two  centres,  one  at  the 
^wn  Hall  Annexe  with  two  fully-equipped  dental  surgeries,  and  the  second  at  the 
Church  Road  Clmic  where  there  are  three  fully-equipped  dental  surgeries. 

Servires  5 and  6 are  comprehensive  and  provide  for  the  priority  groups  every 
variety  of  physiotherapy  and  sunlight  treatment  which  in  most  areas  is  avaUable 
only  in  hospitals. 


East  Ham  has  always  adopted  the  principle  of  separating,  as  far  as  possible 
the  pnority  groups  from  general  hospital  patients,  and  this  plan  is  supported  by  the 
Regional  Hospital  Boards,  who  conduct  their  own  specialist  clinics  in  Local  Authority 
premises.  In  this  way,  an  orthopaedic  service,  an  ophthalmic  service,  an  ear  nose 
and  tffioat  service—which  includes  audiometric  testing— is  avaUable  in  the  rlimV, 
to  mothers  and  then  young  children  and  school  children  generally,  without  attendance 
at  hospital.  So  -advanced  is  this  service  that  hospitals  refer  back  children  to  the 
a!  congMtion  in  their  several  departments  and  their  reaUsatiou 

of  the  desirability  of  separaUng  the  pnority  groups  from  out-patients  generally. 

II  7^*®  concentrated  in  one  Day  Nursery  to  which  children  are  brought  from 

all  parts  of  the  borough  by  appropriate  transport. 

^ been  developed  as  a special  part  of  the  Health  Visiting  service  and 
plays  a signal  role  in  the  prevention  of  perinatal  mortality  with  premature  infants. 

* care  for  expectant  women,  nursing  mothers  and  their  children  is  a cardinal 
direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Q^XHvS‘enkt°''q  “““  Assistant  Dental  Surgeons  and  an 

^ supervision  of  infants  in  the 

f * °5  **  regular  dental  supervision  of  toddlers  between  the  age  of 

^contr;ti:e^m™ 


Midwifery  (Section  23  j. 

A comprehensive  domiciliary  midwifery  service  is  provided  under  the  general 

teS  Nursffig  T “ u'*  ®«Pcrvision  of  the  Superiu- 

S five  ; ° Supervisor  of  Midwives.  There 

TOs  ^ midwives,  appropriately  sited  at  various  points  of  the  Borough. 

It  a provided  at  the  five  welfare 

S^be  a?d  thL  Borough,  and  also  with  the  Hospital  Midwifery 

Snit  a e-T  Obstetrician  Service,  augmented  by  an  Obstetric 

Flymg  Squad  which  operates  from  Forest  Gate  Hospital.  By  and  iLge,  hospital 
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midwifery  bookings  are  effected  through  the  Public  Health  Department,  and  emer- 
gency admissions  are  arranged  by  practitioners  themselves  or  the  Emergency  Bed 
Service. 

Health  Visiting  (Section  24 J. 

This  service  is  carried  out  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Superintendent  Health 
Visitor,  who  conducts  not  only  the  domiciliary  health  visiting  and  clinic  work  but 
also  the  school  health  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Assistant  Medical  Officers  in 
the  School  Health  Service.  The  domiciliary  health  visiting  includes  not  only  the  care 
of  mothers  and  their  young  children,  but  the  giving  of  advice  and  help  to  adults, 
including  old  people,  and  assisting  general  practitioners  in  providing  for  the  particular 
needs  of  their  patients.  There  are  23  health  visitors  employed,  each  of  whom  has  an 
area  of  the  Borough  under  her  supervision. 

Home  Nursing  (Section  15). 

A comprehensive  Home  Nursing  Service  to  augment  the  efforts  of  general  prac- 
titioners and  the  hospitals  is  available  to  all  persons  who  need  nursing  care  in  their 
own  homes.  The  service  has  its  headquarters  at  Ascot  Lodge  where  several  of  the 
nurses  are  resident,  and  is  administered  through  the  agency  of  the  East  Ham  District 
Nursing  Association.  The  detailed  nursing  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent Nursing  Officer,  who  is  employed  by  the  Corporation  and  works  under  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  number  of  nurses  employed  at  the  moment  is  the 
equivalent  of  15  full-time. 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation  (Section  26). 

Immunisation  against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  poliomyelitis  as  required 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  carried  out  at  clinics  conducted  primarily  at  two  main 
centres  in  the  Town  Hall  Annexe  and  the  Church  Road  Clinic,  with  subsidiary  clinics 
elsewhere  as  and  when  required.  Vaccination  against  smallpox  is  also  advocated, 
and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  general  practitioners  to  enhance  the  vaccinal 
state  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ambulance  Services  (Section  27). 

A comprehensive  ambulance  service  has  been  instituted  with  suitable  ambulances 
and  vehicles  for  the  transport  of  all  types  of  sick  cases  as  and  when  needed.  The 
service  is  controlled  by  an  officer  in  charge  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  The  Council’s  central  ambulance  station  in  Wellington  Road  is 
a model  of  its  kind  for  the  housing  of  vehicles  and  the  accommodation  of  staff.  The 
service  works  in  very  close  co-operation  with  the  general  practitioner  and  the  hospitals 
generally.  The  service  has  the  following  vehicles: 


Prevention  of  Illness — Care  and  After-Care  (Section  28J. 

(a)  Tuberculosis.  A comprehensive  preventive  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
service  has  been  built  up  in  the  Borough  centred  at  the  Chest  Clinic  sited  in 
Katherine  Road.  Five  tuberculosis  nurses  specially  trained  in  this  work 
carry  out  both  the  cKnic  and  the  field  work  and  visit  and  deal  with  persons 


Two-stretcher  ambulances 
Dual-purpose  vehicles  . . 
Sitting-case  car  . . 


6 

4 

1 
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in  their  own  homes  and  with  all  contacts. 

Occupational  Therapy  classes  are  held  bi-weekly  at  a special  centre 
and  patients  are  also  instructed  at  home  by  a trained  occupational  therapist! 

B.C.G.  vaccination  is  undertaken  is  suitable  cases,  as  advised  by  the 
consultant  to  the  Chest  Clinic,  and  a systematised  B.C.G.  scheme  is  going 
forward  in  relation  to  certain  groups  of  school  children. 

lb)  Mental  Illness.  In  relation  to  mental  illness,  a Therapeutic  Social  Club  is 
maintained,  run  by  the  Duly  Authorised  Officers  as  part  of  their  community 
and  domiciliary  social  work.  The  main  trend  of  this  service  is  the  rehabili- 
tation of  sufferers  from  mental  illness  and  in  the  prevention  of  mental  break- 
down in  persons  predisposed  to  neurosis  and  in  those  who  are  known  to 
have  suffered  mental  illness. 

(c)  Illness  generally.  Prevention  is  fostered  through  lectures  on  hygiene,  diet, 
epidemiology,  cancer  and  tuberculosis.  The  prophylactic  value  of  immunl! 
sation  is  stressed  and  the  health  visitors  conduct  a carefully  thought-out 
programme  of  health  education  in  the  homes. 

The  provision  of  nursing  equipment  and  apparatus  is  systematised 
through  a Loan  Cupboard  Service  sited  at  the  Town  Hall  Annexe  and  the 
Church  Road  Clinics.  Articles  of  nursing  equipment  are  loaned  in  appro- 
priate cases  on  the  advice  of  general  practitioners  or  the  Corporation’s 
nursing  staff. 

(d)  Convalescence  and  Admission  to  Convalescent  Homes.  Apart  from  con- 
valescence necessitated  as  continuation  of  treatment  in  hospital  which  is 
arranged  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  cases  in  adults  and  children 
arising  from  specific  fevers,  malnutrition,  general  debility,  poor  environ- 
mental conditions,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  a special  officer  is  employed  to  deal  with  each  individual  case  and  the 
service  is  under  his  direct  control. 

Domestic  Help  (Section  29  J. 

A comprehensive  scheme  is  worked  under  the  direction  of  an  Organiser  to  bring 
domestic  help  into  any  household  where  such  help  is  required  owing  to  the  presence 
of  any  person  who  is  iU,  lying-in,  an  expectant  mother,  mentally  defective,  aged,  or 
a child  not  over  compulsory  school  age.  The  service  reinforces  measures  employed 
for, the  care  and  after-care  generally  for  aU  cases  of  illness  or  defectiveness,  the  care 
of  rnothers  and  young  children,  and  the  domiciliary  midwifery  and  home  nursing 
services.  Charges  are  made  in  appropriate  cases  and  initial  medical  certification  is 
required  by  a local  doctor.  At  present,  sufficient  home  helps,  full-time  and  part- 
time,  are  employed  to  provide  a maximum  of  3,250  hours  attention  per  week. 

Clinics. 

There  are  five  clkuc  premises  in  the  Borough,  and  the  following  is  a list  of  clinics 
other  than  school  health  clinics,  which  are  held  regularly  in  the  Borough; 

*Infant  Welfare  Clinics  . . . . . . 9 sessions  per  week. 

*Ante-Natal  10 

Toddler  . . 3 ” ” ” 
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Immunisation 
Ante-Natal  Exercise  Class 
Dental  Clinics 


3 sessions  per  week. 

8 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
information  on  many  health  ser- 
vice clinics  from  school  medical 
services  clinics. 


* Two  Ante-Natal  and  Infant  Welfare  sessions  are  combined. 

Provided  by  the  Regional  f Ophthalmic  Clinics  . . 4 sessions  per  week. 
Hospital  Board  in  Council-|  Oral  „ . . 2 sessions  per  week, 

premises.  [_ Orthopaedic  „ ..1  session  fortnightly. 

Mental  Health  Services. 

1.  Services  provided  by  North  East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

(a)  Nearest  Mental  Hospital.  Runwell  Hospital,  Wickford,  Essex. 

(b)  Nearest  Psychiatric  Out-Patient  East  Ham  Memorial  Hospital,  Shrews- 

Clinic.  bury  Road,  E.7. 

2.  Services  provided  by  County  Borough  of  East  Ham. 


(a)  Address  of  officers  responsible 
for  ascertainment  and  care  of 
mental  patients. 

(b)  Address  of  local  office  of  Men- 
tal Health  Service. 

(c)  Number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners practising  in  the 
Borough  or  District  authorised 
under  ss.  1(3)  and  5(3)  of  the 
Mental  Treatment  Act,  1930. 

(d)  Number  of  Duly  Authorised 
Officers  employed  full-time  in 
the  Borough  or  District. 


Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Health  Depart- 
ment, Town  Hall  Annexe,  Barking  Road, 
E.6. 

As  above. 


Two. 


Five. 


(e)  Arrangements  for  emergency 
calls. 


(f)  Nearest  Occupation  Centre(s): 


Is  transport  to  the  Centre  pro- 
vided by  the  Local  Health 
Authority? 

(g)  Is  a Psychiatric  Social  Worker 
available  in  the  area? 


One  Duly  Authorised  Officer  is  on  call 
per  rota  outside  office  hours.  A weekly 
rota  of  officers  on  duty  is  circulated  to  all 
concerned. 

M.D.  Occupation  Centre,  The  Labour 
Hall,  Katherine  Road,  East  Ham.  50 
places.  Centre  in  rented  accommoda- 
tion. Caters  for  all  M.D.s  over  5 years 
of  age. 


Yes. 

Only  for  cases  under  care  of  Runwell 
Hospital  or  Psychiatric  Out-Patient 
Clinic. 


(h)  Is  an  Occupational  Therapy 

service  provided?  No. 

(i)  Other  facilities  available.  After-Care  Club  for  ex-patients  of  Mental 

Hospitals  to  aid  in  social  rehabilitation 
within  the  community. 

3.  Statistics  relating  to  Lunacy  & Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890-1930,  for  year  1956. 
Number  of  calls  to  Duly  Authorised 
Officers  in  connection  with  mental 
iUness:  No  records  kept. 

Number  of  visits  made  during  year:  2,333. 
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4.  Statistics  relating  to  Mental  Defectives. 


(A)  Particulars  of  Mental  Defectives  on  Register  at  31.12.56: 


Under 

Aged  16 

age 

16 

and 

over 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

(a)  Cas^  ascertained  to  be  defective 

found  “subject  to  be  dealt  with”. 

(i)  under  Statutory  Supervision 

(excluding  patients  on  licence) 

15 

18 

79 

64 

176 

(ii)  Under  Guardianship 

— 

— 

1 

5 

6 

(iii)  In  places  of  safety  . . 

(iv)  In  hospital  (including  cases  on 

— 

— 

— 

— 

licence  therefrom)  . . 

20 

6 

87 

90 

203 

Total  . . 

35 

24 

167 

159 

385 

(b)  Cases  not  ascertained  to  be  defec- 

tive  found  “subject  to  be  dealt 
with”  under  Voluntary  Supervi- 

sion  . . 

— 

— 

26 

25 

51 

Grand  Total 

35 

24 

193 

184 

436 

(c)  Number  of  cases  in  above  receiving 

training: 

In  Occupation  Centre  . . " 

12 

13 

18 

12 

55 

(B)  Particulars  of  cases  reported  during  1956: 


Under 
age  16 

Aged  16 
and  over 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

(a)  Cases  at  31st  December  ascer- 
tained to  be  defectives  “subject  to 
be  dealt  with”: 

Action  taken  on  reports  by: 

(i)  Local  Education  Authorities 
on  children 

(1)  While  at  school  or  liable 
to  attend  school: 

7 

3 

10 

(2)  On  leaving  special  schools 



3 

2 

5 

(3)  On  leaving  ordinary 
schools 

(ii)  Police  or  by  Courts 





(iii)  Other  sources 







(b)  Cases  reported  but  not  regarded 
a,t  3Ist  December,  1956,  as  defec- 
tives “subject  to  be  dealt  with”: 

1 

1 

2 

(c)  Cases  reported  but  not  confirmed 
as  defective  by  31st  December  . . 

1 

1 

2 

Total  number  reported 

8 

4 

4 

3 

19 
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National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

Welfare  Services  provided  under  National  Assistance  Act,  1948: 

1.  Residential  accommodation  provided  by  East  Ham  and  available  to  Borough 
residents: 


(a)  Permanent  accommodation  (s.  21(1)  (a) ). 


Beds 

Beds  occupied 

Address  of  Establishment 

available 

at  31.12.56 

Howard  Lodge,  nr.  Brentwood,  Essex 

44 

43 

Windermere,  Manor  Park,  E.12 

14 

14 

Fairplay  House,  Wickham  Bishops,  Essex  . , 

40 

38 

Dudbrook,  nr.  Brentwood,  Essex 

60 

60 

Braeside,  Weald  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex 

16 

16 

Lea  Rigg,  Brentwood,  Essex  . . 

17 

17 

Pontlands,  Gt.  Baddow,  nr.  Chelmsford 

27 

27 

Sunnyhaven,  Forest  Gate,  E.7 

12 

12 

Laburnums,  WestclifF-on-Sea,  Essex  . . 

22 

21 

Aldersbrook,  Wanstead,  E.ll 

63 

63 

315 

311 

(b)  Temporary  accommodation  (s.  21(1)  (b) ). 

Beds 

Beds  occupied 

Address  of  Establishment 

available 

at  31.12.56 

14-20  Ashford  Road,  E.18 

31  beds 

10 

12  cots 

7 

2.  Welfare  Services  (s.  29). 

Statutory  Schemes  have  been  made  for  the  provision  of  Welfare  Services  for  the 
following  categories  of  handicapped  persons: 

Blind. 

Partially-sighted. 

Deaf-dumb. 

Hard  of  hearing. 

Other  handicapped  persons. 

(a)  Blind  and  partially-sighted. 

(i)  Number  on  Register  at  31.12.56. 

(ii)  Number  employed  in  open  employment. 

(iii)  Number  employed  at  home. 

(iv)  Number  in  sheltered  employment. 

(v)  Number  in  hospital. 


(vi)  Number  of  cases  visited  by  Home 
Teachers  in  year  1956. 

(vii)  Number  of  visits  paid  in  that  year  2,281 


353 

19 

3 

16  (Blind  only) 

15  (Blind  only — no  record 
of  partially-sighted 
kept). 
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(viii)  If  sheltered  employment  is  available, 
who  provides  it,  where  and  in  what 
form? 

West  Ham  County  — West  Ham  Workshops 
Borough  Council  for  the  Blind, 

West  Ham  Lane,  E.15. 

London  Association  — 21,  Crawford  St.,  W.l. 
for  the  Blind. 


Mattress  Making. 
Basket  Making. 
Brush  Making. 
Machine  Knitting. 
Weaving. 


(b)  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


(i)  Number  on  Register  at  31.12.56. 

(ii)  What  training  facilities  are  available  and 
how  and  where? 


(iii)  What  social  facilities  are  available  and 
how  and  where? 

Occupational  Centre, 

95  Arragon  Road, 

East  Ham,  E.6. 

East  Ham  Club  for  the  Deaf, 

95  Arragon  Road, 

East  Ham,  E.6. 

(iv)  Other  facilities  available. 


30 

Assistance  given  towards  se- 
curing training  under  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  or  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employ- 
ment) Act,  1944. 


Handicrafts,  Social  Activities, 
Outings,  Theatre  Visits. 

Social  Activities. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


(c)  Other  Handicapped  Persons. 


(i)  Number  on  Register  at  31.12.56. 

(ii)  What  training  facilities  are  available, 
and  how  and  where? 

(iii)  What  social  facihties  are  available,  and 
how  and  where? 

Occupational  Centre, 

95,  Arragon  Road, 

East  Ham,  E.6. 

(iv)  Other  facilities  available. 


408 


Handicrafts,  Social  Activities, 
Outings,  Theatre  Visits. 

Holiday  Schemes,  Meals  Ser- 
vice, Structural  Adaptations 
to  Home,  Aids  for  the  Dis- 
abled. 


Care  of  Children. 

Statistics  for  1957. 


112,700 

28,000 

209 

1-8 

7*5 

85 

41-5% 


1.  Population  

2.  Population  under  18  

3.  Number  of  children  in  care  at  31.3.57 

Number  per  thousand  population  . . 
Number  per  thousand  population  under  18 

4.  Number  of  children  in  care  boarded  out 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care. . 
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5.  Number  of  children  in  lodgings  and  residential  employment  4 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care 1'9% 

6.  Number  of  children  in  Local  Authority’s  Children’s  Homes  99 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care 47% 

7.  Number  of  children  in  care  in;  ° 

(i)  Voluntary  Homes  . . . . . . . . 

(ii)  Homes  or  Hostels  for  Handicapped  Children  7 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care 3 '2% 

8.  Number  of  children  in  care  in  Hostels  1 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care -5% 

9.  Number  of  children  in  care  in  farm/sea  training  , , . . 4 ° 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care 1'9% 

10.  Number  of  children  in  Special  Boarding  Schools  . . . . 5 ° 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  care 2 • 1 % 

11.  Number  of  children  in  care  of  Local  Authority  under  “Fit 

Persons”  Orders  . . 33 

12.  Number  of  “Fit  Persons”  cases  at  home  4 

13.  Number  of  applications  during  year  ended  31.3.57  for  recep- 

tion of  children  into  care . . 174 

Number  of  applications  accepted 117 

14.  Number  of  applications  received  from  prospective  foster 

parents  . . . . , , 82 

Number  approved  25 

15.  Number  of  children  supervised  under  Child  Life  Protection 

Regulations 24 

16.  Number  of  adoptions  in  which  the  Council  acted  as  Guardian 

ad  Litem  during  year  ended  31.3.57  34 

17.  Number  of  Approved  School  After-Care  cases  ..  ..  2 

18.  Number  of  children  in  care  who  were  adopted  ..  ..  6 


The  Corporation  provides  ten  family-group  type  homes,  with  a total  capacity 
of  89  places.  One  home  is  intended  primarily  for  short-stay  cases.  In  addition, 
a new  residential  nursery  to  accommodate  up  to  15  children  under  the  age  of  five 
was  recently  opened. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

This  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  Any  work  of  ascertainment  and  inspection  will  be  carried  out  through 
the  staff  of  Health  Visitors.  So  far  there  have  been  no  registrations  under  the  Act. 


Infectious  Diseases. 

General  practitioners  are  required  by  law  to  notify  certain  infectious  diseases 
on  a prescribed  form;  thereafter  aU  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  the  proper  care  of  the 
sufferer  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  and  to  determine  the  source  of  the  infection. 

Both  the  health  visitors  and  the  public  health  inspectors  take  part  in  this  work, 
which  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  protecting  the  community  against  infectious 
illness.  In  addition  an  energetic  campaign  to  stimulate  interest  in  vaccination  against 
smallpox  and  immunisation  against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough 
is  maintained. 
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Owing  to  the  great  docks  for  ocean-going  traffic  in  our  area,  a special  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  infectious  diseases  from  foreign  sources. 

This  work  is  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Healffi  Education. 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made,  mainly  along  two  specific  paths,  to  foster 
health  education: 

(1)  in  relation  to  certain  illnesses  and  major  or  minor  mishaps: 

(2)  In  promoting  healthy  living;  a much  wider  project. 

Under  the  first  heading,  health  education  in  maternal  and  child  welfare  is  designed 
especially  to  prevent  or  ameliorate  such  conditions  as  toxaemia  of  pregnancy,  pre- 
mature births,  problems  of  breast  feeding,  rickets  and  early  emotional  and  psycholo- 
gical disturbances  of  childhood. 

With  families  generally,  the  care  of  children  and  their  education  in  dietetics 
and  the  technique  of  self-injection  with  insulin  is  an  increasing  function  of  the  health 
visitors  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  With  cancer  and  certain  gastric  condi- 
tions, patients  can  be  taught  to  live  with  their  illness,  and  with  tuberculosis  generally 
a wide  field  of  education  is  entered  to  ensure  treatment  in  “a  zone  of  hygiene”,  pre- 
vention of  spread,  including  B.C.G.  inoculation  propaganda  and  psychological 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  illness,  his  family  and  the  community. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  home,  with  special  reference  to  burns  and 
scalds  and  the  budgetting  for  family  needs,  are  other  health  education  functions 
which  faU  to  the  health  visitors. 

In  regard  to  the  promotion  of  healthy  living,  films,  lectures,  posters,  displays 
of  suitable  propaganda  material,  issue  of  leaflets  and  books  on  health  topics  are  all 
part  of  a programme  of  health  education  designed  in  the  department  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 


Town  Planning 

The  CouncD’s  planning  functions  are  administered  through  the  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee, which  has  a Plans  Sub-Committee,  meeting  twice  every  five  weeks.  The 
Borough  Engineer  is  the  Planning  Officer. 

The  Council  were  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  planning  in  such  a highly  urbanised 
area  prior  to  the  1947  Act  and  used  powers  which  were  available  to  them  under  pre- 
war legislation  to  the  best  advantage.  The  position  in  the  Borough  in  1 938  was  that 
an  operative  town  planning  scheme  (No.  1)  covered  certain  parts  of  the  Borough, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Borougli  was  covered  by  a Resolution  to  prepare  a scheme 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Minister  in  February  1938.  World  War  II  delayed 
progress  on  this  latter  planning  scheme  but  immediately  opportunity  arose  problems 
were  re-assessed,  and  in  April  1943  an  Interim  Report  on  Planning  and  Re-develop- 
ment was  considered  by  the  Council,  who  then  decided  that  to  ensure  attractive  and 
healthy  living  conditions  in  the  Borough  the  optimum  population  should  be  110,000. 
The  publication  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  in  1944  so  far  as  East  Ham  was  con- 
cerned, accorded  broadly  with  the  views  the  Council  had  themselves  formulated. 
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Tlie  Development  Plan  which  is  now  operative  was  approved  by  the  Minister  on  22nd 
May,  1956.  From  the  outset  therefore  the  Council  appreciated  that  their  most 
difficult  task  would  be  the  implementation  of  the  Plan,  and  have  endeavoured  to  make 
their  planning  policy  one  with  positive  effect.  Over  the  past  few  years  the  Council 
have  acquired  a number  of  industrial  properties,  mainly  of  non-conforming  nature 
and  the  total  amount  expended  in  acquisition  is  over  £250,000.  Certain  work  of 
industrial  re-location  has  also  been  undertaken.  This  policy  of  reducing  industrial 
capacity  within  the  Borough,  coupled  with  the  development  of  ac/'r.mmr'rfct,-,,,,  by 
the  Council  outside  the  Borough  and  co-operation  with  the  Basildon  New  Town 
Corporation,  upon  which  they  are  represented  has  led  to  a reduction  in  the  oonulation 
from  121,370  to  112,700.  ^ ^ 


TrafiBic 

1.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  Corporation  is  entirely  responsible  for  all  new  roads,  the  reconstruction, 
improvement  and  repair  of  all  existing  ciassified  and  other  highways,  and  for  the 
maintenance  as  Agent  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation 
of  the  East  Ham/Barking  By-Pass  insofar  as  this  highway  falls  within  the  Council’s 
Boundary.  The  various  lengths  of  roads  involved  are: 

Trunk  Roads  ..  ..  1-24  miles 

Class  I Roads  . . . . 7 -96  „ 

Class  II  5-36  „ 

Class  III 4-52 

District  Roads  ..  ,.  62-72  ” 

The  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Direct  Labour  Highways 
Section,  which  maintains  an  adequate  labour  strength,  and  all  necessary  plant  and 
equipment  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  work.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
year  1958,  with  the  exception  of  works  on  the  East  Ham/Barking  By-Pass,  is  set  out 
below: 


(a)  Classified  Roads £45,250 

(b)  Other  Roads  £45,000 

A programme  of  resurfacing  or  reconstruction  of  all  1st  class  roads  within  the 
Borough  was  completed  in  1956.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  general  improve- 
ment of  all  main  roads,  and  advantage  is  taken  wherever  possible  to  acquire  land 
md  to  make  what  adjustments  are  possible  in  consultation  with  owners  on  building 
lines  where  such  buildings  are  being  reconstructed. 

Whfist  the  work  to  the  district  roads  is  mainly  purely  maintenance  in  character, 
reconstruction  is  proceeding  on  parallel  lines  with  work  in  the  main  highways,  subject 
to  the  limitations  on  capital  expenditure,  and  the  district  roads  are  generally  in  good 
condition.  A particular  feature  is  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  the  provision  of 
ornamental  trees  in  the  streets,  and  there  are  some  10,000  mainly  in  the  district  roads. 

Dm-ing  the  forthcoming  year,  commencement  will  be  made  on  the  improvement 
of  Barking  Road  by  the  provision  of  a length  of  dual  carriageway  at  the  eastern  end. 

At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  the  East  Ham 
Council,  through  the  Borough  Engineer,  has  prepared  designs  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  East  Ham/Baxking  By-Pass  in  that  section  of  the  road  within  the  West  and  East 
Ham  boundaries,  and  work  has  commenced.  The  value  of  the  work  is  of  the  order 
of  £350,000. 


2.  Street  Lighting. 

The  Council  maintains  by  Direct  Labour  the  whole  of  the  lighting  installation  on 
the  trunk  roads,  classified,  and  district  roads  within  the  Borough. 

Some  five  years  ago  the  Council  installed  modem  lighting  equipment  incorpora- 
ting sodium  vapour  lamps  on  the  single  carriageway  then  forming  the  East  Ham/ 
Barking  By-Pass  on  that  section  for  which  the  Council  were  responsible.  The  main 
classified  roads  of  the  Borough  are  lighted  to  Class  A standards  with  mercury  vapour 
equipment  and  the  Council  has  commenced  a programme  of  lighting  improvement 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Borough. 

The  present  annual  expenditure  on  public  lighting,  including  maintenance  for 
existing  equipment  and  improvements,  is  in  the  order  of  £49,800. 

Whilst  major  installations  are  normally  carried  out  by  contract  the  Direct  Labour 
section  is  fully  equipped  to  deal  with  all  items  of  maintenance  and  improvements 
involving  the  installation  of  a limited  number  of  columns. 


3.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

As  the  Borough  is  largely  built-up,  this  function  is  only  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  redevelopment,  which  will  be  invariably  undertaken  by  the  Council  so  that 
there  is  complete  co-ordination  between  the  development  committees  and  the  commit- 
tee whose  function  includes  the  naming  and  numbering  of  streets. 


4.  Parking  Places. 

A number  of  street  parking  places  are  provided  by  the  Council.  The  Authority 
have  also  used,  temporarily,  bombed  sites  reserved  for  education  purposes  in  the 
future  and  provided  temporary  car-parks  for  private  cars  on  a rental  basis.  These 
are  not  regarded  as  appointed  car-parks  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925.  The 
Council  so  far  have  provided  spaces  in  these  private  parks  for  617  cars.  The  East 
Ham  Corporation  Act,  1957,  gives  powers  to  provide  garages  for  the  public  generally, 
and  also  to  provide  car-parks  in  buildings. 


5.  Road  Safety. 

In  1946  the  Road  Safety  Council  was  formed,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  County  Borough  Council  and  of  various  other  bodies  and  interests  concerned. 
The  Town  Clerk  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  the  Borough  Engineer  is  the  Honorary 
Technical  Adviser.  The  Council  approves  annual  estimates  in  regard  to  road  safety 
work,  and  the  work  of  the  Road  Safety  Council  is  carried  on  within  those  estimates 
without  approval  by  the  Authority.  The  reports  of  the  Road  Safety  Council  are 
submitted  monthly  to  the  Works  and  Transport  Committee  for  information.  The 
Road  Safety  Council  makes  recommendations  to  the  Authority  on  various  matters 
affecting  the  safety  of  roads  in  the  Borough.  The  Road  Safety  Council  is  an  active, 
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enthusiastic  body,  and  has  done  a lot  of  very  useful  work  in  the  Borough,  particularly 
in  the  schools. 


6.  Bus  Shelters. 

In  common  with  other  authorities,  the  County  Borough  Coimcil  is  empowered, 
under  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  to  provide  hus 
shelters.  The  Council  consider  that  the  provision  of  bus  shelters  is  more  appropriately 
the  responsibility  of  the  London  Transport  Executive,  and  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  eichorts  this  body  to  increase  their  shelter  provision,  and  has  met  with  a fan- 
measure  of  success.  The  Council  themselves  have  not  provided  any  shelters. 


7.  Private  Street  Works. 

All  the  streets  in  the  Borough  have  been  made  up  and  adopted,  so  that  no  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to  the  making  up  of  private  streets. 


URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  HORNCHURCH 


History. 

The  Parish  of  Hornchurch,  ia  the  Rural  District  of  Romford,  was  constituted 
the  Urban  District  of  Hornchurch  on  the  1st  April,  1926,  by  the  Hornchurch  (Con- 
stitution of  Urban  District)  Order,  1926. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Essex  Review  Order,  1934,  the  District  was  enlarged  on 
the  1st  April,  1934,  so  as  to  include  the  Parishes  of  Rainham  and  Wennington  and 
the  altered  Parishes  of  Cranham,  Great  Warley  and  Upminster,  all  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Romford,  and  a small  portion  of  the  Urban  District  of  Romford;  a small 
portion  of  the  District  was  transferred  to  the  Urban  District  of  Romford;  and  the 
Rural  District  of  Romford  was  abolished. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Essex  Review  Order,  1935,  the  District  was  further  en- 
larged on  the  1st  April,  1936,  so  as  to  include  a portion  of  the  Parish  of  North  Ocken- 
don,  in  the  Rural  District  of  Orsett. 

In  May,  1955,  the  Council  submitted  a Petition  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council, 
praying  for  ^e  grant  of  a Charter  of  Incorporation  creating  the  District  a Municipal 
Borough.  The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Petition  is  awaited. 


Population. 


Census,  1931 
39,389 


Census^  1951 
104,092 


Registrar-General's 
Estimate,  1957 
117,400 
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Area,  Boundaries  and  Character. 

The  area  of  the  District  is  20,308  acres. 

The  District  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Boroughs  of  Dagenham  and  Romford, 
on  the  north  by  the  Urban  District  of  Brentwood,  on  the  east  by  the  Urban  Districts 
of  Brentwood  and  Thurrock  and  on  the  south  by  the  River  Thames,  to  which  it  has 
a_frontage  of  approximately  3J  miles. 

The  District  is  largely  residential  in  character,  but  includes  considerable  areas 
of  industrial  development,  the  majority  of  which  border  the  River  Thames,  extensive 
agricultural  areas,  and  valuable  sand  and  gravel  deposits  which  are  being  worked. 


Financial  Statistics. 


Rateable  Value 

Product  of  Id.  Rate 

Rates  per  Head  of  Population 


1st  April, 
1927 
£81,555 
£303 
£3  6s.  6d. 


1st  April,  1st  April, 
1951  1957 

£766,678  £1,466,250 

£3,117  £6,030 

£7  4s.  4d.  £11  9s.  9d. 


Education 


The  Council  made  a claim  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  that  the  District  should 
be  excepted  from  the  scheme  of  divisional  administration  to  be  made  by  the  Essex 
County  Council.  After  considering  representations  from  the  County  Council  that 
the  interests  of  the  District  would  be  better  served  by  combining  it  with  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Brentwood  and  Thurrock  to  form  a single  division,  the  Council  withdrew 
the  claim.  The  three  Urban  Districts  together  comprise  the  area  of  the  South  Essex 
Divisional  Executive. 


The  Divisional  Executive’s  area  has  a population,  according  to  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  Registrar-General,  of  263,390,  and  an  area  of  83,174  acres. 


Number  of  children  on  Hornchurch  School  Roll  at  28.2.58 


Grammar  Schools  2 

Modem  Schools 8 

Bilateral  Modem/Technical  Schools  . . . . 1 

Primary  Schools 31 

Special  Schools  1 

Total  number  of  places  provided 


19,012 


17,810 


Youth  Centres 


Total  enrolments  

Total  number  of  classes  provided 

1,092 

51 

Evening  Institutes 

Total  enrolments  

Total  number  of  classes  provided 

1,873 

109 

Ml  External  Adult  Classes 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . 

67 
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Pupils  sent  to  other  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  County 
of  Essex  


600 

(approx.) 
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Students  attending  the  South-East  and  South-West  Essex  Technical 
Colleges  full-time  


52 


Pupils  sent  to  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  outside  the  County 
of  Essex  


40 

(approx.) 


School  Health  Serrlee. 


The  Area  Medical  Officer  for  the  South  Essex  Area  acts  as  Divisional  School 
Medical  Officer. 


(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  Council  have  provided  a covered  public  swimming  bath  measuring  110  ft. 
in  length,  42  ft.  in  width  and  from  3 ft.  to  12ft.  6 ins.  in  depth.  There  is  seating 
accommodation  for  900  persons. 

The  swimming  bath  was  opened  in  December,  1956,  and  during  the  following 
year  was  used  by  285,224  bathers. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

The  Council  take  steps  whenever  necessary  to  secure  the  removal  of  obstructions 
and  impediments  to  the  proper  flow  along  watercourses  and  ditches,  and  have  exer- 
cised in  numerous  instances  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  to  require  the  filling  in,  or  covering  over  of  watercourses  and  ditches  on  or  near 
building  land. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

During  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1958,  nine  premises  were  disinfected  and 
four  premises  were  disinfested.  It  was  not  necessary  to  disinfect  any  articles. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

The  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  extends  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 


(e)  Morturaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

In  1932  the  Council  provided  a mortuary.  At  the  same  time  they  entered  into 


Enyironmental  Health 
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an  arrangement  with  the  Essex  County  Council  for  the  use  of  the  post-mortem  room 
at  Oldchurch  Hospital,  Romford.  This  arrangement  terminated  in  1938. 

Since  1938  Hornchurch  has  used  both  the  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room 
at  Oldchurch  Hospital,  and  the  Hornchurch  mortuary  has  not  been  used  as  such. 

The  mortuary  at  Oldchurch  Hospital  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  North-East  Metro- 
politan Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the  Council  have  made  an  offer  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  its  administration.  Negotiations  with  the  Board  continue. 


(0  Public  Conveniences. 

The  Council  have  provided  and  are  maintaining  11  conveniences  for  both  sexes. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

The  Council  undertake  a weekly  collection  of  house  refuse. 

The  Council  also  operate  a trade  refuse  scheme. 

Refuse  disposal  is  by  controlled  tipping  on  two  sites  owned  by  the  Council 
which  have  a total  area  of  25  acres . The  Council  are  acquiring  further  land  containing 
11  acres  for  i^e  as  a place  for  the  deposit  of  refuse. 

For  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1957,  the  total  quantity  of  refuse  collected 
and  disposed  of  was  30,600  tons,  the  gross  expenditure  on  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  refuse  was  £79,756,  and  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  salved  materials  was 
£12,676. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

Necessary  sanitary  inspections  of  premises  are  made  by  the  Council’s  Public 
Health  Inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  seven.  During  the  year  ended  the  31st  March, 
1958,  notices  requiring  the  abatement  of  114  statutory  nuisances  were  served.  These 
statutory  nuisances  have  been  abated. 

During  the  same  year  137  applications  for  certificates  of  disrepair  under  the 
Rent  Act,  1957,  were  received. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  District  is  sewered  on  the  separate  system. 

There  are  three  sewage  disposal  works  serving  the  District,  namely, 

(a)  the  Bretons  Farm  Works,  which  are  managed  by  a Joint  Committee  of 
the  Council  and  the  Romford  Borough  Council; 

(b)  the  Riverside  Works,  which  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  Dagenham 
Borough  Council; 

(c)  the  Bury  Farm  Works,  which  are  owned  and  manged  by  the  Council. 
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All  three  Works  are  situate  within  the  District. 

A fourth  sewage  disposal  works  situate  in  the  District,  namely,  the  Nags  Head 
Works,  serve  part  of  the  Urban  District  of  Brentwood  and  are  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Brentwood  Urban  District  Council. 

Following  a Local  Inquiry  under  Section  318  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
the  appropriate  Minister  recommended  as  a long-term  policy  for  adoption  by  the 
local  authorities  concerned,  that  the  ultimate  site  for  the  disposal  of  the  soil  sewage 
from  the  areas  draining  to  the  Bretons  Farm  Works,  the  Riverside  Works  and  the 
Nags  Head  Works  should  be  that  of  the  Riverside  Works. 

The  District  is  served  by  a system  of  main  and  subsidiary  surface  water  sewers 
which  discharge  into  natural  watercourses.  The  principal  watercourses  are  the 
Beam,  the  Rom,  the  Ingrehourne,  the  Ravensbourne  and  the  Mardyke. 

Since  1945  the  Council  have  expended  £139,376  on  improvements  to  sewage 
disposal  works  and  £336,922  on  the  construction  of  soil  and  surface  water  sewers. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing. 

The  Coimcil  undertake  the  cleansing  of  aU  classified  and  district  roads  within 
the  District.  The  roads  in  the  main  shopping  centres  are  cleansed  daily,  including 
Sunday,  and  the  other  roads  are  cleansed  either  once  or  twice  weekly. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

The  Council  own  three  cemeteries  with  a total  area  of  14  acres.  These  ceme- 
teries are  situate  in  the  District.  During  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1958,  553 
interments  took  place. 

The  Council  have  acquired  further  land  containing  12  acres  in  the  District  for 
cemetery  and  crematorium  purposes.  A crematorium  has  been  provided  on  part 
of  this  land  by  the  Council  jointly  with  the  Romford  Borough  and  Thurrock  Urban 
District  Councils.  The  crematorium  is  administered  by  a joint  committee  of  the 
constituent  authorities. 


0)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Council  own  parks  and  open  spaces  with  a total  area  of  498  acres.  The 
largest  park  has  an  area  of  120  acres. 

There  are  playing  facilities  for  football,  cricket,  tennis,  bowls  and  golf. 


(na)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  Council  have  provided  a sports  stadium  with  an  area  of  5,727  acres.  This 
includes  a first  class  football  pitch,  cinder  running  track,  and  covered  stand.  ^ %e 
running  track  conforms  with  the  requirements  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
for  championship  events.  Major  athletic  meetings  are  held  at  the  stadium. 
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The  Council  have  also  provided  seven  centres  for  the  use  of  clubs,  societies  or 
organisations  having  athletic,  social  or  educational  objects. 

Following  the  coming  into  operation  of  Section  132  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1948,  the  Council  appropriated  for  use  as  a concert  hall  and  theatre,  and  for 
public  meetings  and  assemblies,  certain  premises  acquired  under  the  Physical  Training 
and  Recreation  Act,  1937.  The  cost  of  adapting  the  premises  for  use  as  such  amounted 
to  £22,900.  The  premises  have  been  used  as  a theatre  since  September,  1953,  and 
are  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Hornchurch  Theatre  Trust  Limited,  which  is  a 
company  limited  by  guarantee  and  having  no  share  capital,  and  the  formation  of 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Council. 


Housing 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses. 

The  dwellings  provided  by  the  Council  prior  to  1939,  together  with  those  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  the  Romford  Rural  District  Council,  number  600. 

Since  1946  the  Council  have  provided  2,762  dwellings. 

In  addition  to  dwellings  the  Council  have  under  their  Housing  Act  powers 
provided  eight  shops  and  56  garages. 

300  temporary  prefabricated  houses  have  been  provided,  of  which  299  are  still 
in  use. 

The  Council  own  sufficient  land  for  the  provision  of  a further  600  dwellings. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  Council  to  acquire  land  outside  the  District. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance, 

Following  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  the  Council 
formulated  a programme  for  the  demolition  of  69  houses  to  be  carried  out  during 
a five-year  period.  Of  these  houses  49  have  been  demolished  and  16  are  about  to 
be  demolished. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  more  than  20  houses  in  the  District  which  could 
be  represented  for  demolition. 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  RnproTement  of  Houses. 

The  Council  have  made: 

(i)  2,738  advances  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899  to  1923 
totalling  £2,174,650. 

(ii)  283  advances  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  totalling  £326,270. 

fiii)  44  improvement  grants  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  totalling  £6,248. 
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(iv)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

The  Council  in  1954  made  new  building  byelaws  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  and  have  recently  made  further  provision  for  control  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  1956. 

Supervision  and  control  over  the  erection  and  alteration  of  buildings  is  exercised 
by  the  Council’s  building  inspectors. 


Personal  Health 

All  services  in  the  District  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946,  excepting  the  ambulance  service,  which  is  administered  centrally,  are 
administered  by  the  South  Essex  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health 
Committee. 

The  area  of  the  Sub-Committee  is  co-terminous  with  that  of  the  South  Essex 
Divisional  Executive  for  Education. 

The  following  facilities  and  staff  are  available: 

Section  22 — Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

There  are  eight  Infant  Welfare  Centres  holding  weekly  or  twice  weekly  sessions 
with  an  average  attendance  of  70  children  per  Centre: 

Abbs  Cross  Lane.  Harold  Wood.  Rainham.  South  Hornchurch. 

Westland  Avenue.  Upminster.  Cranham.  Park  Lane. 

There  are  also  six  Ante-Natal  Clinics  holding  weekly  or  twice  weekly  sessions: 
Abbs  Cross  Lane.  Harold  Wood.  Rainham. 

South  Hornchurch.  Upminster.  Westland  Avenue. 

Post-Natal  patients  are  seen  at  combined  Women’s  Welfare  and  Post-Natal 
Qinics  at  the  Ante-Natal  Clinics. 

Midwives’  Ante-Natal  sessions  are  held  at: 

Abbs  Cross  Lane.  Rainham.  Upminster. 

South  Hornchurch.  Westland  Avenue. 

Other  clinic  sessions  (in  conjunction  with  the  School  Health  Service): 

Number  of  ClinKS 


Diphtheria  and  Whooping  Cough  Immunisation  ....  7 

Ears,  Nose  and  Throat 

Ophthalmic  Treatment 6 

Paediatric  . . . . . . . . . . . . • • - 

Ante-Natal  Relaxation  Exercises  8 

Enuresis 

B.C.G.  Vaccination  . . . . . . • . • . 1 

Poliomyelitis  Vaccination  5 

Minor  Ailments 6 

Orthopaedic  and  Remedial  Exercises  Treatment  ....  3 

Artificial  Sun-Light  Treatment . . • • ~ 

Dental  (Children  and  Expectant  Mothers)  . . . . . • 3 
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Dental  (Children  Only)  . . 3 

Speech  Therapy  . . . . . . . . 5 

Orthoptic . . 2 

Child  Guidance  . . . . . . 

The  Climes  are  staffed  by  the  Health  Visitors  and  Clinic  Nurses  and  there  are 
16  voluntary  helpers  at  these  Clinics  and  also  full-time  and  part-time  Clinic  Clerks. 


Day  Nurseries. 


There  is  one  Day  Nursery  in  Hornchurch  with  50  places,  at  Diban  Avenue, 
Elm  Park,  and  the  recent  average  daily  attendance  was  48.  The  Nursery  is  in  charge 
of  a Matron  and  there  is  a total  staff  of  nine,  consisting  of : 


Deputy  Matron 
Warden 

Nursery  Nurses 
Nursery  Assistants 
Nursery  Students 


1 

1 

3 

3 

3 (count  as  one) 


Arrangements  are  made  for  students  from  the  Nursery  to  attend  part-time  courses. 


Distribution  of  Welfare  Foods. 

There  are  eight  distribution  centres  and  also  foods  can  be  obtained  from  16 
chemist  shops  in  the  area. 


Sections  23  and  25 — Domiciliary  Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing. 

There  are  21  Midwives/Home  Nurses  and  one  Non-medical  Supervisor  of  Mid- 
wives and  Superintendent  of  Home  Nurses,  together  with  two  part-time  Midwives. 
The  Hornchurch  Urban  District  Council  provide  six  housing  units  for  District  Nurse/ 
Midwives. 


Section  24 — Health  Visiting. 

There  are  11  Health  Visitors/School  Nurses,  two  Visitors  for  tuberculosis  and 
Superintendent  Health  Visitor.  There  are  also  nine  part-time  School  Nurses. 

Homes  are  visited,  advice  and  assistance  given  and  arrangements  made  for 
convalescent  treatment,  etc. 

Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Services  provided  through  various  clinics  and  throu^  general  practitioners 
for  vaccination  and  immunisation  against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  poliomyelitis 
and  smallpox  and  B.C.G.  vaccination  are  carried  out  at  the  11  secondary  schools. 

Section  29 — Domestic  Help  Service. 

This  service  is  operated  by  one  full-time  Organiser.  There  are  75  part-time 
Helps  employed  regularly  and  88  Casual  Helps.  There  is  a very  heavy  demand 
for  this  service.  Hornchurch  Helps  attend  training  courses  arranged  by  the  County 
Council. 
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Traffic 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  Council  maintain  aU  highways  in  the  District,  excepting  the  Southend 
Arterial  Road,  A.  127,  which  is  a trunk  road. 

On  the  1st  April,  1958,  the  total  mileage  of  roads  maintained  by  the  Council 

was; 

Trunk  Roads  ..  ..  4-77  miles 

Class  I 6-96  ,, 

Class  II 10-89  „ 

Class  in  ..  ..  30-98  „ 

District 109-97  „ 

The  Council  have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  British  Transport  Commission 
for  the  widening  by  the  Commission  of  three  railway  bridges  carrying  classified  roads. 
The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  County  Council  have  agreed 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  works,  which  are  in  progress. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Council  have  provided  lighting  for  146  miles  of  highway  including  parts 
of  trunk  roads. 

A comprehensive  scheme  for  improving  the  lifting  on  all  main  traffic  routes 
has  recently  been  commenced. 

The  overall  gross  expenditure  on  public  lighting  during  the  year  ended  the  31st 
March,  1958,  is  estimated  at  £42,665. 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Names  of  streets  constructed  by  private  developers  are  usually  decided  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Council. 

Street  name  plates  are  provided  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  require  houses  to  be  numbered,  or  re-numbered,  as  they  consider 
necessary. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

The  Council  have  provided  six  parking  places  which  can  accommodate  a total 
of  350  cars. 

The  District  is  wholly  within  the  London  Traffic  Area.  The  Minister  of  Trat«- 
port  and  Civil  Aviation  has  made  regulations  fixing  17  street  parking  places  m the 
District,  which  can  accommodate  a total  of  120  cars. 
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(e)  Road  Safety. 

The  Council  have  appointed  a Road  Safety  Committee,  which  includes  members 
of  the  Council,  and  employ  a full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser. 

The  Committee  administers  the  Council’s  Road  Safety  Campaign. 

The  Council  are  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

There  are  39  bus  shelters  in  the  District,  of  which  nine  have  been  provided  by 
the  Council.  The  remaining  shelters  have  been  provided  by  the  London  Transport 
Executive. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works. 

The  CouncU  have  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

Between  January,  1936,  and  September,  1939,  the  Council  made  up  and  adopted 
75  private  streets. 

Since  1946  the  Council  have  made  up  and  adopted  33  private  streets,  progress 
having  been  considerably  retarded  by  financial  restrictions. 

There  are  55  imadopted  private  streets  stiU  remaining  within  the  District,  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  the  subject  of  agreements  under  Section  146  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875. 


BOROUGH  OF  ILFORD 

General  description  of  Area  including  Statistics  on  Population, 
Rateable  Value,  Product  of  a Penny  Rate,  and  Rates  Per  Head 
of  Population 


General  History. 

The  area  which  is  now  known  as  the  Borough  of  Ilford  prior  to  1888  comprised 
two  of  the  four  wards  of  the  Parish  of  Barking.  In  1888  by  the  operation  of  the 
Barking  Parish  Act  of  that  year  the  Parish  of  Barking  was  divided  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  parishes  to  be  known  as  the  Parish  of  Barking  and  the  Parish  of  Ilford 
respectively.  In  1889,  pursuant  to  Section  57  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
the  Parish  of  Ilford  was  comprised  a Local  Government  District  by  order  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  and  this  Order  was  duly  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  August,  1890. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  Ilford  was  constituted  an 
Urban  District  Council. 

The  Royal  Charter  creating  the  Municipal  Borough  of  Ilford  was  dated  24th 
August,  1926. 
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Growth  of  Population. 

Between  1891  and  1911  the  population  increased  from  10,911  to  78,188,  this 
rapid  growth  being  mainly  attributable  to  the  construction  of  residential  estates 
consequent  upon  the  development  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  population 
continued  to  expand  steadily  after  the  First  World  War  and  by  the  Census  of  1931 
had  reached  the  figure  of  131,061.  At  the  1951  Census  the  recorded  population 
was  184,706  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  peak  figure  as  since  that  date  there 
has  been  a very  slight  reduction.  The  Registrar  General’s  estimate  for  the  1st  June, 
1957,  is  179,600. 


Area,  Boundaries  and  Character. 

The  present  area  of  the  Borough  is  8,411  acres. 

The  Borough  is  compact  in  formation  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Borou^ 
of  Dagenham,  on  the  north  by  the  Urban  District  of  Chigwell,  on  the  south  by  the 
Borough  of  Barking,  on  the  south-west  by  the  County  Borough  of  East  Ham  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Borough  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford.  On  the  south-west  a 
natural  boundary  is  provided  by  the  River  Roding. 

The  Borough  has  no  remarkable  natural  features  and  is  fairly  flat  in  character 
with  a slight  rise  towards  the  north.  It  is  largely  residential  but  there  are  a number 
of  major  industries,  mainly  in  the  south-west  and  in  the  east  of  the  Borough. 

In  the  north-west  the  area  known  as  Fairlop  Plain,  consisting  of  approximately 
1,000  acres,  is  owned  by  the  Corporation.  A considerable  portion  of  this  area  is 
farm  land  held  on  agricultural  tenancies,  and  in  addition  there  are  valuable  sand  and 
gravel  deposits  which  are  now  being  worked  by  an  independent  contractor  to  whom 
approximately  66  acres  have  been  leased  by  the  Corporation  on  a rent  and  royalties 
basis. 


General. 

Ilford  has  enjoyed  a separate  civic  existence  for  70  years  since  it  was  constituted 
a separate  Parish  under  the  Barking  Parish  Act,  1888.  It  has  been  a Municipal 
Borough  for  32  years  and  despite  its  close  proximity  to  the  London  conurbation 
there  is  a marked  degree  of  civic  pride  and  consciousness.  Civic  projects  and  activities 
of  all  kinds  evince  the  liveliest  local  interest  and  keen  support  is  given  to  the  activities 
of  the  sporting  and  athletic  clubs  in  the  Borough  many  of  whose  members  have 
achieved  international  recognition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Borough  regard  themselves  not  so  much  as  “Londoners”  but  as 
“residents  of  Ilford”  with  the  Town  Hall  as  a focal  point  of  their  civic  interest. 

In  the  opinion  of  Ilford  Borough  Council  the  functions  which  are  directly  con- 
ferred or  which  have  been  “claimed”  are  economically  carried  out  and  any  impairment 
of  efficiency  results  only  from  the  limitations  on  capital  expenditure  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  Council  by  the  restrictive  financial  policy  of  the  Central  Government. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  those  instances  where  the  Service  provided  is  inadequate 
because  of  the  Council’s  inability  to  provide  it  fully  because  of  such  financial  restric- 
tions. 
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The  only  direct  Local  Government  connection  with  London  County  Council 
is  the  reception  into  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer  of  all  sewage  collected  from  the 
Borough.  The  London  County  Council  are  the  owners  of  two  housing  estates  within 
the  Borough.  Their  relationship  in  this  connection,  however,  is  no  different  from 
that  of  any  other  property  owner  with  the  Council  and  the  County  Council  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  the  nomination  of  tenants,  etc. 


Statistics. 


Population 


Ijl  April,  Ijl  April, 

1921  1951 

85,194  184,706 


Rateable  Value 
Product  of  Id.  Rate 
Rates  per  Head  of 
Population 


£461,918  £1,651,847 

£1,900  £6,700 

99/6d.  177/5d. 


lit  April, 

1957 

179,600  (Registrar  General’s 
est.  1st  June,  1957). 
£2,856,079 
£11,500 

285/3d. 


Education 

Number  of  children  on  school  roll  as  at  28.2.58  23,918 

Grammar  Schools  . . . . 5 

Modem  „ . . 13 

Primary  „ . . , . 45 

Special  „ . . . . 1 

Total  number  of  places  provided . . . . 24,855 

Further  Education  facilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ilford  Committee  for  Edu- 
cation— 


Youth  Centres  . . . . 4 

Evening  Institutes  . . . . 3 

and  a wide  and  varied  number  of  classes  and  lecture  courses  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  12  Community  Association,  Townswomen’s  Guilds,  etc.  Detailed  enrol- 
ments are  as  tmder — 


Youth  Centres 

Total  enrolments  . . . . . . . . 1,249 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . . . 94 

Evening  Institutes 

Total  enrolments  2,706 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . . . 164 

All  External  Adult  Classes 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . . . 93 


Pupils  sent  to  other  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  County  of 
Essex  


2,063 


Students  attending  the  South-East  and  South-West  Essex  Technical 

Colleges  full-time . , 208 
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In  addition  there  is  a large  number  of  students  attending  part-time  Evening 
Courses  at  these  two  Institutions. 

Pupils  sent  to  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  outside  the  County  of 

Essex  415 

A number  of  students  are  also  sent  to  Technical  Colleges  outside  the 
County. 

About  90  handicapped  pupils  attend  day  special  classes  outside  the 
Borough,  either  in  Essex  or  in  East  Ham  or  West  Ham. 

The  above  figures  give  the  outgoing  pupils,  but  there  are  a large  number  of  in- 
coming pupils  to  Grammar  Schools  numbering  between  800  and  900.  Also  20 
pupils  enter  the  Borough  for  education  at  the  Benton  Open-Air  School  or  the  Spastic 
Unit  attached  to  it.  There  is  also  a relatively  small  number  of  pupils  crossing  the 
Borough  boundary  in  either  direction  to  attend  Primary  Schools  situated  fairly 
close  to  the  Borough  boundaries. 


School  Health  Service. 

(a)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acts  as  Divisional  School  Medical  Officer 
and  his  qualified  assistants  act  as  School  Medical  Officers.  The  Health  Visitors  also 
act  as  School  Nurses.  A full-time  Senior  School  Dental  Officer  is  also  employed 
and  a number  of  part-time  dentists  equivalent  to  a full-time  staff  of  2-54  are  also 
employed.  Regular  medical  inspections  of  school  children  are  carried  out  and  close 
liaison  is  maintained  between  the  Head  Teachers  and  the  School  Medical  Officers. 
A number  of  clinics  are  provided,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Schedule 
relating  to  the  services  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act. 

(b)  There  is  a Special  School  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children,  namely 
Binton  School,  accommodating  100  children  and  a Cerebral  Palsy  Unit  accommodating 
24  children.  A register  under  the  requirements  of  Sections  34  and  57  of  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  is  maintained  of  handicapped  pupils  and  appropriate  recommendations 
made  for  placement  of  such  children  in  their  various  categories. 


Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  Council  have  provided  covered  public  swimming  baths  situate  in  the  High 
Road  which  were  opened  in  1931  and  which  comprise  a First  Class  Swimming-Bath 
100  feetx35  feet  and  a Second  Class  Bath  75  feetX25  feet,  together  with  ten  Slipper 
Baths  and  up-to-date  Vapour  Baths. 

During  the  winter  season  in  each  year  the  First  Class  Bath  is  drained  and  covered 
over  and  the  hall  is  used  daily  for  Indoor  Bowls,  which  prove  very  popular,  and  on 
two  nights  per  week  for  public  dances  and  for  amateur  boxing. 

During  the  financial  year  ending  31st  Ma*rch,  1958,  the  total  estimated  number 
of  bathers  using  the  two  pools  is  316,202.  24,889  people  will  have  used  the  Slipper 
Baths  and  25,383  persons  the  Vapour  Baths.  The  total  income  arising  from  baths 
fees  during  this  year  is  estimated  at  £14,280.  An  estimated  number  of  1 1,105  persons 
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will  have  used  the  Indoor  Bowling  facilities  and  the  fees  for  this  facility,  together  with 
cloakroom  charges,  will  amount  to  £435. 

In  addition  the  Council  constructed  in  1925  an  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool  in 
Valentines  Park.  This  pool  is  150  feet  X 50  feet  and  is  provided  with  a sun-bathing 
area  and  a cafe.  The  estimated  number  of  bathers  during  the  current  financial 
year  is  64,345,  excluding  season  ticket  holders,  and  the  estimated  income  from  en- 
trance fees  is  £2,510. 

Existing  baths  facilities  provide  for  training  sessions  for  local  Swimming  Clubs, 
the  demand  for  which  exceeds  the  periods  that  can  reasonably  be  allocated  without 
detriment  to  the  use  of  the  pools  by  the  general  public. 

The  provision  of  a new  Swimming  Bath,  incorporating  Slipper  and  Vapour 
Baths,  to  serve  the  northern  part  of  the  Borough  is  under  active  consideration  and 
there  is  a vital  need  to  provide  such  facilities  for  that  area. 

Analyses  of  water  from  all  pools  are  taken  monthly  and  they  invariably  reach 
a high  standard  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  purity. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

The  majority  of  open  watercourses  within  the  Borough  are  included  in  the 
Council’s  Main  Drainage  Programme  currently  being  executed  pursuant  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Ilford  Corporation  (Drainage)  Act,  1950.  Pending  completion  of 
the  works  of  oulverting,  widening  and  diversion  the  Council  control  and  have  con- 
trolled matters  such  as  obstruction  and  pollution  of  such  watercourses  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  under  this  heading. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

The  Council  have  not  adopted  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises) 
Act,  1937,  and  any  necessary  control  is  exercised  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

The  Council  provided  a Mortuary  and  Post-Mortem  Room  in  Buckingham 
Road  Cemetery  in  the  early  part  of  .the  century  and  this  was  modernised  in  1952 
at  a cost  of  £2,816.  At  that  time  the  Post-Mortem  Room  was  provided  with  a 
further  examination  table,  modem  refrigeration  systems  were  installed  and  a waiting 
room  and  Chapel  with  a catafalque  were  erected. 

The  Post-Mortem  Room  is  now  regularly  used  by  Pathologists  appointed  by 
the  Coroner  and  Inquests  are  conducted  by  arrangement  with  the  Coroner  at  the 
Town  Hall. 
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The  Mortuary  is  also  used  by  the  Boroughs  of  Barking  and  Dagenham  who 
have  not  themselves  provided  such  facilities,  and  an  agreed  payment  of  £3  IOj.  ad, 
per  body  received  is  made  to  the  Coimcil  by  each  of  these  Authorities. 


(f)  Public  Conveniences. 

Public  conveniences  for  both  sexes  are  provided  by  the  Council  at  11  of  the 
busiest  shopping  centres  within  the  Borough.  Two  further  sites  are  at  present  in 
process  of  being  acquired  for  the  erection  of  further  conveniences  in  York  Road 
near  its  junction  with  Cranbrook  Road  and  in  Manford  Way  where  it  will  serve  the 
new  shopping  centre  which  has  been  developed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  large 
housing  estate  erected  in  that  part  of  the  Borough  by  the  London  County  Council. 

One  of  the  existing  conveniences,  that  at  Wangey  Road,  Chadwell  Heath,  is 
situate  within  a few  yards  of  the  boundary  between  Ilford  and  Dagenham  and  by 
an  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Councils  of  the  two  Authorities  a contribution 
of  40%  of  the  net  annual  expenditure  on  this  convenience  is  reimbursed  to  Ilford 
Council  by  Dagenham  Council.  Negotiations  have  taken  place  with  the  Councils 
of  Dagenham  Borough  and  Chigwell  Urban  District  and  with  the  London  County 
Council  regarding  the  possibility  of  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  erection  and 
maintenance  of  the  proposed  new  convenience  at  Manford  Way,  but  all  these  Authori- 
ties have  intimated  that  they  are  not  prepared  so  to  contribute  and  the  Council  have 
agreed  to  defray  the  cost  themselves. 

During  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1958,  the  estimated  net  expenditure 
on  public  conveniences  within  the  Borough  is  £30,240. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  and  Collection  of  Salvage. 

During  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1958,  the  estimated  gross  expenditure 
within  the  Borough  on  refuse  collection  and  disposal  is  £125,620  and  this  is  based 
on  a total  collection  during  this  year  of  51,200  tons. 

At  present  all  refuse  is  collected  weekly  from  all  premises  in  the  Borough  by 
vehicles  belonging  to  the  Council,  and  is  transported  in  those  vehicles  to  a refuse 
tip  which  is  the  property  of  Barking  Borough  Council  and  situated  at  Jenkins  Road 
within  the  area  of  that  Authority.  Arrangements  have  been  entered  into  v/ith  that 
Authority  for  all  Ilford  refuse  to  be  received  until  1962. 

As  part  of  a long  term  programme,  in  1953  there  was  constituted  the  East  Ham, 
West  Ham  and  Ilford  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee  under  an  Agreement  entered 
into  by  this  Authority  with  the  County  Borough  Councils  of  East  Ham  and  West 
Ham  pursuant  to  Section  91  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933.  Membership  of 
this  Joint  Committee  consists  of  four  representatives  from  each  Constituent  Authority 
and  each  Authority  delegated  to  the  Joint  Committee  aU  their  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  the  deposit,  treatment  and  disposal  of  house,  trade  and  street  refuse. 

The  Joint  Committee  are  responsible  for  the  securing  of  land  for  the  provision 
of  tipping  facilities  and  the  reception  and  treatment  of  refuse.  The  operating  expenses 
are  home  pro  rata  by  the  Constituent  Authorities  according  to  the  proportion  which 
the  amount  of  refuse  delivered  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  each  Authority  bears  to 
the  whole  delivery. 

R 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ilford  is  still  operating  under  previous  arrangements 
made  with  Barking  Borough  Council,  it  has  not  so  far  been  necessary  for  this  Authority 
to  make  use  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  although  Ilford  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  make  use  at  any  time  of  such  facilities,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  do  so  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  Agreement  with  Barking  Corporation. 
Sites  have  been  provided  for  tipping  by  the  Joint  Committee  at  Wennington,  and 
negotiations  are  at  present  proceeding  with  a view  to  the  acquisition  of  further  sites 
at  Ockendon  and  Aveley. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  refuse,  the  Council  also  pursue  an  active  salvage 
campaign  and  during  the  current  financial  year  the  estimated  income  from  the  sale 
of  waste  paper  and  other  salvage  material  is  £8,300. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  necessary 
sanitary  inspections  of  premises  within  the  area  of  the  Borough  are  carried  out. 
During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  a total  of  35,111  houses  and  premises  were 
so  inspected  and  these  inspections  revealed  1,035  nuisances  which  were  subsequently 
abated.  Statutory  notices  were  served  on  owners  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  Factories  Act,  1937,  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1955.  It  is  the  usual  experience  that  an  informal  approach  by  the  Public  Health 
Inspectors  results  in  remedial  measures  being  taken,  but,  where  necessary,  proceedings 
are  instituted  and  orders  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  are  obtained  from  the  Court. 

In  addition  to  action  taken  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  standards  of  hygiene 
and  fitness  for  habitation  are  observed,  the  Council’s  responsible  officers  are  now 
under  a duty  to  inspect  dwellings  where  applications  are  received  under  the  Rent  Act, 
1957,  for  the  issue  by  the  Council  of  Certificates  of  Disrepair.  Up  to  the  end  of 
February,  1958,  there  have  been  a total  of  243  applications  for  the  issue  of  such 
Certificates. 

The  Council  have  appointed  a whole-time  Rodent  Operative. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  basis  of  the  drainage  of  Ilford  is  the  trunk  soil  sewer  system  laid  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  original  natural  watercourses,  some  of  which 
were  culverted  when  development  took  place  and  some  of  which  remained  in  their 
natural  state. 

Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  of  the  Borough  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  the  old  systems  for  dealing  with  soil  and  surface  water  sewage  became  grossly 
overloaded  and  flooding  has  been  a frequent  experience  within  the  Borough.  Untfl 
1926,  Ilford,  in  common  with  many  other  towns,  was  drained  on  the  Partially  Separate 
System  where  part  of  the  surface  water  drains  into  the  soil  sewers.  In  1937  preli- 
minary plans  were  prepared  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  sewerage  system  but  due  to 
the  advent  of  War  this  was  not  proceeded  with  and  in  1950  the  Council  promoted  a 
Private  Bill  which  was  enacted  as  the  Ilford  Corporation  (Drainage)  Act,  1950.  The 
Act  was  designed  to  give  the  Council  the  necessary  powers  to  deal  with  the  improve- 
ment of  watercourses,  etc.,  and  generally  to  supplement  their  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936. 
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Since  1953  it  has  been  possible,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  to  complete  the  first  stage  of  the  major  new  main  drainage  scheme 
at  a cost  of  approximately  £1,200,000.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  reconstruction 
and  redesign  of  the  majority  of  the  existing  trunk  soil  sewers  and  the  culverting  and 
relaying  of  the  principal  watercourses  and  some  trunk  surface  water  sewers. 


The  second  stage  of  the  major  reconstruction  involving  approximately  £1,000,000 
has  now  been  commenced  and  is  estimated  to  take  three  years  to  complete. 

All  soil  sewage  from  the  Borough  is  ultimately  delivered  to  a Joint  Pumping 
Station  which  is  owned  jointly  by  Ilford  Borough  Council  and  Barking  Borough 
Council  and  Is  situate  within  the  Borough  of  Barking.  The  majority  of  sewage 
reaches  the  Joint  Pumping  Station  by  gravity  but  from  certain  low-lying  parts  of  the 
Borough,  largely  in  the  west  and  north-west,  it  is  necessary  for  sewage  to  be  raised 
approximately  42  feet  in  order  that  it  may  be  delivered  to  the  main  gravity  sewers 
for  onward  transmission  to  the  Joint  Pumping  Station.  To  effect  this  the  Council 
have  provided  a Pumping  Station  within  the  Borough  and  in  connection  with  the  main 
reconstruction  scheme  a new  Pumping  Station  has  recently  been  erected  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  increased  flow  arising  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  main  trunk  sewers. 
The  cost  of  erection  of  the  new  Pumping  Station  is  approximately  £100,000  and  it 
will  shortly  be  opened  officially. 

In  addition  to  raising  soil  sewage  as  described  above,  the  Pumping  Station  also 
deals  with  storm  water  which  is  pumped  into  the  nearby  River  Roding  by  two  24-inch 
pumps  each  with  a maximum  capacity  of  10,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  Station 
has  a maximum  capacity  of  5,000  gallons  per  minute  of  soil  sewage.  All  the  pumps 
are  operated  automatically  and  starting  is  controlled  by  the  level  of  sewage  in  the 
storage  tanks. 

The  Joint  Pumping  Station  within  the  Borough  of  Barking  is  controlled  by  the 
Ilford  and  Barking  Joint  Sewerage  Committee  which  was  set  up  in  1930  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894.  From  the  Joint  Pumping  Station  sewage  is  delivered 
through  a joint  sewer  into  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  reception  of  all  sewage  from  the  two  Authorities  is  governed  by  the  London 
County  Council  (Ilford  and  Barking  Drainage)  Act,  1928,  payment  being  made  by 
each  Authority  on  a basis  calculated  partly  on  the  rateable  value  of  each  Authority 
and  partly  on  a capital  repayment  basis  over  a 30  year  period.  Representation  on 
the  Joint  Committee  consists  of  seven  elected  representatives  from  Ilford  Borough 
Council  and  five  from  Barking  Borough  Council. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing. 

The  Council  undertake  the  cleansing  of  all  classified  and  district  roads  (totalling 
219  miles)  within  the  area  of  the  Borough.  Such  roads  are  serviced  according  to 
requirements.  Main  shopping  thoroughfares  are  cleansed  twice  daily  whereas  district 
roads  in  purely  residential  areas  are  cleansed  once  per  week.  All  footpaths  are 
manually  swept  by  a staff  of  52  street  orderlies  with  manual  barrows  and  the  carriage- 
ways are  cleansed  by  seven  mechanical  brooms  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  efficiently  cleansing  carriageways  owing  to  the  large 
numbers  of  permanently  parked  vehicles  which  are  at  present  found  within  the 
Borough  but  it  is  hoped  that  recent  action  by  the  Police  to  remove  such  obstructions 
will  improve  the  position. 
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(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

The  Council  have  provided  three  cemeteries  under  the  Burial  Acts  with  a total 
acreage  of  40  • 57  acres,  the  number  of  interments  which  took  place  during  the  financial 
year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  was  832.  No  crematorium  has  been  provided  within 
the  Borough  although  a proposal  for  a regional  crematorium  in  south-west  Essex 
was  actively  pursued  before  the  war  and  again  from  1947  to  1951  when  the  Council 
were  constituent  members  of  the  South  West  Essex  Joint  Crematorium  Committee 
to  which  representatives  were  appointed  by  the  Boroughs  of  Barking,  Chingford’ 
Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford  and  the 
County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham.  For  the  time  being  the  proposal 
is  in  abeyance. 


(1)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Borough  is  well  provided  with  parks  and  recreation  grounds  and  there  is 
a total  acreage  of  465  acres.  The  majority  of  such  parks  were  acquired  under  the 
PubUc  Health  Act,  1875. 

The  Council  are  also  the  owners  of  Ilford  Golf  Course  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Borough  adjoining  the  River  Roding  and  provides  a natural  buffer 
between  the  Borough  and  the  adjoining  area  of  East  Ham.  The  Golf  Course  is  let 
on  a long  lease  to  Ilford  Golf  Club  who  provide  facilities  for  members  of  the  public 
on  payment  of  Green  Fees. 

In  most  parks  there  are  ample  recreational  facilities,  well  laid  out  shrubberies 
and  flower  borders  and  the  Council  have  provided  a tree  nursery  from  which  the  parks 
are  stocked.  In  addition  the  whole  of  the  propogation  for  the  stocking  of  flower 
beds  within  the  parks  is  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  parks  section  of  the  Borough 
Engineer’s  Department  and  for  this  purpose  extensive  greenhouses  have  been  provided 
in  Valentines  Park,  which  is  the  largest  park  within  the  Borough  having  an  area  of 
140  acres. 

Included  in  the  total  acreage  of  parks  and  open  spaces  referred  to  above  is  Crickle- 
field  Athletic  Ground,  further  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  clauses. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physieal  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  Council  have  from  time  to  time  made  grants  of  financial  assistance  to  Organi- 
sations within  the  Borough  pursuant  to  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act.  In  addition 
they  have  acquired  and  laid  out  for  competitive  athletics  the  Cricklefleld  Athletic 
Ground  with  an  area  of  11  acres.  The  running  track,  constructed  in  1951  on  this 
recreation  ground,  has  complete  facilities  to  standards  approved  by  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  and  is  widely  used  by  local  athletic  clubs  and  organisations. 
It  is  built  to  the  same  design  as  that  provided  at  Wembley  Stadium  for  the  1948 
Olympic  Games.  Instruction  in  athletic  technique  is  given  to  Ilford  school  children 
who  are  able  to  enjoy  the  modern  facilities  including  provision  for  field  events  and  a 
full-sized  football  pitch  provided  at  the  Ground.  The  Council  are  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  erection  of  covered  stands  at  the  Athletic  Ground  and  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  current  financial  restrictions  are  lifted. 
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Housing 


(a)  ProTision  of  Houses  prior  to  1939. 

The  Council  provided  a total  of  772  dwellings  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act,  1919,  the  Housing  etc.  Act,  1923,  and  the  Housing 
(Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1924. 

The  pre-war  houses  were  laid  out  in  seven  estates  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  Borough.  Since  the  1939-1945  War,  the  Council  have  pursued  a most  active 
policy  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  flats  and  since  1946  have  constructed  3,181 
housing  units  which  figure  includes  238  dwellings  designed  specifically  for  the  housing 
of  old  persons.  Of  particular  interest  is  Stoneleigh  Court  which  consists  of  85  units 
designed  specifically  for  aged  and  infirm  tenants.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  design 
and  layout  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of  such  tenants  and  the  estate  is  staffed 
by  persons  qualified  to  deal  with  their  problems  and  infirmities.  Negotiations  are  at 
present  proceeding  with  Essex  County  CouncU,  who,  as  Welfare  Authority,  have 
agreed  in  principle  to  make  a grant  towards  the  upkeep  of  this  estate. 

Among  the  schemes  for  flat  development  is  a seven  storey  block  of  38  flats  for 
letting  to  tenants  in  the  higher  income  groups. 

The  Council  have  pursued  an  active  de-requisitioning  policy  and  of  the  572 
units  which  were  held  under  requisition  in  1946  only  35  are  now  so  held. 

There  is  a shortage  of  building  land  within  the  Borough  which  has  prompted 
the  Council  recently  to  concentrate  on  schemes  for  flats  rather  than  for  houses. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  multi-storey  flats  of  up  to  ten  storeys,  but  these  are  in 
abeyance  for  the  time  being. 

In  addition  to  units  of  housing  accommodation  the  Council  have  under  their 
Housing  Act  powers  built  192  garages  and  shops  have  been  provided  to  serve  three 
of  the  Council’s  housing  estates.  Altogether  22  shops  have  been  built  and  these 
are  let  on  21  year  leases,  the  rents  having  been  determined  by  public  tender. 

Approximately  300  temporary  prefabricated  houses  have  been  provided  and  are 
still  in  use. 

The  Council,  together  with  neighbouring  authorities,  have  explored  the  possi- 
bilities of  “out-Borough”  development  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down 
in  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952.  At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  Ilford  in  1954  convened  a Conference  of  eight  Local  Authori- 
ties and  received  reports  on  the  possibility  of  developing  “out-Borough”  estates  at 
Canvey  Island,  Brentwood,  Billericay  and  Witham.  After  careful  and  detailed 
consideration,  however,  this  Authority  found  itself  unable  to  pursue  the  proposal 
in  view  of  the  financial  implications  which,  in  their  view,  rendered  the  experiment 
impracticable. 

Since  taking  this  decision,  Ilford  Borough  Council  have,  for  the  time  being, 
abandoned  the  possibility  of  implementing  schemes  under  the  Town  Development 
Act. 


In  1948  the  Council  entered  into  consultations  with  Dagenham  Borough  Council 
for  the  erection  of  a joint  housing  estate  at  Marks  Gate  which  is  situated  partly  within 
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the  areas  of  both  authorities.  The  estate  comprises  approximately  87  acres  and  the 
land  was  acquired  by  compulsory  purchase  by  Dagenham  Borough  Council,  that 
portion  of  the  estate  which  lies  within  the  Borough  of  Ilford  being  subsequently  re- 
conveyed  to  this  Authority.  A joint  layout  plan  for  the  estate  was  prepared  and 
approved  by  both  Councils.  It  was  apparent  that  there  would  be  certain  overlapping 
of  jurisdiction  in  connection  with  such  matters  as  estate  roads  and  open  spaces  falling 
across  the  boundary  and  full  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  necessary  con- 
structional work  was  carried  out  by  one  or  other  of  the  Authorities  with  any  necessary 
financial  adjustment  being  made  by  way  of  contribution.  Construction  of  the  estate 
commenced  in  1952  and  the  whole  project  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Agreements  have  been  entered  into  regarding  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of 
estate  roads  and  of  a joint  open  space;  accommodation  has  been  provided  by  the 
Dagenham  Borough  Council  for  medical  practitioners  to  serve  the  whole  estate  and 
in  return  Ilford  Borough  Council  have  provided  accommodation  for  two  Dagenham 
families. 

Technical  ofiicers  of  the  two  Authorities  are  at  present  in  consultation  with  a 
view  to  exploring  the  possibility  of  declaring  the  whole  estate  to  be  a smoke  control 
area. 

The  Marks  Gate  Estate  is  an  excellent  example  of  full  and  complete  co-operation 
between  two  neighbouring  Authorities  not  as  a result  of  the  execution  of  a formal 
agreement  but  based  on  overall  consultation  of  every  aspect  of  the  development. 

In  1952  the  Council  began  to  operate  a scheme  whereby  the  tenants  of  Council 
houses  could  purchase  these  on  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  Minister’s  Circular  64/52. 
In  most  cases  purchasers  take  advantage  of  the  Council’s  offer  to  allow  the  whole 
of  the  purchase  price  (less  £5)  to  remain  on  mortage,  repayable  over  a period  of  up 
to  40  years.  To  date  564  houses  have  been  sold  under  this  Scheme. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Housing,  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  the  Council’s 
responsible  officers  prepared  a programme  based  on  a five  year  period  for  dealing 
with  sub-standard  houses  within  the  area  and  after  a detailed  inspection  a schedule 
comprising  291  properties  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  1955  as  was  required  by  Section  1 of  the  Act.  Since  1955  the  Council 
have  declared  12  Clearance  Areas  (comprising  149  properties).  They  have  made 
under  the  Housing  Acts,  1936  and  1957,  four  Clearance  Orders  (comprising  25  pro- 
perties) which  have  been  confirmed  and  there  is  at  present  one  Clearance  Order 
(also  comprising  25  properties)  which  is  awaiting  confirmation.  Seven  Compulsory 
Purchase  Orders  of  slum  clearance  property  have  been  made  and  under  these  the 
Council  have  acquired  99  such  properties  for  demolition  and  redevelopment.  There 
are  still  approximately  120  properties  remaining  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Council’s 
first  five  year  programme. 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

(i)  Advances  to  Assist  in  the  Purchase  of  Houses. 

The  Council  have  always  pursued  an  active  policy  in  connection  with  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  properties  by  private 
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owners  within  the  Borough  and  this  has  been  particularly  so  since  1946.  In 
1901  the  Council  first  began  to  make  advances  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acqui- 
sition Act,  1899,  and  by  1939  3,972  advances  had  been  made,  involving  a total  of 
£1,832,745.  Between  1946  and  1954  a further  2,113  advances  were  made  in- 
volving a total  of  £2,771,040  under  this  Act.  In  June  1954  a new  scheme  was 
adopted  whereby  advances  were  made  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949. 
Since  that  date  a total  of  2,364  advances  have  been  made  totalling  £3,493,436. 
From  1901  to  January  1958  £8,097,221  has  been  advanced  and  the  total  amount 
of  principal  still  owed  by  mortgagors  at  the  end  of  January  1958  is  £4,974,589. 

(ii)  Assistance  to  Housing  Associations. 

In  1953,  the  Council  agreed  to  assist  by  way  of  mortgage  a Housing  Asso- 
ciation under  Section  93  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936.  The  Association  erected 
20  houses  at  Rainham  in  Essex  and  advances  totalling  £32,000  were  made  by  the 
Council  to  the  Association  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  purchase  of 
materials. 

The  members  of  the  Association  completed  the  construction  themselves  in 
1956,  the  Council’s  officers  have  exercised  the  necessary  supervision  to  ensure 
proper  standard  of  construction. 

(iii)  Grants  and  Loans  for  Improvement  of  Houses. 

The  Council  have  since  1951  operated  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1949,  whereby  grants  may  be  made  in  appropriate  circumstances  for  the  improve- 
ment of  dwelling  houses.  Since  the  institution  of  the  scheme  69  improvement 
grants  have  been  made  to  applicants  within  the  Borough  totalling  £7,625  4s.  5d. 


(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

The  Council  in  1953  made  new  Building  Byelaws  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  based  on  the  Model  Form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  Full  supervision  and  control  is  exercised  by  qualified  officers  on  the 
Council’s  staff  over  all  alterations  and  new  building  work  within  the  Borough. 


Personal  Health 


All  services  in  the  Borough  of  Ilford  provided  under  Part  HI  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  are  administered  by  the  Essex  County  Council  through  the  Ilford 
Health  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee. 

The  following  facilities  and  staff  are  available — 

Section  22 — Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

There  are  16  Infant  Welfare  Centres  holding  weekly  sessions  with  an  average 
attendance  of  36  children  per  centre. 

There  are  three  Ante-Natal  Clinics — 

Maternity  Hospital  . . Nine  sessions  per  week  (including  two  with 
Obstetric  Specialist). 
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Mayesbrook  Clinic  . . Two  sessions  per  week  plus  one  session  a fort- 
night. 

Manford  Way  Clinic  . . Weekly,  or  twice  a week  if  required. 

Post-Natal  Clinics  are  held  at  the  above  centres  at  weekly,  fortnightly  and  monthly 
intervals  respectively. 

Midwives  Ante-Natal  Clinics  are  held  at  the  Public  Health  Offices  (weekly), 
Mayesbrook  Clinic  (twice  monthly)  and  Manford  Way  Clinic  (fortnightly). 

Other  Clinic  sessions  (in  conjunction  with  the  School  Health  Service): 


Number  of  Clinics 


Diphtheria  and  Whooping  Cough  Immunisation  . . 3 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  1 

Ophthalmic  Treatment  . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Paediatric  1 

Ante-Natal  Relaxation  Exercises 3 

Enuresis  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 

B.C.G.  Vaccination 3 

Poliomyelitis  Vaccination  . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Minor  Ailments  2 

Orthopaedic  and  Remedial  Exercises  Treatment  . . 2 

Artificial  Sunlight  Treatment  2 

Dental  (Children  and  Expectant  Mothers) 1 

Dental  (Children  only)  2 

Speech  Therapy  2 

Orthoptic  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Child  Guidance  1 

Orthopaedic  Treatment  . . . . . . . . 1 


The  Clinics  are  staffed  by  the  Health  Visitors  and  Clinic  Nurses  and  there  are 
over  100  voluntary  helpers  at  the  Infant  Welfare  Clinics. 


Day  Nurseries. 


There  are  two  Day  Nurseries  in  Ilford  with  50  places  each  at  Ley  Street,  Ilford, 
and  Goodmayes  Lane,  Goodmayes,  and  the  recent  average  daily  attendance  was 
35  and  37  respectively.  Each  Nursery  is  in  charge  of  a Matron  and  there  is  a total 
staff  of  22  consisting  of; 


Deputy  Matron  . . . . . . 1 

Wardens 2 

Nursery  Nurses 5 

Nursery  Assistants  . . . . 2 

Nursery  Students  . . . . 12 


Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  part-time  courses. 


Distribution  of  Welfare  Poods. 

There  are  24  Distribution  Centres  and  these  include  a number  of  private  houses. 
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Section  23 — Domiciliary  Midwifery. 

There  are  nine  Domiciliary  Midwives  and  one  Non- Medical  Supervisor  of  Mid- 
wives, and  two  part-time  Midwives.  The  Council  provide  two  housing  units  for 
Midwives  in  the  area. 

Section  24 — Health  Visiting. 

There  are  18  Health  Visitors/School  Nurses  and  one  Superintendent  Health 
Visitor/School  Nurse  and  Tuberculosis  Visitor.  There  are  also  three  Tuberculosis 
Visitors  and  five  Clinic  Nurses. 

Homes  visited  and  advice  and  assistance  given,  arrangements  made  for  con- 
valescent treatment,  etc. 

Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Service  provided  through  various  Clinics  and  through  general  practitioners  for 
vaccination  and  immunisation  against  Diphtheria,  Whooping  Cough,  Poliomyelitis 
and  Smallpox.  Facilities  for  B.C.G.  vaccination  against  Tuberculosis  are  afforded 
to  school  children  of  the  age  group  13  to  14  years,  vaccination  being  carried  out  at 
school  or  at  the  Clinics. 

Section  29 — Domestic  Help  Service. 

This  Service  is  operated  by  two  full-time  Organisers,  six  full-time  Helps,  137 
regularly  employed  part-time  Helps  and  20  Casual  Helps.  There  is  a very  heavy 
demand  for  this  service.  Ilford  Helps  attend  training  courses  arranged  by  the  County 
Council. 


Traffic 


(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 


All  highways  in  the  Borough,  with  the  exception  of  Eastern  Avenue  which  is 
a trunk  road  (the  London  and  Great  Yarmouth  Trunk  Road)  and  Woodford  Avenue 
which  is  a road  to  which  Sub-Section  3 of  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  applies,  are  maintained  by  Ilford  Corporation.  Ail  classified  roads  within 
the  Borough  have  been  claimed  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  powers  contained 
in  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  1929. 


The  mileage  of  roads  is  as  follows; 

Trunk  Roads 
Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  III  . . 

District  Roads 


5-5 

10-6 

3-19 

8-766 

195-766 


miles 


The  Borough  Engineer’s  Highways  Department  is  equipped  with  modem  and 
up-to-date  mechanical  plant  for  the  maintenance  of  highways  and  in  addition  a com- 
prehensive and  active  programme  of  reconstruction  and  maintenance  is  carried  out 
under  contract  in  each  financial  year. 
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During  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1958,  the  estimated  gross  expendi- 
ture of  maintenance,  minor  improvements,  etc,,  of  classified  roads  within  the  Borough 
is  £39,375  of  which  the  bulk  is  recoverable  from  Essex  County  Council  and  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  by  way  of  grant.  In  the  same  year  the  estimates  gross  expenditure  on 
district  roads  for  general  maintenance  of  carriageways,  footways,  street  trees,  highway 
signs,  etc.,  is  £153,530. 

The  junction  of  Cranbrook  Road,  Ilford  Lane  and  Ilford  High  Road,  which  is 
known  as  “The  Broadway”,  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  heavily  congested  traffic 
points  within  the  London  Traffic  Area  and  discussions  are  at  present  proceeding  with 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Essex  County  Council  with  a view  to  carrying  out 
major  widening  schemes  in  the  unmediate  approach  lengths  of  both  Ilford  Lane  and 
Cranbrook  Road  to  “The  Broadway”  junction.  With  a view  to  relieving  the  acute 
traffic  congestion  at  the  lower  end  of  Cranbrook  Road  in  the  vicinity  of  its  junction 
with  Ley  Street,  a contract  has  recently  been  let  for  the  widening  of  Ilford  Station 
Bridge  and  the  stopping  up  of  one  of  the  roads  which  enters  Cranbrook  Road  near  its 
southern  end.  Work  is  proceeding  on  this  contract  at  present  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  reconstruction  will  be  completed  early  in  1959. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Council  are  the  Public  Lighting  Authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Borough 
and  in  addition  to  the  lighting  of  the  classified  and  district  roads  have  also  undertaken, 
by  amangement  with  the  Minister  of  Transport,  the  lighting  of  the  two  trunk  roads 
within  the  Borough,  Eastern  Avenue  and  Woodford  Avenue,  Both  trunk  roads  are 
now  lit  for  the  whole  of  their  length  within  the  Borough  boundaries  by  a modem 
scheme  of  Class  “A”  lighting  incorporating  sodium  vapour  lamps  giving  an  extremely 
high  standard  of  illumination.  A comprehensive  programme  for  the  re-lighting  of  all 
classified  roads  and  other  main  traffic  routes  within  the  Borough,  either  by  sodium 
vapour  or  mercury  vapour  lamps,  is  at  present  being  undertaken  and  is  substantially 
conipleted.  The  standard  of  lighting  in  district  roads  is  not  high  and  it  is  hoped  to 
institute  a major  programme  for  the  re-lighting  of  all  such  roads  within  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  only  the  current  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  have  prevented  the  Council  from  carrying  out  this  programme  at  an  earlier 
date. 


"^e  overall  gross  expenditure  on  public  lighting  during  the  current  financial 
year  is  estimated  at  £53,800  of  which  £21,500  is  the  cost  of  current  supplied.  A 
^ant  of  £1,890  will  be  made  during  the  current  year  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
in  respect  of  the  lighting  charges  of  the  trunk  roads. 

The  Coimcil  have  a separate  Public  Lighting  Section  under  the  Borough  Engineer 
and  this  section  is  provided  with  modern  equipment  including  three  Tower  Wagons 
and  a thrust  boring  apparatus. 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 


In  the  case  of  private  development  the  naming  of  streets  is  usually  decided  by 
agreement  with  the  Council,  avoiding  duplication  or  phonetic  confusion  with  any 
existmg  street  names  and,  where  possible,  giving  preference  to  names  having  some 
» KKal  association.  Naturally  the  same  considerations  are  given  where  streets  have  to 
be  named  consequent  to  Council  development. 
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In  Ilford  the  maximum  assistance  is  given  to  the  public  by  erecting  street  name 
plates  on  each  side  of  a road  at  its  junction  with  another  road. 

The  numbering  of  houses  is  carried  out  to  a regular  pattern  as  far  as  possible 
by  commencing  the  numbering  in  any  particular  street  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  or  any  main  thoroughfare,  with  the  odd  numbers  on  the  ieft-hand  side 
facing  away  from  the  centre  of  the  town  or  main  thoroughfare. 

The  Council  adopt  a progressive  policy  of  eliminating  confusion  where,  due 
to  piecemeal  development,  a road  contains  “terraces”  separately  named  and  numbered, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  continuous  numbering  for  the  whole  road. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

The  Council  have  provided  within  the  Borou^  three  permanent  and  one  tem- 
porary parking  places  which,  together  accommodate  a total  of  151  cars.  Arrange- 
ments have  recently  been  made  for  the  granting  of  a 99  years  lease  to  the  Corporation 
of  a further  area  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Gantshill  which  will  accommodate  a further 
60  to  70  cars  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  levelling  and  laying  out  this  new 
park  will  shortly  commence.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  within  the  Borough 
13  authorised  street  parking  places  with  parking  places  for  an  aggregate  number  of 
264  cars. 

The  problem  of  providing  sufBcient  accommodation  for  the  enormous  numbers 
of  private  and  commercial  vehicles  which  are  daily  found  within  the  areas  of  the  main 
shopping  centres  of  the  Borough  is  one  which  the  Council  are  actively  considering 
at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  casual  users  whose  vehicles  cause  the  utmost  con- 
gestion in  such  shopping  areas,  the  long-term  and  permanent  parking  of  cars  in  resi- 
dential areas  is  causing  serious  concern  both  to  the  Police  and  to  the  Council.  A 
scheme  is  at  present  under  consideration  whereby  part  of  the  Council’s  Highways 
Shoot  in  Oaks  Lane  will  be  made  available  to  the  tenants  of  the  Oaks  Lane  Housing 
Estate  where  the  garage  accommodation  provided  by  the  Council  at  the  time  the 
Estate  was  developed  has  now  proved  inadequate.  Further  schemes  of  a similar 
nature  are  being  formulated  for  the  remaining  Council  Housing  Estates  but  the 
acute  shortage  of  land  within  the  highly  developed  Borough  is  likely  to  cause  grave 
difficulties  in  effecting  a solution  to  the  overall  problems. 

Within  the  shopping  centres  the  few  remaining  areas  of  land  suitable  for  this 
purpose  are  naturally  extremely  valuable  and  the  cost  of  purchasing  or  leasing  them 
is  likely  to  prove  prohibitive.  The  only  effective  solution  appears  to  be  the  demolition 
of  existing  residential  or  shopping  property  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  motorists  in  the  area. 


(e)  Road  Safety. 

Since  1946  the  Council  have  pursued  a vigorous  Road  Safety  Policy  and  employ 
a fuE-time  Road  Safety  Officer  who  is  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Council, 

At  present  the  Road  Safety  Campaign  is  administered  by  a Road  Safety  Advisory 
Committee,  the  constitution  of  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Council  but  which  is  not 
itself  a Committee  of  the  Council.  Elected  CounciUors  are  represented  on  the 
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Committee  as  are  nominees  of  local  organisations  interested  in  Road  Safety,  with 
representatives  of  the  Police,  the  Education  Authority  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents.  Recommendations  are  made  by  the  Road  Safety  Com- 
mittee to  the  Council  and  are  considered  by  a special  Sub-Committee  of  the  Council’s 
Works  Committee  who  consider  such  recommendations  in  detail  and  with  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  Council’s  technical  officers.  The  secretarial  work  of  the  Road 
Safety  Committee  is  undertaken  by  the  Road  Safety  Organiser  who  is  also  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  various  campaigns  sponsored  by  the  Council,  the  distri- 
bution of  propaganda,  lecturing,  etc. 

During  the  current  financial  year  the  gross  expenditure  on  the  Road  Safety 
Campaign  amounts  to  £2,300  towards  which  a grant  of  £1,130  is  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

The  Council  have  not  provided  bus  shelters  under  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  but  have  recently 
entered  into  an  Agreement  with  a commercial  firm  for  the  erection  of  17  bus  shelters 
at  various  points  within  the  Borough  chosen  by  the  Council.  These  shelters  are 
erected  by  the  Company  concerned  free  of  charge  to  the  Council  and  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  is  met  by  fees  paid  by  advertisers  who  are  permitted  to  display 
posters,  etc.,  on  the  shelters. 

The  London  Transport  Executive  have  provided  a small  number  of  bus  shelters 
within  the  Borough  but  despite  representations  by  the  Council  have  failed  to  provide 
an  adequate  number  and  this  is  the  reason  which  has  prompted  the  Council  to  accept 
the  offer  made  by  the  commercial  firm  mentioned  above. 

The  Council  operate  the  provisions  of  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  and 
not  those  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Between  the  years  1929  and  1939  the  Coun- 
cil made  up  and  adopted  under  the  former  Act  over41-J-  miles  of  private  streets  in  the 
Borough.  Since  1946  the  estimate  mileage  of  private  streets  made  up  and  adopted 
is  approximately  4 miles. 

The  majority  of  the  unadopted  private  streets  still  remaining  within  the  Borough 
are  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Borough  known  as  “Claybury  Park  Estate”.  Eleven 
private  streets  on  this  Estate  which  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years  but  which 
have  never  been  made  up  to  satisfactory  standards  are  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  Estate  Company  which  developed  the  area. 

By  a recent  Agreement  the  Development  Company  are  making  up  these  streets 
under  contract  to  specifications  approved  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  on  completion 
of  the  maintenance  period  they  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Council  and  will  become 
highways  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  which  requires  the  deposit 
of  adequate  security  by  Estate  Developers,  it  has  been  found  that  the  majority  of  such 
Developers  prefer  to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Borough  Council  under  Section 
146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  enables  them  to  make  up  the  streets  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Estate  is  developed  and  thereby  avoids  the  necessity  for  Private 
Street  Works  procedure  at  a later  date.  Approximately  12  such  Agreements  have 
been  entered  into  between  the  Council  and  Estate  Developers  since  1951 . 
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BOROUGH  OF  LEYTON 

General  description  of  Area  including  Statistics  on  Population, 
Rateable  Value,  Product  of  a Penny  Rate,  and  Rates  Per  Head 
of  Population 


General  History. 

Antiquarian  research  suggests  that  Leyton  was  a separate  entity  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  first  existing  record  which  is  its  inclusion  in  the  Domesday  Book. 

The  first  Local  Board  was  formed  in  1873.  Leyton  was  constituted  an  Urban 
District  Council  in  1894. 

The  Royal  Charter  creating  the  Municipal  Borough  of  Leyton  was  dated  24th 
August,  1926. 


Growth  of  Population. 

In  1871  the  population  of  Leyton  stood  at  10,394  and  by  1891  it  had  increased 
to  63,105.  Between  that  year  and  1911  the  population  had  increased  to  124,736. 
The  district  became  virtually  built-up  shortly  before  the  1914-1918  war.  The  rapid 
growth  was  largely  attributable  to  the  construction  of  residential  estates,  consequent 
upon  the  construction  of  the  former  Great  Eastern  Railway  line  from  Stratford  to 
Loughton  in  1856  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Railway  Works  and  Mar- 
shaUing  Yard  at  Temple  Mills  within  the  area.  From  the  year  1911  the  population 
climbed  slowly  and  reached  a peak  figure  of  133,500  in  1924.  Thereafter  there  was  a 
decline  and  in  1939  the  population  was  estimated  to  be  116,100,  whilst  in  1957  the 
estimate  was  given  at  99,670. 


Area,  Boundaries  and  Character. 

The  Borough  covers  an  area  of  2,594  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  partly 
by  the  Borough  of  Walthamstow  and  partly  by  the  Borough  of  Wanstead  and  Wood- 
ford, towards  the  east  by  Wanstead  and  Woodford  and  the  County  Borough  of  East 
Ham,  towards  the  south  by  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham  and  towards  the  west 
by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney.  On  this  side  the  River  Lea  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  the  Borough  and  Metropolitan  London.  It  is  aiso  the  boundary 
at  this  point  between  the  London  County  Council  Area  and  the  County  of  Essex. 

The  Borough  is  fairly  flat  in  character  with  a slight  rise  towards  the  north-east. 
It  is  largely  residential  but  there  are  a number  of  major  industries. 


General. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Leyton  borders  upon  Metropolitan  London  and  notwith- 
standing that  it  comes  within  the  London  Postal  District,  Leyton  has  always  remained 
aloof  from  London  influences,  and  continues  to  do  so.  It  has  been  a Municipal 
Borough  since  1926  and  for  some  32  years  prior  thereto  an  Urban  District  and  a 
real  sense  of  civic  pride  and  consciousness  is  exhibited. 
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Leyton  is  largely  residential,  and  like  other  districts  adjacent  to  the  London 
conurbation  it  is  to  some  extent  a dormitory  area,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  town 
arising  from  the  development  of  the  railway,  and  in  particular  the  establishment 
of  the  Railway  Works  and  Marshalling  Yard  at  Temple  Mills,  and  the  growth  of 
other  industries,  considerable  local  interests  and  loyalties  have  been  fostered  and  a 
much  greater  sense  of  civic  and  local  consciousness  exists  than  is  usual  in  a London 
suburb.  In  essense  Leyton’s  inhabitants  regard  themselves  as  “Leytonians”  and  not 
in  any  way  members  of  a London  community.  The  Leyton  Town  Hall  is  a Town 
Hall  in  every  sense.  Not  only  is  it  the  centre  of  the  municipal  administration  but  for 
years  it  has  been  the  regular  meeting  place  for  the  numerous  local  associations  and 
societies.  Its  large  main  hall,  its  committee  and  other  rooms  are  occupied  each  evening 
by  one  or  other  of  the  town’s  social  and  cultural  organisations.  Trade  Union  meetings, 
school  speech  days,  whist  drives,  dances,  concerts,  plays — all  the  facets  of  a town’s 
life  can  be  found  in  the  Town  Hall  at  one  time  or  another.  Similar  examples  of  other 
municipal  buildings  being  regularly  used  by  local  organisations  can  be  found  at  the 
Council’s  libraries  (four)  and  baths  (two — each  adapted  in  the  winter). 

The  only  direct  Local  Government  connexion  with  London  and  the  London 
County  Council  is  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  from  Leyton  and  its  reception 
into  the  London  Main  Drainage  System. 


Statistics. 


1921  1931  1957 

Population  . . . . 128,432  105,183  99,670  (Registrar  General’s 

estimate  1st  June,  1957) 


Year 

1921 

f 

commencing 

1951 

£ 

\st  April 
1957 
£ 

Rateable  Value 

Poor  Rate  . . 

541,575 

— 

— 

District  Rate 

518,638 

— 

— 

General  Rate 

— 

774,869 

1,271,395 

Product  of  a Irf.  Rate 

Poor  Rate  . . 

2,231 

— 

— 

District  Rate 

2,135 

— 

— 

General  Rate 

__ 

3,226 

5,170 

Rates  per  Head  of  Population 

£ j.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

Poor  Rate  . . 

3 12  3 

— 

— 

District  Rate 

1 15  11 

— 

— 

Precepting  Authorities 

__ 

5 7 8 

8 3 6 

Leyton  Corporation  . . 

— 

2 14  3 

3 15  1 

Total  . . 

5 8 2 

8 1 11 

11  18  7 

Education 

Number  of  children  on  school  roll  as  at  28.2.58  13,750 

Grammar  Schools  . . . . 2 

Technical  Schools  . . . . 1 
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Modem  Schools 7 

Primary  Schools 20 

Special  Schools 1 

Total  number  of  places  provided  ..  ..  16,100 

Further  Education  facilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  Leyton  Committee 
for  Education: 


Youth  Centres  . . . . . . 4 

Evening  Institutes  . . . . 1 

Community  Centres  . . . . 1 

and  a number  of  classes  and  lecture  courses  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Adult  and 
Voluntary  Youth  Organisations.  Detailed  enrolments  are  as  under: 


Youth  Centres: 

Total  membership 1,870 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  95 

Evening  Institutes: 

Total  enrolments  . . . . 1,400 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  82 

All  External  Adult  and  Voluntary 
Organisation  Classes: 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  16 


Pupils  sent  to  other  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  i.e.  outside  Leyton 

A number  of  students  attend  the  South-East  and  South-West  Essex  Techni- 
cal Colleges  full-time. 

A number  of  students  attend  part-time  Evening  Courses  at  these  two 
Institutions. 

Pupils  sent  to  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  outside  the  County  of 
Essex  . . . . . . • • • • - • 

Handicapped  pupils  attending  day  special  classes  outside  the  Borough  at 
Walthamstow  and  West  Ham  . . . . . . 

Extra  District  Children  (Secondary  and  Primary)  


School  Health  Service. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  acts  as  Divisional  School  Medical  Officer 
and  his  qualified  assistants  act  as  School  Medical  Officers.  The  Health  Visitors  also 
act  as  School  Nurses.  A full-time  Senior  School  Dental  Officer  is  employed  together 
with  a number  of  part-time  Dentists  equivalent  to  a full-time  staff  of  3 ^^ths.  Re^lar 
medical  inspections  of  school  children  are  carried  out  and  close  liaison  is  maintained 
between  the  Head  Teachers  and  the  School  Medical  Officer.  A number  of  clinics 
is  provided,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Schedule  relating  to  the  services 
provided  imdw  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Services  Act. 
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Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-honses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  Council  have  provided  two  covered  Public  Swimming  and  Bathing  Estab- 
lishments. One  is  situate  to  the  north  of  the  town  in  High  Road,  Leyton,  near  the 
Bakers  Arms.  This  was  opened  in  1934  and  has  a major  swimming  bath  120  ft.  x 
42  ft.,  and  a children’s  pool  60  ft.  X25  ft.  In  addition  54  Slipper  Baths  are  provided, 
and  also  facilities  for  obtaining  refreshments. 

The  other  establishment  is  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Borough  at  Cathall 
Road,  Leytonstone,  and  was  opened  in  1902.  It  has  a major  swimming  bath  100  ft.  x 
30  ft.,  and  a minor  swimming  bath  80  ft.  X 30  ft.  together  with  33  Slipper  Baths.  In 
the  last  few  years  major  reconditioning  works  have  been  carried  out  at  this  establish- 
ment. The  minor  swimming  bath  has  been  reconditioned  and  the  slipper  baths 
reconstructed  and  modernised.  Attention  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  major  swim- 
ming bath. 

During  the  winter  season  in  each  year  the  major  bath  at  each  establishment  is 
drained  and  covered  and  the  halls  are  used  for  such  functions  as  public  dances, 
concerts,  boxing  tournaments,  indoor  bowls  and  indoor  cricket.  Both  halls  are 
provided  with  well-equipped  stages. 

In  addition  to  the  bathing  establishment  at  Cathall  Road  a public  wash-house 
was  provided  in  1931  and  has  been  in  continuous  use  since  and  the  facilities  provided 
are  well  sought  after.  The  apparatus  includes  four  washing  machines  and  48  washing 
troughs.  Users  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  total  38,476. 

In'addition  to  the  foregoing  estabUshments  the  Council  administer  jointly  with 
Walthamstow  Borough  Council  an  Open  Air  Bathing  Pool  at  Whipps  Cross,  Leyton, 
which  is  situated  on  Epping  Forest  land.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  open  air  bathing 
pools  in  England,  measuring  300  ft.  X 130  ft.,  plus  a diving  pit  of  63  ft.  diameter, 
and  was  constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  Coimcils.  It  was  originally 
a natural  pond  and  was  used  by  the  public  for  swimming.  Owing  to  increasing 
demands  and  for  reasons  of  health  some  action  became  necessary  to  improve  condi- 
tions. The  reconstruction  was  undertaken  jointly  and  at  the  expense  of  the  two 
Councils.  A Joint  Committee  comprising  members  of  both  Councils  controls  the 
Pool  which  is  administered  by  the  staff  of  the  Leyton  Corporation. 

The  Bathing  Pool  is  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  persons  and  is  provided 
with  a sun-bathing  area  and  a Cafe.  The  number  of  bathers  for  the  season  during 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  was  104,241. 

During  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  the  number  of  bathers  using 
the  covered  swimming  baths  was  288,387  and  190,330  people  used  the  slipper  baths. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

The  Council  have  culverted  open  watercourses  in  the  Borough  which  also  served 
as  part  of  the  surface  water  sewerage  system. 

One  interesting  result  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
hiblic  Health  Act,  193S,  is  that  by  draining  and  carrying  out  appropriate  works  to 
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one  pond  in  the  Borough  the  Council  have  formed  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  a very  pleasant  garden. 


(c)  The  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  under  this  heading. 

During  the  year  1957,  a total  of  87  premises  were  disinfected  following  the  inci- 
dence of  notifiable  disease  together  with  numerous  articles  in  such  premises.  In 
addition  97  premises  were  disinfected  following  the  discovery  of  verminous  conditions. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937, 
do  not  at  present  extend  to  the  Borough  except  for  a small  area  which  happens  to  be 
residential  in  character.  Any  necessary  control  is  exercised  under  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Leytonstone  Hospital  Management  Committee  the 
Mortuary  accommodation  at  Whipps  Cross  Hospital  is  used  for  the  reception  of  bodies 
from  Leyton  and  a sum  of  £175  is  paid  annually  for  the  facilities  granted. 


(f)  Public  Conveniences. 

Seven  Pubhc  Conveniences  for  both  sexes  have  been  provided  by  the  Council 
and  these  are  sited  fairly  equidistantly  over  the  main  routes  throughout  the  Borough. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  and  Collection  of  Salvage. 

Byelaws  governing  the  collection  of  refuse  were  in  operation  as  long  as  65  years 
ago.  Trials  in  the  collection  of  house  refuse  by  means  of  steam  motor  vehicles  were 
carried  out  60  years  ago.  The  results  at  that  time  were  not  altogether  satisfactory 
and  it  was  not  until  1917  that  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  was  again  seriously  considered. 
Exhaustive  tests  over  several  months  were  then  carried  out  with  one  electric  vehicle, 
and  on  the  results  obtained  mechanisation  was  approved  in  principle  and  carried  out 
gradually  over  a period  of  years.  The  service  became  fully  mechanised  in  1926. 

Until  the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  wartime  conditions  and  evacuation  became 
acute  house  refuse  was  collected  twice  a week  and  at  no  time,  even  through  the  severe 
blitz  periods  during  the  last  war,  has  there  been  a longer  interval  than  one  week  in 
collection. 

The  Council  have  since  improved  upon  their  system  of  mechanisation.  At  the 
present  time  they  operate  a once  weekly  collection  of  house  refuse,  and  special  col- 
lections at  various  intervals  for  trade  refuse  and  salvage,  utilising  for  tliis  service 
ten  side-loading  12  cubic  yard  collecting  vehicles. 

S 
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Of  recent  date  the  Council  have  introduced  at  their  own  blocks  of  flats  and 
schools  li  cubic  yard  containers  for  refuse  equal  in  capacity  to  nine  smaller  dustbins. 
Two  S.D.  “W”  type  freighters  with  16/18  cubic  yard  fore  and  aft  tipping  bulk  loading 
refuse  body  have  been  purchased  to  deal  with  these  large  containers.  This  service 
is  being  extended  to  privately-owned  flats,  business,  factory  and  similar  premises. 

The  Council  own  their  own  Refuse  Destructor  Works,  the  first  plant  was  erected 
in  1895.  The  present  plant  both  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  and  salvage  of  material 
accords  with  modern  practice.  All  refuse,  including  salvage,  is  taken  to  the  Refuse 
Destructor  Works,  where  after  the  salvage  has  been  extracted  and  sorted  the  refuse  is 
incinerated  and  disposed  of.  One  good  use  of  the  ash  and  clinker  obtained  from  the 
incinerator  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  improving  the  level  of  a large  sports  area 
owned  by  the  Council. 

The  estimated  gross  expenditure  on  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  is  £80,335.  The  tonnage  of  refuse  collected  is  26,600 
and  the  estimated  income  from  the  sale  of  salvage  material  is  £19,750. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  a total  of  12,774  sanitary  inspections 
of  houses  and  premises  were  carried  out  and  these  revealed  1869  statutory  nuisances 
or  other  contraventions  which  were  subsequently  abated  or  remedied.  Matters 
were  also  dealt  with  under  the  Housing  Acts,  Factories  Acts,  and  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1955.  A proportion  of  the  cases  involved  the  taking  of  legal  proceedings, 

In  addition  the  Council’s  officers  are  now  responsible  for  the  inspection  of 
dwellings  where  applications  are  received  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  disrepair. 
To  the  end  of  April,  1958,  a total  of  325  applications  had  been  made  for  such  certi- 
ficates. 


(j)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  District  generally  is  a natural  drainage  area,  being  gravitational  to  the  point 
of  discharge  except  for  two  small  isolated  areas.  Surface  water  generally  discharges 
to  the  River  Lea  and  sewage  to  the  London  County  Council  main  drainage  system. 

The  Council  had  their  own  sewage  treatment  plant  as  long  ago  as  1882  to  which 
additions  and  improvements  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Eventually  arrangements 
were  made  for  sewage  from  the  Borough  (except  for  a small  residential  area  which  is 
drained  info  the  main  sewer  of  the  Wanstead  and  Woodford  Borough  Council)  to 
be  taken  into  the  London  County  Council  main  drainage  system.  These  arrangements 
came  into  operation  in  1927  under  provisions  contained  in  the  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Act,  1926. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  area  is  for  the  greater  part  partially  separated.  In 
these  areas  where  no  surface  water  system  exists  schemes  are  being  prepared  to  over- 
come this  deficiency. 

In  times  of  violent  storms  when  the  London  County  Council  main  outfall  sewer 
is  incapable  of  accepting  the  large  discharges,  the  abnormal  flows  are  diverted  to  storm 
water  tanks  situated  at  the  Council’s  depot.  From  two  small  districts  the  discharge 
has  to  be  pumped  up  to  the  storm  water  tanks. 
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The  Council  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  upon  a complete  survey  of  their 
sewerage  system  with  a view  to  effecting  major  improvements.  This  survey  is  pre- 
liminary work  to  the  carrying  out  by  the  Council  of  a major  drainage  scheme  for  the 
Borough. 


(k)  Street  Cleansing. 

The  standard  set  for  street  cleansing  is  high.  Prior  to  the  last  war  sections 
of  trunk  and  classified  roads  were  cleansed  twice  daily  and  other  sections  together 
with  the  more  heavily  trafficked  unclassified  roads  daily.  The  remaining|lengths 
of  roads  were  swept  two  or  three  times  weekly.  The  system  was  known  as  the  “beat” 
system  and  the  whole  operation  was  designed  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  complaints 
as  to  dust. 

During  the  war  years,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labour,  the  standard  had  to  be 
relaxed  and  the  immediate  post-war  problems  lead  to  mechanisation  of  the  service 
by  means  of  five  mechanical  brooms  working  at  night  capable  of  cleansing  the  carriage- 
ways but  not  the  footways.  The  labour  force  available  made  it  possible  to  deal  only 
with  the  footways  at  the  main  junctions  and  shopping  areas.  With  the  increase  in 
the  parking  of  vehicles,  particularly  on  district  roads,  at  night  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanical  brooms  was  reduced.  To  attract  labour  by  improved  conditions  eight 
pedestrian-operated  electric  street  orderly  trucks  were  purchased  and  these  with  a 
team  of  three  have  replaced  the  mechanical  brooms  on  district  roads,  leaving  the 
brooms  to  concentrate  on  the  daily  sweeping  of  the  main  roads.  In  addition  to  the 
electric  vehicles  and  the  mechanical  brooms,  orderlies  with  barrows  deal  with  the 
shopping  areas  and  main  road  junctions  daily.  One  side  loading  collection  vehicle 
is  employed  on  servicing  street  scavenging. 


0)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

The  Council’s  predecessors,  the  Leyton  Local  Board,  were  constituted  a Burial 
Board  in  1888. 

In  addition  to  the  closed  Churchyard  surrounding  the  Parish  Church  of  Leyton, 
which  for  maintenance  purposes  comes  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  there  are 
three  cemeteries  wholly  or  partially  situate  in  the  Borough,  namely: 

St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery. 

West  Ham  Cemetery. 

Jewish  Cemetery. 

The  Council  have  not  themselves  provided  any  cemeteries  and  are  conscious 
of  the  urgent  need  for  a new  cemetery  and  crematorium  to  serve  the  district  not  only 
of  Leyton  but  that  covered  by  the  other  authorities  in  south-west  Essex.  The  Council 
became  constituent  members  of  the  South-West  Essex  Joint  Crematorium  Committee 
in  connexion  with  a proposal  to  form  a Joint  Burial  Board  and  have  been  represented 
at  all  its  meetings. 


(m)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Borough  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  proximity  to  Epping  Forest,  some 
212  acres  of  which  lie  within  the  district  on  the  east  and  north-east  side. 
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Some  117  acres  of  land  by  the  River  Lea  on  the  west  side  of  the  Borough  to  which 
lammas  rights  formerly  attached  are  vested  in  the  Council  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Leyton  Urban  District  Council  Act,  1904.  The  Bill  which  became  this  Act 
was  promoted  by  the  Council  of  the  day  with  the  object  so  far  as  concerned  the 
lammas  lands  of  preventing  encroachment  thereon  for  industrial  purposes  and  to 
secure  their  use  as  a public  open  space.  The  lammas  rights  were  subsequently  ex- 
tinguished. 

In  addition  the  Council  own  three  other  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  and  the 
Council  have  also  constructed  near  the  Green  Man  at  Leytonstone  a pleasure  ground 
by  draining  a pond  which  for  years  had  been  a source  of  complaint. 

The  whole  of  the  propogation  for  the  stocking  of  flower  beds  and  shrubberies 
in  the  various  pleasure  grounds  is  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  Parks  Section  of  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department  and  for  this  purpose  nursery  premises 
have  been  provided  including  extensive  greenhouses. 

Provision  is  made  for  football,  cricket,  tennis  and  putting  in  the  pleasure  grounds, 
and  one  pavilion  is  used  during  the  summer  months  for  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments. 

The  Council  in  addition  to  their  parks  and  open  spaces  own  a football  ground 
complete  with  stands,  terracing,  dressing  rooms  and  other  accommodation.  This 
is  at  present  rented  to  a Football  Club  holding  a position  in  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Football  League. 


There  is  also  situate  in  the  Borough  a privately-owned  sports  ground  comprising 
some  30  acres  and  catering  for  all  kinds  of  sporting  and  athletic  events  for  the  benefit 
of  the  youth  in  the  town.  This  is  the  Eton  Manor  Club’s  Sports  Ground,  controlled 
by  the  Manor  Charitable  Trustees.  The  Council’s  relations  with  the  Trustees  are 
very  amicable  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Borough  generally.  The  Council  have  spon- 
sored over  a number  of  years  in  conjunction  with  the  Club’s  officials  a Floodlit 
Athletic  Meeting  held  in  May  and  this  has  become  an  established  annual  event  in  the 
athletic  world. 


(n)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  Council  have  only  occasionally  invoked  this  Act.  So  far  as  the  youth  of 
the  town  are  concerned  the  Committee  for  Education  have,  of  course,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  County  Council,  taken  full  advantage  of  the  statute  and  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  part  of  this  report  dealing  with  education  provision  has  been 
made  for  many  youth  centres,  etc. 

. Council  have  always  endeavoured  to  provide  the  maximum  recreation 
facilities  in  the  town  and  in  their  Leyton  Playing  Fields  Redevelopment  Scheme  a 
large  pavilion  costing  £18,337  together  with  two  groundsmen’s  bungalows  and  one 
groundsman’s  house  have  recently  been  erected. 

Aoart  from  the  general  statutes  the  Council’s  local  Acts  have  helped  them  con- 
siderc-bly  in  this  sphere  and  aU  applications  from  outside  sources  for  help  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  have  so  far  been  dealt 
with  by  the  education  authority. 
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(o)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

Leyton  comes  within  the  area  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  in  matters 
affecting  river  pollution. 


Housing 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses. 

As  a Housing  Authority  the  Council  have  been  very  progressive  in  the  promotion 
of  schemes  for  the  provision  of  adequate  housing  accommodation  for  its  residents,  in 
spite  of  scarcity  of  land  in  the  district. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  a total  of  355  dwellings  (houses  and  flats)  were 
erected  by  the  Council. 

Following  World  War  II,  as  a temporary  measure,  200  hutments  and  418  pre- 
fabricated houses  (ten-year  bungalow  type)  were  provided,  in  part  on  the  sites  of 
enemy  destroyed  houses  and  partly  on  Council  land  appropriated  for  other  purposes 
(open  space  land,  etc.). 

832  dwellings  (houses,  flats  and  maisonettes)  comprising  permanent  housing 
accommodation,  have  since  been  completed  and  178  dwellings  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  Council  perforce  have  had  to  look  to  the  sites  of  bombed  property 
for  a large  proportion  of  the  land  required  for  their  schemes.  Additionally,  the  erec- 
tion of  another  92  dwellings  (including  20  flats  for  old  persons)  is  projected  for  the 
near  future. 


Owing  to  the  lack  of  land  within  the  Borough  the  Coimcil  must  look  to  areas 
outside  the  district  for  the  balance  of  their  programme.  The  Council  are  at  present 
concerned  with  another  local  authority  respecting  a project  for  the  erection  of  houses 
at  Hutton,  Essex. 

Wherever  practicable  the  Council  are  acquiring  requisitioned  houses,  possession 
of  which  was  vested  in  them  by  the  Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amendment) 
Act,  1955. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance. 

The  Council  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  question  of  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development areas.  The  principal  aggregation  of  unfit  houses  is  contained  in  three 
areas  in  different  parts  of  the  Borough,  which  are  being  dealt  with  in  turn.  Four 
clearance  areas  affecting  the  first  of  these  areas,  have  been  declared  and  in  consequence 
the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  properties  included  in  such  areas  involving  172 
houses  is  being  provided  with.  Plans  for  the  re-development  of  the  land  included 
in  the  compulsory  purchase  order  area  have  been  approved,  providing  for  some  250 
units  of  accommodation. 
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(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  Acquisition,  Construction  or 
Improvement  of  Houses. 

The  Council  have  been  very  energetic  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  to  assist  persons  in  the  acquisition  of  their  houses.  The  first  advance 
under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  was  made  in  1909  and  to  the  present  time 
2,415  advances  have  been  made  amounting  in  total  to  £1,670,160. 

The  provisions  of  Section  20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  with  respect  to  improve- 
ment grants,  have  been  and  continue  to  be,  operated  in  the  Borough.  The  total 
number  involved  to  date  is  81  amounting  to  £14,793. 


(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

The  Council  in  1953  made  new  Building  Byelaws  bringing  theh  then  existing 
Byelaws  in  line  with  the  latest  model  form  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government. 


Personal  Health 


All  Services  in  the  Borough  of  Leyton  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  are  administered  by  the  Essex  County  Council  through  the  Leyton 
Health  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee. 

The  following  facilities  and  staff  are  available: 

Section  22 — Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

There  are  four  Infant  Welfare  Centres  holding  nine  weekly  sessions  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  53  children  per  session. 

There  are  three  Ante-Natal  Clinics  and  one  Combined  Ante-Natal  and  Post- 
Natal  Clinic: 


Leyton  Green  Clinic 

Dawlish  Road  Clinic 

Park  House  Clinic 

Lady  Rayleigh  Training  Home  . . 


One  session  per  week  (Ante-Natal). 

One  session  per  fortnight  (Ante-Natal). 
One  session  per  fortnight  (Ante-Natal). 
One  session  per  week  (Combined  Ante- 
Natal  and  Post-Natal). 


Post-Natal  Clinics  are  held  at  Leyton  Green  Clinic  (one  per  month)  and  Lady 
Rayleigh  Training  Home  (once  per  week — Combined  Ante-Natal  and  Post-Natal). 

Midwives  Ante-Natal  Clinics  are  held  twice  weekly  at  Lady  Rayleigh  Training 
Home  and  once  weekly  at  the  house  of  two  of  the  domiciliary  Midwives. 

Other  Clinic  Sessions  (in  conjunction  with  the  School  Health  Service): 

Number  of  Clinics 


Diphtheria  and  Whooping  Cough  Immunisation  . . 3 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  1 

Ophthalmic 1 

•Ante-Natal  Relaxation  Exercises 3 
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B.C.G.  Vaccination 3 

Poliomyelitis  Vaccination 3 

Minor  Ailment  3 

Orthopaedic  and  Remedial  Exercises  Treatment  ....  2 

Dental  (Children  and  Expectant  Mothers) 3 

Speech  Therapy  1 

Orthoptic  1 

Foot  Clinics 3 

Oral  Hygiene 1 

Smallpox  Vaccination  3 

The  Clinics  are  staffed  by  Health  Visitors  and  Clinic  Nurses. 


Day  Nurseries. 

There  are  two  Day  Nurseries  in  Leyton  with  50  places  each,  at  Ellingham  Road 
and  Knotts  Green,  and  the  recent  average  daily  attendances  were  over  40  and  over 
45  respectively.  Each  Nursery  is  in  the  charge  of  a Matron  and  has  the  following 
staff; 


Deputy  Matron 1 

Warden  . . • ■ 1 

Nursery  Nurses  and  Assistants  . . . . 5 

Nursery  Students  10 

Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  part-time  courses. 

Distribution  of  Welfare  Foods. 

There  are  five  Distribution  Centres,  offering  16  sessions  per  week. 

Section  23 — Domiciliary  Midwifery. 

There  are  five  Domiciliary  Midwives  and  one  Non-Medical  Supervisor  of  Mid- 
wives. 

The  Supervisor  and  three  of  the  Midwives  are  resident  at  Lady  Rayleigh  Training 
Home. 

Section  2A — Health  Visiting. 

There  are  11  Health  Visitors/School  Nurses,  one  Superintendent  Health  Visitor/ 
School  Nurse  and  Tuberculosis  Visitor,  three  part-time  Health  Visitors  and  two 
Tuberculosis  Visitors,  also  four  School  Nurses  engaged  full-time. 

Homes  are  visited  and  advice  and  assistance  given. 

Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Service  provided  through  various  Clinics  and  through  general  practitioners  for 
vaccination  and  immunisation  against  Diphtheria,  Whooping  Cough,  Poliomyelitis 
and  Smallpox. 
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Section  28 — Care  and  After-Care. 

Chiropody.  There  is  a two-cubicle  Foot  Clinic  at  each  of  the  three  Health 
Climes. 

The  staff  consists  of  one  Chief  Chiropodist,  two  Senior  Chiropodists  and  three 
Chiropodists  engaged  full-time.  22,000  treatments  were  given  during  last  year. 

Convalescence.  Recuperative  holidays  for  adults  are  arranged  on  medical 
advice. 

Occupational  Therapy.  An  Occupational  Therapy  class  for  Tuberculosis  patients 
is  held  on  two  days  each  week  and  an  instructor  is  engaged  sessionally  for  the  purpose. 
Crafts  include  weaving,  basketry,  leatherwork,  jewellery,  etc. 

Sick-Room  Equipment.  A variety  of  sick-room  equipment  is  issued  on  loan 
on  medical  recommendation. 

Extra  Nourishment.  Free  milk  vouchers  are  issued  to  Tuberculosis  patients  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chest  Physician. 

Tuberculosis  Care  Association.  An  officer  is  engaged  part-time  on  secretarial 
duties. 


Night  Attendance  upon  the  Sick.  The  Local  Health  Authority  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  arrangements  between  Night  Sitter  and  Beneficiary. 

Health  Education.  Health  Visitors  give  regular  lectures  on  a variety  of  health 
subjects  to  special  groups,  e.g.  expectant  mothers,  girl  school  leavers,  etc.  A film 
■strip  projector  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

Special  film  shows  are  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  County  Health  Educa- 
tion Officer. 

Health  Exhibition  held  for  one  week  last  year. 

Poster  campaigns  and  model  exhibits  at  Clinics  and  Health  Offices. 

Care  of  the  Aged.  A recent  and  extended  function  of  Health  Visiting  is  the  care 
of  the  aged.  A register  is  kept  of  this  section  of  the  community.  Advice  and  assis- 
tance is  given  in  co-operation  with  statutory  and  voluntary  organisations,  e.g.  County 
Welfare,  National  Assistance  Board,  Leyton  Borough  Council  (including  Laundry 
for  the  Incontinent),  Borough  of  Leyton  Welfare  Services  Committee  (including 
Meals  on  Wheels”),  etc. 

Section  29 — Domestic  Help  Service. 

This  service  is  staffed  by  a full-time  Organiser,  one  full-time  Clerk,  one  part- 
time  Clerk,  seven  full-time  Helps  and  112  regularly  employed  part-time  Helps. 

. Ths^o  is  a particularly  heavy  demand  for  this  service.  There  is  a Geriatric 
Umt  at  Langthome  Hospital,  in  the  Area,  at  which  has  been  pioneered  a scheme  for 
uitable  patients  being  admitted  for  six-weekly  periods  at  home.  Domestic  help  is 
■equently  required  by  patients  for  their  home  period. 
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Town  and  Country  Planning 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947, 
the  Council  were  their  own  planning  authority  and  were  authorised  in  1937  to  prepare 
a scheme  for  the  district.  This  formed  the  basis  of  the  Town  Map  in  the  County 
of  Essex  Development  Plan. 

The  Council  now  exercise  wide  planning  powers  by  delegation  from  the  Local 
Planning  Authority  albeit  subject  to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  for  the  delegation 
of  functions. 

The  present  County  Development  Plan  is  a step  towards  the  realisation  of  Leyton’s 
proposals  for  securing  a progressive  re-development  towards  a community  having 
a better  balance  of  accommodation  and  facilities. 

It  is  hoped  by  exporting  some  industries  and  allocating  as  much  land  to  resi- 
dential purposes  as  is  consistent  with  this  balance,  to  compete  to  some  extent  with 
the  generally  improved  standards  in  newly  developed  areas  outside  the  Borough. 

Post-war  development  undertaken  by  the  Council  in  step  with  planning  con- 
siderations has  been  assisted  by  (melancholy  though  this  may  be)  devastation  in  two 
areas  in  the  Borough  by  air  raids  during  the  last  war.  The  Council  were  thus  enabled 
to  apply  the  machinery  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  in  connexion 
with  the  purchase  and  development  of  the  land. 

The  Council  have  acquired  or  appropriated  for  planning  purposes  two  areas 
in  the  Borough  amounting  in  all  to  some  ten  acres  for  the  purpose  of  re-locating 
non-conforming  industrial  concerns  from  residential  areas  in  respect  of  which  the 
Council  have  proposals  for  re-development. 


Traffic 


(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  Borough  Council  is  a “claiming”  authority  in  respect  of  classiSed  roads 
and  acts  as  agent  in  the  district  for  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation, 
the  highway  authority  for  Trunk  Roads. 

The  total  length  of  roads  for  the  upkeep  of  which  the  Council  is  responsible 
is  approximately  75  miles  of  which  just  over  two  miles  are  trunk  roads  and  17  are 
classified  roads. 

The  Council  have  since  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Trunk  Roads  Act, 
1936,  acted  as  Agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  in  the  improve- 
ment, reconstruction,  repair,  maintenance  and  cleansing  of  trunk  roads  in  the  district, 
and  deal  directly  with  the  Ministry  on  all  questions  (technical  and  financial)  relating 
thereto. 

The  Council  are  at  present  engaged  in  consultation  with  the  Ministry  in  pre- 
paring a scheme  for  the  Eastern  Avenue  extension  through  the  Borough. 

Main  roads  in  the  Borough  were  claimed  by  Leyton  in  1889.  The  estimates, 
costs  and  claims  for  work  of  improvement,  reconstruction,  repairs,  maintenance  and 
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Hpanring  are  submitted  to  the  County  Council  for  grant  purposes.  The  work  is 
carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 

The  estimated  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  on  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  classified  roads  is  £47,880  of  which  the  bulk  is 
recoverable  from  the  Essex  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The 
figure  in  respect  of  district  roads  is  £61,905  and  for  the  provision  of  trees  therein 
£5,000. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Borough  Council  have  always  adopted  a propssive  pohcy  regarding  public 
street  lighting  and  were  in  advance  of  other  authorities  in  the  area  when  the  main 
road  lighting  in  the  early  30’s  was  changed  from  incandescent  filament  lamps  to 
mercury  vapour  discharge  lamps.  Shortly  afterwards  the  switching  gear  was  changed 
from  clocks  to  the  rhythmatic  control  system  which  has  many  advantages  over  other 
switching  methods. 

In  1952  the  Council  resolved  to  modernise  the  main  road  lighting  and  decided 
upon  sodium  discharge  lamps  mounted  on  concrete  columns.  This  scheme  is  in 
progress  and  will  be  completed  within  two  years. 

The  Council  intend  to  improve  the  standard  of  the  district  road  lighting  and  it 
is  plarmed  to  commence  this  on  the  completion  of  the  present  commitments. 

The  gi'oss  expenditure  on  public  lighting  during  the  current  financial  year  is 
estimated  at  £32,485  of  which  a grant  of  £120  wffl  be  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port in  respect  of  lighting  charges  of  trunk  roads. 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

The  area  is  a built-up  one  and  aU  roads  have  been  named,  but  occasionally 
action  is  taken  to  alter  names  of  streets  and  to  re-number  houses.  There  is  now  no 
duphcation  of  street  names  in  the  postal  areas  affecting  the  Borough. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

The  problem  in  the  Borough  of  the  parking  of  vehicles  is  acute,  and  is  exacerbated 
by  the  general  absence  of  private  garages  or  garage  space  to  houses.  The  Council 
have  provided  three  public  parking  places  on  land  owned  by  the  Council.  Action 
has  been  taken  to  secure  parking  places  in  a number  of  streets  in  the  Borough. 


(e)  Road  Safety. 

The  Council  have  tackled  in  an  energetic  maimer  problems  affecting  road  safety 
and  employ  a full-time  Road  Safety  Officer. 

(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

The  Council  possess  statutory  powers  regarding  the  erection  of  bus  shelters. 
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As  an  experiment  the  Council  have  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  an  advertising 
company  under  which  a shelter  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  company, 
the  company  receiving  the  income  from  advertisements  displayed  thereon. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works. 

The  roads  in  the  Borough  have  been  adopted. 


BOROUGH  OF  ROMFORD 

General  description  of  Area  including  Statistics  on  Population, 
Rateable  Value,  Product  of  a Penny  Rate  and  Rates  Per  Head 
of  Population 


General  History. 

In  1819  “An  Act  for  Paving  and  otherwise  improving  the  Town  of  Romford” 
was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  Commissioners  of  Paving  and  Lighting 
who  were  empowered  to  pave  and  light  the  main  streets  of  the  town  and  to  appoint 
watchmen  and  scavengers  for  the  watching  and  cleansing  thereof. 

The  Commissioners  functioned  until  1852,  when,  after  an  Inquiry  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  a Local  Board  of  Health  with  extensive  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1848,  was  constituted.  The  population  was  then  about  5,500. 

In  1895,  the  title  of  the  local  authority  was  changed  to  the  Romford  Urban 
District  Council.  The  area  of  the  district  was  then  1,449  acres  and  the  population 
about  9,500.  In  1901,  the  area  of  the  district  was  increased  to  5,630  acres  and  in 
1934,  by  the  Essex  Review  Order,  the  area  was  further  increased  to  9,342  acres,  mainly 
by  the  addition  of  the  Parishes  of  Havering-atte-Bower  and  Noak  Hill. 

On  the  20th  August,  1937,  the  Urban  District  became  a Borough  by  Royal 
Charter. 


Growth  of  Population. 

The  population  of  Romford  in  1891  was  8,408,  but  the  area  of  the  district  was 
then  only  1 449  acres.  By  1901,  the  population  had  risen  to  13,656.  largely  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  Parish  of  Romford  Rural.  The  population  continued  to  increase 
steadily  and  by  1931,  had  reached  almost  36,000.  Between  then  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  second  world  war  in  1939,  very  considerable  development  took  place,  mcreasing 
the  population  to  about  58,000  by  1939.  The  population  remained  static 

during  the  war  years,  but  very  soon  afterwards  again  increased  rapidly,  the  largest 
single  factor  being  the  development  of  a 1,400  acre  London  County  Council  estate 
at  Harold  Hill  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Borough,  which  commenced  m 1948 
and  now  houses  27,000  people.  As  a result  of  this  extensive  post-war  development, 
the  population  in  1945  of  58,000  has  almost  doubled  in  thirteen  years  to  the  present 
figure  of  112,000. 
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This  rapid  growth  has  brought  many  ditficulties  for  the  Council  to  contend 
with.  Existing  schools  have  become  overcrowded  and  many  new  schools  have  been 
built,  staffed  and  equipped.  Parks  have  been  developed  and  sports  facilities  provided. 
AH  the  usual  services  provided  by  the  Council  have  been  expanded  to  deal  with  this 
growth  in  population  and  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  post-war  years  when 
financial  restrictions  have  been  constantly  present  to  hinder  the  necessary  develop- 
ment. 

Area,  Boundaries  and  Character. 

The  present  area  of  the  Borough  is  9,342  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Urban  Districts  of  Brentwood  and  Hornchurch,  on  the  north  by  the  Rural  District 
of  Epping  and  Ongar,  on  the  west  by  the  Borough  of  Dagenham  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Borough  of  Dagenham  and  the  Urban  District  of  Hornchurch. 

Romford  is  on  the  main  roads  which  connect  London  with  the  east  coast.  The 
town  is  served  by  the  Eastern  Region  of  British  Railways,  being  on  the  main  line 
from  Liverpool  Street  to  the  east  coast. 

Romford  is  largely  residential,  but  there  are  a number  of  industries,  mainly 
on  recently  developed  industrial  estates. 


Romford  has  an  ancient  history  and  was  the  site  of  an  encampment  before  the 
Roman  Conquest.  It  is  part  of  the  ancient  Liberty  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  the 
Liberty  being  abolished  in  1892.  The  Council  owns  Romford  Market  which  is  the 
subject  of  a Charter  granted  in  1247,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Romford’s  early 
development  was  due  to  the  town  being  a market  centre  for  the  adjoining  agricultural 
areas.  Romford  still  maintains  an  open  market  which  attracts  thousands  of  people, 
not  only  from  the  Borough  itself,  but  also  from  a wide  radius  around  Romford. 

Romford  has  been  a Municipal  Borough  for  21  years  and  has  a marked  degree 
of  civic  pride.  Although  large  numbers  of  its  residents  work  in  London,  Romford 
has  never  considered  itself  to  be  part  of  the  Greater  London  Area  and  is,  in  fact, 
separated  from  London  by  a part  of  the  “green  belt”.  It  is  not  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District. 

Romford  has  its  own  extensive  shopping  facilities,  its  own  entertainments  and  is 
regarded  as  a local  centre  quite  separate  from  the  main  part  of  the  Greater  London 
area. 


General. 


Statistics. 


Population 


\st  April,  1st  April, 
1921  1951 

19,448  88,002 


1st  April, 
1957 
111,800 


Rateable  Value 


£102,938  £652,442 


(Registrar  General’s 
estimate  1st  June, 
1957) 

£1,409,983 


Product  of  Id.  Rate 


£327  £2,728 


£5,500 


Rates  per  Head  of  Population  £5  5s.  \Qd.  £7  %s.  4d.  £12  16j.  Id. 
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Education 


Number  of  children  on  school  roll  as  at  28.2.58 


Grammar  Schools 
Modem  „ 

Primary  „ 

Technical  „ 


2 

10 

39 

1 


Total  number  of  places  provided 


22,358 


19,920 


(Two  Secondary  Schools  providing  accommodation  for  a further  1,770  pupils  are 
in  course  of  erection). 


Further  Education  facilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  Romford  Committee  for 
Education — 


Youth  Centres  . . . . . . 6 

Evening  Colleges  . . , . 3 

and  a wide  and  varied  number  of  classes  and  lecture  courses  run  in  conjunction 
with  a Community  Association,  Townswomen’s  Guilds,  etc.  Detailed  enrolments 
are  as  under: 


Youth  Centres — 

Total  enrolments  . . . . . . . . 1,033 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . 65 

Evening  Colleges — 

Total  enrolments  . . . . . . . . . . 1,663 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  . . . . 78 

Adult  Classes — 

Total  number  of  classes  provided  ..  ..  18 


Romford  students  who  require  full-time  advanced  courses  in  Further  Education 
attend  either  the  South-East  Essex  of  South-West  Essex  Technical  College. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  900  Romford  pupils  attend  Selective  Secondary 
Schools  outside  the  Borough,  mostly  within  Essex  County  but  some  in  the  London 
County  Council’s  area  (Romford  Selective  Schools  provide  places  for  some  700 
pupils  from  outside  Romford). 

125  pupils  attend  Day  Special  Schools  in  other  areas  of  Essex,  and  in  West  Ham, 
and  tuition  for  approximately  40  long-stay  patients  is  provided  in  Oldchurch  Hospital. 


School  Health  Service. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acts  as  Divisional  School  Medical  OfiBcer  and  his 
qualified  assistants  act  as  Assistant  School  Medical  Officers.  The  Health  Visitors 
iso  act  as  School  Nurses.  Two  full-time  School  Dental  Officers  are  employed,  and, 
m addition  two  part-time  Officers,  who,  between  them  give  nine  sessions  per  week. 
Regular  medical  inspections  of  school  children  are  carried  out  and  close  liaison 
is  maintained  between  the  Head  Teachers  and  the  School  Medical  Officer.  A number 
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of  clinics  are  provided,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Schedule  relating  to  the 
services  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act, 


Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  Council  have  covered  public  swimming  baths  in  Mawney  Road,  consisting 
of  a swimming  bath  70  ft.  X 30  ft.  and  six  slipper  baths.  During  the  financial  year 
ending  the  31st  March,  1958,  9,819  people  used  the  slipper  baths  and  158,712  people 
used  the  swimming  bath.  Of  these,  11,066  were  members  of  local  swimming  clubs, 
and  58,939  were  school  children.  The  swimming  bath  has,  therefore,  to  be  closed 
to  the  general  public  on  the  evening  of  each  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  water  in  the  baths  is  analysed  each  month,  and  is  always  found  satisfactorily 
free  from  harmful  chemicals  and  bacteria. 

The  annual  receipts  are  £2,693  Is.  lOt/.  This  does  not  include  £1,320  2s.  8d, 
gross  receipts  from  sales  -n  the  cafe  attached  to  the  baths. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  enlarged  facilities,  the  Council  have  a proposal 
for  a new  and  first-class  swimming  bath  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £255,000. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

The  Council  exercise  (as  required)  their  powers  under  the  Essex  County  Council 
Acts  to  carry  out  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  flow  and  the  clearing  of  streams 
and  the  prevention  of  floods  and  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  deal  with  any  offen- 
sive pond  or  ditch. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

During  the  year  1957,  nine  premises  were  disinfested.  In  five  cases  clothing 
and  other  articles  were  disinfested  and  94  visits  were  made  in  connection  with  ver- 
minous premises  and  persons. 

A total  of  four  premises  were  disinfested  following  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  and  a total  of  1,191  visits  were  made  in  connection  with  infectious  disease 
enquiries. 

The  disinfestation  of  rats  and  mice  under  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests 
Act,  1949,  is  carried  out  by  the  Rodent  Operative  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
Public  Health  Inspector. 

During  the  year  ending  the  31st  December,  1957,  2,437  visits  were  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  375  premises  were  treated. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

The  comparatively  few  discharges  in  Romford  of  noxious  effluents  into  public 
sewers  are  dealt  with  by  means  of  agreements  under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of 
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Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  Romford  and  Horn- 
church Joint  Sewerage  Committee. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

The  Council’s  mortuary  was  demolished  by  enemy  action  during  the  last  war. 
The  mortuary  has  not  been  re-built  and  since  its  demolition  suitable  facilities  have 
been  made  available  by  the  Romford  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee  at 
Oldchurch  Hospital,  Romford. 


(f)  Public  Conveniences. 

The  Council  have  provided  eleven  public  conveniences  in  Romford,  two  of  which 
have  whole-time  attendants.  Generally  speaking  the  conveniences  are  opened  for 
16  hours  each  day.  They  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  Borough  and  one,  m 
Rush  Green  Road,  is  near  the  boundary  with  the  Dagenham  Council,  who  paid 
40  y of  the  cost  of  its  erection  and  who  make  a contribution  of  40%  of  the  annual 
cost  The  Council  have  an  agreement  with  the  owners  of  a public  house  at  Gallows 
Corner  which  provides  for  the  use  of  the  men’s  convenience  at  these  premises  by  the 
public  between  8.0  a.m.  and  10.30  p.m.,  the  Council  being  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance and  cleansing  work.  The  cost  of  servicing  all  these  conveniences  for  the 
financial  year  ended  on  the  31st  March,  1957,  was  £10,399. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  and  Collection  of  Salvage. 

An  average  of  75  men  and  20  vehicles  are  constantly  employed  on  the  weeBy 
service  of  refuse  collection  from  domestic  premises,  schools  and  hospitals,  including 
collection  of  paper,  metals,  etc.,  for  salvage  which  is  made  at  the  same  time.  A furfeer 
collection  from  trade  and  business  premises  is  also  undertaken  upon  payment.  The 
net  cost  of  coUecting  and  disposing  of  30,816  tons  of  refuse  during  the  financial 
year  1956/57  was  £72,323  (allowing  for  income  from  salvage  materials,  etc.,  of  £11,224). 

Disposal  of  the  refuse  collected  is  effected  by  tipping  in  dis-used  gravel  pits  outside 
the  Borough,  such  tipping  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  surface.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  source  of  disposal  will  come  to  an  end  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
and  the  Council  are  already  entering  into  an  agreement  for  tipping  into  some  new 
pits  within  the  Borough. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  nreessary 
sanitary  Inspections  of  premises  within  the  area  of  the  Boroughs  are  earned  out. 
During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1957,  a total  of  18,023  inspections  were  made 
of  houses,  shops,  factories  and  other  premises.  These  inspections  revealed  830 
defects  or  contraventions  which  required  the  service  of  Notices  on  owners  and  occu- 
piers under  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1936,  Housing  Act,  1936,  Factories  Act,  1937, 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  and  the  Shops  Act,  1950. 

It  is  the  usual  experience  that  an  informal  approach  by  the  Public  Health  Ins- 
pectors results  in  remedial  measures  being  taken,  but,  where  necess^y,  proc^  mgs 
are  instituted  and  orders  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  are  obtamed  from  the  Court. 
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In  addition  to  action  taken  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  standards  of  hygiene 
and  fitness  for  habitation  are  observed,  the  Council’s  responsible  ofBcers  are  now 
under  a duty  to  inspect  dwellings  where  applications  are  received  under  the  Rent  Act, 

1957,  for  the  issue  by  the  Council  of  Certificates  of  Disrepair.  Up  to  the  end  of  April 

1958,  there  have  been  a total  of  192  applications  for  the  issue  of  such  Certificates  ’ 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  small  areas  in  the  centre  of  Romford  where  drainage 
is  still  combined  and  the  outlying  districts  of  Noak  Hill  and  Havering,  where  about 
200  properties  are  drained  to  cesspools  or  septic  tanks,  the  whole  of  Romford  is  fully 
sewered  on  the  separate  system,  i.e.  there  are  separate  sewers  in  every  street  for  foul 
water  and  surface  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  village  of  Havering,  the  Council  have  in  hand  a drainage  scheme 
jointly  with  the  Rural  District  of  Epping  and  Ongar  whereby  the  last  substantially 
unsewered  area  within  the  Borough  will  be  connected  to  the  main  sewerage  system. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  water  is  discharged  directly  to  the  Rivers  Rom, 
Ravensbourne  and  Ingrebourne,  whilst  foul  sewage  is  conveyed  to  and  treated  at  the 
Sewage  Works  at  Bretons  Farm,  Rainham,  administered  by  the  Romford  and  Horn- 
church Joint  Sewerage  Committee. 

Sewage  from  two  small  areas  in  the  west  of  the  Borough  is  raised  at  automatic 
pumping  stations  whilst  a pumping  station  manned  for  16  hours  a day  deals  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Harold  Hill,  London  County  Council  Housing  Estate. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing. 

The  Council  sweep  part  of  the  length  of  the  trunk  road  and  all  classified  and 
district  roads  in  the  Borough  on  a regular  programme.  The  majority  of  such  roads 
are  dealt  with  once  in  every  two  weeks  but  certain  of  the  main  shopping  centres  are 
swept  daily.  It  has  been  found  that  a gang  of  about  four  men  with  a pedestrian- 
operated  electric  truck  is  a better  system  of  cleansing  roads  than  individual  orderlies 
and  this  system  is  gradually  being  extended  throughout  the  Borough.  Efforts  are 
made  to  provide  facilities  to  encourage  the  general  public  to  keep  the  highways 
free  from  litter  and  many  litters  bins  are  provided  in  the  Town. 

115  miles  of  roads  are  regularly  dealt  with  by  the  Council’s  Cleansing  Depart- 
ment, who  are  also  responsible  for  sanding  and  salting  these  roads  in  snowy  or  frosty 
weather. 

The  cost  to  the  Council  for  street  cleansing  for  the  financial  year  ended  31st 
March,  1957,  was  £29,157. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

The  Council  have  provided  a cemetery  under  the  Burial  Acts  which  has  an  area 
of  24-5  acres,  and  there  is  sufficient  available  land  to  enable  it  to  continue  to  be  used 
for  niany  years  to  come.  The  Council  are  gradually  introducing  Lawn  Cemetery 
principles,  with  a view  to  economy  in  labour. 
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The  number  of  interments  which  took  place  during  the  fiuancial  year  ended  on  the 
3Ist  March,  1957,  was  441.  No  crematorium  has  been  provided  within  the  Borough, 
but  the  Council  are  constituent  members  of  the  South  Essex  Crematorium  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  has  provided  a crematorium  at  Hornchurch. 


(1)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Borough  is  well  provided  with  parks  and  recreation  grounds  having  a total 
area  of  598  acres.  The  majority  of  the  parks  were  acquired  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 

The  total  number  of  Council  pitches,  in  regular  seasonal  use  comprises  two 
rugby,  23  association  football,  three  hockey,  17  cricket  and  two  netball  pitches, 
18  hard  tennis  courts  and  one  bowling  green. 

In  addition,  the  maintenance  of  school  grounds  and  playing  fields  at  twenty 
schools  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  (as  Divisional  Education  Executive)  who  are 
also  responsible  for  many  thousands  of  street  trees  and  considerable  areas  of  grass 
verges,  including  those  on  the  four  mile  strip  of  the  trunk  road  (Eastern  Avenue) 
within  the  Borough.  Adventure  playgrounds  form  a feature  of  Romford’s  park 
and  open  spaces  which  are  being  improved  under  a fifteen  year  plan. 

The  Council  have  provided  at  Bedfords  Park  a tree  and  shrub  nursery  and  ex- 
tensive greenhouses  from  which  the  parks  and  school  grounds  are  stocked. 

The  Council  have  also  provided  a total  area  of  92  acres  for  use  as  permanent 
allotments. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

The  Council  manage  three  Social  Halls  to  afford  facilities  for  Clubs,  Meetings, 
Lectures  and  other  social  activities,  including  religious  purposes  on  Sundays.  The 
Waverley  Hall  and  Gooshays  Hall  each  have  a seating  capacity  of  250,  while  the 
Laurie  Hall  has  a seating  capacity  of  296.  These  halls  are  regularly  and  fully  booked, 
and  the  facilities  are  very  much  appreciated  by  local  organisations. 


Housing 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses. 

358  pre-war  dwellings  were  laid  out  mainly  in  two  estates,  the  larger  of  them 
containing  a complete  variety  of  accommodation,  including  one-bedroom  flats  for 
old  people. 

Since  1946,  3,018  permanent  houses  and  a further  350  tempon^  bungalows 
have  been  erected.  These  figures  include  140  dwellings  designed  specifically  for  the 
housing  of  old  people.  The  most  recent  project  for  old  people’s  accommodation  is 
Tom  Bradley  House.  This  was  a large  old  house,  converted  and  extended  for  the 
accommodation  of  elderly  and  partially  infirm  old  people.  They  layout  of  the 
property  was  carefully  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  tenants,  and  the  pre- 
mises, which  accommodate  15  persons,  have  facilities  which  include  central  heating, 
a large  lounge,  etc.  There  is  a resident  warden/caretaker. 

T 
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Building  land  in  the  Borough  is  now  virtually  exhausted,  apart  from  two  sites 
which  the  Council  are  still  developing.  The  difficulties  arising  from  this  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  Council  for  some  time,  and  latterly  the  dwellings  erected  by  the 
Council  have  included  a high  proportion  of  flats  in  two  and  three  storeys.  Flats  in 
three  and  four  storeys  are  under  construction,  whilst  in  the  redevelopment  of  a large 
slum  area,  which  is  proceeding  at  present,  it  is  proposed  to  include  flats  up  to  ten 
storeys. 

In  the  development  of  their  various  post-war  estates,  the  Council  have  included 
three  blocks  of  shops.  Altogether  thirty  shops  have  been  erected,  and  these  have 
been  or  are  being  let  on  21  year  leases.  138  lock-up  garages  have  been  built  and  plans 
are  in  hand  for  the  provision  of  a further  208  garages.  The  estates  are  also  provided 
with  small  open  spaces  and  children’s  play  spaces. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  building  land  in  the  Borough,  the  Romford  Council, 
with  certain  neighbouring  housing  authorities  in  south-west  Essex  have  commenced 
the  building  of  houses  outside  the  Borough.  Jointly  with  the  Councils  of  East  Ham 
and  Leyton,  an  estate  is  in  course  of  development  at  Hutton.  Of  the  465  dwellings 
on  that  estate.  111  will  be  available  for  Romford. 

A further  estate  is  proposed  jointly  with  other  Councils  in  the  Basildon  Urban 
District.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  estate  will  provide  at  least  50  further  houses  for 
Romford. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance. 

The  Council  have  prepared  a programme  based  on  a five-year  period  for  dealing 
with  sub-standard  houses  within  the  area  and  after  a detailed  inspection  a return 
comprising  350  properties  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  1955. 

Since  1955,  a site  including  11  of  the  sub-standard  dwellings  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Council  by  agreement  with  the  owners  and  after  rehousing  the  tenants,  the 
properties  have  been  demolished.  The  site  is  now  being  redeveloped  by  the  erection 
of  three  and  four  storey  flats. 

Also  in  1955,  the  Council  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment a Redevelopment  Plan  under  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  for  an  area  comprising 
218  dwellings.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Minister  in  1957,  and  arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  the  acquisition  of  a large  number  of  the  properties.  It  is 
hoped  to  commence  the  redevelopment  of  this  area  in  the  near  future. 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

(i)  Advances  to  Assist  in  the  Purchase  of  Houses. 

Under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  the  sum  of  £1 ,940,01 1 , involving 
2,293  mortgages,  was  advanced  before  the  31st  March,  1956,  and  since  that  time 
when  the  Council  began  to  operate  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  a 
further  920  advances  totalling  £1,226,635  have  been  made.  Because  of  the 
“credit  squeeze”  and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  capital  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Board,  the  scheme  has  largely  been  in  abeyance  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
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although  the  Council  have  now  decided  to  grant  mortgages  again  in  a limited 
number  of  cases. 

(ii)  Assistance  to  Housing  Associations. 

In  1949  the  Council  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  Douglas  Haig  Memorial 
Homes  whereby  the  Council  granted  the  Trustees  a 99  year  Lease  of  a piece 
of  land  (part  of  a Housing  Estate)  on  which  the  Trustees  have  erected  six  dwellings 
which  are  let  to  disabled  ex-Servicemen  in  accordance  with  the  Trust.  The 
management  and  letting  of  the  properties  is  left  entirely  to  the  Trustees. 

The  ground  rent  payable  under  the  Lease  is  £10  a year,  and  as  this  is  only 
a nominal  rent,  the  Trustees  agreed  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  a rate  fund  subsidy  which  might  otherwise  be  paid  by  the  Council. 

(in ) Grants  and  Loans  for  Improvement  of  Houses. 

The  Council  are  always  ready  to  assist  house  owners  to  improve  and  repair 
their  property,  and  improvement  loans  are  readily  made. 

A total  of  51  grants,  involving  £8,204  I65.  Od.  have  been  made  under  the 
Housing  Act,  1949,  and  all  applications  are  sympathetically  treated. 


(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

The  Council  in  1953  made  new  Building  Byelaws  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  based  on  the  model  form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  Full  supervision  and  control  is  exercised  by  qualified  officers  on  the 
Council’s  staff  over  all  alterations  and  new  building  work  within  the  Borough. 

In  1957  the  Council  made  a byelaw  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  1956,  as  to  arrange- 
ments in  buildings  for  preventing  smoke. 


Personal  Health 

All  services  in  the  Borough  of  Romford  provided  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  are  administered  by  the  Essex  County  Council  through 
the  Romford  Health  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee. 

The  following  facilities  and  staff  are  available: 

Section  22 — Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

There  are  six  Infant  Welfare  Centres  holding  12  weekly  sessions  with  an  average 
attendance  of  43  children  per  session. 

There  are  three  Ante-Natal  Clinics — 

Marks  Road  Clinic  . . . . 1 session  per  week. 

Hulse  Avenue  Clinic  . . . . 1 session  per  week. 

Health  Centre,  Harold  Hill  . . 1 session  per  week. 

Post-Natal  Clinics  are  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Ante-Natal  Clinics. 
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Other  Clinic  Sessions  (in  conjunction  with  the  School  Health  Service). 


Diphtheria  and  Whooping  Cough  Immunisation 

Ophthalmic  Treatment 

Ante-Natal  Relaxation  Exercises 

B.C.G.  Vaccination  

Poliomyelitis  Vaccination 
Minor  Ailments 

Orthopaedic  and  Remedial  Exercises  Treatment 

Artificial  Sunlight  Treatment  

Dental  (Children  and  Expectant  Mothers) 

Dental  (Children  only) 

Speech  Therapy 

Child  Guidance 

Orthopaedic  Treatment 


Number  of  Clinics 
7 
2 

3 
2 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
1 
2 


The  Clinics  are  staffed  by  the  Health  Visitors  and  Clinic  Nurses  and  there  are 
over  50  Voluntary  Helpers  at  the  Infant  Welfare  Clinics. 


Day  Nurseries. 


There  are  three  Day  Nurseries  in  Romford,  two  with  40  places  each  at  “St. 
Moritz”,  Western  Road  and  Hulse  Avenue,  Collier  Row.  One,  a 50  place  Nursery 
is  situate  in  Rush  Green  Road.  The  recent  average  daily  attendance  was  29,  28  and 


28  respectively.  Each  Nursery  is  in  charge 

Deputy  Matrons 
Wardens 
Nursery  Nurses 
Nursery  Assistants 
Nursery  Students 


a Matron  and  the  total  staff  consists  of— 

..  3 

3 

..  8 
1 

..  2 


Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  part-time  courses. 


Distribution  of  Welfare  Foods. 

There  are  20  Distribution  Centres  and  these  include  13  Chemists  Shops. 
Section  23 — Domiciliary  Midwifery. 

There  are  12  Domiciliary  Midwives.  The  Council  provide  seven  housing  units 
for  Midwives  in  the  area. 


Section  24 — Health  Visiting. 

There  are  13  Health  Visitors/School  Nurses  and  one  Superintendent  Health 
Visitor/School  Nurse  and  3-3  Tuberculosis  Visitors. 

Homes  visited  and  advice  and  assistance  given,  arrangements  made  for  con- 
valescent treatment,  etc. 

The  Council  provides  five  housing  units  for  Health  Visitors  and  Tuberculosis 
Visitors  in  the  area. 
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Section  25— Home  Nursing. 

Ten  Home  Nurses  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  general  nursing  in  the  homes. 
The  Council  provides  four  housing  units  for  Home  Nurses  in  the  area. 

Section  26 — Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

Service  provided  through  various  Clinics  and  through  general  practitioners  for 
vaccination  and  immunisation  against  Diphtheria,  Whooping  Cough,  Poliomyelitis 
and  Smallpox.  B.C.G.  Vaccination  is  provided  at  the  Clinics  under  Section  28 — 
Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care. 

Section  29 — Domestic  Help  Service. 

This  service  is  operated  by  one  full-time  Organiser  and  114  regularly  employed 
part-time  and  casual  Helps.  There  is  a very  heavy  demand  for  this  service.  Romford 
Helps  attend  training  courses  arranged  by  the  County  Council. 


Traffic 


(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenanee  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 


The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  following  lengths  of  roads: 


Trunk  Roads 
Class  I Roads  . . 
Class  n Roads  . . 
Class  in  Roads 
District  Roads  . . 


4- 62  miles 

5- 61  „ 

5-95  „ 

12-40  „ 

116-25  „ 


During  the  financial  year  ended  on  the  31st  March,  1957,  the  gross  expenditure 
on  maintenance,  etc.,  on  classified  roads  amounted  to  £54,054,  on  district  roads 
£71,500  and  on  truhk  roads  £10,892. 

As  regards  the  Trunk  Road  Eastern  Avenue,  the  Romford  Council  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  verges  and  roundabouts  while  the  Essex  County  Council  repair 
the  carriageways  as  agents  for  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

All  the  built-up,  or  partially  built-up,  roads  in  the  Borough  now  have  modem 
street  lighting. 

The  gross  expenditure  on  public  lighting  for  the  financial  year  ended  on  the  31st 
March,  1957,  amounted  to  £34,276. 

The  Council  have  their  own  street  lighting  maintenance  section. 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

This  is  a function  which  the  Council  carry  out  after  consultation  with  the  Head 
Postmaster  of  Romford  in  order  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  new  names  similar  to  those 
already  existing  in  the  area,  and  this  system  has  been  found  to  operate  quite  satis- 
factorily. 
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As  much  assistance  as  possible  is  given  to  the  public  by  the  erection  of  street 
name  plates  in  all  roads,  mainly  at  road  junctions.  Numbering  of  houses  is  carried 
out  as  far  as  possible  by  commencing  the  numbering  of  streets  at  the  end  nearest  to 
the  centre  of  the  town  or  to  a main  thoroughfare.  Where  there  are  large  blocks  of 
flats  these  are  normally  supplied  with  a separate  name  which  is  clearly  indicated  in  a 
prominent  position  at  the  front  of  the  building.  In  cases  where  a highway  forms  a 
cul-de-sac,  it  is  normal  for  a sign  to  be  erected  indicating  “No  through  road”. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

By  agreement  with  the  local  Cinemas,  free  parking  facilities  are  available  from 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  following  car  parks: 

Capacity 

Odeon  Cinema  Car  Park  100  cars 

Ritz  „ » . . . . . . 100  cars 

Gaumont  „ „ „ 140  cars 

After  5 p.m.  a charge  is  made  by  the  owners  of  the  Cinema. 

In  addition  the  Council  own  and  manage  the  following  car  parks  where  a charge 
of  6d.  for  private  cars  is  made  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  the  facilities  being  free 
on  other  days: 


Town  Hall  . . 
Church  Lane 
Junction  Road 


Capacity 
160  cars 
120  cars 
140  cars 


There  are  also  car  parks  in  Oldchurch  Road  and  High  Street,  having  a total 
capacity  of  140  cars  at  which  no  charges  are  made  at  any  time. 


(e)  Road  Safety. 

The  Council  set  up  a Road  Safety  Sub-Committee  in  1946  and  it  has  functioned 
since  that  time  with  the  assistance  of  a full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser.  The  Sub- 
committee is  permitted  fay  the  Council  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  approved  estimate 
on  Road  Safety  Propaganda  and  associated  activities. 

The  Sub-Committee  consists  of  members  of  the  Council,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  Police,  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  and 
various  local  organisations. 


The  Council  have  also  approved  the  formation  of  the  Romford  Junior  Accident 
Prevention  Council,  which,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  composed  of  the  older  school 
children  and  those  who  have  recently  left  school.  The  Junior  Accident  Prevention 
Council  appoints  its  own  officers  and  the  Road  Safety  Organiser  gives  advice  or 
guidance  only  when  needed. 

The  authorised  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March  1958  was 
£1,650  towards  which  a grant  of  £825  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
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(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

Up  to  recently,  the  Council  have  relied  on  the  London  Transport  Executive  who 
operate  services  throughout  their  area,  to  provide  bus  shelters.  Recently,  however, 
the  Council  entered  into  a contract  with  an  advertising  firm,  who  have  provided  a 
number  of  shelters  at  sites  selected  by  the  Council  and,  in  return,  the  firm  have  adver- 
tising rights  on  the  shelters.  The  shelters  will  become  the  property  of  the  Council 
after  a period  of  ten  years  from  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works. 

The  Council  have  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951  have 
relieved  them  of  many  difficulties  experienced  in  operating  the  Private  Street  Works 
Act,  1892.  The  Council  have  not  insisted  on  the  actual  deposit  of  a sum  of  money  in  all 
cases,  but  where  requested  have  completed  Agreements  under  Section  146  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875  supported  in  most  cases  by  a Bond. 


BOROUGH  OF  WANSTEAD  AND  WOODFORD 


General  Description. 

The  Borough  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford  lies  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the 
densely  populated  area  of  Greater  London.  Its  open  aspect  and  pleasant  appearance 
are  due  to  two  factors — the  existence  of  Epping  Forest,  and  development  under 
operative  Town  Planning  Schemes — to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
later  part  of  this  Appendix.  To  the  south  of  the  Borough  lie  the  two  County  Boroughs 
of  East  and  West  Ham;  on  the  western  boundary  are  the  boroughs  of  Leyton  and 
Walthamstow;  on  the  eastern  boundary  (marked  to  a large  extent  by  the  River  Roding) 
lies  the  Borough  of  Ilford,  and  the  northern  boundary  is  shared  with  the  District  of 
Chigwell.  The  Borough  has  a small  common  boundary  in  the  north-east  with  the 
Borough  of  Chingford. 

The  usual  statistics — population,  area,  rateable  value,  and  so  on — are  contained 
in  the  General  Statistics  attached  to  the  foregoing  Memorandum.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  population  is  over  60,000;  the  electorate  is  44,876.  It  forms  the  Borough 
Constituency  of  Woodford,  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Winston  S.  Churchill,  k.g.,  o.m.,  c.h.  From  the  General  Statistics  it  will  be  further 
noted  that  the  Borough  consists  mainly  of  residential  development,  with  a reasonable 
amount  of  shop  and  commercial  premises,  and  little  industry. 


General  History. 

The  Borough  consists  of  the  two  ancient  Parishes  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford, 
each  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  wherein  it  'S  recorded  that 
Wanstead  was  then  valued  at  40  shillings  and  Woodford  at  100  shillings.  The  two 
Parishes  became  Urban  Districts  as  a result  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 
These  Urban  Districts  were  amalgamated  to  form  the  Wanstead  and  Woodford 
Urban  District  Council  with  effect  from  1st  April  1934,  as  a result  of  the  County  of 
Essex  Review  Order  of  that  year.  The  enlarged  District  was  incorporated  in  1937,  the 
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Charter  of  Incorporation  being  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  on  14th  October  1937.  The  Charter  is  dated  20th  August  1937,  and  this 
date  is  commemorated  in  the  Borough  each  year  as  Charter  Day. 


Although  the  Borough  has  a short  history,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
historical  records  of  the  life  of  the  area;  an  instance  of  this  is  the  preservation  of  the 
Rate  Books  from  the  year  1881.  The  Members  of  the  Council,  knowing  the  intense 
interest  taken  in  local  history  by  the  residents,  have  from  time  to  time  acquired  works 
of  art  and  other  objects  having  historical  associations  with  the  area.  The  lack  of 
library  and  museums  functions — at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council — make 
it  difficult  for  historical  records  to  be  assembled  and  placed  on  view,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  these  functions  will  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Council.  A much  more  detailed 
historical  note  will  be  submitted  if  the  Commission  so  wishes. 


Local  Features. 

It  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  this  Borough  that  it  includes  within 
its  boundary  730  acres  of  Epping  Forest,  and  64  acres  of  land  covered  with  water. 
When  the  Forest  was  established  as  a public  institution  in  1878,  the  many  encroach- 
ments which  had  previously  taken  place  resulted  in  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Forest 
commencing  at  Wanstead  Flats,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  this  Borough.  This 
area  of  approximately  140  acres  provides  a dramatic  end  to  the  densely  populated 
area  terminating  in  the  north  at  Manor  Park,  in  East  Ham,  and  Forest  Gate,  in  West 
Ham,  as  well  as  being  a much-needed  outlet  for  the  athletic  and  recreational  desires 
of  the  population  of  this  part  of  East  London.  The  importance  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Epping  Forest  cannot  be  over-stressed,  and  the  Borough  Council  has  been  prominent 
in  maintaining  constant  vigilance  to  preserve  this  open  space  from  the  attacks  of 
neighbouring  local  authorities  who  have  been  desirous  of  acquiring  it  for  development. 
The  Borough  Council  has  given  every  assistance  to  the  City  of  London  Corporation— 
the  Conservators  of  Epping  Forest — in  the  execution  of  its  duty  to  maintain  the  Forest 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  for  ever. 


The  remaining  portions  of  the  Forest  within  this  Borough  lie  mainly  on  the 
western  boundary,  northwards  to  Highams  Park  and  Chingford,  but  across  the 
northern  boundary  lies  a substantial  tract  of  land  known  as  Knighton  Woods,  which 
was  purchased  jointly  by  the  former  Woodford  Urban  District  Council  and  the  City 
of  London  Corporation,  and  which  is  now  maintained  as  part  of  the  Forest.  AH 
these  portions  of  Forest  provide  an  important  amenity  not  only  for  the  residents  of 
this  Borough,  but  also  for  this  part  of  Greater  London,  and  the  existence  of  the  Forest 
contributes  substantially  to  the  claim  that  Wanstead  and  Woodford  is  a residential 
area  of  an  exceptionally  high  standard. 


Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  Borough  is  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
additional  open  space  which  the  Borough  Council  has  provided  for  recreational 
purposes.  With  so  much  of  Forest,  it  might  appear  unnecessary  to  provide  further 
open  space,  but  as  the  Forest  is  a Greater  London  amenity,  and  also  because  organised 
recreation  is  not  normally  appropriate  within  the  Forest,  the  Borough  Council  has 
endeavoured  to  provide  as  much  open  space  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  forest  did  not 
exist.  The  Borough  Council  has  acquired  several  large  open  spaces  mainly  in  the  green 
belt  along  the  River  Roding  for  recreational  purposes  and  the  eventual  development 
of  these  sites  will  include  the  creation  of  riverside  walks. 
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Reference  should  be  made  under  this  heading  to  the  fact  that  the  predecessors  of 
the  Borough  Council  were  foremost  in  the  country  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  the 
area  within  effective  planning  control.  The  question  of  using  the  powers  contained  in 
the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act,  1909,  was  first  considered  by  the  former 
Woodford  Council  in  1910,  and  the  first  resolution  was  passed  on  10th  December 
1912.  The  Survey  and  Draft  Scheme  were  completed  on  28th  October  1919  and  the 
Scheme  as  such  was  prepared,  and  approved  on  8th  May  1923,  and  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  material  date  was  17th  June  1924,  and  effective  control 
commenced  then  although  the  Scheme  was  not  finally  approved  by  the  Minister  until 
27th  March  1928.  The  date  of  1924  is  important,  since  the  vast  development  of  this 
Borough  and  its  rapid  increase  in  population,  took  place  between  the  two  Great  Wars, 
as  is  shown  by  the  census  figures.  It  can  therefore  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
development  of  this  Borough  took  place  in  accordance  with  operative  Town  Planning 
Schemes  and  an  inspection  of  the  Borough  will  show  this  influence,  not  only  in  the 
planning  of  the  residential  and  shopping  areas  but  in  the  good  form  of  development 
which  has  resulted. 

Another  feature — abstract  but  very  much  apparent  to  the  residents  of  this 
Borough — is  the  large  number  and  varied  nature  of  local  organisations.  These 
voluntary  associations  emphasise  the  interest  of  the  residents  in  their  own  Borough 
and  their  desire  to  associate  with  their  fellow  burgesses.  Atlhough  the  General  Stat- 
istics may  indicate  a fairly  large  movement  of  the  working  population  each  day  towards 
London,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  residents  live  their  lives  within  London;  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  they  prefer  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  and  around 
their  own  Borough.  In  this  connection  the  Borough  Council  has  encouraged  these 
societies  to  publicise  their  work  by  lending  its  modem  and  attractive  Hall  for  the 
display  of  the  activities  and  products  of  the  societies. 


Municipal  Progress. 

In  the  foregoing  Memorandum  and  in  the  present  Appendix  details  of  the  Local 
Government  services  within  this  Borough  will  be  found.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  accept  the  invitation  which  has  been  extended  to  them  of  visiting  the 
Borough  and  seeing  for  themselves  its  distinctive  character,  and  the  services  which 
are  rendered  by  the  Council,  and  the  offices,  depots  and  other  buUdings  from  which 
those  services  are  administered.  Although  other  neighbouring  authorities  may  appear 
to  provide  services  which  do  not  exist  in  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  yet  we  would  ask 
the  Commission  to  bear  in  mind:  firstly — that  this  Borough  was  only  created  in  1937, 
and  the  two  Districts  were  only  brought  together  in  1934,  and  with  the  intervention  of 
the  War  and  post-war  years  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  the  same  progress  that 
those  older  authorities  were  able  to  make  after  their  respective  Incorporations; 
secondly — ^that  in  a Borough  of  the  nature  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford  some  of  those 
services  which  are  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  more  densely  populated  urban  areas 
would  not  be  justified  in  this  Borough. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Council  has  nevertheless  made  remarkable 
progress  in  providing  for  the  transformation  of  this  Borough  from  its  semi-rural 
character  in  fairly  recent  years  to  its  present  condition  as  a medium  sized,  good  class 
residential  town.  Instances  where  such  progress  is  particularly  apparent  are  the  making- 
up  and  adoption  of  a great  number  of  private  streets,  the  provision  of  modern 
standards  of  street  lighting,  long-term  improvement  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
and  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  accommodation  and  material  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a lively  and  vigorous  social  and  corporate  life  among  the  residents,  adequate 
provision  of  Council  dwellings,  and  the  provision  and  safeguarding  of  amenities,  both 
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aesthetic  (e.g.  trees,  open  spaces,  etc.)  and  practical  (e.g.  public  conveniences)  The 
plans  of  the  Borough  Council  for  the  future  include  the  provision  of  a new  Town  Hall 
of  a further  public  hall,  and  the  provision  of  a swimming  bath  if  this  is  found  to  be 
justified. 

In  connection  with  the  second  point  mentioned  above,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary,  nor  would  it  be  justifiable,  to  encourage  the  intensive  land  use  which  is 
apparent  in  neighbouring  Boroughs,  since  this  area  has  been  allowed  to  develop  iit 
accordance  with  operative  Town  Planning  Schemes.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  would 
it  be  justifiable  to  provide  such  services  as  slipper-baths  and  wash-houses,  nor  a district 
heating  scheme.  Nevertheless  the  Borough  Council  is  constantly  improving  its  existing 
services,  and  modifying  and  extending  them  to  meet  any  change  of  need. 


Local  Government  Services. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  his  letter  dated  17th  February  1958 
has  asked  for  evidence  relating  to  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  certain  local 
government  functions,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Council  is  responsible  for 
those  services.  He  has  also  asked  the  Borough  Council  to  analyse  any  defects  which 
it  may  see  in  the  present  arrangements,  and  to  outline  any  views  that  the  Borough 
Council  may  have  on  how  those  defects  may  be  remedied.  It  is  understood  that 
since  the  Chairman’s  letter,  the  Royal  Commission  have  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  Essex  County  Council  shall  submit  a description  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  County  Council  functions,  and  that  accordingly  the 
request  to  the  Borough  Council  for  this  information  has  been  withdrawn.  One  effect 
of  this  alteration  in  procedure  will  be  to  avoid  duplication,  but  correspondingly  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Borough  Council  must  be  partial  only,  since  they  will  in  the 
main  consist  of  the  expression  of  views  without  the  statement  of  facts  upon  which 
those  views  are  based.  Accordingly,  in  the  headings  which  follow  the  services  referred 
to  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  wih  be  enumerated,  but  only  where  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  do  so  will  the  existing  functions  be  described. 


Education 


( a)  Schools. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  this  Borough  which  forms  part  of  the  Forest 
Division.  This  Division  is  administered  from  an  office  situate  about  200  yards  north 
of  the  Borough. 

Primary!  SecondnryjTotal 

Number  of  children  on  school  roll  as  at 

28.2.58  4,387  2,597  6,984 

Grammar  Schools  1 

Modern  Schools  4 

Primary  Schools  13 

Special  Schools  — 

Further  Education  facilities  are  provided  at  two  Youth  Centres,  and  classes  and 
lecture  courses  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Wanstead  and  Woodford  Community 
Association  and  various  outside  classes. 
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The  Borough  Council  has  been  active  since  1951  in  trying  to  secure  a smaller 
area  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  has  been  prepared  to  agree  to  an  area 
comprising  Chigwell,  Chingford,  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  and  this  Borough.  Although 
it  does  not  favour  so  large  an  area,  the  Council  has  in  the  past  been  prepared  to  accept 
even  this  as  an  improvement  on  present  arrangements.  The  Borough  Council  re- 
affirms its  view  that  education  within  this  Borough  would  be  better  administered  by 
an  authority  which  could  confine  its  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  Borough. 

(b )  Youth  Employment. 

The  County  Council  has  created  a Youth  Employment  Committee,  with  a Youth 
Employment  Officer,  separately  for  this  Borough.  The  Borough  Council  feels  that 
this  would  gain  much  in  effectiveness  were  the  Committee  and  its  officer  to  form  part 
of  the  Borough  service. 


Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  etc. 

The  Borough  Council  has  not  exercised  these  powers — see  para.  4 above. 


(b)  Water  Courses. 

The  Borough  Council  has  pursued  a consistent  policy  of  clearing  and  maintaining 
water  courses,  ditches  and  ponds;  some  ditches  have  been  culverted  at  the  cost  of  the 
Council  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  River  Board.  Many  of  the  ponds  are  within 
Epping  Forest;  the  Conservators  have  co-operated  in  keeping  these  healthy  and  no 
difficulty  has  arisen. 

(c)  Disinfestation. 

The  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Council  maintains  a disinfestation  service 
(both  mobile  and  static)  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  Council’s  powers 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  also  for  the  occasional  needs  of  neighbouring  areas. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

In  view  of  the  small  amount  of  industrial  premises  in  the  Borough  there  is  little 
trade  effluent  and  the  Borough  Council  has  not  therefore  had  to  face  any  appreciable 
problem  in  this  matter. 


(e)  Mortuaries. 

A mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  were  provided  by  the  Wanstead  Urban 
District  Council,  and  these  facilities  still  remain.  Regular  use  was  made  of  them  until 
1955,  when  the  Coroner  decided  that  he  would,  so  far  as  possible,  require  all  bodies  to 
be  taken  from  this  area  to  the  mortuary  at  Walthamstow.  .It  is  understood  that  the 
Coroner  formed  this  policy  in  view  of  the  accommodation  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
a Court  at  Walthamstow.  Consequently  the  provision  at  Wanstead  is  not  now  used, 
but  it  has  been  retained  for  the  time  being  in  case  any  alteration  of  arrangements  is 
necessary  and  in  order  to  enable  local  residents  to  use  the  facilities  if  required. 
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(f)  Public  Conveniences. 

This  service,  which  was  virtually  non-existant  within  the  Borough  before  the 
War,  has  formed  a small  but  important  part  of  the  Council’s  post-war  policy  with  the 
result  that  4 conveniences  have  been  provided  since  1948.  This  service  is  free  to  the 
public.  Only  one  additional  convenience  is  required,  in  the  Woodford  Green  area; 
after  a very  considerable  search,  the  Council  is  hopeful  of  acquiring  a suitable  site, 
and  the  building  will  proceed  as  soon  as  the  final  details  have  been  settled. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

See  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  para.  21  (f)  and  this  Appendix,  para  4.  The 
major  re-organisation  of  this  serivce  took  place  towards  the  end  of  last  year  and 
collection,  which  is  weekly  from  all  premises  in  the  Borough,  is  carried  out  by  six 
teams  working  a gang  system.  The  estimated  weight  of  refuse  collected  during  the 
year  to  the  31st  March  1957  was  approximately  17,000  tons  and  the  gross  cost  of 
collection  that  year  was  33/-  per  ton. 

Refuse  disposal  since  November  1957  has  been  carried  out  by  bulk  transportation 
to  a controlled  tip  at  South  Ockendon  by  a fleet  of  three  40  cubic  yard  vehicles.  The 
need  to  transport  all  refuse  over  this  long  distance  has  increased  the  gross  estimated 
cost  of  disposal  from  5/ld.  per  ton  to  20/-  per  ton,  but  the  arrangements  now  imple- 
mented are  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  this  Borou^  for  a period  of  over  30  years. 

In  conjunction  with  this  major  re-organisation  salvage  collections  have  been 
extended  to  include  scrap  metals  and  textiles  in  addition  to  waste  paper. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation. 

The  Public  Health  Department  carries  out  regular  inspection  of  premises  by  means 
of  four  Public  Health  Inspectors,  each  in  charge  of  an  area,  under  the  Chief  P.H.I. 
To  this  normal  service  should  be  added  the  special,  inspections  in  connection  with 
slum  clearance,  basement  premises,  Rent  Act  1957,  Shops  and  Factories  Acts,  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  etc. 

The  sanitation  of  buildings  is  already  secured  by  the  creation  of  the  separate 
system  of  drainage  throu^out  the  Borough  and  the  control  of  planning  and 
construction  at  the  early  stages. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

See  the  foregoing  Memorandum  and  this  Appendix,  para.  4.  Sewerage  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  Borough  is  generally  on  the  combined  system  but  in  other  parts  it 
is  either  separate  or  partially  separate.  New  development  is  on  the  separate  system 
wherever  practicable,  thus  reducing  required  capacities  at  the  two  sewage  works  and 
permitting  the  use  of  ditches  and  the  River  Roding  for  surface  water  only.  Many  of 
the  older  sewers  will  require  renewal  and  the  Council  is  fully  alive  to  its  future 
commitments  in  this  respect  and  has  made  provision  in  its  capital  works  programme. 

The  Borough  is  served  by  two  sewage  works,  the  Southern  and  the  Eastern.  A 
very  small  works  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Borou^  was  abandoned  in  1956 
when  arrangements  were  made  for  that  part  of  the  Borough  situated  within  the  Lea 
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Catchment  Area  to  be  drained  into  the  East  Middlesex  main  drainage  system.  As 
already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  major  schemes  of  extension  and 
improvement  have  been  approved  in  principle  by  the  Ministry  in  respect  of  both 
sewage  works,  and  these  schemes  will  be  implemented  as  soon  as  detailed  proposals 
have  been  prepared  and  contracts  arranged. 


(i)  street  Cleansing. 

The  Council  undertakes  the  cleansing  of  two  trunk  and  all  county  and  district 
roads  and  generally  the  main  shopping  areas  are  cleansed  daily  and  district  roads 
once  weekly.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  standard  of  street  cleansing  undertaken 
by  the  County  Council  in  Southend  Road,  which  is  a third  trunk  road,  is  inadequate 
for  urban  needs  and  it  has  pressed  the  County  Council  to  improve  the  general  standard. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  etc. 

The  Council  acquired  37-4  acres  of  land  in  1935  for  the  provision  of  a burial 
ground  to  serve  this  Borough.  Apart  from  Civilian  war  dead  a number  of  Servicemen 
and  the  local  Dr.  Barnado’s  Home,  very  little  use  had  been  made  of  it;  consequently, 
with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Minister,  32-5  acres  have  been  appropriated  for 
recreational  purposes.  A small  area  of  5 acres  has  been  retained  for  local  use  if  so 
desired,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  need  of  the  area  are  more  than  adequately  met— 
and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come— at  the  City  of  London  Cemetery  at  Manor 
Park  where  a crematorium  and  a colombarium  are  also  provided.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  concurred  in  this  view,  in  1950.  Should  the  need  arise,  land  is  available  for 
further  burial  ground  provision,  but  until  the  need  becomes  apparent  such  land  wOl 
continue  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 


(I)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces, 

See  para.  4 above.  The  Council  has  acquired  nearly  200  acres  of  open  space  for 
parks,  gardens  and  recreation  grounds,  including  children’s  playing  areas,  and  over  60 
acres  of  allotments.  An  Allotments  Competition,  and  a House  Garden  Competition, 
are  organised  annually,  and  the  prizes  are  presented  at  meetings  of  the  Borongh 
Council  by  the  Mayor. 


(m)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation. 

The  Act  of  1937  has  been  used  to  provide  some  of  the  open  space  above  referred 
to;  in  addition,  the  Act  has  been  used  to  give  assistance  to  local  organisations  whose 
objects  are  within  the  terms  of  that  Act. 


(n)  River  Pollution. 

This  is  a matter  for  the  Essex  Rivers  Board,  with  whom  the  Borough  Council 
collaborates  in  preventing  pollution.  The  Council  has  in  recent  years  found  that  the 
discharge  to  the  River  Roding  from  its  Sewage  Works  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory, 
hence  the  need  for  large  schemes  of  reconstruction  (see  above).  Apart  from  this,  the 
problem  of  preventing  river  pollution  is  virtually  non-existent. 
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Housing 

(a)  Provision. 

The  Memorandum  contains  statistics  (para.  29)  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Borough  Council’s  record  of  over  1,500  post-war  dwellings  is  very  creditable; 
the  Council  figured  among  the  leading  housing  authorities  in  the  country  for  some 
years  in  the  Minister’s  Housing  Return,  until  suitable  housing  sites  became  more 
scarce.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Borough  Council  set  itself 
firmly  against  the  introduction  of  pre-fabricated  dwellings  in  the  Borough  following 
the  War;  this  policy  has  been  amply  justified  financially,  economically  and 
aesthetically,  and  has  been  extended  by  the  efforts  which  the  Council  has  made  to  blend 
its  housing  development  with  the  generous  open  space  provision  which  exists. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  Homes  for  Women,  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  provided  by  the  Borough  Council  in  1956  and  managed 
by  members  of  the  Local  Women’s  Voluntary  Services.  Three  of  these  have  been 
provided,  and  it  is  proposed  to  provide  similar  homes  for  men. 

Another  part  of  the  Council’s  housing  policy  is  to  purchase  the  larger  and  older 
type  of  house,  which  is  no  longer  suitable  for  single  family  occupation,  and  to  convert 
into  smaller  and  improved  modem  dwellings. 


(b)  Slum  aearance. 

The  Council  has  formulated  its  5-Year  Programme  in  accordance  with  Ministry 
instructions,  and  its  progress  is  indicated  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum  para.  30.  It 
recently  obtained  confirmation  of  a Compulsory  Purchase  Order  in  respect  of  an 
area  consisting  of  over  70  buildings  and  it  is  now  in  process  of  settling  the  form  of 
re-development  which  should  take  place.  The  Borough  Council  was  the  first  authority 
in  the  country  to  make  a Clearance  Order  after  the  War  (in  1948)  and  the  clearance 
of  slums  has  been  proceeded  with  quietly  and  progressively  ever  since. 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies. 

Since  the  Housing  Act  1949  enabled  housing  authorities  to  make  grants  for  the 
improvement  and  conversion  of  buildings  for  housing,  the  Council’s  record,  which 
appears  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  para. 31,  shows  the  progress  which  the  Council 
has  made  in  this  service.  In  this  connection,  full  details  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Council  of  its  service  to  all  Estate  Agents,  and  it  has  been  widely  publicised. 

The  Council’s  House  Purchase  Scheme  has  been  extensively  used,  as  the  figures 
in  para.  31  of  the  foregoing  Memorandum  show. 

The  number  of  families  on  the  Council’s  housing  list  is  779,  and  the  Council 
intends  to  re-house  these  people  within  the  Borough.  Although  it  has  taken  part  in 
consultations  with  neighbouring  authorities  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  providing 
houses  in  other  parts  of  the  County,  the  Borough  Council  has  never  regarded  this  as  a 
solution  to  its  problems,  which  it  has  reason  to  believe  can  be  solved  within  its  own 
boundaries. 
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(d)  Building  Byelaws. 

Like  most  other  local  authorities,  the  Borough  Council  made  new  Building 
Byelaws  in  1953,  containing  such  departures  from  the  Ministry  Model  as  were  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  this  Borough.  These  Byelaws  are  enforced  by  a system 
of  building  inspection  and  by  means  of  notification  from  developers  on  pre-printed 
cards  prepared  by  the  Council. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

These  functions  are  discharged  within  the  Borough  by  the  Essex  County  Council  as 
local  health  authority.  In  view  of  the  arrangement  referred  to  in  para.  5 hereof,  the 
information  required  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  will  be  supplied  by  the 
County  Council  and  not  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  in  a position  to  administer  these  services  in  a manner  more  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  residents  than  they  are  at  present.  The  Borough  Council 
was  the  health  authority  before  the  appointed  day  under  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  1948,  when  the  health  services  which  it  then  provided  were  handed  over  to  the 
County  Council. 


School  Health  Service 

The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  also  the  Area  Medical  Officer  and  the 
Divisional  School  Medical  Officer  for  the  Forest  Health  Area  of  the  County  of  Essex. 
His  qualified  assistants  act  as  School  Medical  Officers.  The  Health  Visitors  also  act 
as  School  Nurses.  One  full-time  Dental  Officer  is  employed. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

See  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  para.  33  and  the  foregoing  paragraph  3. 

On  the  Appointed  Day  in  July  1948  the  Borough  Council  ceased  to  be  the 
planning  authority,  and  commenced  to  operate  a Scheme  of  Delegation  imposed  by 
the  County  Council.  The  Borough  Council  wishes  to  make  no  further  statements  at 
this  stage  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum;  it  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  proposal  that  it  should  exercise  all  powers  under  Part  III  of  the  1947 
Act,  and  considers  that  it  should  have  the  right  to  put  forward  proposals  for  inclusion 
in  the  quinquennial  revision  of  the  County  Development  Plan  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
Town  Map  for  this  Borough. 

The  Borough  Council  has  assisted  the  County  Council  in  its  survey  under  the 
National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  and  it  has  taken  over  public 
paths  under  that  Act. 


Traffic 


(a)  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  mileage  of  roads  within  the  Borough  is: 

Trunk  Roads..  4-5  miles 
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County  Roads  Claimed 

Class  I . . 

8-336  miles 

Class  II  . . 

•980  „ 

Class  III  . . 

4-084  „ 

District  Roads 

55-1825  „ 

Total 

73-0825  „ 

The  Borough  Council  has  claimed  all  Classified  roads  from  the  County  Council 
and  maintains  them;  it  also  maintains  aU  Trunk  roads  with  the  Borough  by  agreement 
with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southend 
Road  (A.406),  which  is  maintained  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  by  the  County  Council. 
In  addition,  the  Borough  Council  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Conservators 
of  Epping  Forest  for  the  maintenance  of  a number  of  roads  and  verges  on  Epping 
Forest  Land.  Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  “bus  bays” 
at  stops,  in  order  to  ease  the  free  movement  of  traffic. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  the  lighting  of  all  streets  within  the 
Borough  including  trunk  roads.  The  Borough  Council  is  progressing  with  a scheme 
for  the  total  conversion  of  street  lighting  in  the  Borough  from  gas  to  electricity;  it  has 
completed  four  out  of  eight  stages  for  the  conversion  of  district  roads  and  secured 
approval  to  the  fifth  stage,  whilst  a programme  for  the  completion  of  improved  lighting 
in  classified  roads  is  well  in  hand,  a large  proportion  of  the  work  already  having 
been  executed. 

The  general  policy  in  the  Borough  regarding  the  hours  for  street  lighting  is  that 
all-night  lighting  is  in  operation  during  the  winter  from  dusk  to  dawn,  whilst  in  summer 
some  reduction  is  effected  by  extinguishing  street  lighting,  apart  from  certain  danger 
points,  at  approximately  1 a.m. 


(c)  Street  Names  and  House  Numbers. 

The  Borough  Council  has  exercised  its  powers  so  as  to  avoid  any  duplication 
within  postal  districts;  in  choosing  names  it  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  local 
associations.  The  numbering  of  houses  is  carried  out  in  the  normal  way,  except  that 
additional  opportunities  axe  given  to  occupiers  to  make  suggestions  or  submit 
objections. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

Official  parking  facilities  are  available,  free  of  charge,  between  the  hours  of 
8 a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  in  seven  places.  In  the  main  shopping  centre  at  George  Lane  and 
High  Road,  South  Woodford,  the  Council  has  obtained  adequate  facilities  for  the  use 
of  a large  car  park  adjoining  a local  cinema  for  free  parking  facilities  up  to  6 p.m.  On 
the  other  hand  certain  portions  of  main  road  have  been  the  subject  of  “No  Waiting” 
restrictions  between  11.30  a.m.  and  6.30  p.m. 


(e)  Road  Safety. 

The  Borough  Council  has  provided  a continuous  service  of  propaganda  in  the 
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Borou^  since  1945  and  its  organisation  consists  of  a Road  Safety  Council  and  a 
small  Sub-Comrrittee.  The  Council  comprises  31  members  representing  various 
organisations  and  7 Members  of  the  Borough  Council,  with  a full-time  Road  Safety 
Organiser.  The  main  deliberative  and  executive  body  is  the  Road  Safety  Council,  but 
as  public  funds  are  involved  the  financial  control  is  exercised  by  the  Sub-Committee 
consisting  of  5 Members  of  the  Borough  Council,  which  meets  after  each  meeting  of 
the  Road  Safety  Council  to  give  legal  effect  to  the  Council’s  proposals  so  far  as  this 
is  possible.  In  this  way  a wide  range  of  pubhc  opinion  and  knowledge  is  utilised, 
including  every  section  of  road-user,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  prevention  of  Accidents, 
the  Police,  the  Education  authority,  and  others.  This  policy  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  many  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  traffic  routes  and  the  greater  safety  of  road 
users. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

These  have  been  provided  at  appropriate  places  within  the  Borou^  by  the 
London  Transport  Executive;  no  difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  Borou^  Council 
and  the  Executive,  whose  co-operation  in  these  matters  is  appreciated. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Council  has  undertaken  a large  number  of  works 
under  the  Act  of  1892,  and  only  a very  small  number  of  private  street  works  still 
remain  to  be  carried  out.  In  addition,  there  is  some  new  development  of  large 
properties  with  the  creation  of  new  streets  in  progress  at  the  present  time  and  in  this 
connection  the  New  Streets  Act  and  Amendment  Act  are  enforced. 


Finance 

The  Council  has  always  been  aware  of  the  necessity  to  co-ordinate  financial  control 
with  the  maintenance  and  development  of  its  services.  The  benefits  of  this  policy 
have  been  seen  in  the  diflScult  post-war  years  when  an  attitude  of  beneficient  control 
has  been  adopted  with  the  assistance  of  written  Standing  Orders  and  Terms  of 
Reference  of  Committees. 

The  Council  has  favoured  a policy  of  revenue  contributions  to  capital  outlay  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  found  possible,  and  its  regular  interest  in  the  control 
of  capital  expenditure  and  subsequent  revenue  expenditure  has  been  shown  by  con- 
sideration given  from  1954  onwards  to  capital  expenditure  programmes  which  now 
cover  a period  until  March  1963.  This  has  enabled  an  overall  picture  to  be  maintained 
of  the  revenue  anl  capital  position  of  the  Borough  with  knowledge  of  the  future 
impact  of  works  in  progress. 

The  Council  has  been  very  keen  to  exercise  its  independence  in  borrowing 
matters  and  it  set  up  a loans  pool  as  soon  as  legally  possible  in  1953,  since  which 
time  nearly  £2  million  has  been  raised  through  the  loans  pool.  Since  1953  90  % of 
capital  requirements  have  been  obtained  from  sources  other  than  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Board. 

The  Council  was  early  to  recognise  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  a Repairs  and  Renewals  Fund  for  vehicles  and  plant  and  set  up 
such  a fund  in  1945/46  with  the  result  that  at  the  31st  March  1957  the  fund  had  a 

U 
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balance  in  hand  of  £31,000.  The  Council  has  also  favoured  the  establishment  of  a 
capital  fund  and  this  has  recently  been  brought  into  operation. 


In  the  matter  of  housing  finance  an  early  opportunity  was  taken  in  post-war 
years  to  pool  rents  and  a pooled  level  of  rents  was  established  from  1948.  The 
Council  has  made  regular  reviews  of  this  part  of  its  finances  and  was  amongst  the 
earliest  authorities  in  post-war  years  to  establish  a Rent  Variation  Scheme. 


Up-to-date  costing  information  is  regularly  prepared  for  Council  services  and 
this  work  and  the  early  publication  of  annual  accounts  is  facilitated  by  modem  account- 
ing machinery  owned  by  the  Council. 


Administration 

The  Borough  Council  administers  its  services  through  the  Departments  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  the  Borough  Treasurer,  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  The  Housing  Department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
as  are  also  Road  Safety  and  Civil  Defence.  The  Parks  Department,  and  Town  Planning, 
and  the  maintenance  of  all  Council  housing  property  are  also  under  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  AH  Chief  Officers,  and  a high  percentage  of  the  staff,  are 
qualified  by  examination.  Every  assistance  is  given  to  members  of  the  staff  who  are 
without  qualifications  to  obtain  them  and  no  Department  is  materially  under 
establishment  at  the  present  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  dated  13th  May  1958,  the  number  of  staff  on  the  authorised 
establishment  of  the  Borough  Council  on  1st  April  1958,  by  Departments,  is  as 
follows: 


Department 

Non 

Manual 

Miscellaneous 

Grades 

Manual 

Total 

Borough  Engineer  & Surveyor’s  . . 

44 

5 

271 

320 

Borough  Treasurer’s 

36 

5 

2 

43 

Town  Clerk’s  

28 

5 

10 

43 

Housing  

8 

— 

11 

19 

Public  Health  

9 

— 

3 

12 

The  Miscellaneous  group  are  non-manual  staff  some  of  whose  duties  involve  manual 
work,  e.g.  Town  Hall  Keeper. 


Office  accommodation  for  the  Departments  of  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  situate  at  the  Municipal 
Offices,  High  Road,  Woodford,  E.18.  The  Council  Chamber,  Committee  Room  and 
Members’  Room  are  also  provided  here.  The  Department  of  the  Borough  Treasurer 
is  situate  at  Snaresbrook  House,  2 Woodford  Road,  E.18.  There  are  Two  Highway 
and  Stores  Depots  at  Woodford  and  a Sub-Depot  at  "Wanstead.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  need  for  a New  Town  Hall,  a project  which  is  at  present  receiving 
the  active  consideration  of  the  Borough  Council. 
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COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WEST  HAM 

General  Description  of  Area. 

The  County  Borough  of  West  Ham  is  a compact  area  of  4,706  acres  (or  7} 
sauare  miles)  roughly  rectangular  in  shape  and  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  River  Lea 
vrith  the  River  Thames.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  Lea  and  the  London 
County  Council,  on  the  south  by  the  River  Thames,  on  the  east  by  the  County 
Borough  of  East  Ham,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Municipal  Borough  of  Leyton  in  the 
County  of  Essex. 

The  County  Borough  is  primarlily  industrial  and  residential  and  contains  part 
of  the  Royal  group  of  docks  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  Local  facilities  for 
shopping  and  entertainment  are  also  ample.  There  are  large  shopping  centres  in 
Stratford  and  in  the  Barking  Road,  and  five  cinemas  with  a total  seating  capacity  of 
9 937  in  the  Borough  and  a live  theatre  at  Stratford.  There  is  also  a Greyhound 
Racing  Stadium  and  an  amateur  Football  Club  with  its  own  ground,  while  the  West 
Ham  United  Association  Football  Team  play  at  a ground  adjacent  to  the  Borough 
but  actually  in  East  Ham. 

Within  the  boundary  of  the  Docks  the  City  of  London  Corporation  as  Port 
Health  Authority  exercise  certain  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936  and  Food  & Drugs  Act,  1955.  With  the  exception 
of  these  powers  and  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  all  normal  local  government  powers  and  functions  are 
exercised  by  the  County  Borough  Council.  In  addition,  the  Borou^  has  a separate 
rnmmkdou  of  the  Peace  and  a separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  which  sits  seven 
times  a year. 

The  Borough  comprises  the  Parliamentary  Constituencies  of  West  Ham  (North) 
and  West- Ham  (South)  each  returning  one  member  to  Parliament. 


Historical. 

The  Parish  of  West  Ham  with  substantially  the  present  boundaries  of  the  County 
Borough  is  clearly  identifiable  since  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  and  probably 
was  an  identifiable  land  unit  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Book.  It  enjoys  a healthy 
local  tradition  independent  of  London,  which  has  been  nourished  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  enjoyed  its  own  system  of  education  since  1870. 

A local  Board  of  Health  was  constituted  for  the  district  by  a Provisional  Order 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1856,  and  various  local  Acts  transferred  to  it  powers 
and  duties  of  other  Authorities  operating  in  the  district. 

In  1886  West  Ham,  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  obtained  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a Municipal  Borough,  and 
became  a County  Borough  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 


Basic  Statistics. 


(a)  Population  on  1st  April,  1921  — 

1st  April,  1951  — 

1st  April,  1957  — 


300,860 

170,100 

166,000 
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(b)  Rateable  value  on  1st  April,  1921  — £1,303,890 

1st  April,  1951  — £1,193,846 
1st  AprU,  1957  — £2,244,760 

(c)  Product  of  the  penny  rate,  after  deducting  cost  of  collection  and  losses  on 
collection,  for  the  financial  years — 

1921/2  £5,280  (actual) 

1951/2  £4,864  (actual) 

1957/8  £8,862  (estimated) 

(d)  Net  rates  levied  per  head  of  population  calculated  in  the  following  manner: 

Rate  in  the  £ X net  rate  product 
Population 

1921/2  £5.  9.  lOd.  (actual) 

1951/2  £8.  11,  7d.  (actual) 

1957/8  £13.  11.  2d.  (estimated) 

NOTE — In  items  (c)  and  (d)  the  figures  for  1951/2  and  1957/8 
exclude  the  sums  received  under  Part  V of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1948,  in  respect  of  electricity  and 
freight-transport  hereditaments. 

Industry,  docks  and  railways  occupy  1,820  acres  or  approximately  40%  of  the 
area  of  the  Borough.  The  Industries  represented  cover  an  exceptionally  wide  range, 
though  chemical,  oils  and  allied  manufactures  are  particularly  well  represented,  the 
location  factor  approaching  five  times  the  national  average.  Transport  and 
communications  are  also  nearly  three  times  the  national  average  and  industry  as  a 
whole  has  a location  factor  of  1 -27.  The  mainly  industrial  areas  are  along  the  South 
and  West  boundaries  of  the  Borough,  though  the  residential  areas  contain  a widely 
dispersed  scattering  of  smaller  factories. 

The  number  of  people  working  in  the  Borough  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the 
total  resident  population  is  considerably  higher  than  the  percentage  for  the  United 
Kingdom  (56-3%  compared  with  44-4%). 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1951 : 


West  Ham  residents  (171,000) 

7c 

Numbers 

(a)  Working  in  West  Ham 

26-8 

45,793 

(b)  Working  in  London  . . 

15-8 

27,087 

(c)  Working  in  Essex 

5-2 

8,952 

(d)  Working  elsewhere 

0-8 

1,347 

Total  West  Ham  residents 

employed  . . 

48-6 

83,179 

Persons  employed  in  West  Ham 

% 

Numbers 

(93,660) 

(a)  Living  in  West  Ham  . . 

49-0 

45,793 

(b)  Living  in  London 

8-8 

8,285 

(c)  Living  in  Essex 

36  0 

33,746 

(d)  Living  Elsewhere 

6-2 

5,836 

100-0% 

93,660 
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Co-operation  with  neighbouring  Authorities 

West  Ham  Council  has  made  the  usual  mutual  aid  arrangements  with  those 
Local  Authorities  which  have  common  boundaries  with  it.  In  particular  such  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  respect  of  the  Ambulance  and  Fire  Services  and  Maternity 
& Child  Welfare  Clinics  and  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  along  or  across 
which  boundaries  run. 

Joint  consultative  arrangements  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  common 
interest  have  been  established  as  follows; 

South-West  Essex  TraflBc  Advisory  Committee,  comprising  8 contiguous 
Authorities  in  South  West  Essex,  of  which  the  Town  Clerk  of  West  Ham  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

West  Ham  Council  is  also  a member  of  the  Outer  London  Standing  Joint 
Committee. 

Ad  hoc  conferences  among  neighbouring  authorities  are  convened  as  necessary, 
the  initiative  being  taken  by  one  or  other  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  area  as 
need  arises.  Recent  examples  of  such  consultations  are  a conference  on  the  siting 
of  slaughterhouses  convened  by  West  Ham  and  a conference  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  convened  by  Leyton. 

West  Ham  is  a party  to  formal  agreements  or  firm  arrangements  for  the  joint 
provision  of  local  government  services  in  the  following  matters; 

(a)  A public  library  has  been  provided  at  Claughton  Road,  E.13  on  the  boundaries 
of  East  and  West  Ham  for  the  service  of  the  surrounding  area  irrespective  of 
Borough  boundaries.  The  library  is  provided  and  maintained  by  West  Ham  on 
lines  agreed  with  East  Ham  and  half  the  cost  is  paid  by  East  Ham. 

(b)  A joint  committee  under  s.91  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933  has  been 
established  between  West  Ham,  East  Ham  and  Ilford,  to  which  the  three  Authori- 
ties have  delegated  certain  of  their  powers  in  respect  of  the  disposal  of  refuse. 
The  Joint  Committee  provides  a refuse  disposal  service  on  land  under  its  control 
in  South  Essex  and  the  three  Authorities  contribute  to  the  cost  on  the  basis  of 
tonnage  of  refuse  disposed  of. 

In  addition  to  the  mutual  arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph  11  hereof 
certain  local  government  services  are  provided  in  West  Ham  by  her  neighbours  under 
agreements  to  this  effect,  and  West  Ham  provides  certain  local  government  services 
in  the  areas  of  her  neighbours  under  similar  arrangements,  and  short  particulars  of 
these  arrangments  are  as  follows.  Educational  faculties  so  provided  are  not  dealt 
with  in  this  paragraph  but  separately  in  the  section  relating  to  Education  generally. 


(a)  Services  provided  by  the  London  County  Council  for  West  Ham. 

(i)  Sewage  disposal.  The  bulk  of  the  Council’s  sewage  is  emptied  into  the 
London  County  CouncU’s  northern  outfall  sewer  through  the  Corporation’s 
pumping  station  at  Canning  Town.  The  Silvertown  area  drains  into  the 
London  County  CouncU’s  Albert  Road  sewer  and  is  pumped  by  the  North 
Woolwich  Pumping  Station  of  the  London  County  CouncU  to  Beckton 
where  the  contents  of  both  sewers  are  disposed  of  by  the  County  CouncU. 
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(ii)  The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  evacuation  of  the  priority 
classes  in  the  Greater  London  area  in  the  event  of  war. 

(iii)  The  removal  of  all  smallpox  and  typhus  cases  in  the  County  Borough, 

(iv)  Certain  ancillary  services  for  the  West  Ham  Fire  Brigade,  including  the  use  of 
their  car  radio  network  for  operational  calls. 

(b ) Services  provided  by  West  Ham  for  the  London  County  Council. 

(i)  Servicing  for  Civil  Defence  of  North  Woolwich. 

(ii)  Ambulance  Service  in  North  Woolwich  (except  removal  of  smallpox  and 
typhus  cases). 

(iii)  Full  first  attendance  fire  cover  in  North  Woolwich. 

(iv)  Domiciliary  Midwifery  Service  in  North  Woolwich. 

(c)  Services  provided  by  Essex  for  West  Ham. 

(i)  Accommodation  in  Remand  Homes. 

(ii)  Domiciliary  Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing  Services  in  part  of  the  Borough. 

(d)  Services  provided  by  West  Ham  for  Essex. 

(i)  Certain  accommodation  under  s.21(l)  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

(ii)  Training  and  sheltered  employment  of  blind  persons  as  required,  subject  to 
vacancies  being  available. 

(iii)  Provision  of  Ambulance  emergency  service  in  the  area  of  the  Maryland 
Telephone  Exchange. 

(e)  Services  provided  by  West  Ham  for  East  Ham. 

(i)  Servicing  for  Civil  Defence  of  SUvertown. 

(ii)  Part  first  attendance  fire  cover  in  Silvertown. 

(iii)  Training  and  sheltered  employment  of  blind  persons  as  required,  subject  to 
vacancies  being  available. 
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Brief  sketch  of  Educational  facilities  in  West  Ham  County 

Borough 


Type  of  School 

No.  of 
Schools 

A ccommodation 

Roll 

(January  1958j 

Secondary  Grammar  Local  Authority 
Schools 

„ Vol.  Controlled 

Technical  (L.A.) 

. Multilateral  (Voluntary 
’ Aided)  . . 

„ Modern 

2 

1 

3 

2 

12 

L440 

360 

1,410 

1,620 

6,360 

11,190 

1,178 

292 

1,271 

1,630 

6,753 

11,124 

Primary  L.A.  Schools  • ■ ■ ■ 

Voluntary  Aided  (R.C.)  . . 

„ „ (C.  ofE.) 

Voluntary  Controlled 

(C.  of  E.)  . . 

51 

5 

1 

2 

17,160 

1,560 

320 

600 

19,640 

14,749 

1,497 

302 

516 

17,064 

Nursery  

4 

240 

295= 

Special  

3 

390 

332 

86 

31,460 

28,815 

* 1 Nursery  School  with  40  accommodation  takes  separate  morning  and  afternoon 

groups  of  40  each. 


The  West  Ham  College  of  Technology 
The  college  is  organised  in  Departments  of; 


Civil,  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

Commerce 


Courses  are  provided  for  University  Degrees,  Ordinary  and  Higher  National 
Certificates  and  professional  qualifications.  The  present  number  of  students  is: 

Full-time  day  (including  sandwich  courses)  214 

Part-time  day  

Part-time  day  and  evening  331 

Evening  . . . ■ • ■ • ■ ■ • • ■ 1>069 

2,257 


Barclay  Hall  Adult  Education  Centre  has  accommodation  for  approximately  140 
students  per  evening  and  a present  roll  of  593. 

Evening  Institutes  and  Adult  Classes. 

Plaistow  Evening  Institute  Roll  733 
Water  Lane  „ „ « ^30 
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The  classes  are  open  all  week  evenings  and  cover  a variety  of  commercial,  domestic 
craft,  engineering  subjects  and  cultural  and  physical  activities.  The  Education 
Authority  also  provides  a class  in  music  held  in  the  Public  Libraries  and  financially 
supports  a small  number  of  W.E.A.  classes  and  University  Extension  Courses 
according  to  demand. 


Youth  Service. 

The  Authority’s  Youth  Service  is  under  the  supervision  of  a full-time  Youth 
Organiser.  The  following  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  service; 

Number  of  Clubs  organised  by  the  Authority  . . . . 7 

Number  of  instructional  classes  provided  . . . . . . 17 

The  Authority  keeps  a register  of  approved  organisations  and  organise  displays, 
exhibitions,  etc. 


Relations  witli  neighbouring  Education  Authorities. 

( a)  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  only  local  agreements  are  with  East  Ham,  for  whose  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  secondary  school  age  provision  is  made  at  St.  Bonaventure’s  and  St, 
Angela’s  (Aided  Voluntary)  Schools  in  West  Ham;  and  with  Essex  for  whose  children 
of  Grammar  and  technical  school  standard  provision  is  made  at  St.  Bonaventure’s 
(20  places  p.a.),  St.  Angela’s  (20  places  p.a.)  and  Sarah  Bonnell  Grammar  (Controlled 
Voluntary)  School  (5  places  p.a.).  Also  some  small  provision  is  made,  on  a year  to 
year  basis,  for  East  Ham  and  &sex  children  in  the  Art  Stream  at  Lister  Technical 
School.  In  all  of  these  cases  and  also  in  all  other  cases  where  extra-district  children 
attend  primary  or  secondary  schools  (usually  following  a change  of  residence)  the 
financial  adjustment  is  statutorily  covered  by  Section  6 of  the  Education  (Miscellaneous 
Provisions)  Act,  1948  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  (Recoupment)  Regulations, 
1953. 


Extra-district  children  in  West  Ham  children  in 
West  Ham  Schools  extra-district  schools 


Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Secondary 

East  Ham 

102  (4) 

543 

166  (4) 

8 

Essex  . . 

108  (4) 

531 

45  (1) 

14  (1) 

London 

87  (2) 

28 

9 

37  (3) 

(1)  Mainly  children  resident  in  Homes  provided  by  West  Ham  outside  its  own 
boundaries. 

(2)  Mainly  at  Drew  Primary  School  on  Silvertown  “Island”. 

(3)  Mainly  at  North  Woolwich  Secondary  School  on  Silvertown  “Island”, 

(4)  Mainly  R.C.  children  residing  within  a parish  which  covers  both  Local 
Authorities. 

(b)  Special  Schools  Education. 

Provision  is  made  by  agreement  for  the  education  of  some  East  Ham  and  Essex 
h ildren  at  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Special  School  (Physically  handicapped  children)  and 
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the  School  for  the  Deaf.  No  West  Ham  children  attend  special  schools  in  East  Ham 
or  Essex  but  a few  partially-sighted  children  from  West  Ham  attend  the  Ryder  Street 
(L.C.C.)  Special  School. 

In  aU  cases  the  charge  made  to  the  sending  Authority  is  the  annual  cost  per 
pupil  falling  on  the  rates. 


Extra-district  children  West  Ham  children  in 
in  West  Ham  schools  extra-district  schools 


East  Ham 

P.H. 

22 

E.S.N. 

Deaf 

9 

P.H.  E.S.N.  Deaf  Partially 
Blind 

Essex 

9 

1 

48 

— — — — 

London  . . 

— 

— 

1 

— — — 6 

(c)  Further  Education. 

The  Local  Education  Authorities  Recoupment  (Further  Education)  Regulations, 
1954,  made  under  Section  7 of  the  Education  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953, 
enable  Authorities  to  recover  the  cost  of  providing  further  education  for  persons  not 
belonging  to  their  areas. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  amount  of  the  cost  should  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  Authorities  and  a committee  representative  of  the  several  Associations 
of  Authorities  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  ofBcer  of  the  Ministry  has  recom- 
mended that  settlements  of  claims  should  be  made  on  estimates  of  the  net  rate  cost  of 
provision  per  student  hour  for  different  grades  of  work. 

Authorities  in  the  London  area,  including  West  Ham,  the  London  County 
Council,  Essex  and  East  Ham,  have  agreed,  with  the  object  of  saving  clerical  labour, 
that  claims  should  be  based  not  on  the  actual  number  of  student  hours  of  attendance 
of  each  student  but  on  the  estimated  averages  of  student  hours. 

The  most  recent  claims  lodged  by  Authorities  are  for  the  1955/6  session  and  these 
are  under  examination  at  the  present  time.  The  claims  received  from  and  made  on 
London,  East  Ham  and  Essex  are  summarised  below.  These  claims  are  in  respect  of 
full-time,  part-time  day  and  evening  students  attending  courses  ranging  from  School 
standard,  i.e.  up  to  ‘Ordinary’  level  of  the  General  Certificate  Examinations,  to  Uni- 
versity standard,  including  post-graduate  work.  These  courses  are  held  at  all  types'of 
establishments  of  further  education,  which  for  West  Ham  include  the  West  Ham 
College  of  Technology,  the  Barclay  Hall  Adult  Education  Centre  and  two  Evening 
Institutes.  The  amounts  shown  in  the  summary  are  a net  charge  to  the  rates;  the  effect 
of  Ministry  of  Education  grant  was  taken  into  account  when  the  cost  per  student 
hour  was  calculated. 


Authority  Claim  on  West  Ham  Claim  by  West  Ham 


No.  of  students 

Amount 

No.  of  students 

Amount 

L.C.C.  . . 

583 

£4,674 

50 

£350 

Essex  . . 

209 

£1,600 

1,010 

£6,041 

East  Ham 

787 

£5,053 

482 

£2,562 

1,579 

£11,327 

1,542 

£8,953 
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Youth  Employment  Service. 


The  service  is  administered  from  one  central  bureau  with  a staff  comprising; 

Youth  Employment  Oflhcer 
Assistant  Y’outh  Employment  Officer 
6 clerical  assistants 


Statistics  for  the  year  1956/7  are  as  follows: 


Registrations 

On  Live  Register  at  30th  September,  1956 

(a)  Under  16  

(b)  Over  16  

First  applications  for  employment  . . 
Re-applications  for  employment 


Pladngs 

Local  applicants  placed  in  West  Ham 
Local  applicants  pla^d  in  other  districts  . . 

Applicants  found  work  

Returned  to  former  employer  and  lapsed 

applications  

On  Live  Register  at  30th  September,  1957  , . 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

12 

9 

21 

15 

11 

26 

831 

755 

1,586 

1,201 

752 

1,953 

2,059 

1,527 

3,586 

— 

— 

— 

1,257 

851 

2,108 

196 

327 

523 

236 

92 

328 

339 

234 

573 

31 

23 

54 

2,059 

1,527 

3,586 

Vacancies 


Number  outstanding  at  30th  September,  1956 
Number  notified  during  the  year 
Number  filled  by  local  applicants  . . 

Filled  by  applicants  from  other  districts 

Number  of  vacancies  cancelled 

Number  outstanding  at  30th  September,  1957 


150 

106 

256 

1,589 

1,258 

2,847 

1,257 

851 

2,108 

88 

83 

171 

324 

334 

658 

70 

96 

166 

Sdiool  Healtii  Service. 

Section  34  of  Education  Act,  1944 — ^Handicapped  Pupils : Special  Education  Treatment. 
Ascertainment  of  children  in  area  requiring  special  educational  treatment. 


Section  48  of  Education  Act,  1944 — Medical  Inspection  and  Treatment. 

Medical  Inspection  at  School. 

Periodic  inspections  of  children  are  carried  out  as  follows: 

Primary  and  Secondary On  admission. 

At  10+  years 

Last  year  at  school  i.e.  14+ 
years,  when  private  doctors  are 
informed  of  defects  found. 
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Grammar  Schools  . . 


Special  Schools 
Nursery  Schools  . . 
Residential  Special  Schools 


14-f  years. 

Last  year  at  school  when  private 
doctors  are  informed  of  defects 
found. 

Yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Yearly— children  are  seen  when 
home  on  holiday. 


Dental  Inspection  at  School. 

All  children  attending  County  Primary  Schools  are  inspected  as  often  as 
stafBng  of  Dental  Service  permits. 


Audiometric  Surveys  in  Schools. 

The  Audiometrician,  who  is  employed  full-time  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority  but  who  devotes  5 sessions  a week  to  work  in  hospitals  on  behalf 
of  three  groups  of  local  Hospital  Management  Committees,  carries  out 
gramophone,  pure-tone  and  sweep  testing  of  children  in  County  Primary 
Schools,  and  in  due  course  in  secondary  schools  also. 


Provision  of  Treatment. 

Minor  Ailment  Clinics:  These  clinics  are  provided  in  three  centres.  Health 
visitors  or  school  nurses  are  in  attendance  every  morning  and  medical 
officers  attend  two  mornings  a week. 

Dental  Clinics:  There  are  six  surgeries  open  full-time;  four  are  held  on  Local 
Education  Authority  premises  and  two  on  Local  Health  premises.  The 
Service,  which  is  administered  by  the  School  Health  Service,  provides 
treatment  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  pre-school  children  and  school 
children  of  all  ages.  There  are  five  evening  sessions  a week  for  patients 
unable  to  attend  day  sessions.  Treatment  includes— 

Orthodontic 

Prosthetics 

X-rays 

Five  gas  sessions  are  held  a week  with  an  additional  evening  session  a week 
as  required.  The  anaesthetists  are  supplied  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

Physiotherapy  Clinics;  This  Service  is  administered  by  the  School  Health 
Service  and  provides  treatment  for  pre-school  children  and  school  children 
of  all  ages. 

The  establishment  for  physiotherapists  is  three  full-time.  This  is 
intended  to  give  30  sessions  a week  as  follows; 

9 sessions  a week  at  Local  Health  Clinics  for  physiotherapy  and  sunlight 

treatment. 

2 or  3 sessions  for  ante-natal  exercises  and  relaxation  classes. 

Remainder  at  Spastic  Unit. 

The  Council  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  recruiting  its  full  establishment 
and  their  programme  is  being  only  partly  fulfilled. 
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Speech  Clinic:  This  Service  is  administered  by  School  Health  Service  and 

treats  pre-school  children  and  school  children.  Two  speech  therapists  are 
employed  fuE-time  as  follows: 

Main  Clinic  — 10  sessions  per  week 
Spastic  Unit — 8 „ „ „ 

Branch  Clinics  held  in  schools — 1 sessions  per  week 
Home  visiting  is  also  carried  out  as  necessary. 

Quid  Guidance  CEnic:  This  cEnic  is  administered  by  the  School  Health 

Service  and  treats  pre-school  as  weE  as  school  chUdren.  The  three 
Psychiatrists,  who  are  employed  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  attend 
seven  sessions  a week.  AE  the  foEowing  staff  are  employed  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority: 

1 Psychologist  — 6 sessions  a week. 

1 Psychiatric  Social  Worker  — fuE  time.. 

1 Clerk  — fuE  time. 

1 Remedial  Coach  — 5 sessions  a week. 

SpeciaEst  Clinics:  Are  administered  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  but 

are  held  on  Local  Education  Authority  premises  as  foEows : 

Paediatric  — 1 session  a week  held  at  two  cEnics. 

Ear,  Nose  & Throat  — 2 sessions  a week  at  one  clinic. 

1 session  a week  at  one  clinic. 

Ophthalmic  — I cEnic  open  fuE  time. 

The  clinic  has  an  orthoptic  department  and  the  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  drafts  cases  to  her  local  hospital  for  operation. 

Convalescence:  Examination  of  children  recommended  for  convalescence 

and  reinspection  three  months  after  discharge.  InvaEd  Children’s  Aid 
Association  make  arrangements  for  admission  to  suitable  Homes. 

FoHow-up  of  chEdren  found  to  require  treatment  elsewhere  than  at  Mmor 
AUment  CEnics  by — 

Health  visitors  in  schools,  homes  and  by  consultation  with  specialists  m 
hospitals  and  private  doctors. 

Medical  officers  in  schools  at  three  monthly  intervals  or  at  cEnics. 

Other  Examinations  and  Surveys — ^Examination  of  children  in  connection  with : 

ChEdren  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933:  For  taking  part  in  entertain- 
ment or  other  employment. 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944:  Examination  of  handicap- 
ped chEdren  prior  to  leavmg  school. 

School  Journeys. 

HoEday  Camps. 

ChEdren’s  Country  HoEday  Camp. 
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Cleanliness.  Inspection  in  schools 


by  health  visitors  and  school  nurses. 
Nursery  schools 
and  classes. 


.Ml  children  every  two  weeks 
if  possible. 


County  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schoois. 


All  cliildren  every  term  or  more 
frequently  if  necessary. 


Section  57  of  Education  Act,  1944. 

Examination  of  children  over  age  of  two  years  who  may  be  considered  incapable 
of  receivmg  education  at  school.  vapauie 

Ex^ination  of  Educationally  Sub-normal  children  who  may  require  super- 
Vision  after  leaving  school.  ^ ^ 

Examination  of  children  under  Section  8 of  Education  (Miscellaneous  Provisions) 


Other  Services. 

Research  and  Investigation:  (ad  hoc). 

B.C.G.  Vaccine  Clinical  Trials — ^follow  up  by  health  visitors  and  school  nurses. 

Institute  of  Child  Health  (University  of  London),  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  and  the  Population  Investigation  Committee  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  into  health,  growth  and  development  of  certain  children— 
examination  by  medical  officers  and  follow-up  by  health  visitors  as  required. 

Ministry  of  Education  Circular  249: 

Medical  examination  of  teachers  and  candidates  applying  for  admission  to 
Training  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Hearing  Aids  for  school  children  attending  Special  Schools: 

The  Audiometrician  attends  the  School  for  the  Deaf  as  required  and  takes 
plaster  ear  moulds  for  children  requiring  larger  ear  pieces.  This  is  done,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  so  that  children  will  not  lose 
valuable  schooling. 

Minor  Ailment  Clinics. 

Stratford  School  Clinic,  84  West  Ham  Lane,  E.15. 

Balaam  Street  School  Clinic,  Plaistow,  E.13. 

Rosetta  School  Clinic,  Sophia  Road,  Custom  House.  E.16. 
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Dental  Clinics. 

84  West  Ham  Lane,  E.15.  (Three  surgeries  and  workshop). 

Forest  Street  Maternity  & Child  Welfare  Clinic,  E.7. 

Grange  Road  Maternity  & Child  Welfare  Clinic,  E.13. 

Rosetta  School  Clinic,  Sophia  Road,  E.16. 

Physiotherapy  Climes. 

Grange  Road  Maternity  & Child  Welfare  CUmc,  E.13. 

Forest  Street  Maternity  & Child  Welfare  Clinic,  E.7. 

Speech  Therapy  Clinic. 

Greengate  School,  E.13. 

Child  Guidance  Clinic. 


Credon  Road  School,  E.13. 

Specialist  (R.H.B.)  Clinics  held  on  Education  Committee  Premises. 


Paediatric:  84  West  Ham  Lane,  E.15. 

Rosetta  School  Clinic,  Sophia  Road,  E.16. 


Ear,  Nose  & 84  West  Ham  Lane,  E.15. 

'liiroat:  Rosetta  School  Clinic,  Sophia  Road,  E.16. 


Ophthalmic: 


84  West  Ham  Lane,  E.15. 


Particulars  of  the  Council’s  Functions  in  respect  of  Personal 
Health  (other  than  Mental  Health) 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 

Section  22:  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

Arrangements  made  under  this  section  include: 

Ante-natal  climes  These  clinics  are  provided  in  seven  centres  and  an 

Post-natal  clinics  average  of  44  sessions  per  month  are  held.  (A 

further  centre  at  Avenons  Road  providing  four  ante- 
natal and  post-natal  and  nine  child  welfare  sessions 
per  month  is  run  by  a voluntary  organisation,  the  South 
West  Ham  Health  Society). 


Provision  of  maternity 
outfits. 

Family  Planning. 

Relaxation  & Parentcraft 
classes. 
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Child  welfare  clinics  (Toddlers  Clinics  are  provided  in  eight  centres  and  an 

& toddlers  clinics.  average  of  86  sessions  per  month.  The  toddlers 

are  examined  at  their  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  birthdays,  and  a 
T.B.  patch  jelly  test  is  carried  out). 


n ' 


Physiotherapy — 2 centres 
Speech  Therapy 
Child  Guidance  Clinic 
Holiday  homes  for  mothers  and  young  children. 


These  clinics  are  provided  through  the  School 
j Health  Service  and  serve  both  classes  of  patient. 


Dental  treatment  for  mothers  and  young  children — Provided  at  four  centres  in 
conjunction  with  the  school  dental  service. 


The  care  of  premature  infants,  including  the  loan  of  special  equipment. 

The  care  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children. 

Day  nurseries — Two  are  provided,  giving  accommodation  for  105  children. 


Distribution  of  Welfare  foods  from  ten  centres. 


Audiology  unit  for  detection  of  impaired  hearing  in  very  young  children. 
Section  23;  Domiciliary  Midwifery. 

Under  this  section  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service  is  provided  by  the  Authority 
for  the  whole  of  the  borough  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  fringe  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Essex  County  Council  for  midwives  from  the 
Lady  Rayleigh  Training  Home  to  attend  some  cases.  In  the  Silvertown  and  North 
Woolwich  area  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service  is  provided  by  West  Ham  for  that 
part  of  the  area  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Six  midwives  are  employed  by  the  West  Ham  Authority. 

The  Authority  provide  Part  II  midwifery  training  by  giving  pupil  midwives  from 
a local  Hospital  Training  School  practical  work  on  the  district.  All  the  midwives  are 
qualified  to  give  gas  and  air  analgesia. 


Section  24;  Health  Visiting. 

Under  this  section  the  Authority  employ  at  present  23  Health  Visitor/ 
School  Nurses,  which  they  are  trying  to  increase  to  40  in  number.  Apart  from  visiting 
persons  in  their  own  homes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  as  to  the  care  of  young 
children,  persons  suffering  from  an  illness  and  expectant  nursing  mothers,  the  health 
visitors  attend  ante-natal,  post-natal,  child  welfare  clinics  and  relaxation  classM  for 
expectant  mothers.  Some  of  them  provide  liaison  with  the  hospitals  for  paediatric, 
diabetic  and  geriatric  cases.  Health  visitors  also  have  responsibility  for  problem  families, 
work  in  connection  with  the  audiology  unit  and  health  education. 

The  health  visitors’  duties  are  supervised  by  a Superintendent  Health  Visitor 
who  also  acts  as  Deputy  Superintendent  Nursing  Officer. 


Section  25;  Home  Nursing. 

Under  this  section  the  Authority  employ  at  present  three  full-time  and  16 
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part-time  home  nurses  who  attend  persons  requiring  nursing  in  their  own  homes  for 
that  part  of  the  borough  south  of  the  District  Railway  line.  The  part  of  the  district 
north  of  the  District  Railway  line  is  covered  by  the  home  nurses  from  the  Lady 
Rayleigh  Training  Home  under  the  agency  arrangements  with  the  Essex  County 
Council. 


A Non-Medical  Supervisor  supervises  the  work  of  the  midwives  and  home 
nurses.  The  superintendent  Nursing  Officer  co-ordinates  with  the  Home  Nursing 
Midwifery  and  Health  Visiting  Services. 


The  Senior  Medical  Officer  (Maternal  and  Child  Health)  acts  as  Medical  Super- 
visor of  Midwives  and  is  responsible  for  the  detailed  administration  of  these  sections. 


Section  26;  Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

The  Council  provide  a service  through  their  Clinics  (including  a mobile  clinic), 
at  schools  and  through  general  practitioners  for  vaccination  and  immunisation  against 
certain  diseases; 


1.  Diphtheria.  The  main  objective  is  to  secure  the  immunisation  of  as  many 
children  as  possible  before  the  age  of  one  year  and  for  them  to  be  given 
reinforcing  doses  on  entering  school  and  later  in  school  life. 


2.  Whooping  Cough.  Protection  against  whooping  cough  is  given  wherever 
possible  at  the  age  when  the  disease  is  liable  to  have  serious  results  and  parents 
are  advised  that  the  first  injection  should  be  given  not  later  than  three  months  of 
age. 


3.  Smallpox.  Facilities  are  available  for  primary  vaccination  and  re-vaccination 
against  this  disease.  Special  arrangements  are  put  into  operation  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  smallpox. 


4.  Tuberculosis.  The  Authority  offer  B.C.G.  vaccination  against  tuberculosis, 
after  preUminary  tests,  to  known  contacts  of  the  disease  and  to  school  children 
between  13  and  14  years  of  age. 


5.  Poliomyelitis.  Vaccination  against  this  disease  is  arranged  for  children 
betwffin  the  ages  ofsixmonffis  and  14  years,  for  expectant  mothers,  general 
practitioners  and  their  famihes,  ambulance  and  hospital  staffs  and  their 
families. 


Section  27;  Ambulance  Services. 


The  Authority  provides  an  ambulance  and  sitting  case  car  service  under  the 
admimstration  and  operational  control  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Up  to  20 
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vehicles  are  available  including  ten  ambulances  each  capable  of  carrying  two  or  more 
stretchers  and  a multi-seater  vehicle.  There  are  agreements  with  the  London  County 
Council  in  respect  of  operations  to  be  undertaken  by  this  Council  in  the  North  Wool- 
wich area  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  smallpox  and  typhus.  The  Council  also 
undertakes  to  assist  in  dealing  with  emergency  calls  in  the  areas  of  neighbouring 
Authorities,  including  emergency  calls  originating  in  that  part  of  theEssex  County  Council 
area  which  is  within  the  Maryland  Telephone  Exchange  area.  Arrangements  are  also 
made,  where  necessary,  for  the  conveyance  of  patients  by  railway. 


Section  28;  Prevention  of  Illness — Care  and  After-care. 


Responsibilities  of  the  Authority  under  this  Section  cover  a very  wide  field 
devoted  mainly  to  prevention,  care  and  after-care.  The  duties  include  among  others 
the  services  of  medical  officers,  health  visitors,  tuberculosis  visitors,  mental  health 
officers,  social  workers  and  other  details  of  whom  have  been  given  in  connection  with 
other  sections.  In  addition  4 Tuberculosis  Health  Visitors  give  their  whole  time  to 
work  under  this  section  and  there  is  a full-time  Occupational  Therapist  for  After 
Care  work. 


The  main  functions  include  the  following: 


1.  Visiting  in  their  homes  persons  who  are  ill,  including  those  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  mental  illness  or  defectiveness,  the  aged,  disabled,  and  the  infirm; 
and  to  assist  them  in  social  and  domestic  problems.  To  help  them  to  obtain 
suitable  treatment  and  where  necessary,  to  obtain  assistance  from  other  social 
agencies. 


2.  Provision  of  domestic  help  where  necessary. 

3.  Occupational  therapy  in  their  homes  together  with  equipment. 

4.  Provision  of  meals  through  the  Meals  on  Wheels  Service  for  aged  and  sick 
persons. 


5.  Convalescence  treatment  of  the  recuperative  holiday  type, 

6.  Cleansing  of  clothing  and  bedding  fouled  by  aged  and  infirm  persons  being 
nursed  at  home. 


7.  Provision  of  nursing  equipment  and  apparatus  on  loan  for  patients  being 
nursed  at  home. 


8.  Assisting  Problem  Families. 
V 
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9.  To  maintain  close  relationship  with  Statutory  and  voluntary  social  services  in 
the  area. 


Section  19:  Domestic  Help. 


The  Authority  provide  a domestic  help  service  for  the  aged,  chronic  sick,  acute 
sick,  tuberculosis  cases,  maternity  cases,  problem  famiUes,  etc.  Up  to  100 
full-time  (or  their  equivalent  in  part-time)  domestic  helps,  including  two  males,  are  em- 
ployed. The  amount  of  service  given  is  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  case. 
Appropriate  charges  axe  made  under  the  Council’s  assessment  scale. 


Mental  Health  Services. 


(1)  Services  provided  by  North  East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board. 


(a)  Nearest  Mental  Hospital.  Goodmayes. 


(b)  Nearest  Psychiatric  Out-Patient  Queen  Mary’s  Hospital,  Stratford,  E.15. 
Clinic.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Plaistow,  E.13. 


(2)  Services  provided  by  County  Borough  of  West  Ham. 


(a)  Address  of  Officer  responsible  for  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Health  Dep- 
ascertainment  and  care  of  mental  artment,  225  Romford  Road,  West  Ham, 
patients.  E.7. 


(b)  Address  of  local  office  of  Mental  Health  Department, 

Health  Service.  225  Romford  Road,  West  Ham,  E.7. 


(c)  Number  of  medical  practitioners  3 plus  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
practising  in  the  Borough  authorised 
under  ss.  1(3)  and  5(3)  of  the  Mental 
Treatment  Act,  1930. 


(d)  Number  of  Duly  Authorised  Officers  1 
employed  full  time  in  the  Borough. 

2 


1 


senior  Duly 

Authorised 

Officer. 

Duly 

Authorised 
Officers. 
Relief  Duly 
Authorised 
Officer. 


^Equivalent  to 
^ three  full  time. 
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(e)  Arrangements  for  emergency  calls. 

24-hour  rota  system  in  operation.  Calls 
for  service  of  Duly  Authorised  Officers 
after  office  hours  are  made  through 
Ambulance  Control  which  has  names  of 
officers  on  call. 

(f)  Nearest  Occupation  Centre. 

Occupation  Centre,  Sebert  Road,  West 
Ham,  E.7.  Primary,  Junior  and  Adolesc- 
ents Sections;  Industrial  Section  being 
developed.  Training  given  in  habits, 
handicrafts,  woodwork,  domestic  work, 
etc.  Routine  medical  supervision  and 
treatment  as  for  school  children.  Mid- 
day meal  provided  at  6d.  per  day. 

Is  transport  to  the  Centre  provided 
by  the  Local  Health  Authority? 

Yes — coaches  provided. 

(g)  Is  a Psychiatric  Social  Worker  avail- 
able in  the  area? 

Yes — ^two  employed  by  local  authority. 

(h)  Is  an  Occupational  Therapy  service  Yes. 
provided? 


(i)  Other  facilities  available. 

1.  Preventive  Mental  Health,  including 
in-service  training  group  conducted  by 
Consultant  Psychiatrist. 

2.  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

3.  Case  discussion  group  with  hospital 
and  local  authority’s  officers  is  being 
developed. 

4.  Psychiatric  Social  Club  at  present 
being  re-organised. 

(3)  Statistics  relating  to  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890-1930 /or  year  1956. 

Number  of  calls  to  Duly  Authorised 
Officers  in  connection  with  mental 


illness. 

324. 

Number  of  visits  made  during  year. 

581  plus  1,613  visits  in  relation  to  mental 
defectives  (P.S.W’s  visits  not  included). 
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(4)  Statistics  relating  to  Mental  Defectives. 


)A)  Particulars  of  Mental  Defectives  on  Register  at  31.12.56. 

Under 

Aged  16 

Total 

age  16 

and  over 

M F 

M F 

fa)  Cases  ascertained  to  be  defective  found 

“subject  to  be  dealt  with  . 

(i)  Under  Statutory  Supervision  (excluding 

patients  on  licence) 

41  19 

120  118 

298 

(ii)  Under  Guardianship 

- “ 

3 

3 

(iii)  In  places  of  safety 

_ _ 

— — 

- 

(iv)  In  hospital  (including  cases  on  licence 

therefrom)  

28  11 

195  185 

419 

Total 

69  30 

315  306 

720 

(b)  Cases  not  ascertained  to  be  defective  found 

“subject  to  be  dealt  with” 

Under  Voluntary  Supervision  . . 

“ ~ 

2 1 

3 

Grand  Total 

69  30 

317  307 

723 

(c)  Number  of  cases  in  above  receiving  train- 

ing  In  Occupation  Centre. . 

30  17 

8 5 

60 

(B)  Particulars  of  cases  reported  during  1956 

(a)  Cases  at  3 1st  December  ascertained  to  be 

Under 

Aged  16 

defectives  “subject  to  be  dealt  with” 

age  16 

and  over 

Total 

Action  taken  on  reports  by: 

(i)  LocalEducation  Authorities  on  children 

M F 

M F 

(1)  While  at  school  or  liable  to  attend 

school  . . 

8 2 

- 

10 

(2)  On  leaving  special  schools 

- 

2 2 

4 

0)  On  leaving  ordinary  schools 

- 

- 

- 

(ii)  Police  or  by  Courts  . . 

- 

- 

“ 

(iii)  Other  sources 

2 

1 

3 

(b)  Cases  reported  but  not  regarded  at  31st 

December,  1956,  as  defectives  “subject  to 

be  dealt  with”  

- 

2 

2 

(c)  Cases  reported  but  not  confirmed  as 

defectives  by  31st  December 

- 

1 2 

3 

Total  number  reported 

10  2 

6 4 

22 
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Welfare  Services  provided  by  County  Borough  CouncU  under  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948. 

(1)  Residential  Accommodation  available  to  Borough  Residents. 


(a)  Permanent  Accommodation  (s.2I(l)(a)). 

Address  of  Establishment  Beds  available  Beds  occupied 


Wessex  House,  E.ll  

50 

at  31.12.56 
49 

Forest  House,  E.ll 

100 

81 

Sunset,  Woodford  Green 

20 

19 

Hazelwood,  Loughton 

26 

26 

Thomas  Wooder  Lodge,  Loughton 

25 

22 

Stears  Lodge,  Harold  Wood 

44 

40 

Harris  Lodge,  Raylei^ 

21 

19 

St.  Cuthbert’s,  Westcliff  . . 

15 

13 

Adelaide  House,  West  Ham 

29 

28 

330 

297 

— 

— 

(b)  Temporary  Accommodation  (s.21(l)(b)) 

Address  of  Establishment 

Beds  available 

Beds  occupied 

Wessex  House,  E.ll  

14 

Of  31.12.56 
14 

For^t  House,  E.ll 

36 

36 

(2)  Welfare  Services  (s.29). 

Statutory  Schemes  have  been  made  for  the  provision  of  Welfare  Services  for  the 
following  categories  of  handicapped  persons: 

(a)  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted; 

(b)  Deaf  or  Dumb; 

(c)  Handicapped  Persons  other  than  (a)  and  (b). 

(a)  Blind  & Partially  Sighted. 

(i)  Number  on  Register  at  31.12.56  . . . . 507 

(ii)  Number  employed  in  open  employment  . . 26 

(ill)  Number  employed  at  home  . . . . . . 2 

(iv)  Number  in  sheltered  employment  . . . . 30 

(v)  Number  in  hospital  30 

(vi)  Number  of  cases  visited  by  Home  Teachers  in 

year  1956  . . . . 462 

(vii)  Number  of  visits  paid  in  that  year  . . . . 5,828  (each  case  at  3-4 

weekly  intervals) 

(viii)  Sheltered  employment  is  provided  by  the  County  Borough  Council  at — 
West  Ham  Municipal  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 

West  Ham  Lane,  Stratford,  E.15. 

The  total  accommodation  is  for  59  persons  (21  places  being  earmarked  for  the 
use  of  neighbouring  Authorities). 
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At  1.3.58,  49  places  were  filled,  including  18  by  other  Authorities. 


fix)  General  Social  Welfare  is  provided  by  the  West  Ham  Voluntary 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  the  County  Borough  Council  s agents. 


(b)  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(i)  Number  on  Register  at  31.12.56  . • ■ • f^8 

(ii)  Religious  activities  and  social  club  are  available  at  Church  Institute, 
East  Road  E 15  —arranged  by  Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  & 
Dumb  in  association  with  the  County  Borough  Council  and  other  as- 
sistance is  supplied  by  West  Ham  Welfare  Department  as  required. 

(c)  Other  Handicapped  Persons. 

(i)  Number  on  Register  at  31.12.56  . . . ■ 190 

(ii)  six  social  clubs  are  run  by  local  voluntary  bodies  and  other  assistance  is 
suppUed  by  West  Ham  Welfare  Department  as  required. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  of  Labour 
and  National  Service  sheltered  employment  in  the  Council’s  Workshops 
at  West  Ham  Lane  will  be  provided  for  suitable  cases. 


Cate  of  Children. 


STATISTICS  FOR  1957 


1.  Population 

2.  Population  under  18 

3.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  at  31/3/57 

Number  per  thousand  population 
Number  per  thousand  population  under  18 

4.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  boarded  out 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 

5.  Number  of  Children  in  Lodgings  and  Residential 

Employment  

Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 

6.  Number  of  Children  in  Local  Authority’s  Children’s 

Homes 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 

7.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  in 

(i)  Voluntary  Homes 

(ii)  Homes  or  Hostels  for  Handicapped  Children  . . 
Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 

8.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  in  Hostels 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 

9.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  in  Farm/Sea  Training 

Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 
10  Number  of  Children  in  Special  Boarding  Schools 
Percentage  of  total  number  in  Care 


165,900 

45,000 

231 

1-4 

5-1 

68 

29-5 

2 

1 

113 

49 

37 

1 

16-5 

4 

2 


6 

3 
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11.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  of  Local  Authority  under 

Fit  Person  Orders  S3 

12.  Number  of  Fit  Person  cases  at  home 

13.  Number  of  applications  during  year  ended  31/3/57  for 

Reception  of  Children  into  Care 484 

(children) 

Number  of  applications  accepted 227 

(children) 

14.  Number  of  applications  received  from  prospective 

Foster  Parents  . . . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Number  approved  . . . . 5 

15.  Number  of  Children  supervised  under  Child  Life  Pro- 

tection Regulations  28 

16.  Number  of  Adoptions  in  which  the  Council  acted  as 

Guardian  ad  Litem  during  the  year  ended  31/3/57  43 

17.  Number  of  Approved  School  After-Care  Cases  . . 10 

18.  Number  of  Children  in  Care  who  were  Adopted  . . 6 


West  Ham  Corporation  has  provided  nine  Familly-Group  type  Homes  of  which 
two  are  used  primarily  for  short  stay  cases. 


Address  of  Home  Capacity 

West  Dene,  41  Palmerston  Road,  Buckhurst  HU!  . . . . 15 

East  Dene,  4 Charteris  Road,  Woodford  Green  . . . . 15 

Violet  Ayres  Lodge,  8,  Epping  New  Road,  Buckhurst  Hill  15 

Edith  Moorey  House,  26,  Norwich  Road,  E.7 7 

Thomas  Scoulding  Lodge,  46  Clova  Road,  E.7 12 

Sullivan  Lodge,  341  Beckton  Road,  E.16.  ,,  ..  ..  11 

Carter  Lodge,  49  Clova  Road,  E.7 . . 8 

16,  Aldersbrook  Road,  E.12.  ..  ..  ..  ..  11 

9,  Norwich  Road,  E.7.  . . . . 7 
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In  addition.  West  Ham  has  two  Residential  Nurseries  for  babies  and  children  of 
under  5.  Each  has  a capacity  for  8 children,  and  the  homes  are  adjacent. 

For  the  short-term  care  of  the  younger  children  a panel  of  selected  foster  parents 
has  been  built  up. 

A co-ordinating  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  convened  by  the  Children’s  Officer  meets  regularly  in  order  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  aU  agencies,  whether  statutory  or  voluntary,  working  in  the  Borough  for 
the  welfare  of  children.  These  meetings  discuss  actual  cases  which  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  one  or  other  of  the  agencies  represented  in  order  to  bring  the  best  possible 
service  to  bear  upon  the  case  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  action.  A primary  object  of 
these  conferences  is  to  secure  the  wellbeing  of  children  in  their  own  homes. 


Environmental  Health  Services 

Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  Bathing  facilities  provided  by  the  County 
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Borough  CouncU  in  West  Ham  and  of  the  extent  of  their  use  for  the  year  ended 
28th  December,  1957. 


Establishment 

Swimming  Baths 
Dressing 

Accommo-  Attendance 
dation 

Slipper  Baths 

Accommo-  Attendance 
dation 

Remedial 
(Vapour, 
Turkish, 
Foam  Baths 
Sun  Ray  ) 
Attendance 

* Romford  Road  Baths 
(3  pools) 

450 

130,939 

123 

119,628 

19,052 

• Balaam  Street  Baths 
(2  pools) 

110 

120,324 

57 

86,992 

— 

{ Municipal  Lido 
(1  open-air  pool) 

600 

51,166 

Plaistoe  Road  Baths  . . 

- 

— 

36 

40,468 

— 

* Major  Pool  dosed  during  winter  months  (October  to  April), 
t Open  only  during  summer  months  (June  to  August). 


Work  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors. 

The  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  Section  consists  of  the  Chief  Public 
TTmith  Inspector,  Deputy  Cliief  Public  Health  Inspector,  5 Senior  Public  Health 
Inspectors  3 District  PubKc  Health  Inspectors,  2 female  PubUc  Health  Inspectors  and 
5 students!  4 of  the  5 students  are  filling  District  Inspectors  posts  for  the  time  being 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  recruitment  of  qualified  inspectors.  The  16  wards  of  the 
Borough  are  grouped  into  8 districts  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

There  are  some  42,000  dwellings  (including  Council  Houses)  in  the  Borough,  the 
majority  of  which  are  over  50  years  old  and  are  tenanted. 

About  7,000  complaints  regarding  sanitary  nuisances  are  received  annually,  and 
about  4,000  notices  are  served  as  the  result  of  visits. 

There  are  over  1,000  factories,  900  of  which  are  power  operated,  including  many 
major  industries  of  considerable  size  in  the  Silvertown  and  Stratford  areas,  and 
several  offensive  trades. 

Food  handling  prernises  number  about  1,750,  including  a sugar  refinery,  jam  and 
pickle  factories,  two  large  sausage  and  meat  pie  factories,  several  confectioners  and 
many  cafes  and  restaurants.  Over  4,000  visits  are  paid  to  these  premises  annually. 

Food  and  Drugs  samples  are  taken  on  a basis  of  2 per  1,000  of  the  population, 
and  also  samples  of  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs,  rag  flock  and  foodstuffs  for 
bacteriological  examination  are  taken  at  regular  intervals. 

A problem  which  has  caused  a great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  the  gipsy  encamp- 
ments on  open  laud  in  the  south  of  the  Borough,  summonses  under  the  byelaws  md 
under  the  I^blic  Health  Act  having  had  no  permanent  effect.  This  trouble  is  mainly 
seasonal,  the  gipsies  returning  to  the  country  after  wintering  in  the  town. 

The  Rent  Act,  1957  has  created  much  additional  work,  over  600  applications 
having  been  received  for  Certificates  of  Disrepair  since  the  Act  came  into  effect,  and 
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the  Inspectors  and  administrative  staff  have  been  fully  extended  in  dealing  with  such 
a volume  of  work,  without  disrupting  the  normal  routine. 

The  Rodent  Control  staff,  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector,  consists  of  a Rodent  Control  Officer,  his  assistant  and  four  operators,  and  in 
addition  to  their  duties  under  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act  they  carry  out 
general  disinfestation  and  disinfection  work.  In  1956  they  treated  2,190  premises 
for  rat  and  mice  infestation,  paying  7,626  operational  visits,  whilst  639  premi^ 
were  disinfested  and  40  disinfected.  All  stoving  of  mattresses  and  bedding  is  carried 
out  by  arrangement  at  a local  hospital.  The  half-yearly  sewer  treatment  for  rat  infesta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  & Food  is  carried  out  by  the 
Borough  Engineer’s  Department. 

The  Public  Mortuary  comprises  two  post-mortem  tables  and  a 6-bier  refrigerator 
and  is  staffed  by  one  mortuary  attendant.  The  number  of  bodies  accommodated 
annually  is  340,  99%  of  which  require  post-mortem  examination. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

There  are  approximately  16  miles  of  watercourses  and  major  main  drainage 
ditches,  and  control  over  these  is  divided  between  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board,  the  Essex  Rivers  Board  and  the  Corporation;  in  addition,  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  have  jurisdiction  over  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames.  As  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  area  of  West  Ham  is  below  the  level  to  which  water  exceptionally 
rises  in  the  Rivers  Thames  and  Lee,  the  control  of  the  water  courses  both  as  to  drainage 
of  land  and  for  flood  prevention  purposes  is  a matter  of  vital  importance,  and  the  Cor- 
poration have  set  up  an  organisation  within  the  area  affected  for  dealing  with 
emergencies. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Industry  obtains  a valuable  service  by  the  facilities  which  they  enjoy  for  the 
disposal  of  liquid  waste  unsuitable  for  discharge  to  rivers.  These  facihties  are  almost 
never  refused,  provided  pre-treatment  is  carried  out  by  the  industry,  if  necessary,  for 
^r,mri;a,ir-e  with  the  Public  Health  Acts.  The  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937  is  not  in  force  in  West  Ham  by  virtue  of  s.l5(2)  thereof. 


Public  Conveniences. 

The  Council  have  provided  and  are  maintaining  14  Conveniences  for  both 
sexes  and  this  is  equivalent  to  nearly  two  Conveniences  per  square  mile. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

A weekly  collection  of  household  refuse  is  undertaken.  The  method  adopted  is 
by  way  of  beats  served  by  a team  of  dustmen  with  two  lorries. 

The  Council  also  operates  a Trade  Refuse  Scheme  which  includes  a range  of  trade 
premises  from  small  to  large.  Re-usable  articles  are  separated  and  sold  and  the  re- 
maining refuse  is  mainly  transported  a distance  averaging  12  miles  to  a disused  gravel 
pit  in  Essex.  The  function  of  disposal  has  been  delegated  to  a Joint  Committee  of 
three  Authorities  (see  ante.). 
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Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Nearly  the  whole  area  of  West  Ham  is  sewered  on  the  combined  system  in  two 
independent  areas,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Royal  Group  of 
Docks.  There  is  one  major  direct  storm  overflow  to  the  Channelsea  River,  the  working 
of  which  depends  on  the  tide,  but  with  this  exception  the  effluent  from  the  northern 
area  passes  through  the  Sewage  Pumping  Station  whence  practically  the  whole  of  it  is 
transferred  to  a high  level  trunk  outfall  sewer  and  purification  works  of  the  London 
County  Council.  In  the  area  to  the  south  of  the  Docks  there  is  a direct  connection  to 
the  London  County  Council’s  sewers  serving  North  Woolwich  by  which  the  effluent  is 
finally  transferred  to  the  same  high  level  trunk  outfall  sewer  and  purification  works. 


Street  Cleansing. 

Streets  are  swept,  the  majority  of  them  as  often  as  five  times  per  week.  The  method 
adopted  is  by  way  of  teams  of  sweepers  each  with  a small  electric  truck  covering  a beat 
of  approximately  9-r  miles.  Streets  used  for  market  trading  are,  in  addition,  cleansed 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Street  gulleys  are  emptied  and  cleansed  periodically. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

The  Corporation  are  responsible  for  basic  amenities  at  a few  disused  burial 
grounds  and  they  operate  a Cemetery  on  some  1 3 acres  of  ground  where  approximately 
500  burials  take  place  annually.  The  majority  of  these  burials  are  the  least  expensive 
ones.  In  addition  there  are  four  privately  owned  cemeteries  and  a crematorium  within 
very  easy  reach  of  the  Borough  and  one  such  cemetery  within  the  Borough  itself. 


Parks  and  Open  Spac». 

The  Corporation  ha\'e  at  various  times  provided  and  are  maintaining  twelve  Parks, 
Recreation  Grounds  and  Open  Spaces  aggregating  96^  acres.  Provision  is  made  in 
some  for  these  for  play  spaces  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7 and  14  years  and  some 
are  in  addition  provided  with  facilities  for  younger  children.  There  are  also  playing 
facilities  for  football,  cricket,  tennis  and  bowls  and  considerable  grass  areas  where 
free  games  are  permitted  subject  to  conditions.  In  addition  the  City  of  London 
Corporation  maintain  West  Ham  Park  (77  acres)  in  the  Borough,  and  Wanstead 
Flats  (460  acres)  a detached  part  of  Epping  Forest,  lies  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Borough. 

The  Borough  Development  Plan  under  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Act,  1947 
provides  for  an  addition  of  50  acres  (approx.)  of  Public  Open  Space. 


Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

No  facilities  have  been  directly  provided  by  the  Council  under  the  Physical 
Training  & Recreation  Act,  1937  but  they  have  sponsored  applications  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  for  grants  in  respect  of  the  following  projects  in  recent  years : 

Fairbaim  House  Boys’  Club  — Playing  Fields. 

West  Ham  Boxing  Club  — New  Gymnasium. 

Dockland  Settlement  No.  9 — New  Club  Premises. 
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Housing 


Provision  of  Houses. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  there  was  virtually  no  land  available  for  further 
house  building  and  considerable  areas  of  houses  were  obsolete  and  overcrowded. 

The  Corporation  had  provided  some  2,200  working  class  dwellings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Borough  and  slum  clearance  was  proceeding  very  slowly  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  land  available  for  building  upon. 

During  the  war  some  14,000  houses  out  of  the  total  number  of  51,000  houses  in 
the  Borough  were  completely  destroyed  by  enemy  action  and  some  500  acres  of  land 
were  devastated  by  bombing. 

Since  the  war,  4,389  dwellings  have  been  provided  to  30th  April  1958  by  new 
construction  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  875  dwellings  under  construction  and 
the  Council’s  building  programme  is  continuing.  Estimated  expenditure  on  Housing 
Capital  Account  for  the  year  1958/9  is  £1,829,300.  Details  of  the  Council’s  estates 
outside  the  Borough  are  contained  in  the  joint  memorandum  ante. 


The  Council  also  own  or  control  for  letting  purposes  another  2,612  units  of  housing 
accommodation,  which  includes  temporary  and  requisitioned  dwellings  and  are 
pursuing  a policy  of  purchasing  requisitioned  and  vacant  houses  of  a suitable 
character  to  supplement  their  building  programme. 


Slum  Clearance. 

The  Council’s  proposals  under  s.l  of  the  Housing  Repairs  & Rents  Act,  1954 
approved  by  the  Minister  as  submitted  in  November  1955  are  as  follows: 

The  total  problem. 

(i)  Estimated  number  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  within  the 

meaning  of  section  9 of  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954, 
and  suitable  for  action  under  section  11  or  section  25  of  the  Housing 
Act,  1936  (including  those  already  comprised  in  operative 
demolition  orders  . . , . . . • - ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ • • 2,854 

(ii)  Period  in  years  which  the  Council  think  necessary  for  securing  the 

demolition  of  aH  the  houses  in  (i)  

Orders  already  made,  etc. 

(iii)  Number  of  houses  in  (i)  in  clearance  areas  and  already  covered  by 

operative  clearance  or  compulsory  purchase  orders  or  owned  by  the 
local  authority  

(iv)  Number  of  houses  which  are  already  in  clearance  areas  and  for  which 

clearance  or  compulsory  purchase  orders  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Minister  but  have  not  yet  become  operative  16 
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Action  in  the  first  five  years. 

(v)  Number  of  houses  which  are  already  in  clearance  areas  and  for  which 
clearance  or  compulsory  purchase  orders  are  to  be  made  or  which 

are  to  be  purchased  by  agreement  within  the  five  years  . . - . 21 

(vi)  Number  of  houses  which  are  to  be  included  in  clearance  areas  stUl  to 
be  declared  and  which  within  the  five  yews  will  be  owned  by  the 
local  authority  or  will  have  been  included  in  a clearance  order  or  a 

compulsory  purchase  order  submitted  to  the  Minister . . ..  ..  919 

(vii)  Number  of  houses  under  (iii),  (iv),  (v)  and  (vi)  to  be  patched  (if 
necessary)  and  retained  within  the  five  years  under  section  2 of  the 
Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  for  temporary  accommodation  NIL 

(viii)Number  of  houses  under  (iii),  (iv),  (v)  and  (vi)  to  be  demolished  in 
the  five  years  

(ix)  Number  of  houses  (including  those  already  comprised  in  operative 
demolition  orders)  to  be  demolished  in  the  five  years  as  a result  of 
action  under  section  11  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936  --  ■■  133 

Since  the  proposals  were  confirmed,  the  number  of  houses  demolished  or  in  course 
of  demolition  under  them  has  been  200  (cf.(viii)  above),  and  the  number  included  in 
clearance  or  compulsory  purchase  orders  has  been  405  (cf.(vi)  above). 

In  addition,  some  136  unfit  houses  have  been  demolished  in  the  course  of 
comprehensive  redevelopment  under  the  Town  & Country  Planning  Acts. 


Functions  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts 

Development  Plan. 

The  Development  Plan  for  the  Borough  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
& Local  Government  in  December  1952  and  approved  by  him  in  May  1956  with 
modifications.  It  shows  existing  development  which  it  is  proposed  to  retain  and 
proposals  for  new  development  which  it  is  thought  possible  to  achieve  within  17 
years  from  the  approval  of  the  Plan.  The  Plan  makes  provision  for  an  estimated 
population  in  the  Borough  of  168,000  and  provision  is  made  for  the  development  or 
redevelopment  of  approximately  466  acres  of  land  for  housing  purposes.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  persons  displaced  by  the  proposals  is  35,000  and  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  accommodated  45,600. 

The  Development  Plan  provides  sites  for  new  schools  and  for  extensions  to  certain 
existing  school  sites  which  are  based,  with  some  modifications,  on  the  Education 
Development  Plan  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  September  1948. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  an  addition  of  188  acres  of  open  space,  which  acreage 
does  not  include  amenity  open  space  included  in  layouts  of  residential  areas  but  does 
include  school  playing  fields. 

It  is  proposed  to  retain  and  improve  the  existing  markets  and  shopping  centres  in 
the  Borough.  It  is  also  proposed  to  encourage  existing  straggling  and  minor  shopping 
areas  to  form  compact  local  groups  of  shops. 
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The  areas  proposed  primarily  for  industrial  use,  are  shown  on  the  Town  Map  and 
the  major  industrial  areas  are  in  the  Lea  Valley  and  between  the  Royal  Group  of 
Docks  and  the  River  Thames.  There  are  also  minor  industrial  areas  within  the  major 
residential  part  of  the  Borough  and  in  general  it  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  existing 
industries  within  these  minor  areas  which  are  of  the  light  industrial  type.  An  area  for 
special  industries  is  proposed  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Lea  Valley  industrial 
area.  As  opportunity  offers  it  is  intended  that  non-conforming  industries,  other  than 
the  light  industries  mentioned  above,  should  be  removed  to  the  industrial  use  areas. 

The  plan  allocates  for  the  statutory  purposes  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
an  area  for  the  extension  of  the  Royal  Group  of  Docks. 

The  Plan  included  approximately  800  acres  of  land  in  22  areas  of  Comprehensive 
Development  of  which  250  acres  were  already  the  subject  of  Compulsory  Purchase 
Orders  made  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  Plan.  60  acres  are  designated  for  compulsory 
acquisition,  89  acres  being  within  Comprehensive  Development  Areas  and  23  acres 
outside  those  areas. 

The  major  road  proposals  shown  in  the  Plan  are  the  construction  of  the  North/ 
South  Dock  Relief  Road,  the  widening  of  Beckton  Road  between  Prince  Regent 
Lane  and  Forty  Acre  Lane,  the  widening  of  Stratford  High  Street  and  the  recon- 
struction of  Bow  Bridge. 

The  approximate  acreage  of  land  in  the  Borough  included  in  confirmed 


Compulsory  Purchase  Orders  since  1946  is  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  Development  Plan: 

Planning  Acts  

..  225 

acres 

Housing  Acts  . . 

..  40 

acres 

Education  Acts  

..  12 

acres 

Pubhc  Health  Acts  (Highways  Depot)  . . 

2 

acres 

Since  the  approval  of  the  Development  Plan: 

Housing  Acts  . . 

..  15 

acres 

Development  Control. 


During  the  year  1957  the  Council  dealt  with  the  following: 

(1)  Development  Applications:  710  applications  were  made  to  the  Council,  of  which 
20  were  deferred  by  agreement  as  decisions  could  not  be  given  within  the  statutory 
period  of  two  months. 

(2)  Appeals:  13  appeals  were  heard  by  the  Minister,  of  which  4 were  successful  and 
in  the  remaining  cases  the  decisions  of  the  Council  were  upheld  or  partially 
upheld.  A number  of  appeals  were  withdrawn  following  reconsideration  of  the 
proposals. 


(3)  Advertisement  Applications : 95  applications  resulted  in  7 appeals  to  the  Minister, 
on  all  of  which  the  Minister  upheld  the  Council’s  decision. 
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Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

Mileage  of  Public  Roads  and  Streets  on  the  1st  April,  1957: 


Classified  Roads. 
Class  I 

. . 17  -21  miles 

Class  II 

5-75  miles 

Class  III 

7-5  miles 

Total  classified  roads 

. . 30  -46  miles 

Unclassified  Roads  and  Streets 

. . 101  -02  miles 

* Tmnk  Roads 

0-43  miles 

Total  mileage  of 
public  roads  and  streets 

. . 131  -91  miles 

The  County  Borough  Council  is  the 

agent  of  the  Minister  in  respect  of  trunk 

roads. 

Modem  highways  involving  elaborate  engineering  works  of  support  have  been 
provided,  i.e.  Silvertown  Way,  SUvertown  Bye-Pass  and  High  Street,  Stratford, 
aggregating  approximately  two  miles. 

The  two  principal  west  to  east  arteries  carry  an  increasing  volume  of  traffic  which 
will  make  necessary  further  measures  of  improvement  and  there  is  inadequate 
provision  for  the  movement  of  traffic  in  the  north/south  direction. 

All  streets  in  the  Borough  are  lighted,  named  and  labelled  and  the  houses  therein 
numbered.  There  is  only  one  minor  street  unpaved. 


Parking  Places. 

There  is  a number  of  natural  but  not  specially  controlled  parking  places  which 
create  no  difficulties;  there  are  also  two  officially  designated  parking  places  and  a 
number  of  licensed  cab  ranks. 


Road  Safety. 

The  Council  have  provided  79  uncontrolled  and  police  controlled  pedestrian 
crossings  and  10  traffic  signal  installations  with  associated  crossings  and  have  pursued 
a careful  study  of  signposting  highways  with  the  necessary  warning  etc.  signs ; also  the 
provision,  where  required,  of  pedestrian  guard  barriers,  notices,  etc.  Publicity  is 
given  to  accidents  occurring  in  the  two  busiest  districts  by  the  display  of  marked 
incident  maps  and  other  maps  which  are  made  and  supplied  yearly  free  of  charge  to 
industrialists  and  profession^  people  and  organisations  portraying  the  concentration 
of  accidents,  their  location  and  nature. 
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Administration  of  Justice  in  West  Ham 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1957 

(1)  Indictable  Offences  ..  ..  1,099 

of  which  159  were  subject  to  trial  on 
indictment  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Dealt  with  at  Central  Criminal 

Court  . . . . . . . . 31 

(b)  Dealt  with  at  West  Ham  Quarter 
Sessions 

(i)  Trials  117 

(ii)  Committals  for  sentence  ..  11 

159 

No  offences  were  sent  to  Essex  Quarter  Sessions 
or  to  Essex  Assizes 

(2)  Summary  Offences  dealt  with  . . 1,882 

(3)  Matrimonial  cases  and  Orders  made: 

(a)  Married  Women  Orders  . . 66 

(b)  Guardianship  of  Infants  Act  Orders  29 

(c)  Bastardy  Orders  . . 12 

(4)  Enforcement  of  Matrimonial  Orders,  etc. 

Summonses  and  warrants  203 

Summonses  to  vary  . . 82 

Collecting  Officer’s  Accounts — 

Collected  and  dispersed — £47,194  0.  9d. 

Number  of  payments  to  parties  entitled  to  receive  them  under 
Matrimonial  Court  Orders,  etc.  21,258 

(5)  Licensing. 

Applications  for  new  Licences 4 

Applications  for  Removals  4 

Approval  of  Plans 8 

Applications  for  Protections  35 

Applications  for  Transfer  of  Licences 47 

(6)  Number  of  active  Magistrates 24 

(7)  Number  of  staff,  Jusices  Clerk’s  Dept.  11 

Probation  Department  9 

Cleaners  3 
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(8)  Total  cost  of  maintaining  Court: 

(a)  Summary  Jurisdiction — about  £15,000  p.a. 

Less  Government 

Contributions,  etc.  . . £11,000  p.a. 


Approximate  net 

expenditure  . . . . £4,000  p.a. 


(b)  Quarter  Sessions £2,500  p.a. 


(9)  Court  House  in  which  sittings  are  held: 

Court  House,  West  Ham  Lane,  E.15. 

An  average  of  eight  Courts  a week,  plus  one  Juvenile  Court  a week  and  seven 
Sessions  each  year.  Coroner’s  Inquests  are  also  held  in  this  building. 

(10)  Juvenile  Court. 

The  total  number  of  children  that  appeared  before  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  respect  of  offences  during  the  year 
1957  was  . . . . . . . . . . ■ - • ■ 259 

Total  number  of  children  before  the  Court  in  need  of 

care,  etc.  in  1957  . . . . . . . ■ 57 


BOROUGH  OF  WALTHAMSTOW 

General  Description  of  Area. 

Walthamstow  is  a non-county  borough  situated  on  the  south-western  boundary 
of  the  County  of  Essex.  It  lies  between  the  River  Lea  on  the  west  and  Epping  Forest 
on  the  east,  and  although  it  adjoins  on  the  west  side,  in  part,  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Hackney  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  and  in  other  parts  the  Boroughs 
of  Edmonton  and  Tottenham  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex,  there  is  not 
that  continuity  of  streets  and  houses  which  make  it  difficult  in  most  metropolitan 
boroughs  to  distinguish  between  one  borough  and  another.  The  River  Lea  and  the 
extensive  reservoirs  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  constructed  on  land  originally 
Lammas  Lands,  and  with  names  such  as  the  High  Maynard,  the  Low  Maynard,  the 
East  Warwick,  West  Warwick,  the  Race  Course,  the  Lockwood  and  Banbury,  which 
convey  a good  deal  of  local  history  provide  an  effective  entry  from  the  jumble  of  the 
metropolis  to  a separate  township.  With  Epping  Forest  on  the  east,  an  unspoiled 
tract  of  woodland  occupying  the  high  ground  between  the  valleys  of  the  Lea  and  the 
Roding,  some  360  acres  of  which  are  within  its  borders,  Walthamstow  has,  over  its 
long  history,  developed  as  a distinct  separate  community,  a characteristic  which  it 
maintains  at  the  present  day. 

Although  Walthamstow  has  different  areas  such  as  Higham  HiU,  Chapel  End, 
Highams  Park  and  Upper  Walthamstow,  which  are  inherent  in  any  town  with  a long 
history,  the  borough  itself  has  developed  as  a whole  and  as  a compact  area  and 
individual  community.  There  are  no  marked  physical  characteristics  which  separate 
Walthamstow  into  two  or  three  districts.  In  short,  Walthamstow  has  developed  as 
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Walthamstow  and  with  the  Council’s  services  and  the  Churches,  shops,  clubs, 
institutions,  hospitals,  music,  operatic  and  dramatic  societies  and  voluntary  organi- 
sations has  a life  and  identity  of  its  own  which  it  is  expressed  by  the  corporate  con- 
sciousness of  its  citizens  when  they  claim  that  they  hail  from  Walthamstow  and  not 
from  London. 


Short  History. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Walthamstow’s  existence  is  in  Domesday  Book  and  there 
it  appears  under  the  name  Wilcumstowe.  The  present  name  Walthamstow  is  a corrup- 
tion arising  probably  from  the  fact  that  Waltham  Abbey,  a most  important  town  in 
those  days  was,  so  near.  The  word  Walthamstow  first  appears  in  the  fourteenth  century 
when  it  was  spelt  as  Walthamstowe.  So  far  as  its  boundaries  or  extent  is  concerned, 
Walthamstow  has  changed  little  through  the  centuries.  Its  present  area  is  4,343  acres. 


Walthamstow  was  not  so  directly  or  immediately  affected  by  the  growth  in 
population  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  Midlands 
and  the  North,  but  was  considerably  affected  by  the  growth  of  London  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  era  of  change.  The  population  figures  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 


were; 


Year 
1801.. 
1811.. 
1821 . . 

1831.. 

1841.. 

1851.. 


Population 

3,006 

3,ni 

4,304 

4,258 

4,873 

4,959 


The  almost  stationary  population  between  1831  and  1851  can  no  doubt  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Walthamstow  as  a country  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  shared  in  the  general  increase  of  population  resulting  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  largely  in  the  shape  of  an  influx  of  new  merchant  families  with  their 
train  of  servants  and  once  this  influx  had  abated  there  was  no  reason  for  further  increase 
until  improved  transport  facilities  brought  residence  in  Walthamstow  within  the  reach 
of  other  sections  of  the  population.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
tide  of  London’s  expansion  had  reached  Walthamstow  and  with  the  extension  of 
the  branch  lines  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  the  construction  of  Lea  Bridge 
Station  the  process  had  begun  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  complete  transformation 
of  the  old  village  of  Walthamstow,  a process  which  rapidly  gathered  impetus  and  which 
progressed  steadily  with  the  building  of  new  houses,  commercial  and  industrial 
premises. 


The  increase  in  population  between  1851  and  1931  and  the  decrease  after  World 
War  n is  shown  by  the  following  Census  and  Registrar  General’s  figures; 


Year 

Population 

1851. . 

4,959 

1861.. 

6,880 

1871. . 

10,692 

1881. . 

. . 21,715 

1891 . . 

. . 46.346 

1901 . . 

..  95,131 

1911. . 

. . 124,580 

1921 . . 

. . 129,395 

1931.. 

. . 132,972 

1951.. 

..  121,135 

1957,. 

..  115,300 

W 
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From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Walthamstow  was  chiefly  governed  by  a 
Vestry,  which  at  one  period  was  styled  as  a select  vestry. 

In  1862  the  district  of  Walthamstow  was  constituted  a Highways  Board  under 
the  Highways  Act  1835,  with  12  elected  members.  A Local  Board  of  Health  was 
constituted  in  1873  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858  with  12  elected 
members. 

On  the  7th  January,  1890,  under  an  Order  of  the  Essex  County  Council,  the 
district  was  divided  into  four  wards  and  the  membership  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
increased  from  12  to  18. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Local  Board  of  Health  was 
constituted  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  and  by  virtue  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894  became  the  Urban  District  Council  for  the  Urban  District  of  Walthamstow. 

On  the  1st  September,  1896,  by  an  Order  of  the  Essex  County  Council,  the  urban 
district  was  divided  into  five  wards,  and  the  membership  of  the  Council  increased 
from  18  to  22. 

On  the  4th  October,  1904,  by  an  Order  of  the  Essex  County  Council,  the  number 
of  members  was  increased  from  22  to  27. 

On  the  27th  January,  1913,  the  number  of  wards  was  increased  from  five  to  six 
and  the  number  of  members  from  27  to  33. 

On  the  9th  November,  1929,  Walthamstow  was  granted  a Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  constituted  a municipal  corporation  with  36  councillors  and  12  aldermen. 

it  will  be  seen  from  the  record  of  the  Council’s  administration  which  is  given 
later  that  it  has  been  their  constant  aim  to  provide  all  the  services  permitted  by  law 
for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens  and  for  the  improvement  or  development  of  the  Borough 
and  to  adapt  and  improve  such  services  as  circumstances  required.  Mention  may  be 
made  of  the  following  particular  points  at  this  stage  merely  to  illustrate  this  general 
statement : 

(a)  the  inauguration  of  a supply  of  electricity  on  the  20th  September,  1901. 

(b)  the  running  of  electric  tramways  in  1905. 

(c)  the  opening  of  the  Public  Baths  in  High  Street  on  the  28th  July,  1900, 
and  the  extension  of  this  service  by  co-operation  with  Leyton  Borough  Council 
in  the  provision  of  an  open-air  swimming  pool  at  the  Whipps  Cross  Bathing  Pool 
in  Epping  Forest. 

(d)  the  promotion  of  the  Walthamstow  Corporation  Act,  1932  (now 
replaced  by  the  Walthamstow  Corporation  Act,  1956)  to  regulate  street  trading  in 
the  borough  and  to  end  a system  of  irregular  trading  which  had  persisted  for  many 
years  accompanied  by  serious  abuses. 

(e)  the  promotion  of  the  Walthamstow  Corporation  Act,  1934  to  acquire 
for  the  purposes  of  public  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  100  acres  of  Walthamstow 
Manhes  or  Lammas  Lands  which  had  lost  their  historic  purpose  and  were  at  that 
date  subject  to  indiscriminate  user. 
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(f)  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  connecting  to  the  main  drainage  system  of  the 
London  Council,  sewage  disposal  having  been  a source  of  great  difficulty  for 
many  years  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  borough. 

(g)  the  incorporation  of  a private  company  with  the  title  of  the 
Walthamstow  Savings  Bank  Limited,  with  shareholders  confined  to  members  of 
the  Council  managing  a savings  bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
Walthamstow. 

(h)  the  erection  of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital,  a small-pox  hospital  and 
a maternity  hospital. 

(i)  the  erection  of  a New  Town  Hall  and  Assembly  Hall,  completed  in 
1941  and  1943  respectively  and  constituting  the  latest  civic  centre  to  be  erected 
in  the  country. 

(j)  the  erection  of  a new  Civic  Restaurant  in  1947  known  as  the  Selbome 
Restaurant  which  is  still  run  as  a profit  making  concern. 

(k)  the  provision  of  a wide  range  of  education,  health,  school  medical, 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  sanitary,  sewage  and  refuse  disposal,  housing, 
house  purchase,  highways,  allotments,  libraries,  catering,  municipal  entertain- 
ments services  and  extensive  parks  and  open  spaces. 


Economic  and  Industrial  Characteristics. 


(i ) Walthamstow  as  a shopping  centre. 

The  main  shopping  centres  are  in  Hoe  Street,  High  Street,  Wood  Street,  St.  James 
Street  and  Highams  Park,  where  shops  and  multiple  stores  catering  for  all  trades  are 
to  be  found.  Hoe  Street,  however,  is  a long  main  traffic  route  of  irregular  width 
where  the  centre  portion,  at  its  junction  with  High  Street,  provides  up-to-date  and 
modern  shopping  facilities.  The  destruction  of  a substantial  portion  of  this  centre  by 
enemy  action  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  a much  needed  street  improvement 
and  modem  shop  and  office  development  undertaken  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Council. 

A feature  of  the  shopping  facilities  in  Walthamstow  is  the  extensive  street  trading 
in  High  Street,  controlled  by  the  Council  under  the  Walthamstow  Corporation  Act, 
1956.  The  stalls  are  set  up  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  constitute  a complete 
shopping  centre  which  daily  attracts  hundreds  of  shoppers  who  are  able  to  satisfy  all 
their  needs. 


(a)  Walthamstow  as  an  Industrial  Centre. 

Walthamstow  has  a well  defined  industrial  centre  in  Blackhorse  Lane,  Billet  Road 
and  Blackhorse  Road  with  subsidiary  centres  in  Fulboume  Road,  Larkshall  Road  and 
Walthamstow  Avenue  (North  Circular  Road)  and  Argali  Avenue.  The  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  Borough  range  from  small  workshops  employing  a few  h^ds,  to 
large  industrial  undertakings.  The  industries  generally  can  be  classified  as  light,  the 
smaller  ones  being  largely  devoted  to  clothing  manufacture,  the  larger  ones  to  plastics, 
light  engineering  and  furniture  making. 
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The  following  is  a schedule  of  the  main  classifications  of  industry; 


Classification  No.  of  industries 

Brewing • • ■ ■ 1 

Cardboard  and  paper  goods 15 

Chemical  Works  and  batteries  ....  3 

Clothing 64- 

Confectionery  . . . . • • . ■ ■ • 9 

Food  processing. . . . . . . . ■ . 4 

Furniture  and  woodwork  45 

Iron  foundry • ■ 1 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning 7 

Light  engineering  76 

Miscellaneous  . . . . . . . . . . 49 

Plastics  . . . . . . . . . . . . 11 

Precision  instruments 8 

Printing  and  advertising  . . . . . . 19 

Rubber  processing  9 

Sawmills  and  timber  yards  . . . . . . 6 

Warehouses  8 


The  Council  themselves  promoted  a model  trading  estate  in  1934  in  Argali 
Avenue  near  the  boundary  with  Leyton  now  known  as  the  Lea  Bridge  Factory  Estate. 
26  acres  of  land  surplus  to  sewage  disposal  purposes  were  disposed  of  by  a building 
agreement  and  subsequent  leases  resulted  in  the  erection  of  18  modern  factories 
between  1934  and  1936. 


Physical  Features,  Means  of  Communication,  etc. 

(i)  Physical  Features. 

Walthamstow  is  fortunate  in  being  bounded  on  two  sides  by  extensive  open  spaces, 
the  Marshes  and  Reservoirs  in  the  Lea  Valley  on  the  west  and  Epping  Forest  on  the 
east.  A high  ridge  between  the  Lea  and  Roding  Valleys  provides  extensive  views 
over  the  Lea  Valley  and  a large  portion  of  the  London  area. 


(ii)  Means  of  Communication. 

Walthamstow  is  served  by  the  old  Ixmdon  and  North-Eastern  Railway  with  four 
Stations  and  the  old  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  with  two  stations. 
Frequent  trains  provide  a much  used  service  from  Chingford  through  Walthamstow 
to  Liverpool  Street  Station.  The  electrification  of  this  line  will  shortly  be  completed. 

The  London  Transport  Executive  provide  extensive  omnibus,  trolley-bus  and 
green  line  services  in  and  through  Walthamstow.  The  new  Victoria  Tube  will  connect 
Walthamstow  with  most  of  London’s  main  line  stations. 

Walthamstow  is  well  served  by  main  road  communications.  To  the  south  there 
is  Lea  Bridge  Road  which  joins  with  the  Woodford  New  Road,  both  these  roads 
forming  part  of  a proposed  sub-arterial  road  in  the  Greater  London  Plan.  The  North 
Circular  Road,  a trunk  road,  passes  through  the  northern  section  of  the  town  in  an 
east-westerly  direction.  This  trunk  road  will  form  part  of  the  “C”  Ring  Road  under 
the  Greater  London  Plan. 
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Main  roads  through  the  built-up  areas  are  Chingford  Road  and  Hoe  Street 
running  north  and  south  and  comecting  with  the  Docks  and  Forest  Road  running 
east  and  west  and  connecting  with  North  London.  These  two  roads  divide  the  borough 
into  four  similar  sized  areas. 

The  Town  Hall  is  situated  in  Forest  Road  in  the  geographical  centre  of 
Walthamstow.  The  main  shopping  and  commercial  centre  is  in  Hoe  Street  and  High 
Street.  Both  administrative  and  commercial  centres  are  accessible  from  all  parts. 


Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Offices. 

In  order  to  meet  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Council’s  services  and  to  accommodate 
all  the  administrative  departments  in  a suitable  central  building,  it  was  thought 
necessary  in  1932  to  build  a New  Town  Hall  and  Civic  Centre.  A site  in  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  Borough,  easy  of  access  from  all  parts,  was  found  and  the 
ambitious  scheme  which  was  embarked  upon  when  the  foundations  were  laid  in  1937 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a New  Town  Hall  and  the  Assembly  Hall. 

Neither  of  the  two  buildings  first  mentioned  was  completed  until  after  the  war 
started,  but  the  Town  Hall  rapidly  became  a significant  centre  of  civic  interest 
particularly  in  connection  with  municipal  entertainments  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 


Departments  of  the  Council. 

The  Departments  of  the  Council  consist  of: 

Town  Qerk’s  Department. 

Borough  Treasurer’s  Department. 

Borough  Architect,  Engineer  & Surveyor’s  Department. 

Health  Department. 

Education  Department  (Walthamstow  is  an  Excepted  District). 
Buflding  Works  Department. 

Catering  Department. 

Housing  Department. 

Baths  Department. 

Cleansing  Department. 

Libraries  and  Museum. 


Education 


The  following  brief  statistics 
education  service: 

No.  of  Schools  and  Pupils — 

and  other  information 

indicate  the 

Schools 

No. 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Roll 

Secondary  . . 

17 

9,155 

Juniors 

19 

7,163 

Infants  . 

20 

3,500 

Special 

4 

281 

Nursery 

1 

83 

61 

20,182 
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Extra-District  Pupils  in  Walthamstow  Schools: 

Vp  to  the  age  of 

Over  the  age  of 

Secondary 

compulsory  school 

compulsory  school 

attendance 

attendance 

Grammar  & TecJinical 

1,252 

906 

Secondary  Modem  . . 

314 

72 

1,566 

978 

Primary 

Maintained 

Voluntary  

107 

Special 

436 

106 

4 

Grand  Total 

3,090 

Youth  Service. 

No.  of  Registered  Youth  Organisations 

Membership 

No.  of  officially  provided  Youth  Centres 
Membership 

No.  of  classes  in  Youth  Organisations  & Centres  (1956-57) 
No.  of  members  enrolled  in  classes 


112 

6,468 

3 

1,445 

113 

1,962 


The  classes  include  commercial  and  technical  courses,  first-year 
courses  for  the  City  and  Guilds  Automobile,  Electricians’  and 
Fitters  and  Turners’  Certificates,  and  Pre-National  Certificate 
Courses. 


Adult  Education. 

The  main  provision  is  at  the  South-West  Essex  Technical  College. 
Statistics  for  the  year  1956-57: 


No.  of  Courses 
F.T.  P.T.D. 
67  79 


No.  of  Classes 
E. 

541 


No.  of  Students  No.  of  Student  Hours 

F T,  P.T.D.  E.  F.T.  P.T.D.  E.  AH 

774  1,663  5,199  617,734  266,365  413,783  1,297,882 

F.T.— Full-time.  P.T.D.— Part-time  Day.  E.— Evening. 

There  are  classes  at  the  Friends’  Hall  Settlement  and  16  other  adult  organisations; 


No.  of  Members — 1,489.  No.  of  Classes — 78. 
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Youth  Employment  Service. 

Since  1924  the  Youth  Employment  Bureau  has  been  administered  as  part  of  the 
Education  Service.  Until  1950  it  served  also  Chingford  and  Woodford.  There  are 
two  sides  to  this  work: 

Choice  of  careers.  Information  and  guidance  are  provided  and  assistance 
is  given  in  placement. 

Nos.  placed  in  1956/7 — 

Local  vacancies  . . 909 

Vacancies  outside  Walthamstow  . . 270 

Vacancies  in  Walthamstow  for  boys  and 
girls  from  other  areas 145 

National  Insurance — 

No.  of  National  Insurance  cards  issued  1956/7  . . 1,370 

No.  of  Unemployment  Benefit  Qaims  1956/7  ..  159 


School  Health  Service. 

So  far  as  the  School  Health  Service  is  concerned,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
acts  as  Borough  School  Medical  Officer.  Regular  medical  inspections  of  school  children 
are  carried  out  and  close  liaison  maintained  between  Head  Teachers  and  the  School 
Medical  Officer. 


Other  Functions  referred  to  in  the  Chairman’s  Letter  of  the  17th 
February,  1958 

Whilst  the  Royal  Commission  wUl  appreciate  having  statistical  data  relating  to 
the  education  service  as  set  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  felt  that  the  First 
Memorandum  sets  out  an  adequate  outline  of  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
remaining  functions  set  out  in  the  Chairman’s  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958.  It 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  therefore  to  include  details  in  this  Appendix. 


Miscellaneous 

(i)  Administration  of  Justice.  Walthamstow  is  situate  wholly  within  the  Petty 
Sessional  Division  of  Beacontree  in  the  County  of  Essex,  this  division  having  juris- 
diction in  the  Boroughs  of  Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and 
Wanstead  and  Woodford. 

(ii)  PoUce.  Walthamstow  is  situate  wholly  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area. 

(iii)  Transport.  Walthamstow  is  situate  wholly  within  the  London  Passenger 
Transport  Area,  the  public  transport  authority  being  the  London  Transport 
Executive. 
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(iv)  Gas  Supply.  Gas  is  supplied  by  the  North  Thames  Gas  Board. 

(v)  Water  Supply.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

(vi)  Electricity.  Electricity  is  supplied  by  the  London  Electricity  Board. 


(vii)  Powers  and  Duties  exercised  by  other  authorities. 


Essex  County  Council.  Particulars  of  the  County  Council’s  Services  in  Walthamstow 
have  been  supplied  by  the  County  Council. 


Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  Walthamstow  is  wholly  within  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Catchment  Area  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board. 


Furnished  Houses  Rent  Tribunal.  A Tribunal  has  been  established  for  Leyton,  Waltham- 
stow, Chingford  and  Waltham  Holy  Cross  with  offices  in  Walthamstow. 


(viii)  Parliamentary  Constituencies,  Wards,  Electoral  Divisions.  Walthamstow  is 
divided; 

into  two  Parliamentary  Constituencies,  East  Walthamstow  and  West 
Walthamstow  each  returning  one  Member  of  Parliament. 

into  six  Wards  each  electing  six  Councillors,  one  third  of  whom  retire 
annually. 

into  seven  electoral  divisions,  each  electing  triennially  one  member  to  serve 
on  the  Essex  County  Council. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Waltham  Holy  Cross 
Urban  District  Council 


Town  Hall, 

Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex. 


14th  May,  1958. 


Dear  Sir, 

I have  to  refer  to  Sir  Edwin  Herbert’s  letter  of  the  17th  February  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  This  has  been  before  the  Council  and  the  reply  herein 
has  received  their  approval. 

As  requested,  we  have  dealt  with  the  services  you  mention,  taking  the  headings 
in  a sUghtly  expanded  form  of  your  Appendix  B.  Where  there  is  no  entry  in  the  column 
headed  “defects”,  the  Council  consider  the  service  to  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  thought  you  would  prefer  the  Council  to  be  reasonably  brief  at  this  stage. 
Fuller  information  will,  of  Course,  be  supplied  on  request.  In  any  case  the  Council 
would  like  later  to  support  and  elaborate  their  views  on  how  defects  can  be  remedied. 
Moreover  the  CouncU  has  further  observations  to  submit,  of  a more  general  nature 
within  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  but  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  Sir 
Edwin’s  letter. 

I am  to  say  the  CouncU  wUl  be  very  pleased  to  have  their  principal  Officers  co- 
operate to  facUitate  the  visit  suggested.  Indeed,  we  would  welcome  such  a visit, 
in  view  of  the  somewhat  unique  character  of  the  district. 


Yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  CHAPMAN. 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Harwich  Borough  Council 

Town  Clerk’s  Department, 
Town  Hall, 

Harwich. 


19th  December,  1958. 


Dear  Sir, 


Royal  Commission  on  London  Government 
Administrative  County  of  Essex 

I refer  to  the  letter  sent  to  you  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Lexden  and  Winstree  Rural 
District  Council  on  the  25th  October,  1958,  and,  on  the  instructions  of  my  Council, 
write  to  inform  you  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Statement  of  Evidence  submitted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Essex  County  Council,  and  support  the  views  of  the  Lexden 
and  Winstree  R.D.C.  that  “the  present  size  of  the  County  is  such  that  the  admini- 
strative machinery  is  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  and  the  elected  members  are  too 
remote  from  the  affairs  which  they  administer”. 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  T.  B.  A.  MOONLIGHT, 
Town  Clerk. 


L R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  London  Government. 


6.1.24/59/30 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Braintree  Rural  District  Council 


St.  Peter’s  Qose, 

Bocking,  Braintree, 
Essex. 


19th  November,  1958. 


Sir, 


Administrative  County  of  Essex 

I am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  this  Council  wish  to  associate  themselv^ 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Lexden  and  Winstree  Rural  District  Council  in  their 
letter  addressed  to  you  on  the  25th  October,  1958. 

The  Council  further  desire  to  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  that  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  of  Essex  which  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 


I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  W.  HUMPHREY, 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 


J-  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Ix)cal  Government  in  Gr-eater  London. 


X 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Epping  and  Ongar  Rural  District  Council 


209,  High  Street, 
Epping,  Essex. 


13th  March,  1959, 


Dear  Sir, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London 

I am  instructed  to  refer  to  the  Statement  of  Evidence  of  the  Essex  County  Council 
dated  1st  July  1958  to  your  Commission  and  to  say  that  my  Council  do  not  agree 
with  the  point  made  in  Paragraph  10  of  Part  II,  Page  43,  concerning  the  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  Urban  District. 

My  Authority  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District 
Council  but  merely  desire  to  emphasise  that  the  affinity  of  the  Urban  District  as 
built-up  lies  with  the  London  area  rather  than  with  my  Council’s  area. 

In  this  connection,  I am  to  point  out  that  in  1954  and  1955  both  the  Essex  County 
Council  and  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  rejected  proposals 
by  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council  to  extend  their  boundaries  to 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Nazeing  in  the  tlren  Epping  Rural  District  which  was  at  that 
time  being  reviewed  under  Section  141  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  and  as 
a result  of  which  the  Harlow  Urban  District  and  the  Epping  and  Ongar  Rural  District 
were  created. 

A copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Essex  County  Council  and  the  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council. 


Yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  ROWDEN, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

The  Royal  Commission|on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 
Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

LONDON,  S.W.l. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Lexden  and  Winstree  Rural  District  Council 


Rebow  Chambers, 

Sir  Isaac’s  Walk, 
Colchester. 


25th  October,  1958. 


Sir, 


Administrative  County  of  Essex 

The  attention  of  the  Rural  District  Council  has  been  drawn  to  the  Statement 
of  Evidence  prepared  by  the  Essex  County  Council,  and  in  particular  to  the  opinion 
expressed  at  page  42,  para.  5,  that  there  are  real  sociological  advantages  in  the  present 
breadth  of  the  County  administration  and  representation  on  the  County  Council. 

The  Rural  District  Council  wish  to  dissociate  themselves  from  this  claim.  They 
note  that  56’51%  of  the  population  live  in  the  Review  Area,  which  constitutes  only 
8'5%  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  County.  This  population 
must,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  do,  live  under  conditions  vastly  different  from 
those  which  obtain  in  the  remainder  of  the  County.  In  the  view  of  the  Rural  District 
Council,  neither  part  is  properly  qualified  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  other. 

Further,  the  Rural  District  Council  believe  that  the  present  size  of  the  County 
is  such  that  the  administrative  machinery  is  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  and  the 
elected  members  are  too  remote  from  the  affairs  which  they  administer. 

Sir  Malcolm  Trustram  Eve,  Chairman  of  the  former  Local  Government  Boundary 
Commission,  in  a lecture  given  to  the  University  of  London  in  February,  1951,  after 
stating  that  both  the  London  and  Middlesex  County  Councils  were  too  large  for 
effective  government,  said  that  those  parts  of  Essex  and  Kent  which  were  withm  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  also  did  not  receive  as  adequate  a loc^  government 
service  as  they  should;  in  both  cases  the  parts  outside  the  police  district  would  form 
better  administrative  areas.  The  Rural  District  Council  find  this  opinion  more  m 
accordance  with  their  own  conceptions  of  local  government. 


I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  D.  S.  MITCHELL, 
Clerk  to  the  Council. 


J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary,  . ^ . t 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  m Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Tendring  Rural  District  Council 


Council  OfiBces, 

Weeley,  Clacton-on-Sea, 


26th  February,  1959. 


Dear  Sir, 


Adminisfrafiye  County  of  Essex 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  copies  of  the  Statement  and  Further 
Statement  of  Evidence  placed  before  your  Commission  by  the  Essex  County  Council 
and  have  also  given  consideration  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Lexden  and  Winstree 
Rural  District  Council  in  their  letter  to  your  Commission  of  25th  October  last,  a 
copy  of  which  had  been  addressed  to  me. 

The  Council  at  their  recent  meeting  approved  and  adopted  a recommendation 
of  the  appropriate  Committee  that  your  Commission  and  the  Lexden  and  Winstree 
Council  be  informed  that  they  consider  the  existing  composition  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  area  administered  by  them  to  be  both  satisfactory  and  efficient 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  exhaustive  examination  of  the  complex  financial  and 
sociological  considerations  involved  in  an  issue  of  this  nature  it  is  felt  that  no  infor- 
mation is  available  to  indicate  the  need  for  any  alteration  in  the  present  administrative 
area  of  that  Council. 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  B.  A.  BROWN, 

aerk  to  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council 


1.  Geographical  and  Social  Description  of  the  Greater  London 
Commission  area  within  Hertfordshire  generally,  and  of  its 
Distinct  Communities 

Hertfordshire  is  a compact  County  of  404,000  acres  providing  a home  for  three- 
quarters  of  a million  people  in  thirty-four  separate  County  Districts.  The  pattern  is 
one  of  small  towns,  distinct  in  character,  set  in  an  agricultural  background. 

Natural  drainage  is  to  the  rivers  Colne  and  Lee,  which  emerge  at  the  extreme 
south-west  and  south-east  corners  of  the  County.  From  Boreham  Wood  westwards, 
die  Royal  Commission  area  main  drainage  is  to  the  Colne  VaUey  Trunk  Sewerage 
Board’s  Works  at  Maple  Cross,  Rickmansworth.  The  eastern  parts  drain  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Scheme.  Valuable  deposits 
of  sand  and  gravel  lie  along  the  valleys  of  the  Colne  and  Lee  roughly  on  a line  Rick- 
mansworth-Watford-Hatfield-Hertford-Cheshunt  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  clays 
of  the  South  Hertfordshire  plateau. 

The  County  sits  astride  the  main  radial  road  and  rail  communications  from 
London  to  the  Midlands  and  the  North  including  the  first  motor  road.  Hence 
access  to  these  places  is  good.  Cross-country  routes  are  good  and  are  to  be  im- 
proved. 

From  1931-1951  Hertfordshire  showed  a greater  percentage  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation than  any  other  county  and  this  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  next  corresponding 
period  since  the  County  has  accepted  heavy  burdens  under  the  Greater  London 
Plan.  The  planned  population  increase  of  some  300,000  persons  (or  50  per  cent) 
by  1973  includes  four  New  Towns  and  four  London  County  Council  Estates  (three 
of  which  are  in  the  Royal  Commission  area — Oxhey  and  Boreham  Wood  No.  1 and 
No.  2 Estates). 

The  communities  have  retained  their  individuahty  and  are  described  separately; 


Cheshunt  Urban  District. 

This  includes  Waltham  Cross  and  Goffs  Oak  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Lee  Valley 
market  gardening  area,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  small 
industrial  estates  at  Cheshunt  and  Waltham  Cross.  The  District  has  absorbed 
overspill  housing  from  Enfield,  Tottenham,  and  Edmonton  since  the  war.  It  contains 
extensive  gravel  workings  and  has  good  road  and  rail  (two  lines)  access  to  Hertford 
and  London.  The  bulk  of  development  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  urban  district; 
the  western  portion  is  mainly  Green  Belt,  glasshouse,  or  Broxboume  Woods  reser- 
vations. 
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Nortbaw  Parish. 

Cuffley  is  a dormitory  suburb  closely  related  to  the  railway  line  from  Hertford 
to  King’s  Cross.  Its  growth  has  been  cut  short  by  Green  Belt  control.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  parish*  including  the  attractive  village  of  Northaw,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  parts  of  south-east  Hertfordshire,  including  part  of  the  Broxbourne  Woods 
scenic  area  and  tree  preservation  area. 


Barnet  Urban  District. 

Most  of  the  area  stands  fairly  high  on  the  South  Hertfordshire  plateau.  It 
has  long  historical  associations  with  Hertfordshire,  particularly  with  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans.  It  is  a residential  area  primarily  of  a dormitory  character  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Northern  and  Piccadilly  lines.  It  has  been  able  to  preserve 
much  of  its  pleasant  individual  character  and  the  County  Council  has  taken  aU  pos- 
sible measures,  including  Green  Belting  considerable  areas,  to  preserve  the  unique 
characteristics  of  Arkley  and  Totteridge.  It  is  a shopping  centre  for  more  rural 
areas  to  the  north,  including  parts  of  Middlesex.  Drainage  is  mostly  to  East  Middle- 
sex Main  Drainage  Scheme  but  from  the  north-western  area  to  the  Colne  Valley 
Sewerage  Board,  and  from  part  of  Totteridge  to  Finchley. 


East  Barnet  Urban  District. 

Much  of  the  district  is  on  lower  sloping  ground  to  the  south-east  of  the  South 
Herts,  plateau  but  includes  Hadley  Green  and  Monken  Hadley  in  the  north.  It  is 
more  closely  situated  than  Barnet  to  the  Northern  and  Piccadilly  lines  and  so,  parti- 
cularly during  the  1930’s,  was  more  affected  by  suburban  spread.  It  is  mainly  a 
dormitory  town  for  London  business  workers  but  with  a few  local  industries.  It 
is  almost  wholly  built-up. 


Elstree  Rural  District. 

The  village  giving  its  name  to  the  rural  district  has  now  been  completely  over- 
taken by  the  town  of  Boreham  Wood  due  to  large-scale  post-war  London  County 
Council  housing  development.  Parts  of  the  London  County  Council  Estates  are 
in  the  parish  of  Aldenham  in  Watford  Rural  District  and  in  Barnet  Urban  District. 
This  modem  town  has  an  ample  sufficiency  of  varied  and  prosperous  industries, 
including  film  studios.  Boreham  Wood  is  clearly  separated  from  other  areas;  so 
are  the  village  of  Elstree  and  other  small  settlements  in  the  rural  district.  Apart 
from  Boreham  Wood  the  remainder  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  is  in  the  Green  Belt. 


Bnshey  Urban  District. 

This  is  a small  pleasant  residential  centre  mainly  to  the  south-west  of  the  Wat- 
ford By-Pass  (A  41),  partly  in  the  low  lying  valley  of  the  River  Colne,  but  with  its 
older  areas  situated  on  the  higher  ground  which  rises  to  the  Middlesex  border.  It 
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is  a well-known  educational  area,  containing  within  its  boundaries  two  Royal  Masonic 
Boys’  Schools,  and  four  other  private  schools,  as  well  as  several  County  Council 
schools  serving  the  Watford  area  within  which  sites  were  not  obtainable.  North- 
east of  the  By-pass  most  of  the  land  is  Green  Belt.  South-east  of  the  By-pass  on  the 
lower  ground,  divided  from  Watford  by  the  River  Colne,  is  the  Bushey  Hall  neigh- 
bourhood which  includes  modem  industry.  To  the  south  is  the  older  centre  of  Bushey, 
retaining  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a village,  and  further  south  again  is  Bushey 
Heath,  a high-class  residential  area.  The  Oxhey  part  of  Bushey  adjoins  Watford, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  character,  but  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Bushey  by  the 
open  grounds  of  the  Masonic  schools  and  land  to  the  south  of  London  Road  which 
has  deliberately  been  kept  open  as  a break  between  Bushey  and  Watford. 


Watford  Borough. 


• ” This  is  the  largest  town  in  Hertfordshire  and  the  main  shopping,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  transport  centre  for  West  Hertfordshire.  It  lies  in  the  watershed 
of  the  rivers  Colne  and  Gade,  on  gently  undulating  land.  Its  growth  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  advent  of  the  railway  in  1837  and  as  a result  it  has  large  areas  of 
development  dating  from  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  modem 
development.  Shortage  of  land  for  housing  since  the  war  caused  incursions  north- 
wards into  Abbots  Langley  although  further  land  within  its  own  boundaries  has  since 
been  made  available.  Watford’s  large  range  of  industries  includes  paper  and  printing, 
vehicles  and  aircraft,  engineering,  food,  drink,  and  chemicals.  Leavesden  airfield, 
to  the  north,  together  with  the  two  mental  hospitals  serve  to  divide  Watford  from  the 
village  of  Abbots  Langley  and  the  River  Gade  to  the  west  separates  it  from  Croxley 
Green.  To  the  south  the  coalescence  of  the  built-up  area  of  Watford  with  the  L.C.C. 
Oxhey  Estate  has  been  prevented  by  the  purchase  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Rural 
District  Council  of  Oxhey  Golf  Course  as  pubUc  open  space.  Between  Watford  and 
Bushey  the  boundary  follows  first  the  River  Colne,  then  the  main  line  railway  embank- 
ment The  boundary  then  runs  through  the  built-up  area  of  Oxhey  for  a short  dis- 
tance to  the  grounds  of  Haydon  Hffl  Old  People’s  Home  (Middlesex  County  CouncU) 
and  then  follows  the  perimeter  of  the  development  of  Oxhey  to  the  Bushey/Watford 
Rural  District  boundary.  The  town  is  on  the  Bakerloo  and  Euston  electric  lines  to 
London  and  the  main  Euston-Midlands  and  North  railway  line.  It  is  also  served 
by  the  Metropolitan  railway. 


Rickmansworth  Urban  District. 


The  Urban  District  consists  of  a number  of  communities  loosely  grouped  around 
the  old  market  town.  To  the  east  is  Croxley  Green,  mostly  suburban  type  inter-war 
development,  separated  from  Watford  by  the  River  Gade,  by  open  land  which  has 
been  deliberately  kept  from  development,  also  by  the  route  of  the  proposed  London- 
Aylesbury  Road  and  divided  from  Rickmansworth  town  by  the  pleasant  valley  of 
the  River  Chess.  To  the  west  is  the  Mill  End  neighbourhood,  closely  adjoinmg 
Chorleywood,  and  consisting  of  middle-class  and  local  authority  development,  mti™ 
of  it  post-war.  To  the  south  are  the  hi^-class  residential  areas  of  Moor  Park  and 
Eastbury,  which  have  been  prevented  from  coalescing  with  Northwood  m Middlesex. 
To  the  south-west  is  the  more  outlying  community  of  Maple  Cross,  mostly  of  loca 
authority  development,  with  a light  industrial  estate  near  by.  A more  important 
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industrial  area  lies  to  the  south  of  Croxley  Green,  The  old  town  contains  the  shop- 
ping, business,  and  administrative  centre.  Within  the  district  are  two  well-known 
schools— Merchant  Taylors,  near  Moor  Park,  and  the  Royal  Masonic  Girls’  School 
to  the  north  of  the  town.  Much  of  the  population  works  in  London  or  Watford 
but  there  is  considerable  local  industry. 


Chorleywood  Urban  District. 


A very  pleasant  residential  area,  much  of  it  of  very  high  quality  in  semi-rural 
surroundings. 


Watford  Rural  District. 

Aldenham  Parish. 

The  parish  contains  a number  of  small  settlements,  of  which  the  largest  is  Radlett. 
This  is  a predominantly  dormitory  residential  community,  with  shopping  facilities, 
situated  on  A 5 and  the  main  St.  Pancras  railway,  well  divorced  from  nearby  towns. 
Part  of  the  London  County  Council  development  at  Boreham  Wood  is  at  present 
contained  within  this  parish. 


Watford  Rural  Parish. 

This  parish  is  situated  on  the  Bakerloo  line,  south  of  Watford.  To  the  west 
of  the  railway  there  is  a large  London  County  Council  Estate  with  an  impressive 
modem  shopping  centre.  To  the  east  large-scale  pre-war  suburban-type  develop- 
ment is  unfinished.  The  Rural  District  Council  is  developing  some  of  the  vacant 
land.  All  of  it  is  dormitory  development. 

Two  parishes  to  the  north  and  west  of  Watford  may  be  the  subject  of  comment 
and  proposals  by  Watford  Borough  Council.  They  are: 


Sarratt  Parish. 

This  is  a large  rural  parish  with  a small  village  set  in  attractive  countryside. 


Abbots  Langley  Parish. 

This  is  a large  parish  containing  a diversity  of  settlements.  Abbots  Langley 
is  a large  suburban-type  village  jiKt  to  the  north  of  Watford  although  divided  from  it 
by  Leavesden  airfield  and  Leavesden  Mental  Hospital.  To  the  north  is  a part  of 
King’s  Langley  which  is  very  closely  related  to  the  remainder  of  King’s  Langley,  a 
large  village  in  the  Rural  District  of  Kernel  Hempstead.  To  the  north-east  is  the 
rural  village  of  Bedmond,  and  the  hamlet  of  PimUco.  In  the  extreme  north-west  a 
small  area  is  included  in  the  Kernel  Hempstead  designated  area. 
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2.  General  statistical  description  of  Connnission’s  area  within 
Hertfordshire  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Connnission’s 
area”) 


Rateable  value 

Population, 
June,  1957 

Acreage 

1st  April, 
1958 

Percentage 
of  County 
total 

Cheshunt  Urban  District 

28,050 

8,480 

£ 

368,969 

3-4 

Barnet  Urban  District  . . 

25,840 

4,290 

466,573 

4-3 

East  Barnet  Urban  District 

40,950 

2,644 

656,965 

6 ■! 

Bushey  Urban  District . . 

18,320 

3,866 

290,860 

2-7 

Watford  Municipal  Borough  . . 

73,050 

5,296 

1,403,708 

13  -i 

Rickmansworth  Urban  District 

27,250 

7,639 

528,075 

4-9 

Chorleywood  Urban  District  . . 

6,110 

2,055 

113,181 

1 -1 

Elstree  Rural  District  . . 

26,640 

8,339 

374,219 

3 *5 

‘Northaw  Parish 

3,800 

3,305 

51,809 

•5 

*Aldenham  Parish 

12,500 

5,842 

194,687 

1 -8 

♦Watford  Rural  Parish 

22,200 

2,190 

296,130 

2-8 

Total  

Percentage  of  County  total 

284,710 
38  -5 

53,946 

13-3 

4,745,176 

44-2 

44-2 

County  total 

739,800 

404,524 

10,730,146 

100-0 

* Approximate  population  estimates  based  on  Registrar-General  s County  District 


figure. 


3.  General  statement  of  County  Council’s  views  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  local  government  structure  of  the  Commission  s 
area  to  the  County  as  a whole 

(a ) The  County  Council  claim  to  have  achieved  to  a remarkable  de^ee  efiS- 
ciency  in  their  services  and  economy  in  their  administration.  Efficient  servic^  and 
economy  in  administration  require  sufficiency  of  population  and  rateable  value  so 
as  to  enable  the  County  Council  to  justify  and  finance— 

(i)  the  attraction  of  senior  staff  and  specialists  of  good  quality  for  administrative 
and  professional  work; 

(ii)  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  specialized  services; 

(Hi)  a greater  variety  of  choice  of  services  as  regards  location  and  type,  e.g. 
welfare  and  children’s  homes,  and  educational  establishments,  especiaUy 
further  and  secondary  (grammar,  secondary  modem,  technical  single  sex 
or  mixed); 

(iv)  the  making  of  large  contracts  for  supplies  and  services  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous  terms. 
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The  statistics  given  in  paragraph  2 above  show  clearly  how  important  the  Com- 
mission’s area  is  to  the  County  Council’s  administration  in  meeting  these  requirements. 
The  area  comprises  a total  population  of  284,710  or  38  -5  per  cent  of  the  whole  County 
(mid-1957);  an  acreage  of  53,946  or  13  -3  per  cent;  and  a rateable  value  of  £4,745,176 
or  44  -2  per  cent. 

The  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  mid-1957  population  for  the  whole  County 
was  £14  lOr.  \d.  at  1st  April,  1958,  and  the  product  of  \d.  rate  for  the  year  1958-59 
is  estimated  at  £44,332.  For  the  part  of  the  County  within  the  Commission’s  area, 
comparable  figures  are  £16  13s.  Ad.  and  £19,436,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  County 
£13  3s.  Od.  and  £24,896. 

The  loss  of  that  part  of  the  County  within  the  Commission’s  area  would,  as  has 
been  shown  leave  a smaller  County  with  a substantially  reduced  rateable  value  per 
head.  Had  this  change  been  introduced  from  the  1st  April,  1958,  this  County  would 
undoubtedly  have  qualified  for  Exchequer  equalisation  grant.  A calculation  of  such 
Exchequer  equalization  grant,  based  on  the  1958-59  figures,  gives  a sum  of  about 
£600,000. 

Thus  one  major  result  of  reducing  the  area  of  Hertfordshire  by  removing  those 
districts  within  the  Commission’s  area  would  be  to  increase  substantially  the  amount 
paid  in  Exchequer  assistance  to  local  authorities. 


(b ) The  County  Council  consider  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  divide  the 
Metropolitan  Green  Belt  as  the  boundary  of  the  Royal  Commission  area  divides  it 
into  two  concentric  circles,  since  such  a division  must  add  to  the  number  of  local 
planning  authorities  who  need  to  be  concerned  with  Green  Belt  administration.  They 
submit  that  the  Green  Belt  is  likely  to  be  best  protected  by  those  local  planning  autho- 
rities which  have — 

(i)  the  least  demand  for  housing; 

(ii)  the  greatest  experience  of  development  control  in  agricultural  areas,  since 
most  of  the  Green  Belt  will  remain  in  agriculture. 

On  both  points  the  advantage  lies  with  the  outer  ring  county  authorities,  and  the 
County  Council  consider  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Green  Belt  should  be  placed 
within  the  administration  of  these  counties.  This  is  especially  true  in  Hertfordshire, 
which  has  a strong  green  belt  policy,  as  is  shown  by  the  policy  report  recently  adopted 
by  the  County  Council  and  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government. 


4.  Statement  of  County  Council’s  views  on  local  government 
structure  of  particular  parts  of  Commission’s  area  and  their 
relationship  to  the  County  as  a whole 

(a)  Cheshunt  Urban  District  and  Northaw  Parish. 
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(i ) The  County  Council  are  not  aware  of  any  desire  expressed  by  authorities 
or  inhabitants  for  the  inclusion  of  these  areas  in  the  local  government 
structure  of  Middlesex  or  Greater  London. 


(ii)  These  areas  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  Commission’s  area  only 
because  they  happen  to  be  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 


(Hi)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  local  government  of  these  areas 
would  be  better  administered  from  London  than  from  Hertford. 


(iv )  Cheshunt  is  closely  associated  with  the  Lee  Valley  glasshouse  industry, 
which  is  mostly  situate  in  Cheshunt  and  the  areas  to  the  north  and  east  of  it. 


(v)  Northaw,  besides  being  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  comprises  an 
important  part  of  the  Broxbourne  Woods  special  scenic  area  and  as  such 
should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  County  Council. 


(vi )  Any  necessary  reorganization  of  County  Districts  would  need  to  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  areas  outside  the  Commission’s  area  and  could  best 
be  dealt  with  in  a County  Review  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  BUI. 


(b)  Barnet  and  East  Barnet  Urban  Districts  and  Elstree  Rural  District. 

(i)  The  County  Council  are  not  aware  of  any  desire  expressed  by  authorities 
or  inhabitants  for  the  inclusion  of  these  areas  in  the  local  government 
structure  of  Middlesex  or  Greater  London. 


(ii)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  local  government  of  these  areas 
would  be  better  administered  from  Loudon  than  from  Hertford. 


(Hi)  Any  necessary  reorganization  of  County  Districts  would  need  to  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  areas  outside  the  Commission’s  area  and  could  best 
be  dealt  with  in  a County  Review  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  BUI. 


(c)  The  remainder  of  the  Commission’s  area  which  is  here  considered  together, 
because  with  the  parishes  of  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt  it  is  whoUy  comprised  within 
a proposal  of  the  Watford  Borough  CouncU  for  a Watford  County  Borough. 


(i)  The  following  tables  show  the  populations,  acreages,  and  rateable  values 
of  this  area  in  relation  to  the  whole  County. 
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Rateable  value 

Population, 
June,  1957 

Acreage 

Irt  April, 
1958 

Percentage 
of  County 
total 

Watford  Municipal  Borough 

73,050 

5,296 

£ 

1,403,708 

13-1 

Chorieywood  Urban  District  . . 

6,110 

2,055 

113,181 

11 

Rickmansworth  Urban  District 

27,250 

7,639 

528,075 

4-9 

Bushey  Urban  District  . . 

18,320 

3,866 

290,860 

2-7 

Watford  Rural  District  . . 

54,230 

18,179 

718,448 

6-7 

Total  

Percentage  of  County  total 

178,960 

24-2 

37,035 

9-2 

3,054,272 

28-5 

28-5 

County  total  

739,800 

404,524 

10,730,146 

100  0 

The  following  figures  apply  to  Watford  Rural  District  Parishes  outside 
the  Commission’s  area,  i.e.  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt,  but  included 
above: 


Population, 

Rateable  value 

June,  1957 

Acreage 

1st  April,  1958 

Actual 

19,530 

10,147 

£225,779 

Percentage  of  County  total 

2-7 

2-6 

2-1 

The  following  figures  apply  to  the  part  of  the  proposed  County  Borough 
within  the  Commission’s  area: 


Population, 

Rateable  value 

June,  1957 

Acreage 

1st  April,  1958 

Actual 

159,430 

26,888 

£2,826,641 

Percentage  of  County  total 

21-5 

6-6 

26-3 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  area  of  the  proposed  Watford  County 
Borou^  is  37,035  acres;  of  this  area  approximately  23,000  acres,  or  62  pr 
cent,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  At  June,  1957,  the  total  population 
of  178,960  in  the  area  gave  an  overall  density  of  4 ‘8  persons  per  acr^; 
the  estimated  population  of  the  area  for  1973  is  189,130,  which  would  give 
a density  of  5 T persons  per  acre. 

(ii)  The  Watford  County  Borough  as  proposed  would  have  the  second  lowest 
density  of  population  in  the  country,  with  4*8  persons  per  acre,  and  only 
Southport  County  Borough,  with  4 -5  persons  per  acre,  would  be  lower. 
Also  the  proposed  County  Borough  would  be  the  fourth  biggest  in  area  in 
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the  country,  with  37,035  acres,  being  exceeded  only  by  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield,  whilst  its  population  of  about  180,000  compares  with  1,103,000 
for  Birmingham,  510,000  for  Leeds,  and  499,000  for  Sheffield.  The  pro- 
posed County  Borough  would  be  bigger  in  area  than  both  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  The  County  Council  submit  that  it  is  most  undesirable  that 
so  much  rural  area  should  be  included  in  a County  Borough,  especially 
when  it  is  also  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  The  dispersal  of 
development  within  the  County  Borough  would  probably  necessitate  the 
provision  of  branch  offices  for  many  of  the  Borough  Council’s  services. 

(Hi)  The  need  for  a sufficiency  of  population  and  rateable  value  to  support 
efficient  services  and  economic  administration  as  outlined  in  paragraph 
3 (a)  above  applies  also  in  considering  the  effect  on  the  County  Council 
of  this  proposal. 

(iv)  The  proposed  County  Borough  would  include  communities  which  have 
their  own  distinct  characteristics  and  identities  as  indicated  in  paragraph  1 
above,  and  which  as  far  as  possible  the  County  Development  Plan  has 
sought  to  preserve  by  local  green  belts. 

(v ) According  to  the  County  Council’s  present  information,  of  the  other  local 
authorities  concerned  only  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  and  the 
Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  have  expressed  a desire  for  their  areas  to 
be  included  in  the  proposed  Watford  County  Borough,  and  otherwise 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the 
areas  concerned  are  in  favour  of  their  inclusion. 

(vi)  The  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  mid-1957  population  for  the  whole 
County  was  £14  10s.  Id.  at  1st  April,  1958,  and  the  product  of  Id.  rate 
for  the  year  1958-59  is  estimated  at  £44,332.  For  the  area  of  the  proposed 
County  Borough  the  comparable  figures  are  £17  Is.  4d.  and  £12,561,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  County  £13  13r.  9d.  and  £31,771. 

The  loss  of  that  part  of  the  County  within  the  proposed  County  Borough 
area  would,  as  has  been  shown,  leave  a smaller  County  with  a substantially 
reduced  rateable  value  per  head.  Had  this  change  been  introduced  from 
the  1st  April,  1958,  this  County  would  undoubtedly  have  qualified  for 
Exchequer  equalization  grant.  A calculation  of  such  Exchequer  equali- 
zation grant,  based  on  the  1958-59  figures,  gives  a sum  of  about  £400,000. 

Thus  one  major  result  of  reducing  the  area  of  Hertfordshire  by  re- 
moving those  districts  within  the  proposed  County  Borough  area  would 
be  to  increase  substantially  the  amount  paid  in  Exchequer  assistance  to 
local  authorities. 

5.  The  general  view  of  the  County  Council  is  that  none  of  the  Commission’s 
area?should  be  divorced  from  the  Administrative  Coimty^  and  that  any  necessary  re- 
organization of  County  Districts  would  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council 
under  the  provisions  for  County  Reviews  in  the  Local  Government  Bill.  The  Couny 
Council’s  aim  would  be  to  achieve  in  the  whole  of  the  CounW  a.  reduction  of  the 
number  of  County  Districts,  with  a consequent  increase  of  financial  resources  for  those 
remaining. 

6 A description  of  present  arrangements  within  the  County  for  carrymg  out 
the  functions  specified  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  his  letter  of  the 
17th  February  is  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Outline. 
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7.  The  County  Council  wish  to  reserve  their  right; 

(a)  to  extend  and  amplify  their  evidence  and  to  comment  in  detail  on  any 
proposed  changes  which  the  Commission  may  at  any  time  have  under 
consideration; 

(b)  to  propose  such  changes  in  the  present  organization  of  the  areas  of  County 
District  Councils  within  the  Commission’s  area  as  appear  to  the  County 
Council  to  be  desirable  after  consultation  with  the  County  District  Councils 
and  other  appropriate  bodies  and  individuals.  Any  specific  proposals  will 
be  submitted  at  a later  stage. 


8.  Defects 

At  this  stage  the  County  Council  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  defects 
which  have  been  encountered; 


(a)  Accommodation  for  Homeless  Families 

(t)  The  provision  of  accommodation  for  homeless  families,  notably  those 
evicted  or  liable  to  eviction  on  court  orders,  has  from  time  to  time  caused 
difficulty. 

(a ) The  difficulty  arises  from  the  division  of  responsibility  between  County 
Councils  as  welfare  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  County  District  Councils 
as  housing  authorities  on  the  other.  There  is  no  clear  statutory  duty  on 
the  part  of  any  public  authority  to  provide  immediate  accommodation  for 
a family  evicted  from  their  home  in  circumstances  which  could  reasonably 
have  been  foreseen.  The  County  Council,  however,  exercise  their  dis- 
cretionary power  to  provide  such  accommodation  under  Section  21  (1)  (b) 
of  the  National  Assistance  Act.  1948,  but  not  being  a housing  authority 
they  are  not  in  a position  themselves  to  provide  the  permanent  housing 
which  such  families  require.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  housing 
obligations  of  County  District  Councils  are  of  a general  character  and  they 
are  not  under  a direct  obligation  to  satisfy  the  immediate  needs  of  an  indi- 
vidual family  in  urgent  need  of  accommodation.  At  present  housing 
authorities  do  not  ordinarily  have  at  their  disposal  a reserve  of  vacant 
accommodation  which  can  be  made  immediately  available  for  emergency 
need. 

(in ) The  County  Council’s  view  is  that  the  duty  of  providing  permanent  housing 
and  temporary  accommodation  for  families  evicted  from  their  homes 
should  not  be  divided  between  two  authorities  but  should  be  placed  on  the 
housing  authority  alone. 


(b)  Street  Lighting 

The  variety  of  systems  of  street  lighting  as  between  adjoining  authorities  has  been 
criticized.  Co-ordination  is  desirable  to  secure  greater  uiiiformity,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  proposing  to  set  up  a Consultative  Committee  to 
consider  the  lighting  of  main  traffic  routes  in  the  Commission’s  area. 
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(c)  Street  Cleansing. 

(i)  The  responsibility  for  street  cleansing  is  shared  between  highway  authorities 
and  County  District  Councils  as  Public  Health  authoriti^. 

(ii ) In  respect  of  such  work  on  Trunk  and  County  Roads  in  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts,  a nationally  accepted  formula  is  applied  whereby  50  per  cent 
or  more,  according  to  mileage,  is  contributed  by  the  Public  Health  authority 
towards  the  expenditure  of  the  highway  authority.  This  formula  has  not 
been  applied  to  the  street  cleansing  of  such  roads  in  Rural  Districts,  nor 
have  the  Rural  District  Councils  been  requested  to  contribute  in  respect 
of  unclassified  roads. 


Thus,  the  cost  of  street  cleansing  is  borne — 


in  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 


for  Trunk  Roads 
for  Classified  Roads 
for  Unclassified  County  Roads 
for  District  Roads  . . 


by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  County 
District  Councils. 

by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  County 
Council,  and  County  District  Councils, 
by  the  County  Council  and  County 
District  Councils, 
by  County  District  Councils. 


and  in  Rural  Districts 

for  Trunk  Roads  . . . . by  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 

for  Classified  Roads  . . . . by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 

County  Council, 

for  Unclassified  County  Roads  by  the  County  Council. 


In  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  street  cleansing  has  been  delegated 
to  all  the  local  authorities  prepared  to  undertake  such  work  in  their  areas, 
and  having  adequate  facilities,  but  no  delegation  has  been  applied  to  Rural 
Districts.  The  resultant  position  both  as  to  the  actual  work  of  street 
cleansing  and  as  to  the  incidence  of  its  cost  is  therefore  very  varied. 


(Hi)  The  County  Council  consider  that  the  administration  of  street  cleansing 
would  be  much  simplified  if  for  aU  public  roads  the  County  District  Councils 
were  made  solely  and  directly  responsible,  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
making  grants  direct  to  those  Councils  in  the  case  of  work  on  Trunk  and 


Classified  Roads. 


NEVILLE  MOON, 


Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 


County  Hall, 

Hertford. 

APPENDIX 

I.  AMBULANCE  SERVICE 


A.  Fimctions 

(i)  The  Ambulance  Service  is  provided  under  Section  27  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946. 
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(ii)  Committee  and  Sub-Committee. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Council  in  connection  with  the  Ambulance 
Service  are  delegated  to  the  Health  Committee  (see  Section  IV  of  this  Appendix) 
and  are  delegated  by  that  Committee  to  the  Ambulance  Sub-Committee,  whose 
membership  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  namely,  fourteen 
members  of  and  appomted  by  the  County  Council,  and  seven  members  of  County 
District  Councils  nominated  by  the  Hertfordshire  Borough  and  District  Councils 
Association,  with  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  as  ex 
officio  members. 


(iii)  Agency  Arrangements. 

The  County  Council  through  the  Ambulance  Sub-Committee  employ  on  an 
agency  basis  the  Hospital  Car  Service  for  the  conveyance  of  sitting  case  patients 
only  The  Hospital  Car  Service  is  controUed  by  the  Women’s  Voluntary  Service, 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  and  they 
appoint  Transport  Ofdcers  in  various  parts  of  the  County  to  organize  the  services. 
The  salaries  of  these  officers  are  paid  by  the  Health  Committee  and  drivers  receive 
mileage  payments  in  accordance  with  a scale  recommended  by  the  County  Councils 
Association. 


B.  StaflBng 

(i)  The  headquarters  administration  is  integrated  with  the  Fire  Brigade  and 
the  Fire  Brigade  headquarters  and  brigade  workshop  staff  (39)  and  Divisional,  Assis- 
tant Divisional,  and  Station  Officers  (12)  are  common  to  both  services,  the  cost 
being  apportioned  between  the  Health  and  Fire  Brigade  Committees.  In  addition 
there  is  the  whole-time  Ambulance  Service  staff  as  follows; 

(1)  Headquarters. 

Senior  Ambulance  Staff  Officer  . . 1 

Radio  Mechanic  (Shift  Leader)  . . 1 


(2)  Divisional. 

East  Division.  West  Division. 


Assistant  Ambulance  Station  Officer 

1 

Assistant  Ambulance  Station  Officer 

1 

Radio  Operators  

2 

Radio  Operators  

2 

(3)  Local. 

East  Division. 

West  Division. 

Ambulance  Supervisors 

2 

Ambulance  Supervisors 

4 

Shift  Leaders 

17 

Shift  Leaders  

13 

Driver/Attendants 

76 

Driver/Attendants 

82 

Total  202. 


Of  the  local  whole-time  ambulance  staff,  seventy-one  are  employed  in  the  Com- 
mission’s area  and  twenty-nine  in  the  proposed  County  Borough  area. 

(ii)  The  two  divisional  offices  arc  at  Hertford  and  St.  Albans. 
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C.  Suoimary  of  Services 

(i)  Premises  and  Equipment. 

There  are  twenty  ambulance  stations  in  the  County,  six  of  them  are  in  the  Com- 
mission’s area  at  Barnet,  East  Barnet,  Boreham  Wood,  Cheshunt,  Rickraansworth, 
and  Watford  (fifteen  ambulances  and  eleven  dual  purpose  ambulances).  The  last 
two  mentioned  stations  (seven  ambulances  and  six  dual  purpose  ambulances)  are 
also  in  the  proposed  County  Borough  area.  There  are  also  isolation  ambulances 
stationed  at  three  isolation  hospitals,  one  of  these  being  in  Watford. 

All  ambulances  and  dual  purpose  ambulances,  except  those  in  reserve  and  at 
isolation  hospitals,  are  equipped  with  two-way  wireless.  The  main  wireless  controls 
are  at  Hertford  and  St.  Albans,  working  through  main  stations  at  Weston  and  St. 
Albans  respectively.  Two  main  stations  are  technically  necessary  to  cover  the  County. 


(ii)  Patients  Carried  and  Mileage  for  1957-58. 


Patients  Mileage 


Commission’s  area — 

Directly  provided  service  from  stations  in  area 
Hospital  car  service— Watford  and  Barnet  areas 

Isolation  ambulance  (1)  

Proposed  County  Borough  area— 

Directly  provided  service  from  stations  in  area 
Hospital  car  service — ^Watford  area 

Isolation  ambulance  (1)  

Whole  County — 

Directly  provided  service 

Hospital  Car  Service 

Isolation  ambulances 


88,722  495,588 

3,691  77,470 

311  1,938 

45,790  223,697 

2,510  55,748 

311  1,938 

216,732  1,436,035 

20,255  340,581 

2,409  5,579 


Total. . 


239,396  1,782,195 


D.  Expenditure 

Estimates  for  1958-59. 


Net  Rate-borne 


Commission’s  Proposed  County 
area  Borough  area 

£ £ 

38,000  18,000 


Whole  County 
£ 

113,000 


The  estimated  cost  per  mile  is  4s.  2d.  for  ambulances  and  Is.  lid.  for  dual  purpose 
vehicles. 


n.  CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT 
A.  Functions 


(i)  The  main  functions  of  the  Children’s  Department  are  under  three  statutes 


Y 
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The  Adoption  Act,  1950 

Supervising  all  children  in  respect  of  whom  an  Adoption  Application  is  made,  for  a 
period  of  three  months  or  until  such  time  as  an  Adoption  Order  is  made. 

Acting  as  guardian  ad  litem  for  aU  County  Courts  in  Hertfordshire,  investigating 
all  aspects  of  the  adoption  placing,  and  presenting  to  the  Court  a report  on  the  pros- 
pective adopters,  the  child,  and  the  natural  parents. 

Placing  children  for  adoption. 


The  Children  Act,  1948 

By  receiving  them  into  care  where  necessary,  providing  for  orphans,  deserted  children, 
etc.,  in  the  area  under  the  age  of  17  years.  (Such  children  may  remain  in  the  care  of 
the  Children’s  Department  until  they  are  18  years  of  age  and  may  be  assisted  up  to 
the  age  of  21  years.) 

Supervising  children  placed  in  foster-homes  by  private  persons  under  the  Child 
Life  Protection  regulations. 


The  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933 

Seeing  that  investigations  are  made  wherever  a child  or  young  person  appears  to  be 
in  need  of  care  and  protection,  and  ensuring  that  such  children  and  young  persons 
are  brought  before  a Juvenile  Court  where  necessary. 

Ensuring  that  such  reports  as  the  court  may  require  are  provided  in  respect 
of  all  children  and  young  persons  brought  before  a court  for  whatever  cause. 

Ensuring  that  Approved  School  accommodation  is  available  for  children  and 
young  persons  in  the  area,  and,  where  there  is  a deficiency,  establishing  and  main- 
taining Approved  Schools. 

Providing  Place  of  Safety  and  Remand  Home  accommodation  for  children  and 
young  persons  who  are  being  brought  before  the  courts. 

Undertaking  the  care  of  any  child  or  young  person  in  respect  of  whom  a court 
makes  an  Order  naming  the  County  Council  as  Fit  Person. 

(it)  None  of  the  functions  referred  to  above  have  been  delegated  to  other 
local  authorities  within  the  County  but  foster  children  placed  in  the  County  by 
voluntary  bodies  and  out-county  local  authorities  are,  on  request,  supervised  by  the 
Children’s  Department  on  their  behalf.  In  the  same  way,  Hertfordshire  children 
fostered  outside  the  County  are,  on  request,  supervised  by  the  receiving  authority. 
This  is  done  on  a reciprocal  basis  and  no  financial  adjustments  are  made. 

(Hi)  The  Children’s  Committee  meets  four  times  each  year  and  consists  of: 

The  Chairman  and  ’Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  ( ex  officio) . 

10  other  members  of  the  County  Council. 

6 Chairmen  of  local  Children’s  Sub-Committees. 

1 representative  of  the  County  Probation  Committee. 
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The  Committee  appoint  the  following  Sub-Committees: 

(1)  General  Purposes  Sub-Committee. 

7 members  of  main  committee. 

(2)  Danesburj'  Approved  School  Sub-Committee. 

Membership  10—1  of  whom  must  be  a County  CounciUor  and 
1 other  a County  Councillor  or  a member  of  the  main  com- 
mittee. 

(3)  Six  local  Children’s  Sub-Committees. 

5 with  a maximum  membership  of  13. 

1 with  a maximum  membership  of  10. 

One  member  of  each  local  Sub-Committee  must  be  a County 
Councillor  and  1 other  a County  Councillor  or  a member  of  the 
main  committee. 


The  functions  delegated  to  the  local  Sub-Committees  are: 

To  supervise  the  arrangements  made  in  their  area  for  the  selection  and  inspection 
of  foster  homes  and  for  the  welfare  of  boarded-out  children. 

To  exercise  the  general  powers  of  maintenance,  managements,  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Children’s  Homes  and  Nurseries  referred  to  them  by  the  Children  s 
Committee. 


B.  Stafi&ng 

(i)  In  the  Headquarters  of  the  Children’s  Department  at  County  Hall  there 

are: 


5 administrative  officers. 

9 clerks  and  shorthand-typists. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  County  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  with 
total  establishment  equivalent  to; 


19i  Child  Care  OfBcers. 

12i  clerks  and  shorthand-typists. 


Of  these  the  equivalent  of  seven  and  a half  Child  Care  OfBcers  is  ei^loyed  in 
the  Commission’s  area  and  of  four  in  the  proposed  County  Borough  arra  The  senior 
ChUd  Care  Officer  in  charge  of  each  division  is  graded  A.P.T.  Grade  II  (plus  a special 
responsibility  allowance  of  £50  in  the  South-West  Herts.  Division). 


(ii ) There  are  seven  divisional  offices  in  the  County,  two  being  in  ffie  Com- 
mission’s area  at  Watford  and  at  Barnet.  Of  these  only  the  Watford  office  is  m 
the  proposed  County  Borough  area. 
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C.  Summary  of  Services  Provided 


(i)  To  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Children  s Department  the  following 

establishments  are  maintained: 

2 Residential  Nurseries. 

5 Children’s  Homes. 

1 Reception  Centre  and 
1 Approved  School. 


Of  these  the  reception  centre  at  Sparrows,  Bushey,  and  the  residential  nursery 
at  Rufford  House,  Watford,  are  both  in  the  Commission’s  area  and  the  proposed 
County  Borough  area. 


(ii)  The  following  are  details  of  children  in  the  care  of  the  County  Council 
at  the  20tli  February,  1958: 


Total  in  care  ••  , I'  . “ 

(including  313  originating  from  Commission  s area  and  210  from 
the  proposed  County  Borough  area.) 

Children  placed  in  Foster  Homes  in  the  County  and  elsewhere 

Children  accommodated  in  Children’s  Homes  and  Nurseries. 


Places 


ffl)  In  Commission’s  area 
and  County  Borough 
area — 

Sparrows  Reception 
Centre,  Bushey 
Rufford  House,  Wat- 
ford   

(b)  In  rest  of  County — 

Highfield,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead   

Field  House,  Harpenden 
Briar  Patch,  Letchworth 
66  Lemsford  Road,  St. 
Albans 

Lawrence  House,  St. 
Albans 

St.  Margaretsbury,  Stan- 
stead  Abbotts 


I 

From 

Com- 

mission's 

area 

From 
rest  of 
County 

From 

proposed 

County 

Borough 

From 
rest  of 
County 

Whole 

County 

35 

9 (a) 

12 

7 

U(a) 

21  (a) 

23 

11 

8 

10 

9 

19 

42 

20 

51 

15 

61 

92(b) 

46 

107  (b) 

153 

24 

36, 

81  (a) 

112  (b) 

63 

130 

(a)  (b) 

193 

(a)  (b)  19 

(a)  Includes  1 child  on  Remand  from  Barnet. 

(b ) Includes  3 out-county  children. 
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Places 

From 

Com- 

mission’s 

area 

From 
rest  of 
County 

From 

proposed 

County 

Borough 

Special  Schools 

Voluntary  Homes  and  Schools — 

19 

27 

12 

In  County 

— 

10 

— 

Out  County 

9 

22 

Resident  Employment 

2 

4 

1 

Services  

1 

Merchant  Navy 

— 

1 

Home  on  Trial 

10 

34 

6 

From  Whole 
rest  of  County 
County 


34 


46 


10 

24 

5 

2 

1 

38 


10 

31 

6 

3 

1 

44 


141 


141 


Less  1 child  on  remand  (a)  1 

Less  3 out-county  children  (b)  3 


955 

4 


951 


From  From 

Commission’s  Proposed  County  Whole 

Area  Borough  Area  County 

(Hi ) Children  in  approved  53  32  99 

Schools. 

D.  Expenditure 

Estimates  for  1958-59. 

Commission's  Proposed  County  Whole 

Area  Borough  Area  County 

£ £ £ 

Net  Rate-borne  expenditure  ..  50,700  34,200  121,300 

The  average  cost  per  head  per  week  for  a child  in  a Children’s  Home  anwunts 
to  £8  12y.  5d.  including  capital  charges,  and  the  cost  for  a child  in  a Foster  Home 
amounts  to  £3  5s.  Ad. 

m.  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
A.  Functions 


(i)  Functions  of  the  Faucatlon  Committee 

The  County  Council  have  set  up  an  Education  Committee  responsible  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  their  functions  with  respect  to  education  The  constitution  of  this 
Committee  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  made  by  the  County  Council  on  the  6th 
May  1948,  is  thirty  members  of  the  County  CouncU  and  twenty-two  representative 
members,  i.e.  two  representatives  of  the  St.  Albans  Diocesan  Education  Co^ittee, 
a Manager  or  Governor  of  a Roman  Catholic  School,  a representaUye  of  *6  Free 
Church  Federal  Council,  six  teacher  representatives,  two  representatives  of  the  St. 
Albans  City  CouncU,  three  of  the  Watford  Corporation,  and  seven  persons  of  ex- 
perience in  education.  In  detail  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Education 
Committee  are  as  follows: 
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m To  consider  and  report  to  the  Council  upon  the  reports  of  the  Divisional 
Executives  and  of  the  Sub-Committees  appointed  by  the  Committee,  and 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  education  in  the  County. 

(21  To  exercise  and  perform  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  with  regard 
to  education  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  bee-keeping. 


(3)  To  exercise  and  perform  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  under  the 

following  statutes; 

(a)  The  Education  Acts,  1944  to  1953. 

(b)  The  Cliildren  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1933  to  1952  (except  Parts  III 

and  IV  of  the  1933  Act). 

(c)  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  1935  to  1938. 

(d)  The  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948. 

(e)  The  Public  Libraries  Acts,  1892  to  1919. 

(f)  The  School  Crossing  Patrols  Act,  1953. 

In  broad  outline  this  means  that  the  Committee  have  an  overaU  statutory  duty 
to  provide  primary  and  secondary  schools,  full-time  and  part-time  education  for  those 
over  school  age  (further  education)  and  ancillary  services  (medical  inspechon,  meals, 
and  mUk  for  school  children).  They  are  also  responsible  for  the  public  hbra^ 
service  in  the  whole  of  Hertfordshire  except  in  Cheshunt  Hertfoid,  Letchworth 
St  Albans  and  Watford  which  have  independent  municipal  libraries.  The  Annual 
statutory  Meeting  of  the  Education  Committee  is  held  in  May  and  subsequently 
there  are  four  main  meetings  in  the  year. 


(ii)  Delegation  of  Functions  to  Sub-Committees 

The  Education  Committee  appoints  five  main  sub-committees  to  consider  matters 
affecting  different  sections  of  the  work— Primary  Secondary,  Further,  S^ial  Ser- 
vices Finance  and  General  Purposes;  there  is  also  an  Urgency  and  Staffing  Sub- 
Con^ttee  and  a number  of  other  sub-committees  which  cover  special  brmches  of 
work,  as  for  example  the  Library  Sub-Committee,  the  Governing  Bodies  of  Technicid 
Colleges,  the  Agricultural  Institute,  Training  CoUeges  and  the  St.  Albans  School 
of  Art,  and  the  Further  Education  Sub-Committees  for  North  and  East  Hertfordshire 
—two’ of  the  areas  that  have  no  Divisional  Executive. 


(Hi)  Divisional  Administration 
(a)  Areas  with  Divisional  Executives. 

There  are  five  Divisional  Executives  under  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Admini- 
stration and  their  reports  and  recommendations  are  considered  by  the  appropriate 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Committee.  Like  the  constitution  of  the  Education 
Committee  their  constitution  also  provides  that,  as  well  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  County  Council  and  the  County  Districts,  there  shall  be  teacher  representatives 
and  persons  (including  at  least  one  woman)  with  experience  in  education  or  acquamted 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  Division.  Very  broadly  their  function  is  to  provide 
for  the  day  to  day  running  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  further  education 
centres  maintained  by  the  County  Council  and  to  advise  the  Education  Committee 
on  the  educational  needs  of  their  areas.  The  five  Divisional  Executives  are  for 
South-West  Hertfordshire,  South  Hertfordshire,  Mid  Hertfordshire,  St.  Albans,  and 
Dacorum. 
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In  carrying  out  these  functions  the  Divisional  Executives  are  assisted  by  the 
Managers  of  the  Primary  Schools  and  the  Governors  of  the  Secondary  Schools  in 
their  area.  The  duties  of  these  bodies  are  set  out  in  the  Rules  of  Management  for 
Primary  Schools  and  the  Articles  of  Government  for  Secondary  Schools,  made  by 
the  local  education  authority.  Their  most  important  single  duty  is  to  help  the  Head 
Teachers  appoint  assistant  teachers  and  non-teaching  staffs  for  their  schools  and  to 
serve  as  members  of  joint  appointing  committees  for  the  appointment  of  Heads  of 
Schools.  But  their  general  function  is  to  have  sufBcient  knowledge  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  school  concerned,  the  ideas  which  inspire  its  staff  and  the  views  of 
the  Head  Teacher,  to  enable  them  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  school  as  an  institution 
and  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  it.  They  should  be  able  to  interpret  the 
ideas  of  the  school  to  the  wider  public  outside  and  to  make  the  school  staff  aware 
of  popular  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  involves  a great  deal  of  work,  far 
more  than  is  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  not  some  minor  repair  should  be  made 
to  the  premises,  and  it  is  work  which  can  only  really  be  undertaken  by  people  who 
know  the  needs  of  their  immediate  locality  and  something  of  the  personalities  in- 
volved. They  are,  of  course,  also  entitled  to  submit  to  the  Divisional  Executives 
recommendations  on  any  matters  affecting  the  school  which  are  outside  their  powers. 


(b)  Certain  Areas  Without  Divisional  Executives. 

In  addition  to  the  five  areas  already  listed  there  are  three  areas— North  Hert- 
fordshire East  Hertfordshire,  and  Harpenden— where  there  are  no  Divisional  Execu- 
tives but  where  the  Primary  School  Managers  and  the  Governors  of  Secondary 
Schools  carry  out  the  functions  of  a Divisional  Executive  and  make  their  recommenda- 
tions direct  to  the  Sub-Committees  concerned.  In  each  of  these  areas  there  is  also 
a Further  Education  Sub-Committee  responsible  for  the  general  oversi^t  of  Fu^er 
Education  in  the  area.  The  North  Hertfordshire  and  East  Hertfordshire  areas  have 
area  offices  with  an  Area  Officer  and  staff  but  the  Harpenden  area,  which  is  much 
smaller,  is  under  the  general  care  of  the  Divisional  Education  Officer  for  St.  Albans. 


(iv ) Other  Special  Arrangements 
(a)  Delegation  of  Responsibility  to  Teachers. 

In  a very  personal  service  such  as  education  a sensible  delegation  of  function 
is  not  in  itself  enough  to  ensure  that  the  organization  works  well  and  that  it  will 
have  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  County  CouncU  have  therefore  been  at  pa^, 
especially  over  the  last  ten  years,  to  establish  personal  relatio^  betvyeen  themrelvra 
and  their  administrative  and  teaching  staff,  the  parents  of  children  in  their  schooR 
and  the  general  public,  that  are  as  Kvely,  direct,  and  human  as  possible.  As  a part 
of  this  policy  they  have  sought  to  develop  and  encourage  the  profession£d_  status  of 
the  teacher  by  giving  the  greatest  possible  independence  to  the  Heads  of  indi^dual 
schools  in  the  County.  The  County  Council  rely  on  the  abihty  of  their  own  Hea* 
and  the  help  given  to  them  by  their  managers  and  governors.  In  pursuant  ot^ 
poUcy  each  school  has  its  own  general  aUowance  and  banking  account  into  which 
the  County  Treasurer  pays  the  general  allowance  m instahnents.  Heads  may  order 
supplies  from  whatever  source  they  wish  and  they  pay  for  them  by  drawmg  cheques 
on  the  account.  The  schools  general  aUowance  covers  stationery,  materials,  textbooks, 
hbrary  books,  repairs  to  furniture  and  equipment,  and  for  the  purchase  and  repHce- 
ment  of  smaUer  apparatus,  cleaning  materials,  school  visits,  postage,  etc.  In  • 

if  Heads  elect  to  employ  clerical  assistance  for  a lesser  or  greater  number  of  houm 
than  the  scale  laid  down  by  the  County  CouncU  their  allowances  are  correspondmgly 
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increased  or  reduced.  They  may  spend  the  money  on  items  covered  by  the  allowance 
in  any  proportion  they  think  fit  and  if  there  is  an  unspent  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  it  may  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  year.  In  this  way  the  Heads  in 
co-operation  with  their  managers  or  governors  have  a very  real  responsibility  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  own  schools  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  system, 
by  stimulating  initiative,  provides  an  environment  in  which  good  schools  can  flourish. 

So  far  as  general  questions  of  education  policy  arise  in  the  area,  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  the  County  Education  Officer  consult  each  other  and  at  this  point 
the  work  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  who  inspect,  assess,  and  report  to  the  Managers 
and  Governors  of  Schools  and  through  them  to  the  Education  Committee,  plays  an 
important  part.  It  follows  from  this  decentralization  to  Head  Teachers  and  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  system  of  County  Inspectorate  in  Hertfordshire,  that  the 
Assistant  Education  Officers  must  be  capable  of  advising  and  guiding  the  Heads  of 
educational  establishments  in  their  own  field  and  the  Divisional  Education  Officers 
of  recommending  and  providing  for  the  general  educational  development  for  their 
areas.  In  order  to  ensure  that  all  these  Officers  are  in  close  touch  with  one  another 
and  with  the  policy  of  the  Education  Committee,  regular  monthly  meetings  are  held 
between  the  County  Education  Officer  and  his  Assistant  Education  Officers  and  Senior 
Administrative  Assistants  and  the  Divisional  Education  Officers.  In  this  way  a 
real  feeling  of  unity  has  been  built  up  in  the  County  as  well  as  a feeling  of  nearness 
and  immediacy  so  that  schools  can  obtain  a quick  decision  when  urgent  problems 
arise. 


(b)  Technical  Education. 

There  are  three  major  Technical  Colleges  in  Hertfordshire  situated  in  Watford, 
Hatfield,  and  Letchworth,  each  of  which  undertakes  work  of  advanced  level  to  degree 
and  post-graduate  standard.  Each  of  these  Colleges  has  a Board  of  Governors, 
which  is  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Committee  with  considerable  delegated 
powers.  About  a quarter  of  the  members  are  members  of  the  County  Council  or 
of  the  Education  Committee  whilst  three-quarters  are  people  interested  in  education 
and,  in  particular,  representatives  of  industry,  commerce,  and  the  universities  in  the 
area.  Each  Technical  College  has  its  own  feeder  Colleges  of  Further  Education. 
Thus  the  Colleges  of  Further  Education  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  and  Hemet 
Hempstead  feed  Watford  Technical  College  just  as  Barnet,  Welwyn  Garden  City, 
and  to  some  extent  St.  Albans  Colleges  of  Further  Education  feed  Hatfield  Technical 
College.  This  means  that  in  terms  of  curriculum  and  admission  of  students,  these 
institutions  are  closely  geared  to  one  another  and  the  pattern  in  the  County  is  designed 
to  secure  strength  and  diversity  in  each  area  and  to  stimulate  growth  by  comparison 
and  contrast. 

The  provision  of  agricultural  education  is  centred  in  an  Agricultural  Institute 
at  St.  Albans.  The  Governors  of  this  Institute  are  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Education 
Committee  and  the  Governing  Body  is  fuUy  representative  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  interests  in  the  County. 


(c)  Secondary  Education. 

As  a result  of  the  County  Council’s  educational  development  plan  two  secondary 
techmcal  schools  already  exist  at  Hatfield  and  Watford  and  three  more  are  planned 
at  Hemel  Hempstead,  St.  Albans,  and  Stevenage.  Each  of  these  in  common  with 
the  grammar  schools  serves  a considerably  wider  area  than  that  of  the  town  in  which 
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they  are  situated.  Hadham  Hall  Secondary  School,  which  has  developed  a special 
emphasis  on  activities  connected  with  the  countryside  and  which  has  a small  boarding 
house  for  boys,  is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  selected  children  from  all  over  the  County. 


(d)  Common  Administrative  and  Educational  Services. 

(1)  The  County  Library  Service  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  library  work  in 
Further  Education  Institutions  and  in  schools  that  at  some  points  the  two  services 
become  one.  Thus  the  libraries  in  the  Technical  Colleges  and  the  Colleges  of  Further 
Education  are  fully  integrated  with  the  County  Library  Service  to  form  a Technii^ 
Library  and  information  service  for  students  and  for  industrial  and  commercial 
firms  throughout  the  County.  The  libraries  in  all  County  schools  are  supplemented 
by  collections  of  books  held  on  long-term  loan  from  the  County  Library  Service 
and  at  the  moment  nearly  143,000  County  Library  books  are  held  in  schools. 

(2)  The  Grounds  Maintenance  Service  in  Hertfordshire  runs  most  efficiently. 

(3)  The  County  Purchasing  Department  and  the  Stationery  Department  offer 
their  goods  in  open  competition  with  private  suppliers,  and  schools  in  using  their 
General  Allowance  may  choose  to  purchase  from  any  private  supplier  or  from  the 
County  Purchasing  or  Stationery  Departments.  The  effect  of  these  systems  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  low  cost  of  the  service  to  the  schools. 

(4)  The  Hertfordshire  Educational  Foundation  is  almost  the  only  scheme  of  its 
kind  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  conversion  of  existing  trusts 
and  endowments  to  an  Educational  Foundation  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  residents 
in  the  County  who  cannot  be  assisted  under  the  normal  statutory  powers  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority.  This  Foundation  is  administered  very  closely  in  relation 
with  the  Local  Education  Authority.  Besides  the  distribution  of  various  srnall  sums 
of  money  to  individuals  who  are  in  need,  one  example  of  its  larger  activities  is  the 
provision  of  a school  sailing  camp  at  Barton  Broad. 

(5)  There  are  two  schools  of  music  administered  by  the  Education  Authority 
in  Hertfordshire— one  centred  at  Watford  and  the  other  in  Hitchin.  It  is  intended 
to  develop  these  schools  so  that  they  serve  the  whole  County  and  provide  a corps 
of  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  instrumental  and  choral  music  for  childreu  and  adults. 

(6)  There  is  a Schools  Camp  at  Cuffley  which  serves  all  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  County. 

(7)  County-wide  schemes  for  physical  education,  art,  and  craft  are  now  well 
established  and  supported  by  strong  county  Teachers’  Associations  in  each  of  these 
activities. 


B.  Stalfing  Structure 

(i)  At  Headquarters  the  County  Education  Officer  is  assisted  by  the  Deputy 
and  five  Assistant  Education  Officers  responsible  particularly  for  Ptta^,  Secondary 
Further,  Teachers  and  Special  Schools,  and  school  meals,  the  acquisition  of  sites  and 
the  County’s  Agricultural  Institute  and  by  the  County  Librarim.  These  officers  ate 
assisted  by  a specialist  and  clerical  staff.  So  far  as  the  teaching  of  specif  subjects 
is  concerned  the  County  Education  Officer  is  also  advised  by  a team  of  Organizers 
in  Physical  Education,  Housecraft,  Heavy  and  Light  Craft.  Music,  and  Rural  Studies. 
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The  cost  of  administrative  expenditure  expressed  in  terms  of  cost  per  thousand  of 
population  was  £287  in  1956-57,  which  is  tlie  fourth  lowest  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  five  Divisional  Offices  and  the  two  Area  Offices  in  North  and  East  Hert- 
fordshire there  is  a Divisional  Education  Officer  or  Area  Officer  who  must  be  a 
graduate  with  good  teaching  experience  assisted  by  an  appropriate  office  and  clerical 
staff.  In  each  Division  or  Area  there  is  also  a branch  of  the  Youth  Employment 
Service. 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  staff  of  the  Education  Department: 
Education  Department — Establishment 
Number  in  Posts  Anticipated  at  March,  1959 


Commission's 

Area 


Whole 

Part 

Time 

Time 

Nursery — ^Teachers 

11 

— 

Assistants  . . 

23 

— 

Others 

— 

18 

Primary — ^Teachers 

896 

36 

Clerical 

— 

100 

Others 

81 

230 

Secondary — Teachers  . . 

1,031 

56 

Clerical  . . 

29 

14 

Others 

109 

236 

Special — ^Teachers 

10 

— 

Others 

1 

4 

Technical  Colleges — 

Teachers 

63 

300 

Others 

62 

26 

Colleges  of  Further  Edu- 
cation— 

Teachers  . . 

55 

450 

Others 

27 

20 

Evening  Institutes 



68 

Other  forms  of  Further 
Education,  Rural  Do- 

mestic  Economy,  etc. 

— 

— 

Traming  of  Teachera — 

Teachers  . . 

11 

3 

Others 

26 

9 

Teachers’  Courses 

4 

— 

2,439 

1,570 

School  Meals — 

Local  Organizers 

1 

— 

Supervisors 

60 



Clerical  . . \ 

Domestic,  etc.  j 

362 

526 

Watford  School  of  Music 

3 

36 

Swimming  Instruction 

2 

6 

County  Camp  . . 

9 

2 

Miscellaneous  . . 

1 

2 

Home  Tuition  . . 



7 

Estate  Gardens 



Vocational  Guidance 
and  Youth  Employ- 

ment  Offices 

11 

1 

Agricultural  Education 

— 

School  Crossing  Patrols 



42 

Divisional  Groundsmen 

18 

‘^rried  forward 

2,906 

2,192 

Proposed  County  Total  for 

Borough  Area  County 


Whole 

Part 

Whole 

Part 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

4 

— 

38 



7 

— 

88 

2 

— 

4 

— 

55 

539 

16 

2,456 

130 

— 

59 

— 

260 

51 

144 

203 

684 

601 

38 

2,372 

179 

19 

3 

64 

61 

57 

143 

283 

637 

10 

— 

45 

6 

1 

4 

70 

45 

63 

300 

209 

600 

62 

26 

143 

68 

27 

300 

150 

850 

12 

11 

55 

55 

— 

— 

— 

153 

_ 

— 

3 

4 

11 

3 

28 

14 

26 

9 

59 

40 

2 

— 

8 

— 

1,492 

1,060 

6,274 

3,843 

1 



4 

1 

32 

— 

148 

— 

210 

302 

955 

1,669 

3 

36 

3 

36 

2 

3 

2 

14 

— 

— 

9 

2 

1 

— 

3 

10 

— 

1 

3 

35 

— 

— 

6 

1 

6 

1 

39 

7 

— 

— 

21 

— 

— 

45 

— 

109 

10 

— 

56 

— 

1,757 

1,448 

7,523 

5,727 
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Commission's 

Area 


Brought  forward 

Whole 

Time 

2,906 

Part 

Time 

2,192 

County  Workshops  . . 

— 

— 

Divisional  and  Area 
Offices 

17 

— 

School  Attendance 
Officers 

5 

_ 

Central  Education  De- 
partment 



— 

Central  Purchasing 

— 

— 

Total  . . 

2,928 

2,192 

Proposed  County  Total  for 


Borough  Area 

County 

Whole 

Part 

Whole 

Part 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

1,757 

1,448 

5,727 

— 

— 

10 

— 

10 

— 

35 

3 

4 

11 

— 

66 



— 

— 

24 

2 



- — 

— 

— 

1,771 

1,448 

7,669 

5,732 

^otes. (1)  Others — Includes,  if  appropriate,  caretakers,  cleaners,  groundsmen,  and 

unless  separately  specified  clerical  staff,  boarding  and  domestic  staff,  laboratory  and  library 
staff. 


(2)  This  table  does  not  include  the  staff  of  the  County  Librarian  engaged  on  the  schools 
library  service,  but  there  are  eight  persons  occupied  full-time  on  this  side  of  the  service  and 
a proportion  of  the  remainder  of  the  headquarters  staff. 


(ii)  Two  of  the  Divisional  Education  Offices  listed  above,  those  for  South- 
West  Herts,  and  South  Herts.,  are  in  the  Commission’s  area  in  Watford  and  Bamet 
respectively.  Of  these  two,  only  the  Watford  Office  is  in  the  area  of  the  proposed 
County  Borough. 


C.  Summary  of  Services 


(i)  Premises  (existing  or  to  be  provided). 

Financial  Year,  1958-59 


Nursery  Schools 
Primary  Schools 
Secondary — 

Grammar  and  Technical 

Bilateral 

Modem 

Special  Schools — 

Residential — 

E.S.N 

Maladjusted 

Partially  Deaf  

Day — 

E.S.N 

Further  Education — 

Technical  Colleges  and  School  of  Art 
Further  Education  Colleges  . . 

Training  Colleges 

Schools  of  Music  

County  Camp 

Divisional  Offices 
Agricultural  Institute 
Youth  Employment  Bureaux 


In 

In 

In 

Commission's 

proposed 

Whole 

Area 

County 

Borough 

County 

6 

2 

19 

103 

60 

345 

10 

5 

26 

1 

30 

16 

SI 





2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

7 



— 

1 

6 

3 

22 
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(ii)  Number  of  Pupils  (in  schools  maintained  by  the  County  Council). 
Estimates  for  Financial  Year,  1958-59 


Average. 

In 

Commission’s  In  proposed  In  Whole  County 

area  County  Borough 


Nursery  

273 

83 

1,028 

Primary  

28,240 

16,859 

74,540 

Secondary — 

Grammar  and  Technical 

6,251 

3,364 

14,099 

Modem 

13,094 

7,883 

31,482 

In  Special  Schools — 
Maintained  by  the  County 
Council 

187 

125 

533 

Maintained  by  other 
L.E.A.S 

38 

13 

(Inc.  100  from 
other  L.E.A.S) 

60 

Maintained  by  other 
Bodies 

92 

33 

271 

Further  Education — 

(a)  Student  Numbers 

15,044 

10,981 

36,169 

(b)  Student  Hours 

1,238,489 

980,536 

3,220,409 

Training  Colleges  . . 

Awards — Current  at  count 
made  early  1958 — 
University 

325 

321 

but  these  are  from  a wide 
area.  Cost  of  Training  Col- 
leges is  spread  by  Ministry 
pro  rata  number  of  children. 

166  786 

Further  Education 
Awards 

101 

48 

277 

D.  Expenditure 

Estimates,  1958-59 

Commission's 

area 

Proposed 

County  Borough  Whole  County 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gross  Expenditure  less  Income 
other  than  Grant  . . 

4,296,960 

2,571,126 

11,111,513 

Government  Grant  . . 

2,624,089 

1,555,969 

6,874,325 

Net  Rate-borne  expenditure  . . 

£1,672,871 

£1,015,157 

£4,237,188 

IV.  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 
A.  Functions 

(i)  The  Health  Committee  has  as  its  main  function  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts,  1946-1952.  It  is  the  Health  Com- 
mittee required  by  Part  II  of  the  fourth  schedule  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946. 
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The  Health  Committee  also  exercises  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Council 
under  various  statutes,  the  chief  of  which  can  be  summarized  as: 

(1)  The  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913-1938. 

(2)  The  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  1890-1930. 

(3)  Nursery  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948. 

(4)  The  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

(5)  Certain  duties  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

(6)  The  Midwives  Act,  1951. 


Agency  Arrangements. 

In  Watford  Borou^  and  Oxhey  Estate  the  midwifery  service  is  delegated  to 
the  West  Herts.  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee  who  act  as  agents  of  the 
County  Council. 

There  are  other  agency  arrangements  which  apply  throughout  the  County. 
The  chief  of  these  are: 

(1)  Care  of  the  Unmarried  Mother  and  her  child.  There  is  close  liaison  betw^n 
the  County  Almoner  and  the  Diocesan  Moral  Welfare  Workers  in  providing 
adequate  care  to  Unmarried  Mothers  and  their  children. 

(2)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care.  The  County  Council  cares  for 
the  tuberculous  through  joint  arrangements  with  the  Regional  Hospital 
Boards,  sharing  Chest  Clinic  premises,  paying  a portion  of  Chest  Physicians’ 
salaries,  and  providing  ancillary  staffs  at  these  Chest  Climes. 

(3)  The  Medical  Loan  Scheme  of  the  County  Council  is  run  on  an  agency  basis 
by  members  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  and  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society. 

(4)  Child  Guidance  Service.  There  are  joint  arrangements  for  providing  a 
Child  Guidance  Service  throughout  the  County.  These  arrangements  are 
made  with  the  North-West  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  provide  for  the 
joint  use  of  staff  and  premises. 


(Hi)  Committee. 

The  Health  Committee  is  constituted  as  follows; 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  (ex  officio). 
25  other  County  Council  members. 

14  members  nominated  by  the  Hertfordshire  Borough  and  District 
Councils  Association. 

4 members  nominated  by  the  Local  Medical  Committee. 

1 member  nominated  by  the  Local  Dental  Committee. 

2 members  nominated  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Nursing  Trust. 

There  are  no  Divisional  Sub-Committees  of  the  Health  Committee. 
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B.  StaflSng 

(i)  General  Description  of  Staffing  Structure  of  the  Department. 

Headquarters  County  Medical  Officer. 

Deputy  County  Medical  Officer. 
Principal  Dental  Officer. 

County  Nursing  Officer. 

47  Administrative,  technicai,  and  cierical 
staff. 

Divisional  staff 5 Divisional  Medical  Officers. 

5 Divisional  Nursing  Officers. 

20  Administrative  and  clerical  staff. 

Field  Workers  23  Assistant  County  Medical  Officers. 

15  Assistant  Dental  Officers. 

165  Domiciliary  Nurses. 

92  Health  Visitors. 

11  T.B.  Visitors. 

5 Mental  Health  Social  Workers. 

3 Almoners. 

4 Orthoptists. 

6 Speech  Therapists. 

16  Occupation  Centre  Staff. 

16  Home  Help  Organizers. 

325  Home  Helps. 

80  Day  Nursery  Staff. 

51  Miscellaneous  staff,  e.g.  Lay  Assistants 
and  Dental  Attendants. 

Manual  Workers  and  Domestics  . . 26 


(a)  Distribution  of  Divisional  and  Branch  Administrative  Offices. 

Although  the  County  is  divided  into  seven  Divisions,  there  are'only  five  Divisional 
Health  Offices,  at  Hitchin,  St.  Albans,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and 
Watford,  the  remaining  two  Divisions  being  administered  direct  from  the  central 
Health  Department  at  County  Hall.  The  only  Divisional  Offices  situated  in  the 
Commission’s  area  or  the  proposed  County  Borough  area  are  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Watford. 


C.  Summary  of  Services 


The  list  of  staff  above  indicates  the  main  services  provided. 


(i)  Premises. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  types  of  premises  where  Health 
Services  are  provided  throughout  the  County,  in  the  Greater  London  Commission 
area,  and  in  the  Watford  County  Borough  area. 
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Type  of  Premises 

In  Commission’s 
area 

In  proposed 
County  Borough 
area 

In  Whole  County 

Infant  Welfare  Centres  . . 

35 

25 

147 

Day  Nurseries 

4 

2 

9 

Approved  places  in  1957 
Average  daily  attend- 

240 

130 

470 

ance  in  1957 

123 

73 

238 

Occupation  Centres  . . 

2 

1 

6 

Children  in  attendance 

70 

43 

165 

(a)  Miscellaneous  Statistics  for  1957. 


Total  attendances  at  Infant  Welfare  Centres 

Total  number  of  dental  sessions  devoted  to  maternity  and 

child  welfare  patients  

Number  of  children  under  5 years  of  age,  expectant  mothers, 
and  tuberculous  households  visited  by  Health  Visitors 
Number  of  attendances  by  Health  Visitors  at  local  Health 
Authority  clinic  sessions 

Number  of  visits  paid  by  Home  Nurses  

Number  of  households  assisted  by  Home  Help 

Number  of  Domiciliary  Midwifery  cases  

Number  of  mental  defectives  in  the  County 


210,429 

287 

79,005 

10,265 

296,691 

4,216 

4,752 

855 


D.  Expenditure 

Estimates  for  1958-59 


Commission's 

area 

Proposed  County 
Borough  area 

Whole  County 

Net  Rate-borne: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Excluding  Ambulance  Service 

149,000 

89,000 

372,000 

Including  Ambulance  Service 

187,000 

107,000 

485,000 

Miscellaneous  costs 


Average  gross  cost  per  child  per  day  in  attendance  at  Day 

Nursery 

Average  gross  cost  per  domiciUary  confinement 
Average  gross  cost  per  child  per  annum  at  the  Occupation 

Centres  . . . . • • 

Average  gross  cost  per  hour  for  Home  Help  given 


£ s.  d. 

1 0 1 
18  1 0 

175  16  10 
5 2 
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V.  HIGHWAYS  DEPARTMENT 
A.  Functions 

(i)  The  Department  exercises  the  County  Council’s  functions  under  numerous 
statutes  relating  to  highways  and  bridges,  principally  the  maintenance,  construction, 
and  improvement  of  County  roads  and  bridges,  of  public  paths  in  rural  districts  and. 
as  agents  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  of  trunk  roads. 


(ii)  Claimed  and  Delegated  Functions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  County  roads  (not  bridges)  in  their  areas  has  been  claimed  by  or 
delegated  to  the  councils  of  most  of  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  the  Cormty, 
including  the  following  within  the  Commission’s  area: 

Watford  Borough  (Claimed — 26  mdles). 

Barnet  Urban  District  (Delegated — 13  miles). 

Cheshunt  Urban  District  (Claimed — 12  miles). 

East  Barnet  District  (Claimed — 7 miles). 

Rickmansworth  Urban  District  (Claimed — 29  miles). 


(iiY)  Committee  and  Sub-Committee. 

The  Department  operates  under  the  direction  of  the  Highways  Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  ( ex  officio)  and 
24  other  members  of  the  Council.  The  Committee  meet  four  times  per  year.  They 
appoint  a Sub-Committee  to  consider  all  matters  connected  with  the  Road  Safety 
Campaign. 


B.  Staffing 


(ij  Establishment. 


Administrative^ 

Professional,  Technical, 

Roadmen 

and  Clerical  Staff 

Headquarters 

90 

— 

Divisions  (4) 

40 

530 

Total  . . 

130 

530 

(//)  Divisional  Administration. 

The  County  is  divided  into  four  Highways  Divisions,  each  in  the  charge  of  a 
Divisional  Surveyor  with  an  Assistant  Divisional  Surveyor  and  eight  other  technical 
and  clerical  officers.  The  Commission’s  area  includes  a substantial  proportion  of  the 
Western  Division  and  minor  portions  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Divisions.  The  pro- 
posed County  Borough  area  is  approximately  half  the  area  of  the  Western  Division. 
(Staffing  of  the  whole  Western  Division:  A.P.T.  and  C. — 10;  Roadmen — 120.)  The 
Western  Divisional  Office  at  Watford  is  in  the  Commission’s  area  and  the  proposed 
Countv  Borouah  Area. 
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C.  Services 


(i)  Premises. 

16  Highways  Depots  are  maintained  by  the  County  Council.  Of  these  four  are 
in  the  Commission’s  area  and  also  in  the  proposed  County  Borough  Area,  at  the 
Watford  By-pass,  Bushey;  London  Road,  Bushey;  Radlett;  and  Rickmansworth. 
There  is  also  a depot  at  Hunton  Bridge,  not  within  the  Commission’s  area  but  within 
the  proposed  County  Borough  Area. 


(ii ) Mileages  of  Trunk  and  County  Roads  (including  Claimed  and  Delegated). 


Commission's  Proposed  County 

Class 

area 

Borough  area 

Whole  County 

Trunk  . . 

20 

13 

115 

Classified:  Cl.  I 

42 

26 

173 

„ Cl.  II 

36 

16 

167 

„ Cl.  m 

45 

51 

463 

Unclassified  . . 

77 

80 

663 

Total  . . 

220 

186 

1,581 

D.  Expenditure 

Estimates  for  Year,  1958-59. 

Commission’s 

Proposed  County 

area 

Borough  area  Whole  County 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Net  Rate-home 

93,000 

78,000 

520,000 

VI.  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  Functions 

(i)  The  main  functions  of  the  Planning  Department  are  exercised  under: 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  1947  to  1954. 

The  Town  Development  Act,  1952. 

The  New  Towns  Acts,  1946  and  1955. 

The  Building  Restrictions  (War-time  Contraventions)  Act,  1946. 

The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949  (except  Part  IV). 

The  County  Council  as  local  planning  authority  ate  responsible  under  Part  n of 
the  1947  Act  for  the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Minister  of  the  County  De- 
velopment Plan  for  the  whole  of  the  County  including  Town  Maps  for  the  principal 
urban  areas.  The  Plan  must  be  reviewed  at  least  once  in  each  five  years  after  the  first 
approval. 

Under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  the  County  Council  are  also  responsible  for  the 
control  of  development  under  the  Act  but  are  empowered  to  delegate  their  responsi- 
bility to  a large  degree  to  County  District  Councils. 

Z 
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(ii)  Delegation  to  Other  Aathoritles  and  Divisional  Organisation. 

The  County  Council  have  one  of  the  most  complete  forms  of  delegation  of 
planning  powers  in  the  country.  Powers  of  development  control  are  delegated  direct 
to  the  County  District  Councils  with  no  intermediate  Divisional  or  Area  Committees. 

Four  Divisional  Planning  Officers  are  provided  by  the  County  Council  with  offices 
in  Watford,  St.  Alban’s,  Letchworth,  and  Hertford.  These  Officers  are  responsible  for 
advising  the  County  District  Councils  on  all  planning  applications  received  and  all 
proposals  by  County  District  Councils  to  exercise  delegated  powers,  and  for  keeping 
the  Statutory  Registers  under  Section  14(5)  of  the  Act  of  1947. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  applications  dealt  with  Divisional  Planning  Officers  in 
making  their  recommendations  to  the  County  District  Councils  leave  them  free  to 
adopt,  modify,  or  reject  the  advice  tendered. 

Where  matters  of  County  planning  policy  are  involved  the  recommendation  may 
be  marked  “fundamental"  by  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  and  in  this  case  the 
County  District  Council  is  not  empowered  to  depart  from  this  recommendation 
without  either: 

(а)  converting  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  to  their  point  of  view  or, 

(б)  submitting  the  matter  to  a Consultative  Sub-Committee  consisting'of 
three  members  of  the  County  Planning  Committee  and  three  members  of  the 
County  District  Council.  In  1957,  over  the  whole  County,  only  27  Consultative 
Sub-Committee  meetings  were  called  although  nearly  7,000  applications  were 
dealt  with. 

In  the  event  of  a Consultative  Sub-Committee  being  unable  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  action  to  be  taken  in  any  case,  the  case  stands  referred  to  the  County  Planning 
Committee  for  a decision. 

In  1957  one  case  was  so  referred. 


(Hi)  Central  Office. 

The  Comity  Council  also  maintains  a central  Planning  Office  at  County  Hall 
which  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  Divisional  Offices,  advises  on  the  formulation  of 
County  Planning  policy,  and  deals  centrally  with  a number  of  matters  such  as  Green 
Belt  control;  industrial  location  and  development;  planning  standards;  balance  of 
population  in  regard  to  water  resources,  sewerage,  and  other  services;  new  towns; 
design  in  regard  to  landscaping,  advertisements,  and  elevational  control  of  buildings; 
tree  preservation;  and  matters  concerning  listed  buildings  of  architectural  or  historic 
interest.  The  central  office  also  deals  with  proposals  for  development  by  the  County 
Council  (150  per  annum)  and  major  development  by  other  statutory  authorities  such 
as  overhead  electricity  lines,  new  trunk  road  proposals,  etc.  Research,  survey,  the 
preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  and  its  quinquennial  review  are  functions 
mainly  dealt  with  at  the  central  office. 


(iv)  Committee  and  Sub-Committee. 

The  functions  of  the  Planning  Department  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Planning  Committee  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County 
i Council,  ex  officio,  and  20  other  members  of  the  County  Council.  The  Committee 
meets  four  times  a year. 
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The  County  Planning  Committee  appoint  a Development  Control  Sub-Committee 
and  delegate  to  them  power  to  deal  with  all  applications  and  matters  arising  under 
Part  ni  of  the  Act  of  1947  which  under  the  Delegation  Agreement  are  matters  for 
decision  by  the  County  Council  or  are  referred  to  the  County  Council  for  decision. 


B.  StaflSng 

(0  The  Central  Office  comprises  the  County  Planning  Officer,  Deputy  County 
Planning  Officer,  Assistant  County  Planning  Officer,  and  four  Planning  Officers  in 
charge  of  Sections  (Survey  and  Development  Plan,  Central  Areas  and  Research, 
Development  Control  and  Design).  There  is  also  a Clerical  Section  under  a Chief 
Clerk. 

(«)  The  Divisional  Offices  are  headed  by  Divisional  Planning  Officers  each  sup- 
ported by  an  Assistant  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  and  other  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  staff. 

The  Commission’s  area  includes  parts  of  the  West,  Central,  and  East  Planning 
Divisions.  The  proposed  County  Borough  area  includes  42  per  cent,  of  the  acreage 
and  69  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  West  Division. 


(z7i)  The  Staff  at  the  1st  April,  1958,  was 

as  foEows: 

Administrative 

Professional 

Technical 

and  Clerical 

Total 

Head  Office. . . . . . 22 

6 

11 

39 

Total  for  Divisional  Offices  20 

3 

13 

36 

75 

C.  Development  Control  and  Planning 


(i)  Development  Control 


Tlie  following  are  the  figures  for  planning  applications  or  proposals  received  in  1957: 


Commission's 

Proposed  County 

Type  of  Applications  or  Proposals 

area 

No. 

% 

trough  area 
No.  % 

Whole  Count} 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 

1947,  Sections  14  and  35 

2,459 

39 

1,298 

20 

6,276 

Advertisements 

174 

40 

104 

24 

434 

New  Towns  Act,  1946  (Section  3 

(D)  

— 

— 

— 

— 

41 

Ministry  of  Town  and  Country 

Planning  Circular  100  . . 

11 

48 

7 

30 

23 

2,644 

39 

1,409 

21 

6,774 
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The  following  buildings  were  completed  during  1957: 


Type  of  Building 

Houses— Local  Authority 

Private 

L.C.C 

New  Towns 

Industrial  floor  space  (in  sq.  ft.) . . 
Commercial  floor  space  (in  sq.  ft.) 
Schools— Primary 
Secondary 


Commission's  Proposed  County 
area  Borough  area 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

872 

34 

581 

22 

1,343 

36 

741 

20 

24 

100 

— 

— 

598,176* 

42* 

541,537* 

32* 

83,417 

32 

52,304 

20 

2 

22 

1 

11 

2 

33 

2 

33 

Whole  County 

2,595 

3,731 

24 

2,850 

1,693,398 

261,492 

9 

6 


* Almost  wholly  consisting  of  extensions  for  existing  firms  on  their  present  sites. 


(u)  Survey  and  Development  Plan 

Nineteen  Town  Maps  have  been  prepared  throughout  the  whole  County  and 
these  include  Watford  Borough,  aU  the  Urban  Districts  in  the  Commission’s  area, 
and  also  Boreham  Wood  (part  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District).  No  other  Town  Maps 
are  necessary  in  the  areas.  The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  not  accept  a Town  Map  for  Radlett. 

Detailed  central  area  surveys  and  redevelopment  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
the  County  Planning  Department,  in  co-operation  with  County  District  Council 
Officers,  for  the  central  areas  of  Watford  and  Rickmansworth  and  a good  deal  of 
work  will  continue  to  be  required  from  time  to  time  on  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive development  area  proposals  for  parts  of  each  of  these  central  areas.  Such 
proposals  cannot  be  prepared  until  acquisition  of  the  property  is  imminent.  Detailed 
plans  will  be  required  also  in  due  course  for  the  central  areas  of  Barnet,  East  Barnet, 
Bushey,  Boreham  Wood,  and  Cheshunt.  Detailed  layout  plans  have  also  been  pre- 
pared for  the  development  of  new  residential  neighbourhood  estates  such  as  those  at 
Mill  End  and  Maple  Cross,  Rickmansworth,  including,  in  the  first  one,  proposals 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  older  area. 


D.  Expenditure 

Estimates  for  1958-59 

Commission’s  Proposed  County 

area  Borough  area  Whole  County 

£ £ £ 

Net  Rate-bome  30,800  19,500  86,400 


m WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 
A.  Functions 

(i)  The  main  functions  of  the  Welfare  Department  are  exercised  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (Part  III) : 

(a)  (1)  Provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of 
age,  infirmity,  or  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  not  otherwise 
available  to  them.  (Sec.  21  (1)  (a).) 
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This  includes  the  management  and  general  control  of  all  Homes  provided  by  the 
County  Council.  Also  arrangements  with  voluntary  bodies,  etc.,  providing  similar 
Homes  for  the  reception  of  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  the  County,  and  financial 
assistance  towards  their  maintenance  therein. 

(2)  Provision  of  temporary  residential  accommodation  for  persons  in  urgent 
need.  (Sec.  21(1)  (b).) 

(b)  Provision  of  general  Welfare  Services  for: 

(1)  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted  persons.  (Section  29). 

These  mandatory  services  are  provided  under  a scheme  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  in  1949  and  include: 

General  domiciliary  and  social  welfare  services,  visiting,  teaching  of  Braille 

and  Moon,  and  handicrafts; 

Ascertainment  and  certification  and  registration  of  the  Blind  and  Partially 

Sighted; 

Services  for  Homeworkers  engaged  in  remunerative  work  in  their  own  homes; 

Employment  in  Special  Workshops; 

Library  Services; 

Placement  in  open  industry,  etc. 

Liaison  with  and  payment  of  grants  to  voluntary  bodies  providing  welfare 

services  for  the  Blind. 

(2)  Deaf  or  Dumb  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Section  29). 

These  services  are  permissive  and  are  provided  under  a scheme  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  in  1953  and  cover  a wide  range  of  general  and  social  welfare 
services. 

(3)  Other  classes  of  permanently  and  substantially  handicapped  persons. 

These  services  are  permissive  and  are  covered  by  a scheme  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  in  1 957.  At  the  present  time  the  scheme  is  largely  in  an  exploratory 
stage  and  is  being  developed  gradually. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  to  Voluntary  Bodies  (other  than  approved  agents). 

Grants  of  a capital  nature  are  made  under  Section  31  to  voluntary  bodies  towards 
the  cost  of  setting  up  clubs  for  old  people,  provision  of  special  centres,  Meals  on 
Wheels  Services,  etc. 

Annual  grants  are  made  under  Section  136  of  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  to 
Hertfordshire  Old  People’s  Welfare  Council,  a voluntary  body  providing  advisory  and 
co-ordinating  services  in  respect  of  the  welfare  of  all  old  people  throughout  the  County. 
There  is  a close  co-operation  and  liaison  with  this  body.  The  Welfare  Committee  are 
represented  on  the  Council  and  the  Chief  Welfare  Officer  is  a member  of  their 
Executive  Committee. 

(d)  Registration  and  Inspection  of  Homes  for  Old  and  Disabled  Persons  run  by 
voluntary  organizations  and  private  persons.  (Section  37,  etc.) 

(e)  Registration  of  Charities  for  Disabled  Persons.  (Section  41.) 
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(f)  Reception  Centres  for  persons  without  a settled  way  of  living.  (Section  17 ) 

The  County  Council  provide  and  maintain  Reception  Centres  as  agents  for  the 
National  Assistance  Board. 

(g)  Hospital  Beds  for  Chronic  Sick. 

(1)  At  Western  House,  Ware,  there  is  a Chronic  Sick  Hospital  Block  of  119 
beds,  of  which  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  retains  the  right  of  user  under  Sched- 
ule VI  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

(2)  At  Welfield,  Hatfield,  there  are  twenty  chronic  sick  beds  under  similar 
conditions. 

The  County  Council  administer  these  units  with  their  Homes  generally  as  agents 
of  the  respective  Regional  Hospital  Boards. 

(h)  Housing  accommodation  for  Old  People,  Grouped  Dwellings  erected  by 
Housing  Authorities. 

The  County  Council  have  recently  approved  the  general  principle  of  granting 
financial  assistance  under  Section  126  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  on  terms 
to  be  agreed  in  each  case,  towards  the  approved  costs  incurred  by  housing  authorities 
in  the  provision  of  Welfare  facilities  in  Housing  Schemes  specially  for  old  people. 

(ii)  None  of  the  above  functions  are  delegated  to  Borough  and  District  Councils. 


(in)  Committees  and  Sub-Committees. 

(a)  Welfare  Committee. 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  under  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948  (except  Section  41 — Local  Licences  Committee),  are  administered  by  the 
Welfare  Committee  set  up  by  the  County  Council  under  the  Third  Schedule  of 
the  National  Assistance  Act. 

This  Committee  consists  of: 

The  (^airman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council  (ex  officio). 

16  other  members  of  the  County  Council. 

7 members  nominated  by  the  Hertfordshire  Borough  and  District 
Councils  Association. 

1 Non-Councfi  member  having  experience  in  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

1 Non-Council  member  having  experience  with  Handicapped  Persons 

other  than  the  Blind. 

2 Non-Council  members  having  experience  with  Welfare  of  the  Aged 

and  Infirm, 

(b)  Delegation  of  functions  to  Sub-Committees. 

The  Welfare  Committee  appoint  Management  Committees  for  the  various 
Homes.  Some  of  these  Committees  manage  several  Homes,  where  they  are  within 
reasonable  distance  of  each  other. 


The  general  constitution  of  the  Management  Committees  is : Not  less  than  eight 
members  (with  the  addition  of  the  Cliainnan  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Welfare 
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Committee,  ex  ojficio\  of  whom  at  least  three  shall  be  members  of  the  County 
Council  or  of  the  Welfare  Committee.  Where  possible  at  least  one  member  is  a 
member  of  the  Welfare  Committee. 

There  are  at  present  10  of  these  Management  Committees  and  they  are 
authorized  to  exercise  general  powers  of  management  and  superintendence  of 
their  Homes  and  to  expend  such  sums  upon  maintaining  them  and  the  r^idents 
therein,  including  provisions,  stores,  and  equipment,  as  may  be  necessary,  within 
the  estimates  approved  by  the  Welfare  Committee  and  confirmed  by  the  Council. 


{iv)  Agency  Arrangements. 

(a)  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

(1)  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. — ^The  day-to-day  general  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Blinds  carried  out  through  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  a 
voluntary  organization,  who  have  for  many  years  acted  as  the  County  Council’s 
agents.  This  arrangement  works  very  well  and  economically.  There  is  close 
liaison  between  the  Society  and  the  Welfare  Department  and  the  County  Council 
have  four  representatives  on  the  Society’s  Executive  Committee.  An  officer  of 
the  Department  also  attends  the  Society’s  meetings  as  liaison  officer.  The  County 
Council  bear  the  full  cost  of  the  Horae  Teaching  Service  and  have  been  paying 
the  Society  £1,000  per  annum  towards  their  administrative  expenses. 

(2)  Homeworkers’  Scheme. — The  Homeworkers  are  supervised  by  the  Royal 
London  Society  for  the  Blind  as  the  Council’s  agents.  They  carry  out  the  general 
scheme  for  a number  of  local  authorities  north  of  the  Thames. 

“Capitation  Grants”  are  paid  by  the  County  Council,  who  also  bear  the 
cost  of  augmentation  of  wages  and  other  expenses. 

Several  Homeworkers  are  attached  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
where  a similar  arrangement  exists. 

(3)  Workshop  Employees. — The  County  Council  have  no  workshops  of  their 
own  but  suitable  Hertfordshire  cases  are  placed  in  several  London  workshops 
and  are  paid  supplementation  of  wages  by  the  County  Council.  These  cases  are 
supervised  by  several  voluntary  bodies  (who  run  the  workshops),  as  agents  for 
the  County  Council. 

(4)  Library  facilities.— The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  provide  facilities 
for  over  100  blind  persons  in  the  County.  A per  capita  grant  of  £2 10^.  per  annum 
is  paid  to  the  Library  for  each  approved  registered  reader. 

(5)  “Placement”  Services.— The  County  Council  employ  and  pay  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  carry  out  “placement”  work  in  regard  to  Blind 
persons  suitable  for  employment  in  open  industry. 

(b)  Welfare  of  the  Born  Deaf 

The  welfare  work  for  the  bom  deaf,  which  is  of  a very  specialized  nature,  is 
carried  out  as  agents  for  the  County  Council  by  the  St.  Albans  Diocesan  Mission 
for  the  Deaf,  a long-established  voluntary  body  who  employ  whole-time  paid 
staff.  This  body  covers  the  counties  of  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire.  They 
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receive  a lump  sum  grant  of  £500  per  annum  from  the  County  Council,  plus  a 
per  capita  payment  for  each  registered  adult  and  child.  The  present  cost  is 
approximately  £1,600  per  annum.  The  County  Council  are  represented  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mission  and  an  officer  of  the  Department  attends 
the  meetings  for  liaison  purposes. 

(c)  Welfare  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

The  welfare  work  for  this  class  of  handicapped  is  carried  out  as  agents  by 
the  Hertfordshire  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Periodical  grants  are  made 
by  the  County  Council  varying  according  to  need.  This  body  works  through 
local  Groups  around  the  County.  No  paid  staff  is  employed.  The  County  Council 
are  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  an  oificer  of  the  Department 
attends  their  meetings. 


B.  Staffing 

(i)  The  Headquarters  staff  consists  of  the  Chief  Welfare  Officer,  his  deputy,  au 
assistant,  a committee  and  senior  clerk  and  seven  clerks  and  shorthand  typists.  A 
Families’  Welfare  Officer  with  an  assistant,  attached  to  the  Clerk’s  Department, 
divide  their  time  between  the  Welfare,  Children’s,  and  Health  departments’  duties! 
Provision  has  been  made  for  strengthening  the  staff  with  the  development  of  the 
scheme  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Handicapped. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  welfare  work,  the  Department  is  responsible  for  col- 
lections from  liable  relatives  of  children  chargeable  to  the  County  Council  on  behalf 
of  the  Children’s  Committee  and  in  respect  of  various  services  on  behalf  of  the 
Education  Committee. 

(ii)  The  County  is  divided  into  seven  Divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a Divisional 
Welfare  Officer  (A.P.T.  m). 

In  addition  to  normal  welfare  work  the  Divisional  Welfare  Officers  also  act  as 
“Duly  Authorized  Officers”  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  statutory  duties  under 
the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts.  They  also  act  as  the  Local  Collectors  in 
their  respective  areas  for  the  purposes  of  collections  from  liable  relatives  of  chargeable 
children  and  the  Education  services  for  which  the  Department  is  generally  responsible 
on  behalf  of  the  respective  committees.  This  involves  ascertainment  of  financial 
circumstances  of  parents,  etc.,  actual  collections,  and  court  work  in  regard  to  obtaining 
Orders  for  maintenance,  arrears,  etc.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that,  taking  the  County 
as  a whole,  something  like  40  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  Divisional  staffs  is  spent  on 
these  extraneous  duties. 

(iii)  Blind  Welfare. — ^In  addition  to  the  staff  provided  by  the  Hertfordshire 
Society  for  the  Blind  (i.e.  Secretary,  Assistant,  and  part-time  clerk),  eight  Home 
Teachers  (A.P.T.  I)  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  County  Council  and  seconded  to 
the  Society  for  work  throughout  the  County. 

(iv)  Staffs  employed  in  Homes,  etc. — The  total  number  of  staff  of  all  classes 
employed  in  the  Residential  Homes  or  under  the  control  of  the  Department  at  the 
present  time  is  approximately  360  (including  about  150  part-time). 

(vj  The  Commission’s  area  includes  the  whole  of  the  South-West  Herts.  Division 
and  its  Divisional  Office  at  Watford  (three  staff),  the  whole  of  the  South  Herts. 
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Division  and  its  Divisional  Office  at  Bamet  (two  staff),  and  minor  parts  of  three 
other  Divisions. 

The  proposed  County  Borough  area  coincides  with  the  South-West  Herts. 
Division. 


C.  Summary  of  Services  Provided 


(i)  Premises. 


(a)  Residential  Accommodation  for  Aged  and  Infirm. 


The  following  establishments  are  provided  for  the  County  as  a whole  and 
not  specifically  for  their  own  localities,  although  suitable  cases  from  their  own 
localities  are  admitted  as  and  when  possible.  Some  cases  being  unsuited  for  ad- 
mission to  certain  Homes  are  consequently  admitted  to  other,  and  generally 
larger.  Homes  from  anywhere  in  the  County. 


Estimates  for  1958-59 


Home  Number  of  Beds 

Russells,  Watford  . . . . 66  (mixed) 

Tredinnock,  Radlett  . . 30  (women) 

Beechfield,  Watford  . . 34  (mixed) 

The  Cedars,  Bamet . . . . 38  (mixed) 

Greenhill,  Bamet  (situated  in 

Middlesex) 38  (mbced) 

Wilton  House,  Shenley  . . 31  (mixed) 

*Waverley  Lodge,  St.  Albans  142  (mixed) 

Vesta  Lodge,  St.  Albans  . . 42  (mixed) 

Welfield,  Hatfield  . . . . 55  (women) 

W^tem  House,  Ware  . . 185  (mixed) 
Heathfield,  Hertford  Heath  28  (mixed) 

Elmhurst,  Bishop’s  Stortford  42  (mixed) 
Whitney  Wood,  Stevenage. . 33  (mixed) 

Ladybara,  Letchworth  . . 21  (women) 

Heath  Lodge,  Royston  . . 55  (men) 

Adeyfield,  Kernel  Hempstead  60  (mixed) 
*St.  Paul’s  Hospital,  Hemel 
Hempstead 75  (mixed) 


Percentage  of  total  beds  for  whole  County. 


In  Commission's 
area  in  Hertford- 
shire and 
Middlesex 
X 


In  proposed 
County  Borough 


13 


24-3 


975  = 1-3  beds  per  1,000  of  mid-1957 
— population  of  whole  County. 


* Premises  belonging  to  Regional  Hospital  Board,  where  Part  tH  beds  retained 
under  Schedule  VI  of  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  likely  to  continue  for 
protracted  period. 


The  County  Council  have  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  approval 
schemes  for  the  erection  of  a new  Home  at  Bushey  (68  beds)  and  for  a new  Home 
at  Boreham  Wood  (59  beds). 
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(b)  Temporary  Residential  Accommodation  for  Persons  in  urgent  need. 

Accommodation 

Northchurch  Hostel,  Berkhamsted  . . 12  units 

Heath  Lodge,  Royston  . . . . 26  units 

Separate  houses  20  units  (7  in  Commission’s  area,  and 

also  the  proposed  County 
Borough  area.) 


58  units 


(ii)  Statistics. 

(a)  At  May,  1958, 900  persons  were  being  provided  with  residential  accommoda- 
tion in  the  County.  Of  these,  269  or  30  per  cent,  were  from  the  Commission’s  area 
and  153  or  17  per  cent,  from  the  proposed  County  Borough  area. 

Approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  on  the  current  waiting  lists  for  admission 
to  Homes  are  from  the  Commission’s  area  and  approximately  30  per  cent,  from  the 
proposed  County  Borough  area. 


In  Commission's 
area 

In  proposed 
County  Borough 
area 

In  Whole  County 

Certified  Blind 

500 

(38) 

332 

(25) 

1,300 

Partially  Sighted 

68 

(34) 

48 

(25) 

200 

Homeworkere 

13 

(56) 

9 

(39) 

23 

Workshop  Employees 

7 

(70) 

4 

(40) 

10 

National  Library  Readers  . . 

53 

(50) 

42 

(38) 

110 

CcJ  Deaf  or  Dumb. 

In  Commission's 
area 

In  proposed 
County  Borough 
area 

In  Whole  County 

Adults 

91 

(40) 

64 

(28) 

224 

Children  

30 

(40) 

22 

(30) 

74 

( d)  Registered  private  and  voluntary  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

In  proposed 

In  Commission's  County  Borough  In  Whole  County 
area  area 

16  Homes,  with  10  Homes,  with  32  Homes,  with 
254  beds.  157  beds.  574  beds. 

D.  Expenditure 

Estimates  for  1958-59 

Cases  from 

Commission's  proposed  County  Whole  County 

area  Borough  area 

£ £ £ 

NetRate-bome  ..  ..  73,900  41,400  264,400 

The  estimated  average  cost  per  resident  per  week  for  1958-59  in  Homes  provided 
by  the  County  Council  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  is  £6  Hr.  8d.  per  week,  including 
capital  charges. 

County  Hall, 

Hsitford.  NEVILLE  MOON, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

July,  1958. 
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1.  PRELIMINARY 

The  BoroughJCounciljwelcome  the  opportunity  of  submitting  evidence  on  the  matters 
falling  within  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference. 

The  Council  desire  respectfully  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
certain  views  which  they  hold  on  the  reorganisation  of  local  government  in  South- 
West  Hertfordshire,  of  which  the  Borough  forms  part.  In  the  light  of  those  views, 
they  go  on  to  deal  with  the  specific  matters  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  letter 
dated  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


2.  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  BOROUGH  OF  WATFORD 

The  Borough  of  Watford  is  a non-county  borough  with  a population  of  73,050,  being 
thelargest  town  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  situate  21  miles  by  road  from  the  town  of 
Hertford,  the  seat  of  the  County  Council  administration.  The  area  of  the  Borough 
is  5,  275  acres  and  the  rateable  value  at  1st  April,  1958,  was  £1,403,000.  The  general 
rate  poundage  for  the  year  1958/59  is  19/6d.  and  the  estimated  product  of  a penny 
rate  is  £5,800. 

The  Borough,  which  was  incorporated  in  1922,  is  a thriving  area,  popularly 
reputed  to  be  the  third  most  prosperous  town  in  England.  It  has  a considerable 
variety  of  important  industries,  particularly  printing  and  photogravure,  engineering 
and  brewing,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a centre  for  head  or  divisional 
olfices  of  large  insurance  companies,  building  societies  and  other  commercial  concerns, 
including  nationalised  industries.  The  Borough's  convenience  as  an  industrial  and 
commercial  centre  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Watford  Junction  station,  an  important 
station  for  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  lies  on  the  main  line  from  Euston  to  the  north, 
and  the  forthcoming  electrification  of  the  main  line  will  be  a further  advantage.  The 
Borough  has  a first-class  shopping  centre,  recognised  as  being  the  main  shopping 
centre  for  the  whole  of  South  West  Hertfordshire.  It  is  also  a desirable  residential 
area  for  all  income  groups,  well  catered  for  by  local  government  and  public  utility 
services,  social  and  cultural  activities,  and  entertainment  and  recreational  facilities. 


3.  SOUTH-WEST  HERTFORDSHIRE 

(a)  Description. 

The  Borough  is  surrounded  by  the  Urban  District  of  Bushey,  the  Urban  District 
of  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural  District  of  Watford,  the  last-named  being  in  three 
detached  portions.  The  area  comprising  the  Borough,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Bushey 
and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural  District  of  Watford,  with  the  addition  of  the  Urban 
District  of  Chorleywood,  is  known  generally  as  “South-West  Hertfordshire”  and,  as 
reference  will  be  made  later,  this  area  forms  one  unit  not  only  for  very  many  matters 
of  administration  but  also  for  commercial  and  social  activities. 

The  population,  area  and  rateable  value  of  each  of  the  five  districts,  and  also  of  the 
County  of  Hertford,  are  as  follows: 
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District 

Population 

(Registrar  Gen- 
eral’s Estimate 
mid-1957) 

Area 

(Acres) 

Rateable  Value 
(1st  April,  1958) 

Borough  of  Watford 

73,050 

5,275 

£ 

1,403,000 

Urban  District  of  Bushey 

18,320 

3,865 

291,000 

Urban  District  of  Chorleywood . . 

6,110 

2,053 

113,000 

Urban  District  of  Rickmansworth 

27,250 

7,639 

528,000 

Rural  District  of  Watford 

54,230 

18,179 

716,000 

Parish  of  Abbots  Langley 

15,000 

5,559 

196,000 

Parish  of  Aldenham 

11,500 

5,842 

195,000 

Parish  of  Sarratt 

2,750 

4,587 

29,000 

Parish  of  Watford  Rural . . 

25,000 

2,191 

296,000 

178,960 

37,011 

£3,051,000 

County  of  Hertford  

739,800 

404,523 

£10,730,000 

The  whole  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  falls  within  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  with  the  exception  of  the  parishes  of  Abbots  Langley  and 
Sarratt  and  a very  small  portion  of  the  parish  of  Aldenham,  all  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District. 

The  Commission  may  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to  Map  No.  1.* 

(b)  Proposals  to  Local  Government  Boundary  Commission. 

Following  upon  the  setting  up  of  the  Local  Government  Boundary  Commission 
in  1945,  consideration  was  given  by  the  five  local  authorities  to  a proposal  that  their 
respective  areas  should  be  amalgamated  and  form  one  County  Borough.  This  proposal 
was  the  subject  of  discussions  between  representatives  of  the  five  authorities, 
and,  in  due  course,  a proposal  was  made  to  .the  Boundary  Commission  by  the 
Watford  Borough  Council  providing  for  such  amalgamation  and  for  the  granting  of 
county  borough  status  to  the  amalgamated  area.  The  Urban  District  Council  of 
Chorle5wood  and  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Watford  made  identical  applications 
to  the  Boundary  Commission.  The  Bushey  Urban  District  Council  were  for  a time 
hesitant  about  supporting  or  opposing  this  proposal,  but  ultimately  they  intimated 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Borough  Council  to  participate. 
The  Urban  District  Council  of  Rickmansworth,  by  a majority  resolution,  also  decided 
not  to  accept  the  invitation  to  join  in  the  proposal. 

An  investigation  of  the  proposal  was  carried  out  by  a Commissioner,  but  no 
decision  was  made  before  the  Boundary  Commission  was  dissolved  in  1949. 

(c)  Subsequent  negotiations  regarding  Borough  of  Watford  and  Watford  Rural 

District. 

In  1951  discussions  took  place  between  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
Town  Qerk  of  Watford  which  indicated  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Coimty  Council  would 
have  been  prepared  to  recommend  to  his  Council  that  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  largely  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  large 
* — ^Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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London  County  Council  Estate  and  the  problems  which  it  raised.  The  Borough  Coun- 
cil felt  that,  whilst  such  a transfer  would  be  desirable,  the  Borough  should  at  the  same 
time  be  given  the  opportunity  of  including  also  a portion  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots 
Langley,  in  particular  land  at  Abbot  Garden  and  HUlside  within  the  Parish  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Borough  Council  for  their  own  Council  housing  development. 
The  Borough  Council  applied  to  the  County  Council  for  an  adjustment  of  boundaries 
accordingly,  but  the  County  Council  decided  to  await  a general  county  review.  The 
Watford  Rural  District  Council  stated  that  they  resisted  in  principle  any  proposal  for 
the  partition  of  the  Rural  District.  They  preferred  the  Rural  District  to  remain  as 
at  present,  but  appreciated  that  circumstances  could  arise  which  would  warrant 
consideration  of  boundary  alterations,  in  which  case  they  would  be  w filing  to  discuss 
with  the  Borough  Council  a possible  alternative  to  the  proposal  then  under 
consideration. 

In  1954,  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  approached  the  Borough  Council 
with  a suggestion  that  the  merits  of  amalgamating  the  Borough  and  the  Rural  District 
should  be  investigated.  Several  meetings  took  place  between  representatives  of  the 
two  Councils  and  in  1957  Mr.  Stanley  Hill,  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Collins  and  Company, 
Financial  Consultants,  presented  a report  on  behalf  of  the  two  authorities.  The 
report  is  lengthy,  but  copies  will  be  made  available  to  the  Commission  if  they  so 
desire.  Shortly  Mr.  Hill  reported  favourably  upon  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  author- 
ities, the  following  being  an  extract  from  his  conclusions: 

“There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Borough 
and  the  Rural  District  has  very  definite  merits.  It  would  be  a strong  viable  unit 
of  local  government.  The  area  could  be  economically  and  effectively  administered 
because  it  would  be  a cohesive  unit  with  a convenient  centre  of  administration. 
Significant  economies  should  be  attainable.  The  rate  burden  would  be  relieved 
to  a modest  extent,  though  this  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  future  of  the 
grants  system.  Considered  in  total  these  are  significant  merits.” 

The  two  Councils  having  separately  considered  the  report,  a meeting  of 
representatives  was  again  held  when  the  Borou^  Council  representatives  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  The  Rural  District  Council  representatives 
expressed  the  view  that  so  far  as  the  District  Council  was  concerned  the  report  “was 
of  little  value”  and  that  they  could  not  agree  to  the  conclusions  of  the  report.  This 
attitude  was  later  accepted  by  the  Rural  District  Council. 


4.  BOROUGH  COUNCIL’S  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE  IN  SOUTH- 
WEST HERTFORDSHIRE 

The  Council  consider  that  there  is  a real  need  for  changes  in  the  local  government 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area  of  South-West 
Hertfordshire. 

The  Council  have  noted  and  entirely  concur  in  the  following  comment  contained 
in  para^aph  3 of  the  Minority  Report  by  Mr.  E.  Haviland  Hiley,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr. 
G.  J.  Talbot,  K.C.,  two  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1921  to  enquire  into 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  in  which  they  summarise  the  advantages 
of  unified  administration: 

“(i)  Subject  to  necessary  limitations  of  size,  one  continuous  homogeneous  urban 
area  is  best  administered  as  one;  uimecessary  multiplication  of  administrative 
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Councils,  offices,  and  officials,  is  avoided;  uniformity  of  policy  on  questions 
which  are  the  same  over  the  whole  area  is  obtained ; and  they  are  dealt  with 
by  one  Council  and  one  set  of  officials,  representing  and  responsible  for  the 
whole,  instead  of  being  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  occasionally  of 
Utigation  between  independent  Authorities. 

(ii)  The  burden  of  administering  the  whole  is  equally  distributed  over  the  whole 
so  that  aU  those  whose  local  interests  are,  broadly  speaJdng,  the  same 
contribute  equally  according  to  their  capacity  to  the  common  expenditure  ” 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  separate  county  districts  and  the  county  council 
carrying  out  local  authority  functions  within  the  area,  the  county  districts  ranging 
in  population  from  as  low  as  6,000  to  as  high  as  73,000,  comprising  one  non-county 
borough,  three  urban  district’s  and  one  rural  district,  the  last-mentioned  divided  into 
three  detached  portions.  There  is  such  a continuity  of  development  and  such  a comrau- 
nity  of  interest  between  the  districts  comprising  this  area  that  there  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  retaining  local  government  administration  in  the  hands  of  six  separate 
local  authorities.  Furthermore,  the  Council  consider  that  the  area  would  be  better 
served  by  the  substitution  of  the  one-tier  form  of  local  government  for  the  two-tier 
system  which  at  present  exists,  and  that  functions  at  present  administered  for  the 
area,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  county,  by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  would  be  more  effectively  and  conveniently  administered  for  this  area  by 
one  all-purpose  authority. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  has  adequate 
population  and  financial  resources,  is  sufficiently  separate  from  both  London  and  the 
remainder  of  Hertfordshire,  and  has  such  common  interests  within  its  area,  as  to 
warrant  the  creation  of  a county  borough  for  the  area. 

Whilst  appreciating  that  the  two-tier  form  of  local  government  is  necessary  for 
certain  areas,  the  Council  consider  that,  wherever  possible,  one  body  only  of  elected 
representatives  should  be  accountable  to  the  electorate  for  all  local  government 
services  and  that  the  authority  reponsible  for  raising  the  revenue  should  be  responsible 
for  its  spending.  The  County  Council  are  at  present  responsible  for  carrying  out  many 
of  the  most  important  local  government  functions,  including  such  personal  services  as 
health,  welfare  and  education,  and  are  responsible  for  spending  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  rate  levied  over  the  area,  and  the  Council’s  view  is  that  the  interests 
of  democratic  “local”  government  are  not  best  served  by  this  system.  The  County  of 
Hertford  is  such  a large  area  to  administer,  covering  so  many  districts  with  such  a 
diversity  of  problems  and  so  Uttle  common  interest,  that  the  County  Council  have 
become  a large  impersonal  body,  remote  from  and  with  no  direct  contact  with  the 
ratepayer,  who  looks  primarily  to  his  local  Council  (to  whom  he  pays  the  rates)  and 
the  local  Councillors  and  officials.  Despite  the  scope  of  the  County  Council  services, 
affecting  in  so  many  aspects  the  day-to-day  fife  of  the  average  citizen,  and  despite 
the  large  amount  of  money  which  the  County  Council  spends  on  his  behalf,  he  has 
little  or  no  interest  in  County  government.  This  apathy  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  County  Council  Elections  in  Watford  in  1955  only  four 
seats  out  of  a total  of  seven  were  contested  and  the  highest  percentage  vote  in  any 
division  was  only  42%.  In  the  Municipal  Elections  held  in  the  same  year,  all  the  11 
wards  were  contested  and  the  highest  percentage  vote  was  as  much  as  60%.  In  the 
1958  County  Council  Elections,  only  two  seats  in  the  Borough  were  contested,  the 
percentage  votes  being  44%  and  35%  respectively,  and  over  the  whole  County  21 
seats  out  of  a total  of  66  were  uncontested.  In  the  Municipal  Elections  held  only  one 
month  later  all  the  wards  were  again  contested  (there  being  three-cornered  contests  in 
seven  of  the  1 1 wards)  and  the  highest  percentage  vote  was  56  %,  despite  the  bus  strike. 
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Difficulty  has  also  been  found  in  securing  candidates  to  stand  for  election  to  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  owing  to  the  distances  they  have  to  travel  to  County 
Hall  and  the  relatively  large  number  of  matters  with  which  they  have  to  deal  which 
do  not  concern  the  area  they  represent. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  administration  of  certain  county  council  functions  is 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  by  the  Watford  Borough 
Council  and  other  district  councils  in  the  area  by  a limited  degree  of  delegation,  such 
delegation  is  unsatisfactory  in  principle  and  in  practice.  The  Council  consider  that 
powers  should  be  conferred  directly  upon  the  authority  actually  administering  the 
service  and  should  be  exercised  as  of  right. 

The  Council  also  consider  that  the  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  is  sufficiently 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  remainder  of  the  area  within  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Commission  as  to  warrant  consideration  on  its  own  and  not  to  require  overall 
co-ordination  with  other  parts  of  Greater  London.  The  Council  appreciate,  of  course, 
that  there  may  be  some  services  which  should  be  co-ordinated  or  administered  in 
common  over  a larger  area  than  that  of  South-West  Hertfordshire,  but  they  are  few 
and  exceptional  and  could  be  dealt  with  by  special  arrangement,  such  as  joint  schemes 
or  the  appointment  of  joint  boards  or  joint  committees.  For  instance,  the  matter  of 
sewage  disposal  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  the  creation  of  the  Colne  Valley  Sewer- 
age Board,  which  includes  amongst  its  constituent  members  all  the  county  districts  in 
South  W^t  Hertfordshire  and  districts  much  further  afield. 

The  Council  request  the  Commission  earnestly  to  consider  their  suggestion  for 
the  amalgamation  into  one  local  government  unit  of  the  whole  or  the  most  part  of 
the  area  comprising  the  Borough  of  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Bushey,  Chorley- 
wood  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural  District  of  Watford,  and  would  strongly 
urge  that  the  Commission  should  not  leave  in  this  area  a number  of  small  authorities 
with  the  present  limited  powers  of  county  districts.  They  appreciate  that  the  two 
parishes  of  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt  in  the  Watford  Rural  District  are  not  included 
within  the  Commission’s  express  terms  of  reference,  but  they  feel  that  their  future 
(particularly  that  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  which  includes  in  its  area  two 
substantial  housing  estates  owned  by  the  Borough  Council)  is  bound  up  to  a consider- 
able extent  with  the  future  of  the  remainder  of  the  area  and  they  have  therefore  been 
included  within  the  Council’s  proposal. 

The  Council  also  appreciate  that  their  proposal  may  be  criticised  on  the  grounds 
that  it  includes  within  the  area  of  a proposed  county  borough  a large  area  of  mainly 
rural  character.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  rural  area  had  been  excluded  from  the 
Council’s  proposal,  criticism  might  have  been  levelled  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unfair 
to  withdraw  from  the  County  Council  the  relatively  large  urban  resources  and  leave 
them  with  the  burden  of  the  rural  area.  Furthermore,  the  Council  appreciate  that 
there  is  obviously  room  for  boundary  adjustment. 

The  Council’s  more  detailed  observations  on  their  proposal  are  now  set  out 
under  the  following  headings,  and  the  Council  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  at  a 
later  stage  of  enlarging  upon  their  views  and  evidence,  and  of  dealing  fully  with  the 
financial  aspects: 

I.  Separation  from  London. 

II.  Community  of  interest. 

III.  Strength  of  combined  area. 

rV.  Effect  on  the  County  of  Hertford. 

V.  Consultation  with  the  other  local  authorities. 


AA 
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I.  SEPARATION  FROM  LONDON 

The  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  is  sufiidently  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
remainder  of  the  area  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  warrant 
consideration  on  its  own  and  not  to  require  overall  co-ordination  with  Greater 
London.  The  following  points  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  in 
support  of  this  contention: 

(a)  The  South-West  Hertfordshire  area  is  in  no  sense  “suburbia”.  It  looks  to 
London  for  very  httle  and  in  almost  all  respects  it  is  a self-contained  community.  It 
is  self-suiBcient  for  shops  and  market.  It  is  self-sufficient  for  social  activities,  and  offers 
extensive  facilities  for  entertainment  and  sport.  The  Borough  itself  exhibits  a good 
civic  consciousness  in  the  nature  of  a provincial  town  and  there  is  a very  material 
difference  in  social  atmosphere  between  living  in  Watford  and  living  in  one  of  the 
outer  London  suburbs. 

(b)  The  other  parts  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  are  associated  far  more  closely 
with  Watford  than  adjoining  areas  in  Middlesex. 

(c)  Employment  figures  do  not  support  any  contention  that  South-West 
Hertfordshire  is  bound  up  with  London.  Appendix  1 contains  figures  extracted  from 
the  “Report  on  Usual  Residence  and  Work  Place”  arising  out  of  the  census  of  1951 
issued  by  the  General  Register  Office  and  these  figures  clearly  indicate  that  the 
proportion  of  residents  of  the  Borough  and  of  the  other  districts  in  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire who  work  in  London  or  Middlesex  is  relatively  small  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  live  within  the  area  find  their  employment  within  some  part 
of  the  area.  The  day-population  of  the  Borough  is,  in  fact,  higher  than  the  normal 
resident  population,  due  mainly  to  an  influx  of  workers  during  the  day-time  from  the 
adjoining  areas  in  South-West  Hertfordshire.  The  census  figures  show  that  of  the 
enumerated  occupied  population  living  in  the  Borough  of  Watford,  only  9%  work  in 
London,  whereas  for  example  in  Ruislip-Norwthood  the  comparable  figure  is  31%, 
in  Harrow  32%,  and  in  Hendon  39%,  and  in  Essex  37%  for  Ilford  and  27%  for 
Romford.  These  figures  clearly  support  the  contention  that  Watford  is  in  no  sense  a 
dormitory  area  for  London.  Unfortunately,  figures  more  recent  than  the  1951  census 
are  not  available,  but  a summary  of  persons  employed  in  Watford  and  the  other  dis- 
tricts in  South-West  Hertfordshire  in  1951  and  1956  respectively,  as  set  out  in  Appendix 
2,  clearly  indicates  a rising  figure  of  employment  within  the  area.  Some  of  this  increase 
in  employment  in  the  area  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  London  County 
Council  Housing  Estate  in  Oxhey  which  was  only  partially  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  1951  census. 

(d)  It  is  the  firm  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
that  South  West  Hertfordshire  shall  not  accommodate  industry  from  London,  and 
this  principle  is  applied  in  considering  planning  applications  generally  throughout  the 
area,  and  was  imposed  by  the  Ministry  in  relation  to  a new  Corporation-owned 
industrial  estate. 

(e)  The  whole  area  is  situate  within  the  area  of  the  Eastern  Electricity  Board 
(and  not  the  London  Electricity  Board)  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is 
situate  within  the  Watford  Division.  The  whole  area  is  also  situate  within  the  area  of 
the  Eastern  Gas  Board,  except  for  a small  part  of  Bushey  which  is  within  the  area  of 
the  North  Thames  Gas  Board. 

_ (f ) The  area  (except  Bushey)  was  in  the  Eastern  Region  (not  London  Region)  for 
Civil  Defence  services  and  fire  services  in  the  last  war,  forming  one  area  on  its  own, 
known  as  Area  No.  7. 
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(g)  Under  the  regional  organisation  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  and  certain  other  Government  Departments  the  whole  area  (with  the 
exception  of  Bushey)  is  in  Eastern  Region  and  not  London  Region. 

(h)  The  only  real  indication  that  the  area  is  near  London  is  the  presence  of 
London  Transport  Executive  electric  train  and  bus  services,  and  even  then  almost  all 
the  bus  services  are  part  of  the  “country  bus"  network  which  spreads  far  beyond  the 
London  area.  In  fact,  there  are  only  two  “red”  (London)  bus  services  operated  in 
Watford,  and  one  of  these  is  only  a fringe  service  with  its  other  terminus  at  Ruislip. 
The  local  routes  are  designed  with  Watford  as  a focal  point  (see  Map  No.  2).  * 

({)  The  Greater  London  Plan  (the  Abercrombie  Plan)  recommended  that  for 
planning  purposes  Watford,  Rickmansworth,  Kings  Langley,  Abbots  Langley  and 
Bushey  should  be  considered  together  and  that  proposals  should  be  drawn  up  for 
them  regardless  of  local  government  boundaries. 

(j)  For  the  purposes  of  the  1951  census,  the  only  part  of  the  area  included 
within  the  “Greater  London  Conurbation”  was  Bushey. 

II.  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST 

The  Borough  and  the  remaining  county  districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  have  a 
very  strong  community  of  interest,  not  only  in  local  government  but  also  in  the  social, 
commercial  and  industrial  spheres.  The  following  examples  are  indicative  of  this 
strong  community  of  interest  throughout  the  area — 

(a)  Local  Government  functions 

(i)  Education. 

The  boundaries  of  the  South-West  Hertfordshire  Divisional  Executive  for 
Education  coincide  with  those  of  the  area.  The  administrative  offices  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  are  in  the  Borough  almost  adjacent  to  the  Town  Hall. 

(ii)  Part  III  Health  Services. 

The  area  forms  a separate  division.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough 
of  Watford  is  also  part-time  Divisional  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  and 
the  divisional  administration  is  carried  out  from  the  Health  Offices  in  the  Town  Hall. 

(Hi)  Town  Planning. 

The  area  is  all  included  in  the  one  division  which  also  extends  to  a further  portion 
of  the  county.  The  offices  of  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  are  in  Watford. 

(iv)  Police. 

The  area  forms  a division  (except  the  part  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District), 
and  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Division  is  stationed  in  Watford. 

(v)  Fire  Brigade. 

The  Officer-in-charge  of  the  main  fire  station,  which  is  in  the  Borough,  is 
responsible  operationally  for  the  whole  area.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a new  main 
fire  station  in  the  Borough  near  its  boundary  with  Rickmansworth. 

(vi)  Ambulance. 

The  ambulance  service  follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  fire  brigade.  The  main 
ambulance  station  for  the  whole  area  is  in  the  Borough  and  a new  main  ambulance 
station  will  be  combined  with  the  new  fire  station. 

* — ^Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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(vii)  Welfare. 

The  area  forms  a separate  division  under  a Divisional  Welfare  Officer  whose 
offices  are  in  the  Borou^. 

(riii)  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths. 

The  area  comprises  one  separate  district  known  as  the  Watford  Registration 
District  under  a Superintendent  Registrar  whose  office  is  in  the  Borough. 

(ix)  Mortuary. 

A mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  are  provided  at  Shrodells  Hospital  in  the 
Borough  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  any  part  of  the  area. 

(x ) Previously  the  area  was  administered  as  one  unit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Guardians  Committee  and  the  Watford  Assessment  Committee  and  the  five  local 
authorities  were  the  constituent  members  of  the  former  Watford  and  District  Joint 
Isolation  Hospital  Board.  AH  five  authorities  were  also  constituent  members  of  the 
former  Mid-West  Hertfordshire  Joint  Planning  Committee. 

(b)  South-West  Hertfordshire  constitutes  one  area  for  the  following  matters 
(i)  Watford  Petty  Sessional  Court. 

Situate  within  the  Borough. 

(a)  Coroner’s  District. 

The  Coroner’s  offices  are  in  the  Borough. 

(Hi)  Local  Valuation  Panel. 

Watford  Division. 

(iv)  Parliamentary. 

The  area  forms  two  Parliamentary  constituencies,  and  the  Conservative  Party  and 
the  Labour  Party  have  their  headquarters  for  both  constituencies  in  Watford.  The 
Borough  of  Watford  forms  one  constituency,  and  the  remaining  area  of  South-West 
Hertfordshire,  an  outer  circle  round  the  Borough,  comprises  the  other  constituency. 

(v)  Employment  Exchanges. 

Two  employment  exchanges  cover  the  area,  one  situate  in  Watford  for  Watford, 
Bushey  and  the  Watford  Rural  District,  and  one  in  Rickmansworth  for  Rickmansworth 
and  Chorleywood.  The  Manager  at  Watford  is  the  Group  Manager  for  the  whole. 

(vi)  Government  Offices. 

The  local  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance  and  the 
National  Assistance  Board  are  situate  in  Watford  and  cover  the  whole  area,  except 
Rickmansworth,  plus  a small  area  outside. 

(vii)  Post  Office. 

The  whole  area  is  included  within  the  Watford  postal  area. 

(c)  The  Borough  and  the  other  districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  are  also  in 
combination  with  each  other  and  other  districts  outside  London  for  the  following 

matters 

(i)  Sewage  disposal. 

Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board. 
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fii)  Crematorium. 

West  Herts.  Crematorium  Joint  Committee. 

(Hi)  Hospitals. 

The  whole  area  is  within  that  of  the  West  Herts.  Group  Hospital  Management 
Committee.  So  far  as  general  hospitals  are  concerned,  the  area  is  served  by  the  Peace 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Shrodells  Hospital  in  Watford  and  the  Cottage  Hospital  in 
Bushey. 

(it)  Fuel  Office. 

The  area  of  the  Fuel  Overseer,  whose  offices  are  in  Watford  and  who  is  employed 
by  the  Watford  Borough  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Power,  includes  the 
whole  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 

(d)  Examples  of  the  considerable  number  of  voluntary  organisations  which  are  centred 
on  Watford  but  cater  for  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  South-West  Hertfordshire 
are  set  out  in  Appendix  3. 

(e)  Shopping  and  recreation — Watford  is  the  main  shopping  and  amusement  centre  for 
the  area,  providing  shops  (including  most  of  the  main  “multiples”),  the  only  general 
market,  the  only  cattle  market,  the  only  repertory  theatre,  six  of  the  eight  cinemas,  the 
only  league  football  team,  the  only  greyhound  racing  track,  etc.,  and  caters  for  a w ide 
variety  of  sports  in  its  extensive  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  general  market,  owned 
by  the  Council,  provides  280  stalls  under  cover  and  is  very  extensively  patronised  by 
customers  from  the  whole  area.  Owing  to  the  heavy  demand,  a third  day  of  opening 
was  added  in  1952. 

(f)  Employment  and  Industry — ^there  is  very  considerable  interchange  of  employment 
between  the  five  local  authority  areas,  with  the  Borough  again  as  the  focal  point  (see 
Appendix  1).  One  very  large  printing  firm  in  the  Borough  has,  through  its  own  Housing 
Association,  provided  a housing  estate  for  its  employees  in  Croxley  Green  in  the  Rick- 
mansworth  Urban  District,  and  also  participated  in  arrangements  made  by  another 
Housing  Association  for  houses  erected  in  Bushey. 

The  Watford  and  District  Manufacturer’s  Association  draws  its  membership 
from  the  manufacturers  in  the  whole  area.  Similarly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
employees,  the  Watford  Trades  Council  covers  the  whole  area.  The  secretaries  of 
both  these  organisations  have  their  offices  in  Watford. 

(g)  Transport — ^there  are  excellent  public  transport  facilities  and  road  linkage  between 
the  five  areas,  with  Watford  as  the  focal  point  (see  Maps  Nos.  1 and  2).* 

(h)  Local  Newspapers — The  West  Herts,  and  Watford  Observer  and  The  West  Herts. 
Post,  both  published  in  Watford,  are  recognised  as  the  local  newspapers  for  the  whole 
area. 

(i)  There  is  substantial  continuity  of  development — (see  Map  No.  1).* 

(j)  Various  local  authority  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Watford  Borough  Council,  at 
substantial  cost  to  the  Borough  ratepayers,  which  are  available  to  the  residents  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  area  without  differentiation.  The  following  are  instances: 

(i)  Libraries. 

The  Borough  Council  allow  free  use  of  their  public  libraries  by  the  residents  of  the 
other  four  areas.  This  facility  is  extensively  used.  Compared  with  20,5(X)  adult  and 
* — Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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7,025  junior  readers  resident  in  the  Borough,  there  are  6,164  adult  and  1,251  junior 
readers  from  the  adjoining  districts.  (See  statement  on  Public  Libraries). 


(n)  Public  Paths. 

These  are  extensively  used  by  the  residents  of  adjoining  areas  and  by  schools 
outside  the  Borough.  This  is  the  only  public  covered  swimming  bath  in  the  area 
(See  statement  on  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places). 


(Hi)  Public  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

These  are,  of  course,  readily  available  to  non-residents  and  are  extensively  used 
by  them.  The  Council  have  also  provided  a first-class  athletics  stadium  which  is  avail- 
able for  all.  (See  statement  on  Parks  and  Open  Spaces). 


(iv)  Corporation  Assembly  Halls. 

The  Town  Hall  includes  a large  and  a small  assembly  hall  and  a suite  of  Committee 
Rooms.  The  main  assembly  hall  is  the  only  large  hall  in  the  whole  area;  many  organi- 
sations from  the  area  hire  this  hall  from  time  to  time  and  residents  from  the  whole 
area  regularly  attend  functions  there.  The  Committee  Rooms  are  used  by  numerous 
authorities  and  organisations  covering  the  area.  The  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
regularly  give  concerts  in  the  assembly  hall,  which  are  substantially  subsidised  by  the 
Council  and  which  are,  of  course,  available  to,  and  are  regularly  attended  by,  residents 
from  the  whole  area. 


(v)  Citizens  Advice  Bureau. 

The  Borough  Council  provide  office  accommodation  and  services,  equipment  and 
stationery  for  the  local  Citizens  Advice  Bureau,  which  is  staffed  by  voluntary  workers 
and  a paid  part-time  worker  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Council.  The  Bureau  (the 
only  one  in  the  area)  is  available  to  and  regularly  used  by  residents  from  all  parts  of 
the  area. 


(k)  Watford  and  Bushey  Joint  Committee — this  is  a Joint  Committee  comprising 
representatives  of  the  two  authorities  who  meet  as  necessary  to  discuss  problems  of 
common  interest,  other  than  “boundaries”  which  the  Bushey  Council  were  unwilling 
to  include  within  the  terms  of  reference. 


(1)  The  offices  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  are  situate  in  the  Borough. 


III.  STRENGTH  OF  COMBINED  AREA 

The  unit  suggested  would  have  a population  of  approximately  179,000  and  a rateable 
value  of  £3,000,000,  and  the  product  of  a penny  rate  would  be  £12,500.  It  would 
form  a strong  financial  unit,  well  capable  of  exercising  county  borough  powers.  The 
population  would  be  well  above  the  limits  of  100,000  assumed  by  clause  33  of  the  Local 
Government  BiU,  for  population  purposes,  as  sufficient  to  support  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  a county  borough  council.  A comparison  with  the  rateable  values  and 
populations  of  other  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  in  Appendix  4. 
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The  Borough  Council  envisage  that  substantial  economies  in  administration 
and  the  operation  of  services  would  result  from  the  merger  of  the  five  authorities, 
and  that  local  government  services  generally  would  be  more  effectively  administered 
for  the  common  good  by  the  consequent  local  control  of  those  services  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  council  and  by  a pooling  of  resources  and  efforts  for  those  services 
now  administered  independently  by  each  authority. 

So  far  as  the  present  county  services  are  concerned,  transfer  of  administration  to 
the  proposed  county  borough  could  be  achieved  with  little  difficulty,  having  regard 
to  the  present  system  of  divisional  administration  which  for  so  many  of  the  services 
is  based  on  the  same  area  as  that  of  the  proposed  county  borough. 

The  Watford  Town  Hall  is  a modem  building  completed  in  1939  and  there  is 
adequate  room  for  extensions  to  provide  for  the  civic  administration  of  an  enlarged 
area. 

The  Borough  Council  seek  permission  at  a later  stage  to  adduce  more  detailed 
evidence  of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  and  generally  thereon. 


IV.  EFFECT  ON  THE  COUNTY  OF  HERTFORD 

The  withdrawal  of  South-W^t  Hertfordshire  from  the  area  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  would,  of  course,  result  in  a substantial  loss  to  the  County  Council 
of  rateable  value.  This  loss  should  not,  however,  be  exaggerated,  as  it  is  the  Borough 
Council’s  view  that  it  would  not  seriously  affect  the  stability  of  the  County  Council 
or  the  future  administration  of  the  remaining  area  under  their  control.  This  loss  of 
rateable  value  would  in  any  case  be  offset  by  the  discontinuance  of  responsibility  for 
services  in  the  area  and  by  the  operation  of  the  grant  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill.  The  County  Council  would  still  be  larger  in  population  and  rateable 
value  than  three-quarters  of  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  (see  Appendix  5). 
Furthermore,  the  loss  of  this  area  is  a matter  which  the  Commission  proposed  to  be 
set  up  under  the  Local  Government  Bill  could  consider  in  deciding  upon  any  extension 
of  the  County  or  merger  with  another  County.  It  is  also  relevant  to  observe  that 
in  the  ten  years  from  1947  to  1957  the  population  of  the  County  grew  by  170,000 
(roughly  equal  to  any  loss  in  population  which  would  be  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
South-West  Hertfordshire),  that  the  County  is  continuing  to  develop  and  that  the 
population  for  last  year  showed  a record  increase  of  25,000.  According  to  the  County 
Council’s  Statement  on  the  Development  Plan,  1951,  the  population  of  the  County 
is  expected  to  reach  886,000  by  1973,  or  approximately  700,000  if  South-West 
Hertfordshire  were  excluded— only  slightly  less  than  the  present  population  of  the 
County. 


V.  CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  OTHER  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Following  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Watford  Borough 
Council  invited  the  other  four  district  councils  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  to  a meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  a general  discussion. 

The  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  intimated  that  they  did  not  think  it 
desirable  for  them  to  attend  the  meeting  proposed  by  the  Borough  Council  but 
suggested  to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  that  they  should  consider  the  desirability 
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of  calling  a conference  of  the  councils  of  all  the  county  districts  in  Hertfordshire 
mentioned  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference.  The  Bushey  and 
Chorleywood  Urban  District  Councils  and  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council 
accepted  the  Borough  Council’s  invitation,  and  appointed  representatives  to  attend  a 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  January  1958. 

During  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  the  Borough  Council’s  representatives 
expressed  their  views  on  the  desirability  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  area  of  the  five 
local  authorities  and  the  granting  of  county  borough  status  to  the  proposed  new 
authority  and  enquired  if  any  of  the  other  authorities  had  any  suggestions  to  put 
forward.  The  other  representatives,  however,  were  not  in  a position  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  Borough  Council’s  views  or  to  put  forward  any  alternative  proposal 
but  stated  that  they  would  report  back  to  their  respective  councils. 

Subsequently,  in  March  1958,  a meeting  was  held  at  County  Hall  at  Hertford 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  the  Borough  Council  and  aU  other 
Hertfordshire  district  councils  within  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  at  which 
the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  put  forward  his  own  personal  views  against  the 
creation  of  'a  county  borough  in  South-West  Hertfordshire.  Since  that  date,  the 
Bushey  and  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Councils  have  intimated  that  they  are  not 
in  favour  of  the  Borough  Council’s  proposals  but  a reply  is  still  awaited  from  the 
Watford  Rural  District  Council. 

The  Borough  Council  stiU  feel  that  their  proposals  are  in  the  true  interests  of 
the  area  as  a whole,  and  at  them  meeting  held  on  28th  April,  1958,  they  passed 
unanimously  the  following  resolution: 

“That  the  Council  formally  place  on  record  and  confirm  their  view  that  the 
Royal  Commission  should  deal  with  South-West  Hertfordshire  as  a whole,  and 
that  the  whole  or  the  most  part  of  the  respective  areas  of  the  Borough,  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural  District 
of  Watford  should  be  combined  into  one  local  government  unit  which  should  be 
given  the  status  of  a county  borough:  and  that  the  Royal  Commission  be 
informed  accordingly.” 


5.  SPECIFIC  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

Having  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  views  of  the  Council  generally  on 
local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  within  the 
Borough  and  the  remainder  of  South-West  Hertfordshire,  the  Council  now  propose 
to  deal  with  the  several  services  to  which  specific  reference  is  made  in  the  letter  dated 
17th  February,  1958,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  In  addition,  the 
evidence  deals  with  the  Public  Libraries  service. 


Education 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  County  Council  are  the  local  education  authority,  but  under  the  Education 
Act,  1944,  the  Borough  Council  were  entitled  to  claim  for  the  Borough  to  be  excepted 
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from  any  scheme  of  divisional  administration  for  primary  and  secondary  education. 
A claim  was  made  and  the  Minister  of  Education  duly  directed  that  the  Borough 
should  be  an  Excepted  District. 

However,  in  the  interests  of  education  generally  in  South-West  Hertfordshire,  the 
Borough  Council  decided  to  waive  their  claim  to  be  an  Excepted  District  and  agreed 
to  join  in  a scheme  of  divisional  administration  for  the  South-West  Hertfordshire 
area,  taking  the  view  that  education  in  the  area  would  be  best  served  by  being  admini- 
stered over  the  whole  area  of  South  West  Hertfordshire  as  one  unit. 

In  agreeing  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  status  of  the  Borough  as  an  Excepted 
District,  the  Minister  of  Education  stated  that  she  “greatly  appreciated  the  concern 
for  the  best  interest  of  education  in  the  area  which  the  Borough  Council  have 
demonstrated  by  the  action  they  have  taken”. 

Under  the  present  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration,  the  South-West 
Hertfordshire  Divisional  Executive  comprises  30  members  and  three  teacher 
representatives,  the  members  being  appointed  as  to  ten  by  the  Watford  Borough 
Council,  four  by  Watford  Rural  District  Council,  three  by  Rickmansworth  Urban 
District  Council,  two  by  Bushey  Urban  District  Council,  one  by  Chorleywood  Urban 
District  Council  and  10  by  the  County  Council.  The  scheme  sets  out  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  the  Divisional  Executive,  and  such  parts  of  the  education  service  as 
Youth  Service,  School  Welfare  and  School  Medical  Service  are  also  administered 
for  the  whole  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  as  a single  administrative  unit. 

The  maintained  and  aided  schools  in  the  area  are  divided  as  follows,  the  total 
number  of  children  being  25,914: 
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It  will  be  appreciated,  however,  that  the  catchment  areas  for  many  of  the  schools 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  particular  county  districts  in  which  the  schools 
are  situate  and  this  particularly  applies  to  the  secondary  technical  and  secondary 
grammar  schools.  For  example,  something  like  35—45%  of  the  pupils  attending 
Watford  Grammar  School  come  from  outside  the  Borough,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  pupils  at  Bushey  Grammar  School  come  from  outside  Bushey.  The  secondly 
technical  school  started  as  a jumor  technical  school  in  Watford,  was  converted  into 
a technical  high  school  four  years  ago  and  has  recently  moved  to  new  premises  erected 
in  Bushey,  although  it  is  still  known  as  the  Watford  Techiucal  High  School.  The 
planning  and  siting  of  schools  has  from  the  beginning  been  determined  on  the  needs 
of  South-West  Hertfordshire  as  a whole,  without  reference  to  local  council  boundaries. 


Other  Educational  Institutions  (All  situate  within  the  Borough  of  Watford). 
Watford  Technical  College— 5,000  students,  day  and  evening. 
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South  West  Herts.  College  of  Further  Education — 250-300  day  students 
4,500  evening  students,  including  evening  institutes.  ’ 

Watford  School  of  Music — 1,000  students,  all  part-time. 

The  South-West  Herts.  College  of  Further  Education,  which  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Divisional  Executive,  caters  for  all  South-West  Hertfordshire  and 
is  also  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  evening  classes  and  evening  institutes  in  the 
whole  area.  The  Watford  Technical  College  and  the  Watford  School  of  Music  are 
administered  by  sub-committees  of  the  County  Council  and  do  not  come  under  the 
control  in  any  respect  of  the  Divisional  Executive.  There  has  to  be  close  collaboration 
between  these  institutes  and  the  schools  of  the  area.  The  South-West  Flerts.  College 
of  Further  Education,  the  Watford  Technical  College  and  the  Watford  School  of 
Music  draw  their  pupils  from  a wide  area,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  (about 
75%)  live  in  South-West  Hertfordshire. 

The  Governors  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Managers  of  Primary  Schools  are 
appointed  partly  on  the  nomination  of  the  district  council  of  the  area  in  which  the 
school  is  situate,  the  remainder  being  appointed  by  the  County  Council  or,  in  certain 
cases,  by  the  Divisional  Executive. 

The  offices  of  the  Divisional  Education  Officer  and  his  staff  are  situate  in  Watford 
in  a building  almost  adjacent  to  the  Town  Hall. 

II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

Whilst  the  several  district  councils  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  are  represented  in 
varying  proportions  upon  the  Divisional  Executive,  none  of  these  councils,  as  such, 
has  any  control  over  education  within  the  area.  The  control  vests  in  the  County  Coun- 
cil as  local  education  authority,  subject  to  the  limited  powers  granted  to  the  Divisional 
Executive  and  in  turn  to  the  Governors  and  Managers  of  Schools.  A system  of 
delegation  easts  which,  whilst  reasonable  in  its  own  terms,  cannot  offer  the  same  sense 
of  responsibility  or  of  interest  in  the  community  as  direct  conferment  of  duties  on  a 
local  council. 


The  Council  consider  that  there  is  a number  of  defects  in  the  service  at  the  present 
time.  The  main  one  arises  from  the  remote  control,  particularly  of  policy  and  finance, 
from  County  Hall. 


at  present  exercised  are  as  follows: 


Instances  of  the  control 

(a)  Major  building  programme 

(i.e.,  items  over  £10,000) 

(b)  Minor  Works  programmes 

(i.e.,  items  under  £10,000 comprising 
additions  or  improvements  to 
schools) 


(c)  Maintenance  Works 


The  County  Council  are  entirely  responsible. 


Items  of  over  £500  are  usually  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  County  Council,  the  discretion 
of  the  Divisional  Executive  being  restricted 
to  the  expenditure  on  small  items  of  an 
annual  lump  sum  seldom  more  than  £1,500. 

These  are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Divisional  Executive,  but  governed  by  the 
money  allocated  in  each  year  by  the  County 
Council  who  also  determine  the  principle 
upon  which  maintenance  of  buildings  is 
carried  out. 
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Thus,  there  is  locally  no  adequate  control  or  direct  responsibility  carried  by  the 
Divisional  Executive  for  the  priorities  of  work  to  be  carried  out,  over  expenditure 
to  be  incurred  locally,  or  over  major  capital  works  such  as  the  erection  of  new  schools 
or  substantial  improvements.  The  County  Council  must  naturally  look  to  the  County 
as  a whole  and  with  their  wide  commitments  and  responsibilities  they  are  often  unable 
to  give  attention  to  local  difficulties,  particularly  in  relation  to  improvements  of  the 
older  schools.  Instances  often  occur  of  minor  problems  and  differences  which  in 
practice  could  cause  friction  and  which  would  be  solved  more  easily  if  they  were 
under  one  control. 

A second  defect  lies  in  the  too  close  control  of  local  educational  development 
and  experiment  by  the  overall  needs  of  the  County,  large  areas  of  which  are  rural  and 
have  other  interests.  South-West  Hertfordshire  has  a homogeneous  and  rich  pattern 
of  educational  opportunity  which  could  be  developed  independently  of  the  remainder 
of  the  County  and  serve  directly  the  particular  needs  of  the  area.  The  fact  that  such 
needs  do  not  exist  in  other  areas  by  reason  of  their  different  circumstances  leads  to 
unsympathetic  consideration  from  the  County  Council  of  requests  from  this  area. 

A third  defect  lies  in  the  overlapping  of  services  causing  delay  and  uncertainty. 
The  general  public  is  uncertain  where  to  turn  for  help  and  advice  in  educational  matters 
since  the  chief  office  is  a long  way  off.  As  education  is  such  a personal  senice,  this 
uncertainty  and  delay  can  create  difficulty  and  hardship. 

Another  form  of  uncertainty,  for  example,  arises  in  relation  to  School  Welfare 
where  there  are  separate  district  council  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  one  of  whom  is 
Divisional  School  Medical  Officer,  and  yet  the  School  Medical  Service  is  administered 
by  yet  another  Medical  Officer  at  County  Hall.  This  division  of  responsibility  also 
leads  to  considerable  correspondence  and  returns  involving  delay  and  duplication. 

In  recreational  further  education  under  section  53  of  the  Education  Act.  1944, 
and  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  the  district  councils  and 
the  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers  and  responsibilities.  Again  confusion 
arises  because  there  is  no  single  authority  to  determine  a policy  for  the  area  of  each 
district  council  or  for  the  area  as  a whole.  For  example,  in  the  provision  of  community 
centres,  the  Borough  Council  have  provided  two  such  centres,  whereas  neither  the 
County  Council  nor  any  of  the  other  district  councils  have  yet  done  so.  Lack  of  a 
defined  policy  has  led  to  very  little  use  being  made  of  these  centres  for  the  more 
cultural  activities  which  the  County  Council,  as  local  education  authority,  might  have 
assisted. 

The  Borou^  Council  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
as  a local  education  authority,  and  realise  that  such  defects  as  exist  arise  from  the 
two-tier  system  which  involves  lack  of  adequate  local  control  and  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  County  Council  and  the  Divisional  Executive,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  district  councils. 

m.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

The  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  defects  would  be  remedied  by  the  creation 
of  one  local  authority  for  South-West  Hertfordshire  which  should  be  given  the  power 
of  a local  education  authority.  Control  over  policy  and  finance  would  then  be  exercised 
locally  by  members  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  close  interest  in  the  special 
problems  of  the  area,  insteadof  by  the  more  remote  County  Council,  a large  majority  of 
whose  members  are  drawn  from  other  areas  and  who  have  no  particular  personal 
interest  in  the  problems  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 
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In  agreeing  to  relinquish  their  status  as  an  Excepted  District,  the  Borough 
Council  recognised  that  the  area  should  be  dealt  with  as  a whole  for  educational 
purposes  and  they  feel  that,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  and  in  view  of  its  size, 
population  and  financial  resources,  it  would  form  an  excellent  unit  as  an  autonomous 
local  education  authority. 

The  virtues  of  the  present  scheme  of  divisional  administration  are  derived  from 
the  partial  closing  of  the  gap  between  County  Hall  and  the  local  area,  as  well  as  by  the 
area  being  treated  as  one  unit.  The  proposals  of  the  Council  would  retain  these  virtues 
and  cure  the  defects. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  County  Council  exercise  the  powers  of  a local  education  authority  under  the 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948,  pursuant  to  a scheme  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  National  Service.  They  act  through  the  County  Education  Committee, 
which  in  turn  appoints  sub-committees  to  cover  the  various  divisions  of  the  County. 

The  local  divisional  area  is  identical  with  that  of  the  South-West  Hertfordshire 
Divisional  Executive,  but  the  service  is  not  under  the  Executive’s  control  although 
they  are  represented  on  the  South-West  Hertfordshire  Youth  Employment  Committee. 
The  Borough  Council  are  not,  however,  represented  on  this  Committee. 

The  Divisional  Youth  Employment  Officer  is  responsible  direct  to  the  County 
Youth  Employment  Officer.  The  main  divisional  offices  are  situate  in  the  Borough, 
and  branch  offices  are  maintained  part  tune  at  Oxhey  in  the  Watford  Rural  District 
and  at  Rickmansworth. 

The  Youth  Employment  Service  should  be  dealt  with  in  a like  manner  to  the 
general  Education  Service. 


Environmental  Health 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Whilst  various  Chief  Officers  are  responsible  to  the  Council  for  certain  of  the  specific 
matters  referred  to  under  this  head  and  dealt  with  in  outline  below  under  the  various 
sub-headings  (looking  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  guidance  on  any  purely 
health  matters  arising  therefrom)  the  general  “public  health  services”  administered 
by  the  Borough  Council  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
who  has  on  his  staff  a Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  six  Public  Health 
Inspectors  (one  of  whom  is  designated  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector).  For  purposes 
of  administration  the  Borough  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  the  particular 
province  of  one  Inspector. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  holds  the  appointment  under  the  County 
Council  of  Divisional  Medical  Officer,  his  employment  being  devoted  as  to  50  % to 
Borough  Council  functions  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  as  to  the  remaining  50% 
to  County  Council  functions  as  Divisional  Medical  Officer.  The  Deputy  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  serves  part-time  (3/llths)  as  a Borough  Officer  and  part-time  (8/ 1 Iths) 
as  an  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  Council. 
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The  Public  Health  Department  is  fully  equipped  to  perform  all  the  public  health 
duties  falling  upon  the  Borough  Council  by  statute  and  regulation.  Apart  from 
specific  functions  to  which  reference  is  made  under  separate  sub-headings  below,  the 
Department  deals  with  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances.  Food  and  Drugs 
matters  and  the  Shops  Acts,  and  is  responsible  for  enforcing  certain  sections  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  for  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  within  the  area  and  for 
ensuring  compliance  with  the  food  hygiene  legislation.  The  Borough  is  a centre  of 
food  distribution  and  there  are  heavy  responsibilities  in  connection  with  food 
inspection. 

There  are  two  private  slaughterhouses  within  the  Borough  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  livestock  is  slaughtered  in  Watford  for  distribution  within  and  beyond  the 
Borough  boundaries.  A thorough  and  systematic  inspection  of  carcasses  is  carried 
out  at  the  slaughterhouses  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors,  who  are  also  responsible 
for  inspecting  imported  meat  distributed  to  the  Borough  and  surrounding  area  from 
a large  cold  store  in  the  town.  A large  new  private  slaughterhouse  and  by-products 
factory  to  serve  an  extensive  area  is  shortly  to  be  provided  on  a site  in  the  Borough 
made  available  by  the  Council. 

The  many  common  problems  of  the  Borough  and  the  remainder  of  South-West 
Hertfordshire  require  quite  frequent  liaison  and  communication  with  the  respective 
Councils  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  PubUc  Health  Inspectors  of  the  other 
districts.  A reasonable  measure  of  co-ordination  at  officer  level  exists  in  the  day-to-day 
administration,  but  the  necessity  does  arise  on  occasions  to  refer  a particular  matter 
to  two  separate  Councils.  This  inevitably  involves  delay  and  some  duplication  which 
would  be  avoided  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  authorities  in  the  area. 

The  Council  would  be  pleased  to  supply  a description  of  their  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  any  environmental  health  functions  not  already  specifically  mentioned 
by  the  Commission  and  dealt  with  below,  if  so  requested. 


BATHS,  WASH-HOUSES  AND  BATHING  PLACES 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  own  and  administer  a baths  establishment  which  is  situate  adjacent 
to  the  Town  Hall  and  comprises  a covered  swimming  bath  of  championship  standard 
with  dressing  accommodation,  20  slipper  baths,  club  rooms,  cafe  and  an  establishment 
laundry. 

The  water  in  the  swimming  pool  is  purified  by  a system  of  continuous  filtration 
and  is  systematically  tested  for  bacteriological  purity. 

The  Council  are  proposing  to  construct,  in  due  course,  an  open  air  swimming 
pool  adjoining  the  Woodside  Sports  Arena  in  the  north  of  the  Borough. 

The  Baths  are  administered  and  supervised  by  a qualified  Baths  Superintendent. 

The  Council  do  not  own  any  wash-houses. 


H.  Analysis  of  Defects 

The  Watford  Baths  are  the  only  covered  pubUc  swimming  baths  in  the  County  of 
Hertford  and  for  further  afield  in  North  Middlesex  and  East  Buckinghamshire. 
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Consquently,  the  Baths  are  patronised  extensively  by  residents  from  a wide  area 
particularly  from  the  adjoining  parts  of  South-West  Hertfordshire.  This  results  in 
severe  congestion,  particularly  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  Baths  are  not 
really  adequate  for  the  extensive  demands  made  upon  them. 

Whilst  no  special  census  has  been  taken,  all  available  statistics  indicate  that  there 
is  a very  extensive  use  of  the  Baths  by  patrons  not  resident  in  the  Borough.  For 
instance,  the  membership  of  the  Watford  Swimming  Club  comprises  approximately 
124  residents  of  the  Borough  and  197  residents  from  outside  the  Borough,  of  which 
latter  figure  104  are  resident  in  South-West  Hertfordshire.  The  local  swimming 
instructors  state  that  40-45  % of  their  pupils  come  from  outside  the  Borough. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  as  local  education 
authority,  the  Swimming  Baths  are  also  used  extensively  by  both  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  Almost  40  schools  use  the  Swimming  Baths,  of  which  about  half 
are  situate  outside  the  Borough. 


m.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

To  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  indoor  swimming  bath  facilities  in  the  area, 
further  provision  is  needed,  either  by  the  extension  of  the  Watford  Baths  or  by  the 
construction  of  an  additional  indoor  swimming  bath  in  Watford  or  elsewhere  in 
South-West  Hertfordshire.  This  will  be  a costly  matter,  however,  having  regard  to 
present-day  building  costs.  The  operation  of  the  Baths  already  costs  the  Borough 
ratepayers  about  £12,000  per  annum  (i.e.,  over  a twopenny  rate)  and  it  seems  unfair 
to  ask  them  to  provide  further  facilities  to  cater  for  a much  larger  area  than  the 
Borough  and  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  any  further  cost.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  further  expenditure  should  be  spread  more  equitably  over  the  whole  area 
of  South-West  Hertfordshire,  from  which  the  major  demand  undoubtedly  comes. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  several  districts  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  would  enable 
this  to  be  done  and  would  provide  adequate  resources  to  finance  such  a project 
without  undue  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  whole  area. 


REFUSE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL 
Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

A weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  is  regularly  maintained  throughout  the 
Borough,  and  the  Council  also  collect  trade  refuse  as  frequently  as  requested.  Regular 
salvage  collections  are  made  from  trade  premises  by  special  vehicles  and  from  domestic 
premises  at  the  same  time  as  the  refuse  collection. 

Disposal  of  refuse  is  by  controlled  tipping,  hitherto  on  sites  within  the  Borough 
where,  in  the  last  12  years,  36  acres  of  land  have  been  raised,  levelled  and  reclaimed 
for  playing  field  purposes.  As  all  available  land  within  the  Borough  has  now  been 
used,  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  on  a long-term  basis  for  reception  of 
the  town’s  refuse  in  a disused  gravel  pit  at  Moor  Mill,  two  and  three-quarter  miles 
outside  the  Borough  on  the  northern  side. 

Salvage  is  baled  at  the  Council’s  Depot  and  disposed  of  by  sale  under  contract, 
the  income  from  this  source  during  the  last  financial  year  being  over  £11,500. 
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The  Borough  Engineer  is  responsible  to  the  Council,  through  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  for  the  operation  and  administration  of  this  service. 

With  the  help  of  an  incentive  bonus  scheme,  difficulty  in  recruitment  of  labour 
has  been  overcome. 


Comments 

The  Council  consider  that  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  operation  of  this 
service  throughout  South-West  Hertfordshire  by  a degree  of  concentration  of  tipping 
facilities  and  the  pooling  and  inter-availability  of  transport  and  operatives,  and  that 
further  economies  could  be  effected  by  one  administration.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
five  local  authorities  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Council  would  have  these  ad- 
vantages. The  pooling  of  resources  and  administration  would  have  particular  advan- 
tage in  relation  to  the  Watford  Rural  District,  split  as  it  is  into  three  separate  sections, 
as  the  refuse  collection  and  disposal  services  for  these  respective  sections  could  be 
more  conveniently  and  effectively  dealt  with  in  conjunction  with  the  remainder  of  the 
area.  Their  vehicles  collecting  in  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  pass  through  the  Borough 
on  the  way  to  and  from  their  tip  near  Abbots  Langley. 


SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOS.AL 

The  Borough,  with  the  exception  of  small  areas  in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  is 
sewered  on  the  separate  system,  with  surface  water  sewers  discharging  to  watercourses 
or  direct  to  the  Rivers  Colne  or  Gade.  There  are  no  storm  overflows  from  the  foul 
system.  Balancing  ponds  control  the  storm  water  flow  from  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  the  Borough. 

Soil  drainage  is  available  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Borough,  the  Council  having 
spent  over  £100,000  on  sewerage  extensions  in  the  last  ten  years.  They  are  preparing 
to  spend  a like  sum  in  the  immediate  future  to  drain  an  area  of  the  Borough  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Rural  District  and  where  development  is  now  taking  place. 

The  sewerage  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Borough,  recently  carried  out.  was 
also  designed  to  take  drainage  from  areas  in  the  Rural  District.  In  a number  of 
cases  arrangements  are  in  force  whereby  properties  of  adjoining  districts  are  drained 
into  the  Borough  sewers  and  vice  versa. 

Sewage  disposal  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  created 
unHer  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  (Colne  Valley  Sewerage,  etc.)  Act,  1937,  to 
provide  a general  scheme  for  the  more  effectual  drainage  of  a substantial  area  of 
the  County  of  Hertford  and  to  provide  sewage  disposal  works.  The  Watford  Borough 
Council  are  constituent  members  of  the  Board,  appointing  four  representative  om 
of  a total  of  24,  and  the  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  Urban  District 
Councils  and  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  are  also  constituent  members  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  have  established  modem  sewage  disposal  works  at  Maple  Cross 
in  the  Urban  District  of  Rickmansworth  and  have  also  provided  trunk  pwers  through- 
out the  area  under  their  control,  i.e.  throughout  South-West  Hertfordshire  and  beyond. 
The  Board  precept  upon  the  constituent  authorities  in  respect  of  their  expenditure, 
and  for  the  year  1 958/59  the  precept  on  the  Borough  Council  is  for  the  sum  of  £1 37,775, 
equivalent  to  a rate  of  1/1  l}d.  in  the  pound. 
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DRAINAGE  OF  TRADE  PREMISES 

The  Council  notify  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  of  all  proposals  for  new  factory 
premises  for  which  plans  are  approved  under  town  planning  legislation  and  byelaws^ 
The  Board  deal  in  the  first  instance  with  any  applications  to  discharge  trade  effluent 
consulting  with  the  Council’s  officers  regarding  reception  into  the  sewerage  system' 
The  Council  are  parties  with  the  Board  to  all  agreements  in  regard  to  drainage  of 
trade  premises.  The  Board  maintain  an  inspectorate  and  notify  the  Council  of  in- 
fringements of  conditions  and  of  action  taken  by  them. 


STREET  CLEANSING 
I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

Street  cleansing  is  carried  out  regularly  by  the  Council  on  all  roads  within  the 
Borough  except  the  two  trunk  roads  for  which  the  County  Council  are  the  authority. 
The  Borough  Council  operate  mechanical  sweeper-collector  machines  in  addition  to 
hand  sweeping  and  there  are  adequate  tips  for  the  disposal  of  sweeping  for  some 
years.  The  Council  subscribe  to  the  meteorological  service  of  the  Air  Ministry  at 
Dunstable  whereby  warnings  of  snow  and  frost  are  received,  and  a high  standard  of 
clearance  is  achieved.  Mechanical  appliances  of  the  latest  type  are  used  to  speed  the 
work  of  snow  clearance,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  praise  from  the  public. 

The  cost  of  street  cleansing  on  classified  and  County  roads  is  partially  reimbursed 
by  the  County  Council,  hut  cleansing  of  these  roads  to  urban  standards  of  amenity 
results  in  the  Borough  Council  accepting  responsibility  for  a high  proportion  of  the 
cost.  During  the  past  year,  street  cleansing  of  classified  and  County  roads  cost  £8,600 
of  which  the  County  Council  paid  £3,400,  leaving  the  major  share  on  the  Borough  rate. 

The  Borough  Engineer  is  responsible  to  the  Council,  through  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee, for  the  operation  of  this  service.  Some  years  ago  it  was  found  advantageous 
to  place  the  day-to-day  control  of  the  highways,  street  cleansing,  and  refuse  collection 
and  disposal  sections  of  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department  under  one  superintendent. 
Transfer  of  labour  from  one  section  to  another  to  meet  varying  demands  was  thereby 
facilitated,  the  effect  of  staff  shortages  was  minimised,  services  generally  were  improved 
and  a marked  reduction  in  cost  was  achieved. 


n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

The  County  Council  are,  quite  understandably,  only  concerned  with  sufficient 
scavenging  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  roads  as  highways,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  footways  and  verges  to  rural  rather  than  urban  standards. 

The  lower  standard  of  sweeping  and  verge  maintenance  on  the  trunk  roads  as 
compared  with  the  roads  for  which  the  Borough  Council  are  responsible  has  caused 
complaints. 

The  County  Council,  with  a wider  area  to  cover,  are  often  later  than  the  Borough 
Council  in  anti-snow  and  anti-frost  measures  on  trunk  roads  and  this  causes  difficulties 
and  criticism,  frequently  levelled  at  the  Borough  Council  who  have  no  responsibilities 
in  the  matter. 
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III.  Outline  of  yiews  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

It  is  considered  that  the  Borough  Council  should  be  responsible  for  cleansing, 
including  anti-frost  gritting,  salting  and  snow  clearing,  and  verge  maintenance,  of  all 
roads  in  the  Borough  including  trunk  roads. 


BURIAL  GROUNDS  AND  CEMETERIES 
Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

There  are  two  public  cemeteries  in  the  Borough,  administered  by  a Joint 
Committee  consisting  of  six  members  elected  by  the  Watford  Borough  Council  and 
four  members  elected  by  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council.  The  Joint  Committee 
owes  its  existence  to  Section  53  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  under  which  the 
Tiowers  and  duties  of  the  then  Burial  Board  were  transferred  to  a Joint  Committee 
appointed  by  the  then  Watford  Urban  District  Council  and  the  Watford  Rural  Parish 
Council.  The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Councils  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
respective  rateable  values  (i.e.  at  present  in  the  approximate  ratio  of  85%  by  the 
Borough  Council  and  15%  by  the  Parish  Council). 

The  Vicarage  Road  Cemetery  has  no  further  spaces  available  and  is  used  only 
for  interment  in  existing  graves.  The  new  Cemetery,  situate  in  North  Western 
Avenue,  North  Watford,  is  some  32  acres  in  extent  and  has  adequate  space  avaUable 
for  burials  for  at  least  15  years. 

A local  solicitor  acts  as  part-time  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Committee  which  also  employs 
a Superintendent  and  Registrar  of  Burials  and  appropriate  staff.  The  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  has,  only  recently,  been  appointed  as  consultant  En^eer  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  the  services  of  the  Borough  Council’s  engineering  and 
architectural  staff  are  to  be  utilised. 


Comments 

If,  as  the  Borough  Council  propose,  the  county  districts  of  South-West 
Hertfordshire  were  amalgamated,  the  control  of  the  two  cemeteries  would  presumably 
pass  to  the  new  authority.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  two  cemeteoM  m 
Rickraansworth  administered  by  the  Rickmansworth  and  Sarratt  Joint  Burial  Com- 
mittee and  the  cemetery  in  Chorleywood  administered  by  the  Chorleywood  Urban 
District  Council.  The  five  cemeteries  would  then  be  administered  as  one  unit,  makmg 
for  economy  in  administration,  particularly  necessary  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
crematorium  and  the  consequent  expected  reduction  in  demand  for  grave  spaces. 


CREMATORIA 

There  is  no  crematorium  situate  in  the  Borough,  the  nearest  being  at  Golders  Green. 

However,  the  Borough  Council  and  thirteen  other  local  authorities  in  West 
Hertfordshire  (including  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Bushey  Chorleywood  and 
Rickmansworth,  and  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Watford)  have  by  Agreement 
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formed  the  West  Hertfordshire  Crematorium  Joint  Committee,  to  which  have  been 
delegated  all  the  powers  of  the  constituent  Councils  with  respect  to  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  crematoria  in  the  area  of  each  of  them.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
Agreement  for  the  apportionment  of  profits  and  losses  between  the  constituent 
authorities,  and  in  regard  to  capital  expenditure  the  Watford  Borough  Council  borrow 
on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  have,  in  fact,  given  the  Joint  Committee 
the  benefit  of  their  own  pooling  arrangements  for  borrowed  money.  The  Borough 
Council  appoint  three  representatives  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Kernel  Hempstead  acts  as  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Borough  Treasurer  of  Watford  as  Treasurer  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  City 
Surveyor  of  St.  Albans  as  Surveyor  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

A crematorium  is  now  in  course  of  construction  on  a site  in  the  area  of  the 
Watford  Rural  District  almost  adjoining  the  Borough  boundary  and  is  likely  to  be 
completed  by  December,  1958. 

The  crematorium  will  meet  a long  felt  need  in  West  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
Council  are  not  aware  of  any  defect  in  the  scheme. 

PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  parks  and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  Council  are  administered  by 
a separate  department  under  a fully-qualified  Parks  Superintendent,  responsible 
directly  to  the  Council  through  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds  Committee.  In 
addition  to  the  administration,  upkeep  and  management  of  the  parks,  recreation 
grounds  and  other  open  spaces,  the  Parks  Department  is  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  trees  and  grass  verges  on  highways,  the  layout  and  maintenance  of  horticultural 
features  on  Council  housing  estates  and  other  Council  properties,  and  the  construction 
of  new  parks  and  playing  fields. 

The  total  area  of  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  ownership  of  the  Council  is  878 
acres,  equivalent  to  12  acres  per  1,000  population.  This  acreage  includes  the  West 
Herts.  Golf  Course,  comprising  261  acres,  which  is  leased  to  a golf  club  but  over 
which  the  public  have  certain  rights  of  access  by  defined  paths. 

The  Council  have  made  suitable  provision  for  all  major  sports  in  the  various 
parks  and  recreation  grounds,  including  pitches  for  football,  cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
bowls,  hurling,  lacrosse,  archery  and  croquet.  16  children’s  playgrounds  are  suitably 
placed  throughout  the  Borough. 

A Sports  Stadium  and  Running  Track  at  Woodside  Playing  Fields,  opened  in 
1955  by  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  provides  accommodation  for  up  to  20,000 
spectators.  The  Stadium  contains  a quarter-mile  running  track  of  Olympic  standard, 
and  there  is  provision  for  all  field  events.  A full  set  of  equipment  is  provided  for  train- 
ing, together  with  dressing  accommodation.  It  is  also  proposed  to  provide  an  open 
air  swimming  pool  adjoining  the  Sports  Stadium. 

Whippendell  Woods,  comprising  161  acres,  although  owned  and  administered  by 
the  Borough  Council,  are  situate  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.  They  have  been 
scheduled  as  an  Area  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  under  the  National  Parks  Act, 
1949,  and  the  Council  have  entered  into  a scheme  of  dedication  with  the  Forestry 
Commission  so  as  to  preserve  the  woodlands  for  all  time. 
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The  Parks  Department  also  administers  145  acres  of  allotments. 

II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

The  Council  are  aware  of  no  serious  defect  in  their  present  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  parks  and  open  spaces  but  they  wish  to  bring  the  following  points 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commission: 

(a)  School  Playing  Fields — at  the  present  time  the  layout  and  maintenance  of 
school  playing  fields  are  carried  out  by  employees  of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  as  local  education  authority.  The  Borough  Coimcil  consider  that  these 
playing  fields  could  be  more  conveniently  maintained  by  their  own  Parks 
Department,  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  staff  being  readily  available  and 
secure  adequate  supervision  from  local  sources.  Many  of  the  new  school  playing 
fields  are  being  sited  adjacent  to  parks  and  recreation  grounds  under  the  control 
of  the  Borough  Council,  and  staff  responsible  for  maintaining  the  parks  could 
well  maintain  these  playing  fields. 

(b)  Facilities  for  Schools — at  the  present  time  considerable  use  is  made  of  the 
Council’s  playing  fields  by  the  County  Council  as  local  education  authority,  the 
pitches  being  used  by  14  different  schools.  The  charge  made  by  the  Council  to 
the  County  Council  for  these  facilities  is  very  small  (i.e.  50%  of  the  normal  charge, 
which  itself  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  the  cost  of  the  provision  of  the  facilities). 
The  Borough  Council  are  to  this  extent  subsidising  the  County  rate. 

(c)  Borough  facilities  in  relation  to  other  districts — several  of  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  in  the  Borough  are  situate  near  the  boundary  and  are  easily  accessible  to 
and  used  by  residents  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  particularly  applies  to  resi- 
dents of  the  Watford  Rural  District,  whose  Council  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  very  substantial  influx  of  population  into  their 
area  since  the  war,  especially  in  Oxhey  and  Abbots  Langley.  The  Woodside 
Sports  Stadium  is  patronised  extensively  by  spectators  and  athletes  from  all  of 
the  districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire.  Furthermore,  the  large  and  well  laid 
out  Cassiobury  Park,  West  Herts.  Golf  Course  and  Whippendell  Woods  attract 
people  from  all  over  South-West  Hertfordshire,  in  view  of  the  fine  and  interesting 
walks  which  can  be  obtained. 

Whilst  the  Borough  Council  welcome  the  use  of  their  facilities  by  non- 
residents, they  do  suggest  that  these  factors  support  their  contention  that  the 
Borough  is  the  focal  point  for  the  whole  area  and  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
Borough  are  providing  services  for  the  whole  area. 

TIT.  OutUne  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

Such  defects  as  exist  would  be  remedied  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  five  areas 
and  the  creation  of  a county  borough,  which  would  also  be  local  education  authority 
and  therefore  responsible  for  school  playing  fields. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  consider  that  with  the  resources  of  their  existing  Parks 
Department  and  the  experience  gained  in  the  provision  of  playing  fields,  they  have 
something  valuable  to  offer  the  adjoining  districts  in  the  development  of  their  own 
services.  Economies  in  administration  could  be  effected  by  the  use  of  one  Parks 
Department  over  the  whole  area  of  the  five  authorities  and  the  financial  resources  of 
the  combined  area  would  help  very  materially  towards  the  provision  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities  for  the  newly  developed  areas  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 
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With  resoect  to  the  remaining  environmental  health  services  specificaUy  mentioned  in 
XpS  B Vo  th^^^^^  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  dated  17th  February, 

1958,  the  Council  do  not  wish  to  make  any  special  comments  except  to  record  the 
present  arrangements  as  follows: 

(a)  Control  of  Water-courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 


(b)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 


The  Borough  is  drained  by  the  Rivers  Colne  and  Gade  which,  as  main  streams, 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  Bearmg  m mmd  the  extent  of  the 
reVonsibiUties  of  the  Conservancy  over  a large  area,  their  cleansmg  service  of  the 
STtrermfis  reSLable,  although  perhaps  not  as  frequent  as  the  Council  would 

like. 


The  Council  carry  out  remedial  works  to  other  water-courses  as  necessary  so  as  to 
prevent  any  flooding,  but  the  problem  is  smaU. 

The  prevention  of  river  pollution  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Thames  Conservancy. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 


Insect  infestation  is  not  a serious  problem  in  Watford,  and  the  Public  Health 
Department  can  deal  easily  with  the  few  cases  that  occur  without  any  need  for  a 
peiVanent  cleansing  station.  Rats  and  mice  are  d^troyed  by  two  full-time  rodent 
Operatives,  domestic  premises  being  treated  free  of  charge. 


(d)  Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms 

The  mortuary  and  post  mortem  room  are  situate  at  ShrodeUs  Hospital  in  the 
Bmough.  They  are  maintained  and  staffed  by  the  Hospital  Board  under  an  Agreement 
made  between  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Watford  Borough  Council  the  Urban 
District  Councils  of  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural  District  Council 
of  Watford  whereby  the  premises  are  made  available  for  the  reception  of  the  bodira 
of  persons  dying  in  the  area  of  each  such  CouncU  and  whereby  the  respective  Councils 
oaid  to  the  Board  a lump  sum  towards  the  cost  of  provision  of  the  premises  and  pay 
nnual  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  stafBng,  based  on  the  re- 
pective  number  of  bodies  accommodated  for  such  CouncUs. 

The  premises  are  now  also  used  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dymg 
in  Bushey,  under  separate  arrangements  made  with  the  Hospital  Board  by  the  Bushey 
Urban  District  Council. 


(e)  Public  Conveniences 

Five  public  conveniences  have  been  provided  by  the  Council  in  addition  to  thirteen 
situated  in  parks,  and  two  more  are  scheduled  for  erection  at  an  early  date. 

The  Borough  Engineer  is  responsible  to  the  Council,  through  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  for  the  administration  of  this  service. 
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(f ) Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

There  are  some  21,778  houses,  400  factories,  150  petroleum  stores,  2 slaughter- 
houses and  668  food  premises  in  Watford.  The  Borough  is  regularly  surveyed  by  the 
District  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  any  necessary  works  of  repair  or  abatement  of 
nuisance  are  secured  under  the  Housing  Acts  or  Public  Health  Acts. 

The  Council  pursue  an  active  policy  to  control  air  pollution,  and  two  smoke 
control  areas  have  been  provisionally  approved  and  are  shortly  to  be  declared. 


(g)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

So  far  as  outside  activities  are  concerned,  this  aspect  is  dealt  with  under  the  heading 
“Parks  and  Open  Spaces”  on  page  406. 

So  far  as  inside  recreation  is  concerned,  the  Council  have  provided  two  community 
centres  which  have  been  erected  and  equipped  at  the  cost  of  the  Council  and  are  leased 
at  purely  nominal  rents  to  Community  Associations  who  are  responsible  for  running 
the  centres,  the  Council  being  represented  on  their  Executive  Committees.  (See  also 
under  heading  “Education”  on  page  396). 


Housing 

PROVISION  OF  HOUSES 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  as  a housing  authority  have  pursued  a vigorous  housing  policy  and 
now  own  over  5,000  houses.  1,729  dwellings  were  erected  prior  to  1939,  and  3,331 
since  1946,  including  600  at  Abbots  Langley,  100  at  Kytes  in  the  same  parish,  and  22 
at  Croxley  Green  in  Rickmansworth.  A contract  for  a further  89  dwellings  is  about 
to  be  let,  the  CounciPs  programme  having  been  substantially  reduced  on  the  advice 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  owing  to  present  financial  re- 
strictions. The  Council  have  always  insisted  upon  a high  standard  of  construction 
and  lay-out. 

By  anticipating  future  needs,  sufficient  land  has  been  platmed  to  provide  for  a 
further  1,000  dweUiugs  and  this  is  quite  remarkable  having  regard  to  the  dearth  of 
available  building  land  in  a Green-belt  town. 

The  Council  maintain  a housing  waiting  list,  and  houses  are  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  a detailed  scheme  grouping  cases  in  order  of  need,  subject,  of  course,  to 
special  consideration  of  cases  of  hardship  or  for  health  reasons.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  2,040  applicants  on  the  housing  waiting  list. 

The  Council  have  in  recent  years  limited  their  rate  fund  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
£30,000  per  annum.  They  do  not  operate  a differential  rent  scheme  but  they  do  grant 
rent  rebates  to  a small  number  of  persons  of  limited  means. 

Reference  to  the  Council’s  tenant  purchase  scheme  is  made  on  page  411. 

All  housing  matters  are  dealt  with  by  the  Council  through  the  Housing 
Committee.  The  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  responsible  to  the  Council  for 
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the  erection  and  maintenance  of  houses.  He  is  a registered  architect  and  has  qualified 
architects  on  his  staff.  General  housing  administration  and  the  collection  of  rents 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Treasurer,  who  has  a Housing  Officer  on  his 
staff. 


n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

(a)  In  the  one  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire,  so  closely  interwoven  for 
employment  and  other  purposes,  there  are  five  separate  councils  with  five  housing 
policies  and  five  different  sets  of  rules  for  deciding  priority  for  houses  (with  residence 
in  strict  local  government  areas~not  in  built-up  communities— often  a deciding 
factor).  The  future  housing  policy  must  some  day  be  reviewed  for  the  area  as  a whole 
so  as  to  provide  some  uniformity. 

(b)  Pressure  on  accommodation  in  the  whole  area  is  likely  to  become  acute  in  a 
few  years  time,  when  the  children  of  the  tenants  on  the  London  County  Council 
housing  estate  at  Oxhey  in  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  require  their  own  housing 
accommodation. 

(c)  Owing  to  shortage  of  land  available  for  immediate  development,  the 
Council  in  1946  acquired  land  in  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District  and  built  thereon  some  600  houses.  The  civic  allegiance  of  the  tenants  of 
these  houses  is  divided.  They  belonged  and  do  still  belong  to  the  Borough,  the  great 
majority  continuing  to  work  there,  yet  have  to  look  to  other  authorities  to  provide 
local  authority  services,  e.g.  open  spaces,  community  centres,  etc. 

(d)  A further  defect  arises  from  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  Borough  CouncU 
and  the  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  accommodation.  Whilst  the 
Borough  Council  are  the  housing  authority,  the  County  Council  have  responsibilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  homeless  persons.  This  divided  responsibility  leads  to 
confusion  and  sometimes  frustration  amongst  the  members  of  the  public  and  frequent 
reference  between  the  two  authorities. 

Furthermore,  the  duties  of  providing  accommodation  for  old  people  overlap  to 
a very  considerable  extent. 


TTT.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

(a)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  question  of  uniformity  of  housing  policy 
cannot  be  settled  adequately  except  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  five  districts  in  South- 
West  Hertfordshire. 

(b)  Such  an  amalgamation  would  also  assist  in  due  course  in  the  rehousing  of 
applicants  from  the  London  County  Council  housing  estate,  as  there  would  be  a sub- 
stantial pool  of  houses  available  over  the  whole  area. 

(c)  The  defect  in  regard  to  the  Council’s  houses  situate  in  Abbots  Langley  could 
be  remedied  by  the  transfer  of  that  area  to  the  Borough  or,  as  the  Council  propose, 
the  incorporation  of  the  area  in  one  authority  for  South-West  Hertfordshire. 

(d)  The  defect  arising  from  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Borough 
Council  and  the  County  Council  as  to  the  accommodation  of  homeless  persons  and 
old  people  would  be  remedied  by  the  administration  of  both  functions  by  the  one 
authority. 
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SLUM  CLEARANCE 

Watford  being  a relatively  modern  town,  there  are  few  unfit  houses.  Only  1 10  had  to 
be  included  in  the  five-year  programme  of  slum  clearance  drawn  up  in  1955,  and 
23  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  In  several  instances  the  Council  are  purchasing  the  sites 
for  redevelopment. 

Slum  clearance  matters  are  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  upon 
reports  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Public  Health  Inspectors,  and  close 
collaboration  is  maintained  with  the  Housing  Committee  so  as  to  ensure  rehousing 
of  the  occupants  at  the  appropriate  time. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  BODIES  OR  PERSONS 
TO  FACILITATE  THE  ACQUISITION,  CONSTRUCTION 
OR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOUSES 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

Advances  to  individuals  for  house  purchase — the  Council  have  made  good  use  of 
their  powers  to  lend  money  to  persons  buying  or  improving  houses.  Prior  to  1939 
over  £1  million  was  advanced  to  1,700  house  purchasers,  and  since  1946  over 
£2  million  has  been  lent  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  1,700  houses.  Few 
authorities  of  this  size  have  been  so  active  in  this  field  over  so  long  a period.  The 
Council  have  pursued  an  active  policy  of  lending  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of 
older  property  which  is  not  generally  acceptable  to  the  building  societies  and 
were  one  of  the  first  authorities  to  obtain  approval  to  a variable  interest  clause 
for  advances  that  had  to  be  made  at  high  interest  rates. 

This  service  has  never  been  a charge  on  the  rates  and  the  amount  now  out- 
standing (most  of  the  pre-war  loans  having  been  repaid)  is  £1,400,000. 

Tenant  Purchase  schemes — since  1925  the  Council  have  operated  several  schemes 
of  tenant  purchase  whereby  applicants  for  council  houses,  who  can  afford  to,  are 
encouraged  to  purchase  houses  built  by  the  Council,  with  only  a very  small 
initial  deposit  and  payments  spread  over  30  years. 

Improvement  Grants — the  Council  have  actively  supported  this  method  of  assisting 
the  modernisation  of  old  houses,  and  140  grants  totalling  £24,000  have  been 
approved  in  the  past  three  years.  In  many  cases  loans  have  been  made  to  cover 
the  balance  of  the  cost  of  improvement  works. 

Housing  Associations,  etc.— 3,  number  of  bodies  have  received  assistance  from  the 
Council  in  various  ways; 

(i)  South  Midlands  & Greater  London  Housing  Society.  This  society  built  50 
houses  in  Bushey  with  the  aid  of  money  borrowed  from  the  Borough  Council 
and  with  grants  payable  through  the  Council. 

(ii)  Two  estates,  of  bungalows  for  disabled  ex-servicemen.  In  these  cases  the 
Council  negotiated  grants  and  act  as  agents  between  the  associations  and 
the  Government. 

(iii)  Almshouses.  Recent  improvement  grants  and  loans  have  been  agreed  in 
order  to  make  possible  considerable  improvements  to  two  groups  of 
almshouses  in  the  Borough. 
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n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

With  loans  for  house  purchase  we  meet  again  five  authorities  operating  schemes 
with  different  rules  and  conditions  in  one  closely  built  area.  (See  under  “Housing" 
on  page  410). 


REGULATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  BYELAWS 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  the  approval  of  plans  for  the 
erection  of  new  buUdings  and  alterations  to  buildings,  etc.,  have  been  delegated  to 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  and  Plans  Committee,  which  deals  with  the  applica- 
tions in  conjunction  with  applications  for  planning  pemnssion. 

The  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  responsible  to  the  Council  for  these 
functions,  and  he  has  on  his  staff  an  adequate  inspectorate  consisting  of  a Town 
Planning  Assistant  and  three  Building  Inspectors.  This  section  of  his  department  also 
deals  concurrently  with  applications  for  planning  permission.  The  department 
maintains  close  liaison  with  the  public  health  department  in  connection  with  matters 
arising  under  the  Factory  Acts  and  with  the  Fire  Prevention  Officer  in  respect  of 
public  buildings,  factories  and  business  premises  where  fire  risks  might  be  involved. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACTS 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  County  CouncU  are  the  local  health  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  although  previously  the  Borough  Council 
were  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  authority. 

The  whole  of  the  South-West  Hertfordshire  area  forms  a “Division”  for  the 
administration  of  the  health  services  in  the  area  (other  than  the  Ambulance  Service- 
see  page  41 3),  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough  also  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  devoting  (together  with  his  school  medical 
duties)  50  % of  his  time  to  this  office.  The  Divisional  Health  Offices  form  part  of  the 
offices  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the  Watford  Town  Hall. 

Infant  Welfare  Clinics  are  held  at  seven  centres  in  the  Borough  and  at  a further  16 
in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Division,  at  some  of  which  ante-natal,  post-natal  and 
dental  clinics  are  held  and  such  matters  as  pohomyehtis  and  small-pox  vaccinatiom 
and  diphtheria  immunisations  dealt  with.  The  Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  the  main 
School  Clinic  (including  ophthalmic  and  speech  therapy  services)  for  the  Division  are 
situate  in  the  Borough.  The  medical  staff  of  the  Division  comprises,  in  addition  to  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officer,  six  Assistant  County  Medical  Officers  (one  of  whom  is 
also  part-time  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough),  four  Sessional 
Doctors,  and  a Divisional  Nursing  Officer  and  there  is  a large  nursing  staff  of  health 
visitors,  district  nurses,  midwives  and  school  nurses  and  appropriate  administrative 
and  clerical  staff. 
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The  dental  services  are,  however,  controlled  directly  from  County  Hall.  The 
Home  Help  Service  is  also  controlled  from  County  Hall,  although  three  organisers 
are  attached  to  the  Division. 


n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  most  important  defect  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments is  that,  at  member  level,  there  is  no  local  control  whatsoever  over  these  most 
important  personal  services  and  no  integration  with  the  environmental  health  functions. 
There  is  no  local  Committee  and,  of  course,  the  Borough  Council  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  the  Part  HI  health  services.  Integration  of  the  two  sets  of  services 
under  the  one  Council  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  The  Part  III  health  services  are 
essentially  local  in  character  and  very  personal  in  their  impact  on  the  individual,  and 
the  Council  hold  the  firm  view  that  local  control  would  lead  to  better  public  relations 
and  a better  appreciation  of  local  problems. 

Whilst  the  appointment  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Watford  as  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  does  result  in  some  integration  at  officer  level  of  the  environmental 
health  functions  exercised  by  the  Borough  Council  with  the  Part  III  health  services 
administered  by  the  County  Council,  the  same  integration  does  not  exist  in  the  areas 
of  the  other  district  councils  in  South-West  Hertfordshire,  who  have  a separate 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Matters  arise  from  time  to  time  requiring  consultation  and 
sometimes  joint  action  between  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  other  districts  and  this  would  be  avoided  if  the  services  were 
integrated  under  one  Council  and  one  Medical  Officer.  This  lack  of  integration  of  the 
two  services  throughout  the  whole  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  also  leads  to 
confusion  amongst  members  of  the  public.  The  Divisional  Health  Office  at  the  Watford 
Town  Hall  is  frequently  visited  by  residents  from  the  other  county  districts  in  the 
Division  on  matters  which  are  found  to  relate  exclusively  to  the  environmental  health 
services  of  their  own  local  authority.  The  Divisional  Health  Office  staff  are,  therrfore, 
unable  to  deal  with  the  matter  and  have  to  refer  the  caller  to  his  own  Council  offices. 

Furthermore  the  functions  of  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  are  confined  to 
day-to-day  administration  and,  of  course,  matters  of  poUcy  and  finance  are  mtirely 
controlled  by  the  County  Council.  This  necessitates  constant  reference  to  the  County 
Medical  Officer  at  County  Hall  on  even  very  small  matters,  involving  considerable 
interchange  of  correspondence,  completion  of  forms  and  supply  of  statistics. 


in.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  remedy  for  these  defects  lies  in  the  integration  of 
the  environmental  health  services  and  the  Part  III  health  services  under  the  one 
authority.  They  suggest  that  the  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshure  would  fomi  an 
excellent  unit  for  this  purpose,  and  that  their  proposal  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
several  districts  and  the  formation  of  a county  borough  would  be  the  means  of 
achieving  better  efficiency  and  convenience  than  exists  under  the  present  arrangements. 


AMBUL.ANCE  SERVICE 

The  County  Council  as  the  local  health  authority  are  now  responsible  for  the 
ambulance  service  in  the  Borough,  although  this  was  a Borough  Council  function 
until  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 
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In  general,  the  administration  of  the  County  ambulance  service  is  integrated  with 
that  of  the  County  fire  brigade  but  the  ambulances  are  manned  by  separate  ambulance 
crews.  South-West  Hertfordshire  is  served  by  two  combined  fire  and  ambulance 
stations,  one  at  Watford  and  one  at  Rickmansworth,  the  Station  Officer  in  charge  at 
Watford  also  exercising  supervision  over  the  Rickmansworth  station.  Two  new 
combined  fire  and  ambulance  stations  (to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  Watford  station) 
are  shortly  to  be  erected  in  Watford,  the  main  one  almost  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Borough  and  Rickmansworth. 

A hospital  car  service  is  operated  by  voluntary  effort,  a transport  supervisor  in 
Watford  arranging  transport  to  cover  the  whole  South-West  Hertfordshire  area  on 
instructions  from  the  Watford  Station. 

Whilst  the  Borough  Council  consider  that  a unit  of  the  size  of  South-West 
Hertfordshire  could  effectively  operate  an  adequate  ambulance  service,  they  realise 
that  there  may  be  merit  in  co-ordination  over  a larger  area,  possibly  by  a joint 
scheme. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  Divisional  Welfare  Officer  and  his  two  Assistant  Welfare  Officers  (with  offices  in 
Watford)  are  duly  authorised  officers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  and  Mental 
Treatment  Acts  within  the  Borough  and  the  remainder  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  County  Council  will  be  providing  the  Commission  with 
details  of  the  mental  health  services  generally. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACTS 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 
County  Council  Functions. 

The  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (except  section  31)  and  carry  out  their  functions  through 
a Welfare  Committee.  House  Sub-Committees  have  been  set  up  to  manage  premises 
in  which  residential  accommodation  is  provided,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  local 
Committees. 

For  most  administrative  purposes  the  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  forms  a 
separate  Division  staffed  by  a Divisional  Welfare  Officer  (responsible  to  the  Chief 
Welfare  Officer  at  County  Hall)  and  two  Assistant  Welfare  Officers.  The  divisional 
offices  are  situate  in  Watford. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  County  Council  will  be  supplying  to  the  Commission 
details  of  their  arrangements  for  the  various  services  provided  by  them,  and  the  Borough 
Council  wish  to  make  only  short  references  to  the  following  matters : 

(a)  Residential  Accommodation  for  Aged  or  Infirm  ( Section  21) . 

There  are  three  Homes  in  the  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire,  two  of  which 
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are  situate  in  the  Borough  and  one  in  Radlett  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.  The 
Countv  Council  have  also  made  arrangements  with  three  voluntary  Homes,  two 
situate  in  Watford  and  one  in  Rickmansworth,  whereby  they  accept  financial 
responsibility  for  appropriate  cases. 


(b)  Temporary  Accommodation  for  persons  in  Urgent  Need  (Section  21). 

There  are  no  hostels  for  homeless  persons  in  South-West  Hertfordshire,  the  only 
two  hostels  provided  by  the  County  Council  being  at  Northchurch  and  Royston  (11 
miles  and  37  miles  respectively  from  Watford)  which  are  available  for  w-on^n  and 
children  only.  The  County  Council  also  have  available  throughout  the  County 
a few  houses  and  flats,  some  of  which  have  been  provided  by  district  councils 
(including  the  Borough  Council)  for  the  rehabilitation  of  “problem  fairahes  prior 
to  their  being  found  more  permanent  accommodation  by  the  resp^tive  housing 
authorities,  and  these  families  are  supervised  by  a Families  Welfare  Officer 
appointed  by  the  County  Council. 


Borough  Council  Functions. 

(a)  Contfibutions  to  OldPeople^s  Organisations  (Section  31 ) . 

The  Borough  Council  make  an  annual  contribution  of  £500  towards  the  funds 
of  the  Watford  and  District  Old  People’s  Welfare  Association  which  includes  a 
contribution  towards  the  Meals  on  Wheels  Service. 

(b)  Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  Care  and  .Attention  (Section  47) . 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  keeps  a close  watch  on  any  rase  of  this  type, 
reporting  where  necessary  to  the  Public  Health  Committee.  ^ The  Council  prefer, 
however,  to  adopt  a policy  of  persuasion  without  legal  action  which  so  far  has 
proved  successful. 

(c)  Burial  or  Cremation  of  the  Dead  (Section  50) . 

The  Borough  Council  carry  out  the  duty  of  burial  as  appropriate  having  made 
suitable  arrangements  under  contract  with  a local  firm  of  funeral  undertakers. 
No  difficulty  has  been  experienced. 

II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

The  duties  of  the  County  Council  to  provide  residential  accommodation  for  ‘he  ag^ 
and  infirm,  and  temporary  accommodation  for  the  homeless.  substantiaUy  overlap 
the  duties  of  the  Borough  Council  as  housing  authority. 

Housing  authorities  are  actively  encouraged  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  md 
Local  Government  to  provide  more  accommodation  for  old  people  and  the  Borough 
Council  have  provided  a number  of  old  people’s  bungalows  and  fiats  and  others  are 
shortly  to  be  constructed.  Whilst  appreciating  that  the  County  Coimcil  acconm^ 
tion  is  intended  for  those  who  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  ffie  Ime 
is  often  only  slender  and  the  provision  and  administration  of  all  types  of  accommoda- 
tion by  one  authority  only  would  ensure  co-ordination  and  also  inter-availabiht^f 
the  total  accommodation  provided,  with  adequate  stress  on  the  provision  of  the  type 
of  accommodation  most  needed  from  time  to  time. 

A similar  criticism  appUes  to  the  temporary  accommodation 
where  there  is  again  a division  of  responsibility  betwran  the  County 
Borough  Council  as  housing  authority,  leadingto  complications  and  confusion  amount 
members  of  the  public  and  also  duplication  in  investigation  and  consideration  of  t 
cases  on  the  part  of  the  two  authorities. 
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i*  So  far  as  the  Welfare  Services  generally  are  concerned,  the  Borough  Council 
consider  that  local  control  at  member  level  over  these  very  personal  services  would 
lead  to  greater  local  interest  and  local  participation  and  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  services.  The  particular  needs  of  the  district  are  better  able  to  be  gauged 
by  persons  in  close  and  immediate  contact  locally  with  the  problems  of  those 
concerned. 


m.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  detects  may  be  remedied 

The  existing  Division  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  would  form  a suitablelunit  forjall 
the  services  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  and  the  proposal  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  several  county  districts  and  the  formation  of  a county  borough  would  achieve 
co-ordination  and  local  control  and  thereby,  in  the  Council’s  opinion,  better 
efficiency  and  convenience. 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

The  County  Council  exercise  their  powers  and  duties  under  the  Children  Act,  1948, 
the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  and  the  Adoption  Acts  through  a 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  Children  which  in  turn  appoints  sub-committees  to  cover 
the  various  divisions  of  the  County.  Until  recently  there  was  a separate  sub-committee 
for  the  South-West  Hertfordshire  Division  but  this  has  now  been  amalgamated  with 
the  sub-committee  for  the  South  Hertfordshire  Division,  although  otherwise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  Divisions  remains  separate.  The  Borough  Council  are  not 
represented  on  this  sub-committee. 

Administration  is  on  a divisional  basis,  sumlar  to  the  education  and  health 
services,  and  there  is  a female  Senior  Child  Care  Officer  for  the  South-West 
Hertfordshire  Division.  The  Divisional  Offices  are  situate  in  Watford  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Divisional  Education  Office.  There  is  one  residential  nursery  situate 
within  the  Borou^  and  a “short  stay”  and  reception  home  situate  at  Bushey. 

The  County  Council  will  presumably  be  supplying  to  the  Commission  details  of 
the  service,  and  the  Borough  Council  would  only  comment  that,  if  the  education  and 
health  services  are  transferred  to  a new  authority  for  South-West  Hertfordshire,  then 
clearly  the  service  for  the  care  of  chdldreu  should  likewise  be  transferred.  The  area 
of  South-West  Hertfordshire  would  form  a convenient  unit  for  the  administrationjof 
this  service. 


REGISTRATION  OF  NURSERIES  AND  CHILD  MINDERS 

The  register  is  kept  by  the  County  Council  at  County  HaU  but  applications  for 
registration  are  investigated  by  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  sent,  with  his 
recommendation,  to  County  Hall  for  submission  to  the  County  Health  Committee. 
After  registration,  the  premises  are  inspected  regularly  at  divisional  level. 

This  procedure  does,  of  course,  involve  extra  administrative  work  which  would 
be  avoided  if  registration  were  dealt  with  locally. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Notifiable  diseases  in  the  Borough  are  notified  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who 
arranges,  where  necessary,  for  investigation  and  appropriate  action  to  be  taken. 
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Notifiable  diseases  arising  in  the  remainder  of  South-West  Hertfordshire  are,  of 
course  notified  in  the  first  instance  to  the  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who 
sends  copies  of  the  notices  to  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  in  Watford.  Close  liaison 
between  the  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  is 
necessary  where  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  occur  in  schools  or  in  cases  of 
poliomyelitis. 

Amalgamation  of  the  county  districts  and  the  integration  of  the  duties  of  the 
district  councils  with  those  of  the  local  health  authority  would  avoid  duplication  and 
assist  in  administration. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Both  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  health  education,  but  in  general  the  Borough  Council  deal  mainly 
with  those  aspects  relating  to  environmental  health,  such  as  prevention  of  diseases, 
food  hygiene,  accidents  in  the  home,  smoke  control,  etc.,  whilst  the  County  Council 
deal  with  those  matters  for  which  they  have  responsibility  as  local  health  authority, 
namely  the  personal  health  services. 

The  Borough  Council,  through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  conduct  propa- 
ganda and  campaigns,  and  food  hygiene  lectures  are  given  by  the  Public  Health 
Inspectors  The  recent  appointment  of  a part-time  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
was  primarily  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Council  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
should  devote  more  of  his  time  to  health  education.  A Home  Safety  Committee  for 
the  Borough  has  recently  been  set  up  to  further  education  and  propaganda  in  regard 
to  accidents  in  the  home,  and  the  membership  is  representative  of  the  Council,  others 
immediately  concerned,  and  voluntary  organisations. 

Here  again,  overlapping  of  the  activities  of  the  various  district  councils  and  the 
County  Council  would  be  avoided  by  amalgamation  of  the  districts  and  integration 
of  the  services,  and  a more  effective  and  economical  form  of  health  education  and 
propaganda  could  be  conducted  by  co-ordination  under  one  authority  over  the 
whole  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are  the  local  planning  authority  and  have  prepared 
a Development  Plan  for  the  County,  including  a Town  Map  for  the  Borough  of 
Watford,  and  more  recently  a Development  Plan  for  the  Central  Area  of  the  Borough. 

The  County  Council  have  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council  most  of  the  functions 
of  the  local  planning  authority  under  Part  m of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act  1947  which  relate  mainly  to  applications  for  permission  to  develop  land,  enforce- 
ment of  planning  control,  the  revocation  or  modification  ofpermissions  to  develop  land, 
applications  for  consent  to  the  display  of  advertisements  and  the  conduct  of  appeals 
against  decisions  of  the  Council.  The  delegation  is  subject  to  a number  of  conditions. 
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Applications  for  planning  permission  are  submitted  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
applicant  or  his  technical  advisers  to  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  as  planning 
officer  of  the  Borough  Council.  A copy  of  the  application  must  in  every  case  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  a County  Council  officer  with  offices  in 
Watford.  The  application  is  in  due  course  submitted  to  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  and  Plans  Committee  of  the  Council,  with  the  respective  recommendations 
thereon  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  of  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer. 
The  Committee,  who  have  power  to  act  delegated  to  them  by  the  Borough  Council, 
thereupon  make  the  decision  upon  the  planning  application,  which  the  Borough 
Engineer  conveys  to  the  applicant.  If,  however,  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
indicates  that  his  recommendation  is  “fundamental”  the  Committee  may  not  act 
contrary  to  that  recommendation.  If  they  disagree  with  the  recommendation,  the 
case  must  be  referred  to  a Joint  Consultative  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and 
the  Borough  Council  for  a decision.  In  practice,  all  recommendations  on  industrial 
applications,  on  advertisement  signs,  on  applications  which  contravene  the  zoning 
proposals  of  the  County  Development  Plan  and  on  any  major  projects  are  expressed 
as  “fundamental”,  but  the  decision  whether  an  application  is  to  be  regarded  as 
“fundamental”  rests  entirely  with  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  and  cannot  be 
challenged  by  the  Borough  Council. 

In  general,  all  proposals  for  the  exercise  of  the  remaining  delegated  functions 
must  also  be  submitted  to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  for  his  recommendations, 
and  the  Council  must  also  comply  with  any  general  directions  given  by  the  County 
Council. 

The  Division  under  the  control  of  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  includes  not 
only  the  Borough  but  also  all  the  county  districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  and  a 
substantial  area  beyond. 


II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

This  system  of  delegation  is  extremely  wasteful  of  time  and  frustrating  to  members  of 
the  public,  the  Council  and  their  officers.  The  necessity  to  submit  every  application, 
however  trivial,  to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  involves  considerable  delay  and 
duplication.  Prior  to  consideration  by  the  Committee,  each  application  is  thus  con- 
sidered by  two  sets  of  officers,  frequently  involving  separate  visits  to  premises  by  the 
two  sets  of  officers.  The  system  also  tends  towards  friction,  and  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Committee  of  the  Council  and  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer, 
the  Committee  either  have  to  give  way  to  the  views  of  the  officer  concerned  or  involve 
the  applicant  in  having  to  wait  for  a meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  to  be 
convened,  usually  a delay  of  several  weeks.  The  Borough  Council  deprecate  this 
tendency  for  control  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  officer. 

Many  informal  enquiries  are  received  by  the  Borough  Engineer  for  advice  on  the 
likelihood  of  planning  applications  receiving  favourable  consideration.  The  Borough 
Engineer  knows  the  general  policy  of  the  Committee  and  in  many  cases  could,  therefore, 
give  such  advice  immediately,  but  nearly  always  the  matter  has  to  be  referred  to  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer  before  advice  is  tendered  in  case  he  holds  a contrary 
view  to  that  of  the  Borough  Engineer. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  volume  of  correspondence  is  considerable,  and,  in 
case  of  disagreement  of  views,  interviews  between  the  officers  concerned  have  to  take 
place  in  the  first  instance  in  an  endeavour  to  resolve  the  deadlock.  Furthermore,  in 
the  case  of  major  developments  and  all  applications  for  permission  to  erect  advertise- 
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ment  signs,  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  has  to  refer  the  applications  to  the  County 
Planning  Officer  at  County  Hall  and  this  procedure  involves  further  substantial  delay. 


III.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

The  Council  consider  that  the  remedy  for  the  defects  lies  in  direct  conferment  of 
planning  functions  on  the  Borough  Council.  The  record  of  the  Borough  in  matters  of 
planning  is  a good  one  and  the  Council  have  exercised  a proper  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  functions.  The  direct  conferment  of  these  functions 
would  be  logical,  be  economical  of  manpower  and  tend  to  more  effective  and  con- 
venient exercise  of  the  functions. 

If  the  Council’s  proposal  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  County  Districts  in  South- 
West  Hertfordshire  were  accepted,  the  area  of  the  new  authority  would  form  an  excel- 
lent unit  for  planning  administration,  securing  uniformity  over  the  area.  The  Greater 
London  Plan  (Abercrombie  Plan)  suggested  that  for  planning  purposes  Watford, 
Rickmansworth,  Kings  Langley,  Abbots  Langley  and  Bushey  should  be  considered 
together  and  that  proposals  must  be  drawn  up  for  them  regardless  of  the  consideration 
of  local  government  boundaries. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 
and  ACCESS  TO  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  ACT,  1949 

The  Council  prepared  and  supplied  the  information  on  which  the  draft  survey  of 
public  rights  of  way  was  drawn  up  by  the  County  Council.  As  a highway  authority 
the  Borough  Council  have  not  experienced  any  difficulties  in  maintaining  footpaths  as 
necessary. 

The  Council  are  not  aware  of  the  exercise  within  the  Borough  by  the  County 
Council  of  any  of  their  powers  as  local  planning  authority,  pursuant  to  the  Act, 
or  of  any  present  need  for  them  so  to  do. 


Traffic 

CONSTRUCTION,  IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 


ROADS. 


I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrai^ements 

The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  constmction,  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  all  district  roads  and,  as  claiming  authority  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929,  for  the  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of  Qass  I,  II  and  HI  roads 
and  of  the  unclassified  County  roads.  The  two  trunk  roads  in  the  Borough  are 
maintained  by  the  County  Council  as  agents  for  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

The  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  responsible  to  the  Council,  through  the 
Highways  Committee,  for  the  administration  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  as 
highway  authority.  The  Highways  Maintenance  section  of  his  department  comes  under 
the  overall  supervision  of  his  Works  Superintendent.  Adequate  depots  are  raamtamed. 
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the  main  one  at  Wiggenhall  being  admirably  sited  not  only  in  relation  to  the  Borough 
but  also  to  the  major  parts  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 

Most  works  of  construction  and  improvement  are  carried  out  by  contract.  Works 
of  maintenance  and  repair  (including  paving  of  footpaths)  are  in  part  carried  out 
by  contract  and  in  part  by  direct  labour  through  the  Highways  Maintenance  section 

The  mileage  of  district  roads  in  the  Borough  is  58.86,  and  the  total  mileage  of 
roads  for  which  the  Council  are  responsible  as  “claiming  authority”  is  26.31. 


n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

Financial  control  by  the  County  Council  is  unsatisfactory  inasmuch  as  the  classified 
roads,  as  well  as  being  trafluc  routes,  also  traverse  business  and  residential  areas  m the 
Borough,  and  there  have  been  cases  where  the  Council  would  certainly  have  spent 
money  on  repaving  works  due  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  standards  in  the 
business  and  amenity  interests  of  the  town  but  where  the  County  Council  have 
failed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  Furthermore,  the  two-tier  system  of  control 
involves  duplication  and  frequent  consultation  by  correspondence  and  interview 
between  the  County  Council’s  officers  and  the  Borough  Council’s  officers  and  is 
therefore,  wasteful  of  technical  and  administrative  manpower.  For  instance  in  re- 
lation to  the  proposed  improvement  of  a Class  III  road  costing  about  £13,000,  it  has 
already  been  necessary  for  drawings  to  be  submitted  to  the  County  Surveyor  and  for 
the  Borough  Council’s  Chief  Assistant  Engineer  to  discuss  the  scheme  at  County 
Hall.  Further  detailed  drawings  will  have  to  be  submitted  and  discussions  on  technical 
details  are  likely  to  ensue.  In  addition,  the  Borough  Council  will  have  to  make  the 
usual  detailed  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  grant.  The  system  also 
leads  to  delay,  and  at  times  confusion  in  the  programming  of  works. 

Public  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  standard  of  maintenance  of  verges  on 
trunk  roads,  which  are  not  maintained  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council’s 
high  standard  for  verges  generally  as  appropriate  to  an  urban  area.  (See  also  under 
heading  “Street  Cleansing” — ^page  404.) 


m.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

The  Borough  Council  should  exercise  the  powers  of  highway  authority  in  respect  of 
all  roads  in  the  Borough  (other  than  trunk  roads)  by  direct  conferment,  claiming 
grant  in  appropriate  cases  direct  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  In  fact,  the  technical 
and  accounting  work  is  already  carried  out  by  the  Council’s  staff,  and  the  direct 
conferment  of  powers  would  enable  the  Council  to  deal  more  adequately  with  local 
problems,  enable  them  to  exercise  their  full  discretion  in  regard  to  priorities  and  avoid 
duplication.  The  Borough  Council  should  also  be  designated  as  the  agent  authority 
for  the  trunk  roads  within  the  Borough. 

If  the  County  Districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  were  amalgamated  as  one 
authority,  then  the  new  authority  should  be  granted  these  powers  by  direct  conferment. 
Amalgamation  would  also  lead  to  reduced  admimstrative  and  supervisory  costs  and 
concentration  of  the  direct  labour  orgamsation  would  make  for  more  efficient  deploy- 
ment of  men  and  plant  with  more  economic  use  of  increasing  mechanisation. 


f 
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bridges. 

The  maintenance  of  the  structures  of  all  bridges  carrying  roads  and  public 
footpaths  over  railways  in  the  Borough  is  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Transport 
Commission,  whilst  the  structures  of  the  bridges  carrying  High  Street  over  the  River 
Colne  and  the  Mill  Tail  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council.  The  Borough 
Council  maintain  two  vehicular  bridges  and  one  footbridge  over  the  rivers. 

The  surfaces  of  the  roads  over  all  the  bridges  are  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Council  (as  “claiming  authority”  in  respect  of  the  classified  roads),  but  in  certain 
cases  the  British  Transport  Commission  make  a contribution  towards  the  cost. 

The  necessity  for  works  of  maintenance  to  bridges  rarely  arises  and  the  Council 
are  not,  therefore,  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present  arrangements.  They  would 
suggest,  however,  that  the  responsibility  for  bridges  (other  than  bridges  over  railways) 
should  lie  with  the  authority  responsible  for  the  road  surface. 


STREET  LIGHTING 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  Council  are  the  authority  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  all  street  lighting 
in  the  Borough,  including  that  on  trunk  roads.  Street  lighting  by  electricity  is  in  opera- 
tion in  practically  all  classified  and  district  roads  and  public  footpaths,  and  the  Council 
have  recently  installed  Class  A lighting  along  considerable  lengths  of  trunk  and 
classified  roads  as  part  of  a comprehensive  programme  planned  over  several  years. 

The  general  maintenance  and  painting  of  columns  are  carried  out  by  direct 
labour  in  the  Borough  Engineer’s  department,  but  the  maintenance  of  fittings  and 
electrical  equipment  is  carried  out  by  the  Eastern  Electricity  Board  under  contract 
with  the  Council. 


II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

Whilst  the  County  Council  are  responsible  as  agents  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  for 
maintenance  of  trunk  roads,  the  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  lighting  them. 
Having  regard  to  the  impact  of  one  service  upon  the  other,  this  is  undesirable,  and 
the  services  could  be  more  efficiently  controlled  if  administered  by  the  one  authority. 

A certain  uniformity  of  lighting,  as  between  the  several  districts  in  South-West 
Hertfordshire,  is  clearly  desirable  and,  whilst  there  has  been  a considerable  measure 
of  consultation  and  co-ordination  between  the  several  districts,  this  could  be  more 
effective  if  the  whole  area  were  under  the  administration  of  one  authority  for  street 
lighting. 


III.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

The  transfer  to  the  Council  of  the  maintenance  of  trunk  roads  on  behalf  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  would  remedy  the  first  defect  mentioned,  and  there  would  be 
decided  advantages  in  the  administration  of  street  lighting  over  South-West 
Hertfordshire  by  one  authority. 

CC 
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The  Council  are  the  responsible  authority  in  this  respect.  Full  cognizance  is  taken 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  occupiers  of  property,  and  consultation  takes  place  with  th 
Head  Postmaster  to  avoid  confusion  with  similar  names  in  the  Borough  or  adjoinin 
areas.  ® 


PARKING  PLACES 

The  Council  have  provided  in  the  main  shopping  area  of  the  town  two  large  car  parks 
with  a total  capacity  of  some  360  vehicles  and  have  planned  for  several  others  to  give 
an  additional  parking  capacity  of  over  600  vehicles.  In  addition,  numerous  street 
parking  places  have  been  designated  and  several  small  off-street  parking  places 
provided.  With  the  limited  space  available  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  provision  of 
adequate  car  parking  facilities  is  a serious  problem. 

Street  parking  places  in  the  Borough  can  be  authorised  only  by  regulations  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Transport  after  consultation  with  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  This  procedure  inevitably  involves  considerable  delay 
and  duplication  which  would  be  avoided  if  the  Borough  Council  were  themselves 
empowered  to  act.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  forms  of  traffic  regulation  such  as 
one-way  streets  and  waiting  restrictions. 


BUS  SHELTERS 

The  Council,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  provision  made  by  the  London  Transport 
Executive,  are  at  present  themselves  providing  bus  shelters  at  various  sites  throughout 
the  Borough.  The  London  Transport  Executive  have  agreed  to  make  contributions, 
but  the  major  part  of  the  cost  will  fall  upon  the  Council. 


PRIVATE  STREET  WORKS 

The  Council  have  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  They  also  exercise 
their  powers  under  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  so  as  to  require  the  deposit  of  money 
or  security  for  future  private  street  works,  although  it  is  their  policy  to  provide  for 
the  execution  of  street  works,  wherever  possible,  by  agreements  with  the  developers 
under  section  146  of  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1875. 

Formal  resolutions  for  making  up  streets  are  passed  by  the  Council  only  after  a 
report  from  their  Highways  Committee,  and  the  work  is  invariably  carried  out  by 
contract  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  after  public 
tenders  have  been  invited. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough  where  private  streets 
extend  into  adjoining  districts,  which  would  be  avoided  on  an  amalgamation  of  the 
five  authorities  when  the  new  boundary  would  be  almost  entirely  within  the  Green 
Belt  with  little  likelihood  of  future  development  involving  private  streets  cutting 
across  boundaries. 
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I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  have  been  very  active  in  the  matter  of  road  safety,  and  annually 
provide  funds  for  road  safety  administration,  propaganda  and  training  for  most  of 
which  they  obtain  50%  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

The  Council  have  set  up  a Road  Safety  Advisory  Committee  comprising 
representatives  from  the  Council,  motoring,  motor  cycling  and  cycling  organisations, 
teachers,  trade  unions,  youth  organisations,  police,  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents.  There  is  also  a Junior  Accident  Prevention  Committee,  with 
pupil  representatives  from  all  secondary  schools  in  the  Borough,  which  deals  with 
road  safety  matters  affecting  young  people.  The  press  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  An  officer  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  staff  holds  the  dual  appointment  of 
Road  Safety  Organiser/CivU  Defence  Officer. 


II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

With  the  exception  of  Rickmansworth,  none  of  the  other  District  Councils  in  South- 
West  Hertfordshire  has  appointed  a Road  Safety  Committee  or  a Road  Safety  Organi- 
ser The  Borough’s  Road  Safety  Organiser  has  frequently  been  requested  to  help  in 
road  safety  matters  in  these  other  districts  but  owing  to  his  own  commitments  in  the 
Borough  he  has  been  unable  to  accede  to  these  requests. 

Co-operation  in  regard  to  road  safety  campaigns  exists  between  the  Borou^  and 
Rickmansworth,  but  not  with  the  other  districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  in  the 
absence  of  any  duly  constituted  organisation  in  their  area. 


ID.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 

In  such  a closely  built  area  as  South-West  Hertfordshire  co-ordination  and  a planned 
programme  over  the  whole  area  are  most  desirable,  and  would  be  achieved  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  authorities. 


Public  Libraries 

I.  Description  of  the  Present  Arrangements 

The  first  public  library  was  opened  in  Watford  in  1874  and  the  present  Central  Library 
in  Hempstead  Road  was  opened  in  1928.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  North  Watford, 
a well-equipped  new  Branch  Library  was  opened  in  that  area  in  1937. 

Both  Libraries  have  lending  departments  (Central  52,000  volumes.  North  Watford 
35,000),  junior  departments  (over  8,000  volumes  in  each)  and  reading  rooms  displaying 
the  principal  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  book  stock  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  all  classes  of  literature,  comprising  technical,  scientific,  cultural  and  recreationm 
reading,  and  the  Council  spend  the  equivalent  of  a sixpenny  rate  each  year  on  their 
libraries  service. 

Watford  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  a municipal  Ubrary  service  in  local  hospitals, 
and  old  people’s  homes  also  are  now  being  provided  with  this  service. 
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The  total  number  of  books  issued  in  the  year  1957/58  was  1,037,640.  The  Central 
Library  has  a reference  department  of  10,800  volumes  and  at  the  North  Watford 
Branch  a collection  of  quick  reference  books  is  kept  in  the  Reading  Room. 

In  order  to  cater  for  residents  of  outlying  parts  of  the  Borough,  a mobile  library 
was  put  into  operation  in  January,  1957,  and  visits  four  sites  each  week,  having  met 
with  unqualified  success. 

Both  Watford  Libraries  provide  accommodation  at  a nominal  rent  for  meetings 
of  cultural  organisations,  that  at  the  Central  Library  being  booked  almost  every  even- 
ing during  the  winter  months.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Societies  are  drawn  from 
the  whole  of  South-West  Hertfordshire.  In  addition,  frequent  exhibitions  of  art 
craft,  photography,  etc.,  are  held  and  attract  visitors  from  a wide  area,  and  the  Coun- 
cil will  shortly  have  before  them  a scheme  for  extensions  for  these  purposes, 
n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

The  Council  are  aware  of  no  defect  in  the  arrangements  for  the  public  libraries  service, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Borough  alone.  The  only  defect  in  the  present  arrangements  is 
that,  whereas  the  Borough  Council’s  public  libraries  service  has  been  made  available 
to  and  is  utilised  to  a very  considerable  extent  by  residents  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
they  pay  nothing  towards  the  cost  of  the  service.  Almost  from  the  outset  of  their 
library  service,  Watford  has  permitted  non-residents  employed  in,  or  attending 
full-time  instruction  in,  the  Borough  to  use  the  lending  library  facilities  without 
payment,  and  in  1951,  after  an  incessant  demand  from  persons  outside  the  Borough 
who  required  the  use  of  a comprehensive  public  libraries  service,  the  Council  agreed 
to  allow  any  person  resident  in  the  areas  contiguous  to  the  Borough  to  use  the 
libraries  free  of  charge. 

At  the  present  time,  6,164  adults  and  1,251  children  living  in  the  Urban  Districts 
of  Bushey  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Watford  Rural  District  are  registered  borrowers 
from  the  public  libraries  in  Watford.  These  figures  compare  with  20,500  adult  and 
7,025  junior  readers  resident  in  the  Borough.  Intending  out-district  readers  are  re- 
minded that  there  might  be  a service  point  nearer  to  their  homes  under  the  County 
Library  scheme,  but  the  reasons  given  for  preferring  to  come  to  Watford  are  (a)  a 
much  wider  selection  of  books,  particularly  those  used  by  the  more  serious  general 
reader  and  by  students,  (b)  the  County  Branches  are  either  not  easily  accessible  or, 
in  the  case  of  part-time  centres,  not  open  at  hours  convenient  for  those  concerned  to 
attend.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  no  publicity  in  any  form  has  been  used  in  the 
County  area  to  attract  readers  to  the  Borough’s  service. 

The  Watford  reference  library  was  visited  by  29,954  persons  in  1957/58,  and  on 
days  when  a census  was  taken  it  was  revealed  that  40%  of  those  attending  lived 
outside  Watford. 

HI.  Outline  of  views  on  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied 
Whilst  the  Council  are  pleased  to  make  available  these  facilities  to  residents  outside 
the  Borough,  they  do  consider  that  the  fact  that  such  a necessity  exists  illustrates  a 
defect  which  would  be  remedied  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  districts.  The  Borough 
Central  Library  is  well  sited  and  staffed,  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a fuUy- 
qualiBed  and  experienced  Librarian.  Branch  Libraries  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
maintained  and  expanded  within  the  whole  area  but,  the  Watford  Central  Library 
being  within  such  easy  access  of  the  districts  concerned,  personal  supervision  in  the 
extended  area  by  officers  having  extensive  local  knowledge  of  library  facilities  could 
be  maintained.  One  library  service  for  the  whole  area  would  have  the  advantage  of 
a centralised  but  local  control,  a service  which  the  ratepayers  of  the  districts  would 
then  be  entitled  to  use  as  of  right,  and  not  as  a result  of  the  concession  which  now 
exists  and  for  which  they  pay  nothing. 

GORDON  H.  HALL, 

Town  Clerk, 

May,  1958.  Town  Hall,  Watford. 
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APPENDIX  1 


SOUTH-WEST  HERTFORDSHIRE— 1951  CENSUS  FIGURES 


District 

Resident 

Population 

Enumerated 
Occupied  Population 

Estimated  Day 
Population 

Watford  M.B.  . . 

72,830 

35,530 

76,605 

Bushey  U.D 

16,020 

6,727 

13,722 

Chorleywood  U.D 

4,470 

1,812 

3,509 

Rickmansworth  U.D 

25,180 

11,053 

20,847 

Watford  R.D 

38,850 

15,654 

34,208 

INTERCHANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Resident  in  Watford  M.B. 
but  working: 


1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Bushey 

Rickmamworth  . . 
Watford  R.D 

2.  In  London 

3.  In  Middlesex 


..  4,942 
1,061 
713 
1,990 
..  3,363 
..  1,749 


Working  in  Watford  M.B. 
but  resident: 


1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire  . . 9,948 

Bushey 1,955 

Rickmansworth  . . ..  2,685 

Watford  R.D 3,103 

2.  In  London  658 

3.  In  Middlesex  2,786 


Resident  in  Bushey  U.D. 
but  working: 

1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Watford  M.B.  . 
Rickmansworth  . 

Watford  R.D.  . 

2.  In  London 

3.  In  Middlesex 


1,955 

56 

245 


Resident  in  Chorleywood  U.D. 
but  working: 

1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Watford  M.B.  ..  ..  104 

Rickmansworth  . . 183 

2.  In  London  

3.  In  Middlesex  

Resident  in  Rickmansworth  U.D. 
but  working: 

1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Watford  M.B 2,685 

Bushey 56 

WctfordR.D 156 

2.  In  London  

3.  In  Middlesex  

Resident  in  Watford  R.D. 
but  working: 

1 . Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

WatfordM.B 3,103 

Bushey 444 

Rickmansworth  ..  . . 190 

2.  In  London 

3.  In  Middlesex 


2,511 

Working  in  Bushey  U.D. 
but  resident: 

1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Watford  M.B.  . . 

1,061 

Rickmansworth  .. 

56 

Watford  R.D 

444 

983 

2.  In  London 

843 

3.  In  Middlesex 

Working  in  Chorleywood  U.D. 

313 

but  resident: 

1 . Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Watford  M.B.  . . 

— 

Rickmansworth  .. 

67 

597 

2.  In  London 

145 

3.  In  Middlesex 

Working  in  Rickmansworth 

U.D. 

3,104 

but  resident: 

1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

Watford  M.B.  . . 

7i3 

Bushey  . . 

56 

Watford  R.D 

190 

1,905 

2.  In  London 

1,051 

3.  In  Middlesex 

4,952 

Working  in  Watford  R.D. 
but  resident: 

1.  Elsewhere  in  Hertfordshire 

1,9M 

Watford  M.B.  . . 

Bushey 

245 

Rickmansworth  .. 

156 

3,622 

2.  In  London 

2,032 

3.  In  Middlesex 

1,761 


35 

248 


no 


1,209 


87 

446 


4,211 


417 

1,278 
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Persons  Employed  in  Watford  M.B.,  Bushey,  Rickmansworth  and 
Chorleywood  U.D.’s  and  Watford  R.D. 


1951 

1956 

Agriculture 

821 

623 

Mining  etc 

58 

69 

Non-metaUiferous  Mining  Products  . . 

906 

. . 1,048 

Chemicals  etc.  . . 

1,490 

. . 1,184 

Metal  Manufacture 

356 

275 

Engineering,  Shipbuilding  etc. 

2,944 

. . 4,346 

Vehicles 

7,779 

. . 7,694 

Meta!  Goods 

718 

730 

Precision  Instruments  . . 

1,444 

1,777 

Textiles 

33 

5 

Leather  etc 

108 

93 

Clothing 

244 

322 

Food,  Drink,  Tobacco 

2,762 

3,001 

Wood  and  Cork  

478 

641 

Paper  and  Printing 

8,047 

8,882 

Other  Manufacturing  Industries 

1,334 

1,425 

Building  etc 

4,022 

3,986 

Gas,  Water  and  Electricity 

1,533 

1,779 

Transport 

1,472 

2,264 

Distributive  

6,201 

. . 6,381 

Insurance  etc 

871 

. . 2,277 

National  and  Local  Government 

1,907 

2,066 

Professional  Services 

3,461 

6.399 

Miscellaneous 

Amusement 
Catering  (Hotels) 

Laundries 

Domestic  Service  etc. 

. . 4,974 

. . 4,969 

Unclassified  

— 

16 

53,963 

. . 62,252 
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Examples  of  Organisations,  Societies,  etc.,  catering  for 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  S.W.  Hertfordshire 


Professional  and  Trade 

Watford  and  District  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Watford  and  District  Trades  Council. 

Watford  and  West  Herts.  Medical  Society. 

Watford  and  District  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

Watford  and  District  Grocers  Association. 

Watford  and  District  Licensed  Victuallers  Association.  , , „ , , 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women  (Watford  Branch). 


Religious  and  Welfare 

Watford  and  District  Council  of  Churches. 

Watford  and  District  Free  Church  Federal  Councd. 
Watford  Methodist  Circuit. 

Watford  and  District  Marriage  Guidance  Councd. 
Watford  and  District  Infantile  Paralysis  Fellowship. 
Watford  and  District  Disablement  Advisory  Committee. 
Y.M.C.A.  Watford  and  District  Branch. 


Cultural 

Watford  and  Bushey  Arts  Society. 

S.W.  Herts,  and  Dacorum  Drama  Councd. 
Watford  Languages  Club. 

Watford  and  District  Philharmonic  Soaety. 
Watford  and  District  Music  Festival. 

Watford  Operatic  Society. 

Sports 

Watford  and  District  Football  League. 

Watford  and  District  Schools  Sports  Association. 
Watford  and  District  Bowling  Association. 
Watford  and  District  Table  Tennis  League. 

S.W.  Herts.  Netball  League. 

Watford  Harriers. 

Watford  Piscators. 

Watford  Swimming  Club. 

West  Herts.  Bowmen. 

West  Herts.  Rugby  Football  Club. 


Hobbies 

Watford  and  District  Cage  Birds  Society. 

Watford  Camera  Club. 

Watford  and  District  Chess  Club. 

Watford  Engineering  Society. 

Watford  and  District  Floral  Society. 

Watford  and  District  Model  Aircraft  Club. 

Watford  and  District  Model  Engineering  Society. 
Watford  and  Bushey  Motor  Club.  ^ ^ . , „ „ , 

Watford  and  District  Motor  Cycle  and  Light  Car  Club. 
Watford  Philatelic  Society. 


Miscellaneous 

Watford  Fieldpath  Society. 

Watford  and  West  Herts.  Archaeological  Society. 
Watford  and  West  Herts.  Scottish  Society. 

S.W.  Herts.  Scouts  Association. 

S.W.  Herts.  Girl  Guides  Association. 

S.W.  Herts.  Federation  of  Townswomen’s  Gud^. 

Mmdsl*e“SHJX°rSeReSmDtS 

ISll^v^S^o^rinK^^ 

Old  Age  Pensioners  Association  (Watford  and  District). 

This  list  is  not  comprehensiye. 
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COUNTY  BOROUGHS 
In  order  of  population  to  the  nearest  thousand 

(estimated  mid-1951  figures) 


The  33  county  boroughs  under  100,000  population  have  been  omitted 


Northampton 

..  101,000 

Swansea  

162,000 

Wallasey  

..  103,000 

Bolton 

163,000 

Oxford  

..  104,000 

Salford  

165,000 

Newport  (Mon.) 

York 

..  105,000 
..  106,000 
..  107,000 

West  Ham  . . 

Proposed  County  Borough  of  S.W. 

166,000 

South  Shields 

..  108,000 

Herts 

179,000 

St.  Helens 

..  111,000 

Sunderland 

184,000 

Gateshead 

..  111,000 

Southampton  

197,000 

Ipswich  

..  112,000 

Plymouth  . . 

218,000 

East  Ham 

..  113,000 

Portsmouth 

227,000 

Walsall  

..  115,000 

Croydon 

249,000 

Preston  

..  116,000 

Cardiff  

251,000 

Reading  

..  118,000 

Stoke-on-Trent  

272,000 

Oldham  

..  119,000 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

275,000 

Norwich  

119,000 

Coventry 

277,000 

Huddersfield 

..  128,000 

Leicester  

281,000 

Derby  

..  135,000 

Bradford 

287,000 

Stockport 

..  141,000 

Kingston-upon-HuIl 

301,000 

Birkenhead 

..  142,000 

Nottingham 

313,000 

Bournemouth 

..  143,000 

Bristol 

440,000 

Blackpool 

..  146,000 

Sheffield  

499,000 

Wolverhampton 

..  150,000 

Leeds  

510,000 

Middlesbrough 

..  151,000 

Manchester 

682,000 

Southend-on-Sea 

..  157,000 

Liverpool 

769,000 

Brighton  

159,000 

Birmingham . . 

1,103,000 

In  order  of  rateable  value  as  at  1st  April,  1957 

The  28  county  boroughs  under  £1,000,000  rateable  value  have  been  omitted 
£ £ 


Gateshead 

..  1,003,000 

Sunderland 

1,979,000 

Grimsby 

. . 1,029,000 

Oxford 

1,981,000 

Hastings 

. . 1,039,000 

Wolverhampton  . . 

2,036,000 

Walsall 

. . 1,054,000 

West  Ham 

2,246,000 

Doncaster 

. . 1,066,000 

Stoke-on-Trent 

2,420,000 

Blackburn 

. . 1,067,000 

Southend-on-Sea 

2,796,000 

Bath  

Darlington 

Oldham 

. . 1,103,000 
..  1,116,000 
..  1,151,000 

Proposed  County  Borough  of  S.W. 
Herts.  . . 

2,977,000 

York  

. . 1,201,000 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

3,048,000 

Preston 

. . 1,237,000 

Plymouth 

3,058,000 

Newport  (Mon.)  . . 

. . 1,249,000 

Bradford 

3,084,000 

Wallasey 

. . 1,278,000 

Blackpool 

3.175,000 

Eastbourne 

. . 1,309,000 

Southampton  

3.414,000 

Northampton 

. . 1,384,000 

Brighton  . . 

3,422,000 

Huddersfield 

. . 1,400,000 

Bournemouth  

3,542,000 

East  Ham 

. . 1,424,000 

Portsmouth 

3,725,000 

Stockport 

. . 1,441,000 

Coventry 

3,764,000 

Middlesbrough  . . 

. . 1,443,000 

Cardiff 

3,808,000 

Southport 

. . 1,461,000 

Nottragham  

4,057,000 

Birkenhead 

. . 1,493.000 

Leicester  . . 

4,133,000 

Exeter 

. . 1,510,000 

Croydon  

4,326,000 

Salford 

. . 1,521,000 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  . . 

4.458,000 

Norwich 

. . 1,554,000 

Sheffield  . . 

5.464,000 

Ipswich 

. . 1,587,000 

Leeds 

6,060,000 

Bolton  

. . 1,655,000 

Bristol  

6.173,000 

Reading 

. . 1,830,000 

Liverpool  . . 

9,067,000 

Derby  

. . 1,846,000 

Manchester 

10,056,000 

Swansea 

..  1,930,000 

Birmingham 

14,898,000 
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COUNTY  BOROUGHS 


In  order  of  rateable  value  per  head  of  population  as  at  1st  April,  1957 


Merthyr  Tydfil  . . 
St.  Helens.. 

Barnsley  . • 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Dewsbury  . . 

Gateshead 

South  Shields 

Salford 

Walsall 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Smethwick 

Middlesbrough  . . 

Oldham  . . 

Burnley  . . 

Blackburn 

Halifax 

West  Bromwich  . . 
Bolton 

West  Hartlepool . . 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

Stockport  . . 

Rotherham 

Rochdale  . . 

Tynemouth 

Birkenhead 

Preston 

Bootle 

Wakefield  . . 

Barrow-in-Fumess 

Bradford  . . 

Bury 

Carlisle 

Grimsby  . . 

Sunderland 

Dudley 

Huddersfield 

Sheffield  . . 

Lincoln 

York 

Liverpool  . . 
Newport  (Mon.)  . . 
Leeds 


6-5 

Swansea  . . 

11-9 

7-7 

Burton-upon-Trent 

12-3 

8*8 

East  Ham 

12*5 

8-9 

Wallasey  . . 

12-5 

9-0 

Doncaster . . 

12-8 

9-0 

Norwich  . . 

12-9 

9-0 

Nottingham 

13*0 

9-1 

Gloucester 

13-2 

9-2 

Wolverhampton  . . 

13*3 

9*3 

Darlington 

13-4 

9-4 

Birmingham 

13-4 

9*6 

West  Ham 

13*4 

9-6 

Derby 

13-5 

9-7 

Northampton 

13-b 

9-7 

Bath 

13-8 

9-9 

Coventry  . . 

13-8 

10-0 

Worcester . . 

13-8 

lO-O 

Bristol 

14-0 

10-1 

Plymouth  . . 

14-1 

10-1 

Ipswich 

14-4 

10-2 

Chester 

14-4 

10*2 

Leicester  . . 

14-6 

10-2 

Manch^ter 

14-7 

10*4 

Cardiff 

15-2 

10*5 

Great  Yarmouth . . 

15*4 

10*5 

Reading  . . 

15-5 

10-6 

Canterbury' 

16-0 

10-7 

Hastings  . . 

16-U 

16-1 

10-7 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

10-8 

Portsmouth 

16-1 

10*8 

10-8 

10-8 

Proposed  County  Borough 
S.W.  Herts 

of 

16-9 

10-8 

Southampton 

17*4 

10-8 

Croydon  . . 

17-4 

10-9 

Southport . . 

17-8 

10*9 

Southend-on-Sea . . 

17*9 

10-9 

Oxford 

19-0 

11-3 

Exeter 

19-6 

11-3 

Brighton  . . 

21-5 

11-7 

Blackpool . . 

11-9 

Eastbourne 

22-6 

11-9 

Bournemouth 

24*8 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES  (EXCLUDING  LONDON) 
In  order  of  population  to  the  nearest  thousand  (estimated  mid-\951  figures) 


Radnorshire 
Rutlandshire 
Merionethshire  . . 
Montgomeryshire 
Anglesey  . . 
Cardiganshire 
Breconshire 
Westmorland 
Soke  of  Peterborough 
Huntingdonshire  . . 

Isle  of  Ely 
Pembrokeshire  . . 

Isle  of  Wight 
Lincolnshire  (Holland) 
Caernarvonshire  . . 
Suffolk  (West)  . . 
Herefordshire 
Lincolnshire  (Kesteven) 
Flintshire  . . 
Denbighshire 
Carmarthenshire  . . 
Cambridgeshire  . . 
Oxfordshire 
Cumberland 
Yorkshire  (East  Riding) 
Suffolk  (East) 
Northamptonshire 
Shropshire 
Dorset 

Lincolnshire  (Lindsey) 
Monmouthshire  . . 
Bedfordshire 


19.000 

23.000 

39.000 

45.000 

52.000 

53.000 

56.000 

67.000 

68.000 

77.000 

89.000 

94.000 
94,000 

103.000 

122.000 

125.000 

128.000 

133.000 

147.000 

169.000 

170.000 

182.000 

195.000 

218.000 

219.000 

222.000 

279.000 

298.000 

305.000 

319.000 

325.000 

335.000 


Cornwall 341,000 

Berkshire 347,000 

Sussex  (East)  351,000 

Sussex  (West) 370,000 

Leicestershire  373,000 

Norfolk 384,000 

Yorkshire  (North  Riding)  . . 387,000 

Wiltshire 405,000 

Worcestershire 423,000 

Buckinghamshire 431,000 

Gloucestershire 461,000 

Northumberland 464,000 

Somerset  . . . . . . . . 495,000 

Devon  . . . . . . . . 516,000 

Warwickshire  550,000 

Hertfordshire  less  S.W.  Herts.  561,000 

Nottinghamshire  . . . . . . 563,000 

Hampshire  715,000 

Derbyshire  718,000 

Hertfordshire  ( present  County ) 740, (XK) 

Glamorgan  . . . . • . 741,000 

Cheshire  . . . . . . . • 862,000 

Staffordshire  . . . . . . 919,000 

Durham 929,000 

Surrey  . . . . - • . . 1,419,000 

Kent  1,614,000 

Yorkshire  (West  Riding)  . . 1,624,000 

Essex  . . . . • . • • 1,755,000 

Lancashire  . . . . . . 2,110,000 

Middlesex . . . . . . . . 2,249,000 


In  order  of  rateable  value  as  at  1st  April,  1957 


Rutlandshire 
Radnorshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Merionethshire  . . 
Angelsey  . . 
Cardiganshire 
Breconshire 
Huntingdonshire  . . 
Westmorland 
Pembrokeshire  . . 
Lincolnshire  (Holland) 
Soke  of  Peterborough 
Isle  of  Ely 
Suffolk  (West)  . . 
Herefordshire 
Lincolnshire  (Kesteven) 
Caernarvonshire  . . 

Isle  of  Wight 
Carmarthenshire  . . 
Denbi^hire 
Flintshire  . . 
Cumberland 
Oxfordshire 
Suffolk  (East) 
Yorkshire  (East  Riding 
Cambridgeshire  . . 
Monmouthshire  . . 
Northamptonshire 
Shropshire 
Norfolk  . . 

Cornwall  . . 

Dorset 


£ 

216,000 

228,000 

345.000 

351.000 

421.000 

462.000 

504.000 

727.000 

789.000 

819.000 

849.000 

855.000 

920.000 

1.073.000 

1.158.000 

1.215.000 

1.374.000 

1.377.000 

1.415.000 

1.729.000 

1.799.000 

1.857.000 

1.978.000 

2.185.000 

2.310.000 

2.368.000 

2.401.000 

2.791.000 

2.928.000 

3.051.000 

3.255.000 

3.564.000 


Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire  (Lindsey)  . . 
Yorkshire  (North  Riding) 
Bedfordshire 
Berkshire  . . 
Northumberland  . . 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 
Somerset  . . 
Nottinghamshire  . . 
Gloucestershire  . . 

Sussex  (East) 
Buckin^amshire 
Glamorgan 
Sussex  (West) 

Devon 

Derbyshire 

Warwickshire 


£ 

3.622.000 

3.675.000 

3.932.000 

4.182.000 

4.206.000 

4.239.000 

4.393.000 

4.459.000 

5.321.000 

5.492.000 

5.545.000 

5.689.000 

6.140.000 

6.415.000 

6.492.000 

6.570.000 

6.627.000 

6.634.000 


Hertfordshire 
Durham  . . 
Staffordshire 
Hampshire 
Cheshire  . . 


S.W 


Herts. 


7.278.000 

7.821.000 

8.313.000 

8.928.000 

9.903.000 


Hertfordshire  (present  County) 

Yorkshire  (West  Riding) 

Lancashire 

Essex 

Kent 

Surrey 

Middlesex . . 


10.255.000 

13.552.000 

20.879.000 

21.931.000 

22.416.000 

24.691.000 

39.976.000 
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APPENDIX  5— Continued 


administrative  counties  (EXCLUDING  LONDON) 
In  order  of  rateable  ralue  per  head  of  population  as  at  1st  April,  1957 


Monmouthshire  . . 
Montgomeryshire 

Norfolk 

Anglesey  •.  • • •• 

Lincolnshire  (Holland)  . . 
Carmarthenshire  . . 
Yorkshire  (West  Riding) 

Durham 

Cumberland 
Merionethshire  . . 

Suffolk  (West)  . . 

Cardiganshire 

Glamorgan 

Pembrokeshire  . . 

Breconshire 

Herefordshire 

Lincolnshire  (Kesteven) . . 

Northumberland  . . 

Staffordshire 

Derbyshire 

Cornwall 

Huntingdonshire  . . 
Rutlan^hire 
Shropshire 
Leicestershire 
Nottinghamshire  . . 

Suffolk  (East) 

Lancashire 
Denbighshire 
Oxfordshire 
Northamptonshire 
Yorkshire  (North  Ridmg) 


£ 

7-4  Isle  of  Ely  

7- 7  Yorkshire  (East  Riding) 

8*0  Worcestershire 

8 • 1 Somerset 

8*2  Wiltshire 

8- 3  Caernarvonshire 

8*4  Lincolnshire  (Lindsey)  .. 

8 • 5 Cheshire 

8*6  Doreet  

8 • 6 Westmorland  

8-6  Radnorshire  

8-7  Gloucestershire 

8- 7  Flintshire 

8*7  Warwickshire  

9*0  Berkshire 

9- 1  Bedfordshire  

9*2  Essex  

9*2  Devon  

9*2  Hampshire  

9*3  Soke  of  Peterborough  .. 

9 • 6 Cambridgeshire 

9- 7 

9- g  Hertfordshire  less  S.W.  Herts. 

9*8  Kent  

9*9 

9.9  Hertfordshire  (present  County) 
9*9  Isle  of  Wight 

10- 0  Buckinghamshire 

10-1  Sussex  (East)  

10*1  Surrey  

10*2  Middlesex 

10- 2  Sussex  (West) 


£ 

10-3 

10*5 

10*7 

10*8 

10*9 

11*2 

11*6 

11*7 

11*7 

11*8 

12*0 

12*2 

12*3 

12*4 

12- 5 
12*7 
12*7 
12*8 
12*8 

13- 0 

13- 1 

13*5 

14- 0 

14-3 

14-6 

14*7 

16*4 

17*6 

17*8 

18*1 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Watford  Borough  Council 


Town  Hall, 

Watford, 


6th  January,  1960. 


Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

Observations  submitted  on  bebaif  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Borough  and  District  Council’s  Association 

My  Council  have  considered  the  observations  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Hertfordshire  Borough  and  District  Councils’ 
Association  upon  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council’s  evidence  regarding  delegation 
of  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  The  Council 
have  asked  me  to  inform  you  that,  as  their  proposal  for  County  Borough  status  for 
South-West  Hertfordshire  would  involve  the  direct  conferment  of  town  planning 
powers  and  not  delegation  from  the  County  Council,  they  take  the  view  that  the 
observations  of  the  Association  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  Borough  Council’s 
evidence.  They  do  consider,  however,  that  the  observations  expressed  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  accord  with  their  own  experience  of  town  planning  delegation  in 
practice,  and  they  also  ask  me  to  say  that  they  dispute  the  accuracy  of  certain  of  the 
statistics  given  by  the  County  Council  insofar  as  they  refer  to  the  Borough. 


Evidence  of  Greater  London  Group  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

I have  reported  to  my  Council  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
by  the  above-mentioned  group,  and  I have  been  instructed  to  say  that  the  Council 
disagree  profoundly  with  the  Group’s  proposal  to  attach  South-West  Hertfordshire 
to  London  government,  and  they  consider  that  a Greater  London  Council  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  good  and  effective  local  government.  In  particular, 
they  place  on  record  their  view  that  the  proposal  to  pay  salaries  to  the  members  of 
the  Greater  London  Council  and  the  other  new  bodies  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
concept  of  local  government  as  practised  in  this  country,  and  they  regard  this  as  of 
fundamental  importance. 


Yours  sincerely, 

(sgd.)  GORDON  H.  HALL, 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

Secretary, 

t Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 

r 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council 

DESCRIPTIVE  INTRODUCTION 

In  dealing  at  this  stage  with  the  various  Local  Government  functions  and  services 
concerning  which  the  Royal  Commission  invite  comment,  the  Council  think  it  desir- 
able to  record  that  the  ancient  town  of  Chipping  Barnet,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Urban  District,  historically  for  many  centuries  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  County 
of  Hertford. 

Since  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  three  extensions  of  the  Urban  District 
have  all  been  from  within  the  same  County,  being  parts  of  the  Rural  District  of 
Elstree,  formerly  the  Rural  District  of  Barnet.  The  District  now  comprises  the  areas 
generally  known  as  Barnet,  Arkley  and  Totteridge,  with  an  acreage  of  4,290  and  a 
population,  as  at  Midsummer  1957,  of  25,825.  The  rateable  value  is  £4^,573,  and 
the  current  General  Rate  for  five  of  the  Parishes  in  the  District  1 8s  1 1 d.  in  the  £,  and  for 
the  Parish  of  Chipping  Barnet  18/lOd.  For  Parliamentary  purposes,  jointly  with  the 
Urban  District  of  East  Barnet  and  the  Rural  District  of  Elstree,  the  District  con- 
stitutes the  Hertfordshire  County  Constituency  of  Barnet. 

Ecclesiastically,  most  of  the  Urban  District  is  in  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Barnet, 
in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  St.  Albans  that  a 
CharterforBarnetMarketwasgrantedbyKing  John  in  1199.  By  Charter  of  Henry  II, 
confirmed  by  Letters  Patent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  I in  1587-88,  there  was  also  a Grant 
for  a Market  and  Fairs  for  Chipping  Barnet.  Annually,  in  September,  Barnet  Horse 
and  Pleasure  Fair  is  still  held. 

Various  Charities,  several  of  them  substantial,  and  some  of  them  dating  from 
the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  remain  in  operation,  applicable  to  the  Ancient  Parish  of 
Chipping  Barnet,  part  of  which  extends  into  portions  of  the  Urban  District  of  East 
Barnet. 

Several  Public  Offices  and  services,  some  covering  a wider  area  than  the  three 
above  mentioned,  are  centred  in  Barnet.  These  comprise  Barnet  Magistrates  Court, 
Barnet  County  Court,  Ministry  of  Labour  Employment  Exchange,  Barnet  General 
Hospital,  Customs  and  Excise  Office,  Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance, 
Registrar  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  and  Herts.  C.C.  Child  Welfare  Clinic.  The 
Hyde  Institute  and  Herts.  C.C.  Public  Library  (with  the  largest  issue  of  books  for  any 
Branch  Library  in  Hertfordshire)  and  also  Barnet  Museum,  are  in  the  centre  of 
Chipping  Barnet.  The  Drill  Hall  of  Hertfordshire  Territorial  Force  Association  is 
situate  in  St.  Albans  Road,  Barnet.  A few  other  Public  Offices  serving  the  Urban 
District  are  located  just  within  East  Barnet  Urban  District. 


FUNCTIONS  AND  SERVICES 
A.  Education 

There  are  in  the  Urban  District  nine  primary  schools  (three  of  which  are  Church 
of  England  Schools  and  one  a Roman  Catholic  School)  and  two  Secondary  Modem 
Schools  (one  of  which  is  a Church  of  England  School).  Additionally,  the  South  Herts. 
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College  of  Further  Education,  recently  extended  and  modernised,  is  located  in  th 
centre  of  Chipping  Barnet  and  likewise  serves  the  three  Districts  of  V® 
Barnet  and  Elstree. 

The  education  services  for  the  District,  under  the  Hertfordshire  Educati™ 
Authority,  have  been  administered  through  the  South  Herts.  Divisional  Execmiv 
(whose  offices  are  in  High  Street,  Barnet),  covering  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barnett 
East  Barnet  and  the  Rural  District  of  Elstree.  This  has  proved  most  effective  for  th 
three  areas,  in  which  it  has  enabled  planned  progress  to  proceed  at  a time  whT 
balanced  educational  development  throughout  the  areas  was  essential  to  meet  1112671 
needs.  The  continuation  of  the  Divisional  Executive  system  for  these  joint  areas  k 
most  necessary.  ^ ^ 

Under  a separate  Governing  Body  there  are  in  Barnet  the  Barnet  Queen  Elizabeth 
Grammar  School  for  Boys  (established  by  Royal  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I in  1 STn 
and  that  for  Girls  established  in  1888. 


B.  Environmental  Health,  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Over  £200,000  has  been  expended  by  the  Council  for  the  provision  and  development 
of  644  acres  of  recreation  grounds,  playing  ffelds  and  open  spaces.  Included  therein 
are  26  acres  of  Manorial  Land  at  Rowley  Green,  45  acres  of  Golf  Course  at  Arklev 
and  a football  ground  at  UnderhiU  let  to  Barnet  FootbaU  Club.  The  Council  in  1928 
were  the  first  Authority  in  England  and  Wales  to  utilise  the  provisions  of  Section  69 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  under  which  they  acquired  Barnet  Playing  Fields 
where  there  are  some  40  acres  used  for  football,  cricket  and  other  games  and 


C.  Housing 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses. 

The  Comcil’s  &st  housing  scheme  (52  dwellings)  was  undertaken  in  1910.  There 
are  now  m the  ownership  of  the  Councfi  1,047  houses  and  272  flats  and  twelve  shops. 
In  1923  a,  twenty-five  years’  tenant-purchase  scheme  for  42  houses  was  undertaken 
^ lofo  matured,  the  freeholds  having  been  transferred  to  the  tenant-purchasers 
In  addition  to  the  numbers  above-mentioned,  a second  tenant-purchase 
scheme  for  43  houses  was  launched  in  1954  and  is  now  in  operation  at  Whitings  Hill. 

Under  the  Housing  Acts  the  Council  have  117  dwellings  (and  one  shop)  in  course 
of  erection,  and  the  residue  of  a site  upon  which  a further  202  can  be  erected. 


(b)  Slum  Qearance. 


^1  Area  in  the  District  covering  28  houses.  Twenty-five  of 

toese  have  already  been  vacated,  the  tenants  having  been  re-housed  by  the  Council, 
except  m the  case  of  a house  used  as  a shop. 


D.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Coimcil  is  the  delegated  Authority  under  the  Herts.  County  Council  for  purposes 
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of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  Comment  upon  the  administration  of 
such  functions,  as  between  the  Town  Planning  Authority  and  the  Delegated  Authority 
would  be  premature  at  this  stage  in  view  of  the  contemplated  improved  nature  of 
delegation  schemes  for  County  District  Councils  shortly  to  be  issued  nationally 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Council 
are  competent  to  undertake,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Town  Planning  functions  for  this 
District. 


E.  Generally 

As  it  is  understood  that  the  observations  sought  by  the  Royal  Commission  are,  for  the 
moment,  mainly  those  which  relate  to  defects  encountered  in  the  present  administra- 
tion of  functions  and  services,  the  Council  do  not  specify  at  this  juncture  all  the  other 
various  services  set  out  in  Appendix  B of  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  of  the  17th 
February,  1958.  Each  service,  however,  can  be  more  particularly  detailed  at  a later 
date,  if  and  when  it  is  necessary. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Council  do  not  favour  any  change  in  the  Local  Government  structure  for  this 
area  which  would  thereby  involve  their  transfer  from  the  Administrative  County  of 
Hertford.  The  District’s  community  of  interest,  and  facilities  for  exercising  the  re- 
quisite functions,  are  concerned  predominantly  with  other  Districts  in  that  County. 
In  furtherance  of  earlier  negotiations,  discussions  are  already  in  progress  with  the 
adjoining  Urban  District  Council  of  East  Barnet  regarding  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  areas  as  an  integral  Local  Government  unit  for  the  County  of  Hertford. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council 


In  their  preliminary  evidence  in  May  1958  the  Council’s  descriptive  introduction  made 
it  clear  that  the  District’s  interests  historically  were  with  the  Administrative  County  of 
Hertford,  from  which  there  was  no  desire  to  be  transferred.  Discussions  then  in  pro 
gress  with  the  East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council,  the  adjoining  area,  have  resulted 
in  both  Authorities  agreeing,  in  principle,  that  the  two  Districts  as  now  constituted 
should  be  amalgamated  within  and  as  part  of  Hertfordshire.  The  proposal  has  been 
supported  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  as  is  shown  in  the  Further  Evidence 
of  the  East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council.  This  view  is  in  accord  with  the  long 
prevailing  community  of  interest  between  the  two  Districts  in  Local  Government  func- 
tions (whether  administered  by  the  Herts.  County  Council  or  by  the  County  District)  and 
in  many  organisational  and  social  spheres.  Whatever  may  ultimately  be  recommended  by 
the  Royal  Commission  for  any  other  contiguous  part  of  the  Greater  London  area,  Bamet 
Urban  District  Council  are  firmly  of  opinion  and  desire  that  this  Urban  District  as 
a whole  should  be  maintained  as  a part  of  the  County  of  Hertford. 

In  supplementing  their  Preliminary  Evidence  the  Council  give  the  following 
up-to-date  statistical  and  other  information: 


Acreage: 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 


Parish  of  Chipping  Bamet 

380 

„ „ South  Mimms  Urban 

273 

„ „ Hadley 

27 

„ „ Arkley 

830 

„ „ Totteridge 

1,604 

„ „ Rowley 

1,176 

Total 

4,290  acres 

Population  of  Urban  District: 


Census  1921 
1931 
„ 1951 

(mid-1958) 


11,772 

15,064 

25,019 

26,100 


Local  Government  Electorate  (by  Wards) 
(1959  Register  of  Electors) 


Number  of 
Members  of  Council 


Barnet  North  Ward  — 3,823  _ Four 

Bamet  South  Ward  — 5,093  six 

Arkley  East  Ward  _ 3,633  — Three 

Arlcley  West  Ward  — 2,076  — Two 
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Totteridge  East  Ward  — 3,381  — Three 

Totteridge  West  Ward  — 540  — One 

Rowley  Ward  — 785  — One 


19,331 


Herts.  County  Electoral  Division: 

Barnet  . . . . . . 8,916  Electors  (1959) 

Arkley  and  Totteridge  . . 10,415  „ (1959) 


19,331 


Barnet  Parliamentary  Division  of  Hertfordshire: 


Parliamentary  Electorate  (1959): 


Barnet 

19,222 

East  Bamet 

29,549 

Elstree 

15,968 

Total 

64,739 

Penny  Rate  Product  (revised  forecast  1958/59)  — £1,920 

„ „ „ (estimate  for  1959/60) 

£2,040 
(as  below) 

Parish  etc. 

1959/60 

Estimate 

Elstree  

£73 

Shenley  

£17 

Ridge  

£25 

Arkley  

£449 

Chipping  Bamet 

£575 

Hadley  

£69 

South  Mimms  Urban 

£301 

Totteridge  

£470 

Gas  

£5 

Electricity  

£47 

Transport  Commission 

£9 

£2,040 

Present  Rateable  Value  

. . £475,115 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  . . 
Rate  Poundage  1958/59 

£18 

„ „ 1959/60  

18s. 

19s. 


DD 


lid. 

Id. 
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Rate  per  head  of  population  £16  2a 

(Latest  available  as  submitted  to  I.M.T.A.  for 
1958/59 — based  on  Midsummer  1957  population 
of  25,840). 


STAFF 

(Five  Departments)  Total  Staff  62:  Other  employees  125. 


EDUCATION 

Under  the  Hertfordshire  Education  Authority.  South  Herts.  Divisional  Executive 
(one  of  the  seven  Divisions  into  which  the  County  is  divided  for  educational  admims 
tration)  comprises  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barnet  and  East  Barnet  and  the  Rural 
District  of  Elstree,  an  area  of  about  15  square  miles  with  52  schools,  and  over 

94.000  total  population,  of  which  17,  219  is  the  present  school  population.  (Barnet 
has  6,  East  Barnet  10  and  Elstree  5,  representatives  on  the  Divisional  Executive). 

The  Divisional  Executive  also  administer  the  College  of  Further  Education  at 
the  Old  Grammar  School,  Wood  Street.  Barnet.  The  full-time  day  students  dav' 
release  students  and  evening  students,  for  1958/59  total  3,300  (estimated  totol  of 

316.000  student  hours).  The  Governors  are  considering  the  doubling  of  the  teaching 
accommodation  (as  school  leavers  in  the  early  1960’s  will  be  about  50%  higher  than 
in  the  past  few  years),  with  an  interim  extension  by  a £10,000  Minor  Works  project. 

The  consequent  co-ordination  of  education  facilities  in  the  three  Districts  has 
been  of  much  benefit  in  the  post-war  period,  and  ought  to  be  maintained.  The  Council 
m June,  1957,  expressed  the  view  that  they  would  regret  the  aboHtion  of  the  South 
Herts.  Divisional  Executive,  having  regard  to  the  valuable  work  already  carried  out, 
unless  there  were  some  other  suitable  and  adequate  representation  to  an  equivalent 
extent  for  this  District.  Particulars  of  the  likely  operation  of  delegation  functions  for 
education,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  are  awaited  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  at  which  time  the  present  Divisional  Administration  Scheme  will  come 
under  review. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

(a)  Public  Swimming  Baths. 

.u  hand  with  East  Barnet  U.D.C.  for  a joint  swimming  bath  for 

e two  Districts.  Barnet  earmarked  a site  for  a swimming  bath  some  years  ago  at 
Bamet  Playmg  Fields.  There  is  already  a school  swimming  bath  in  Queens  Road  at 
Barnet  Grammar  SAool  for  Boys.  A swimming  pool  (provided  by  voluntary  funds 
^d  labour  by  the  Parent  Teacher  Association)  was  opened  at  UnderhiU  School  in 
Uctober,  1958  Pl^  are  m hand  for  pools  at  the  Girls’  Grammar  School,  High 
Street  and  at  Foulds  School,  Byng  Road. 

(b)  Watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds. 

Dollis  Brook  and  FoUy  Brook,  tributaries  of  the  River  Brent.  The  Herts.  C.C. 

for  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Acts,  and  co-operate 

with  the  Distnct  Council. 
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(c)  Disinfestaaon  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

This  rarely  arises,  and  when  it  does  is  dealt  with  by  modern  insecticides. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Seven  Consents  and  Agreements  are  in  operation  under  East  Middiesex  Drainage 
Scheme  and  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Mortuary  facilities  provided  by  East  Barnet  are.  by  arrangement,  used  jointly 
with  that  Authority.  About  20  bodies  annually  are  dealt  with  from  this  District. 


(f)  Public  Conveuiences. 

Public  conveniences  are  in  Wood  Street,  and  at  Old  Court  House  Recreation 
Grounds,  and  High  Street,  Hadley. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Collection  is  made  weekly  throughout  the  District  by  four  vehicles  and  21  men. 
The  Council  have  noted  the  suggestion  in  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  tne 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  some  central  organisation  for  the 
collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  for  the  L.C.C.  area  which  the  Ministry  also  suggest 
might  be  extended  to  some  or  all  of  the  outer  areas.  So  far  as  this  District  is  concerned 
there  is  a weekly  collection  by  four  vehicles,  giving  satisfactory  local  service,  which 
enables  ratepayers  to  be  easily  in  touch  with  the  Surveyor’s  Department,  and  the 
service  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Refuse  disposal  is  by  contractors 
to  an  approved  tip  at  Cole  Green,  Hertford,  and  no  difficulties  arise  in  these 
arrangements.  For  a service  such  as  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  in  an  outer  area 
of  this  type,  the  Council  see  no  need  for  the  District  to  be  included  in  any  central 
organisation. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Bnildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

Building  Byelaws  approved  by  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  on 
16th  February,  1954. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  town  is  drained  and  sewered  on  the  separate  system,  excepting  ffie  older 
portions  of  the  District  where  it  is  a combined  system.  Part  of  the  Totteridge  area 
drains  to  the  Finchley  Borough  sewers;  in  the  outlying  areas  some  properties  are  on 
cesspool  drainage  or  domestic  sewage  disposal  plants.  The  Sewage  Disposal  Works 
at  Mays  Lane,  are  due  to  be  dispensed  with  in  1 961  under  the  East  Middlesex  Drainage 
Scheme. 
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(j)  Street  Cleansing. 

Street  cleansing  is  partly  undertaken  by  a Lewin  Mechanical  Sweeper,  and  mrti 
by  street  orderlies.  ’ ^ 


(k)  Burial  Grounds  and  Cemeteries. 

The  Council  is  not  a Burial  Authority:  There  is  a Church  Burial  Ground  and 
extension  at  Bells  Hill,  and  another  at  St.  Albans  Road,  and  at  Totteridge  Church 


(l)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

(m)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937.  j 

The  Council  were  the  first  Authority  in  the  Country  to  operate  the  adoptive 
provisions  of  Section  69  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  and  layout  of  Barnet  Playing  Fields. 


Parks  and  Gardens. 

Acres 

Games  Provided 

Old  Court  House  Recreation  Ground 

6-134 

2 Bowling  Greens:  3 Hard  Tennis 
Courts : 3 Grass  Tennis  Courts : 
Playground  equipment:  Paddline 
Pool. 

Ravenscroft  Gardens 

2-960 

Paddling  Pool. 

Jubilee  Gardens 

-289 

Garden  of  Remembrance  . . 

-460 

Playing  Fields  and  Open  Spaces. 

Oak  Tree  Sports  Ground  . . 

4-789 

3 Hard  Tennis  Courts:  1 Hockey 
Pitch. 

Barnet  Playing  Fields 

40 -m 

8 Association  Football  Pitches:  3 
Hockey  Pitches:  6 Cricket  Tables: 
Playground  Equipment. 

Grange  Playing  Fields 

9-968 

3 Association  Football  Pitches:  1 
Junior  Football  Pitch:  2 Cricket 
Tables. 

Byng  Road  Playing  Fields  . . 

13-389 

1 Association  Football  Pitch:  2 
Rugby  Football  Pitches:  Unorgan- 
ised Games. 

Mission  Hall  Land 

2-998 

Playground  Equipment.  Unorgan- 
ised Games. 

Whitings  Hill 

17  -060 

Unorganised  Games. 

Stanhope  Road  Land 

2-210 

Unorganised  Games. 

Grove  Tennis  Courts 

-979 

3 Hard  Tennis  Courts. 

Totteridge  Cricket  Ground  . . 

3-987 

1 Cricket  Table:  1 Association 

Football  Pitch. 

Barnet  Football  Ground 

3-089 

1 Association  Football  Pitch. 

Rowley  Green  Manorial  Laud 

26-400 

Bamet  Gate  Land  . . 

8-515 

1 Cricket  Table:  1 Association 

Football  Pitch:  2 Grass  Tennis 
Courts. 

Arkley  Golf  Course  . . 

46-167 

9 Hole  Golf  Course. 

Other  Council  Open  Spaces 

454-151 

Consisting  mainly  of  Green  Belt 
Lands  acquired  by  the  Council 
before  1939. 
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HOUSING 

Council  houses  (52)  were  first  erected  in  this  District  in  1910.  The  total  number  of 
dwellings  completed  and  occupied  to  the  end  of  1958  (including  42  purchased  by  the 
Council  and  99  prefabs),  is  1,549.  (These  are  about  19%  of  the  total  number  of 
dw'ellings  in  the  District  and  house  about  21  % of  the  population). 

Tenant-purchase  houses  (43)  are  provided  at  Whitings  HUl  Estate,  and  48  such 
houses  were  also  erected  at  Wentworth  Estate  in  1923,  acquisition  of  which  has  now- 
been  completed  by  the  Tenant-Purchasers.  The  Council  have  also  built  12  shops  and 
23  garages.  There  are  34  dwellings  now  in  course  of  erection  and  some  200  others 
are  under  consideration  for  erection  on  remaining  housing  land. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

(;■)  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

Barnet  General  Hospital,  Wellhouse  Lane  (450  beds),  is  the  largest  in  Hertford- 
shire. 

Victoria  Maternity  Hospital,  Wood  Street  has  48  beds  and  48  cots,  and  St. 
Stephens  Hospital,  Mays  Lane  88  beds. 

All  these  are  administered  by  Barnet  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee 
under  North  West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

General  medical  and  dental  services  are  under  the  Herts.  Executive  Council,  and 
the  Herts.  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  provide  services  for  care  of 
mothers  and  children;  health  visiting;  immunisation  and  vaccination  etc.,  at  Clinics 
at  Vale  Drive,  Barnet  and  Dollisfield,  Totteridge  Lane,  In  all  these  spheres  there  is 
close  collaboration  with  the  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


(li)  Mental  Health  Services. 

Are  dealt  with  by  the  Herts.  County  Welfare  Committee,  and  the  North-West 
Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  through  Barnet  Group  Hospital  Management 
Committee. 


(Hi)  National  Assistance  Acts. 

Barnet  Urban  District  Council  undertake  removal  of  persons  needing  care  and 
attention,  under  Section  47  of  the  1948  Act,  and  burials  under  Section  50. 


(iv)  Care  of  Children  and  Registration  of  Nurseries  etc. 
Are  dealt  with  by  the  Herts.  County  Council. 


TOWN  PLANNING 

The  District  Council  is  a delegated  authority  under  the  Herts.  County  Planning 
Authority,  by  whom  a County  Development  Plan  was  submitted  in  1 953  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  who  approved  it  (together  with  a Town  Map  for 
Barnet  and  East  Barnet)  with  slight  modifications,  only  in  December,  1958.  This  being 
the  case  the  existing  delegation  agreement  now  needs  revision  so  as  to  give  the  Urban 
Council  more  direct  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  County  Plan.  The 
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prevailing  detailed  reference  to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  or  the  County  Plannine 
Officer  of  each  development  application  is  no  longer  necessary  and  can  safely 
dispensed  with.  Since  1947  some  2,050  applications  for  development  in  this  District 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  only  40  appeals  to  the  Minister  have  arisen;  of  these  20 
were  dismissed,  14  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part,  2 withdrawn  and  4 outstanding. 

The  maintenance  of  Green  Belt  Lands  in  the  District  (several  hundred  acres  of 
which  were  acquired  by  the  Council  for  this  purpose  before  1939)  has  been  a feature 
of  the  Council’s  policy,  generally  upheld  by  the  Minister.  Claims  by  developers  for 
compensation  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1954  (paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment) on  refusal  of  development  of  Green  Belt  Lands  in  the  District  have  totalled 
£440,000,  being  the  largest  amount  paid  for  any  District  in  Hertfordshire. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  TRAFFIC 


Summary  of  Road  Mileage  in  the  District— April,  1958 


Types 

Maintained 

Maintained 

by  B.U.D.C. 

by  H.C.C. 

Totals 

Trunk  Roads  . . 

— 

2.640 

2.640 

Class  I Roads 

6.510 

0.050 

6.560 

Class  III  Roads 

4.390 

0.090 

4.480 

Unclassified  District  Roads 

22.941 



22.941 

County  Unclassified  Roads . . 

2.760 

0.220 

2.980 

Roads  not  adopted  but  maintained 

0.170 



0.170 

Private  Streets  

— 

— 

6.213 

36.771 

3.000 

45.984 

Car  Park  in  Town  Centre 


Private  Street  Works  undertaken  since  1947~£73,864  for  24  private  streets. 

Barnet  By-Pass  and  the  Great  North  Road  pass  through  this  District.  The 
traffic  problem  is  of  importance  to  the  Council,  particularly  traffic  in  Barnet  High 
Street.  Much  of  it  could  be  solved  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation 
in  a realisitic  and  expeditious  scheme  of  road  development  and  improvement  around 
London  (some  of  which  is  now  in  hand  such  as  that  at  Barnet  By-Pass),  and  an 
effective  car  parking  poHcy  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  local  inhabitants.  The 
Ministry  s suggestions  in  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  for  some  form  of  overall 
highway  and  traffic  authority,  dealing  also  with  street  lighting  and  other  incidental 
matters,  is  not  acceptable,  and  is  an  instance  of  abstracting  from  Local  Government 
another  of  the  functions  which  local  authorities  are  themselves  individually  capable 
of  administering  under  a broad  Governmental  scheme  for  highways  and  traffic.  Prob- 
lems of  traffic  congestion  in  Central  London  should  be  solved  otherwise  than  by  a 
system  of  an  independent  highway  authority  covering  extensive  areas  of  outer  London 
such  as  is  postulated  by  the  Ministry  in  the  establishment  of  a single  tier  Highway 
Authority  for  groups  of  Local  Government  areas. 


Old  Court  House, 
Wood  Street, 
Barnet. 

24th  March,  1959. 


ALFRED  S.  MAYS, 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Bushey  Urban  District  Council 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  Council  when  it  was  consulted  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
in  September,  1957,  on  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  made  it 
clear  that  it  had  no  observations  to  make  on  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  area 
to  be  reviewed  and  the  inclusion  therein  of  Bushey,  provided  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  this  was  merely  the  area  of  review  and  not  the  proposed  area  of  the  London 
conurbation.  The  , Council  assumed  from  the  Minister’s  statement  in  Parliament 
on  the  29th  July,  1957,  that  the  Royal  Commission  would  be  charged  with  the  task 
of  carrying  out  a comprehensive  review  of  the  local  government  structure  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  that  only  after  this  review  had  been  carried  out  would  the 
boundaries  of  the  conurbation  be  fixed.  It  was  appreciated  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion were  unlikely  to  be  able  to  define  satisfactorily  the  boundaries  of  the  conurbation 
without  first  reviewing  the  local  government  structure  in  the  “fringe  areas”  such  as 
Bushey.  The  Minister  did,  however,  promise  full  consultation  with  local  authorities 
likely  to  be  affected  and  the  Council  therefore  reserved  the  right  to  make  detailed 
observations  to  the  Royal  Commission  at  a later  date  concerning  the  position  of 
Bushey  with  regard  to  the  area  of  the  conurbation. 

Briefly,  the  reasons  why  the  Council  considers  it  wrong  that  its  District  should 
be  included  in  any  area  of  London  local  goverranent  are  as  follows; 

1.  Bushey  is  included  in  the  Green  Belt  Ring  described  by  Professor  Aber- 
crombie in  the  Greater  London  Plan  of  1944  as  “being  of  paramount  importance 
to  London  in  providing  the  first  stretches  of  open  country”.  The  Urban  District 
is  separated  from  the  Inner  and  Suburban  Rings  of  London  (also  described  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan)  by  open  stretches  of  country,  such  as  Harrow  Weald  Common, 
Stanmore  Common  and  the  land  north  of  Edgware.  Professor  Abercrombie  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan  emphasises  “the  immense  importance  to  London  that  the  land 
north  of  Edgware  should  remain  unbuilt  upon;  at  the  moment  it  forms  part  of  the 
Green  Belt  into  the  Aldenham  area”. 

The  Council  considers  that  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Beit  in  this  area  is  more 
likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  retention  of  Bushey  and  adjoining  districts  in  the  Admini- 
strative County  of  Hertford  than  by  their  inclusion  within  a unit  of  London  local 
government.  Hertfordshire  is,  to  a large  extent,  a rural  county  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  more  likely  to  be  able  and  pre-disposed  to  halt, 
or  at  least  control,  the  continued  outward  sprawl  of  London  than  an  authority  one  of 
whose  main  problems  and  preoccupations  wiU  be  to  find  the  land  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion within  its  own  overcrowded  central  districts — a problem  which  in  this  Council  s 
view  could  be  alleviated  by  “building  upwards”  within  those  districts.  Indeed,  the 
Council  thinks  that  no  step  could  be  more  calculated  to  negate  the  great  concept 
of  the  “Green  Zone”  as  contained  in  the  Greater  London  Plan  than  the  inclusion 
of  the  Green  Belt  areas  within  the  ambit  of  London  local  government. 

2.  The  Urban  District  of  Bushey  is  entirely  diflferent  in  character  and  neither 
has  nor  wants  anything  in  common  with  the  built-up  areas  contained  in  the  Inner 
and  Suburban  Rings  of  London.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  included  within  the 
same  unit  of  local  government  administration.  Bushey  has  not  become  built-up  to 
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such  an  extent  as  other  areas  as  near  to  London  but  has,  to  a considerable  e 
retained  its  old  village  atmosphere  and  its  own  “sense  of  community”.  A nu 
of  factors  have  contributed  to  this.  Large  areas  of  land  have  been  zoned  in  the  BiTh 
Town  Map  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Development  Plan  as  Metropolitan  Gr 
Belt.  The  built-up  area  has  been  kept  as  compact  as  possible  so  that  the  renjain^'' 
land  in  the  Urban  District  shown  for  agriculture  may  be  retained  as  such  Ton'^ 
graphically,  Bushey  “leans”  towards  the  open  country  and  the  Chiltern  Hills 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Diocese  of  St.  Albans.  Moreover,  Bushey  has  attracted  withh 
its  boundaries  several  fine  private  schools,  such  as  the  Royal  Masonic  Senior  and 
Junior  Schools,  the  Royal  Caledonian  School  and  St.  Margaret’s  Clergy  Ornha 
School,  all  of  which  axe  surrounded  by  extensive  playing  fields.  These  open  spaced 
together  with  others  (such  as  two  golf  courses)  have  prevented  the  district  from 
developing  into  a typical  suburban  area  of  the  type  characteristic  of  so  many  places 
included  within  the  Royal  Commission’s  area  of  review. 

3.  The  Council  asserts  that  the  fact  that  Bushey  is  included  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  it  should  be  included  within  an 
area  of  London  local  government,  since  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
was  fixed  for  purposes  which  are  largely  irrelevant  to  those  under  consideration  by 
the  Royal  Commission.  The  Council  confidently  hopes  that  the  Royal  Commission 
will  not  be  influenced  by  any  such  artificial  factors  but  rather  by  a detailed  examination 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  district. 

4.  The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  services  which  it  undertakes  are  pro- 
vided efficiently  and  economically  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
major  services  provided  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  which  it  deems  to  be 
efficient  and  progressive.  The  Royal  Commission  will,  no  doubt,  appreciate  that  if 
the  districts  in  Hertfordshire  within  the  area  of  their  review  were  taken  out  of  Hert- 
fordshire and  included  within  a unit  of  London  local  government,  the  effect  would 
be  to  cripple  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  to  the  point  of  endangering  its  viability 
as  an  Administrative  County. 

GeneraUy,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Council  believes  that  Bushey  should 
be  retained  within  the  County  of  Hertford,  it  is  felt  that  the  Urban  District,  as  at 
present  constituted,  forms  a convenient  and  effective  unit  of  local  government  admini- 
stration-large enough  to  ensure  that  services  can  be  run  efficiently  and  economically, 
yet  not  too  large  to  prevent  the  elected  members  from  properly  representing  their 
constituents.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  less  fortunate  position  of  some  of  its 
neighbours,  particularly  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council,  the  Council  feels  that 
changes  in  local  government  boundaries  within  the  area  of  South-West  Hertfordshire 
may  be  inevitable.  For  this  reason,  it  is  seeking  to  arrange  meetings  with  neigh- 
bouring local  authoritira,  and  will  consult  with  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council, 
so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  submit  specific  proposals  as  to  local  government  re- 
organisation to  the  Royal  Commission  within  the  next  six  months. 

It^  understood  that  the  Watford  Borough  Council  will  submit  a proposal 
to  the  Royal  Commissmu  that  an  area  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  comprising  the 
orou^,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chorleywood,  Bushey  and  Rickmans  worth  and  the 
ural  District  of  Watford  should  be  combined  into  one  local  government  unit  and 
given  the  status  of  a County  Borough.  The  Council  was  approached  by  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  with  this  proposal,  but  is  strongly  opposed  to  it  as  it  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  proposed  County  Borough  would  not  form  a convenient  and  effective  unit  of 
iocal  government  administration,  and  that  the  inclusion  therein  of  Bushey  would 
not  be  m the  mterests  of  its  ratepayers.  The  Council  reserves  the  right,  therefore, 
(O  submit  evidence  at  a later  date  on  any  proposals  to  be  made  by  the  Watford  Borough 
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Council  that  a County  Borough  should  be  formed  in  South-West  Hertfordshire,  and 
asks  to  be  supplied  by  the  Royal  Commission  with  a copy  of  such  proposals  so  that 
it  will  be  in  a position  to  make  detailed  comments. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SERVICES  WITHIN  THE 
URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  BUSHEY 

Education 

Education  and  Agricultural  Education 

The  Local  Authority  for  Education  and  Agricultural  Education  is  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  which  has  delegated  many  of  its  powers  to  five  Divisional  Executive 
Committees,  of  which  the  South-West  Herts.  Divisional  Executive  serves  this  area. 
The  Council  nominates  two  members  to  serve  on  the  South-West  Herts.  Divisional 
Executive  and  also  three  members  to  serve  on  the  Governing  or  Managing  Bodies 
of  the  Bushey  Primary  Schools,  the  Bushey  Meads  School  and  the  Ashfield  Controlled 
School,  and  one  member  to  serve  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Bushey  Grammar 
School.  In  Bushey  there  is  one  Grammar  School  (completed  in  1950),  one  Secondary' 
Technical  School  (completed  in  1957),  one  Secondary  Modem  School  (completed  in 
1958)  and  five  Primary  Schools.  Some  of  these  schools  cater  also  for  children  from 
other  districts.  Sites  have  been  reserved  in  the  County  Development  Plan  for  two 
further  Secondary  Modem  Schools  and  one  Primary  School  in  Bushej'.  With  the 
completion  of  these  new  schools,  the  Council  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  educational 
facilities  which  also  include  Evening  Institutes  for  Further  Education  provided  by 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council.  The  South-West  Herts.  Divisional  Executive 
Committee  appears  to  function  extremely  well. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  also  provides  a very  fine  Branch  Library  in 
Bushey,  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  District  are  served  by  a Mobile  Library. 


Youth  EmplojTient  Service 

This  service  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  to 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  in  1950.  The  office  of  the  Divisional  Youth 
Employment  Officer  for  South-West  Hertfordshire  is  situated  in  Watford. 


Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-Houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  has  provided  and  maintains  an  open  air  Swimming  Bath  at  the  King 
George  Recreation  Ground,  which  is  available  to  the  public  and  to  schools  during 
the  months  of  May  to  September  inclusive.  At  present  the  water  is  maintained  on 
the  fill  and  empty  principle  and  is  treated  daily  with  chemicals.  The  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  have  given  approval  to  the  provision  of  a Filtration 
Plant  with  break  point  chlorination,  and  this  should  be  available  for  the  1959  season. 
There  are  no  public  wash-houses  in  the  district,  nor  is  it  considered  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  these  in  a residential  district  such  as  this. 
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Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  Council  deals  with  the  control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  from  an 
environmental  health  point  of  view  under  Section  259  of  the  Public  Health  Act  I935 
which  defines  certain  nuisances  in  connection  therewith  as  statutory  nuisances  withiii 
the  meaning  of  Section  92  of  the  same  Act.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senior  Public  Health 
Inspector  to  report  any  such  nuisances  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  so  that  ap- 
propriate action  may  be  taken.  Certain  ponds  are  sprayed  during  the  summer 
months  to  control  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes. 


Disinfe-station  of  Premises  and  Articles 


(I)  Rodent  Control. 

The  responsibility  of  administering  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act 
1949,  rests  with  the  Council,  which  at  present  receives  a grant  towards  the  cost  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food.  One  rodent  operative  is  engaged 
on  this  work,  although  the  treatment  of  many  agricultural  properties  in  the  area 
is  stiU  carried  out  by  the  County  Agricultural  Officer  of  the  Hertfordshire  Agricultural 
Executive  Committee. 


(2)  Other  Disinfestation. 

Disinfestation  of  premises  infested  with  bed  bugs,  flies,  cockroaches  or  other 
pests  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  normally  at  the  occupier’s  expense.  In  the  case 
of  a few  large  premises,  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  firms  specialising  in  disinfes- 
tation work  to  deal  with  the  matter.  In  certain  cases  the  Council  also  undertakes 
the  destruction  of  wasps’  nests  in  dwellings. 


(3)  Articles. 

Any  articles  requiring  disinfestation  are  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  premises,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  Holywell  Isolation  Hospital  for  disinfestation 
of  articles  where  necessary. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Applications  to  discharge  trade  effluent  are  dealt  with  by  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage 
Board  the  authority  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Consent  is  issued  by  the 
Board  after  any  necessary  consultations  with  the  Council.  There  are  relatively  few 
trade  premises  discharging  trade  waste  within  the  district. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  does  not  provide  a mortuary  or  post-mortem  room  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  198  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  but  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  West  Herts.  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee  whereby,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  agreed  charge,  the  Council  has  the  use  of  the  mortuaries  and  post-mortem 
rooms  at  Bushey  Hospital  and  at  Shrodells  Hospital  in  Watford. 
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The  Council  provides  and  maintains  public  conveniences,  including  those  in  parks 
and  open  spaces. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Council  employs  Contractors  for  the  collection  of  house  refuse ; a weekly  collection 
is  maintained.  The  Contractors  also  deal  with  trade  refuse  from  shops.  Disposal 
of  refuse  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  at  a controlled  tip  within  the  district.  Space 
is  available  at  the  present  tip  for  a further  four  years,  and  additional  sites  are  available 
thereafter. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Action  is  taken  under  the  Housing  and  Public  Health  Acts  by  the  Council  to  enforce 
the  repair  of  dwelling  houses  and  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances.  Where  necessary, 
action  is  also  taken  to  enforce  the  repair  of  defective  drainage,  sanitary  fittings  and 
water  closets,  while  connections  to  the  main  drainage  system  are  enforced  as  and  when 
public  sewers  are  extended.  Only  a small  part  of  the  district  is  now  without  main 
drainage,  while  only  one  dwelling  house,  which  has  its  own  borehole,  remains  without 
main  water  supply. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

With  the  exception  of  121  properties  which  are  drained  to  cesspook  and  seven  old 
cottages  with  pail  closets,  the  district  is  served  by  soil  sewers  and  pumping  stations 
maintained  by  the  Council  which  connect  to  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board’s 
trunk  sewers.  The  Council  maintains  a regular  service  of  cesspool  emptying.  It  is 
expected  that  main  drainage  will  soon  be  available  in  order  to  eliminate  the  majority 
of  cesspools.  The  Council  also  provides  a service  for  the  clearance  of  blocked  drains, 
the  cost  being  recovered  from  the  owners. 

Sewage  disposal  is  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board 
at  their  works  at  Maple  Cross,  Rickmansworth,  the  Council  being  a constituent 
authority  of  the  Board,  appointing  two  members.  The  present  precept  levied  by  the 
Board  on  the  Council  amounts  to  a rate  of  approximately  \s.  \\d.  in  the  pound. 


Street  Cleansing 


Mileage  of  Roads. 

Classified  Roads  ..  ..  12-11 

Unclassified  County  Roads  ..  10-30 

District  Roads  ..  ..  11-51 

Classified  roads  are  cleansed  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council.  The  Council 
is  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  district  roads  and  unclassified  county  roads.  The 
Council  contributes  approximately  50%  of  the  cost  on  classified  roads,  this  being 
the  sanitary  element,  and  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  makes  a contribution 
for  the  hi^way  element  on  tmclassified  county  roads. 
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Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

There  are  no  public  cemeteries  in  Bushey  other  than  burial  grounds  and  grave-yard 
attached  to  Churches  but  interments  can  also  be  arranged  in  neighbouring  districts* 
There  is  a fairly  large  grave-yard  and  burial  ground  attached  to  St.  James’  Parish 
Church  and  also  a small  grave-yard  attached  to  the  Bushey  Congregational  Church. 
In  Little  Bushey  Lane  the  Jewish  authorities  have  a Regional  Cemetery  of  36  acres 
serving  much  of  North  London  and  which  should  suffice  for  many  years. 

Cremation  is  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent.  Hitherto,  Bushey  has  been  mainlv 
dependent  on  the  Golders  Green  Crematorium  but,  before  the  end  of  this  year  the 
West  Herts.  Crematorium  Joint  Committee  (of  which  this  Council  is  a constituent 
authority)  will  be  opening  a new  Crematorium  at  the  junction  of  St.  Albans  Road 
and  High  Elms  Lane  in  the  area  of  the  Watford  Rural  District,  about  five  miles  from 
Bushey.  The  Council  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the  West  Herts.  Crematorium 
Joint  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  which  its  rateable  value  and 
population  bear  to  the  total  rateable  values  and  populations  of  all  the  constituent 
authorities.  The  Council  appoints  one  member  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  has  provided  and  maintains  the  following  parks  and  open  spaces: 


King  George  Recreation  Ground  ..  21-6  acres 

Moat  Field  Ij.Q 

Rose  Garden  . . . . . . i . j 

Mary  Forsdyke  Garden 0 • 1 

Boundary  Green 1 -5  " 

North  Bushey  Children’s  Playground  ..  0-5  ” 

Play  space,  Clay  Lane 0-6  ,’ 

Hartspring  Lane 2-0  ” 


Provision  is  made  for  football,  cricket,  tennis,  bowls,  putting  and  children’s 
playgrounds.  Other  areas  of  land  under  the  Council’s  control  are  available  and  will 
be  developed  as  required. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

Both  this  Council  and  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  have  powers  under  this 
ct  ut  tne  playing  fields  maintained  by  this  Council  were  not  provided  specifically 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Matters  concerning  river  pollution  are  referred  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board. 
Joint  ^pretions  are  frequently  made  by  officers  of  the  Board  and  the  Council,  and 
there  is  full  co-operation  between  them.  The  River  Colne  forms  part  of  the  north- 
TOtem  boundary  between  the  Urban  District  of  Bushey  and  the  Borough  of  Watford, 
there  are  no  other  rivers  within  the  district. 
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Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  provides  and  maintains  houses  under  the  various  Housing  Acts. 


Details. 

Pre-War  162 

Temporary  Bungalows  , . . . 50 

Post-War  404 

616 

Current  Contracts. 

Dwelling  61 

Old  People’s  Dwellings  ..  ..  18 


695 


Five  post-war  Coimcil  houses  have  been  sold  to  tenants,  in  addition  to  six  tenant 
purchase  houses,  the  sales  of  which  have  now  been  completed.  Only  two  requisitioned 
properties  are  retained  and  these  will  be  de-requisitioned  by  1960.  Qearance  is  now 
taking  place  of  19  hutted  camp  dwellings,  the  tenants  being  rehoused  in  permanent 
accommodation. 

The  Council  operates  a rent  rebate  scheme  and  no  charge  is  made  to  the  general 
rate  fund. 

With  a view  to  controlling  the  serious  caravan  problem  in  the  district  a site  for 
69  caravans  has  been  provided  and  is  maintained  by  the  Coimcil. 


Slum  Clearance 

Five  small  clearance  areas  (44  houses)  have  been  dealt  with,  and  one  (8  houses) 
is  in  the  course  of  being  dealt  with  by  the  CouncU.  One  area  (13  houses)  has  been 
cleared  and  redevelopment  commenced.  In  1955  the  Council  considered  that  there 
were  approximately  111  unfit  houses  in  the  area,  of  which  some  66  would  be  dealt 
with  by  inclusion  in  clearance  areas. 

From  time  to  time  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  report  on  further  properties 
that  cannot  be  repaired  at  reasonable  cost,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  these  additional 
premises  will  substantially  exceed  25  within  the  next  five  years. 


Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the 
Acquisition,  Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses. 


(1)  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1923. 

In  1925  the  Council  became  the  local  authority  for  the  district  for  the  purposes 
of  these  Acts  and  advanced  money  thereunder  from  1926  until  May,  1956.  The 
CouncU  advanced  during  those  years  a total  of  £582,775  involving  687  individual 
loans. 
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(2)  Housing  Act,  1949. 

In  May,  1956,  the  Council  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  to  the  operation  of  a scheme  of  loans  for  house  purchase  und 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  From  June,  1956,  to  the  31st  March 
1958,  they  have  advanced  a total  of  £138,500  involving  72  individual  loans. 

The  Council’s  present  scheme  provides  for  loans  of  up  to  90  % in  respect  of  the 
first  £3,000  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property  or  of  the  Council  Surveyor’s  valuation 
whichever  figure  is  the  lower,  25  % in  respect  of  the  next  £250,  15  % in  respect  of  the 
next  £250  and  5%  in  respect  of  any  amount  over  £3,500  up  to  the  statutory  limit 

The  interest  charged  to  borrowers  varies  according  to  the  term  of  repayment 
and  is  one-quarter  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  on  current 
borrowings  by  the  Council  on  the  date  of  execution  of  the  mortgage  deed.  Repay- 
ment may  be  spread  over  15,  20,  25  or  30  years. 

Up  to  the  31st  March,  1958,  the  Council  has  made  five  supplementary  loans  under 
the  Housing  Act,  1949,  for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  total  amount  advanced 
was  £1,675. 

During  the  three-year  period  ended  the  31st  March,  1950,  the  Council  advanced 
the  sum  of  £107,000  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  93  and  94  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1936,  to  the  South  Midlands  and  Greater  London  Housing  Society  Limited  to  enable 
them  to  erect  94  dwellings  in  Bushey.  The  advance  represented  a loan  of  90  V of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  (£118,616). 

The  Council  has  made  improvement  grants  under  Section  20  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1949,  totalling  £2,260  in  respect  of  20  properties. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

Hie  Council  is  responsible  for  the  approval  of  plans  and  the  supervision  of 
buildings  in  regard  to  compliance  with  the  building  byelaws. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  Local  Health  Authority  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  is  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  following 
services  under  a Scheme  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health  under  Part  III  of  the 
Act: 


(a)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children; 

(b)  Midwifery; 

(c)  Health  facUities; 

(d)  Home  nursing; 

(e)  Vaccination  and  immunisation; 

(f)  Ambulance  service; 

(g)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care; 

(h)  Domestic  help  in  the  case  of  illness,  expectant  mothers,  etc. 
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No  Health  Centre  has  yet  been  provided  in  Bushey  but  the  County  Council 
utilise  a number  of  church  halls,  etc,  for  the  purpose  of  clinics. 


Mental  Health  Services 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Local  Health  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  carries  out  certain  duties  under  these  Acts.  Wel- 
fare Services  are  provided  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1946,  and  the  office 
of  the  Divisional  Welfare  Officer  is  in  Watford.  The  County  Council  provides 
residential  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in  various  parts  of  the  County 
and  an  Old  People’s  Home  is  to  be  built  in  Bushey. 

The  Council  takes  action,  where  necessary,  under  Sections  47  and  50  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 


Care  of  Children  and  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Children’s  Act,  1948,  and  deals  with  the  registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  received  by  the  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  he  takes  such  action  as  is  necessary. 


Health  Education 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Local  Authority  for  the  pui^oses  of  health 
education  but  this  Council  takes  all  possible  measures  to  promote  good  health  and 
hygiene  and  subscribe  annually  to  the  Central  Council  for  Health  Education. 


Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Town  and  Country  Plannii^ 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and  under  the  provisions  of  Part  II 
of  the  Act,  has  submitted  a Development  Plan  for  the  County  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  for  approval.  This  Council  was  fully  consulted  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  County  Development  Plan  so  far  as  this  District  was  concerned. 

The  County  Council  delegates  some  of  its  planning  functions  to  the  Council 
under  a Delegation  Agreement  which  was  entered  into  in  1952.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  Delegation  Agreement,  the  Council  is  (inter  alia)  empowered  to  deal  with 
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■ „ in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  County 

appUcations  for  planning  P powers  for  the  enforcement  of  planning  control. 

Development  Plan  and  ato  to 

However  ^ apphcaho  P CouncU  for  his  recommendations  and  he 

Divisional  shaU  be  regarded  as  “fundamental”, 

may  mdicate  ^ recommendation  which  is  marked  “fundamental” 

The  Corned  cannot  dis  g Divisional  Planning  Officer  and  the  Council, 

andif  thereisadisa^ra  Consultative  Planning  Sub-Committee,  which 

the  application  must  Council  Ld  the  County  CouncU. 

consists  of  an  ^ual  n Consultative  Planning  Sub-Committee,  then 

ffie”matS"rnl  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  CouncU  considers  that  the  provisions  of  the  Delegation  Agreement  are  not 
■ ^ ton  manv  appUcations  of  minor  significance  are  marked  by  the 

satisfacto^,  that  to  y “fundamental”  and  that  it  should  be  given  greater 

™“tod^^th  appUcations  for  planning  permission  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  County  Development  Plan. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Aecess  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

A draft  mao  showing  footpaths  or  bridle  ways  in  the  County  where  pubUo  rights  of 
wa^sSbSed  was  prepared  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  m accordance 
Sl  ffirduties  impLd  under  Part  IV  of  this  Act.  This  CouncU  furnished  fuU 
Sonmton  to  the  County  CouncU  on  footpaths  and  bridle  ways  m Bushey  m accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  Section  28(4)  of  the  Act. 


TraflSc 

Construction,  Improvements  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
MUeage  of  Roads. 


Trunk 3-46 

Class  I 4-64 

„ n 1-91 

„ HI  2'10 

Unclassified  County  . . ..  10  -30 

District  11-51 


The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  responsible  for  work  on  all  classified  and 
unclassified  county  roads.  The  CouncU  is  the  responsible  authority  for  all  distnct 
roads. 


Street  Lighting 

The  CouncU  being  the  Lighting  Authority  is  responsible  for  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  lighting  installations  on  all  roads  except  private  streets,  in  which  case 
the  CouncU  assumes  responsibility  as  and  when  lamps  are  erected  by  developers  or 
frontagers.  Group  A electric  installations  have  been  provided  on  the  majority  ot 
the  length  of  Class  I and  II  roads,  and  replacement  of  all  the  existing  gas  lamps  by 
a new  scheme  of  electric  instaUations  is  in  process. 
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The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses  under 
Section  17  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  and  Section  64  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act,  1847. 


Parking  Places 

The  Council  is  the  authority  responsible  for  the  provision  of  parking  places. 


Road  Safety 

There  is  no  Road  Safety  Committee  for  the  district  since  the  Highways  and  Other 
Services  Committee  is  able  to  deal  with  all  road  safety  matters  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 
The  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  on  all  road  accidents  in  the  district  are  sub- 
mitted to  this  Committee  so  that  they  can  ascertain  whether  road  conditions  have 
contributed  to  the  causes  of  the  accident.  The  Council  participates  in  most  of  the 
campaigns  organised  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  and  publicity 
material  is  regularly  ordered  and  displayed. 


Bus  Shelters 

The  Council  has  not  provided  any  bus  shelters  but  three  have  been  sited  in  the  district 
by  the  London  Transport  Executive. 


Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  operates  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  and  as  and  when 
Ministry  approval  is  received  private  streets  are  dealt  with.  Where  new  development 
takes  place  notices  are  served  under  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  or  agreements  are 
entered  into  with  the  developer  under  Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
for  the  makurg  up  and  taking  over  of  the  roads. 


Note. 

There  are  a number  of  services  provided  by  the  Council  which  have  not  been 
described  above,  as  they  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  headings  set  out  in  Appendix  “B” 
to  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  dated  17th  February,  1958. 

Council  Offices, 

Rudolph  Road, 

Bushey,  Herts. 


15th  May,  1958. 
EE 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Bushey  Urban  District  Council 

I.  PRELIMINARY 

The  Memorandum  of  Evidence  dated  the  15th  May,  1958,  submitted  by  the  Council 
to  the  Royal  Commission  dealt  with  the  following  matters: 

(i)  the  reasons  why  it  was  considered  to  be  wrong  that  the  Bushey  Urban 
District  should  be  included  in  any  area  of  London  local  government; 

(ii)  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  be  retained  within  the  Administrative  County 
of  Hertford; 

(iii)  the  intention  to  submit  specific  proposals  as  to  local  government  re-organi- 
sation  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  to  the  Royal  Commission  within  the 
period  of  six  months  after  consultations  with  neighbouring  local  authorities 
and  the  County  Council; 

(iv)  the  intention  to  oppose  very  strongly  the  inclusion  of  Bushey  within  the  pro- 
posed Watford  County  Borough,  and  to  make  detailed  comments  at  a later 
date  on  the  proposals  of  the  Watford  Borough  Council ; and 

(v)  a description  of  certain  services  within  the  Urban  District. 

It  is  regretted  that  it  was  not  found  possible  to  submit  specific  proposals  as  to 
local  government  re-organisation  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  within  a period  of 
sue  months  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  (iii)  above.  Nevertheless,  the  Council  has  now 
concluded  its  discussions  on  this  subject  with  neighbouring  local  authorities  and  with 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  and  hopes  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  and  consider  this  Further  Statement  of  Evidence  dealing  with 
paragraphs  (iii)  and  (iv)  above. 


n.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  MEETINGS  WITH 
NEIGHBOURING  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Early  in  1958  the  Council  invited  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  and  the  Elstree 
Rural  District  Council  to  appoint  representatives  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of 
informal  discussions  on  local  government  re-organisation.  The  invitation  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council,  who  replied  as  late  as  the  20th  June, 
1958,  that  they  had  a^eed  in  principle  to  pursue  the  proposal  of  the  Watford  Borough 
Council  that  an  area  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  should  be  combined  into  one  local 
government  unit  and  given  the  status  of  a County  Borough.  The  Elstree  Rural 
District  Council  accepted  the  invitation  and  full  discussions  have  been  held  with 
their  Boundaries  Committee  and  also  (in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Council)  with  the  Boundaries  Committee  of  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council 
and  with  Parish  Councillors  representing  the  Carpenders  Park  area  of  the  Watford 
Rural  Parish. 

As  a result  of  these  discussions,  the  following  outline  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  discussed  with  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
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m.  THE  COUNCIL’S  OUTLINE  PROPOSALS 


A.  The  present  Urban  District  of  Bushey  forms  a convenient  and  effective  unit 
of  local  government  administration — large  enough  to  ensure  that  services  can  be 
run  efficiently  and  economically,  yet  not  too  large  to  prevent  the  elected  members 
from  adequately  representing  their  constituents,  and,  prima  facie,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  present  boundaries  should  be  changed. 


B.  Nevertheless,  because  firstly,  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  reduce  the  number 
of  local  authorities  in  this  part  of  the  Country  with  a consequent  increase  of  financial 
resources  for  those  remaining  and,  secondly,  because  the  Council  appreciates  that 
changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Watford  Rural  District,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Urban  District  of  Bushey  should  be 
extended  by  the  addition  of: 


(0  the  Parish  of  Aldenham  in  the  Rural  District  of  Watford  (coloured  green 
on  the  accompanying  map*)  less  that  part  composed  of  the  London  County 
Council  development  at  Boreham  Wood  (hatched  green  on  the  map)  which, 
it  is  considered,  should  be  administered  by  the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council, 
in  whose  area  the  main  part  of  the  London  County  Council’s  Boreham 
Wood  Estate  is  situated,  and  with  a minor  adjustment  of  the  north-western 
boundary  so  that  it  follows  the  River  Colne  (the  area  excluded  is  hatched 
green  on  the  map);  and 


(if)  the  Carpenders  Park  area  of  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Watford,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Railway  Line  (coloured 
yellow  on  the  map);  in  this  event,  the  Council  considers  it  to  be  logical 
that  the  small  area  of  the  Borough  of  Watford  on  the  east  side  of  the  Railway 
Line  (coloured  blue  on  the  map)  should  also  be  added  to  the  Urban  District 
of  Bushey. 


C.  As  a supplementary  proposal  to  be  advanced  only  in  the  event  of  a division  of 
the  area  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  being  envisaged  the  addition  to  the  Urban  District 
of  Bushey  of  that  part  of  the  Rural  District  comprising  the  village  of  Elstree  (coloured 
brown  on  the  map). 


IV.  ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  AREA 
OUTLINED  IN  III(B)  ABOVE 

(1)  The  enlarged  District  would  form  a fairly  large  area,  with  good  financial  re- 
sources. The  following  Statistics  are  of  interest: 


♦ Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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Bushey  U.D.C.  (as  at  13th  Febru- 
ary, 1959)  

Area 

(in  acres) 
3,866 

Population 

18,880 

Rateable 

Value 

314,960 

'Parish  of  Aldenham  (less  Boreham 
Wood  Estate)  . . 

5,000 

7,500 

139,300 

Approxi- 

mate 

figures 

only 

Carpenders  Park  area  of  Watford 
Rural  Parish  (east  side  of  Rail- 
way Line)  

750 

3,200 

35,000 

Watford  Borough  (east  side  of 
^ Railway  Line)  . . 

300 

2,000 

30,000 

9,916 

31,580 

£519,260 

(2)  (a)  Bushey,  Radlett,  and  the  villages  in  the  Parish  of  Aldenham,  are  similar 

communities  and  the  residents  have  much  the  same  outlook.  These  areas 
contain  a large  amount  of  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  Where  development 
has  taken  place  it  consists  generally  of  the  addition  of  the  good  class  resi- 
dential type  to  the  older  village  properties. 

(b)  There  is  a community  of  interest  in  social  and  educational  activities  between 
Bushey  and  the  Parish  of  Aldenham.  Both  Districts  are,  for  instance,  in 
the  South-West  Hertfordshire  Parliamentary  Division  and  within  the  area 
of  the  South-West  Hertfordshire  Divisional  Education  Executive.  Many 
Radlett  children  receive  their  education  in  Bushey.  Part  of  the  Urban 
District  is  m the  Ecclesiastical  Parish  of  Aldenham. 

(c)  Communications  between  Bushey  and  Radlett  are  good,  particularly  by 
the  B.462  road  via  Aldenham  Village.  The  construction  of  the  “D”  Ring 
Road  will  further  improve  communications. 

(d)  The  present  services  in  Bushey  are  provided  efficiently  and  economically 
and  the  extension  of  these  services  to  the  Parish  of  Aldenham  would  be 
to  the  material  and  financial  advantage  of  the  residents  of  the  Parish.  The 
financial  resources  of  the  enlarged  District  would  be  such  as  to  enable  im- 
provements to  be  carried  out  in  the  Parish,  such  as  the  development  of 
playing  fields,  the  land  for  which  has  aheady  been  provided. 

fe)  Although  Bushey  is  an  Urban  District,  it  includes  certain  rural  areas  such 
as  that  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Watford  By-Pass  which  embraces  the 
hamlet  of  Patchetts  Green.  No  difficulty  is  envisaged  in  administering  the 
rural  areas  contained  in  the  Parish  of  Aldenham. 

(3)  The  Carpenders  Park  area  of  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  is  a district  of  similar 
development  to  parts  of  Bushey  and  is  different  in  character  from  the  remainder  of 
the  Parish— largely  developed  by  the  London  County  Council— from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Railway  Line.  The  Railway  Line  forms  an  obvious  boundary 
and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  small  portion  of  the  Borough  of  Watford  east  of  the 
Railway  Line  shown  coloured  blue  on  the  map  should  also  be  added  to  the  enlarged 
Urban  District.  Commumcations  between  Bushey  and  Carpenders  Park  are  at 
present  obtained  through  this  small  portion  of  the  Borough,  but  the  construction  of 
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the  “D”  Ring  Road  will  considerably  improve  communications  between  the  two 
areas.  The  small  portion  of  the  Borough  referred  to  above  was  part  of  the  former 
Parish  of  Bushey  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  was  ever  included  in 
Watford. 


V.  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  NEIGHBOURING 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

The  above  outline  proposals  have  been  discussed  at  separate  meetings  which  the 
Council’s  Boundaries  Committee  have  had  with  representatives  of: 


(a)  The  Elstree  Rural  District  Council 

The  representatives  of  the  Rural  District  Council  were  fully  in  agreement  that  their 
Council  should  take  over  that  part  of  the  Boreham  Wood  Estate  in  the  Parish  of 
Aldenham  and  the  proposals  which  their  Council  had  in  mind  at  that  time  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  proposals  of  this  Council. 


(b)  The  Aldenham  Parish  Council 

A very  full  discussion  took  place  with  the  Boundaries  Committee  of  the  Aldenham 
Parish  Council  and  this  Council’s  representatives  dealt  at  length  with  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  from  an  amalgamation  between  the  Urban  District  and  the  Parish. 
Although  the  Council  have  been  informed  that  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council  have 
resolved,  as  agreed  by  the  Annual  Parish  Meeting  (which  was  held  before  the  dis- 
cussion), to  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Parish  within  the  area  of  the  St.  Albans  Rural 
District,  nevertheless  their  Boundaries  Committee  have  been  requested  by  the  Parish 
Council  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  representations  made  by  this  Council 
and  to  explore  “all  possible  avenues”.  The  Parish  Council  agrees  with  this  Council 
that  both  Districts  should  oppose  inclusion  in  the  proposed  County  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford and  ask  for  the  transfer  of  that  part  of  the  Boreham  Wood  Estate  in  the  Parish 
of  Aldenham  to  the  Elstree  Rural  District. 


(c)  Parish  Councillors  from  the  Carpenders  Park  Area  of  the  Watford  Rural  Parish 

This  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  past  and  present  Parish  Councillors  from 
the  Carpenders  Park  area  who  maintained  that  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  their 
area  are  opposed  to  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 
that  the  Parish  should  form  part  of  the  proposed  Watford  County  Borough  and, 
failing  County  Borough  status  being  granted,  that  the  Parish  should  form  part  of  a 
new  Urban  District.  In  the  view  of  the  Parish  Councillors,  who  form  a minority 
group  of  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council,  the  majority  of  the  residents  in  Carpenders 
Park  feel  that  the  true  interests  of  that  area  would  best  be  served  by  an  amalgamation 
with  Bushey.  It  is  understood  that  they  have  made  representations  to  this  effect  to 
the  Royal  Commission. 
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VI.  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PROPOSAL  MADE  BY 
THE  WATFORD  BOROUGH  COUNCIL  THAT  AN 
AREA  COMPRISING  THE  BOROUGH  OF  WAT- 
FORD, THE  URBAN  DISTRICTS  OF  BUSHEY, 
CHORLEYWOOD  AND  RICKMANSWORTH  AND 
THE  RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  WATFORD  SHOULD 
BE  AMALGAMATED  AND  GIVEN  THE  STATUS 
OF  A COUNTY  BOROUGH. 


The  Council  at  this  stage  merely  wishes  to  outline  the  main  grounds  of  its  objection 
to  the  proposal  that  the  present  Urban  District  of  Bushey  should  be  included  in  a 
County  Borough  of  Watford,  These  grounds  are  as  follows : 


1.  The  proposed  County  Borough  would  not  form  a convenient  and  effective 
unit  of  local  government.  The  area  proposed  consists  of  over  37,000  acreas  and  much 
of  its  development  is  widely  dispersed;  no  less  than  62%  of  the  acreage  would  con- 
sist of  Metropolitan  Green  Belt — far  too  high  a proportion  of  rural  area  for  a County 
Borough.  The  Council  thinks  that  there  may  be  some  merit  in  a single  all-purpose 
authority  being  responsible  for  administration  in  a thickly-populated  and  self-con- 
tained area  of  relatively  small  size,  but  that  for  a widely  dispersed  and  loosely-knit 
area,  such  as  South-West  Hertfordshire,  the  two-tier  system  is  a far  better  form  of 
local  government  administration. 


2.  Bushey  has  to  a notable  extent  retained  its  village  atmosphere  and  its  own 
sense  of  community.  The  factors  which  have  contributed  to  this  are  outlined  on 
Page  Three  of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
in  May,  1958.  The  District  is  different  from  Watford  in  character  and  has  a separate 
identity.  The  five  districts  which  it  is  proposed  should  form  the  County  Borough 
do  not  constitute  a continuous  homogeneous  urban  area  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
include  so  many  distinct  communities  in  the  same  unit  of  local  government. 


3.  The  Council  believes  that  it  provides  its  own  services  efficiently  and  econo- 
mically and  is  generally  well  satisfied  with  the  major  services  provided  by  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council.  Taking  as  an  example  the  Education  Service,  the  Council 
believes  that  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  has  shown  a very  progressive  attitude 
and  that  the  standards  which  it  has  achieved  are  unsurpassed,  at  any  rate  in  this  part 
of  the  Country.  The  Council  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  proposed  County  Borough 
of  Watford  could  maintain  such  high  standards.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the 
cost  of  administering  the  Education  Service,  which  needs  specialists  and  administrators 
of  a high  calibre,  would  be  relatively  greater  for  a County  Borough  possessing  smaller 
financial  resources.  The  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  supports  this  view,  particularly  when  one  compares  the  costs 
of  administering  the  Education  Services  in  the  County  Boroughs  of  Croydon,  East 
Ham  and  West  Ham  with  similar  costs  in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  Council’s  view,  it 
would  be  uneconomic  to  provide  a specialist  Education  Service  for  the  proposed 
County  Borough  when  one  such  service  is  already  being  provided  very  satisfactorily 
over  the  whole  County  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
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The  same  arguments  could  be  adduced  in  respect  of  the  other  major  services 
provided  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 


4.  The  Council  cannot  agree  with  the  view  of  the  Watford  Borough  Council 
that  “substantial  economies  in  administration  and  the  operation  of  services  would 
result  from  the  merger  of  the  five  authorities”.  Besides  having  to  appoint  the  specialist 
staffs  which  would  be  required  to  administer  the  major  services  now  provided  by  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  the  dispersal  of  development  within  the  proposed 
County  Borough  referred  to  in  Paragraph  I would  mean  that  the  County  Borough 
Council  would  probably  have  to  provide  branch  offices.  In  other  words,  the  area 
proposed  for  the  County  Borough  is  too  large  to  achieve  the  degree  of  centralisation 
envisaged  by  the  Watford  Borough  Council. 


5.  The  Council  believes  that  the  major  services  of  wide  significance  are  managed 
more  efficiently  and  economically  by  a county  council  possessing  substantial  financial 
resources.  Nevertheless,  efficiency  and  economy  are  not  the  only  considerations  to 
be  borne  in  mind — the  need  to  keep  local  government  really  local  is  also  most  import- 
ant. It  is  believed  that  these  two  needs  are  best  reconciled  in  the  two-tier  system  of 
local  government  administration,  provided  that  county  district  councils  are  left  with 
substantial  powers  in  their  own  right  and  that  county  councils  are  prepared  to  delegate 
to  them  as  many  functions  as  are  suitable  for,  and  capable  of,  delegation. 


6.  The  merging  of  the  five  authorities  into  the  proposed  Watford  County 
Borough  Council  would  involve  a reduction  in  the  total  number  of  Council  members 
and  consequently  a loss  of  intimacy  between  councillors  and  their  constituents. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  remoteness  between  Watford  Town  Hall  and  such  places 
as  Sarratt,  Radlett  and  Bushey.  The  members  elected  for  such  places  as  Sarratt 
and  Chorleywood  would  have  as  little  knowledge  of  the  local  problems  of  Bushey  as 
the  Bushey  members  had  of  local  conditions  in  Sarratt  and  Chorleywood.  Bushey 
would  probably  be  entitled  to  elect  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  County 
Borough  Councillors  and  this  would  mean  that  the  District  W'ould  not  secure  really 
adequate  representation  on  the  County  Borough  Council,  let  alone  on  all  its  Commit- 
tees. Thus  it  might  be  possible  for  a problem  of  vital  local  importance  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Committee  without  a single  Bushey  representative  being  present.  This 
criticism  cannot  be  applied  to  a county  council  as  a large  authority,  for  if  a decision 
is  taken  against  local  interests,  the  district  council  can  make  appropriate  representa- 
tions. Thus  the  Council  does  not  feel  that  the  formation  of  a County  Borough  would 
lead  to  improved  local  government. 


7.  The  Council  believes  that  the  present  system  of  local  government  admini- 
stration in  South-West  Hertfordshire  is  working  satisfactorily;  there  are  no  major 
defects,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  change  a well-tried  system  merely  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  Watford. 


Council  Offices, 
Rudolph  Road, 
Bushey,  Herts. 


25th  March,  1959. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council 

Manor  House, 

Cheshunt, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

25th  April,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

Referring  to  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  my  Council  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London,  I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Council  accepts  the  invitation 
to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission,  and  attached  hereto  is  a statement  of  the 
evidence  which  it  wishes  to  submit.  I am  also  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Council 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and  elaborating  the  views  expressed 
in  this  statement. 

The  tenor  of  the  views  expressed  by  my  Council  is  that  in  many  of  the  services 
and  functions  much  wider  powers  should  be  given  to  District  Councils  either  by  direct 
conferment  or  by  delegation  from  other  authorities.  In  relation  to  many  of  the  services 
at  present  administered  by  other  public  bodies,  my  Council  say  in  the  statement 
that  no  defect  is  encountered.  Whilst  this  is  true,  in  many  instances  it  is  the  view 
of  my  Council  that  the  service  could  better  be  administered  by  it,  on  the  grounds 
of  its  specialised  knowledge  of  the  urban  district  and  of  its  needs,  the  closeness  of 
members  and  officials  of  the  District  Council  to  the  residents,  and  because  of  the 
anticipated  rapid  increase  in  the  population  and  rateable  value  of  the  urban  district. 

The  Council  also  wishes  to  refer  to  the  stringent  control  at  present  exercised 
by  Government  Departments,  which,  in  its  view,  is  a serious  threat  to  local  government 
and  one  which  promotes  a sense  of  frustration  in  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  any  particular  area. 

In  paragraph  4 of  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  Council 
is  informed  that  it  may  deal  with  matters  other  than  those  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
The  Council  wishes,  therefore,  to  inform  the  Commission  that  it  has  made  to  the 
Hertfordshire  Cotmty  Council  certain  proposals  for  amalgamation  of  adjoining' 
districts  with  a view  to  creating  a larger  but  convenient  area  of  administration.  These 
proposals  involve  districts  inside  and  outside  the  area  of  the  Commission’s  review. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Cheshunt  Urban  District  is  included  in  the  area  of  review 
only  because  it  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  area  and  not  because  of  any  intention 
that  it  should  be  included  in  a new  system  of  local  government  for  Greater  London. 

So  far  as  the  Commission’s  area  is  concerned  the  Council’s  proposals  referred  to 
above  include  the  amalgamation  with  the  Cheshunt  Urban  District,  of  part  of  the 
area  of  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  and  part  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw 
in  the  area  of  the  Hatfield  Rural  District. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  S.  NEWNHAM, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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OUTLINE  OF  EVIDENCE 

I.  Description  of  present  arrangements  in  the  Urban  District 
for  carrying  out  the  service  and  of  any  defects  encountered 

n.  Analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  sees  in  the  present 
arrangements  and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  these  are  due  to  defects  in  the  organisation  of 
Local  Government  in  the  area 

in.  Outline  of  any  views  the  Council  has  on  how  defects  may  be 

remedied 


EDUCATION 


Education 


Present  Arrangements 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Local  Eduction  Authority.  The 
service  is  administered  directly  by  the  County  Education  Committee.  There 
is  a Divisional  Education  Office  at  County  Hall.  Each  school  has  a gowming 
or  managing  body,  either  for  itself  or  jointly  with  other  schools,  to  which  tte 
District  Council  appoints  some  representatives  and  the  County  Council  the 
remainder. 


Defects  Encountered 


The  remoteness  of  control  and  administration. 

H There  is  no  Divisional  Executive  Committee,  and  the  educatiOT  service 

is  administered  directly  by  the  County  Education  Commits,  '^e  Loral 
Education  Authority  is  not  close  enough,  probably  hecaure  of  tlK  large  area 
under  its  control,  to  appreciate  the  educational  needs  of  the  rapidly  mowing 
Urban  District,  particularly  so  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned,  wiffi 
the  result  that  there  is  serious  overcrowding  of  some  schools,  fa  this  rem 
the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  fails  in  two 
there  is  no  local  body  that  can  deal  with  the  day-t^ay  ^ucation  serara 
on  the  spot.  Secondly,  local  persons  with  detailed  tmd  s^i^d 
of  the  Urban  District  are  only  remotely  connected  to  the  Local  Educatio 

Authority. 

m.  The  defects  could  he  remedied  either  by  automatic  delegation  of  rartafa 

education  functions,  i.e.  as  much  as  those  exercised  by  excepted  distncte,  to 
the  District  Councils,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a Divisional  Executive  Com- 
mittee  for  Education  for  the  Urban  District. 
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Agricultural  Education 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  County  Council  has  an  Agricultural  Institute  at  Oaklands  near  St.  Albans. 
Persons  over  17  years  are  admitted  after  interview  and  examination.  Such 
persons  must  have  had  at  least  a year  on  practical  farm  work  or  with  a horti- 
cultural unit.  Courses  are  for  36  weeks. 

Financial  aid  to  students  is  given  where  necessary. 

No  defect  is  encountered. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

Present  Arrangements 

The  service  is  administered  by  the  County  Council  in  divisions  which  are  coinci- 
dent with  the  Education  Divisions.  The  County  Council  employs  a Youth 
Employment  Officer  and  in  the  Urban  District  there  is  a sub-office  under  the 
control  of  an  Assistant  Youth  Employment  Officer. 

The  office  is  open  only  part-time  which  may  be  extended  to  full-time. 
Interviews  are  undertaken  at  schools  as  well  as  in  the  office. 

First  Insurance  Cards  are  issued  to  juveniles  from  this  office  and  national 
assistance  so  far  as  it  affects  juveniles  is  administered. 

No  defect  is  encountered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 


Present  Arrangements 

There  are  no  baths,  wash-houses  or  bathing  places  provided  by  the  District 
Council.  One  privately  owned  open-air  swimming  bath  exists  in  the  district, 
and  the  District  Council  makes  a grant  towards  the  expenses  of  the  owners  in 
maintaining  this  swimming  bath.  There  is  no  known  demand  for  baths  or 
public  wash-houses  in  the  Urban  District. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Present  Arrangements 

The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  maintains  the  flow  and  cleanliness  of 
certain  watercourses  in  the  area  known  as  “main  river”.  The  District  Council 
cleans  and  maintains  other  watercourses  and  ditches  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
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provide  for  road  drainage  and  to  prevent  flooding  in  built-up  areas.  The 
remaining  watercourses  and  ditches  are  left  to  riparian  owners  to  clean  and 
maintain.  The  Board  have  powers  of  control  over  pollution  of  water  entering 
watercourses  and  ditches. 

Insofar  as  any  watercourse,  ditch  or  pond  is  prejudicial  to  health  or  a 
nuisance,  the  District  Council  uses  its  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  although  generally  the  matters  are  better  dealt  with  informally. 


The  dual  control  of  this  type  of  drainage  causes  embarrassment  both  to  the 
Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  and  to  the  District  Council. 

In  general  residents  look  to  the  local  authority  to  deal  with  blocking  up 
of  watercourses  and  ditches  and  to  clean  and  maintain  them.  Residents  are 
not  concerned  with  different  areas  of  control  within  the  Urban  District.  The 
Urban  District  Council  cleans  and  maintains  certain  watercourses  and  ditches 
while  others  are  dealt  with  similarly  by  the  Lee  Con^rvancy  Catchment  Board, 
requiring  two  separate  organisations  of  administration,  labour  and  equipment 
to  deal  with  one  service. 

The  control  of  some  watercourses  by  the  Board  has  caused  difficulties 
to  the  District  Council  when  it  seeks  to  exercise  the  powers  of  Section  262  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1936,  since  the  Board  requires  a pipe  of  larger  sae 
than  that  required  for  through  drainage  in  order  to  provide  storage  capacity 
for  water. 


By  limiting  the  area  of  control  by  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 
to  that  of  the  river  and  its  banks  and  of  certain  tributaries  and  placing  the 
responsibility  of  cleaning  all  watercourses  and  ditches  upon  the  Distnct  Council. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 


Defects  Encountered 


I. 


Present  Arrangements 


rare. 


at  western  nousc,  vvciic.  

carries  out  rodent  control  at  some  agricultural  properties. 


No  defects  are  encountered. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 


Present  Arrangements 


The  District  Council  acts  as  agent  for  the  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage 
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Authority  into  whose  trunk  sewers  the  sewers  of  the  Urban  District  discharge. 
Drainage  arrangements  are  made  by  agreement  between  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  the  District  Council  and  the  owner  of  the  premises  from  which  trade 
drainage  is  to  be  accepted. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  maintains  a mortuary  which  provides  accommodation 
for  two  bodies.  Post-mortems  are  normally  carried  out  at  Hospitals. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Public  Conveniences 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

There  are  three  public  conveniences  provided  by  the  District  Council  in  the 
Urban  District,  situated  on  lands  adjoining  main  roads,  and  near  to  shopping 
centres,  and  a further  convenience  has  been  approved  in  principle  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  to  be  erected  on  Turners  Hill  Marsh. 
Part-time  attendance  is  provided  at  two  of  the  conveniences. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Refuse  Disposal  and  CoUection 

I-  Present  Arrangements 

Weekly  collections  of  house  and  trade  refuse  are  carried  out  by  direct  labour 
in  aU  but  a few  isolated  premises  in  outlying  parts  of  the  Urban  District  where 
fortnightly  collections  are  made. 

Disposal  is  by  controlled  tipping  in  a disused  gravel  pit.  Tipping  space 
will  be  exhausted  in  two  to  three  years  and  sites  are  being  obtained  in  other 
areas. 

The  only  defects  encountered  are  those  due  to  internal  organisation,  e.g. 
absence  of  workmen  due  to  sickness  and  holiday  which  affects  the  regularity  of 
collections. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Present  Arrangements 

Insofar  as  existing  buildings  are  concerned  these  services  are  administered  by 
the  District  Council  s Public  Health  Department  which  includes  three  qualified 
Public  Health  Inspectors. 
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Other  than  inspection  of  houses  following  complaints  and  for  purposes 
of  the  Rent  Act,  1957,  the  Inspectors  carry  out  inspections  of  factories  and 
workshops  as  to  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  of  shops,  movable  dwellings 
and  places  of  public  entertainment.  They  also  deal  with  registration  and  hy- 
giene of  food  premises. 

Apart  from  those  mentioned  below  as  defects  these  service  are  maintained 
in  close  contact  with  the  public  and  are  entirely  satisfactory. 


Defects  Encountered 

Duplication  of  responsibility  as  to  certain  duties  in  respect  of  factories  and  of 
premises  used  for  public  entertainment. 

n.  The  District  Council  is  responsible  under  Section  34  of  the  Factories  Act, 

1937,  for  issuing  Certificates,  but  the  Factories  Inspector  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing the  provision  of  notices  to  fire  exits  and  for  provision  of  a warning 
system  under  Section  36,  which  involves  at  least  two  officials  in  control  of  one 
service. 

The  County  Council  is  the  authority  responsible  for  issuing  Music  and 
Dancing  Licences,  but  the  District  Council  also  inspects  the  premises  to  see 
that  proper  sanitary  accommodation  is  available.  Where  premises  are  un- 
suitable on  sanitary  grounds,  arrangements  for  co-operation  with  the  County 
Council  exist,  but  if  the  District  Council  were  the  licensing  authority,  direct 
and  more  effective  control  could  be  obtained,  and  duplication  of  inspections 
by  officers  of  two  authorities  would  be  avoided. 

m.  These  defects  could  be  remedied  by  vesting  the  powers  of  enforcement 

rmder  Section  36  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937,  in  District  Councils  and  by  trans- 
ferring to  District  Councils  the  duties  of  issuing  licences  for  music  and  dancing. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreational  Act,  1937 

Present  Arrangements 

Apart  from  the  acquisition  of  land  for  playing  fields,  details  of  which  have  been 
included  in  the  evidence  under  the  subsequent  service,  “Parks  and  Open  Spaces”, 
the  District  Council  has  used  its  powers  to  provide  a Village  Hall  for  Goffs 
Oak,  and  land  for  a club  to  prowde  a meeting  place  and  recreation  rooms. 


Defects  Encountered 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  making  grants  in 
respect  of,  for  example,  provision  of  a Milage  hail. 

II  The  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  relating  to  the  payments 

of  grants  towards  the  cost  of  providing  village  halls  are  restrictive  inasmuch  as 
they  appear  to  have  one  standard  for  all  types  of  applicants.  To  qualify  for 
a grant  a local  authority  must  set  up  an  independent  committee  to  manage  the 
hall,  with  the  result  that  this  committee  would  have  control  of  public  funds 
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Without  reference  to  the  District  CouncU.  The  result  is  that  the  District  Council 
can  rarely  qualify  for  a grant.  This  is  not  so  much  a defect  m the  orgamsatiou 
of  local  government  but  a defect  in  administration  of  grants  by  a Government 
Department. 

The  relaxation  for  the  District  Council  of  the  rules  as  to  management  of 
Village  Halls,  and  the  abolition  of  the  rule  of  thumb  method  adopted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  dealing  with  applications  for  grants  m aid. 


Prevention  of  River  PoDution 

Present  Arrangements 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollutmn) 
Act,  1951,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board. 

Pollution  of  watercourses  and  ditches  due  to  overflowing  cesspools  and 
septic  tanks  or  from  keeping  animals  is  dealt  with  by  the  District  Council  by 
removal  of  the  cause. 


Defects  Encountered 

There  is  a dual  control  of  this  function  by  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board  and  the  District  Council. 

n The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  is  concerned  only  in  so  far  as  the 

pollution  of  the  River  Lee  is  concerned,  but  to  prevent  such  pollution  they 
exercise  control  over  watercourses  and  ditches  which  flow  directly  or  indirectly 
into  the  main  river.  But  the  District  Council  is  also  concerned  and  can  by 
the  powers  already  vested  in  it  deal  with  the  causes  of  pollution. 

III.  The  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 
to  the  main  river  only  and  the  extension  if  necessary  of  the  powers  of  the  District 
Council  to  deal  with  pollution  of  all  watercourses  and  ditches. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  Urban  District  is  drained  on  the  separate  system  apart  from  old  properties 
connected  to  the  first  sewers  which  were  laid  in  1897  where  soil  and  surface 
water  are  connected  to  the  one  system.  The  whole  of  the  area  is  drained  by 
gravity  into  the  East  Middlesex  main  drainage  outfall  sewer. 

In  the  rural  parts  of  the  Urban  District  certain  houses  are  drained  into 
cesspools  or  septic  tanks.  The  District  Council  operates  a service  of  emptying 
and  cleansing  cesspools. 

To  meet  the  demand  which  will  be  made  by  the  very  substantial  housing 
development  in  the  Urban  District,  a new  trunk  sewer  is  to  be  constructed, 
approval  havong  been  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. 
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A new  sewer  is  also  shortly  to  be  constructed  to  provide  more  satisfactory 
drainage  for  an  area  at  present  served  by  cesspool  or  septic  tank  drainage. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Street  Cleansing 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

Streets  are  cleansed  manually  and  also  by  mechanical  sweeper.  This  service 
is  carried  out  by  the  District  Council  in  respect  of  all  streets  in  the  Urban  District 
including  Trunk  and  County  roads,  for  which  services  a contribution  is  made 
by  the  County  Council. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Biu-ial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  took  over  the  powers  of  the  Cheshunt  Burial  Board  on 
the  30th  June,  1929.  Nine  acres  of  land  are  used  and  this  will  provide  for 
burials  for  up  to  five  more  years.  Further  land  is  held  by  the  District  Council 
to  provide  an  extension.  Two  chapels  and  vestries,  conveniences  and  offices 
are  provided  at  the  burial  ground  and  a superintendent’s  house  is  provided 
nearby. 

The  District  Council  has  also  taken  over  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
St.  Mary’s  Churchyard. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  owns  approximately  57  acres  of  parks,  open  spaces  and 
playing  fields,  in  which  are  provided  pleasure  walks  and  facilities  for  football, 
rugby,  hockey,  tennis  and  cricket.  The  District  Council  also  owns  a ground 
which  is  let  on  long  lease  to  the  local  amateur  football  and  athletic  club. 

The  District  Council  holds  on  lease  from  the  County  Council  218  acres 
of  the  former  Theobalds  Estate  which  is  Green  Belt  land. 

In  1955,  by  the  Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council  Act,  the  District  Council 
were  enabled  to  purchase  110  acres  of  marshes  in  the  Lee  Valley  which  are  to 
be  laid  out  as  playing  fields  and  for  recreational  purposes  after  the  minerals 
have  been  extracted. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 
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HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  is  the  housing  authority  and  has  now  provided  1,825 
houses,  bungalows,  flats  or  maisonettes.  Housing  provision  is  made  for  all 
classes  of  person,  accommodation  being  allocated  according  to  a points  system. 
With  the  present  restriction  of  building  dwellings,  imposed  by  the  Government, 
investigations  are  being  made  into  the  acquisition  of  existing  houses,  particularly 
those  which  are  under-occupied,  where  an  owner  is  willing  to  sell  and  accept 
Council  accommodation.  A programme  for  building  further  dwellings  is 
held  in  abeyance  while  the  present  restrictions  are  in  force.  The  District 
Council  has  a number  of  applicants  for  houses  but  it  has  almost  solved  its 
extreme  housing  problem. 

Defects  Encountered 

The  worst  defect  in  the  District  Council  providing  dwellings  is  the  rigid  control 
exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  the  low 
standard  of  development  which  they  require  before  approval  is  given  to  provision 
of  dwellings. 

n.  Generally  speaking,  the  only  Government  approval  which  is  now  required 

by  the  District  Council  before  building  dwellings  is  a consent  to  loan.  To  ob- 
tain such  consent  the  District  Council  must  reduce  the  proposed  accommodation 
to  such  that  can  only  be  described  as  sub-standard.  At  the  request  of  the 
Government  Department,  fittings  and  materials  are  reduced  to  poor  quality 
and  type.  These  will  have  to  be  replaced  at  an  early  date,  and  improvements 
to  the  dwellings  will  have  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  financial  resources  are 
available. 

This  is  a serious  defect  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area 
inasmuch  as  the  elected  representatives  are  prevented  from  exercising  properly 
the  powers  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  and  they  are  forced  to  accept  standards 
very  much  lower  than  they  would  expect  to  find  in  modem  housing  develop- 
ment. 

in.  The  control  exercised  at  present  by  Government  Departments  should  be 
altered  to  the  allocation  of  a maximum  annual  loan  consent  and  the  District 
Council  should  be  given  much  greater  fireedom  to  decide  within  this  limit  the 
numbers,  types  and  standards  of  dwellings  to  be  provided. 


Slum  aearance 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

This  service  is  carried  out  by  the  District  Council  through  its  Public  Health 
Committee  acting  with  delegated  powers.  The  programme  of  slum  clearance 
required  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  1955  was  duly 
submitted  after  a survey  of  the  Urban  District  and  all  the  houses  included  have 
now  been  dealt  with  either  by  demolition  orders  or  closing  orders. 
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Further  inspections  are  made  regularly  of  houses  likely  to  become  unfit 
and  also  following  complaints  by  occupiers. 

The  District  Council  accepts  undertakings  from  persons  having  control 
of  unfit  houses  to  put  such  houses  into  repair  and  advice  by  the  Public  Health 
Inspectors  is  freely  given  to  assist  those  persons. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the 
Acquisition,  Construction  or  ImproTement  of  Houses 

Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  makes  advances  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  to  persons 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  or  construct  houses  in  which  to  live.  In  most  cases 
loans  are  equal  to  90  % of  the  market  value  of  the  house,  the  conditions  upon 
which  advances  are  made  are  reduced  to  a minimum  and  very  few  applications 
are  not  granted.  The  District  Council  is  also  helping  by  loans  a self-build 
housing  group.  Guarantees  are  given  to  Building  Societies  under  Section  5 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1949. 

Many  Improvement  Grants  have  been  made  and  the  District  Council 
is  prepared  to  grant  loans  towards  the  balance  of  approved  expenditure  in- 
curred on  improvement  of  houses. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws 

Present  Arrangements 

Inspections  are  made  by  the  District  Council’s  Building  Inspectors  during 
progress  of  house  building  and  work  to  existing  houses.  The  model  form  of 
Building  Byelaws  was  adopted. 

Buildings  permitted  on  temporary  licences  under  Section  53  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  are  inspected  regularly  each  year. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

Present  Arrangements 

These  services  are  administered  by  the  County  Council  through  the  Health 
Committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  County  Council  and  representatives 
of  groups  of  District  Councils  and  other  organisations. 


FF 
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The  County  Council  maintains  a staff  of  Medical  Officers,  Chest  Physicians, 
Dental  Officers  and  others.  The  County  is  organised  in  Divisions,  some  having 
a Divisional  Medical  Officer.  The  East  Herts.  Division,  in  which  is  the  Urban 
District  of  Cheshunt,  does  not  have  a divisional  scheme  in  force. 

The  District  Council  employs  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  a part-time 
basis. 

There  is  a welfare  centre  provided  by  the  County  Council  in  the  urban 
district  at  Waltham  Cross  where  ophthalmic,  infant  welfare,  ante-natal,  dental, 
minor  ailments  and  speech  therapy  clinics  are  held. 

Child  welfare  centres  are  provided  in  other  parts  of  the  urban  district. 


Defects  Encountered 

The  District  Council  considers  that  it  is  in  closer  contact  with  the  residents 
than  the  County  Council,  which  in  matters  relating  to  health  is  of  extreme 
importance. 

n.  The  County  Council,  which  at  present  controls  the  administration  of  these 

services,  by  its  very  nature  is  remote  from  the  District  Council  area.  This  is 
not  intended  to  be  a criticism  of  members  and  officers  of  the  County  Council 
but  is  suggested  because  of  the  small  representation  of  the  District  Council 
on  the  County  Council  and  the  wide  area  which  the  County  Council  administers. 
Certain  health  services  which  affect  the  residents  of  the  urban  district  almost 
each  day  could  better  be  administered  by  the  District  Council,  which  would 
have  a local  interest  in  such  services  and  which  would  be  easily  accessible  to 
those  persons  who  used  the  services. 

It  is  a defect  that  the  organisation  of  such  personal  services  should  be 
controlled  by  the  remote  County  Council  rather  than  the  District  Council. 
Whichever  authority  is  responsible,  much  the  same  staff  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  midwives,  health  visitors  and  others  will  be  required. 

TTT.  The  delegation  or  direct  conferment  of  the  powers  of  administering  health 
centres,  midwifery  services  and  care  of  mothers  and  young  children,  health 
visiting  and  home  nursing,  vaccination  and  immunisation,  and  prevention^of 
illness,  care  and  after-care,  to  the  District  Council. 


Mental  Health  Senlces 

Present  Arrangements 

This  service  is  administered  by  the  County  Council  under  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Acts,  1913-1938.  The  County  Council  employs  Mental  Health  Social  Workers 
to  investigate  new  cases,  report  on  home  circumstances  and  make  recommenda- 
tions and  supervise  mental  defectives  living  in  the  county. 

Institutional  care  is  provided  where  necessary. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and 
the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

Present  Arrangements 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  for  providing  and  supervising  Part  III 
accommodation  and  for  promoting  welfare  of  persons  to  which  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948,  applies.  None  of  this  accommodation  is  provided 
within  the  urban  district.  These  services  are  administered  directly  by  the 
County  Council  through  its  Welfare  Committee  which  consists  of  members 
of  the  County  Council  and  representatives  of  groups  of  Local  Authorities. 

The  removal  of  people  in  need  of  care  and  attention  and  arrangements  for 
the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead,  are  dealt  with  by  the  District  Council. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Care  of  Children 

Pr^ent  Arrangements 

This  is  a service  administered  by  the  County  Council  as  the  Welfare  Authority, 
through  its  Children’s  Committee  which  consists  of  members  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  Chairmen  of  Local  Children’s  Committees.  These  Local 
Committees  are  appointed  on  a Divisional  basis.  Children’s  Welfare  Officers 
and  staff  are  appointed  to  each  of  seven  divisions,  the  Urban  District  being 
in  the  East  Herts.  Division. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Chfld  Minders 

Present  Arrangements 

This  service  is  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  as  Local  Health  Autho- 
rity, and  is  administered  by  the  County  Health  Committee. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Present  Arrangements 

Notifications  are  received  by  the  District  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
All  necessary  investigations  are  made  by  the  District  Council  s Public  Health 
Department  which  also  keeps  the  records  and  makes  necessary  returns. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 
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Health  Education 

j Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  co-operates  with  the  County  Council,  the  Hospital  Boards 
and  Government  Departments  in  publicity  campaigns  and  also  with  voluntary 
bodies  in,  for  example,  pubUcity  for  the  Blood  Transfusion  Service. 

Occasional  talks  are  given  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  to  local  organi- 
sations. 


Defects  Encountered 

This  is  a service  which  should  be  administered  by  the  District  Council  alone 
in  conjunction  with  the  administration  by  it  of  Powers  and  Duties  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Acts. 

n.  The  analysis  of  defects  given  under  the  Powers  and  Duties  under  the 

National  Health  Service  Acts  applies  equally  to  this  service.  In  addition  the 
District  Council’s  area  contains  a substantial  nursery  industry  in  which  parti- 
cular diseases  among  nursery  workers  are  found. 

in.  The  placing  of  the  whole  responsibility  of  health  education  upon  the 
District  Council  to  carry  out  in  addition  to  such  functions  as  may  be  given  to 
it  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts, 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

Present  Arrangements 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  local  plamring  authority  and  the 
District  Council  acts  under  delegated  powers  in  regard  to  applications  for 
planning  consent  and  enforcement  of  planning  control.  The  Town  Map  for 
Cheshunt  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  in  1951  and  a revised  Town  Map 
providing  for  substantial  residential  development  in  the  Lee  Valley  was  sub- 
mitted in  1955.  These  maps  are  awaiting  approval  by  the  Minister. 

The  planning  applications  are  dealt  with  by  a Committee  of  the  District 
Council  which  has  executive  powers.  Each  application  is  firstly  considered 
by  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  of  the  County  and  his  recommendation  is 
submitted  to  the  District  Council’s  Committee.  In  the  event  of  dispute  on 
fundamental  applications,  the  matter  is  submitted  to  a Committee  consisting 
of  members  of  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council.  If  this  Con- 
sultative Committee  cannot  agree,  the  County  Planning  Committee  deals  with 
the  application. 


Defects  Encountered 

The  arrangements  work  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  greater  freedom  in  dealing 
with  planning  applications  and  control  would  save  time  and  expense. 
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n.  The  present  arrangements  necessitate  consideration  by  County  Council 

and  District  Council  officers  of  every  planning  application  made.  In  all  but 
very  few  cases  the  application  could  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Town  Maps 
and  to  well-known  planning  standards,  and  the  dual  consideration  by  officers 
causes  unnecessary  delay  and  a duplication  of  work.  The  expense  of  providing 
two  sets  of  officers  to  deal  with  applications  could  be  avoided  by  vesting  the 
District  Council  with  much  wider  powers. 

Before  enforcement  action  is  taken  on  breaches  of  planning  control,  the 
approval  of  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  must  be  obtained  which  also  results 
in  delay. 

The  present  system  therefore  provides  for  duplication  of  work.  The  County 
Council  and  the  District  Council  should  each  have  different  functions  to  perform, 
the  County  Council  the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan,  and  the  District 
Council  the  day  to  day  management  of  planning  control. 

m.  These  defects  could  be  remedied  by  delegation  to  the  District  Council 
of  all  the  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  without  the  need  to  consult  the  local  planning  authority  on  any  control 
of  development  except  in  cases  not  conforming  to  the  development  plan. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to 
the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

Present  Arrangements 

The  County  Council  is  the  survey  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  IV  of 
this  Act,  the  survey  of  public  footpaths  being  carried  out  however  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  District  Council. 

The  District  Council  maintains  the  public  footpaths  and  provides  sign- 
posts. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 
Bridges 

Present  Arrangements 
Road  mileages  in  the  Urban  District  are: 


Miles 

Trunk  Roads 

3-37 

Class  I Roads  . . 

4-13 

„ II  Roads  . . 

4-23 

„ III  Roads  . . 

2-98 

District  Roads  . . 

..  28-00 

42-71 
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The  trunk  road  is  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  as  agent  for 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  The  District  Council  has  no 
responsibility  for  tliis  road  apart  from  street  cleansing.  The  District  Council 
is  the  claiming  authority  for  classified  roads.  District  roads  fall  into  two 
categories,  estate  roads  and  old  country  lanes.  As  new  estates  are  constructed, 
the  District  Council  uses  the  powers  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  but  in  most 
cases  the  estate  developers  construct  the  roads  to  the  District  Council  s standards. 

Improvement  of  roads  has  been  carried  out  since  the  war  on  classified 
and  district  roads  with  an  ever  increasing  tempo.  Bridges  as  well  as  roads 
have  been  or  are  being  reconstructed  by  the  County  Council. 


Defects  Encountered 

The  inability  of  the  County  Council  to  delegate  to  the  District  Council  any 
duties  in  relation  to  the  trunk  road  apart  from  street  cleansing. 

The  time  lag  in  approval  of  estimates  in  respect  of  classified  roads. 

II.  The  trunk  road  is  the  only  road  in  the  district  which  is  not  under  the  control 

of  the  District  Council  and  difficulties  arise  therefrom.  For  example  in  snow, 
the  District  Council  grits  all  roads  except  the  trunk  road  which  is  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council,  often  many  hours  after  the  District  Council  has  com- 
pleted gritting  its  roads. 

Due  to  the  three-tier  control  of  maintenance  funds  on  claimed  classified 
roads,  the  allocation  does  not  reach  the  District  Council  until  the  late  Spring. 
This  results  in  hurried  preparation  and  the  execution  of  works  during  the 
winter  months. 

in.  The  defects  could  be  remedied  by  giving  the  County  Council  powers  to 
delegate  to  the  District  Council  all  control  over  the  trunk  road  other  than  its 
reconstruction  or  improvement,  and  by  the  allocation  of  funds  to  cover  a 
three-year  period,  which  would  enable  works  to  be  properly  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. 


Street  Lighting 


Present  Arrangements 

The  whole  of  Class  I roads  and  about  one-third  of  Class  II  roads  are  lit  to 
the  standard  of  Group  A lighting.  The  remaining  roads,  where  developed, 
are  lit  to  Group  B standard,  apart  from  the  older  parts  of  the  area,  which  are 
lit  by  gas  lamps  on  metal  columns. 

Ail  lamps  on  Class  I roads  are  lit  from  dusk  to  dawn,  the  remaining  lamps 
are  lit  from  dusk  until  midnight,  but  lamps  at  road  junctions  and  occasionally 
other  lamps  are  lit  from  dusk  to  dawn. 
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The  lighting  maintenance  and  scouting  is  carried  out  by  the  Eastern  Gas 
Board  and  Eastern  Electricity  Board  by  agreements  with  the  District  Council. 

The  trunk  road  is  only  partly  lit.  Where  lighting  is  provided  it  is  to  Group 
B standard  only. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

Present  Arrangements 

The  names  of  all  new  streets  are  approved  by  the  District  Council,  mostly 
upon  recommendation  by  estate  developers.  A standard  pattern  of  street 
name  plate  is  used.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  duplication  or  similarity  of  names. 

New  streets  are  numbered,  generally  odd  numbers  one  side  and  even  num- 
bers the  other,  space  being  left  where  streets  are  not  fully  developed.  The 
District  Council  uses  its  powers  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  to  secure  the  proper  numbering  or  renumbering  of  houses. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Parking  Places 

Present  Arrangements 

Three  car  parks  have  been  provided  by  the  District  Council  in  main  shopping 
areas.  Two  at  Waltham  Cross  accommodate  126  cars.  The  other  at  Turners 
Hill,  Cheshunt,  will  accommodate  106  cars  when  completed,  only  half  the  site 
has  yet  been  laid  out.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  for  acquiring  land  in  High 
Street,  Cheshunt,  to  provide  in  the  current  financial  year  a car  park  to  accom- 
modate 80  cars.  These  car  parks,  sited  in  the  shopping  areas  should  sen'e 
the  needs  for  some  time  to  come,  but  the  District  Council  is  seeking  to  acquire 
further  land  at  Waltham  Cross  to  meet  future  requirements. 

All  car  parks  are  free  and  are  used  extensively. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Road  Safety 

Present  Arrangements 

A Road  Safety  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  District  Council 
and  representatives  of  many  local  bodies,  the  police,  schools  and  public  trans- 
port, meets  each  month.  A Junior  Accident  Prevention  CouncU  has  also 
been  appointed  which  holds  monthly  meetings. 

The  Sub-Committee  sponsors  road  safety  competitions,  campaigns, 
propaganda,  and  film  shows. 
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It  makes  many  recommendations  for  improvements  at  danger  spots  on 
roads. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Bus  Shelters 

Present  Arrangements 

These  are  provided  to  a limited  extent  by  the  London  Transport  Executive. 
The  District  Council  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  its  powers  in  the 
Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 


Private  Street  Works 

Present  Arrangements 

The  District  Council  has  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  In  the 
last  twelve  months  four  private  streets  have  been  made  up  and  taken  over. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  make  up  three  out  of  the  five  remaining  short 
lengths  of  stUl  unmade  private  streets.  Private  streets  do  not  present  a large 
problem  but  Government  restrictions  on  expenditure  have  held  up  completion 
of  the  Council’s  programme. 

No  defects  are  encountered. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Chorleywood  Urban  DistricUCouncil 

Council  Offices, 

Chorleywood  House, 
Chorleywood,  Herts. 

15th  May,  1958. 

Dear  Sir, 

I refer  to  the  letter  of  the  17th  February,  1958,  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  Council  enclosing  a statement  showing  the  membership  and  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Commission,  and  inviting  the  Council  to  submit  evidence  on  the  services 
set  out  in  Paragraph  3 of  your  Chairman’s  letter. 

The  Council  request  me  to  state  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
assisting  the  Commission,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  Commission  should  they 
wish  to  visit  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood,  and  also  to  assure  you  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Council. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  evidence  referred  to  in  Paragraph  1 of  this  letter  it 
is  desired  to  make  the  following  observations; 

The  Council  respectfully  stress  that  they  are  averse  to  being  included  in  the 
Greater  London  Area,  and  would  ask  the  Commission  to  consider  the  following 
points  which  are  submitted  in  support  of  the  exclusion  of  the  District  from  such  a 
proposal. 

(a)  The  District  is  geographically  and  physically  outside  the  Greater  London 
Area. 

(b)  The  District  is  situate  within  a predominantly  Rural  and  Agricultural  County. 

(c)  A considerable  portion  of  the  District  is  zoned  as  Metropolitan  Green  Belt, 
primarily  intended  to  provide  a buffer  against  expansion  of  the  Greater 
London  Area. 

(d)  The  District  is  in  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  Hertforikhire  immediately 
adjacent  to  part  of  the  Buckinghamshire  boundary  and  is  on  the  extreme 
fringe  of  the  area  under  review.  The  Chorleywood  town  centre  serves  this 
adjacent  portion  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  is  known  as  Chorleywood. 

The  Council  has  been  informed  by  the  Borough  of  Watford  of  that  Cotmcil’s 
intention  to  ask  the  Royal  Commission  to  deal  with  South-West  Hertfordshire  as 
a whole  and  to  submit  evidence  as  to  why  the  whole  or  the  most  part  of  the  respective 
areas  of  the  Borough,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmans- 
worth,  and  the  Rural  District  of  Watford,  should  be  combined  mto  one  local  govern- 
ment unit  which  should  be  given  the  status  of  a county  borough. 

The  Council  has  informed  the  Borough  of  Watford,  that  so  fat  as  the  ^^ct 
of  Chorleywood  is  concerned,  they  are  against  the  Borough’s  proposal,  and  then 
reasons  are  as  follows: 
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(a)  It  is  considered  that  the  Chorleywood  ratepayers  would  economically  suffer 
a loss  as  indicated  by  the  present  level  of  general  rates  levied,  i.e.  19s,  6d. 
in  the  £ by  the  Borough  of  Watford  and  18s.  \d.  in  the  £ by  the  Urban 
District  of  Chorleywood. 

(b)  It  is  not  considered  that  the  residents  of  Chorleywood  would  receive  better 
necessary  services  than  exists  at  the  present. 

(c)  The  central  administrative  offices  would  be  seven  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Chorleywood.  This  in  itself  would  be  most  unsatisfactory. 

(d)  The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  smaller  local  authorities  are  an 
integral  part  of  local  government  administration,  and  that  the  formation 
of  a County  Borough  as  envisaged  by  the  Borough  of  Watford  would  mean 
the  obliteration  of  Chorleywood  which  in  its  present  form  is  a real  community, 
and  from  which  no  change  is  either  desirable  or  necessary. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  prides  itself  in  having  been  a pro- 
gressive, efficient  and  economical  unit  of  local  government  since  its  formation  in  the 
year  1913.  As  a result  of  careful  and  wise  planning  Chorleywood  has  developed, 
and  is  continuing  to  develop  into  a high  class  residential  area.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Council,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  that  this  mode  of  development  should  continue,  but 
should  the  district  be  administered  by  a large  “land  hungry”  authority  there  is  grave 
doubt  whether  this  would  be  so.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Local  Residents 
Association. 

The  Council  are  proceeding  with  proposals  for  the  re-organisation  of  their 
District,  and  the  reasonable  extension  of  the  existing  boundaries.  Such  proposals, 
while  increasing  the  area  and  population  would  ensure  the  continuance  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  further  the  community  aspect  which  should  be  of  vital  importance 
in  local  government.  These  proposals  are  being  submitted  additionally  to  the  County 
Council  at  their  request  to  assist  in  the  general  County  review,  and  the  Council  will 
submit,  if  required,  any  further  evidence  in  this  respect  if  it  would  be  considered 
helpful  to  the  Commission. 

The  Council  desire  to  submit  the  evidence  referred  to  in  Paragraph  1 of  this 
letter  as  follows; 


1.  Education 

(a)  Education 

This  service  is  administered  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  who  have  provided 
one  school  which  has  been  extended  and  modernised  for  the  use  of  children  in  the 
District  and,  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  have  assisted  the  Parish  Church  in 
extending  and  modernising  the  Church  School  half  the  cost  of  which  was  raised  by 
the  residents  of  Chorleywood.  Both  these  schools  provide  primary  education. 
There  is  also  an  agreement  between  the  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Educa- 
tional Authorities  which  provides  for  a certain  number  of  places  to  be  made  available 
to  Chorleywood  children  at  a new  school  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side  of  the  County 
Boundary.  There  are  also  private  schools  situated  in  the  District  consisting  of  one 
Nursery  School  and  two  Preparatory  Schools.  The  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
have  earmarked  two  sites  in  the  District  for  the  erection  of  schools,  one  for  higher 
education.  There  is  a need  for  further  accommodation  to  provide  primary  and  secon- 
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dary  accommodation  due  to  the  growth  of  the  District  and  the  development  of  the 
two  sites  referred  to  would  meet  this  need. 

In  Chorleywood  House  (the  Council  Offices)  the  original  library  room  of  the 
mansion  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  a County  Council  branch  library.  The  library 
possesses  an  excellent  stock  of  books  of  a wide  coverage,  and  quiet  reading  facilities 
in  pleasant  surroundings,  and  is  extensively  used.  In  addition  there  is  a mobile 
library  which  serves  the  outlying  parts  of  the  District. 


(b)  Agricultural  Education;  Youth  Employment  Service 

These  services  are  provided  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  and  function  satis- 
factorily. 


2.  Enviroimiental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-Houses  and  Bathing  Places 

There  are  no  public  baths,  wash-houses  or  bathing  places  in  the  District,  but  at  least 
95%  of  the  houses  in  the  District  are  provided  with  bathrooms. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  watercourses  are  inspected  and  action  is  taken  where  necessary  to  prevent  pol- 
lution, and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  Similar  supervision 
is  exercised  in  regard  to  ditches  and  ponds,  which  are  also  sprayed  to  prevent  the 
breeding  of  mosquitoes. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

This  matter  does  not  constitute  a problem  in  the  District. 

The  Council  do  control  infestation  of  premises  by  rats  and  mice,  and  also  assist 
residents  by  the  destruction  of  wasp  nests. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Drainage  of  trade  premises  is  controlled  by  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  but 
there  are  no  premises  in  the  District  producing  a trade  effluent. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council,  by  arrangement  with  the  North-West  Metropolitan  Hospitals  Bo^d, 
contributed  to  the  reconstruction  and  furnishing  of  the  Mortuary  at  Shrodells  Hospital, 
Watford.  The  Mortuary  is  provided  with  a refrigeration  plant,  a Post-Mortem  Room 
and  a Chapel,  and  it  gives  a very  good  service  to  the  District.  A small  fee  is  paid 
by  the  Council  for  each  case. 
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(f)  Public  Conveniences 

There  is  one  convenience  adjacent  to  the  Council  Offices,  and  a scheme  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  provision  of  a further  convenience  to  serve  both  sexes. 


(5)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  is  effected  by  two  vehicles,  one  18  cu.  yd.  dual  tip  and  one  12  cu.  yd. 
side  loader.  Every  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a seven-day  collection  service. 

The  refuse  is  disposed  of  by  means  of  controlled  tipping  on  a tip  approximately 
five  miles  distant  (in  the  area  of  the  Amersham  Rural  Council). 


(h)  Regulations  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  construction  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings 
are  controlled  by  Building  Byelaws  based  upon  the  Central  Government’s  Model 
Byelaws.  The  flexibility  which  the  new  regulations  permit  is  helpful. 

The  sanitation  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings 
are  supervised  by  the  Council,  who  satisfy  themselves  that  such  works  comply  with  the 
Building  Byelaws  and  Part  II  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Urban  District  Council  was  formed  in  1913  and  one  of  its  main  tasks  was  to  pre- 
pare and  complete  a scheme  for  the  purpose  of  sewering  the  District.  The  scheme 
was  completed  and  a modem  sewage  disposal  plant  dealt  satisfactorily  with  the 
whole  of  the  District  with  the  exception  of  28  hereditaments  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
District  which,  due  to  unsuitable  gradients,  could  not  be  drained  to  the  sewers  pro- 
vided. The  whole  of  the  sewerage  system  was,  and  still  is,  conveyed  by  gravity  to 
the  outfall. 

The  whole  scheme  was  designed  to  cope  with  an  ultimate  population  of  10,(M30 
(at  that  time  the  population  of  the  District  was  approximately  4,000). 

Under  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  (Colne  Valley  Sewerage,  etc.)  Act, 
1937,  the  Board  was  constituted  to  deal  with  the  sewage  disposal  problems  arising 
in  the  areas  of  adjacent  authorities,  and  the  site  of  the  Chorleywood  Sewage  Disposal 
Works  was  chosen  by  the  Board  for  its  own  site. 

The  Council  petitioned  against  the  Order  including  the  Urban  District  as  a 
constituent  member  of  the  Board  for  two  especial  reasons,  firstly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  had  a modem  sewage  disposal  works  which  was  working  efficiently  and  econo- 
mically, and  secondly  to  obtain  bargaining  powers  should  the  Council  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  sell  their  works  and  trunk  sewers;  This  did  in  fact  happen 
when  the  Council  were  forced  to  become  a constituent  member  of  the  Board. 

The  Chorleywood  works  were  demolished  when  the  Board’s  larger  works  came 
into  operation. 
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The  Board  were  later  asked  to  deal  with  some  of  the  sewage  from  the  adjacent 
Amersham  Rural  District  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  trunk  sewers,  which  had 
become  vested  in  the  Board,  became  surcharged  in  the  low  lying  areas  of  the  District. 
This  Council  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Board  with  the  result  that  a scheme 
is  now  being  prepared  for  the  construction  of  relief  sewers  to  prevent  this  surcharging. 

The  few  properties  which  cannot  be  drained  to  the  public  sewer  either  have 
their  own  small  sewage  disposal  plants  installed  or  are  served  by  cesspools,  and  the 
Council  give  a cesspool  emptying  service  at  three-monthly  intervals.  Certain  pro- 
perties in  both  the  Rickmansworth  and  Amersham  (Bucks.)  area  are  drained  into 
Chorleywood  main  sewers  which  were  not  taken  over  by  the  Board,  and  the  Council 
receives  a wayleave  of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  the  aggregate  rateable  value  of  the 
properties  connected. 


(i)  street  Cleansii^ 

The  District  Council  are  responsible  for  the  street  cleansing  and  gully  emptying 
of  7 -064  miles  of  District  roads.  The  District  roads  in  the  residential  areas  are  swept 
once  per  fortnight,  and  the  District  roads  in  the  shopping  areas  receive  attention  as 
is  necessary,  but  at  least  once  per  week. 

The  9-12  miles  of  classified  and  unclassified  County  roads  in  this  District  receive 
regular  attention  from  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

Some  seven  years  ago  the  Council  provided  for  the  use  of  the  District  a modem 
Lawn  Cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  few  lawn  cemeteries  in  existence  in  the  country. 
No  grave  stones  are  permitted  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  identification  if  desired 
being  by  means  of  bronze  or  other  approved  plaques  sunk  just  below  ground  level. 
Many  favourable  comments  have  been  passed  since  it  first  came  into  use.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Cemetery  will  provide  a service  to  the  District  for  some  20  years, 
and  arrangements  for  an  extension  can  be  made,  if  and  when  necessary. 

The  Council  is  a member  of  the  West  Herts.  Crematorium  Joint  Committee 
which  was  formed  to  provide  what  was  considered  to  be  an  essential  need  of  the 
public,  and  obviate  long  journeys  to  the  nearest  Crematorium  which  at  that  time  was 
in  London. 


(1)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  owns  404  acres  of  public  open  space,  19-6% 
of  its  entire  acreage.  The  dehghtful  Common  with  a nine  hole  golf  course  forms 
part  of  the  open  spaces,  and  the  Club  premises  are  owned  by  the  Council.  There 
are  cricket,  footbaU  and  hockey  pitches,  also  horse-riding  tracks  on  the  Common. 

A children’s  playing  field  with  equipment  has  been  provided  in  the  south  part 
of  the  District,  known  as  The  SwiUett,  and  there  is  the  porleywood  House  Estate 
with  all  its  natural  beauty  which  the  Council  purchased  in  1939  to  prese^e  it 
development.  The  cost  of  this  acquisition  was  £1 7,000  of  which  grants  totallmg  £8, 000 
were  received  from  the  Hertfordshire  and  London  County  Councils. 
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(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

This  service  is  provided  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  with  the  assistance, 
where  necessary,  of  the  District  Council.  This  Council  maintains  a grass  tennis 
court  in  the  grounds  of  Chorleywood  House  Estate,  and  has  under  consideration 
a scheme  for  the  provision  of  two  hard  tennis  courts,  a pavilion  and  dressing  rooms. 
There  is  also  a further  scheme  to  provide  cricket  and  football  facilities  in  the  Estate, 
together  with  a bowling  green. 


(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Every  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  River  Chess  during  its  passage  through  the  District, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  with  whom  the  Officers  of  the 
Council  willingly  co-operate  whenever  necessary. 


(o)  Port  Health  Functions 

This  is  not  applicable  to  this  District  as  it  is  an  inland  district  without  airport  facilities. 


3.  Housing 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  provided  56  houses  in  the  period  between  the  two  Great  Wars.  Since 
1945  they  have  provided  166  houses  (34  two-bedroom  and  132  three-bedroom),  16 
duplex  flats,  10  bungalows  and  six  maisonettes  for  aged  persons,  making  a total  of 
254  units  of  accommodation,  all  of  which  are  let  at  reasonable  rents,  representing 
12-5%  of  the  total  dwelling  units  in  the  District.  At  the  present  time  the  Council 
are  negotiating  for  the  acquisition  of  land  which  will  provide  a further  12  bungalows 
for  aged  persons. 


(]b)  Slum  Clearance 

The  District  being  a high-class  residential  area  does  not  call  for  slum  clearance  as 
such.  Three  houses  have  been  demolished  under  the  Housing  Acts,  and  two  sub-  ' 
standard  dwelling  units  have  been  closed  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1936. 


(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Council  has  encouraged  extensively  private  enterprise  building  by  advice  and 
loans  under  their  House  Purchase  Loans  Scheme.  Since  1945  the  amount  advanced 
by  the  Council  for  the  acquisition,  construction  or  improvement  of  houses  totals 
£364,188.  Assistance  by  way  of  a grant  is  also  being  provided  by  the  Council  to 
the  Gilliat  Almshouses  Trust  in  order  to  modernise  a block  of  four  Almshouses. 
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The  construction  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings 
are  controlled  by  Building  Byelaws  based  upon  the  Central  Government’s  Model 
Byelaws. 


4.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Senice  Acts 

The  Services  of  the  County  Council  as  the  Local  Health  Authority  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  are  promoted  locally  wherever  possible  and  enquirers  at 
the  Council  Offices  are  advised  and  directed  accordingly. 

Copies  of  all  notifications  are  sent  without  delay  to  the  Local  Health  Authority 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Tenth  Schedule  of  the  Act. 


(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  services  are  administered  by  the  County  Council. 


(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  in  SS.  47  and  50  apply  to  the 
District.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  use  S.  47  (Removal  of  Pemons  Requiring 
Care  and  Attention).  The  Council  are  co-operating  in  support  of  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act  and  at  the  moment  are  employing  9%  on  their  manual  staff. 


(d)  Care  of  Children 

This  Service  is  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council. 


(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  Service  is  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council. 


' (f)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  Council  through  their  Medical  Officer,  register  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases  and  forward  reports  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  and  the 
arrangement  works  smoothly. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  stage  to  make  any  recommendation  with  regard  to  the 
diseases  on  the  list. 
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(g)  Health  Education 

The  Council  makes  an  annual  subscription  to  the  Central  Council  for  Health  Educa- 
tion  Pamphlets  on  health  subjects  are  available  to  the  public  at  the  Council  Offices, 
and  the  Library  and  issued  direct  to  the  public  where  necessary.  Vanous  work  of 
an  educational  nature  is  done  at  catering  establishments,  etc. 


5.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
is  the  Local  Planning  Authority,  but  this  Council  receives  all  planning  applications 
and  issues  planning  decisions  under  a delegation  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
County  Council.  Appeals  arising  from  Town  Planning  decisions  are  conducted  by 
the  District  Council. 


(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 

1949 

The  Council  has  co-operated  with  the  County  Council  in  the  operation  of  this  Act, 
and  has  prepared  for  the  County  CouncU  a schedule  of  every  public  footpath,  and  a 
plan  on  which  the  line  of  every  footpath  is  shown  and  numbered. 


6.  Traffic 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  Council  is  the  Highway  Authority  for  approximately  7-064  miles  of  District 
roads,  which  have  been  constructed  and  maintained  by  them,  since  the  District  was 
formed  in  1913. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  to  carry  out  any  works  of  improvement,  but  the  roads 
and  footpaths  are  satisfactorily  maintained,  and  regularly  surface  dressed. 

There  are  no  bridges  in  the  District  maintained  by  the  District  Council. 

The  construction  of  new  district  roads  has  been  in  connection  with  Council 
House  Estates,  and  agreements  with  private  developers  under  Section  146  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Existing  private  roads  have  also  been  made  up  under  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  referred  to  under  heading  (g).  Ail  new  roads  in 
the  District  have  to  comply  with  a standard  specification  which  is  based  upon  the 
specification  on  Road  and  Bridge  Works  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation.  These  works  have  been  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained. 


(b)  Street  Lighting 

A considerable  portion  of  the  District  is  provided  with  street  lighting,  and  there 
are  in  use  at  the  moment  187  electric  light  columns  and  48  gas  columns.  The  majority 
of  the  electric  light  columns  are  illuminated  by  100  watt  Tungsten  lamps.  There 
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are  six  Sodium  Discharge  lamps  at  present  in  lighting,  and  the  Council  has  before  it 
a scheme  for  providing  Sodium  Discharge  lighting  to  the  main  road  A.404. 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

All  new  streets  on  private  and  Council  Estates  are  named  and  the  houses  numbered. 
In  the  old  portion  of  the  District  the  houses  are  named  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
properties  concerned  have  expressed  the  wish  not  to  have  the  houses  numbered. 
Hie  Council  still  has  this  matter  under  consideration. 


(d)  Parking  Places 

Reservations  for  car  parking  have  been  made  on  The  Common  and  a car  park  has 
been  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  outside  Chorleywood  Station. 


(e)  Road  Safety 

On  this  important  subject  the  Council  has  made  a number  of  suggestions  to  the 
County  Council  as  Highway  Authority  for  county  roads  through  the  District,  with 
a view  to  obtaining  various  improvements  to  eliminate  known  danger  spots.  The 
Council  has  actively  co-operated  in  the  Bank  Holiday  Poster  Campaigns  by  placing 
posters  emphasising  “Safe  Driving”  at  selected  points  along  part  of  the  main  A.404 
road  which  runs  through  the  District,  thus  co-operating  with  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters 

Bus  Shelters  in  the  District  are  provided  by  the  London  Transport  &ecutive._  Hie 
Council  has  requested  the  Executive  to  provide  additional  shelters  in  the  District, 
but  has  been  informed  that  at  the  moment  funds  are  not  available  to  increase  the 
number  already  in  existance. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works 

Between  the  two  Great  Wars  the  CouncU  made  up  six  roads  under  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act.  1892,  comprising  1 -239  miles.  Since  1947  the  Council  has  made  up 
and  adopted  a further  nine  roads  totalling  2-608  miles.  In  addition  private  street 
works  have  been  completed  covering  a further  two  roads  totalling  0-206  miles,  but 
these  have  not  yet  been  formally  adopted.  Private  developers  have  constructed 
under  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  146  Agreements,  seven  roads  totalling  1 -024 
miles  and  these  have  been  formally  adopted  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act. 
At  the  present  time  private  developers  are  constructing  a further  seven  roads  totalling 
1-91  miles  but  the  works  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

It  will  be  appreciated  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  Council  has  carried  out 
and  supervised  a considerable  Private  Street  Works  programme  since  1947. 


GG 
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Generally 


The  Council  will  be  pleased  to  supply  any  further  information  the  Commission  may 
desire  on  the  above  services  and  especially  on  the  financial  aspect. 


Staff  Establishment 


(a)  Administrative 


Qerk  of  the  Council  and  Chief  Financial  Officer — 
Department  


Whole-Time  Part-Time 
5 3 


Surveyor  and  Public  Health  Inspector — Depart- 
ment   . . . . . . 4 


The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  a joint  appointment 
for  the  area  comprising  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  and 

the  Rural  District  of  Watford 1 

Total  . . 9 4 


(b)  Manual 


Refuse  Collection 6 

Public  Highways  and  Sewerage 5 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 2 

Caretaker  and  Wife  . . . . . . . . 2 

Total  . . 15 


1 am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  DARRAH, 

Clerk  of  the  Council, 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 
Sanctuary  Buildings. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 


Council  Offices, 

Chorleywood  House, 
Chorleywood,  Herts. 


13th  August,  1958. 


Dear  Sir, 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Goremment  in  Greater  London 

At  the  request  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  my  Council 
have  submitted  to  the  County  Council,  proposals  for  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Urban  District  of  Chorleywood,  and  I enclose  herewith  a copy  of  these  proposais. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  DARRAH, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RE-ORGANISATION  OF 
THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  CHORLEYWOOD 


Introduction 


The  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  was  created  in  1913  Md  extends  from  close 
to  the  town  of  Rickmansworth  on  the  eastern  and  southern  side  to  the  Hertfordshire- 
Buckinghamshire  boundary  on  the  north-western  side  and  the  Watford  Rural  District 
boundary  on  the  north-eastern  side. 


Due  to  the  Council’s  policy  of  wise  and  careful  planning  the  majority  of  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the  District  has  been  residential  in  character 
and  of  high  quality.  There  is  only  one  industry  which  employs  on  average  less  than 
50  persons. 


The  area  of  the  Urban  District  is  2,055  acres  (of  which  404  acres,  representing 
19  • 6 % of  the  total  is  public  open  space  owned  by  the  Council),  and  ffie  present  popu- 
lation estimated  at  6,400.  The  Rateable  Value  at  *e  1st  April  1958,  w^ 
and  the  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  is  £463.  The  General  Rate  levy  for  1958-59 
is  18j.  \d. 


Proposals  for  the  Re-organisation  of  the  Urban  District 

Should  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  for  Greater  London  have  no 
proposals  affecting  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  but  request  the  Hertfordshire 
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County  Council  to  submit  proposals  which  would  include  the  Urban  District,  the 
Urban  District  Council  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  proposed  extensions  of  the  existing  Urban  District  boundaries  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  followmg  areas : 


A.  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Sarratt  at  present  forming  part  of  the  Rural  District  of  Wat- 
ford 

This  area  (shown  on  the  map*  attached  and  coloured  yellow  numbered  1)  comprises 
approximately  3,492  acres,  part  of  which  is  contiguous  to  the  present  Chorleywood 
Urban  District  boundary.  The  area  is  predominantly  rural  in  character  and  similar 
to  parts  of  the  Chorleywood  District. 

This  area  consists  of  established  villages  to  which  has  been  added  modem  develop- 
ment during  the  post-war  period.  As  far  as  is  known  the  majority  of  the  properties 
are  either  drained  to  a cesspool  or  have  earth  closets.  It  would  be  possible  for  a 
considerable  number  of  these  properties  to  be  drained  to  the  Chorleywood  Sewerage 
System.  From  the  centre  of  this  area  to  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  OlBces 
is  a distance  of  approximately  four  miles,  whereas  from  the  same  point  to  the  Chorley- 
wood Urban  District  Council  Offices  the  distance  is  approximately  two  miles,  thus  it 
will  be  seen  no  inconvenience  or  difficulty  would  arise  in  this  respect  should  the  area 
be  administered  by  the  Chorleywood  Council. 

Financially  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  area  would  gain  by  the  proposed  inclusion 
in  the  Chorleywood  District  as  the  1958-59  general  rate  levy  for  the  Watford  Rural 
District  is  18i.  Id.  and  the  rate  levy  for  the  Sarratt  Parish  which  enjoys  a special 
rating  is  18s.  2d.  whereas  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District  general  rate  is  18s.  Id. 

The  Rateable  Value  of  this  area  is  estimated  at  £18,863  and  the  population  2,135. 


B.  Parish  of  Flaunden  forming  part  of  the  Rural  District  of  Hemel  Hempstead 

The'area  (shown  on  the  map  attached  coloured  pink,  numbered  2)  comprises  approxi- 
mately 919  acres,  and  is  an  outlying  detached  parish  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Rural 
District  adjoining  the  Parish  of  Sarratt  referred  to  under  “A”  its  physical  features 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  Parish  of  Sarratt.  It  would  be  possible  to  drain  the  Parish 
of  Flaunden  into  a future  extension  of  the  Chorleywood  Sewerage  System. 

From  the  centre  of  this  area  to  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Rural  District  Council 
Offices  is  a distance  of  approximately  six  miles  whereas  from  the  same  point  to  the 
Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council  Offices  the  distance  is  approximately  two-and- 
a-half  miles.  Here  again  no  inconvenience  or  difficulty  will  be  experienced  should 
the  area  be  administered  by  the  Chorleywood  Council. 

The  General  Rate  levied  in  respect  of  this  Parish  for  1958-59  is  18s.  6d.  as  opposed 
to  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District  rate  levy  of  18s.  Id.  and  in  this  case  also  there 
could  well  be  a financial  gain  to  the  residents  by  inclusion  in  the  Chorleywood  District. 

The  Rateable  Value  of  this  area  is  approximately  £2,110  and  the  population  227. 

*— Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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C.  Areas  in  the  Urban  District  of  Rickmansnorth 
(1)  Area  known  as  Heronsgate. 

This  area  (shown  on  the  map  attached  coloured  brown,  numbered  3A)  comprises 
approximately  677  acres  and  is  contiguous  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
Urban  District  of  Chorleywood. 

The  development  in  this  area  is  of  a high-class  residential  nature  similar  to 
development  in  the  Chorleywood  District.  The  developed  area  of  Heronsgate 
adjoins  the  developed  area  of  Chorleywood  but  is  actually  separated  from  the  developed 
area  of  Rickmansworth  by  agricultural  land  zoned  as  Metropolitan  Green  Belt. 
From  the  centre  of  this  area  to  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  Offices 
is  a distance  of  approximately  two  miles,  and  from  the  same  point  to  Chorleywood 
Urban  District  Council  Offices  the  distance  is  approximately  one-and-three-quarter 
miles  served  by  the  same  public  transport  route. 


(2)  Area  known  as  Glen  Chess,  Loudwater  Lane. 

This  area  (shown  on  the  map  attached  coloured  brown,  numbered  3B)  comprises 
approximately  12  acres,  and  could  with  advantage  be  included  in  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood  to  enable  the  District  boundary  to  be  straightened  so  that  it  follows 
the  line  of  Loudwater  Lane  and  thus  eliminate  existing  confusion  to  public  utilities 
and  the  general  public.  The  properties  in  this  area  are  connected  to  the  Chorleywood 
sewer.  From  the  centre  of  this  area  to  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 
Offices  the  distance  is  approximately  one  mile  and  from  the  same  point  to  the  Chorley- 
wood Urban  District  Council  Offices  the  distance  is  one-and-three-quarter  miles. 

Financially  both  of  the  above  areas  would  gain  by  the  proposed  inclusion  in 
the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  as  is  reflected  in  the  General  Rate  levies  of  the 
Rickmansworth  Council  and  the  Chorleywood  Council  for  1958-59  of  18s  Sd.  and 
18s.  Id.  respectively.  The  fact  that  the  Chorleywood  General  Rate  is  less  than  the 
Rickmansworth  rate  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  year  1958-59;  the  same  position 
has  existed  in  past  years. 

The  Rateable  Value  of  the  two  areas  referred  to  above  is  estimated  at  £5,789, 
and  the  population  332. 


D.  Parish  of  Amersham  (Part).  Parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles  (Part).  Parish  of 
Chalfont  St.  Peter  (Part).  Parish  of  Chenies.  Parish  of  Latimer  (Part)  at  present 
forming  part  of  the  Rural  District  of  Amersham 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  ask  that  the  Hertfordslure  County 
Council  should  consider  applying  for  a revision  of  the  Coimty  Bi^d^  with  Bucking- 
hamshire to  include  the  above  areas  in  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  which  it 
is  submitted  could  be  supervised  and  administered  more  advantageously  by  being 
integrated  into  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  attached  that  the  County  boundary  starts  at  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Urban  District  at  the  River  Chess,  then  proc«ds  m a general 
south-westerly  direction  to  the  railway  at  Chorleywood  Station  and  pro^ds  along 
the  centre  of  Shire  Lane  and  thence  to  the  south-westerly  tongue  of  the  Urban  District 
adjoining  PhillipshUl  Wood. 
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The  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Chenies  and  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  which  are  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Chorleywood  District,  prior  to  the  year  1935  consisted  of  woodland, 
fields  in  agricultural  use  with  farm  houses,  and  a few  other  residential  properties. 
About  1935  a developing  company  proceeded  to  lay  out  a building  estate  by  con- 
structing roads  and  sewers  followed  by  building  operations,  and  development  con- 
tinues to  take  place.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  a new  community  has  thus  come 
into  being  in  Buckinghamshire,  just  over  the  County  boundary  from  Chorleywood 
and  has  developed  into  one  of  appreciable  size. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  requested  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District 
Council  early  in  1947  to  indicate  what,  if  any,  alteration  it  was  considered  should 
be  made  to  the  County  boundary  adjoining  Chorleywood  so  that  a proposal  could 
be  made  to  the  Boundary  Commission.  The  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 
indicated  on  a map  the  portion  of  Buckinghamshire  comprising  this  new  estate 
development,  with  a fringe  of  agricultural  land  beyond  for  convenience  of  line,  as 
the  area  which  it  was  considered  should  be  transferred  from  the  County  of  Bucking- 
hamshire to  the  County  of  Hertfordshire  and  incorporated  in  the  Urban  District  of 
Chorleywood.  It  is  understood  that  this  proposal  (with  some  slight  variation  of 
extent)  was  made  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  to  the  Boundary  Commission 
and  it  had  the  full  support  of  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  area  now  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  Hertfordshire 
(shown  on  the  map  attached  coloured  blue,  numbered  4)  (which  will  be  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  “the  Buckinghamshire  area”)  includes  the  area  referred  to  above  with 
the  addition  of  the  remainder  of  the  Chenies  Parish,  part  of  the  Parish  of  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  a further  part  of  Chalfont'  St.  Peter,  a small  part  of  the  Amersham  Parish, 
and  a small  part  of  the  Parish  of  Latimer. 

The  reason  the  present  proposal  is  an  enlargement  on  the  1947  proposal  is  with 
a view  to  straightening  of  the  existing  Buckinghamshire-Hertfordshire  County  Boun- 
dary which  the  County  Council  in  their  wisdom  may  consider  advisable  to  use  as  a 
“quid  pro  quo”  in  any  negotiations  regarding  the  “Tring  Salient”. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
Chorleywood,  the  community  of  interest  between  the  two  areas  may  be  said,  without 
overstating  the  case,  to  be  absolute.  These  residents  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
residents  of  Chorleywood.  Their  telephone  exchange  and  railway  station  are  “Chorley- 
wood” ; their  social  life  is  that  of  Chorleywood.  Their  nearest  facihties  for  recreation, 
religious  worship,  public  open  spaces,  concert  haU,  pubhc  library,  post  office  and  all 
the  other  amenities  necessary  to  any  community  are  in  Chorleywood,  and  these  resi- 
dents do,  in  fact,  enjoy  these  amenities.  The  Chorleywood  and  Chenies  Branch  of 
the  British  Legion  is  situate  in  Chorleywood.  It  is  known  that  many  residents  in 
the  Parishes  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter  and  Chenies  regard  themselves  as  “Chorleywood 
Residents”,  actively  participating  in  communal,  social  and  other  activities  in  the 
Chorleywood  District. 

Except  for  a few  shops  near  the  railway  bridge  at  Chorleywood  Station,  the  nearest 
local  shopping  centre  is  just  across  the  County  boundary  in  Chorleywood.  The 
nearest  motor  garage  is  in  Chorleywood.  Another  example  is  afforded  in  regard  to 
official  searches  in  the  Local  Land  Charges  Register.  These  searches  are  usually 
made  according  to  postal  address.  Many  applications  for  certificates  of  search 
relating  to  property  in  the  Buckinghamshire  area  have  been  received;  these  have  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Amersham  Rural  District  Council  thus  involving  delay  which 
can  have  very  inconvenient  consequences  to  the  applicants.  Residents  have  been 
known  to  make  application  to  the  Watford  (Hertfordshire)  Petty  Sessional  Court  for 
summonses  which  have  to  be  refused  and  the  applicants  directed  to  Amersham 
(Buckinghamshire).  Telephone  enquiries  are  received  at  the  Chorleywood  Council 
Offices  regarding  rate  fund  services,  and  the  enquirers  have  to  be  redirected  to  the 
Amersham  Rural  District  Council  Administrative  Offices. 
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The  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  County  Councils  have  agreed  upon 
a joint  library  scheme,  and  the  library  will  be  situate  within  the  Chorleywood  Urban 
District. 

An  infant  welfare  clinic  serving  both  the  Chorleywood  District  and  that  part 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  immediately  adjacent  is  also  situate  in  the  Chorleywood 
District. 

Houses  in  Green  Street  and  on  the  west  side  of  Shire  Lane  are  connected  to  the 
Chorleywood  sewer  and  the  Amersham  Rural  District  Council  pays  to  the  Chorley- 
wood Urban  District  Council  an  annual  sum  for  the  use  of  this  sewer,  calculated 
according  to  rateable  value  of  the  houses  connected.  The  other  houses  in  this  part 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  referred  to  are  sewered  into  the  main  sewer  in  Lower 
Road,  Chorleywood,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  who 
deal  with  the  sewage  disposal  from  both  areas.  All  utility  services  are  provided 
by  statutory  undertakers  in  both  Districts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bucking- 
hamshire area  can  be  more  economically  and  conveniently  served  from  Chorleywood 
in  regard  to  domestic  services  and  general  administration. 


The  development  in  all  parts  of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  is  similar  to  the 
development  in  Chorleywood. 

Much  greater  convenience  generally  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  area  if  the  Chorleywood  Council  Ofhces  were  the  administrative 
centre.  For  those  Buckinghamshire  residents  who  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
Chorleywood  the  distance  would  be  approximately  one  mile  whereas  at  present  the 
distance  to  the  Amersham  administrative  offices  is  approximately  five  miles.  As 
regards  the  other  parts  of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  the  distances  increase  and  decre^ 
respectively  untU  they  are  about  equidistant.  The  present  General  Rate  kvy  for 
Chorleywood  is  18s.  Id.  whereas  the  rate  levied  by  the  Amersham  Rural  Distnct 


Council  for  1958-59  is  as  follows; 

Parish 

Amersham  . . 
Chalfont  St.  Giles 
Chalfont  St.  Peter 
Chenies 

Amersham 
R.D.C.  Sate 
19j.  4V. 
19s.  4rf. 
19s.  4d. 
19s.  4rf. 

Parish  Sate 
Sd. 

4d. 

4d. 

Id. 

Total 

Rate 

20s. 

19s.  8d. 
19s.  8d. 
19s.  5d. 

These  comparisons  substantiate  the  statement  that  there  would  te  an  econoinic 
advantage  to  the  Buckinghamshire  area  being  integrated  with  the  Urten  Distet 
of  Chorleywood.  The  Buckinghamshire  area  comprises  approximately  3,377  acres, 
and  the  Rateable  Value  is  estimated  at  £98,275  and  the  population  figure  6,442. 


The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  are  fully  confident  that  should 
their  proposals  be  approved  and  instituted,  the  re-organised  Distnct  wouW  fom  a 
real  community  and  an  effective  unit  of  Local  Government 

stered  efficiently  and  economically.  Furthermore  the  existog  c^cter  of  ^ 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Chorleywood  Disto  would  not  be  ^dveme  y afet^ 
by  such  integration  as  the  policy  and  aim  of  the  Chor  e^o^ 
of  development  is  to  provide  all  the  amenities  of  an  Urbm  District  while 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  a rural  atmosphere  by  wise  and  thou^tful  plannmg  W^t 
a large  portion  of  the  proposed  area  includes  open  co^try  the  Councd  are  wdhng  to 
accept  responsibility  for  and  preserve  the  Green  Belt. 

A summary  of  the  area,  rateable  value,  population  and  penny  rate  product  of 
the  proposals  referred  to  is  set  out  overleaf; 
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District 

Area 

(Acres) 

Rateable 

Value 

Population 
( Estimate  ) 

Urban  District  of  Chorley- 
wood  

2,055 

£ 

112,904 

(1.4.58) 

6,400 

Sarratt  Parish  (Part) 
(Watford  R.D.C.) 

3,492  (Approx.) 

18,863  (Est.) 

2,135  (Est.) 

Parish  of  Flaunden  . . 
(Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C.) 

919  „ 

2,110  „ 

227  „ 

Areas  of  Heronsgate  and  Glen 
Chess,  Loudwater  Lane  . . 
(Rickmansworth  U.D.C.) 

689  „ 

5,789  „ 

332  „ 

Amersham  Parish  (Part) 

354  „ 

44,555  „ 

3,304  „ 

Chalfont  St.  GUes  Parish 
(Part)  

846  „ 

17,510  „ 

798  „ 

Chalfont  St.  Peter  Parish 
(Part)  

710  „ 

21,045  „ 

1,235  „ 

Chenies  Parish 

1,455  „ 

14,930  „ 

1,088  „ 

Latimer  Parish  (Part) 
(Amersham  (Bucks.)  R.D.C.) 

12  ., 

235  „ 

17  „ 

10,532 

237,941 

15,536 

Estimated  Penny  Rate  Product  £1,027 


From  the  above  statistical  information  it  must  be  appreciated  the  proposed  re- 
organised District  would  be  financially  sound,  and  with  the  prospect  of  future  moderate 
and  carefully  planned  good-class  development  the  rateable  value,  population  and 
penny  rate  product  factors  would  be  further  increased. 


My,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RE-ORGANISATION  OF 
THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  CHORLEYWOOD 

Further  observations  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorley- 
wood on  their  proposals  submitted  to  the  Hertfordshire  County 
CouncU  on  31st  July,  1958 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  refer  to  the  above  proposals  which, 
it  is  submitted,  are  sound,  logical  and  progressive,  and  if  approved  and  instituted 
would  form  an  effective  and  convenient  unit  of  Local  Government. 

In  formulating  these  proposals,  the  Urban  District  Council  has  kept  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chorleywood  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  local  self-government  consistent  with  efficient  administration, 
and  this  measure  would  of  course  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood. 

Other  factors  which  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Urban  District  Council 
in  formulating  its  proposals  are  as  follows: 


1.  Town  Planning 

Since  its  formation  in  1913  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  has  wisely 
and  carefully  planned  the  Urban  District  as  a result  of  which  Chorleywood  has 
developed  and  is  continuing  to  develop  into  a high-class  residential  area.  The  Council 
has  carried  out  its  duties  as  a housing  authority  in  a sober  and  realistic  manner  and 
provided  254  Council  Houses,  including  accommodation  for  aged  persons  to  satisfy 
urgent  housing  needs.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  carry  out 
extensive  building  schemes  in  order  to  saturate  the  District  with  dwelling-houses 
irrespective  of  demand. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Council  has  encouraged  extensively  private  enterprise 
building  by  advice  and  loans  under  its  House  Purchase  Loans  Scheme.  The  offer 
of  these  facilities  has  been  readily  accepted  by  many  private  developers  and  since 
1945  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Council  totals  £370,000  a high  proportion  of  which 
was  for  the  construction  of  good-class  residential  properties,  thus  preserving  types 
of  development  in  reasonable  proportions. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  that  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment should  continue,  but  should  the  District  be  administered  by  a “land  hungry” 
authority  small  or  large,  there  are  grave  doubts  w^hether  this  would  be  so.  This  view 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  Local  Residents’  Association. 

The  development  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood  is  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Chorleywood  and  the  intention 
of  the  Council  would  be  to  preserve  the  Green  Belt  and  rural  atmosphere  while  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  development  out  of  which  would  arise  a pleasant  good-class 
residential  district,  in  no  ’^ay  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  integration. 
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2.  Population 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  proposals  it  is  estimated  that  the 
re-organised  District  would  have  a population  of  15,536  and  this  figure  would  be  still 
further  increased  by  future  moderate  development. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  respectfully  request  that  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council  carefuUy  examine  the  proposals  submitted  without  pre- 
conceived ideas  about  minimum  populations. 


3.  Financial  Resources 

The  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council  has  adequate  financial  resources  which 
have  been  built  up  over  the  years  by  a policy  of  wise  arid  prudent  expenditure.  All 
the  necessary  services  usually  appertaining  to  an  Urban  District  have  been  administered 
efficiently  and  economically.  Unnecessary  and  wasteful  administrative  expenditure 
has  never  been  approved  and  the  result  of  this  policy  is  reflected  in  the  General  Rates 
levied  over  the  past  years,  which  have  always  been  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  County. 
An  appreciation  of  the  Council’s  control  over  its  expenditure  has  been  received  from 
the  Chorleywood  Residents’  Association. 

The  Rateable  Value  of  the  existing  Urban  District  at  the  1st  April,  1958,  was 
£113,181  producing  a Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  of  £17  3s.,  the  fourth 
high^t  in  the  County.  The  estimated  penny  rate  product  for  the  year  1958-59  is 
£463.  From  the  statistical  information  included  in  this  Council’s  proposals  the 
Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  is  estimated  to  be  £15  6s.  and  the  penny  rate 
product  £1,027. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  is  aware  that  should  its  proposals 
be  approved  and  instituted  additional  financial  responsibilities  will  necessarily  follow. 
The  Council  is  quite  confident  of  its  ability  to  deal  with  such  responsibilities.  It  is 
possible  that  the  residents  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  taken  over  would  enjoy  a 
financial  benefit  in  the  form  of  lower  General  Rates. 


4.  Wishes  of  the  Inhabitants 

There  has  been  correspondence  and  an  informal  meeting  between  the  Chenies  Estate 
Residents’  Association  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Chorleywood  Council  regarding  the 
amalgamation  of  that  part  of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
Chorleywood  with  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District.  It  was  quite  obvious  at  the 
meeting  referred  to  that  because  of  the  absolute  community  of  interest  which  exists 
between  the  two  areas  the  Chenies  Estate  Residents’  Association  were  in  favour  of 
integration  with  Chorleywood  so  as  to  form  a single  community.  It  was  also  evident 
that  there  is  a strong  feeling  against  integration  with  Chorleywood  if  the  County  is 
to  be  changed  to  Hertfordshire  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  Buckinghamshire  residents 
fear  the  expansion  ambitions  of  the  Borough  of  Watford,  and  other  authorities, 
i.e.  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council. 

It  is  the  definite  view  of  the  Chorleywood  Council  that  there  will  be  more  chance 
of  co-operation  from  residents  in  the  Buckinghamshire  area,  if  the  Chorleywood 
proposals  are  approved  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  rather  than  approval 
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being  given  to  similar  proposals  by  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  which 
would  provoke  considerable  opposition  from  the  residents  in  the  Buckinghamshire 
area. 

The  Council  has  no  direct  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
areas  included  in  the  Council’s  proposals. 


5.  Generally 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  prides  itself  in  having  been  a progressive 
unit  of  local  government  since  its  formation  in  the  year  1913  and  is  justly  proud  of 
the  contribution  it  has  made  to  the  general  development  and  progress  of  the  County. 

The  Council  is  fully  confident  of  being  able  to  administer  in  an  efficient  and 
economic  manner  any  enlarged  District  that  may  arise  out  of  its  proposals. 

Due  to  the  foresight  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  Chorleywood  House  was 
purchased  in  1939  for  £5,000  to  be  used  as  Council  Offices,  and  this  delightful  and 
spacious  Mansion,  and  depot,  has  sufficient  room  available  for  additional  staff,  plant, 
and  vehicles  that  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  greater  responsibilities. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  submit  that  its  proposals  are  sober 
and  realistic  and  if  instituted  the  new  District  would  form  an  efficient  unit  of  local 
government. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  OF  CHORLEYWOOD  ON  THE 
BOUNDARY  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  URBAN 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  RICKMANSWORTH 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  has  considered  the  proposals  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Rickmansworth  for  the  re-organisation  of  its  Urban  District, 
and  is  vigorously  opposed  to  such  proposals,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood. 

Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  state  in  its  proposals  that  it  does  not 
propose  the  amalgamation  of  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Rickmansworth  into  a viable  authority.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  predominate 
feature  of  the  Rickmansworth  proposals  is  the  complete  lack  of  any  reasonable  or 
logical  reason  why  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Chorleywood  should  be  absorbed  in  or 
amalgamated  with  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District. 

The  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  proposals,  at  the  most,  app^r 
to  be  an  attempt  to  criticise,  and  if  possible,  destroy  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District 
Council  proposals,  which  it  is  submitted  are  sound  and  logical,  rather  than  to  present 
a realistic  and  factual  case  for  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  their  own  boun- 
daries. 

At  this  stage  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Rickmansworth,  who 
were  late  in  forwarding  their  proposals  to  the  County  Council,  had  previously  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  examining  the  Chorleywood  proposals. 
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The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  is  completely  certain  of  being 
perfectly  capable,  as  hitherto,  of  administering  the  District  of  Chorleywood  in  an 
eflBcient  and  economic  manner. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  strongly  refute  the  Rickmansworth 
claim  regarding  the  areas  in  the  Chorleywood  District  known  as  the  Cedars  Estate 
and  Loudwater. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Rickmansworth  was  granted  Urban  Powers 
in  1897  it  could  at  that  time  have  taken  into  its  boundary  the  Cedars  Estate,  which 
was  a private  estate  comprising  agricultural  land.  The  boundary,  however,  followed 
a “line  of  bricks  and  mortar”  by  taking  in  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  estate  in  Nightin- 
gale Road,  and  proceeded  along  a public  footpath  running  through  the  valley  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Nightingale  Road  and  diagonally  up  to  the  Chorleywood  Road 
so  as  to  include  seven  cottages  known  as  Bankside  Downs,  (These  cottages  were 
and  still  are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Parish  of  Chorleywood). 

The  Rickmansworth  boimdary  was  then  continued  along  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Chorleywood  Road  as  far  as  Loudwater  Lane.  It  continued  down  Loudwater 
Lane  on  the  west  side  as  far  as  “Glen  Chess”  where  it  followed  the  boundary  of  this 
large  private  estate,  so  as  to  include  the  Mansion,  cottages,  coach-houses,  and  stables. 
The  boundary  then  continued  on  to  Sarratt  Lane,  taking  in  the  only  existing  buildings 
known  as  Loudwater  Farm.  At  this  time  Loudwater  Estate,  which  comprised  75  % 
of  the  area  known  as  Loudwater,  was  privately  owned  and  undeveloped. 

The  area  of  Loudwater  was  subsequently  privately  developed,  and  in  later  years 
the  Chorleywood  Council  has  continued  the  policy  of  the  high-class  development 
in  this  area. 

Under  the  enterprising  administration  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorley- 
wood the  agricultural  land  of  the  Cedars  Estate  has  been  developed  into  a high-class 
residential  locality.  The  roads  on  the  Estate  have  been  made  up  either  by  the  Chorley- 
wood Council  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  or  by  developers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Council. 

The  residents  of  the  Cedars  Estate  share,  to  the  fuU,  the  community  of  interest 
which  exists  in  the  Chorleywood  District,  and  like  all  other  residents  are  very  proud 
and  conscious  of  being  Chorleywood. 

Economically  the  amalgamation  of  any  part  of  the  Chorleywood  District  with 
the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  would  be  a disadvantage  to  the  residents  con- 
cerned. For  many  years  the  Chorleywood  Rate  Levy  has  been  lower  than  the  Rick- 
mansworth Rate  Levy,  and  the  following  is  a comparison  of  rates  levied  by  each 
District  over  the  past  six  years; 

Chorleywood  Urban  District  Rickmansworth  Urban  District 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1953-54.. 

..  25 

2 

1953-54 

..  25 

5 

1954-55.. 

..  25 

10 

1954-55 

..  26 

4 

1955-56. . 

..  25 

2 

1955-56 

..  26 

1 

1956-57.. 

..  16 

9 

1956-57 

..  17 

6 

1957-58.. 

..  18 

0 

1957-58 

..  18 

0 

1958-59.. 

..  18 

1 

1958-59 

..  18 

8 
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At  a recent  meeting  called  by  the  Chorleywood  Residents’  Association,  attended 
by  over  150  people  a unanimous  resolution  was  passed  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Chorleywood,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  many  thousands  of  persons 
who  share  the  beauties  of  the  District  throughout  the  year  will  best  be  served  if  Chorley- 
wood remains  a separate  Urban  District  with  its  own  Council,  functioning  as  a local 
authority  for  the  local  government  of  the  District. 

This  is  also  the  view  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  which  is 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  residents  of  its  District  and  of  the  tremendous  opposition 
there  would  be  to  any  part  of  Chorleywood  being  absorbed  by  or  amalgamated  in 
the  Urban  District  of  Rickmansworth,  which  it  is  submitted  would  not  secure  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  self  government  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  concerned. 


12th  November,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 

Council  Offices, 

Chorleywood  House, 
Chorleywood,  Herts. 

13th  May,  1959. 


Dear  Sir, 

My  Council  have  reconsidered  their  proposals  for  the  re-organisation  of  their 
Urban  District  and  I enclose  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
a plan  of  the  Council’s  amended  scheme,  together  with  an  amended  statement.* 

Compared  with  the  original  proposals,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  amended  scheme 
omits  the  parts  of  the  Rural  Districts  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Watford,  originally 
included,  and  modifies  the  proposals  relating  to  areas  in  the  Rickmansworth  Urban 
District  and  the  Amersham  (Buckinghamshire)  Rural  District. 

My  Council  have  asked  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  to  consider  applying 
for  a revision  of  the  County  Boundary  with  Buckinghamshire  to  include  the  area  of 
Buckinghamshire  delineated  on  the  plan  of  the  amended  scheme  in  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood,  which  it  is  submitted  could  be  supervised  and  administered  more 
advantageously  by  being  integrated  in  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District. 

A copy  of  these  amended  proposals  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  the  Clerks  of  the  Districts  affected,  also  the  Clerk 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  County  Council. 

I have  been  asked  by  the  Council  to  offer  their  apologies  for  any  inconvenience 
that  may  be  caused  by  these  “second  thoughts”. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 
that  the  Districts  of  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  should  be  amalgamated, 
my  Council’s  objection  to  this  proposal  has  already  been  submitted,  and  I am  re- 
quested to  inform  you  that  my  Council  confirm  their  strong  objection  to  this  proposal. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  DARRAH. 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


* Not  reproduced. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RE-ORGANISATION  OF 
THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  CHORLEYWOOD 

Introduction 

The  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  was  created  in  1913  and  extends  from  close  to 
the  town  of  Rickmansworth  on  the  eastern  and  southern  side  to  the  Hertfordshire- 
Bucldnghamshire  boundary  on  the  north-western  side  and  the  Watford  Rural  District 
boundary  on  the  north-eastern  side. 

Due  to  the  Council’s  policy  of  wise  and  careful  planning  the  majority  of  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the  District  has  been  residential  in  character 
and  of  high  quality.  There  is  only  one  industry  which  employs  on  average  less  than 
50  persons. 

The  area  of  the  Urban  District  is  2,055  acres  (of  which  404  acres,  representing 
19-6%  of  the  total  is  public  open  space  owned  by  the  Council),  and  the  present 
population  estimated  at  7,000.  The  Rateable  Value  at  the  1st  April,  1959,  was 
£119,001  and  the  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  is  £500.  The  General  Rate 
levy  for  1959-60  is  18s.  3rf. 

The  Urban  District  Council  in  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  has  already  stressed  its  opposition  to  the 
Urban  District  being  included  in  the  Greater  London  area.  Strong  opposition  has 
also  been  expressed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  District  of  Chorleywood  in  a new  County 
Borough  as  proposed  by  the  Watford  Corporation. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Urban  District  Council  that  the  District  of  Chorleywood 
should  continue  to  be  a separate  authority  within  the  County  of  Hertford,  with 
minor  boundary  adjustments  as  defined  in  the  following  proposals; 


Proposals  for  the  Re-organisation  of  the  Urban  District 

Should  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  for  Greater  London  have  no 
proposals  affecting  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  but  request  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  to  submit  proposals  which  would  include  the  Urban  District,  the 
Urban  District  Council  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  proposed  extensions  of  the  existing  Urban  District  boundaries  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  following  areas: 

A.  Areas  in  the  Urban  District  of  Rickmansworth 

(1)  Area  known  as  Heronsgate. 

This  area  (shown  on  the  map*  attached  coloured  brown,  numbered  1)  comprises 
approximately  511  acres  and  is  contiguous  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
Urban  District  of  Chorleywood. 

The  development  in  this  area  is  of  a high-class  residential  nature  similar  to 
development  in  the  Chorleywood  District.  The  developed  area  of  Heronsgate 
adjoins  the  developed  area  of  Chorleywood  but  is  actually  separated  from  the  developed 
area  of  Rickmansworth  by  agricultural  land  zoned  as  Metropolitan  Green  Belt. 
* — reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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From  the  centre  of  this  area  to  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  Offices 
is  a distance  of  approximately  two  mdes,  and  from  the  same  point  to  Chorleywood 
Urban  District  Council  Offices  the  distance  is  approximately  one-and-three-quarter 
miles  served  by  the  same  public  transport  route. 


(2)  Area  known  as  Glen  Chess,  Loudwater  Lane. 

This  area  (shown  on  the  map  attached  coloured  brown,  numbered  lA)  comprises 
approximately  12  acres,  and  could  with  advantage  be  included  in  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood  to  enable  the  District  boundary  to  be  straightened  so  that  it  follows 
the  line  of  Loudwater  Lane  and  thus  eliminate  existing  confusion  to  public  utilities 
and  the  general  public.  The  properties  in  this  area  are  coimected  to  the  Chorleywood 
sewer.  From  the  centre  of  this  area  to  the  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 
Offices  the  distance  is  approximately  one  mile  and  from  the  same  point  to  the  Chorley- 
wood Urban  District  Council  Offices  the  distance  is  one-and-three-quarter  miles. 

Financially  both  of  the  above  areas  would  gain  by  the  proposed  inclusion  in 
the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  as  is  reflected  in  the  General  Rate  levies  of  the 
Rickmansworth  Council  and  the  Chorleywood  Council  for  1959-60  of  19r.  2d.  and 
18j.  3d.  respectively.  The  fact  that  the  Chorleywood  General  Rate  is  iess  than  the 
Rickmansworth  Rate  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  year  1959-60.  The  same  position 
has  existed  in  past  years. 

The  Rateable  Value  of  the  two  areas  referred  to  above  is  estimated  at  £5,789, 
and  the  population  332. 


B.  Parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter  (Part).  Parish  of  Chenies 
(Part)  at  present  forming  part  of  the  Rural  District  of 
Amersham 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  ask  that  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  should  consider  applying  for  a revision  of  the  County  Boundary  with  Bucking- 
hamshire to  include  the  above  areas  (shown  on  the  map  attached  coloured  blue, 
numbered  2)  in  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood  which  it  is  submitted  could  be 
supervised  and  administered  more  advantageously  by  being  integrated  into  the  Chorley- 
wood Urban  District. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  attached  that  the  County  boundary  starts  at  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Urban  District  at  the  River  Chess,  then  proceeds  in  a generai 
south-westerly  direction  to  the  Railway  at  Chorleywood  Station  and  proceeds  along 
the  centre  of  Shire  Lane  and  thence  to  the  south-westerly  tongue  of  the  Urban  District 
adjoining  Phillipshill  Wood. 

The  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Chenies  and  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  which  are  immediateiy 
adjacent  to  the  Chorleywood  District,  prior  to  the  year  1935  consisted  of  woodlands, 
fields  in  agricultural  use  with  farm  houses,  and  a few  other  residential  properties. 
About  1935  a developing  company  proceeded  to  lay  out  a building  estate  by  con- 
structing roads  and  sewers  followed  by  building  operations,  and  development  con- 
tinues to  take  piace.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  a new  community  has  thus  come 
into  being  in  Buckinghamshire,  just  over  the  County  boundary  from  Chorleywood 
and  has  developed  Into  one  of  appreciable  size. 
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The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  requested  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District 
Council  early  in  1947  to  indicate  what,  if  any,  alteration  it  was  considered  should  be 
made  to  the  County  boundary  adjoining  Chorleywood  so  that  a proposal  could  be 
made  to  the  Boundary  Commission.  The  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 
indicated  on  a map  the  portion  of  Buckinghamshire  comprising  this  new  estate 
development,  with  a fringe  of  agricultural  land  beyond  for  convenience  of  line,  as 
the  area  which  it  was  considered  should  be  transferred  from  the  County  of  Bucking- 
hamshire to  the  County  of  Hertfordshire  and  incorporated  in  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood.  It  is  understood  that  this  proposal  (with  some  slight  variation 
of  extent)  was  made  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  to  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission and  it  had  the  full  support  of  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council. 

The  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter  and  Chenies  (which  will 
hereinafter  be  referred  to  as  “the  Buckinghamshire  area”)  being  immediately  adjacent 
to  Chorleywood,  the  community  of  interest  between  the  two  areas  may  be  said,  without 
overstating  the  case,  to  be  absolute.  These  residents  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
residents  of  Chorleywood.  Their  telephone  exchange  and  railway  station  ate  “Chor- 
leywood” ; their  social  life  is  that  of  Chorleywood.  Their  nearest  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion, religious  worship,  public  open  spaces,  concert  hall,  public  library,  post  office 
and  all  the  other  amenities  necessary  to  any  community  are  in  Chorleywood,  and  these 
residents  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  these  amenities.  The  Chorleywood  and  Chenies  Branch 
of  the  British  Legion  is  situate  in  Chorleywood.  It  is  known  that  many  residents 
in  the  Parishes  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter  and  Chenies  regard  themselves  as  “Chorleywood 
Residents”,  actively  participating  in  communal,  social  and  other  activities  in  the 
Chorleywood  District, 

Except  for  a few  shops  near  the  railway  bridge  at  Chorleywood  Station,  the 
nearest  local  shopping  centre  is  just  across  the  County  boundary  in  Chorleywood. 
The  nearest  motor  garage  is  in  Chorleywood.  Another  example  is  afforded  in  regard 
to  official  searches  in  the  Local  Land  Charges  Register.  These  searches  are  usually 
made  according  to  postal  address.  Many  applications  for  certificates  of  search 
relating  to  property  in  the  Buckin^amshire  area  have  been  received , these  have  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Amersham  Rural  District  Council  thus  involving  delay  which  can 
have  very  inconvenient  consequences  to  the  applicants.  Residents  have  been  known 
to  make  application  to  the  Watford  (Hertfordshire)  Petty  Sessional  Court  for  sum- 
monses which  have  to  be  refused  and  the  applicants  directed  to  Amersham  (Bucking- 
hamshire). Telephone  enquiries  are  received  at  the  Chorleywood  Council  Offices 
regarding  rate  fund  services,  and  the  enquirers  have  to  be  redirected  to  the  Amersham 
Rural  District  Council  Administrative  Offices. 

The  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  County  Councils  have  agreed  upon  a 
joint  library  scheme,  and  the  library  will  be  situate  within  the  Chorleywood  Urban 
District. 

An  infant  welfare  clinic  serving  both  the  Chorleywood  District  and  that  part 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  immediately  adjacent  is  also  situate  in  the  Chorleywood 
District. 

Houses  in  Green  Street  and  on  the  west  side  of  Shire  Lane  are  connected  to  the 
Chorleywood  sewer  and  the  Amersham  Rural  District  Council  pays  to  the  Chorley- 
wood Urban  District  Council  an  annual  sum  for  the  use  of  this  sewer,  calculated 
according  to  rateable  value  of  the  houses  connected.  The  other  houses  m this  part 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  referred  to  are  sewered  into  the  mam  sewer  in  Lower 
Road  Chorleywood,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  who 
deal  with  the  sewage  disposal  from  both  areas.  All  utility  services  are  provided  by 
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statutory  undertakers  in  both  Districts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Buckingham- 
shire area  can  be  more  economically  and  conveniently  served  from  Chorleywood 
in  regard  to  domestic  services  and  general  administration. 

The  development  in  all  parts  of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  is  similar  to  the 
development  in  Chorleywood. 

f Much  greater  convenience  generally  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  area  if  the  Chorleywood  Council  Offices  were  the  administrative 
centre.  For  those  Buckinghamshire  residents  who  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
Chorleywood  the  distance  would  be  approximately  one  mile  whereas  at  present  the 
distance  to  the  Amersham  administrative  offices  is  approximately  five  miles.  The 
present  General  Rate  levy  for  Chorleywood  is  18j.  3d.  whereas  the  Rate  levied  by 
the  Amersham  Rural  District  Council  for  1959-60  is  as  follows: 

Amersham 

Parish  R.D.C.  Rate  Parish  Rate  Total  Rate 

Chalfont  St.  Peter  . . 20r.  3d.  5d.  20s.  id. 

Chenies  . . - . . . 20s.  3d.  Id.  20s.  4d. 

These  comparisons  substantiate  the  statement  that  there  would  be  an  economic 
advantage  to  the  Buckinghamshire  area  being  iategrated  with  the  Urban  District  of 
Chorleywood.  The  Buckinghamshire  area  comprises  approximately  332  acres,  and 
the  Rateable  Value  is  estimated  at  £32,411  and  the  population  figure  2,019. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  is  fully  confident  that  should  these 
proposals,  which  the  Council  consider  to  be  sound  and  logical,  be  approved  and  in- 
stituted, the  re-organised  District  would  form  a real  community  and  an  effective 
unit  of  local  government  which  would  be  administered  efficiently  and  economically. 
Furthermore  the  existing  character  of  the  areas  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Chorley- 
wood District  would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  such  integration  as  the  policy  and 
aim  of  the  Chorleywood  Council  in  the  sphere  of  development  is  to  provide  all  the 
amenities  of  an  Urban  District  while  preserving  the  beauty  of  nature  and  a rural 
atmosphere  by  wise  and  thoughful  planning.  The  Councfi  are  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  for  and  preserve  the  Green  Belt. 


A summary  of  the  area,  rateable  value,  population  and  penny  rate  product 
of  the  proposals  referred  to  is  set  out  as  follows: 


District 

Area 

(Acres) 

Rateable 

Value 

Population  Estimates 

Penny  Rate 
Product 
(Estimate) 

Present 

Ultimate 

Urban  District  of 
Chorleywood 

2,055 

£ 

124,706 

7,000 

8,800 

£ 

500 

Areas  of  Heronsgate 
and  Glen  Chess, 
Loudwater  Lane 
(Rickmansworth 
U.D.C.) 

523 

5,789 

332 

370 

Area  of  Amersham 
(Buckinghamshire 
R.D.C.)  . . 

332 

32,411 

2,019 

2,370 



2,910 

162,906 

9,351 

11,540 

— 

Estimated  Penny  Rate  Product  for  the  proposed  combined  areas — £660. 
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In  formulating  these  proposals,  the  Urban  District  Council  has  kept  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chorleywood  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  local  self-government  consistent  with  efficient  administration, 
and  this  measure  would  of  course  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood. 

Other  factors  which  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Urban  District  Council 
in  formulating  its  proposals  are  as  follows; 

1.  Town  Planning 

Since  its  formation  in  1913  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  has  wisely 
and  carefully  planned  the  Urban  District  as  a result  of  which  Chorleywood  has  de- 
veloped and  is  continuing  to  develop  into  a high-class  residential  area.  The  Council 
has  carried  out  its  duties  as  a housing  authority  in  a sober  and  realistic  manner  ^d 
provided  254  Council  Houses,  including  accommodation  for  aged  persons  to  satisfy 
urgent  housing  needs.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  carry  out 
extensive  building  schemes  in  order  to  saturate  the  District  with  dwelling-houses 
irrespective  of  demand. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Council  has  encouraged  extensively  private  enterprise 
building  by  advice  and  loans  under  its  House  Purchase  Loans  Scheme.  The  offer 
of  these  facilities  has  been  readily  accepted  by  many  private  developere  and  since 
1945  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Council  totals  £370,000  a high  proportion  of  which 
was  for  the  construction  of  good  class  residential  properties,  thus  preserving  types 
of  development  in  reasonable  proportions. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  that  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment should  continue,  but  should  the  District  be  administered  by  a “land  hungry” 
authority  or  large,  there  are  grave  doubts  whether  this  would  be  so.  This  view 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  Local  Residents’  Association. 

The  development  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood  is  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Chorleywood  and  the  intention  of 
the  Council  would  be  to  preserve  the  Green  Belt  and  rural  atmosphere  while  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  development  out  of  which  would  arise  a pleasant  good  class 
residential  district,  in  no  way  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  integration. 


2.  Population 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  on  page  502  of  these  proposals  it  is  ratimated  that  the 
re-organised  District  would  have  a population  of  9,351  and  an  ultunate  population 
figure  of  11,540. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  respectfully  request  that  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council  carefuUy  examine  the  proposals  submitted  without  pre- 
conceived ideas  about  minimum  populations. 


3.  Financial  Resources 

The  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council  has  adequate  financial  resoiuces  which 
have  been  built  up  over  the  years  by  a policy  of  wise  and  prudent  expenditure.  All 
the  necessary  services  usually  appertaining  to  an  Urban  District  have  ten  admim- 
stered  efficiently  and  economically.  Unnecessary  and  wasteful  adimmstrative  ex- 
penditure has  never  been  approved  and  the  result  of  this  ptfficy  is  refitted  m the 
General  Rates  levied  over  the  past  years,  which  have  always  ten  one  of  ffie  lowKt 
in  the  County.  An  appreciation  of  the  Council’s  conttol  over  its  expenditure  has 
been  received  from  the  Chorleywood  Residents  Association. 
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The  Rateable  Value  of  the  existing  Urban  District  at  the  1st  April,  1959,  was 
£119,001  producing  a Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  of  £17 — ^this  figure 
being  one  of  the  highest  in  the  County.  The  estimated  penny  rate  product  for  the 
year  1959-60  is  £500.  From  the  statistical  information  included  in  this  Council’s 
proposals  the  Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population  is  estimated  to  be  £16  16s. 
and  the  penny  rate  product  £660. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  is  aware  that  should  its  proposals 
be  approved  and  instituted  additional  financial  responsibilities  will  necessarily  follow. 
The  Council  is  quite  confident  of  its  ability  to  deal  with  such  responsibilities.  It  is 
possible  that  the  residents  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  taken  over  would  enjoy  a 
financial  benefit  in  the  form  of  lower  General  Rates. 

4.  Wishes  of  the  Inhabitants 

There  has  been  correspondence  and  an  informal  meeting  between  the  Chenies  Estate 
Residents’  Association  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Chorleywood  Council  regarding  the 
amalgamation  of  that  part  of  the  Buckinghamshire  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
Chorleywood  with  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District.  It  was  quite  obvious  at  the 
meeting  referred  to  that  because  of  the  absolute  community  of  interest  which  exists 
between  the  two  areas  the  Chenies  Estate  Residents’  Association  were  in  favour  of 
integration  with  Chorleywood  so  as  to  form  a single  community.  It  was  also  evident 
that  there  is  a strong  feeling  against  integration  with  Chorleywood  if  the  County  is 
to  be  changed  to  Hertfordshire  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  Buckinghamshire  residents 
fear  the  expansion  ambitions  of  the  Borough  of  Watford,  and  the  Rickmansworth 
Urban  District  Council. 

It  is  the  definite  view  of  the  Chorleywood  Council  that  there  will  be  more  chance 
of  co-operation  from  residents  in  the  Buckinghamshire  area,  if  the  Chorleywood 
proposals  are  approved  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  rather  than  approval 
being  given  to  similar  proposals  by  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  which 
would  provoke  considerable  opposition  from  the  residents  in  the  Buckinghamshire 
area. 

The  Council  has  not  direct  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
areas  included  in  the  Council’s  proposals. 

S.  Generally 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  prides  itself  in  having  been  a progressive 
unit  of  local  government  since  its  formation  in  the  year  1913  and  is  justly  proud  of 
the  contribution  it  has  made  to  the  general  development  and  progress  of  the  County, 

The  Council  is  fully  confident  of  being  able  to  administer  in  an  efficient  and 
economic  manner  any  enlarged  District  that  may  arise  out  of  its  proposals. 

Due  to  the  foresight  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  Chorleywood  House  was 
purchased  in  1939  for  £5,000  to  be  used  as  Council  Offices,  and  this  delightful  and 
spacious  Mansion,  and  depot,  has  sufficient  room  available  for  additional  staff, 
plant,  and  vehicles  that  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  greater  responsibilities. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood  submit  that  its  proposals  are  sober 
and  realistic  and  if  instituted  the  new  District  would  form  an  efficient  unit  of  local 
government. 

May,  1959.  R.  DARRAH, 

Clerk  of  the  Council, 
Council  Offices, 
Chorleywood  House, 
Chorleywood,  Herts. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 


This  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council  in  response 
to  the  invitation  contained  in  a letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  East  Barnet  Urban  District  has  an  area  of  2,644  acres  and  a population 
(as  estimated  in  1956)  of  40,660.  The  local  electorate  is  29,699  and  the  Rateable 
Value  as  at  1st  April,  1958,  is  £656,965.  The  product  of  a Penny  Rate  is  estimated 
at  £2,670. 

Fewer  than  30  Urban  Districts  in  England  and  Wales  have  a larger  population 
and  the  District  has  a higher  population  than  any  other  Urban  District  in  the  whole 
of  the  County  of  Hertford. 

The  area  of  the  Urban  District  is  the  same  as  that  administered  by  its  predecessor, 
the  East  Barnet  Valley  Local  Board,  which  was  created  in  1875.  At  that  time  the 
population  was  approximately  5,000  and  was  concentrated  mainly  around  the  villages 
of  East  Barnet  and  Monken  Hadley,  at  New  Barnet  around  the  Railway  Station  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  which  was  constructed  in  1850,  and  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  District.  The  following  Census  figures  indicate  the  growth  in  the 
population  of  the  District: 

1881  ..  ..  5,788  1911 

1891  ..  ..  7,715  1921 

1901  ..  ..  10,094  1931 

1951  ..  ..  40,408 

The  District  is  mainly  residential  in  character,  although  the  New  Southgate 
Works  of  Standard  Telephones  & Cables  Ltd.,  employing  approxinmtely  6,000  persons, 
the  works  of  John  Dale  & Son  Ltd.,  employing  approximately  2,000  persons,  and  of 
Maw  Son  & Sons  Ltd.,  employing  approximately  1,300  persons,  as  well  as  smaller 
factories,  are  situated  in  the  District. 

The  present  area  of  the  District  is  large  enough  to  attract  Officers  of  high  capacity. 
The  Heads  of  all  Departments  of  the  Council  hold,  as  do  a number  of  other  Officers, 
professional  o.ualifications. 

The  Council  are  satisfied  that  the  functions  for  which  they  are  responsible  are 
well  and  efficiently  administered,  but  they  recognise  that  benefits  would  arise  and 
the  granting  of  further  powers  to  the  Council  be  justified  if  the  Urban  District  formed 
part  of  a larger  local  area.  Such  an  area,  however,  should  be  one  in  which  there  is 
a community  of  interest  and  not  be  so  large  as  to  lose  the  intimate  knowledge  of  ffie 
District  which  members  of  the  Council  now  have.  Discussions  are  at  present  taking 
place  with  the  Barnet  Urban  District  Council  and  with  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  upon  this  aspect  of  local  administration  and  further  evidence  in  regard  thereto 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  is  due  course. 

The  Council  consider  that  there  is  no  reason  for  creating  any  new  type  of  local 
government  structure  for  the  area  or  for  setting  up  a special  authority  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  Greater  London  Area. 


.,  12,381 

..  13,514 

. . 18,549 
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The  following  observations  are  submitted  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  the 
functions  specified  in  Appendix  B to  the  Royal  Commission  s letter  dated  the  17th 
February,  1958: 


EDUCATION 

Education 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  following  schools  in  the  District: 

12  Primary  Schools. 

3 Secondary  Modern  Schools. 

1 Secondary  Grammar  School. 

2 Nursery  Schools. 

Many  children  resident  in  the  District  attend  schools  in  the  Bamet  Urban  District 
and  also  a small  number  attend  schools  in  other  neighbouring  Districts  in  the  County 
and  similarly  children  from  other  Districts  attend  schools  in  this  District. 

The  local  administration  of  the  Education  Service  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
South  Hertfordshire  Divisional  Executive,  appointed  by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council.  The  area  of  the  Divisional  Executive  comprises  the  Urban  Districts  of 
East  Bamet  and  Barnet  and  the  Rural  District  of  Elstree,  and  the  East  Bamet  Urban 
District  nominate  ten  representatives  to  serve  upon  the  Executive.  The  offices  of  the 
Divisional  Education  Officer  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are  situated  at 
27,  High  Street,  Bamet. 

Whilst  the  Council  do  not  criticise  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  service  which 
the  County  Council  have  provided  in  the  District,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a close  link  in  the  administration  of 
the  Education  Service  between  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the  residents  in 
the  District.  This  is  not  provided  by  the  Divisional  Executive,  whose  members  are 
not  directly  elected  by  the  local  electors. 

In  the  Council’s  view,  provided  that  on  the  review  of  their  area  a District  of 
sufficient  sire  is  created,  the  education  functions  which  are  normally  exercised  by 
Excepted  Districts  should  be  delegated  to  the  District  Council. 


Agricultural  Education 
Youth  Employment  Service 

The  Council  have  no  comments  to  offer  upon  these  services  provided  by  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  have  not  exercised  their  powers  under  Section  221  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936.  There  have  been  consultations  with  the  Bamet  Urban  District  Council 
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with  a view  to  the  joint  provision  of  an  indoor  swimming  pool  on  a site  suitable 
for  the  needs  of  both  Districts. 

Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  District  and  the  facilities  now  available, 
the  Council  do  not  foresee  that  it  will  ever  be  necessary  for  them  to  provide  public 
wash-houses. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  are  the  Land  Drainage  Authority  for  the 
District  and  one  member  of  the  Board  is  elected  by  the  Borough  and  District  Councils 
of  Hertfordshire  within  the  Catchment  Area,  pjmmes  Brook,  which  flows  through 
the  District,  is  part  of  the  “main  river”,  and  tributaries  which  rise  in  Barnet  and 
Friern  Barnet  flow  into  it  within  the  District. 

The  Council  exercise  the  powers  contained  in  Sections  259  and  261  to  266  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

No  diflflculty  arising  from  the  organisation  of  these  functions  is  apparent  to  the 
Council,  although  a review  of  the  powers  available  to  District  Councils  with  regard 
to  these  matters  would  appear  desirable. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  Council  undertake  the  disinfestation  of  verminous  premises  when  the  need 
arises.  The  infrequent  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  verminous  articles 
does  not  warrant  the  provision  of  a disinfector  for  this  purpose.  Arrangements 
are  made  with  the  Barnet  General  Hospital  or  the  Finchley  Borough  Council  when 
the  disinfection  of  articles  is  required. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Most  of  the  larger  industries  in  the  District  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937;  no  agroments  existed  for  them 
and  no  measurement  of  the  flow  or  chemical  analyses  are  available  for  any  earlier  period. 
Only  the  Eastern  Gas  Board  (New  Barnet  Gas  Works)  contribute  effluent  likely  to 
cause  difflculty,  and  this  is  normally  well  balanced.  Only  occasional  problems  arise, 
and  no  formal  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  administration  of  the  Council  s 
functions.  No  byelaws  have  been  made. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  have  provided  a two-roomed  building  as  a mortuary  and  post-mortem 
room  at  Lancaster  Road  within  the  District.  The  premises  are  also  used  by  the 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council,  to  whom  a charge  is  made.  More  modem  premises 
and  equipment  available  for  both  Districts  are  required. 

Public  Conveniences 

The  Council  have  provided  nine  public  conveniences,  four  of  these  being  in  public 
open  spaces  near  to  highways. 
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Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  in  their  area, 
and  have  undertaken  the  removal  of  trade  refuse  (for  which  they  make  a charge). 
The  work  is  undertaken  by  direct  labour.  House  refuse  is  collected  weekly  and  for 
this  purpose  the  District  is  divided  into  four  areas,  each  worked  by  one  vehicle. 
Trade  refuse  is  collected  regularly  from  business  premises  requesting  the  service, 
and  for  this  purpose  one  gang  operates  over  the  whole  District. 

Waste  paper  is  salvaged  and  baled  and  sold  to  contractors.  Ferreous  and  non- 
ferreous  metals  are  also  sold. 

All  refuse  is  taken  to  a central  depot,  and  is  there  loaded  direct  into  a contractor’s 
vehicle  which  carries  it  for  disposal  to  disused  gravel  pits  at  Holwell  Hyde,  13jr  miles 
away. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

These  functions  are  undertaken  by  the  Council’s  three  Public  Health  Inspectors, 
under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

he  Council  are  the  Authority  for  these  services  in  the  District.  Although  In  the 
Ider  parts  of  the  District  foul  and  surface  water  sewerage  are  combined,  the  District 
nainly  sewered  on  the  separate  system.  Surface  water  sewers  discharge  into  Pymmes 
jok  at  various  points  throughout  the  District ; foul  sewers  discharge  at  the  Council’s 
vage  Disposal  Works  at  Osidge  Lane.  There  are  very  few  cesspools  in  the  District 
d these  are  emptied  by  a contractor  at  the  expense  of  the  owners.  Little  pumping 
foul  or  surface  water  is  necessary.  Some  outlying  properties  are  drained  into  other 
Jistricts  and  similarly  some  sewage  is  received  from  other  Districts ; only  in  the  case 
uf  the  Borough  of  Southgate  (169  properties)  and  Friem  Barnet  Urban  District 
(197  properties)  are  more  than  a few  properties  affected. 

The  Council’s  Sewage  Disposal  Works  were  constructed  in  1936-38  for  a Dry 
Weather  Flow  of  1,250,000  gallons  a day,  which  is  at  present  the  Measured  Dry 
Weather  Flow.  The  Council  is  a constituent  member  of  the  East  Middlesex  Main 
Drainage  Scheme  and  on  the  completion  of  that  Scheme  (estimated  to  be  1962)  the 
Council’s  works  will  be  closed. 

Under  the  East  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Scheme  the  Council  will  be  allowed 
to  pass  only  six  times  the  Dry  Weather  Flow  into  the  Scheme,  so  that  the  elimination 
of  the  excess  flow  and  storm  overflows  will  be  a prolonged  process.  It  is  known 
that  in  drainage  schemes  covering  a large  area,  if  each  constituent  authority  is  limited 
to  six  times  the  Dry  Weather  Flow,  the  flow  reaching  the  works  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
than  about  four  times  the  Dry  Weather  Flow.  In  order  that  full  use  may  be  made 
of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Works  it  is  suggested  that  constituent  authorities  should  be 
permitted  to  pass,  say,  seven  or  even  eight  times  the  Dry  Weather  Flow,  at  least  for 
limited  periods.  This  would  enable  storm  overflows  to  be  eliminated  more  rapidly. 
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Street  Cleansing 


For  street  cleansing  the  District  is  divided  into  single  man  beats  and  the  work  is  done 
by  direct  labour.  A mechanical  road  sweeper  cleans  the  main  streets,  and  the  main 
shopping  areas  are  cleansed  on  Sunday  mornings  under  the  gang  system. 

The  present  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  but  improvement  could  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  a further  mechanical  road  sweeper,  the  purchase  of  which  would  be 
justified  if  the  mileage  of  streets  to  be  cleansed  was  increased. 


The  Great  Northern  London  Cemetery  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
District  and  has  an  area  of  67  acres.  A Crematorium  has  recently  been  erected  in 
this  Cemetery  and  is  in  operation.  This  Cemetery  and  Crematorium  are  owned 
by  the  Great  Northern  London  Cemetery  Co.  Ltd.,  and  the  facilities  provided  are 
adequate  for  the  District. 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  closed  churchyard  sur- 
rounding St.  Mary’s  Church,  East  Barnet. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  (including  Sports  Grounds  provided  under 
the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937) 

The  Council  have  provided  253  acres  of  public  open  spaces  within  the  District,  pro- 
viding facilities  for  golf,  football,  cricket,  tennis,  bowls,  boating  and  fishing. 

In  addition  there  are  52  acres  of  private  playing  fields  within  the  District. 

Hadley  Woods  and  Common  was,  by  Section  5 of  an  Act  passed  in  1776  (17  Geo. 
Ill,  C.17)  vested  in  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  Monken  Hadley  “in  trust 
for  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  owners  and  proprietor  of  freehold  and  copyhold 
messuages,  lands  and  tenements  within  the  said  Parish  of  Monken  Hadley,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  and  their  lessees,  tenants  and  under-tenants  for  the  time  being 
entitled  to  a right  of  Common  or  other  right  within  the  said  (Enfield)  Chace,  according 
to  their  several  estates  and  interests  therein”.  The  Woods  and  Common  are  situated 
wholly  within  the  Urban  District,  adjoining  its  northern  boundary,  and  have  an  area 
of  182-63  acres.  They  are  managed  by  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Commoners. 

The  Trustees  of  Hadley  Common  find  it  difficult  on  financial  grounds  to  maintain 
Hadley  Common  and,  although  it  is  used  extensively  by  residents  in  the  whole  of 
North  London,  they  receive  financial  assistance  only  from  the  following  authorities: 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 


East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council.. 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
Hertfordshire  County  Council 


£400 

100 

100 


£600 
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Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

As  is  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  above  regarding  the  control  of  watercourses,  ditches 
and  ponds,  Pymmes  Brook,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  River  Lee,  flows  through  the 
District  and  is  controlled  by  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  District  is  within  the  area  of  the  Board,  the  only  part  not  so  included 
being  a very  small  area  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  District  adjoining  the  Great 
North  Road  near  Greenhill  Gardens.  The  Council  have  appointed  a Sub-Committee 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  and  improving  Pymmes  Brook. 


Port  Health  Functions 

Not  applicable  to  this  Urban  District. 


HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  are  the  Housing  Authority  for  the  District  and  have  appointed  a Housing 
Committee  with  the  duty  of  advising  and  making  recommendations  to  the  Council 
on  (inter  alia)  the  provision  of  accommodation  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  the 
management,  maintenance  and  repair  of  Council  housing  accommodation  and 
requisitioned  properties,  the  fixing  of  rents  and  contributions  and  the  granting  of 
rebates. 

Under  the  various  Housing  Acts,  the  Council  have  provided  845  houses  and  264 
flats  and  maisonettes.  In  addition,  22  houses  and  62  flats  are  under  construction 
and  further  schemes  for  87  houses  and  52  flats  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 
The  Council  have  also  purchased  57  houses  to  accommodate  families  resident  in  re- 
quisitioned premises  and  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a further  34  houses  for  this 
purpose.  The  Council  have  also  provided  a parade  of  nine  shops  and  25  garages, 
and  ten  further  garages  are  in  course  of  erection. 

Fifty  temporary  bungalows  have  been  provided  by  the  Council  and  160  dwellings 
are  at  present  held  under  requisition  by  the  Council. 

The  Council’s  Surveyor  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  lay-out,  design  and  con- 
struction of  new  housing  estates;  the  Council’s  Housing  Manager  is  responsible  for 
the  management  and  maintenance  of  houses  after  completion. 

The  whole  of  the  lay-out  of  the  estates,  designs  of  houses,  preparation  of  drawings, 
specification,  obtaining  tenders,  supervision  of  the  building  works  and  settlement  of 
accounts  is  undertaken  in  the  Department  of  the  Surveyor  by  professionally  qualified 
staff.  The  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Engineering 
Section  of  the  Department. 

Since  the  District  is  largely  built-up,  few,  if  any,  sites  are  likely  to  become  available 
for  Council  housing  within  the  District,  other  than  sites  to  be  cleared  under  slum 
clearance,  and  enquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  sites  in 
other  areas. 

On  completion,  the  houses  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Council’s  Housing 
Manager.  His  denartment  is  responsible  for  the  administration,  general  management. 
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welfare  of  tenants,  collection  of  rents  (both  door  to  door  and  office  collections)  and 
repairs  and  maintenance  by  a direct  labour  force,  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s 
policy  for  Housing  Management. 

The  Council  are  satisfied  that  the  establishment  for  their  housing  management 
staff  is  the  minimum  required  compatible  with  the  standard  of  housing  management 
they  seek  to  attain,  but  they  recognise  that  a larger  number  of  properties  could  be 
managed  and  maintained  more  economically.  The  Council  believe  that  a definite 
saving  per  house  in  administrative  and  maintenance  costs  could  be  achieved  if  a greater 
number  of  properties  were  being  managed  because  (a)  although  some  additional 
staff  would  be  required,  the  proportion  of  staff  to  properties  would  be  smaller;  (b) 
additional  mechanisation  could  be  introduced  and  existing  mechanisation  could  be 
worked  to  increased  advantage;  (c)  better  deployment  of  workers  (especially  carpenters 
and  plumbers)  could  be  arranged  to  ensure  fuller  employment  in  skilled  work  in  return 
for  wages  paid;  (d)  building  materials  and  stores  could  be  bought  in  greater  bulk 
and  therefore  at  lower  cost. 


Slum  Clearance 

The  Council’s  proposals  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  under  Section  1 of  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954, 
showed  that  at  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  the  proposals  there  were  415  unfit  houses 
in  the  District,  and  that  the  Council  expected  that  these  premises  would  be  demolished 
within  11  years.  The  main  difficulty  encountered  by  the  Council  arises  from  the 
small  amount  of  land  which  is  available  within  the  District  for  the  provision  of  new 
accommodation  to  re-house  the  persons  displaced  by  the  slum  clearance.  Five 
areas  included  in  the  proposals,  comprising  64  houses,  have  been  declared  Clearance 
Areas  by  the  Council  and  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders  have  been  made  in  each  case. 
Three  of  the  Orders,  comprising  46  houses,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Minister, 
one  comprising  four  houses  has  not  been  confirmed,  and  the  other  is  awaiting  the 
Minister’s  decision. 


Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  of  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisi- 
tion, Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Council  have  erected  and  sold  160  houses,  38  of  which  have  been  provided 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Council  have  also  made  1,520  loans  to  persons  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  houses  within  the  District  for  their  own  occupation,  and 
have  lent  £1,334,000  in  this  way.  The  loans  were  made  under  the  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts  and  also  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949. 

The  Council  have  also  made  29  Improvement  Grants  under  Section  20  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1949. 

All  the  legal  work  in  connection  with  these  matters  is  undertaken  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  who  is  a solicitor. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws 

Byelaws  in  respect  of  new  buildings  and  also  byelaws  in  respect  of  new  streets  are 
administered  by  the  Council. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

(a)  Hospital  and  Specialised  Services  under  Part  II  of  the  National  Health  Service 

Act,  1946. 

The  Council  have  no  observations  to  offer  upon  the  services  provided  by  the  Hospital 
Board. 


(h)  Health  Services  provided  by  Local  Health  Authorities  under  Part  III  of  the  1946  Act 

These  services  include  the  provision  of  Health  Centres,  care  of  mothers  and  young 
children,  midwifery,  health  visiting,  home  nursing,  vaccination  and  immunisation, 
ambulance  services,  the  prevention  of  illness  and  care  and  after-care,  and  domestic 
help. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are  the  Local  Health  Authority  for  the  District 
and  carry  out  their  functions  in  accordance  with  proposals  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Health.  Many  of  the  services  are  provided  at  clinics  open  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  only.  Two  Health  Centres  for  the  District  are  planned.  One  Day  Nursery 
at  Barnet  provides  a service  both  for  this  District  and  for  Barnet,  and  a full-time 
Home  Help  Organiser  (with  an  ofBce  in  the  same  building  as  the  Council’s  Public 
Health  Department)  is  also  concerned  with  the  two  Districts. 

Without  criticising  the  standard  of  service  provided  by  the  County  Council, 
the  Council  consider  that  there  is  a lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 
Lack  of  publicity  results  in  many  telephone  calls  to  the  Council’s  Public  Health 
Department  concerning  the  times  and  places  of  the  various  clinics.  Many  of  the 
services  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  work  of  the  Council’s  Public  Health  Department 
and  it  is  felt  that  local  administration  of  the  Health  Services  would  result  in  closer 
liaison  and  greater  efficiency. 


Mental  Health  Services 

The  Council  have  no  observations  to  offer  upon  this  service. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

Except  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  residential  homes  for  old  people,  the  Council 
have  no  observations  to  offer  upon  this  service. 

The  County  Council  have  provided  one  old  people’s  home  in  the  District,  accom- 
modating approximately  36  persons.  Similar  accommodation  has  been  provided 
by  the  County  Council  in  Barnet.  When  old  persons  require  to  be  admitted  to  a 
residential  home  and  no  accommodation  is  available  at  either  of  the  homes  in  East 
Barnet  or  Barnet,  the  old  persons  have  to  be  accommodated  in  homes  in  other  parts 
of  the  County. 

in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Council  residential  accommodation  for  old  people 
should  be  provided  locally,  so  that  they  are  not  uprooted  in  their  old  age  from  the 
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district  they  know,  and  the  County  Council’s  powers  in  respect  of  this  service  should 
therefore  be  delegated  to  the  District  Council. 


Care  of  Children 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  Council  have  no  observations  to  offer  upon  these  services  provided  hy  the  County 
Council.  ^ 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  these  functions,  which  are  carried  out  by 
their  Public  Health  Department.  For  most  public  health  functions  the  District  is 
divided  into  three  areas,  in  each  of  which  a qualified  Public  Health  Inspector  operates. 


Health  Education 

The  Council  and  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are  the  Local  Planning  Authority  and  have  dele- 
gated to  the  Council  their  powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947,  subject  (inter  alia)  to  the  condition  that  all  applications  for  planning 
consent  received  by  the  Council  and  all  proposals  for  the  exercise  of  the  delegated 
functions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  County  Divisional  Planning  Officer  for  his  recom- 
mendations, who,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  to  make  a recommendation,  shall  mdicate 
with  regard  to  each  recommendation  made  by  him  whether  or  not  he  regards  it  as 
“fundamental”.  In  case  of  the  Council  disagreeing  with  any  of  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer’s  recommendations  which  he  has  indicated  as  being  regarded  by  him 
as  “fundamental”  the  matter  stands  referred  to  a Planning  Consultative  Committee 
for  the  District,  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  County  Councillors  and  not  more 
than  three  District  Councillors,  whose  decision  on  the  matter  before  them  must  be 
uniform. 

The  system,  in  the  Council’s  opinion,  results  in  (a)  duplication  of  work  and 
consequently  waste  of  labour  and  money;  (b)  frequent  impossibility  to  give  reliable 
information  and  advice  to  enquiries  made  at  the  Council’s  offices,  and  (c)  delay  in 
giving  decisions  on  planning  applications.  Moreover,  in  practice  it  means  that 
the  decisions  of  the  District  Council  on  planning  matters  are  subject  to  a veto  exercised 
by  an  Officer  of  the  County  Council  and  not  by  the  County  Council  itself,  although, 
of  course,  there  is  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Consultative  Sub-Committee.  This  system 
appears  to  the  Council  not  only  to  be  administratively  wasteful,  but  also  wrong  in 
principle,  and  the  Council  suggest  that,  except  possibly  planning  applications  for 
development  not  in  accordance  with  the  Development  Plan,  there  should  be  uncon- 
ditional delegation  to  the  District  Council  of  the  County  Council’s  functions  under 
Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

Since  the  District  has  been  fully  developed  this  Act  is  important  in  this  District  only 
in  regard  to  the  creation,  diversion  or  extinguishment  of  public  rights  of  way.  These 
powers  have  been  exercised  by  the  District  Council. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

The  Council  have  exercised  their  powers  in  claiming  classified  roads  within  the  District. 
The  lengths  of  adopted  roads  in  the  District  are  as  follows: 


Qassified 

Miles 

Miles 

Qass  I 

3-76 

Qass  II 

2-07 

Qass  III 

0-76 

— 

6-59 

District 

42-75 

Total  . . 


49-34 


Included  in  the  Hertfordshire  Development  Plan  are  proposals  for  the  widening 
to  unspecified  widths  of  certain  main  traffic  routes  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
by-pass  to  A.IOOO  within  this  District,  but  mainly  for  the  relief  of  traffic  congestion 
in  the  Barnet  Urban  District.  The  major  defect  in  present  arrangements  is  the  delay 
which  occurs  in  the  notification  of  decisions  on  applications  for  grants  towards  the 
cost  of  major  improvements.  A twelve  months’  period  is  too  short  for  planning 
and  executing  works  of  maintenance  and  improvement  of  classified  roads  economically. 
Appropriate  programmes  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  classified  roads  should 
be  approved  annually  for  a three-year  period. 


Street  Lighting 

With  the  exception  of  about  12  lamps  (extinguished  at  1 a.m.)  which  are  controlled 
by  a sub-station  in  an  adjoining  District  where  the  street  lighting  is  extinguished  at 
1 a.m.,  all  street  lamps  in  the  District  are  lit  throughout  the  hours  of  darkness.  The 
lighting  is  carried  out  under  Contract  with  the  Eastern  Electricity  Board. 

Main  roads  and  more  important  traffic  routes  and  shopping  areas  are  lit  by 
mercury  discharge  lamps  or  by  sodium  discharge  lamps.  Side  roads  are  lit  by  metal 
filament  lamps. 

The  Council  are  proceeding  with  a programme  of  street  lighting  improvement. 
Additional  lamps  are  being  provided  where  lighting  is  inadequate  and  conversion 
to  sodium  discharge  lamps  or  mercury  discharge  and  metal  filament  lamps  is  being 
undertaken. 
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Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  functions  in  this  respect  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  are  undertaken 
by  the  Council. 


Parking  Places 

No  parking  places  have  been  provided  by  the  Council,  but  the  Development  Plan 
provides  for  a car  park  in  a centra]  shopping  area.  The  chief  industries  have  provided 
their  own  parking  places  and  the  railway  stations  in  or  near  the  District  have  provided 
parking  facilities. 


Road  Safety 

The  Council  have  appointed  a Road  Safety  Committee  consisting  of  eight  members 
of  the  Council  and  four  co-opted  members  from  interested  bodies,  and  meetings 
of  the  Committee  are  also  attended  by  a Police  Officer  and  by  a representative  from 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents.  The  Road  Safety  Organiser 
is  shared  with  the  Barnet  Urban  District. 


Bus  Shelters 

Two  bus  shelters  and  live  queue  shelters  have  been  provided  by  the  London  Transport 
Executive.  The  Council  have  not  provided  any  bus  shelters. 


Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  have  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  As  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  the  figures  given  below,  almost  all  new  roads  are  now  made  up  by 
Estate  Developers  by  agreement  under  Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875: 

Private  streets  now  being  made  up  by  the  Council  . . . . 0-8  miles 

Private  streets  still  to  be  made  up  by  the  Council  . . . . 0-2  miles 

Private  streets  being  made  up  by  developers  under  agree- 
ment   1-1  miles 

As  the  District  is  almost  fully  developed  very  little  additional  mileage  of  streets 
can  be  added  to  the  District. 

ROBERT  A.  WINCH, 

Qerk  of  the  Council. 

Town  Hall, 

Station  Road, 

NEW  BARNET. 

14th  May,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 


The  East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council  in  the  Evidence  which  they  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  14th  May,  1958,  stated  as  follows: 

“The  Council  are  satisfied  that  the  functions  for  which  they  are  responsible 
are  well  and  efficiently  administered,  but  they  recognise  that  benefits  would  arise 
and  the  granting  of  further  powers  to  the  Council  be  justified  if  the  Urban  District 
formed  part  of  a larger  local  area.  Such  an  area,  however,  should  be  one  in 
which  there  is  a community  of  interest  and  not  be  so  large  as  to  lose  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  District  which  members  of  the  Council  now  have.  Discussions 
are  at  present  taking  place  with  the  Barnet  Urban  District  Council  and  with  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  upon  this  aspect  of  local  administration  and  further 
evidence  in  regard  thereto  will  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  due 
course.” 


A further  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  East  Barnet  and  the  Barnet 
Urban  District  Councils  has  been  held  and  each  Council  have  resolved  that  they  are 
in  favour,  in  principle,  of  the  areas  of  the  East  Barnet  and  Barnet  Urban  Districts, 
as  now  constituted,  being  amalgamated.  A meeting  has  also  been  held  between 
representatives  of  the  two  Urban  Districts  and  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
to  discuss  the  matter.  The  County  Council  representatives  have  reported  upon  the 
discussion  to  the  Boundaries  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  who  have  instructed 
the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  to  inform  the  East  Barnet  Council  that  the  Committee 
fully  support  the  proposal  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Urban  Districts  and  that 
they  approve  of  a statement  to  this  effect  being  included  in  this  further  evidence. 

Short  comparative  particulars  of  the  two  areas  are  as  follows: 


East  Barnet 

Barnet 

Total 

Population  (1957) 
Local  Government 

40,950 

25,825 

66,775 

Electorate 

29,577 

19,121 

48,698 

Area  

2,644  acres 

4,290  acres 

6,934 

Rateable  Value  (1958)  . . 
Product  of  Penny  Rate 

£656,965 

£466,573 

£1,123,538 

(1958)  

£2,645 

£1,865 

£4,510 

Not  only  are  the  two  Urban  Districts  both  situated  in  the  County  of  Hertford, 
but  also  there  have  been  many  historical  associations  between  the  ancient  Parishes 
of  East  Barnet  and  Chipping  Barnet. 

A number  of  public  bodies  serve  both  Districts,  some  having  their  offices  in  East 
Barnet,  whilst  others  have  their  offices  in  Barnet.  Those  in  East  Barnet  include  the 
Barnet  District  Water  Company,  the  Barnet  Telephone  Exchange,  the  Sorting  and 
Administrative  Offices  of  the  Barnet  Head  Post  Office,  the  Eastern  Gas  Board  and 
the  National  Assistance  Board.  Those  in  Barnet  include  the  Barnet  County  Court, 
the  Barnet  Magistrates  Court,  the  Divisional  Education  Officer  and  the  Divisional 
Welfare  Officer  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  and  the  Barnet  Group  Hospital 
Management  Committee.  The  Fire  Station  serving  both  Districts  is  also  situated 
in  East  Barnet.  It  is  also  intended  to  erect  a new  block  of  offices  on  the  boundary 
between  East  Barnet  and  Barnet  within  the  Barnet  Urban  District  for  use  as  local 
offices  of  Government  Departments. 
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The  main  London  to  Edinburgh  railway  line  of  the  British  Transport  Commission 
passes  through  East  Barnet  and  Oalcleigh  Park  and  New  Barnet  Stations  are  within 
the  Urban  District.  High  Barnet  Station,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Line 
of  the  London  Transport  Executive,  also  is  situated  just  within  the  boundary  of  East 
Barnet. 

There  is  also  a number  of  local  voluntary  organisations  which  serve  both  areas. 
Examples  of  such  associations  are  the  Bamet  and  District  Record  Society,  the  Barnet 
and  East  Barnet  Rotary  Club  and  the  Bamet  and  East  Bamet  Round  Table. 

In  the  view  of  the  Council  the  joint  area  of  the  two  Urban  Districts  would  create 
an  area  of  convenient  size  for  efficient  local  administration  and  would  preserve  the 
community  of  interest  which  now  exists  in  the  area. 

ROBERT  A.  WINCH, 

Qerk  of  the  Council. 


Town  Hall, 

Station  Road, 

NEW  BARNET,  Herts. 

22nd  January,  1959. 


JJ 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 

1.  The  observations  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  submitted  in  response  to 
the  request  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  a statement  giving: 

(1)  a description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  certain  specified  functions; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  how  far  those  defects  are  defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  • 

(3)  an  outline  of  the  Council’s  views  as  to  remedying  such  defects. 

2.  As  to  services  administered  within  the  Urban  District  by  the  Herts.  County  Coun- 
cil, it  is  understood  that  the  County  Council  are  submitting  information  to  the 
Commission  as  to  these  services:  and  the  Urban  District  Council  do  not  think  that 
the  Commission  would  wish  them  merely  to  duplicate  the  information  thus  given.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  Urban  District  Council  have  in  the  past  had  occasion 
to  consider  particular  aspects  of  a County  Council  service;  and  there  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  Urban  District  Council  think  that  some  improvement  could  be 
made.  Observations  upon  the  County  Council’s  services,  largely  conditioned  by  these 
considerations,  will  accordingly  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

3.  The  Council  welcome  the  suggestion  that  the  Commission  might  be  able  to  visit 
certain  authorities.  They  hope  that  Rickmansworth  will  be  one  of  those  selected  and 
will  be  very  ready  to  afford  to  the  Commission  all  possible  assistance  on  such  an 
occasion. 

4.  The  Council  also  hope  that  the  Commission  will  decide  to  receive  oral  evidence 
from  local  authorities.  They  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  amplify  these 
observations  orally  through  their  witnesses. 

5.  The  Council  woifid  wish  at  a later  stage  to  submit  evidence  bearing  upon  other 
^p^ts  of  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference.  The  Council  are  at  present  engaged 
in  discussions  with  the  County  Council  as  to  what,  in  the  view  of  the  two  authorities, 
would  be  the  best  form  that  local  government  organisation  in  this  part  of  the  County 
should  take.  When  these  discussions  have  been  completed  the  Council  will  wish  to 
submit  their  further  observations  to  the  Commission  in  writing  and,  again,  to  supple- 
ment them  by  oral  evidence. 


EDUCATION 


As  a result  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  population  of  the  Urban  District  during  the 
nineteen  thirties,  Rickmansworth  found  itself  very  short  of  school  places  at  the  end 
of  the  War.  ^ The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  gave  prompt  recognition  to  the  needs 
u u Rickmansworth  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  County  to  feel 

the  benefit  of  the  County  Council’s  post-war  school  buUding  programme.  By  now 
four  new  schools  have  been  provided  in  the  Urban  District  one  of  them  being  a new 
Grammar  School  which  is  just  reaching  its  Sixth  Form.  In  addition  the  County 
Council  have  enlarged  and  modernised  several  older  schools. 
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The  day-to-day  administration  of  the  County  schools  in  Rickmansworth  is 
conducted  by  a Divisional  Education  Executive  with  its  own  staff  and  covering  the 
Borough  of  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmans- 
worth and  the  Rural  District  of  Watford.  Rickmansworth  appoints  three  members 
to  serve  on  the  Divisional  Education  Executive.  The  Urban  District  Council  also 
appoint  members  to  serve  upon  the  governors  and  managers  of  the  schools  in  the 
District. 

This  divisional  system  is  working  very  well  and  the  Urban  District  Council 
attach  the  highest  importance  to  its  continuance.  They  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
County  Council  also  wish  it  to  continue. 


Agricultural  Education 

The  provision  made  by  the  County  Council  for  this  purpose  is  not  known  in  detail  to 
the  Urban  District  Council:  so  far  as  they  are  aware  no  question  or  problem  in  re- 
lation to  it  has  ever  arisen  in  Rickmansworth  and  they  have  no  comments  to  make. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

The  County  Council  maintain  a youth  employment  service  for  South  West  Herts.  As 
the  neighbourhood  which  it  serves  is  an  area  of  exceptionally  full  employment,  there 
is  not  the  scope  for  it  to  render  the  service  in  this  neighbourhood  which  it  can  do  in 
other  places. 

The  Urban  District  Council  have  for  some  time  made  a practice  of  recruiting 
junior  entrants  to  their  service  through  the  Youth  Employment  Office  and  although 
the  educational  and  other  standards  of  the  entrants  thus  obtained  still  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  yet  the  Council  have  found  this  method  of  recruitment  productive 
of  better  results  than  any  other.  There  appear  to  be  no  complaints  about  or  defects 
in  this  service  so  far  as  the  Council  are  aware. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Baths,  Wash-Houses  and  Bathing  Places 

No  occasion  arises  in  an  Urban  District  of  this  character  for  the  local  authority  to 
provide  public  baths  or  washouses. 

As  to  bathing  places,  the  Urban  District  was  adequately  served  by  an  open-air 
swimming  pool  provided  by  public  subscription  in  1910  and  managed  by  trustees. 
Rising  costs,  inadequate  income  and  technical  dfficulties  compelled  the  Council  to 
take  over  the  pool  in  1951.  The  pool  is  no  longer  adequate,  in  view  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  Urban  District  that  occurred  in  the  nineteen-thirties 
and  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  other  respects. 

Undoubtedly  the  District  needs  a modem  indoor  swimming  bath.  Discussions 
have  taken  place  with  the  local  education  authority  with  a view  to  some  form  of 
joint  action  about  this,  possibly  on  the  financial  side;  but  while  Government  restric- 
tions on  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities  continues,  little  further  progress  is 
possible. 
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Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

These  are  inspected  either  as  a routine  matter  or  sometimes  as  a result  of  complaints, 
Watercourses  are  generally  kept  clean  and  clear  by  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

If  it  is  found  that  there  is  any  contamination  of  the  water,  e.g.,  an  overflow  from 
a cesspool,  the  Council  first  deal  with  the  matter  informally  with  the  person  respon- 
sible. Only  if  special  difficulties  arise  is  the  Thames  Conservancy  called  in. 

No  difficulties  arise  in  dealing  with  ditches.  Some  ponds  become  infested  with 
mosquito  larvae  during  the  summer;  the  Council  treat  them,  either  by  the  service 
of  an  informal  notice  upon  the  owner  or,  if  he  cannot  be  found,  by  direct  treatment 
by  an  employee  of  the  Council. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

In  this  District  infestation  by  vermin  is  rare.  Sometimes  a case  for  action  arises  from 
a complaint  from  the  occupant  of  a house  but  the  infestation  is  very  slight.  Disin- 
festation of  premises  and  the  articles  contained  within  the  premises  is  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors.  No  difiiculties  have  arisen  under  this  heading. 

No  cases  of  verminous  persons  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  for 
some  considerable  time. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  control  of  the  discharge  of  trade  effluents  under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of 
Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  is  administered  jointly  by  the  local  authority  and  the 
Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board.  The  occupiers  of  such  premises  are  required  to  submit 
an  application  on  a prescribed  form  which  provides  necessary  information  and  details 
of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  effluent  to  be  discharged,  and  has  to  be  supported 
by  a plan  showing  the  point  of  connection  into  the  public  sewer.  Information  on  any 
new  industrial  or  factory  development  within  the  district  involving  the  possible 
discharge  of  a trade  effluent  is  obtained  from  the  application  form  for  planning 
consent  to  the  proposed  development. 

After  consultation  with  the  District  Council , statutory  approval  notices  are 
issued  by  the  Board.  These  specify  certain  conditions  regulating  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  “PH”  value  and  total  discharge  of  the  effluent  for  which  consent 
is  given.  A proportion  of  the  charge  made  by  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  for 
the  acceptance  and  treatment  of  these  effluents  is  credited  to  the  Council  when  it 
involves  the  use  of  their  sewers. 

These  arrangments  have  proved  satisfactory  in  practice  and  call  for  no  comment, 


Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  for  the  use 
of  the  mortuary  and  post  mortem  rooms  at  Shrodells  Hospital,  Watford.  This 
arrangement  is  more  satisfactory  than  using  the  smaU  mortuary  which  was  previously 
in  the  Chorleywood  Road  Cemetery,  as  all  modern  facilities  are  available,  such  as  a 
first-class  post-mortem  room,  refrigerator  and  adequate  trained  staff.  The  hospital 
is  conveniently  situated  and  the  arrangements  work  well. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Council  have  one  public  convenience  which  is  situated  near  the 
town  centre.  There  are,  however,  five  additional  public  conveniences  provided  in 
recreation  grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  District  which  are  available  to  the  general 
public  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  Designs  for  three  further  blocks  of  conveniences 
and  their  approximate  locations  have  been  approved ; but  the  Council  have  had  to  defer 
proceeding  with  these  schemes  for  two  main  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  the  recurrent 
restrictions  upon  capital  expenditure  of  local  authorities  which  have  been  imposed  at 
various  times  by  successive  governments  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  second  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  need  for  public  conveniences  arises  at  shopping  centres  which  are 
closely  surrounded  by  houses,  and  in  neighbourhoods  of  that  character  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  to  find  sites  for  public  conveniences  to  which  strong  exception 
will  not  be  taken  by  someone.  The  very  nature  and  purpose  of  a public  convenience 
makes  it  most  desirable  that  the  Council  should  make  a particular  effort  to  try  and 
harmonise  the  conflict  of  interest  that  arises:  and  this  necessarily  takes  time. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Council  maintain  a regular  weekly  collection  of  refuse  from  all  properties  in  the 
District.  A charge  is  made  for  trade  refuse.  The  collection  is  made  by  a fleet  of  six 
vehicles.  Each  vehicle  is  replaced  after  a life  of  seven  years.  The  make  of  vehicle  has 
been  standardised.  The  Council  employ  30  men  for  the  purpose  of  refuse  collection. 
By  constantly  reviewing  their  methods  and  organisation,  this  number  of  employee 
has  not  been  increased  for  some  four  years,  although  within  the  same  period,  1 100 
new  properties  have  been  built  in  the  District. 

The  disposal  of  refuse  is  by  controlled  tipping.  The  Council  lease  a site  of  some 
acres  for  this  purpose.  The  site  is  adequate  for  several  years  yet:  but  further  land 
is  available,  when  required.  Mechanical  plant  is  used  at  the  tip  as  far  as  possible  to 
keep  the  cost  of  refuse  disposal  to  a minimum  and  no  nuisance  arses. 

Two  defects  in  the  operation  of  this  service  may  be  mentioned.  Firstly,  the  amount 
of  putrescible  matter  put  into  dustbins  is  more  than  it  need  be  in  a residential  District 
consisting  mostly  of  houses  with  adequate  gardens. 

Secondly,  in  the  light  of  the  interpretation  that  the  Courts  have  given  to  the 
expression  “trade  refuse”,  the  statutory  provisions  requiring  this  to  be  paid  for  cannot 
be  precisely  carried  out  and  an  arrangement  in  the  nature  of  a rough  compromise  has 
had  to  be  made  with  those  producing  trade  refuse. 

Neither  of  these  defects  is  in  any  way  related  to  the  organisation  of  local 
government. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  Council  deal  with  an  average  of  350  byelaw  appUcations  each  year.  The 
appropriate  Committee  has  delegated  powers  and  meets  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  for 
the  passing  of  plans.  The  maximum  period  within  which  a decision  is  issued  therefore 
is  three  weeks  and  in  many  cas^  a decision  can  be  ©ven  within  a few  days  of  the 
receipt  of  a byelaw  application.  The  total  number  of  private  dwellings  erected  in  the 
district  since  1945  is  850  and  there  has  been  a considerable  amount  of  other  develop- 
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ment  including  factories.  The  Council  employ  a Building  Inspector  who  is  responsible 
to  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  for  the  examination  of  all  byelaw  plans  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  building  work.  All  new  buildings  are  inspected  at  regular  stages  to  ensure  that 
there  is  full  compliance  with  the  byelaws.  This  function  works  smoothly  and 
prosecutions  are  a rarity. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Council  are  constituent  members  of  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  which  is 
responsible  throughout  this  area  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  delivered  from  the  sewers 
of  its  constituent  authorities;  and  this  Council’s  soil  sewers  now  discharge 
into  the  trunk  sewers  of  the  Board.  The  relations  between  the  Board  and  the  Council 
are  good  and  well  understood.  Only  one  difRculty  of  any  importance  has  arisen  and 
that  is  at  Eastbury  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Urban  District  where  the  Council’s 
sewers  are  overloaded.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
sewers  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Rural  District  of  Watford  are  connected  to 
this  Council’s  sewers  at  Eastbury  and  that  the  Rural  District  Council  are  discharging 
an  excessive  quantity  of  rain  water.  The  Board  being  responsible  for  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  produced  in  the  Rural  District,  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  the 
Board  and  the  Rural  District  Council  with  a view  to  finding  some  means  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  from  the  Rural  District  other  than  passing  it  through  this  Council’s 
sewers. 

The  District  is  wholly  sewered  except  for  two  small  areas  where  building  develop- 
ment is  so  scattered  that  the  laying  of  sewers  would  be  quite  uneconomic:  and  these 
areas  enjoy  differential  rating. 

A number  of  extensions  to  the  sewerage  system  have  been  carried  out  since  the 
war.  In  one  part  of  the  District  sewage  has  to  be  pumped  and  in  1951  the  plant  at 
this  station  was  increased  so  as  to  deal  with  increased  flows  and  to  provide  a standby 
in  case  of  a breakdown. 

Surface  water  is  dealt  with  separately  from  foul  sewage  and  surface  water  sewers 
generally  discharge  into  the  River  Colne.  Several  extensions  to  and  improvements 
in  the  surface  water  drainage  have  been  carried  out  since  the  war. 


Street  Cleansing 

Street  cleansing  is  undertaken  on  approximately  50  miles  of  County  and  District 
roads.  All  roads  are  swept  at  least  once  a week.  Special  arrangements  are  made 
however,  for  more  regular  cleansing  of  shopping  areas  and  particularly  the  town 
centre,  which  is  swept  daily,  including  Sundays.  The  Council  employ  manual  labour 
and  a mechanical  street  sweeper,  this  vehicle  being  engaged  primarily  on  sweeping 
the  long  lengths  of  County  roads  at  the  outskirts  of  the  District.  The  Council  propose 
to  purchase  an  additional  mechanical  sweeper  this  year  and  to  reduce  in  consequence 
the  manual  labour  at  present  employed.  Litter  bins  are  also  provided  at  many  bus 
stops  and  in  shopping  centres  throughout  the  District. 

The  contribution  of  the  highway  authority  to  the  cost  of  cleansing  County  roads 
is  insufficient;  but  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  involved,  this  is  necessarily  a question 
for  negotiation  at  a national  level. 
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Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 


The  churchyard  of  Rickmansworth  Parish  Church  is  a closed  burial  ground  and  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Council. 

There  are  two  burial  grounds  in  use  in  the  District.  The  Chorleywood  Road 
Cemetery  was  in  use  before  the  creation  of  the  Urban  District  Council  in  1898  and 
there  is  little  room  in  it  now  for  further  burials.  A new  cemetery  was  opened  at  Wood* 
cock  Hill  in  July,  1951.  Both  cemeteries  are  managed  by  the  Rickmansworth  and 
Sarratt  Burial  Joint  Committee,  a statutory  committee  set  up  by  a series  of  Orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  its  successors.  Of  the  six  members  of  this 
Committee,  four  are  appointed  by  the  Urban  District  Council  and  two  by  the  Sarratt 
Parish  Council  in  the  Rural  District  of  Watford.  The  Joint  Committee  has  its  own 
Clerk,  Cemetery  Superintendent  and  others. 

Owing  mainly  to  increased  costs  and  the  growing  popularity  of  cremation,  the 
two  cemeteries  have  become  a charge  upon  the  rates  and  the  charge  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. Nearly  the  whole  of  this  charge  falls  to  be  met  by  the  Urban  District  Council. 

As  to  cremation,  this  Council  is  one  of  the  14  constituent  authorities  of  the 
West  Herts.  Crematorium  Joint  Committee.  A crematorium  is  approaching 
completion  on  a site  acquired  for  the  purpose  between  Watford  and  St.  Albans. 


The  Council  has  actively  pursued  the  policy  of  providing  open  spaces  and  recreation 
grounds  for  games  and  other  recreational  pursuits  as  detailed  in  the  following 
Schedule: 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 


Name  of  Open  Space  or 
Recreation  Ground 


Area 

(Acres) 


Facilities 


Public  Recreation  Grounds. 


Baldwins  Lane 


10-24  2 football  pitches. 


1 cricket  table. 
1 netball  pitch. 


Barton  Way 


7-65  1 football  pitch. 

1 cricket  table. 

2 grass  and  1 hard  tennis 

courts. 

1 netball  pitch. 


Scotsbridge  . . 


12-47  2 football  pitches. 


1 cricket  table. 

1-18  hole  putting  green. 

2 hard  and  1 grass  tennis 


courts. 

1 netball  pitch. 


Fortune  Common  . . 


2-60 
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Ebury  Road  2-58  Childrens  playground 

equipment. 

King  George  V 11-82  1 football  pitch. 


1 rugby  pitch. 

1 cricket  table. 

3 grass  and  1 hard  tennis 
courts. 

1 bowling  green. 

1-18  hole  putting  green. 

1 netball  pitch. 


West  Hyde 

15-50 

2 football  pitches. 

1 cricket  table. 

2 grass  tennis  courts. 
1-9  hole  putting  green. 

Total 

62-86 

Other  Public  Open  Spaces. 

Frankland  Road 

5-16 

Croxley  Woods 

44-43 

Rickmansworth  Park 

18-47 

The  Bury  Gardens  and  Meadows 

23-00 

Fishing  in  the  River  Colne. 

Basing  Gardens 

1-75 

1 bowling  green. 

Springweli  Avenue. . 

4-95 

Children’s  playground 
equipment. 

Hornhill  Road 

2-00 

Children’s  playground 
equipment. 

Batchworth  Heath 

13-39 

Croxley  Green  (Common  land) . . 

27-00 

Common  Moor  (Common  land) 

101-00 

Total 

241-15 

Golf  Courses 

Rickmansworth  Public 

Golf  Course 70  -00 

These  two  courses  are  leased 
Moor  Park  . . ..  ..  ..  250-00  by  the  Council  to  a private 

(2  courses)  golf  club. 
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Sports  pavilions  which  include  dressing  accommodation  are  provided  at  the 
following  recreation  grounds: — 


The  Council  propose  further  to  improve  the  present  standards  of  accommodation 
made  available  at  these  recreation  grounds  and  in  accordance  with  their  programme 
have  approved  the  site  layout  and  designs  for  a new  sports  pavilion,  car  park  and 
children’s  playground  area  at  the  Baldwins  Lane  Recreation  Ground.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  deferred  however,  until  the  present  restrictions  on  Capital 
Expenditure  have  been  eased. 


All  recreation  grounds  and  open  spaces  are  maintained  by  the  Council's  direct 
labour  staff  and  provides  for  one  groundsman  permanently  engaged  at  small 
recreation  grounds  and  two  groundsmen  at  each  of  the  larger  playing  fields.  The 
three  golf  courses  referred  to  in  the  schedule  are  all  situated  in  Moor  Park  and 
adjoin  each  other.  The  maintenance  of  these  courses  is  carried  out  by  the  private 
golf  club  and  by  agreement  the  Council  reimburse  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
public  golf  course. 


The  sports  facilities  at  recreation  grounds  are  made  available  to  local  clubs  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  letting  cricket  and  football  pitches  at  a conference  of 
secretaries  of  these  clubs  well  in  advance  of  the  season.  Block  bookings  to  clubs  are 
arranged  for  the  use  of  tennis  courts  and  rinks  at  the  two  bowling  greens,  but  a 
certain  percentage  of  these  facilities  are  reserved  for  casual  users.  The  Bowling  Green 
at  Basing  Gardens  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  County  and  is  frequently 
chosen  for  County  matches.  The  Council  are  negotiating  at  the  present  time  for  the 
acquisition  or  lease  of  approximately  100  acres  of  privately  owned  lake  area  within  the 
central  part  of  the  District  known  as  “The  Aquadrome”.  If  these  negotiations  materialise 
it  will  provide  additional  recreation  facilities  including  yachting,  boating,  fishing  and 
swimming. 

In  accordance  with  the  Council’s  policy  of  preserv'ing  as  far  as  possible  the 
amenities  and  the  rural  character  of  the  District,  they  are  at  present  negotiating  for 
the  acquisition  of  five  areas  of  woodland  comprising  a total  of  approximately  140 
acres.  If  this  acquisition  is  achieved  it  would  be  the  Council’s  intention  to  make  the 
woodland  available  for  the  general  use  of  the  public  and  also  to  enter  into  a 
Dedication  Scheme  with  the  Forestry  Commission  whereby  the  CouncU  would 
manage  the  woodlands  in  accordance  with  an  agreed  plan  which  would  provide  for 
felling  and  replanting  over  a period  of  years.  Th^  will  prevent  any  large  scale  felling 
at  one  time  and  the  woodlands  will  remain  an  amenity  to  the  Urban  District.  For 
the  purpose  of  managing  these  woodlands  the  Council  propose,  on  acquisition,  to 
appoint  a Forestry  Assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Further,  with  a view  to  preserving  the  rural  character  of  the  area,  a recent 
detailed  survey  has  been  made  of  some  740  individual  trees  and  180  groups  of  trees 
and  woodlands  preparatory  to  making  application  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  for  Tree  Preservation  Orders  in  respect  of  these  trees  and  wood- 
lands. Further  surveys  for  this  purpose  are  being  initiated. 


L Baldwins  Lane. 

2.  Barton  Way. 


3.  Scotsbridge. 

4.  King  George  V. 


5.  Maple  Cross. 

6.  Basing  Gardens. 

7.  Public  Golf  Course. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 

Act,  1937 

The  principal  activity  of  the  Council  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  has  lain  in  the 
provision  of  recreation  grounds,  which  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  precedins 
heading. 

The  only  other  function  under  this  Act  which  has  required  the  Council’s  attention 
is  that  of  promoting,  and  giving  financial  and  other  assistance  towards,  the  establish- 
ment of  community  centres  and  the  like.  This  is  a matter  which  has  been  constantly 
before  the  Council  since  the  end  of  the  War.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a need  does  exist 
in  some  parts  of  the  Urban  District  for  social  centres  of  this  kind.  The  Council  regret 
that  they  have  been  able  to  make  little  or  no  progress,  mainly  because  (a)  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  question,  or  the  voluntary  organisation  concerned,  now  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  raising  their  share  of  the  funds  involved  and  (b)  a series  of 
financial  crises  involving  Government  restrictions  upon  the  expenditure  of  local 
authorities  has  obliged  the  Council  to  continue  to  postpone  schemes  of  this  nature. 
This  difficulty  is  in  its  origin  financial  and  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  organisation  of 
local  government. 

The  County  Council  have  discharged  their  functions  under  this  Act  by  way  of 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  assisting  District  Councils  themselves  to 
provide  recreation  grounds  and  other  facilities  of  that  nature. 

The  County  Council  have  been  active  in  this  respect  for  a number  of  years  before 
the  war  as  well  as  since.  The  grants  so  made  from  time  to  time  to  Rickmansworth 
have  been  material  assistance  to  the  Urban  District  Council  in  securing  the  high 
standard  of  provision  which  now  obtains.  The  Council  trust  that  the  County  Council 
will  continue  this  policy  in  spite  of  the  impending  disappeai'ance  of  the  corresponding 
grants  hitherto  made  by  the  central  government.  They  beheve  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  County  Council  in  this  respect  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  means  of  associating 
first  and  second-tier  local  authorities  in  the  development  of  their  respective  functions. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  Thames  Conservancy  is  the  authority  for  this  purpose  and  there  is  the  closest 
co-operation  between  its  officers  and  the  officers  of  this  Council. 

In  cases  of  minor  pollution,  caused,  for  example,  by  an  overflowing  cesspool  or 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  oil,  this  Council  take  action  without  reference  to  the 
^ames  Conservancy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  gross  pollution  of  a type  not 
likely  to  be  easily  cleared  up,  the  matter  is  passed  to  the  latter  authority  for  their 
attention. 


HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

he  duty  to  consider  housing  conditions  in  the  area  and  the  needs  of  the  District  is 
salt  v,ith  through  the  Housing  Manager  and  his  department.  He  maintains  the  regis- 
r of  applicants  for  housing  accommodation.  The  Council  accepts  applications  from 
imilies  where: 
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(a)  Husband  or  wife  have  had  12  months  continuous  residence  in  the  District 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  or 

(b)  The  “breadwinner”  of  the  family  has  been  employed  within  the  District  for  a 
similar  period,  or 

(c)  The  applicant  is  a regular  or  ex-regular  soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  provided  he 
applies  within  12  months  from  the  date  of  leaving  the  services  and  has  em- 
ployment or  family  connections  within  the  District,  or 

(d)  Husband  or  wife  has  had  five  years  continuous  residence  within  the  District 
up  to  a date  not  more  than  six  months  before  the  date  of  application. 

These  qualifications  meet  the  requirements  of  Circular  24/55  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  view  which  is  sometimes  urged  on  housing  authorities  by  organs  of  the  central 
government,  i.e.  that  residential  qualifications  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum.  But  against  this  view  must  be  set  the  settled  policy  of  the  local  planning 
authority  that  Rickmansworth  should  provide  only  for  the  “natural  increase”  in  its 
population. 

The  Council  facilitates  exchanges  between  its  own  tenants  and  tenants  of  other 
local  authorities  as  well  as  with  tenants  of  private  landlords  in  order  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  available  accommodation.  Sub-letting  is  discouraged  but  where 
this  does  occur,  strict  control  is  exercised  as  laid  down  in  the  Housing  Acts. 

Ail  Council  house  tenancies  are  weekly  verbal  tenancies  and  a Tenants’  Handbook 
issued  to  every  tenant  contains  all  the  rules  which  tenants  are  expected  to  observe. 
Compliance  with  these  rules  is  secured  by  regular  inspections. 

Rents  are  pooled  over  the  whole  of  the  Council’s  housing  estates,  being  based  on 
the  floor  area  of  the  house  with  “disability”  allowances  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  where 
no  shed  or  outbuilding  is  provided  by  the  Council. 

A rent  rebate  scheme  is  operated  and  rebates  are  reviewed  at  six-monthly 
intervals.  The  great  majority  of  tenants  pay  the  full  economic  rent,  i.e.  the  pooled 
rent  required  to  cover  all  outgoings  without  taking  Exchequer  Subsidies  into  account 
and  the  scheme  is  working  satisfactorily  and  with  little  or  no  objection.  No  rate 
contribution  is  required  to  balance  the  Housing  Revenue  Account.  Rents  are  collected 
at  the  house  at  fortnightly  intervals,  but  tenants  are  permitted  to  pay  weekly  in  the 
office.  The  introduction  of  this  method  of  collection  enabled  the  Housing  Department 
to  operate  the  rent  rebate  scheme  without  engaging  additional  staff  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

Selection  of  tenants  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a points  scheme  which  gives 
preference  to  persons  with  the  greatest  housing  need.  The  investigation  and  assessment 
of  applications  is  earned  out  by  skilled  and  qualified  staff  in  the  Housing  Department 
and  complaints  about  it  have  been  negligible. 

The  Council  have  developed  six  housing  estates  since  the  war  and  have  erected 
1 ,01 1 houses  in  the  post-war  period.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  now  owned  by  the 
Council  is  1,436.  The  planning  of  estates,  site  development,  and  design  and  erection 
of  houses  is  carried  out  by  an  architectural  staff  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  although  Quantity  Surveyors  in  private  practice  are  employed.  All 
types  of  dwellings  have  been  erected,  including  two,  three  and  four  bedroomed  houses, 
aged  persons  dwellings,  and  three  storey  blocks  of  flats.  The  Council  have  also  erected 
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a block  of  eight  shops  to  serve  one  of  their  estates.  On  this  occasion  private  architects 
were  employed  as  the  Council’s  professional  staff  were  fully  occupied  with  a substantial 
housing  programme. 

The  day-to-day  maintenance  of  all  Council  houses  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour 
save  gas  and  electricity  repairs.  External  painting  and  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  pre-war  housing  are  carried  out  by  contract.  Outside  painting  is  done  every  five 
years.  During  the  past  few  years  many  improvement  schemes  have  been  carried  out 
to  pre-war  housing.  All  houses  are  now  provided  with  bathrooms,  hot-water  systems 
and  electrict  light  and  power,  as  well  as  a gas  supply.  Cookers  are  not  provided. 
Roughly  one-fifth  of  all  the  houses  have  refrigerators  installed  at  an  additional  weekly 
rent  to  cover  their  purchase  and  maintenance. 

The  Council  have  plans  to  build  a further  80  fiats,  houses  and  old  people’s 
bungalows  in  the  next  two  years  and  sites  are  ready  for  this  development  to  take  place. 
Approximately  one  half  of  the  Council’s  one  remaining  estate  will  then  be  developed. 
It  is  planned  to  re-develop  the  site  of  80  temporary  bungalows  before  the  second  half 
of  this  estate  is  completely  developed.  The  other  20  temporary  bungalows  which  are 
not  on  housing  land  are  to  be  demolished  within  the  next  18  months. 

On  each  of  its  estates  the  Council  has  made  adequate  provision  for  garages  to  be 
built  and  to  date  86  garages  have  been  provided.  As  and  when  circumstances  permit, 
it  is  intended  to  develop  fully  the  remaining  sites  reserved  for  this  purpose  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  provide,  on  existing  estates,  a further  60  or  more  garages.  Provision 
on  the  estate  now  under  development  will  eventually  be  on  a much  higher  scale. 
Where  it  is  possible  for  tenants  to  do  so  without  detriment  to  amenity,  permission 
is  not  unreasonably  withheld  for  tenants  to  provide  their  own  garages  adjacent  to  their 
houses. 

There  are  no  defects  in  the  administration  of  this  service  to  which  the  Council 
have  to  draw  attention — certainly  none  that  stem  from  the  organisation  of  local 
jovemment.  There  are,  however,  two  defects  which  cause  difficulty  and  which  arise 
Tom  other  sources. 

In  the  first  place,  the  responsibiUties  of  the  County  Council  as  the  welfare 
luthority  and  the  Urban  District  Council  as  the  housing  authority  are  not  clearly 
lefined  in  the  matter  of  providing  accommodation  for  homeless  persons.  The  language 
rf  section  21(l)(b)  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  is  open  to  more  than  one 
nterpretation.  This  situation  obviously  calls  for  close  liaision  between  the  two 
mthorities:  and  the  Urban  District  Council’s  Housing  Department  and  the  welfare 
officers  of  the  County  Council  are  in  fact  in  close  and  constant  touch  about  these 
matters.  No  instance  has  yet  arisen  in  which  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  find  a 
solution.  Nevertheless,  the  present  obscurity  is  productive  of  imnecessary  work  and 
could  be  productive  of  friction.  The  function  of  the  housing  authority  is  to  provide 
permanent  homes.  The  duty  of  finding  a temporary  roof  in  an  emergency  should  be 
placed  upon  the  welfare  authority  without  any  room  for  doubt  about  it.  Moreover, 
this  duty  is  best  administered  over  a wider  area  than  that  of  the  average  County  Dis- 
trict. For  if  the  County  District  Council  had  to  accommodate  the  homeless  they  could 
only  do  so  to  the  extent  of  the  strictly  limited  resources  available  within  their  boundar- 
ies. The  fact  that  District  Councils  may  own  several  hundred  or  several  thousand 
Council  houses  has  no  bearing  on  the  question;  these  houses  are  already  occupied. 
On  the  other  hand,  a County  Council  is  able  to  draw  upon  the  resources  available 
throughout  its  County  and  can  therefore  be  more  flexible  in  its  administration  of  this 
particular  service. 
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Secondly,  the  Council  have  several  times  observed  what  appears  to  be  conflict 
between  the  planning  policy  and  the  housing  policy  advanced  by  the  central 
government.  On  the  one  hand,  the  housing  authority  is  urged  to  register  applications 
for  Council  houses  from  anyone  who  lives  or  works  in  the  Urban  District  with  the 
very  minimum  of  residmtial  qualifications,  or  preferably  without  any  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  availability  of  land  for  building  is  severely  restricted.  Rickmansworth 
being  within  the  Green  Belt  Ring  round  London,  the  Council  entirely  agree  that 
further  building  development  ought  to  be  carefully  restricted  in  everybody’s  interests: 
and  the  Council  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  further  this  policy.  But  one  result  of 
this  policy  is  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  Council  will  be  unable  to  offer  any  applicant 
a house  unless  and  until  one  of  their  existing  tenants  dies  or  moves.  No  doubt  a similar 
situation  is  arising  or  has  arisen  in  other  County  Districts  lying  at  a similar  distance 
from  the  centre  of  London. 


Slum  Clearance 

In  an  Urban  District  of  the  character  of  Rickmansworth,  unfit  houses  form  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  dwellings  but  the  process  of  dealing  with  them 
does  give  rise  to  certain  problems. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  the  War  and  in  common  with  all  other  housing 
authorities,  the  Council’s  energies  were  concentrated  upon  the  provision  of  new  dwel- 
lings. No  concerted  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  unfit  houses  except  in  about  five 
special  instances.  In  1949,  however,  it  was  found  possible  to  initiate  a survey  of  the  older 
properties  in  this  District.  The  survey  was  well  advanced  by  the  time  that  section  1 of 
the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954  came  into  force.  By  that  time,  detailed 
inspections  had  been  made  of  417  properties  as  well  as  a more  closer  examination  of 
many  more. 

The  statutory  proposals  submitted  by  the  Cotmcil  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Govermnent  under  section  1 of  the  1954  Act  provided  for  dealing  with  243 
houses  within  the  five  year  period  prescribed  by  the  Act  but  subject  to  a number  of 
provisos  relating  principally  to  the  rate  at  which  rehousing  would  be  possible. 

Between  1950  and  1957  37  closing  orders  have  been  made  and  67  houses  have 
been  demolished  as  a result  of  demolition  orders:  in  the  latter  figure  are  included 
some  of  the  37  houses  for  which  closing  orders  were  first  made  but  afterwards  revoked 
and  demolition  orders  made  instead. 

No  case  has  arisen  as  yet  for  using  the  clearance  order  procedure.  The  unfit 
houses  in  the  District  are  either  single  dwellings  or  form  groups  of  two  or  three  at  a 
time  which  are  too  small  to  justify  the  declaration  of  a clearance  area. 

Although  the  Council  are  under  no  statutory  obligation  to  rehouse  the  occupants 
of  dwellings  for  which  a closing  or  demolition  order  has  been  made,  in  practice  and 
in  present  day  conditions  the  Council  accept  a moral  responsibility  for  so  doing.  The 
making  of  closing  and  demolition  orders  is  therefore  very  closely  co-ordinated  between 
the  Public  Health  Department  and  the  Housing  Department:  and  the  Orders  are  not 
actually  served  until  the  Housing  Department  is  ready  to  offer  the  occupants  suitable 
alternative  accommodation.  This  has  worked  quite  smoothly  and  there  have  been 
only  one  or  two  instances  in  which  any  difiiculty  has  arisen  in  persuading  the  occupants 
to  accept  the  new  accommodation  offered.  It  has  also  been  found  that  in  many  cases 
owners  of  unfit  property  raise  no  objection  to  the  Council  making  a closing  or 
demolition  order.  It  is  thought  that  the  principal  reason  for  this  attitude  is  the 
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inadequate  incomes  that  the  owners  consider  they  derive  from  the  properties : and  when 
the  full  effect  of  the  Rent  Act,  1957  has  been  seen,  there  may  be  some  change. 

When  the  procedure  leading  to  a closing  or  demolition  order  is  instituted,  full 
information  is  given  to  the  owners  about  the  improvement  grant  they  could  claim 
from  the  Council  if  they  were  to  decide  to  put  the  property  into  repair.  This  can  be 
done  the  more  readily  because  the  Senior  Public  Health  Inspector  is  the  technical 
officer  for  advising  on  improvement  grants  as  well  as  the  technical  officer  for  advising 
on  unfit  properties.  So  far  only  four  owners  of  rented  properties  have  repaired  them 
and  improved  them  with  the  aid  of  an  improvement  grant  and  so  prevented 
demolition. 

As  the  Council  in  practice  accept  the  responsibility  for  rehousing,  the  rate  of  new 
building  by  the  Council  determines  the  rate  at  which  unfit  properties  can  be  dealt 
with.  The  Council  are  now  having  to  set  aside  an  increasing  number  of  new  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  rehousing  from  unfit  properties.  In  fact,  when  the  Council  come 
to  let  their  next  contract  for  new  houses  for  70  dwellings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate the  whole  of  them  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  Council  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  provide  new  dwellings  for  all  the  occupants  of  all  the 
unfit  properties  in  the  Urban  District  as  the  land  available  for  the  purpose  is  severely 
limited  by  current  planning  policy— and  rightly  so.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  243 
reported  to  the  Minister  under  the  1954  Act  further  unfit  dwellings  continue  to  come 
to  notice  from  time  to  time. 

The  procedure  for  dealing  with  slums  is  elaborate  and  has  many  pitfalls  but  the 
Council’s  organisation  is  adequate  to  cope  with  it. 

Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate 
the  Acquisition,  Construction  and  Improvement  of  Houses 

I.  Advances  for  House  Purchase,  Construction  and  Improvements 

The  Council  initiated  a scheme  for  lending  money  for  house  purchase  or  building 
under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  in  1925.  In  1950  the  scheme  was  extended 
to  cover  loans  for  the  conversion,  alteration,  enlargement,  repair  or  improvement 
of  houses  authorised  by  section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  As  from  1953,  all  loans 
for  this  purpose  are  made  under  the  Act  of  1949  and  not  under  the  Small  DweUiugs 
Acquisition  Acts. 

The  Council  have  delegated  concurrent  powers  to  their  Finance  Committee  and 
to  the  Accounts  Sub-Committee  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  authorise  loans  to  be 
made.  As  either  the  Committee  or  the  Sub-Committee  meets  once  in  every  3 or  Si- 
weeks,  applications  can  be  dealt  with  promptly. 

A full  memorandum  on  the  service  available  is  supplied  to  intending  applicants 
together  with  a form  of  application.  This  has  to  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  who  verifies 
the  references,  checks  the  applicant’s  financial  standing,  obtains  a valuation  from  the 
Council’s  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  reports  the  application  to  the  Committee  or 
Sub-Committee.  From  then,  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  takes  over  and  investigates 
title,  completes  the  mortgage  and  arranges  for  payment  of  the  advance  in  one  sum 
or  by  instalments. 
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The  salient  points  about  the  scheme  operated  by  the  Council  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Amount  of  loan — 

90  % of  the  Surveyor’s  valuation  or  the  purchase  price  whichever  is  the  lower. 
The  amount  is  also  limited  by  a rule  that  the  annual  total  of  the  monthly  repay- 
ments the  applicant  would  have  to  make  must  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  his  annual 
income.  For  the  moment  and  because  of  current  restrictions  on  capital  expen- 
diture, the  maximum  advance  that  willbe  made  is  £2,700,  previously  it  was  £4,000. 

(ii)  Rate  of  interest — 

with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  the  Council 
have  to  charge  a rate  not  less  than  and  not  more  than  U % in  excess  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  Council  could  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  at  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage.  At  present  and  so  long  as  the  Council  can 
continue  to  borrow  for  this  purpose  from  the  Board,  the  rate  actually  charged  is 
above  the  Board’s  rate. 

(in)  Period  of  repayment — 

10, 15,  20,  25  or  30  years  at  the  option  of  the  applicant  provided  that: 

(a)  not  more  than  25  years  is  allowed  for  properties  more  than  25  years 
old,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  elderly  people,  the  period  is  reduced  so  that  the  amount 
will  be  repaid  by  the  time  the  borrower  is  68 ; 

(iv)  Method  of  repayment — 

monthly  instalments  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  either  on  the  annuity  or 
instalment  system  at  the  option  of  the  borrower; 

(v)  Interim  advances — 

for  a house  under  construction,  advances  can  be  made  by  four  instalments,  the 
total  of  such  instalments  not  to  exceed  80%  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  plus 
the  value  of  the  site.  Advances  by  instalments  will  also  be  made  for  repairs, 
improvements  etc,,  in  which  case  the  total  instalments  must  not  exceed  80%  of 
the  value  of  the  work  done  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

After  the  War  the  Council  began  to  make  advances  again  in  October,  1946. 
Between  that  date  and  December,  1957  £1,032,060  has  been  advanced.  The  peak  year 
was  1954 — £248,590.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  capital  risk  is  very  large.  Nevertheless 
and  over  the  last  12  years  repayments  have  almost  invariably  been  regular  in  all  cases. 
The  number  of  people  who  get  behind  with  their  instalments  can  be  numbered  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  in  only  two  cases  have  the  Council  been  compelled  to  enforce 
the  security. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  sell  any  Council  house  to  the  sitting  tenant 
who  desires  to  purchase  it  at  the  minimum  price  allowed  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government.  In  such  cases  and  if  the  purchaser  desires,  the  Council  will 
advance  him  up  to  99  % of  the  purchase  price.  Otherwise  the  loan  in  these  cases  is  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  described  above.  Not  many  Council  houses,  however,  have  been 
sold  in  this  way  over  the  last  few  years.  There  is  a steady  trickle  of  sales  amounting  to 
some  12  or  15  a year.  It  is  probable  that  tenants  are  deterred  by  current  high  rates 
of  interest. 

The  administration  of  this  function  is  highly  organised  and  could  deal  with  a 
greater  volume  of  business  than  it  does,  if  it  should  prove  necessary.  The  only 
criticism  the  Council  have  to  make  is  that  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  interest  over  the 
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last  year  or  two  have  often  meant  that  the  completion  of  mortgages  has  to  be  delayed 
and  documents  re-engrossed  usually  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  and  sometimes  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  borrowers. 

In  Hertfordshire  it  is  agreed  that  this  function  is  best  discharged  by  County 
District  Councils:  and,  as  all  the  District  Councils  in  Hertfordshire  are  discharging 
this  function,  the  County  Council  do  not  exercise  their  concurrent  powers. 


II.  Improvement  Grants 

The  Council  are  ready  to  make  improvement  grants  in  suitable  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  Housing  Acts.  The  Council  have  delegated  powers  to 
their  Housing  and  Public  Health  Committee  to  authorise  payment  of  such  grants.  Ap- 
plications have  first  to  be  examined  by  a Sub-Committee  which  meets  half  an  hour 
before  the  main  Committee  and  reports  to  it. 

A procedure  has  been  devised  which  is  administered  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Council’s 
department  with  the  Senior  Public  Health  Inspector  acting  on  the  technical  side. 
The  salient  points  about  it  are: 

(i)  intending  applicants  are  first  advised  to  call  and  discuss  their  proposals  with 
the  officer  concerned.  Much  time  and  misunderstanding  can  be  saved  in  this 
way. 

(ii)  the  applicant  then  furnishes  the  Council  with  a brief  outline  of  his  proposals. 
On  that  the  Council’s  officers  advise  him  which  of  his  proposals  would  rank 
for  grant  and  which  would  not  and  also  what  repairs  he  must  do  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  order  to  qualify  for  a grant  on  the  improvments  he  proposes.  In  a num- 
ber of  cases,  applicants  withdraw  at  this  stage  because  the  repairs  are  too  much 
for  them  or  for  similar  reasons:  and  they  can  do  so  without  having  incurred 
abortive  expenditure  on  plans,  specifications  and  professional  advice. 

( in)  if  the  applicant  still  wishes  to  proceed,  however,  he  is  then  asked  for  plans, 
specifications  and  three  alternative  quotations  and  the  application  is  then 
reported. 

(iv)  after  approval  by  the  Committee,  the  applicant’s  title  is  considered  and 
consent  of  the  mortgagee  and  tenants  got  in  and  formal  approval  is  then 
sent.  As  to  title,  it  is  the  practice  to  ask  applicants  either  to  produce  their 
deeds  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  or  to  get  their  Solicitors  to  furnish  a short 
report  on  title. 

The  ofiicers  administering  the  building  byelaws  and  planning  applications  are 
kept  informed  of  every  stage  of  an  application  for  grant  so  that  (a)  they  can  see  to  it 
that  an  application  does  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  obtaining  planning  permission 
and  byelaw  approval  where  necessary,  and  (b)  they  can  warn  him  that  planning  per- 
mission and  byelaw  approval  do  not  authorise  him  to  start  work. 

Payment  is  made  by  instalments  if  the  applicant  asks  for  it  and  on  his  signing  an 
agreement  undetaking  to  repay  if  he  does  not  complete  the  improvements. 

It  is  the  Council’s  policy  to  accept  payment  of  the  appropriate  proportion  of 
the  grant  should  the  applicant  decide  to  sell  the  property  freed  from  the  statutory 
conditions. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  procedure  outlined  above  has  worked  quite  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  the 
Council  take,  applicants  have  started  work  before  receiving  formal  grant  approval, 
thereby  forfeiting  the  grant.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  are  quite  rigid  on  this  point 
and  therefore  all  the  Council’s  forms  contain  a warning  prominently  printed  in  red 
that  the  applicant  must  not  start  work  until  he  is  told;  and  similar  precautions  are 
taken  when  byelaw  approval  or  planning  permission  is  issued  for  works  in  respect  of 
which  an  application  for  an  improvement  grant  is  pending.  The  Council  think  the 
statute  is  too  absolute  in  this  respect  and  that  local  authorities  might  well  be  given 
a discretion  to  waive  this  rule  in  cases  of  genuine  misunderstanding  and  hardship. 

Nevertheless,  full  advantage  is  not  being  taken  of  this  service,  particularly  with 
regard  to  rented  properties.  Out  of  something  over  90  grants  so  far  made  by  the 
CouncU,  only  four  have  been  made  to  landlords:  all  the  others  have  been  paid  to 
owner-occupiers.  The  grant  is  50%  of  the  approved  expenses  of  the  works  and  the 
Council  are  willing  to  lend  the  applicant  the  other  half  in  suitable  cases.  Nevertheless, 
lack  of  initial  capital,  the  high  rates  of  interest  at  present  current  and  the  low  rents 
hitherto  obtainable  from  many  properties  seem  to  be  reasons  why  so  few  landlords 
take  advantage  of  this  service.  Whether  the  Rent  Act,  1957  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
point  is  not  yet  apparent. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws 

The  Council’s  three  Public  Health  Inspectors  carry  out  regular  house  to  house 
inspections  within  the  requirements  of  Section  3 of  the  Housing  Act,  1957  and  when 
defects  are  found  (except  where,  as  happens  occasionally,  a further  house  is  added  to 
the  list  of  properties  for  slum  clearance)  the  inspection  is  first  followed  by  the  service 
of  an  informal  notice  upon  the  person  having  control  of  the  house.  Most  items  of 
unfitness  are  remedied  informally  in  this  way.  Where  informal  action  has  no  effect,  a 
notice  under  Section  9 of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  or  under  an  appropriate  section  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  is  served.  It  has  been  found  more  effective  to  secure  the 
remedying  of  items  of  disrepair  by  the  use  of  Section  9 of  the  Housing  Act,  1957 
rather  than  Section  93  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  No  difficulty  has  been  experien- 
ced. Indeed,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  only  one  nuisance  has  had  to  be  rectified  by 
applying  to  the  Magistrates  for  a nuisance  order  and  only  quite  recently  has  work  had 
to  be  done  in  default. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  as  the  local  health  authority  discharges  in 
Rickmansworth  the  following  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946: 

Health  Centres. 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

Midwifery. 

Health  Visiting. 

Home  Nursing. 

Vaccination  and  Immunization. 

Ambulance  Services. 

Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care. 

Domestic  Help. 

KK 
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In  the  early  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1946  there  were  some  complaints 
about  the  inefficiency  of  the  ambulance  service  whcih  were  taken  up  by  the  County 
Councillors  representing  Rickmansworth.  But  no  such  complaints  have  come  to  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  recent  years  and  the  service  now  appears  to  be  functioning 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  public.  A defect  which  reflects  upon  the  ambulance 
service  arises  from  the  inordinately  long  waits  of  out-patients  attending  hospitals: 
but  this  is  not  a local  government  matter. 

The  Urban  District  Council  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  provision  made  in  Section 
20  for  the  Local  Health  Authority  to  prepare  “proposals”  for  carrying  out  each  of  the 
functions  listed  above  and  for  the  District  Council  to  have  a copy  of  those  proposals 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  representations  to  the  Minister  of  Health  about  them. 
This  statutory  provision  is  largely  illusory  because  the  proposals  are  drafted  in  such 
broad  general  terms  as  to  afford  little  or  no  information  about  what  the  County 
Council  actually  intend  to  do. 

Otherwise  the  Urban  District  Council  have  no  comment  to  make. 


Mental  Health 

In  SO  far  as  this  service  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Urban  District  Council  in 
relation  to  a few  of  their  tenants,  it  appears  to  be  well  administered  by  the  County 
Council.  Otherwise  the  Urban  District  Council  have  no  comment  to  make. 


National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  Burial  of  Persons  Found  Dead 

Information  comes  to  the  Council  regarding  cases  where  no  suitable  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  disposal  of  a body  either  from  the  police,  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Council  is  responsible  for  the 
registration  of  the  death,  arranging  for  the  burial  of  the  body,  itemising  the  effects 
and  returning  documents  or  pension  books  etc.  to  the  appropriate  Government 
departments.  All  information  is  passed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  who  arranges  for 
probate  to  be  taken  out,  if  necessary,  the  disposal  of  any  effects,  the  recovery  of  any 
expenses,  if  possible,  and  making  the  application  for  the  death  grant.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  experienced  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements  is  that  now  and  then 
the  cost  cannot  be  recovered  from  anyone. 


n.  Assistance  to  Voluntary  Organisations 

Very  few  requests  for  help  have  been  made  to  the  Council  and  grants  have  been 
made  in  only  three  cases.  There  are  signs  however,  that  applications  of  this  kind  may 
increase,  particularly  from  voluntary  organisations  giving  help  to  old  people.  The 
Council  have  therefore  set  up  a Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  needs  of  organisations 
generally  which  come  within  the  section.  The  Sub-Committee  is  intended  to  start 
work  during  the  next  few  months. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  power  to  make  contributions  includes  a power  to 
make  contributions  by  way  of  loan  the  Council  do  not  wish  to  draw  attention  to  any 
defects.  Doubts  have  however  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  the 
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Council  are  entitled  to  make  loans  under  the  section.  If  these  doubts  should  be 
justified  then  the  power  to  make  loans  ought  to  be  given  to  the  local  authority  and 
the  local  authority  ought  to  have  discretion  as  to  the  terms  on  which  loans  might  be 
granted  including  the  rate  of  interest.  This  would  require  legislation;  it  is  not  related 
to  the  organisation  of  local  government. 


ni.  Persons  in  Need  of  Care  and  Attention 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  informed  by  other  doctors,  health  visitors,  members 
of  the  W.V.S.,  the  Housing  Department  and  other  persons  whose  duties  take  them 
into  other  people’s  homes  of  any  case  which  might  warrant  his  attention.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  then  makes  a personal  inspection  to  decide  whether  action  under 
the  section  is  necessary.  In  fact  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  take  action  in  any 
case. 


IV.  Welfare  of  the  Blind  etc. 

The  observations  made  under  the  heading  of  Mental  Health  are  also  applicable  to 
this  service. 


V.  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

This  Council’s  records  are  maintained  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  register  is  inspected 
periodically  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  It  has  never  been  found 
necessary  to  take  special  measures  to  fill  up  the  quota  required  by  the  Act.  Some 
employees  are  reluctant  to  register  themselves  as  disabled  persons  with  the  Ministry 
of  Labour. 


Care  of  Children 

Here  also  the  service  rendered  by  the  County  Council  falls  to  be  noticed  by  the  Urban 
District  Council  in  a few  cases  of  difficulty  among  their  tenants,  when  valuable  help 
has  been  given. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  administration  of  this  function  by  the  County  Council  is  not  known  in  detail  to 
the  Urban  District  Council.  So  far  as  they  are  aware,  no  question  or  problem  has 
arisen  in  Rickmansworth  and  they  have  no  comment  to  make. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  Council  find  that  doctors,  nurses  and  others  are  well  informed  as  to  this  duty. 
There  has  never  been  a case  of  failure  to  notify,  within  the  knowledge  of  those  now 
serving  on  or  under  the  Council  and  no  difficulty  arises  about  keeping  the  records 
required  by  law. 
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Health  Education 

Lectures  have  been  held  in  connection  with  Food  Hygiene  to  persons  engaged  m the 
handling  of  food.  In  addition  Public  Health  Inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to 
food  premises  instruct  the  operatives  in  Food  Hygiene  so  far  as  it  is  necessary. 

Posters  dealing  with  Health  Education  are  exhibited  and  pamphiets  dealing  with 
such  matter  as  Poliomyehtis,  Accidents  in  the  Home  and  Immunisation  against 
Diphtheria  are  made  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  Council  has  given  considerable  prominence  to  Mass  X-ray  and  given  every 
assistance  to  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  with  great  success. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  functions  of  the  County  Council  as  to  dealing  with  applications  for  plaiming 
permission  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  are  delegated 
to  the  Urban  District  Council  upon  terms  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

(1)  every  application  has  to  be  referred  to  the  County  Council’s  Divisional 
Planning  Officer  for  his  recommendation; 

(2)  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  specify  that  his  recom- 
mendations on  a particular  application  are  “fundamental” ; 

(3)  in  that  case,  the  Urban  District  Council  must  either  accept  the  official’s 
recommendations  or  else  the  application  stands  referred  to  a Planning 
Consultative  Sub-Committee; 

(4)  the  Planning  Consultative  Sub-Committee  is  a sub-committee  of  the  County 
Planning  Committee  consisting  of  three  County  Councillors  and  three 
Urban  District  Councillors  specially  appointed  and  convened  for  con- 
sidering the  application  in  question.  If  the  two  sides  fail  to  agree,  then  the 
application  stands  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  and  the 
Urban  District  Council  are  entitled  to  be  heard  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Planning  Committee  when  the  application  is  considered. 

In  practice,  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  makes  a recommendation  on  every 
single  application,  no  matter  how  trifling  or  obvious  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Council  employ  qualified  stafli  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  the  legal  and  technical 
aspects  of  planning  applications.  The  time  and  energy  spent  in  this  way  by  officers 
of  the  County  Council  upon  normal  straight-forward  applications  seems  to  the 
Urban  District  Council  to  be  wasteful  and  unnecessary  and  appears  to  them  to  divert 
energies  from  such  tasks  as  the  preparation  of  town  maps  and  redevelopment  plans. 

The  County  Council  have  consistently  refused  to  define  what  is  “fundamental”  or 
to  furnish  any  guidance  as  to  its  limits.  It  is  left  to  a subordinate  official  of  the  County 
Council,  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  to  decide  what  is  “fundamental”  and  what 
is  not  and  he  appears  to  have  no  authority  to  explain  or  clarify  policy.  The  result  is 
that  the  “fundamental”  procedure  has  sometimes  been  used  to  over-ride  the  Urban 
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District  Council  upon  matters  of  unimportant  detail,  as  it  seems  to  them,  thus  leading 
to  unnecessary  differences  of  opinion  and  consumption  of  time  and  energy  on  both 
hands. 

The  ‘‘fundamental”  procedure  adopted  in  this  County  ought  only  to  be  used  to  pre- 
serve the  ultimate  control  of  the  local  planning  authority  over  matters  which  impinge 
upon  the  real  foundations  of  Ministerial  and  County  policy.  These  matters  are  capable 
of  definition  and  ought  to  be  defined.  Moreover,  the  emergence  of  new  developments 
requiring  an  adaptation  either  of  the  policy  itself  or  of  the  methods  of  securing  its 
implementation  and  changes  and  developments  in  policy  generally  ought  to  be  notified 
and  fully  explained  to  County  District  Councils  as  soon  and  as  frequently  as  possible. 
Only  thus  could  County  District  Councils  intelligently  administer  the  functions 
delegated  to  them  and  play  a fully  co-operative  part  in  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  Acts. 

The  Council  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  absence  from  the  Delegation  Agreement 
of  any  specific  provision  for  District  Councils  to  be  informed  of  applications  for 
permission  to  develop  land  near  to  but  over  their  boundaries.  In  practice  this  is  not 
done.  Such  applications  can  nevertheless  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  bordering  County  District  and  the  bordering  District  Council  may  well  have 
positive  views  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the  application  should  be  dealt  with  and  be 
able  to  draw  attention  to  particular  facts  and  circumstances  affecting  the  application 
which  the  County  Council  or  the  District  Council  handling  the  application  are  not 
always  in  a position  to  know  or  to  appreciate  fully.  As  it  is,  the  Rickmansworth 
Urban  District  Council  has  only  heard  of  applications  of  this  kind  occasionally  and 
by  indirect  means. 

The  difficulties  to  which  the  Council  have  thus  drawn  attention  are  not,  however, 
considered  to  arise  from  the  organisation  of  local  government.  They  arise  from  un- 
suitable use  of  the  power  of  delegation  and  could  therefore  arise  under  any  other  form 
or  system  of  local  government  which  provides  for  delegation  from  one  authority  to 
another.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  to  be  within  ^e  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Royal  Commission  for  them  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  how  a real  and 
effective  delegation  of  responsibility  to  authorities  capable  of  discharging  it,  such  as 
Rickmansworth,  could  be  secured. 

The  Council  have  few  observations  to  make  on  the  preparation  of  development 
plans  as  this  is  a County  Council  fimction  and  primarily  a matter  for  them.  They 
wish  to  mention,  however,  that  for  some  time  they  have  been  pressing  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  produce  a redevelopment  plan  for  the  centre  of  the  town  as  well  as  for  the  Mill 
End  neighbourhood  of  the  Urban  District  where  much  of  the  property  is  at  the  end 
of  its  useful  life.  The  Urban  District  Council  have  found  that  the  absence  of  concrete 
redevelopment  proposals  in  these  two  areas  has  hampered  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  in  certain  respects.  For  instance,  in  a number  of  cases,  the  Council 
have  not  been  able  to  tell  the  owner  of  an  unfit  property  what  he  will  be  able  to  do 
with  the  site  when  it  is  demolished.  At  the  end  of  1957,  the  County  Council  produced 
a well  prepared  redevelopment  plan  for  the  centre  of  the  town  upon  which  there  has 
been  full  consultation  with  the  Urban  District  Council.  These  proposals  have  now 
been  made  public  and  the  reactions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  are  being  tested. 
No  similar  proposals  have  yet  been  produced  by  the  County  Council  for  the  Mill  End 
neighbourhood. 

The  only  other  point  which  the  Council  wish  to  make  about  development  plans 
s one  which  they  have  already  briefly  mentioned.  They  thmk  the  County  Council 
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could  with  advantage  afford  to  County  District  Councils  fuller  and  more  frequent 
information  as  to  changes  and  developments  in  policy  relating  to  administration  of 
the  Development  Plan  and  the  dealing  with  applications  for  planning  permission. 

National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

The  Council  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  public  path  agreements  under 
Section  39  or  to  make  any  public  path  order  under  Section  40.  The  District  is  well 
supplied  with  public  footpaths.  The  Council  have  not  been  astute  to  find  a case  for 
extinguishing  any  public  footpath  and  consider  it  reasonable  to  wait  until  an  interested 
person  alleges  that  a case  for  extinguishment  has  arisen  before  considering  whether  to 
make  an  extinguishment  order.  No  case  has  in  fact  arisen  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Repairs  of  footpaths  under  Section  47  is  absorbed  into  the  general  work  of  highway 
maintenance  and  is  carried  out  by  the  Surveyor’s  department.  The  Council  do  not 
make  any  special  surveys  to  see  whether  a case  for  action  under  Section  56  or  Section 
57  has  arisen,  the  officers  of  the  Surveyor’s  department  report  on  any  matter  requiring 
attention  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  other  duties.  In  pactice,  the  nature  of  the 
public  footpaths  in  the  District  does  not  call  for  constant  or  heavy  repairs. 

The  principal  function  of  the  County  Council  under  this  Act  is  the  survey  and 
ascertainment  of  rights  of  way  under  Section  27  etseq.  This  is  proceeding  very  slowly, 
mainly  because  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  statutory  provisions  and  the  breadth 
of  the  geographical  area,  involving  a vast  number  of  actual  or  possible  public  paths,  over 
which  the  County  Council  have  to  act.  For  this  last  reason,  the  Urban  District 
Council  consider  the  work  would  have  been  completed  by  now  if  Parliament  had 
thought  fit  to  entrust  it  to  District  Councils  of  the  standing  of  Rickmansworth. 

Nevertheless,  the  length  of  time  it  is  taking  to  complete  the  ascertainment  of 
public  paths  is  not  causing  any  practical  difficulty  in  Rickmansworth  as  the  public 
rights  of  way  in  the  District  are  well  known  and  defined,  mainly  because  of  the  work 
done  for  this  purpose  by  the  Urban  District  Council  itself  under  the  Rights  of  Way 
Act,  1932  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil for  the  purpose  of  the  1949  Act. 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 

Bridges 

The  lengths  of  highways  maintained  by  the  Council  as  at  1st  April,  1958,  are  as 
follows: 


Miles 


District  Roads 

Comity  Roads 

Class  I 

9-59 

Class  n 

1-88 

Class  in  . . 

7-12 

Unclassified 

..  10-85 

Total  51-54 
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Seven  years  ago  the  Council  were  maintaining  17-51  miles  of  District  roads  and 
only  1 ’16  miles  of  delegated  classified  highways,  but  in  1952  all  County  roads  within 
the  District  were  claimed  for  maintenance  purposes  and  the  figure  of  29-44  miles 
represents  the  highest  length  of  County  roads  maintained  by  any  local  autority  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  maintenance  and  construction  of  bridges  on  County  roads  remains 
the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council. 

, During  the  past  six  years  the  Council  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  improve 
the  general  standard  of  highway  maintenance  and  improvements.  Their  achievements 
in  this  respect  are  reflected  in  the  tabulated  details  of  expenditure  on  County  Highways 
since  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  maintenance  in  1952. 


YEAR 

EXPENDITURE 

General  Maintenance^  Surface 

Major 

Dressing  and  Minor  Improvements 

Improvements 

1951/52  . . 

£1,132  . 

1952/53 

£7,846 

1953/54  . . 

£7,487 

1954/55  . . 

£8,332\ 

£13,762 

1955/56  . . 

£10,838/ 

1956/57  . . 

£15,657\ 

£14,621 

1957/58  . . 

£18,862/ 

1958/59  . . 

£19,494 

£5,140 

A similar  steady  increase  in  the  standard  of  maintenance  and  improvements  has 
also  been  achieved  on  District  roads.  Generally,  all  maintenance  and  certain  minor 
improvement  works  are  undertaken  by  direct  labour:  major  and  other  minor  improve- 
ments are  carried  out  under  contract. 

The  Highways  Works  Department  operate  from  a depot  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  District  which  provides  facilities  for  storage,  garage  accommodation,  workshops, 
petrol  issues  and  employees’  dressing  room  accommodation  etc.  During  recent  years 
the  Council  have  made  various  improvements  and  extensions  at  the  depot  to  increase 
the  eflBciency  of  their  organisation. 

The  Public  Utilities  Street  Works  Act,  1950,  came  into  force  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Council’s  decision  to  claim  County  roads.  It  proved  impossible  at  that 
time  however,  due  to  the  exceptionally  high  level  of  employment  in  Western  Hertford- 
shire, to  obtain  the  additional  labour  force  necessary  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  a further  30  miles  of  highways  combined  with  the  commitments  under 
the  Act.  For  this  reason  the  Council  elected  not  to  carry  out  permanent  reinstatements 
of  public  utility  openings  and  this  has  been  undertaken  by  private  contractors  engaged 
by  the  statutory  undertakers  in  accordance  with  the  street  works  code  of  practice. 
It  is  expected  that  during  the  current  year  it  will  be  possible  to  engage  additional 
labour  which  will  enable  the  Council  to  take  over  this  work  in  the  near  future. 

The  statutory  delegation  of  County  roads  works  well  and  is  an  excellent  instance 
of  a genuine  delegation  of  real  responsibility.  The  main  defect  in  it  is  the  lack  of  money. 
In  spite  of  the  improved  standard  of  maintenance  and  the  increased  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  which  the  Council  have  brou^t  about  since  they  claimed  their  County  roads 
— as  to  which  see  the  figures  given  above — more  needs  to  be  done  to  them ; and  it  has 
proved  hardly  possible  to  carry  out  any  road  improvements  except  for  one  or  two 
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quite  minor  projects  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Council’s  organisation  is  quite  capable 
of  coping  with  the  greater  volume  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  on  the  roads  in  the 
District  but  they  are  restricted  by  the  amount  of  money  the  County  Council  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  are  able  to  make  available  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  result  the  Council  are  continually  having  to  explain  why  it  is  that  they 
cannot  carry  out  much  needed  road  improvements  which  the  public  urge  upon  them 
from  time  to  time.  The  dissatisfaction  which  the  public  do  feel  about  the  situation 
is  in  no  sense  due  to  the  organisation  of  local  government  or  to  the  inability  of  the 
local  authorities  to  do  what  is  wanted:  in  the  last  resort,  it  originates  in  over-all 
Government  policy.  But  the  public  do  not  fully  appreciate  this  and  tend  to  think 
that  the  fault  lies  in  the  local  government  system. 

One  other  defect  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  consists  in  the  time  it  takes 
the  Urban  District  Council’s  annual  estimates  of  expenditure  upon  County  roads  to 
be  approved.  In  respect  of  each  financial  year,  these  estimates  are  prepared  by  the 
Council’s  ofBcers  in  the  preceding  October  and  settled  by  the  Council’s  Highways 
Committee  and  the  Council  Itself  in  the  following  month  and  then  go  up  to  the  County 
Council.  The  estimates  in  respect  of  maintenance  and  on  minor  improvements  are 
not  approved  until  the  following  May — one  to  two  months  after  the  financial  year 
has  actually  begun.  Approval  to  expenditure  on  major  improvements  arrives  about 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  Then  land  has  to  be  acquired  in  some  cases 
and  contracts  let  so  that  the  work  cannot  be  put  in  hand  until  the  autumn  and  has 
to  be  done  during  the  least  suitable  season  of  the  year.  And  sometimes  work  cannot 
be  finished  during  the  financial  year  for  which  the  expenditure  upon  it  has  been  ap- 
proved. It  can  happen  that  a job  the  actual  execution  of  which  would  take,  say  six 
months,  has  to  be  commenced  in  one  financial  year  and  spread  over  the  next  year 
and  into  the  year  after  that. 

This  can  hardly  be  called  a “defect  in  the  organisation  of  local  government.”  It 
seems  to  the  Council  to  be  a defect  in  the  administration  of  the  present  system  which 
requires  an  administrative  and  not  a constitutional  remedy.  Neither  is  it  a defect 
peculiar  to  Rickmansworth:  it  is  believed  that  all  claiming  authorities  experience  it. 
The  difficulty  does  not  arise  in  the  County  District:  the  Council  have  no  difficulty  in 
submitting  their  estimates  by  the  end  of  November,  when  they  are  required.  It  appears 
to  arise  at  County  Council  and  Ministerial  level  and  to  be  deserving  of  attention  by 
those  authorities. 


Bridges 

There  are  eight  County  bridges  in  this  District  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  which  the  County  Council  are  directly  responsible.  This  function  should  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  Cotmty  Council  as  it  requires  the  employment  of  civil 
engineers  with  specialist  experience  who  can  thus  usefully  be  employed  over  a wider 
field  than  that  afforded  by  the  average  County  District. 


The  proposal  recently  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  varying  the 
present  statutory  provisions  under  which  District  Councils  administer  County  Roads 
and  for  placing  County  bridges  on  the  same  footing,  appear  to  the  Council  to  be 
und^irably  retrogressive.  In  Rickmansworth  they  could'  only  result  in  a deterioration 
in  the  improved  standard  of  highway  administration  which  the  Urban  District  Council 
have  achieved  in  the  last  six  years. 
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Street  Lighting 

During  the  post  war  period,  the  Council  have  undertaken  a vigorous  programme  of 
improved  street  lighting  installations.  In  the  past  six  years  at  a cost  of  approximately 
£30,000  gas  lighting  has  been  replaced  by  modern  electrical  instaUations  on  all  Class 
I highways  and  electric  lighting  has  been  installed  also  on  many  residential  roads 
(as  shown  in  the  table  below). 


YEAR 

Mileage  of  roads  provided  with  electric  street 
lighting  to  Ministry  of  Transport  standards 

COST 

Class  A 
Street  Lighting 
Miles 

Class  B 
Street  Lighting 
Miles 

1951/52 

0-26 

£280 

0-56 

£730 

1952/53 

1-15 

£3,345 

0-38 

£900 

1953/54 

0-62 

£2,600 

0-19 

£835 

1954/55 

1-11 

£6,125 

1955/56 

1-47 

£4,500 

013 

£400 

1956/57 

1-31 

£2,250 

1957/58 

2-33 

£7,000 

0-36 

£500 

TOTAL: 

6-94 

2-93 

£29,465 

Private  developers  of  all  new  estates  are  required  to  provide  similar  standards  of 
lighting  before  these  roads  are  formally  adopted  as  public  highways  by  the  Council. 

The  Council’s  policy,  after  consultation  with  the  adjoining  local  authorities,  has 
been  to  provide  Sodium  Group  A lighting  on  Class  I highways,  the  only  exception 
being  in  the  main  town  centre  where  fluorescent  lighting  has  been  provided.  Generally, 
on  other  residential  roads  and  on  District  roads  Tungsten  Group  B lighting  has  been 
installed. 

Prior  to  proceeding  with  these  installations  consideration  has  been  given  by  the 
Council  to  the  type  and  design  of  column  and  lantern  for  each  particular  highway  to 
ensure  that  it  would  be  in  character  with  the  amenities  of  the  locality. 

In  continuation  of  their  programmed  policy,  and  subject  to  receiving  sanction 
from  the  Ministry,  the  Council  propose  during  the  current  year  to  replace  gas  Ughting 
along  a further  length  of  approximately  IJ  miles  of  unclassified  streets  in  various 
parts  of  the  District. 
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The  maintenance  of  these  installations  is  carried  out  under  Agreements  by  the 
Eastern  Electricity  Board  and  the  Eastern  Gas  Board.  The  services  provided  under  the 
Agreements  are  as  follows: 


Eastern  Gas  Board. 

(a)  the  supply  of  gas  energy  to  all  public  lighting  columns  between  “half  an  hour 
after  sunset  until  midnight”. 

(b)  cleaning  all  gas  lanterns  at  intervals  of  once  in  three  weeks. 

(c)  all  necessary  adjustments,  including  the  replacement  of  gas  mantles,  necessary 
to  maintain  the  lamps  in  good  lighting  order. 


Eastern  Electricity  Board. 

(a)  lighting  electric  lamps  from  half  an  hour  after  sunset  until  midnight  on  that  day. 

(b)  replacement  of  lamps  at  reasonable  intervals. 

(c)  adjustment  as  required  of  electrical  equipment  and  cleaning  of  lamps  and  lanterns 
twice  per  annum. 

(d)  repair  or  replacement  of  any  part  of  any  street  lamp  which  may  have  been 
damaged. 

(e)  a patrol  once  per  week  on  all  roads  where  electric  street  lighting  has  been  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  lamps  are  efifectively  lighted. 

These  Agreements  also  provide  for  certain  lamps  at  road  junctions  to  be  illumina- 
ted from  half  an  hour  after  sunset  until  dawn  the  following  day. 

It  will  be  noted  what  heavy  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the  Council  in 
recent  years  upon  lighting  roads  which  are  largely  used  by  through  traflSc  of  a national 
character  rather  than  by  local  trafSc  of  inhabitants  of  the  District.  The  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  these  roads  is  rightly  a County  and  a national  charge.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  the  lighting  of  them  should  be  a County  and  national  charge 
also— the  more  so  as  specially  expensive  standards  of  lighting  are  required  for  classi- 
fied roads.  If  this  principle  were  recognised,  it  would  do  more  to  promote  uniformity 
in  the  lighting  of  main  trafihc  roads  than  anything  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Urban  District  Council  are  bound  to  observe  that  if  the 
provision  of  modem  lighting  on  Class  I County  roads  had,  during  the  last  few  years, 
been  a function  controlled  financially  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  in  the  same  way  as  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  these  same  roads 
actuafiy  is,  then  it  is  improbable  that  the  Urban  District  Council  would  have  been 
pemutted  to  achieve  the  extent  and  standard  of  lighting  which  they  have  in  fact 
provided  out  of  their  own  resources. 

The  Council  have  no  great  hopes  of  the  recent  proposals  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  for  setting  up  a London  and  Home  Counties  Advisory  Committee  on 
street  lighting.  It  seems  to  them  to  be  a somewhat  cumbersome  and  restrictive  method 
of  dealmg  with  the  question— the  more  so  as  very  few  of  the  present  lighting 
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authorities  will_  be  represented  on  the  advisory  committee.  The  CouncU  think  that 
progress  in  uniformity  in  street  lighting  on  main  traffic  roads  is  fundamentally  a 
question  of  finance. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

All  streets  in  the  District  are  named  and  the  proper  name  plates  exhibited.  When  a 
new  street  is  to  come  into  being,  the  question  of  naming  it  arises  upon  application 
being  made  for  planning  permission  for  the  layout  of  the  street.  Normally,  the 
applicant  states  the  name  he  would  wish  to  use.  Unless  there  is  some  objection  to  the 
name,  the  practice  is  to  accept  it  and  put  up  the  name  plates  without  further  formality. 
Otherwise  a suitable  name  is  determined  upon — if  possible  with  agreement  of  the 
applicant — and  reported  to  the  Council  and  the  requisite  resolution  passed. 

The  great  majority  of  the  houses  in  the  District  are  numbered:  but  there  are  some 
instances  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  District  where  the  inhabitants  are  known  to  have 
a strong  preference  for  names  rather  than  numbers  or  where  a particular  street  or 
road  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  press  the  question  of  numbering  the  houses,  at  least  until  development  is 
completed. 

While  their  arrangements  are  as  effective  as  the  Council  can  reasonably  make  them, 
the  old  fashioned  and  somewhat  peremptory  language  of  the  statute  of  1847  which 
empowers  the  Council  to  number  houses  is  a cause  of  difficulty.  The  Council  must 
follow  the  language  of  the  statute  or  the  exercise  of  their  statutory  powers  may  be 
challenged:  but  it  is  found  that  householders  resent  the  language  that  the  Council 
are  bound  to  use.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Council  do  not  always  press 
the  question  of  street  numbering.  A re-drafting  of  the  statutory  powers  available  for 
this  purpose  would  be  desirable. 


Parking  Places 

The  Council  are  alive  to  the  need  to  make  ample  provision  near  the  town  centre  for 
the  parking  of  private  cars.  So  far  however  they  have  experienced  extreme  difficulty 
in  obtaining  suitable  sites.  One  car  park  to  accommodate  56  cars  has  been  provided 
near  the  Rickmansworth  Railway  Station  and  approximately  i mile  from  the  town 
centre.  A further  car  park  to  accommodate  35  cars  has  been  constructed  immediately 
adjoining  the  town  centre,  and  adjoining  land,  at  present  forming  part  of  a Coimty 
Council  Depot  has  been  acquired  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  car  park.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  this  extension  which  will  be  carried  out  immediately  County 
Council  find  an  alternative  site  for  their  Depot  and  will  provide  for  a further  55  cars. 
It  is  the  Council’s  intention  to  provide  further  car  parks  as  part  of  a scheme  for  the 
re-development  of  the  town  centre  and  the  County  Council  have  been  requested  to 
make  provision  for  such  car  parks  in  their  re-development  plan  for  the  central  area. 


Road  Safety 

In  common  with  many  other  local  authorities  of  similar  size,  this  Council  have  an 
officer  on  their  staff  who  divides  his  time  between  the  duties  of  Road  Safety  Organiser 
and  those  of  Civil  Defence  Assistant.  The  Council  have  also  appointed  a Road 
Safety  Committee  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Council  and  14  other  members 
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nominated  for  appointment  by  certain  local  voluntary  organisations,  as  well  as  the 
local  Police  Inspector  and  a representative  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents.  The  Road  Safety  Organiser  reports  to  this  Committee  and  it  is  responsible 
for  planning  and  supervising  campaigns  and  publicity  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  public  in  road  safety.  As  the  number  of  norninated  members  of  the  Road  Safety 
Committee  exceeds  the  number  of  Councillors  on  it,  the  Committee  is  not  a Committee 
of  the  Council  but  has  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  body  which  the  Council  provide 
with  the  necessary  funds  upon  an  annual  estimate  of  the  Committee  s requirements. 
These  arrangements  do  not  work  as  well  as  they  might,  principaUy  because  many 
people  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  that  the  functions  of  road  safety  committees  and 
road  safety  organisers  are  limited  to  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  safe  use  of  the 
roads  as  they  are  and  do  not  extend  into  the  spheres  of  road  irnprovements  (a  matter 
for  the  highway  authority)  or  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  which  is  a matter  for  the 
police.  One  effect  of  this  rather  widespread  misapprehei^ion  is  to  divert  the  attention 
of  those  concerned  from  their  proper  function  of  educating  the  public.  Consideration 
is  being  given  to  some  form  of  closer  liaison  between  the  Urban  District  Council  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  police,  the  local  education  authority  and  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents  on  the  other. 

This  difficulty  does  not  originate  from  the  organisation  of  local  government:  it 
would  arise  under  any  system  so  long  as  responsibility  for  educating  the  public  in 
road  safety  remains  a local  matter. 


Bus  Shelters 

The  London  Transport  Executive  have  provided  a number  of  public  transport  shelters 
and  during  the  past  two  years  the  Council  have  supplemented  these  with  eight  new 
shelters  at  strategic  sites  in  various  parts  of  the  District. 


Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  work  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  In  recent  years  financial 
restrictions  have  prevented  any  large-scale  private  street  works  programme.  Since 
1949  the  Council  have  made  up  four  streets.  During  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Council  to  encourage  estate  developers  to  enter  into  agreements  under 
Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  whereby  estate  roads  are  constructed  to 
the  Council’s  standard  specification  and  adopted  by  the  Council  on  completion. 
During  construction  these  roads  ate  inspected  daily  by  the  Engineer’s  staff  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  Council’s  specification.  Agreements  have  been  entered  into  in 
respect  of  22  roads  totalling  some  3 -5  miles  and  eight  roads  with  a mileage  of  1 -3 
have  already  been  adopted. 

Excluding  roads  for  which  there  are  Section  146  agreements  and  certain  roads 
where  special  conditions  apply,  there  remains  only  2i  miles  of  private  streets  within 
the  Urban  District.  The  Council  have  agreed  a priority  list  to  determine  the  order  in 
which  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  shall  be  applied  to  these  roads,  and  it  is 
the  Council’s  present  intention  to  make  up  at  least  one  road  each  year,  and,  if  there 
is  any  improvement  in  the  present  economic  restrictions,  to  increase  the  rate  at  which 
these  roads  shall  be  made  up  and  adopted  as  public  highways. 

August,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 

I.  RELATION  TO  CENTRAL  LONDON 


1.  The  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  wish,  first  of  all,  to  offer  some  com- 
ments upon  the  relationship  of  their  Urban  District  to  the  central  core  of  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area,  by  which  is  meant  the  County  of  London  and  the  closely  built-up 
areas  more  immediately  adjoining  it  and  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  to  in 
these  observations  as  “Central  London”. 

2.  The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that,  for  purposes  of  local  government, 
Rickmansworth  has  no  connection  with  Central  London  and  ought  to  continue  to 
have  a system  of  local  administration  separate  and  distinct  from  whatever  may  be 
thought  appropriate  for  Central  London.  In  support  of  this  observation  the  Council 
would  urge; 

(i)  Topographically  Rickmansworth  lies  almost  wholly  outside  the  London 
basin.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltem  HiUs  and  its  topography  is  conditioned 
by  the  river  system  of  the  Colne,  Gade  and  Chess  and  not  the  Thames. 

(ii ) In  the  main  the  character  of  Rickmansworth  and  of  its  development  is  de- 
termined by  the  large  number  of  modem  dwelling  houses  well  spaced  out  and  by 
a high  degree  of  provision  of  open  space— both  public  and  private — and  of 
agricultural  land  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  in  contrast  with  the  densely- 
packed  mixture  of  ageing  commercial,  industrial  and  residential  property  which  is 
characteristic  of  Central  London. 

(Hi ) The  majority  of  the  present  population  of  Rickmansworth  consists  of  those 
who  have  deliberately  moved  into  the  District  within  the  last  40  years,  buying  or 
building  new  houses  for  the  purpose  and  desiring  to  get  away  from  highly 
urbanised  conditions  and  to  live  in  a semi-rural  or  sub-urban  environment.  They 
desire  a system  of  local  administration  which  will  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
these  desires  and  to  their  needs  and  wishes.  The  generality  of  the  population  of 
Rickmansworth — both  old  and  new-are  strongly  opposed  to  being  administered  for 
any  local  government  purpose  from  Central  London. 

(iv)  The  guarding  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  and  the  strict  control  of 
development  within  the  urban  fence  is  of  vital  importance  in  Rickmansworth 
and  is  a cardinal  point  of  policy  for  both  the  Urban  District  Council  and  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  as  well  as  a matter  of  national  importance.  The 
administration  of  this  policy  is  best  entrusted  to  the  present  local  authorities  charged 
with  it,  who  are  responsive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  most  affected  by  it  The 
Council  believe  that  a Central  London  authority  administering  Rickmansworth 
would  be  less  successful  in  maintaining  the  policy  required  and  would  be  subjected  to 
great  pressure,  to  which  it  might  yield,  to  extend  development  into  the  Green  Belt  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rickmansworth. 

(v)  In  respect  of  other  local  government  services,  the  administration  of 
Rickmansworth  from  Central  London  would  be  likely  to  be  conducted  from 
other  points  of  view  than  those  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
District.  For  instance,  Central  London  would  be  severely  tempted  to  satisfy  its 
urgent  housing  needs  in  Rickmansworth’s  Green  Belt.  Similarly,  a Central  London 
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authority  covering  Rickmansworth  would,  in  matters  of  highway  administration, 
be  bound  to  be  preoccupied  with  metropolitan  traffic  problems  and  costly 
solutions  for  them  and  likely  to  give  less  attention  to  the  needs  in  this  respect 
of  Rickmansworth. 

(vi ) The  Council  claim  that  Rickmansworth  forms  a distinct  local  community 
which  is  entitled  to  continue  to  have  its  own  organ  of  self  government  and  self 
expression. 

3.  In  addition  to  being  conscious  of  forming  part  of  a distinct  community,  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rickmansworth  are  also  conscious  of  belonging  to 
Hertfordshire  and  would  wish  to  continue  to  be  Hertfordshire  people.  The  local 
government  services  for  which  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are  responsible  in 
Rickmansworth  are  efficiently  and  economically  administered.  On  occasion  the  Urban 
District  Council  have  had  to  voice  criticism  of  the  County  Council  in  matters  of  detail 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  consider  that  the  County  Council  have  met  the  needs  of 
Rickmansworth  and  its  inhabitants  as  fully  and  as  satisfactorily  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  especially  in  the  field  of  education.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  services  by  some  other  authority  would  result  in  any  improvement ; 
rather  is  there  reason  to  fear  that  the  opposite  would  be  the  case. 

4.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Council  submit  that  the  Urban  District  of 
Rickmansworth  should  continue  to  form  part  of  Hertfordshire  and  to  continue  to 
have  its  own  Urban  District  Council. 


II.  EVIDENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS 

5.  The  Council  desire  next  to  offer  some  comments  upon  some  observations  that 
have  been  made  by  Ministries  of  the  Crown  in  the  published  Memoranda  of  Evidence 
of  Local  Departments.  They  do  so  at  this  stage  because  they  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  some  at  least  of  such  comments  illustrate  the  CounctTs  proposition  that  problems 
of  local  government  of  Rickmansworth  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of 
Central  London. 


6.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food — ^Rodent  Control, 

The  Council  have  noted  the  observation  (on  page  17  of  the  Memoranda  of 
Evidence  of  Government  Departments)  that  a smaller  number  of  larger  administrative 
units  would,  for  the  purpose  of  this  service,  be  desirable  in  the  view  of  the  Ministry. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  resaons  advanced  by  the  Ministry  have  some  validity  in  Central 
London:  the  Council  do  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  comment  informedly  upon 
the  circumstances  and  problems  of  those  local  government  areas.  What  they  do  say 
is  that  these  reasons  have  no  application  to  Rickmansworth.  They  contend  that  the 
standard  of  rodent  control  achieved  under  the  Council’s  administration  is  satisfactory 
and  efficient  and  meets  the  needs  of  the  District.  The  administration  of  this  function 
in  Rickmansworth  by  a larger  authority  would,  so  far  from  simplifying  procedure, 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  citizen  needing  advice  and  assistance  on  the  subject. 
Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  such  a course  would  lead  to  economies. 
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7.  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Goyemment — Planning. 

The  Council  have  noted  the  observation  that  it  is  a question  whether  some  machin- 
ery is  not  required  for  continuous  review  of  the  planning  of  the  whole  region.  This 
is  of  interest  to  the  Council  seeing  that  the  boundaries  of  their  District  march  on  the 
west  and  south  with  the  Counties  of  Bucks,  and  Middlesex  respectively.  The  CouncU 
do  not  wish  to  comment  extensively  on  this  proposal,  seeing  that  no  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  relation  to  Rickmansworth  which  would  indicate  the  need  for  a regional 
planning  authority.  They  only  wish  to  observe,  firstly,  that  co-ordination  with  another 
neighbouring  authority  would  be  improved  if  there  were  some  official  arrangement 
for  it  to  take  place  at  District  Council  as  well  as  at  County  level,  and  secondly,  that 
the  establishment  of  a regional  planning  authority  would  require  great  care  to  be 
taken  lest  the  administration  of  planning  become  more  cumbersome  and  lead  to  greater 
delays  than  already  exist.  Generally,  the  Council  feel  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  delegation  of  planning  functions  is  not  appreciated  at  the 
Ministry:  they  may  not  be  in  a position  to  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  Council 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  present  delegation  arrangements  confer  little  genuine 
responsibility  upon  District  Councils  and  that  effective  and  convenient  administration 
of  this  branch  of  local  government  will  not  be  ensured  until  District  Councils  capable 
of  doing  so,  such  as  Rickmansworth,  are  given  such  a responsibility. 


8.  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government — ^Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

The  Council  have  also  noted  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Ministry,  (on  pages  123 
and  1 24)  of  the  existing  organisation  for  this  service.  These  criticisms  seem  wholly  applic- 
able to  Central  London.  Certainly  they  do  not  apply  to  Rickmansworth.  For  instance, 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  here  owing  to  increasing  traffic  congestion  such  as  is  described 
in  paragraph  8 on  page  124.  The  Council  have  an  efficient  regular  weekly  collection 
of  domestic  and  trade  refuse  and  can  dispose  of  coUectious  by  controlled  tipping. 
They  consider  themselves  quite  capable  of  continuing  to  administer  this  service 
efficiently  and  as  economically  as  anyone  else  could.  There  is  no  case  for  extending 
to  Rickmansworth  the  central  organisation  which  the  Ministry  contemplate. 


9.  Ministry  of  Transport — Highways. 

The  Council  have  noted  the  proposals  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  a complete 
re-casting  of  highway  administration  within  the  Royal  Commission’s  area.  In  par- 
ticular they  have  examined  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Ministry  for  their  proposals, 
and  again  they  contend  that  none  of  these  reasons  apply  in  Rickmansworth.  For 
instance,  the  difficulty  the  Ministry  allege  as  to  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  a number 
of  Borough  or  Urban  District  Councils  simply  has  not  arisen  in  this  neighbourhood 
nor,  as  far  as  the  Council  can  see,  is  it  likely  to  arise. 

10.  Neither  can  Rickmansworth  be  described  as  “closely  packed  into  a smali  area 
contauiing  only  short  lengths  of  main  road’’ — see  paragraph  22  on  page  165.  The 
Ministry  compare  Shoreditch  with  Esher.  Rickmansworth  with  a population  of  3 *6 
persons  to  the  acre  and  a total  road  mileage  of  51  -54  (18-59  miles  of  which  consists 
of  classified  roads),  is  in  no  way  comparable  with  Shoreditch  and  compares  well 
with  Esher. 

11.  The  Council  must  also  contest  any  application  to  Rickmansworth  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Ministry  (in  paragraphs  24  and  25  on  pages  165  and  166)  about  the 
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engineering  staff  of  the  smaller  highway  authorities.  The  Council  has  a staff  of 
qualified  engineers  adequate  to  its  responsibilities.  If  md  when  the  Ministry  can  make 
grants  towards  the  improvement  of  classified  roads  in  Rickmansworth  on  a greater 
scale  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able,  the  Council  are  prepared  to  contemplate 
increasing  their  staff  for  the  purpose,  if  and  when  the  circumstances  warrant  it. 
Neither  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Council’s  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  “pre-occupied 
with  housing  or  sewerage”. 

12  The  Council  note  from  the  Ministry’s  “specimen  exercise”  that  their  area  might 
be  groupe'i  Harrow,  Ruislip  and  Northwood  as  weU  as  with  Watford  and  the 
othCT  County  Districts  in  South-West  Herts.  They  consider  that  an  aU-purpose 
highway  authority  of  this  size  would  he  unresponsive  to  local  needs  and  desires  and 
incapable  of  representing  them  properly  to  higher  levels  of  administration.  The 
contacts  between  such  an  authority  and  the  citizen  would  be  sparse  and  difficult  and 
give  rise  to  dissatisfaction.  Highway  administration  is  an  essential  feature  of  local 
government  and,  if  local  government  is  to  be  made  more  effective,  it  is  essential  that 
this  function  shall,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  continue  to  belong  to  the  local  authority 
directly  responsible  to  the  local  community.  The  Urban  District  Council  have  been 
administering  all  types  of  roads  in  Rickmansworth  since  the  1st  April,  1952  and  they 
claim  to  have  done  so  efBciently  and  economically— as  regards  County  roads,  within 
the  limits  of  the  funds  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  have  been 
able  to  tcake  available.  Moreover,  the  Council  are  capable  of  discharging  satisfactorily 
such  further  duties  as  might  fall  to  them  under  the  present  sptem  in  respect  of  im- 
provement schemes  to  be  earned  out  as  and  when  the  Ministry  feel  able  to  make 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  the  classified  roads  in  Rickmansworth  on  a larger  scale 
than  in  the  past. 


m.  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  WATFORD  CORPORATION 

13.  The  Council  have  examined  the  written  evidence  submitted  by  the  Watford 
Corporation  in  May,  1958  and  the  arguments  adduced  therein  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  County  Borough  comprising  the  present  Borough  of  Watford,  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural  District  of 
Watford;  the  Council  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  proposal.  In  their  opinion  it  has 
no  advantages  and  many  defects. 

14.  The  proposal  that  Rickmansworth  should  be  administered  by  an  all-purpose 
authority  centred  on  Watford  seems  to  the  Council  to  differ  only  in  degree,  but  not 
in  kind,  from  the  idea  of  administering  Rickmansworth  from  Central  London.  Both 
proposals  suffer  from  similar  defects. 

15.  In  the  first  place,  topographically  Rickmansworth  is  well  marked  off  from  Watford 
by  the  valley  of  the  River  Gade.  For  practical  purposes,  the  only  direct  means  of 
road  communication  between  the  two  communities  is  by  way  of  Cassio  Bridge  over 
the  River  Gade;  and  it  seems  to  the  Council  that  the  river  and  its  valley  prevents  the 
likelihood  of  any  further  direct  means  of  road  communication  being  developed. 

16.  Watford  is  different  in  character  from  Rickmansworth.  It  is  much  more 
industrialised.  Generally  speaking  there  is  in  Watford  an  inter-mixture  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  residential  properties  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Rickmansworth.  A 
great  deal  of  the  residential  development  in  Watford  took  place  at  an  earlier  date 
than  in  Rickmansworth  so  that  one  finds  in  the  Borough  a distinctly  higher  proportion 
of  houses  that  fall  below  modem  standards  and  are  not  now  desired  by  the  public  in 
general. 
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17.  Reference  has  been  made  at  paragraph  2 (iii)  above  to  the  large  numbers  of 
Rickmansworth  people  who  have  deliberately  moved  into  the  District  to  escape 
from  an  urbanised  environment  and  who,  for  that  among  other  reasons,  are  anxious 
not  to  be  administered  from  Central  London.  For  the  same  reasons,  these  people 
do  not  want  to  be  administered  from  Watford.  The  inhabitants  of  Rickmansworth  in 
general  have  the  strongest  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Corporation  for  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  a community  quite  distinct  from  Watford  with  their  own 
needs,  aims  and  aspirations  which  are  not  those  of  Watford;  and  they  wish  to  retain 
their  own  organ  of  local  self  government. 

18.  The  proposed  County  Borough  would  be  dominated  by  Watford.  The  people 
of  Rickmansworth  would  find  it  much  more  difficult,  under  such  a system,  to  make 
their  voice  heard  and  to  secure  proper  attention  for  their  needs  and  wishes  than  at 
present,  when  they  have  their  own  local  authority  directly  responsible  to  the  local 
community  and  with  its  own  qualified  staff  to  carry  into  effect  what  is  Rickmansworth 
policy. 

19.  There  are  grounds  for  distrusting  the  ability  of  the  proposed  County  Borough 
Council  to  administer  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  in  the  way  which  both  the  national 
interest  and  the  local  interest  of  Rickmansworth  require.  Tlere  is  little  or  no  room 
left  within  the  Borough  for  the  further  building  of  houses:  and  the  Corporation  them- 
selves have  already  had  to  build  Council  houses  outside  the  Borough.  The  pressure 
upon  the  Watford-dominated  County  Borough  Council  to  take  parts  of  the  Green 
Belt  for  purposes  of  this  kind  would  be  severe  and  the  representation  on  the  County 
Borough  Council  of  the  particular  area  affected  by  such  a proposal  would  be  too 
small  to  stop  it. 

20.  Moreover,  the  atmosphere  within  the  present  Borough  is  that  of  a prosperous 
industrial  town  anxious  to  expand  its  prosperity  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  industry. 
But  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt  requires  the  inflow  of  new  industry,  with  the 
consequential  demands  for  the  housing  of  employees  that  it  brings,  into  South-West 
Herts,  to  be  prevented:  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  County  Development  Plan,  as  appro- 
ved by  the  Minister,  that  planning  permission  for  the  erection  of  new  industrial 
buildings  in  South-West  Herts,  shall  only  be  given  on  condition  that  they  are  to  be 
occupied  by  firms  already  established  in  that  area.  It  is  unhkely  that  the  proposed 
County  Borough  Council  would  apply  this  policy  with  the  strictness  required,  and 
which  has  been  successfully  exercised  by  the  County  Council. 

21.  It  is  known  that  the  present  Borough  of  Watford  is  faced  by  a grave  problem 
of  re-planning  and  re-developing  its  centre.  The  Greater  London  Plan,  1944  defined 
the  problem  by  saying  that  “Watford  is  one  of  the  most  congested  towns  in  the  Region 
(in  spite  of  the  by-pass)  and  wholesale  re-planning  of  the  built  up  areas  will  be 
essential” — Section  364  on  page  144.  The  necessity  for  such  extensive  re-development 
would  be  yet  another  temptation  to  the  County  Borough  Council  to  break  the  Green 
Belt. 

22.  The  CouncU  contest  the  Corporation’s  statement  on  page  7 of  their  written 
evidence  that  there  is  “such  a continuity  of  development  ....  between  the  districts 
comprising  this  area  that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  retaining  local  government 
administration  in  the  hands  of  six  separate  local  authorities”.  The  Council  wish  to 
refer  to  the  map  which  the  Corporation  themselves  have  submitted  with  their  written 
evidence.  On  the  Rickmansworth  side  of  the  Rickmansworth/Watford  boundary  at 
Cassio  Bridge,  the  Corporation  map  shows  the  curtilage  of  Cassio  Bridge  House 
and  the  land  on  either  side  of  Watford  Road,  immediately  west  of  Cassio  Bridge,  by 
white  colour.  The  significance  of  the  white  colour  is  not  apparent  but  these  pieces  of 
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land  are,  in  fact,  designated  in  the  County  Development  Plan  for  future  acquisition 
as  public  open  space.  Similarly,  on  the  Watford  side  of  the  boundary  here,  the  piece 
of  common  land  immediately  east  of  the  bridge  and  on  the  north  of  the  main  road  is 
shown  pink  instead  of  as  a public  open  s oace,  which  is  its  notation  on  the  County 
Development  Plan  and  which  it  actually  is.  If  these  necessary  amendments  are  made, 
the  picture  as  to  the  physical  separation  between  Rickmansworth  and  Watford  is  some- 
what altered.  It  would  then  become  even  more  apparent  that  development  is  not 
continuous  between  Rickmansworth  and  Watford  and  that  the  two  communities  are 
separated  by  a more  or  less  continuous  belt  of  varying  width  which  it  has  been,  and 
should  be,  the  object  of  planning  policy  to  preseive. 

23.  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  (as  the  Corporation  do  on  the  same  page  7 of  their 
evidence)  that  there  is  such  “community  of  interest”  between  the  districts  involved 
as  to  justify  the  Corporation’s  proposals.  The  instances  given  by  the  Corporation 
which  are  alleged  to  prove  this  “community  of  interest”  are  in  some  cases  not  in- 
dicative of  community  of  interest  at  aU  and  in  others  are  of  quite  minor  importance 
and  such  as  can  be  found  in  many  places  in  the  country  where  there  are  a number  of 
towns  lying  at  no  very  great  distance  one  from  another.  In  so  far  as  any  common 
interest  is  indicated  by  some  form  of  joint  action,  such  as  the  constitution  of  Joint 
Boards  or  Joint  Committees,  the  Council  submit  that  this  is  the  right  and  proper 
way  to  deal  with  any  case  where  two  or  more  distinct  communities  do  have  a common 
interest,  rather  than  to  destroy  the  identity  of  all  but  one  of  them. 

24.  As  to  the  various  defects  in  the  present  administration  of  particular  services 
which  the  Corporation  have  alleged  and  which  they  consider  to  justify  the  creation  of 
the  County  Borough  they  propose,  the  Council  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  traverse 
these  allegations  in  detail.  The  Council  consider  that  in  some  respects  these  defects 
are  exaggerated  and  otherwise,  in  so  far  as  the  defects  alleged  have  any  real  existence, 
they  are  capable  of  being  dealt  with  satisfactorily  within  the  present  system  of  local 
government  in  Hertfordshire  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  These  defects 
are  quite  insufficient  to  justify  the  destruction  of  the  present  organisation. 

25.  The  Council  have  also  considered  the  possible  effect  of  the  Corporation’s 
proposals  upon  the  County  of  Hertfordshire  and  the  observations  made  by  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council  on  pages  4-6  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  them  in  July, 
1958.  They  agree  with  and  support  the  observations  of  the  County  Council  and  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

26.  The  Corporation  allege  that  the  constitution  of  the  County  Borough  will  result 
in  economies.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  will  be  so.  Rather  is  it  probable  that 
the  cost  of  local  government  in  general  would  be  increased  by  the  proposal,  seeing 
that  the  County  Borough  Council  would  have  to  duplicate  for  thier  own  purposes 
the  organisation  already  established  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 

27.  If  a County  Borough  such  as  the  Watford  Corporation  propose  were  to  be 
created  in  South-West  Hertfordshire,  it  seems  to  the  Council  that  it  would  then  become 
impossible  to  deny  County  Borough  status  to  most  of  the  urban  authorities — either 
singly  or  grouped  for  the  purpose— in  Middlesex,  South-West  Essex,  North-West 
Kent  and  North  Surrey  and  extend  up  to,  and  even  into,  the  County  of  London.  In 
this  connection  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  aware  of  paragraph  46  of  the  White 
Paper  “Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities”  (Cmd.  9831,  July,  1956)  where  the 
Government  state  that  they  consider  the  two-tier  structure  should  be  retained 
throughout  Middlesex  and  no  promotions  to  County  Borough  status  should  be  made 
in  that  County. 
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IV.  URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  CHORLEYWOOD 


28.  The  Council  think  it  necessary  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  problem 
presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  existence  of  the  Urban  District  of 
Chorleywood.  They  wish  in  the  first  place  to  make  clear  how  they  themselves  have 
approached  this  problem.  They  trust  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  Urban  District  of  Rickmansworth  (with  certain  minor  boundary  adjustments 
which  may  have  to  be  considered  in  another  context)  should  continue  in  existence 
and  should  continue  to  be  governed  by  an  Urban  District  Council  and  to  form  part 
of  the  County  of  Hertfordshire.  If  the  Royal  Commission  should  be  satisfied  on  these 
propositions,  perhaps  the  Commission  may  consider  that  their  terms  of  reference 
do  not  require  them  to  make  any  further  or  other  recommendations  and  that  any 
alterations  of  boundary  in  this  part  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  area  fall  to  be  dealt 
with  by  some  other  process.  But  if  the  Royal  Commission  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  make  further  recommendations  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  proposals  for  the  future 
of  Chorleywood  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Chorleywood  Council  itself  as  well  as 
by  the  Watford  Corporation,  the  Council  think  that  they  must  not  omit  to  put  before 
the  Royal  Commission  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Chorleywood. 

29.  Of  the  111  local  authorities  within  the  Commission’s  area,  Chorleywood  is  the 
only  one  with  a population  of  less  than  10,000.  The  Council  think  that  an  Urban  District 
of  this  size  cannot  survive  as  an  effective  unit  of  local  government  at  the  level  of  a 
District  Council:  and  they  think  that  inevitably  some  other  form  of  administration 
for  Chorleywood  will  have  to  be  worked  out  either  now  or  in  the  near  future.  They 
suggest  that,  in  approaching  the  problem  thus  set,  the  object  should  be  to  secure  to 
the  people  of  Chorleywood  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  local  self-government 
that  is  consistent  with  efficient  and  economical  administration.  The  Council  are  of 
opinion  that  this  object  would  be  best  obtained  by  the  amalgamation  of  Rickmans- 
worth and  Chorleywood  into  one  Urban  District. 

30.  The  Council  hope  that  the  observations  submitted  earlier  in  this  document  will 
have  shown  that  the  Council  consider  their  Urban  District  as  it  stands  to  constitute 
a viable,  efficient  and  satisfactory  unit  of  local  government.  In  putting  forward  the 
amalgamation  of  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth,  they  are  not  suggesting  an 
extension  of  territory  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  a viable  local  authority. 
They  put  it  forward  because  they  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  concerned. 

31.  Apart  from  these  general  considerations  the  Council  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
the  special  situation  which  exists  on  the  boundary  of  Rickmansworth  and  at  the 
south  eastern  extremity  of  Chorleywood  in  the  neighbourhoods  known  locally  as  the 
Cedars  Estate  and  as  Loudwater.  All  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  of 
Chorleywood  lie  in  Rickmansworth  and  these  neighbourhoods  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  an  outgrowth  of  or  overspiU  from  Rickmansworth.  There  is  a clear  case 
for  giving  effect  in  the  sphere  of  local  government  to  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  of 
incorporating  these  areas  in  Rickmansworth  as  being  the  local  government  unit  to 
which  they  naturally  belong.  The  population  resident  in  the  Cedars  Estate  (on  both 
sides  of  the  railway  line)  and  in  Loudwater  is  estimated  at  some  2,200  persons  so  that 
the  population  left  to  Chorleywood  would  be  as  follows: 


Present  Chorleywood  U.D.  (Registrar 


General’s  estimate,  June  1958) 
Cedars  Estate  and  Loudwater  .. 


6,320 

2,200 


Remainder  of  Chorleywood  U.D. 


4,120 
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32  The  Council  are  aware  that  the  Chorleywood  Council  are  opposed  to  the 
oroposal  that  the  two  Urban  Districts  should  be  amalgamated.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chorleywood  in  general,  there  is  pod  reason  to  think 
that  those  who  live  in  the  Cedars  Estate  neighbourhood,  an  estimated  poplation  of 
some  1 650  would  recognise  the  force  of  the  proposition  that  these  neighbourhoods 
are  in  fact’  a part  of  Rickmansworth.  For  centuries  Chorleywood  formed  part  of 
the’ township  of  Rickmansworth.  When  the  Urban  District  of  Rickmansworth  was 
carved  out  of  the  township  in  1898  the  remainder,  including  Chorleywo^,  was  con- 
stituted the  civil  parish  of  Rickmansworth  Rural  and  so  remained  until  Oiorleywood 
was  constituted  an  Urban  District  in  1913.  The  Council  believe  that  there  is  still  a 
fundamental  community  between  all  parts  of  the  old  toiTOship,  in  matters  such  as 
the  conservation  of  the  special  character  of  the  township,  the  prevention  of  unlimited 
expansion  of  building,  the  strict  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt  and  of  the  physical 
features  that  make  the  whole  area  so  attractive  and  the  provision  and  enhancement 
of  ampl’e  areas  of  pubUc  open  space.  The  Council  believe  that  the  amalgamahon  of 
the  two  Urban  Districts  would  give  a vent  for  this  community  of  interest,which  the 
present  division  of  the  township  between  the  two  urban  authorities  obscures  and  that 
a feeling  of  belonging  to  the  same  community  would  rise  to  the  surface  and  become 
intensified  through  the  whole  area.  Certainly  there  is  no  commumty  other  than 
Rickmansworth  with  which  Chorleywood  has  any  association  of  interest  such  as  is 
requisite  to  form  the  basis  of  an  effective  and  convenient  unit  of  local  government. 


33  The  Council  have  examined  the  views  set  forth  by  the  Chorleywood  Urban 
District  Council  in  the  evidence  they  have  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission:  and 
some  comment  is  necessary  on  the  proposals  made  therein  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Urban  District  of  Chorleywood. 


34.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chorleywood  Council  make  no  reference  to  the  situation 
at  the  south  eastern  extremity  of  their  District  on  the  Cedars  Estate  and  at  Loudwater, 
to  which  the  Rickmansworth  Council  have  drawn  attention  in  paragraph  31  above. 


35.  The  proposal  for  a small  extension  of  the  boundary  at  Loudwater — marked  lA 
on  the  Chorleywood  Council’s  map — does  not,  of  itself,  appear  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  and  the  Rickmansworth  Council  doubt  if  the  Royal  Commission  wUl 
wish  to  go  into  the  details  of  boundary  adjustments  of  this  character.  If  Chorleywood 
and  Rickmansworth  are  to  retain  their  separate  identities  as  Urban  Districts,  then  no 
doubt  there  will  have  to  be  some  machinery  for  dealing  with  proposals  for  minor 
boundary  adjustments  of  this  kind.  If  however,  Chorleywood  is  to  combine  with 
Rickmansworth  or  with  some  other  local  government  unit,  then  this  particular 
proposal  may  not  arise. 

36.  The  proposal  of  the  Chorleywood  Council  to  extend  their  southern  boundary 
so  as  to  incorporate  the  Heronsgate  area  is  a different  matter.  Heronsgate  has  an  un- 
usual history.  It  originated  in  the  Chartist  Movement  of  the  eighteen-forties.  The 
Chartist  Co-operative  Land  Company  was  formed  and  bought  Heronsgate  Farm  in 
1846  and  laid  it  out  in  small-holdings  of  2,  3,  or  4 acres,  on  each  of  which  a cottage 
was  bunt  with  a school  at  the  north  end  of  the  estate.  A rectangular  grid  of  lanes 
only  10'  in  width  was  laid  out  to  serve  the  estate.  These  lanes  and  the  layout  of  the 
plots  remain  to  this  day  and  portions  of  the  original  buildings  are  incorporated  in 
the  present  houses:  but  the  experiment  failed  and  the  plots  were  gradually  acquired 
by  private  persons  who  buUt  large  residences.  Heronsgate  is  in  no  sense  an  outgrowth 
from  Chorleywood.  Chorleywood  cannot  provide  the  neighbourhood  with  any 
better  service  than  Rickmansworth,  neither  have  the  inhabitants  any  desire  to  be 
administered  by  Chorleywood  rather  than  Rickmansworth. 
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37.  Finally,  the  Chorleywood  Council  propose  that  there  should  be  added  to  their 
District  what  they  describe  as  “the  Buckinghamshire  area”.  The  Rickmansworth 
Council  agree  with  the  Chorleywood  Council  that  this  area  is  an  integral  part  of 
Chorleywood  and  that  both  Chorleywood  and  the  Buckinghamshire  area  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  same  unit  of  local  government.  It  is  considered  that  this  ought  to  be 
the  case,  whether  Chorleywood  remains  a separate  Urban  District  or  whether  it  is 
amalgamated  with  Rickmansworth  or  whether  it  becomes  part  of  some  other  local 
government  unit.  With  further  reference  to  this  particular  proposal,  the  Rickmans- 
worth Council  must  observe  that  almost  all  the  reasons  advanced  for  it  by  the 
Chorleywood  Council  can  mutatis  mutandis,  be  advanced  with  equal  force  in  support 
of  the  transfer  to  Rickmansworth  of  the  Cedars  Estate  and  Loudwater  neighbourhoods 
of  Chorleywood,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  31  above. 


38.  The  Rickmansworth  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that,  even  if  each  distinct 
boundary  adjustment  advocated  by  the  Chorleywood  Council  were  desirable  in  itself, 
the  result  would  stiU  be  to  produce  an  area  too  small  in  population  to  constitute  a 
satisfactory  Urban  District. 


V.  QUESTIONS  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE 


39.  The  Council  feel  that  they  ought  to  submit  some  final  observations  upon 
certain  questions  of  general  principle  which,  in  their  view,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  various 
proposals  canvassed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  them,  are 
too  frequently  overlooked  in  public  discussion  about  the  future  of  local  government. 


40.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  the  Council  that  local  government  is  not  merely— 
or  primarily — an  administrative  organisation  maintained  for  the  smooth  application 
of  national,  or  even  local,  polici^  to  the  individual.  It  is  not  just  an  administrative  mach- 
ine or  tool  to  be  designed  and  produced  on  purely  functional  and  a priori  lines.  For  if 
that  were  all,  the  elected  element  of  local  government  would  have  little  or  no  purpose. 
The  history  and  development  of  local  government  in  England  show  that  the  system 
is  based  upon  a natural  phenomenon  and  local  authorities  are  really  the  concrete  form 
which  one  kind  of  human  association  takes  mid  the  means  by  which  that  kind  of 
association  can  express  itself,  meaning  by  that  such  natural  social  groupings  as  the 
town,  the  village  or  the  county,  which  lie  between  the  nation  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
family  on  the  other. 


41.  Kot  only  does  it  seem  to  the  Council  that  this  has  always  been  the  basis  upon 
which  local  self-government  has  been  founded  and  has  flourished.  It  seems  to  them 
that,  unless  the  local  authority  is  based  upon  a feeling  among  those  it  represents  of 
oelonging  to  the  same  community,  it  cannot  function  successfully  no  matter  how 
efficiently  one  tries  to  organise  its  working  structure.  The  inspiration  to  devise  right 
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policies  and  the  impulse  to  carry  them  out  effectively  will  be  absent  unless  there  is  a 
recognisable  body  of  people  to  provide  it,  bound  together  by  a sense  of  responsibility 
to  and  interest  in,  one  another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a legal  and 
administrative  organisation  that  of  itself  creates  a genuine  local  authority.  The 
social  unit  that  arises  naturally  out  of  actual  human  association  needs  first  to  be  sought, 
and  then  the  legal  and  administrative  organisation  for  giving  expression  to  its  common 
needs  desires  and  interests  requires  to  be  based  upon  the  social  umt  found  to  exist. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Council  have  themselves  approached  the  problems  of  local 
government  in  their  neighbourhood. 


42  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  desire  for  local  self  government  within  the  natural 
loral  communities  of  this  country  has  been  weakened  of  recent  years.  The 
apathy  of  the  electorate  is  a famihar  subject  of  complaint  especially  in  large 
conurbations  such  as  Central  London.  Most  of  the  remedies  that  are  usually  suggested 
come  down  to  a greater  activity  in  public  relations,  but  in  the  Council’s  view  this  does 
not  really  touch  the  root  of  the  question.  The  Council  think  that,  unless  the  powers 
of  self  government  vested  in  the  natural  community  and  exercised  on  behalf  of  that 
community  by  its  own  organ  of  local  self  government  are  in  themselves  such  as  to 
be  worthy  of  interest  and  be  effective  to  promote  the  common  cause,  mere  publicity 
and  propaganda  will  do  no  good.  Thus  the  Council  feel  convinced  that  the  most 
important  way,  and  perhaps  the  only  real  way,  of  promoting  really  effective  and 
convenient  local  government,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  words,  is  to  make  sure  not 
only  that  local  authorities  are  based  upon  natural  social  units  but  that  local 
authorities  so  based  have  adequate  duties  to  perform  and  adequate  powers  with  which 
to  discharge  them. 


43.  Of  course  the  Council  recognise  that  there  is  a limit  to  what  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  are  capable  of  doing  for  themselves — a limit  set  to  some  extent  by  the 
extent  of  their  financial  resources  and  the  size  of  their  population.  But  this  limit  is 
an  empirical  one  varying  remarkably  from  place  to  place  and  there  is  a broad  area 
within  which  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  it  is  necessarily  better  for  a 
particular  function  to  be  discharged  at  one  level  of  local  government  rather  than 
another.  Within  this  field  of  debate  the  Council  suggest  that  the  principles  to  which 
they  are  drawing  attention  require  a presumption  in  favour  of  that  form  of  local 
government  which  is  based  on  the  town  and  which  is  in  the  closest  contact  with  and 
the  most  responsive  to  that  community. 


June,  1959. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 


1 .  Finance. 

In  the  course  of  their  oral  evidence  the  Council’s  witnesses  were  asked  about 
the  financial  statistics  which  were  put  in  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Watford  Corporation 
and  which  were  said  to  have  been  agreed  between  the  Borough  Treasurer  and  the 
County  Treasurer:  and  the  Royal  Commission  were  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  these  statistics  if  they  felt  it 
worthwhile  to  do  that.  This  will  be  found  at  Questions  5,165  and  5,166  on  pages  891 
and  892  of  the  published  Minutes  of  Evidence  for  Day  23.  The  Council  have  since 
obtained  and  examined  these  statistics  and  have  considered  whether  there  are  any 
observations  upon  them  that  they  could  usefully  make. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  Council  think  the  Royal  Commission  already  ap- 
preciate the  assumptions  upon  which  these  figures  have  been  prepared  and  the 
imponderable  factors  which  make  them  an  uncertain  guide  to  the  future  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  repeating  these  points.  The  Council  feel  that  the  real 
criticism  of  the  value  of  figures  of  this  kind  is  one  already  taken  in  the  Council’s  oral 
evidence,  i.e.,  that  in  considering  from  the  financial  aspect  any  proposals  for 
reorganising  local  government,  what  needs  to  be  looked  for  is  a real  saving  over  the 
whole  field  and  not  a gain  by  one  local  authority  at  the  expense  of  another. 


3.  Croxley  Green. 

When  giving  their  oral  evidence,  the  Council’s  witnesses  were  also  asked  by  the 
Royal  Commission  to  comment  on  the  proposition  that  the  Croxley  Green  area  of 
Rickmansworth  might  conceivably  be  cut  off  (and  presumably  added  to  the  Borough 
of  Watford)  leaving  the  rest  of  Rickmansworth  as  it  is.  The  Council  have  considered 
whether,  in  addition  to  their  witnesses’  answers  relating  to  this  hypothesis,  there  might 
be  any  further  observations  about  it  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  Royal  Commission 
and  which  the  Council  ought  to  make.  The  Council  desire  to  draw  attention  to 
paragraphs  13-27  of  the  written  evidence  they  submitted  in  June,  1959.  Without 
repeating  or  labouring  the  arguments  there  advanced  against  incorporation  with 
Watford,  the  Council  wish  to  say  that  the  case  so  put  applies  with  as  much  force  to 
parts  of  their  Urban  District  as  it  does  to  the  whole  and  with  as  much  force  to  Croxley 
Green  as  to  any  other  part  of  it. 


4.  Oral  Evidence  of  Other  Authorities. 

From  the  published  transcripts  of  the  oral  evidence  given  by  other  local  authorities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rickmansworth,  the  Council  have  observed  a number  of 
statements  which  do  not  seem  to  them  to  be  correct.  If,  before  the  Council  came  to 
give  their  own  orai  evidence,  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  be  aware  of  the  state- 
ments of  this  kind  made  by  other  witnesses,  the  Council’s  witnesses  would  have 
wished  to  comment  upon  and  correct  them  when  appearing  before  the  Royal 
Commission : but  in  the  nature  of  things  this  was  not  possible.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Council  have  considered  whether  they  should  attempt  at  the  present  juncture  to 
put  forward  the  requisite  corrections  in  a written  statement.  If  every  local  authority 
within  the  metropolitan  area  were  to  take  such  a course,  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Commission  would  become  protracted  beyond  reason  and  the  Council  do  not  therefore 
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propose  to  submit  corrections  of  particular  points  of  detail  from  the  evidence  of 
other  witnesses  at  this  stage,  unless  the  Royal  Commission  should  see  fit  specifically 
to  ask  them  to  do  so.  There  are,  however,  three  matters  which  do  require  mention 
for  special  reasons,  as  follows: 


(1)  Swimming  Bath — ^because,  since  the  Council’s  witnesses  gave  evidence,  there 
has  been  a development  in  the  Council’s  policy  in  this  respect  of  which  the 
Royal  Commission  should  be  informed. 

(2)  Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  CounciV— because  the  Council  have  been 
asked  if  they  wish  to  comment  upon  the  proposals  put  forward  by  this 
authority  as  to  the  Boundary  between  Rickmansworth  and  Northwood. 

(3)  Town  and  Country  Planning  Delegation — because  of  the  importance  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  statement  put  in  for  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  in  the  course  of  their  oral  evidence. 


5.  Swimming  Bath. 


In  the  course  of  the  oral  evidence  of  the  Watford  Corporation  one  of  their 
witnesses  observed  that  a further  indoor  swimming  bath  is  needed  in  South-West 
Hertfordshire  but  he  questioned  whether  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  any  one  of  the 
existing  authorities  to  go  to  the  very  heavy  expense  of  providing  such  facilities.  This 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  column  on  page  798  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
for  Day  21. 


6.  In  the  written  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Council 
in  August,  1958,  the  Council  observed,  at  page  4,  that  undoubtedly  Rickmansworth 
needs  a modem  indoor  swimming  bath — that  discussions  had  taken  place  with  the 
local  education  authority  about  it — but  Government  restrictions  upon  expenditure 
prevented  further  progress.  Since  August,  1958  such  restrictions  upon  expenditure 
have  been  largely  removed.  As  a result  of  this  easement  of  restrictions,  the  Council 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  provision  of  a modern  indoor  swimming  bath  for 
Rickmansworth  and  have  retained  consulting  engineers  to  advise  upon  the  project. 
The  Council  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  expenditure  involved.  Moreover, 
they  consider  that  a County  Borough  Council  for  South-West  Hertfordshire  would 
be  more  likely  to  concentrate  upon  enlarging  or  adding  to  the  present  swimming 
bath  in  Watford  rather  than  providing  a bath  where  it  can  be  conveniently  used  by 
Rickmansworth  people. 


7.  Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council. 


The  Council  have  been  informed  by  the  Ruishp-Northwood  Urban  District 
Council  of  their  intention  to  represent  to  the  Royal  Commission  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Watford  Corporation  for  a constitution  of  a County  Borough 
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being  accepted,  a part  of  Rickmansworth  lying  to  the  south  of  Moor  Park  Golf 
Courses  and  also  an  adjoining  part  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  ought  not  to  form 
part  of  the  County  Borough  but  ought  to  be  added  to  Ruislip-Northwood:  and  the 
Council  have  also  noted  the  oral  evidence  to  the  same  effect  given  by  the  witnesses 
for  Ruislip-Northwood,  which  appears  at  Questions  7,829  to  7,832  on  pages  1,331/2 
of  the  published  Minutes  of  Evidence  for  Day  33.  The  Council  also  understand  that 
Ruislip-Northwood  do  not  feel  in  a position  to  submit  more  specific  proposals  at  the 
present  time.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Council  only  wish  to  observe  that  strong 
arguments  can  be  advanced  against  any  alteration  of  the  boundary  between  Hertford- 
shire and  Middlesex  in  the  manner  envisaged  by  Ruislip-Northwood  and  that  the 
Council  will  be  prepared  to  advance  and  develop  these  arguments  at  the  proper  time. 


8.  Town  and  Country  Planning — Delegation. 


The  Council  have  seen  the  “statement  by  Hertfordshire  County  Council  on 
District  Council  submission  with  regard  to  Town  and  Country  Planning”  which  they 
understand  the  County  Council  to  have  put  in  to  the  Royal  Commission  when  giving, 
or  just  before  giving,  oral  evidence.  This  document  is  inaccurate  in  some  respects; 
in  others  it  is  misleading  and  presents  a picture  of  the  working  of  planning  delegation 
in  Hertfordshire  that  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts. 


9.  The  question  whether,  in  these  circumstances  and  at  this  juncture,  the  Council 
ought  to  expose  each  and  every  one  of  the  errors  in  the  County  Council’s  document 
has  occasioned  them  much  thought.  To  traverse  the  County  Council’s  assertions  in 
detail  would  occupy  from  eight  to  a dozen  foolscap  pages  of  type:  and  the  Council 
feel  that  the  Royal  Commission  are  by  now  sufficiently  well  seized  of  the  main 
differences  between  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  and  will  not  wish, 
at  this  stage  of  their  proceedings,  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  either  the  District  Council’s 
views  or  those  of  the  County  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  would  be  very 
sorry  if  the  Royal  Commission  were  disposed  to  allow  more  wei^t  than  it  deserves 
to  the  County  Council’s  document,  merely  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a complete, 
point-by-point  reply.  Certain  general  statements  can  however  be  made. 


10.  In  the  first  place,  the  County  Council  argue  against  the  propositions  that 
District  Councils  (a)  should  have  Part  III  powers  by  direct  conferment  and  (b)  should 
prepare  their  own  Town  Maps.  Rickmansworth  has  not  advanced  either  of  these 
propositions.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  document,  the  Council  have  now  seen  the  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  23rd  November  by  the  Hertford- 
shire Borough  and  District  Councils  Association.  The  Council  agree  with  the 
memorandum,  which  is  generally  representative  of  their  views. 


11.  If,  in  view  of  the  severe  criticism  which  the  Council  have  felt  obliged  to  direct 
upon  the  County  Council’s  document,  the  Royal  Commission  should  think  it  desirable 
for  the  Council  to  particularise  upon  any  aspect  of  the  County  Council’s  statement, 
the  Council  are  ready  to  do  so. 


lanuary,  1960. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Elstree  Rural  District  Council 


DETAILS  OF  DISTRICT 


Population— Registrar  General’s  Estimate— June,  1957 

Area  ■ ■ 

No.  of  Parishes— 3 (Elstree,  Ridge  and  Shenley) 

Rateable  Value  at  1st  April,  1958  

Estimated  Product  of  Id.  Rate  1958/59 

The  following  Census  figures  indicate  the  growth  in  the  population  of  theDistrict ; 

1940  — 10,800 

1950  — 14,000 

June,  1957  — 26,640 

Although  the  District  is  Rural  in  name,  it  has  a concentrated  Urban  area  in 
Boreham  Wood.  The  District  as  a whole  is  self-contained  with  sufficient  industry 
to  offer  employment  opportunities  for  the  residential  population.  The  employment 
figure  is  of  the  order  of  14,000  persons. 

Part  of  the  Urban  area  of  Boreham  Wood,  with  a population  of  approximately 
5,000  is  within  the  Watford  Rural  District  and  is  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  figure 
of  26,640  above. 

The  following  observations  are  submitted  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4 of  the 
letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission: 


26,640 
8,339  acres 

£374,267 

£1,522 


1.  EDUCATION 
(a)  Education 

The  District  is  included  in  the  South  Herts.  Divisional  Executive  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  together  with  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barnet  and  East  Barnet.  The 
Divisional  Executive  also  include  for  ease  of  administration  the  area  developed  by 
the  London  County  Council  adjacent  to  this  District  but  within  the  Watford  Rural 
District. 

There  are  the  following  schools  in  the  District: 

10  Primary  Schools 
3 Secondary  Schools 
1 Grammar  School 

There  are  also  foiu  Primary  Schools  and  one  Secondary  School  in  that  part  of 
Boreham  Wood  which  is  within  the  Watford  Rural  area. 

(b)  Agricultural  Education 


No  comments. 
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(c)  Youth  Employment  Service 


No  comments. 

2.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

At  present  there  are  no  public  bathing  places  in  the  District  but  the  Council  have 
under  consideration,  through  the  medium  of  a Sub-Committee,  the  provision  of  a 
swimming  pool.  The  Council  will  exercise  their  powers  when  it  is  deemed  expedient 
and  practicable. 


(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

In  the  Urban  areas,  these  are  dealt  with  during  the  course  of  development  and,  in 
other  cases  by  the  Public  Health  Department,  as  may  be  found  necessary  under  Sec- 
tions 259  and  261-266  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

This  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Public  Health  Department  as  required. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  Council  is  a Constituent  Member  of  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  who, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Rural  Council,  enter  into  agreements  in  respect  of  trade 
effluent. 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  have  no  buildings  of  this  nature  but  satisfactory  arrangements  exist 
with  the  Hospital  Management  Committees  in  respect  of  buildings  under  their  control. 


(f)  Public  Conveniences 

The  Council  have  provided  four  public  conveniences. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  whole  of  the  District  is  covered  by  the  Council’s  direct  labour  semce  and  the 
service  includes  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  from  retail  premises  and  the 
salvage  of  waste  paper. 

The  major  part  of  the  refuse  is  taken  to  a controlled  tip  within  the  District  bound- 
ary but  when  this  tjp  is  exhausted,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  refuse  to  be 
taken  to  gravel  pits  at  Moor  Mills,  Radlett. 
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(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

This  service  is  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  Council,  through  the  medium  of  the 
appropriate  Technical  Officers. 


(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  District  is  mainly  sewered  on  the  separate  system  but  there  are  areas  of  the  older 
development  where  the  foul  and  surface  water  sewerage  is  combined. 

The  responsibility  for  the  trunk  sewers  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  that  of  the 
Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  as  mentioned  in  (d)  above.  The  maintenance  of  all 
other  sewers  and  the  provision  of  new  sewers  is  carried  out  by  the  Council  on  the 
advice  and  under  the  supervision  of  their  Technical  Officers. 

There  are  only  a few  cesspools  in  the  District  and  these  are  emptied  by  a Con- 
tractor at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 

The  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  undertake  to  receive  only  six  times  the  dry 
weather  flow  and  this  rate  of  flow  is  exceeded  in  the  sewers  serving  the  older  parts  of 
the  District. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing 

The  Rural  Council  are  not  the  Highway  Authority  and  these  duties  are,  therefore, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 


Defects 

In  an  area  such  as  this,  particularly  in  Boreham  Wood,  which  comprises  some  20,000 
people,  it  is  felt  that  control  of  the  service,  through  the  medium  of  the  Divisional 
Surveyor  of  the  County  Council  is  too  remote. 


How  Defects  may  be  Remedied 
The  Rural  Council  should  be  given  highway  powers. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

Until  the  recent  increase  in  population,  all  burials  within  the  District  were  in  church- 
yards.  The  Council  have  now  negotiated  a purchase  price  for  land  for  cemetery 
purposes  which,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government,  will  be  developed  for  that  purpose  in  the  very  near  future. 

So  far  as  Crematoria  are  concerned,  the  Council  is  a Constituent  Member  of  the 
West  Herts.  Crematorium  Joint  Committee.  A crematorium  is  due  to  commence 
functioning  in  September,  1958. 
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(1)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  Greater  London  Plan  have  been 
included  in  the  Boreham  Wood  Town  Map  which  covers  the  Urban  part  of  the  District. 

There  are  only  two  sites  of  this  nature  within  the  Boreham  Wood  Town  Map 
area  for  which  purchase  negotiations  have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937 

The  Council  exercise  their  powers  and  carry  out  duties  under  the  Act,  including  the 
power  to  make  grants  to  voluntary  organisations. 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  Council  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Tham^  Conservancy  and  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Catchment  Board  to  prevent  river  pollution. 

3.  HOUSING 
(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  have  adopted  a very  progressive  policy  and  have  actually  completed, 
since  the  war,  more  than  1,500  dwellings.  Further  housing  is  plaimed  but  the  future 
programme  is  limited  by  the  restriction  on  the  development  of  the  District  under  the 
County  Development  Plan. 

AH  Administrative  and  Technical  work  in  connection  with  this  housing  programme 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Council’s  staff. 

The  housing  management  and  maintenance  are  under  the  control  of  the  ap- 
propriate ofBcers  and  maintenance  work  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  District  at  31st  March,  1945  was  2,559  made  up 
as  follows: 


Privately  owned  . . . . 2,21 1 

Owned  by  Elstree  Rural  District 
Council  348 


2,559 


The  number  of  houses  in  the  District  at  the  31st  March,  1958  was  6,904  made  up 
as  follows : 


Privately  owned 

2,323 

Owned  by  London  County 

Council  

2,747 

Owned  by  Elstree  Rural  District 

Council  

1,834 

6,904 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  London  County  Council  own  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  within  the  District;  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
the  largest  owners  of  property. 

The  Elstree  Council,  as  the  local  housing  authority,  have  the  responsibility  of 
housing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  London  County  Council  tenants  within  the 
District,  without  having  any  opportunity  of  selecting  the  tenants  for  houses  of  that 
Council  when  they  become  vacant. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  a continual  flow  of  families  from  London,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  potential  housing  applications  to  the  Elstree  Rural  District 
Council. 

It  is  felt,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  London  County  Council 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  allocate  a percentage  of  their  casual  vacancies  to 
applicants  on  the  Elstree  Council’s  housing  list. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance 

This  is  not  a serious  problem,  only  about  50  houses  being  concerned.  The  programme 
is  well  forward. 


(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the 
Acquisition,  Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Council  operate  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts 
for  advancing  money  on  mortgage  to  owner-occupiers  of  houses  and  make  grants 
in  respect  of  the  improvement  of  houses. 

Since  1945  the  Council  have  advanced  150  loans  for  house  purchase  and  have 
made  20  improvement  grants.  The  poliey  of  the  Council  since  1956  is  to  make  im- 
provement grants  only  in  the  most  exceptional  circumstances. 


(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws 

Tlie  supervision  of  building  operations  and  the  administration  of  Building  and  New 
Streets  Byelaws  are  carried  out  by  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Close  liaison  is  main- 
tained with  H.M.  Factory  Inspector  and  the  County  Fire  Precautions  Officer. 


4.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
No  comments. 


(b)  Mental  Health  Services 

No  comments. 
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(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and 
the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

No  comments. 


(d)  Care  of  Children 


No  comments. 


(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

No  comments. 


(f)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

No  comments. 


(g)  Health  Education 


No  comments. 


5.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Council  have  concurrent  powers  under  a delegation  agreement  with  the  County 
Council,  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority.  All  applications  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  County  Divisional  Planning  Officer. 

Where  the  Council  disagree  with  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  on  what  he 
specifies  as  a “fundamental”  recoinmendation,  the  matter  has  to  be  referred  to  a 
Planning  Consultative  Sub-Committee. 


Defects 

There  is  undue  delay  in  giving  planning  decisions,  since  aU  matters  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  of  the  County  Council. 


How  defects  may  be  remedied 

When  the  Town  Map  is  approved,  all  applications  which  conform  in  principle  to  the 
Boreham  Wood  Town  Map  should  be  left  with  the  Rural  Council  to  decide,  subject 
to  any  general  principles  in  connection  with  special  forms  of  development,  such  as 
industry,  which  may  be  agreed  with  the  County  Council. 
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(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to 
the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

Under  the  Act  the  maintenance  of  public  footpaths  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  as  the  Highway  Authority.  The  Rural  and  Parish 
Councils  have,  however,  agreed  to  continue  to  accept  certain  responsibilities  which 
were  laid  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 


6.  TRAFFIC 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 

Bridges 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Highway  Authority. 


Defects 

In  an  area  such  as  this,  particularly  in  Boreham  Wood,  which  comprises  some  20,000 
people,  it  is  felt  that  control  of  the  service,  through  the  medium  of  the  Divisional 
Surveyor  of  the  County  Council,  is  too  remote. 


How  Defects  may  be  Remedied 
The  Rural  Council  should  be  given  highway  powers. 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

The  Council  are  the  Lighting  Authority  but  permit  the  Parish  Councils  to  carry  out 
these  duties. 


(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  Council  exercise  these  powers. 


(d)  Parking  Places 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Boreham  Wood  Town  Map  for  a central  car  park  in 
Boreham  Wood  but  this  area,  at  the  moment,  is  occupied  by  the  Council  Offices,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  of  a temporary  nature.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  new  Municipal 
Offices  will  be  erected  eventually  on  a site  in  Boreham  Wood  which  is  now  being 
developed  as  a Civic  Centre. 


(e)  Road  Safety 

The  Council  have  appointed  a Sub-Committee,  with  co-opted  members  from  various 
organisations,  who  meet  regularly  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
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(f)  Bus  Shelters 

The  Council  propose  to  exercise  their  powers  so  far  as  funds  permit. 


(g)  Private  Street  Worts 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Highway  Authority  but  the  Rural  Council  have  re- 
presented to  the  Rural  District  Councils  Association  that  Rural  Councils  should  be 
vested  with  these  powers. 


NUMBER  OF  STAFF  EMPLOYED— 1st  APRIL,  1958 


Department 
Clerk  & Chief 
Financial  OflScer’s 

Engineer  & Surveyor’s . . 

Public  Health  . . 


Non-Manual 

Manual 

Total 

22 

— 

12 

15 

77 

92 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

43 

77 

120 

A.  LANCASHIRE, 

Clerk  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council. 


15th  May,  1958. 
MM 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Elstree  Rural  District  Council 

The  foUowing  statistics  are  given  supplementing  and.  bringing  up  to  date,  certain 
statistical  and  other  information: 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 


Acreage;  Parish  of  Elstree 

Ridge 

2,434 

3,384 

Shenley 

2,521 

Total 

8,339  acres 

Population;  Census  1921  . . 

,.  1931  .. 

4,513 

5,946 

.,  1951  . . 

. . 14.757 

(Mid  - 1958) . . 

. . 27,470 

Electorate:  (1959  Register) 

No.  of  Members 
on  Council 

Elstree  Ward 

1,236 

1 

Furzehill  Ward 

4,324 

3 

Manor  Ward 

4,767 

4 

Cowley  Ward 

3,977 

3 

Total  Parish  of  Elstree 

14,304 

11 

Parish  of  Ridge 

177 

1 

Parish  of  Shenley 

1,519 

3 

Total 

16,000 

15 

Hertfordshire  County  Electoral  Divisions:  (1959  Register) 

Elstree  East 8,708 

Elstree  West 7,295 

16.003 


Barnet  Parliamentary  Division;  (1959  Register) 


Elstree 

. . 15,968 

Barnet 

..  19,222 

East  Bamet  . . 

. . 29,549 

64,739 
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Penny  Rate  Product  (revised  estimate  1958/59) . . 
„ „ (estimate  for  1959/60) 


Parish  of  Elstree  

Parish  of  Ridge  

Parish  of  Shenley  

Gas  & Electricity  Undertaking 
Payment  in  hen  of  Rates — 

British  Transport  Commission  . . 


£ 

1,642 

2,005 

(for  details  see  below) 
£ 

1,741 

13 

196 

48 

7 

£2,005 


Loan  Debt  1st  April,  1959 

Rateable  Value  1st  April,  1959 

Rate  poundage; 

Parish 

Elstree 

Ridge 

Shenley 

No.  of  dwelhng  houses: 

Owner 

London  County  Council 
Elstree  Rural 
District  Council 
Private 


Staff:  Total 

123 


£2,758,272 

£475,035 

1958-59 

1959-60 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

20  - 

18  10 

19  4 

18  4 

19  8 

18  8 

at 

at 

: April,  1945 

1st  April,  1959 

— 

2,755 

348 

1,868 

2,211 

2,542 

2,559 

7,165 

Non-Manual  Manual 

41 

82 

SUGGESTED  BOUNDARY  ALTERATIONS 
WITHIN  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY 
OF  HERTFORD 


The  Council  have  for  many  years  felt  that  fte 

extended  to  include  mainly  the  area  in  Aldenham  Parish  m the  Watford  Rural  Th^tic 
which  adjoins  this  District,  developed  by  the  London  Coun^  Council,  com^si  g 
about  404  acres,  some  1,300  houses  and  5,000  persons,  and 
the  Barnet  Urban  District,  comprising  about  139  acres,  again  adjoinmg  this  Di 
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and  again  developed  by  the  London  County  Councfl  comprismg  between  50  and  60 
houseTabout  seven  of  which  are  partly  in  both  the  Barnet  and  Elstee  Distncts  and 
the  factory  development  on  the  Barnet  By-pass,  some  of  which  is  also  in  both  Districts. 

These  areas  are  shown  coloured  yellow  and  brown  respectively  on  the  map*  now 
submitted. 

Representations  to  this  effect  were  made  to  both  Watford  and  Barnet  Councils 
some  y^s  ago  but  without  success,  and  in  1954  formal  apphcation  was  made  to 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  for  an 
adjustment  of  boundaries  on  these  lines  and/or  for  the  conversion  of  the  District 
into  an  Urban  District  but  without  success.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Mmistry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  against  the  decision  of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  but  also  without  success. 


It  was  understood  the  general  feehng  was  that  any  adjustment  of  boundaries 
should  await  the  County  review  or  other  steps  which  may  result  from  the  Local 
Government  legislation  contemplated  and  not  because  the  case  lacked  merit. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  County  Council  intimated  at  a later  stage  to  the  Aldenham 
Parish  Council  that  if  agreement  could  be  reached  between  all  interested  parties  about 
the  boundary  adjustment  between  the  two  Parishes  they  would  not  hold  themselves 
from  being  precluded  from  considering  such  proposals  if  they  were  such  as  could  be 
implemented  without  prejudice  to  the  consideratioii  and  decision  of  boundary 
problems  in  adjoining  areas  which  would  not  arise  until  the  general  review. 


The  Royal  Commission  will  no  doubt  have  observed  that  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Council  in  their  evidence  on  page  12  state  there  is  substance  in  “the  claim  of 
the  Elstree  Rural  District  CouncU  that  the  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Aldenham  adjoining 
the  area  of  the  London  County  Council’s  Boreham  Wood  Estate  be  transferred  to 
the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council”. 


Aldenham  Parish  Council  are  in  favour  of  the  transfer  to  Elstree. 

The  area  in  question  is  coloured  yellow  on  the  map. 

The  case  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council  for  the  inclusion  of  the  two  areas 
now  in  Watford  Rural  District  and  Barnet  Urban  District  was  based,  very  largely, 
on  the  following: — 

(a)  The  whole  of  the  development  area  of  Boreham  Wood  is,  or  will  be,  located 
around  the  existing  administrative  centre  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District 
Council.  The  administrative  centres  of  Watford  Rural  District  Council  and 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  are  centred  at  Watford 
and  Barnet  respectively. 

(b)  All  means  of  public  transport  serving  the  new  residential  areas  are  designed 
to  pass  through  the  main  shopping  centre  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District, 
i.e.  Shenley  Road,  Boreham  Wood. 

(c)  All  Postal  services  and  other  public  services  such  as  Ministry  of  Labour, 
Insurance,  Food,  Customs  and  Excise,  PoUce,  Fire  and  Ambulance,  serving 
the  development  area  are,  or  will  be,  centred  in  Boreham  Wood,  near  the 
Elstree  Rural  District  Council  Offices. 

* — Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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(d)  The  nearest  main  shopping  centre  is  that  provided  by  Shenley  Road. 

(e)  The  business,  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  development  area  must  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  centred  in  and  around  Shenley  Road,  e.g.  the  Development 
Plan  for  Boreham  Wood  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of 
the  Boreham  Wood  development  area  will  ultimately  find  its  employment  on 
the  industrial  estate  in  Elstree  Way.  Similar  means  of  Uvelihood  and  social 
life  could  only  be  offered  by  the  Watford  Rural  District,  in  a very  limited  way, 
in  Radlett,  and  by  the  Bamet  Urban  District,  in  Barnet. 

(f ) It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  most  economic  way  of  providing  local  authority 
services,  to  an  integrated  developed  area,  is  to  make  those  services  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  local  Authority  with  a local  administrative  centre.  As  an 
example  of  this,  it  must  be  more  economic  and  efficient  to  operate  such  a 
service  as  the  collection  of  household  refuse  from  one  centre  in  Boreham 
Wood  than  to  operate  the  same  service  from  three  centres  including  Watford 
and  Barnet. 

(g)  It  is  desirable  that  the  local  government  policy  in  one  developed  area  should 
be  uniform  over  that  area.  Where  such  an  area  is  controlled  by  more  than 
one  local  authority,  anomalies  occur  such  as  difference  in  rate  levies, 
standards  of  street  lighting  etc.  It  is  contended  that  the  local  government 
policy  of  the  area  should  be  that  of  the  authority  most  concerned,  always 
provided,  of  course,  that  that  authority  has  a good  local  government  record. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  advantages  enumerated  above,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  residents  in  these  areas  would  find  greater  convenience  in  the  suggested  unifying 
of  responsibilities. 

The  case  for  the  conversion  to  an  Urban  District  rested  largely  on  the  fact  that 
highway  matters  could  be  more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  rendered  by  the  Council 
than  by  the  County  Council,  as  administration  from  a local  centre  by  the  Council  in 
the  area  must,  of  necessity,  give  a better  and  speedier  service.  In  addition  to  this, 
greater  powers  would  be  obtained  automatically  in  those  cases  where  legislation  gives 
powers  to  Urban  Distriet  Councils  but  not  to  Rural  District  Councils,  except,  in  some 
cases,  by  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  upon  application 
to  him. 

The  percentage  of  industrial  rateable  value  to  the  whole  is  15  -66  wliich,  in  itself, 
indicates  how  far  the  district  is  really  Urbanised. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ELECTIONS 

The  Local  Government  Elections  Act,  1956  requires  that  all  Rural  District  Councillors 
in  a Parish  must  now  retire  together  and  elections  for  both  Rural  District  Councillors 
and  Parish  Councillors  must  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

Elstree  Parish  is  divided  into  four  Wards  and,  as  you  will  see  from  the  particulars 
on  page  566,  there  are  14,304  electors. 

At  the  elections  last  month  for  Elstree  Parish,  which  is  divided  into  Wards, 
there  were  26  candidates  for  11  seats  on  the  Rural  District  Council  and  24  candidates 
for  12  seats  on  the  Parish  Council,  made  up  as  follows: 
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Candidates 
Rural  Council 


Seats 

1 

3 

4 
3 


Candidates 
Parish  Council 


Seats 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Elstree  Ward  . . 
Fur2eliill  Ward 
Manor  Ward  . . 
Cowley  Ward . . 


2 

9 


7 


8 


6 

6 

6 

6 


26 


n 


24 


12 


The  electors,  many  of  whom  formerly  resided  in  London  and  were  not  used  to 
receiving  two  ballot  papers  at  once,  were  quite  confused.  It  is  felt  that  the  Act  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  an  electorate  of  this  size  in  one  Parish;  it  is  unfair  both 
to  the  candidates  and  the  electorate. 

If  the  District  had  been  an  Urban  District  the  Members  of  the  Council  would 
have  retired  in  thirds,  as  they  did  prior  to  the  Local  Government  Elections  Act,  1956. 


SUGGESTED  COUNTY  BOUNDARY  ALTERATIONS 
BETWEEN  MIDDLESEX  AND  HERTFORDSHIRE 


The  Elstree  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the 
County  Boundary  in  Elstree  to  include  within  Hertfordshire  about  346  acres  at  present 
in  Middlesex.  The  area  adjoins  Elstree  District  on  its  southern  boundary. 

The  areas  in  question  are; 


and  are  coloured  green  and  pink  respectively  on  the  map. 

The  object  of  the  Council  in  desiring  that  the  boundary  of  the  District  should 
be  moved  southward  is  to  include  within  the  District  the  whole  of  Elstree  Village  and 
the  development  adjacent  thereto,  the  residents  of  which  have  obviously  links  with  the 
village  in  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  Social  &c.  matters. 

No  communication  has  been  sent  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council  or  the  Harrow 
and  Hendon  Borough  Councils  on  this  matter  as  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
stated  they  felt  that  was  a matter  for  them  to  report  direct  to  Middlesex  County  Coun- 
cil, initially  at  any  rate. 

The  Council  do  not  desire  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  merely  for  the  sake 
thereof;  they  feel  there  is  a genuine  case  and  need  for  them  in  the  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents, which  it  is  felt  should  be  the  main  consideration. 

If  the  size  of  the  Elstree  District  is  increased  as  desired,  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
areas  from  Watford  and  Bamet,  both  in  Hertfordshire,  the  population  would  be  of 
about  36,000  (about  5,000  being  transferred  from  the  Watford  Rural  District  and  200 
from  Bamet  Urban  District),  with  a further  say  2,000  if  the  area  in  Middlesex  was 
included.  (Total  population  about  38,000). 


Harrow  Borough  Council 
Hendon  Borough  Council 


90  acres 
256 


346 
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The  areas  in  Middlesex  mentioned  are  isolated  from  other  development  within 
the  County  and  are  about  four  miles  from  the  Harrow  Council  Offices  and  6J:  miles 
from  Hendon  Town  Hall,  and  there  is  no  direct  bus  service  thereto. 


ELSTREE  COUNCIL’S  RECORD 

The  Council  feel  that  their  record  has  proved  they  are  an  efficient  local  government 
unit  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  as  a separate  entity  their  financial  and  other 
resources  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  so  function.  They  do  not  take 
the  view  that  for  a District  to  be  run  efficiently  it  must  have  a big  population ; they  are 
of  the  opinion  that  with  a population  of  between  30/40,000  a District’s  resources  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  residents  and  at  the  same  time  the  Members  are 
also  in  close  touch  with  the  electorate,  whereas  with  a district  housing  a much  larger 
population  this  is  not  the  case. 


SUMMARY 

The  Elstree  Rural  District  Council  feel; 

(a)  The  district  should  become  an  Urban  District; 

(b)  The  area  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  therein  the  portion  of 
Watford  Rural  District  and  Barnet  Urban  District  containing  the 
London  County  Council  housing  development  and  the  factory  develop- 
ment adjoining  the  Barnet  By-pass;  (The  area  in  question  in  Watford 
Rural  District  is  already  administered  by  the  South  Herts.  Divisional 
Education  Executive  of  which  Elstree  is  a constituent  authority). 

(c)  There  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  County  boundaries  between 
Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  so  as  to  include  within  the  District  the 
adjacent  development  to  Elstree  Village  in  the  Boroughs  of  Harrow  and 
Hendon. 


HOUSING 


Elderly  People 

The  Council  desire  to  inform  the  Royal  Commission  that  they  are  very  mterested  in 
the  welfare  of  elderly  people.  They  have  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Councd  a plot  of  land  for  the  erection  of  an  Old  People’s  Home  on  one  of  ffieir 
housing  estates;  they  have  representatives  on  the  voluntary  Committees  throughout 
the  District  which  deal  with  the  welfare  of  such  people  and  they  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  Darby  & Joan  Clubs  and,  as  required,  to  the  “Meals  on  Wheels 
Service”  operated  by  the  local  branch  of  the  W.V.S.  The  Council  have  themselves 
built  since  the  war  55  houses  for  elderly  people.  The  number  of  elderly  tenants  en- 
joying preferential  rents  (including  the  55  mentioned)  is  74. 

They  have  also  esqpressed  their  willingness  to  give  financial  support  to  an  Employ- 
ment Scheme  for  the  Elderly  which  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
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HOUSING  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS 
OF  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TENANTS  ON  THE 
BOREHAM  WOOD  ESTATE 


There  is  a special  problem  in  the  Elstree  District  resulting  from  the  influx  into  the 
District  of  the  persons  occupying  houses  owned  by  the  London  County  Council.  The 
areas  are  shown  hatched  pink  on  the  map  now  submitted. 

The  population  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  the  region  of  10,000. 
whereas  today  it  is  about  29,000, 12,000  of  which  it  is  estimated  are  occupying  houses 
owned  by  the  London  County  Council. 

It  win,  it  is  thought,  be  obvious  that  the  influx  of  some  16,000  to  17,000  people 
into  an  area  which  only  had  about  10,000  at  the  end  of  the  war,  presents  a special  and 
difficult  problem  for  the  local  authorities  administering  those  areas,  particularly 
when  the  land  available  for  development  is  limited  by  a Green  Belt  policy,  as  is  the 
case  here. 

Two  out  of  every  five  houses  are  occupied  by  London  County  Council  tenants 
and  it  is  a reasonable  assumption  to  say  generally  that  housing  applications  will  be 
made  in  that  proportion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  course  of  time  the  prospects 
of  sons  and  daughters  of  the  pre-1950  resident  in  the  District  getting  housing 
accommodation  will  get  less  and  less  and  it  is  thought  it  will  be  agreed  this  wiU  be  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

The  London  County  Council  take  the  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority 
in  whose  area  their  houses  are  situate  to  provide  housing  accommodation  for  their 
sons  and  daughters. 


The  Council  have  been  in  touch  with  the  London  County  Council  on  the  question 
of  allocating  a proportion  of  their  houses  as  they  become  vacant  to  persons  on  the 
Elstree  District  Council’s  Housing  List.  The  London  County  Council  have  replied 
they  are  prepared,  subject  to  review  of  the  arrangements  after  a period  of  two  years,  to 
allocate  the  tenancies  of  15  two-roomed  flats  a year  at  Boreham  Wood  Estate  to 
nominees  of  the  Elstree  Council  for  housing  married  sons  and  daughters  of  tenants, 
subject  to  a contribution  to  the  London  County  Council  of  £20  a year  for  ten  years  for 
each  dwelling.  The  London  County  Council  say  they  regret  that  the  offer  cannot  be 
extended  to  apply  to  two  bedroomed  or  larger  accommodation.  Negotiations  are 
still  proceeding  on  this  matter. 


The  Elstree  Council  feel  that  where  land  is  strictly  limited  for  building  by  Green 
Belt  restrictions — ^in  Elstree  the  developable  area  is  now  almost  built  up — and  where  the 
London  County  Council  develop  as  the  result  of  obtaining  Government  approval  by 
way  of  a compulsory  purchase  order  as  was  the  case  here,  it  should  be  an  obligation 
on  the  London  County  Council  to  allocate  a portion  of  such  houses  to  the  locid 
authority  in  whose  area  they  are  developing. 


RIDGE  AND  SHENLEY  PARISH  COUNCILS 

RIDGE  PARISH  COUNQX-  state  they  once  again  reiterate  their  great  reluctance  to 
being  extinguished  under  any  scheme  converting  Elstree  into  an  Urban  District.  They 
believe  the  Government  do  anticipate  Parish  Councils  continuing  to  exist  under 
Urban  Councils  and  they  would  be  grateful  if  the  Elstree  Council  would  bear  in  mind 
their  wishes  when  the  time  comes  for  any  change  or  re-organisation. 
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SHENIiEY  PARISH  COUNCIL  have  passed  a resolution  stating: 

“That  Shenley  is  happy  and  proud  to  he  a Village  in  a Rural  Community 
and  does  not  wish  to  be  Urbanised.” 


The  Elstree  Council  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Parish  Councils  to  continue  to 
exist  and  to  exercise  their  functions  and  on  the  25th  May,  1959  they  (Elstree  Councd) 
passed  the  following  resolution; 

“That  without  prejudice  to  the  opinions  which  this  (Elstree)  District  Council 
may  express  upon  the  proposals  made  by  Ridge  and  Shenley  Parish  Councds  for 
the  administration  of  their  respective  Parishes  this  Council  in  the  event  of  their 
obtaining  the  powers  and  status  equivalent  to  that  of  an  Urban  District  Council 
wish  to  place  on  record  the  following: 

(a)  Being  mindful  of  the  most  able  manner  in  which  the  Ridge  and  Shenley 
Parish  Councils  have  carried  out  the  duties  and  exercised  the  powers  aUoted 
to  them  over  many  years  and  of  the  valuzble  part  played  by  those  Councils 
and  Parish  Meetings  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the  identity  and  character 
of  their  rural  community,  this  (Elstree)  District  Council  is  of  the 
that  such  facilities  for  the  expression  and  exercise  of  local  optmon  should 
continue  to  be  afforded  to  the  villages  of  Ridge  and  Shenley  in  whatever 
manner  any  amendment  to  existing  legislation  may  permit. 

fb)  In  the  event  of  the  District  Council  being  given  powers  simito  to  those 
exercised  at  present  by  Urban  District  Councils  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
District  Council  to  exercise  any  powers  it  may  be  able  to  take  by  statute  or 
by  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  to  extend  to 

the  residents  oftheviUages  of  Ridge  andShenleyfaciliti^  for  local  gover^nt 

not  less  than  those  at  present  enjoyed  by  those  Pansh  Councils  and  Pansh 
Meetings.” 

The  Elstree  Rural  District  Council  regret  the  Royal  Commission  have  not  found 
it  po^Sirto  vTsiVmd  inspect  the  area  but  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  they  can 
should  the  Commission  so  desire  m the  future. 


4th  June,  1959. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Hatfield  Rural  District  Council 


OUTLINE  OF  EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
HATFIELD  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  IN 

relation  to  the  parish  of  NORTHAW 


1. 


General  Description  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw 


The  Parish  of  Northaw  is  essentiaUy  a rural  area.  The  residential  area  of  Cuffley  in 
^ pS  of  Northaw  is  a dormitory  suburb  closely  related  to  the  radway  hue  between 
ae  pansn  its  growth  has  been  limited  by  Green  Belt  control.  The 

S^ndtr  of  the  Pari*  inciudinfthe  attractive  village  of  Northaw  is  one  of  the  most 
rflSS^  pSts  of  Hertfordshire.  It  includes  part  of  the  Broxbourne 

W^rS^nic  Area  and  an  extensive  area  of  woodland  which  is  considered  by  the 
Nature  Conservancy  as  of  special  scientific  importance. 

Statistical  information  as  at  1/4/58 


Area  

Population  (estimated)  . 
Electorate 
Rateable  Value  . . 
Product  of  Id.  Rate 
Rates  1958/59  . . 

No  of  Rateable 
Hereditaments 


Northaw  Parish 
3,305  acres 
3,860 
2,512 
£51,809 
£210 
18r.  4d. 


Hatfield  R.D.  Council 
21,942 
36,236 
22,769 
£482,242 
£1,986 


1,163  11,796 


Note.  Since  1931  by  Ministerial  Order  special  expenses  have  not  been  charged  paro- 
chially but  direct  to  General  Rate  Fund. 


The  Parish  is  represented  upon  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council  by  three  rnembers, 
the  total  membership  of  the  District  Council  being  21 . The  Distnct  Councd  is  elected 
trieianially. 


2 Statement  of  the  Council’s  views  upon  the  position  of  the 
Parish  of  Northaw  within  the  local  Government  structure 

(1)  The  Parish  of  Northaw  has  apparently  been  included  withm  the  Commssion  s 
area  by  reason  only  of  its  inclusion  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Distnct  by 
virtue  of  Section  16  and  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Police  A.ct,  1946,  an  Act 
relating  solely  to  police  areas  and  purposes  connected  with  police.  The  Council 
respectfully  point  out  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission 
specifically  exclude  the  administration  of  police. 

(2)  The  District  Council,  through  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Parish  of 
Northaw,  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  desire  by  the  Parish  Council  or  the  iimabi- 
tants  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Parish  in  the  local  government  structure  of  Middlesex 
or  Greater  London. 
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f31  The  Parish  of  Northaw  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  within  the 
Brnxboume  Woods  Scenic  Area,  and  is  an  area  of  special  scientfflc  importMce. 
As  such  it  should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  District  Council  whose 
steadfast  poHcy  in  exercise  of  delegated  planning  powers  has  been  to  P^^erve 
the  amenities  of  the  Green  Belt,  Such  policy  has  been  invariably  supported  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  on  plannmg  appeals. 

fai  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  absorbtion  into  the  Greater  London 
conurbation  of  Northaw  or  any  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  withm  the 
Hatfield  Rural  District  would  probably  result  in  its  exploitation  for  development 
contrary  to  the  Greater  London  Plan. 

fS-l  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Hatfield  Rural 
District  is  conducive  to  eflicient,  convenient  and  economical  adinmisttation 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw  would  be  detnmental  to  the  Distnot 

Council. 

(61  Any  reorganisation  of  local  government  which  w^d  have  the  effect  of 
divorcing  the  Parish  of  Northaw  from  the  area  of  the  Distnct  Councd  Md  of 
Hertfordshire  would  affect  local  government  areas  which  are  not  within  the 
Commission’s  area. 

(T,  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  services  both  of  the  Distnct  and  Parish 
Suncils  are  administered  efficiently  and  economicaUy,  ^d  that  there  is  °° 
to  suppose  that  such  services  would  be  better  administered  by  any  other  local 

authority. 

i'8'l  The  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council  wish  (i)  to  rese^e  their  nght  to 
Extend  and  amplify  their  evidence  and  (ii)  to  comment  in  detail  on  any 
changes  within^their  district  which  the  Commission  may  at  any  time  have  unde 
consideration. 

^ Observations  upon  the  present  arrangements  witlm  the 
Parish  of  Northaw  for  carrying  out  the  fmchons  specified  m 
naragraph  3 of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 

Council 

staff  from  the  offices  in  Hatfield. 

(1)  Education 

Council  has  no  observations  to  make  m connection  with  this  service. 


(2)  Environmental  Health 


(a)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places. 

There  are  none  within  the  Parish  of  Northaw,  and  it  is  not  considered  that  any 
are  required  at  the  present  tune. 
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(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 


Occasional  surveys  are  undertaken  with  a view  to  preventing  poUution  of  ditches 
or  wSri^o  material  problem  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  Cufdey  sewage 
disposal  works  are  abandoned  m the  near  future. 


(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Regular  inspection  of  premises  in  the  Parish  are  made  which  show  little  or  no 
occasion  for  disinfestation  of  premises  or  articles. 

An  efBcient  system  of  rodent  control  is  m operation. 


(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 


There  are  only  a small  number  of  factories 
agreements  under  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of 
exist  nor  are  necessary. 


in  the  village  of  Cuffley  for  which 
Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  neither 


(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

One  Mortuary  at  Hatheld  serves  the  whole  of  the  rural  district  (including  the  Parish 
of  Northaw)  and  is  adequate  for  the  purpose. 


(f)  Public  Conveniences. 

Two  small  public  conveniences  have  been  provided,  one  at  the  Great  Wood  open 
space  and  one  at  Cuffley  in  1954,  which  appear  to  be  ample  for  requirements. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

The  system  of  refuse  collection  in  Northaw  was  thoroughly  investigated  in  1954, 
at  which  time  a fortni^tly  collection  by  contractors  was  operated.  This  was  replaced 
by  a weekly  collection  of  refuse  by  direct  labour  with  modem  vehicles.  Disposal  ot 
refuse  is  by  tipping  into  disused  gravel  pits  at  Smallford  near  Hatfield. 

The  system  of  refuse  collection  and  disposal  is  efficient  and  improvements  are 
not  considered  necessary. 

(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

A regular  inspection  of  buildings  takes  place,  the  Public  Health  Department 
being  chiefly  concerned  with  conversion  of  existing  buildings  from  cesspool  to  mam 
drainage  and  with  new  buildings. 

Food  premises  in  the  Parish  are  regularly  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  standards  required  by  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations  etc. 
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(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

The  major  portion  of  the  village  of  Cuffley  is  provided  with  main  drainage 
discharging  into  the  old  and  inadequate  sewage  disposal  works  situate  on  the  eastern 
boundary. 


Stage  1 of  a new  sewerage  scheme  is  at  present  under  construction,  which  will 
bv  nass  the  existing  works  and  connect  the  existing  sewerage  system  to  &e  East 
Middlesex  Drainage  Board’s  Cuffley  Brook  branch  trunk  sewer,  the  Council  having 
been  a constituent  member  of  the  Board  since  its  inception.  It  is  anticipated  that 
stage  1 will  be  completed  by  about  the  end  of  1958. 


Stage  2 of  the  sewerage  scheme,  which  is  also  under  construction,  will  enable  the 
remainder  of  Cuffley  to  be  drained  to  the  East  Middlesex  Sewer,  and  will  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  building  land  at  Cuffley  ^ 
he  available  in  accordance  with  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  policy  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  as  carefully  enforced  by  the  Local  Plannmg 
Authority. 


All  nroperty  owned  by  the  Rural  District  Council  at  the  village  of  Northa^w  is 
drained  to  an  existing  sewage  disposal  works  situate  to  the  east  of  Northaw  wllage. 
All  the  remaining  property  is  either  drained  to  cess  pools  or  provided  with  earth  pads. 


Stages  3 and  4 of  the  sewerage  scheme,  which  is  planned  to  follow  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  stages  1 and  2 wiU  enable  aU  properties  in  The  Ridgeway 
and  Vineyards  Road,  Northaw  (to  the  north-west  of  Cuffley)  to  te  tomed,  together 
Mffl  the  whole  of  the  viUage  of  Northaw.  This  scheme  will  also  discharge  to  the  E^t 
Middlesex  Trunk  Sewer,  and  the  small  Northaw  Sewage  Disposal  Works  wiU  be 
abandoned. 

When  the  above  schemes  are  completed,  mahi  drainage  will  have  been  provided 
to  the  whole  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw,  with  the  exception  of  outlymg  and  isolated 
properties. 

A cesspool  and  earth  pail  emptying  service  is  in  operation  for  ffle  whole  of  ffle 
Rural  District  where  required,  including  the  Parish  of  Northaw.  Mter  completion 
of  the  sewerage  schemes,  this  service  will  remam  for  outlying  properties. 


(j)  Street  Cleansing. 

This  is  undertaken  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  as  lEghway  Aufflority. 
The  SuncU  consider  the  standard  of  cleansing  is  commensurate  with  the  nmalnature 
rf  e of  opinion  that  administration  could  be  improved  d this  Conned 

were  solely  responsible  for  the  service. 


(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Burial  facilities  at  Northaw  vfflage  are  under  the  control  of  the  Church 
Authorities  and  are  adequate  at  the  present  time. 

Facilities  for  cremation  at  Enfield  and  Golders  Green  are  available. 
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(1)  parlis  and  Open  Spaces. 

There  are  of  woo^a^^^ 

XoSed  bTthrCouncil  as  a Public  Open  Space  at  the  Great  Wood.  Northaw 
(The  Ridgeway). 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
adequate. 


(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 

This  is  under  the  control  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board. 


(o)  Port  Health  Functions. 
Does  not  apply. 


(3)  Housing 


(a)  Provision  of  Houses. 

Twelve  Council  houses  have  been  built  at  Cattlegate  near  Cuffley.  At  Northaw 
72  houses  have  been  built,  including  36  post-war  houses. 


The  provision  of  further  houses  by  the  Rural  District  Council  at  Northaw  is  o 
contemplated,  as  the  demand  is  smaU  and  land  upon  which  buildmg  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Local  Planning  Authority  is  practically  non-existent. 

As  far  as  Cuffley  is  concerned,  private  development  has  been  restricted  to  small 
schemes  owing  to  drainage  difficulties,  but,  because  of  the  schemes  referred  to  in  (2  W 
a“  reSpment  will  now  take  place  on  such  land  as  win  be  avmlable  withm  th 
MetropoUtan  Green  Belt  pohcy  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  and  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 


(b)  Slum  aearance. 

Although  the  statement  requested  by  the  Minister  in  1955  indicated  ten 
as  being  unfit  for  habitation,  a recent  and  closer  survey  carried  out  m the  Parisn 
indicates  that  not  more  than  five  would  now  be  represented  to  be  unfit. 


(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction  or 
improvement  of  houses. 

For  very  many  years  the  Council  have  made  available  to  the  public  facilities  for 
advances  towards  the  acquisition  of  new  houses.  Originally  advances  were  made 
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avaUable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  1899-1®. 
but  the  Council  revised  their  policy  and  now  make  advances  m accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act.  1949. 

Assistance  is  also  being  given  under  the  Housing  (Miscellaneous  Prov^ioM), 
Act,  1946  in  respect  of  two  cottages  at  CufSey  and  two  at  Cattlegate  for  the  housing 
of  agricultural  workers. 

Total  advances  under  the  Housing  Act.  1949  made  to  residents  in  the  Parish  of 
Northaw  amount  to  approximately  £16,000. 

The  scheme  relating  to  advances  for  house  purchase  has  been  suspended  t^po- 
rarilv  primarily  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  assured  access  to  the  Pubhc  Works 
Lorn  Board  for  covering  loans.  The  Council  are  anxious  to  resume  the  issue  of 
advances  immediately  this  position  is  reinstated. 

The  Council  have  encouraged  owners  of  properties  to  take  adv^tage  of  the 
orants  available  under  Section  20  of  the  1949  Act  for  improvement  and/or 
Sid  so  far  grants  totalling  £1,244  have  been  made  in  respect  of  four  properties  m the 

Parish. 

One  dweUing  in  the  Parish  has  been  improved  by  the  Council  under  the  terms  of 
Section  15  of  the  Act. 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws. 

The  application  of  Building  Byelaws  based  upon  the  latest  model  ®^es  i^rader- 
taken  centrSly  from  Hatfield  in  common  with  there  mamder  of  the  Rural  Dis  nc  • 
Sing  TOion  is  undertaken  by  the  Council’s  officers,  and  the  whole  system  is 

effective. 


(4)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 


AH  the  functions  referred  to  under  this  heading  in 
undertaken  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council, 
tions  to  make  upon  the  present  arrangements. 


the  letter  of  10th  March,  1958  are 
and  this  Council  have  no  observa- 


(5)  Town  and  Country  Planning 


(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Rural  District  Council  dated  the  20th  February,  1950,  the  Hatfield  Rural  Di 

satisfactorily. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949. 

the  consent  of,  and  in  consultation  with  the  County  Council. 
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(6)  Traffic 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

This  is  administered  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  as  Highway  Auffiority. 
AdmSati"ffective.  but  would  probably  be  more  so  if  operated  by  the  District 
COTncil,  in  view  of  more  direct  and  personal  control. 


(b)  Street  Lighting. 

This  is  undertaken  by  the  Rural  District  Comcil  under  the  Hatfield  Rural  (Ui 
PowSTSr,  1931.  Street  hghting  is  graduany  bemg  extended  and  improved, 
h™hed  a reasonably  adequate  standard  for  this  rural  area.  No  changes  m co. 
are  considered  to  be  necessary. 


c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

All  streets  are  named  by  the  Rural  District  CouncU  in  liaison  with  the  Parish 
Councils,  and  street  numbering  is  undertaken  as  and  when  required. 


(d)  Parking  Places. 

There  are  no  parking  places  in  the  Parish  of  Northaw. 


(e)  Road  Safety. 

The  District  CouncU  makes  its  contribution  to  road  safety  by  making 
recommendations  to  the  Hertfordshire  County  CouncU  as  Highway  Authority,  and 
as  far  as  is  applicable  foUows  the  general  guidance  given  through  the  Road  Safety 
Committee  of  the  County  CouncU. 


(f)  Bus  Shelters. 

There  are  no  bus  shelters. 


(g)  Private  Street  Works. 

Private  street  works  are  under  the  control  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  CouncU 
as  Highway  Authority.  Several  streets  are  in  need  of  making  up,  and  the  District 
CouncU  consider  that  this  work  could  be  accelerated  and  undertaken  just  as  effectively 
if  administered  by  them. 

CouncU  Offices, 

16,  St.  Albans  Road, 

Hatfield,  Herts. 

22nd  My,  1958. 
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Council  Offices, 
43,  Upper  Lattimore  Road, 
ST.  ALBANS,  Herts. 
9th  February,  1959. 


Dear  Sir, 


Parish  of  Aldenham 

T am  directed  by  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District  Council  to  inform  you  that  in  consffit- 
atinn  with  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council  they  have  been  considering  possible 
consequences  of  the  investigation  into  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area 
by  the  Royal  Commission. 

They  are  aware  of  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a very  substantial  exte^m^^ 
of  the  Borough  of  Watford  and  the  Authority  bemg  given  the  sta^  of  a County  B^ 
rnnah  They  are  aware,  too,  of  the  very  strong  objection  of  the  Pansh  of  Aldenham 
^rteing  hiduded  within  the  area  of  such  an  Authority  and  of  their  6™  desire  to 
remain  a rural  community  under  rural  administration.  It  has  for  some  toe  ten 
remain  a rural  co^m  y Aldenham,  other  than  the  Theobalds 

Edamlref  btog  teach^^ from  what  is  at  present  the  Watford  Rmal  District 
ffie  mercould  appropriately  be  added  to  the  St.  Albans  Rural  Distnct,  and  that  is 
the  expressed  desire  not  only  of  the  Aldenham  Pansh  Council  but  also  of  the  Pans 
Meeting  of  the  Parish  held  in  April  last. 

The  St.  Albans  Rural  District  are  also  aware  of  the  view  of  the  Elstree  Rtol 
FA*  * • + thnt  that  District  should  be  given  the  status  of  an  urban  authority. 

R if^te  vZ  of  my  Co“  anlvent  possibly  the  Parishes  of  Sheffiey 

Vd  Rid^  m parts  thereof,  would  remain  outside  the  Urban  Distnct,  m which  case, 
to  ffief;offidC“to  be  attached  to  a Rural  District.  My  Council  have  no  toow- 
nftlTe  ^ews  of  the  local  residents  but  as  a Council  they  are  of  the  opmion  that 
tef  afeafco™rconve^M^  be  added  to  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District,  the  resultmg 
min  a a convenient  and  effective  unit  of  local  government,  rural  m general 
ZaZiSl  prS  - A«  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  Green 
Belts,  and  a buffer  which  would  prevent  the  coalescence  of  built  up  areas. 

Bv  reason  of  the  foregoing,  my  Council,  having  considered  the  matter  at  length, 
at  thefr  meeting  held  on  the  27th  January  resolved  in  the  followrag  terms: 

“That  on  the  assumption  that  there  win  be  a large  scale  re-castmg  of  l^al 

Counts  ffie  “arRmal"‘D^ta|'c^^^^ 

by  the  Heruorusnirc  County  Council  that,  as  de- 

those  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Sheiiley  and  Ridge  not  urbamsed. 

Yours  faithfuUy, 

(Sgd.)  ERIC  N.  WHEELER, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

'^"Royd  Com^^  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


MN 
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Dear  Sir, 


ST.  ALBANS  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL, 
9th  February,  1959. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London; 

Local  Government  Act,  1958.  Parish  of  Aldenham. 

I am  directed  by  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District  Council  to  refer  to  the  views  of  the 
Alde^Sn  Parish  Council  which  were  submitted  to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
^t  lulv  and  to  the  subsequent  discussion  between  representatives  of  the  Pansh 
Council  and  of  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District  Council. 


As  mv  Council  have  previously  stated,  they  would  not  thernselves  wish  to  initiate 
prop^als  which  suggest  that  they  have  territorial  ambitions  but  th^  cannot  avoid 
Sdering  the  situation  which  might  arise  on  a recastmg  of  County  District  Conned 

bouUaries  They  have  accordingly  for  some  time  considered  what  position  might  result 
intte  event  of  the  Watford  RuralDistrict  ceasing  to  beaseparate  entity  andwhat  might 

Upen  to  outlying  parts  of  the  present  Elstree  Rural  District  in  the  event  of  that 
Authority  being  given  urban  status  for  the  built  up  area.  They  have  also  had  to  con- 
sider  the  question  of  what  might  happen  to  the  Rural  District  of  St.  Albans  on  a 
review  of  boundaries  by  the  County  Council  under  what  is  now  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1958. 


It  is  not  of  course,  possible  to  forecast  with  certainty  the  result  of  that  review 
but  the  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  St.  Albans 

a County  review  and  that  accordingly,  on  any  partition  of  the  Watford  Rural  District, 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Parish  of  Aldenham  to  be  added  to  the  St.  Albans 
Rural  District,  together  with  such  parts  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  as  might  not  be 
urbanised.  It  appeared  to  my  Council,  as  a result  of  the  discussions  with  your  Parish 
Council,  that  there  complete  identity  of  view  between  us  that  while  the  Theobalds 
Estate  area  might  appropriately  be  transferred  to  Boreham  Wood  in  what  is  at  present 
the  Elstree  Rural  District,  the  remainder  of  the  area  could  with  advantage  be  added 
to  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District,  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  to  them  as  it  does  to 
you,  that  there  is  a greater  community  of  interest  for  Aldenham  with  the  St.  Alha.ns 
Rural  District  than  elsewhere,  that  communications  lend  themselves  to  joining  with 
this  District  and  that  there  is  a common  desire  that  the  respective  areas  should  remain 
rural  in  general  character  and  under  a rural  administration.  My  Council  also  feel 
that  if  Aldenham,  and  possibly  those  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Shenley  and  lUdge  which 
may  be  excluded  from  the  urbanisation  of  Elstree  Rural  District,  were  added  to  the 
St,  Albans  Rural  District,  it  would  constitute  a convenient  and  effective  local  govern- 
ment area  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  Green  Belts  both  metropolitan  and  local, 
providing  a vital  buffer  so  as  to  prevent  the  coalescence  of  built  up  areas. 


Having  regard  to  the  foregoing  circumstances,  the  Council  at  their  meeting  held 
on  the  27th  January  resolved  in  the  following  terms: 


“That,  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  a large  scale  recasting  of  local  govern- 
ment boundaries  either  by  the  Royal  Commission  or,  later,  on  a review  by  the 
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Hertfordshire  County  Council,  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District  Council  make 
representations  to  both  the  Commission  and  the  County  Council  that,  as  desired 
by  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council,  that  Parish,  other  than  an  area  to  be  defined, 
including  the  Theobalds  Estate,  be  added  to  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District  together 
with,  in  the  event  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  being  given  urban  status,  those 
parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Shenley  and  Ridge  not  urbanised.” 

As  you  will  see,  my  Council’s  attitude  coincides  precisely  with  the  view  of  the 
Aldenham  Parish  Council  so  far  as  that  Parish  is  concerned  and  in  view  of  the  direction 
to  make  representations  both  to  the  Commission  and  the  County  Council,  I am  for- 
warding copies  of  this  letter  to  the  appropriate  quarters,  and  enclose  for  your  informa- 
tion a copy  of  the  letter  I have  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  ERIC  N.  WHEELER. 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


A.  N.  Ballard,  Esq., 

Clerk  to  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council, 
Council  Offices, 

1,  Aldenham  Avenue, 

RADLETT. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Watford  Rural  District  Council 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REORGANISATION 


Statement  bv  the  Watford  Rural  District  CouncU  in  accordance 
3a  ^Kr  letter  dated  the  10th  March,  1958  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  GovCTnment  in 
Greater  London,  as  approved  and  adopted  hy  the  Council  at 
aeir  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  December,  1958 


INTRODUCTION 

1 In  his  circular  letter  dated  the  10th  March  1958,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission requested  the  submission  by  the  Council  of  evidence  under  the  following 
heads: 

I A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  the  following  functions  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  Coun- 
cil is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others);  and 
of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered; 

Education. 

Environmental  health  services. 

Housing. 

Personal  health  and  welfare. 

Town  and  country  planning. 

Traffic. 

n.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  arrangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

m.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

2,  At  that  time  the  Council  were  taking  part  in  discussions  with  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  and  the  Hertfordshire  County  Districts  Councils  in  the  Commission’s 
review  area,  and  on  the  29th  April,  1958,  the  Council  sent  a letter  to  the  Commission; 

(a)  drawing  attention  to  the  arrangement,  and  to  the  position  that  was  created 
thereby,  that  of  the  four  Parishes,  i.e.  Abbots  Langley,  Aldenham,  Sarratt 
and  Watford  Rural  which  comprised  the  Watford  Rural  District,  o:^y  the 
Parishes  of  Aldenham  and  Watford  Rural  were  included  in  the  Commission’s 
review  area, 

(b)  informing  the  Commission  that  in  the  Council’s  view  the  whole  of  the  Watford 
Rural  District  as  it  exists  at  present  should  continue  to  he  regarded  as  a local 
government  entity,  and  as  a County  District  of  the  administrative  County 
of  Hertford. 
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3.  The  Council  were  informed  by  a letter  dated  theSOth  April,  1958,  from  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  of  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Borough  Council  proposing  the 
formation  of  a County  Borough  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  and  on  the  17th  June, 
1958,  the  Council  decided — 

“to  pursue  in  principle,  the  proposal  of  the  Watford  Borough  Council  that  the 
whole  or  the  most  part  of  the  respective  areas  of  the  Borough  of  Watford,  the 
Urban  Districts  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Rural 
District  of  Watford  should  be  combined  into  one  local  government  unit  and 
accorded  the  status  of  a County  Borough.” 

4.  The  Royal  Commission  were  informed  of  the  Council’s  decision  and  the  Commis- 
sion replied  presuming  that  they  could  regard  the  Council’s  June  decision  as 
superseding  the  previous  letter  dated  the  29th  April,  1958,  and  requesting  that  in  the 
light  of  the  Council’s  later  proposal,  the  information  required  under  Heads  I and  II  in 
the  March  circular  letter  be  furnished  to  the  Royal  Commission. 


REVIEW  AREA 

5.  The  Council  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  Commission’s  review  area  includes  only 
two  of  the  four  Parishes  in  the  Watford  Rural  District  and  taking  into  account— 

(a)  the  Council’s  decision  in  June,  1958,  to  pursue  in  principle  the  proposal 
for  the  formation  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  of  a County  Borough  which 
would  include  the  whole  of  the  Watford  Rural  District,  and 

(b)  the  difficulties  of  confining  to  two  Parishes  only  observations  relating  to  the 
organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area, 

the  Council  have  decided,  in  their  observations  to  the  Commission,  to  deal  with  the 
Rural  District  as  a whole  so  that  the  Council’s  statement  relates  not  only  to  the 
Parishes  of  Aldenham  and  Watford  Rural  in  the  review  area  hut  to  the  Panshes  of 
Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt  which  are  outside  the  review  area. 


STATISTICS 


6.  The  Watford  Rural  District  comprises  18,179  acres,  has  an  estimated  population 
of  54,230  (June,  1957),  a Rateable  Value  of  £727,741  (August,  1958)  and  a ^ 
product  of  £2,910.  The  number  of  rated  hereditaments  is  approximately  16,000 
including  about  14,500  dwellings. 


7.  The  three  conjoined  Parishes  of  Abbots  Langley,  Aldenham  and  Sraatt  are 
situate  to  the  east,  north  and  west  of  Watford  and  the  fourth  Pmsh,  Watford  Rural,  is 
separated  from  the  remainder  and  situate  to  the  south  of  Watford. 

8.  The  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  is  urbanised  and  contai^  a number  of  mdi^tnes. 
Aldenham  includes  the  township  of  Radlett,  a taly  high  class  r^identml^^ 
together  with  a substantial  section  of  the  London  County  Council  s Boreham  Woo 
Estate,  the  remainder  being  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  Sairatt  is  mainly  agncultm 
in  character  while  Watford  Rural  is  extensively  develop^  by  suburban  type  dwelling 
and  mpli.rlps  the  Oxhey  Estate  of  the  London  County  Council  which  contams  nearly 
5,000  dwellings. 
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9  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  private  and  local  authority  housing  development 
in  the  Utiral  District  in  the  post-war  years,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has 
been  mrlh^Sf  25,740  in  1948)  (R.G.  estimate  30.6.1948). 


EDUCATION 

Education 


10  The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  education  authority  and  *e  whole  of 
the  Watford  Rural  District  (with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  Parish  of  Aldenham 
^mnrising  a section  of  the  Boreham  Wood  Estate  which  is  admmistered  by  the 
sLh  Hertfordshire  Divisional  Executive)  is  included  in  the  area  of  the  South-West 
Hertfordshire  Divisional  Executive  under  a scheme  for  divisional  administrate 
made  by  the  County  Council  under  the  Education  Acts  The  Distnct  Council  are 
represe4d  on  the  Divisional  Executive  of  30  members  by  four  members  appointed 
at  three  yearly  intervals.  The  District  Council  therefore  have  no  direct  responsibdity 
for  educiiond  services  as  policy  generally  and  the  activities  of  the  Divisional  Ex^utiye 
are  controUed  and  subject  to  supervision  by  the  County  Council  through  the  County 
Education  Committee  and  County  Education  Department  at  County  Hall,  Hertford. 
The  Divisional  Executive’s  functions  include  Youth  and  Adult  education,  as  well  as 
school  welfare  and  school  medical  services. 


11  Taking  into  account  the  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the  post-war  years, 
school  faculties  in  the  Rural  District  are  not  satisfactory.  The  youth  facilities  also 
fall  short  of  requirements  especially  in  the  cases  of  areas  of  new  development. 


12.  Library  service  is  provided  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  s County 
Library  Department  and  includes  a mobile  service  which  operates  in  certain  areas. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 


13.  The  Council  do  not  own  any  public  swimming  baths  or  wash-houses  nor  have 
any  been  provided  by  the  Parish  Councils  in  the  Rural  District.  There  is  however 
a privately  owned  open  air  swimming  pool  at  Radlett  which  is  open  for  use  by  members 
of  the  public  and  children  from  local  schools. 


Public  Health  Services 

14.  The  Council's  functions  under  the  PubHc  Health  Acts  relating  to  matters  of 
sanitation  are  the  responsibility  of  their  Public  Health  Department  in  which  three 
qualified  Public  Health  Inspectors  are  employed,  and  who  carry  out  their  duties  under 
general  supervision  by  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  serves  as  well  the  Bushey, 
Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  Urban  Districts. 

15.  The  Public  Health  Department’s  duties  include  the  Council’s  functions  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  the  Factories  Acts,  Milk  and  Dairies 
Orders,  Petroleum  Acts,  infectious  diseases  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  rodent 
control  and  the  disinfestation  of  premises. 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

16.  There  are  a number  of  large  industries  mostly  in  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley 
and  matters  concerning  the  discharge  of  trade  effluent  are  dealt  with  primarily  by  the 
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Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  as  the  sewage  disposal  authority.  The  Board  and  the 
Council  co-operate  closely  on  questions  of  trade  waste  which  involve  the  use  of  local 
sewers  for  the  flow  of  effluent  to  the  Board’s  trunk  system. 


Mortuary  Accommodation 

17.  The  Council  jointly  with  several  neighbouring  authorities  have  arranged  for  the 
use  of  mortuary  accommodation  at  the  Shrodells  Hospital,  Vicarage  Road,  Watford, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North-West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hopital  Board. 


Public  Conveniences 

18,  The  Council  have  provided  free  public  conveniences  of  modem  design  and 
standards  at  Abbots  Langley,  Radlett  and  South  Oxhey.  They  are  open  daily  from  8 
a.m.  until  10  p.m.  and  a part  time  attendant  is  employed  at  each  for  the  purposes  of 
maintenance  and  cleaning. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

19.  The  Public  Health  Department  through  and  with  the  aid  of  a General  Forenian 
and  Assistant  Foreman  organises  and  controls  the  refuse  collection  service  operating 
from  three  depots  and  serving  the  whole  of  the  Rural  District.  A fleet  of  14  vehicles 
is  employed  manned  by  44  employees.  It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  maintain 
a weekly  collection  in  some  areas  of  the  Rural  District.  This  gives  rise  to  continual 
complaints  from  ratepayers  and  the  Parish  Councils  of  Abbots  Langley  and  Watford 
Rural. 

20  The  disposal  of  refuse  presents  no  difficulties  as  redundant  sewage  outfall  works 
at  Abbots  Langley  and  Radlett  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The  collection  service  delivers 
approximately  130  loads  comprising  nearly  2,000  cubic  yards  to  the  two  disposal 
sites  each  week.  Tipping  is  carried  out  by  the  controlled  system  and  a tip  attendant 
is  employed  at  each.  At  each  tip  a Chaseside  Shovel  manned  by  a trained  operator  is 
in  daily  use. 

21  Refuse  is  removed  on  request  from  trade  premises,  i.e.  shops  etc.,  and  payment 
for  the  service  is  made  by  the  tradesman  in  accordance  with  a scale  which  the  Council 
have  prepared  for  the  purpose. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

22.  Except  for  certain  comparatively  few  areas  (for  which  the  Council  have  prepared 
and  are  pursuing  main  drainage  schemes)  the  whole  of  the  Rural  Distnct  has  mam 
drainage  facilities.  The  maintenance  of  the  local  sewerap  systems  is  the  responsihih^ 
of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  his  technical  staff  with  a Works  Section  equipped 
with  a van  and  manned  by  four  employees. 

23.  The  disposal  of  sewage  is  the  responsibility  of  the  C^e  Valley  Sewerage  Bom4 
on  which  the  Council  are  represented  by  two  members.  'Die  Parish  of  Sarratt,  wffic 
with  the  exception  of  the  Durrants  area  has  no  mam  dramage  facihties  ts  outsid 
the  Board’s  area.  The  Council  have  prepared  a major  sewerage  scheme  for  the  Pansh 
but  the  scheme  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  capital  resmctions. 
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, r servuie  dwelluigs  in  a few  areas.  The  Council' 

24.  There  are  a number  of  P vehicle  supplemented  as  neces-; 

provide  a free  emptymgservr  ^ ^ are  approximately  650  dwellings  '. 

manage  tiUfe  and  which  are  served  by  the  Council’s  free  cesspool 
emptying  arrangements. 


Burial  Grounds  etc. 

u tn  the  subiect  of  the  need  for  additional  burial 

25.  present  Church  burial  ground  has  little  grave 

“ft  ava“^^^^^  Aldenham  Parish  Council  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Burial 

Acts  for  the  purpose. 

n ■ u are  constituent  members  of  a Joint  Committee  witlt 

97  Tn  the  case  of  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural,  the  Parish  Corned  administer  joinfly 
'Jih  teWatod  Council  two  public  cemeteries  m Watford. 

9R  The  Rural  District  CouncU  are  constituent  members  of  the  West  Herts. 

S J ^ SS.«'=  -n..  1 » b. 

opened  in  November,  1958. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  etc. 

29  The  District  Council  are  making  increasing  use  of  their  statutory  powas  to  provide 
Ld  assist  in  the  provision  of  recreational  faciUties  under  the  Physical  Tiaming  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937. 

30  Abbots  Langley  has  extended  quite  rapidly  in  post-war  years,  and  the  District 
oiuncil  collaborate  with  the  Parish  CouncU  on  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  areas  for  playing  fields,  open  spaces  etc. 

31  The  District  CouncU  are  about  to  erect  at  Abbots  Langley  a Meeting  Hall  to 
accommodate  130-150  persons,  on  a site  which  has  been  acquired  for  the  purpose. 

32.  Other  proposals  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  playing  field  areas  and  open 
spaces  are  being  pursued  in  conjunction  with  the  Parish  CouncU. 

33  The  Aldenham  Parish  CouncU  provide  the  necessary  facilities  in  Radlett  and  are 

negotiating  with  the  London  County  CouncU  with  the  object  of  securmg  areas  on  fte 
County  CouncU’s  Boreham  Wood  Estate  as  playing  fields  and  open  spaces  for  the 
use  of  residents  on  that  part  of  the  estate  in  the  Parish  of  Aldenham.  ' 

34  In  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  the  District  CouncU  have  assumed  the  respomu 
bility  for  the  provision  of  playing  fields  and  other  communal  facilities  Under 
arrangements  with  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Hertfordstoe  County  Com 
which  envisage  the  purchase  of  the  property,  the  District  Council  have  occupied  1 _ 
the  past  six  years  the  Oxhey  PaviUon  and  the  Oxhey  Playing  Fields  comprising  nearly 
170  acres,  and  these  are  managed  and  maintained  at  the  Council’s  expeMe  tor  use  oy 
the  public,  particularly  the  population  of  the  London  County  Council  Oxhey  Esta  , 
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35  The  purchase  arrangements,  together  with  a major  scheme  for  the  layout  of  the 
Playing  Fields  for  organised  games,  stand  deferred  at  present  on  account  of  National 
economic  conditions. 

36.  The  District  Council  are  also  about  to  acquire  the  Oxhey  Place  property  on  the 
Oxhey  Estate;  the  building  itself  and  an  area  of  about  five  acreas  surrounding  it  are 
to  be  made  available  for  use  as  a social  centre  and  a major  scheme  for  its  structural 
alteration  has  been  prepared. 

37.  The  District  Council  have  also  acquired  the  Oxhey  Hall  Community  Centre  in 
HampermiU  Lane,  and  the  building  which  was  erected  in  pre-war  years  as  a private 
club  is  leased  together  with  its  two  tennis  courts  to  the  Oxhey  Hall  Community 
Association. 


HOUSING 


ProTision  of  Houses 


38.  The  Council  erected  199  houses  in  the  pre-war  period  and  so  far  769  houses 
have  been  provided  in  the  post-war  years.  There  are  additionally  249  proposed  or 
under  contract  and  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  acquisition,  probably  compuLo- 
rily  of  about  50  acres  on  the  St.  Meryl  Estate,  Carpenders  Park,  on  which  it  is  mtended 
to  erect  about  450  dwellings. 


39  Having  regard  to  Green  Belt  considerations,  land  suitable  and  available  for 
residential  development  is  short.  The  Council  are  pursuing  the  possibilities  of  the 
purchase  of  a number  of  groups  of  old  dwellings  for  clearance  and  redevelopment. 


40  The  Council  accept  applications  for  housing  accommodation  only  from  persons 
who  either  live  or  work  in  the  Watford  Rural  District,  and  all  applications,  unless 
they  are  of  an  exceptionally  urgent  nature  are  included  m a deferred  hst  for  a penod 
of  two  years  before  receiving  consideration.  The  total  number  of  outstanding  apph- 
cations  at  present  is  approximately  950,  and  although  in  general  terms  the  number 
has  fluctuated  for  a number  of  years  a Uttle  below  this  figure,  there  is  now  a steady 
tendency  for  the  number  to  rise. 


Slum  Clearance 


41  The  Council  have  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Housmg  Repairs  md  Rents 
Act,  1954  a survey  of  dwellings  in  their  district  and  have  prepared  a sched^e  of  u^t 
properties.  A scheme  has  been  prepared  and  has  been 

Housing  and  Local  Government,  envisaging  the  demohtion  of  169  dwellmgs  within 
the  next  ten  years. 


Advances,  etc. 

42.  Advances  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  houses  have  ^o^ 

for  many  years.  There  are  at  present  340  properties  mortgaged  to  the  CouncU  Grante 
for  impmvements  are  made  under  the  Housing 

Grants  for  improvements  and  advances  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  houses  are  at 
present  suspended. 
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BuUding  Byelaws 


43  In  coniunction  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  delegated  to  them  by  the 
rZncil  relatiug  to  appUcations  for  planning  permissions,  the  Council  ad- 
Counw  T . their  Engineer  and  Surveyor  s Department 

numster  theuB^^  Inspectors,  are  employed. 

A '^SioTfor  apmoU  « *e  Council’s  Building  Byelaws  are 

Applications  o |P  Planning  Committee  to  which  the  CouncU’s  powers 

toe  ten  debated,  to^the  period  of  twelve  months  ended  on  the  30th  September, 
1958,  the  number  of  applications  totalled  375. 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Health  and  Welfare 


44  The  Hertfordshire  County  CouncU  are  the  responsibk  authority  for  the  Purposes 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  and  the  National  Assistance  Act  and  the  Watford 
Ru7al  District  is  included  in  the  South-West  Hertfordshne  area  of  the  CounW 
&undTs  divisional  arrangements.  The  Council  have  no  direct  representation  on  the 
County  Council’s  Committees,  either  centrally  or  divisionally  and  the  Council  are 
to  in  a position  therefore  to  express  views  on  the  subject  of  the  carrymg  out  of  the 
Siunty  Council’s  functions  insofar  as  they  affect  the  Rural  District.  The  details  of 
the  prient  arrangements  together  with  information  concernmg  the  carrying  out  of 
functions  under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  the  arrangenients 
concerning  the  care  of  children,  the  registration  of  Nurseries  and  CMd  Minders 
etc.,  will  presumably  be  described  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council. 


Infectious  Diseases 

45.  With  regard  to  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  this  subject  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Council’s  Public  Health  Department  in  conjunction  with  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Planning 

46.  The  Council,  in  common  with  all  other  District  Councils  in  Hertfordshire,  have 
had  delegated  to  them  the  County  Council’s  functions  concerning  applications  for 
permissions  for  development  etc.  The  County  Council  have  prepared,  and  are  now 
awaiting  Ministerial  approval  of  their  County  Development  Plan,  but  so  far  no  de- 
tailed town  maps  for  the  urbanised  areas  in  the  Rural  District,  including  Abbots 
Langley  and  Radlett  are  yet  available. 

47.  Apart  from  the  excepted  classes  of  applications  which  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, all  applications  for  permissions  are  submitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  County 
Council’s  Divisional  Planning  Officer  for  the  area,  and  his  recommendations  thereon, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Coimcil’s  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  are  then  considered 
by  the  Council’s  Buddings  and  Planning  Committee  to  which  the  Council  have  dele- 
gated their  power  of  dealing  with  the  applications.  In  most  cases,  no  difficulty  arises 
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but  in  the  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  Committee  and  the  Divisional  Plannmg 
Officer,  and  if  he  has  determined  the  application  to  be  fundamental,  (e.g.,  involving 
Green  Belt  policy)  the  case  must  follow  the  Consultative  Sub-Committee  procedure 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  delegation  agreement. 

48  The  present  system  of  planning  control  involves  the  Council  in  a great  deal  of 
administrative  work  and  imposes  a severe  burden  on  their  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 
Department.  The  delegation  agreement  appears  to  give  to  the  District  Council  a 
substantial  measure  of  authority  in  dealing  with  planning  applications,  but  this  measure 
of  plannmg  control  is  offset  by  the  amount  of  consultation  necessary  with  the 
Divisional  and  County  organisation  before  decisions  can  be  reached  on  applications. 


National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 


49  The  survey  of  existing  rights  of  way  was  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  by  the  respective  Parish  Councils  in  the  Rural  District. 

50  The  District  Council  frequently  make  Orders,  submitted  for  Ministerial  confirma- 
tion, for  the  diversion  of  public  footpaths.  Most  of  the  applications  for  Diversion 
Orders  emanate  from  landowners  or  tenant  farmers  on  agricultural  grounds.  The 
applications  are  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  many  interested  authorities 
concerned  before  Orders  are  made. 

51.  The  Council  also  pursue  complaints  concerning  the  obstruction  of  public  rights 
of  way.  Questions  relating  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public  footpaths  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Parish  Council  concerned  and/or  the  County  Council  as  the 
Highway  authority. 


52, 


TRAFFIC 
Highways 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Highway  authority  in 


the  Rural  District. 


53.  Three  Parishes  of  the  Rural  District  are  part  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
County  for  the  purposes  of  highways  maintenance  and  the  Parish  of  Aldenh™  is 
situate  in  the  Central  Division.  Matters  concerning  the  maintenance  of  pubhc 
ways  are  dealt  with  by  the  Divisional  Officer  if  necessary  after  consultation  with  the 
County  Surveyor’s  Department  at  County  Hall,  Hertford. 

54  As  a result  of  the  extensive  development  of  the  area  in  post-w^_  years,  there  is 
considerable  need  for  the  improvement  of  a number  of  ™®tmg Jiighways  m to 
Rural  District.  In  the  main  it  is  beUeved  that  to  necessary  land  has  been  acquued 
for  to  purpose. 


Street  Lighting 

55.  In  to  post-war  years  the  Council  have  acquired, 
lighting  powers  in  the  Parishes  of  Abbots  Langley,  Sarratt  ^^^ford 
now  maintain  1,765  Hghting  columns  in  highways  and  other  pubhc 
Parishes  concerned.  Further  schemes  for  extension 

sidered  In  to  Parish  of  Aldenham  hghting  powers  are  administered  by  the  Aldenham 
Parish  Council  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833. 
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Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 


Parking  Places 


57.  Exce 
vided  so 
car  park 

Oxhey  is  being  considered. 


58.  A number  of  streets  in  Radlett  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  have  been 


59  The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  have  arranged  for  their  road  safety  functions 
to 'be  carried  out  in  the  Watford  Rural  District  by  the  four  Parish  Councils,  who 
co-operate  with  the  County  Road  Safety  Officer.  Any  proposal  by  a Parish  Council 
involving  expenditure  requires  the  prior  approval  of  the  County  Council. 

60  In  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural,  a Road  Safety  Ccuncil  has  been  set  up,  which, 
in 'conjunction  with  the  local  police  and  school  authorities,  applies  itself  very 
energetically  to  road  safety  education  etc. 


61  The  Council  have  from  time  to  time  taken  up  with  London  Transport  Executive 
questions  concerning  the  need  for  bus  shelters  for  waiting  passengers  at  certain  points 
on  local  bus  routes. 

62.  More  latterly  matters  concerning  bus  shelters  are  pursued  by  the  Parish  Council 
concerned  having  regard  to  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  Parish 
Councils  Act,  1957. 


63.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  private  unmade  streets  in  the  Rural  District. 
The  County  Council  as  the  Highway  authority  have  used  their  powers  under  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892  in  many  cases  in  recent  years  and  a proposal  is  now 
being  considered  for  the  delegation  to  the  District  CouncU  of  the  County  Council’s 
powers  under  the  1892  Act,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  programme  for  the 
making  up  of  private  streets  would  be  accelerated. 


designated  as  parking  places. 


Road  Safety 


Bus  Shelters 


Private  Street  Works 
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GENERAL 


64.  The  Council  claim  that  in  so  far  as  local  government  mnctions  are  under  their 
direct  control,  the  Rural  District  is  administered  as  efficiently  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  Rural  District  is  large  and  unwieldy  and  is  divided  into  a number  of  diffuse  Parishes 
which  have  no  central  focal  point.  It  is  a difficult  and  expensive  unit  of  local 
government  to  administer  effectively. 

65.  The  Council’s  most  difficult  problem  is  that  of  providing  new  local  authority 
houses  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  outstanding  need,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
statutory  function,  they  are  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  adequate  land  for  the 
purpose  by  reason  of  Green  Belt  considerations  and  because  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  private  development  which  has  been  permitted  in  the  area. 

66.  The  next  greatest  single  need  is  that  of  the  completion  of  main  drainage  throughout 
the  area  and,  after  that,  adequate  recreational  facilities  especially  playing  fields. 

67.  The  Council  do  not  wish  to  offer  at  this  stage  detailed  comments  on  defects  in 
the  existing  local  government  organisation  and  the  carrying  out  of  functions  in  the 
Rural  District,  but  to  confine  their  observations  to  the  position  generally. 


68.  They  wish  to  emphasise  particularly,  the  urbanised  nature  of  part  of  the  Rural 
District  and  to  express  their  view  that  on  this  account  the  present  three-tier  system 
of  local  government  in  their  area  is  outmoded  and  out-of-date,  and  that  a change  in 
the  status  of  the  area  is  overdue  and  very  desirable. 

69.  The  useful  purpose  served  by  the  Parish  Councils  under  the  present  arrangement 
is  fully  appreciated.  It  would  be  desirable,  in  the  view  of  the  Rural  District  Council, 
that  Parish  Councils  or  some  similar  body  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  existence 
where  the  Parishes  concerned  become  merged  in  the  County  Borough. 


70.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  principal  functions  of  the  County  Council  are 
concerned,  i.e.  education,  health  and  welfare,  planning,  and  highways,  the  services 
are  remotely  controlled  and  directed  from  Hertford,  which  is  21  miles  ^tant  and 
somewhat  inaccessible  from  the  South-West  Herts,  area.  In  the  administration  of 
these  services,  the  District  Council  play  little  or  no  part,  except  for— 

(a)  representation  on  the  South-West  Herts.  Divisional  Executive, 

(b)  the  exercise  of  the  delegated  function  of  dealing  with  applications  for  planning 
permission  by  means  of  a system  which  has  many  procedural  shortcomings, 
and  does  not  allow  sufficiently  of  freedom  of  decision  by  the  District  Council. 


71.  The  District  Council  have  had  under  consideration  during  the  past  12  years,  the 
question  of  local  government  structure  and  organisation  in  the  area,  and  have  exammed 
various  alternative  possibilities. 

72.  It  appears  however,  that  changes  in  the  areas  of  County  Districts  in  the  South- 
West  Hertfordshire  area  are  likely  and  probable  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  area. 


73.  In  view  of  all  the  factors  involved  therefore,  the  Council  have  carefully  exammed 
the  proposal  of  the  Watford  Borough  Council  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  five 
County  Districts  in  South-West  Hertfordshire  and  the  accord  of  County  Borough 
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status  to  the  one  authority,  and  the  reasons  which  the  Borough  Council  have  promoted 
in  support  of  their  proposal. 

74.  The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  present 
Rural  District  and  its  population  if  the  Borough  Council’s  proposal  were  pursued 
as  envisaging  in  the  circumstances,  the  best  form  of  local  government  to  be  devised 
for  the  area  concerned. 

75.  The  Council  ate  also  of  opinion  that  while  they  agree  that  the  proposal  to  form  a 
County  Borough  in  the  South-West  Herts,  area,  including  the  Watford  Rural  District, 
is  one  which  in  principle  should  be  accepted,  there  is  substance  in : 


(a)  the  claim  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council  that  the  part  of  the  Parish  of 
Aldenham  containing  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council’s  Boreham 
Wood  Estate  be  transferred  to  the  Elstree  Rural  District, 

(b)  the  suggestion  that  the  part  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  which  is  situated 
in  the  designated  area  of  the  Kernel  Hempstead  New  Town  be  transferred 
to  the  Borough  of  Kernel  Hempstead, 


and  that  these  two  adjustments  could  be  made  without  any  adverse  effect  upon  the 
main  issue  whereby  the  five  local  authorities  now  comprising  South-West  Hertfordshire 
would  be  combined  into  one  authority  with  County  Borough  status. 


Council  Offices, 
Wynyard  House, 
99,  Lan^ey  Road, 
Watford,  Herts. 


November,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Elstree  Parish  Council 


Council  Offices, 
Shenley  Road, 
BOREHAM  WOOD,  Herts. 

8th  July,  1959. 


Dear  Sir, 

Up  to  the  election  of  the  present  Council  in  May  of  this  year,  the  previous  Council 
had  no  objections  to  offer  to  the  representations  of  the  Rural  District  Council  for 
boundary  extensions  and  Urban  Powers.  The  new  Council,  however,  are  anxious 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  District  becoming  Urbanised  that  the  Parish  Council  should 
continue  to  exist.  I am  therefore  directed  to  make  this  representation  to  the 
Commission  and  to  ask  that,  if  it  comes  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  application  be 
supported. 

I am  further  directed  to  state  that,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
representatives  of  the  Council  would  like  to  attend  and  give  evidence. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  A.  C.  IZZARD, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London- 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Shenley  Parish  Council 


Council  Offices, 
Shenley  Road, 
BOREHAM  WOOD,  Herts. 

6th  August,  1958. 


Dear  Sir, 

I refer  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  June  last  which  has  now  been  considered  by  my 
Council. 

I am  directed  to  state  that  the  only  observation  the  Council  wishes  to  make  at 
this  stage  is  that  should  the  review  of  boundaries  in  this  part  of  Hertfordshire  be  under- 
taken by  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Parish  Council  desires  that  the  Parish  shall 
remain  in  the  Rural  District  and  not  become  part  of  an  Urban  or  Borough  area. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  A.  C.  IZZARD, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Northaw  Parish  Council 


The  Old  Vicarage, 
NORTHAW,  Herts. 
5th  August,  1958. 


The  Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence,  I am  writing  to  say  that  the  following 
Resolution  was  carried  unanimously  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Northaw  Parish  Council 
held  on  Monday,  28th  July,  1958 — 

“That  the  Northaw  Parish  Council  approve  and  whole-heartedly  support  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  m Grater 
London  by  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council  in  relation  to  the  Parish  of 
Northaw”. 


In  discussion,  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Resolution,  the  seven  Memters  of  the 
Council  present,  there  being  one  absentee,  all  expressed  themselv^  as  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  no  desire  by  the  residents  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Pamh  in  the  Low! 
Government  structure  of  Middlesex  or  Greater  London  and  pr^ent  Li^l 
Government  administration  of  the  Parish  by  the  Hatheld  Rural  Distnct  Council  and 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  was  satisfactory. 


I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  J.  N.  W.  DUDLEY, 
Chairman, 

Northaw  Parish  Council. 


00 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted 
by  the  Northaw  Parish  Council 

The  Old  Vicarage, 
NORTHAW,  Herts. 
30th  October,  1958. 


The  ChairmaQ, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

Further  to  my  letter  of  5th  August,  the  Parish  Council  of  Northaw  have  now  had 
an  ODportunity  to  study  the  representations  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by 
the  aeshunt  and  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Councils,  and  to  discuss  the  passages 
relating  particularly  to  the  Parish  of  Northaw. 

I am  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  are  one  and  all  opposed  to 
these  proposals  which  amount  to  the  complete  abolition  of  the  Parish  as  such  and  its 
division  between  the  Urban  Districts  referred  to,  as  being  neither  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  at  least  90%  of  the  inhabitants  nor  in  the  best  mterests  of  the  Parish 
as  a community.  The  Parish  of  Northaw  has  many  historical  associations  and  a long 
and  honourable  record  dating  back  to  mediaeval  day  and,  in  particular,  had  many 
close  ties  with  the  Stuarts,  some  perpetuated  unto  this  day.  For  exarnple.  King  J ames’s 
Charities  provide  an  annual  income  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  which  is  admimstered 
by  a Board  of  Trustees  for  the  good  of  the  Parish  as  a whole.  The  Parish  of  Northaw 
is  essentially  a rural  area  within  the  Green  Belt  embracing  the  twin  villages  of  Northaw 
and  CufBey  and  accordingly  any  scheme  to  split  the  Parish  with  the  intention  of 
attaching  the  dismembered  portions  to  adjoin  Urban  Districts  would  completely 
destroy  the  whole  character  of  the  district. 

To  refer  to  the  individual  proposals— 

(a)  Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council. 

The  Northaw  Parish  Council  are  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  affinity  either 
cultural  or  otherwise  between  CufBey  and  Cheshunt  and  that  the  joining  of  these  two 
districts  would  provide  no  additional  amenities  whatsoever  to  Cuffley  over  and  above 
those  that  they  can  already  obtain  from  their  position  within  the  Hatfield  Rural 
District  Council  boundaries. 

(b)  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council. 

Northaw  is  a viUage,  united  and  self-contained,  a rural  community  with  the 
Parish  Church  as  the  centre  having  its  own  Men’s  Institute,  Cricket  and  Football 
Clubs,  etc.,  and  without  any  desire  to  be  attached  to  an  Urban  District  such  as  Potters 
Bar  with  whom  it  has  no  community  of  interest. 

The  Parish  Council  note  with  some  surprise  the  reference  to  the  requirement  by 
Potters  Bar  of  additional  building  land  since  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  London 
Boroughs  were  allowed  to  develop  sites  in  Potters  Bar.  The  only  building  permitted 
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in  Northaw  at  the  present  is  a small  amount  of  mfilling  and  any  development  on  the 
scale  to  be  envisaged  by  the  Potters  Bar  report  would  completely  ruin  for  all  time 
what  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts  of  country  within  easy  reach  of 
London. 

In  conclusion,  the  Parish  Council  of  Northaw,  on  behalf  of  the  residents  in  the 
Parish,  wish  to  express  the  strongest  objection  to  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  their 
Parish  to  any  other  local  authority. 

The  Parish  Council  would  be  pleased  to  send  a deputation  to  wait  upon  your 
Commission  if  it  was  thought  that  such  a step  would  be  of  assistance.  Further,  if 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  should  visit  the  district  it  is  hoped  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parish  Council  would  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  members 
with  a view  to  putting  their  case  in  person  and  emphasising  on  the  site  the  strong 
reasons  which  there  are  for  retaining  the  present  structure. 


I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  J.  N.  W.  DUDLEY, 
Chairman, 

Northaw  Parish  Council. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council 

112,  Abbots  Road, 
Abbots  Langley, 
WATFORD,  Herts. 
12th  June,  1958. 


The  Secretary.  , , 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


Dear  Sir, 


Applicadon  by  Watford  Borough  for  Recognition 
as  a County  Borough 


At  a meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  held  on  Thursday,  5th  June,  1958,  the  following 
esolution  was  passed: 


“With  reference  to  the  request  from  the  Mayor  of  Watford  for  a clearer  definition 
f the  intentions  of  the  surrounding  authorities,  and  his  expressed  hope  that  the 
eighbours  of  Watford  would  do  their  utmost  to  resolve  matters  without  dela^  we 
'.e  Parish  Council  of  Abbots  Langley,  hereby  recommend  that  the  Pansh  of 
hbots  Langley,  forming  part  of  the  areas  administered  by  the  Watford  Rural  Distmt 
mncil,  should  become  part  of  the  proposed  new  County  Borough  of  Watford.  We 
■refore  ask  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  to  take  actiori  accordmgly. 
e also  propose  that  some  form  of  Parish  Council  be  maintained  m this  area. 


I am  instructed  to  request  you  to  take  appropriate  action  on  this  resolution. 


Yours  faithfully, 


(Sgd.)  R.  I.  SWELL. 
Clerk  to  the  Council. 
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Further  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council 


INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley,  forming  approximately  one  quarter  in  area 
and  population  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  does  not  come  directly  within  the  terras 
of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government,  it  is  vitally  concerned  as 
any  alteration  in  the  boundary  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  must  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Parish.  In  fact  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Watford  Rural  District  is  included  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
The  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  therefore  begs  to  submit  the  following  outline  of 
evidence  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  is  hoped  that  an  opportu- 
nity of  supporting  this  evidence  at  a later  date  will  be  given  to  the  Abbots  Langley 
Parish  Council. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PARISH 
OF  ABBOTS  LANGLEY 

The  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  forms  part  of  the  area  admMstered  by  the  Watford 
Rural  District  Council,  with  a population  of  approximately  15,000  of  the  toM  of 
58  250  for  the  Rural  District.  It  consists  of  a variety  of  communities:  viz.  villages 
and  hamlets,  with  dormitory  suburban  developments,  large  local  authonty  and 
private  housing  estates,  residential  caravan  sites,  parts  of  the  new  town  of  Kernel 
Hempstead,  as  well  as  areas  of  agricultural  land  with  scattered  farm  houses  and 

cottages. 

The  more  recent  developments  have  produced  a definite  change  from  purely 
rural  dependency  to  a closer  association  with  the  town  of  Watford  durmg  the  last  ten 
war  this  was  increased  m particular  by  the  development  of  a hcoismg  estate  for  ten- 
Srof  thi  Borough  of  Wd  in  the  Langleybuiy  Ward,  and  the  private 
development  of  the  Hazelgrove  Farm  Estate. 

Geographically,  Abbots  Langley  Parish  is  linked  with  Watford  in  the  west  by 
the  naS  vaUey  wherein  lies  the  Grand  Union  Canal,  which  also  pass^  throng 

the  western  side  of  the  Borough  of  Watford  The  “re^slThe 

to  Watford,  passing  through  this  Parish,  follows  this  natural  valley.  To  “e 

Parish  is  connected  to  Watford  by  two  routes;  one 

access  to  the  north  and  north-western  parts  of  the  Borough  of  Watford,  and  the  otner 
joining  the  main  St.  Albans  to  Watford  road  at  Garston,  thn|  &v“g  e^^d  tot 
access  to  the  northern  shopping  areas  of  the  Borough.  Shortly,  Hunters  Lane, 
which  borders  the  Leavesden  air-strip,  and  was  f 

re-opened  to  provide  yet  one  more  direct  route  from  the  Hillside  Housmg  Estate 
the  Borough  of  Watford. 

The  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  is  divided  into  the  following  commuraties: 

fat  The  village  of  Bedmond,  and  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Pimhco,  closely  associated 
with^Wat“fmr4  years;  the  mX  bus  sem^,  untd  the 

Hempstead  New  Town,  connected  it  with  Watford,  and  Abbots  Langl  y y 
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Part  of  Pimlico  is  at  present  administered  fay  the  St.  Stephen’s  Parish  Council  of 
the  St.  Albans  Rural  District,  with  which  it  would  appear  to  have  little  in  common. 

There  is  a large  residential  caravan  site  in  Bedmond. 

lb)  Nash  Mills  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  parts.  The  south-eastern  part 
is  cciuiected  with  Hunton  Bridge,  and  is  composed  of  factories,  intermingled  with 
older  type  houses,  as  well  as  residential  dormitory  type  development,  and  a large 
caravan  site. 

(c)  The  north-western  part  of  Nash  Mills  is  largely  included  in  the  designated 
area  of  Kernel  Hempstead  New  Town,  and  is  mainly  inhabited  by  tenants  of  the 
Development  Corporation.  It  also  contains  a very  large  paper  mill. 

(d)  Hunton  Bridge  village  has  remained  unaltered  for  many  years ; it  is  connected 
with  Watford  by  the  main  Hemel  Hempstead  to  Watford  road.  This  village  is  attached 
to  Langleybury  Church. 

(e)  Langleybury  Ward  (Upper  Part)  is  a new  residential  area  built  since  1945. 
It  includes  the  Borough  of  Watford’s  Hillside  and  Abbots  Garden  Estates,  and  the 
Rosehill  Estate  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council. 

(f ) The  core  of  the  Abbots  Langley  Ward  is  the  ancient  village  of  Abbots  Langley 
with  the  12th  Century  Parish  Church  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  considerable  modern 
shop  developments  in  the  High  Street,  serving  the  housing  estates  around  the  village, 
the  residential  developements  in  Abbots  Road,  and  the  older  parts  of  the  village. 

Recently,  large  private  housing  estates  were  built  on  the  Hazelgrove  Farm  site, 
and  large  municipal  housing  estates  at  Tibbs  Hill  and  Cecil  Lodge. 

(g)  Leavesden  (western  part)  comprises  the  Leavesden  Mental  Hospital,  and 
Abbots  Langley  Hospital;  the  residential  development  connected  with  them,  and  the 
experimental  housing  site  of  the  Building  Research  Station.  This  part  of  Leavesden 
Ward  adjoins  the  recent  housing  development  of  the  Borough  of  Watford  on  their 
Woodside  Estate. 

The  aerodrome  at  Leavesden  contains  two  large  aircraft  factories,  employing 
many  workers  from  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley,  as  well  as  from  the  Borough  of 
Watford. 

(h)  Leavesden  Ward  (eastern  part)  comprises  in  the  main  the  new  Kytes  Estate 
of  the  Borough  of  Watford,  the  older  development  of  Bucknall’s  Lane,  and  the 
Qarston  Rehabilitation  centre. 

This  part  of  the  Parish  is  both  socially  and  geographically  a part  of  the  Garston 
Ward  of  the  Borough  of  Watford. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ABBOTS  LANGLEY 
PARISH  COUNCIL 

The  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  is  responsible  for  the  following  Local 
Government  Functions: 
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(a)  Playing  Fields  and  Playgrounds 

The  Parish  Council  is  responsible  for  providing  and  maintaining  playing  fields  within 
the  Parish  for  public  use.  There  are  at  present  four  in  all;  three  with  pavilions,  cricket 
and  football  pitches;  two  equipped  with  children’s  playground  equipment.  The  Parish 
Council  have  in  mind  to  acquire  and  develop  additional  areas  as  public  open  spaces. 


(b)  Road  Safety  Authority 

The  Parish  Council  is  the  Road  Safety  Authority  by  delegation  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council’s  powers. 


(c)  Footpaths 

The  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  is  responsible  for  the  sign-posting  and  maintenance 
of  all  footpaths  within  the  Parish. 

(d)  Allotments 

The  Parish  Council  maintains  and  lets  allotments  to  parishioners. 

(e)  Education 

The  Parish  Council  is  the  minor  education  authority,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  primary  education. 

(f)  The  Parish  Council  takes  a lively  interest  in  aU  matters  affecting  the  well- 
being of  the  community,  as  for  example  in  Secondary  Education,  Housing,  Lifting, 
Highways,  Planning,  Civil  Defence,  etc. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER  SERVICES 

The  following  Local  Government  and  other  services  are  at  present  supplied  to  the 
people  of  Abbots  Langley  Parish  from  Watford; 


(a)  Health. 

The  Local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  area  is  m Watford.  Many  inothers 
prefer  to  take  their  children  to  the  Watford  Health  Clinic  because  of  the  inferior 
temporary  accommodation  in  the  village  of  Abbots  Langley. 

(b)  Ambulance. 

The  County  ambulance  service  for  this  area  operates  from  Watford. 


(c)  Fire  Service. 

This  is  also  operated  from  Watford. 
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(d)  Police. 

The  Sub-Division,  which  includes  most  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  is  centred 
in  Watford.  Houses  are  at  present  being  built  in  this  Parish  for  the  housing  of  police 
officers  for  the  new  sub-station  at  Leavesden  in  the  Borough  of  Watford. 


(e)  Education. 

The  Divisional  Education  Officer  controls  this  area  from  the  Divisional  Office  in 
Watford. 

(f)  Welfare. 

The  Divisional  Officer  is  responsible  for  this  Parish,  and  works  from  the  Division- 
al Office  in  Watford. 

(g)  In  addition  the  following  services  for  the  Parish  have  their  main  centra! 
offices  in  Watford: 

(i)  Road  Safety. 

(ii)  Youth  Committee  (Divisional). 

(iii)  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance. 

(iv)  Offices  for  Inland  Revenue. 


(h)  Eastern  Gas  Board. 

The  main  showrooms,  administration  and  repair  services  are  in  Watford. 


(i)  Eastern  Electricity  Board. 

As  in  (h)  above. 

(j)  There  are  six  cinemas  and  one  theatre  in  Watford — none  in  the  Parish  of 
Abbots  Langley. 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


1 . Housing. 

There  are  at  present  five  separate  authorities  for  housing  in  South-West 
Hertfordshire.  This  has  led  to  five  different  sets  of  conditions  of  priorities  for  the  se- 
lection of  tenants.  Movement  from  the  area  of  one  authority  to  that  of  another  means 
loss  of  priority.  These  anomalies  can  only  he  eliminated  hy  a unified  Local  Housing 
Authority  for  the  whole  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 


2.  Education. 

Hertfordshire  has  had  a fine  record  during  recent  years  in  Education,  but  there 
have  been  many  delays  in  the  present  administration,  which  we  feel  could  be  greatly 
reduced  by  a one-tier  system  of  Local  Government. 
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At  present  there  are  three  separate  units  collecting  refuse  from  the  four  uncon- 
nected Parishes  of  the  Watford  Rural  District.  This  system  must  inevitably  result 
in  wastage  of  man-power,  and  the  provision  of  a poor  service.  The  refuse  collection 
service  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  some  parts  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley.  We 
are  certain  that  there  is  a far  better  prospect  of  an  efficient  service  if  operated  by  one 
central  authority  for  the  whole  of  South-West  Hertfordshire. 


4.  Planning. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  to  understand  the  local  aspect  of  planning  in  this  Parish,  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  until  very  recently,  the  County  Councillor  for  this  Parish 
was  not  a member  of  the  County  Planning  Committee. 


CONCLUSIONS  ■ 

1 . It  is  our  considered  view  that  if  South-West  Herts,  is  united  to  form  a new  County 
Borough,  Abbots  Langley  Parish  should  be  included  in  this  new  Authority.  This,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Parish. 

2.  South-West  Hertfordshire  has  now  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  County. 
The  journey  from  this  Parish  to  Hertford  by  public  transport  takes  several  hours. 

3.  We  submit  that  the  part  of  Nash  Mills  at  present  included  in  the  designated  area 
of  Hemel  Hempstead  New  Town  is  closely  associated  with  the  Borough  of  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  should  be  administered  by  that  Authority. 

Similarly  most  of  the  southern  part  of  Nash  Mills  has  close  ties  with  the  Parish 
of  Kings  Langley,  and  could  be  more  conveniently  administered  in  conjunction  with 
that  Parish. 

4.  Alternative  solutions  to  the  County  Borough  Scheme  have  been  considered,  but 
were  found  unworkable,  and  not  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  tins 
Parish.  The  alternative  proposals  included  the  formation  of  a separate  Urban  District 
for  Abbots  Langley,  and  a re-grouping  of  this  Parish  with  other  areas. 

5.  We  regret  that  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  refused  to  discuss  their  own 
proposals  for  the  future  of  this  Parish  with  this  Parish  Council.  We  cannot  find  any 
acceptable  alternative  proposals  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  date  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  to  the  Royal  Commission, 

We  would  be  grateful  if  an  opportunity  could  be  given  to  the  Abbots  ^Langley 
Parish  Council  to  comment  on  any  concrete  proposals  the  Hertfordshire^County 
Council  may  submit  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  future. 


November,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Aldenham  Parish  Council 

1 THE  PRESENT  ORGANISATION  OF 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PARISH 
OF  ALDENHAM 

The  present  local  government  is  of  the  three  tier  variety,  i.e.  County  Council,  Rural 
District  Council  and  Parish  Council. 

The  Parish  of  Aldenham  forms  part  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  and  lies  east 
of  Watford  and  south  of  St.  Albans  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St.  Albans 
Rural  District,  on  the  south  by  Elstree  Rural  District,  on  the  east  by  the  Elstree  Rural 
District  and  on  the  west  by  the  Urban  District  of  Bushey  and  the  Borough  of  Watford 
as  shown  on  the  map  attached. 

The  Parish  of  Aldenham  covers  an  area  of  approximately  nine  square  miles, 
and  is  composed  of  two  urban  areas— Radlett  (situated  on  Road  A.  5)— five  miles 
from  Watford— and  part  of  Site  No.  1,  London  County  Council  out  county  develop- 
ment of  Boreham  Wood  (seven  miles  from  Watford) : and  a number  of  small  village 
hamlets.  The  population  is  approximately  12,000  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

Radlett 6,500 

Boreham  Wood 

(L.C.C.  Estate)  . . . . 4,500 

Rural  Areas  1,000  12,000 


The  present  rateable  value  is  approximately  £190,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Radlett £128,300 

Boreham  Wood 

(L.C.C.  Estate)  . . . . 50,700 

Rural  Areas  . . . . . . 11,000  £190,000 


The  Parish  is  not  divided  into  wards  and  ONE  member  is  elected  to  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council;  FIVE  members  are  elected  to  the  Watford  Rural  District 
Council  and  THIRTEEN  members  are  elected  to  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council.  All 
these  members  are  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  Parish. 

The  rates  levied  in  the  Parish  for  the  current  year  are: 

Hertfordshire  County  Council  ..  ..  \2s.  l-15d.  in  the  £ 

Watford  Rural  District  Council  . . . . 6j.  2^?.  in  the  £. 

Included  in  the  above  Rural  District  Council  are  the  following  precepts  for  the 
Aldenham  Parish  Council: 

General  Rate  Account  Ss.  5d.  m the  £. 

Lighting  Rate  Account  4s.  Od.  in  the  £. 

Unlike  the  other  Parishes  in  the  Watford  Rural  District  the  Aldenham  Parish  is  a 
Lighting  Authority  and  is  also  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  Recreation  Grounds. 
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In  the  other  Parishes  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  these  services  are  undertaken  by 
the  Rural  District  Council. 

For  some  time  past  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council  have  been  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  future  status  of  the  Parish.  The  London  County  Council  have 
recently  completed  its  out-county  development  at  Boreham  Wood,  and  the  boundary 
between  the  Elstree  Rural  District  and  the  Watford  Rural  District  (the  Aldenham 
Parish  boundary)  cuts  right  through  this  development,  with  the  result  there  is  divided 
responsibility  for  local  government  in  an  area  which  is  in  fact  a complete  built  up 
unit.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  alter  the  Parish  boundaries  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
L.C.C.  development  will  be  contained  within  one  Parish,  i.e.  Elstree  Parish  (Elstree 
Rural  District).  While  all  the  authorities  concerned  are  in  agreement  with  this 
proposal,  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  are  opposed  to  the  scheme.  At  a recent 
Annual  Parish  Meeting  the  following  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  passed  by 
a large  majority,  only  one  voting  against: 

“This  Meeting  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  residents  in  Aldenham 
Parish  would  be  best  served  by  transferring  that  part  of  the  L.C.  Estate  which 
is  within  the  Parish,  to  the  Elstree  Rural  District,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  major 
reorganisation  of  the  area,  by  joining  the  rest  of  the  Parish  to  St.  Albans  Rural 
District;  and  that  representations  to  this  effect  should  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  and  the  local  authorities 
concerned.” 

The  Parish  Council  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District 
Council  are  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
resolution. 


2.  NOTES  ON  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
THE  PRESENT  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  IN  THE  PARISH 


(a)  Education. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Education  Authority  for  the  Parish.  At 
present  there  are  only  two  schools  in  the  Radlett  and  Rural  Areas,  one  for  Infants 
and  a new  Junior  Mixed  School  for  children  from  8 to  1 1 years.  Children  receiving 
Secondary  Modern,  Grammar  and  Technical  Education  have  to  travel  either  to 
Watford  or  St.  Albans.  On  the  L.C.C.  Estate  schools  are  provided  for  Primary,  Second- 
ary and  Grammar  School  education,  some  of  which  are  within  the  Parish  of  Elstree 
and  come  under  the  Bamet  Divisional  Executive  whereas  those  in  the  other  part  of 
the  Parish  come  under  the  South-West  Herts.  Divisional  Executive  (at  Watford). 

The  Parish  Council  appoints  representatives  on  both  the  Infant,  Junior  Mixed, 
Primary  School  Managers. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  long  travelling  the  education  facilities  are  fairly 
reasonable. 


(b)  Environinental  Health. 

The  responsibility  for  Public  Health  is  divided  between  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  and  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council.  The  County  Council  being 
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fnr  phiM  Welfare  etc.,  and  tit®  Watford  Rural  District  Council  are  re- 
respoKibl  ^jiection  Cesspool  emptying,  Night  Soil  CoUection;  and  for 

S™  2 fo"toe  valley  Sewerage  Board.  In  adihtion  the  Watford 

Rmal  District  CouncU  are  responsible  for  the  provision  of  Public  Conveniences. 

Lrtodshhe  cT^^  CouiicU  are  responsible  for  Street  Cleansmg 
™ Die  Provision  of  P^ks  and  Open  Spaces  is  the  duty  of  the  Aldenham  Parish 

Council. 


(c)  Housing. 

The  Watford  Rural  District  Council  are  the  Housing  Authority  in  the  Parish 
although  only  limited  housing  has  been  undertaken  by  it.  m Radlett  most  of  the 
hnildinihas  ten  done  by  private  development,  wMe  at  Boreham  Wood  the  London 
County  Council  have  erected  a large  estate  part  of  which  comes  withm  the  Parish  of 
Aldenham  There  is  no  slum  clearance  problem  and  the  Rural  Distnct  Cornell  are 
prepared,  when  funds  permit,  to  make  loans  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  houses. 
Modem  Building  Byelaws  are  in  force. 


(d)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare. 

Most  of  these  services  are  provided  by  the  County  Council,  with  the  exception 
of  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Watford 
Rural  District  Council. 

(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

This  is  administered  by  the  County  CouncU  with  certain  delegated  powers  given 
to  the  Watford  Rural  District  CouncU.  Planning  control  in  the  Pmsh  is  satisfactory. 
The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  is  operated  by  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  with  special  delegated  powers  to  the  Aldenham  Parish 
CouncU.  Apart  from  the  two  urban  areas  of  Radlett  and  Boreham  Wood,  the  major 
part  of  the  Parish  is  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt. 

(f)  Traffic. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  CouncU  is  the  Highway  Authority  and  also  acts  as 
Agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  respect  of  the  A.5  Road,  which  cuts  through 
the  Parish  from  north  to  south.  There  are  a few  roads  not  made  up  under  the  Private 
Street  Works  Act,  and  whUe  in  some  cases  these  are  in  a very  bad  condition,  some  of 
the  unmade  roads  have  been  put  into  a fair  state  of  repair  by  the  residents  themselves. 

Street  Lighting  within  the  Parish  of  Aldenham  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Aldenham  Parish  Council,  who  have  been  the  Lighting  Authority  for  over  24  years. 

The  naming  of  Streets  and  the  Numbering  of  houses  and  the  provision  of  Parking 
Places  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  CouncU.  Up  to  date  no  Car 
Parking  faculties  have  been  provided. 

Road  Safety  is  dealt  with  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  CouncU,  but  the  Parish 
CouncU  has  a Road  Safety  Committee  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  County 
CouncU. 

Now  that  powers  have  been  given  to  Parish  Councils  the  Aldenham  Parish 
CouncU  are  proposing  to  erect  Bus  Shelters  where  needed,  otherwise  most  Bus  Shelters 
have  been  provided  by  London  Transport  Executive. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted 
by  the  Aldenham  Parish  Council 

review  of  local  government  areas 
1958  — COUNTY  OF  HERTFORD 


The  Present  Parish 

Aldenham  Parish  is  situate  on  the  Watling  Street  (A.5)  about  six  miles  from  St.  Albans, 
five  miles  from  Watford,  four  miles  from  Bushey  and  three  miles  from  Boreham 
Wood. 


The  population  and  rateable  value  are  as  follows: 


Population 

R.V. 

Radlett  Village  

6,500 

128,300 

Boreham  Wood  Estate  . . 

4,500 

50,700 

Aldenham,  Letchmore  Heath 
and  Rural  Areas 

1,000 

11,000 

12,000 

£190,000 

The  greater  part  of  the  Parish  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  which  clearly 
separates  it  from  its  neighbours. 


It  is  part  of  Watford  Rural  District  to  which  it  elects  five  Representatives.  The 
Parish  Council  consists  of  13  members  and  is  the  Street  Lighting  and  Recreation 
Grounds  Authority. 


Aldenham  Parish  has  been  included  (the  Parish  Council  thinks  erroneously)  in 
the  Greater  London  Area  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Royal  Commission  for  Greater 
London. 


Proposals  for  the  Future 


The  Parish  CouncU  asks  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  County  Council  to  agree 
the  following  proposals; 

1.  Aldenham  Parish,  being  substantially  rural  in  character  should,  (subject  to  item 
No.  2 below)  remain  a Rural  Parish  and  form  part  of  a Rural  District. 

2.  That  part  of  the  Parish  adjoining  Boreham  Wood  which  has  been  “urbanised” 
by  the  London  County  Council  (namely  the  Theobalds  Estate)  should  be 
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* r ....1  fn  Fktree  R D in  which  the  remainder  of  Boreham  Wood  is  situate. 
M avoid“^^^^  of  control  and  prove  beneficial  to  the  residents. 

is  to  take  place,  the  best  interests  of  the  residents 

=■  « ».«.  b, ..  „ s,. 

R.D. 

The  above  decisions  were  almost  unanimously  reached  at  a crowded  Annual 
Parish  Meeting  in  April  last. 

IN  SUPPORT  the  Parish  Council  desires  to  submit  the  foUowing  observations ; 

fal  Aldenham  Parish  is  not,  in  any  sense,  part  of  the  Greater  London  Area  and 
ilamXhS  only  been  included  in  it  because  &e  Parish  is  served  by  the  Metro- 
pXn  PoUce.  EvL  now.  the  Council  thinks  it  should  be  excluded. 

fM  Aldenham  Parish  (S0%  Green  Belt)  is  the  firsf.Rural  Parish  outsUe  the  London 
SnXSliTnd  it  should  be  preserved  at  all  costs,  so  as  to  form  a buffer  between 
Greater  London  and  Rural  Hertfordshire. 

(c)  Watford  Rural  District  is  no  longer  the  Rural  Local  Government  Unit  envisaged 
when  k L created.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  become  “urbanised  by  extenave 
levlpmern  by  the  London  County  Council  and  other  Authorities.  It  is  spread  north 
sou*  e^t  and  west  of  Watford,  is  unwieldy  and  no  onger  forms  a convement  local 
govSmnent  unit  with  a real  community  of  interest.  Aldenham  Parish  would  therefore 
be  better  linked  with  the  Parishes  to  the  north-east  of  Watford  which  form  the  St. 
Albans  R.D. 

(d)  Aldenham  Parish  adjoins,  and  has  much  in  common  with  other  Parishes  m St. 
Sbans  R.D.  and,  if  incorporated  therewith,  would  secure  adequate  representation 
on  the  Rural  Council,  retain  its  Parish  Council  and  Annual  Parish  Meeting  (an 
important  Unk  between  the  residents  and  the  Rural  Councd)  to  which  it  feels  the  othei 

are  justly  entitled,  and,  also,  have  close  liaison  with  other  Parishes  with  sunilar 
Zook  and  prZems.  Aldenltam  heUeves  that  the  Rural  Council  would  do  far  more 
to  preserve  the  Green  Belt  and  the  rural  character  of  the  Parish  than,  say,  a County 
Bomugh  of  Watford.  There  are  easy  lines  of  communication  with  St.  Albans  namely 
main  line  trains,  buses  and  Watling  Street. 

(e)  Aldenham  Parish  favours  the  two-tier  system  of  local  government  with  the  re- 
tention of  Parish  Councils  and  an  extension  of  their  powers  and  duties  and,  in  the  mam, 
is  fully  satisfied  with  the  services  provided  by  the  County  Council  and  its  efficien 
Headquarters  and  Divisional  Administration.  The  only  exception  bemg  m the  field  ot 
ediratimi  the  provision  of  more  Schools  in  the  Parish  and  a revision  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  allocating  children  to  various  Schools,  being  an  urgent  necessity. 


Other  Alternatives  Open  to  the  Parish 

The  Parish  Council  has  considered  other  alternatives  suggested  or  which  it  feels  the 
County  Council  might  be  asked  to  consider  and  has  formed  the  following  views; 


1.  Proposed  County  Borough  ot  Watford 
Aldenham  Parish  Council  strongly  opposes  inclusion  in  any  County  Borough. 
It  believes: 
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(a)  that  one  County  Council  for  Hertfordshire  is  and  has  proved  adequate.  The 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  being  far  more  able  to  administer  the  -whole  County 
efficiently  and  economically  than  a County  Council  and  a County  Borough. 


(b)  that,  for  the  provision  of  the  major  services,  the  whole  of  the  County  should  be 
under  one  Major  Authority  and  that  the  heavily  rated  and  populated  Districts,  such 
as  Watford  Borough  (who  themselves  must  have  received  tremendous  help  from  the 
County  Authority  during  their  period  of  development)  should  contribute  to  the 
common  County  Fund  and  thus  render  aid  to  the  less  fortunate  Rural  Districts  with 
little  rateable  value  and  rapidly  developing  areas. 

(c)  that  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  of  Watford  (which  has  always  been  a part 
of  Hertfordshire)  may  well  impoverish  the  finances  of  the  remainder  of  the  Coimty. 
A quite  unwarranted  step. 

(d)  that  the  proposed  County  Borough — comprising  the  Borough  of  Watford,  the 
TJ.D.’s  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  and  the  Watford  R.D. — being 
widespread  in  nature  and  with  various  centres  of  population  with  divergent  interests, 
would  not  form  a convenient  local  government  unit.  Watford  Borough  Repre- 
sentatives would  probably  control  the  County  Borough  Council  and  its  policy,  which 
could  prove  detrimental  to  the  remainder  of  the  Districts  forming  the  combination. 


(e)  the  formation  of  a County  Borough  would  cause  a duplication  of  effort  and  staff 
and  the  substantial  savings  envisaged  by  Watford  Borough  in  their  propaganda  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a “myth”.  Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  Watford  Borough  and 
Rural  Councils  have  been  advised  by  Messrs.  Collins,  their  Local  Government 
Consultants  that,  should  a merger  take  place  between  these  two  areas,  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  (id.  in  the  rates  and  possibly  a 1/-. 

(f)  Aldenham  believes  that  Watford  Borough  is  quite  large  enough  as  it  is  and  has 
adequate  resources  to  carry  out  the  numerous  works  etc.,  needed  by  its  own  popu- 
lation. That  it  should  concentrate  on  these  and  not  interfere  with  its  neighbours,  and 
leave  the  County  Council  to  provide  and  maintain  the  major  services. 

(g)  the  reason  Watford  has  suggested  “taking  in”  aU  its  neighbours  seems  to  be, 
to  acquire  a population  of  over  100,000  thus  enabling  it  to  claim  County  Borough 
Status  and  not  because  of  its  love  for  its  neighbours  and  the  desire  to  bring  benefits  to 
the  residents  of  the  outside  areas.  Watford  Borough  has  not,  so  far  as  the  Parish 
Council  knows,  produced  one  iota  of  real  evidence  to  prove  that  a County  Borough 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  people. 

(h)  one  of  Watford’s  main  complaints  seems  to  be  that,  at  the  moment,  there  is 
“remote  control”  from  Hertford.  If  a County  Borough  came  into  being,  it  would  for 
a great  part  of  the  District  be  “remote  control”  from  Watford  and  therefore  no  change. 
Watford  also  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are,  in  Watford,  Divisional 
Offices  of  the  County  Council  to  which  people  can  go  for  help  and  advice, 

(i)  Aldenham  Parish  Council  believes  that  Watford  (Borough  or  County  Borough) 
should  not  be  given  boundary  extensions  which  pass  the  line  of  the  Watford  By-Pass 
and  the  special  Trunk  Road  now  being  constructed,  where  town  and  county  really 
meet.  Nor  should  Watford  be  allowed  to  absorb  an  area  60%  of  which  is  in  the 
Green  Belt. 
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2.  Amalgamation  with  Bushey  U.D. 


Bushey  UD  C.  was  good  enough  to  meet  representatives  of  tte  Alde^am  Pansh 
CoS  to  discuss  informally  a possible  amalgamation  ^ he  Parish  Council  does 
not  feel  able  to  agree  to  such  a proposal  for  the  foUowmg  reasons . 


(a)  there  is  no  real  community  of  interest  between  Bushey  and  Aldenham. 

(b)  no  benefits  to  the  ratepayers  of  either  District  would  accrue  by  a merger. 


fcl  Bushey  has  stated  that  it  really  desires  to  remain  as  it  is.  Its  proposal  for  amalga- 
^tion  may,  therefore,  have  only  been  made  on  a “self-protection  basis  m case  it 
was  suggested  that  the  U.D.  was  not  large  enough  to  continue  as  a separate  entity. 


fdl  The  Parish  Council  shares  Bushey’s  views  that  the  U.D.  should  be  aUowed  to 
remain  as  it  is  but,  if  an  extension  of  the  U.D.  is  really  necessary,  Bushey  should 
look  to  the  south-west  with  which  it  already  has  a link. 


(e)  Bushey  indicated  that  they  wished  to  obtain  greater  planning  powers.  Aldenham, 
however  feel  that  the  County  CouncU  should  remain  the  Planning  Authority,  par- 
ticularly’ in  view  of  the  outstanding  work  already  done  by  the  County  Planning 
Department  exemplified  by  the  various  reports  issued,  concerning,  mter  aha,  industrial 
growth,  Green  Belt,  etc. 


3.  Els  tree  R.D. 


No  suggestion  has  been  inade  to  the  Parish  Council  that  there  should  be  any  hnkmg 
of  Aldenham  and  Elstree  R.D.  except  in  respect  of  the  Theobalds  Estate  which  all 
parties  (except  Watford  R.D.C.)  agree  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Nor  does  Aldenham 
think  that  the  transfer  of  the  Parish  to  Elstree  R.D.  would  prove  as  advantageous  as  a 
merger  with  St.  Albans  R.D. 


Conclusion 


The  Parish  Council  asks  the  County  Council  to  agree  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
should  Aldenham  be  incorporated  into  Watford  but  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
Rural  Parish  and,  if  alterations  are  to  be  made,  that  the  Parish  should  be  joined  with 
St.  Albans  R.D.  The  Council  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole 
question  in  due  course. 


July,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Sarratt  Parish  Council 

Preliminary 

The  Parish  of  Sarratt  is  not  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference.  Watford  Borough  Council  have,  however,  submitted  evidence  to  the 
Commission  asking  to  be  recommended  for  County  Borough  Status  and  have  included 
the  Parish  of  Sarratt  within  their  suggested  boundary.  It  is  to  record  the  strong  and 
unanimous  opposition  to  this  proposal  that  Sarratt  Parish  Council  have  submitted 
this  Evidence. 


History 

Sarratt  has  a record  as  a village  going  back  to  Saxon  times.  Growth  of  population  has 
been  continuous  but  slow,  and  always  within  the  separate  identity  of  the  village  as  a 
unit.  There  is  little  reason  to  anticipate  any  great  increase  in  the  population,  especially 
as  long  as  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  policy  is  upheld. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  Government  Administration,  Sarratt  has  since  1874, 
formed  part  of  Watford  Rural  District,  the  other  constituent  parishes  being  Abbots 
Langley,  Aldenham  and  Watford  Rural  Parish. 

At  that  time  all  four  parishes  were  largely  rural  and  not  very  different  in  character. 
Since  then,  however.  Abbots  Langley  and  Aldenham  have  grown  somewhat  and  now 
have  a density  of  population  of  the  order  of  two  to  three  to  the  acre.  Also  the  budding 
of  the  L.C.C.  Estate  at  Oxhey  has  brought  Watford  Rural  Parish  up  to  twelve  to  four- 
teen to  the  acre  being  thus  very  similar  in  density  to  Watford  Borough.  Meanwhile 
Sarratt  Parish  remains  at  about  0-6  persons  to  the  acre. 

These  changes  have  naturally  caused  differences  in  outlook  between  the 
constituent  parishes,  all  the  more  so  since  the  allocation  of  seats  on  the  Rural  District 
Council  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  population  changes. 

As  far  however  as  Sarratt  is  concerned,  the  present  Rural  District,  has  been  and 
still  is  a satisfactory  unit  of  administration. 

The  low  population  density  of  Sarratt  has  inevitably  worked  somewhat  to  its 
disadvantage  since  the  more  rapidly  growing  parishes  have  received  greater  attention 
in  the  matter  of  public  amenities  without  any  proportional  differential  in  the  rates 
levied  on  each  parish.  This  discrepancy  has  not  been  too  serious  in  the  past  but  is 
now  causing  increasing  difficulties  with  the  greater  urbanisation  of  parts  of  the  Rural 
District. 


Description 

The  Parish  of  Sarratt  has  an  area  of  4,587  acres  and  a population  of  about  2,750 
persons. 

The  village  itself,  is  situated  midway  between  the  two  series  of  rail  and  road 
routes  from  London  to  the  Midlands,  those  to  the  north  of  A.41  and  the  L.M.S. 

PP 
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main  Une  and  to  the  south  the  A.404  road  and  the  railway  from  London  to  Aylesbury. 
It  has  therefore  no  well  defined  connection  with  any  neighbouring  town  bemg  roughly 
equidistant  from  Heme!  Hempstead,  Watford,  Rickmansworth,  Amersham  and 
Chesham. 

Apart  from  the  proposed  section  of  the  North  Orbital  Road  which  wiU  cross  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  parish  in  the  Mill  End  to  Hunton  Bridge  sector,  the  parish 
has  no  main  roads.  The  parish  is  wholely  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Beit  with  the 
exception  of  the  smaU  corner  of  Durrants  Estate  between  Watford  and  Croxley  Green. 
The  geological  and  topographical  features  account  largely  for  its  predominantly  rural 
aspect,  its  agricultural  activities,  and  the  lack  of  direct  mam  access  roads  to  the 
surrounding  towns. 

The  parish  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  viUage  itself  and  the  Durrants  Estate 
referred  to  above,  almost  entirely  agricultural,  wood  and  common  land,  the  actual 
areas  in  these  categories  being  roughly  as  follows: 


Housing  including  gardens,  orchards  and  allotments 

Woodlands 

Common  land  and  playing  fields 

Agriculture  and  horticulture 


340  acres 
670  „ 

42  „ 

3,535  „ 

4,587  acres 


The  only  substantial  industries  are  agricultural  and  horticulture  and,  apart  from 
these  and  local  shops  and  sendees,  the  population  works  mainly  either  in  London  or 
in  some  industry  or  business  in  the  Rickmansworth— Watford— Kings  Langley  sector. 

The  countryside  is  noted  for  its  scenic  attractions,  these  being  indicated  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan  of  1944,  the  Country  Development  Plan  of  1951  and  in  many 
books  and  guides  dealing  with  the  area.  Part  of  the  Chess  valley  has  been  designated 
an  area  of  special  scenic  interest. 

Direct  communication  by  public  road  transport  is  mainly  to  Watford  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  Hemel  Hempstead  and  the  Langleys.  Towns  to  the  south  and  west, 
i.e.  Rickmansworth,  Amersham  and  Ch^ham  can  be  reached  only  in  two  stages. 
There  are  no  railway  services  within  the  parish. 

Other  public  utility  services  are  generally  in  keeping  with  the  rural  nature  of  the 
area.  Water,  gas  and  electricity  are  reasonably  available  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Durrants  Estate,  there  is  at  present  no  main  drainage  or  street  lighting.  Schemes  to 
provide  drainage  are  being  considered  but  the  cost  may  well  be  of  the  order  of  £80,000 
—£100,000. 


Integration  with  Watford  in  a County  Borough 

This  plan,  sponsored  by  Watford  Borough,  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Sarratt  Parish 
Council  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  incorporation  into  a wholely  urban  area  of  a scattered  rural  parish  of 
low  population  density  is  fundamentally  wrong.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  1921  Inquiry  which  states  that  there  are  advantages 
in  unified  administration  when  there  is  one  homogenous  urban  area.  In  no 
conceivable  way  does  Sarratt  Parish  fulfil  this  condition. 
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(b)  The  substitution  by  a representative  of  County  Council  status  for  the  present 
system  of  Parish  Councillors  will  undoubtedly  damage  the  interests  of  the 
parish. 

At  present  a Parish  Council  of  11  members,  each  giving  much  time  to  parish 
business  and  knowing  intimately  part  or  all  of  the  area,  ensures  good  and 
economical  service  of  local  interests. 

Furthermore,  Sarratt  Parish  has  at  present  two  representatives  on  the  nineteen 
member  R.D.C.  This  latter  Council,  being  comprised  of  members  from  main- 
ly rural  areas,  can  and  does  appreciate  the  needs  of  such  communities. 

Under  direct  County  Borough  administration  with  an  overwhelmingly  urban 
outlook,  the  purely  rural  interests  would  be  bound  to  suffer. 

(c)  The  granting  of  County  Borough  Status  to  Watford  would  mean  the  transfer 
to  Watford  of  the  planning  powers  now  vested  in  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council. 

The  Sarratt  Parish  Council  fear  that  agricultural  land  in  the  parish  may  be 
coveted  for  building  land  despite  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  parish  is 
in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Watford  Borough  Council  object  to  the  present  Town  and  Coratry  Planning 
procedure.  Their  objection,  as  given  on  pages  30  and  31  of  their  statement  of 
Evidence,  appears  to  be  to  the  independence  of  the  planning  officers,  and 
they  wish  planning  to  be  a Council  Committee  matter. 

At  present  planning  is  considered  by  Sarratt  to  be  objective  and  fair,  but  with 
the  pressing  need  for  building  land  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  urban  council 
to  be  objective  towards  a rural  area  within  its  own  boundaries. 

(d)  The  Greater  London  Plan  (page  144)  states  that  Watford  is  one  of  the  most 
conjested  towns  in  the  region  and  that  “wholesale  replanning  of  the  built  up 
area  will  be  essential  if  the  latter  is  to  function  successfully  as  an  important 
industrial  centre”. 

In  the  County  Planning  Officer’s  Report  of  1951  on  the  Advisory  Plan  for 
South-West  Hertfordshire,  paragraph  18  states  that  the  major  redevelopment 
problem  of  obsolete  property  is  in  Watford  where  a total  of  3,300  properties 
will  require  replacement  during  the  next  20  years. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  given  in  (c)  above,  the  Sarra,tt  P^h  Council  is 
also  concerned  that  the  Comprehensive  redevelopment  in  Watford  will  lead 
to  greatly  increased  rates  in  the  rural  areas. 


The  Future  of  Sarratt  Parish 


In  any  grouping  of  parishes  or  areas  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  is  almost 
certainly  that  of  combining  as  far  as  possible  areas  of  comparable  population  density 
provided  always  that  the  total  population  of  the  unit  so  formed  is  large  enough  to 
ensure  reasonably  efficient  administration.  A section  having  a mainly  urban  outlook 
will  always  be  difficult  to  incorporate  in  a rural  area. 
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This  in  the  case  of  Watford  Rural  District  suggests  that  Watford  Rural  Parish, 
being  now  by  population  and  oultook  essentiaUy  urban,  should  look  for  its  future 
either  towards  Watford  Borough  or  in  separate  urban  status. 


The  result  of  such  a transfer  would  be  roughly  to  halve  the  total  population  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  Rural  District,  and  the  figure  of  28,000  so  obtained  might  well 
be  further  reduced  to  something  over  20,000  if  local  boundary  anomalies  at  Boreham 
Wood,  Nash  Mills  and  Durrants  were  corrected. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a fact  that  of  some  473  Rural  Districts  in  England  and  Wales, 
303  or  64 '2%  have  populations  below  20,000.  There  seems  therefore  no  reason  why 
a smaller  Watford  Rural  District  on  the  lines  set  out  above  could  not  operate  as  an 
efficient  unit. 

An  even  better  and  more  effective  unit  would  be  formed  by  the  transfer  from 
Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C.  of  the  Kings  Langley— Chipperfield  area  which  now  lies 
between  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt  but  this  could  only  be  advocated  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C.  and  other  Authorities  concerned. 

The  Parish  of  Aldenham,  though  actually  adjoining  Abbots  Langley,  is  somewhat 
separated  from  the  Abbots  Langley— Barratt  block.  Road  communications  between 
the  two  are  however  good,  and  Aldenham  already  has  its  own  refuse  disposal  site  and 
works  depot. 


Conclusion 


The  Sarratt  Parish  Council,  being  strongly  desirous  of  maintaining  the  present 
rural  character  of  the  area,  believes  that  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  retention  in 
being  of  a Watford  Rural  District,  probably  without  the  present  Watford  Rural 
Parish  and  with  certain  boundary  anomalies  at  Boreham  Wood,  Nash  Mills  and 
Durrants  rectified. 

It  believes  that  a smaller  area  comprising  basically  the  present  parishes  of 
Aldenham,  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt  could  exist  and  continue  to  work  economically 
as  a separate  Rural  District. 

Lastly  it  hopes  that  it  wiUbe  found  possible  for  the  smaller  Rural  District  as  outlined 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  be  joined  by  the  Kings  Langley — Chipperfield  area 
of  the  present  Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C.  but  subject  only  to  the  willing  consent  of  the 
Authorities  involved. 


S.  B.  HARROLD, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 


Whitegates, 

Deadmans  Ash  Lane, 
Sarratt,  Herts. 
January,  1959. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 

1.  The  Present  Organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the 

Parish 

The  Parish  forms  part  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  and  lies  on  the  borders  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex  as  shown  on  the  map  attached.  On  1st  April,  1958,  the 
Parish  had  an  estimated  population  of  27,000,  an  acreage  of  2,190,  a rateable  value  of 
£298  228  and  a W.  rate  produce  of  £1,199.  There  are  13,661  local  government  electors . 

The  Parish  is  larger  than  the  adjoining  Urban  Districts  of  Bushey  and  Rickmans- 
worth  and  the  majority  of  URBAN  DISTRICTS  in  Hertfordshire  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  Parish  in  England.  It  has  been  and  is  being  developed  on  modem  lines  by 
the  London  County  Council,  Watford  Rural  District  Council  and  private  building. 
All  essential  public  utility  services  are  available  and  the  greater  part  of  the  development 
has  taken  place  since  the  last  war. 

The  Parish  is  divided  into  four  Wards  for  Parish  Elections  but  is  not  divided  for 
Rural  Council  Elections.  Fifteen  members  serve  on  the  Parish  Council,  six  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Parish  are  elected  to  serve  on  the  Watford  Rural  Council.  For  the 
purpose  of  County  Council  Elections  the  Blackwell  and  Eastbuiy  Wards  form  the 
Watford  Rural  County  Electoral  Division,  electing  one  County  Councillor  and  the 
Oxhey  Hall  and  Carpenders  Park  Wards  have  recently  been  merged  (against  the 
Parish  Council’s  wishes)  with  the  Bushey  (south)  County  Electoral  Division,  also 
electing  one  Councillor. 

The  Parish  has  no  community  of  interest  with  Districts  to  the  east  (Bushey),  south 
(Harrow),  or  west  (Northwood  and  Rickmansworth).  There  are  no  direct  lines  of 
communication  with  these  Districts,  the  Parish  being  almost  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Green  Belt. 

The  attached  list  of  Religious,  Political,  Cultural,  Sporting  and  Social 
Organisations  gives  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  voluntary  organisations  in  the 
Parish.  The  Parish  Council  believes  that  these  organisations  do  not,  unfortunately, 
receive  adequate  support  from  the  existing  Local  Authorities. 

The  rates  levied  in  the  Parish  for  the  current  year  are: 

Hertfordshire  County  Council  . . • • 12  21  in  the  £ 

Watford  Rural  District  Council  . . . . 6 41  in  the  £ 


18  7 


(This  includes  a rate  of  precepted  for  by  the  Parish  Council). 

2.  Proposed  Future  Development  of  Local  Government  in  the 

Parish 

The  Parish  Council  has  considered  the  future  local  pvemment  in  its  area  for  some 
years  and  set  up  a Boundaries  Committee  in  1954  which  has  presented  several  Reports 
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to  the  Parish  Counch.  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Parish  Council  on  November  14th,  1956, 
the  following  recommendation  was  passed: 

“That,  having  regard  to  its  special  character,  Watford  Rural  Parish  would  form  an 
excellent,  compact,  effective  and  convenient  Urban  District  with  adequate 
population  and  resources.  Any  attempt  to  force  it  into  Watford  Borough  or  other 
adjoining  District  would  Be  wrong  in  principle  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true 
local  government.” 

The  Parish  Council  subsequently  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  light  of  Watford 
Borough  Council’s  policy  to  obtain  County  Borough  status,  and  on  May  28th,  1958, 
the  undermentioned  resolution  was  adopted; 

“That  the  Parish  Council  be  informed  that,  in  this  Committee’s  view,  if  Watford 
Borough  does  not  obtain  County  Borough  status  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural 
should  press  for  Urban  powers.  Should,  however,  Watford  become  a County  Borough 
then  fliis  Parish  should  be  prepared  to  merge  with  Watford.  Further,  that  under 
no  circumstances,  does  the  Committee  feel  it  desirable  that  the  Parish  should  remain 
a Constituent  part  of  Watford  Rural  District  as  it  at  present  exists.” 

The  Parish  Council  feel  that  an  amalgamation  with  Watford  County  Borough 
would  have  the  great  advantage  that  all  local  government  powers  would  be  in- 
corporated in  one  Authority  which  would  avoid  the  lack  of  adequate  planning  and 
co-ordination  from  which  this  area  has  suffered  in  the  past.  At  present  there  are 
three  local  authorities  concerned,  namely  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  Watford 
Rural  District  Council  and  the  Parish  Council,  whilst  the  London  County  Council, 
being  the  owners  of  the  majority  of  the  property  in  the  Parish,  are  also  substantially 
involved. 

The  Parish  Council  believes  that,  having  regard  to  its  special  character,  the 
Parish  would  form  an  excellent,  compact,  effective  and  convenient  Urban  District 
with  adequate  resources  and  population,  and  that  the  granting  of  Urban  Status  to  the 
Parish  would  have  the  following  advantages: 

1.  The  Urban  District  would  be  administered  by  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  residing  in,  and  with  close  interest  in  and  knowledge  of,  the  District, 
and  readily  accessible  to  the  residents. 

2.  The  Council  Offices  and  Officials  would  be  centrally  situated  in  the  District 
and  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  residents  needing  help  and  advice. 

3.  The  Urban  District  Council  would  control  the  development  of  the  District 
and  its  own  expenditure,  thus  ensuring  that  it  would  be  efficiently  and 
economically  administered  without  undue  rate  burden. 


In  no  circumstances  does  the  Parish  Council  desire  that  the  Parish  should  remain 
part  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  which  it  feels  is  in  most  respects  the  antithesis  of  an 
ideal  local  government  unit. 

If  Urban  Powers  are  granted  the  Parish  Council  would  like  to  suggest  one  or  two 
minor  adjustments  of  boundaries. 
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3 Notes  on  the  EflFectiveness  of  the  Present  Local 
Government  Services  in  the  Parish 

(a)  Education. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  the  Education  Authority.  Modern  Second- 
arv  and  Primary  Schools  have  been  provided  and  the  Parish  Council  is  proud  of  the 
hi*  standards  of  these.  For  advanced  education  the  children  travel  to  the  Watford 
and  Bushey  Grammar  Schools  and  the  Watford  Commercial  and  Technical  College. 
Grammar  and  Nursery  Schools  should  be  provided  in  the  Parish. 

The  Parish  Council  appoints  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Managing  Bodies  of 
Junior  Mixed  and  Infants  Schools. 


(b)  Environmental  Health. 

These  services  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  and, 
subject  to  the  following  comments,  seem  satisfactory: 


Swimming  Baths. 

The  provision  of  a Swimming  Bath  in  the  Parish  is  an  urgent  necessity  which, 
so  far  neither  the  Herts.  County  Council  nor  Watford  Rural  Cornell  have  met. 
At  prkent  the  child  and  adult  population  have  to  travel  to  Watford  or  Bushey 
for  swimming  and  many  are  deprived  of  swimming  instruction  due  to  the  absence 
of  facilities. 


Refuse  Collection. 

The  Rural  Council  provides  this  service  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Parish 
Council,  should  be  improved  and  made  more  regular  and  reliable.  The  widespread 
rural  arU  makes  tipping  and  collection  difScult  to  control. 


Burial  Grounds. 


The  Parish  Council  is  a constituent  authonty  (with  Watford  Borough)  of 
the  Watford  Burial  Board  which  owns  two  Cemeteries  in  Watford  A new  Cre- 
matorium to  serve  a wide  area  is  being  provided  by  another  jomt  body  m the 
near  future. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  Watford  Rural  District  CoimcU  proposes  to  convert  a dis-used  Golf 
Course  into  up-to-date  Playing  Fields  for  the  Parish, 

needs  of  the  people  wiU  be  substantiaUy  catered  for  althoi^  Playgrounds  for 
children  will  have  to  be  provided  in  other  parts  of  the  Parish. 


(c)  Housing. 


Housing  development  in  the  Parish  by  the  London  ComeU,  the  R^ 

Council  and  private  building  is  satisfactory  although,  of  course,  more  houses  ate 
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needed  for  a long  waiting  list.  There  is  no  slum  clearance  problem  and  the  Rural 
Council  advance  loans  on  Mortgage  to  help  purchase  and  erect  houses.  Modern 
Building  Bye-Laws  operate. 

(d)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare. 

All  these  services  are  provided  by  the  Coimty  Council  and  other  appropriate 
bodies.  There  is  a shortage  of  Doctors  and  Dentists,  and  there  is  need  for  an  Adult 
Health  Centre  in  the  Parish. 

(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Administered  by  the  County  Council  and  Rural  District  Council,  planning 
control  in  the  Parish  is  mainly  satisfactory,  although  “Joint”  control  does  create 
difficulties.  The  County  Council  operate  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949. 

(f)  Traffic. 

The  Herts.  County  Coimcil  is  the  Highway  Authority  and  provides  and  maintains 
roads  and  bridges.  There  are  a few  roads  not  made  up  and  taken  over  by  the  Council 
but,  in  the  main,  all  are  maintainable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Street  Lighting  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Watford  Rural  Council  and  the  Parish 
is  well  lighted  by  electricity. 

Road  Safety  is  dealt  with  by  the  County  Cotmcil  and  a Road  Safety  Council 
operates  in  the  Parish. 

Electric  Train  and  normal  Bus  Services  are  available. 

(g)  Finance  and  Administration. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  Offices  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  and  the  County 
Council  is  felt  considerably  by  the  residents  of  the  Parish. 

No  ffiaancial  problems  have  been  encountered  by  the  Parish  Council.  Nor  is  it 
anticipated  that  any  would  arise  in  the  event  of  the  Parish  being  created  an  Urban 
District. 

The  resources  of  the  Parish  are  adequate  to  provide  and  maintain  all  essential 
services  without  undue  burden  being  placed  on  the  ratepayers. 


3.  Visits 

The  Parish  Council  would  welcome  visits  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  would 
co-operate  in  every  way. 


4.  Conclusion 

The  above  are  outline  views  only  and  the  Parish  Council  will  gladly  elaborate  them 
and  provide  aU  necessary  evidence. 

The  Parish  Council  believes  that  the  Parish  should  remain  part  of  the  County  of 
Hertfordshire  and  be  dealt  with  as  a whole.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  strong  resentment 
expressed  by  the  people  when  recently  two  Wards  of  the  Parish  were  transferred  to  the 
Bushey  (South)  County  Electoral  Division. 

If  the  Parish  is  created  an  Urban  District  it  would  be  (with  perhaps  two 
exceptions)  the  largest  Urban  District  in  Hertfordshire. 

June,  1958. 


•f  f 
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Supplementary  Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 

The  Reply  of  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  CouncD  to  the  Statement 
dated  25th  March,  1959,  submitted  by  the  Bushey  U.D.C.  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

BUSHEY ’S  CLAIM 

1.  The  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council  has  taken  note  that  the  Bushey  U.D.C. 
considers  that  the  Parish  of  Aldenham,  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  of  the  Watford 
Rural  Parish,  part  of  the  Oxhey  Ward  of  Watford  and  Elstree  Village  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Bushey  Urban  District. 

2.  The  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council  wishes  to  place  on  record  that  this  action 
has  been  taken  without  reference  to  the  Authorities  concerned  and  without  regard  to 
the  geographic,  economic  or  cultural  relationship  of  the  Areas  to  Bushey  Urban 
District.  It  believes  the  claim  to  these  Areas  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  Bushey’s 
fear  of  incorporation  in  the  County  Borough  of  Watford  should  this  be  created. 

3.  The  Parish  Council  desires  to  emphasise  that  Bushey’s  claims  have  been  completely 
rejected  by  the  Aldenham  and  Watford  Rural  Parish  Councils  and  have  certainly  not 
been  approved  by  the  Elstree  R.D.C.  or  Watford  Borough  Council  in  so  for  as  the 
suggestions  for  those  Areas  are  concerned. 

4.  The  Parish  Council  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  not  accept 
the  claims  of  the  Bushey  U.D.C.  which  it  does  not  consider  are  realistic  or  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  local  government  in  the  Area  concerned. 

5.  The  Parish  Council  feels  that  the  following  observations  on  Bushey’s  Statement 
should  be  made; 

(a)  There  are  no  direct  lines  of  communication  between  this  Parish  and  Bushey.  In 
fact,  Bushey  can  only  be  reached  from  this  Parish  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
wide  Green  Belt)  via  Harrow  or  Watford.  The  residents  of  this  Parish  do  not  visit 
Bushey  for  shopping,  business,  cultural,  religious,  sporting  or  social  activities  or  other 
pursuits.  Neither  would  there  be  any  community  of  interest  between  this  Parish  and 
Aldenham  Parish  and  Elstree  Village  should  these  become  constituents  of  an  enlarged 
Bushey  Urban  District. 

(b)  The  Parish  Council  rejects  absolutely  the  views  expressed  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  namely,  that ....  “the  majority  of  the  residents 
of  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  do  not  agree  with  the  Parish  Council  that,  if  Watford 
succeeds  in  its  claim  to  County  Borough  status,  this  Parish  should  be  incorporated 
with  it  otherwise  the  Parish  should  be  created  an  Urban  District”.  Indeed  the  Parish 
Council  is  convinced  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  residents  in  the  Parish 
do  not  want  the  Parish  divided  and  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  transferred  to  Bushey. 

(c)  The  Carpenders  Park  Ward  is  not  “separated”  from  the  remainder  of  the 
Parish  by  the  railway  line  as  stated  by  Bushey  nor  is  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  differ- 
ent in  character  from  the  rest  of  the  Parish.  In  fact,  the  Railway  Station  is  the  Parish  s 
focal  point  and  most  of  the  shopping  ,bustness,  religious,  cultural,  sporting  and  socM 
amenities  and  the  playing  fields  which  serve  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  are  on  the 
west  of  the  railway.  The  Blackwell,  Eastbury,  and  Oxhey  Hall  Wards  are  well  planned 
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and  the  houses  there  are  comparable  with  those  on  the  St.  Mery)  Estate  and,  like  the 
houses  on  the  St.  Meryl  Estate,  provide  homes  for  persons  employed  in  aU  walks 
of  life. 


fdl  As  previously  stated  by  the  Parish  CouncU,  almost  every  reason  given  by 
Bushev  in  suW  of  absorbing  the  adjoining  Parishes  can  certainly  be  argued  more 
strondy  in  favour  of  Bushey  being  incorporated  with  Watford  with  which  it  is,  m fact, 
nhysicaUy  interwoven  at  Bushey  Arches ....  and  almost  every  reason  given  by  Bushey 
for  not  being  merged  with  Watford  can,  with  far  greater  truth  and  conviction,  be 
argued  against  Bushey’s  claim  to  the  adjoining  Parishes. 


fel  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  the  Parish  Council  that  a local  authority  which 
claims  that  it  is  an  efficient,  convenient  and  effective  unit  local  government  and 
sees  no  reason  why  its  boundaries  should  be  changed  (paragraph  3(a)  of  its  Statement), 
should  forthwith  proceed  to  claim  adjoining  Parishes. 


(f)  Finally,  the  Parish  as  a whole  is  a compact,  self-contained  unit  and  should 
never  be  split  up. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 


1 . This  memorandum  is  submitted  by  the  Association  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  set  up  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference: 

“To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area;  to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the 
local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in 
the  area,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local 
government;  and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including 
the  administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as  com- 
prising the  Metroplitan  Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London,  the 
Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham 
and  Warlingham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and 
Weybridge,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.” 

This  memorandum  deals  only  with  broad  principles,  since  it  is  known  that  the 
Commission  are  themselves  obtaining  details  from  individual  local  authorities  in  the 
area  under  review. 

2.  There  are  111  local  authorities  within  the  area  which  the  Royal  Commission 
have  under  review,  made  up  as  follows: 

The  City  of  London; 

3 County  Boroughs; 

2 County  Councils  and  parts  of  4 others; 

42  Non-County  Boroughs; 

28  Urban  Districts; 

1 Rural  District  and  parts  of  2 others  (including  6 Parishes  m aU); 


28  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

The  total  population  of  the  area  is  8,671,860  (mid-1957  estimate). 

3 The  Association  has  in  membership  all  County  Boroughs  and  non-coun^ 
Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  the  City  of  London  and  all  the  mettopohtan  boroughs 
save  Westminster.  Of  the  1 1 1 authorities  within  the  Royal  Commission  s area,  73  are 
members  of  the  Association. 

4 The  reorganisation  of  local  government  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  local  authority  Associations  since  1942,  and  in  April,  If^  ^isAssociaton  issued 
a report  of  which  copies  are  forwarded  herewith  for  the  information  of 
Commission. 

5.  Certain  of  the  paragraphs  of  that  report  are  so  relevant  to  the  Commission’s 
terms  of  reference  that  we  set  them  out  in  extenso. 

* — ^Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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f4'i  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Association  that  the  reorganisation  of  local  govern- 
ment must  proceed  on  certain  principles.  They  have  not  presumed  to  prepare  a 
Sueprint  for  the  country,  and  are  of  the  opimon  that  these  pnnciples  can  only 
be  applied  to  local  conditions  after  those  conditions  have  been  considered  and 
local  representations  heard.  They  consider  that  each  local  government  area  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  ensure 


(a)  the  efficient  administration  of  local  government  services  for  the 
weU-being  of  the  people; 

(b)  the  provision  of  a unit  which  is  economical  and  suited  to  the  services 
allocated; 


(c)  the  specialisation  of  institutions,  such  as  further  educational  establish- 
ments, where  this  would  be  advantageous; 

(d)  the  allocation  of  financial  resources  to  the  authority,  whether  derived 
from  rates  Exchequer  contributions  or  other  revenues,  which  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  reasonable  expenditure  of  the  authority  without  causing  an  undue 
financial  burden  upon  the  ratepayers,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
administrative  and  technical  staffs  of  the  calibre  required  by  the  service; 


(e)  the  services  of  suitable  elected  representatives  from  all  sections  of  the 
community,  meeting  at  a convenient  centre; 


(f)  the  provision  of  units  sufficiently  compact  to  allow  public  opinion 
to  exercise  due  influence  upon  the  elected  representatives. 


(5)  The  simpler  the  structure,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  understood  and  to 
work  well.  Powers  should  be  conferred  directly  upon  the  authority  actually 
administering  the  service  and  exercised  as  of  right,  and  one  body  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives should  be  accountable  to  the  electorate.  Responsibility  should  be  one 
and  undivided;  and  this  means  that  the  authority  that  raises  revenue  should  also 
be  entrusted  with  its  expenditure.  The  Association  regard  these  as  maxims 
confirmed  by  experience  to  which  any  system  of  local  government  should  conform. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  subject  to  what  is  said  in  para.  12,  they  consider  the 
all-purpose  authority— the  one-tier  system— to  be  the  simplest,  the  most 
economical,  the  most  democratic  and  the  best. 

(8)  The  Association  see  no  reason  why  the  same  basic  principles  which 
they  suggest  should  be  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  country  should  not  also  be  applied 
to  those  areas  which  are  known  as  conurbations,  with  such  limited  modifications 
as  the  extent  of  the  areas  may  make  necessary  in  some  cases.  Community  of 
interest  is  most  marked  in  many  large,  densely  populated  areas,  and  the  Associ- 
ation do  not  believe  that  they  present  such  a serious  difficulty  as  is  sometimes 
suggested. 


(9)  There  are  some  services  (limited  in  number)  which  might  not  fit  into  the 
general  pattern  of  any  conceivable  scheme  of  areas  suitable  for  the  administration 
of  the  generality  of  local  government  services.  The  Association  have  in  mind 
technical  colleges,  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  and  main  water  supplies. 
For  services  such  as  these,  joint  committees  representing  the  authorities  concerned 
may  be  necessary.  These  joint  committees  should  be  confined  in  their  powers  as 
a general  rule  to  planning  or  co-ordinating  functions,  without  large  staffs,  and 
leaving  actual  administration  to  each  local  authority  within  its  own  area.  Such 
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committees  would  consist  of  members  of  the  several  constituent  authorities, 
instead  of  their  membership  being  almost  wholly  different,  as  in  the  present 
two-tier  system.  The  Association  regard  it  as  most  important  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  executive  powers  should  rest  with  the  local  authority. 

(10)  The  need  for  joint  committees,  however,  would  be  limited  in  scope.  The 
Association  prefer  that,  wherever  it  is  desirable  and  possible  that  a service  or  an 
institution  should  serve  several  areas,  it  should  be  owned  or  managed  by  one  of 
the  units,  and  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  other  areas  on  a contractual  basis,  as 
is  indeed  the  case  in  many  instances  at  present.  The  evils  of  divided  responsibility 
and  additional  administrative  costs  would  thereby  be  reduced. 

6.  We  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  para.  5 (8)  above  and  the  reference 
to  the  strength  of  community  of  interest  in  many  large  densely-populated  areas.  We 
see  no  reason  to  vary  the  views  then  expressed  by  the  Association  and  we  consider  that 
they  are  as  relevant  to  the  area  now  under  consideration  by  the  Royal  Commission 
as  to  any  other  conurbation.  History  and  tradition  have  played  their  part  in  the 
formation  of  Boroughs  in  this  area  as  elsewhere  and  we  should  not  like  to  see  their 
influence  lightly  discarded  merely  to  gain  a theoretical  administrative  advantage.  The 
local  seat  of  government  is  often  W'ell  established,  but  unfortunately  so  many  of  the 
personal  services  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority  nearest  to  the  public. 

7.  In  the  light  of  the  further  consideration  which  we  have  now  given  to  the  task 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  satisfactory 
general  pattern  is  that  of  the  County  Borough  or  “all-purpose”  authority.  We  recog- 
nise however,  that  there  are  certain  functions  in  a large  urbanised  area  which  for  a 
variky  of  reasons  may  need  to  be  exercised  by  a body,  or  bodies,  covering  a wider 
area  than  that  of  a single  unit  of  local  government.  We  are  aware  that  a substantial 
number  of  member  corporations  within  the  London  area  desires  to  see  the  retention 
of  a two-tier  system. 

8.  We  consider  that,  in  the  main,  those  functions  which  need  to  be  exercised 
over  a wider  area  should  be  controlled  either  by  one  of  the  individual  local  authorities 
concerned  or  by  joint  boards  or  authorities  working  in  groups,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  grouping  should  be  the  same  for  every  one  of  the  functions  which  has  to  be 
so  dealt  with;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  inevitable  that  the  grouping  must  vary 
according  to  local  needs  and  circumstances. 

9.  Grouping  should,  in  the  main,  be  a matter  for  voluntary  arrangement  between 
the  new  local  authorities,  but  we  would  accept  the  view  that  in  relation  to  some 
existing  functions,  such  as  main  drainage,  where  joint  arrangements  now  emst  or 
where  powers  are  exercised  by  County  Councils,  a directive  may  have  to  be  given  at 
the  outset  as  to  the  necessity  for  joint  action  on  these  matters  by  specified  authorities. 

10  As  regards  the  City  of  London,  we  consider  that  its  present  duties  and  func- 
tions should  remain  undisturbed,  on  the  understanding  that  any  additional  powers 
which  may  be  conferred  on  local  authorities  in  the  area  should  also  be  conferred  upon 
the  City  Corporation  where  appropriate. 

11  The  functions  which  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  special  consideration  in 
terms  of  the  area  over  which  they  are  to  be  exercised  are  the  followmg:— 

(i)  Main  Drainage. 

At  the  present  time  the  London  and  Middlesex  County  Councils  are  mam 
drainage  authorities  for  certain  areas.  We  see  no  reason  why  joint  committees  should 
not  take  the  place  of  these  authorities  in  these  areas. 
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In  the  main  however,  this  function  is  limited  by  geography  or  by  physical  condi- 
tions a"wMe  of  the  London  area  is  not  related  in  such  a way  as  to  make  ,t 
advisable  to  consider  the  area  as  a whole. 


(ii)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

These  are  essentially  local  services  but,  in 
arrangements  have  in  the  past  often  been  made, 
for  a uniform  pattern.  These  services  must  be 
and  needs. 


relation  to  sewage  disposal,  joint 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  case 
conditioned  to  local  circumstances 


(ill)  Refuse  Disposal. 

The  same  remarks  apply  as  in  (ii). 
bility  and  if  joint  arrangements  are 
authorities  to  make. 


This  is  essentially  a matter  of  local  responsi- 
desirable  they  can  well  be  left  to  the  local 


(iv)  Education.  . 

Some  aspect  of  the  education  service  may  need  to  be  the  subject  of  joint  action 
as  is  the  practice  elsewhere  in  the  country. 


(v)  Town  Development  Plans. 

The  first  development  plans  under  the  1947  Act  have  generally  been  prepared 
ind  will  be  the  basis  for  further  plans  and  revisions.  In  the  preparatioii  of  these  futuie 
"ans  and  revisions,  the  whole  of  the  urbanised  area  must  stdl  be  looked  at,  particu- 
lily  in  relation  to  communications  and  broad  development.  The  need  for  such  a 
broad  view  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  equal  or  even  greater 
Teed  for  the  details  of  the  plan  being  based  on  the  local  situation.  Provided,  therefore, 
bat  a sufficient  measure  of  co-ordination  can  be  achieved  (and  we  have  no  reason  to 
ihink  that  use  cannot  be  made  of  the  existing  machinery  operative  in  the  area)  we 
consider  that  the  preparation  of  the  plan  and  its  day-to-day  administration  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority  on  the  spot. 


(vi)  Fire  and  Ambulance  Services. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  combination  of  these  two  services  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  any  departure  from  the  normal  practice  of  administration  by  the  local 
authority;  in  so  far  as  any  joint  user  is  necessary  this  can  be  done  by  arrangement 
between  the  local  authorities  themselves. 

12.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  local  authorities,  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  any 
rigid  pattern;  in  fact  we  think  this  can  only  be  settled  after  detailed  consideration  of 
local  conditions  and  with  due  regard  to  the  considerations  referred  to  in  para.  o.  In 
1954,  the  Association  expressed  the  view  that  50,000  was  a suita.ble  population  to 
sustain  all-purpose  government,  and  we  do  not  depart  from  that  view.  In 
Government  Act,  1958,  there  is  a statutory  presumption  that  a population  of  100,0UU 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a County  Borough  Council. 
Authorities  of  a smaller  population  may  make  a similar  claim  and  if  they  are  able  to 
satisfy  the  Commission  that  their  claim  is  a reasonable  one  they  may  also  have  the  full 
range  of  local  government  powers  given  to  them.  We  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  differentiation  between  the  London  area  and  the  rest  of  the  country  in  this 
regard. 


Victoria  Station  House, 
Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 


9th  October,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
County  Councils’  Association 

Introductory 

1.  The  Association  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  submitting  a memorandum 
of  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission.  They  are  aware  that  five  of  the  Association’s 
largest  constituent  authorities — ^namely,  the  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  County  Councils — ^have  submitted  full  and  detailed  memoranda  of  their 
own.  The  Association  think  it  would  be  useful,  nevertheless,  to  make  known  to  the 
Commission  their  views  upon  certain  of  the  general  principles  involved. 


Existing  Arrangements  Work  Well 


2.  Even  if  neatness,  order  and  simplicity  were  the  only  considerations  to  be  borne  in 
mind  the  task  of  devising  a pattern  of  local  government  for  the  Greater  London  area 
would  be  difficult  enough.  The  Association  do  not  consider,  however,  that  these 
objectives  should  be  the  primary  ones  in  the  search  for  the  most  satisfactory  forms  of 
local  government. 

If  the  Royal  Commission  were  able  to  start  with  a ‘clean  sheet’  their  task  would 
be  infinitely  simpler,  and  might  lead  to  an  ideal  solution  compounded  of  the  best  of 
all  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective,  economical  and  convenient  in  local 
government  administration.  This,  however,  is  not  the  situation  with  which  the  Royal 
Commission  have  to  deal.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  imperative  to  take 
fully  into  account  the  existing  situation  and  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  the  several  local  government  services  have  been  developed  by  and  around 
existing  local  government  units— frequently,  in  the  case  of  County  services,  without 
being  tied  or  hampered  by  any  need  to  observe  the  boundaries  of  County  districts.  It  is 
imperative,  too,  to  recognise  that  changes  should  not  be  made  because  a mere  balance 
of  advantage  can  be  expected.  The  balance  of  advantage  must  be  so  ffeat  in  extent 
and  so  certain  of  realisation  as  clearly  to  justify  the  upheaval  which  will  follow  from 
the  changes  contemplated. 


3.  However  untidy  and  involved  any  local  government  system  may  appear  on 
paper,  the  acid  tests  of  it  must  always  be:  ‘Does  it  or  wiU  it  work  well  in  practice?’ 
and  ‘Are  the  members  of  the  public  satisfactorily  served  by  it  ?’  The  fact  that  somewhat 
different  systems  and  procedures  seem  to  work  equally  well  does  not  mean  that  to 
secure  an  appearance  of  uniformity  one  should  be  preferred  to  the  other. 


The  Association  consider  that  in  the  Greater  London  area  the  existing  arrange- 
ments work  reasonably  well;  and  this  opinion  finds  support  not  only  in  the  White 
Paper  on  Areas  and  Status  (Cmd  9831,  para.  16),  but  generally  also  in  the  recently 
pubhshed  evidence  by  Government  Departments,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
various  local  government  services,  and  can  claim  to  be  able  to  take  a dispassionate 
and  objective  view. 


Are  the  members  of  the  public  satisfactorily  served?  The  Royal  Commission 
will  no  doubt  take  steps  to  inform  themselves.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mmd,  however, 
the  general  experience  of  local  authorities  that,  by  and  large,  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  services  which  they  provide  is  seldom  aroused  except  by  mcidents  wluch  more 
often  than  not  are  related  to  lapses  of  administration  rather  than  to  imperfection  ot 
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Structural  organisation  or  inappropriate  exercise  of  functions.  The  Association  are 
not  aware  of  any  substantial  public  dissatisfaction  with  either  the  existing  system  of 
local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area  or  with  the  standard  of  the  services 
provided. 


White  Paper  Suggestions 
(a)  Continuance  of  Existing  System. 

4.  The  White  Paper  on  Areas  and  Status,  in  paragraphs  40  and  41,  mentioned 
two  possible  methods  of  improving  the  pattern  of  local  government  within  the  con- 
urbations (or  special  review  areas).  One  method  (paragraph  40)  is  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  two-tier  system  of  administration— accompanied,  perhaps,  by  some 
ajustments  of  boundaries  and  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  authorities.  The 
Association  are  convinced  that  this  method  is  the  one  which  will  best  secure  the 
improvement  of  local  government  services  in  the  Greater  London  Area. 


(b)  County  Borough  Government. 

5.  The  second  method  (paragraph  41)  is  the  adoption  of  County  Borough  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  area,  either  by  the  creation  of  a single  all-embracing  County 
Borough  or  by  the  formation  of  a group  of  County  Boroughs. 

6.  As  regards  the  proposition  of  a single  all-embracing  County  Borough  to  cover 
the  whole  area,  this  was  not  considered  in  the  White  Paper  to  be  practicable  for  a 
large  conurbation;  and  in  the  Association’s  view,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a realistic 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Greater  London,  which  has  a population  well  over  three 
times  that  of  the  largest  special  review  area. 

7.  The  formation  of  a group  of  County  Boroughs  to  coyer  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area  is  a proposition  which  also  the  Association  reject.  It  is  doctrin- 
aire rather  than  realistic,  for  it  fails  altogether  to  take  due  account  of  the  past  and 
extensive  development  of  services  which  have  been  planned  largely  on  a county  basis. 
If  it  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a ‘multiplicity  of  autonomous  authorities’  (which  the 
Government  themselves  have  declared  to  be  undesirable)  it  would  rob  the  population 
of  many  parts  of  the  area  of  the  undoubted  benefits  which  have  flowed  from  the  plan- 
ning and  the  administration  of  services  over  a wide  area  and  large  population. 

8.  Moreover,  the  formation  of  a group  of  County  Boroughs  to  cover  the  whole 
area  would,  for  example: 

(i)  be  prodigiously  wasteful  of  effort,  money  and  manpower  expended  on  serv- 
ices which  are  developing  quickly; 

(ii)  require  the  establishment  of  a series  of  new  administrations  to  serve  the 
newly-formed  County  Boroughs,  each  with  a complete  hierarchy  of  profes- 
sional, technical  and  administrative  staff,  and  would  thus  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  shortages  elsewhere  or  to  the  provision  of  services  which  suffered 
from  the  employment  of  staff  of  insufficient  calibre  and  experience; 

(iii)  without  guarantee  of  any  satisfactory  substitute,  destroy  the  sense  of  com- 
munity and  identity  which  many  existing  local  authorities  have,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  in  the  early  stages,  succeeded  over  the  years  in  creating; 
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(iv)  offer  no  reasonable  prospect,  let  alone  certainty,  of  better  services  for  the 
people; 

(v)  by  the  fragmentation  of  services  planned  and  developed  over  a much  wider 
area,  on  their  transition  to  a number  of  County  Borough  Councils,  be  likely 
to  result  in  a depreciated  service  at  no  less  cost  or  a comparable  service 
only  at  a greatly  increased  cost; 

(vi)  by  the  severance  of  large  parts  of  the  areas  of  the  Home  Counties,  disrupt 
and  damage  the  services  provided  by  those  counties  without  any  certainty  of 
improving  the  general  standard  of  provision. 

As  regards  severance,  the  Association  understand  that  the  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
Kent  and  Surrey  County  Councils  have  made  it  clear  in  their  evidence  that,  far  from 
the  likelihood  of  any  increased  efficiency,  economy  or  other  public  advantage  resulting 
from  the  severance  of  the  metropolitan  parts  of  their  areas,  there  would  be  definite 
disadvantages  in  any  such  proposal— and  these  disadvantages  would  be  particularly 
marked  in  the  areas  retained  by  the  County  Councils  concerned. 


Co-ordination 

9.  The  White  Paper,  in  paragraph  42,  envisaged  that  if  either  of  the  foregoing  two 
methods  were  adopted,  there  might  still  be  a need  to  co-ordinate  or  administer  certain 
unspecified  local  government  services  in  common  for  the  whole  conurbation.  It  then 
suggested  that  such  co-ordination  or  common  administration  might  be  secured  in  one 
of  two  ways,  i.e.,  (1)  by  creating  joint  bodies  representative  of  the  various  authorities 
in  the  conurbation;  or  (2)  by  means  of  a directly-elected  upper-tier  authority. 


Joint  Boards  and  Joint  Committees 

10.  With  regard  to  alternative  (1),  the  Association  dislike  both  joint  boards  and  ioint 
committees  which,  of  all  administrative  devices,  are  the  least  likely  to  appal  on  the 
score  of  efficiency,  economy  or  democracy.  The  members  of  such  bodies  are  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  electorate  and  financial  control  of  them  is  inevitably  remote 
and  either  difficult  or  ineffective.  In  short,  the  creation  of  this  hybrid  form  of  local 
government  could  not  be  regarded  as  either  simplifying  local  government  organiption 
or  improving  service  to  the  pubUc;  and  it  would  aggravate  the  already  undesirable 
degree  of  removal  of  the  electorate  from  the  provision  of  services  for  which  they  are 
required  to  pay. 

11.  Although  in  this  memorandum  the  Association  hpe  sought  to  coi^e 
themselves  to  general  principles,  they  feel  it  necessary  to  dissociate  themselves  entirely 
from  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  graupmg  easting 
highway  authorities  into  a number  of  single-tier  ‘joint  boards’.  The  Asspiation 
would  regard  any  such  solution  as  quite  unacceptable  and  as  one  wluch  would  ignore 
altogether  the  vital  importance  of  closely  co-ordinating  proposals  fra  roap  leading 
out  of  Greater  London  with  the  road  plans  of  the  adjoining  Home  Counties. 


A Directly-Elected  Upper-Tier  Authority 

12.  As  regards  alternative  (2),  the  Association  do  not  consider  that  any  of  the  service 
at  present  administered  by  the  County  Councils  in  the  Greater  London  area  would 

QQ 
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better  serve  the  public  were  they  to  be  administered  over  the  whole  of  that  area  by  a 
new  authority  On  the  contrary,  they  would  regard  such  a solution  as  respects  any 
county  service  with  considerable  disquiet  because  it  would  disrupt  and  damage  a 
service  provided  and  developed  by  the  County  Councils  of  the  Home  Counties  to 
serve  their  counties  as  a whole  and  without  regard  to  the  boundary  between  the  area 
under  review  by  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  remainder  of  the  counties  outside  it. 
It  would  serve  to  throw  overboard  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  careful  planning 
and  development  of  services  undertaken  by  the  County  Councils  over  many  years 
without  any  certainty  of  improving  the  general  standard  of  provision  but  with  the 
certainty  of  having  to  reorganise  the  several  parts  of  the  existing  services,  not  only  with- 
in the  review  area  (in  order  to  merge  them  into  one  single  cohesive  service  to  be 
provided  by  the  new  upper-tier  authority)  but  also  in  the  parts  outside  it  (to  adapt  the 
services  to  the  needs  of  the  reduced  county  areas  for  which  the  County  Councils 
would  remain  responsible). 


y 


In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  refer,  in  regard  to  the  largest  of  the  services 
administered  by  County  Councils,  to  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education: 

“In  particular,  no  justification  is  seen  in  the  sphere  of  education  for  a new  top-tier 
authority  covering  a wider  area  than  the  London  County  Council.  The  large- 
scale  planning  and  the  co-ordination  of  resources  that  are  particularly  required 
in  the  field  of  further  education  can  be  effectively  secured  by  voluntary  co- 
operation between  authorities”  (p.  24). 


Metropolitan  County  Councils? 

13.  Another  possibility  which  may  be  suggested  to  the  Royal  Commission  is  the 
creation  of  new  County  Councils  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
Kent  and  Surrey.  Whilst  it  is  not  contended  that  authorities  of  that  kind  would  be 
unable  to  provide  ‘county  services’  for  the  areas  in  question,  the  Association  can  see 
no  possible  justification  for  all  the  disadvantages  of  severance,  dislocation  and  the 
unavoidably  heavy  additional  expenditure  on  administration  which  such  a proposition 
would  entail.  On  the  contrary,  such  a drastic  change  would,  in  the  Association’s  view, 
be  most  unlikely  to  result  in  local  government  services  which  were  either  as  efficient 
or  as  convenient  as  those  made  possible  by  the  existing  balance  of  urban  and  rural 
territories  and  communities  in  the  Home  Counties. 

The  Association  can  see  no  logical  reason  why  County  Councils,  parts  of  whose 
territories  fall  within  the  Greater  London  area,  should  not  continue  to  operate  as  the 
first-fier  authority  in  respect  of  the  services  for  which  they  at  present  have  responsibility. 


The  Views  of  the  Association 

14.  So  far  the  Association  have  been  concerned  to  point  to  the  disadvantages  or 
impracticability  of  adopting  one  or  other  of  the  ‘solutions,’  for  the  Greater  London 
area,  which  have  been  adumbrated  in  the  past.  A solution  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a major  need,  and  a major  problem. 

The  existence  in  a densely  populated  urban  area  of  a large  number  of  loeal 
authorities  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  present  any  problem. 
Indeed,  it  may  properly  be  said  that  the  creation  and  existence  of  a relatively  large 
number  of  lower  tier  authorities  is  the  practical  and  acceptable  means  of  providing  a 
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local  government  to  administer  services  which  do  not  require  for  convenience,  economy 
and  effectiveness  to  be  planned  and  administered  over  a large  area  and  population. 


15.  As  already  indicated,  the  Association  are  entirely  persuaded  of  the  need  for 
continuing  the  existing  two-tier  administration  in  the  Greater  London  area;  and  con- 
sider that  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  would  need  to  be  made  out  before  any 
substantial  change  were  made  in  an  established  system  of  administration  which  has 
so  fully  and  for  so  long  justified  its  existence,  and  ‘has  responded  well  to  the  abnormal 
demands  made  on  it  during  the  war’  and  since  the  war..  As  regards  boundary 
adjustments,  the  Association  understand  that  there  is  no  desire  by  any  of  the  major 
authorities  for  any  material  change;  but  only  for  agreed  marginal  adjustments. 


16.  The  absence,  in  the  Association’s  view,  of  any  really  major  problems 
necessitating  radical  changes  means  that  any  advice  which  the  Royal  Commission 
may  desire  on  minor  problems  will  best  be  obtained  from  the  individual  local 
authorities  themselves.  The  Association  wish,  however,  to  make  one  final  observation. 
They  would  regard  as  exceedingly  ill-advised  any  alteration  of  the  present  organisation 
of  the  education,  health  and  welfare  services— which  are  and  ought  to  be  inseparably 
linked.  They  remind  the  Royal  Commission  that  not  only  have  vast  sums  been  spent 
and  inimense  efforts  made  to  bring  these  services  to  their  present  state  of  development, 
but  that  they  have  been  planned  and  developed  over  wide  areas  and  extensive  popula- 
tions to  give  the  best  possible  service,  the  widest  possible  range  and  choice  of  services, 
and  the  best  technical  servants.  Furthermore,  both  the  education  service  and  the 
health  and  welfare  services  are  on  the  threshold  of  further  major  advances,  and  by  a 
change  in  their  administration  would  need  to  be  supported  by  the  most  convincing  of 
reasons  and  the  certainty  of  substantial  advantage. 


In  this  connection,  the  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  are  particularly  relevant; 


“ any  for  the  creation  of  a cluster  of  County  Boroughs  in  the 

metronolitan  fringes  of  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  or  Hertfordshire  would  have  serious 
educational  disadvantages.  No  major  changes  are  recommended  on  educational 
grounds  in  the  boundaries  of  any  of  the  four  counties.” 


“Accordingly  the  Ministry  are  not  disposed  to  suggest  on  education  grounds 
any  division  or  amalgamation  of  the  areas  of  the  existing  local  education 
authorities  . . .” 


17.  The  Association  will  be  glad  to  elaborate  by  oral  evidence  the  general 
principles  discussed  in  this  memorandum;  and  they  have  appointed  representatives 
for  that  purpose. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Hertfordshire  Borough  & District 
Councils’  Association 


Town  and  Country  Planning 


Delegation  of  Functions  under  Part  HI  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947 


, Hertfordshire  Borough  and  District  Councils  Association  comprise  in 

LJtersttp  ^ 34  County  District  Councils  in  Hertfordshire  These  Districts  are  hsted 
membersnipauoiY  J annendix  Only  nine  of  these  County  Districts  (or 

pSt°s  omeml'Se  within  the  area  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
hSLteS  many  of  the  comments  in  the  statement  on  to^  and  comtry  planning 
SbmfttedTo  the  Royal  Commission  in  June  1959  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Conned 
a?e  of  common  concern  to  all  the  Association’s  constituent  councils;  and  the  Associa- 
te colder  it  desirable  to  correct  the  distorted  picture  presented  by  that  statement. 

2 After  the  passing  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  tire  Associa- 
tion negotiated  the  terms  included  in  agreements  between  the  Hertfordshire  County 
and  each  of  the  County  District  Councils  in  the  county  providing  for  delega- 
tion  To  thfco^^^^^^^^  CoLcils  of  many  of  the  functions  under  Part  HI  of  that 

Tct  subject  to  various  restrictions.  The  Association  had  hoped  to  secure  more  effective 
dSon  than  was  provided  by  these  agreements,  but  accepted  the  terms  with  the 
reservation  that  they  would  seek  a revision  after  experience  of  their  w°rkmg.  to  1952 
evised  terms  were  negotiated  which  went  someway  towards  meetmg  the  Association  s 
pTL.  These  revised  agreements  were  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Association  sought  further  improvements  m the  terms  but,  as  no  settlement  could  be 
made  with  the  County  CouncU,  it  was  arranged  that  the 

continued  indefinitely  subject  to  termination  by  a years  notice.  Since  1954  the 
Association  have  been  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  negotiations ; and  a meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  County  Council  was  held  on  14th  November,  1956,  at  which 
various  points  were  discussed,  after  which  the  County  Planning  Committee  set  up  a 
“oSe  to  consider  the  Association’s  proposals.  On  the  7th  March,  1959,  toe 
County  Council  notified  the  Association  that  they  understood  the  Mimster  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  proposed  to  issue  a circular  with  guidance  and  model  delegation 
agreements  and  accordingly  the  County  Council  saw  no  point  in  continumg  negotia- 
tions before  the  circular  was  issued.  This  circular  (No.  58/59)  was  issued  only  on  the 
18th  November,  1959,  and  the  Association  are  now  asking  for  a resumption  ot 
negotiations  to  the  meantime,  on  the  12to  December,  1958,  the  County  Development 
Plan  was  approved  by  the  Minister;  a fact  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Association,  makes 
it  even  more  proper  for  the  existing  agreement  to  be  reviewed. 


3 The  Association  confine  their  observations  to  the  operation  of  the  delegation 
agreements.  As  the  majority  of  the  Association’s  constituent  authorities  are  outside 
the  Royal  Commission’s  review  area,  the  Association  could  not  usefully  comment  on 
suggestions  for  the  alteration  of  the  constitutional  position  provided  by  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  The  Association  hope,  however,  that  their  comments 
will  assist  the  Royal  Commission  in  considering  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  general 
principle  of  delegation. 
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4.  The  Association  realise  that  a few  of  their  constituent  Authorities  (to  be 
found  among  the  smaller  ones)  are  satisfied  with  the  present  delegation  agreements 
but  most  of  them  are  not. 

5.  The  Association  do  not  accept  the  implications  throu^out  the  County 
Council’s  statement  that  District  Councils  cannot  be  trusted  to  act  reasonably, 
responsibly  and  effectively  and  that  planning  is  a mysterious  service  beyond  their 
comprehension.  The  Association  have  always  recognised  that  there  may  be  a few 
District  Councils  who,  generally  because  their  small  resources  prevent  them  providing 
locally  the  necessary  staff,  would  be  unable  to  discharge  enlarged  duties;  but  the 
Association  have  never  understood  why  this  factor  should  prohibit  the  other  District 
Councils  with  adequate  resources  from  being  given  the  freedom  from  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officers  detailed  control  which  they  have  sought  for  a long  time. 

6.  The  Association  are  aware  that  many  of  their  constituent  authorities  are 
concerned  about  the  following  points; 

(1)  In  practice  the  County  Council  seem  to  fail  to  observe  the  spirit  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  letter  of  the  agreement.  This  probably  arises  from  a failure 
by  the  County  Council  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  concept  of  delegation,  which 
the  Association  consider  is  the  giving  to  the  agent  of  real  responsibility  within  the 
limits  of  broad  policy  estabiished  by  the  principal.  Several  examples  could  be 
given,  but  the  County  Council’s  attitude  of  mind  is  probably  best  illustrated 
by  the  phrase  in  paragraph  (3)  of  their  statement  that  “aU  correspondence  with 
the  applicants  is  funnelled  through  the  Surveyor  to  the  District  Council  and  he  is 
brought  into  all  meetings  with  applicants”,  which  implies  that  the  Surveyor  is  a 
kind  of  post  office  and  meets  applicants  by  courtesy  of  the  County  Council.  The 
agreements  in  fact  provide  that  aU  such  correspondence  and  meetings  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  District  Council  (generally  through  their  Surveyor);  conse- 
quently it  is  the  Divisionai  Planning  Officer,  not  the  Surveyor,  who  is  brought 
into  such  meetings. 

(2)  The  County  Council  have  insisted  on  the  same  terms  of  delegation  for 
aU  the  County  District  Councils,  irrespective  of  size  and  resources.  Consequently 
when  a few  of  the  smaller  County  District  Councils  did  not  wish  to  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  register  of  applications,  the  County  Council  refused  to  dele- 
gate this  responsibility  to  the  remaining  Councils  who  were  willing  to  accept  it 
and  those  Councils  were  consequently  denied  the  opportunity  of  securing  greater 
freedom  which  the  County  Council  might  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  allow. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  paragraph  6 of  circular  58/59  will  induce  a change  of  heart 
in  the  County  Council. 

(3)  The  delay  by  Divisional  Planning  Officers  in  supplying  their  observations 
to  District  Councils  on  appeals  to  the  Minister  which  leads  to  consequent  delay 
on  the  supply  by  the  District  Councils  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  appeUant  of  ffie 
statement  required  by  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  cucular  9,58. 

(4)  The  detailed  control  exercised  by  Divisional  Planning  Officers  on 
applications  for  planning  permission. 

7.  The  Association  make  the  following  comments  on  the  County  Councils 
statement  and  on  the  general  operation  of  the  delegation  agreements: 

(1)  The  agreements  provide  for  the  District  Council  to  send  a copy  of  every 
planning  application  to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  who  is  required  to  inform 
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the  District  Council  within  seven  days  if  he  dws  not  propose  to  make  a 
recommendation  about  it.  The  County  Planning  Officer  s annual  reports  show 
that  Divisional  Planning  Officers  have  made  recommendations  about  every 
application,  however  trivial.  It  appears  from  the  County  Councils  statement 
that  (presilmably  sometime  in  1959)  the  County  Council  instructed  their 
Divisional  Planning  Officers  not  to  make  so  many  recoimnendations,  but  the 
District  Councils  were  not  notified  of  these  instructions  which  do  not  yet  seem 
to  be  widerop^  The  County  Council’s  statement  impHes  that  92%  of  the 
applications  can  be  left  for  decision  to  the  District  Councils  without  prejudicmg 
the  County  Councfi’s  planning  policy;  and  shows  that  on  only  0-8%  of  the 
applications  was  there  any  significant  difference  about  the  decision  to  be  made. 

■ Experience  shows  that  a considerable  proportion  of  these  differences  were  resolved 
in  favour  of  the  District  CouncU’s  opinion.  The  Association  consider  that  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officers  should  intervene  only  in  the  small  number  of  im- 
portant applications  revealed  by  the  County  Council’s  figures.  This  would 
permit  him  to  devote  more  time  to  other  important  matters,  such  as  the  review  of 
the  development  plan  and  some  of  the  detailed  work  on  the  preparation  and  re- 
vision  of  town  maps. 


(2)  The  County  Council  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  burden  of 
having  to  deal  with  “additional  local  land  charge  searches”,  because  if  they  had 
agreed  to  the  register  of  applications  being  kept  by  those  District  Councils  which 
wished  to  do  so,  they  would  not  have  the  greater  part  of  this  work.  The  extra 
burden  on  the  District  Councils  would  have  been  negligible  because  they  are  already 
deaUng  with  the  same  kind  of  enquiries  with  searches  in  their  own  local  land 
charge  registers.  The  Association  are  thus  reinforced  in  their  opinion  that  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer  devotes  too  much  of  his  time  to  detailed  work  (some  of 
it  duplicated  by  the  District  Council)  and  that  he  could  be  relieved  of  much  of  it 
with  advantage  to  both  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council  but  without 
detriment  to  the  maintenance  of  the  County  Council’s  planning  policy. 


(3)  the  delegation  agreements  provide  for  the  District  Councils  to  undertake 
consultations  with  other  authorities,  but  in  practice  the  Divisional  Planning 
Officers  have  insisted  on  doing  the  work. 


(4)  It  is  natural  that  the  District  Council  should  take  longer  to  handle 
an  application  than  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  because  the  District  Councd 
receive  the  application  in  the  first  instance  and  then  have  to  await  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officers’  recommendation  before  they  can  proceed  to  a decision. 


Town  HaU, 

Herael  Hempstead. 


23rd  November,  1959. 
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Appendix 


County  District  Councils  in  Hertfordshire 
Listed  According  to  Population 


Name 


Watford  M.B.* 

Watford  R.D.* 

St.  Albans  M.B. 

Herael  Hempstead  M.B. 
East  Barnet  U.D.*  . . 

St.  Albans  R.D. 

Hatfield  R.D. 

Stevenage  U.D. 

Welwyn  Garden  City  U.D 
Cheshunt  U.D.* 

Elstree  R.D.* 
Rickmansworth  U.D.* 
Barnet  U.D.* 

Letchworth  U.D. 

Hitchin  R.D. 

Hitohin  U.D. 

Bushey  U.D.* 

Harpenden  U.D. 
Hoddesdon  U.D. 

Bishops  Stortford  U.D. 
Hertford  M.B. 

Hemel  Hempsted  R.D. 
Berkhamstead  U.D.  . . 
Ware  R.D.  .. 
Braughing  R.D. 

Ware  U.D. 

Hertford  R.D. 

Baldock  U.D. 
Chorleywood  U.D.’*  . . 
Berkhamsted  R.D.  . . 
Welwyn  R.D. 

Royston  U.D. 

Tring  U.D 

Sawbridgeworth  U.D. 


Population 

( Registrar-General’s  estimate 
rnid-\m) 


73,350 

55,490 

47,880 

46,390 

41,200 

34,480 

34,430 

30,140 

29,710 

29.450 
27,470 

27.450 
26,100 
22,840 
22,400 
21,990 
18,880 
16,500 
16,440 
16,290 
15,090 
13,340 
12,200 
11,720 
10,430 

9.320 
9,160 
7,090 

6.320 
6,320 
6,150 
5,500 
5,380 
4,390 


’‘-district  or  part  of  district  in  area  being  reviewed  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Standing  Joint  Committee 
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637 


(A)  Membership  and  Objects 

1 The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  which  has  been  in 
existence  continuously  since  1912,  is  an  Association  of  Local  Authorities  appointed 
bv  the  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London,  under  Section  129  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948.  Its  objects 

(i)  To  protect  and  advance  the  powers,  interests,  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  the 
constituent  Councils. 

(ii)  To  discuss  questions  of  London  Government,  and  to  advise  and  assist  the 
constituent  Councils  in  the  administration  of  their  powers  and  duties. 


fiffl  To  watch  over  and  protect  the  powers,  interests,  rights  and  privileges  of 
tte  constituent  Councils  as  they  may  be  affected  by  legislation,  or  proposed 
legislation,  public  and  private,  or  otherwise. 

(iv)  To  express  the  views  of  the  constituent  Councils  as  a whole  to  appropriate 
bodies  or  persons  whenever  deemed  advisable. 

Each  constituent  Council  appoints  three  representatives,  one  of  whom  may 
the  Town  Clerk  (in  the  case  of  the  City  Corporation  the  Town  Clerk  or  the 
Remembrancer). 

2 The  Committee  has  three  Standing  Sub-Committees  (General  Purposes, 
Works  and  Refuse)  each  of  which  consists  (in  addition  to  the  Chairman, 
Chairman  Deputy  Chairman  and  Honorary  Treasurer  who  are  ex-offlcio  members 
of  all  Sub-Committees)  of  one  member  nominated  by  each  of  the  constituent  Coimcils. 
EaS  of  the  “stand^^^  Sub-Committees  has  a Town  Clerk  as  its  Honora^  Clerk 
the  work  of  the  Sub-Committees  being  co-ordmated  by  the  Honorary  Clerk  to  the 
C— e,  wL  IS  also  a Town  Clerk.  The  Comimttee  also  — ^ ^ 
Sub-Committee  of  ten  members  (including  the  Chairman,  Vic^Ch^an,  Dep  y 
Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  ex-officio)  to  deal  with  such  matters 
(usually  of  special  importance)  as  may  be  referred  to  mem. 

3.  The  Committee  and  each  of  its  three  Standing  Sub-Committees  normaUy 
meet  once  a month. 

4.  The  Committee  has  established  standing  Advisory  Bodies  appointed  ^spect- 

ively  by  the  Metropolitan  Associations  of  Town  Clerks,  The 

Officers  of  Health  Borough  Engineers  and  Surveyors  and  Borough  Lib^^s. 
Advisory  Bodies  meet  at  least  once  a month  when  they  consider  matter^^to^^^ 
which  appear  on  the  Agendas  for  commg 

Standing  Joint  Committee.  A representative  of  each 

meefinos  of  Sub-Committees  in  a consultative  capacity.  The  Advisory  Jjooies  arc 
thus  able  to  hhmit  technical  advice  to  the  Sub-Committees  on  various  matters. 

5.  Since  its  membership  is  confined  to  the 

Councils  and  the  City  Corporation,  the  Standing  ^omirntte^^^^^^ 

whose  views  are  necessarily  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Metropohtan  Boroug 

Councils. 
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(B)  Functions,  etc. 


6.  The  main  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  Standing  Jomt  Committee  in  1912 
was  a desire  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  and  the  City  Corporation  and,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  m 
April  1912,  the  Committee  invited  the  constituent  Councils  to  le^er  ^ 

questions  of  general  interest  to  Metropolitan  Authorities  which  might  profitably  be 
considered  by  the  Committee. 

7 Throughout  the  46  years  of  the  Committee’s  existent  it  has  functioned 
effectively  as  a co-ordinating  and  advisory  body  in  matters  affectmg  the  common 
interests  of  MetropoHtan  Borough  CouncUs.  Within  the  compass  of  a Memorandum 
of  this  character  it  is  impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  set  out  all  the  subjects  which 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  but  a few  examples  have  been  seeded  to  show 
to  the  Royal  Commission  how  by  combining  in  such  a Commits  a large  number  of 
Boroughs  can  function  effectively  alongside  seach  other  in  a metropolis  In  this  way 
they  are  able  to  provide  a uniform  and  smooth-running  local  gover^ent  service  over 
the  whole  area  without  the  irritations  and  anomalies  which  a multiplicity  of  neigh- 
bouring local  authorities  might  be  expected  to  create.  The  examples  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 


(i)  Housing  and  Slum  Clearance. 

During  the  period  of  the  Committee’s  existence  there  have  been  may  importam 
Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  housing  problems  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  hye  concurrent 
responsibilities  within  the  County  of  London  for  new  housing  ay  sluni  clearance, 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  been  called  upon  to  play  a vital  part  in  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  authorities  concerned  in  yder  to  preverit  werlapping 
and  to  secure  the  efficient  implementation  of  the  housing  policies  of  the  various 
Governments. 


(ii)  Town  Planning. 

The  London  County  Council  are  the  planning  authority  for  the  County  of  London 
and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  assisted  the  London  County  Council  to  devise 
the  administrative  machinery  to  give  effect  to  those  provisions  of  the  Acts  which  re- 
quire the  London  County  Council  to  consult  Borough  Councils  on  certain  classes  of 
application  for  planning  permission. 


(in)  Traffic. 

Here  again,  throughout  the  Committee’s  existence,  and  particularly  in  recent 
years  with  rapidly  increasing  traffic  congestion,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  has 
acted  as  the  co-ordinating  body  in  connection  with  the  numerous  problems  which 
have  arisen.  The  most  recent  of  these  activities  related  to  the  installation  of  parking 
meters.  The  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  prepared  a 
memorandum  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  a common  policy  by  the  constituent 
Councils  on  a number  of  matters  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  parking  place 
orders  and  the  Installation  and  operation  of  parking  meters. 
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(iv)  Street  Trading. 

Since  just  after  the  first  world-war,  the  Committee  has  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
constituent  Councils  in  regard  to  measures  to  secure  uniform  treatment  of  the  street 
trading  problem  in  London  and,  following  discussions  with  the  Home  Office,  legislation 
was  promoted  in  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Acts  of  1927  and  1947. 


One  aspect  of  street  trading  is  the  question  of  charges  for  the  removal  of  refuse. 
These  are  regulated  by  bye-laws  made  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  have  from  time  to 
time  been  increased  to  meet  rising  costs  of  removal.  Since  1927  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  constituent  Councils,  has  conducted  all  negotiations 
with  the  Home  Secretary  in  relation  to  these  charges  and  two  years  ago  appeared  by 
Counsel  at  a Public  Inquiry  held  by  direction  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Following  his 
consideration  of  the  Inspector’s  report,  the  Home  Secretary  substantially  increased 
the  maximum  charges.  He  asked,  however,  that  a special  research  should  be  undertaken 
bv  efficiency  experts  into  the  methods  in  use  for  the  collection  of  refuse  and  the  extent 
to  which  savings  in  cost  could  be  brought  about.  This  research  is  at  present  bemg 
undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  (Organisation  and  Methods) 
Committee  (see  post  para.  (xi). 


(v)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 


The  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  played  a very  large  part  in  co-ordinating  the 
activities  of  the  constituent  Councils  in  connection  with  refuse  collection  and  disposal 
In  1932  following  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
London  Cleansing,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  set  up,  witlm  their  framework  and 
organisation,  a Cleansing  Sub-Committee  to  consider  and  advise  on  questions  relatmg 
to^the  coUection  and  disposal  of  London  refuse.  This  Sub-Committre  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  problems  relatmg  to  the  collection  and  disposal  of  retee  and 
produced  two  comprehensive  reports  on-(i)  Disposal  of  Refuse;  and  (u)  CoUection 
of  House  and  Trade  Refuse,  Street  and  GuUey  Cleansing  and  Costmg. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Cleansing  Sub-Committee,  acting  witffin 
the  framework  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  led  to 

arrangements  and  methods  of  the  constituent  CouncUs  m the  collection  and  disposal 
of  refuse. 

After  the  war,  the  Sub-Committee  was  reconstituted  under  the  title  of  Refuse 
Sub-Committee  and  among  its  main  activities  since  then  have  been 

(a)  division  of  the  constituent  CouncUs  into  convenient  groups  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse  with  a view  to  the  Councils  in  each  group  combinmg  for 
purposes  of  final  disposal; 

(b)  preparation  of  a scheme  for  the  disposal  of  rf^s®  “ “ emergency 
such  as  a strike  when  normal  methods  of  disposal  are  not  availab  , 

(c)  co-ordination  of  arrangements  relating  to  the  disposal  of  refuse  from 
London  County  Council  housing  estates. 
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(vi)  Civil  Defence. 


Another  example  of  action  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  been  the  co- 
of  tL  activities  of  the  constituent  Councils  in  war-time.  Even  dumg  the 
tet  world-w^^  the  Committee  played  an  important  part  in  comrdmatog  the 
StHto  of  &e  constituent  Councils  in  connection  with  various  war-time  activities  of 

the  Councils. 


Prior  to  and  during  the  second  world-wai',  when  the  Borough  Coimc*  had  ex- 
tensi^Ovil  Defence  functions  and  had  to  make  provision  for  mi^ising  the  effects 
S raUs  and  dealing  with  their  consequences,  the  Standing  Jomt  Committee  set  up 
f snedS  CM  Defence  Sub-Committee.  This  Sub-Committee,  acting  withm  the 
frt^e^rk  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  co-ordinated  the  Borough  touncds, 
S S planning  arrangements  before  the  outbreak  of  war  Durmg  hostihties 
Swl  SLly  eWd  in  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  Borough 
rnimdls  and  also  as  a medium  between  Government  Departments  and  the  London 
“c"nd  o«^^  bodies  on  the  one  hand,  ^d  the  constituent  Councds 
on  &e  other,  for  advising  on  the  day-to-day  problems  which  were  common  to  most 
CivU  Defence  authorities. 


Since  the  passing  of  the  CivU  Defence  Act,  1948,  the  Committee  has  acted  as  a 
co-ordfaating  Lhorly  in  connection  with  CivU  Defence  arrangements  to  be  made  in 
Lond“d  as  a matter  of  course  by  the  Home  Office  on  problems 

affects  Metropolitan  Borough  CouncUs.  The  most  important  of  these  problems  is 
probably  the  proposed  London  Operational  Plan,  m relation  to  which  the  Committee 
Ls  been  the  channel  of  communication  as  respects  not  only  its  forinulation  and 
acceptance  in  principle  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  ^ 

implementation  [e.g.,  the  selection  of  Sub-Regional  and  Area  Controllers). 


(vii)  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bills. 

For  very  many  years  the  Committee  has  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  m- 
dividual  Borough  Councils  and  the  London  County  Council  m connection  with  legisk- 
tion  seeking  to  confer  general  powers  on  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  If  th 
Committee  considers  that  a proposal  for  legislation  has  merits  it  seeks  the  tnews  of 
the  constituent  CouncUs  and,  if  sufficient  support  is  forthcommg,  it  requests  the  County 
CouncU  to  promote  the  necessary  legislation  through  the  medium  of  a General  Powers 
Bill  All  subsequent  discussions  and  negotiations  durmg  the  progress  of  the  Bill  on 
the  clauses  sponsored  by  them  are  carried  out  by  the  Committee  m co-operation 
with  the  London  County  Council.  This  arrangement  canalises  action  through  one 
body  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  Parliament  and  the  London  County  Council  having 
to  deal  with  28  separate  authorities. 


(via)  London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  the  Committee,  on  behalf 
of  the  constituent  CouncUs,  negotiated  with  the  Minister  the  terms  of  the  Scheme  ol 
rate  equalisation,  made  under  Section  10  of  the  Act,  prescribing  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  Councils  of  those  Metropolitan  Boroughs  whose  rateable  values  are  less 
than  the  standard  rateable  value. 
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Tn  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  which  has 
tended  the  provisions  of  Section  1 0 of  the  1 948  Act,  the  Committee  recently  initiated 
Action  with  a view  to  a revision  of  the  Scheme. 


(ix)  Clean  Air. 

Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  1956,  the  Standing  Joint 
rommittee  circularised  its  constituent  Councils  with  the  object  of  securing  themtro- 
H rtion  area  by  area,  on  a planned  basis,  of  smoke  control  areas,  so  as  to  achieve 
romnlete  cover  of  the  London  area  in  this  respect,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
^e  Standing  Joint  Committee’s  plan  provides  for  the  progressive  extension  of  control 
areas  from  the  centre  of  London,  fanning  out  area  by  area,  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
County.  The  Committee  is  also  considering  the  setting  up  of  a consultant  service 
to  assist  the  constituent  Councils  in  their  activities. 


(x)  Street  Lighting. 

The  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  recently  prepared  and  published  “Practice 
Notes  for  Street  Lighting  in  London”  with  the  object  of  securing  greater  uniformity 
in  lighting  throughout  the  County. 


(xi)  Organisation  and  Methods. 

Far1v  in  1948  in  view  of  the  mounting  expenditure  on  local  authorities  staffs  and 
the  urgent  necessity  to  economise  in  manpower,  the  Standing  Joint  Conmittee  decid^ 
that  the  principle  of  the  Organisation  and  Methods  Branch  of  H.M.  Treasury  could 
with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  As  tlus  would 
toolve  the  employment  of  paid  staff  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
SpSate  Statutory  Committee  should  be  formed  under  the  provisions  of  ^e 
Government  Act  1933,  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  accordmgly  prepared  a draft 
Constitution  and  invited  the  28  Metropohtan  Borough  Councils  to  participate  in  a 
new  Committee  called  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  (Organisation  and  Methods) 
Committee  Twenty-two  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  d^ided  to  join  m the 
SoTof  the  new  Organisation  and  Methods  Committee  and  the  first  mertmg  w^ 
held  on  the  19th  March,  1951.  The  functions  of  the  Orgamsation  and  Metho^  Com- 
mittee are  to  undertake  systematic  reviews  of  the  existing  machinery  and  department^ 
methods  of  the  constituent  Councils  and  to  advise  on  methods  for  securmg  maximu 

efficiency. 


of  completion;  others  are  awaiting  attention.  The  object  of  each  sp^ific 

l^pld^feofro" 

cisely  the  total  savings  now  achieved,  it  amounts  to  many 
annually. 
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Amongst  general  arrangements  now  in  hand  two  are  of  special  interest  \iz  • 
(i)  An  investigation  is  being  undertaken  on  behalf  of  all  the  Boroughs  (at  the  request 
of  the  Home  Office)  into  the  arrangements  for  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  street 
markets;  and  (ii)  A study  is  being  made  of  automatic  (electronic  data  processing) 
systems. 


This  latter  study  is  perhaps  worthy  of  further  comment.  The  Committee  has  for 
several  years  been  aware  of  the  possible  advantages  of  using  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  in  offices;  some  time  ago  it  instructed  its  staff  to  study  the  equipment 
and  the  progress  being  made  by  other  organisations,  both  local  authority  and  commerc- 
ial, in  its  application  to  clerical  work. 

A request  was  received  in  July,  1956,  from  Greenwich  Borough  Council  to  study 
their  financial  work  and  advise  upon  changes,  if  any,  which  would  be  beneficial.  The 
Council  were  concerned  with  the  difficulty  of  filling  posts  carrying  out  routine  tasks 
and  were  faced  with  the  need  to  renew  mechanical  accounting  equipment.  The  study 
sought  first  to  establish  the  basic  and  essential  needs  of  a Council  for  financial  records. 
It  showed  that  both  historical  information  to  give  a periodic  account  of  stewardship, 
and  management  accounts  to  give  a day  by  day  indication  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  the  services,  were  required. 


The  ability  of  a large  comprehensive  computer  to  meet  these  needs  appeared 
to  be  outstanding,  provided  full  use  was  made  of  the  machine’s  potentialities,  i.e,,  its 
capacity,  its  speed,  and  its  ability  to  select  logically  between  alternative  courses  of  action 
which  had  been  thought  out  beforehand.  Such  a large  machine  could  undertake  some 
types  of  clerical  work;  it  couldassimilateandprocess  great  quantities  of  information, 
selecting  for  senior  officers  only  those  items  which  called  for  action.  An  installation 
providing  for  this  full  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  is  coming  to  be 
known  as  an  “automatic  office”. 


Experience  has  been  obtained  by  planning  the  use  of  the  equipment  for  the 
payroll  and  its  ancillary  clerical  tasks  at  Greenwich  Town  Hall,  and  purchasing 
sufficient  time  each  week — about  half  an  hour  for  work  which  had  previously  taken 
about  three  hundred  hours — on  an  existing  commercially-owned  computer.  This 
work  is  now  being  dealt  with  automatically. 


'Ihe  capital  cost  of  a comprehensive  electronic  data  processing  installation  is  very 
large  (be^een  £100,000  and  £200,000),  and  the  planning  of  the  installation  and  the 
transfer  of  work  to  an  automatic  office  is  a big  task.  It  takes  many  man  years  to  complete 
and  requures  specialist  skills  and  experience.  Thus,  one  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
desirmg  to  use  a service  would  have  to  rely  on  buying  time  from  an  existing  installation. 
A number  of  authorities  in  association  could,  however,  provide  sufficient  work-load 
and  resources  to  establish  and  manage  their  own  automatic  office. 


A provisional  scheme  to  establish  a joint  automatic  office  has  been  worked  out 
and  IS  at  pr^ent  bemg  considered  by  seven  MetropoUtan  Borough  Councils  in  the 
County,  each  of  which  is  keen  to  participate  provided  it  is  satisfied 
ffiat  Its  ow  requirements  can  be  met  economically.  This  scheme  is  comparable  with 
the  work  being  undertaken  at  present  by  the  largest  and  most  advanced  organisations 
of  any  type  m this  country  and  in  America.  It  promises  the  introduction  to  local 
authonty  semc^  of  ^eatly  improved  management  information  and  techniques,  of 
assistance  with  the  problems  of  staffimg  for  routine  tasks  and,  ultimately,  of  economy. 
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(xil)  Public  Libraries. 

Since  1934  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  been  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  management  of  the  London  Public  Libraries’  Union  Catalogue 
which  maintains  a catalogue  of  all  non-fiction  works  in  the  London  public  libraries’ 
Under  this  scheme  any  London  public  library  can  ascertain  from  the  Catalogue  whether 
and  if  so  where,  a particular  book  is  available.  The  Catalogue  then  arranges  the  loan, 
of  the  book  from  the  “owning”  library  to  the  “borrowing”  library.  In  addition  the 
Catalope  provides  (i)  information  regarding  book  resources  and  their  location; 
(ii)  assistance  in  the  assessment  of  book  provision  in  relation  to  demand;  and  (iii) 
co-ordination  of  public  book  resources  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  The  effect  is  that 
the  resources  of  every  public  library  in  the  County  of  London  are  available  to  an 
individual  borrower,  who  is  thus  able  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a book  which  would  not 
be  available  from  his  own  Borough  Council’s  public  library.  During  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1958,  25,300  applications  were  received  by  the  London  Union  Catalogue, 
24,000  of  which  were  satisfied. 

Since  1948,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee’s  duties  in  regard  to  the  London  Union 
Catalogue  have  been  vested,  under  its  aegis,  in  a specially  constituted  body  “The 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Library  Committee”,  consisting  of  one  representative  appoint- 
ed by  each  constituent  Council,  together  with  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Deputy 
Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  ex-officio. 

All  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  also  participate  in  a scheme  called 
“Inter-availability  of  readers’  tickets”  under  which  a reader’s  ticket  issued  by  one 
Borough  is  valid  in  any  other  Metropolitan  Borough  Library  in  respect  of  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction  books.  This  scheme  was  organised  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 


PART  II— FUNCTIONS  OF  METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH  COUNCILS 

8.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  feels  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  if  its  evidence  included  a statement  of  the  functions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Accordingly  such  a statement  is  set  out  below.  It 
deals  only  with  the  functions  of  such  Borough  Councils  and  does  not  purport  to 
deal  with  the  functions  of  the  London  County  Council  or  of  the  City  Corporation 
which  has  special  powers  differing  in  their  scope  and  origin  from  the  powers  of  the 
Borough  Councils.  Some  of  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  poss- 
essed and  exercised  concurrently  by  the  London  County  Council,  the  most  important 
being  those  in  respect  of  housing,  slum  clearance  and  parks  and  open  spaces.  The 
London  County  Council  are  also  responsible  for  bridges  over  the  River  Thames  except 
those  in  the  City  of  London.  (The  London  County  Council  and  the  City  Corporation 
have  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  separate  statements  of  their  respective 
functions). 

9.  The  statement  of  functions  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  which  follows 
is  in  two  sections,  viz.: — 

Section  1 — Under  the  headings  listed  in  Appendix  B to  the  letter  dated 
17th  February,  1958,  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  Local 
Authorities  in  Greater  London. 

Section  2 — Functions  additional  to  those  listed  in  the  Chairman’s  letter. 
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Section  1 — ^Functions  listed  in  Appendix  B to  Letter  from 
riiaimian  of  the  Royal  Conunission  dated  17th  February,  1958, 


Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

10.  Education 

As  “minor  authority”  under  the  Education  Acts  to 
appiont  a proportion  of  the  managers  of  primary 
schools. 

11.  Environmental  Health. 

Baths,  wash-houses  and  bath- 
ing places 

Control  of  watercourses, 
ditches  and  ponds 

Dkinfestation  of  premises  and 
article 

To  provide,  maintain  and  manage  baths,  wash-houses 
and  bathing  places. 

To  abate  any  nuisance  created  thereby;  to  drain, 
cleanse,  cover  or  fill  in. 

To  cleanse  or  destroy  filthy  or  verminous  articles;  to 
cleanse  verminous  houses,  children  and  persons;  to 
destroy  verminous  or  offensive  bedding  in  common 
lodging  houses. 

Drainage  of  trade  premises . . 

To  control  trade  drainage  to  all  borough  sewers, 
subject  to  certain  supervision  and  the  supplying  of 
certain  information  to  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, 

Mortuaries  and  post-mortem 
rooms 

Public  conveniences . . 

To  provide  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms;  to 
inter  bodies  brought  to  mortuaries. 

To  provide,  remove,  alter,  maintain  and  manage 
public  conveniences. 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal 

To  collect  house  and  trade  refuse  and  dispose  of  it; 
to  provide  tips. 

Regulation  of  building  and 
sanitation  of  buildings 

To  secure  a proper  water  supply  to  houses;  to  secure 
the  provision  of  proper  sanitary  conveniences  for 
houses,  factories  and  shops,  and  the  maintenance 
thereof  in  proper  repair;  to  secure  proper  sanitary, 
washing,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  facilities 
for  shops;  to  ensure  that  buildings  used  for  human 
habitation  are  free  from  nuisance;  to  carry  out 
urgent  repairs  in  default  of  the  owner;  to  close 
houses  unfit  for  human  habitation;  to  approve  and 
record  new  drains ; to  ensure  that  drainage  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition;  and  to  carry  out  drainage 
work  in  default  of  the  owner. 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 

To  provide,  maintain  and  cleanse  all  borough  sewers 
within  the  framework  of  the  London  County 
Council’s  main  sewerage  system. 

Street  cleansing 

To  cleanse  all  streets  within  the  borough  and  disposal 
of  the  street  refuse;  to  empty  gullies. 

Burial  grounds,  cemeteries 
and  crematoria 

To  provide  and  maintain  burial  grounds,  cemeteries 
and  crematoria;  to  register  burials  and  cremations; 

1 to  inter  bodies  when  no  other  satisfactory  provision 
1 is  made. 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

■ 

Parks  and  open  spaces 

To  provide  and  maintain  parks  and  open  spaces  and 
children’s  playgrounds  including  the  making  of 
contributions  towards  the  cost  of  providing  and 
maintaining  parks  and  open  spaces  in  other  areas ; 
and  to  supervise  disused  burial  grounds. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the 
Physical  Training  and  Re- 
creation Act,  1937 

To  provide  (and  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  voluntary 
bodies  towards  the  cost  of  providing)  facilities  for 
physical  training  and  recreation. 

Some  Borough  Councils  have  provided  playing  fields 
and  holiday  camps  outside  the  County  of  London. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

To  prevent  pollution  of  streams ; to  register  and  control 
new  or  altered  trade  outlets  in  streams. 

Port  Health  functions 

Not  applicable  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 
The  City  Corporation  is  the  Port  Health  Authority. 

12.  Housing. 

Provision  of  housing  accom- 
modation 

To  provide  and  manage  housing  accommodation 
within  their  respective  areas  by  (i)  building  flats  and 
houses,  together  with  the  necessary  estate  roads  and 
amenities;  and  (ii)  acquiring,  converting,  renovating 

Slum  clearance 

and  repairing  buildings  already  erected. 

The  Borough  Councils  have  power  of  sale  of  fiats  and 
houses  provided  or  acquired  by  them. 

To  secure  the  clearance  of  slums  either  by  purchasing 
compulsorily  and  clearing  and  redeveloping  the  sites 
or  requiring  the  owner  to  clear  and  redevelop;  to 
secure  the  demolition  or  closing  of  unfit  individual 
houses;  to  accept  undertakings  to  carry  out  remedial 
works;  to  secure  the  abatement  of  overcrowding; 
to  secure  the  repair,  maintenance  and  sanitary 
condition  of  dwellings;  and  to  enforce  statutory 
provisions  relating  to  basement  rooms,  tents  and 

Assistance  to  other  bodies  or 
persons  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition,  construction  or 
improvement  of  houses 

vans  used  as  dwellings. 

To  assist  Housing  Associations  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition, construction  and  improvement  of  housing 
accommodation;  to  make  loans  to  persons  for  the 
purchase,  repair  or  improvement  of  houses  and  grants 
for  the  improvement  of  houses. 

Regulation  of  buildings  and 
bye-laws 

The  regulation  of  building  and  the  making  of  bye-laws 
is  mainly  a function  of  the  London  County  Council 
but  the  Borough  Councils  have  power  to  make  and 
enforce  certain  bye-laws. 

13.  Personal  Health  and  Wei 
fare. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the 
National  Assistance  Acts 
etc. 

To  make  contributions  to  voluntary  organisations 
provising  meals  and  recreation  for  old  people;  to 
apply  to  Courts  for  orders  for  removal  of  persons  in 
need  of  care  and  attention. 

RR 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Notification  of  infectious  di- 
seases 

Through  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  receive 
notification  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  and 
transmit  copy  to  London  County  Council  and  (if 
appropriate)  head  teachers  of  schools;  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  spread  of  infectious  diseases;  to  supply 
to  medical  practitioners  forms  of  certificate  noti- 
fying infectious  diseases. 

14.  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning. 

To  control  advertisements;  to  be  consulted  by  the 
London  County  Council  upon  certain  planning 
applications;  to  make  agreements  (with  the  consent 
of  the  London  County  Council)  regulating  the 
development  or  use  of  land;  to  make  building 
preservation  orders;  to  consider,  as  housing  author- 
ity, applications  for  planning  permission  involving 
a change  of  use  from  use  as  a dwelling;  to  purchase, 
construct  or  improve  private  streets  for  which  land 
has  been  defined  and  designated  under  development 
plans. 

iVtrfe.— Under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1958,  the 
London  County  Council  may,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  a 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government,  delegate  to  the  Borough  Council  any  of  ihe  County  Council’s  functions 
under  Part  IH  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  or  under  Section  89  of 
the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 


IS.  Traffic. 

Construction,  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges 

To  maintain,  as  the  highway  authority  for  their  area, 
all  streets  vested  in  them;  Borough  CouncUs  have 
power  to  constnict  new  roads  and  footways, 
widen  or  improve  any  street;  as  regards  bridges, 
Borough  Councils  have  power  to  make  orders  and 
take  over  by  agreement  bridges  over  railways  and 

Street  Lighting 
Naming  of  streets  and  num- 
bering of  houses 

To  h^t  all  streets  in  their  area. 

To  provide  and  erect  street  name  plates  and  enforce 
orders  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
relating  to  street  naming  and  numbering  of  houses 
and  buildings. 

Parking  Places 

To  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Ovil 
Aviation  for  an  order  designating  parking  places  on 
the  highway;  to  provide  parking  places  off  the  high- 
way, and  to  provide  garage  accommodation  for 
lettmg  to  the  general  public. 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Road  Safety 

To  perform  functions  relating  to  road  safety,  inclu- 
ding:— 

(a)  Provision  of  traffic  signs. 

(b)  Provision  of  street  refuges. 

( c)  Initiation  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  of 
orders  for  one-way  streets  and  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  signs. 

( d)  Making  of  Orders  relating  to  pedestrian  cros- 
sings and  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  such 
crossings. 

(e)  Provision  of  pedestrian  subways. 

(f)  Regulation  of  traffic  on  roads. 

(g)  Initiation  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  of 
highways  for  loading  and  waiting  restrictions. 

(h)  Speed  limits. 

(i)  Distribution  of  information  and  training  in 
road  safety. 

(j)  Provision  of  safety  barriers. 

(k)  Designation  of  roads  on  which  dogs  must  be 
kept  on  a lead. 

(l)  Provision  of  street  playgrounds. 

Bus  Shelters  . . 
Private  Street  Works 

(m)  The  provision  of  posts  on  foot  pavements  for 
prevention  of  accidents. 

(n)  Conti'ol  of  illuminated  advertisement  signs. 
To  provide  bus  shelters  in  their  areas. 

To  make  up  and  take  over  new  streets. 

Section  2 — ^Functions  additional  to  those  listed  in  Appendix  B 
to  Royal  Conunission’s  Letter  of  17th  February,  1958. 


Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

16.  Environmental  Health. 
Clean  Air 

To  secure  the  abatement  of  atmospheric  pollution, 
including  the  declaration  of  smoke  control  areas, 
requiring  new  furnaces  to  be  smokeless,  securing 
the  prohibition  of  dark  smoke  from  chimneys  and 
the  reduction  of  the  emission  of  industrial  grit. 

Factories,  Workshops,  etc. . . 

To  enforce  sanitary  provisions,  to  supervise  basement 
bakehouses;  to  undertake  the  registration  of  out- 
workers; to  undertake  the  registration,  licensing  and 
control  of  certain  premises,  e.g.,  rag  flock,  offensive 
trades,  etc. 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Food  . . 

To  secure  the  preparation,  transport,  handling,  storage 
and  sale  of  food  (including  milk)  in  a clean,  pure 
and  genuine  condition; 

To  suppress  the  misdescription  of  food;  to  enforce 
the  grading  of  agricultural  produce; 

To  seize  unfit  food  and,  after  condemnation,  destroy 

Hairdressers 

Sanitary  nuisances  . . 

To  register  premises  used  for  the  manufactme  and 
sale  of  ice-cream  and  the  manufacture  of  sausages, 
preserved  foods,  etc. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  from  food  and  to 
prevent  the  handling  of  food  by  infected  persons; 

To  register  cases  of  food  poisoning; 

To  license  slaughtermen  and  to  license  and  regulate 
slaughterhouses  and  knackers’  yards. 

To  inspect  their  district,  sample  food  and  to  arrange 
for  public  analysis  of  food; 

To  provide  slaughterhouses. 

To  register,  inspect  and  control  hairdressers. 

To  inspect  districts  for  and  secure  abatement  of 
sanitary  nuisances  therein. 

Pharmacy,  poisons  and  medi- 
cine 

Personal  cleansing  . . 

To  take  samples  for  analysis  and  ensure  that  the  drugs 
sold  are  pure  and  genuine. 

To  arrange  for  personal  cleansing  where  necessary 
and  laundering  of  bed  linen  for  old  and  incontinent 

Tenements  and  lodging 
houses 

Prevention  of  damage  by 
pests 

persons. 

To  license,  register,  supervise  and  inspect. 

To  secure  that  their  areas  are  kept  free  from  rats  and 
mice. 

17.  Traffic. 

Stopping  up  and  closing  of 
highways 

Breaking  up  and  reinstate- 
ment of  highways 

To  exercise  as  required  statutory  powers  relating  to  the 
stopping  up,  diversion  and  closing  of  highways. 

To  control  the  breaking  up  and  reinstatement  of 
hi^ways  in  connection  with  the  provision  or  repair 
of  mains  by  public  utilities. 

Obstruction  over  the  highway 

To  control  obstructions  over  the  highway,  including 
overhead  wires,  signs,  banners  and  flags,  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Lands  adjoining  the  highway 

To  enforce  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  private 
forecourts  to  which  the  public  have  access;  to 
enforce  the  fencing  of  dangerous  land  in  or  near 
streets;  to  control  water  from  adjoining  land  on  to 
the  footpath;  to  control  soil  being  washed  into  the 
streets;  to  secure  the  enclosure  of  open  lands 
adjoimng  streets;  to  secure  the  making,  cleansing,  or 
scouring  of  ditches,  drains,  etc.,  adjoining  streets; 
to  use  certain  land  adjacent  to  a highway  as  a 
temporary  road. 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Highway  amenities  . . 

To  provide  seats  and  drinking  fountains,  trees, 
flowering  baskets,  grass  margins  and  flower  tubs; 
and  to  plant  trees  in  disused  burial  grounds  adjacent 
to  the  highway. 

Street  trading 

Obstructions  on  or  near  the 
highway 

To  regulate  street  trading. 

To  control  cellars  under  the  highway  and  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  cellar  flaps ; to  control  hoardings 
on  the  highway;  to  remove  toUgates  on  highways; 
to  remove  snow  or  other  obstructions  falUng  from 
banks  adjoining  the  highway;  to  remove  structures 
and  encroachments  on  the  highway;  to  prevent 
encroachment  on  the  hi^way;  to  secure  the 
alteration  or  removal  of  projections  in  front  of 
buildings;  to  provide  cattle  grids  and  by-passes;  to 
remove  and  sell  bottles  deposited  in  streets. 

Control  of  nuisances,  etc.  . . 

To  control  or  prevent  nuisances  on  or  damage  to 
highways,  including  power  to  make  bye-laws 
relating  thereto. 

Heavy  traffic 

To  provide  and  maintain  public  weighbridges;  to 
enforce  the  weighing  of  vehicles  and/or  traders;  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  bridges  by  vehicles. 

Building  and  site  lines 

To  prescribe  and  enforce  building  lines;  to  enforce  the 
removal  of  walls,  hedges,  etc.,  and  the  pruning  of 
trees  and  hedges  for  improving  site  lines. 

Dedication  of  highways 
Defacement  of  streets 
Highway  equipment  and  ma- 
terial 

To  accept  the  dedication  of  highways. 

To  enforce  the  prevention  of  defacement  to  streets. 
To  prosecute  persons  unlawfully  removing  highway 
materials  and  to  provide  premises  for  the  storage 
of  highway  equipment. 

Boundary  posts 

To  erect  boundary  posts. 

18.  London  Building  Acts. 

To  license  temporary  wooden  structures  or  other  tem- 
porary structures  not  exceeding  200  sq.  ft,  in  area; 
to  approve  structures  supporting  advertisements ; to 
require  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  streets;  to 
be  consulted  by  the  London  County  Council  upon 
applications  to  construct  bridges  between  buildings 
and  over  streets  and  upon  applications  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  or  for  structural  projections 
from  buildings  in  advance  of  building  lines ; to  en- 
force bye-laws  relating  to  lamps,  signs  and  other 
structures  overhanging  the  public  way. 

{Note. — Under  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1958,  the 
County  Council’s  functions  as  to  dangerous  and  neglected  structures  are  to  be 
transferred  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  In  addition  the  County  Council  are 
empowered,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  with  the  Borough 
' Council  wilh  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  to  delegate 
to  that  Council  any  of  the  County  Council’s  functions  under  the  London  Building 
Acts  and  the  bye-laws  made  thereunder,) 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

19.  Rating  and  Valuation  , 

To  levy  and  recover  rates  sufScieut  to  defray  expenses 
of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  and  precepting 
authorities;  to  remit  or  reduce  rates  in  the  case  of 
poverty  and  certain  charitable  organisations-  to 
receive  and  deposit  the  Valuation  List  prepared  by 
Inland  Revenue  Valuation  Officer;  to  give  effect  to 
directions  from  Valuation  Officer  for  altering  the  Val- 
uation List;  to  make  proposals  for  alteration  of  the 
V aluation  List ; to  be  heard  on  the  hearing  of  appeals 
to  Local  Valuation  Court  and  (if  parties)  to  the  Lands 
Tribunal. 

20.  Amenity  Serrices 

(i)  Libraries.  To  provide  lending  and  reference 
libraries  (including  the  loan  of  gramophone  records 
and  works  of  art.), 

(ii)  Allotments.  To  let  land  for  use  as  allotments. 

(iii)  Entertainments.  To  provide  entertainments  and 
suitable  premises  and  to  make  grants  towards  the 
cost  of  entertainments. 

(iv)  Information.  To  set  up  or  assist  in  setting  up 
information  centres  and  to  arrange  for  instruction 
and  lectures  on -questions  relating  to  local  govern- 
ment. 

(v)  War  damaged  sites.  To  take  temporary  possession 
of  war  damaged  sites  and  carry  out  works  to  prevent 
detriment  to  amenities;  and  to  clear  rubbish  from 
such  sites. 

(vi)  Clocks.  To  provide  public  clocks. 

21.  Public  Protection  and 
Control 

(i)  Controlled  Tenancies,  etc.  To  issue  and  cancel 
certificates  of  disrepair  in  respect  of  controlled 
tenancies.  To  keep  registers  of  determination  by 
Rent  Tribunals.  To  publish  information  for  the 
assistance  of  landlords  and  tenants.  To  prosecute 
offenders. 

(ii)  Good  Rule  and  Government.  To  make  bye-laws  for 
good  rule  and  government  and  the  suppression  of 
nuis^ce  and  the  control  of  pleasure  fairs  (subject  to 
consistency  with  any  County  Courcil  bye-laws  in 
force  in  the  Borough);  to  suppress  disorderly 
houses. 

(ui)  Local  Land  Charges.  Through  the  Town  Clerk  to 
register  charges  in  favour  of  the  Council  in  the 
Register  of  Local  Land  Charges  and  buildings  of 
special  architectural  or  historical  interest;  and  to 
issue  certificates. 

(iv)  Rogistration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages.  To 
make  provision  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths 
and  mamages. 
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Service 

Function  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

22.  Miscellaneous 

(v)  Home  Safety.  To  conduct  home  safety  propar 
ganda;  and  to  inspect  and  test  heating  appliances 
for  sale. 

(vi)  Crash  Helmets.  To  inspect  and  test  crash  helmets 
for  sale. 

(vii)  Animals.  To  license  and  inspect  pet  shops;  and 
to  prosecute  for  offences  relating  to  bird  sanctuaries. 

(viii)  Small  Lotteries.  To  register  organisations  pro- 
moting small  lotteries  and  to  file  returns  made  by 
such  organisations. 

(ix)  Overground  Wires.  To  control  the  erection  of 
wires  over  and  near  streets. 

(x)  Canal  Boats.  To  register  and  inspect  canal  boats. 

(xi)  Rag  and  Bone  Dealers.  To  enforce  restriction  on 
sales  by  such  dealers. 

(xii)  Markets.  To  provide  covered  off  street  markets 
(including  covered  markets)  in  place  of  street 
markets,  and  storage  accommodation  for  coster- 
mongers. 

(xiii)  Civil  Defence.  To  be  responsible  (as  Corps 
Authority)  for  the  Headquarters,  Wardens  and 
Welfare  (in  part)  Sections  of  the  Qvil  Defence 
Corps  in  their  area  and  (as  local  authority)  for 
decontamination,  cleansing  of  persons,  disposal  of 
the  dead,  salvage,  emergency  repairs  to  houses, 
clearance  of  road  debris  and  information  centres. 

(1)  To  acquire,  compulsorily  or  by  agreement,  land 
necessary  for  discharge  of  functions  and  acquire  or 
erect  offices  and  other  necessary  buildings. 

(2)  To  promote  and  oppose  bills  in  Parliament  and  to 
prosecute  and  defend  legal  proceedings  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants. 

(3)  To  provide  aerodromes. 

(4)  To  provide  a district  heating  undertaking. 

(5)  To  enforce  the  prohibition  on  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  disused  burial  grounds,  and  to  bear 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  closed  churchyards. 

(6)  To  make  provision  for  the  Town  Clerk  to  prepare 
the  register  of  electors;  and  to  determine  polling 
districts  and  polling  places. 

(7)  To  make  contributions  (with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister)  to  the  expenses  of  organisations  whose 
activities  are  of  benefit  to  the  Borough. 

(8)  To  acquire  buildings  of  historical  or  architectural 
interest  and  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  pre- 
serving and  managing  such  buildings. 

(9)  To  maintain  War  Memorials. 

(10)  To  accept  and  adniioister  gifts  (other  than  gifts 
constituting  an  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary 
charity)  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
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PART  III— STATISTICS  RELATING  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  AND  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS 


23.  The  relevant  statistics  of  the  aty  of  London  and  the  28 
for  the  year  1958-59  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Metropolitan  Boroughs 


City  or  Borough 


Battersea 
Bermondsey 
Bethnal  Green 
Camberwell  . . 
Chelsea 
Deptford 
Finsbury 
Fulham 
Greenwich  . . 
Hackney 
Hammersmith 
Hampstead  .. 
Holbom 
Islin^on 
Kensington  . . 
Lambeth 
Lewisham  . . 
London,  City  of 
Paddin^on  . . 
Poplar 

St.  Marylebone 
St.  Pancras  . . 
Shoreditch  . . 
Southwark  . . 
Stepney 

Stoke  Newington 
Wandsworth 
Westminster . . 
Woolwich  . . 


Population 
Area  (Estimated 

(acres)  30.6.57) 


2,307 

1,742 

759 

4-480 

660 

1,564 

586 

1,706 

3,858 

3,287 

2,282 

2,265 

405 

3,092 

2,291 

4,196 

7,015 

677 

1,357 

2,328 

1,473 

2,694 

664 

1,113 

1,903 

863 

9,199 

2,503 

8,986 


111,800 

54,750 

50,940 

177.700 
50,600 
70,970 
34,830 

116,200 

88,910 

165.000 

111.700 
97,130 
22,230 

227,800 

167.900 
224,300 

220.900 
5,100 

120,500 

67,080 

72,530 

132.000 
43,870 
91,140 
97,810 
50,480 

337.700 
95,930 

146,200 


Rateable 

Value 

(1.4.58) 

Estimated 
produce  of 
\d.  rate 
(1958-59) 

Rate 

Poundage 

(1958-59) 

£ 

£ 

1,494,576 

6,119 

17  0 

1,305,213 

5,196 

19  0 

649,900 

2,525 

20  4 

2,333,054 

9,280 

17  4 

1,865,981 

7,375 

17  8 

857,647 

3,400 

16  8 

2,247,239 

9,100 

17  4 

1,731,728 

7,050 

17  0 

1,433,902 

5,764 

16  8 

2,338,523 

9,330 

17  0 

2,029,573 

8,200 

16  6 

2,129,912 

8,620 

17  4 

3,519,921 

14,200 

15  2 

3,021,894 

12,000 

16  4 

4,940,033 

20,110 

16  10 

3.909,898 

16,000 

16  4 

2,962,610 

11,800 

17  4 

11,719,424 

49,100 

15  2 

2,453,494 

9,700 

17  0 

962,117 

3,850 

17  4 

5,818,515 

23,800 

15  2 

3,470,758 

13,800 

17  4 

965,955 

3,850 

18  4 

1,747,167 

6,785 

18  2 

2,005,895 

8,000 

19  0 

662,292 

2,679 

17  0 

5,133,699 

20,500 

16  0 

19,705,094 

80,500 

14  6 

2,486,920 

10,095 

18  0 

PART  IV — OBSERVATIONS  ON  TTTE  IVTTA/TTHi’P 
SIZE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  METROPOLITAN’ 
BOROUGH  COUNCILS 


contained  in  Part  HI  of  this  Memorandum,  it  will  be  seen  that  13 
Metropohtm  Boroughs  have  populations  between  111  000  and  337 700-  these 

fhnctions,  and  that  four  Boroughs  hTe%opulS  n^fTs"aa?“ 

have^d'S^  *0Pulat”ns^nsS°^^^^  h^ever, 

two  smaUest  each  have  rateable  value  higher  than  the  majorityTcX^'l* 
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25.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  table  in  Part  III  of  this  Memorandum  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  vary  considerably,  though  not  necessarily  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  more  acute  disparities  are  attributable  to  wide  differen- 
ces in  rateable  values.  For  example,  Westminster’s  rateable  value  is  £19,705,094 
whilst  Bethnal  Green’s  is  £649,900.  To  spread  the  burden  of  the  local  rate-borne 
expenditure  more  evenly,  the  London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme  requires  Boroughs 
whose  rateable  values  are  relatively  high  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate 
Boroughs.  In  1958-59,  10  authorities  (nine  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the 
City  Corporation)  wiU  contribute  £4,674,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  other  19 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 


26.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  28  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  are  large  enough  units  to  undertake  the  efficient  and  economic 
administration  of  their  existing  functions  and  also  those  additional  functions,  the 
transference  of  which  to  Borough  Councils  is  recommended  in  Part  VI  of  this  Mem- 
orandum. If,  however,  it  is  found  that  some  Boroughs  are  not  large  enough  to  under- 
take some  of  the  additional  functions,  arrangements  could  be  made  in  such  cases  for  app- 
ropriate combinations  of  Boroughs  and  the  appointment  of  suitable  Joint  Committees 
for  specific  functions.  Similarly,  any  financial  problems  arising  because  of  the  differing 
resources  and  needs  of  the  various  Boroughs  can  be  solved  by  an  appropriate  scheme 
of  rate  equalisation. 


27.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  existing  Metropolitan  Boroughs  or  of  the  boundary 
of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  or  for  any  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Metropolitan  Boroughs.  The  existing  boundaries  are  based  on  the  historical  boundar- 
ies of  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  which  were  superseded  by  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  in  1900.  They  mark  the  limits  of  distinct  and  separate  entities  in 
which  local  patriotism  is  a very  real  factor  in  local  government. 


PART  V— CONSIDERATIONS  AFFECTING 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNCTIONS 


28.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  considers  that  the  two-tier  system  is  the  proper 
structure  of  local  government  in  London.  In  its  opinion  the  following  are  the  major 
considerations  which  should  determine  the  distribution  of  functions  between  the 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils: 


(a)  Local  government  services  should,  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent  with 
efficient  administration,  be  administered  by  truly  local  authorities  which  are  not 
too  large  to  prevent  effective  local  control  being  exercised  by  the  elected  members 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  area  and  its  needs  being  acquired  by  the 
authority’s  principal  officers. 


(b)  Certain  services  which  do  not  require  continuous  local  contact  by  elected 
members — for  example,  the  ambulance  and  fire  services — are  best  administered  by 
a higher  tier  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  County  of  London. 
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PART  VI— PROPOSALS  RELATING  TO 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  COUNCILS 


29.  Having  regard  to  the  considerations  mentioned  in  Part  V of  tliis  Memorandum 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  considers  that  the  following  functions  are  appropriate 
for  consideration,  by  negotiation  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils,  for  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 


30.  Environmental  Health. 

(a)  AH  functions  under  the  London  Budding  Acts  (and  Thermal  Insulation 
(Industrial  Buildings)  Acts)  other  than  those  relating  to  (i)  making  of  bye-laws  and 
regulations;  (ii)  fixing  of  fees;  (iii)  naming  of  streets;  and  (iv)  Tribunal  of  Appeals. 

(b)  All  functions  relating  to  the  provision  and  management  of  parks  and  open 
spaces  within  the  County  of  London. 


31.  Housing. 


All  functions  relating  to  the  provision  and  management  of  housing  accommodation 
(including  existing  accommodation)  and  slum  clearance  within  the  County  of  London. 

(The  provision  of  housing  accommodation  outside  the  County  to  deal  with  over- 
spill should  continue  to  be  the  function  of  the  County  Council.) 


32.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare. 


(a)  All  functions  of  the  local  health  authority  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act>  1946  (other  than  the  provision  of  ambulances)  and  under  the 
Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  Mental  Deficiency  Acts. 

(b)  AH  functions  of  the  Welfare  authority  under  Part  HI  of  the  National  As- 
sistance Act,  1948. 

(c)  AH  functions  of  the  local  authority  under  the  Children  Acts. 


33.  Town  and  Country  Planning. 


M functions  of  the  local  planning  authority  under  Part  III  (Control  of 
Development)  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act.  1947,  and  under  Section  89 
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(planting  of  trees  and  treatment  of  derelict  land)  of  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to 
the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 

Q^ote. — The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  should  have  concurrent  powers  for 
comprehensive  development.) 


34.  Other  Functions. 

(a)  Shops  and  Weights  and  Measures  Acts — ^All  functions  of  the  local  authority 
under  the  Shops  Acts  and  Weights  and  Measures  Acts. 


(b)  Licensing  and  Registration — 

(1)  Licensing  of  massage  establishments,  nurses’  agencies  and  employment 
agencies. 


(2)  Registration  of  disabled  persons’  homes,  nursing  homes,  theatrical 
employers  and  disabled  persons’  charities. 


(c )  Civil  Defence — ^The  distribution  of  civil  defence  functions  should  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  the  redistribution  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 


35.  Financial  Consequences. 

The  London  Rate  Equlisation  Scheme  would  be  amended  to  take  into  account 
inequalities  of  flnacial  burden  caused  by  any  of  the  proposed  transfers. 


PART  VII— SUMMARY 


36.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that— 

(1)  the  two-tier  system  is  the  proper  structure  of  local  government  in  the 
County  of  London; 

(2)  no  change  is  necessary  in  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  or  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs; 

(3)  there  should  be  a substantial  transfer  of  functions  from  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 
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Memorandum  relating  to  Local  Government  Re-organisation  in  Middlesex 
(insofar  as  tiiis  affects  Education  functions) 

PART  I— PROPOSALS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  functions  relating  to  education  within  the  present 
County  of  Middlesex,  it  is  essential  that  any  proposals  should  take  into  account  not 
only  the  peculiarities  of  the  region  but  also  the  principles  of  good  government  and  the 
experienced  gained  in  recent  years  in  the  administration  of  the  service  within  the 
present  framework. 

The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in 
any  consideration  of  the  reorganisation  of  local  government,  the  experience  of 
Authorities  of  the  size  of  most  of  the  Boroughs  and  Districts  in  Middlesex  with  their 
considerable  resources,  should  not  be  ignored  especially  where — as  most  of  them 
have  done— they  have  given  evidence  of  the  ability  to  undertake  and  carry  out  with 
efficiency  functions  of  considerable  magnitude  and  complexity. 

Having  regard  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  constituent  members  of  this 
Association,  and  in  view  of  their  resources  and  experience,  the  Association  submits 
that  those  powers  listed  in  Appendix  I should  be  conferred  upon  all  its  members  as  of 
right;  and  that  its  members  should  have  direct  access  to  the  Minister  in  respect  of 
matters  arising  from  the  administration  of  such  functions. 

The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  considers  that  certain  other  func- 
tions of  an  essentially  regional  character  should  not  be  conferred  upon  them  but  that 
in  the  case  of  such  functions,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  adequate  consultation 
to  take  place  between  the  Authorities  affected.  These  latter  functions  are  set  out  in 
Appendix  II. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  extent,  nature  and  character  of  the  educational  functions 
handled  by  Excepted  Districts,  this  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Education 
Officers  and  the  Administrative  staffs  of  the  Boroughs  and  Districts  should  be 
appointed  by  and  be  officers  of  the  Councils  of  the  districts  they  serve. 


PART  II 

DELEGATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS 
IN  MIDDLESEX  INSOFAR  AS  THEY  AFFECT 
THE  EXCEPTED  DISTRICTS 

A Survey 

After  13  years’  experience  of  delegation,  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association 
is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  delegation  as  a method  of  carrying  on  the  adnunistra- 
ion  of  the  education  service  has  not  been  successful  and  the  hopes  with  which  it  was 
received  in  1944  in  certain  quarters  have  not  been  realised.  In  general,  this  Association 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  breakdown  of  the  system  is  largely  due  to  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  the  County  Council  to  grasp  the  significance  of  or  to  rise  to  the 
opportunities  given  by  the  Education  Act  (1944)  as  far  as  the  administration 
of  education  is  concerned.  The  opportunity  was  then  given  to  reorganise 
such  administration  on  a dual  basis  so  that  the  County  Council  wMUt  retaining 
control  of  over-all  pohcy  and,  in  the  ultimate,  of  finance,  should  “delegate”  to  Excepted 
Districts  day-to-day  administration.  This  the  County  Council  has  failed  to  do,  and  the 
reasons  for  this  failure  appear  to  be  twofold: 
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(1)  The  desire  of  the  County  Council  and  its  departments  to  retain  the  same 
organisation  as  they  had  possessed  before  the  Act  of  1 944  in  spite  of  the  com 
pletely  new  set  of  circumstances  produced  by  that  Act.  Individual  Officers 
and  indeed  sometimes  sections  of  various  departments  of  the  Countv 
Council  continue  to  repeat  administratively  work  which  has  already  been 
done  in  local  offices  in  accordance  with  Schemes  of  delegation  even  to  the 
extent  in  some  cases  of  attempted  interference  with  day-to-day  detail. 

(2)  Secondly,  a misconception  as  to  the  implications  of  financial  control 

Instead  of  accepting  the  principle  that  once  the  estimates  of  an  Excepted 
District  had  been  approved  by  the  County  Council,  the  details  should  be 
left  to  the  Excepted  District,  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  request  the 
submission  of  individual  items,  often  of  a minor  character,  to  the  Countv 
Committee.  ^ 


Each  of  these  tendencies  results  in  duplication  of  work  at  both  Committee  level 
and  Officer  level  and  contravenes  the  principle  of  local  responsibility  for  matters 
of  local  concern. 


The  Middlesex  County  Council  itself,  as  early  as  April,  1952,  realising  the  growing 
sense  of  frustration  in  the  County  Districts  and  perceiving  that  the  duplication  of 
work  was  producing  delay  a.nd  causing  unnecessary  expense  to  the  ratepayer,  set  up  a 
special  cominittee  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  suggest  improvements  within  the 
ftamework  of  the  existing  legislation.  The  Conference  Committee  reported  to  the 
Comty  Council  in  October,  1954  k The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  in 
W52  prepared  a document  2 outlining  the  weaknesses  of  the  system  and  suggesting 
improvements,  some  of  which  required  new  legislation.  There  appeared  every  prospect 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference  which  would 
have  given  greater  freedom  to  District  Councils  and  in  particular  to  Excepted  Districts 
would  be  put  into  effect  when  in  1955  the  whole  matter  was  dropped  by  the  County 
Coimcd  with  no  explanation.  Since  that  time  the  attitude  of  the  County  Council 
agaimt  a freer  interpretation  of  delegation  has  markedly  hardened.  Indeed,  of  recent 
months  It  has  even  been  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  that  it  has  the 
nght  to  exercise,  concurrently  with  an  Excepted  District  each  and  all  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  m its  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration.  If  this  view  is  correct  then 
^ ^ delegation  as  a device  for  the  administration  of  local  government  is 

someth!^  very  different  from  what  Excepted  Districts  conceive  it  to  be  and  could, 
in  the  extreme,  result  in  contradictory  decisions  being  arrived  at  by  the  two  Authorities. 

is  not  working  as  smoothly  as  had  been  hoped  is 
“ affirmation  of  the  Government’s  belief  in  the 
this  ““St  be  set  frequent 

h cl?  extension  of  the  powers  of  District  Councils^  which  make 

it  qmte  clear  that  it  is  reahsed  that  all  is  not  weU  with  the  present  system. 

> “t’o™  survey  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  undertaking  given 

to  ffieefetffiS  hf  °^?®  of  Education  (the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler) 
the  scheme  o1  Dii^ondltoS^^^^^^^ 

(Hansard,  Col.  1860,  9th  February,  1944) 

reg  J to“4:sra?fe?rcrS1^^^^^^^ 
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Later,  in  replying  to  the  debate  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Hutchinson  (Ilford)  regarding  local  administration,  Mr.  Butler  made  the  following 
remarks ; 

Mr.  Butler:  Hansard,  Col.  2071. 

“Hon.  Members  will  find  that  the  Excepted  District  is  one  of  the  inventions 
of  this  BiU,  the  Hon.  Member  for  South  Tottenham  (Mr.  Messer)  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  if  people  get  this  idea  of  status  out  of  their  heads,  and  imagine  the 
Excepted  District  as  having  a new  status,  which  it  can  develop  for  itself,  they  will 
realise  that  in  an  Excepted  District  the  Part  III  Authorities  will  get  increased 
powers  over  both  primary  and  secondary  education  and  a more  developed  life 
than  before.  Many  areas  which  were  Part  III  Authorities  will  have  more  powers 
under  this  Bill  than  before  . . . .” 

An  essential  element  of  any  future  arrangement  should  be  that  the  powers  granted 
to  a District  Council  should  be  substantial,  clearly  defined  and  not  capable  of  being 
whittled  away;  these  powers  should  be  autonomous  and  so  justify  the  attention  of  a 
large  and  efficient  local  authority.  Only  by  conferring  powers  of  this  order  upon 
Excepted  Districts  can  the  Government  implement  the  policy  enunciated  more  than 
once  in  the  White  Papers*  that  greater  responsibilities  should  be  given  to  District 
Councils. 

*For  example,  in  the  first  White  Paper  we  find  this  statement: 

(1)  That  “in  general  the  Government  are  anxious  that  larger  responsibilities  should  be  intro- 
duced for  District  Councils.  . . . etc.”  (Functions  of  County  Councils,  County  District 
Councils,  May,  1957,  para.  Q;  and  this: 

(2)  “. . . However,  a review  of  its  district  areas  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  desirability  of  some  further  delegation  or  transfer  of  functions  within  the 
County  (July,  1956.  Paragraph  46). 


1. 

2. 


4. 


References 

The  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference.  Report  to  County  Coimcil,  19th 
October,  1954. 

The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts’  Association.  “Divisional  Administration  of  Education. 
January,  1952. 

“Functions  of  County  Councils  (May  1957)  para.  10,  p.  3,  and  Local  Government 
Councils.” 

Ibidr.  para.  6 (with  a specific  reference  to  education):  Para.  8;  para.  11:  para.  12. 


PART  III 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES 
OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  OF  DELEGATION 

In  this  part  of  the  Memorandum,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  the  defects  which 
have  become  apparent  in  the  working  of  the  present  Schemes  of  Divisional  Admimstra- 
tion;  to  analyse  the  reasons  for  the  defects,  and  give  specific  examples  showing  how 
their  existence  hampers  the  efficient  administration  of  education. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  provisions  of  Schemes 
were  the  result  of  a compromise  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Excepted 
Districts.  The  County  Council  both  at  officer  and  member  level  found  some  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  administrative  implications  of  the  principle  of  delegation,  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  those  services  which  had  previously  been  administered  directly  by 
the  authority  in  the  former  County  Districts. 
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County  Boroughs  under  70,000  Population 


Population 

Rateable 

Value 

R.  V.  per 
head  of 
Population 

Barrow-in-Furaess  . . 

64,870 

£ 

704,837 

£ s.  d. 
10  17  4 

Burton-on-Trent 

48,910 

603,509 

12  6 9 

Bury 

58,210 

626,529 

10  15  3 

Canterbury  . . 

30,000 

480,877 

16  0 7 

Carlisle 

68,450 

738,000 

10  15  7 

Chester 

58,800 

847,255 

14  8 2 

Dewsbury 

53,270 

474,942 

8 18  4 

Dudley 

64,400 

696,850 

10  16  5 

Eastbourne  . . 

57,850 

1,309,360 

22  12  8 

Gloucester  . . 

67,300 

887,366 

13  3 8 

Great  Yarmouth  . . 

51,500 

785,223 

15  4 11 

Hastings 

64,550 

1,039,000 

16  1 11 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

59,500 

381,939 

6 8 4 

Tynemouth  . , 

67,700 

700,731 

10  7 0 

Wakefield 

59,650 

643,279 

10  15  8 

Worcester 

63,400 

868,131 

13  13  10 

All 

Middlesex  Excepted  Districts 

Acton 

66,240 

1,523,313 

22  19  11 

Brentford  & Chiswick 

58,330 

1,169,079 

20  0 10 

Ealing 

184,200 

3,336,700 

18  2 3 

Edmonton  . . 

98,110 

1,444,394 

14  14  5 

Enfield 

. . 109,000 

1,726,917 

15  16  10 

Finchley 

69,800 

1,371,658 

19  13  0 

Harrow 

216,200 

3,721,470 

17  4 3 

Hendon 

153,200 

3,286,397 

21  9 0 

Heston  & Isleworth 

. . 105,100 

1,952,987 

18  11  8 

Hornsey 

97,220 

1,479,110 

15  4 3 

Southgate 

71,670 

1,439,443 

20  1 8 

Tottenham  . . 

120,700 

1,737,776 

14  7 11 

Twickenham 

. . 104,000 

1,827,098 

17  11  4 

Wembley 

. - 128,300 

2,676,879 

20  17  3 

Willesden 

174,900 

2,810,707 

16  1 5 

Hayes  & Harlington 

66,460 

1,044,340 

15  14  3 

mnntlvTa  observed  that  there  are  many  County  Boroughs  in  the 

erii, out— and  we  presume,  efficiently  carrying  out— the  fuU  functions  of 
amhnn-S;  are  well  below  the  majority  of  Middlesex 

abilifv  that  these  comparisons  provide  conclusive  proof  of  the 

Sffi  fonft  T Excepted  Districts  to  shoulder,  without  any  undue  effects,  the 
wmiW  ffiiohe  ’^®*P°“t>’ihties  whicn  conferment  of  direct  educational  powers 
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APPENDIX  I 

Local  Government  Reorganisation 

List  of  Functions  which  shouid  be  Conferred  on  all  Excepted  Districts 


(a)  Education  Act,  1944 

Section 

Amendments  to  the 

main  Act  Functions  main  Act 

Local  Administration. 

6 Designation  of  L.E.A.:  vestment  of  property, 

rights  and  liabilities. 

Three  Stages  of  the  System. 

7 Duty  to  contribute  towards  the  spiritual,  moral, 

mental  and  physical  development  of  the 
community. 


Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

8 Duty  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  available,  for 

its  area,  sufficient  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

9 Power  to  establish,  maintain  and  assist  primary 

and  secondary  schools 

10.  Duty  to  secure  that  premises  of  every  maintained 
school  conform  to  prescribed  standards 

11  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  to  prepare  and  submit  a 

development  plan  for  primary  and  secondary 
education 

12  Duty  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  local 

education  order 

13  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  establish- 

ment and  discontinuance  of  county  and 
voluntary  schools 

17  Duty  to  prepare  instruments  of  management 

and  instruments  of  government  for  county 
schools,  rules  of  management  for  primary 
schools,  and  articles  of  government  for 
county  secondary  schools 

1 8 Powers  in  respect  of  the  constitution  of  a body  of 

managers  for  every  primary  school 

19  Powers  in  respect  of  the  constitution  of  a body 

of  governors  for  every  secondary  school 

20  Power  to  group  two  or  more  schools  under  one 

management 

22  Powers  of  L.E.A.  as  to  use  and  care  of  premises 

of  voluntary  schools 

23  Power  to  control  the  secular  instruction  in  every 

county  school  and  every  voluntary  school 
(except  an  aided  secondary  school) 

24  Powers  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  appoint- 

ment, dismissal  and  control  of  teachers 
26  Duty  to  provide  facilities  concerning  religious 
education  in  county  schools 


Ed.  (M.P.)Act  1948. 
Sections  3 & 4(2). 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 

Section  6 (1). 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 
Section  7. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  7 (2). 

Ed.  (M.P.)Act  1953. 
Section  16. 
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Section 
of  the 

main  Act  Functions 

27  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  religious  edu- 

cation in  controlled  schools  including  the 
appointment  of  reserved  teachers 

28  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  religious  edu- 

cation in  aided  schools  and  in  special  agree- 
ment schools  including  the  appointment  of 
reserved  teachers 

33  Duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils 
requiring  special  educational  treatment 


34  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  to  ascertain  what  children 
require  special  educational  treatment 
37  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  school  attendance 

orders  and  notices  to  be  served  on  parents 
40  Duties  of  the  L.E.A.  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
school  attendance  and  the  institution  of 
proceedings 


Further  Education. 

41  General  duties  of  the  L.E.A.  to  secure  the 

provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  further 
education 

42  Duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Minister 

schemes  of  further  education  (other  than  for 
County  Colleges) 

43  Duty  to  establish  and  maintain  County  Colleges 

44  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  service  of 

college  attendance  noices 

45  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  concerning  the  service  of 

copies  of  the  college  attendance  notice  upon 
employers 

46  Duty  to  institute  proceedings  for  the  enforce- 

ment of  attendance  at  County  Colleges 

Supplementary  Provisions  (Primary,  Secondary  and  Further) 
48  Duty  to  provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
pupils 


49  Duty  to  provide  milk,  meals  and  other  refresh- 

ments for  pupils  in  attendance  at  schools  and 
County  Colleges 

50  Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  provide  board  and  lodg- 

ings otherwise  than  at  boarding  schools  or 
colleges 

51  Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  provide  clothing  for 

pupils  at  maintained  schools 

52  Duty  to  recover  cost  of  boarding  accommoda- 

tion and  clothing  from  the  parent 


Amendments  to  t}/e 
main  Act 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 

Sections  6(2)  & 11. 
Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1946. 

Section  14. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 

Section  10. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  11. 


With  certain  excep- 
tions. (See  Ap.  n). 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  11. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1946. 

Section  14. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 
Section  5. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948, 
Section  11. 
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Section 
of  the 

main  Act  Functions 

53  Duty  to  secure  that  facilities  for  primary  and 

secondary  education  include  adequate  facilities 
for  recreational  and  social  and  physical 
training 

Power  to  establish,  maintain,  manage  or  assist 
places  at  which  such  facilities  are  available 

54  Power  to  ensure  cleanliness 

55  Duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 

transport  and  other  facilities 
Power  to  pay  reasonable  travelling  expenses  of 
pupils 

56  Power  to  provide  primary  and  secondary  edu- 

cation otherwise  than  at  school 

57  Duty  to  report  to  local  authorities  cases  dealing 

with  certain  children  under  the  Mental  De- 
ficiency Act  1913 

59  Power  to  prohibit  or  restrict  employment  of 
children 

61  Duty  hi  approved  cases  to  remit  fees  paid  for 
board  and  lodging  in  respect  of  admission  to 
a maintained  school  or  County  College 
66  Power  to  assist  governors  of  aided  secondary 
schools  in  respect  of  liabilities  incurred  before 
commencement  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act 
1944 

General  Principles  to  be  observed. 

76  Duty  of  L.E.A.  to  have  regard  to  the  general 

principle  that  pupils  shall  be  educated  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  parents 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

77  Power  to  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  any 

establishmet  maintained  by  the  L.E.A.  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  L.E.A. 

78  Power  to  provide  medical  inspection  and  treat- 

ment for  pupils  not  in  attendance  at  schools 
maintained  by  the  L.E.A. 

Power  to  make  agreements  with  the  proprietors 
for  the  provision  of  milk,  meals  and  other 
refreshments,  and  clothing  for  pupils  in 
schools  or  other  establishments  not  main- 
tained by  the  L.E.A. 

79  Duty  to  furnish  Minister  of  Health  with  par- 

ticulars concerning  medical  inspection  and 
treatment 

81  Power  to  give  assistance  by  means  of  scholar- 
ships and  otherwise 

83  Power  to  organise,  or  participate  in  the  organi- 
sation of  educational  conferences 
85  Power  to  accept  gifts  for  educational  purposes 


Amendments  to  the 
main  Act 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 
Section  11. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 

Section  12. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 
Section  11. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  11. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  17. 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  17. 

— ^With  certain  ex- 
cepions  (see  Ap- 
pendix II) 


Ed.  (M.P.)Actl953. 
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Section 

of  the  Amendments  to  the 

main  Act  Functions  main  Act 

Administrative  Provisions. 

88  Duty  to  appoint  a fit  person  as  the  Chief  Educa- 
tion Officer  of  the  Authority 

91  Duty  to  keep  a separate  education  account 

which  shall  be  subject  to  district  audit 

92  Duty  to  make  to  the  Minister  such  reports  and 

returns  as  he  may  require 

94  Duty  to  pay  an  agreed  fee  to  Registrar  for  in- 
formation contained  in  a register  of  births  and 
deaths 


Financial  Pronsions. 

100 

Power  to  receive  annual  grants  from  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  Minister  of  Health  in 
respect  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the  L.E.A. 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  relating  to 
education  and  to  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  of  pupils 

Ed.(M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  17. 

106 

Power  to  recoup,  from  oter  L.E.A’s  the  cost 
of  providing  education  for  persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  area 

Ed.  Act  1946. 

Section  14. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  6. 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  7. 

116 

Power  to  make  arrangements  for  a person  who 
is  detained  in  pursuance  of  an  order  made  by 
a Court,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  educational 
facilities 

(b)  Education  Act,  1946 

Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 
Section  11. 

“An  act  to  amend  and  supplement  the  law  relating  to  education.” 


Section 

of  this  Amending 

Act  Functions  Legislation 

2 Duty  to  maintain  as  separate  schools  where  a 

single  school  has  beeen  divided  into  two  more 
separate  schools 

3 The  duties  of  the  L.E.A.  in  relation  to  the 

maintenance  of  voluntary  schools  which  are 
set  out  in  the  First  Schedule  of  this  Act 

5 Power  to  provide  temporary  assistance  for 

voluntary  schools 

6 Power  to  execute  work  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

trolled schools 

9 Additional  power  to  provide  clothing  Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1948. 

Section  5. 

(c)  Education  Act  (Miscellaneous  Provisions),  1948 

“An  Act  to  amend  the  Education  Acts  1944  and  1946,  the  provisions  of  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act  1913,  as  to  children  incapable  of  receiving  education,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act  1933,  as  to  the  minimum 
age  of  employment.” 
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Section 
of  this 

j^ct  Functions 

4 Power  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to 

maintained  primary  schools,  concerning  pupils 
becoming  registered  pupils  at,  and  being  with- 
drawn from  such  schools 

5 Powers  (in  substitution  for  the  provisions  of  the 

Education  Acts  1944  and  1946)  relating  to  the 
provision  of  clothing 

8 Cancellation  of  a report  that  a child  is  incapable 
of  receiving  education  at  School  owing  to 
disability  of  mind 


Amending 

Legislation 


Ed.  (M.P.)  Act  1953. 
Section  17. 


(d)  Education  Act  (Miscellaneous  Provisions),  1953 

“An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Education.” 

2 Duty  to  defray  expenses  of  establishing  a con- 
trolled school,  if  the  Minister  so  orders 
4 Duty  to  make  arrangements  as  to  dental  treat- 
ment 

12  Powers  concerning  the  transport  of  certain  pupils 
and  the  payment  of  fares 


(e)  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948 

Part  II  of  the  Act  as  to  power  and  duties  of 
local  education  authorities  relative  to  Youth 
Employment  Service 


(f)  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933  (as  amended) 

Sections  Prohibition  and  restriction  of  employment  for 
18-21  children  and  young  persons  under  eighteen 
Section  22  Children  taking  part  in  entertainment 


APPENDIX  II 

Local  Government  Reorganisation 

List  of  Functions  better  suited  to  a larger  unit 

Education  Act,  1944 

(a)  Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Section  29  Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  constitute  a standing  advisory  council  on  religious 
matters  connected  with  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in 
accordance  with  an  agreed  syllabus. 
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(b)  Further  Education. 

Sections  So  far  as  the  general  duties  of  the  L.E.A.  to  secure  the  provision  of 
41  and  42  adequate  facilities  and  the  preparation  and  submission  of  schemes 
relative  to  advanced  technical  education  are  concerned. 

Section  62  Duty  of  the  L.E.A.  to  establish,  maintain  or  assist,  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  by  the 
Minister. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Section  81  So  far  as  giving  assistance  by  means  of  scholarships  (or  otherwise)  to 
pupils  attending  Universities,  University  Colleges,  Training  Colleges 
for  Teachers,  Technical  and  Commercial  Colleges  are  concerned. 

Section  82  Power  of  the  L.E.A.  for  conducting  or  assisting  the  conduct  of  research. 

Section  84  Power  of  the  L.E.A.  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  Universities  or 
University  Colleges. 


EXAMPLES 

EXAMPLE  A 

Matters  of  Fundamental  Principle 

(1)  The  exercise  by  the  County  Council  concurrently  with  an  Excepted  District  of 
powers  delegated  to  it  under  its  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration 

Arising  from  the  placement  of  handicapped  pupils  from  an  Excepted  District,  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  County  Council  can 
exercise  concurrently  with  an  Excepted  District  powers  which  have  been  delegated  to 
that  Excepted  District  under  its  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration. 

The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  and  the  Excepted  District  concerned 
rejects  this  view. 


(2)  County  Council  action  on  a matter  under  active  consideration  by  an  Excepted 

District 

In  1956  a Ratepayers’  Association  approached  an  Excepted  District  regarding  the 
results  obtained  by  pupils  of  a local  Primary  School  in  the  “County  test”.  Whilst  this 
matter  was  under  consideration  by  the  Excepted  District  who  had  in  fact  written  to  the 
Ratepayers’  Association  offering  to  receive  a deputation  if  necessary,  the  Association 
asked  the  County  Council  to  receive  a deputation  which  they  agreed  to  do  without 
any  reference  to  the  Excepted  District  or  any  request  for  a written  report  on  the  matter, 
merely  notifying  the  Chairman  (through  Ae  Officer)  two  days  before  receipt  of  the 
Deputation.  The  Excepted  District  protested  strongly  at  the  action  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  County  Education  Committee  in  receiving  a deputation  from  the  Rate- 
payers’ Association  to  discuss  the  matter  delegated  to  the  Council  as  Excepted  District; 
at  this  clear  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Divisional  Administra- 
tion) Scheme  1945  which  by  paragraph  (c)  (ii)  of  the  Second  Schedule  confers  upon 
the  Excepted  District  the  function  of  the  general  control  of  the  conduct  of  and  the 
secular  instruction  in  County  and  Voluntary  Primary  Schools;  and  in  order  that  the 
views  of  the  Excepted  District  might  be  made  clear  requested  the  County  Council  to 
receive  a deputation  at  an  early  date. 
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The  Decutation  was  received  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County 
c ,mril  with  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Education  Committee  present.  The  County 
rZSTepresentatives  agreed  that  the  procedure  followed  had  been  urfortunate 
andmdertook  that  in  future  the  Excepted  District  would  always  be  consulted  before 
such  action  was  taken. 


Thev  did  not  however,  specifically  admit  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere 
during  the  course’ of  action  being  taken  by  an  Excepted  District  under  delegated 

powers. 


(3)  Voluntary  Aided  Grammar  Schools — Annual  Estimates 


The  County  Council  has  for  some  years  requested  the  submission  directly  to  them  of  the 
lunud  Estimates  of  the  Governors  of  certain  Voluntary  Aided  Schools,  afteit  he 
of  Divisional  Administration  of  the  Excepted  Districts  within  which  the 
Schools  are  situated  specifically  state: 


“The  Council  shall  exercise  the  following  functions  in  so  far  as  any  of  the 
said  functions  may  be  conferred  on  the  County  Council  by  the  rules  of  manage- 
ment or  articles  of  government  of  county  or  voluntary  schools ; 


fa)  The  consideration  of  the  annual  estimates  of  managers  and  governors 
and  the  submission  of  such  estimates,  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council,  to  the  County  Council. 


This  appears  to  constitute  a flagrant  disregard  by  the  County  Council  of  a clearly 
constituted  provision  of  a statutory  Scheme  of  Diyisional  Administration. 


EXAMPLE  B 

Action  taken  at  County  Council  level  by  a Chairman  alone,  or 
even  administratively,  on  matters  which  have  been  considered  by 
an  Excepted  District 


Variations  in  establishments  of  local  education  offices 

The  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  staffs  in  local  offices  have 

the  past  three  years  and  have  caused  very  great  concern  to  E^epted  Distnc^^^^ 

of  whom  have  asked  to  be  received  by  the  appropriate  Sub-Committee  to  put  their 

case.  Almost  all  deputations  from  these  important  bodies  have  been 

Chairman  of  a County  Sub-Committee  only;  and  subsequent  decisions  have 

been  made  by  the  Chairman  alone,  without  submission  to  a 

Committee.  The  formality  of  “confirmation”  by  a 

been  carried  out,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  data  before  the  Sub-Committee  is 
limited  and  is  usually  presented  verbally  by  its  Chairman, 
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EXAMPLE  C 

Examples  of  undue  delay  arising  from  complicated  committees 
and/or  administrative  procedures 


(1)  Protective  Gloves  for  Schoolkeepers 


The  Head  of  the  School  submits  a recommeudation  to  the  Borough  Education  Officer 
that  protective  golves  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Schoolkeeper  either  rubber  or 
asbestos  which  is  determined  by  the  use  to  which  the  gloves  are  to  be  put,  viz.,  gully, 
drain  or  grease  trap  cleaning  for  which  rubber  gloves  would  be  required  and  for 
stoking,  asbestos  gloves. 


Under  the  present  procedure  the  request  of  the  Head  is  submitted  to  the  Excepted 
District  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Borough  Education  Officer  that  the 
gloves  are  essential.  The  Excepted  District,  the  Head  Teacher  and  the  Borough 
Education  Officer  are  obviously  aware  of  the  local  circumstances  and  are  fully 
competent  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  gloves  should  be  supplied  and  purchased 
immediately.  This  cannot,  however,  be  dealt  with  so  easily.  The  recommendation  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Council  who  have 
full  power  to  refuse  the  recommendation  for  supply. 

A summary  of  the  correspondence  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Excepted  Districts 
is  appended; 


21/4/1955 


30/4/1955 


11/5/1955 

24/10/1955 

27/10/1955 

28/10/1955 

4/11/1955 

14/11/1955 

30/11/1955 


5/12/1955 


7/12/1955 

9/12/1955 

12/12/1955 

16/12/1955 

6/1/1956 


Letter  from  the  Borough  Education  Officer  to  Chief  Education  Officer  asking 
if  Schoolkeepers  are  entitled  to  protective  gloves,  arising  from  a verbal 
request  from  a Schoolkeeper  concerning  provision  of  gloves. 

Reply  enclosing  letter  from  Chief  Education  Officer  sent  to  Union  (District 
Official)  on  1/3/1955  stating  that  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  considers  no 
case  made  out  for  the  general  provision  of  protective  gloves  to  Schoolkeepers 
but  County  Council  would  continue  existing  practice  of  considering 
individual  cases  on  merits.  . . . . ^ 

Letter  from  Borough  Education  Officer  to  Union  Official  giving  information 
contained  in  Chief  Education  Officer’s  letter  to  Union. 

Memos  from  two  Schoolkeepers  requesting  provision  of  gloves. 

Memos  acknowledged.  . , 

Letter  from  Borou^  Education  Officer  to  County  giving  details  of  boilere  at 
Woodlands  and  Earlsmead  Schools  and  asking  if  gloves  may  be  supplied. 

Acknowledgment  from  Chief  Education  Officer — matter  referred  to  County 
Architect. 

Two  more  Schoolkeepers  also  applied  for  gloves.  , . 

Letter  from  Borough  Education  Officer  to  Chief  Education  Officer  asking  it 
approval  had  yet  been  given  to  Earlsmead  and  Woodlands  and  stating  two 
further  applications  had  been  received. 

Circular  from  Coimty : decision  of  Middlesex  Joint  Council  viz.  amendment  to 
Conditions  “Gloves  shall  be  provided  where  necessary,”  and  letter  from 
Cffief  Education  Officer  stating  that  County  Architect  does  not  consffier 
stoking  conditions  at  Earlsmead  and  Woodlands  to  be  exceptional.  (No 
knowledge  in  Local  Education  Office  of  actual  visit  by  County  Architect  s 
representatives.) 

Letter  to  Schoolkeepers  concerned  giving  above  information  and  asking  for 
further  details.  ... 

Letter  to  Borough  Education  Officer  from  Union  Official  querying  position  m 
view  of  agreed  amendment  to  Conditions. 

Reply  to  Union  Official  stating  County  decision  had  been  convened  to  his 
members  on  7/12/1955. 

Memo  from  a Schoolkeeper  giving  further  details. 

Memo  from  another  Schoolkeeper  giving  further  details. 
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9/1/1956 

12/1/1956 


13/1/1956 

20/1/1956 

24/1/1956 

16/2/1956 

22/2/1956 

5/3/1956 

6/3/1956 


8/3/1956 


9/3/1956 

15/3/1956 

8/5/1956 

14/5/1956 

15/5/1956 

29/6/1956 

4/7/1956 


3/1/1957 

8/1/1957 
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Submitted  to  Schools  and  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee  of  the  Excepted 
District — ^recommended  no  action  be  taken  (but  Sub-Committee  under  the 
impression  that  protective  gloves  of  heavy  pattern  involved). 

Letter  from  Chief  Education  Officer  attaching  copies  of  letters  from  the 
Union  Official  suggesting  joint  visits  of  representatives  to  schools  concerned, 
together  with  Chief  Education  Officer’s  reply,  viz.,  to  effect  that  matter  was 
being  considered  at  local  level  and  correspondence  referred  to  Borough 
Education  Officer. 

County  and  Schoolkeepers  concerned  told  of  Schools  and  Teaching  Stan 
Sub-Committee’s  decision. 

Memo  from  Chief  Education  Officer  attaching  copy  of  letter  from  Union 
Official  re  Sub-Committee’s  decision.  Chief  Education  Officer  suggests  visit 
and  asks  for  further  details  of  Devonshire  Hill. 

Reply  to  Chief  Education  Officer’s  letter. 

Letter  from  Chief  Education  Officer.  Visit  on  21/2/56  by  Officers  of  the 
County  Council,  the  Excepted  District  and  the  Trade  Union. 

Letter  from  Chief  Education  Officer  stating  representatives  considered 
Earlsraead  Schoolkeeper  should  be  provided  with  gloves,  but  no  case  for 
Devonshire  Hill  and  Woodlands  Park  Schools. 

Visits  reported  to  Schools  and  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee  of  the  Excepted 
District  who  accepted  recommendation  regarding  Earlsmead. 

Letter  from  Chief  Education  Officer  attaching  copy  of  letter  from  Union  re 
Down  Lane  School,  making  claim  that  amendment  to  “Conditions”  means 
that  all  Schoolkeepers  stoking  boilers  with  hard  fuel  should  receive 
protective  gloves.  .... 

Reply  to  County  suggesting  need  for  general  ruling  to  save  administrative  time 
on  consideration  of  individual  cases  and  suggesting  survey  of  schools  in  the 
Excepted  District  and  granting  of  gloves  wherever  space  as  cramped  as 
Earlsmead.  . t o t,  i 

Letter  to  County  giving  details  of  stoking  conditions  at  Down  Lane  School. 

Acknowledgment  from  County. 

Letter  from  County — County  Council  decided  Schoolkeeper  at  Earlsmead  oe 
provided  with  gloves,  and  proposing  visit  to  Down  Lane. 

Gloves  ordered  for  Schoolkeeper  at  Earlsmead. 

Letter  from  County  stating  Trade  Union  Official  proposes  to  submit  cases  to 
next  meeting  of  T.U.  side  of  Middlesex  Joint  Council. 

Letter  from  Chief  Education  Officer  giving  date  of  visit  (4/7/1956). , , _ . . 

Visit  to  Woodlands  Park,  Down  Lane  and  Devonshire  Hill  Schools  by 
Secretaries  of  Middlesex  Joint  Industrial  Council,  Chief  Education  Officer  s 
representatives  and  Borough  Education  Officer’s  representative. 

Letter  from  County  giving  approval  for  gloves  for  Woodlands,  Devonshire 
Hill  and  Down  Lane  Schoolkeepers. 

Gloves  ordered  (Cost:  8s.  8d.  per  pair)  and  Schoolkeepers  informed. 


(2)  Transport  of  Pupils  to  Schools 


Until  1952  there  were  no  secondary  schools  situated  in  a certain  area  in  which  large 
new  housing  estates  were  being  developed.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  boys 
to  be  transported  to  a Secondary  Boys’  School  by  coach  and  the  girls  were  in  the  first 
instance,  given  bus  tickets  to  enable  them  to  travel  to  a Girls’  Secondary  School. 
Because  of  subsequent  difficulties  due  to  overcrowding  of  the  public  transport  services, 
the  Divisional  Executive  recommended  that  coach  transport  should  also  be  provided 
to  take  the  girls  to  their  school.  Before  the  latter  recommendation  could  be  considered, 
the  County  Council  on  6th  December,  1949,  in  order  to  effect  econoraes,  revised  the 
existing  approved  distance  limits  for  the  provision  of  free  travel  facilities  for  children 
going  to  and  from  school  from  2\  to  3 miles  in  the  case  of  senior  children.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  “the  changes  in  the  minimum  distance  a pupil  is  required  to  travel 
to  school  before  qualifying  for  free  travel  facilities  were  made  on  the  understanding 
that  where  there  are  unusually  difficult  local  conditions,  particularly  traffic  dangers,  the 
Divisional  Executive  may  submit  recommendations  for  travelling  facilities  for  shorter 
distances.” 
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The  Divisional  Executive  having  already  considered  the  matter  on  9th  December, 
1949,  submitted  a recommendation  that  the  coach  transport  already  provided  for 
the  boys  should  continue  and  that  similar  transport  should  be  provided  for  the  girls 
instead  of  bus  tickets.  Many  of  the  children  concerned  hved  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  school,  some  had  to  travel  between  2i  and  3 miles.  The  Divisional  Execu- 
tive’s recommendation  was  submitted  having  regard  to  all  circumstances,  which  in- 
cluded the  question  of  traffic  dangers  and  the  shortage  of  public  transport.  On  3rd 
February,  1950,  this  request  was  refused.  Instructions  were  given  that  the  coach 
transport  was  to  be  terminated  and  that  boys  and  girls  who  lived  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  schools  concerned  were  to  be  given  free  bus  tickets  instead.  No  precise 
date  was  given  for  the  termination  of  the  transport  and  the  Divisional  Executive  were 
able  to  delay  action  until  the  end  of  the  spring  term,  1950,  during  which  they  referred 
the  matter  back  for  further  consideration.  At  that  time  approximately  188  boys  were 
transported  by  coach  and  99  girls  who  lived  more  than  2i  miles  from  their  School 
were  provided  with  free  bus  tickets. 

On  9th  March,  1950,  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Education  Committee  visited 
the  area  and  it  was  decided  that  coach  transport  should  in  future  be  provided  for  the 
autumn  and  spring  terms  only. 

The  economies  which  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  on 
24th  April,  1950,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Termination  of  coach  transport  for  188  boys  and  provision  in  lieu  of  free 
tickets  for  107  of  these  boys  who  lived  more  than  three  miles  from  the  school. 

(2)  Cancellation  of  tickets  for  27  girls  who  lived  between  2i  and  3 miles  from  the 
school. 

The  withdrawal  of  coach  transport  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  resulted 
in  a “Strike”.  On  the  &st  three  days  of  term  the  average  number  of  absentees  were — 
boys  86,  girls  77.  These  figures  were  fully  maintained  up  to  4th  May,  1950,  and  in  fact 
slightly  increased.  The  peak  figures  of  boys  absent  was  reached  on  2nd  May,  when  119 
were  away.  On  4th  May,  1950,  coach  transport  was  provided  for  all  boys  and  girls 
who  lived  more  than  three  miles  from  the  school  and  free  tickets  were  withdrawn. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  “strike”  had  spread  and  children  who  lived  between  2i  and 
3 miles  from  the  school  were  still  on  “strike”  and,  moreover,  a number  of  pupils  who 
lived  more  than  three  miles  and  for  whom  coaches  were  then  in  operation  continued 
to  stay  out  in  sympathy.  Until  coaches  were  provided  to  include  aU  the  children  in  the 
area  on  22nd  May,  1950,  the  average  number  of  absentees  on  “strike”  was  as  follows : 

Boys 77 

Girls 39 

On  22nd  May,  1950,  the  County  Authority  agreed  to  the  provision  of  coaches  for 
all  the  children  in  the  area. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Divisional  Executive 
five  months  before,  numerous  letters  had  passed,  two  long  reports  totalling  seven 
foolscap  sheets  had  been  submitted,  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Education  Committee 
had  made  two  visits,  there  had  been  a “strike”  of  the  children  attending  the  schools 
concerned,  a compromise  in  two  stages  had  been  agreed  by  the  County  Council, 
delegations  of  parents  had  visited  both  the  Local  and  the  County  Offices,  and  a County 
Officer  had  on  two  successive  mornings  starting  at  8 a.m.  walked  with  a party  of  children 
to  school  to  investigate  the  route  itself.  The  press,  who  already  knew  of  the  “strike”, 
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attempted  to  take  photographs  of  these  extraordinary  processions.  Correspondence 
between  the  Borough  Education  Officer  and  the  County  Education  Officer  on  this 
matter  between  5th  October,  1949,  and  9th  August,  1950,  was  as  follows: 


To  County 
5/10/49 
9/12/49 
5/1/50 
30I\I50 
912/50 
28/2/50 
27/4/50 
3/5/50 
9/5/50 
5/7/50 


From  County 

6/12/49 

13/1/50 

26/1/50 

3/2/50 

23/2/50 

28/3/50 

2/5/50 

4/5/50 

22/5/50 

11/7/50 

9/8/50 


(delivered  by  hand) 


During  this  time  there  was  voluminous 
transport  was  resumed  on  22nd  May,  1950. 


correspondence  with  parents  until 


EXAMPLE  D 

Example  of  rigid  or  unintelligent  application  of  regulations 
sometimes  resulting  in  unnecessary  expenditure 

In  March  1955  application  was  made  for  a new  typewriter  to  replace  a decrepit  one  at  a 
school.  The  reply  from  the  Chief  Education  Officer  was  to  point  out  that  “according 
to  my  records  this  school  has  only  600  hours’  clerical  assistance  and  consequently  is 
not  entitled  to  be  supplied  with  a typewriter”. 


The  number  on  roll  at  that  time  was  366,  and  in  the  year  preceding  was  360. 
The  clerical  assistance  used  was  600  hours  per  annum;  but  on  the  Comity  Council’s 
scale  a roll  of  exceeding  350  pupils  gave  entitlement  to  840  hours.  The  Headmaster, 
however,  was  quite  satisfied  with  600  hours  and  did  not  want  to  make  the  increase. 
These  facts  were  submitted  in  April  for  reconsideration  but  nevertheless  the  application 
was  refused.  “In  reaching  this  decision  the  Vice-Chairman  had  regard  to  the  policy 
of  the  Education  Committee  that  typewriters  should  not  be  supplied  to  Primary  Schools 
unless  the  clerical  assistant  works  more  than  600  hours  per  annum.”  Consequently  in 
the  same  month,  application  was  made  for  approval  to  the  full  entitlement  of  840 
hours,  which  was  approved  in  June,  after  which  the  provision  of  the  new  typewriter 
was  allowed  with  no  further  argument. 


Thus  was  an  endeavour  to  achieve  realistic  economy  defeated  by  rigid  adherence 
to  the  County  Council’s  own  rule,  in  an  over-complex  organisation  beset  by  the  fear  of 
precedent. 
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example  e 

Unnecessary  duplication  of  administrative  procedures 

Example  1. 

Unwieldy  procedure  relating  to  temporary  staff  transfers. 

The  spate  of  form  filling  required  by  the  County  administrative  machine  would  be 
either  unnecessary  or  considerably  diminished  if  there  were  full  local  control.  As  an 
example,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  make  frequent  temporary 
adjustments  of  staff  in  the  school  canteens  because  of  illness.  Such  temporary  changes 
in  the  staff  which  involve  the  employment  of  ‘supply’  assistants  must  be  notified  on  a 
form  (in  quadruplicate)  requiring  information  under  nine  headings.  The  temporary 
transfer  of  a permanent  employee  must  also  notified  by  this  unweildy  method  and  an 
employee  who  is  ‘stood  off’  for  one  day  before  resuming  at  some  other  canteen  m the 
locality,  must  be  notified  first  as  resigning  and  then  as  a new  appointment,  which 
means  that  all  the  detailed  information  as  to  qualifications,  etc.,  must_^be  furnished 
once  again  in  triplicate. 


Example  2. 

Overtime  Claims. 

Authority  to  work  overtime  is  given  by  the  Head  of  Department,  in  this  case  a 
Borough  Education  Ofl&cer  or  a District  Education  Officer,  who  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
necessity  before  approval.  The  monthly  returns  are  certified  and  sent  to  the  Chief 
Education  Officer  for  counter-signing  before  the  Treasurer  is  authorised  to  pay  the 
claim. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Divisional 
Executives  for  Education 


1.  It  notes  that  the  Royal  Commission  is  concerned  with  the  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  area  and  that  evidence  has  therefore  to  relate  to 
the  effectiveness  of  local  government  machinery  as  distinct  from  the  policies  which 
individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields  of  activities. 

2.  Within  the  area  as  defined  there  are  25  Excepted  Districts  and  19  other  Divisional 
Executives,  exercising  educational  functions  by  Schemes  of  Delegation  under  the 
Education  Act,  1944.  These  are — 


County  of  Middlesex 


County  of  Essex 


County  of  Kent 


County  of  Surrey  . . 


. . 16  Excepted  Districts:  Harrow,  Ealing,  Willesden, 

Hendon,  Wembley,  Tottenham,  Enfield,  Heston 
and  Isleworth,  Twickenham,  Edmonton,  Horn- 
sey, Southgate,  Finchley,  Hayes  and  Harlington, 
Acton,  Brentford  and  Chiswick. 

4 Divisional  Executives:  N.W.  Middlesex,  S.W, 
Middlesex,  Southall,  Wood  Green. 

. . 6 Excepted  Districts : Ilford,  Walthamstow,  Dagen- 

ham, Romford,  Leyton,  Barking. 

2 Divisional  Executives:  Forest,  South  Essex. 
(Both  these  areas  cover  a wider  district  than  is 
included  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference.) 

. . 3 Excepted  Districts : Bexley,  Beckenham,  Bromley. 

3 Divisional  Executives;  Penge,  Chislehurst  & 
Sidcup  and  Orpington,  N.W.  Kent.  (N.W.  Kent 
covers  a wider  area  that  that  included  in  the 
terms  of  reference.) 

. . 7 Divisional  Executives;  Central  Surrey,  Mid 

Surrey,  Northern  Surrey,  North  Central  Surrey, 
North-Eastern  Surrey,  North-Western  Surrey, 
South-Eastern  Surrey.  (Some  of  these  D.E.s 
cover  a wider  area  than  that  included  in  the 
terms  of  reference.) 


County  of  Hertfordshire  . . 3 Divisional  Executives : Mid  Hertfordshire,  South 

Hertfordshire,  South-West  Hertfordshire.  (These 
D.Es.  cover  a wider  area  than  that  included  in 
the  terms  of  reference.) 


3.  The  Association  is  concerned  only  with  the  effective  organisation  and  functioning 
of  the  education  service  and  with  the  views  and  experience  of  the  Excepted  Districts 
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J Firecutives  in  the  area  in  membership.  Of  these  there  are  25  Excepted 

and  Executives.  The  Association  is  not  concerned  with  changes 

Districts  and  WDi  oenerallv  but  with  that  part  of  the  terms  of  reference 

in  local  distribution  of  the  function  of  education.  The  evidence  submitted 

which  “ and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 

IS  therefore  „ better^  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government, 

function  of  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  separate  functions  and 

Local  government  s general  considerations  but  education  is  so  much  a 

discuss  them  requirements  in  terms  of  organisation 

major  fumtionth  Association  has  already  issued  a statement  giving  the 

^ a copy  of  which  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  I. 

One  common  factor  is  that  all  Excepted  Districts  and  other  Divisional  Executives 
I ™H^chemes  of  Delegation  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Act 
esSffictor  rf  that  the  Excepted  Districts  comprise  the 

S^le  Bor^ugte  or  Urban  Districts  in  which  the  Borough  or  Urban  District 
meas  of  ® -S  , production  of  the  Scheme  of  Delegation,  whereas  the 
otoDMsional  Exc^tives  uon^ally  (although  not  always)  cover  the  areas  of  several 
■ and  their  Schemes  were  in  all  cases  prepared  by  the  Local  Education 

M UrtS  oWcts,  the  Excepted  Districts  are  by  nature  more  homogeneous  umts,  but 
tt  staffiTnot  be  assumed  that  they  are  necessarily  larger  or  that  their  delegated  powers 

are  greater. 

4 The  foUowing  statement  gives  an  indication  of  relative  size  of  population  with,  for 
pmp^^  of  comparison,  some  of  the  County  Boroughs  m the  country: 


Population  Range  Excepted  Districts 
200,000-250,000  1— Harrow  5 


Other  D.Es 
-South  Essex 
Forest,  Essex 
Central  Surrey 
N.W.  Surrey 
N.Central  Surrey 


County  Boroughs 
4— Cardiff 
Croydon 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth 


175,000-200,000 

3— Ealing 
Ilford 
WiUesden 

1— N.E.  Surrey 

150,000-175,000 

1— Hendon 

3— S.W.  Herts. 
Chislehurst  & 
Sidcup 

N.W.  Middx. 

2 — Southampton 
Sunderland 


7 — Salford 
West  Ham 
Bolton 
Swansea 
Brighton 
Southend 
Wolverhampton 


125.000- 150,000  1— Wembley  1— N.W.  Kent 

100.000- 150,000  8— Tottenham  1— S.W.  Middx. 

Walthamstow 
Dagenham 
Romford 
Enfield 
Heston  and 
Isleworth 
Twickenham 
Leyton 
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75  000-100,000  5 — ^Edmonton  2 — South  Herts.  14. 

’ Hornsey  N.  Surrey 

Bexley 
Beckenham 
Barking 


60,000-75,000  5— Southgate 

Finchley 
Hayes  and 
Harlington 
Acton 
Bromley 


Under  60,000  1— Brentford  1— Mid  Herts, 

and  Chiswick 


11. 


9. 


5 From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that  apart  from  special  considerations  of  the 
necuUar  nature  of  the  problem  in  the  metropolitan  area,  fourteen  of  these  Excepted 
Districts  would  come  within  the  clause  of  the  Local  Government  BiU  which  says,  “In 
so  far  as  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  a new  County  Borough  is  affected  by  con- 
siderations of  population,  the  Commission  (Local  Government  Commission)  and  the 
Minister  shall  presume  that  a population  of  100,000  is  sufBcient  to  support  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  a County  Borough  Council”.  The  average  size  of  the 
Excepted  Districts  concerned,  within  the  group  100,000-250,000  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  comparable  County  Borough  group.  Similarly,  if  the  divisional  executive  areas 
have  been  rightly  chosen  (and  the  decisions  rested  with  the  County  authorities)  there 
are  11  oroupings  of  districts  where  education  has  since  1944  been  administered 
effectively  over  the  area  as  a whole  and  which  could  now  be  responsible  for  major 
educational  services. 

6 There  are  no  cases  (if  population  is  taken  as  the  criterion)  where  the  existing 
Excepted  Districts  or  Divisional  Executives  in  the  areas  under  100,000  are  so  smaU 
that  the  grant  of  major  control  over  the  service  is  impracticable. 


7.  The  implication  is  that  if  population  is  a criterion  there  already  exist  units  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  education,  with  sufficient  experience  to 
assume  major  responsibility  for  the  service.  Some  of  these  are  as  populous  as  the 
major  cities  of  the  country;  all  are  larger  than  some  County  Boroughs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 


8.  There  are  then  two  conflicting  factors  to  be  reconciled.  One  is  the  essentially 
local  nature  of  the  education  service  which  demands  intimate  association  between 
schools,  teachers,  officials,  local  councillors  and  parents.  The  other  is  the  advantages 
of  centralised  administration  combined  with  uniformity  in  the  applic^ion  ot  the 
service  to  the  public.  There  is  one  common  point  upon  which  all  Excepted  Districts  and 
Divisional  Executives  are  agreed.  They  are  united  in  opposition  to  the  creation  ot  a 
major  authority  for  education  (whether  a single  local  authority  or  a specially  appointed 
or  ad  hoc  one)  covering  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Even  if  the  convenience  ot 
administration  (such  as  large-scaled  mechanised  accountancy  systems)  and  advantages 
of  uniform  policies  (such  as  common  holiday  arrangements  for  the  whole  area)  could 
be  demonstrated,  they  consider  these  to  be  completely  outweighed  by  e ^sic  nee 
for  a personalised  and  local  service.  They  are  not  convinced  that  the  scale  of  “ntrah- 
sation  involved  would  prove  more  economical ; almost  certainly  the  opposi  e wou  e 
the  case  since  the  amount  of  administrative  organisation  involved  in  standardising  a 
service  which  is  essentially  local  would  be  overwhelming. 

TT 
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9  Eauallv  the  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional  Executives  reject  the  solution  of 
creating  three  or  four  large  counties  covering  the  metropolitan  area  and  concentrating 
^ftin  them  the  complete  educational  functions.  This  pattern  would  by  definition 

fail  to  produce  the  uniformity  its  advocates  desired  and  would  create  administrative 

urits  too  large  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  to  meet  the  essentially  local  aspect  the  ser- 
vice calls  for  it  would,  too,  involve  the  complete  dismemberment  of  existmg  county 
areas  such  as  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Essex  and  Kent. 


10  The  Association  flalms  that  the  only  method  of  creating  an  effective  educational 
organisation  is  to  start  with  a local  unit  of  reasonable  proportions  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  service  can  be  organised  on  a local  (rather  than  a bureaucratic 
basis’)  and  in  which  the  local  government  institutions  on  which  it  is  built  can  be  appre- 
ciated and  fostered.  The  problem  of  local  government  is  not  merely  to  administer 
functions,  but  in  the  process  to  stimulate  an  understanding  of  and  a beUef  m local 
democracy. 

11  In  a great  conurbation  the  inevitable  tendency  is  towards  the  concentration  of 
the  more  mechanised  services.  Transport,  main  drainage,  light  and  power,  main 
trunk  thoroughfares,  all  tend  to  demand  uniform  and  mechanised  control.  Such 
control  inevitably  removes  them  from  the  sphere  of  real  local  control.  The  highly 
technical  processes  involved,  the  scale  of  finance,  the  administrative  structure,  tend  to 
put  these  services  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  local  ratepayer  to  control,  other  than 
in  the  most  general  sense.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a counteraction  in 
those  services  which  are  personal  in  their  impact  on  the  community.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  there  should  be  flexibility  and  variety  in  organisation.  These  considerations 
apply  especially  in  the  service  of  education. 

12.  The  Association  considers  therefore  that  the  control  of  the  education  service 
should  not  be  centralised,  even  with  the  provision  of  local  administrative  offices 
(as  in  the  L.C.C.  area),  but  should  be  based  upon  convenient  local  government  units 
in  which  good  organisation  can  be  susceptible  to  local  opinion.  The  historic  growth 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  the  divers  ways  in  which  new  centres  of  population  have 
developed  (some  by  deliberate  creation  of  new  towns,  some  by  transforming  old 
rural  market  centres  into  new  uniform  urban  areas,  some  by  overspill  estates  from 
London,  some  by  gradual  spread  of  expensive  houses)  make  it  undesirable  to  super- 
impose a standardised  local  government  structure  over  the  area.  Where  technical 
demands  for  a generalised  service  have  been  the  overwhelming  consideration,  such 
services  have  tended  to  move  away  from  effective  local  government.  In  educa.tion  it  is 
essential  to  retain  units  which  have  a meaning  within  the  context  of  local  life.  The 
Association  recognises  that  this  involves  varity  in  administration  and  in  local  costs, 
but  considers  that  effective  arrangements  for  grant  and  the  overall  control  provided  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  fully  meet  any  requirements  on  these  scores.  It  believes  too 
that  only  by  such  means  can  the  locally  elected  representative  and  the  professional 
educationist  be  brought  into  association  in  the  administration  of  the  service. 


13.  On  the  question  of  whether  the  service  of  education  should  be  administered  by 
delegation,  the  Association  considers  that  wherever  it  can  be  arranged,  the  conferment 
of  powers  is  more  appropriate.  It  is  simpler  to  understand,  less  complex  to  administer, 
more  direct  in  its  placing  of  responsibflity,  and  it  creates  a better  relationship  between 
those  responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  service  and  those  responsible  for  raising  the  money. 

14.  The  Association  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  by  inter-authority  schemes 
for  common  use  of  services,  and  by  pooling  of  costs,  for  the  provision  of  those  special 
aspects  of  the  service  which  require  organisation  over  a very  wide  area,  e.g.,  higher 
technological  education,  university  and  further  education  awards  and  the  training  of 
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hers  It  would  be  wrong  to  use  the  obvious  need  for  a general  supervision  of  these 
ereices  to  impose  a rigid  centraUsed  pattern  on  the  whole  area  for  the  major  functions 
of  secondary,  primary  and  special  service  education  and  the  local  aspects  of  further 

education. 

15  The  Association  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the 
ecial  problems  that  arise  in  the  outer  London  area.  In  most  of  the  Home  Counties— 
Fssex  Kent  Surrey,  Hertfordshire— the  county  area  spreads  far  beyond  any  concep- 
tion of  Greater  London,  but  includes  a London  fringe  of  new  urban  and  metropolitan 
development  which  has  been  superimposed  on  an  original  rural  and  provincial  setting. 
Tn  such  areas  with  no  great  towns,  but  strongly  retained  local  associations,  some 
form  of  delegation  is  the  only  means  of  reconcUing  the  need  for  overaU  control  of 
finance  and  major  policy  with  the  desirability  of  fostering  and  enhancmg  the  local 
administration  of  personal  services.  In  these  cases  the  Association  beheves  that  the 
conception  of  divisional  administration,  as  it  has  developed  since  1944,  for  example 
in  Surrey  has  an  important  contribution  to  make.  It  has  been  possible  whilst  retaining  a 
aeneral  basic  policy,  to  provide  opportunities  for  a balanced  arrangement  of  urban  and 
rural  communities  which  can  attract  able  lay  administrators  to  the  service  of  education. 
Where  the  Local  Education  Authority  is  generous  in  its  delegation  and  the  Divisional 
Executive  tolerant  in  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  central  supervision,  such  a scheme 
provides  an  admirable  solution  to  the  problem  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  an 
overweighty  central  direction. 

1 6 The  Association  does  not  believe  that  any  neat  and  tidy  pattern  of  administration 
is  appropriate  for  the  London  area,  nor  that  the  correct  solution  for  the  great  boroughs 
of  Middlesex  and  Essex  should  be  applied  to  the  different  conditions  of  Surrey  and 
Hertfordshire.  It  considers  that  the  overriding  criteria  should  be:  (1)  the  stimulation 
of  interest  in  local  government  and  (2)  the  organisation  of  the  personal  services  sucn 
as  education  on  as  local  a basis  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  organisation. 

17.  The  Association  suggests  therefore: 

(a)  That  where  the  area  of  a recognised  local  unit  is  large  enough,  the  County 
Borough  type  of  solution  is  to  be  preferred. 

(b)  That  the  criterion  for  the  conferment  of  full  powers  relating  to  education 
functions  in  the  Greater  London  area  cannot  reasonably  be  more  stringent 
than  the  criterion  laid  down  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  for  the  country 
as  a whole. 

(cl  That  in  other  areas  (i.e..  Divisional  Executives  of  the  existing  pattern)  the 
allocation  of  education  functions  providing  real  and  substantial  local  control 
is  essential. 


APPENDIX  I 

Royal  Commission  on  London  Government 

1.  The  first  issue  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  reorganisation  rf  local 
government  in  the  Association’s  policy  concerning  the  control  of  educatmn  in 
London,  where  the  Royal  Commission  has  already  been  established.  The  Executive 
should  determine  the  principles  upon  which  its  policy  should  be  framed  and  the  terms 
of  the  evidence  to  be  submitted. 
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2.  It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  broad  alternatives  of  policy  first  and  then  to 
call  a'conference  of  all  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional  Executives  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  Royal  Commission.  Clearly,  the  recommendations  submitted  would  be 
more  weighty  if  they  emanated  not  merely  from  the  Executive  but  were  endorsed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Association  affected. 

3.  Any  proposals  submitted  ought  not  just  to  reflect  the  desire  of  existing 
Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional  Executives  to  retain  or  enhance  their  status  and 
functions,  but  should  be  appropriate  to  the  wider  problem  of  the  organisation  of 
London  Government,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  education  service.  They  ought,  for  example, 
to  take  into  account  such  factors  as  (1)  te  effect  of  any  changes  on  the  extra  metropolitan 
counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey,  as  well  as  their  consequences  for 
London  and  Middlesex  and  the  three  County  Boroughs  of  West  Ham,  East  Ham  and 
Croydon;  (2)  the  probability  that  certain  major  services  in  Education— major 
technological  education,  teacher  training,  possibly  the  provision  of  certain  aspects  of 
special  school  provision,  possibly,  too,  major  university  awards — may  require  organi- 
sation over  a very  wide  area;  (3)  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  establishing  an  “ad 
hoc”  directly  elected  (or  indirectly  elected)  Education  Authority  to  cover  the  whole 
area  in  all  aspects  of  the  service.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  has  been  the  historic 
approach  for  solving  many  of  the  problems  of  London  Government,  in  the  police 
service,  in  transport  and  in  hospital  provision.  It  has  not  applied  to  the  fire  service  or 
major  planning,  but  there  will  be  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  such  arrangements. 

4.  The  essential  nature  of  the  problem  is  to  determine  where  to  throw  the 
emphasis;  whether  on  administration  or  on  persons.  Does  one  start  with  the  need 
for  a tidy,  recognisable,  efficient  and  uniform  organisation,  treating  the  service  compre- 
hensively, or  does  one  place  a premium  on  the  local,  almost  personal,  aspect  of  educa- 
tion. The  former  puts  first  the  centralised  control  of  planning  and  finance,  with  the 
object  of  securing  a service  which  is  simple  to  appreciate  in  its  structure  and  acceptable 
because  of  its  uniform  application  of  general  principles  over  a wide  area  to  pupils, 
parents  and  staff  alike.  It  will  probably  recognise  the  need  for  some  devolution, 
either  by  local  administrative  office  decentralisation  (as  at  present  in  the  L.C.C.)  or 
by  delegation  to  existing  local  authorities  (as  at  present  in  Middlesex).  But  it  starts 
with  the  fundamental  requirement  of  uniformity  of  policy  and  central  control  of 
finance.  Devolution  in  such  a context  is  subsidiary  and  of  necessity  limited.  The  other 
approach  is  entirely  different.  It  starts  at  the  other  end  and  builds  on  the  basis  of  the 
local  community.  It  emphasises  the  personal  nature  of  the  service,  the  importance  of 
local  contact  and  local  expression.  It  throws  the  centre  of  organisation  nearer  the 
locality.  But  at  the  same  time  it  recognises  that  co-operation  to  provide  essential 
services,  to  secure  reasonable  uniformity  and  a generalised  financial  standard,  may 
be  needed.  It  insists  on  a locally  administered  centre  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  neat 
and  tidy  organisation..  Roughly  speaking,  the  first  approach  implies  a central 
authority,  however  composed,  with  some  scheme  of  devolution;  the  second  involves  a 
localised  authority  with  some  arrangements  for  federation. 

5.  It  is  significant  that  whilst  there  have  been  changes  in  the  size,  the  complexity, 
the  area  and  the  type  of  bodies  concerned,  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  principles 
involved  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  confronted  the  last  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Local  Government  of  Greater  London,  which  reported  in  1923  (Cmd.  1830).  At 
that  time  the  London  County  Council  urged  the  creation  of  a Central  elected  authority 
covering  an  area  not  smaller  than  the  Metropolitan  Police  area  and  not  larger  than 
London  and  the  Home  Counties,  which  would  administer  certain  major  services 
directly.  In  the  case  of  education,  there  would  be  delegation  to  local  authorities 
within  the  area— and  the  L.C.C.  had  in  mind  the  organisation  of  the  (then  121)  existing 
local  authorities  into  areas  of  about  500,000  each.  The  central  authority  would  reserve 
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to  itself  the  control  of  finance  and  of  matters  of  policy,  together  with  such  further 
control  as  might  be  prescribed  in  the  approved  schemes  of  delegation.  The  general 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a central  authority  was  that  the  major  services  required, 
for  efficient  administration,  an  area  substantially  larger  than  the  existing  London 
County  Council  area.  The  special  case  in  favour  of  a larger  area  for  the  administration 
of  education  was  based  upon  the  complexities  that  arose,  especially  in  secondary 
and  technical  education,  from  the  large  number  of  local  education  authorities  then 
existing.  The  general  opposition  to  these  proposals  relied  on  the  importance  of  local 
autonomy  and  the  need  for  maintaining  local  interest.  “It  was  clear  that  almost  all 
the  existing  Local  Authorities  attached  the  utmost  importance,  first  to  retaining  their 
separate  identity  (subject  to  any  amalgamations  on  which  they  and  their  neighbours 
might  voluntarily  agree)  together  with  all  the  powers  of  administering  local  govern- 
ment services  which  they  now  possessed  and,  secondly,  to  avoiding  any  diminution 
of  the  detailed  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  the  interest  in  local  affairs  which 
were  now  exhibited  by  the  members  of  their  governing  bodies  and  by  the  inhabitants 
who  elected  and  controlled  them.”  In  the  specific  case  of  education,  the  other 
authorities  “were  apprehensive  that  any  Central  Authority  which  retained  control 
over  policy  and  finance  would  not,  in  fact,  hand  over  to  the  Local  Authorities  any 
work  which  was  important  or  interesting,  although  it  might  be  burdensome  owing  to 
its  bulk  ” It  is  particularly  interesting,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  that 
Middlesex  County  Council  supported  this  view.  Most  authorities  held  that  any  diffi- 
culties of  the  migration  of  pupils  for  educational  purposes  could  be  settled  by 
reciprocal  arrangements,  which  were  far  more  desirable  than  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  Authority  the  control  of  education  throughout  the  area. 


6 At  that  time  (i.e.,  in  1923)  the  Royal  Commission  came  down  heavily  against 
the  proposals  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  reasons  are  worth  quoting:  “In 
regard  to  this  service  (education)  we  find  that  the  London  County  Council  have  not 
established  their  case  for  a central  authority  to  be  placed  in  supreme  control  of 
education  over  an  extended  area,  but  empowered  to  delegate  a large  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative  work  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  area.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  agreements  between  the  L.C.C.  and  the  Authorities  of  the  surrounding  districts 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  all  forms  of  education  are  frequently  made;  are  made 
without  undue  difficulty;  and  must  continue  to  be  made  even  if  a Cental  Authority 
were  established.  As  regards  the  proposals  of  the  L.C.C.  for  a distribution  of  powers 
between  the  Central  Authority  and  the  Local  Authorities,  we  agree  with  those  witnesses 
who  have  argued  that  if  the  Central  Authority  retains  the  control  of  policy  and  finance, 
the  Local  Authorities,  although  they  may  have  much  work,  will  have  little  responsi- 
bility. The  L.C.C.  have  failed  to  put  forward  any  proposals  for  transfer  or  delegation 
of  powers  by  the  Central  Authority  which  meet  with  the  assent  of  their  neighbours, 
and  we  think  that  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  this  very  important  service  would  be 
diminished  unless  the  measure  of  transfer  or  delegation  were  generous  and  were 
acceptable  to  the  Local  Authorities.  A system  under  the  supreme  control  ot  the 
Central  Authority  would  necessarily  be  more  expensive  and  the  scheme  presented  to 
us  would,  we  think,  diminish  the  personal  interest  which  in  many  of  the  surrounclmg 
districts  is  regarded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  success  of  the  educational  system. 


This  insistence  on  the  locaUsed  aspects  of  the  service  and  fear  of  the  central 
control  of  policy  and  finance  is  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  views  of  the  Minority  Report 
of  Messrs.  Donal  and  Walsh;  “The  Central  Authority,”  they  declared,  should  be  the 
supreme  Education  Authority  for  the  whole  area.  There  should  be  one  equahsed  rate 
for  education  throughout  the  area.  In  the  education  system  for  Greater  London 
first  place  must  manifestly  be  given  to  the  consideration  that  no  London  child  should 
be  precluded  from  obtaining  a sound  elementary  education  or  should,  m proceedmg 
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to  hisher  education,  be  handicapped  by  the  anomalies  and  jealousies  of  administrative 
areas  and  Authorities.  In  the  second  place,  the  service  being  national  m character,  the 
burden  should  be  borne  evenly.  There  should  be  one  teaching  staff  and  equal  opportu- 
nities of  development  and  promotion.  The  Central  Authority  should  deal  with  the 
training  of  teachers,  should  manage  the  speciaHsed  institutions,  but  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  elementary  schools,  it  should  only  approve  the  staffing  scale  and 
the  standard  rationing  of  supplies,  undertake  the  inspections  and  examinations,  and 
maintain  the  school  buildings.  The  appointment  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  the 
staffing  scale  and  all  the  duties  of  management  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Authorities.” 

7.  The  basic  issue  which  has  emerged  from  this  discussion  remains  dominant 
despite  changes  in  law,  organisation  and  the  growth  of  population  in  the  Greater  Lon- 
don  area  since  1923.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  centralising  tendency.  At  the  strong- 
est this  finds  expression  in  ad  hoc  bodies,  either  present,  such  as  London  Transport, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  the  Metropolitan 
Police'  or  historic,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  or  the  London  School  Board.  Less  powerfully,  it  urges  the  creation  of  an 
elected  authority  (on  similar  lines  to  the  L.C.C.)  but  with  provision  for  more  or  less 
delegation  to  subordinate  authorities.  The  opposite  view  stresses  the  iniportance  of 
maintaining  local  government  areas  with  maximum  functions,  using  devices  such  as 
pooling,  co-operation,  consultation,  reciprocity  Agreements,  equalisation  grants,  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  basic  need  for  localised  institutions  with  an 
effective  demand  for  uniformity  in  conditions  throughout  the  area.  Since  1923  in  the 
education  service  the  administrative  pattern  has  been  recast  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Part  III  Authorities  and  their  replacement  by  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional 
Executives.  The  mighty  L.C.C.  is  no  longer  alone;  it  has  found  a compatriot  in  the 
Middlesex  C.C.  But  the  main  changes  have  been:  (1)  the  greater  mtegration  of  London 
by  the  development  of  transport  and  (2)  the  spread  of  population  to  the  periphery. 
Centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  have  both  been  at  work.  Could  any  reasonable 
boundary  be  now  drawn  for  a Greater  London  Authority?  If  it  were,  could  the 
resulting  authority  he  an  elected  one  and  still  manage  all  the  major  functions?  If  so 
large  a unit  is  to  be  selected,  does  not  the  “ad  hoc”  organisation  become  the  only 
rational  one?  But  does  not  such  an  arrangement  put  too  much  of  a premium  on 
organisation  and  uniformity  and  sacrifice  the  real  conception  of  local  government? 
Is  education  most  properly  administered  in  the  manner  suited  to  London  Transport? 
Is  the  complete  sacrifice  of  democratic  institutions  too  high  a price  even  in  an  area  as 
vast  as  Greater  London? 

8.  It  is  this  type  of  issue  more  than  the  niceties  of  existing  schemes  of  divisional 
administration  which  should  be  considered  first.  The  problem  is  not  made  easier 
either  by  the  variety  of  the  existing  pattern  of  provision  or  by  the  toughness  and 
resilience  of  existing  institutions  with  their  peculiar  historic  experiences.  The  area 
includes  the  London  County  Council,  a highly  centralised  organisation  with  no  edu- 
cational delegation  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  with  a pattern  of  16  Excepted  Districts,  4 Divisional  Executives  and  2 
District  Sub-Committees,  the  three  County  Boroughs  of  West  Ham,  Croydon  and 
East  Ham,  part  of  Kent,  part  of  Essex,  with  large  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional 
Executives,  and  parts  of  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire,  with  Divisional  Executives  only. 
The  arrangements  have  reflected  both  the  period  and  extent  of  local  development.  But 
having  been  established,  the  pattern  of  organisation  has  tended  to  harden.  In  London 
the  centralised  pattern  dates  back  to  1870  and  reflects  the  administrative  techniques  of 
the  London  School  Board;  in  Middlesex  the  present  conflict  between  Boroughs  and 
County  is  conditioned  by  the  rapid  growth  of  progressive  authorities  in  the  1920-40 
period,  when  the  Part  III  Authorities  outmatched  the  County.  In  Essex  the  existence 
of  two  County  Boroughs,  the  rapid  growth  of  suburban  areas  in  the  period 
between  the  wars,  and  the  more  recent  expansion  of  other  areas,  have  led  to 
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tEp  establishment  of  both  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional  Executives  and  to  the 
iTim  for  some  Boroughs  to  have  complete  independence.  The  problem  is  to  bring 
fW^ange  of  experience,  based  upon  the  period  of  development,  into  a comprehensive 

rn  It  looks  as  if  the  result  must  be  a compromise  in  which  the  tenacity  of  older 
institutions  is  tempered  with  the  aspirations  of  the  newer. 

9 The  simplest  recommendation  would  be  to  leave  things  almost  as  they  are, 
with  Suggestions  that  smaller  units  might  amalgamate  and  that  a federal  body  with 
Mueral  advisory  powers  in  education  might  keep  the  wider  issues  in  education 
under  review  This  would  follow  the  approach  of  the  earlier  Royal  Commission, 
although  it  did  not  specifically  propose  such  an  advisory  body  for  the  education 
service  A stronger  scheme  might  adopt  the  County  Borough  solution  with  existing  or 
reorganised  local  authorities,  virtually  independent  but  with  a central  organisation 
indirectly  elected  from  them  to  supervise  what  might  be  called  regional  problems.  A 
third  line  of  approach  would  involve  creating  new  counties  with  some  delegation  to 
smaller  boroughs.  Another  solution  would  be  to  organise  one  large  controlling  local 
authority  for  the  whole  area,  with  education  as  one  of  its  services,  and  with  delegation 
to  existing  or  reorganised  boroughs.  The  final,  and  boldest,  conception  would  be  that 
of  an  Education  Authority  for  Greater  London,  functioning  as  an  ad  hoc  authority, 
either  directly  elected  (as  was  the  London  School  Board)  or  nominated  (as  with  the 
London  Passenger  Transport  Board). 

10  This  outline  is  prepared  as  a basis  for  discussion,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Executive  wiU  in  consultation  with  the  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional  Executives 
affected,  produce  a reasoned  statement  of  views  and  policy  which  can  be  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committee 

1.  The  Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the 
Standing  Joint  Committee”)  is  glad  to  accept  the  Royal  Commission’s  invitation  to 
submit  a memorandum  of  evidence. 

2.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  notes  that  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  to  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area; 

(b)  to  recommend  whether  any  and,  if  so,  what  changes  in  the  local  government 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area  or  in  any 
part  of  it  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government;  and 

(c)  to  regard  for  these  purposes— 

(i)  local  government  as  not  including  the  administration  of  Police  or 
Water; 

(ii)  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  together  with  the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs  of  Dartford, 
Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  & Warling- 
ham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth  and  Walton  & Wey- 
bridge,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District. 

3.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  was  formed  in  1941  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  ^ of  the  powers,  interests,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constituent 
authorities  arising  out  of  their  Civil  Defence  functions  and  matters  connected  with 
the  then  emergency,  and  the  making  of  any  desirable  representations  on  any  such 
matters. 

4.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  has  continued  in  existence  since  that  date. 
The  present  constitution  provides  that  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  shall  consist  of 
toe  County  Borough^  Councils,  Non-county  Borough  Councils,  Urban  District 
Councils  and  Rural  District  Councils  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area,  excluding  the 
County  of  London  (hereinafter  called  “the  Outer  London  area”). 

5.  The  present  objects  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  are  the  protection  and 
advmcement  of  the  powers,  interests,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constituent 
authonties  and  in  respect  thereof  to  express  views  on  behalf  of  the  constituent  councils 
to  appropriate  bodies  or  persons  whenever  deemed  advisable;  provided  that  the 
Standmg  Joint  Committee  shall  not  have  power  to  bind  or  commit  a constituent 
council  to  any  particular  course  of  action. 

„ ®'.i  yt®ytoer  London  area  comprises  4 Borough  Councils  and  4 Urban  District 

Coimcds  m the  County  of  Kent,  18  Borough  Councils  and  8 Urban  District  Councils 
in  fte  County  of  Middlesex,  4 Urban  District  Councils  and  1 Rural  District  Council 
m the  County  of  Hertfordshire,  2 County  Boroughs,  7 Boroughs  and  2 Urban  District 
Comcils  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  1 County  Borough,  10  Borough  Councils  and  5 
Councds  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  making  a total  of  66  local 


7.  A hst  of  these  authorities  with  particulars  of  their  population,  rateable  value 
and  estimated  product  of  Id.  rate,  is  shown  in  Appendix  “A”.  Fifty-four  of  these 
^thorities  (marked  with  an  asterisk)  are  constituent  members  of  the  Standing  Joint 
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8.  The  total  estimated  population  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  Outer  London 
area  is  4,996,910  and  their  combined  rateable  value  £84,576,434. 

9.  With  the  exception  of  the  10  authorities  that  are  not  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
Standing  Joint  Committee  cover  the  Royal  Commission’s  area  of  investigation. 

10.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  not  in  possession  of  the  combined  figures 
relating  to  area,  population  and  rateable  value  of  all  the  authorities  within  the  area 
of  the  Royal  Commission  but  submit  that  a congregation  of  possibly  10,000,000 
people  in  an  area  of  600  square  miles  with  over  £600,000  as  the  product  of  a \d.  rate, 
would  obviously  create  special  problems. 

11.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  contends  that  the  greater  the  area  concerned 
the  smaller  is  the  interest  taken  by  citizens  in  the  elections  for  members  of  its 
governing  body. 

12.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  therefore  feels  it  would  be  unwise,  and  wrong 
in  principle,  to  create  a directly  elected  body  to  exercise  local  government  functions 
over  an  area  containing  20  % of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  to  wield  such  a 
financial  power  as  is  implicit  in  such  a huge  product  of  a \d.  rate. 

13.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  would  therefore  oppose  any  extension  of  the 
present  area  of  the  London  County  Council  or  of  any  of  its  services  as,  for  example. 
Education. 

14.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  further  consider  that  in  any  reorganisation 
in  the  Outer  London  area  the  following  principles  should  be  observed: 

(a)  that  no  local  authority  should  be  held  down  in  status  or  functions  merely 
because  of  proximity  to  London; 

(b)  that  where  so  far  as  a two-tier  system  of  local  government  is  found  necessary, 
there  should  be  the  fullest  possible  direct  conferment  of  functions  on  the 
second- tier  authorities; 

(c)  that  uniformity  of  pattern  over  the  area  is  not  essential,  and  that  different 
systems  may  be  appropriate  to  circumstances  in  different  parts  of  the  area. 

15.  The  Royal  Commission  will  be  aware  that  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  a number  of  functions  have  been  transferred  from  local  authorities  to  other 
bodies  upon  which  the  local  authorities  have  no  effective  voice,  e.g.  the  hospital 
service,  supply  of  gas  and  electricity. 

16.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their  opinion  that  in 
those  services  which  affect  the  public  they  should  be  represented  on  the  governing 
bodies  concerned  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  representation  on  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board.  So  far  as  the  hospital  service  is  concerned  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  local  authorities  should  be  represented  on  their  local  hospital 
management  committees. 

17.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  regrets  that  the  administration  of  Police  is 
excluded  from  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  and  they  woiffd  wish  to  record 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situation  whereby  local  authorities  have  to  levy 
the  precept  of  a body  which  is  not  responsible  to  local  ratepayers. 

18.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  may,  if  they  so  desire,  submit 
fully  detailed  views  on  the  above  and  other  matters  in  due  course. 

Chairman:  ALDERMAN  ROSS  WYLD,  o.b.e.,  j.p. 

Honorary  Secretary:  HAROLD  E.  BARRETT, 

Town  Clerk, 

Borou^  of  Malden  and  Coombe, 
Municipal  Offices, 

New  Malden, 

July  1958. 
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appendix  “A” 

OUTER  LONDON  STANDING  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
Particulars  of  Authorities  in  the  Outer  London  Area 


member  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 


Local  Authority 

Popiilatioi 

1 Rateable 
Value 

County  Boroughs 
•East  Ham 

•West  Ham  . . ’ ^ ' 

112,700 

165,900 

£ 

1,383,462 

2,216,309 

Borough  Councils 

*Barking 

*Chingford  . . ] 

*Dagenliam 

niford  .. 

*Leylon  . . . . [ ‘ 

*Walthamstow  . . 
*Wanstead  & Woodford 

75,070 

46,450 

114,400 

179,600 

99,670 

115,300 

60,970 

1,023,893 

704,499 

1.334,503 

2,885.639 

1,271,520 

1,575,492 

986,734 

Urban  District  Councils 
Chigwell . . 

♦Waltham  Holy  Cross  ! ! ! ! 

60,420 

10,520 

829,880 

170,936 

Urban  District  Councils 
Barnet  . . 

♦Bushey  . . 

♦Cheshunt  . * ^ 

East  Barnet  . . ' | 

25,840 

18,320 

28,050 

40,950 

466,599 

289,902 

368,889 

656,965 

Rural  District  Councils 
♦Elstree 

26,640 

374,267 

Borough  Councils 
♦Beckenham 
♦Bexley  .. 

♦Bromley  . . 

♦Erith  ..  ;;  ;; 

75,440 

90,020 

65,550 

46,010 

1,389,925 

1,228.950 

1,268,595 

696,549 

Urban  District  Councils 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 
♦Crayford 
♦Orpington 

♦Penge  . . . . [ ‘ 

Borough  Councils 

♦Acton 

♦Brentford  and  Chiswick 

♦Ealing 

♦Edmonton 
♦Enfield  .. 

♦Finchley  . . 

♦Harrow  . . 

♦Hendon  . . ’ ' 

Heston  and  Isleworth  ! 
Hornsey  . . 

♦Southall  . . 

Southgate  ” ” ' * 

Totte^am  . . ' ' 

Twickenham  . . ] ] 

87,790 

29,980 

72,170 

25,610 

1,214,889 

388,758 

1,119,364 

336,596 

65,840 

57,700 

183.600 
96,530 

109,200 

69,380 

215,000 

152.600 
105,100 

96,890 

53,000 

71,250 

119,300 

103.600 

1,524,618 

1,176,864 

3,380,209 

1,459,925 

1,757,600 

1,387,842 

3,723,475 

3,315,656 

1,982,355 

1,486,000 

864,920 

1,449,980 

1,742,841 

1,828,051 

County 


ESSEX 


MIDDLESEX 


HERTFORD- 
SHIRE 


KENT 


Product  of 
Irf.  rate 


5,640 

8,945 


4,194 

2,845 

5,540 

11,580 

5,180 

6,350 

4,003 


3,440 

690 


1,885 

1,180 

1,525 

2,670 


1,522 


5,600 

5,025 

5,125 

2,900 


4,850 

1,575 

4,700 

1,345 


6,250 

4.900 
13,800 

5,940 

7,150 

5,630 

15,000 

13,300 

8,310 

5.900 
3,490 
5,870 
7,030 
7,200 
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County 

Local  Authority 

Populatioi 

1 Rateable 
Value 

Product  of 
\d.  rate 

MIDDLESEX 

Uxbridge  

60,780 

£ 

981,147 

£ 

3,950 

(Contd.) 

*Wembley 

127,500 

2,687,837 

10,900 

*WilIesden  

174,100 

2,796,950 

11,100 

*Wood  Green 

49,500 

814,595 

3,210 

Urban  District  Councils 
*Feltham 

50,000 

892,258 

3,512 

'’‘Friern  Barnet 

28,490 

426,024 

1,725 

*Hayes  and  Harlington 

67,190 

1,056,926 

4,300 

*Potters  Bar  

20,370 

346,170 

1,440 

’'‘RuisHp-Northwood 

75,280 

1,317,337 

5,277 

Staines 

45,770 

796,135 

3,060 

*Sunbury-on-Thames  . . 

27,690 

517,186 

2,100 

*YiewsIey  and  W.  Drayton  . . 

23,340 

683,973 

2,960 

SURREY 

County  Boroughs 
Croydon 

249,500 

4,405,334 

18,006 

Borough  Councils 
*Bames 

39,390 

851,017 

3,435 

*Beddington  and  Wallington  . . 

32,460 

653,032 

2,620 

*Epsom  and  Ewell 

67,340 

1,245,009 

5,042 

*Kingston-on-Thames  . . 

38,950 

1,038,783 

783,739 

4,160 

*Malden  and  Coorabe  . . 

45,940 

3,270 

*Mitcham  

64,930 

987,124 

3,910 

Richmond  

42,450 

944,270 

3,776 

*Surbiton 

63,110 

1,101,944 

4,450 

* Sutton  and  Cheam 

78,960 

1,546,585 

6,270 

*Wirabledon  

57,630 

1,219,516 

4,973 

Urban  District  Councils 
*Banstead  

38,680 

726,262 

2,975 

*Carshalton 

60,440 

828,203 

3,379 

Coulsdon  and  Purley  . . 

67,830 

1,296,350 

5,275 

55,840 

1,183,501 

4,865 

*Merton  and  Morden  . . 

71,090 

1,185,776 

4,725 

TOTALS: 

4,996,910 

84,576,434 

342,744 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Surrey  Branch  of  the  Rural  District 
Councils’  Association 


Council  Offices, 
BAG SHOT,  Surrey, 
26th  January,  1959. 


Sir, 

J ^tmcted  to  inform  you  that  at  their  meeting  on  the  20th  January 

the  Simey  Branch  of  the  Rural  District  Councils’  Association  unanimously  adoS 
the  foUowmg  resolution:  ^ 

That  the  Sraey  Branch  of  the  Ruial  District  Councils’  Association  representing 
^ Rural  Distnct  Councils  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  express  their  full  support  for 
fte  reprraentati^  made  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Greater  London  by  the 
Surrey  County  Coun^  and  stress  their  belief  that  there  would  be  definite  disad- 
vantages to  the  Rural  Districts  if  the  metropolitan  part  of  Surrey  were  to  be  severed 
from  me  rest  of  the  Administrative  County”. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  O.  V.  H.  FARRANT. 
Hon.  Secretary. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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SURREY  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  OF  PARISH  COUNCILS 

Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Surrey  County  Association  of  Parish 
Councils 


2,  Jermer  Road, 
GUILDFORD,  Surrey. 
19th  December,  1958. 


Sir, 


At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Association  of 
Parish  Councils  held  on  December  6th,  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously: 

“That  the  Surrey  Association  of  Parish  Councils  wholeheartedly  supports  the 
attitude  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  in  opposing  any  changes  in  the  organisation 
and  area  of  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  in  opposing  any  proposal  to  sever  any 
portion  of  that  area  from  the  remainder  of  the  Administrative  County.  Whilst 
not  directly  represented  in  the  area  within  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference,  the  Association  considers  that  any  material  change  of  that  portion  of 
Surrey  would  affect  the  balance  of  affairs  in  the  County  as  a whole  to  an  extent 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rural  Districts”. 

I was  directed  to  write  to  you  accordingly. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)  W.  R.  SELBY. 

Honorary  Secretary.  j 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Surrey  County  Districts’  Association 

Town  Hall, 
WIMBLEDON,  S.W.19, 
11th  May,  1959. 


Dear  Sir, 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
Written  Evidence  of  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  relating  to  Highways 
Administration 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Surrey  County  Districts’  Association,  a meeting 
was  recently  convened  of  representatives  of  all  the  17  Local  authorities  in  Surrey 
coming  within  the  review  area  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  meeting  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposals  contained  in  the  written  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  paticularly  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration  of  highways  in  Greater  London  and  advocates  the  grouping  of 
existing  authorities  to  form  large  independent  single-tier  highways  authorities  with 
powers  of  precepting  on  the  constituent  local  authorities. 

The  authorities  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  such  a scheme  and  have 
requested  me,  on  their  behalf,  to  express  to  the  Royal  Commission  the  deep  concern 
and  apprehension  with  which  they  view  the  suggested  formation  of  new  independent 
single-tier  highway  authorities  with  precepting  powers,  which  without  adding  to  its 
efficiency,  it  is  considered  would  increase  the  overall  cost  of  the  services  and  at  the 
same  time  diminish  still  further  the  local  authorities  control  over  their  own 
expenditure. 

This  expression  of  opinion  is  intended  to  be  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to 
submit  further  observations  on  other  proposals  contained  in  the  Memoranda  of  Evi- 
dence of  Government  Departments. 


Yours  faithfully, 

FRANCIS  J.  O’  DOWD. 
Hon.  Secretaiy. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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12th  May,  1959, 


Dear  Sir, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  1 1th  May,  1959,  conveying  the  views  of  the  Surrey 
County  Districts’  Association  on  the  written  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  relating  to  highway  administration. 

Before  I lay  this  before  the  Royal  Commission,  I feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  them 
if  you  could  expand  your  views  somewhat: 

(1)  What  are  the  specific  reasons  which  led  the  Association  to  say  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport’s  proposed  scheme  would  not  increase  efficiency  ? 

The  Ministry’s  case  on  grounds  of  efficiency  is  summarised  in  para.  28  of  page 
166  of  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments  and  perhaps  you 
would  comment  on  it? 

(2)  Why  precisely  does  the  Association  consider  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport’s 
proposals  would  increase  the  overall  cost  of  the  services  ? 


Yours  faithfully, 

J.  R.  NIVEN. 
Secretary. 

Francis  J.  O’  Dowd,  Esq.,  ll.b., 

Hon.  Secretary,  The  Surrey  County  Districts’  Association, 
Town  Hall, 

WIMBLEDON,  S.W.  19. 


Town  Hall, 
WIMBLEDON,  S.W.19. 


17th  July,  1959. 


Dear  Sir, 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
Written  Evidence  of  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  relating  to  Highways 

Administration 

1.  I refer  to  your  letter  of  12th  May,  1959  and  our  subsequent  correspondence. 
The  reasons  which  prompted  the  Local  Authorities  in  question,  namely  the  17  County 
Districts  in  Surrey  falling  within  the  review  area  of  the  Royal  Commission,  to  come 
to  their  decision  were  as  follows. 

2.  As  to  their  assertion  that  the  Ministry’s  action  would  not  increase  efficiency, 
the  Authorities  were  satisfied  that  their  existing  techmcal  establishments  were  adequate 
in  technical  ability  and  were  being  used  to  full  capacity.  As  is  common  in  Mumcipal 
Engineering  at  the  moment  there  are  in  fact  shortages  of  qualified  staff,  and  the  Author- 
ities are  of  the  opinion  that  ad  hoc  bodies  would  find  these  equally  difficult  to  overcome. 
The  obtaining  of  specialist  services,  when  necessary,  and  the  use  and  hiring  of  heavy 
equipment  at  reasonable  rates,  has  not  caused  any  difficulties.  In  general,  spffiificatioiis 
for  road  surfaces  conform  to  a more  or  less  common  standard.  The  Aumorities  felt 
satisfied  that  the  work  was  being  effectively  carried  out  at  the  present  time,  and  re- 
mained unconvinced  that  the  creation  of  a pool  of  technicians  and  of  heavy 
equipment  would  make  any  appreciable  difference. 
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3.  The  existing  depots  in  the  individual  districts  provide  short  hauls  to  work  ' 
the  district,  and  tliis  would  not  be  improved  if  there  were  a greater  concenfrati,,!: 
depots  by  a new  independent  body. 

4.  The  Ministry’s  proposals  would  not  lessen  the  need  for  consultation  UnH 
the  present  arrangements,  the  County  Council  acts  in  relation  to  classified  roads 
co-ordinating  body  in  settling  details  of  improvement  schemes  and  determining 
pnorities  over  the  whole  County  area  according  to  availability  of  funds  Tn  A 
Ministry’s  scheme  in  the  County  of  Surrey  for  example,  in  place  of  the  County  Councfl 
there  would  be  no  less  than  three  independent  bodies  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  who® 
duty  It  would  be  to  co-ordinate  a through  and  main  road  pattern.  Undoubteiv  each 
would  contact  the  Ministry  for  approval  to  its  own  schemes  of  improvement  but  the 
advantages  of  allocation  of  priorities  over  a wide  area  would  be  lost  Presumahiv 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  District  Authorities  should  not  also  be  consulted  Pre- 
sumably also  the  new  highway  authorities  would  expect  to  use  the  same  depots  as  at 
present  in  the  various  districts,  and  to  avoid  needless  disentangling  doubtless  to  utihse 
the  man  power  and  equipment  of  the  District  Authority  on  an  agency  basis  A 
reasonable  conclusion  therefore  appears  to  be  that  there  would  be  more  consultation 
required  and  not  less. 


5.  It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  new  system  would  be  more  efficient  because  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  a difficult  District  Authority  to  block  some  major  improve- 
ment  in  its  area.  As  such  an  occurrence  appears  to  be  very  rare  it  does  not  seem  to 
justify  making  a revolutionary  change. 

6.  The  Ministry  proposals  envisage  the  transfer  of  all  highways  to  the  new 
highway  authority.  The  District  Authorities  stress  that  if  this  were  done  the  ratepayer 
would  be  frustrated  by  being  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  his  District  Authority  on 
lughway  matters.  It  was  considered  that  there  would  be  no  material  benefit  in  the 
transier  of  district  roads  m particular  to  a regional  authority. 

'I  Ministry’s  evidence  how  the  new  bodies  are  to  be 

constituted,  but  there  would  be  very  adverse  criticism  that  they  were  undemocratic  if  not 
to  be  made  up  of  elected  representatives. 


fconomy,  if  fresh  depots  have  to  be  created  and  separately 
mamed  there  will  be  additional  cost  at  the  outset  with  no  very  distinct  prospect  of 
“y.^vent  the  new  authorities  would  still  require  additional 
aitamistrative  staff,  technicians,  office  accommodation  aud  so  forth.  Whilst  there 
” staff  in  the  District  Authorities  it  is  believed  that  in  practice 
they  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  new  staff  appointed. 

9.  As  to  the  Authorities’  apprehension  from  the  financial  point  of  view  it  is 
hardly  n^essary  to  emphasize  the  generaUy  held  view  that  independent  ad  hoc 
answerable  directly  to  the  ratepayer  tend  to  become  expense  and  cumber- 


10.  It  is  hoped  that  the  views  expressed  as  above  will  be  of  some  assistance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRANCIS  J.  O’DOWD. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the 
Urban  District  Councils’  Association 


1 . This  Memorandum  is  submitted  by  the  Association  in  response  to  the  invitation 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  set  up  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference.’" 

2.  the  564  Urban  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  are  members  of 
the  Association,  as  also  are  some  live  Borough  Councils  who  formerly  were  Urban 
District  Councils  and  who  have  retained  membership  of  the  Association.  Of  the  111 
local  authorities  within  the  area  which  the  Royal  Commission  have  under  review,  28 
are  Urban  District  Councils  and  two  of  the  Boroughs  in  the  area  (Beckenham  and 
Southall)  are  members  of  the  Association.  These  30  authorities  are  situated  in  the 
Counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  as  follows: 


Middlesex. 


Feltham  . . 

. . 50,780 

Friern  Barnet 

. . 28,540 

Hayes  and  Harlington  . . 

. . 67,780 

Potters  Bar 

. . 22,000 

Ruislip-Northwood 

. . 74,930 

Staines  

. . 46,850 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

. . 28,440 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

. . 23,950 

(8) 

Southall 

(1) 

Population 


343,270 

52,830  396,100 


Surrey. 


Banstead  . . 

, . 38,840 

Carshalton 

. . 60,300 

Caterham  and  Warlingham 

. . 34,800 

Coulsdon  and  Parley  . . 

. . 68,580 

Esher  

. . 56,660 

Merton  and  Morden  . . 

, . 70,810 

Walton  and  Weybridge 

. . 43,140 

(7) 

373,130 


Kent. 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 

Cra^ord 

Orpington 

Penge  

(4) 

Beckenham 

(1) 


. . 88,540 
. . 30,280 
. . 73,640 

. . 25,620  218,080 


75,380  293,460 


Essex. 

ChigweU 61,150 

Hornchurch  120,300 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  . . . . 10,990 

(3)  


-not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 


192,440 


UU 
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Hertfordshire. 

Barnet 
Bushey  . . 
Cheshunt , . 
Chorleywood 
East  Barnet 
Eickmansworth 
(6) 


3.  The  business  of  the  Association  is  conducted  under  an  elected  Executive 
Council  by  whom  this  Memorandum  of  Evidence  has  been  approved.  The  members 
of  the  Association  within  the  area  which  the  Royal  Commission  have  under  review 
have  been  consulted  in  relation  to  this  Memorandum,  firstly,  upon  an  outline  of  its 
content  and  then,  secondly,  by  furnishing  them  with  a final  draft  and  the  observations 
they  have  submitted  have  been  considered  before  the  Memorandum  was  finally 
settled. 

4.  The  Association  would  oppose  any  newly  created  Greater  London  Authority. 
The  size  of  the  review  area  is  such  that  any  such  authority,  unless  the  elected  members 
were  so  numerous  as  to  be  quite  unwieldy,  would  be  too  remote  from  the  electors. 
The  organisation  of  services  would  not  be  improved,  only  the  machine  would  be 
bigger.  The  Association  consider  that  the  London  County  Council  is  quite  large 
enough  and  its  present  area  should  not  be  extended. 

5.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  County  of  Middlesex  comprising  as  it 
does  26  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  (and  no  Rural  Districts)  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
of  very  considerable  size  and  nine  of  whom  if  situate  outside  the  area  under  review 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  in  Section  34  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  in  relation  to  claiming  County  Borough  status.  A County  Borough  block 
carved  out  of  Middlesex  would  create  an  undesirable  multiplicity  of  autonomous 
authorities.  The  White  Paper  “Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities”  Cmd.  9831, 
July,  1956,  in  paragraph  30,  in  relation  to  conurbations  says  “In  a conurbation  a 
multiplicity  of  autonomous  authorities  is  clearly  undesirable”.  The  Association 
supported  that  statement  in  the  White  Paper  and  do  so  now  in  its  particular  application 
to  Middlesex.  Paragraph  46  of  the  White  Paper  specifically  refers  to  Middlesex  and 
for  convenience  is  quoted  below: 

“46.  Middlesex  presents  a special  problem  of  a different  kind.  While  it  contains 
no  County  Boroughs,  it  has  11  Boroughs  with  populations  well  above  the 
present  statutory  minimum  for  promotion  to  that  status.  The  promotion  of  ali 
or  of  even  the  larger  of  these  authorities  would  involve  the  virtual  extinction  of 
the  county.  In  fact,  in  Middlesex  there  are  really  only  two  practical  alternatives — 
either  to  have  no  County  Boroughs  at  all,  or  to  have  nothing  but  County  Boroughs 
and  abolish  the  county.  In  all  the  circumstances,  the  Government  consider  that 
the  two-tier  structure  should  be  retained  throughout  Middlesex  and  that  no 
promotions  to  County  Borough  status  shouid  be  made.  However,  a review  of 
its  district  areas  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Commission.  In  addition  the 
desirability  of  some  further  delegation  or  transfer  of  functions  within  the  County 
of  Middlesex  should  be  considered.” 

The  Association  supported  that  part  of  the  White  Paper  and  having  reviewed 
the  position,  see  no  reason  to  change  their  views. 


26,100 

18,880 

29.450 
6,320 

41,200 

27.450 


Population 


149,400 


1,404,530 
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6.  The  question  of  whether  the  metropolitan  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire  should  be  divorced  from  the  remainder  of  those  administrative  counties 
has  been  considered.  The  possibilities  exist  of  (a)  creating  such  parts  separate  admini- 
strative counties  in  the  case  of  Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex,  (b)  mergers  amongst  the 
parts  to  form  new  urban  admmistrative  counties  and  (c)  joining  such  parts  with  seg- 
ments of  a dismembered  London  County  Council.  The  Association  are  opposed  to 
all  those  possibilities  as  it  is  considered  the  metropolitan  parts  of  these  counties, 
subject  to  what  is  said  later  about  County  Borough  status,  should  remain  in  the 
present  administrative  counties. 

7.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  County  Borough  status  in 
relation  to  the  larger  authorities  in  the  parts  of  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  Essex  and  Surrey 
within  the  area  under  review.  Middlesex  has  already  been  discussed  (para.5  above). 
Some  of  those  authorities  have  populations  exceeding  the  population  of  100,000 
referred  to  in  Section  34  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  under  which  section,  in 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  such  population  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a County  Borough  Council.  The  possibility 
of  amalgamations  which  would  produce  that  population  figure  or  more  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  conurbations,  other  than  Greater  London,  the  possibility  of  the  crea- 
tion of  new  County  Boroughs  exists.  The  Association  do  not  feel  that  the  possible 
new  County  Boroughs  which  might  be  created  in  the  parts  of  the  counties  mentioned 
would  cause  what  would  remain  of  those  counties  to  cease  to  be  viable.  Nor  do  the 
Association  consider  that  the  circumstances  in  Greater  London  are  so  different,  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  from  the  rest  of  the  country  that  in  these  four  counties  there 
should  be  prohibition  against  the  creation  of  new  County  Boroughs.  The  situation  in 
Greater  London  is  different  to  the  extent  that  the  number  of  possible  new  County 
Boroughs  near  or  adjoining  each  other  is  greater  and  the  aggregate  effect  on  individual 
counties  may  well  be  greater.  By  Article  10  of  the  Local  Government  Commission 
Regulations,  1958,  the  principle  is  established  that  a new  County  Borough  shall  not 
be  created  unless  the  change  is,  on  balance,  dwirable,  regard  being  had  not  only  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  proposed  new  County  Borough  but  also  to  those  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  adrninistrative  county.  The  Local  Government  Commission 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  balance  of  advantage  so  lies  after  taking  into  account  any 
related  proposals.  In  the  view  of  the  Association,  similar  considerations  should  apply 
to  the  creation  of  County  Boroughs  in  the  four  counties  named  with  the  specific 
provision  that  “related  proposals”  includes  other  proposals  to  create  new  Boroughs 
in  the  same  county.  The  Association  also  consider  that  the  presumption  before-men- 
tioned arising  from  100,000  population  should  not  apply  so  as  to  give  rise  to  any 
presumption  in  favour  of  creating  a new  County  Borough  and  that  whilst  100,000 
population  should  be  the  minimum  population  for  an  application,  the  test  should  be 
the  balance  of  advantage  factor,  without  any  presumption  affecting  the  issue,  applied 
having  regard  to  all  proposals  for  new  County  Boroughs  in  the  administrative  county. 

8.  In  Kent,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  there  should  be  an 
improved  distribution  of  functions  under  which  the  County  Districts  in  the  area  under 
consideration  by  the  Royal  Commission,  by  direct  conferment  or  delegation,  secure 
improved  powers. 


Palace  Chambers, 

Bridge  Street, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W.l. 


April,  1959. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  falls  into  the  following  categories  : 

(1)  Written  evidence  of  government  departments, 

(2)  Written  evidence  of  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  e.g.  local  authority 
associations,  the  universities,  professional  bodies,  political  parties  and  groups, 
societies,  and  ratepayers’  associations, 

(3)  Written  evidence  of  private  individuals,  and 

(4)  Oral  evidence  from  all  these  sources. 

The  evidence  under  (1)  and  (4)  above  has  already  been  published  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office.  This  further  publication  of  written  evidence  which  includes 
categories  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  in  five  volumes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  there  are  reproduced  the  various  letters  which 
were  sent  by  the  Commission  inviting  the  submission  of  written  evidence,  and  the 
notice  which  was  issued  to  the  Press. 

In  selecting  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  for  publication,  the  Commission 
decided; 

(a)  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  items  received  in  evidence  which  were 
themselves  already  public  documents,  for  example,  schemes  of  delegation  of 
functions,  instruments  of  government  of  schools,  booklets,  etc. 

(b)  to  omit  any  representations  which  they  considered  to  be  outside  their  terms 
of  reference,  and 

(c)  to  limit  the  publication  of  representations  submitted  by  private  individuals 
to  those  which  the  Commission  considered  most  relevant  to  their  inquiry. 

This  volume  contains  the  written  evidence  from  local  authorities  in  Metropolitan 
Kent  and  Metropolitan  Surrey. 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  published  in  companion 
volumes. 
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CHAIRMAN’S  LETTER  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
INVITING  EVIDENCE 


Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

nth  February,  1958, 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  of  which  I am 
Chairnran,  has  begun  its  consideration  of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement 
showing  the  membership  and  terms  of  reference  is  attached  at  Appendix  A. 

2 The  Commission  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  concerned 
and  for  their  part,  as  far  as  possible  wish  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  authorities. 

3’  The  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  convenience 
of  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  local  government.  The  Commission 
intend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the  following  services, 
viz.: 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 
Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 
Town  and  country  planning 
Traffic. 

Concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  main  functions  which  are  comprised  under  the  above 

headings  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B.  . . , 

4.  Your  Council  is  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  and 
if  it' decides  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  the  following  heads:  ^ 

(0  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  para.  3 above,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with 
others) ; and  of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered, 

(ii)  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present  airangements 
and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area. 

(iii)  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  defects  may  be 

remedied.  , , 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford  the  Council 
an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  it  desired,  elaborating  such  views.  Moreover, 
the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a preliminary  natuie 
only  which  the  Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a later  stage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its  fully  detailed  views  at  this  stage,  it  is  quite 
free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with  matters  other  than  those  referred  to  above  which 
the  Council  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  ^ 

5 There  is  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view  to  local 

authorities  combining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence  separately 
or  jointly  through  their  Associations.  

6 The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence 
requested  in  para.  4 above  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  17th 
May,  1958, 

IV 
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7.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  thirty  copies  of  evidence  could  be  submitted. 

8*  The  Commission  feel  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if  they  “uld  visit 
some  of  the  local  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These  visits  would  be  qmte 
informal  and  their  purpose  would  simply  be  to  give  the 

knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  local  authorities  do  their  work.  T y 
would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence.  While  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  visit  every  local  authority  in  the  area,  the  Commission  would  like  t 
know  a?th°s  stage  whLher  in  principle  the  Council  would  be  wdling  to  co-operate 
and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in  a visit  ot  this  kina. 

9 Finally  I might  add  that  the  Commission  do  not  propose  for  the  present  to 

decide  to  what  extent  they  will  call  for  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence  would 
be  taken  in  private  or  in  public.  , 

10  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  will,  of  course,  give  the  Council  any  infor- 
mation and  assistance  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  have  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  preparation  of  their  evidence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  HERBERT, 


v 
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APPENDIX  A 


Chairman 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E. 


Members 

Paul  S.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Miss  Alice  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

W.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Charles  Morris. 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 


Secretary 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

“ To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area;  to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  local 
government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area, 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government; 
and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs  of  Dartford, 
Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  and  Warlingharo,  Chorlcy 
Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge,  and  the  Parish 
of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.” 
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APPENDIX  B 


Education 

Education. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Youth  Employment  Service. 

Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Street  Cleansing. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces.  » * 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Trainmg  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 
Prevention  of  River  Pollution. 


Port  Health  Functions  (where  applicable). 

Housing 

Provision  of  Houses. 

Slum  Clearance.  ^ 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 

or  Improvement  of  Houses. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

Mental  Health  Services. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

Care  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Health  Education. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949. 

TrafBc  j j « j 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Parking  Places. 

Road  Safety. 

Bus  Shelters. 

Private  Street  Works. 
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SECRETARY’S  LETTER  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  BODIES 
INVITING  EVIDENCE 


Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

20//!  February,  1958. 


Sir, 

I am  instructed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  to  inform  you  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  begun  its  consideration  of 
the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of 
reference  is  set  out  overleaf.* 

2.  If  your  organisation  wishes  to  submit  written  evidence  on  all  or  any  part  of 
the  terms  of  reference,  the  Commission  will  be  happy  to  have  it.  It  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  you  could  let  the  Commission  have  your  evidence  as  soon  as  possible 
and  in  any  event  not  later  than  21st  April,  1958,  and  if  you  could  supply  thirty 
copies  of  it. 

3.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission's  point  of  view  to  your 
organisation  combining  with  other  organisations  to  submit  joint  evidence. 

4.  The  Commission’s  concern  is  with  the  organisation  of  local  government  within 
the  area  under  review.  Evidence  should  therefore  relate  to  the  effectiveness  and 
convenience  of  local  government  machinery  as  distinct  from  the  policies  which 
individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields  of  activity. 

5.  The  Commission  do  not  propose  to  decide  yet  whether  or  to  what  extent  they 
will  require  to  hear  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence  will  be  taken  in  private 
or  in  public. 

1 am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  R.  NIVEN, 

Secretary. 


* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  ‘ A ’ to  Chairman’s  Letter  of  I7th  February,  1958, 
to  local  authorities  inviting  evidence  on  page  vi. 
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Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

PRESS  NOTICE 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  have  written  to 
all  the  local  authorities  in  the  area,  explaining  how  the  Commission  propose  to 
begin  their  investigations  and  inviting  the  local  authorities  to  submit  evidence.  The 
letter  states  that  the  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  see  how  the  present  arrangements 
are  working  in  some  of  the  main  local  authority  functions  such  as  education, 
environmental  health  services,  housing,  personal  health  and  welfare  services,  town 
and  country  planning,  and  traffic. 

The  Commission  are  also  prepared  to  receive  evidence  from  members  of  the 
public.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  do  so  should  send  his  evidence  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  J.  R.  Niven)  at  Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great 
Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 

20th  February,  1958. 
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CHAIRMAN’S  LETTER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
INVITING  EVIDENCE 


Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

2Ath  March,  1958. 

I am  writing  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London.  (A  statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Commission  is  attached.)* 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  advice  and 
help.  It  may  well  be  that  you  have  in  the  University  particular  scholars,  or  groups  of 
scholars,  who  have  made  studies  which  have  a special  bearing  on  matters  affecting 
the  government  of  Greater  London,  evidence  from  whom  would  be  of  great  value 
to  us  as  members  of  the  Commission.  Obviously  our  first  task  is  to  assess  how  the 
present  organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  works,  what  defects 
have  been  encountered  and  how  far  these  defects  are  traceable  to  inadequacies  in 
the  machinery  of  government.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  shall  have  to  conduct  our 
own  enquiries  over  a wide  field  covering  for  instance  the  physical  character  of  the 
Greater  London  area  on  the  one  side  and  the  sociological  character  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  other;  and  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  studies  of  specialists  in 
Politics,  Public  Administration  and  Economics,  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
London  and  other  great  cities. 

While,  no  doubt,  some  individual  scholars  will  be  inclined  to  tender  evidence  to 
us  on  their  own  initiative,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  may  be  better  in  some  cases  to 
invite  evidence  from  individual  scholars  and  in  other  cases  to  invite  groups  of 
scholars  to  submit  evidence  to  us  jointly.  I should  be  most  grateful  if  you  could 
consent  to  give  me  information  about  any  work  of  likely  concern  to  us  which  may 
be  being  undertaken  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  University;  and 
in  addition  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if  you  could  tell  us  of  any  group  of 
scholars  who  might  well  be  approached,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a group. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  us 
and  I shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  it. 


E.  S.  HERBERT, 

Chairman. 

* Not  reproduced — the  same  as  Appendix  ‘ A ’ to  Chairman’s  Letter  of  17th  February,  1958, 
to  local  authorities  inviting  evidence  on  page  vi. 
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CHAIRMAN’S  LETTER  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
INVITING  FURTHER  EVIDENCE 


Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

19/A  August,  1958. 

The  Royal  Commission  have  now  received  evidence  from  nearly  all  the  local 
authorities  to  whom  I wrote  earlier  this  year.  They  have  studied  this  evidence, 
including  that  submitted  by  your  Council,  and  I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  your  Council  for  the  pains  that  have  evidently  been  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

In  due  course  we  shall  be  inviting  local  authorities  to  meet  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  those  who  have  submitted  written  evidence  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  with  the  Commission  any  question  the  Commission  wish  to  put  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  an  opportunity 
of  supplementing  orally  their  written  evidence.  I shall  be  communicating  with  you 
later  on  upon  this  matter. 

From  our  reading  of  the  evidence  already  submitted  it  is  evident  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  some  local  authorities  will  be  of  interest  to  others;  indeed  we  are 
aware  of  instances  where  copies  of  such  representations  have  already  been  exchanged 
or  made  available.  In  instances  where  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Commission  has  been 
asked  we  have  encouraged  this  practice. 

I am  now  writing  to  you  to  say : 

(a)  that  if  your  Council  wishes  to  see  the  representations  submitted  by  any  other 
authority  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  approach  that  other  authority; 

(A)  that  if  any  other  authority  should  approach  yoiu  Council  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  your  Council’s 
representations  should  be  made  available  to  that  other  local  authority , 

(c)  that  the  representations  of  all  local  authorities  are  available  at  the  office  of 
the  Royal  Commission  for  inspection  by  any  local  authority;  and 

(d)  that  if  after  such  inspection  your  Council  should  wish  to  have  copies  of  the 
representations  of  any  local  authority  the  Royal  Commission  will  make 
arrangements  for  them  to  be  supplied. 

I should  like  also  to  remind  you  that  the  Royal  Commission’s  original  request  to 
your  Council  was  for  outline  evidence  confined  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
major  functions  of  local  government.  After  the  Royal  Commission  have  received 
oral  evidence  we  propose  to  give  each  local  authority  the  opportunity,  should  they 
then  so  wish,  of  filling  in  the  outline  in  more  detail. 

Should,  however,  your  Council  wish  to  submit  further  evidence  upon  any  local 
government  function  not  covered  by  my  previous  letter  it  would  be  a convenience 
if  it  were  in  our  possession  not  later  than  the  1st  November,  1958.  As  before  we 
should  like  to  have  thirty  copies. 

May  I repeat  that  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  co-operation  your  Council  has 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  may  continue  to  rely 
upon  receiving  that  co-operation  during  the  continuance  of  our  labours. 

E.  S.  HERBERT, 

Chairman. 

XI 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Kent  County  Council 


STATISTICS 


Area 

Acres 

(a) 

Population  1 
1957  Reg. 
General 
Estimate 
(.b) 

Rateable 

Value 

1958 

°rodiict 
d.  Rate 
1958-9  J 
(d) 

County 

llectoral 

divisions 

(e) 

Administrative  County  . 

972,795 

1,613,800 

£ 

22,778,848 

£ 

90,625 

80 

N.W.  Kent. 

5,935 

75,440 

1,389,964 

5,600 

3 

4,869 

90,020 

1,228,862 

5,025 

4 

6,519 

65,550 

87,790 

1,268,448 

5,125 

3 

4.  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  U.D.  . 

8,957 

1,215,790 

4,850 

4 

2,698 

29,980 

389,331 

1,563 

1 

4,250 

42,460 

609,053 

2,480 

2 

(App.) 

3,860 

46,010 

696,414 

2,875 

2 

20,842 

72,170 

1,119,505 

4,700 

3 

9.  Penge  U.D. 

770 

25,610 

335,099 

1,345 

1 

58,700 

535,030 

8,252,466 

33,563 

23 

11.  Percentage  of  Present  County 

6'03  % 

33-15% 

36-23  % 

37-04% 

— 

12.  Kent,  less  N.W.  Area  . 

914,095 

1,078,770 

14,526,382 

57,062 

— 

608,835 

2,420 

4,371 

50,220 

2 

8,351 

79,280 

854,941 

3,440 

3 

15.  Rochester  .... 

4,378 

46,840 

578,169 

2,356 

2 

16.  Total — Medway  Towns 

17,100 

176,340 

2.041,945 

8,216 

7 

17.  Percentage  of  Present  County 

1-76% 

10-93% 

8-96% 

9-07% 

— 

18.  Kent,  less  N.W.  Area  and 

12,484,437 

48,846 

Medway  .... 

896,995 

902,430 

— 

Thanet. 

2,771 

16,570 

266,023 

1,032 

1 

6,960 

43,290 

841,562 

3,260 

2 

21.  RanTsgate  .... 

3,624 

36,010 

508,590 

1,995 

2 

22.  Total— Thanet 

13,355 

95,870 

1,616,175 

6,287 

5 

23.  Percentage  of  Present  County 

1-37% 

5-94% 

7-10% 

6-94 

— 

24.  Kent,  less  N.W.,  Medway  and 

10,868,262 

42,559 

Thanet  . . . 

883,640 

806,560 

1 
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2 ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 

OUTLINE  EVIDENCE 

1.  Kent  wishes  to  retain  the  North-West  Area. 

The  fundamental  test,  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, is  that  of  securing  effective  and  convenient  Local  Government. 

In  light  of  the  prescribed  test,  the  present  structure  and  functions  have  been 
examined.  Information  on  the  lines  sought  by  the  Commission  is  offered  which  may 
indeed  show  that  the  present  arrangements  in  fact  satisfy  that  test.  But  as  H.M. 
Government,  notably  through  the  recent  White  Papers,  has  been  seeking  improve- 
ments, careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the  point  as  to  whether  advances  can  be 
made  upon  the  present  position. 

After  examination  of  the  major  services  and  the  financial  and  administrative 
structure  the  Kent  County  Council  firmly  adheres  to  the  contention  which  has 
already  been  expressed  in  general  terms  on  occasions  before — that  the  continued 
association  of  Metropolitan  Kent  with  the  rest  of  the  county  would,  particularly 
economically  and  administratively,  be  of  greater  advantage  both  to  the  Metropolitan 
area  and  to  the  county  as  a whole,  than  would  its  severance. 

2.  Taking  the  nine  County  Districts  out  of  Kent  would  reduce  Kent’s  area  of  some 
973,000  acres  by  6 per  cent,  but  it  would  reduce  its  population  of  1,613,800  by  535,030 
— a reduction  of  over  33  per  cent.,  and  its  rateable  value  of  some  £22|  million  by  over 
£8  million — a reduction  of  approxinrately  36  per  cent.  The  County  Council  will  also 
have  to  keep  in  mind  effects  upon  the  county  of  Local  Government  reorganisation 
by  the  possible  creation  of  County  Boroughs  outside  Greater  London.  With  the  three 
Medway  Towns  as  a County  Borough  the  county  would  be  further  reduced  to  a 
population  of  902,430  and  rateable  value  of  £121  million.  There  would  be  further 
disruption  if  the  Thanet  Towns  with  present  population  of  some  96,000  and  rateable 
value  of  nearly  £1  f million  became  a County  Borough,  and  the  population  and  rate- 
able value  of  the  county  would  be  virtually  halved. 

The  relevant  statistics  are  on  page  1.  Dartford  Borough  has  been  included,  as  it  is 
within  the  area  under  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission,  although  the  County 
Council  has  supported  the  view  of  the  Dartford  Town  Council  that  the  borough  does 
not  properly  form  part  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 


3.  The  present  position  of  North-West  Kent  within  the  County 

The  County  Council  serves  many  interests  and  needs,  including  those  of  the  popu- 
lous residential  localities  concentrated  in  the  north-west,  the  coalfields  of  East  Kent, 
the  industrial  centres,  many  of  which  are  situated  alongside  the  River  Thames  as  well 
as  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Medway,  of  the  seaports  and  holiday  resorts,  and  of 
the  important  agricultural  areas.  The  effect  of  the  separation  from  Kent  of  the  large 
area,  population  and  rateable  value  of  the  north-west  part  upon  the  remaining  Local 
Government  communities  is  likely  to  be  substantial,  and  inevitably  prejudicial  to  the 
good  administration  of  the  county. 

The  County  Council  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  wide  considerations  of 
Local  Government,  including  the  balanced  blending  of  urban  and  rural  territories 
within  the  County  Administration  and  the  degree  of  disturbance  which  would  be 
occasioned  to  Local  Government  Administration  and  finance,  the  separation  of 
North-West  Kent  must  be  opposed. 

The  County  Council  is  no  mere  advocate  of  the  slatus  quo  and  has  neither  the 
desire  nor  intention  to  develop  a case  which  relies  on  the  sanctity  of  existing  institu- 
tions, but  it  can  find  no  evidence  to  support  any  change  in  this  case.  The  only  result 
of  change  can  be  to  provide  at  least  two — or  with  the  Medway  and  Thanet  Towns, 
possibly  four  or  more— separate  forms  of  administration  to  replace  the  one  which 
already,  it  is  claimed,  works  with  virtually  unchallenged  efficieney. 
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It  is  in  the  provision  of  specialist  services  and  in  the  ability  to  make  a broad  assess- 
ment, as  a measure  of  policy,  of  the  associated  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas,  that 
important  functions  of  county  government  are  to  be  found.  Local  issues  and  the 
more  detailed  carrying  out  of  administration  can  admittedly  be  dealt  with  m the  local 
units.  This  practice  has  been  widely  recognised  in  county  administration  in  vaiyuig 
form  and  degree  where  the  nature  of  the  services  has  proved  the  need  for  it.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  Divisional  Executives  for  Educational  purposes  and  hi  the  Area 
Sub-Committees  for  Health  Services.  In  the  administration  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  there  is  a very  full  measure  of  delegation  to  County  Distrmt  Cecils, 
agreement  having  been  negotiated  with  the  Kent  Borough  and  Urban  District 
Councils  Association:  well  over  80  per  cent,  of  applications  for  development  are 
dealt  with  by  the  District  Councils. 

In  the  inter-war  period  from  1919  the  population  of  the  north-west  area  ^ent 
now  under  review,  advanced  at  the  outstanding  rate  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  although 
the  rate  of  increase  for  the  county  as  a whole  was  about  25  per  cent.  The  necessities 
of  rapid  development  caused  the  County  Council  to  give  increasing  priority  to,  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  north-western  part  of  Kent — in  highway  admimstration  with  the 
construction  of  new  arterial  and  other  roads—in  open  spaces,  with  the  acquisitions 
and  contributions  for  a Green  Belt  and  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Education.  The 
County  Council,  on  its  part,  seeks  the  continued  association  of  North-West  Kent 
with  the  industrial  and  agricultural  areas,  holiday  resorts  and  ports  of  Kent,  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  progress  towards  the  idea  of  advancing  social  standards  and  services 
for  urban  and  rural  areas  alike  to  the  greatest  degree  that  national  and  county 
economic  and  administrative  circumstances  from  time  to  time  pernut. 


4.  Areas  and  Status:  Some  alternatives 

The  County  Council  has  had  the  problem  of  the  areas  and  status  of  authorities  m 
Greater  London  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Kent  under  review  virtually  since  H.M. 
Government  as  far  back  as  January,  1945,  issued  its  White  Paper  on  Loc^  Govern- 
ment in  England  and  Wales  during  the  period  of  Reconstruction,  Cmd.  6^9,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  occasions  of  the  reviews  and  report  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boundary  Commission  in  the  years  1946-49.  Re-examination  of  the  problem 
in  light  of  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  current  opmions 
of  the  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  in  North-West  Kent  prompts  the 
County  Council  to  offer  the  following  observations  upon  the  possible  alternatives: 


(A)  To  create  an  entirely  new  superstructure 

This  is  not  favoured  by  the  Kent  County  Council  for  the  following  reasons . 

A new  authority  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London  would  need  to  be  large  m 
membership.  Its  area  would  include  the  enormous  population  of  some  7f 
million— three  times  that  of  Wales.  Even  if  common  interests  between  the 
fringes  and  the  centre  were  conceded  there  is  no  common  interest  nor  ready 
means  of  communication  between  the  important  and  varying  fringes  them- 
selves. 

(b)  The  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government  after  an  exhaustive  survey 
in  1923  reported  against  such  a set-up  and  indeed  preserved  the  position 
against  major  change  even  when  faced  with  the  common  problems  of; 

(i)  Equalisation  of  Rates; 

(ii)  Administration  of  Poor  Law,  including  Hospitals; 

(iii)  Main  Drainage; 

(iv)  Passenger  Transport; 

(v)  Town  Planning. 
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Those  problems  are  not  current  problems : 

(i)  this  is  not  a live  issue  in  view  of  the  progress  made  under  the  Locai 
Government  Acts  of  1929-1948,  and  the  present  grant  proposals; 

(ii)  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  hospital  and  assistance  transfers  to  the  ap- 
propriate Ministries; 

(iii)  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Orders  have  long  disposed  of  the  problem 
of  main  drainage  so  far  as  Kent  is  concerned,  the  Board  serving  the  whole 
of  the  area  under  review  except  Penge  and  590  adjacent  acres  in  Becken- 
ham which  form  part  of  the  London  Main  Drainage  Area  draining  to 
Crossness  Outfall,  Erith; 

(iv)  the  constitution  of  what  is  now  the  London  Transport  Executive  solved 
this  problem;  and 

(v)  the  acceptance  by  the  appropriate  Government  Departments  and  the 
Planning  Authorities  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  and  the  co-ordination, 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning  operations,  have  solved  the  problem. 

(<  j Even  if  the  existing  Kent  Districts  were  included  as  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
in  London  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  them.  Their  housing  powers 
would  become  concurrent  instead  of  exclusive : they  still  would  be  subject  to 
overall  cover  in  Education,  Health,  Town  Planning,  Fire  and  Civil  Defence, 
and  they  would  lose  the  share  they  already  have  in  the  administration  of  the 
educational  service,  through  Excepted  Districts  and  Divisional  Executives, 


(B)  A Ring  of  County  Boroughs 

This  would  make  for  multiplicily  ofauthoritics  for  Greater  London.  It  would  force 
amalgamations  of  existing  boroughs  and  districts  which  may  not  in  fact  have 
common  interests.  It  would  also  have  the  same  disadvantages  as  the  creation  of 
entirely  new  counties  around  London,  referred  to  in  the  next  following  paragraph. 


(C)  The  creation  around  London  of  nc\f  Counties 
This  too  would  have  the  disadvantages  of : 

(a)  destroying  the  provision  of  services  on  a county  basis  as  they  arc  at  present 
founded  and  administered  in  Kent; 

(li)  the  adverse  effects  on  the  remainders  of  the  existing  counties; 

(c)  the  boroughs  and  districts  will  achieve  no  more  autonomy  than  at  present ; 
and 

{(/)  the  new  counties  with  poor  lateral  communications  would  bo  without  geo- 
graphical or  other  unity;  indeed  whilst  each  of  the  present  boroughs  and 
districts  has  some  administrative,  social,  shopping  or  business  centre,  the 
outer  Metropolitan  areas  all  lack  their  own  focal  point. 

(D)  The  avuiioti  in  Greater  Umdon  of  say,  four  New  Counties  each  containing  seg- 
ments of  what  is  now  the  London  County  Council  area.  This  seems  quite  unrealistic: 
it  ignores  the  essential  unity  of  the  central  area  of  London  with  its  business,  social 
and  cultural  unities,  its  national  and  metropolitan  concentration  of  transport  and 
main  line  terminals.  Tlierc  would  of  course  be  the  disadvantage  noted  in  otlier  forms 
of  disruption  of  the  existing  Home  Counties.  It  would  entirely  waste  the  administra- 
tive momentum  which  has  already  been  acquired  over  the  years  by  the  developed  and 
existing  machinery  of  the  London  County  Council. 

There  is  no  cohesion  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  separate  segments.  If 
Maidstone  is  sti'ange  territory  to  the  inhabitants  and  administration  of  Erith  and 
Bexley  and  Orpington  or  Penge,  then  those  separate  parts  are  even  stranger  to  one 
another. 
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There  is  however  cohesion  between  North  and  South  London.  The  road  and  rail 
links  across  the  Thames  are  many  and  convenient.  The  Thames  becomes  a barrier 
between  north  and  south  only  after  the  Blackwall  Tmmel  and  Woolwich  Ferry  and 
Pedestrian  Tunnel.  The  new  Dartford  Tunnel  is  to  be  more  than  a local  link : it  is  not 
being  constructed  for  that  purpose  but  mainly  for  commercial  traffic.  The  next  link 
between  north  and  south  is  not  until  the  Gravesend-Tilbury  Car  and  Passenger 
Ferries. 

S.  Finance  and  County  Administration 

The  fact  that  the  county  is  of  large  population  and  rateable  value  enables  its 
administration  to  function  economically  with  the  advantages  of: 

(i)  well  qualified  and  specialised  administrative  and  technical  staffs; 

(ii)  ability  to  utilise  specialist  machinery  to  full  extent; 

(iii)  bargaining  power  in  making  large  contracts  for  supplies  at  advantageous 
prices  due  to  high  level  of  requirements ; 

(iv)  ability  to  carry  on  certain  production  of  goods  by  direct  labour  and  make  over- 
all arrangements  for  servicing  of  appliances  at  present  favourable  costs. 

The  present  arrangements  in  the  county  provide  for  the  functional  organisation  of 
certain  activities  by  specialist  departments  carrying  out  particular  functions  for  all 
county  services.  The  present  size  of  the  county  has  given  the  greatest  possible  impetus 
to  secure  economies  by  the  employment  of  specialist  staff.  Examples  of  the  specialist 
and  functional  departments  are: 

(i)  The  County  Buildings  Department  providing  for  a wide  range  of  architectural, 
engineering  and  other  technical  resources  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and 
the  maintenance  of  existing  buildings  for  the  range  of  County  Council 
functions. 

(ii)  The  County  Supplies  Department  which  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed 
central  buying  organisations  in  the  whole  country.  Warehouse  facilities  are 
provided  as  well  as  arrangements  for  central  contracts  for  direct  supply  of 
goods  to  using  services.  There  is  also  considerable  provision  of  specialist  staff 
and  plant  and  machinery  for  the  production  of  a wide  range  of  goods  by 
direct  labour  and  for  specialist  servicing  of  machinery  and  appliances  used  in 
all  county  services. 

(iii)  The  County  Estates  Department,  which  among  other  activities  maintains  an 
organisation  comprising  skilled  staff  and  specialist  machinery  for  conditioning 
work  in  the  layout  of  grounds  and  playing  fields  and  for  the  considerable 
volume  of  maintenance  work  involved. 

(iv)  The  County  Finance  Department  which  provides  among  other  things  the 
specialist  staff  and  highly  specialised  and  expensive  machinery  for  accounting 
and  finance  work  for  all  county  services. 

6.  Local  Administration 

It  could  be  said  that  the  County  Council  would  welcome  the  dignity  of  Borough 
status  for  existing  urban  districts  if  they  wished  it. 

Several  County  Districts  have  grown  from  what  were  originally  small  local  centres. 
Thus  in  Bexley  development  has  been  from  old  Bexley,  Bexleyheath,  East  Wickham: 
the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  has  grown  from  the  older  established 
centres  of  Sidcup,  Chislehurst,  Foots  Cray  and  St.  Paul’s  Cray:  Beckenham  itself  has 
included  West  Wickham  in  its  borough:  Bromley  incorporated  Hayes,  whilst  the 
large  Orpington  urban  district  has  been  created  and  unified  from  the  many  parish 
centres  that  until  the  1930’s  were  governed  by  parish  councils  within  the  Bromley 
rural  district.  The  welding  together  of  these  small  local  units  within  the  existing 
districts  has  created  Local  Government  areas  of  relatively  manageable  size  with  each 
more  or  less  related  to  some  major  centre,  largely  for  shopping,  social  or  railway 
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transport  purposes,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  further  joining  up  of 
two  or  three  existing  county  districts  makes  a compact  and  obvious  unity. 

The  district  problem  is  that  of  their  character  as  largely  residential  areas  on  the 
radials  from  London.  But  districts  such  as  Sevenoaks,  Meopham,  Gravesend  and 
Tonbridge  are  equally  in  the  same  position.  Most  of  the  districts  are  suburban  areas. 
People  working  with  business  interests  in  London  have  entirely  different  interests  in 
the  places  where  they  live.  At  home  they  are  not  Londoners.  The  different  townships 
and  localities  have  their  own  separate  characteristics  and  interests  represented  by 
their  existence  as  separate  districts  and  within  these  districts  by  the  existence  of 
appropriate  wards.  As  to  the  size  of  districts,  most  of  them  are  relatively  substantial. 
Possibilities  of  unions  or  adjustments  could  be  examined  in  detail  together  with  any 
other  relatively  minor  problems  of  boundary  rectifications  after  the  Commission  has 
decided  whether  or  not  there  are  to  be  changes  generally  in  and  around  Greater 
London. 

There  is  fair  representation  of  North-West  Kent  on  the  County  Council.  The 
position  was  reviewed  and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  Home  Office  inquiry  as  recently 
as  1954  and  information  can  be  given  strengthening  this  view  as  not  only  to  the 
measure  of  representation  but  the  allocation  of  members  on  the  County  Council 
committees.  This,  not  only  in  itself  but  with  the  inclusion  of  local  representatives  in 
the  educational  administration  either  by  excepted  district  pattern  or  Divisional 
Executive  and  the  Area  Sub-Committees  for  the  Health  Services,  enables  there  to  be  a 
large  measure  of  local  association  in  the  policy  and  administration  of  education  and 
of  the  health  services.  In  education,  these  features  are  not  enjoyed  by  tlie  populations 
of  the  adjacent  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Woolwich  and  Lewisham,  which  also  do 
not  at  present  have  the  advantage  of  such  full  measure  of  delegation  of  Town 
Planning  functions,  as  is  given  in  Kent. 

7.  Delegation  Poliey 

The  County  Council  has  consistently  followed  a policy  of  affording  the  fullest 
practicable  delegation  of  its  functions  to  County  District  Councils.  Indeed,  in  May, 
1949,  the  Council  specifically  resolved  to  this  end  and  called  for  reports  and  recom- 
mendations accordingly.  Effect  has  been  given  to  this  policy  after  negotiations  in 
particular  with  the  Kent  Borough  and  Urban  District  Council  Association.  The 
practice  has  been  kept  under  review,  particularly  on  the  occasions  of  the  Local 
Government  Manpower  Reports  of  1949  and  1951,  the  issue  of  the  agreed  proposals 
of  the  Associations  of  Counties,  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  and  Parishes  in  1953, 
H.M.  Government’s  White  Papers  on  Areas  and  Status  in  July,  1956,  more  particu- 
larly with  the  issue  of  the  White  Paper  on  Functions  in  May,  1957,  and  currently  in 
exchanges  of  views  with  the  North-West  Kent  Local  Authorities.  The  policy  of 
extending  the  fullest  practicable  delegation  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  County 
Council. 

8.  Education 

The  area  in  question  contains  (a)  the  three  Excepted  Districts  of  Beckenham, 
Bexley  and  Bromley;  (A)  the  Urban  District  of  Penge,  which  is  a County  Division; 
(c)  the  Urban  Districts  of  Orpington  and  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  which  together 
form  one  County  Division;  and  (d)  the  Boroughs  of  Dartford  and  Erith  and  the 
Urban  District  of  Crayford,  which  together  form  the  major  part  of  another  County 
Division,  the  rest  of  this  last  Division  consisting  of  part  of  Dartford  Rural  District. 
Under  the  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration  the  Divisional  Executives  are 
concerned  with  the  local  administration  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  of 
certain  minor  local  further  education  establishments  and  facilities. 

The  existence  of  three  Excepted  Districts,  two  of  them  small,  has  prevented  an 
ideal  arrangement  of  divisional  administration  in  this  area.  Several  preferable 
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alternative  groupings  might  otherwise  have  been  envisaged,  for  example,  Penge  and 
perhaps  also  Bromley  with  Beckenham,  and  Erith  and  Crayford  with  Bexley.  Alter- 
natively, the  organisation  for  the  whole  area  into  two  much  larger  divisions  could 
also  have  been  contemplated,  e.g.,  Bexley,  Erith,  Crayford  and  Dartford  (and  perhaps 
parts  adjacent)  as  one  division  and  the  rest  of  the  area  as  another. 

This  latter  alternative  is  more  or  less  the  same  set-up  as  there  is  for  health  services. 
The  population  of  each  of  these  two  groups  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
320,000  and  166,000,  respectively.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  adjacent  to  Kent  are  only  two,  namely,  Woolwich,  population  150,000, 
and  Lewisham,  225,000,  but  by  virtue  of  Section  1 17  (5)  of  the  Education  Act,  1944, 
Part  3 of  the  First  Schedule  does  not  apply  to  London  and  indeed  none  of  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  has  a Divisional  Executive  for  education.  This  in  itself 
supports  the  view  that  North-West  Kent  should  not  be  associated  as  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  in  a London  County  Coimcil  area. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  1945,  however,  the  present  arrangements  have  become 
generally  acceptable  both  locally  and  at  county  level  as  being  intelligible,  familiar 
and  workable.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Local  Government  Bill  of  the  1958  Session 
would  appear  to  offer  to  the  Urban  Districts  of  Orpington  and  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup  the  opportunity  of  claiming  Excepted  District  status.  In  the  event  of  such 
status  being  claimed  by  one  or  both  of  these  authorities  the  local  system  of  divisional 
administration  could  probably  be  adjusted  without  undue  difficulties,  even  though 
some  of  the  advantages  of  existing  arrangements  might  be  lost. 

If,  however,  the  Royal  Commission  finds  that  there  is  any  special  problem  in 
Greater  London  then  the  administration  of  education  in  North-West  Kent  should  be 
by  means  of,  say,  two  divisional  bodies,  principally  composed  of  District  Council 
representatives,  each  with  at  least  the  functions  now  exercisable  by  such  present 
bodies. 

The  County  Council  holds  the  view  that  delegation  arrangements  especially  of  the 
type  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  should  be  required  to  take  into  account  the  joint  user 
of  staff,  notably  specialist  staff,  and  premises.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  county  enjoys  certain  benefits  both  administrative  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
services  which  arise  directly  from  its  size  and  population,  and  from  the  inclusion  of 
Metropolitan  Kent  within  its  administrative  area.  These  advantages  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : 

(A)  Administrative 

Educational  administration  becomes  more  complex  and  therefore  more  costly  as 
autonomous  authorities  are  multiplied.  There  are  now  many  points  in  educational 
administration  on  which  authorities  must  consult  and  act  in  concert.  These  links 
between  authorities  can  have  important  effects  on  the  quality  and  convenience  of 
the  service  provided.  Out-county  students  and  pupils  is  one  example.  In  North- 
West  Kent,  to  take  another  important  example,  the  provision  of  grammar  school 
places  cuts  across  all  county  district  boundaries  to  a marked  extent  and  with 
decided  benefit  to  the  inhabitants.  Though  not  impossible  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  achieve  the  same  flexible  efficiency  by  agi'eement  between  Kent  and 
one  or  two  autonomous  authorities  created  out  of  North-West  Kent.  For  example, 
difficulties  would  arise  if  one  of  these  newly  created  Education  Authorities  were  to 
develop  educational  policies  at  variance  with  those  of  the  others,  e.g.,  a policy  of 
developing  comprehensive  schools  or  of  abolishing  secondary  technical  schools. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  in  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  the 
whole  of  Metropolitan  Kent  benefits  from  being  treated  more  or  less  as  a whole. 

(B)  Specialist  Staff 

As  one  of  the  five  or  six  largest  counties,  Kent  is  in  a position  to  employ  and 
deploy  economically  to  the  best  advantage  a full  range  of  specialist  staff.  It  might 
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not  be  unduly  difficult  to  trim  this  specialist  staff  to  any  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
county.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  strength  and  efficiency  in  being  able  to  employ 
a sufficient  number  of  inspectors  and  advisers  with  a sufficient  range  of  qualific- 
ations and  interests.  The  wider  this  range  the  more  will  schools  throughout  the 
whole  area  benefit.  Consequently,  in  the  event  of  all  or  part  of  Metropolitan  Kent 
being  withdrawn  from  the  administrative  county,  if  the  standard  hitherto  achieved 
were  to  be  maintained,  the  reduction  in  specialist  staff  could  not  possibly  be  pro- 
portional to  the  loss  of  area  and  population. 

Much  the  same  applies  to  the  valuable  advice  which  both  the  Council  and 
individual  schools  are  able  to  enjoy  from  specially  appointed  panels  of  teachers  on 
a variety  of  subjects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  accession  of  quality  to  the 
schools  and  a general  cross-fertilisation  of  professional  thought  which  can  only  be 
fully  achieved  in  a large  area  and  which  is  diminished  as  the  area  is  diminished. 
From  a county  reduced  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  present  size  the  same  range 
and  quality  could  hardly  be  forthcoming. 

(C)  County  Services 

The  county  as  a whole  has  undoubtedly  gained  in  terms  of  cost  effioiency  from 
the  range  of  professional,  architectural  and  surveying  staff  which  it  is  able  to 
support.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  design  of  new  schools  and  colleges  in 
which  stringent  cost  limits  place  a premium  on  architectural  skill.  The  advantages 
of  a fairly  large  team  of  architects  in  this  matter  are  decisive.  A similar  gain  in  cost 
ofTiciency  is  undoubtedly  enjoyed  by  the  county  through  the  resources  of  the 
County  Supplies  Department. 

(D)  Standards  and  External  Relations 

Kent  has,  mainly  by  reason  of  its  size,  been  in  a position  to  make  a definite 
contribution  to  national  thought  and  policy  in  educational  matters  and  on 
occasions  to  offer  a lead  both  to  Local  Authorities  and  to  Government  Depart- 
ments. Opportunities  of  this  nature  are  not,  of  course,  a monopoly  of  the  large 
authorities:  but  it  is  surely  in  the  national  interest  that  there  should  be  some  large 
authorities  able  to  make  such  distinctive  contributions,  both  through  their  officers 
and  through  their  members. 

County  Administration,  in  so  large  a county  as  Kent,  reprc.sents  a totally 
different  kind  of  Local  G overnment  front  that  of  county  boroughs  and  even  that  of 
smaller  counties.  Indeed,  advantage  can  be  claimed  in  the  quality  of  the  officers 
attracted  to  the  service  of  a large  authority  and  the  far  wider  field  from  which  the 
members  of  the  authority  can  be  drawn  and  the  consequent  broader  approach  to 
county  affairs,  which  is  particularly  important  in  the  education  service. 

Within  the  education  service,  further  education  occupies  a special  position  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  partly  local  and  partly  regional  in  character.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  local,  all  these  noted  considerations  apply.  In  so  far  as  it  is  regional,  the  unit  of 
organisation  is  the  whole  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  area  consi-sting  of  the 
County  of  London  and  1 8 Counties  and  County  Boroughs.  These  work  together  in 
the  provision  of  more  advanced  technological  and  art  education  through  their 
membership  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council  for 
Higher  Technological  Education,  which  has  become  an  important  policy-making 
body.  In  so  far  as  progress  has  so  far  been  possible  in  the  work  of  this  body,  it  has 
been  largely  because  the  larger  counties,  including  Kent,  have  been  able  to  exercise 
an  influence  and  to  some  extent  set  the  pace.  The  addition  of  new  Local  Education 
Authorities  within  this  already  complex  organisation  can  only  be  regarded  with 
■some  concern. 

(E)  Details  of  the  education  service  in  the  area  are  set  out  in  Appendix  A. 
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9.  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

In  Kent  all  the  services  provided  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  are  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  Health  Committee  and  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. This  type  of  arrangement,  commended  indeed  by  the  Guillebaud  Committee, 
results  in  a full  utilisation  of  specialist  experience  in  such  welfare  services  as  the  care 
of  the  blind  and  also  provides  for  an  effective  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  arising 
for  the  residential  care  of  persons  specified  in  the  Act,  particularly  of  old  people. 

The  record  of  the  provision  of  health  and  welfare  services  since  1 948  by  the  County 
Council  both  in  the  area  under  review  and  the  remainder  of  the  County  has  shown 
the  advantages  of  large  scale  organisation  and  the  availabilities  for  the  full  use  of 
specialised  staff  without  affecting  the  personal  application  of  such  services  as  nursing 
and  midwifery,  which  depend  upon  the  availability  of  a nurse  or  midwife  to  work  in 
harmony  with  doctors  in  general  practice  and  hospital  staffs  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
vidual patients.  The  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  has  been  built  up 
over  the  whole  field  of  health  and  welfare  services  in  a large  organisation  is  manifest 
in  Kent  by  the  larger  number  of  new  enterprises  that  have  been  undertaken.  These 
enterprises  include  the  development  of  radio-telephonic  communications  in  the 
ambulance  service,  the  introduction,  on  an  experimental  basis,  of  diesel  engined 
vehicles  in  this  service  for  the  first  time,  the  rehabilitation  of  problem  families,  the 
various  research  enquiries  that  have  been  undertaken  in  selected  areas,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  domestic  help  service  to  provide  special  services  for  old  people. 

The  County  Council,  by  virtue  of  its  financial  position  and  experience,  has  been 
able  to  develop  residential  services  for  old  people  that  can  meet  in  specialised  homes 
the  differing  types  o^  care  needed.  Economic  difficulties  since  1948  have  meant  that  to 
secure  accommodation  the  most  rapid  and  economical  method  has  been  the  con- 
version of  existing  large  buildings.  In  relation  to  the  size  of  populations  as  between 
Metropolitan  and  Extra  Metropolitan  Kent,  these  types  of  buildings  are  relatively 
few  in  number  in  the  former  area  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  certain  special- 
ised residential  needs  that  arise  in  the  area  under  review  have  had  to  be  met  by  special 
accommodation  provided  outside  the  area. 

The  County  Council,  in  its  provision  of  health  services  in  the  county,  is  one  of  the 
three  partners  that  provide  the  National  Health  Service  in  Kent.  The  Council  con- 
siders that  its  health  services  are  adequate  and  satisfactory  and  the  present  adminis- 
trative structure,  under  which  the  day-to-day  control  of  the  services  are  under  Area 
Sub-Committees,  has  worked  well  and  secured  to  the  inhabitants  an  efficient  service 
with  a most  economic  expenditure  of  public  money  and  staff  time  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  are  very  largely  services  by  people,  professionally  qualified  in  their 
respective  spheres,  e.g.,  doctors,  midwives,  home  nurses,  health  visitors  and  mental 
health  workers.  These  Area  Sub-Committees  include  members  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  each  District  Council  in  the  area,  together  with  county  members.  The 
county  members  are  always  in  a minority  and  in  the  two  Area  Sub-Committees  in 
Metropolitan  Kent  the  ratio,  excluding  the  three  ex  officio  members  who  rarely,  if 
ever,  attend,  is  1 to  2 and  1 to  2-6. 

In  1 9 5 6 the  Guillebaud  Committee  made  a Ion  g an  d exhaustive  survey  into  the  cost 
of  the  National  Health  Service  and  in  paragraph  607  made  reference  not  only  to  the 
pattern  of  administration  of  Local  Health  Services  but  also  to  the  issues  of  integra- 
tion within  the  National  Health  Service.  The  committee  said : 

“ 607.  As  for  the  authorities  themselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  County  Councils  and 
County  Borough  Councils  are  the  right  authorities — bearing  in  mind  the  areas  they  serve 
and  the  resources  they  command — to  plan  and  administer  the  local  health  and  welfare 
services  in  co-operation  with  the  Hospital  Authorities  and  Local  Executive  Councils.  . . . 
The  outstanding  problem  of  organisation  which  has  still  not  been  solved  in  many  areas  is, 
of  course,  how  to  effect  a proper  integration  of  the  Local  Authority  Services  with  the 
hospital  and  family  practitioner  services.  . . .” 

Having  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  health  services  provided  by  the 
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Council  and  the  necessity  to  integrate  those  services  closely  with  other  National 
Health  Services  provided  under  Parts  II  and  IV  of  the  Act,  the  Council  considers  that 
the  existing  arrangements  are  effective  and  economical  and  do  not  call  for  radical  re- 
organisation. 

If  it  is  found  that  there  is  a separate  probiem  of  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  and  that  there  is  any  need  for  reform  of  the  administrative  structure  at 
member  level,  in  the  area  under  consideration,  and  that  there  should  be  treatment  of 
the  practice  of  deiegation,  other  than  that  proposed  to  be  applied,  outside  the  Metro- 
politan area,  by  the  Local  Government  Bill,  then  there  may  well  be  one  conceivable 
alternative  point  of  view  for  extended  delegation  in  that  area — but  with  the  County 
Council  retaining  control  of  policy  and  finance— to  two  Area  Sub-Committees  for : 

(i)  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Penge,  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington  (a 
present  sub-committee)  and 

(ii)  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  and  Dartford  (which  is  now  associated  with 
Dartford  Rural). 

Details  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  North-West  Kent 
and  their  relationship  to  similar  services  for  the  remainder  of  the  county  are  set  out  in 
Appendix  B. 

10.  Care  of  Children 

With  regard  to  the  care  of  children  under  the  Children  Act,  1948,  it  is  recognised 
that  the  service  is  essentially  an  individual  and  personal  one  for  each  child.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  is  that  the  existing  size  of  the  county  makes  it  possible  to  develop 
specialist  resources  so  that  where  individual  and  special  needs  arise  they  can  be  met 
by  the  provision  of  suitable  accommodation — an  arrangement  which  is  possible 
when  large  numbens  are  requiring  different  kinds  of  residential  care.  If  North-West 
Kent  were  made  a separate  administrative  unit  it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  the 
variety  of  residential  accommodation  which  is  desirable  and  which  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  present  county.  Details  of  the  service,  in  relationship  to  North-West 
Kent,  are  submitted  as  an  Appendix  C. 

H.  Town  Planning 

There  is  substantial  delegation  to  District  Councils  (see  Appendix  D).  If,  however, 
the  Royal  Commission  finds  that  there  is  any  special  problem  in  Greater  London, 
then  the  County  Council  will  consider  any  specific  suggestions  for  any  Borough  or 
Urban  District  Council  in  North-West  Kent  for  the  extension  of  the  present  wide 
range  of  delegation  of  Town  and  Country  Planning  functions. 

The  Greater  London  Plan  has  virtually  been  written  into  the  Kent  County  Plan 
and  the  Development  Plans  in  the  Greater  London  Area  as  far  as  necessary. 

Part  A of  the  Development  Plan,  including  much  of  North-West  Kent,  has  been 
approved.  The  general  policy  for  the  West  Kent  Town  Map  covering  the  Penge, 
Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington  areas  as  approved  by 
the  Minister  in  March,  1958,  declares  that  the  Greater  London  Plan,  19^,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  London  Regional  Planning  and  the 
Memorandum  thereon  dated  July,  1947,  by  the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning,  is  accepted  in  principle  as  the  basis  for  planning  in  the  Greater  London 
area. 

The  West  Kent  Town  Map  is  based  upon  the  population  which  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  accordance  with  sound  planning  principles;  accordingly,  all  land  within  or 
on  the  periphery  of  the  urban  area  which,  apart  from  some  considerations  detailed  in 
the  plan,  is  intrinsically  suitable  for  general  building  development  has  been  allocated 
thereto  unless  there  are  specific  factors  affecting  the  land  (e.g.,  agricultural  value, 
reservation  for  open  space  allotments  or  other  public  purposes,  including  the  Metro- 
politan Green  Belt  referred  to  in  the  Greater  London  Plan)  which  preclude  building 
development. 
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The  whole  area  with  the  exception  of  a small  part  of  Penge,  in  the  Inner  Urban 
Ring,  lies  within  the  Suburban  Ring  and  Green  Belt  Ring  of  the  Greater  London 
Plan.  The  need  to  preserve  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  and  related  “green  wedges” 
is  regarded  as  a consideration  of  the  first  importance  in  the  interests  of  London  as  a 
whole.  It  is  assumed  that  within  the  period  of  the  Development  Plan  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  predominantly  residential  and  suburban  character  of  the 
area.  Large  parts  of  the  area  included  in  the  Town  Map  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years  and  in  those  parts  no  material  change  within  the  period  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  can  be  contemplated. 

At  the  densities  proposed,  the  West  Kent  Town  Map  would  allow  of  the  popula- 
tion accommodated  being  increased  from  approximately  303,750  in  1951  to  351,000, 

The  assumption  affecting  industry  on  which  the  Greater  London  Plan  is  based, 
that  the  Greater  London  area  will  normally  be  banned  to  new  industry  and  to  any 
but  minor  extensions  of  existing  enterprises,  is  applicable  to  the  area  of  the  West 
Kent  Town  Map.  No  provision  is  made  for  any  large  increase  in  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  Thameside  Town  Map  which  comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Bexley,  Dartford, 
Erith  and  Gravesend,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Crayford,  Northfleet  and  Swanscombe 
and  parts  of  the  Rural  Districts  of  Dartford  and  Strood  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Minister. 

The  Thameside  Town  Map  has  also  been  prepared  within  the  general  framework  of 
the  Greater  London  Plan. 

The  general  policy  upon  which  the  Plan  is  based  is  that  no  major  expansion  is  pro- 
posed for  any  of  the  towns  in  that  area.  Any  such  expansion  would  be  precluded  by 
one  or  more  of  three  general  factors.  These  are: 

(i)  The  Greater  London  Plan,  1944,  as  modified  by  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  London  Regional  Planning; 

(ii)  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  on  the 
applications  for  the  extraction  of  minerals  for  the  Thameside  cement  manu- 
facturing industries;  and 

(iii)  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  agricultural  land. 

At  the  densities  proposed,  the  Thameside  Town  Map  would  allow  of  the  popu- 
lation accommodated  being  increased  from  approximately  284,100inl952to316,300. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  that  there  should  be 
no  large  scale  introduction  of  new  industry  into  the  area  of  Thameside  covered  by  the 
Development  Plan  the  allocation  of  additional  areas  primarily  for  industrial  de- 
velopment has  been  influenced  by  the  anticipated  limited  expansion  of  industries 
now  established  in  the  area,  and  in  addition  to  provide  only  for  the  re-location  of 
some  existing  industries  at  present  inappropriately  located  or  uicapable  of  adequate 
expansion  in  their  present  positions. 

The  green  belt  position  throughout  the  whole  of  North-West  Kent  accords  gener- 
ally with  the  Greater  London  Plan  ideas.  So  far  as  the  important  larger  green  belt 
open  spaces  are  concerned,  Kent,  along  with  other  Home  Counties  has  been  quite 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  under  the  special  legislation  promoted  before  the  war  gener- 
ally by  the  London  County  Coimcil  and  the  other  Home  Counties. 

If  there  is  a problem  of  co-ordination  of  planning  in  the  Greater  London  area  then 
it  can  and  should  be  achieved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 
Moreover  the  general  problem  of  planning  administration  was  considered  after  the 
war  by  the  Minister  of  Town  and  Country  Planning  through  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  London  Regional  Planning  and  resulted  in  no  material  change  being  re- 
commended. 

The  progress  of  London  Regional  Planning  is  discussed  in  the  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  1956.  The  report  compares  the 
actual  population  of  London’s  zone  with  the  targets  aimed  at  in  the  earlier  advisory 
plans  and  the  present  official  development  plans.  It  says  that  in  inner  areas  just 
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beyond  tlie  County  of  London,  population  will  long  remain  much  above  the  planned 
level  because  re-development,  and  consequent  decentralisation,  cannot  start  until 
after  1971. 

Some  90,000 — 100,000  people  from  the  main  built-up  area  have  been  resettled  by 
new  town  corporation  and  local  authority  action  in  the  new  and  expanded  towns, 
giving  a total  (with  the  1 10,000  acconuuodated  in  the  London  County  Council’s  out- 
county  estates  in  the  green  belt  areas)  of  over  200,000  people  moved  from  the  main 
built-up  areas  of  London.  These  Londoners  become  the  citizens  of  the  communities 
to  which  they  migrate.  They  can  participate  in  the  Local  Government  of  those  com- 
munities. The  London  County  Council  neither  seeks,  not  has  occasion,  to  follow 
them. 

As  a general  proposition  it  might  be  said  that  if  one  authority,  either  ad  hoc  or 
multi-purpose,  had  to  be  created  to  deal  with  all  the  regional  planning  aspects  of  the 
Greater  London  problem,  it  would  need  to  extend  its  consideration  to  the  satellite 
towns  (either  the  new  or  expanded  towns)  which  are  part  of  the  solution  of  the 
Greater  London  planning  problem.  In  Kent  this  might  involve  Sheppey,  Aylesham 
(near  Canterbury)  and  Ashford.  An  authority  involving  all  the  territory  between 
such  towns  and  Loudon  would  be  far  too  large  and  cumbersome. 

If  this  conclusion  is  accepted  all  evidence  supports  the  view  that  the  best  method  of 
co-ordinating  the  planning  operations  of  various  local  authorities  in  Greater  London 
is  through  the  appropriate  Government  Department,  at  present  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government. 

Regional  planning  functions  such  as  distribution  of  population  and  industry, 
should,  it  is  generally  conceded,  be  exercised  by  planning  authorities  operating  in 
respect  of  areas  comprising  more  than  one  urban  community  and  resourceful  enough 
in  terms  of  rateable  value  to  employ  and  to  give  adequate  scope  to  professional  staff 
of  consultant  standard. 

12.  Roads 

Details  of  the  highway  arrangements  in  North-West  Kent  are  submitted  as  an 
Appendix  E. 

The  authorities  in  the  area,  except  Crayford,  have  claimed  the  roads—about  155 
miles.  Nearly  20  miles  are  delegated  and  10  miles  directly  maintained.  The  County 
Council  however  considers  that  the  circumstances  of  North-West  Kent  would  be 
suitably  met  if  the  provision  in  the  County  Council’s  General  Powers  Bill,  now  before 
Parliament,  became  law  as  the  County  District  Councils  would  be  empowered,  with 
the  consent  of  the  County  Council,  to  “claim”  the  county  roads  not  at  present 
claimed  by  them. 

The  claimed  roads  are  vested  in  the  local  Councils  and  the  respective  local  Councils 
have  the  same  functions  as  if  the  roads  were  non-county  roads  vested  in  them  and 
they  were  the  higliway  authorities. 

In  respect  of  each  claimed  road,  the  local  Borough  or  Urban  District  Council  is 
required  by  law  to  submit  annually  to  the  County  Council  detailed  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  and  reasonable  improvement  connected  with 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  in  so  far  as  the  County  Council  approves  such  esti- 
mates, it  is  required  to  reimburse  the  local  Council  the  amount  of  expenditure  pro- 
perly incurred. 

The  County  Council  is  also  usually  required  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
any  improvement,  involving  an  addition  to  a county  road,  not  connected  with  its 
maintenance  and  repair. 

In  short,  it  would  be  reasonably  accurate  to  state  that  the  local  Councils  are  virtu- 
ally the  highway  authorities,  subject  to  the  County  Council  being  required  (a)  to  re- 
imburse the  proper  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  and  improvements  connected 
therewith,  and  (A)  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  improvements  involving  addi- 
tions to  county  roads. 
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The  road  problem  is  one  of  the  radials  from  London  just  as  is  the  railway  problem. 
Traffic  is  mainly  from  the  centre  to  homes  and  to  the  countryside  and  coast.  That 
traffic  comes  mainly  from  the  centre  to  the  south-east,  south,  west,  north  and  north- 
east segments,  and  is  not  a common  problem  between  the  segments. 

The  parts  of  Kent  under  examination  (as  well  as  a considerable  additional  part)  are 
in  the  London  Traffic  Area  where  the  various  traffic  regulations  and  restrictions  are 
imposed,  not  by  Orders  of  the  local  authorities,  but  by  Regulations  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  under  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  in 
consultation  with  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 

The  arrangement  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  this  point  of  view  in  separating  the  Metropolitan  part  of 
Kent  from  the  remainder. 

Kent,  unlike  the  other  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  is  served  entirely  by  the 
London  lines  of  British  Railways  and  it  is  not  covered  by  any  section  of  the  “ Under- 
ground” rail  routes  of  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

13.  Land  Drainage 

A small  area  of  North-West  Kent,  consisting  of  the  Borough  of  Beckenham,  the 
Urban  District  of  Penge,  and  parts  of  the  Borougli  of  Bromley  and  the  Urban 
District  of  Orpington,  is  outside  the  Kent  River  Board  area,  and  the  County  Council 
is,  therefore,  the  authority  for  the  excluded  area  for  the  purposes  of  the  Land  Drain- 
age Act,  1930. 

The  watercourses  concerned  are  the  Pool  River,  which  rises  in  the  County  Borough 
of  Croydon,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Penge  Urban  District  into  the  Borough  of 
Beckenham,  is  joined  by  the  Chaffinch  and  the  Beck  at  Cator  Park  in  Beckenham. 
The  Chaffinch  and  the  Beck  also  rise  in  Croydon  and  flow  directly  into  Beckenham. 
The  Pool  River  then  flows  into  the  River  Ravensbotirne  at  a point  near  Catford 
Station  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lewisham.  The  Ravensbourne  continues 
through  Lewisham,  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  flows  into  the  Thames  at  Deptford 
Creek,  where  the  water  is  tidal  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority.  The  Ravensbourne,  which  rises  in  the  Borough  of  Bromley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keston  Common,  is  also  joined  by  the  Quaggy  River  at  a point  near 
Lewisham  Junction  Station,  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lewisham.  The 
Quaggy,  which  starts  its  course  as  the  Kyd  Brook,  and  rises  in  the  Urban  District  of 
Orpington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crofton  Heath,  flows  through  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Orpington  and  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  the  Borough  of  Bromley  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Woolwich  and  Lewisham. 

When,  in  1937,  the  County  Council  was  preparing  its  scheme  under  the  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1930,  to  combine  the  four  then  existing  Catchment  Areas  of  the 
county  into  one,  the  Council  wished  to  include  in  its  scheme,  as  main  rivers,  the 
watercourses  in  the  North-West  Kent  area.  As,  however,  their  outfall  was  through 
the  Administrative  County  of  London  into  the  Thames,  and  the  Land  Drainage  Act 
did  not  apply  to  London,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  was  unable  to 
agree  to  the  County  Council’s  suggestion  that  the  watercourses  should  be  included  in 
the  scheme  because  the  Catchment  Board  would  not  be  able  to  have  control  of  the 
lower  reaches  or  the  outfall. 

The  River  Boards  Act  of  1948  provided  that  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
except  the  Thames  and  Lee  Catchment  Areas,  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
and  any  area  adjoining  that  county,  which  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
(28th  June,  1948)  was  not  included  within  a Catchment  Area  should  be  divided  into 
River  Board  Areas. 

The  area  of  the  watercourses  in  North-West  Kent  was  excluded  from  the  Catch- 
ment Area  and  thus  automatically  excluded  from  the  new  River  Board  Area.  When 
the  County  Council  was  asked  for  its  comments  on  the  proposed  River  Board  Area, 
it  informed  the  River  Boards  Consultative  Committee  that,  while  the  statutory 
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position  was  appreciated,  nevertheless  the  County  Council  considered  it  desirable 
that  early  attention  should  be  given  to  the  position  arising  in  North-West  Kent,  with 
a view  to  action  being  taken  under  Section  7 of  the  1948  Act,  which  empowers  the 
appropriate  Ministers  to  make  Orders  defining  new  River  Boards  covering  all  or 
part  of  areas  excluded  from  existing  River  Board  Areas.  These  recommendations 
were  unsuccessful  and  the  County  Council  remains  the  Authority  under  the  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1930  for  the  excluded  area. 

A problem  of  flooding,  mainly  of  the  Chaffinch  Brook  in  the  Beckenham  area, 
has  been  the  subject  of  conferences  between  the  local,  the  Kent  and  London  auth- 
orities. 

14.  Main  Drainage 

The  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  provides  trunk  sewers  serving  the  whole  of 
the  area  under  review  with  the  exception  of  Penge  and  590  adjacent  acres  in  Becken- 
ham (which  form  part  of  the  London  Main  Drainage  Area  draining  to  the  Crossness 
Outfall,  Erith).  Appendix  G to  the  December,  1934,  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
on  “Greater  London  Drainage”  refers  to  “the  area  dealt  with  by  the  West  Kent 
Main  Sewerage  Board  whose  difficulties  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  so  long 
as  the  Board  continues  to  provide  sufficient  capacity  in  their  sewers,  such  difficulties 
are  not  likely  to  arise”. 

The  local  authorities  provide  for  the  sewerage  of  their  respective  areas  and  con- 
necting them  to  the  trunk  sewers. 

15.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Rivers  (Prevention 
of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  in  respect  of  that  part  of  Kent  in  the  north-western  area 
which  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kent  River  Board.  It  comprises  the  Urban 
District  of  Penge,  the  Borough  of  Beckenham  and  parts  of  the  Borough  of  Bromley 
and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington. 

Until  1956  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  had  concurrent  powers  by  virtue 
of  provisions  in  its  Act  of  1875.  These,  however,  were  repealed  by  Order  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  October,  1956,  and  in  order  that  the 
County  Council  could  adequately  carry  out  its  functions,  application  was  made  to  the 
Ministry  for  an  Order  to  confer  on  the  County  Council  certain  administrative 
powers  contained  in  various  sections  of  the  River  Boards  Act,  1948,  relating  to  the 
taking  of  samples  of  effluents,  entry  and  inspection,  penalty  for  obstruction,  pro- 
cedure for  making  bye-laws,  notices  and  other  documents,  publicity  for  proceedings, 
default  powers  of  and  inquiries  by  appropriate  Ministers.  The  Order  has  been  made 
by  the  Minister,  following  public  notice  given  in  the  locality. 

As  stated,  the  County  Council’s  powers  relate  to  an  area  which  is  outside  that  of 
the  Kent  River  Board.  With  this  in  mind  the  County  Council  has  decided  that,  the 
Order  being  made,  arrangements  shall  be  entered  into  with  the  River  Board  whereby 
its  officers  will  act  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  thus  ensuring  uniformity  of 
action  throughout  the  administrative  county. 

The  Beckenham  Borough  Council  has  applied  for  the  County  Council’s  powers  to 
be  delegated  to  it.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  evoke  the  powers  of  Section  274 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933.  The  application  is  still  under  consideration. 

16.  Refuse  Disposal 

Whilst  the  County  Council  is  not  the  responsible  body  for  refuse  disposal  it  has, 
in  its  capacity  as  the  county  authority  for  Town  and  Country  Planning,  made 
arrangements  with  the  owners  for  a number  of  disused  chalk  pits  in  North-West 
Kent,  immediately  west  of  the  area  under  review  by  the  Royal  Commission,  to  be 
made  available  for  the  controlled  tipping  of  domestic  refuse  from  London  Boroughs 
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and  from  the  areas  of  Kent  Local  Authorities,  with  a view  to  the  disused  pits  eventu- 
ally being  restored  for  other  uses.  The  amount  of  tipping  space  available  is  so  great 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  provision  can  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  domestic  refuse 
from  the  London  Boroughs  and  from  the  areas  of  the  Kent  Local  Authorities  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  to  come. 

17.  Functions  and  Views  of  Borough  and  District  Councils 
The  County  Council  does  not  wish  to  comment  upon  the  functions  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Borough  or  District  Councils.  It  would,  however,  wish  to 
reserve  a right  to  comment  upon  any  observations  which  any  local  authority  or  other 
body  may  make  upon  the  discharge  of  functions  by  the  County  Council,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  commenting,  too,  upon  any  suggestion  which  might  be  made  to 
the  Royal  Commission  likely  to  affect  the  area  or  status  of  the  administrative  county. 

GERALD  BISHOP, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

County  Hall, 

MArosTONE,  JAthJuly,  1958. 


APPENDIX  A 

Education 

A.  The  education  services  in  the  county  districts  under  consideration  are  adminis- 
tered through  six  divisional  executives.  The  boundaries  of  the  divisions  are  coincident 
with  those  of  the  county  districts  in  the  cases  of  the  Boroughs  of  Beckenham,  Bexley 
and  Bromley,  which  are  “ Excepted  Districts  ”,  and  the  Urban  District  of  Penge.  The 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington  Division  comprises  the  County  Districts 
whose  names  it  bears.  The  North-West  Kent  Division  covers  the  Boroughs  of  Dart- 
ford  and  Erith,  also  the  Urban  District  of  Crayford;  it  also  includes  a part  of  the 
Rural  District  of  Dartford. 


Education  Administration 


Population 

{estimated 


Division 

Acreage 

1957) 

*14 

Beckenham  . 

5,937 

75,440 

*15 

Bexley 

4,869 

90,020 

*16 

Bromley 

6.519 

65,550 

t3  (Part) 

Dartford 

4,233 

42,460 

3 (Part) 

Erith  . 

4,607 

46,010 

2 (Part) 

Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup 

8,957 

87,790 

3 (Part) 

Crayford 

2,698 

29,980 

2 (Part) 

Orpington 

20,842 

72,170 

1 

Penge  . 

770 

25,610 

Offices 

In  Town  Hall. 

9 Brampton  Road,  Bexleyheath. 

In  Municipal  Offices. 

1 1 Essex  Road,  Dartford. 

See  Dartford. 

Sunnymead,  Bromley  Lane, 
Chislehurst. 

See  Dartford. 

See  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup. 

69  Croydon  Road,  Penge,  S.E.20. 


* Excepted  Districts 

t Division  3 also  includes  part  of  the  Dartford  Rural  District. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

B.  There  is  a Youth  Employment  Bureau  in  each  of  the  county  districts  with  the 
exception  of  the  Urban  Districts  of  Penge  and  Crayford,  these  areas  being  served 
respectively  by  the  bureaux  at  Beckenham  and  Dartford. 

A boy  or  girl  has  a right  to  register  for  work  at  any  Youth  Employment  Bureau 
whether  he  lives  in  the  area  normally  served  by  that  bui'eau  or  not.  Although  no 
statistics  are  available  it  is  probable  that  there  are  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
young  people  from  London  who  register  at  Kent  bureaux  and  vice  versa. 
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Separate  figures  are  given  below  for  school  leavers  and  for  applicants  for  help  in 
obtaining  work  during  the  twelve  months  to  the  30th  September,  1957.  (Young 
people  may  register  for  work  not  only  when  they  leave  school  but  at  any  time  un  to 
the  age  of  18.) 

12  months  ended 


Beckenham 
and  Penge 

Address 

Area  served 

Approxi- 

mate 

Population 

30/9/57 

School  Regis- 
Leavers  trntinnf 

12  Beckenham  Rd., 
Beckenham 

Beckenham 
Borough 
Penge  Urban 
District 

110,880 

791 

746 

Bexley 

. 9 Brampton  Rd., 
Bexleyheath 

Bexley  Borough 

89,300 

925 

907 

Bromley 

. Municipal  Offices, 
Bromley 

Bromley  Borough 

65,100 

831 

495 

Dartford  and 
Crayford 

1 Miskin  Road, 
Dartford 

Dartford  Borough 
Crayford  Urban 
District 

99,673 

1,056 

1,127 

Dartford  Rural 
District  part  of 
(Darcnth,Eyns- 
ford,  Furning- 
ham,  Horton 
Kirby,  Kings- 
down,  Lulling- 
stone,  Sutton- 
at-Home  and 


Eritli  . 

Wilmington) 

. Walnut  Tree  Road,  Erith  Borough 

46,010 

617 

775 

Erith 

Chislehurst  and 

1 . Siinnymcad,  Chislehurst  and  ) 

549 

311 

Sidcup 

Bromley  Lane,  Sidcup  Urban  1 

Chislehurst  District  | 

87,790 

2.  10  Station  Rd.,  J 

712 

697 

Orpington  . 

Sidcup 

. 247  High  Street,  Orpington  Urban 

72,170 

330 

846 

Orpington  District 

C.  Numbers  on  Roll  at  Maintained  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Spring  Term,  1958. 


Beckenham 
Bexley 
Bromley 
Dartford  . 

Erith  . 

Chislchurst  and  Sidcup 
Crayford  . 

Orpington  . 

Pen  go 


Primary 

Secondary 

4,568 

2,688 

7,087 

5,098 

5,194 

4,786 

4,307 

3,813 

3,847 

3,597 

8,476 

8,297 

3,208 

1,213 

7,111 

1,885 

2,665 

1,792 

46,463 

33,171 

The  pattern  of  prinrary  and  secondary  modern  schools  throughout  the  region 
under  review  is  local  in  character,  and  each  county  division  and  excepted  district  is 
able  to  provide  these  forms  of  education  for  its  own  children  within  its  own  bound- 
aries. The  pattern  of  selective  (grammar  and  technical)  secondary  schools  is,  on  the 
contrary,  largely  regional  in  character,  and  not  closely  related  to  divisional  or  local 
authority  boundaries:  most  of  these  schools  draw  a substantial  number  of  pupils 
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from  outside  their  own  immediate  areas,  though  from  within  the  region  as  a whole. 
This  arrangement  is  due  partly  to  the  impossibility  of  providing  selective  education 
for  a sufficient  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  in  any  other  way,  and  partly  to  the  need, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  meet  the  reasonable  wishes  of  parents. 


Schools  and  Capital  Expenditure — 1945-58 


Area 

Beckenham  ..... 

Bexley  ...... 

Bromley  ..... 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington 
Dartford,  Erith  and  Crayford 
Penge  ...... 


Capital  Expenditure 
Schools  1/4/45—31/3/58 
£ 

3 467,788 

7 724,849 

6 705,204 

29  3,444,945 

14  2,304,568 

3 305,502 


62  £7,952,856 


Facilities  for  Children  from  Outside  the  Area 

E.  The  number  of  Kent  children  from  outside  the  area  who  attend  schools  within  it 
is  almost  negligible,  but  there  are  about  40  new  admissions  amrually  from  the  Dart- 
ford  Rural  District  to  secondary  schools  in  the  area. 

A number  of  children  cross  the  border  daily  from  other  counties.  Only  a very  few 
come  from  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The  following  figures  for  1956-57  show  the  total 
numbers  attending  from  London  and  Croydon : 


Secondary 

Secondary 

Grammar 

Grammar 

and 

Primary 

Modern 

Technical 

Primary 

Modern 

Technical 

London 

Beckenham 

20 

14 

11 

Croydon 

3 

Bexley 

116 

76 

13 

Bromley 

Dartford 

22 

14 

27 

— 

5 

6 

Erith  . 

Crayford  . 
Chislehurst  and 

> 27 

21 

14 

— 

24 

' 

Sidcup 
Orpington  . 

j640 

225 

29 

— 

24 

2 

Penge 

12 

2 

12 

75 

4 

4 

Children  Attending  Out-county  Schools 

F.  There  is,  similarly,  outward  traffic  to  schools  across  the  county  border,  mainly  in 
order  to  meet  the  conyenience  of  pupils  or  the  wishes  of  parents  rather  than  because 
of  pressure  on  accommodation  at  schools  within  Kent.  In  the  case  of  grammar 
schools,  however,  this  is  fostered  to  a certain  extent  in  order  to  supplement  the 
facilities  at  Kent  grammar  schools  (including  the  places  that  are  regularly  taken  up 
by  the  Kent  Authority  at  certain  direct  grant  and  independent  schools  in  Kent). 
About  140  places  are  offered  annually  at  maintained,  direct  grant,  and  independent 
schools,  mainly  in  London,  for  children  selected  for  grammar  school  education  who 
live  in  an  area  closely  corresponding  to  that  now  under  consideration. 
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Further  Education 

G.  The  facilities  for  further  education  within  the  combined  area  are  suflBcient  for  it 
to  be  self-contained  for  most  further  education  purposes  and  it  could  in  fact  be 
divided  into  two  self-sufficient  areas.  For  the  most  advanced  and  specialised  further 
education  the  accepted  unit  is  already  the  whole  London  and  Home  Counties  area; 
the  Kent  further  education  arrangements  are  organised  within  the  framework  of  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  region  in  consultation  with  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Technological  Education.  A detailed  analysis  of  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  region  from  such  aspects  as  communication,  population  and  distri- 
bution of  industry  is  contained  in  the  recent  “Research  Project”  of  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council. 

For  purposes  of  Technical  Education,  Kent  is  divided  into  five  areas.  One  of  these, 
and  the  major  part  of  a second,  fall  within  Metropolitan  Kent.  The  first  consists  of 
the  Boroughs  of  Bromley  and  Beckenham,  the  Penge  and  Orpington  Urban  Districts 
and  parts  of  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District.  This  area  is  at  present 
served  by  technical  institutes  at  Beckenham  and  Bromley,  a college  of  art  at  Bromley, 
and  schools  of  art  at  Beckenham  and  Sidcup.  A new  area  technical  college  is  now 
under  construction  at  Bromley,  which  will  replace  the  two  technical  institutes.  A new 
college  of  art  at  Bromley  is  now  in  the  planning  stage  and  is  e.spectcd  to  start  building 
in  1959.  This  will  replace  the  existing  inadequate  college  of  art  and  form  tlie  centre 
for  all  advanced  art  education  in  this  area. 

The  second  area  is  that  of  Dartford,  Erith,  Crayford,  Bexleyheath,  parts  of  Chisle- 
hurst and  Sidcup,  and  Gravesend  and  Northfleet.  in  Dartford  an  important  new  area 
technical  college  has  been  built  since  the  war,  as  the  centre  for  advanced  engineering 
and  other  tecitnical  education.  This  area  also  contains  large  local  technical  colleges  at 
Erith  and  Gravesend,  but  no  art  establishments  except  for  the  school  of  art  at 
Gravesend.  Tliis  area,  together  with  the  Medway  Towns,  contains  the  principal 
industrial  area  of  Kent  and  therefore  the  main  weight  of  technical  education. 

Metropolitan  Kent  also  contains  three  of  the  county’s  seven  non-residcntial 
Adult  Education  Centres,  in  Bexley,  Sidcup  and  Crayford. 


Special  Scliool.s 

H.  There  are  Day  Special  Schools  at  Beckenham  (2)  and  Dartford  with  a total  roll  of 
138  almost  solely  from  the  area  under  consideration. 

Hospital  tuition  under  Section  56  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  is  organised  at  the 
following  hospitals: 


Dartford  . . . Joyce  Green  Hospital  . 

West  Hill  Hospital 

Orpington  . . . Farnborough  Hospital  . 

Orpington  Hospital 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  . Queen  Mary's  Hospital,  Sidcup 


9 pupils 


20 

4 

6 


About  100  children  from  the  area  attend  Day  Special  Schools  in  London.  About 
100  attend  maintained  Boarding  Special  Schools  elsewhere  in  Kent.  There  are  many 
other  handicapped  children  from  the  area  at  Boarding  Special  Schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

School  Health  Service 

I.  The  County  Health  Service  and  the  School  Health  Service  are  closely  interwoven 
in  respect  of  both  staff  and  premises. 


Libraries 

J.  The  Borough  and  District  Councils  concerned  arc  independent  Library  Authori- 
ties with  the  exception  of  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.  Within  the  Crayford 
Urban  District  are  county  branch  libraries  at  Crayford  Road,  Crayford,  at  Mayplace 
Road,  Barnehurst,  and  at  Forest  Road,  Slade  Green. 
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APPENDIX  B 
Health  and  Welfare  Services 

For  Area  Sub-Committee  purposes,  i.e.,  the  detailed  execution  of  policy  decided  by 
the  County  Committees,  the  county  is  divided  into  seven  areas.  In  the  north-western 
part,  Area  7 comprises  Penge,  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Orpington,  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup,  whilst  Area  6 comprises  Erith,  Bexley,  Crayford,  Dartford  and  Oartford 
Rural.  Area  Committees  are  responsible  for  what  is  termed  the  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration. The  services  are  provided  by  specialising  staff.  A simple  illustration  of  this 
situation  is  in  the  provision  of  the  midwifery  service.  The  Council  decided  that  this 
should  be  provided  directly  by  the  engagement  to  the  Council’s  staff  of  niidwives. 
Certain  decisions  were  taken  as  to  the  provision  of  cars,  apparatus  for  analgesia,  and 
so  on.  The  Area  Sub-Committees  appoint  the  midwives,  authorise  requests  to  the 
Staffing  Committee  for  the  use  of  cars,  letting  of  county  houses,  but  the  main  work 
of  the  midwife  is  in  dealing  with  patients,  either  on  her  own  responsibility  or  in 
association  with  general  medical  practitioners  and  for  that  work  her  professional 
competence  is  the  deciding  factor.  No  whole-time  medical  officers  are  specifically 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  advising  Area  Sub-Committees.  One  whole-time 
medical  officer  resides  in  North-West  Kent  and  attends,  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Medical  Officer,  at  the  meetings  of  Area  Sub-Committees  6 and  7,  but  he  also  has 
specialist  duties  in  the  School  Health  Service,  and  for  that  purpose  pays  regular 
visits  to  County  Hall. 

With  regard  to  services  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  these  mainly  concern 
Area  Sub-Committees  in  relation  to  the  management  of  old  people’s  homes  and  for 
that  purpose  an  officer  from  the  central  staff  attends,  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Medical  Officer,  all  Area  Sub-Committees.  So  far  as  Area  Sub-Committee  No.  7 is 
concerned  all  the  County  Districts  that  it  includes  are  within  the  terras  of  reference  of 
the  Royal  Commission  but  the  same  position  does  not  apply  to  Area  Sub-Committee 
No.  6,  which  includes  the  Dartford  Rural  District. 

The  health  services  provided  by  the  County  Council  derive  mainly  from  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  the  Welfare  Services  from  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948.  References  to  health  services,  therefore,  should  be  regarded, 
unless  indicated  otherwise,  as  those  provided  by  the  Council  in  its  capacity  as  a Local 
Health  Authority,  Whilst  the  provision  of  residential  and  welfare  services  under  the 
National  Assistance  Act  does  involve  consultation  and  association  with  other  health 
and  welfare  services  provided  by  non-Local  Government  bodies,  it  must  be  stated 
that  so  far  as  health  services  are  concerned  these  differ  from  any  other  Local  Govern- 
ment service.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  National  Health  Service  is  provided  by 
three  main  agencies  and  they  are : 

i.  The  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  its  associated  Hospital  Management 
Committees,  providing  hospital  and  specialist  services; 

ii.  The  Executive  Council,  providing  general  medical  and  dental,  pharmaceu- 
tical and  ophthalmic  services; 

iii.  The  County  Council,  providing  a wide  range  of  health  services  that  need  to 
be  closely  associated  with  the  services  provided  by  other  bodies. 

The  area  covered  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  is  a geographical  area  covering 
the  whole  of  East  Sussex,  the  whole  of  Kent  and  the  south-east  quadrant  of  London. 
In  the  area  under  review  there  are  a number  of  Hospital  Management  Committees 
that  provide  services,  some  of  them  being  based  in  London  but  no  Hospital  Manage- 
ment Committee  has  a clearly  defined  catchment  area  from  which  patients  come  and 
no  Local  Government  boundary,  whether  that  of  a county  or  county  district,  has 
much  relevance  so  far  as  the  provision  of  services  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  services  provided  by  the  Executive  Council  are  concerned  the  main  link 
is  between  the  county  health  services  and  general  practitioners.  The  Executive 
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Council,  working  from  its  offices  in  Maidstone,  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
general  medical  services  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Kent  and  Canterbury  bat 
there  are  a number  of  general  practitioners  who,  although  providing  services  in  the 
area  under  review,  reside  outside  the  county,  in  London,  Croydon  and  Surrey. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Health  Service  is  divided  into  three  parts,  all  of  which 
need  to  be  co-ordinated  so  that  the  individuals  working  in  them  can  work  in  co- 
operation, does  present  a situation  that  calls  for  continued  review  and  effort  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  benefits  for  the  community.  The  organisation  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  under  review  has  little  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  and  efficiencj 
of  the  health  services  and  to  emphasise  this  point  it  is  worth  while  repeating  that  the 
Executive  Council,  working  from  Maidstone,  deals  with  the  whole  of  the  county  and 
the  areas  over  which  the  Hospital  Management  Committees  operate  are  not  defined 
and  have  no  regard  to  county  district  boundaries.  It  is  also  worth  while  pointing  out 
that  while  general  practitioners  can  be  listed  according  to  their  addresses  as  living  in 
some  particular  county  district  the  areas  of  their  practices  are  not  strictly  defined  and 
need  have  no  regard  to  county  or  county  district  boundaries. 

What  now  follows  deals  with  individual  county  health  and  welfare  services  so  as  to 
outline  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  provided  and  administered  and  indicates,  where 
appropriate,  the  relationship  of  these  services  with  existing  units  of  county  district 
government.  These  services  provide  clinics  for  child  welfare,  ante-natal,  post-natal, 
relaxation,  midwives,  contraception  and,  as  a matter  of  convenience,  sometimes 
included  in  these  sessions  will  be  facilities  for  vaccination  and  immunisation  of  young 
children  against  various  diseases.  School  Health  Services  are  also  provided  from 
many  of  these  clinics.  The  number  of  mothers  and  children  attending  each  clinic 
session  vary  considerably.  The  premises  used  may  be  in  viilage  halls,  church  halls  and 
similar  properties,  for  which  inclusive  sessional  charges  will  be  made.  Others  will  be 
the  property  of  the  County  Council  exclusively  used  for  clinic  purposes  but  others 
will  be  the  property  of  District  Councils  and  rented  from  them.  The  medical  staff  at 
the  clinics  will  be  provided  from  whole-time  county  staff,  general  practitioners  and 
sometimes  from  medical  officers  employed  by  County  District  Councils  who  work 
part-time  for  the  County  Council.  The  nursing  services  at  these  clinics  are  provided 
mainly  by  County  Council  health  visitors  and  similar  arrangements  apply  to  the 
midwives  who  attend  at  the  special  midwives  clinics.  The  general  pattern  followed  is 
to  provide  clinics  to  meet  the  needs  of  groups  of  population  and  there  is  no  strict 
adherence  to  boundaries,  apart  from  the  need  for  persons  seen  at  these  clinics  to  be 
resident  in  the  County  of  Kent.  So  far  as  ante-natal  clinics  are  concerned,  a special 
need  is  to  ensure  close  co-operation  with  the  general  practitioners  and  midwifery 
units  provided  by  Hospital  Management  Committees.  These  midwifery  units  serve 
more  than  individual  County  District  Council  areas : clinics,  therefore,  situated  in  one 
county  district  will  need  to  maintain  a close  contact  with  the  medical  and  midwifery 
staffs  of  maternity  units  situated  in  other  county  districts  and  in  certain  cases  with 
those  staffs  working  in  units  situated  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Particular  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers  which  is  met,  so  far  as  residential 
services  are  concerned,  by  two  methods.  The  first  is  the  use  of  homes  for  unmarried 
mothers  maintained  by  the  Diocesan  Councils  to  which  the  County  Council  makes 
financial  contributions  according  to  the  work  done.  These  Diocesan  Homes,  how- 
ever, will  only  admit  unmarried  mothers  for  whom  they  consider  rehabilitation  will  be 
successful,  which  generally  means  those  who  have  not  had  illegitimate  children 
before.  The  County  Council  maintains  a home  for  unmarried  mothers  to  deal  with 
persons  whom  the  Diocesan  Councils  do  not  admit.  The  Council’s  Home  is  situated 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  a considerable  number  of  mothers  who  go  to  it  come  from 
the  area  under  review.  This  home  would  not  be  an  economic  unit  to  maintain  unless 
it  served  the  whole  of  Kent,  since  even  now  its  beds  are  not  always  occupied  to  an 
economic  level,  yet  the  need  for  special  facilities  to  be  provided  by  the  County 
Council  remains. 
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A.  Midwifery 

In  all  but  a small  part  of  the  area  under  review  a service  of  whole-time  midwives  is 
provided  based  upon  areas,  case  loads  of  bookings,  also  hospital  discharges  before 
the  fourteenth  day.  Part  of  Orpington  is  of  rural  character  and  is  served  by  home 
nurse/midwives  who  combine  midwifery  with  home  nursing  so  that  areas  covered 
shall  not  be  too  extensive.  As  a matter  of  convenience  the  services  provided  by 
individual  midwives  do  not  adhere  to  county  district  boundaries  and  although, 
therefore,  a midwife  may  be  wanted  to  work,  for  example,  in  Bexley,  she  will  deal 
with  persons  outside,  whose  residences  are  conveniently  situated  in  relation  to  her 
own  home.  Although  domiciliary  midwifery  services  have  to  be  provided  on  a 24- 
hour  basis  for  seven  days  a week  the  objective  is  to  secure  that  each  midwife  has 
proper  opportunities  for  routine  off  duty,  and  for  week-ends  and  holidays.  Relief 
midwives  are  employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  for  their  colleagues  who  are  not  on 
duty  and  organised  reciprocal  relief  is  arranged.  In  addition,  every  person  who  is 
booked  with  a county  midwife  is  given  the  names  of  two  other  midwives  who  will  be 
available  as  first  and  second  choice  in  the  event  of  the  regular  midwife  not  being 
available.  These  arrangements  for  securing  that  each  officer  has  organised  off  duty 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  ensuring  there  is  available  a midwife  who  can  deal  with  any 
particular  case,  are  thus  organised  over  a wide  area,  wider,  in  fact,  than  any  single 
existing  county  district.  Where  emergencies  arise  necessitating  immediate  relief,  mid- 
wives  and  home  nurse/midwives  can  be  used  from  adjoining  areas.  To  a considerable 
degree  the  efficiency  of  the  midwifery  services  depends  upon  the  maintenance  by 
individual  midwives  of  a proper  standard  of  practice.  This  is  achieved  by  the  recruit- 
ment of  competent  and  experienced  supervisors  and  adequate  post-certificate  train- 
ing. The  supervision  of  midwifery  services  in  Kent  is  associated  with  the  supervision 
of  nursing  services.  Over  the  whole  county  there  are  six  supervisors  of  nurses  and 
midwives.  The  area  that  includes  Beckenham,  Bromley  and  Orpington  is  supervised 
by  an  officer  living  outside  the  area  who  also  has  responsibilities  for  supervision  in  an 
area  extending  as  far  as  Tunbridge  Wells.  Similarly,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  area 
under  review,  supervision  is  exercised  by  an  officer,  again  living  outside  the  area, 
whose  activities  cover  an  area  as  far  as  the  Medway  Towns.  An  important  part  of 
any  large  midwifery  service  is  the  training  of  pupil  midwives  and  this  is  done  by 
county  midwives  working  in  aU  areas  of  Kent.  The  Deputy  Senior  Nursing  and 
Midwifery  Officer  is  responsible  for  the  specialist  responsibilities  in  training  and 
covers  the  whole  county. 

B.  Health  Visiting 

Since  the  majority  of  the  authorities  in  this  area  provided  health  visiting  services 
before  1948  and  the  majority  of  the  transferred  staff  are  still  in  the  Council’s  service, 
the  arrangements  based  broadly  upon  county  district  boundaries  are  still  being 
administered  in  this  way.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  stems  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  health  visitor’s  most  important  duties  is  the  visitation  of  young  children,  and  the 
starting  point  of  this  is  the  notification  of  births  which  is  made  to  County  Hall.  FOr 
purposes  of  convenience,  notifications  of  births  are  divided  into  county  district  areas 
or,  in  the  case  of  rural  districts,  into  parishes.  From  street  lists  of  county  districts, 
therefore,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which  particular  health  visitor’s  area  is  concerned  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  birth,  but  this  is  a matter  of.cartography.  The  maintenance 
of  an  effective  standard  of  health  visiting  depends  upon  effective  supervision  and 
leadership.  This  is  achieved  by  the  recruitment  of  adequately  trained  and  experienced 
health  visitors.  The  supervision  of  health  visiting  services  in  Kent  is  discharged  by 
one  County  Superintendent  working  from  Maidstone  and  two  deputies,  one  for 
East  Kent  and  one  for  West  Kent.  The  supervision  of  the  health  visitors  in  the  area 
under  review  is,  therefore,  a part  of  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the  deputy  superin- 
tendents, whose  area  considerably  extends  outside  the  one  under  review. 
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C.  Home  Nursing 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  provision  of  midwifery  services  also  applies  to 
home  nursing  with  the  difference  that  although  this  service  is  available  seven  days  of 
the  week  there  is  no  requirement  for  a 24-hour  service  to  provide  night  nursing.  This 
service  is  provided  over  a wide  area  and  county  district  boundaries  are  not  of  import- 
ance as  such.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  providing  nursing  arises  from  the  fact 
that  all  nurses  must  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  patient’s  own  general  practi- 
tioner. This  means  that  one  nurse  working  in  an  area  which  is  fixed  according  to  the 
number  of  cases  arising  in  that  area  will  be  working  with  a number  of  doctors,  some 
of  whom  may  only  have  one  or  two  patients  in  that  area  since  the  main  bulk  of  their 
practices  lies  elsewhere. 

D.  Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

These  services,  which  in  the  main  concern  children,  are  provided  for  the  following 
diseases ; 

Smallpox 
Diphtheria 
Whooping  Cough 
Poliomyelitis 
Tuberculosis 

The  arrangements  provide  for  all  general  practitioners  to  be  able  to  vaccinate  and 
immunise  patients  on  their  list  with  the  exception  of  providing,  under  the  Council’s 
arrangements,  B.C.G.  vaccination  against  tuberculosis.  The  arrangements  for  the 
whole  of  the  county  are  administered  from  County  Hall.  When  not  in  doctors’ 
surgeries  treatment  is  in  the  main  in  county  clinics  or  schools  by  the  medical  staff 
who  normally  carry  out  other  duties  there.  A special  situation  arises  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  poliomyelitis  vaccine  which  has  to  be  kept  in  refrigerated  storage  and  local 
arrangements  are  made  using  such  storage  in  hospital  laboratories,  old  people’s 
homes,  and,  where  available.  District  Council  Health  Departments.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  tuberculo  sis,  the  main  requirement  for  association  is  with  general  practitioners 
and  county  district  boundaries  have  no  practical  significance  except  as  a matter  of 
convenience  in  determining  the  arrangements,  area  by  area,  in  the  case  of  poliomye- 
litis Vaccination.  Here,  however,  the  area  that  can  be  served  at  any  one  time  will  be 
concerned  with  the  number  of  children  who  can  be  done  with  the  issue  of  vaccine 
received  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  experience  up  to  the  present  shows  that 
each  issue  is  usually  enough  for  a wider  area  than  any  individual  county  district. 
Full  co-operation  is  maintained  with  the  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the 
provision  of  these  services  and  no  difficulties  arise  in  securing  all  help  that  may  be 
requested  from  time  to  time. 

E.  Ambulance  Service 

When  the  County  Council  became  responsible  for  the  administration  for  the  whole 
of  the  ambulance  service  in  1948  there  were  52  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
This  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  21  and  will  be  further  reduced  to  19  when  the 
new  station  in  Barnehurst  (Crayford)  is  opened  in  1959.  The  reason  for  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  small  stations  arises  from  the  application  of  specialist 
knowledge,  particularly  so  far  as  communications  are  concerned,  in  providing 
adequate  ambulance  services  over  wide  areas;  thus,  in  the  areas  included  in  Penge, 
Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington,  there  were,  in  1948, 
six  stations,  each  acting  independently.  The  introduction  of  radio-telephony  as  the 
major  means  of  communication  permits  the  whole  of  the  ambulance  service  in  this 
area  to  be  provided  from  a main  centre  at  Bromley.  In  the  area  including  Erith, 
Bexley,  Crayford,  Hartford  and  a considerable  part  of  Dartford  Rural,  there  are  now 
three  ambulance  stations  providing  independent  services  but  when  the  new  station  is 
opened  at  Barnehurst  next  year  these  will  all  be  closed  and  the  whole  of  the  service 
will  be  provided  from  the  new  station.  This  concentration  of  resources  in  large  units 
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has  resulted  in  considerable  economies,  including  a reduction  in  operational  staff. 
An  effective  and  economic  ambulance  service  cannot  be  maintained  to  provide  an 
extensive  ambulance  service  together  with  adequate  provision  for  accident  work, 
which  is  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  work  of  the  service, ^ without  the 
benefits  of  large  scale  organisation,  coupled  with  an  extensive  use  of  radio-telephonic 
communication.  In  dealing  with  accident  work  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  considerations  that  has  to  be  studied  is  the  organisation  of  the  General  Post 
Office  telephone  services,  since  arrangements  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  time  is  not 
lost  in  passing  calls  from  one  telephone  exchange  to  another  when  accidents^  are  in- 
volved. For  accident  purposes  the  provision  of  an  ambulance  is  also  determined  by 
road  provision,  trafBc  conditions  and  other  considerations  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  boundaries.  On  the  borders  with  London,  Croydon  and  Surrey  accident 
arrangements  provide  that  the  nearest  vehicle  answers  the  call,  irrespective  of  which 
county  or  county  borough  is  concerned.  There  is  no  system  of  charging  for  such 
“knock-for-knock”  arrangements  and  no  difficulties  arise  in  practice.  The  admiius- 
tration  of  the  ambulance  service  is  based  upon  County  Hall  where  there  is  a Senior 
Ambulance  Officer  who  has  three  Group  Ambulance  Officers  one  each  for  West, 
Mid  and  East  Kent.  The  officer  for  West  Kent  covers  the  area  under  review  together 
with  a considerable  area  outside  comprising  Dartford  Rural  District,  Sevenoaks 
Urban  and  the  greater  part  of  Sevenoaks  Rural  and  the  area  comprising  Swanscombe 
Urban,  Northfleet  Urban,  Gravesend  Borough  and  part  of  Strood  Rural.  Consider- 
able changes  are  contemplated  in  the  radio  network  which  the  ambulance  service 
utilises  because  in  the  replacement  of  worn  out  equipment  it  is  now  necessary  to 
bring  in  more  modem  types  but  the  availability  of  radio-telephony  again  has  nothmg 
to  do  with  Local  Government  boundaries  but  is  solely  governed  by  geographical 
conditions  relating  to  signal  strength,  screening  and  so  on.  The  engineering  compo- 
nent of  the  ambulance  service  is  based  upon  county  organisation  and  no  special 
arrangements  apply  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  area  under  review. 

Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care 

These  services,  relatively  small  in  extent,  provide  for  a variety  of  facilities  such  as 
the  after-care  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  which  are  provided  in  associ- 
ation with  voluntary  bodies,  the  sending  away  of  persons  after  illness  for  recuperative 
care,  loans  from  stores  maintained  by  the  County  Council  and.  voluntary  bodies  of 
equipment  for  nursing  of  patients  in  their  own  homes.  In  dealing  with  tuberculosis 
the  voluntary  services  covering  the  county  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  North- 
West  Kent  Council  of  Social  Service  dealing  with  the  area  mainly  under  review  and 
the  Kent  Council  of  Social  Service  dealing  with  extra-Metropolitan  Kent.  No  diffi- 
culties arise  from  this  arrangement  and  in  dealing  with  the  other  voluntary  bodies. 
The  British  Red  Cross  Society,  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  Women’s  Voluntary 
Services,  the  county  is  dealt  with  as  a whole,  so  that  county  district  boundaries  have 
no  bearing  on  the  arrangements  now  obtaining.  For  the  provision  of  residential  re- 
cuperative care  for  persons  who  have  been  ill  the  establishments  used  are  usually  in 
the  seaside  resorts  or  a short  distance  inland  and  patients  from  North-West  Kent 
are  not  accommodated  in  that  area.  Recommendations  for  extra  nourishment  for 
persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  made  by  chest  physicians  according  to  their 
areas,  which  sometimes  cover  several  districts. 

G.  Domestic  Help  Service 

The  Domestic  Help  Service  provides  four  separate  services; 

(a)  Domestic  Help.  . , 

(i)  Family  Help,  which  provides  for  a “ substitute  mother  service  to  look  alter 
children  at  home  when  their  mothers  are  in  hospital. 

(c)  Evening  and  night  services  for  old  people. 

(d)  Child  Help,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  problem  families. 
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The  organisation  of  the  service  is  based  on  a County  Organiser,  working  from  Maid- 
stone, and  seven  Area  Organisers,  who  are  responsible  for  the  general  oversight  of  all 
the  services  included  in  the  title  Domestic  Help  Service  in  their  areas.  Thus,  in  the 
area  under  review  there  are  two  Area  Organisers  working  from  Bexley  and  Bromley, 
respectively.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Area  Organisers  there  are  District 
Organisers  who  are  responsible  in  their  own  districts  for  the  detailed  work.  The 
amount  of  work  is  such  that  District  Organisers  work  in  the  following  districts  or 
combination  of  districts : 

(a)  Erith  and  Crayford. 

(i)  Dartford  Borough  and  Dartford  Rural  District. 

(c)  Beckenham  and  Penge. 

(d)  Chislehurst  and  SidCup. 

(e)  Orpington. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Area  Organiser,  in  addition  to  supervisory 
duties,  acts  herself  as  a District  Organiser  in  a small  part  of  her  area  and  thus  the 
Area  Organiser  working  from  Bexley  is  herself,  with  an  assistant  organiser,  the 
District  Organiser  in  the  Borough  of  Bexley  and  the  Area  Organiser  working  from 
Bromley  is  herself,  with  an  assistant  organiser,  the  District  Organiser  working  in  the 
Borough  of  Bromley.  Domestic  help,  which  is  in  the  main  given  to  old  people,  is 
generally  provided  for  5|  days  a week  and  only  exceptionally  during  Sundays  and 
Bank  Holidays.  All  the  other  services,  however,  operate  7 days  of  the  week  and  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  night  work  in  connection  with  the  evening  and  night  service 
that  has  to  be  supervised.  This  means  that  there  needs  to  be  some  form  of  staff  so 
that  this  supervisory  work  can  be  maintained  and  this  is  possible  because  of  the 
numbers  of  administrative  staff  that  can  be  made  available  by  the  type  of  organisation 
adopted.  The  purpose  of  the  use  of  county  districts,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
for  the  purposes  of  organisation  is  to  provide  a convenient  basis  that  harmonises 
with  the  composition  of  the  sub-committees.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Child 
Help  Service  in  its  work  of  rehabilitation  of  problem  families,  all  arrangements  for  its 
management  and  supervision  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Organiser 
working  from  Maidstone;  this  is  to  ensure  that  experience  can  be  gained  of  the 
working  of  this  scheme  aU  over  the  county  so  that  lessons  can,  as  learned,  be  generally 
applied. 

H.  Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Deficiency 

It  is  appropriate,  in  considering  the  services  to  deal  with  mental  illness,  to  discuss 
the  District  Officer  Service,  since  these  officers  are  also  appointed  as  Duly  Authorised 
Officers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts.  District  Officets 
are  appointed  to  serve  (i)  Penge  and  Beckenham,  (ii)  Bromley,  (iii)  Orpington,  (iv) 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  (v)  Bexley,  (vi)  Erith  and  Crayford,  (vii)  Dartford  and  Dart- 
ford Rural.  These  four  districts  and  three  combinations  of  districts  are  found,  by 
experience,  to  give  a sufficient  amount  of  work  to  justify  the  appointment  in  each 
case  of  one  District  Officer,  one  Assistant  District  Officer,  who  is  also  a Duly  Author- 
ised Officer  and  the  necessary  clerical  staff.  Their  responsibilities,  in  addition  to 
certain  specified  duties,  are  to  act  as  a link  between  the  county  services  and  those 
who  need  them  and  also  to  indicate  where  persons  may  secure  other  national  ser- 
vices, for  example,  the  National  Assistance  Board,  where  investigation  has  shown 
the  need  for  them.  In  addition  to  acting  as  Duly  Authorised  Officers  the  District 
Officers  are  responsible  for  all  assessment  work  in  connection  with  the  Domestic 
Help  Service,  the  reception  and  investigation  of  applications  for  admission  to  old 
people’s  homes,  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  welfare  foods  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  enquiries  into  any  case  where  it  is  brought  to  notice  that  some 
social  need  is  considered  to  exist.  In  their  responsibilities  as  Duly  Authorised 
Officers  the  aim  has  been  to  provide  a service  that  general  practitioners  and  members 
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of  the  public  can  expect  to  have  readily  available  on  a 24-hour  basis  to  deal  with 
persons  of  unsound  mind.  The  mental  deficiency  services  in  the  area  under  review 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  in  the  rest  of  the  county.  They  provide  for  the  ascertain- 
ment and  classification  of  mental  defectives  and  for  community  care  for  such  defec- 
tives as  are  not  admitted  to  institutional  care  provided  by  the  Regional  Hospital 
Board.  The  ascertainment  of  defectives  is  a medical  matter  and  the  number  of  defec- 
tives in  Kent  is  such  as  to  justify  the  employment  of  a specialist  medical  officer 
working  from  County  Hall.  She  is  assisted  by  other  officers  but  she  is  fully  occupied 
in  dealing  with  special  and  difficult  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Because  of  the 
experience  of  District  Officers  in  the  legal  issues  that  arise  in  their  work  as  Duly 
Authorised  Officers  in  connection  with  mental  iUness  their  services  are  utilised  in  the 
certification  and  admission  of  defectives  to  institutions.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
specialist  lay  officer  employed  at  County  Hall,  who  is  responsible  for  supervising  this 
work  and  in  special  cases,  particularly  where  court  action  is  involved,  he  may  under- 
take the  work  concerned  himself.  The  basis  of  supervision  of  the  defectives  in  the 
community  is,  at  the  present  time,  being  altered,  in  that  there  is  a change  from  the 
employment  of  specialist  lay  officers  to  health  visitors.  The  changes  are  being  effected 
as  the  specialist  mental  health  officers,  who  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Health 
Committee  in  1948,  retire  and  no  common  pattern  exists  for  the  present  time  in  the 
area. 

An  important  part  of  the  community  care  of  mental  defectives  is  the  provision  of 
occupation  centres.  Thus  defectives  in  the  area  who  can  attend  go  either  to  centres  at 
Crayford  or  Orpington  by  means  of  transport  provided  by  the  Council.  The  Crayford 
Centre  takes  in  mental  defectives  from  Dartford  Rural  District  as  well  as  Bexley, 
Crayford,  Erith  and  the  Borough  of  Dartford.  The  Orpington  Centre  at  present  only 
takes  in  defectives  from  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  Orpington 
and  Penge,  but  this  is  not  because  of  any  geographical  boundary  but  simply  because 
there  are  no  defectives  living  in  the  Sevenoaks  Rural  area  suitable  to  attend  at  occu- 
pation centres  who  could  more  conveniently  be  taken  to  Orpington  than  the  centre  at 
Hildenborough  between  Sevenoaks  and  Tonbridge.  There  are  certain  mental  defec- 
tives who  can  benefit  from  teaching  but  whose  condition  is  such  that  they  cannot 
attend  at  centres.  Two  home  teachers  are  provided  in  the  area  but  to  occupy  the  time 
of  this  number  one  of  them  also  works  in  the  Dartford  Rural  and  Gravesend  areas. 
In  the  provision  of  home  teaching  services  the  requirement  is  to  keep  a specialist 
officer  fully  occupied,  irrespective  of  county  district  boundaries  and  the  areas 
covered  by  home  teachers  all  over  the  county  are  constantly  under  review  so  as  to 
provide  the  greatest  amount  of  teaching  time  with  the  greatest  economy  in  travelling. 
The  issue,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  boundaries  but  of  seeing  that  every  mental  defective 
is  provided  with  some  sort  of  teaching,  either  by  admission  to  an  occupation  centre  or 
by  a teacher  being  sent  to  his  or  her  own  home,  and  the  only  consideration  is  the 
quickest  and  most  economical  method  of  securing  these  objectives. 

j.  National  Assistance  Services 

These  services  are  divided  into  two  main  groups — welfare  and  residential. 

1.  Welfare 

The  main  part  of  the  welfare  services  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Registers  of 
blind  and  partially  sighted  persons  in  the  whole  of  the  county  are  kept  at  County 
Hall  and  all  arrangements  are  made  from  here  for  new  applicants  to  be  examined  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  and  for  re-examinations  as  and  when  necessary.  Newly  blinded 
persons  who  need  training  or  employment  are  dealt  with  by  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  who,  as  agents  for  the  County  Council,  provide  a placement 
service.  Field  work  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  blind  and  partially  sighted 
persons  in  the  area  under  review  is  carried  out  by  four  home  teachers  of  the  blind,  of 
whom  there  are  fifteen  working  in  the  county.  The  area  to  be  covered  by  any  home 
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teacher  depends  upon  the  number  of  persons  to  be  seen  and  experience  has  shown 
that  these  areas  need  to  be  kept  under  review.  The  home  teacher  areas  at  present  are: 

(a)  Bromley,  Beckenliam  and  Penge. 

(b)  Bexley. 

(c)  Erith,  Dartford  Borough,  Dartford  Rural  and  Crayford. 

(d)  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington. 

The  blind  people  working  in  the  home  workers  scheme  in  the  area  are  supervised  by 
county  staff  and  officers  of  the  R.N.I.B.  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  remainder 
of  the  county.  The  augmentation  of  earnings  of  all  home  workers  is  paid  by  the 
County  Treasurer,  from  the  statements  prepared  centrally  each  month  in  the  Health 
Department.  The  welfare  arrangements  were  recently  increased  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  in  addition  to  the  general  welfare  services  provided 
by  the  County  Council  special  facilities  to  be  the  subject  of  grant  will  be  provided  by 
the  two  Diocesan  Associations  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  East  Kent 
the  Canterbury  Diocese  provides  a direct  service  but  in  West  Kent,  extending  from 
Maidstone  to  the  London  boundary,  the  arrangements  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester 
are  provided  by  the  Royal  Association.  A start  has  been  made  in  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  welfare  services  for  other  groups  of  handicapped  people.  So  far 
these  have  chiefly  taken  the  form  of  providing  adaptations  to  houses,  facilities  for 
access  to  invalid  chairs  and  similar  services.  The  preliminary  enquiries  are  carried  out 
by  District  Ofiicers  but  in  view  of  the  close  association  that  has  to  be  maintained  in 
matters  of  this  sort  with  such  bodies  as  the  National  Assistance  Board,  Ministry  of 
Health  and  doctors,  the  necessary  decisions  in  each  case  are  taken  by  the  Health 
Committee,  or  by  the  chairman  if  the  decisions  are  unusually  urgent. 


2.  Residential  Services 

The  requirement  to  provide  residential  services  can  be  divided  into  (a)  the  pro- 
vision of  temporary  accommodation  for  homeless  families,  and  (b)  the  provision  of 
residential  care,  usually  on  a more  permanent  basis,  for  those  who  are  aged,  crippled 
or  epileptic. 

Although  the  provision  of  temporary  care  was  apparently  intended  in  1948  for 
persons  made  homeless  by  such  things  as  fire  or  flood,  for  which  local  and  very 
temporary  arrangements  need  to  be  made  according  to  the  particular  incident,  the 
main  and  continuous  need  is  to  provide  some  form  of  temporary  accommodation 
for  persons  who  become  homeless  for  such  reasons  as  non-payment  of  rent,  family 
difficulties  over  sharing  accommodation,  the  loss  of  tied  accommodation  and  similar 
causes.  The  amount  of  accommodation  constantly  needed  for  these  purposes  can 
best  be  provided  by  one  central  hostel.  This  is  situated  at  West  Mailing  some  seven 
miles  from  Maidstone  and  provides  47  units  of  family  accommodation  which  is 
rarely  completely  full.  Temporary  accommodation  is  only  offered  to  women  and 
children  since  experience  has  shown  that  when  husbands  were  taken  in  they  usually 
gave  up  work  in  the  area  in  which  they  were  living  and  rehabilitation  then  became 
extremely  difficult.  Experience  also  suggests  that  the  provision  of  only  one  central 
hostel  is,  in  itself,  a spur  to  the  families  to  find  accommodation  for  themselves. 

In  dealing  with  the  provision  of  residential  accommodation  for  the  other  groups  of 
people  named  in  the  National  Assistance  Act,  the  numbers  of  crippled  and  epileptic 
persons  who  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  county  are  not  sufficiently  great  for  the 
creation  of  special  units  provided  by  the  County  Council.  Arrangements  are,  there- 
fore, made  with  the  various  voluntary  charitable  organisations  who  cover  larger 
areas  than  the  county  itself. 

For  the  care  of  old  people,  however,  the  County  Council  provides  directly  or 
indirectly  some  2,500  places  in  old  people’s  homes.  The  indirect  provision  is  dealt 
with  by  accepting  financial  responsibility  for  the  care  of  old  people  who  are  clearly 
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the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  in  homes  maintained  by  charitable  organis- 
ations but  these  arrangements  are  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  provision  imde.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  requirements  of  old  people  can  best  be  met  by  the  provision  of 
three  types  of  home;  the  first  type  of  home  needs  to  provide  extensive  semces,  in- 
cluding full  night  care,  for  old  people  whose  degree  of  physical  and  mental  degener- 
ation is  such  that  whilst  not  requiring  the  resources  of  a chrome  sick  hospital  they  do 
require  extensive  measures  of  care.  The  second  group  includes  those  old  people  who 
need  some  measure  of  night  care  and  who,  therefore,  must  he  accomodated  in 
homes  that  provide  night  attention.  The  third  group  of  old  people  are  those  who  can, 
to  some  extent,  look  after  themselves  and  require  to  he  looked  after  in  a home  because 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  managing  entirely  for  themselves  in  the  community. 
The  pattern  of  provision  for  residential  care  of  old  people  m the  co™ty  im°''ided 
at  separate  homes  and  joint-user  establishments  providmg,  in  adihton  to  the  care  of 
old  people,  for  chronic  sick  services.  There  are  eleven  of  these  jomt-user  establish- 
ments in  the  county  only  two  of  which  are  in  the  area  under  review-Dartford  and 
Orpington  respectively.  There  are  eight  separate  Homes  in  the  area  of  which  only  one 
provides  the  full  measure  of  care  and  attention  that  old  people  coming  into  the  first 
^oup  need.  Because  of  the  afficulties  of  building  that  have  been  experienced  smee 
1948  the  major  part  of  the  care  of  old  people  who  require  extensive  care  has  had  to 
be  met  by  special  units  provided  at  Darenth,  Hildenborough,  Cranbrook  and 
Rochester.  Whilst  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  old  people  are  admitted  to  homes 
readily  accessible  to  the  area  in  which  they  have  lived  the  demand  for  accomo- 
dation is  such  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  this  objective.  The  usual  pro- 
vision is  that  when  an  old  person’s  needs  have  to  be  met  the  nearest  suitable  and 
available  place  has  to  be  used,  and  this  means  that  the  homes  in  the  area  under 
review  will  need  to  provide  accommodation  for  persons  living  outside  the  area  and 
the  converse  always  occurs.  Because  of  building  difficulties  this  area  has  a smaller 
proportion  of  beds  in  relation  to  the  population  than  other  areas  in  Kent  so  that 
some  of  the  needs  that  arise  have  to  be  met  by  placing  old  people  from  the  area  in 
Special  homes  outside  it.  . . • i.  • * 

A further  function  that  arises  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  is  the  registration 
and  inspection  of  homes  for  old  and  handicapped  people  maintained  for  profit. 
There  are  110  such  homes  registered  in  the  county  providing  1,998  beds.  In  the  area 
under  review  there  are  23  homes.  All,  however,  are  supervised  by  staff  working  from 
County  Hall  since  the  legal  and  administrative  issues  that  arise  call  for  a considerable 
measure  of  specialised  knowledge  and  experience. 


R.  General  Observations 

This  gives  an  outline  of  the  main  county  services  and  the  basis  of  organisation  upon 
which  they  are  provided.  The  situation  is  that  the  area  under  review  consists  of  a 
series  of  communities,  originally  self-contained,  that  have  gradually  expanded  until 
they  have  become  more  or  less  contiguous,  so  far  as  building  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, unlike  a city,  such  as  Coventry  or  Sheffield,  where  the  growth  has  been  from  a 
centre  that  has  always  remained  the  centre,  the  growth  of  population  in  each  area  has 
continued  to  be  from  a series  of  centres.  For  the  provision  of  District  Officers 
services,  i.e.,  where  members  of  the  public  would  visit  and  where  doctors  and  others 
would  naturally  go  to  the  centre  of  a particular  area,  the  arrangements  provide  for  a 
District  Officer  to  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  particular  community  as  possible.  For 
such  services  as  nursing  and  midwifery  the  most  appropriate  arrangement  is  to 
place  individual  officers  as  far  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  area  where  they  will 
work  and  this  can  be  achieved  without  consideration  of  any  particular  boundary 
line.  Services  that  require  large  scale  organisation  for  the  most  effective  management, 
the  ambulance  service,  the  more  highly  specialised  functions  concerning  mental 
deficiency  and  so  on,  are  organised  over  larger  areas  still. 

In  general,  the  only  two  main  points  at  which  the  health  services  of  the  County 
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Council  directly  relate  to  the  somewhat  parallel  activities  of  the  District  Council 
concern  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  and  health  education.  Certain  in- 
fectious  diseases  are  notifiable  to  the  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  then 
sends  all  notifications  to  the  County  Medical  Ofiicer.  The  purpose  of  notification  is  to 
enable  District  Councils  acting  through  their  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to  exercise 
their  responsibilities  for  the  control  of  epidemic  infectious  disease.  No  strong  case 
can  however  be  made  out  to  alter  the  existing  arrangements  since,  in  experience, 
District  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  always  dealt  with  outbreaks  of  infectious 
disease  in  their  areas  by  seeking  all  such  aid  from  outside  bodies,  including  the 
County  Health  Department,  as  is  necessary.  There  is  no  evidence  that  would  suggest 
that  the  existing  arrangements  constitute  a defect  in  Local  Governnient.  The  only 
other  issue,  relating  to  parallel  powers  for  health  education,  again,  in  theory,  can 
present  the  possibility  of  duplication  or  overlapping,  but  again,  in  practice,  this  does 
not  happen  and  change  is  not  advocated. 


Children  Act 


APPENDIX  C 

Services  provided  within  the  Area  under  Review 


1.  Offices 

There  are  local  offices  of  the  Children’s  Department  at; 

Park  House,  4 Beckenham  Lane,  Bromley; 

Queen  Street,  Erith.  . , 

The  latter  office  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  County  Offices  in  Brampton  Road, 
Bexleyheath,  which  are  now  under  construction. 


2.  Staff 

The  under-mentioned  Officers  serve  in  the  area; 

One  Woman  Welfare  Officer  for  Bromley,  Beckenham  and  Penge  based  on 
the  Bromley  office. 

One  Woman  Welfare  Officer  for  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  based  on  the  Bromley 
One°Woman  Welfare  Officer  for  Orpington  U.D.  based  on  the  Bromley 


One  Woman  Welfare  Officer  for  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  based  on  the 

One  WomaTwelfare  Officer  for  Dartford  Borough  based  on  the  Erith  office. 
This  officer  also  serves  Dartford  Rural  District  and  serves  approxi- 
mately half-time  in  Dartford  Borough.  -u-  . 

One  Man  Welfare  Officer  serving  for  approximately  three-quarters  of  his  time 
in  the  area  under  review. 


3.  Numbers  dealt  with  in  the  area  . . , j 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  m the  area  during  e 
year  ending  30th  Noveinber,  1957,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  for  the  whole  of 
the  present  administrative  county: 


Type  of  Case 

Children  received  into  care  under  Section  1 of  the 
Children  Act,  1948  . . .v  *'*1.  •+ 

Children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Authority  as  a 

Pr^ate  Foster  homes  supervised  under  Child  Life 
Protection  provisions  . . • • • 

Adoption  enquiries  ..•••• 

Totals  . 


Total  for 
area  under 


160 

24 

104 

176 

464 


Total  for 
Administrative 
County 

845 

136 

600 

410 


1,991 
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It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  total  numbers  dealt  with  constitute  approximately  - 
per  cent,  of  the  total  numbers  for  the  county. 

review:  Accommodation. 

Avonstone  Residential  Nursery.  Crofton  25  infants  between  0-5  years  o age. 

Nursery.  Manor 

Famty’“Se.42  0akwo^ 

taiIe£inS’“n’s^ 

which  serves  the  county  as  a whole: 

Accommodation 

135 

5 Residential  Nurseries 


25  infants  between  0-5  years  of  age. 

10  children  between  the  ages  of  3 and 
18  years. 


9 Children’s  Homes  . 

3 Grouped  Cottages  Homes 
6 Family  Group  Homes  . 

1 Boys’  Remand  Home  . • 

2 Observation  Reception  Centres 

2 Hostels  for  working  young  people 


Total 


167 

234 

60 

20 

57 

44 

717 


appendix  d 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

1.  Arrangementsforasubstantial measure  of 

of  the  County  Council’s  functions  have  been  neg  d t District 

Urban  District  Councils  Association  and  the  Kent  Rrancn  oi 

Councils  Association.  nnm.urb 

2.  There  are  two  regiS’S!o00  or  over  and 

and  Urban  Authorities  which  have  a population  in  region  « > 

the  other  to  the  Rural  District  Councils  and  remainmg  Urban  A • 

3.  With  regard  to  the  authorities 

W proposals  which  though  likely  to  conflict  with  the  Development  Han  the 

District  Council  considers  should  be  granted j . « 

(6)  proposals  for  development  of  the  foUowing  kinds  which  the  District  Council 
TprSs  for  bu^^^  development  not  in  a-  area  -ligated  to  im— e 

general  building  development  or  not  in  an  existmg  bull  p , ’ 

froposal  relates  solely  to  agricultural  development  (not  tPolutog  the 
Action  of  a new  dweUing)  or  industrial  development  developme^^^^^^ 
which  permission  has  already  been  given  or  has  been  deemed  to  be  given 
Ilterations  or  additions  to,  or  ancillary  buildmgs  related  to,  an  existii^g 
building  which  are  not  likely  to  involve  material  planning  considerations 
relation  to  the  Development  Plan; 
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(ii)  proposals  for  new  industries,  or  extensions  of  existing  industries,  in  areas 
not  allocated  to  industrial  development  in  the  Development  Plan  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  a type  unsuitable  to  the  area  and  any  other  in- 
dustrial development  which  involves  the  use  of  land  or  buildings  for  certain 
specialised  industrial  purposes; 

(iii)  proposals  for  new  shops,  business  or  other  commercial  uses  in  an  area  not 
already  predominantly  used  for  such  purposes  unless  the  latter  use  of  such 
area  is  in  accordance  with  the  Development  Plan; 

<iv)  proposals  for  development,  including  new  means  of  access,  along  the 
frontages  of  county  roads  other  than  roads  in  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
“claimed”  or  “delegated”  and  trunk  roads,  subject  to  certain  exceptions; 

(v)  proposals  for  new  roads  or  streets  in  boroughs  and  urban  districts  which 
will  form  part  of,  or  have  a material  effect  on,  the  communications  system 
of  the  county; 

(vi)  proposals  involving  or  relating  to  the  extraction  of  surface  or  underground 
minerals ; 

(vii)  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  new  petrol  filling  stations  or  alterations 
or  additions  to  original  ones  or  other  roadside  facilities  along  the  frontages 
of  certain  roads ; 

(c)  proposals  for  development  by  local  authorities  in  the  county,  including  the 
Police  Authority. 

4.  The  District  Cotmcil  furnishes  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time  with  a 
schedule  giving  particulars  of  the  applications  which  it  has  retained  for  determin- 
ation and  refrains  from  notifying  an  applicant  of  the  decision  until  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  schedule  was  sent  to  the  County  Council, 
and  if  within  that  time  the  County  Council  notifies  the  District  Council  that  a recom- 
mendation about  to  be  submitted  to  the  County  Council  might  affect  the  decision  on 
an  application  included  in  the  schedule  then  the  District  Council  defers  notifying  the 
applicant  until  it  is  informed  of  the  County  Council’s  decision. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  authorities  operating  the  under  20,000  population  scheme 
development  applications  are  classified  by  the  County  Planning  Officer  into  three 
■categories; 

(i)  those  to  be  decided  by  the  District  Council  in  its  unfettered  discretion; 

(ii)  those  to  be  decided  by  the  District  Council  in  accordance  with  its  recom- 
mendations if  such  are  approved  by  the  County  Planning  Officer,  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Council;  and 

(iii)  those  to  be  decided  by  the  County  Council  which  in  the  main  consist  of 
proposals  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 (a),  (A)  and  (c)  above. 

•6.  The  delegation  agreements  with  the  District  Councils  are  interpreted  so  as  to  leave 
the  District  Councils  the  function,  in  appropriate  cases,  and  subject  to  compliance 
with  certain  standards  of  design,  of  approving  the  details  of  development  when  those 
■details  are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority  in  pursuance 
of  a condition  in  that  respect  imposed  by  the  County  Council  on  a permission  granted 
to  an  outline  application. 

7.  The  County  Council  may,  after  consultation  with  the  associations  concerned, 
require  that  for  exceptional  reasons  some  particular  class  of  development  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  County  Council. 

8.  In  addition  to  dealing  with  development  control  applications  the  following 
powers  have  been  delegated  to  all  District  Councils,  irrespective  of  population: 

(a)  to  determine  whether  application  for  planning  permission  is  required; 

(A)  to  revoke  or  modify  planning  permissions  which  have  been  granted  by  the 
District  Council; 
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(c)  enforcement  action  in  relation  to  applications  which  have  been  determined  by 
the  District  Council  or,  in  cases  where  no  permission  has  been  granted,  which 
would  have  been  determined  by  the  District  Council; 

(d)  to  make  Orders  restricting  or  regulating  authorised  uses  and  to  secure  the 
removal  of  buildings  or  works  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  contraventions  of 
planning  control; 

(e)  to  make  Tree  Preservation  Orders  in  the  case  of  trees  and  woodlands  which  are 
of  local  importance  only,  subject  to  prior  consultation  with  the  County  Council 
and  to  take  enforcement  action  in  regard  thereto ; 

(/)  to  take  enforcement  action  in  relation  to  listed  buildings  of  special  architectural 
or  historic  interest; 

(g)  to  require  the  proper  maintenance  of  waste  land,  etc. ; 

(h)  certain  powers  in  relation  to  enforcement  action  so  far  as  existing  development 
is  concerned;  and 

(0  to  maintain  a sufBcient  system  of  supervision  and  inspection. 

9.  All  appeals  and  legal  proceedings  consequent  on  a decision  of  a District  Council 
are  dealt  with  by  the  District  Council  concerned  and  the  County  Council  affords  all 
such  aid,  advice  and  evidence  as  is  reasonably  required  and  may  deal  with  the  matter 
itself  in  any  particular  case  which  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

10.  The  District  Council  bears  the  costs  of  compensation  which  may  be  payable  as  a 
result  of  anything  done  by  it  in  exercise  of  its  delegated  powers. 

11.  In  dealing  with  matters  the  District  Council  has  regard  to  certain  general  as- 
sumptions and  architectural  standards  approved  by  the  County  Council. 

12.  The  County  Council  also  has  two  schemes  of  delegation  in  relation  to  the  control 
of  advertisements — one  to  Rural  District  Councils  and  the  other  to  Borough  and 
Urban  District  Councils. 

13.  So  far  as  Rural  District  Councils  are  concerned,  they  have  delegated  to  them 
power  to  determine,  subject  to  prior  consultation  with  the  County  Planning  Officer 
in  the  case  of  an  advertisement  not  relating  to  current  events,  all  applications  for 
consent  to  display  advertisements  within  the  Council’s  area  except  those  to  be 
displayed  by  or  on  behalf  of  local  authorities  (including  the  District  Council  con- 
cerned), Government  Departments,  Statutory  Undertakers,  and  public  bodies  and 
which  do  not  relate  to  current  events. 

14.  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  have  the  same  powers  except  that  consul- 
tation with  the  County  Planning  Officer  is  confined  to  the  case  of: 

(i)  any  advertisement  some  part  of  which,  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  ground 
level  and  which  is  either  not  on  a building  or  if  on  a building  does  not  relate 
to  the  use  of  that  building; 

(ii)  any  illuminated  advertisement  which  in  the  District  Council’s  opinion  would 
be  visible  from  a trunk  road  or  a directly  maintained  county  road; 

(iii)  any  advertisement,  not  related  to  current  events,  in  an  area  of  special  control. 

15.  All  Borough  and  District  Councils  also  have  delegated  to  them: 

(a)  power  of  revocation  and  modification  of  consents  for  the  display  of  advertise- 
ments ; 

ib)  powers  of  “ challenge”  in  respect  of  existing  advertisements; 

(c)  power  to  deal  with  any  appeal  to  the  Minister  or  a Court  of  Law; 

(rf)  to  maintain  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  County  Council  a sufficient 
system  of  supervision  and  inspection. 
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16.  The  County  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  District  Coimcil  in  respect  of  any  advertisement  displayed  within  the 
District  Council’s  area. 

17.  In.  the  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1957,  3,413  cases  were  dealt  with,  re- 
presenting an  annual  rate  of  13,652.  Of  these  about  62  per  cent,  were  determined  by 
county  district  councils  in  their  unfettered  discretion,  about  22  per  cent,  were  dealt 
with  by  those  councils  in  consultation  with  the  County  Council  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  paragraph  5 (category  II),  and  the  remaining  16  per  cent,  were  dealt 
with  by  the  County  Council. 


APPENDIX  E 

Roads 

(1)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  County  Roads  and 

Bridges 

(a)  Roads 

The  area  concerned  comprises  nine  Claiming  Authorities  for  highway  purposes 
and,  with  one  exception,  they  have  exercised  their  right  to  “claim”  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  county  roads.  The  exception  is  the  Urban  District  of  Crayford 
which,  at  the  statutory  time,  failed  to  claim  but  the  county  roads  in  this  authority’s 
area  have  since  been  “delegated”  to  them. 

There  is  a small  mileage  of  county  roads  which  was  not  claimed  when  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  came  into  force  and  these  roads  have  subsequently  been 
“delegated”  to  the  authorities  concerned. 

In  addition  to  “claimed”  and  “delegated”  roads,  the  nine  authorities  are  of  course 
responsible  for  a large  mileage  of  Town  Streets. 

There  is  a mileage  of  8-73  Class  I Roads  of  an  arterial  nature  running  through  the 
areas  of  these  nine  authorities  which  have  remained  under  the  direct  maintenance  of 
the  County  Council.  Details  of  the  total  mileages  of  the  various  classes  are  set  out  in 
the  following  statement : 


Authority 

Claimed 

Delegated 

Directly 

Maintained 

Beckenham  Borough  .... 

23-38 

— 

— 

Bexley  Borough 

18-64 

0-58 

— 

Bromley  Borough  .... 

23-90 

8-33 

— 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  . 

17-74 

1-34 

Crayford  Urban  District 

— 

10-91 

— 

Dartford  Borough  .... 

n-45 

— 

— 

Erith  Borough  ..... 

13-51 

— 

— 

Orpington  Urban  District 

41-35 

— 

7-39 

Penge  Urban  District  .... 

4-82 

— 

— 

(b)  Bridges 

154-79 

19-82 

8-73 

The  provisions  of  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  do  not  empower 
Claiming  Authorities  to  “claim”  bridges.  The  County  Council  is,  therefore,  liable 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  bridges  carrying  a county  road.  The  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  the  bridges  in  the  areas  of  Claiming  Authorities  is,  however, 
“delegated”  to  the  local  authorities  concerned. 

(c)  General  remarks 

The  nine  Claiming  Authorities  have,  in  the  past,  carried  out  their  highway 
functions  with  efficiency  and  economy,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no  case  for 
discontinuing  the  system  whereby  the  local  authorities  “claim”  the  right  from  the 
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County  Council  to  exercise  highway  functions,  although  there  may  be  an  advantage 
in  union  of  certain  of  these  authorities,  for  roads. 

It  would  also  lead  to  a more  orderly  administration  of  the  county  roads  in  the 
areas  concerned  if  the  roads  at  present  “claimed”,  “delegated”,  or  directly  main- 
tained, were  aU  “ claimed”  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  future. 

In  its  General  Powers  Bill  now  under  consideration,  the  County  Council  is  seeking 
powers  to  enable  local  authorities  to  “ claim  ” county  roads  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

(2)  Trunk  Roads 

The  London  to  Dover  Trunk  Road  (A  2)  passes  through  the  Boroughs  of  Bexley 
and  Dartford,  and  the  London  to  Folkestone  Road  (A  20)  passes  through  the  Urban 
District  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup.  The  County  Council  is,  however,  the  Agent 
Authority  under  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936,  and  therefore  directly  maintains  these 
roads  on  behalf  of  the  Minister.  In  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  what  the 
intention  of  the  Minister  would  be  in  the  event  of  reorganisation,  it  is  considered 
that  the  County  Council  should  continue  to  maintain  these  roads,  rather  than  that 
the  maintenance  should  be  carried  out  in  short  lengths  by  each  authority  through 
whose  area  the  roads  pass. 

(3)  Street  Lighting 

This  is  at  present  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authorities,  but  on  Trunk  Roads, 
local  authorities  may  get  a grant  from  the  Ministi-y  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation 
towards  the  cost.  So  far  as  county  roads  are  concerned,  no  change  is  necessary,  but 
in  future  some  authority  should  co-ordinate  the  system  of  lighting  as  between 
adjoining  authorities. 

(4)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority  and  should  continue  as  such. 

(5)  Parking  Places 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority  and  should  continue  as  such. 

(5)  Road  Safety 

The  local  authorities  are  resporisible  for  all  propaganda  work  in  connection  with 
road  safety  so  far  as  all  classes  of  roads  in  their  area  are  concerned.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  pedestrian  crossing  places. 

The  area  under  review  comes  within  the  London  Traffic  Area,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  considers  all  restrictions  in  connection  with  traffic 
regulation,  speed  limits,  etc.,  in  consultation  with  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  This  seems  to  work  quite  satisfactorily  and  calls  for  no 
change. 

(7)  Bus  Shelters 

These  are  the  responsibility  of  local  authorities,  except  on  the  trunk  and  directly 
maintained  county  roads. 

(8)  Private  Street  Works 

These  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  and  should  continue  as  such. 

(9)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949,  Part  IV.— 

Public  Rights  of  Way 

Draft  Maps  have  been  completed  for  all  North-West  Kent  (except  Penge  Urban 
District — excluded  from  the  Survey).  AU  initial  objections  have  been  dealt  with.  The 
only  counter  objections  received  were  in  respect  of  two  Thames-side  routes  in  Cray- 
ford  Marshes,  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
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PART  I 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  Beckenham  has  a long  and  honourable  history.  Long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest it  was  known  as  “ Beohha  haema  and  appears  in  the  Domesday  Book  as 
“Becheham”  and“Bacheham”,  and  in  later  archives  with  other  variants  of  the  name. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  already  well  developed  as  a rural  community ; the  names  of 
its  ancient  manors  and  estates  are  still  familiar;  and  there  survive  a number  of 
physical  links  with  the  past,  notably  Wickham  Court,  Beckenham  Place,  and  the 
Manor  House  acquired  and  converted  into  the  Old  Council  Hall  many  years  ago. 
Symbols  of  Norman  and  Tudor  associations  are  incorporated  into  the  Borough 
Arms. 

2.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  Beckenham  (then  smaller  than 
it  is  now)  was  administered  by  the  Overseers  and  the  Vestry.  In  1872  the  district 
became  a unit  of  the  Bromley  Rural  Sanitary  Area,  with  a local  Parochial  Com- 
mittee, and  various  urban  powers  were  applied.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
the  Parish  of  Beckenham  became  a Local  Government  District,  and  imder  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the  Urban  District  Council  replaced  the  Local  Board. 
Under  the  Kent  Review  Order,  1934,  the  urban  district  was  enlarged  by  addition  of 
the  developed  part  of  the  Rural  Parish  of  West  Wickham  and  a very  small  part  of 
the  Rural  Parish  of  Hayes.  In  1935  a Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted,  and 
Beckenham  became  a borough. 

3.  Beckenham  lies  to  the  north  of  the  North  Downs,  occupying  (with  Penge)  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  Kent.  Its  immediate  neighbours  are:  to  the  west,  the 
County  Borough  of  Croydon;  to  the  north-west,  the  Urban  District  of  Penge; 
to  the  north,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lewisham,  in  the  County  of  London; 
to  the  east,  the  Borough  of  Bromley,  in  Kent;  and  to  the  south,  part  of  the  Urban 
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District  of  Orpington,  being  a part  which  is  in  fact  rural  in  character.  The  land, 
generally  slopes  from  400  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum,  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  borough,  to  76  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum  in  the  north,  and  the  character  is 
undulating,  with  some  well-marked  ridges  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
loamy  clay,  with  some  local  areas  of  chalk  and  gravel. 

4.  Beckenham  is  predominantly  a residential  borough,  large  parts  of  which  are 
developed  with  modem  houses  in  well  laid-out  tree-lined  streets  at  comparatively 
low  densities.  Much  of  this  development  has  taken  place  since  1925,  and  today  the 
borough  is  substantially  built-up,  although  there  is  scope  for  redevelopment  in  some 
of  the  older  parts.  A particular  feature  of  the  borough  is  the  large  area  of  open 
space,  both  public  and  private;  in  the  extreme  south  is  farmland,  of  which  181  acres 
are  preserved  by  acquisition  under  the  Green  Belt  Act,  1938.  Shopping  centres  are 
chiefly  local  in  character,  the  largest  being  in  Beckenham  High  Street  and  West 
Wickham  High  Street,  with  a number  of  smaller  groups  of  shops  in  other  convenient 
places.  Industries  are  comparatively  few,  and  mainly  concentrated  in  two  smalt 
industrial  areas,  near  the  northern  and  western  boundaries ; the  factory  premises  are 
nearly  all  modem,  and  provide  employment  for  some  7,000  persons.  There  are 
excellent  rail  communications,  with  12  stations  on  the  Southern  Region  electric 
network;  good  omnibus  services  connect  with  neighbouring  districts,  including 
Green  Line  route  725  from  Gravesend  to  Windsor.  Beckenham  suffered  much 
damage  by  enemy  action  during  the  war,  but  there  is  little  sign  of  it  now,  except  in 
one  area  of  about  13  acres  near  the  Town  Hall  and  Parish  Church  (now  in  course 
of  acquisition  for  redevelopment  with  amenity  features),  and  a smaller  area  near 
Clock  House  Station.  ■ , „ ■ 

5 The  borough  has  an  area  of  5,935  acres.  The  population,  according  to  the  Regis- 
trar-General’s estimate  at  June,  1957,  is  75,440,  and  the  population  density  averages 
12'7  persons  per  acre.  The  rateable  value  on  1st  April,  1958,  was  £1,390,000  (larger 
than  that  of  any  other  county  district  in  Kent),  and  the  rateable  value  per  head 
works  out  at  £18  4s.  The  rate  levied  for  the  half  year  begiimmg  1st  April,  1958,  is 
8s.  8d.  in  the  pound,  equivalent  to  17s.  4d.  for  a full  year;  of  this,  12s.  7^d.  represents 
the  county  precept.  Is.  6Jd.  the  Metropolitan  Police  precept,  4d.  the  sewerage 
precepts,  and  2s.  lOid.  the  net  local  expenses.  The  product  of  a Id.  rate  is  estimated 
at  £5,600.  The  net  loan  debt  at  31st  March,  1958,  was  £3,399,000,  made  up  of 
£1,657,170  in  respect  of  housing,  £1,247,500  for  advances  for  house  purchase, 
£151,000  reimbursable,  and  £343,330  in  respect  of  rate  fund  services.  These  figures 
give  an  indication  of  the  size  and  financial  resources  of  the  borough;  more  detailed 
statistics  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

6.  The  Council  consists  of  32  members,  being  24  Councillors  and  8 Aldermen.  The 
borough  is  divided  into  8 wards,  each  electing  3 Councillors.  The  following  com- 
mittees have  been  constituted  for  the  current  year: 

Statutory:  Committee  for  Education 
Allotments 

Standing:  General  Purposes 
Works 
Parks 
Libraries 
Housing 

Building  Control  and  Town  Planning 

Public  Health 

Baths 

Establishment 
Civil  Defence 
Finance 

Special:  North  Central  Beckenham  Area  Redevelopment 

Accident  Prevention 
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The  Council,  and  most  of  the  committees,  hold  regular  monthly  meetings.  Many 
of  the  committees  exercise  limited  delegated  powers,  not  extending  to  matters  of 
major  policy,  but  all  report  fully  to  the  Council  either  for  information  or  by  way  of 
recommendation. 

The  following  officers  are  in  charge  of  separate  departments,  working  in  close 
liaison: 

Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor,  being  also  Electoral  Registration  Officer; 

Borough  Treasurer  and  Accountant; 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  being  also  local  Planning  Officer; 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  (who  also  acts  as  Assistant  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Kent  County  Council,  and  as  local  School  Medical  Officer); 

Borough  Librarian; 

Housing  Manager; 

Parks  Superintendent; 

Baths  Superintendent; 

Borough  Education  Officer,  being  an  officer  of  the  Kent  County  Council 
acting  under  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration. 

7.  The  number  of  staff  employed  by  the  Coimcil  on  the  1st  April,  1958,  was  as 
follows : 

Non-Manual  Manual 


Department 

Est. 

Unest. 

Est. 

Unest. 

Totals 

Town  Clerk’s 

33 

— 

— 

1 

35 

Finance 

48 

— 

. — 

— 

48 

Borough  Engineer’s 

45 

— 

115 

95 

255 

Public  Health 

10 

— 

3 

1 

. 14 

Libraries 

21 

— 

1 

3 

25 

Housing 

15 

— 

13 

1 

29 

Parks  .... 

7 

— 

53 

37 

97 

Baths  .... 

3 

— 

10 

9 

22 

Totals 

. 182 

- 

195 

148 

525 

Staff  in  the  Education  Department,  technically  employed  by  the  Kent  County 
Council,  but  giving  service  to  the  Borough  Council  as  Divisional  Executive,  are  as 


follows: 

Administration,  etc. 

37 

60 

144 

106 

347 

Teachers 

. 311 

— 

— 

— 

311 

School  Medical  Service  . 

7 

6 

— 

— 

13 

355 

66 

144 

106 

671 

8.  Two  local  Acts  are  in  force  in  the  borough — the  Beckenham  Urban  District 
Council  Act,  1903,  and  the  Beckenham  Urban  District  Council  Act,  1935.  Adoptive 
provisions  of  public  general  Acts  include  the  Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment)  Act, 
1890,  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1907,  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1925,  and  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  1846 — 1923.  Bye-laws 
have  been  made  on  all  appropriate  specific  subjects,  and  for  “good  rule  and  govern- 
ment”. 

PART  II 

OUTLINE  OF  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
CARRYING  OUT  SPECIFIED  FUNCTIONS 

9.  The  following  description  of  the  present  arrangements  is  given  in  outline  only, 
and  follows  the  order  set  out  in  Appendix  B to  the  letter  of  the  17th  February  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission.  After  each  title  of  a function  is  a note  in 
parenthesis  indicating  whether  it  is  a borough  or  a county  function,  and,  if  the 
latter,  whether  it  is  delegated. 
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10.  Education 

(a)  Education  Generally.  (County,  part  delegated) 

Until  the  Education  Act,  1944,  came  into  operation,  the  Borough  Council  (and  their 
predecessors  the  Urban  District  Council)  had  for  many  years  been  the  authority  for 
elementary  education,  and  had  provided  ten  schools,  including  one  of  the  earliest 
Selective  Central  Schools,  and  a Special  School  for  educationally  sub-normal 
children.  There  was  an  efficient  school  medical  service,  linked  with  the  infant  welfare 
organisation;  school  meals  were  supplied;  and  a number  of  scholarships  and  prize 
funds  were  administered,  A technical  institute  had  been  provided,  and  subsequently 
let  to  the  County  Council;  and  Beckenham  and  Penge  appointed  representatives  to  a 
local  Higher  Education  Committee  responsible  to  the  County  Council. 

Under  the  Act  of  1944,  Beckenham  became  an  Excepted  District,  and  the  Borough 
Council  act  as  Divisional  Executive  under  a scheme  of  Divisional  Administration. 
The  scheme  is  a long  and  elaborate  document,  but  the  functions  delegated  ate  mainly 
in  the  nature  of  “ care  and  maintenance  ’ ’ and  are  hedged  about  with  conditions  and 
restrictions.  The  Borough  Council  have  the  right  (not  amounting  to  delegation)  to 
make  proposals  on  matters  of  major  policy,  including  provision  of  new  schools,  but 
decision  rests  with  the  County  Council,  as  it  does  also  on  finance  through  the 
estimate  system.  Estimates  covering  all  local  education  expenditure  for  a year 
commencing  1st  April  must  be  settled  by  the  Borough  Council  for  submission  to  the 
County  Council  as  early  as  the  preceding  November.  Staff  of  the  Borough  Education 
Department,  though  working  in  the  Town  Hall,  are  employed  under  the  County 
Council’s  salary  scales  and  conditions  of  service,  and  inevitably  anomalies  arise  in 
comparison  with  staff  of  other  departments  of  the  borough. 

Most  of  the  functions  of  the  Borough  Council  under  the  scheme,  but  excluding 
approval  of  estimates  and  proposals  on  major  policy,  are  delegated  on  to  the 
Beckenham  Committee  for  Education,  consisting  of  14  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  7 co-opted  members,  of  whom  two  are  nominated  by  the  County 
Council  and  one  by  the  Senate  of  London  University. 

County  schools  serving  the  borougli  are: 

Primary  ■ Full  local  provision,  with  10  schools  in  the  borough  and  one  to  be  built; 

also  a Special  (E.S.N.)  School  in  the  borough  serving  a wide  area 
around. 

Secondary  : Modern,  full  local  provision,  with  2 schools  for  boys  and  2 for  girls  m 
the  borough. 

Grammar,  one  school  for  boys  just  across  the  boundary  in  Penge,  and 
one  school  for  girls  in  the  borough  (to  be  replaced  by  a new  one  in 
construction) — both  serve  Beckenham  and  Penge. 

Technical  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  in  Bromley,  the  boys’  school 
having  recently  been  transferred  there  from  Beckenham. 

Further:  Apart  from  evening  classes  at  schools,  there  are  a Technical  Institute 

and  a School  of  Art  in  the  borough,  falling  somewhat  short  of  com- 
plete local  provision. 

Maintenance  of  school  premises  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Education  Depart- 
ment, using  a small  direct  labour  force  for  smaller  items  and  local  contractors  for 
larger  items. 

ih)  Agricultural  Education.  (County) 

There  are  two  residential  Agricultural  Colleges  in  Kent.  Demand  for  this  service 
from  Beckenham  is  extremely  small. 

(c)  Youth  Employment.  (County) 

A Youth  Employment  Bureau  at  12  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  about  half  a 
mile  away  from  the  Town  Hall,  serves  Beckenham  and  Penge. 
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11.  Environmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places.  (Borough) 

The  Council  own  public  baths  in  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  which  were 
constructed  in  1901  and  were  enlarged  and  modernised  in  1938.  The  prenuses  include 
three  covered  swimming  baths  (first-class,  second-class  and  teaching),  slipper  baths, 
foam  and  remedial  baths,  and  all  suitable  facilities.  The  Council  award  swimming 
scholarships  annually  to  the  school  children  who  have  attained  a specified  standard, 
and  this  policy  of  encouragement  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  fine  results 
achieved,  and  the  prominence  of  Beckenham  swimmers  in  national  and  county 
events.  In  the  winter  the  first-class  swimming  bath  is  converted  into  an  assembly  hall 
which  is  let  for  dances,  shows  and  other  sporting  and  social  events. 

Provision  of  an  additional  swimming  bath  at  West  Wickham  has  been  approved 
in  principle,  for  action  when  economic  conditions  permit,  and  a site  has  been 
provisionally  reserved. 

(i)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds.  (Borough) 

A number  of  streams  and  watercourses  run  through  the  borough,  and  the  Council 
have  long  operated  the  policy  of  requiring  them  to  be  culverted  under  Section  262 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  when  building  operations  are  undertaken,  themselves 
contributing  the  excess  cost  of  providing  a culvert  large  enough  to  take  foreseeable 
future  flow.  Exercise  of  other  powers  in  Part  XI  of  the  Act  of  1936  has  not  been 
needed.  , 

A particular  problem  is  occasional  flooding  of  a local  stream,  resulting  in  flooding 
of  house  gardens  and  roads  and  interruption  of  one  London  train  service.  The  cause 
is  more  than  local,  and  existing  statutory  powers  are  probably  inadequate,  but  the 
main  difficulty  is  that  the  cost  of  remedial  works  is  very  high  in  relation  to  the 
damage  and  disturbance  caused.  A special  sub-committee  is  studying  the  problem. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Prenuses  and  Articles.  (Borough) 

The  need  for  this  service  is  very  small,  and  specialist  contractors  are  employed  as 
necessary  under  supervision  of  the  Public  Health  Department. 

(d)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises.  (Borough) 

The  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  applies  to  most  of  the 
borough,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  remainder,  but  the  industrial  areas  are  small, 
and  the  industries  are  not  of  a kind  to  call  for  special  action. 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms.  (Borough) 

The  Council  maintain  a mortuary,  with  post-mortem  room,  in  a small  separate 
building  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  an  attendant  is  provided.  Inquests  are 
nornaally  held  at  the  Town  Hall. 

(/)  Public  Conveniences.  (Borough) 

In  view  of  the  residential  character  of  the  borough,  the  need  is  comparatively  small, 
but  provision  has  been  made  at  the  larger  shopping  centres,  and  also  a.t  the  group  of 
buildings  in  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  comprising  the  Central  Library,  School 
of  Art,  Public  Baths,  etc. 

(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal.  (Borough) 

There  is  a regular  weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  by  modern  vehicles,  the  bins 
being  the  property  of  the  householders.  Trade  refuse  is  collected,  more  frequently,  as 
required,  and  appropriate  charges  are  made  to  cover  the  cost.  Disposal  is  by  inciner- 
ation, after  careful  sorting  for  salvage,  the  value  of  which  in  the  year  1957-58  is 
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estimated  at  over  £9,000.  The  disposal  plant  was  provided  many  years  ago,  and 
was  modernised  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  deals  also  with  refuse  from 
Penge,  by  arrangement  with  the  Urban  District  Council. 

(/i)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buiidings.  (Borough) 

A building  inspection  staff  is  maintained,  worldng  in  co-operation  with  the  public 
health  inspectors  and  outside  authorities  as  necessary.  Most  of  the  work  relates  to 
approval  of  plans  under  relevant  statutory  provisions  and  bye-laws,  and  “licensing” 
of  temporary  buildings.  The  need  for  enforcement  action  in  respect  of  existing  build- 
ings rarely  arises. 

(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal.  (Borough) 

The  borough  is  fully  sewered,  with  separate  soil  and  surface  water  systems  in  almost 
all  parts.  Sewage  disposal  is  not  carried  out  by  the  Council;  the  major  part  of  the 
borough  (5,354  acres)  drains  into  the  West  Kent  main  sewerage  system,  operated 
by  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  (to  which  the  Council  appoint  4 represen- 
tatives); and  the  remainder  (581  acres)  drains  into  the  Metropolitan  Outfall  system 
operated  by  the  London  County  Council.  Sewerage  precepts  are  levied  in  each  case. 

(/)  Street  Cleansing.  (Borough) 

All  adopted  roads  in  the  borough  are  regularly  cleansed  and  scavenged  by  direct 
labour  tmder  the  Borough  Engineer.  No  special  problems  have  arisen. 

ik)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria.  (Borough) 

The  Council  have  had  no  need  to  exercise  powers,  since  there  is  in  the  borough  a 
large  privately  owned  cemetery  with  a recently  opened  crematorium. 

(0  Parks  and  Open  Spaces.  (Borough) 

The  Council  have  provided  14  parks  and  recreation  grounds  in  aB  parts  of  the 
borough  with  a total  area  of  230  acres.  Management  is  by  a separate  Parks  Depart- 
ment with  a fully  qualified  staff.  Horticultural  displays  are  a feature,  and  collections 
of  plants  are  being  established  for  public  reference.  Ample  sports  facilities  are 
provided,  including  31  footbaU  pitches,  12  cricket  pitches,  and  54  tennis  courts. 

Some  of  these  open  spaces  form  part  of  a “green  wedge”  to  be  provided  runnmg 
from  north  to  south  through  the  centre  of  the  borough.  For  this  purpose  some  11 
acres  of  additional  land,  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  are  held  in  anticipation. 

There  is  also  a woodland  area  of  43  acres,  with  restricted  access,  and  containing 
a bird  sanctuary,  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  borough. 

The  Council  own  a golf  course  of  122  acres,  on  long  lease  to  a club. 

Farmlands  amounting  to  181  acres  are  held  on  999  year  lease  from  the  County 
Council,  at  nominal  rent,  for  preservation  under  the  Green  Belt  Act,  1938 ; and  an 
adjoining  area  of  199  acres  has  recently  been  bought  by  the  Council. 

Open  spaces  under  the  control  of  other  authorities  are  part  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Grounds  and  part  of  Beckenham  Place  Park  (London  County  Council),  and  Spring 
Park  Woods  and  part  of  West  Wickham  Common  (Corporation  of  the  City  of 

London).  4.-  • n 

There  are  many  privately  owned  sports  grounds  in  the  borough,  amoiuiting  in  ail 
to  some  275  acres,  and  the  Council  have  for  many  years  maintained  the  policy  that 
these  should  be  preserved. 

(m)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937.  (Borough  and  County) 

One  recreation  ground  of  5|  acres  (included  in  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph)  has  been  provided  by  the  Council  under  this  Act,  and  is  the  home 
ground  of  the  Beckenham  Football  Club.  Grants  have  been  obtained  from  the 
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Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of  sports  facilities  provided  in  other  recreation 
grounds.  A play  leadership  scheme,  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  been  in  operation  for 
ten  years,  and  has  proved  of  great  value  in  encouraging  the  proper  use  of  the 
facilities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  County  Council  make  grants  to  suitable  local  organisations, 
particularly  youth  clubs. 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution.  (County) 

Beckenham  is  outside  the  area  of  the  Kent  River  Board,  and  the  County  Council, 
being  the  responsible  authority  under  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act, 
1951 , are  seeking  an  Order  conferring  supplementary  powers  under  the  River  Boards 
Act,  1948.  The  Borough  Council  have  not  objected,  but  have  applied  to  the  County 
Council  for  delegation  of  the  function,  in  the  belief  that  it  can  be  better  administered 
locally.  The  effect  of  any  pollution  would  be  of  concern  to  the  Borough  Public 
Health  Department. 

(o)  Port  Health  Functions.  (Not  applicable) 


12.  Housing 

(fl)  Provision  of  Houses.  (Borough) 

The  Council  have  provided  378  pre-war  houses,  153  temporary  bungalows,  and  772 
permanent  post-war  houses  and  fiats,  with  50  others  under  construction;  the  1958 
programme  (awaiting  Ministry  approval)  comprises  1 1 8 dwellings,  and  other  schemes 
are  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

Beckenham  suffered  much  damage  during  the  war,  and  at  one  time  over  900 
dwellings  were  held  under  requisition.  The  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  156  by 
various  means  including  the  allocation  of  as  many  as  4 out  of  5 new  dwellings  to  the 
occupiers  of  requisitioned  property.  In  an  effort  to  clear  the  problem  by  the  statutory 
date,  31st  March,  1960,  the  Council  have  embarked  on  a programme  of  purchasing 
properties  comprising  up  to  60,  or  even  100,  dwellings. 

The  building  of  new  houses  has  throughout  been  impeded  by  the  lack  of  suitable 
sites.  The  borouglr  was  practically  fully  developed  before  the  war,  apart  from  a little 
space  available  for  infilling;  any  substantial  encroachment  on  open  spaces,  public 
or  private,  would  have  been  against  sound  planning  principles.  Building  outside  the 
borough  has  been  found  impracticable. 

Housing  rents  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time,  without  objection  by  tenants, 
on  to  a basis  whereby  the  rents  are  related  to  the  value  of  the  accommodation,  and 
bring  in  a sufficient  income  to  enable  hardship  cases  to  be  met  by  rebates  financed 
from  Exchequer  subsidies  without  recourse  to  rate  fund  subsidies.  Tenants  are 
selected  by  reference  to  housing  need  (assessed  on  a “points”  scheme)  and  means, 
on  the  principle  that  those  whose  income  exceeds  a prescribed  figure  (varying 
according  to  the  type  of  accommodation  needed)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

Design  and  construction  of  houses  is  normally  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough 
Engineer,  although  for  one  large  flat  scheme  private  architects  have  been  employed. 
Management  is  carried  out  by  a separate  Housing  Department,  which  includes  a 
small  direct  labour  force  for  some  maintenance  work. 


(i>)  Slum  Clearance.  (Borough) 

There  are  no  slums  in  Beckenham.  Occasionally  the  need  arises  to  deal  with  single, 
or  small  groups  of,  unfit  houses,  and  for  this  purpose  existing  statutory  powers 
have  been  found  adequate. 
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(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses.  (Borough) 

The  Council’s  policy  is  one  of  full  encouragement  to  the  owner-occupier.  Advances 
are  made  to  assist  in  acquisition,  construction  and  improvement,  norinaily  under 
the  Housing  Act,  but  occasionally  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  and 
the  number  of  such  advances  made  is  1,150,  representing  a capital  sum  of  £1,675,000. 
During  the  period  of  financial  stringency,  the  making  of  advances  has  been  con- 
tinued, the  only  restriction  being  the  need  for  special  consideration  if  the  valuation 
exceeds  £3,500. 

Advances  have  included  some  to  tenants  for  acquisition  of  Council-built  houses. 
Statutory  “ arrangements”  have  been  made  with  a “self-build”  group,  the 
Beckenham  Housing  Association,  Ltd.,  for  the  construction  of  25  bungalows  with 
Exchequer  subsidy  and  mortgage  advance  from  the  Council.  Construction  is  now 
almost  completed. 

Improvement  grants  are  made  in  suitable  cases,  including  conversion  of  large  old 
houses  into  flats.  Applications  are  carefully  scrutinised,  and  of  86  applications  made 
to  date,  49  have  been  approved,  in  the  total  amount  of  £9,229. 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws.  (Borough) 

Arrangements  are  as  indicated  in  paragraph  11(A)  above. 


13.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(fl)  Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Health  Service  Acts.  (County) 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  National  Health  Service  in  1948,  the  Borough  Council 
provided  a full  personal  health  service,  with  ante-natal,  post-natal,  infant  welfare 
and  immunisation  clinics,  health  visitors  and  home  helps.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Penge  Council  (through  a joint  committee),  a maternity  hospital  had  been  provided 
since  1920,  and  replaced  in  1939  by  a larger  and  up-to-date  hospital  which  in  1944 
was  recognised  as  a training  school  for  midwives.  An  efiicient  ambulance  service 
was  provided;  after  the  war  this  was  reorganised  and  was  operated  under  joint 
arrangements  with  Penge,  the  Beckenham  Medical  Officer  of  Health  being  in  charge 
of  the  service.  The  County  Council  were  the  supervising  authority  under  the  Mid- 
wives Acts,  having  declined  repeated  applications  by  the  Borough  Council  for 
delegation  of  powers. 

The  County  Council  are  now  the  responsible  authority,  the  services  being  adminis- 
tered by  an  Area  Sub-Committee  to  which  the  Borough  Council  appoint  three 
members.  The  sub-committee  deals  only  with  administration  and  not  with  policy 
decisions.  The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  holds  the  post  of  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  Council. 

Broadly,  the  services  are  well  administered,  and  in  this  they  do  not  diflfer  from  the 
services  as  provided  by  the  borough,  except  for  normal  development  under  the  wider 
legislative  concept,  and  for  the  added  complications  of  the  county  system.  Typical 
of  these  are  the  dual  status  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  the  division  of  his 
department  between  borough  work  and  county  work,  and  the  separate  adminis- 
tration of  some  services  at  the  District  Office  at  12  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham; 
for  example,  health  visitors  are  based  on  the  Town  Hall,  but  home  helps,  home 
nurses  and  midwives  are  based  on  the  district  office.  Arrangements  for  the  statutory 
list  of  services  are  as  follows : 

(i)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children— ante-natal,  post-natal  and  infant 
welfare  clinics  are  held  regularly  in  various  parts  of  the  borough  on  lines 
established  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(ii)  Health  centres — there  are  none  in  the  county. 
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(iii)  Midwifery  and  home  nursing — a staff  of  midwives  and  home  nurses  is 
organised  on  an  area  basis.  There  is  a scheme  for  district  training  of  pupil 
midwives,  operated  in  conjunction  with  hospitals. 

(iv)  Health  visiting— there  is  an  establishment  of  eight  for  the  borough;  they 
cover  aU  aspects  of  health  visiting,  and  act  also  as  school  nurses.  Student 
health  visitors  spend  part  of  their  time  attending  at  clinics  and  accompanying 
health  visitors. 

(v)  Vaccination  and  immunisation — ^the  Borough  Council  had  long  been 
energetic  in  promoting  this  service.  It  continues,  primarily  on  a foundation 
of  advice  to  parents  by  health  visitors  and  midwives,  and  arranging  for 
medical  practitioners  to  do  the  work  privately,  but  treatment  is  also  carried 
out  at  the  clinics. 

(vi)  Ambulance — the  County  Council  now  operate  a fleet  of  radio-controlled 
vehicles  with  a local  headquarters  at  Bromley.  Accident  cover  is  provided, 
but  the  main  work  of  the  service  is  in  conveying  to  and  from  hospital  those 
out-patients  who  cannot  travel  by  ordinary  transport.  The  organisation 
appears  to  work  well,  but  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  suitability  of  the 
vehicles  employed. 

(vii)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care — these  services  are  concerned 
mainly  with  tuberculosis  cases,  and  provide  facilities  in  co-operation  with 
voluntary  organisations,  also  for  loan  of  equipment  and  for  recuperative 
residential  care. 

(viii)  Domestic  help  service — the  district  office  covers  Beckenham  and  Penge, 
with  a staff  of  some  10  full-time  and  40  part-time  helpers.  The  defect  of 
separation  from  the  Town  Hall  staff  has  already  been  referred  to. 

(6)  Mental  Health  Services.  (County) 

Administration  of  these  services  comes  under  the  Area  Sub-Committee,  the  respon- 
sible officer  being  the  District  Officer  of  the  County  Council,  in  co-operation  with 
the  county  medical  staff.  The  work  covers  ascertainment  of  cases  (including  Court 
proceedings),  supervision  and  after-care,  home  teaching  and  provision  of  occupation 
centres.  The  nearest  such  centre  to  Beckenham  is  at  Orpington,  with  a capacity  of 
200,  which  may  be  regarded  as  excessively  large. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties  under  National  Assistance  Act  and  Disabled  Persons  (Employ- 
ment) Act,  1944.  (Mainly  County,  part  Borough) 

The  bulk  of  these  services  are  administered  by  the  Area  Sub-Committee,  covering 
mainly  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons,  the  provision  of 
temporary  residential  accommodation  for  homeless  persons,  the  permanent  provision 
of  homes  for  old  people  and  others  suffering  from  infirmity,  and  registration  and 
supervision  of  similar  homes  provided  privately.  Beckenham  contains  one  old 
people’s  home  provided  by  the  County  Council,  and  several  registered  private 
homes. 

The  Borough  Council  have,  and  use,  powers  for  making  burial  arrangements,  for 
securing  removal  of  old  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  for  contributing 
to  voluntary  organisations  (the  W.V.S.  “Meals  on  Wheels”  service). 


(d)  Care  of  Children.  (County) 

Services  under  this  head  are  the  responsibility  of  the  (statutory)  Children’s  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council.  There  is  a local  Woman  Welfare  Officer,  with  an 
office  at  Bromley,  covering  Beckenham,  Bromley  and  Penge ; and  also  a Man  Welfare 
Officer  covering  more  than  the  whole  of  North-West  Kent.  The  Welfare  Officer 
does  not,  however,  deal  with  aU  the  work  under  the  Children  Act,  since  some  of  it 
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is  done  by  health  visitors — notably  some  home  visits  and  reports  in  adoption  cases, 
and  supervision  of  certain  types  of  foster  homes.  The  County  Council  also  provide 
a number  of  residential  establishments. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders.  (County) 

The  County  Council’s  function  is  one  of  registration  and  inspection,  the  latter  being 
carried  out  by  the  health  visitors. 


(/)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases.  (Borough) 

The  notification  is  received  by  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  is 
responsible  for  notifying  other  interested  authorities,  and  for  taking  all  appropriate 
local  action,  including  investigation  and  precautionary  advice  and  measures. 


(g)  Health  Education.  (Borough  and  County) 

The  Borough  Council  give  full  prominence  to  publicity  matter  issued  by  the  Central 
Council  for  Health  Education;  local  campaigns  have  been  held,  and  officers  from 
time  to  time  give  talks  to  local  organisations.  It  is  understood  that  the  County 
Council  can  make  available  a part-time  lecturer  to  speak  on  various  health  subjects. 


14.  Town  and  County  Planning 

(fl)  Town  and  Country  Planning  Generally.  (County,  part  delegated) 

Before  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  came  into  operation,  the  Borough 
Council  were  the  town  planning  authority.  Part  of  the  borough  was  covered  by  an 
operative  planning  scheme  under  the  Act  of  1925,  and  most  of  the  remainder  by  a 
draft  scheme  under  the  Act  of  1932. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  County  Council  are  the  local  planning  authority,  and 
are  responsible  for  preparation  of  the  statutory  Development  Plan.  The  Borongh 
Council,  like  other  Borough  and  District  Councils,  were  consulted  before  the  draft 
stage  and  were  in  agreement  with  most  of  the  contents  of  the  plan,  which  has  recently 
been  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Functions  in  respect  of  control  of  development  have  been  delegated  to  the  Borough 
Council  in  a form  negotiated  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Kent  Borough 
and  District  Councils  Association.  The  deed  of  delegation  is  an  elaborate  document 
which  represents  the  fullest  practicable  measure  of  delegation  under  the  present  law  ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  many  limitations  and  reservations.  In  practice,  most  appli- 
cations received  are  of  a straightforward  nature  and  determined  by  the  Borough 
Council  on  recommendation  of  the  Building  Control  and  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee, which  meets  once  and,  if  necessary,  twice  a month.  Cases  which  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  County  Council  for  decision  are  normally  subject  to  delay,  due  partly 
to  the  need  for  consultation  on  the  planning  issues  involved,  and  partly  to  the  need 
for  submission  to  the  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee  before  the  County  Planning 
Committee. 

(6)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949.  (County) 

The  main  function  carried  out  under  this  head  has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
statutory  map  of  public  rights  of  way  which,  so  far  as  Beckenham  is  concerned,  is 
essentially  a map  showing  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Borough  Council 
as  highway  authority.  The  statutory  procedure  is  long  and  complex. 
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IS.  Traffic 

{a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  (Borough) 
The  Borough  Council  are  the  highway  authority  for  all  roads  in  the  borough,  the 
classified  roads  having  been  “ claimed”,  and  there  being  no  trunk  roads.  Main- 
tenance of  “ claimed”  roads  is  controlled  by  estimates  submitted  annually  to  the 
County  Council,  and  usually  subjected  to  substantial  reductions — largely  if  not 
wholly  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry.  Within  the  approved  estimates,  the  Borough 
Council  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Borough  Engineer.  Similar  arrangements  apply  to  improvements  of  classified  roads; 
and  a new  stretch  of  main  road,  known  as  Glebe  Way,  has  been  accepted  for  classi- 
fication and  is  now  under  construction  by  the  Council. 

(b)  Street  Lighting.  (Borough) 

The  Council  have  recently  completed  a programme  of  modernising  the  lighting  of  all 
classified  roads.  Progress  is  being  made  with  improvement  of  lighting  of  district 
roads,  and  lighting  of  new  roads  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  rate  fund.  The 
responsible  officer  is  the  Borough  Engineer. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses.  (Borough) 

No  difficulties  have  arisen  in  practice.  Street  names  proposed  by  developers  are 
normally  approved,  after  consultation  with  the  interested  authorities,  unless  some 
ground  of  objection  appears.  Need  for  re-naming  has  not  arisen.  Renumbering 
notices  are  served  occasionally,  when  necessary — the  necessity  usually  arises  from 
infilling  or  redevelopment,  and  in  the  new  numbering  plan  full  provision  is  made  for 
foreseeable  future  development. 

(rf)  Parking  Piaces.  (Borough) 

Three  free  car  parks  have  been  provided  near  the  main  shopping  centres,  and' 
authorised  parking  places  in  streets  have  been  prescribed  as  needed. 

(e)  Road  Safety.  (Borough) 

The  Council  have  adopted  a vigorous  policy  since  well  before  the  war.  The  Accident 
Prevention  Committee,  whose  interests  are  not  confined  to  safety  on  the  roads, 
consists  of  six  members  of  the  Council,  three  co-opted  members  (including  a police 
representative)  and  twenty-one  advisory  members  each  representing  an  interested 
local  organisation.  There  is  a part-time  Road  Safety  Organiser  (who  also  serves 
Bromley  and  Penge).  The  Junior  Accident  Prevention  Council,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  schools  and  youth  organisations  in  the  borough,  is  very  active 
promoting  “safe  thinking”  among  the  younger  generation,  and  in  bringing  forward 
proposals  for  consideration  by  the  Accident  Prevention  Committee. 

(/)  Bus  Shelters.  (Borough) 

The  Council  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  their  powers,  since  shelters  are 
provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

(g)  Private  Street  Works.  (Borough) 

The  Council  use  the  code  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  There  are  some  20  miles 
of  unmade  roads  in  the  borough.  Much  of  this  mileage  consists  of  roads  on  the 
Cator  Estate.  This  is  a very  large  estate  of  Victorian  houses,  built  and  laid  out  on 
spacious  lines;  the  roads  have  been  maintained  by  the  estate  trustees  out  of  contri- 
butions by  the  frontagers,  but  this  arrangement  has  now  become  uneconomic.  There 
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are  also  roads  constructed  shortly  before  and  since  the  war  in  the  course  of  normal 
development.  The  Council  are  proceeding  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  making  up 
of  all  these  private  streets,  but  progress  is  limited  by  shortage  of  technical  staff  and 
restrictions  on  capital  expenditure. 


PART  III 

DEFECTS  IN  SERVICES  AND  ORGANISATIONS 

16.  The  Council  have  no  desire,  nor  would  it  serve  any  useful  purpose,  to  allege 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council  as  such;  indeed,  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  county  services,  as  such,  are  well  administered,  and  the  County  Council 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  full  delegation  of  education  and  plannmg  functions 
within  the  current  statutory  framework.  Nevertheless,  the  present  arrangements 
suffer  seriously  from  the  defects  which  are  constitutional  to  County  Councils.  These 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(a)  Remoteness — Kent  is  a very  large  county,  .and  the  county  headquarters  at 
Maidstone  are  more  than  30  miles  away  from  Beckenham.  The  public,  for 
whose  benefit  the  services  are  provided,  caimot  feel  in  touch. 

(b)  Lack  of  local  knowledge — county  members  no  doubt  make  themselves  gener- 
ally familiar  with  conditions  in  the  county,  but  cannot  have  detailed  personal 
knowledge  of  more  than  a small  part  of  it. 

(c)  Narrow  field  of  recruitment — meetings  are  necessarily  held  at  Maidstone  in 
the  day-time,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  can  spare  the  time  and  undertake 
the  long  journeys  from  most  parts  of  the  county  is  obviously  limited. 

(d)  Complexity — the  provision  of  services  of  a detailed  and  often  personal 
character  necessitates  an  elaborate  organisation  of  committees,  sub-com- 
mittees and  area  sub-committees,  and  of  central,  regional  and  local  offices. 
County  members  in  general  are  not  familiar  with  more  than  a small  part  of 
the  organisation,  or  the  work  of  committees  other  than  those  on  which  they 
serve.  Separation  of  departments  is  inevitable,  particularly  at  local  level- 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  three  different  offices  to  which  Beckenham 
people  must  go  for  various  sections  of  the  personal  health  and  welfare  services, 
and  there  are  others  for  other  services. 

(e)  Unwieldiness — so  large  and  complex  an  organisation  must  be  slow  in  move- 
ment, and  although  in  exceptional  cases  devices  for  expedition  may  be  used, 
the  normal  rhythm  of  the  programme  of  committee  meetings  is  quarterly, 
based  on  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  County  Council. 

(/)  Unsuitability— an  organisation  of  this  kind  is  not  apt  for  administering 
services  calling  for  accurate  assessment  of  local  needs  and  circumstances,  and 
dealing  with  essentially  human  problems. 

(g)  Costliness — control  and  co-ordination  of  such  an  organisation  involves 
expense  which  would  be  unnecessary  in  smaller  and  more  compact  units. 

(A)  Costliness— in  that  Beckenham,  with  its  high  rateable  value  (over  £18  per 
head,  against  the  county  figure  of  about  £14),  makes  an  unduly  high  contri- 
bution to  county  expenditure  on  services  which  include  some  of  no  benefit  to 
Beckenham. 

17.  These  defects,  as  indicated  above,  are  inherent  in  the  system,  and  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  County  Council,  who  are  indeed  to  be  commended  on  the  efforts  they 
have  made  to  minimise  them.  They  remain,  however,  as  serious  defects  which 
cannot  be  overcome  without  a change  of  system. 
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PART  IV 

VIEWS  ON  HOW  THE  DEFECTS  MAY 
BE  REMEDIED 

18.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  invite  recommendations  foi 
changes  which  would  “better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government”. 
The  Council  respectfully  submit  that  as  the  object  of  government  is  the  welfare  of 
the  governed,  the  phrase  quoted  should  be  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public;  and  that  therefore  the  test  of  any  system  is  whether  the  public  will  find  it 
effective,  convenient,  and  local.  The  observations  which  follow  have  been  framed 
with  this  in  mind. 

19.  The  defects  outlined  carunot  be  cured  by  any  system  of  delegation  of  functions 
by  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council.  There  has  by  now  been  sufficient 
experience  of  delegation  for  its  failings  to  be  apparent.  At  best,  it  can  confer  only 
limited  powers  on  the  second-tier  authority,  since  control  of  major  policy  and 
finance  will  be  reserved  to  the  first-tier  authority;  at  worst,  it  can  give  rise  to  new 
defects  of  complication,  frustration,  added  cost,  delay  and  ill-will.  It  may  have  to  he 
used  in  cases  where  the  second-tier  authority  has  not  the  strength  or  resources  to 
carry  the  responsibility  of  direct  conferment;  but  it  can  never  be  fully  “effective, 
convenient  and  local”. 

20.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Council  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  substitution  for  Kent 
of  any  other  first-tier  authority,  whether  it  be  an  expanded  London  County  Council 
or  some  new  body  created  for  the  purpose.  Such  a course  could  only  increase,  not 
reduce,  the  defects  under  consideration. 

21.  In  the  Council’s  view  the  right  remedy,  so  far  at  least  as  Beckenham  is  concerned, 
is  the  direct  conferment  of  functions  on  the  “local”  authority — that  is,  the  Borough 
Council.  This  amounts,  of  course,  to  the  creation  of  a county  borough.  The  essential 
points  in  favour  of  this  course  are : 

(a)  The  county  borough  is  the  most  effective  and  convenient  unit  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. All  functions  are  centralised  and  easily  co-ordinated,  administration  is 
direct,  and  the  area  is  compact  enough  for  local  needs  and  circumstances  to 
be  assessed  and  provided  for. 

{b)  The  circumstances  in  Beckenham  are  such  as  to  enable  a county  borough  to 
be  created  of  adequate  size  and  financial  strength. 

(c)  The  effect  of  severance  from  Kent  would  not  be  serious,  since  Kent  would  still 
be  among  the  largest  counties  in  area,  population  and  rateable  value — and 
this  would  still  be  true  even  if  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  were 
severed  from  Kent. 

(rf)  It  may  be  that  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  Greater  London  are  not  approp- 
riate to  creation  of  county  boroughs.  It  still  remains  the  right  course  here;  if 
circumstances  elsewhere  differ,  then  uniform  treatment  is  clearly  wrong. 

22.  The  Council  have  consistently  maintained  this  view  for  many  years.  A reasoned 
case  was  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Boundary  Commission  in  1947,  jointly 
with  the  Bromley  Council,  for  creation  of  a new  county  borough  to  consist  of  the 
two  boroughs.  This  course  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Bromley  Council,  and  the 
Beckenham  Council  respect  their,  view.  Beckenham  would  not  desire  any  Local 
Authority  to  be  compelled  to  accept  a major  change  against  their  wishes,  and  hope 
that  this  principle  will  commend  itself  to  the  Commission. 

23.  The  Penge  Council  have  conveyed  their  view,  consonant  with  the  Beckenham 
view,  that  the  right  form  of  Local  Government  in  this  area  is  the  county  borough, 
and  the  two  authorities  are  agreed  in  submitting  to  the  Commission  the  proposal 
that  the  Borough  of  Beckenham  and  the  Urban  District  of  Penge  should  be  amalga- 
mated and  formed  into  a county  borough.  If  this  agreement  had  not  been  reached, 
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the  Beckenham  Council  would  have  been  ready  to  propose  that  Beckenham  alone 
should  become  a county  borough,  being  convinced  that  although  the  population  is 
below  the  normal  standard  of  100,000  proposed  in  the  Local  Government  BiU  now 
before  Parliament,  the  size  and  resources  of  the  borough  are  fully  sufficient  to  support 
direct  conferment  of  major  powers.  They  welcome  the  Penge  decision,  which  enables 
the  case  to  be  made  even  more  strongly,  since  the  combined  population  is  above 
the  proposed  standard,  and  financial  resources  would  be  correspondingly  greater. 

24.  The  Beckenham  Council  have  carefully  considered  the  implications  of  the 
proposal.  Relations  with  Penge  have  always  been  cordial,  and  community  of  interest 
is  already  evident  in  many  ways ; for  example,  the  two  areas  form  one  Parliamentary 
constituency,  they  are  served  by  the  same  grammar  schools,  they  are  associated  for 
purposes  of  a number  of  public  services,  and  they  have  co-operated  in  such  matters 
as  public  libraries,  refuse  disposal,  maternity  hospital,  and  the  like.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  amalgamation  would  work  well. 

25.  Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  ability  of  the  proposed  county  borough 
to  operate  major  services.  The  Council  are  satisfied  that  fuU  provision  could  be  made 
for  practically  all  such  services,  including  for  example  fire  (though  this  is  not  among 
the  services  at  present  under  review  by  the  Commission)  ambulance,  mental  health. 
National  Assistance  Act,  care  of  children,  and  further  education.  Such  needs  as 
could  not  be  met  by  such  direct  provision  would  be  covered  by  normal  arrangements 
with  neighbouring  competent  authorities. 

26.  Since  Local  Government  finance  is  at  present  under  review  by  Parliament,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  assess  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  financial  effect  of  the 
proposal.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  rateable  value  per  head  for  the  county  borough 
would  be  weU  above  the  present  figure  for  Kent,  which  is  about  the  national  average ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  change  should  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
county  borough.  On  the  other  hand,  if  as  a result  of  this  and  any  other  changes  the 
Kent  figures  should  faU  below  the  national  average,  the  loss  should  be  made  good  by 
the  proposed  rate-deficiency  grant  system. 

27.  In  submitting  their  views  to  the  Commission,  the  Council  have  been  concerned 
primarily  with  the  needs  of  their  own  area,  but  have  kept  in  mind  the  picture  of 
Greater  London  as  a whole.  On  this  they  would  not  feel  justified  in  submitting  any 
specific  proposals,  but  offer  the  general  observation  that  whereas  on  the  map  Greater 
London  may  appear  to  be  a single  enormous  unit  (containing  as  it  does  about 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales),  this  appearance  is  fallacious,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  administer  it  as  a sWe  unit,  or  even  a series  of 
large  units,  for  Local  Government  purposes.  The  best  form  of  Local  Authority,  as 
proposed  for  Beckenham  and  Penge,  would  be  large  enough  to  be  effective,  but  not 
too  large  to  be  convenient  and  local.  So  far  as  co-ordination  over  the  whole  area  is 
needed — and  it  is  easy  to  over-estimate  the  need — ^the  scale  is  large  enough  to  make 
it  a matter  for  the  Government  departments  concerned,  but  their  function  need  be 
no  more  than  to  secure  willing  co-operation  between  autonomous  local  authorities. 

28.  The  foregoing  statement  of  evidence  is  in  outline  only,  as  desired  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Council  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  it,  in  writing 
or  orally  as  the  Commission  may  prefer,  and  to  deal  with  any  other  aspects  of  the 
situation  on  which  further  evidence  may  be  helpful.  They  would  also  gladly  make 
arrangements  for  an  informal  visit  by  the  Commission,  and  make  available  the 
services  of  their  chief  and  senior  officers  as  may  be  appropriate. 


R.  WEBSTER  STORR,  M.A., 

Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor. 


May,  1958. 
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STATISTICAL  APPENDICES 


A.  Beckenham 


Area,  in  acres  .......  5,935 

Population  ........  75,440 

Population  per  acre  ......  12-7 

Rateable  value  (1/4/58)  ......  £1,390,000 

Rateable  value  per  head  18-4 

Product  of  Id.  rate  (est.  1958/9)  ....  £5,600 

Net  loan  debt  (31/3/58) £3,399,000 


The  following  figures  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  war: 


Rate  in  the  £ 


Year 

Population 

R.V. 

Total 

Borough 

County 

Other 

(,R.G.  Est.) 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1946 



815,890 

13 

7-84 

2 7-76 

9 3-97 

1 

S-ll 

1947 



838,889 

15 

3-84 

2 9-53 

10  7-10 

I 

11-21 

1948 

75,050 

854,401 

16 

0 

2 6-92 

11  6-85 

1 

10-23 

1949 

75,630 

856,023 

17 

0 

3 2-81 

11  6-64 

2 

2-55 

1950 

75,850 

874,783 

17 

4 

3 6 

11  8^83 

9 

1-17 

1951 

74,880* 

881,675 

18 

5 

3 7-73 

12  7-55 

n 

1-72 

1952 

75,160 

892,458 

19 

7 

3 7-38 

13  7-50 

2 

4-12 

1953 

75,120 

901,503 

21 

8 

4 0-25 

15  MO 

2 

6-65 

1954 

75,280 

909,643 

21 

10 

3 11-11 

15  4-60 

2 

6-29 

1955 

75,340 

917,175 

22 

3 

4 0-31 

15  9-25 

2 

5-44 

1956 

75,440 

1,392, 278f 

15 

3 

3 Ml 

11  4-15 

1 

9-74 

1957 

75,440 

1,368,517 

17 

4 

2 8-53 

12  7-50 

1 

11-97 

1958 

* 

1,390,000  17 

Census  figure  74,834. 

4 

2 9-39  12  7-50 

t New  valuation  list. 

1 

11-11 

Population  has  remained  almost  steady,  with  a small  but  fairly  regular  upward 
trend  (assuming  a basic  error  of  about  1,000  in  pre-census  estimates).  Rateable 
value  has  increased  markedly,  the  drop  between  1956  and  1957  being  due  to  partial 
de-rating  of  commercial  properties  and  to  successful  appeals  against  the  new  list, 
In  the  rate  levy^  the  County  Council’s  share  of  the  total  has  risen  from  68*3  to  72-8 
per  cent,  whereas  the  Borough’s  share  has  dropped  from  19'4  to  16-05  per  cent. 


B.  Beckenham  and  Penge  and  effect  of  severance  on  Kent 


Area 

Population 

R.V. 

R.V.! 

acres 

est.  1957 

1/4/58 

head 

Beckenham  . . . . 

5,935 

75,440 

1,390,000 

18-42 

Penge  . . . . . 

770 

25,610 

336,596 

13-14 

Beckenham  and  Penge 

6,705 

101,050 

1,726,596 

17-09 

Kent  . . . . . 

972,855 

1,613,800 

22,789,983 

14-12 

Kent  less  Beckenham  and  Penge  . 

966,150 

1,512,750 

21,063,387 

13-92 

Rest  of  Metropolitan  Kent  . 

52,037 

433,980 

6,526,878 

15-04 

Kent  less  Metropolitan  Kent 

914,113 

1,078,770 

14,536,509 

13-48 
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C.  County  Boroughs 

in  England  and  Wales 

Population 

R.V.  at  1/4/57 

R.V.jhead 

(lOOO’s) 

(£1000’s) 

Over  1,000 

1 

Over  10,000 

2 

Over  22 

2 

500—1,000  . 

3 

5,000—10,000 

4 

20  — 22  . 

2 

250—  500  . 

10 

2,500—  5,000 

15 

18  — 20  . 

2 

200—  250  . 

3 

2,000—  2,500 

3 

16—18 

6 

150—  200  . 

9 

1,750—  2,000 

5 

14—16  . 

10 

125—  150 

7 

1,500—  1,750 

5 

12—14 

18 

100—  125  . 

16 

1,250—  1,500 

9 

10—12 

27 

75—  100  . 

15 

1,000—  1,250 

12 

8—10  . 

14 

50—  75  . 

17 

750—  1,000 

14 

Under  8 

2 

Under  50 

2 

Under  750 

14 

83 

83 

83 

== 

= 

== 

Larger  than 

Beckenham 

63 

41 

6 

Smaller  than 

Beckenham 

20 

42 

.77 

Larger  than 

Beckenham/Penge 

48 

30 

10 

Smaller  than 

Beckenham/Penge 

35 

53 

73 

These  figures  show  very  clearly  that  in  size  and  financial  resources  Beckenham  is 
well  able  to  take  a place  among  county  boroughs;  still  more  so  would  the  proposed 
combined  authority  of  Beckenham  and  Penge. 


D.  Counties  in  England  and  Wales 


The  12  largest  counties,  in  terms  of  population,  are: 


Area 
(1000  ac.) 


London  (inc.  City)  . 75 

Middlesex  . . 149 

Lancashire  . 1,033 

Essex  ....  959 

Yorks.,  West  R.  . . 1,607 

Kent  ....  971 

Surrey  ....  449 

Durham  . . . 620 

Stafford  ...  685 

Cheshire  . . . 622 

Glamorgan  . . . 469 

Hertford  . . 405 


Population 

(lOOO’j) 

R.V.at  1/4/57 

(£1000’j) 

R.  V.jhead 

3,254 

96,000 

29-7 

2,249 

39,976 

17-8 

2,110 

20,879 

9-9 

1,755 

21,931 

12-5 

1,624 

13,552 

8-3 

1,614 

22,416 

13-9 

1,420 

24,691 

17-4 

929 

7,821 

8-4 

919 

8,313 

9-0 

862 

9,903 

11-5 

741 

6,415 

8-7 

740 

10,255 

13-9 
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The  remaining  50  counties  can  be  sumnmrised  as  follows: 


Population 

R.V. 

Ry.jhead 

(lOOO’s) 

(£1000’j) 

500—720 

5 

7,500—9,000  . 

16—18  . 

250—500 

19 

5,000—7,500  . 

9 

14—16  . 

150—250 

7 

2,500—5,000  . 

13 

12—14  . 

100—150 

6 

1,000—2,500  . 

14 

10—12  . 

75—100 

4 

500-1,000  . 

7 

8—10  . 

Under  75 

9 

Under  500  . 

6 

Under  8 . 

50 

50 

All  of  the  12  largest  counties,  except  Glamorgan,  are  affected  by  conurbations— 
either  the  Greater  London  Area,  or  the  Special  Review  Areas  proposed  in  theXocal 
Government  Bill.  If  these  areas  are  excluded,  London  and  Middlesex  are  wholly 
excluded,  and  the  order  of  the  remainder  becomes: 


Lancashire  . 
Kent  . 

Yorks.,  West  R. 
Durham 
Essex  . 

Surrey  . 

Stafford 

Hertford 

Cheshire 


Area 

(1000  ac.) 

911 

912 
1,384 

593 

877 

348 

637 

362 

528 


Population 

(lOOO’j) 

R.V.atljAjSl 

(ElOOO’j) 

R.V.Ihead 

1,262 

12,261 

9-7 

1,079 

14,295 

13-3 

963 

8,158 

8-5 

779 

6,625 

8*5 

763 

8,304 

10-9 

519 

7,872 

15-2 

494 

4,541 

9-2 

494 

6,130 

12-4 

417 

A, 191 

10-3 

Kent  is  in  fact  one  of  the  seven  giants  among  counties,  and  even  after  losing  all  of 
Metropolitan  Kent  would  still  be  larger  in  population,  and  much  larger  in  rateable 
value,  than  any  of  the  other  55.  Loss  of  Beckenham  and  Penge  would  make  very  little 
difference  to  Kent’s  present  position. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Bexley  Borough  Council 


EDUCATION 

Education  Act,  1944 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

The  Bexley  Borough  Council  applied  for  and  were  accorded  the  status  of  an 
wed™  ct  under  the  Education  Act,  1944.  The  Council  prepared  a Scheme 
of  Divisional  Administration  in  respect  of  primary  and  secondary  education  and 
this  after  extensive  modifications,  was  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  on 
the  14th  February,  1946.  The  scheme  in  general  foUows  the  Imes  of  other  schemes 
approved  for  Excepted  Districts  and  under  it  the  Council  exercise  powers  of  which 

the  following  are  the  most  important : , / j \ 

(a)  General  control  and  management  of  24  primary  schools,  8 secondary  (modern) 
schools,  a grammar  school  and  a technical  school  for  girls. 

(b)  The  appointment  and  payment  of  teachers  and  of  non-teachmg  staff. 

(c)  The  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  all  educational  buildings  arid  playing  n® 

(d)  The  planning  and  construction  of  new  schools  and  of  extensions  and  mo^- 
cations  to  existing  schools.  (3  new  primary  schools  and  a grammar  school 
have  been  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Engmeer  since  1950, 
and  a large  number  of  smaller  schemes  have  been  carried  through.) 

(e)  The  supply  to  schools  of  furniture  and  equipment,  books,  stationery,  etc. 

(/)  School  Meals  Service.  , 

(?)  School  Health  Service,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Ottcer 
of  Health  who  is  School  Medical  Officer  for  the  borough.  ^ 

(A)  Payment  of  aU  education  accounts  through  the  Borough  Treasurer  s Depart- 

(2)  The  scheme  provides  that  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  County  Council 
annual  and  supplementary  estimates  and  that,  when  such  estimates  have  been 
approved  with  or  without  modification,  the  Council  may  expend  on  behalf  ot  the 
County  Council  sums  up  to  the  amount  so  approved  under  each  of  the  mam  heads 
of  account.  The  total  of  the  education  estimates  submitted  for  the  year  1958-59  was 
£866  9V0 

(3)  The  Borough  Council  also  exercise  powers  under  the  Bexley  (Further  Education) 
Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration,  1954,  which  superseded  an  earlier  and  more 
limited  Scheme  of  Further  Education  dated  1947.  Under  the  scheme  at  present  m 
operation  the  Council  exercise  the  general  control  and  management  of  all  further 
education  estahhshments  in  the  borough  (an  Adult  Education  Centre,  three  Evening 
Institutes  and  a maintained  Youth  Club)  and  are  responsible  for  the  development 

and  maintenance  of  the  Youth  Service  in  the  borough. 

(4)  In  order  to  carry  out  their  educational  functions,  the  Council  have  the  service 
of  a full-time  Borough  Education  Officer  with  a small  administrative  clerical  and 
welfare  staff;  these  are  all  County  Council  employees.  The  Council  also  make  use 
for  the  discharge  of  their  educational  functions  of  their  own  chief  officers  and  staffs. 
Thus  the  Borough  Engineer  is  responsible  for  the  building  of  new  schools  (except 
where  private  architects  are  engaged),  extensions  to  schools  and  for  maintenance  of 
school  buildings,  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  for  the  upkeep  of  grounds,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  school  health  service,  and  so  forth. 
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Defects  in  the  present  arrangements 

(5)  Although  the  Council  consider  that  the  existing  provision  of  education  for  the 
children  and  residents  of  the  borough  is  still  inadequate,  they  recognise  that  the 
inadequacy  results  from  the  financial  limitations  imposed  on  the  expansion  of  the 
service  owning  to  the  nation’s  economic  situation,  and  notes  that  facilities  for  which 
they  have  consistently  pressed  are  slowly  coming  into  existence.  Thus  the  Bexley 
Grammar  School,  the  only  one  in  the  borough,  was  opened  in  1955,  and  a Technical 
School  for  Boys  is  planned  to  be  completed  by  1960-61.  The  Council  do,  however, 
see  serious  defects  in  the  administration  and  organisation  of  the  education  service 
in  the  area  and  would  analyse  these  under  two  headings — firstly,  defects  probably 
inherent  in  any  scheme  of  delegation  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  and  secondly, 
defects  which  result  mainly  from  the  particular  arrangements  afi'ecting  this  Council 

Those  inherent  in  delegation  under  the  1944  Act 

(6)  The  public  is  confused  by  the  dual  administration  and  by  the  functions  of  the 
Borough  Council  as  a Local  Authority  and  of  the  County  Council  as  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority.  A parent  coming  from  a county  borough,  for  example,  finds  it 
difficult  to  see  why  he  must  apply  to  the  County  Council  for  his  elder  child’s  university 
award  but  to  the  Borough  Council  for  his  younger  child’s  travel  allowance  to 
school. 

(7)  The  control  of  broad  policy  (to  use  the  words  in  the  White  Paper  on  Functions, 
Cmd.  161,  paragraph  10)  inevitably  entails  control  of  quite  narrow  matters.  Thus 
the  responsibility  for  broad  policy  on  selection  for  secondary  education  reaches 
down  to  the  detailed  running  of  all  selection  machinery  and  to  decisions  regarding ; 
individual  pupils.  Similarly,  financial  control  can,  and  in  times  of  crisis  will,  be  so  ■ 
tight,  that  the  Council  must  in  fact  obtain  approval  to  a supplementary  estimate  for 
even  the  most  minor  extensions  or  additions  to  the  service,  e.g.  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  clerical  assistant  to  a school. 

(8)  Although  the  Council  have  the  control  and  management  of  teaching  and  non- , 
teaching  staff  and  may  appoint  and  dismiss  them,  all  such  staff  employed  exclusively  > 
for  educational  purposes  are  County  Council  employees.  Thus  not  only  do  such 
staff  have  a right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Council,  but  their  terms  and  conditions  of 
service  are  fixed  by  the  County  Council.  It  is  highly  unsatisfactory  that  staff  should 
be  employed  by  one  authority  but  controlled  and  managed  by  another. 

(9)  The  Schemes  of  Divisional  Administration  are  made  under  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  and  consequently  can  deal  only  with  powers  contained  in  that  Act,  Closely 
allied  powers  exercised  by  the  County  Council  under  the  Employment  and  Training 
Acts  and  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  delegated. 
Thus  the  Borough  Council  can  have  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service  in  Bexley,  although  the  Youth  Employment  Bureau  forms  part  of  the 
Education  Office  and  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Education 
Officer. 


Defects  not  inherent  in  the  principle  of  delegation 

(10)  Bexley  is  a wholly  urban  borough  and  a large  number  of  its  working  population 
look  to  London  for  their  livelihood.  The  County  of  Kent  has  a very  large  area  and 
a population  of  more  than  H million  persons  and  its  administrative  centre,  Maid- 
stone, is  25  miles  distant  from  Bexley.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  affairs  of  one  borough, 
even  one  of  the  size  of  Bexley,  can  receive  only  a small  proportion  of  the  County 
Council’s  attention.  Nevertheless  the  County  Coimcil  have  not  drawn  from  this  the 
obvious  deduction,  viz.  that  it  should  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  Borough 
Council  as  a partner  in  the  administration  of  education.  On  the  contrary  the  Council 
feel  that  the  County  Council  have  always  regarded  and  still  regard  the  existence  of 
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the  Excepted  District  as  an  unnecessary  complication  in  its  administrative  affairs. 
The  Council  have  secured  from  the  County  Council  the  exercise  of  many  educational 
functions  only  after  much  pressure  and  agitation.  It  has  had  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  County  Council  to  the  need  for  consultation  as  prescribed  in  the  Scheme  and 
has  had  to  point  out  that  regulations  made  without  such  cons^tations  are  invalid. 
In  other  fields  their  representations  have  been  without  avail.  In  particulM  the 
County  Council  have  consistently  declined  to  allow  the  Council  any  voice  hi  the 
fixing  of  establishments  or  the  grading  of  its  clerical  and  administrative  staff  within 
such  establishments,  although  the  Council  are  of  course  accustomed  to  dealmg  with 
establishment  matters  concerning  their  own  employees.  The  Council  feel  that  it  is 
unreasonable  that  their  considered  recommendations  in  regard  to  staffing  matters 
should  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  the  staff  concerned  are  Coimty  employees 
and  must  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  other  County  Council  officers.  The 
Council  have  indeed  noted  that  the  County  Council  allow  the  chairmen  of  sub- 
committees to  exercise  in  such  matters  powers  which  they  decline  to  allow  to  the 
Borough  Council. 

(11)  The  Borough  Council  meet  every  five  weeks  but  the  County  Council  meet 
quarterly.  Further,  the  meetings  of  sub-committees  of  the  Education  Committee, 
the  Education  Committee  itself,  the  Finance  Committee,  and  finally  the  County 
Council  are  spread  over  a period  of  two  months.  Thus  the  borough  may  have  to  wait 
for  periods  of  up  to  five  months  for  decisions  from  the  County  Council.  It  can  be 
seen  that  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  authorities  can  lead  to  very  lengthy 
delays. 

(12)  Although  the  estimates  for  maintenance  expenditure  are  dealt  with  annually, 
the  County  Council  require  all  proposals  for  capital  expenditure  to  be  submitted 
individually  and  to  be  the  subject  of  a separate  vote  by  the  County  Council.  This 
again  involves  very  considerable  delay  and  the  delay  is  repeated  if  the  amount 
originally  voted  has,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  be  increased  when  tenders  are  received. 

(13)  The  scheme  provides  that  the  Council  shall  appoint  and  dismiss  officers,  includ- 
ing teachers,  to  the  service  of  the  County  Council  but  all  such  appointments  must 
fall  “within  the  establishment  from  tinre  to  time  approved  by  the  County  Council”. 
The  County  Council  have  declined  to  fix  an  establishment  of  teachers  for  the  borough 
but  instead  deal  separately  with  the  establishment  of  each  school  in  the  borough. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Council  to  appoint  an  additional  part-time  teacher 
or  to  make  any  variations  by  way  of  transfer  without  submitting  their  proposals 
for  approval  to  the  County  Council. 

(14)  Even  when  the  scheme  confers  a clear  power  the  regulations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  or  of  the  County  Council  can  nullify  its  effect.  Thus  the  scheme  provides 
that  the  Council  shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  educational  societies,  meetings 
and  conferences  but  such  participation  is  subject  to  the  regulations  made  by  the 
Minister  under  Section  83  of  the  Act.  These  relations  provide  that  representatives 
shall  be  approved  by  resolution  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  that  no  Local 
Education  Authority  shall  send  more  than  three  representatives  to  any  meeting 
without  the  approval  of  the  Minister.  This  means  that  the  Council  must  apply  to 
the  County  Council  on  each  occasion.  Again,  the  Mmistry  of  Education  require  all 
correspondence,  proposals,  returns,  etc.,  to  come  from  the  County  Council,  and  will 
discuss  educational  projects  affecting  Bexley  only  with  the  County  Council. 

(15)  The  Council  consider  that,  had  the  Mmistry  and  the  County  Council  welcomed 
the  principle  of  delegation  as  something  more  than  an  expedient  and  been  willing 
to  treat  the  Borough  Council  as  a responsible  body  and  as  a partner,  a system  of 
delegation  could  have  been  made  to  function  satisfactorily  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  joint  administration.  Circumstances  in  Bexley  would  have  favoured 
particularly  the  development  of  a satisfactory  scheme  of  delegation  since  all  the 
schools  and  educational  establishments  within  the  borough  are  essentially  local  and 
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no  difficulties  arise  here,  as  occur  in  other  Excepted  Districts,  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  major  technical  colleges,  teachers  training  colleges  or  residential  special 
schools.  The  County  Council  however  have  never  viewed  their  functions  as  those  of 
a “second  tier”  authority,  but  have  insisted  on  acting  as  both  first  and  second  tier. 
Such  an  attitude  has  necessarily  resulted  in  friction  and  delay. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  County  Council  have  exercised  powers  in  regard  to  “Choice  of  Employ- 
ment” since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1921.  Since  1948,  however,  theii 
powers  have  been  derived  from  Section  10  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  that  year;  the  functions  under  a scheme  made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  are 
exercisable  by  the  County  Education  Committee. 

(2)  The  Youth  Employment  Service  is  designed  to  help  boys  and  girls  as  they  pass 
from  school  life  into  the  world  of  employment,  its  main  purpose  being  to  assist 
them  to  choose  the  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

(3)  To  assist  them  in  the  administration  of  the  service,  the  Coimty  Council  set  up 
local  committees,  including  one  for  the  Borough  of  Bexley.  Each  local  committee 
reports  to  the  Divisional  Executive  (or  Executives)  concerned  who  have  the  right  to 
comment  on  the  reports  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  County  Council  hut 
have  no  power  to  amend  such  reports.  These  committees  functions  are. 

(а)  To  advise  the  officers-in-charge  of  the  Youth  Employment  Bureaux  in  regard 
to  conditions  of  employment  in  the  area  both  in  general  terms  and  as  regards 
particular  firms. 

(б)  To  give  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  in  connection  with  the  organisatioi 
of  school  talks,  visits  to  factories  and  any  other  methods  which  may  be  open 
to  them  of  giving  preliminary  information  to  boys  and  girls  to  assist  them  in 
the  choice  of  a career  or  occupation. 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  organisation  of  “open  evenings”  at  Youth  Employmeut 
Bureaux  and  to  take  part  in  interviewing  boys  and  girls  who  attend  such  open 
evenings. 

(d)  To  receive  and  consider  annual  and  quarterly  reports  on  the  work  of  tht 
Youth  Employment  Bureaux  in  the  area. 

(e)  To  prepare,  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  County  Committee,  special  reports 
and  statistics  dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Y outh  Employ- 
ment Service  in  their  respective  areas. 

(4)  The  work  of  the  service  can  be  broadly  divided  into  (a)  vocational  guidance, 
and  information  about  employment  and  training,  (b)  placing  in  employment,  (c) 
keeping  in  touch  with  young  workers  and  giving  further  advice  and  guidance  it 
necessary,  and  (d)  the  administration  of  Unemployment  Benefit  claimed  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  1946,  by  persons  under  the  age  of  18  and  the  grant  ol 
assistance  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  to  persons  under  that  age. 

The  staff  are  appointed  by  the  Education  Authority  and  work  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Borough  Education  Officer. 

School  Health  Service 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

This  service  is  delegated  to  the  Bexley  Borough  Council  under  the  Scheme  of 
Divisional  Administration  for  Excepted  Districts.  The  extent  of  delegation  is,  broadly 
speaking,  satisfactory  and  a locally  operated  service  has  been  built  up  which  allows 
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for  a close  integration  between  the  School  Health  Service,  the  Borough  Education 
Officer  and  his  administrative  staff,  parents,  head  teachers,  and  other  agencies 
concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  children.  The  knowledge  of  environmental 
and  social  circumstances  in  the  area  has  been,  particularly,  helpful  in  the  evolution 
of  this  service  which  represents  a good  example  of  successful  delegation. 

The  liaison  with  the  County  Medical  Officer’s  department  in  relation  to  the 
provision  of  specialist  services  is  very  good  and  a satisfactory  relatioi^hip  has  been 
achieved. 

The  present  divorce  of  the  School  Health  Service  in  the  borough  from  the  infant 
welfare  services  does  not,  however,  make  for  continuity  of  child  care.  This  could 
only  be  remedied  by  a radical  change  in  the  local  administration  of  services  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  either  by  satisfactory  delegation  or,  better 
still,  by  the  direct  conferment  of  powers  to  the  Local  Authority. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  At  the  present  time  the  Council  have  only  one  swimming  bath,  namely  the 
Bexley  Open  Air  Swimming  Pool  in  Danson  Park  which  was  opened  in  1936. 

(2)  The  bath  water  is  purified  by  means  of  pressure  sand  filters  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
gals,  per  hour,  giving  a turnover  of  6 hours  for  the  three  pools.  Break-point  chlorin- 
ation is  used  for  water  purification.  Frequent  water  samples  are  taken  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  submission  to  the  County  Analyst  at  Maidstone. 

(3)  The  buildings  include  an  administrative  block  in  which  are  the  superintendent’s 
and  ticket  offices,  the  establishment  laundry,  filtration,  sterilising  and  first-aid 
rooms.  There  is  also  a modern  cafe  with  kitchens — the  catering  is  let  out  to  contract. 
The  dressing  accommodation  is  in  the  process  of  being  enlarged  and  modernised. 
The  pool’s  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  7,200  bathers  have  attended  in 
one  day.  The  record  season  was  in  1955  when  the  attendances  reached  176,000.  The 
pool  is  administered  by  the  Borough  Engineer  with  a Bath  Superintendent  in  charge. 
During  the  season  the  staff  is  comprised  of  a superintendent  with  an  assistant 
superintendent,  8 male  and  8 female  staff  with  casual  labour  at  peak  periods. 

(4)  There  are  no  slipper  baths  at  the  open-air  swimming  pool  but  it  is  hoped  to 
provide  such  facilities  when  it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  an  indoor 
swimming  bath,  a site  for  which  has  been  reserved  at  Crook  Log,  Bejdeyheath. 


Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  There  are  two  main  watercourses,  namely,  the  River  Cray  traversing  the  southern 
portion  of  the  borough,  and  the  River  Shuttle  traversing  the  borough  from  the 
western  boundary  in  the  south  and  going  in  an  easterly  direction  to  join  the  Cray 
immediately  south-east  of  Gravel  Hill/East  Rochester  Way  junction.  These  two 
waterways  come  under  the  control  of  the  Kent  River  Board.  The  main  legislation 
affecting  them,  includes  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  The  River  Boards  Act,  1948, 
and  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

(2)  There  is,  in  addition,  a small  watercourse  on  the  north-western  boundary  of 
Bexley  with  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich  which  discharges  into  Woolwich 
and  which  has  been  piped  for  a distance  where  it  passes  through  this  Council’s, 
refuse  tip  at  East  Wickham. 
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(3)  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  several  open  watercourses  which  convey  the 
run  off  from  farm  land  and  open  sites  and  in  some  cases  the  discharge  from  the 
Council’s  surface  water  sewers. 

(4)  The  Council  have  in  the  past  removed  silt  from  these  ditches  but  in  general  have 
not  carried  out  any  improvements  to  them. 

(5)  Apart  from  Danson  Lake,  the  only  pond  of  any  consequence  in  the  borough  is  a 
small  lake  at  Blendon  which  lies  between  Beechway,  The  Avenue,  The  Drive  and 
Blendon  Drive. 


Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  powers  of  the  Borough  Council  in  respect  of  the  above  are  contained  ii 
Sections  83-86  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

(2)  The  Council  undertake  the  disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles,  and  this  i 
almost  always  done  informally  by  co-operation  with  the  occupier  and/or  owner.  Itii 
rarely  necessary  to  report  filthy  or  verminous  premises  for  statutory  action.  A1 
appUcants  who  are  allocated  Council  houses  are  visited  to  ensure  that  the  premises 
they  are  leaving  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin,  and  a number  of  infestations  havt 
been  found  by  this  means. 

(3)  The  Council  have  a steam  disinfector  for  the  disinfestation  of  verminous  bedding 
and  articles,  and  this  is  also  used  by  the  Erith  Borough  Council  and  the  Crayfori 
Urban  District  Council.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  plant  is  shared  between  tit 
three  authorities  on  a population  basis. 

<4)  The  number  of  infestations  dealt  with  over  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows: 
1953—31  1954—31  1955—17  1956—13 


Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  Borough  of  Bexley  is  primarily  residential  in  character  and  foul  drainage  ii 
mainly  for  domestic  sewage.  There  are  so  few  exceptions  that  in  the  past  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of 
Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937. 

(2)  So  far  as  the  future  development  of  the  borough  can  be  foreseen  from  the  drafl 
development  plan,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  discharge  of  trade  effluents  will  con- 
stitute a problem  for  some  years  to  come,  if  ever. 


Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

The  Borough  Council  own  and  maintain  an  up-to-date  municipal  mortuary  equippsl 
with  refrigeration  for  6 bodies  and  containing  two  post-mortem  tables.  The  Medial 
Officer  of  Health  is  in  general  control  of  this  service,  the  day-to-day  work  teing 
entrusted  to  a part-time  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  general  care  and  cleanliness 
of  the  building  and  equipment,  for  records,  and  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Horn 
Office  pathologists  and  the  Coroner’s  Officer  in  the  carrying  out  of  post-morten 
examinations  when  required.  Arrangements  are  also  made,  on  a retaining  basis,  foi 
the  part-time  services  of  a local  funeral  director  to  be  available  to  cover  perioi 
when  the  mortuary  attendant  is  away  on  holiday  or  for  any  other  reason. 
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The  Borough  Council  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Erith  Borough 
Council  and  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council  for  the  use  of  the  mortuary  by 
the  two  last-named  authorities,  the  total  cost  of  the  service  being  shared  by  the  three 
authorities  on  the  basis  of  population  size.  The  mortuary,  therefore,  serves  an 
area  with  a total  population  of  162,000  and  has  proved  to  be  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  districts  concerned.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  local  undertakers 
and  the  Coroner’s  Officer  and  due  regard  is  had  to  the  personal  needs  of  relatives 
of  deceased  persons.  The  Health  Committee  of  the  Bexley  Borough  Council  deal 
with  all  matters  relating  to  the  mortuary. 


Public  Conveniences 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  Council  have  power  under  Section  87  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  to 
provide  public  sanitary  conveniences  in  proper  and  convenient  situations. 

(2)  The  Council  have  provided  14  public  conveniences  for  both  sexes  at  various 
places  in  the  borough,  and  provision  has  been  made  in  the  estimates  for  further 
conveniences  during  the  coming  year.  In  addition  to  these,  public  conveniences 
have  been  provided  in  the  Blackfen  area  jointly  by  the  Bexley  Borough  Council  and 
the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council  and  the  maintenance  cost  is 
shared  between  the  two  authorities. 

3)  The  conveniences  are  staffed  by  two  full-time  and  two  part-time  male  cleaners, 
and  two  full-time  and  two  part-time  female  cleaners. 

(4)  The  cost  of  this  service  for  the  year  1957/58  was  £4,580. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  collection  and  disposal  of  house  and  trade  refuse  is  carried  out  by  the 
Council  by  direct  labour,  and  a weekly  collection  is  given.  Trade  refuse  is  collected 
from  shops  and  factories  by  arrangement  with  the  occupiers  at  an  appropriate 
charge. 

(2)  Refuse  is  collected  from  over  29,000  premises  each  week,  and  whilst  no  actual 
weights  are  available  the  estimated  tonnage  collected  yearly  is  21,500  tons.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Council  operate  a salvage  scheme  whereby  waste  paper,  textiles,  scrap 
metal,  etc.,  put  out  by  householders  for  collection  is  cleared  by  means  of  trailers, 
attached  to  the  refuse  collection  vehicles. 

(3)  The  foUowing  transport  is  used  to  carry  out  this  work: 

2 Karrier  Loadmasters  (20-25  cu.  yds.  capacity). 

4 Shelvoke  and  Drewry  Fore  and  Aft  Tippers  (16-18  cu.  yds.  capacity). 

8 Shelvoke  and  Drewry  Side  Loading  Freighters  (11  cu.  yds.  capacity). 

1 Commer  lorry  (truck  type)  4 cu.  yds.  capacity. 

1 Ford  van  (used  by  General  Foreman). 

12  trailers. 

Garage  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  vehicles  at  the  council’s  depot  at  the  rear 
of  the  Council  Offices,  and  repairs  and  maintenance  of  vehicles  and  plant  are  carried 
out  at  the  corporation  workshop. 

(4)  The  average  number  of  men  employed  in  this  service  is  as  follows : 

1 General  Foreman. 

14  Drivers. 

28  Ashbinmen. 

5 Salvage  Sorters. 
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(5)  All  refuse  collected  is  disposed  of  by  controlled  tipping,  and  the  average  haul  to 
the  disposal  point  is  2*  miles.  A muledozer  is  used  for  levemg  and  consolidating 
the  refuse  and  covering  material  is  obtained  partly  from  the  tip  site  and  partly  from 
other  sources.  The  present  tip  at  East  Wickham  within  the  borough  is  nearing 
completion  and  there  is  no  other  site  available  in  the  area.  This  being  so,  the  Council 
have  entered  into  a long  term  agreement  (21  years)  with  the  owners  of  two  large 
gravel  pits  at  Stone,  near  Dartford,  for  refuse  disposal,  and  it  is  intended  to  com- 
mence tipping  in  one  of  these  pits  in  the  near  future.  When  tippmg  is  commenced  at 
Stone  the  average  haul  will  be  increased  from  2i  to  7i  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  will  approximately  double  the  cost  of  disposal. 

(6)  Income  from  salvage  sales  over  the  past  three  years  is  as  follows : 


Tons 

Income 

1955  - 56 

682 

£5,537 

1956  - 57 

648 

£5,150 

1957  - 58 

513 

£4,103 

(11  months) 

The  Council  operate  a bonus  scheme  in  connection  with  salvage,  and  workmen 
engaged  in  this  work  receive  60  per  cent  of  the  sales  value  after  deducting  the  cost 
to  the  Council  of  collection. 


(7)  The  net  cost  of  this  service  to  the  Council  for  the  year  1956-57  was ; 
Collection  . £36,764  or  £1  14s.  2d.  per  ton. 

Disposal  . £2,340  or  2-2d.  per  ton. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  and  have  made  building  bye-laws  under  Section  61  of  that  Act. 
About  1,000  applications  for  approval  of  plans  under  the  bye-laws  are  dealt  with 
each  year.  The  consideration  of  these  plans  is  entrusted  to  the  Plaiming  and  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Council  and  they  deal  also  with  contraventions  of  the  bye-laws, 
buildings  constructed  of  short-lived  materials,  and  means  of  escape  from  fire.  The 
committee  meet  every  three  weeks  and  act  with  plenary  powers. 

(2)  The  Borough  Engineer  is  the  officer  of  the  Council  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
regulation  of  buildings,  and  the  section  of  his  department  dealing  with  this  comprises 
a chief  building  inspector  with  a senior  building  and  planning  assistant,  2 technical 
assistants,  1 general  assistant,  and  3 building  inspectors. 

(3)  The  powers  of  Part  II  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  relating  to  sanitation  of 
buildings  are  exercised  by  the  Council  as  and  when  found  to  be  necessary.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  houses  which  are  on  cesspools,  all  the  closet  accommodation  in 
the  borough  is  on  the  water  carriage  system.  Complaints  relating  to  choked  or 
defective  drainage  are  promptly  dealt  with. 

(4)  Action  is  taken  to  enforce  the  repair  of  houses  under  the  appropriate  sections 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  or  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  and  the  following  figures 
show  the  number  of  houses  dealt  with  over  the  past  three  years : 

1955  1956  1957 

Houses  repaired  in  consequence  of  informal  action  . 134  174  138 

Houses  repaired  under  Statutory  Powers  . . 9 10  8 
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Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  sewerage  system  of  the  borough  is  such  that  surface  water  is  excluded  from 
the  foul  sewers. 

(a)  Foul  Sewage 

(i)  The  disposal  of  foul  sewage  is  the  responsibility  of  the  West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Board  of  which  the  Borough  Council  is  a constituent  member. 

(ii)  There  are  approximately  90  miles  of  public  sewers  (not  including  those  that 
were  defined  as  “combined  drains”  prior  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936)  of  sizes 
from  6"  to  27"  in  diameter  with  manholes. 

(iii)  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  borough  the  sewage  gravitates  to  a pumping 
station  whence  it  is  raised  to  a point  where,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  sewage 
of  the  borough,  it  gravitates  into  the  main  outfall  sewers  belonging  to  the  Board 
and,  after  treatment  at  the  Purification  Works  at  Dartford,  the  efduent  passes 
into  the  River  Thames. 

(iv)  There  are  20  flushing  tanks  of  250/300  gallons  capacity  placed  at  various 
high  points  in  the  system  to  ensure  that  the  lengths  of  sewers  concerned  do  not 
become  obstructed  by  sedimentation. 

(v)  At  the  present  time  there  are  17  cesspools  or  septic  tanks  serving  properties 
in  the  borou^,  mainly  where  a public  foul  sewer  is  not  available. 

(b)  Surface  Water  Sewage 

(i)  There  are  approximately  60  miles  of  surface  water  sewers  in  the  borough, 
varying  in  size  from  6"  to  48"  diameter.  These  surface  water  sewers  in  the  main 
cater  for  the  road  drainage  and  only  in  more  recent  schemes  have  they  been 
designed  to  accommodate  water  from  roofs  of  houses  and  certain  impervious 
surrounds  thereto,  e.g.  paths,  garage  drives,  etc.  Where  there  is  no  surface  water 
sewer  available  the  run  off  from  the  carriageways  is  taken  to  dumbwells.  Whilst 
this  form  of  disposal  can  be  satisfactory  for  a time,  the  surrounding  subsoil  tends 
to  silt  up  and  eventually  the  efficiency  decreases. 

(ii)  The  greater  part  of  the  district  drains  into  either  the  River  Shuttle  or  the 
River  Cray  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Kent  River  Board.  The  River 
Shuttle  is  a tributary  of  the  River  Cray  and  the  latter  continues  through  the  Urban 
District  of  Crayford  to  join  the  River  Darenth  at  Dartford. 

(iii)  Approximately  390  acres  of  East  Wickham  drain  into  a watercourse 
which  flows  into  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich,  approximately  250 
acres  at  Blackfen  and  approximately  -70  acres  at  Royal  Park  drain  into  the  Rivers 
Cray  or  Shuttle  via  the  Urban  District  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup;  approximately 
315  acres  at  Bursted  Wood  drain  into  the  River  Cray  via  the  Urban  District  of 
Crayford. 

(iv)  Surface  water  is  received  into  Bexley  Council’s  sewers  from  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Woolwich  at  Falconwood  and  Shooters  HUl  from  the  Urban 
District  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  at  Penhill  Road  and  from  the  Borough  of 
Dartford  at  Tile  Kiln  Lane. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  Sewerage  System 

(i)  This  work  is  normally  carried  out  by  two  sewer  gangs  each  of  three  men 
2,800  gallon  gully  emptier  machines  and  one  pumping  station  attendant  (part- 
time). 
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Defects 

(1)  Althou^  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  securing  Ministerial  approval  to 
capital  expenditure  on  schemes,  no  defects  are  apparent  in  the  present  arrangements. 
Many  schemes,  particularly  in  regard  to  surface  water  drainap,  appear  desirable 
but  financial  restrictions  prevent  their  execution  at  the  present  time. 

(2)  The  discharge  of  foul  sewage  into  the  sewers  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage 
Board  relieves  the  Council  of  direct  responsibility  for  treatment  and  disposal.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  a site  suitable  for  a sewage  disposal  works  within 
the  borough.  However,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  amount  paid  by  Bexley  to 
the  Board  in  1944/45  was  £9,966  and  that  the  estimated  contribution  for  1957/58  is 
£22,556. 

(3)  The  Council  do  not  receive  any  contribution  from  the  Kent  County  Council 
towards  the  cost  of  providing,  maintaining  or  enlarging  surface  water  outfaU  sewers 
to  cater  for  discharge  from  surface  water  sewers  in  county  roads. 


Street  Cleansing 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  Street  cleansing  in  the  Borough  of  Bexley  is  carried  out  by  an  organisation  com- 
prising five  small  gangs  each  equipped  with  a pedestrian  operated  electric  vehicle. 
Each  gang  is  made  up  of  a driver  and  two  sweepers  who  are  responsible  for  cleansing 
aU  the  streets  in  a prescribed  area  of  the  borough.  There  is  also  a mechanical  road- 
sweeper  which  carries  out  limited  cleansing  of  carriageways. 

(2)  In  a dormitory  area  such  as  Bexley  where  development  is  predominantly  resi- 
dential, the  roads  to  be  cleansed  fall  into  two  main  categories — those  passing 
through  main  shopping  areas  where  dally  cleansing  is  necessary,  and  roads  in  purely 
residential  areas  where  periodical  cleansing  is  sufficient. 

(3)  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  duties  of  the  gangs  comprise  the  daily  sweeping  of 
certain  lengths  of  roads  in  their  areas  and  the  subsequent  routine  sweeping  of  the 
remaining  roads.  Progress  round  the  five  beats  is  prescribed  by  route  cards  which 
also  act  as  records,  for  they  are  returned  daily  and  the  driver  indicates  on  them  the 
roads  cleansed  on  that  day. 

(4)  It  is  important  when  operating  electric  vehicles  dependent  on  batteries  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  “idle  travelling”  as  much  as  possible  and  to  this  end,  vehicles  are 
“based”  at  each  of  the.  three  Council  depots  in  the  borough.  This  ensures  that  the 
distance  travelled  by  each  vehicle  from  its  depot  to  its  beat  is  as  short  as  reasonably 
practicable. 

(5)  This  system  was  brought  into  operation  in  1952  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
possible  to  assess  the  benefits  and  difficulties  of  operating  this  method  of  street 
cleansing.  They  are  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Benefits 

(i)  Pedestrian  operated  electric  vehicles  are  economical  to  operate.  The  calcu- 
lated rate  of  1 s . 2d.  per  hour  includes  renewal  contribution,  battery  charging,  routine 
maintenance,  tax  and  insurance  and  repairs  and  tyres. 

(ii)  The  small  number  of  “units”  operated  facilitates  supervision. 

(iii)  Route  cards  returned  daily  enable  accurate  and  comprehensive  records  to  be 
maintained. 

(iv)  The  system  provides  a sound  economical  service. 
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Difficulties 

The  system  could  be  too  rigid  in  an  area  where  extensive  developments  have  yet 
to  take  place  but  this  point  does  not  arise  so  acutely  in  Bexley  as  the  area  is  now 
substantially  developed. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

Bexleyheath  Cemetery 

(1)  The  Borough  Council  have  under  their  control,  one  cemetery  with  an  area  of 
approximately  9*5  acres.  The  first  interment  took  place  in  this  cemetery  on  the  11th 
June,  1879,  and  the  cemetery  became  vested  in  the  Borough  Council  on  the  1st 
January,  1936.  The  total  number  of  interments  up  to  the  31st  December,  1956,  was 
13,913. 

(2)  The  average  number  of  deaths  over  the  last  ten  years  is  approximately  776'5  per 
year,  and  the  average  number  of  burials  over  the  same  period  is  354*3. 

(3)  There  is  a total  of  2,157  graves  available,  and  estimating  requirements  on 
present  averages,  there  is  sufficient  space  for  burials  for  approximately  a further 
10-13  years. 

Other  Burial  Grounds  within  the  Borough 

(4)  There  are  two  private  burial  grounds  in  the  borough — St.  Mary’s,  Bexley,  and 
St.  Michael’s,  East  Wickham,  both  of  which  are  now  used  mainly  for  reopening  of 
private  graves.  There  is  also  a cemetery  maintained  by  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 
Urban  District  Council,  which  is  situated  at  Footscray  Lane,  Bexley,  and  parts  of 
both  Woolwich  Cemetery  and  Plumstead  Cemetery  are  situated  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  borough. 

Eltham  Crematorium 

(5)  The  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  North-West  Kent  Joint  Crematorium  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Bexley  Borough  Council  are  members,  opened  the  Eltham 
Crematorium  just  outside  the  borough  on  the  15th  August,  1956.  In  the  first  year, 
1,704  cremations  took  place  and  up  to  the  30th  November,  1957,  the  total  number 
of  cremations  was  2,320.  Two  cremators  were  originally  installed  and  a third  has 
recently  been  completed.  The  Borough  Council’s  contribution  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  1956/57  was  £1,181  and  this  year  will  be  £1,062. 

Future  provision  for  earth  burial 

(6)  A site  of  approximately  19-7  acres  at  East  Wickham  was  purchased  in  1934. 

Closed  Churchyards 

(7)  There  are  two  dosed  churchyards  in  the  borough,  Steeple  Avenue,  which  was 
designed  and  is  now  maintained  as  a garden  of  rest,  and  St.  Mary’s  Churchyard, 
Bexley,  to  whose  maintenance  costs  the  Council  contribute. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  parks  and  other  open  spaces  with  facilities 
for  public  recreation  in  the  borough,  having  a total  area  of  over  509  acres.  These 
have  been  provided  under  various  powers,  mostly  under  Section  164  of  the  Public 
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Health  Act,  1875.  Other  powers  include  the  Physical  Trainmg  and  Recreation  Act, 
1937,  and  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906. 

(2)  Organised  sports  meetings  and  varied  entertainments  ^ are  encouraged  in  the 
larger  parks.  Cycle  meetings,  athletic  meetings  and  boat  racing  are  all  sponsoredby 
the  Council  and  presented  in  Danson  Park  during  the  summer  months.  These  attract 
competitors  from  a wide  area  and  provide  entertainment  for  the  general  public  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost. 

(3)  Pony  rides  and  a model  railway  are  available  to  children  during  the  summer 
months  in  Danson  Park. 

(4)  A special  arena  with  stage,  dressing  facilities,  etc.,  is  maintained  in  Danson 
Park  and  is  available  to  local  organisations  for  special  events,  e.g.  Scout  parades, 
combined  church  services,  etc. 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  the  Parks  Department  due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  wide  field  of  activities  covered.  All  land  development  for  horticultural  or  recre- 
ational facilities  within  the  borough  either  by  the  Council  or  the  Kent  Education 
Committee  has  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Parks  Department.  Administrative 
staff  has  been  engaged  to  deal  with  all  the  work  covered  and  mechanisation  has  been 
gradually  increased. 

(6)  The  layout  and  maintenance  of  school  playing  fields  for  the  local  education 
authority  are  major  activities. 

(7)  Considerable  work  is  also  undertaken  for  various  committees  of  the  Borough 
Council.  This  includes,  layout  and  maintenance  of  community  centres  grounds; 
layout  and  maintenance  of  island  sites,  grass  verges,  etc.,  for  Highways  Committee; 
layout  and  maintenance  of  street  trees. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

There  are  no  factories  in  the  area  which  produce  offensive  effluents,  and  over  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  little  evidence  of  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams 
taking  place. 


HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  Since  the  war  ended  in  1945  all  Council  Housing  Schemes  have  been  prepared 
by  the  arehitectural  staff  of  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department.  The  number  of 
new  dwellings  of  all  types  erected  since  1945  is  1,900. 

(2)  The  Council  have  not  exercised  their  powers  under  Sections  94  (Power  to 
provide  furniture)  or  95  (Power  to  provide  board  and  laundry  facilities)  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1957,  or  Section  40  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949  (Hostels). 

(3)  The  Council  wfll  release  the  33  remaining  requisitioned  properties  by  31st 
December,  1959,  and  have  a programme  for  demolishing  a small  number  of  indivi- 
dual unfit  houses,  in  addition  to  clearance  schemes.  After  rehousing  persons  displaced 
there  win  be  insufficient  space  in  the  borough  to  rehouse  all  applicants  on  the 

, Council’s  waiting  list.  The  Council  have  no  proposals  for  erecting  houses  outside 
the  borough. 

(4)  In  1952  the  Council  approved  the  sale  of  post-war  council  houses  to  sitting 
tenants,  but  out  of  1,1 19  houses,  only  61  have  so  far  been  sold. 
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(5)  The  Kent  County  Council  have  provided  old  persons’  homes  within  the  borough 
under  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

(6)  A few  Bexley  residents  have  transferred  to  new  towns.  The  Council  normally 
accept  responsibility  for  repayment  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment of  one  half  the  additional  contribution  under  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act, 
1956,  being  £4  per  annum  in  respect  of  each  case. 

Defects 

(1)  Housing  cases  falling  between  Borough  and  County  Council 

Cases  arise  iu  which,  even  though  a famUy  may  be  otherwise  acceptable  to  the 
Borough  Council,  it  is  impossible  to  rehouse  them  (e.g.  no  empty  house  may  exist 
at  the  time  or  more  urgent  cases  may  exist).  These  cases  have  then  to  be  referred  to 
the  County  Council,  whose  only  accommodation,  provided  under  Part  III  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  is  at  West  Mailing,  24  miles  from  Bexley.  Use  of  such 
accommodation  often  means  that  the  family  is  divided.  There  appears  to  be  a need 
for  some  accommodation  more  suitable  for  such  cases  and,  for  preference,  a unifi- 
cation of  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  all  types  of  homeless  families. 

(2)  Building  specifications 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  Ministry  on  construction  expenditure  encourage 
the  use  of  cheap  materials,  and  result  in  higher  maintenance  costs  than  would 
otherwise  arise. 


Slum  Clearance 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  officers  responsible  to  the  Council  for  slum  clearance,  are  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers 
to  make  representations  to  the  Health  Committee  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  for 
the  demolition  or  closure  of  houses  which  are  considered  to  be  ^unfit  for  human 
habitation  and,  at  present,  this  work  is,  largely,  carried  out  within  the  Five  Year 
Plan  adopted  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government. 

(2)  The  Council  accept  moral  responsibility  for  the  rehousing  of  families  whose 
houses  are  dealt  with  under  relevant  legislation.  The  total  number  of  houses  included 
in  the  Five  Year  Plan  was  441  and,  of  this  number,  88  have  been  dealt  with  to  date. 
The  Council  have  complete  autonomy  in  this  matter  and  the  only  restriction  on  tMs 
activity  is  the  availability  of  accommodation  for  the  rehousing  of  the  families 
affected. 


Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  Originally  the  Council  made  use  of  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts, 
1899-1923,  but  now  assist  persons  to  acquire,  construct  or  improve  houses  under 
Section  4(1)  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  which  is  preferred. 

(2)  Advances  are  made  in  suitable  cases  of  the  maximum  amount  for  the  ruaximum 
period  authorised  by  the  Act.  Advances  are  also  made  to  enable  Bexley  residents  to 
acquire  houses  in  the  areas  of  other  local  authorities  in  those  cases  in  which  such 
authorities  do  not  make  advances. 
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(3)  The  Council’s  scheme  includes  provision  for  a variable  rate  of  interest. 

(4)  Where  requested  to  do  so  by  an  intending  borrower,  the  Council  effect  intro- 
ductions to  insurance  companies  to  provide  cover  in  case  of  death  of  the  borrower. 

(5)  The  Council  were  informed  that  in  1956  only  six  towns  in  the  country  advanced 
more  money  for  house  purchase  than  Bexley.  No  later  figures  have  become  available, 
but  advances  by  the  Council  have  continued  at  a high  level. 

(6)  The  Council  are  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  guaranteeing  advances  made  by 
building  societies  in  excess  of  their  normal  advances,  under  Section  5 of  the  Housing 
Act,  1949,  but  they  consider  the  Ministry’s  scheme  (Circular  42/54,  as  amended  by 
Circular  45/55)  to  be  unrealistic  as,  in  practice,  the  building  societies  normally 
advance  a much  larger  percentage  of  the  valuation,  than  they  state  when  applying 
for  a guarantee.  A few  guarantees  have  been  given,  but  no  enquiries  from  building 
societies  have  been  received  in  the  last  two  years. 

(7)  Improvement  grants  under  Part  II  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  in  approved  cases. 

(8)  Arrangements  have  been  made  under  Section  121  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  with 
the  trustees  of  certain  almshouses  in  the  borough  (the  trustees  being  a housing 
association  as  defined  in  the  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  almshouses.  No 
contribution  towards  the  annual  loss  has  been  made  by  the  Council  in  these  cases. 

(9)  Sitting  tenants  of  post-war  council  houses  are  granted  assistance  to  purchase 
their  houses.  The  sale  price  is  the  original  cost  of  the  house  to  the  Council,  and  the 
minimum  deposit  required  is  £1 . 

Defects 

(1)  Ministry  Circular  42/54  is  considered  unrealistic  (see  above). 

(2)  The  detailed  operation  of  Section  121  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  Act  states  that  the  contribution  shall  be  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  annual 
loss  determined  by  the  Local  Authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister.  The 
Council’s  experience  is  that,  after  spending  considerable  time  in  inspecting  specifi- 
cations, calculating  loan  charges  and  estimating  the  notional  increase  in  rent, the 
documents  and  information  are  required  by  Ministry  officials  who  recalculate  loan 
charges  at  a different  rate  of  interest,  revise  the  notional  rent  (after  requiring  the 
Council  to  fix  it  in  the  first  place)  and  approve  an  entirely  difllerent  grant  calculation. 
The  responsibility  for  detail  should  be  placed  on  either  the  Local  Authority  or  the 
Ministry  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  and  enable  housing  associations  to 
know  with  which  body  they  are  dealing. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byelaws 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  Council  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  housing  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  building  bye-laws  in  force  in  the  borough,  but  have  on  occasions  asked  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  under  Section  145  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1957,  to  approve  plans  inconsistent  with  those  bye-laws  in  certain  respects. 

(2)  The  Council  have  not  adopted  any  bye-laws  relating  to  the  level,  width,  and 
construction  of  new  streets,  but  have  followed  the  recommendations  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and  Planning  Circular  No.  19. 

(3)  The  Minister  has  not  under  Section  148  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  required  the 
Council  either  to  revoke  any  bye-laws  or  to  make  new  ones. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

m The  services  included  in  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  are 
as  follows:  health  centres  (this  function  is  in  abeyance),  care  of  mothers  andyorag 
children  midwifery,  health  visiting,  home  nursing,  vaccination  and  immunisation, 
ambulances,  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care  and  domestic  help.  They  ate 
administered  by  the  Kent  County  Council  as  the  Local  Health  Authority  by  means 
of  a centralised  administration  operated  from  the  County  Hall,  Maidstone,  which  is 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  control  of  expenditure 
but  also  for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  services  over  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  county.  This  is  carried  out,  under  the  County  Medical  Officer  and 
his  medical  staff,  by  a system  of  supervisors,  e.g.  Supermtendent  Health  Visitor, 
Supervisor  of  County  Domestiq  Help  Service,  Superintendent  District  Officer, 
Senior  Midwifery  and  Nursing  Officer,  etc.,  acting  with  or  without  deputies.  Working 
at  the  periphery  are  the  health  visitors,  midwives,  district  nurses,  domestic  help 
organisers,  district  officers,  etc.,  who  receive  their  instructions  direct  from  County 
■ HaU  and  are  subject  to  periodic  visits  from  the  supervisory  staff. 

(21  There  is  no  delegation  to  individual  county  district  authorities  but,  under 
paragraphs  6 and  7 of  Part  II  of  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1946,  the  Local 
Health  Authority  have  set  up  area  sub-committees  who  are  not,  however,  concerned 
with  day-to-day  administration.  The  County  Medical  Officer  submits  reports  to  these 
area  sub-committees  whose  duties  are,  solely,  to  “consider  and  report”  and  whose 
functions  are,  therefore,  strictly  limited.  The  delegation  to  these  area  sub-comimttees 
is  minimal  and,  bearmg  in  mind  the  high  degree  of  centralisation,  they  ^ay  ^ 
inconspicuous  part  in  the  local  administration  of  the  health  services.  The  Comty 
Medical  Officer  is  represented  at  each  of  their  meetings  by  a Principal  Medical 
Officer  who  presents  the  County  Medical  Officer’s  report.  The  meetings  are  attended, 
also  by  a representative  of  the  County  Clerk  and  the  County  Treasurer  and  the 
minutes  of  the  sub-committees  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  County  Health 
Committee  The  area  sub-committees  are  composed  of  members  of  the  County 
Council  and  of  the  District  Councils  in  the  area.  Meetings  are  held  at  three-monthly 
intervals. 

General  organisation  of  County  Services 

(3)  The  County  Medical  Officer  and  his  supervisory  staff,  medical  and  otherwise, 
operate  from  their  headquarters  at  County  HaU,  Maidstone.  • 

District  Offices  and  District  Officers 

(4)  The  County  Council  have  established  twenty-two  district  offices  staffed  by  twenty- 
one  district  officers,  twenty-two  assistant  district  officers  (formerly  relievmg  officers) 
and  twenty-one  clerks.  These  offices  are  situated  so  as  to  be  geographicaUy  con- 
venient of  access  to  and  by  the  public.  In  addition,  a superintendent  and  de^  y 
superintendent  district  officer  are  appointed  for  supervisory  and  central  oto 
acMnistrative  duties.  The  duties  of  the  district  officers  are  concerned,  m/er  alia, 
with  mental  health,  applications  for  Part  III  accommodation,  various  duties  mider 
the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  to  provide  an  mformation  service  to  the 
public. 

Services  under  Part  ID  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 
(a)  MIDWIFERY  AND  HOME  NURSING 

The  individual  midwife  or  home  nurse  plans  her  own  arrangements  fe  “eeting  the 
needs  of  her  patients.  For  the  convemence  of  the- public  and  doctors,  the  district 
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officer  is  supplied  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  with  the  details  of  the  staff  aiid 
nursing  districts  within  his  own  district  but  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  information  ' 
service  only.  Supervision  of  midwives  and  district  nurses,  such  as  it  is,  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  County  Senior  Midwifery  and  Nursing  Officer,  her  deputy  and  a 
number  of  assistant  supervisors  of  midwives,  the  latter  reporting  to  the  Senior 
Midwifery  Officer.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of  statistics  rendered  to  the  County 
Medical  Officer,  his  committees  and  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  area  sub-committee 
have  no  direct  access  to  information  in  regard  to  the  detailed  operation  of  these 
services  but  certain  statistics  are  supplied  in  the  report  of  the  County  Medical  Officer. 

Defects 

The  midwives  and  home  nurses  are  not  sufficiently  members  of  a health  team.  The 
amount  of  clerical  and  administrative  work  falling  on  them  reduces  the  times  at  their 
disposal  for  the  clinical  care  of  their  patients.  There  is  no  direct  link  with  the  environ- 
mental services  of  the  borough,  particularly  in  regard  to  housing.  These  are  highly 
personal  services  and  their  remote-control  fromjMaidstone  must  detract,  in  some 
degree,  from  their  social  usefulness.  Prior  to  1948,  the  midwifery  services  were 
efficiently  administered  by  many  District  Councils.  It  is  likely  that  these  services 
would  be  better  administered  and  supervised  through  a local  health  departinent  than 
by  one  exercising  its  jurisdiction  through  a chain  of  supervisors  responsible  to  a 
central  office  27  miles  away. 

(b)  HEALTH  VISITING  SERVICE  AND  CARE  OF  MOTHERS 
AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

The  County  Health  Visiting  Service  is  administered,  centrally,  from  County  Hall, 
Maidstone,  supervision  being  exercised  through  a superintendent  health  visitor  and 
two  deputy  superintendent  health  visitors.  Apart  from  this,  each  health  visitor  works 
as  an  independent  officer  and  is  normally  based  on  her  own  clinic.  Instructions  are 
received  by  her  as  to  her  day-to-day  work  by  post  from  County  Hall,  Maidstone. 
There  is,  also,  some  contact  with  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  in  the  area  who  is  a 
member  of  the  medical  administrative  staff  of  the  County  Medical  Officer. 

Defects 

(1)  The  health  visitor’s  distance  from  her  administrative  centre  means,  in  practice, 
that  an  undue  proportion  of  her  time  is  spent  on  routine  clerical  duties  so  that  she 
has  insufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  essential  duties  of  her  appointment.  The  result 
is  that  the  home  visitation  of  children,  persons  suffering  from  illness,  the  aged,  and 
nursing  and  expectant  mothers  suffers  accordingly.  The  health  visitor  is,  nowadays, 
expected  to  play  an  increased  part  in  fostering  the  mental  health  of  the  family  and 
the  burden  of  clerical  work  placed  upon  her  by  the  present  centrahsed  administration 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  carry  out  these  specialised  duties.  In  particular,  various 
immunisation  procedures  which  are,  nowadays,  carried  out  involve  the  health 
visitor  in  a great  amount  of  clerical  work  in  entering  details  of  children  on  record 
cards,  etc.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of  poliomyelitis  vaccination,  the  County  Medical 
Officer  has  authorised  the  health  visitors  to  obtain  part-time  clerical  assistance 
locally,  when  necessary,  but  this  is,  obviously,  not  a matter  for  which  the  health 
visitor  should  be  responsible.  A local  health  department  would  relieve  her  of  much 
unnecessary  clerical  work  and  free  her  for  the  many  and  growing  duties  of  her  work. 
It  would,  also,  provide  a local  centre  where  she  could,  regularly,  meet  her  colleagues 
in  the  health  team  and  integrate  her  work  more  fuHy  with  the  environmental  services 
and  social  agencies  in  the  district. 

(2)  The  Excepted  District  status  of  the  Borough  of  Bexley  under  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  has  bestowed  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  School  Health  Service 
on  the  Borough  Council.  Although  some  of  the  health  visitors  work  both  in  the 
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School  Health  Service  and  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services,  others  are 
concerned  solely,  or  almost  so,  with  one  or  the  other,  so  that  continuity  of  chiid 
care  is  not  achieved. 

fTl  An  efficient  health  visiting  service  was  transferred  from  the  Bexley  Borough 
Council  to  the  County  Council  on  the  appointed  day  and  it  is  likely  that  something 
valuable  has  been  lost  by  this  redistribution  of  functions.  Not  only  would  better 
team  work  be  achieved  in  a local  administration  but  considerable  economies  could 
be  effected;  particularly  in  regard  to  postage  and  telephone  charges  which  are  such  a 
considerable  item  in  the  present  administration. 


M PREVENTION  OF  ILLNESS,  CARE  AND  AFTER-CARE. 
(NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT,  1946  — SECTION  28.) 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

This  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Act  on  the  Local  Health  Authorities.  During  1956,  the 
County  Council  employed  a health  education  lecturer  on  a part-time  basis.  Health 
education  is  also,  an  important  part  of  the  health  visitor’s  work  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  has  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  this  aU-important  matter  under  the 
existing  regime. 

Defects 

m In  1954,  the  County  Medical  Officer  stated  that  “the  estimated  cost  in  any  one 
year  was  £430  which  included  fees,  travelling  expenses,  prmting,  publicity,  free 
literature  and  organising  charges”.  This  expenditure  is  quite  inadequate  bearing  m 
mind  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  administrative  county  (H  inilhons).  It  is, 
furthermore,  a physical  impossibility  for  the  County  Council  to  carry  out  anything 
like  a sustained  health  education  programme  in  each  Local  Authority  area  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  the  Borough  Council  have,  themselves,  certain  powers  under 
Section  179  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  to  spread  information  relating  to  health 
or  disease  but  health  education  is,  nowadays,  regarded  by  the  Government  as  largely 
a matter  for  the  Local  Health  Authorities  under  Section  28  of  the  1946  Act,  and  as 
part  of  their  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care.  This 
would  no  doubt,  work  efficiently  in  a county  borough  but  cannot  possibly  operate 
succeskully  in  a large  county  authority  with  a centralised  health  admimstration. 

(3)  In  the  Borough  of  Bexley,  health  education  is  undertaken  by  the  local  Council, 
through  its  Health  Department,  either  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  neighbourmg 
authorities.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Bexley  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Erith  and  Crayford,  Exampl^  of  jomt 
activities  have  been  the  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  Clean  Food  Traders  Guild  and 
the  Bexley  Erith  and  Crayford  Home  Safety  Committee.  In  connection  wiffi  home 
safety  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  now  addressed 
Circular  6/1958  to  Local  Health  Authorities  asking  them  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  local  Home  Safety  Committees.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  County  Council 
could  carry  out  this  responsibility  which  calls  for  local  initiative.  In  this  area  such  a 
committee  was  set  up  as  long  ago  as  1953. 

Other  Functions  under  Section  28 

These  include  the  care  and  after-care  of  tuberculous  persons,  including  the  provision 
of  extra  nourishment,  open-air  shelters,  beds  and  beditog, 

special  cases,  recuperative  care.  The  County  Council  as  Local  Health  y 

carry  out  this  work  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  on  the  recommentoion  of  the  local 
chest  physician  and  through  the  Local  Tuberculosis  After-Care  Committees  which 
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consist  of  members  of  District  Councils  and  other  local  people  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  tuberculous  persons  and  are  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  Kent 
Council  of  Social  Service. 

Defects 

The  scope  of  the  services  under  Section  28  of  the  Act  are  very  wide  indeed  and  have 
not,  so  far,  been  defined  by  any  authoritative  body.  In  the  county  these  services 
have,  to  date,  been  mainly  related  to  the  care  and  after-care  of  tuberculous  persons 
much  on  the  lines  that  obtained  before  the  appointed  day.  Here  again,  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  fact  that  they  are  an  autonomous 
Housing  Authority  would  seem  to  indicate  the  widest  possible  degree  of  local 
administration. 

(d)  VACCINATION  AND  IMMUNISATION 

The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  this  service  under  Section  26  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946.  Immunisation  is  now  provided  against  smallpox,  dipt  ; 
theria,  poliomyelitis  and  tuberculosis  CB.C.G.). 

Defects 

(1)  The  administration  of  this  service  is  completely  centralised  and  a vast  clerical 
and  recording  system  is  maintained  at  County  HaU.  The  organisation  of  immun- 
isation campaigns  in  the  many  local  authority  areas  in  the  county  is  both  cumbrous  i 
and  costly.  The  transfer  of  records  from  the  central  office  to  the  periphery,  and  back  ‘ 
again,  involves  a very  large  expenditure  on  postages  and  clerical  staff.  As  previously 
mentioned,  it  also  imposes  a great  burden  of  clerical  work  on  health  visitors  who  are, 
thereby,  diverted  from  their  true  function  as  preventive  health  officers. 

(2)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  District  Council  is,  by  statute,  responsible 
for  the  control  of  infectious  disease  in  his  area.  The  loss  of  the  function  of  imimm- 
isation  and  vaccination  on  the  appointed  day  deprived  him  of  an  essential  tool  in  the 
exercise  of  this  important  function.  The  present  position  is  quite  anomalous.  If 
an  outbreak  of  smallpox  were  to  occur  in  a county  district  in  Kent,  the  local  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  would  be  responsible  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  but 
he  would  have  to  call  on  the  County  Medical  Officer  for  medical  officers,  health 
visitors  and  clinic  premises,  etc.,  for  the  carrying  out  of  mass  vaccination  of  the 
public  should  this  become  necessary.  No  doubt  the  necessary  co-operation  would 
be  forthcoming,  but  only  complete  local  control  could  ensure  the  necessary  flexibility 
resulting  in  prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  control. 

(3)  Under  the  present  arrangements  the  county  poliomyelitis  vaccination  campaign 
is  being  assisted  by  the  Borough  Health  Department,  not  only  in  providing  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  but  in  providing  refrigerated  space  for  the  storage  of  vaccine 
to  clinics  and  doctors  over  a wide  area. 

(4)  Prior  to  1948,  the  Borough  of  Bexley  had  achieved  the  immunisation  against 
diphtheria  of  85  per  cent  of  the  school  children  and  65  per  cent  of  the  pre-school 
population  in  the  borough.  It  was,  therefore,  a serious  loss  to  local  administration 
when  this  service  was  transferred. 


(c)  THE  DOMESTIC  HELP  SERVICE 

This  service  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  as  Local  Health  Authority  under 
Section  29  of  the  Act  of  1946.  Prior  to  5th  July,  1948,  domestic  help  was  provided 
by  the  Bexley  Borough  Council  as  the  Welfare  Authority  under  its  maternity  and 
child  welfare  provisions.  Since  the  service  was  transferred  to  the  County  Council, 
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a great  expansion  has  taken  place  and  some  valuable  new  services  have  been  intro- 
duced, e.g.  the  Night  Attendance  Service  and  the  Family  Help  Service.  Local  admin- 
istration is  through  a Domestic  Help  Organiser  acting  imder  a County  Supervisor  of 
Domestic  Help. 

Defects 

This  is  one  of  the  more  efiicient  parts  of  the  county  health  administration  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  which  should,  by  its  nature  be  operated  by  a local  administration. 
Under  Section  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the  local  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  sees  many  old  people  who  are  reported  as  being  without  care  and  attention 
and  frequently,  the  provision  of  domestic  help  can  avert  the  necessity  to  remove  an 
old  person  to  hospital.  The  local  Domestic  Help  Organiser  is  very  helpful  but  she 
has,  not  infrequently,  to  contact  County  HaU,  Maidstone,  before  a particular  service 
can  be  provided. 

Mental  Health  Service 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  County  Council’s  duties  are  exercised  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treat- 
ment Acts,  1890  to  1930,  and  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913  to  1938,  and  are 
carried  out  as  part  of  their  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946.  As  from  5th  July,  1948,  all  residential  establishments  caring  for  mentally 
iU  patients  and  mental  defectives  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Regional  Hospital 
Board  and  the  County  Council,  through  their  Health  Committee,  became  respon- 
sible for  various  forms  of  Mental  Health  Services  including: 

(а)  The  taking  of  proceedings  towards  providing  care  and  treatment  for  persons 
suffering  from  mental  illness. 

(б)  The  ascertainment  of  persons  who  are  mentally  defective  and  in  need  of 
supervision,  institutional  care  and  guardianship. 

(c)  The  making  of  arrangements  for  the  care  and  after-care  of  persons  suffering 
from  mental  illness  and  defectiveness. 

(2)  A Senior  Assistant  County  Medical  Officer  is  responsible  for  duties  in  connection 
with  the  Mental  Health  Services  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of  her  time.  Her  work  is 
largely  clinical  and  she  receives  part-time  clinical  assistance  from  two  Assistant 
County  Medical  Officers. 

(3)  The  district  officers  and  their  assistants  are  duly  authorised  officers  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  they  also  undertake  social 
welfare  duties.  There  are,  in  addition,  in  the  county  nine  Assistant  Mental  Health 
Officers  who  divide  their  time  between  the  21  district  offices  and  work,  partly  on 
direct  instructions  from  the  County  Medical  Officer,  and  partly  from  the  district 
officers. 

(4)  Facilities  are  also  available  at  Occupation  Centres  for  mentally  defective  and 
ineducable  persons,  and  home  teachers  provide  training  for  patients  who,  for 
various  reasons  cannot  attend  an  Occupation  Centre. 

Defects 

(1)  This  service,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  medical  supervision  of  persons  suffering  from 
mental  illness  or  deficiency,  is  highly  centralised  and  impersonal.  A medical  officer 
may  visit  any  patient  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
family  background  and  fuU  social  circumstances  are  known  to  the  examiner.  The 
county  district  officers,  however,  who  are  statutory  officers  deriving  their  powers 
directly  through  legislation,  are  locally  based  and  easy  to  contact  and  there  Is  m 
excellent  liaison  between  them  and  the  environmental  health  services  of  the  borough. 
This  exemplifies  the  principle  of  the  importance  of  locally  operated  services  and  a 
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good  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  still  closer  iategration  of  the  district  officers 
with  the  borough’s  health  services.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  district  officers 
were,  prior  to  1948,  relieving  officers  under  the  Poor  Law  system  and  have  a detailed 
knowledge  of  their  districts.  It  is  this  factor  which  makes  our  co-operation  with  the 
district  officer  so  easy  and  fruitful. 

(2)  Mental  health  services  of  the  kind  which  have  been  described,  and  other  such  as 
Child  Guidance  Centres,  require  to  be  planned  over  a wide  area  but  there  is,  never- 
theless considerable  scope  for  local  initiative  and  knowledge. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  are  concerned,  directly,  only  with 
Parts  III  and  IV  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948.  These  functions  are  carried 
out  by  the  County  Council  through  their  Health  Committee.  No  separate  sub- 
committees have  been  set  up  and  matters  relating  to  residential  services  are  referred 
to  the  area  health  sub-committees. 

(2)  Under  Section  21(1)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  provide: 

(a)  Residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity  or 
any  other  circumstance  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  which  is  not  other- 
wise available  to  them; 

(JS)  Temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  thereof, 
being  need  arising  in  circumstances  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
foreseen  or  in  such  other  circumstances  as  the  authority  may,  in  any  particular 
case,  determine. 

(3)  Section  29,  under  the  general  heading  of  “Welfare  arrangements  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  dumb  and  crippled  persons,  etc.”,  places  on  local  authorities  the  power  to  make 
arrangements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  persons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Minister. 

(4)  There  is  power  under  Section  31  to  make  contributions  to  the  funds  of  voluntary 
organisations  whose  duties  consist  of,  or  include,  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people. 

(5)  Part  IV  of  the  Act  contains  one  particularly  important  provision,  namely,  the 
registration  and  inspections  of  homes  for  disabled  and  old  persons  (Section  37). 


RESIDENTIAL  ACCOMMODATION 

(6)  The  County  Council  have  provided  two  old  people’s  homes  in  the  Borough  of 
Bexley  with  accommodation  for  89  elderly  and  disabled  persons.  The  general 
standard  of  amenity  is  very  good  and  day-to-day  administration  is  carried  out  by  the 
matron  who  is,  broadly  speaking,  responsible  direct  to  the  County  Medical  Officer. 
The  county  district  officer  is  concerned  with  the  placement  of  old  persons  in  the 
homes  subject  to  central  control,  and  medical  oversight  is  given  by  general  practi- 
tioners. Many  of  these  cases  come  to  light  as  a result  of  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Borough  Council  under  Section  47  of  the  Act. 


WELFARE  SERVICES 

(7)  The  County  Council  have  submitted  schemes  to  the  Minister  of  Health  under 
Sections  29  and  30  and  these  have  been  approved.  A survey  has  been  carried  out  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  needs  to  be  met.  The  district  officers  have  been 
made  responsible  for  providing  these  services  and  for  adaptations  to  be  carried  out. 
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in  appropriate  cases,  at  the  homes  of  handicapped  persons.  So  far  these  adaptations 
have  been,  largely,  to  facilitate  the  use  by  handicapped  persons  of  invalid  carriages. 

(8)  Further  consideration  has  yet  to  be  given  to  the  implementation  of  other  powers 
bestowed  by  the  Act. 

(9)  The  Borough  Council  has  autonomous  powers  imder  Sections  47  (Removal  to 
suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and  50  (Burial  or  cre- 
mation of  the  dead). 


Defects 

(1)  The  old  persons’  homes  in  the  borough  which  are  of  a high  standard  have  a 
preponderance  of  elderly  persons  from  this  part  of  North-West  Kent,  but  admission 
is  not  restricted  to  this  area  and,  in  fact,  old  persons  from  far  afield  in  the  county  are 
eligible  for  admission.  A good  case  could  be  made  out  for  local  administration  of 
the  two  homes  in  question  under  any  reorganisation  and  the  fact  that  the  residents 
are  largely  local  people  would  seem  to  support  such  a development. 

Circular  14/57  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  dated  7th  October,  1957,  draws  the 
attention  of  local  authorities  to  the  importance  of  keeping  in  touch,  by  regular 
visiting,  with  all  old  people  on  the  waiting  list  for  admission  to  homes  so  that  their 
needs  can  be  reviewed  at  frequent  intervals.  Stress  is  also  placed  on  the  need  to  use  to 
the  full  all  available  voluntary  effort  particularly  in  regard  to  an  effective  voluntary 
home  visiting  service  as  a contribution  to  the  wellbeing  of  old  people,  and  authorities 
are  urged  to  consider  whether  in  many  areas  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  renewed  contact 
between  themselves  and  voluntary  bodies  working  in  the  area  with  a view  to  further 
encouragement  of  voluntary  help  and  efforts. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  both  these  cases,  the  County  District  Authority  is,  by  virtue 
of  its  detailed  local  knowledge,  in  the  best  strategic  position  to  undertake  this  work. 
The  Bexley  Borough  Council  was  instrumental  in  1950  in  setting  up  the  Bexley  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee,  one  of  the  functions  of  which  is  a voluntary  home 
visiting  service  on  the  lines  set  out  in  the  circular. 

(2)  Although  Section  31  of  the  Act  empowers  County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  voluntary  organisations,  such  action  has,  so 
far,  been  taken  only  by  the  Borough  Council.  This  is  a significant  point  in  that  the 
local  Council  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by  these  voluntary 
organisations  while  the  same  degree  of  sympathy  and  understanding  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  a remotely-based  County  Authority  who  have  to  spread  their 
resources  and  activities  over  the  whole  of  Kent. 

(3)  Under  Part  IV  of  the  Act,  the  registration  and  inspection  of  homes  for  elderly 
and  disabled  persons,  where  medical  and  nursing  attention  are  not  required,  is  a 
matter  for  the  County  Council.  There  are  no  provisions  in  the  Act  for  the  delegation 
of  these  powers  (as  there  are  in  the  case  of  Nursing  Homes  under  Section  194  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936),  and  yet  it  is  found  that  elderly  and  infirm  persons  do,  from 
time  to  time,  require  nursing  and  medical  attention  which  could  more  appropriately 
be  provided  in  a nursing  home.  The  position  is,  therefore,  that,  in  the  borough, 
nursing  homes  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough  Coimcfi  on  the  basis  of 
delegation,  while  old  persons’  homes  are  not.  This  is  a matter  which  should  be 
remedied. 


THE  DISABLED  PERSONS  (EMPLOYMENT)  ACT,  1944 

The  Bexley  Borough  Council  accept  for  employment  registered  disabled  persons  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  quota  laid  down  in  the  Act. 
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The  care  of  Children— Children  Act,  1948 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  This  is  “an  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  care  or  welfare,  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  and,  in  certain  cases,  for  further  periods,  of  boys  and  girls  when  they  are 
without  parents  or  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  by,  or  are  living  away  from,  their 
parents,  or  when  their  parents  are  unfit  or  unable  to  take  care  of  them,  and  in 
certain  other  circumstances  to  amend  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933 
the  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Scotland)  Act,  1937,  the  Guardianship  of  Infante 
Act,  1925,  and  certain  other  enactments  relating  to  children;  and  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  matters  aforesaid. 

(2)  A Children’s  Committee  may,  subject  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Local 
Authority,  establish  such  sub-committees  as  the  Children’s  Committee  may  deter- 
mine, and  any  sub-committee  established  under  this  sub-section  shall  be  constituted 
in  such  manner  as  the  Children’s  Committee  may,  subject  to  any  restrictions  so 
imposed,  determine,  and  may  include  persons  specially  qualified  as  aforesaid  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  not  members  of  the  Local  Authority  or  of  the  Children’s  ! 
Committee; 

Provided  that  every  such  sub-committee  shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Local  Authority. 

(3)  A sub-committee  under  the  last  foregoing  sub-section  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Children’s  Committee  of  two  or  more  local  authorities  jointly,  so  however  that  a 
sub-committee  so  appointed  shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  each  of  the  local 
authorities. 

...  the  sub-conunittee  may  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  Children’s  Committee  any 
of  their  functions  ”. 

(4)  In  the  County  of  Kent  the  Children’s  Committee  have  established  area  sub- 
committees of  which  one  covers  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford. 

Functions  of  Sub-Committee 

(5)  The  sub-committee  acts,  largely,  as  a boarding-out  sub-committee  with  the 
following  duties : 

(a)  The  approval  of  foster  homes. 

(b)  They  are  empowered  to  authorise  additional  payments  as  follows : 

(i)  Extra  clothing,  including  uniforms. 

(ii)  The  granting  of  up  to  £5  per  annum  for  special  aptitudes. 

(iii)  Extra  boarding  allowances. 

(iv)  Supplementing  the  wages  of  boys  and  girls,  who  are  working,  in  excess 
of  normal  figures. 

(v)  Fares  for  foster  parents  and  children. 

(vi)  Holiday  expenses. 

(6)  The  functions  as  outlined  above  have,  so  far,  been  the  main  duties  of  the  sub- 

committees who  do  not  visit  the  homes  of  the  children  but  act  as  an  advisory  body  i 
and  receive  reports.  i 

(7)  The  boarded-out  children  who  come  under  the  supervision  of  local  'Welfare 
Ofiicers,  are  children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Council  under  Fit  Person 
Orders  made  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  and  those  taken  into 
care  under  Section  1,  Children  Act,  1948. 

(8)  It  is  the  Welfare  Officer’s  duty  to  collect  school  records  and  any  special  reports 
for  the  Juvenile  Court  but  she  does  not  visit  the  child  unless  the  child  is  a child 
already  committed  to  the  County  Council.  Otherwise,  the  visits  are  made  by  the 
Probation  Officer. 

(9)  The  Welfare  Officer  acts  in  adoption  cases  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  who 
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are  the  guardian  ad  litem  in  such  cases  and  she  takes  up  all  references  required  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  procedure. 

(10)  She  finds  and  approves  all  foster  homes  including  foster  homes  for  the  healthy 
children  of  tuberculous  persons. 

(11)  Child  Life  Protection  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  has  now  become  a 
function  of  the  Children’s  Committee  who  are,  for  the  time  being,  continuing  to  use 
the  services  of  the  health  visitors.  In  due  course,  this  work  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Welfare  OflScers  of  the  Children’s  Department. 

(12)  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  reports  to  the  area  sub-committee  are  on  one  facet 
only  of  the  manifold  duties  of  the  Children’s  Department  namely,  the  care  of 
boarded-out  children.  Consideration  could,  therefore,  be  given  as  to  whether  the 
scope  of  the  area  sub-committee  could  be  widened  to  include  temporary  care  cases 
admitted  to  residential  homes  and  the  care  of  children  admitted  to  residential  homes 
and  nurseries  in  general. 

Defects 

(1)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  and  functions  of  the  Children’s  Com- 
mittee are  still  developing.  There  are,  at  present,  no  facilities  for  preventive  work  and 
the  committee  has  no  power  to  anticipate  distress.  Much  work  is  done  in  conjunction 
with  the  N.S.P.C.C.  who  take  charge  in  aU  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  separate  any 
child  from  the  parents. 

(2)  In  any  reorganisation  consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  the  part  of 
County  District  Authorities  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Act. 


Registration  of  Nurseries  and  CMd-minders 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  County  Council  carries  out  this  function  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child 
Minders  (Regulation)  Act,  1948.  These  functions  are  delegated  to  the  area  sub- 
committee but  there  are  now  no  Local  Authority  Day  Nurseries  in  Kent  and  little 
use  is  being  made  of  the  Coimty  Cmmcil’s  approved  scheme  for  daily  minders. 

Defects 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  service  should  not  be  administered  locally  in 
any  reorganisation  of  Local  Government. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

This  function  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  under  Sections  144  to  147 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  In  accordance  with  Part  I of  the  Tenth  Schedule  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  “Where  the  Local  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  is  not  the  Local  Health  Authority,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Medical  Ofl&cer  of  Health  of  the  said  Local  Authority  for  any  part  of  the 
area  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  who  receives  a certificate  or  notice  under  Section 
144,  Section  146,  or  Section  242  of  the  said  Act  to  send  a copy  thereof  within  twelve 
hours  after  its  receipt  to  the  Local  Health  Authority;  and  where  a copy  of  any  such 
certificate  has  been  sent  to  the  Local  Health  Authority  under  this  paragraph,  and  any 
fee  has  been  paid  for  that  certificate  by  the  Local  Authority,  the  fee  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  authority  by  the  Local  Health  Authority”. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

Town  and  Country  Planning  | 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  Local  Planning  Authority  is"  the  Kent  County  Council.  By  an  agreement 
between  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  most  of  the  County  CouncU’s 
powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  have  been 
delegated  to  the  Borough  Council.  Most  applications  for  planning  permission  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council,  and  in  order  that  these  applications  may  be  dealt 
with  expeditiously  the  Council’s  Planning  and  Plans  Committee  meet  once  every 
three  weeks  and  act  with  plenary  powers. 

(2)  The  Borough  Council  are  not  empowered 

(a)  to  deal  with  applications  by  local  authorities  or  police  authorities ; , 

(b)  to  grant  permission  for  development  not  in  accordance  with  the  Development  ' 

Plan;  u ■ : 

(c)  to  grant  permission  for  development  affecting  trunk  roads,  for  the  extraction  ) 
of  minerals,  and  for  certain  other  small  classes  of  development  specified  in  the 
delegation  agreement. 

Applications  of  these  types  are  referred  to  the  County  Council  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Borough  Council. 

(3)  The  number  of  planning  applications  received  in  a year  is  about  350  to  400,  , 
and  approximately  9 per  cent  of  these  are  referred  to  the  County  Council  for  decision.  ; 

(4)  By  a further  agreement  most  of  the  County  Council’s  powers  for  the  control  of 
advertisements  have  been  delegated  to  the  Borough  Council,  and  these  are  fully  ■ 
exercised. 

(5)  The  Borough  Council  deal  with  appeals  arising  from  their  decisions,  and  with  ; 

any  necessary  enforcement  procedure.  | 

Defects  ‘‘ 

(6)  The  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  present  arrangements  are 

(a)  the  duplication  of  work  and  the  volume  of  correspondence  required  to  keep 
each  Council  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  other; 

(&)  the  delay  caused  by  referring  applications  to  the  County  Council  for  decision, 
and  the  County  Council’s  cumbersome  machinery  for  dealing  with  these 
applications. 

Both  these  defects  would  be  cured  by  direct  conferment  of  powers  on  the  Borough 
Council  instead  of  the  present  delegation. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  activities  of  the  Borough  Council  under  this  Act  have  been  limited  to 
assisting  the  County  Council  in  the  preparation  of  a map  indicating  alleged  public 
rights  of  way,  and  accepting  liability  for  the  repair  of  public  paths  (since  the  Borough  | 
Council  are  the  Highway  Authority). 

(2)  The  necessary  survey  of  rights  of  way  was  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council 
and  was  completed  in  1951,  and  since  then  supplementary  information  has  been 
supplied  to  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time.  In  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  preparation  of  the  map  it  stiU  remains  in  the  draft  stage.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  since  until  the  status  of  the  paths  shown  on  the  map  is  finally  deter- 
mined the  Borough  Council’s  repairing  liability  must  remain  in  doubt. 
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Amrt  from  the  point  mentioned  above  no  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
incallv  Guidance  as  to  standards  of  repair  was  given  in  Ministry  of  Town  and 
Stn-  Planning  Circular  No.  91  of  the  30th  June.  1950.  Since  that  <kte  several 
footpaths  have  been  provided  with  improved  surfaces  and  no  doubt  the  Council 
will  deal  with  others  as  funds  permit. 

The  borough  is  substantially  built  up  and  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  utiUsing 
tUnse  carts  of  the  Act  which  relate  to  National  Parks,  nature  reserves,  and  access 
fo  oDMi  country.  No  application  has  been  made  to  the  County  Councd  under 
Section  102  of  the  Act  for  the  transfer  of  additional  powers  to  the  Borough  Council, 
and  the  likelihood  of  any  future  application  of  this  kind  is  probably  remote. 


TRAFFIC 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

m With  the  exception  of  East  Rochester  Way  (a  trunk  road),  the  Borough  Council 
are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  adopted  public  highways  in  the  borou^. 
They  are  also  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  aU  bridges  carrying  adopted  public 
highways  over  streams  in  the  borough  except: 

fa)  those  on  East  Rochester  Way;  -u  ■ a ^ 

(i)  the  bridge  over  the  River  Cray  at  High  Street,  Bexley,  which  is  deemed  a 

(c)  the  bridge  wldch  carries  Bourne  Road  over  the  River  Shuttle  on  the  north  side 
of  East  Rochester  Way  (deemed  part  of  the  trunk  road). 

(2)  In  addition  the  Council  are  responsible  for  maintaining  four  footbridges  over 
railways  and  three  footbridges  over  streams. 

The  mileages  of  roads  on  the  31st  March,  1957,  were: 


Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  III 
District  Roads 


10-05 

3-10 

6-07 

79-22 


f3'l  The  maintenance  of  these  roads,  totalling  nearly  100  miles  is  carried  out  by  the 
Coundirffirec?  labour  force  under  the  control  of  the  Borou^  Engmeer  and  i 
supervised  by  the  Highways  Superintendent  and  his  assistant.  Detaded  control  is 
SS  in  technical  matters  by  the  staff  of  the  Borough  Engm^r  who  also  keep  a 
check  on  costs  and  expenditure,  assisted  by  details  supplied  weekly  by  the  Borough 
Treasurer. 

(4)  District  Roads 

The  Council  having  decided  upon  financial  provision  for  a year  for  maintenance  of 
district  roads  the  Highways  Committee  receive  regular  reports  aiffi  are  consulted 
reSSi  stmetTwhere  major  footway  works,  resurfacing  or  surface^essmg  of 

SgeCaroearsnecessary.ApartfromGoven^^^^ 

ture  on  maintenance  which  were  issued  for  many  years  after  the  end  ot  the  last 
war  no  serious  defects  have  been  encountered  regarding  the  present  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  district  roads.  In  1952  the  “nduc^ 

O.  & M.  investigation  which  resulted  m some  improvements  m control,  other 

improvements  have  been  made  since.  , _ . , 

(5)  Improvement  schemes  on  district  roads  are  prepared  by  the 
staff  and  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Council’s  direct  labom  for  . 
mated  cost  has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  flnancmg  by  way 

been  experienced  in  obtaining  Ministry  approval.  1“ 

schemes  have  had  to  be  deferred,  e.g.  the  widemng  of  Arbuthnot  Lane  between 
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Upton  Road  and  East  Rochester  Way.  Similar  considerations  have  applied  to  the 
making  up  of  private  streets. 

(6)  County  Roads 

Pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the  Council  claimed  ' 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  classified  roads  in  the 
borough  (except  Welling  Way  which  was  subsequently  delegated  under  Section  35), 
Thus,  in  respect  of  classified  roads,  the  Council  are  subject  to  some  control  by  the 
County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  who  reimburse  the  cost  of  maintain-  j 
ing  these  roads.  I 

(7)  Similar  conditions  apply  to  the  improvement  of  classified  roads  and  in  some ! 

cases  desirable  schemes  (such  as  the  widening  of  Beiiegrove  Road  and  the  super- 
elevation of  the  bend  in  Vicarage  Road)  are  held  up  for  years.  j 

Defects  i 

(1)  There  appear  to  be  few  defects  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  and  improvement  I 
of  district  roads  in  this  area.  However,  in  respect  of  county  roads,  negotiations  with  j 
the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  have  often  proved  tedious  and  I 
frustrating.  The  impression  is  gained  that  officials  of  both  these  authorities  will  not  * 
move  in  regard  to  problems  in  areas  of  Claiming  Authorities  until  they  have  agreed 
policy  and  details  among  themselves;  generally  this  takes  a long  time.  The  following 
are  some  examples  of  defects  in  the  present  arrangements : 

(а)  Estimates  for  the  maintenance  of  classified  roads  are  submitted  to  Kent 
County  Council  as  early  as  September  of  each  year,  i.e.,  six  months  before  the  I 
commencement  of  the  following  financial  year.  Rarely  are  details  of  the  I 
approved  figures  received  much  before  the  new  financial  year  commences,  * 
Consequently  the  figures  inserted  in  the  Council’s  printed  copies  of  the  rate  ; 
estimates  are  generaily  incorrect.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  approved  esfi- 
mates  are  based  on  standard  figures  per  mile  of  road  and  that  sometimes  they  j 
appear  to  bear  little  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  question. 

(б)  The  County  Council  maintain  and  cleanse  East  Rochester  Way  as  agents  for  ; 

the  Ministry.  The  standard  of  maintenance  of  footways  and  of  the  cleansing  ' 
service  provided  are  poor.  Many  residents  think  that  the  Borough  Council  ; 
ate  responsible  and  complaints  are  received  periodically.  Now  that  the 
divisional  surveyor’s  office  has  been  moved  from  Footscray  to  Sevenoaks,  : 
the  Borough  Council’s  Highways  Superintendent  is  sometimes  called  out  at  : 
night  to  light  obstructions,  etc.  ( 

(c)  Efforts  to  fix  widths  of  carriageway  and  footways  on  important  classified 
roads,  such  as  A.207,  have  proved  tedious  because  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  Ministry  and  County  officials  and  have  sometimes  taken  many  years. 
Even  when  opportunities  arise  to  acquire  private  forecourts  or  land  needed  for 
ultimate  road  widening,  it  has  often  proved  impossible  to  secure  financial 
assistance  from  the  Ministry  and  the  County  Council.  In  such  cases  developers 
cannot  be  held  up  and  the  Borough  Council  are  left  to  do  their  best,  only  to 
find  later  that  support  for  reasonable  bargains  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
Ministry  and  the  County  Council.  \ 

(2)  It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  direct 
control  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Ministry  would  be  advantageous. 

Street  Lighting 

Description  of  present  arrangements  i 

Administration 

(1)  The  powers  of  provincial  local  authorities  to  provide  street  lighting  are  pei- 
missive  only,  except  where  a road  may  be  rendered  unsafe  by  an  obstruction  or  other 
circumstance. 
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By  Section  161  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  an  Urban  Authority  may  provide 
aooaratus  for  lighting  streets  and  public  buildings  and  may  contract  for  the  supply 
of  iUuminant.  (“Street”  includes  trunk  and  county  roads  and  private  streets.) 
Trunk  roads  inay  be  lighted  under  Section  6 of  the  Trunk  Roads  Act,  1936. 
f2)  Under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  a Local  Authority  may  require  to 
provide  a proper  means  of  street  lighting  at  the  expense  of  the  frontagers  but  the 
maintenance  and  energy  costs  must  be  borne  by  the  authority. 

Supply  of  Electricity 

(3)  The  London  Electricity  Board  provide  the  mains  and  services  for  street  lighting 
and  the  Council  invariably  pay  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  these  works. 
The  service  lines  remain  the  property  of  the  Board.  The  electricity  is  supplied  either 
by  providing  a separate  service  from  the  low  tension  distributor  or  by  laymg  a cable 
solely  for  street  lighting  purposes.  In  the  former  case  the  lamps  are  individually 
controlled  by  separate  time  switches  and  in  the  latter  case  from  a master  switch  at  a 
sub-station. 

Ownership  of  Lighting  Equipment 

(4)  The  Corporation  owns  all  the  street  lighting  equipment  other  than  the  services, 
mains  and  ancillary  equipment  which  are  owned  by  the  Ixindon  Electricity  Board. 

Responsibility  for  and  Maintenance  Arrangements 

(5)  The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  street  lighting  instal- 
lation and  the  following  items  are  dealt  with  by  the  London  Electricity  Board  on 

behalf  of  the  Council:  . j 

(a)  All  main  roads,  illuminated  guard  posts  and  mandatory  signs  are  patroUed 

nightly. 

(b)  All  other  roads  are  patrolled  three  times  each  week. 

(c)  All  “Group  A”  installations  are  cleaned  six  times  per  annum.  AH  other 
installations,  illuminated  guard  posts  and  mandatory  signs  are  cleaned  eight 

times  per  annum.  . „ . * „ j 

(d)  Time  switches  are  wound  where  necessary  and  electrically  controlled  ones  are 

reset  as  required.  j 

(e)  Any  repairs  to  the  equipment  are  dealt  with  by  the  London  Electricity  B°ard 
and  the  Corporation  holds  stocks  of  all  the  spares  likely  to  be  required.  The 
spare  parts  held  in  the  Corporation’s  central  stores  include  concrete  coluinns, 
lanterns,  time  switches,  capacitors,  transformers  and  sodium  lamps.  The 
present  arrangements  allow  for  the  London  Electricity  Board  to  deal  with  ^ 
minor  repairs  estimated  to  cost  less  than  £5  on  a “chit”  systein  and  worte 
estimated  to  cost  over  this  amount  are  covered  by  a separate  order.  In  both 
cases  new  equipment  is,  where  necessary,  drawn  from  the  Corporation  s 
central  stores  on  the  authority  of  the  Borough  Engineer.  Smce  adoptmg  this 
method  it  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  “minor  repairs”  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced. 

(f)  Lamps  are  changed  or  replaced  as  necessary  by  the  Board. 

(6)  The  cast  iron  lamp  standards  are  painted  every  three  years  by  the  Corporation  s 
Highways  Department. 

Agreement  with  the  London  Electricity  Board 

(7)  An  agreement  with  the  Board  should  be  entered  into  clearly  indicating  the 
charges  for  electricity  (preferably  on  a sliding  scale)  and  the  maintenance  arrange- 
ments. This  is  now  under  consideration. 
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New  installations 

(8)  Improved  systems  of  street  lighting  are  designed  by  the  Borough  Engineer  in 

accordance  with  the  current  Codes  of  Practice.  The  installations  are  generallv 
carried  out  by  Contract,  the  London  Electricity  Board  only  connecting  the  servici 
and  providing  new  mains  where  necessary.  ^ 

Records 

(9)  The  present  records  have  been  compiled  from  information  given  by  the  London 
Electricity  Board  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  a physical  inspection  and  record  of  the 
street  lighting  within  the  borough  should  be  undertaken.  When  this  has  been  com 
pleted,  It  would  be  possible  to  revise  the  existing  records  and  improve  the  system  bv 
usmg  different  coloured  cards  for  the  various  types  of  light  sources,  wattages  Ji 
burning  hours. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

Description  of  present  arrangements  | 

The  Council  are  well  aware  of  their  duties  with  respect  to  the  naming  of  streets  and 
the  numbering  of  houses  both  under  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1 847,  and 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid  duplicating  the  namk  of 
streets  m neighbouring  districts  or  conferring  names  that  might  otherwise  create 
confusion.  1 


Parking  Places  { 

Description  of  present  arrangements  ! 

Administration  j 

(1)  Under  Section  68  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  and  Section  120  of  the  Road 
Traffic  Act,  1930,  Local  Authorities  (excluding  the  County  of  London)  may  acquire 
land  suitable  for  use  as  a parking  place. 

(2)  In  the  London  traffic  area  the  Minister  (by  virtue  of  Section  10  and  paragraph  15  ' 
of  the  Third  Schedule  to  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924)  appoints  by  regulation  park- 
ing places  in  streets  on  the  recommendation  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 

(3)  The  Minister  of  Transport  is  not  empowered  to  make  grants  for  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  parking  places  but  will  recommend  applications  for  loan  to  the 
appropriate  Ministry. 

Present  facilities 

(4)  There  are  three  public  car  parks  in  the  borough  as  follows: 


(а)  Townley  Road,  Bexleyheath  . . 80  cars 

(б)  Oaklands  Road,  Bexleyheath  . . 144  cars 

(c)  Nags  Head  Lane,  Welling  . , 94  cars 

and  two  parking  places  in  streets  at 

(d)  Albert  Road,  Bexley  ...  10  cars 

(e)  Salisbury  Road,  Bexley  ...  4 cars 


(5)  In  addition  to  these  the  Council  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Odeon 
Theatres  Ltd.,  for  the  use  of  the  cinema  car  park  in  Upper  Wickham  Lane,  Welling, 
between  the  hours  of  9.00  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  daily. 

(6)  In  aU  cases  no  charge  is  made  for  parking. 

(7)  Parking  is  unrestricted  at  Townley  Road,  Oaklands  Road  and  Nags  Head  Lane 
car  parks,  but  at  Albert  Road  and  Salisbury  Road,  parking  is  permitted  only  between 
8.00  a.m.  and  8.00  p.m.  with  a maximum  waiting  period  of  two  hours. 
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Road  Safety 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  Road  safety  matters  in  Bexley  are  dealt  with  by  the  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford 
Road  Safety  Committee. 

Constitution 

(2)  This  joint  committee  is  set  up  by  the  Councils  of  the  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and 
Erith  and  the  Urban  District  of  Crayford  under  sub-section  (2)  of  Section  5 of  the 
Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  for  the  purposes  of  (a)  making  arrangements  for  promoting 
road  safety  within  the  combined  adnainistrative  areas  of  the  constituent  authorities 
by  disseminating  information  or  advice  relating  to  the  use  of  roads,  and  for  giving 
practical  training  to  road  users;  and  (b)  making  contributions  towards  the  cost  of 
arrangements  for  the  like  purposes  made  by  other  authorities  or  bodies. 

(3)  The  membership  of  the  committee  comprises  three  representatives  from  each  of 
the  constituent  authorities,  together  with  a number  of  co-opted  representatives 
appointed  by  the  constituent  authorities  on  the  recommendation  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. Among  the  co-opted  members  now  serving  are  representatives  of  local 
education  authorities,  the  police,  the  London  Transport  Executive,  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  Teachers’  Unions,  the  Youth  Council,  Trades 
Councils,  car,  cycle  and  motor  cycle  clubs  and  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’ 
Union. 

(4)  Members  of  the  committee  retire  annually  on  the  third  day  following  the  date  of 
the  annual  municipal  elections  in  May  of  each  year. 

Honorary  Officers 

(5)  The  office  of  honorary  secretary  of  the  joint  committee  is  fiUed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Town  Clerk  or  clerk  of  a constituent  authority  and  the  office  of  honorary 
treasurer  by  the  appointment  of  a Chief  Financial  Officer  of  a constituent  authority. 
These  offices  have  been  held  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Borough  Treasurer  of 
Bexley  since  the  formation  of  the  committee. 

Road  Safety  Organiser 

(6)  A full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser  works  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
joint  committee  but  any  question  arising  as  to  the  appomtment,  dismissal,  salary  or 
conditions  of  service  or  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  officer,  is  dealt  with  by  a sub- 
committee consisting  of  representatives  of  the  constituent  authorities  on  the  joint 
committee.  The  decisions  of  this  sub-committee  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
three  constituent  authorities.  The  post  of  Road  Safety  Organiser  is  a temporary  one 
and  is  renewed  from  year  to  year.  The  Road  Safety  Organiser’s  office  is  in  the 
Borough  of  Bexley  and  for  administrative  convenience  he  is  regarded  as  an  officer 
of  the  Bexley  Town  Clerk’s  department. 

Secretarial  duties 

(7)  The  secretarial  duties  arising  from  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  are  performed 
by  an  officer  in  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bexley’s  department,  working  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Town  Clerk/Honorary  Secretary. 

Functions  of  Committee 

(8)  The  main  functions  of  the  committee  are 

(а)  the  dissemination  of  propaganda; 

(б)  the  training  of  road  users; 

(c)  the  collation  of  accident  statistics;  and 

(d)  the  making  of  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  authorities  regarding  road 
and  traffic  conditions  in  the  committee’s  area. 
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These  functions  may  be  broadly  outlined  as  follows: 

Propaganda 

(9)  The  distribution  of  leaflets,  bookmarks,  posters  and  novelties  to  various  classes 
of  road  users.  Press  advertising,  local  exhibitions,  film  shows  and  lectures.  School 
lectures  are  arranged  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  ani 
the  police.  Road  safety  inter-school  quizzes  and  safety  “weeks”  and  special  cam 
paigns.  Organised  visits  to  Rospa  House. 

Training  I 

(10)  Cycling  proficiency  tests  are  held  for  school  children  and  a hmited  amount  of 
training  is  given. 

Accident  statistics 

(11)  All  personal  injury  accidents  occurring  in  the  committee’s  area  are  recorded  i 
and  monthly  reports  are  issued  by  the  Road  Safety  Organiser;  he  also  prepares 
aimual  accident  reports  showing  comparisons  with  previous  years. 

(12)  These  statistics  help  to  show  the  current  trend  of  road  accidents  and  indicate 
to  the  committee  at  which  sections  of  the  community  their  propaganda  must  he 
directed. 

Danger  areas  and  “black  spots” 

(13)  Representations  made  by  residents  regardhig  any  particular  road  dangers  are ' 

always  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Local  Authority  concerned.  However, 
on  occasions  when  the  Local  Authority  has  made  strong  but  abortive  represer-  ■ 
tations  to  other  bodies  (e.g.  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  the 
County  Council  and  the  Police)  the  Road  Safety  Committee  notify  the  body  con-  i. 
cerned  of  their  views  in  the  matter.  The  joint  committee  also  make  recommendations 
in  the  appropriate  directions  on  existing  and  proposed  legislation  affecting  their  i 
interests.  ' 

Financial  Arrangements  | 

(14)  la  January  of  each  year  the  joint  committee  submit  to  the  three  constituent 
authorities  for  approval  a detailed  estimate  of  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  during 
the  twelve  months  commencing  on  the  1st  April  next  following. 

(15)  Most  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  committee  in  exercising  their  functions 
attracts  a 50  per  cent  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation, 
The  balance  is  borne  by  the  constituent  authorities  in  the  following  proportions 
(which  are  calculated  roughly  on  a population  basis) : 

Bexley  . . 4/7ths 

Erith  . . 2/7ths 

Crayford  . . l/7th 


Bus  Shelters 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  powers  of  local  authorities  to  provide  and  maintain  omnibus  shelters  in 
public  highways  or  on  land  abutting  on  such  highways  are  contained  in  Sections  4-7  I 
of  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953.  There  is  also  powei 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  persons  authorised  to  run  public  service  vehicles  with  ! 
respect  to  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  shelters  and  the  Local  Authority  may  ‘ 
bear  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost  involved. 
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(2)  So  far,  all  bus  shelters  in  the  borough  have  been  provided  by  the  London  Trans- 
port Executive.  The  Borough  Council  have  been  approached  by  the  Executive  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  1953  Act  but  have  so  far  declined  to  do  so. 


Private  Street  Works 

Description  of  present  arrangements 

(1)  The  predecessors  of  the  Borough  Council  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works 
Act,  1892,  which  has  operated  successfully  in  this  district. 

(2)  Apart  from  streets  made  up  by  the  Council,  any  which  are  completed  satis- 
factorily by  developers  are  adopted  under  Section  20  of  the  1892  Act. 


Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedmgs  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1958,  confirmed  by  the  Council 
on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1958 

Minute  159  Local  Government  Reorganisation 

RESOLVED 

(1)  that  the  draft  Statement  of  Evidence  required  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London  under  Heads  I and  II  of  the  Commission’s 
letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  be  approved  and  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, subject  to  the  insertion  therein  of  a paragraph  under  the  heading  “Powers 
and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts”  to  the  effect  that  the  Kent  Coimty 
Council  have  not  yet  provided  facilities  for  the  aged  chronic  sick  and  infirm,  other 
than  old  people’s  homes; 

(2)  that  under  Head  III  of  the  letter,  the  Royal  Commission  be  informed 

(a)  (i)  that  the  experience  of  this  Council  over  recent  years  in  operating  schemes  of 
delegation  has  brought  conviction  that  direct  conferment  of  powers  on  local 
authorities  is  preferable  to  any  system  of  delegation; 

(ii)  that  a substantial  measure  of  direct  conferment  can  only  be  envisaged 
if  the  borough,  by  itself  or  combined  with  adjacent  areas,  acquires  county 
borough  status; 

{b)  that  Bexley  has  always  been  aggrieved  that  full  delegation  of  powers  by  the 
Kent  County  Council  has  been  withheld  although  some  concessions  have  been 
made  and  Bexley’s  record  of  administration  is  good; 

(c)  that  Bexley  is  purely  urban  in  character,  is  a dormitory  area  from  which  most 
of  the  population  travel  elsewhere  daily  to  work  or  are  engaged  in  service 
occupations ; 

(d)  (i)  that  Bexley  feels  isolated  from  Maidstone  and  gains  the  impression  that 
North-West  Kent  is  regarded  by  the  Kent  County  Council  only  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  fiscal  revenue  which  it  is  loath  to  lose; 

(ii)  that  Bexley  contributes  approximately  60  per  cent  of  its  rate  to  the 
Kent  County  Council  but  its  control  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  borough 
is  practically  negligible; 

(e)  that  the  creation  of  a new  administrative  county,  e.g.  North-West  Kent, 
would  not  confer  any  substantial  advantages  on  non-county  boroughs  beyond 
the  present  set  up; 
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(J)  that  absorption  of  Bexley  within  an  enlarged  London  County  Council  area 
would  be  a retrograde  step  as  it  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  powers  to 
those  of  a Metropolitan  Borough  rather  than  an  increase  in  direct  conferment- 
(ff)  that  arising  from  the  foregoing,  Bexley,  with  a population  in  excess  of  90,00o’ 
would  prefer  the  status  of  a county  borough  or  some  other  form  of  mojt 
purpose  authority,  in  either  case  on  its  own,  but  if  this  is  not  possible  as  an  ' 
alternative,  Bexley  would  welcome  adjustments  of  Local  Government  boundar- 
ies, not  necessarily  complete  districts,  to  produce  the  necessary  increase  in 
area  and  population  to  enable  such  status  to  be  achieved,  together  with 
similar  suitable  arrangements  in  North-West  Kent; 

Qt)  (i)  that  such  extension  of  boundaries  or  amalgamation  so  far  as  Bexley  h 
concerned  should  be  only  with  dormitory  areas  of  a similar  type  and  afBniij 
to  itself  such  as  part  or  whole  of  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  oi 
residential  parts  of  Eltham  and  Woolwich  immediately  adjacent  to  its  borderr 
split  off  from  the  County  of  London; 

(ii)  for  this  reason  Bexley  does  not  at  this  time  favour  amalgamation  witu 
industrial  Erith  and  Crayford; 

(3)  that  the  officers  be  instructed  in  due  course  to  submit  a further  report  incor-  ( 
porating  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  decisions  contained  in  resolution  (2)  above, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  kind  of  authorities  that  would  be  suitable  for  the 
Greater  London  area  and  some  of  the  functions  that  should  be  entrusted  to  them. 


May,  1958 
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local  government  reorganisation 

The  Council  have  now  given  further  consideration  to  the  resolutions  included  in 
minute  159  which  is  set  out  at  pages  81  and  82  of  their  first  Memorandum  and  have 
decided  to  rescind  resolution  (2)(h).  The  Commission  are  accordingly  requested  to 
regard  this  portion  of  the  minute  as  being  deleted. 

The  Council  have  tried  to  look  at  the  problem  of  Local  Government  Organisation 
as  broadly  as  possible  but  with  particular  reference  to  North-West  Kent.  Experience 
over  a number  of  years  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  form  of 
Local  Government  unit  is  the  county  borough. 

In  urging  that  Bexley  should  receive  this  status,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  neighbouring  authorities,  the  Council  have  in  mind  that  the  ideal  unit  should  be 
large  enough  to  give  it  financial  stability  to  enable  it  to  function  efficiently,  and  yet 
sufficiently  compact  to  ensure  close  contact  between  ratepayer  and  elected  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Council  are  convinced  that  this  latter  condition  is  essential  in  a democratic 
system  of  local  self-government  and  that  it  can  only  be  satisfied  if  the  Local  Auth- 
orities are  given  adequate  powers  to  exercise  in  their  own  right  and  not  as  agents  of 
the  County  Council. 

The  Council  feel  that  their  record  of  achievement  having  due  regard  to  aU  the 
difficulties  of  the  post-war  years,  reinforces  their  claim  to  greater  independence 
whereby  important  services  would  be  brought  closer  to  their  ratepayers  thus  giving 
them  greater  interest  in  Local  Government  and  the  best  possible  service. 

In  their  desire  to  underline  these  views  in  relation  to  three  such  services,  the 
Council  desire  to  submit  the  following  statements  in  respect  of  Education,  Personal 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

EDUCATION 

(I)  In  formulating  any  ideas  of  reform  of  Local  Government  one  must  start  from 
what  exists.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  the  entire  destruction  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  an  administrative  unit  or  on  the  other  hand  to  ima^e  it  ex- 
panded until  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  “metropolitan”  area.  The  practical  choice 
therefore  appears  to  be  between  three  possibilities: 

(i)  To  create  several  large  urban  coimties  covering  the  outer  metropoHtan  area. 

(ii)  To  create  a number  of  smaller  authorities  of  county  borough  or  “most 
purpose”  type  around  the  edge  of  the  London  County  Council  area. 

(iii)  To  leave  matters  as  near  as  possible  as  they  are. 

(II)  In  considering  these  possibihties  one  has  first  to  weigh  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  and  small  administrative  umts.  It  is  often  stated  that  the 
Education  Service  must  be  organised  in  large  areas  and  the  arguments  put  forward 
are  usually  these: 

(a)  Financial  resources  to  carry  an  expensive  service. 

lb)  Need  for  large  catchment  area  to  support  provision  of  Special  Schools  and 
Technical  Colleges. 

(c)  Employment  of  specialist  staff. 
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(d)  Promotion  for  teachers  within  the  area. 

(e)  The  use  of  large  scale  accounting  methods  and  machinery. 

(f)  Economy  in  purchasing  materials. 

(g)  GeneraUy— that  a large  authority  can  take  a wider  view  of  education. 

To  these  arguments  the  following  replies  may  be  given : 

(а)  While  a larger  area  has  greater  financial  resources  the  expenditure  it  has  to 
meet  will  be  correspondingly  greater.  Inequalities  of  rateable  value  per  head 
of  population  are  largely  smoothed  out  by  the  operation  of  the  Exchequer 
Equalisation  Grant  and  in  any  case  many  county  boroughs  exist  which  have 
populations  less  than  that  of  Bexley. 

(б)  It  is  quite  possible  to  provide  for  those  special  aspects  of  education  which 
require  organisation  over  a wider  area  (special  schools  for  the  handicapped, 
or  higher  technological  education)  by  inter-authority  schemes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  It  would  be  quote  wrong  to  use 
the  special  needs  of  these  important  but  relatively  small  sections  of  the  Edu- 
cation Service  to  impose  the  wrong  kind  of  administration  on  the  major 
functions,  i.e.  primary  and  secondary  education. 

(c)  The  only  specialist  staff  that  a large  authority  might  appoint,  and  a smaller 
authority  might  not,  consist  of  advisers  or  organisers  of  particular  subjects, 
e.g.  Music,  Physical  Education,  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Craft,  and  so  on. 
In  practice,  however,  the  employment  of  such  advisers  is  not  everywhere 
considered  of  advantage,  and  many  teachers  would  maintain  that  they  are 
largely  unnecessary.  In  Kent  there  are  advisers  only  for  music  and  physical 
education,  and  the  local  physical  education  adviser  is  an  assistant  mistress 
at  the  Bexley  Technical  School  for  Girls  who  gives  two  days  of  her  time  to 
advisory  work.  Similar  arrangements  could  be  made  for  other  subjects,  and 
such  arrangements  have  advantages  over  the  appointment  of  full-time 
advisers.  Furthermore,  the  services  of  the  Ministry’s  Inspectorate  are  avail- 
able on  request  and  the  smaller  authorities  seem  to  be  quite  happy  with  this 
arrangement. 

(d)  This  argument  has  little  force  in  relation  to  teachers,  who  move  freely  from 
one  authority  to  another.  Some  of  the  larger  authorities  limit  applications 
for  headships  to  teachers  already  in  their  service  and  this  does  adversely 
affect  teachers  in  neighbouring  authorities.  Thus  London  County  Council 
teachers  can  apply  for  any  headship  in  Kent,  but  Kent  teachers  cannot 
apply  for  primary  headships  in  the  London  County  Council  schools. 

(e)  and  {f)  There  is  no  doubt  some  force  in  these  two  arguments,  although  how 
great  the  economy  really  is  when  all  overhead  expenses  have  been  deducted 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  field  in  which  these  two  arguments  operate  is 
small,  since  by  far  the  greater  part  of  education  expenditure  relates  to  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  other  staff  and  not  to  equipment. 

(g)  The  wider  view  can  be  a view  lacking  in  detail,  and  in  education  it  is  often 
the  detail  which  is  important. 

(Ill)  The  arguments  for  the  small  authority,  although  less  often  heard,  are  worth 
consideration.  In  the  first  place  the  lay  members  of  the  authority  can,  and  do,  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  schools  they  administer.  This  is  seldom  the  case  in  a 
large  authority ; indeed  matters  may  be  decided  by  a sub-committee,  none  of  whose 
members  know  anything  of  the  school  or  even  of  the  district  in  question.  Secondly, 
the  Chief  Education  Officer  of  a moderate-sized  authority  can  know  personally  all 
the  head  teachers  and  most  of  the  assistant  teachers  too— a thing  quite  impossible  in 
a large  authority.  He  can  deal  with  all  sides  of  the  Education  Service,  whereas  in  a 
large  area  this  must  be  departmentalised  into  primary,  secondary  and  further  edu- 
cation (and  probably  also  welfare,  special  services,  youth  and  so  on).  . Each  depart- 
ment then  functions  largely  independently  under  Assistant  Education  Officers  who 
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each  work  to  a separate  sub-committee.  In  such  an  authority  there  is  often  no  one 
able  to  take  an  mformed  decision  on  a matter  which  concerns  more  than  Le  branch 
The  whole  admimstrative  arrangements  in  a large  authority  are,  even  if  weU  reS: 

lated,  remote,  whereas  m a small  authority  they  are  personal.  wen  rcgu 

(IV)  For  these  reasons  the  adoption  of  the  first  alternative  set  out  above,  namely  to 
create  large  urban  counties,  would  create  units  too  large,  cumbersome  ^d  m- 
wieldy  to  meet  the  essentiaUy  local  needs  of  education.  The  second  course  would  meet 
these  needs  and  would  obviate  the  present  difficulties  of  delegation.  If  course  (iii)  is 
adopted,  some  improvements  and  revisions  in  the  scheme  of  divisional  admiffistra^ 
tion  would  become  urgently  necessary. 

(V)  To  sum  up,  the  Borough  Council  find  themselves  wholly  in  agreement  with  the 
following  extracts  from  a report  prepared  by  the  Executive  CoLnitSe  of  the  National 

Association  of  Divisional  Executives  for  Education: 

“The  association  considers  therefore  that  the  control  of  the  Education  Service 
should  not  be  centralised,  even  with  the  provision  of  local  administrative  officers 
(as  m the  L.C.C.  area),  but  should  be  based  upon  convenient  Local  Government 
umts  in  which  good  orgamsation  can  be  susceptible  to  local  opinion 
It  considers  that  the  overriding  criteria  should  be:  (1)  the  stimulation  of  interest 
in  Local  Govenment,  and  (2)  the  orgamsation  of  the  personal  services  such  as 
education  on  as  local  a basis  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  organisation 
The  association  suggests  therefore: 

(a)  That  where  the  area  of  a recognised  local  unit  is  large  enough,  the  county 
Doxougji  type  of  solution  is  to  be  preferred. 

(b)  That  the  criterion  for  the  conferment  of  full  powers  relating  to  education 

ffinctions  in  the  Greater  London  area  cannot  reasonably  be  more  stringent 
than  the  criterion  laid  down  in  the  Local  Government  Bin  for  the  country 
as  a whole.  ■' 

(c)  That  in  other  areas  (i.e.  divisional  executives  of  the  existing  pattern)  the 
allocation  of  education  functions  providing  real  and  substantial  local 
control  IS  essential.” 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  services  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  Part  IH  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  allied  legislation  which  are  set  out  on  pages  65-73 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission,  are  all 
Personal  Health  and  Welfare  Services  affecting  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  individual 
aM  the  fa^ly.  They  can,  therefore,  best  be  administered  by  local  councils  and  their 
o^rs  who  have  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  area  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 

raere  can  be  no  doubt  that  direct  conferment  of  powers,  either  to  an  all-purpose 
authority  or  to  a most-purpose  authority  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  local  self- 
government,  and,  as  respects  the  Borough  of  Bexley,  the  Council  can  see  no  major 
obstacle  to  the  administration  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Services  by  a locally 
created  county  borough  on  the  lines  of  the  resolution  (g)  in  minute  159  (4/58),  which 
was  set  out  in  the  Council’s  first  Memorandum  to  the  Royal  Commission. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

On  the  passing  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  Borough  Council 
lost  them  status  as  a planning  authority  and  the  duty  of  preparing  and  administering 
a development  plan  was  conferred  on  the  Kent  County  Council. 

7 
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It  was  agreed  in  the  early  stages  that  the  Kent  Development  Plan  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Bexley  should  be  prepared  with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  considerable  assistance  was  pven  to  the  County  Council  for  this  pur- 
pose and  in  furnishing  essential  information  for  the  explanatory  statement.  In  fact 
the  Kent  Development  Plan  (Part  B)  as  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Borough  of  Bexley,  follows  very  closely 
the  scheme  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Minister  by  the  Borough  Council  for 
approval  immediately  before  the  last  war,  except  that  the  plan  includes  the  green 
belt  areas  which  are  based  on  the  Greater  London  plan. 

In  paragraph  (1)  at  page  74  of  their  first  Memorandum  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
the  Council  refer  to  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  applications  for  planning  permission  which  they  are  required  to  deal  with  under 
the  terms  of  the  delegation  by  the  County  Council,  are  dealt  with  expeditiously.  It 
would  be  convenient  now  to  refer  to  the  County  Council’s  own  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  applications  in  respect  of  which  decisions  are  given  by  them  and  not  by 
the  Borough  Council. 

AH  applications  for  planning  permission  for  development  in  the  Borough  of 
Bexley  are  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Borough  Council.  Copies  of  all  such 
applications  are  forwarded  periodically  to  the  Darenth  Area  Office  of  the  County 
Planning  Committee  at  Gravesend,  together  with  an  intimation  as  to  whether  the 
Borough  Council  intend  to  deal  with  the  application  or  to  refer  it  to  the  County 
Council. 

In  the  latter  case  no  action  is  taken  by  the  County  Council  until  the  application 
has  been  considered  by  the  Borough  Council  and  a recommendation  made  thereon. 
These  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  the  Darenth  Area  Office  for  submission  to 
the  area  sub-committee  which  meets  every  third  Friday  in  each  month.  The  sub- 
committee in  turn  submit  recommendations  to  the  Development  and  General 
Purposes  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Planning  Committee;  this  sub-committee 
meets  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  each  month  and  has  full  authority  to  make  decisions. 
Copies  of  the  notification  of  such  decisions  are  forwarded  to  the  Borough  Council. 

The  Darenth  Area  sub-committee  is  constituted  as  follows: 

10  members  of  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

1 member  nominated  by  each  of  the  county  districts  of  the  area  covered  by  such 
sub-committee,  namely: 

Beckenham 

Bexley 

Bromley 

Dartford  Borough 
Erith 

Gravesend 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 

Crayford 

Northfleet 

Orpington 

Penge 

Sevenoaks  Urban 
Swanscombe 
Dartford  Rural 
Sevenoaks  Rural. 

Meetings  of  the  sub-committee  are  usually  held  at  Sidcup. 

It  must  frequently  happen  that  some  members  of  the  sub-committee  have  only 
limited  knowledge  of  the  particular  area  in  which  development  is  sought  to  take 
place  thus  tending  to  place  undue  reliance  on  the  views  of  the  county  officers.  The 
determination  of  development  applications  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
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Act  is  essentiaUy  a matter  in  which  intimate  local  knowledge  is  of  great  importance 
and  in  the  submission  of  the  Borough  Council  such  applications  are  best  dealt  with 
by  a local  committee. 

There  is  evidence  that  planning  applications  are  determined  more  quickly  by  the 
Borough  Council  than  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  fact  that  rarely  have  the 
County  Council  been  at  variance  with  any  decision  of  the  Borough  Council  affords 
further  evidence  that  the  Borough  Council  are  eminently  capable  of  administering 
the  Part  III  functions  of  the  1947  Act. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  good  reason  why  the  Development  Plan  should  be  prepared 
in  respect  of  large  areas  but  m the  opinion  of  the  Council  there  is  equaUy  good 
reason  why  the  admimstration  of  the  plan,  together  with  aU  the  incidental  powers  of 
the  1947  Act,  should  be  directly  conferred  on  the  county  district  councils 


mh  July,  1958. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Bromley  received  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a Borough  in  1903,  and  at  that  time 
its  population  was  30,000. 

In  1934  the  parishes  of  Hayes  and  Keston  were  incorporated  in  the  borough,  in-  | 
creasing  the  area  to  6,519  acres,  and  today  the  Registrar-General’s  estimated  popu- 
lation figure  is  65,550. 

Bromley  is  essentially  residential  in  character  and  has  a.n  excellent  shopping 
centre  which  is  widely  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  districts.  Such  in- 
dustries as  exist  are  of  a light  industrial  nature.  , 

The  rateable  value  of  the  hereditaments  in  the  borough  is  £1,268,564  (1st  April,  ; 
1958),  and  the  rate  in  the  £ for  the  cturent  financial  year  is  18s.  9d.  : 

The  Borough  Council  consists  of  28  members,  namely,  seven  aldermen  and  21 
councillors,  representing  seven  wards.  The  services  are  administered  by  a carefully 
balanced  staff  of  permanent  officers  of  professional  or  otherwise  well  qualified  status. 
Modern  and  commodious  offices  accommodate  in  one  building  aU  the  departments 
of  the  Corporation  other  than  the  Central  and  Branch  Libraries. 

So  far  as  county  administration  in  Bromley  is  concerned,  the  borough  is  divided  f 
into  three  divisions,  each  electing  one  county  councillor. 

Bromley  is  a separate  Parliamentary  constituency,  and  its  member  is  the  Right 
Hon.  Harold  Macmillan. 

Geographically,  Bromley  is  bounded  by  Lewisham  to  the  north,  by  Oipington  to 
the  south,  by  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  to  the  east,  and  by  Beckenham  to  the  west. 
Good  road  and  rail  communications  exist,  and  provide  excellent  facilities  for  travel 
to  London  and  neighbouring  districts. 


PART  I 

PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS  WITHIN  COUNCIL’S 
AREA  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  FUNCTIONS  OF 
EDUCATION,  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SER- 
VICES, HOUSING,  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE, TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING  AND 
TRAFFIC— NAMELY,  THE  SERVICES  SPECIFIED 
IN  PARAGRAPHS  3 OF  THE  LETTER  RECEIVED 
FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


(Note:  In  this  statement  reference  to  “the  Council”,  means  the  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Bromley  and  reference  to  “the  County  Council”  means  the  County 
Council  for  the  Administrative  County  of  Kent). 


Education  Service 


(1)  Education 


Since  1st  April  1945,  the  administration  of  the  Education  Service  in  Bromley  (an 
Excepted  District  under  the  Education  Act,  1944)  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Council,  acting  through  the  Bromley  Committee  for  Education  under  a Scheme  of 
Divisional  Administration  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1945. 
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The  Bromley  Committee  for  Education  comprises  21  members,  made  up  as 
follows: 

Members  of  the  Council  , ■ 

Members,  not  being  members  of  the  Council  when  appointed,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  from  among  persons  of  experience  in 
education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  educational  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Borough,  of  such  persons  2 at  least  to  be  women  4 
Member  to  be  nominated  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  . 1 

Members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Counoy  Council  ....  2 

21 


The  Council’s  powers  and  duties  under  the  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration 
are  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  (the  Local  Education  Authority) 
functions  relating  to  primary,  secondary  and  further  education. 

The  offices  of  the  Education  Department  are  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  a 
full-time  Borough  Education  Officer  is  in  charge  of  the  department.  He  is  a County 
Officer  and  so  are  his  staff. 

In  addition,  certain  departments  of  the  Council  undertake  educational  work, 
the  services  of  various  full-time  officers  of  those  departments  being  used  in  a part- 
time  capacity,  and  appropriate  salary  contributions  are  made  by  the  County  Council. 

The  Town  Clerk  undertakes  legal  work,  the  Borough  Treasurer  deals  with  accounts, 
and  salaries  and  wages,  the  Borough  Engineer  designs  and  supervises  the  erection  of 
new  schools  and  arranges  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  ones.  School 
playing  fields  are  also  maintained  by  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  deputy  administer  the  School  Health  Service 
locally,  including  the  School  Dental  Service.  The  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
undertakes  certain  clinical  responsibilities. 

There  are  29  schools  in  the  borough,  coming  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  as  follows : 

County  Primary  Schools  * 

Voluntary  Schools  . . ■ ' ,x 

Secondary  (including  Grammar  and  Technical)  Schools  ...  10 

Further  Education  2 


(2)  Agricultural  Education 

This  is  a County  Council  service  administered  from  Maidstone. 

(3)  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  County  Council  maintain  a Youth  Employment  Bureau  in  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Bromley.  A Youth  Employment  Committee  is  in  being,  comprising 
members  of  the  Bromley  Committee  for  Education,  employers  representatives, 
representatives  of  work-people,  teachers  and  other  persons  interested  in  youth 
welfare. 


Environmental  Health  Services 

(1)  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 

So  far  as  bathing  places  are  concerned,  the  Council  own  and  manage  an  open  air 
swimming  bath,  150  ft.  X 60  ft.  (capacity  300,000  gallons),  which  was  opened  in  1925. 
The  bath  is  provided  with  filters,  chlorination  plant  and  cascade  aerator,  and  is 
surrounded  with  sunbathing  terraces. 

The  bath  is  open  from  about  the  beginning  of  May  until  Mid-September,  and  in 
1957  attendances  (excluding  season  ticket  holders)  numbered  71,000. 
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In  addition  there  are  nine  known  swimimng  pools  in  the  borough,  three  in  gardens  j 
of  private  houses,  four  in  school  grounds  and  two  belonging  to  clubs.  Frequent  ) 
inspections  are  made  by  the  Council’s  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  samples  ot 
water  are  taken  for  bacteriological  examination.  Chlorination  plants  are  provided  to  j 
aU  the  swimming  pools  except  those  belonging  to  private  houses.  j 

There  are  no  public  slipper  baths  or  washhouses.  I 

(2)  Control  of  watercourses,  etc. 

Because  of  works  undertaken  by  the  Council,  Bromley  is  reasonably  free  from 
problems  arising  from  watercourses,  etc. 

The  surface  water  drainage  discharges  into  watercourses,  the  Ravensbourne  (and  « 
its  tributaries,  the  Bourne,  and  the  Princes  Plain  stream)  and  the  Quaggy.  | 

Flooding  used  to  occur  regularly  in  times  of  exceptional  rainfall,  and  between  i 
1934-1938  the  Council  carried  out  culverting  operations  on  sections  of  all  these  i 
watercourses  at  a cost  of  £45,000.  i 

Since  the  war  further  culvertmg  has  taken  place,  and  over  half  a mile  of  the  River  i 
Ravensbourne,  which  was  particularly  liable  to  flooding,  has  been  culverted  during  : 
the  past  three  years.  A storm  water  balancing  basin  has  been  constructed  close  to  the  1 
culverted  section  to  take  excess  storm  water  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall,  and  these  i 
schemes  were  undertaken  at  a total  cost  of  £72,000. 

Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts  to  require  culvertmg  of  watercourses  by  building  developers. 

(3)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Verminous  conditions  are  rarely  found  in  the  borough,  but  the  occasional  case  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Council’s  Public  Health  Department,  who  spray  and  fumigate  the 
premises  with  proved  insecticides.  When  necessary,  bedding  and  similar  articles  are 
subjected  to  steam  disinfestation  at  the  Council’s  depot. 

Advice  is  given  on  disinfestation  of  premises  infested  with  beetles,  cockroaches  and 
similar  insects,  woodworm  and  food-damaging  pests. 

Premises  infested  with  rats  and  mice  are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  Prevention 
of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949. 

Two  men  are  employed  on  the  work  of  inspection  and  extermination,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  treatment  undertaken  at  private  dwellings,  but  a charge  of  7s.  6d. 
per  baiting  point  is  made  for  work  done  at  business  premises. 

(4)  Drainage  of  trade  premises 

The  disposal  of  trade  effluents  is  no  problem,  such  industry  as  exists  in  the  borough 
not  giving  rise  to  troublesome  effluents.  Any  agreements  required  by  occupiers  of 
trade  premises  for  discharge  of  trade  effluent  are  entered  into  directly  with  the  West 
Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  of  which  the  Council  is  a constituent  member. 

(5)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  rooms 

In  addition  to  the  mortuary  facilities  attached  to  the  Bromley  Hospital  and  The 
Leonard  Hospitals,  the  Council  own  and  manage  a mortuary  which  is  situated  close 
to  the  Municipal  Buildings.  Provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of  five  bodies  at  any 
one  time. 

(6)  Public  Conveniences 

The  Council  have  provided  nine  public  conveniences  at  points  well  situated  through- 
out their  area. 

Six  full-time  and  two  part-time  attendants  are  employed. 
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(7)  Refuse  collection  and  disposal 

A weekly  house  refuse  collection  is  operated  by  the  Council,  and  during  the  year 
1957-58,  16,600  tons  was  collected. 

All  refuse  (apart  from  salvable  materials)  is  burnt  at  the  Council’s  refuse  destruc- 
tor, which  has  recently  been  extended.  The  resultant  clinker  is  tipped  in  a disused 
gravel  pit  owned  by  the  Council,  and  which  is  within  their  area. 

The  Council  operate  tin  baling  and  paper  presses,  and  during  the  past  financial 
year,  income  from  this  form  of  salvage  was  approximately  £8,000. 

(8)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  Regulation  of  Buildings  is  governed  as  to  construction  by  the  operation  of  the 
Council’s  BuildingBye-laws  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  Minister’s  Model  Form. 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  safety  aspects  of  buildings,  including  the  issue  of 
certificates  as  to  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  under  Section  34  of  the  Factories  Act, 
1937. 

The  Council  exercise  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  Kent  County  Council  in 
respect  of  the  licensing  of  places  for  public  dancing,  singing,  music  or  other  enter- 
tainment under  the  Kent  (Music  and  Dancing)  Licensing  Regulations,  1928,  No.  1, 
and  are  also  similarly  responsible  for  the  licensing  of  premises  under  the  Cinemato- 
graph Acts  and  the  Theatres  Acts. 

As  regards  the  sanitation  of  buildings,  prior  to  the  revision  of  the  borough  bound- 
aries in  1934,  31  properties  only  were  not  connected  to  main  drainage.  Except  in 
three  cases,  no  sewer  was  available  within  a reasonable  distance  of  these  premises 
nor,  except  in  one  instance,  is  main  drainage  for  these  properties  available  today. 
Eight  of  the  properties,  however,  have  either  ceased  to  be  used  for  human  habitation 
or  have  been  demolished. 

On  inspection  of  those  parts  of  Hayes  and  Keston  which  were  added  to  the 
borough  in  1934,  it  was  found  that  361  properties  were  drained  to  cesspools  or  septic 
tanks.  No  sewers  existed  in  the  Keston  Park  Estate,  Oakfield  Lane  and  Keston 
Avenue.  Sewers  were  laid  by  the  Council  to  serve  Forest  Ridge,  Forest  Drive,  Beech 
Dell,  Pine  Glade,  Longdon  Wood  Avenue  on  the  Keston  Park  Estates,  and  Oakfield 
Lane  and  Keston  Avenue.  All  the  properties  in  these  roads  with  the  exception  of 
three,  are  now  connected  to  the  sewer. 

Of  the  361  properties  referred  to  above,  only  41  are  not  now  connected  to  main 
drainage. 

(9)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Surface  water  sewers  discharge  into  four  streams — the  Bourne,  the  Ravensbourne, 
the  Quaggy  and  the  Princes  Plain  stream  which,  as  previously  stated,  have  been 
largely  culverted. 

The  soil  sewers  discharge  into  the  main  sewer  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage 
Board,  whose  administrative  headquarters  are  in  Bromley  and  of  which  the  Council 
is  a constituent  authority. 

The  Council  have  been  carrying  out  a scheme  during  the  past  seven  years  of  re- 
placing, by  stages,  the  existing  soil  sewer  in  the  southern  part  of  the  borough  with  a 
sewer  of  larger  capacity.  £31,500  has  been  spent  on  this  project  since  1950. 

(10)  Street  Cleansing 

There  arc  23*9  miles  of  classified  roads  and  67T3  miles  of  adopted  district  roads  in 
the  borough,  and  the  Council  cleanse  these  roads  as  follows : 

Frequency  of  cleansing 

Town  area Daily. 

Classified  roads  . . . . . . 3 to  5 times  a week. 

District  roads  . . . . . . Once  or  twice  a week. 
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The  Council  possess  four  mechanical  sweepers  and  two  guUy  emptiers,  and  also 
employ  23  manual  road  sweepers. 

Litter  bins  have  been  provided  on  a generous  scale  in  the  main  shopping  areas  of 
the  borough,  and  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  siting  bins  at  obvious  points 
where  litter  tends  to  be  deposited,  e.g.  near  bus  stopping  places  and  outside  shops 
selling  sweets  and  confectionery. 

(11)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Council  are  the  Burial  Authority  for  the  whole  of  the  borough.  Four  cemeteries 
totalling  27  acres  are  provided,  and  a further  site  of  21  acres  has  been  acquired,  part  , 
of  which  is  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a crematorium.  A superintendent  is  in  charge  j 
of  each  cemetery,  and  a Registrar  of  Cemeteries  deals  with  the  administrative  j 
arrangements.  I 

Plans  for  a crematorium  were  prepared  in  1949,  when  the  Ministry  of  Health  gave  j 
approval  in  principle  to  the  site  proposed  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  at  Lower  j 
Gravel  Road.  Bromley.  Due  to  Government  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  the  j 
scheme  has  been  held  in  abeyance.  l 

During  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  burials  armually  has  averaged  about  400.  | 

(12)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  own  and  control  over  600  acres  of  parks,  commons  and  open  spaces, 
including  the  Library  Gardens  and  Church  House  Grounds  which  are  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  adjoining  the  main  shopping  centre,  and  which  are  widely  ap- 
■preciated  and  admired.  | 

The  Council  are  in  process  of  developing  an  area  of  56  acres  of  land  (known  as  j 
Norman  Park)  purchased  for  a major  sports  centre,  to  include  football  and  cricket  j 
pitches,  a county  cricket  ground,  tennis  courts  and  a running  and  cycle  track. 

Hayes  and  Keston  Commons  comprising  270  acres  are  situated  in  the  south  of 
the  borough  and  are  greatly  appreciated  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bromley  but 
also  by  the  residents  of  neighbouring  districts. 

In  addition  to  a nine-hole  golf  course  owned  by  the  Council,  there  is  a very  large  ' 
private  open  space  in  the  northern  part  of  the  borough,  viz.,  the  Sundridge  Park  ■ 
Golf  Course  (two  18-hole  courses).  j 

(13)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937 

The  Council  has  made  several  land  acquisitions  under  this  Act,  including  the  56  i 
acres  of  Norman  Park  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph.  ■ 

(14)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  responsibility  for  this  function  rests  with  the  Kent  County  Council,  and  they  j 
have  now  made  application  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  ! 
an  order  investing  themselves  with  the  necessary  powers.  The  rivers  flowing  through 
Bromley  are  in  the  nature  of  streams  or  watercourses  and  the  problem  of  river 
pollution  in  Broinley  can  fairly  be  described  as  insigmficant. 


Housing 


(15)  Port  Health  Functions 
(Not  applicable  in  Bromley.) 

(1)  Provision  of  Houses 


The  Council  are  the  Housing  Authority  for  the  area,  and  since  1945  they  have 
erected  or  acquired  1,017  houses,  614  flats  and  14  shops.  They  also  own  560 
pre-war  houses  and  possess  279  prefabricated  bungalows. 
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A separate  department  manages  the  properties. 

The  Council  have  plans  to  re-develop  most  of  the  existing  sites  of  prefabricated 
bungalows  by  the  erection  of  three-storey  fiats,  and  their  building  programme 
provides  for  the  clearance  of  the  temporary  bungalows  by  about  1961. 

The  Council  also  have  92  houses  imder  requisition  comprising  181  units  of  accom- 
modation. 

There  are  601  names  on  the  housing  waiting  list  (as  at  April,  1958). 

The  Council  are  an  exporting  authority  under  the  Government  scheme  for  the 
allocation  of  houses  in  new  and  expanded  towns. 

(2)  Slum  Clearance 

This  is  not  a problem  of  substantial  proportions  in  the  borough.  During  the  first 
five-year  programme  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
in  1955,  forty  houses  are  concerned,  and  so  far  the  owners  have  met  the  Council’s 
wishes  in  agreeing  to  demolish  without  the  necessity  for  making  a clearance  order. 
Most  of  the  forty  houses  referred  to  are  isolated  dwellings  or  small  groups  of  houses. 

(3)  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition, 
construction  or  improvement  of  houses 

The  Council  use  the  provisions  of  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  as  regards 
loans  for  acquisition,  construction  and  conversion  of  properties,'  and  Section  20 
relating  to  Improvement  Grants.  They  also  operate  the  Building  Society  Guarantee 
scheme. 

Prior  to  1955  the  Council  made  advances  for  house  purchase  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  but  now  use  the  Housing  Act  powers  exclusively. 

Number  of  loans  for  acquisition,  construction  and  conversion 


of  properties  since  1950  ......  524 

Total  amount  advanced  .......  £804  000 

Number  of  Improvements  grant  approved  since  1954  . . 110 

Total  amount  of  grants  made  ......  £37  252 


(4)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

The  Highways  and  Buildings  Committee  are  responsible  to  the  Comicil  for  the 
administration  of  the  Building  Bye-laws. 

The  Council  operate  under  model  bye-laws  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  in  1953,  and  during  the  past  year  the  average  number  of 
bye-law  applications  dealt  with  monthly  was  over  50. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(I)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
These  powers  and  duties  are  vested  by  statute  in  the  County  Council,  and  the  only 
part  which  the  Council  take  in  the  administration  is  by  their  representation,  by  three 
members,  on  an  Area  Health  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

(a)  Ambulance  Service 

This  service  is  operated  by  the  County  Council  from  a depot  at  Hayes  Lane, 
Bromley,  where  29  ambulances  and  20  sitting-case  cars  are  based— most  of  them 
being  radio-controlled. 

(5)  Health  Centres 
None  in  the  Council’s  area. 
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(c)  Health  Visitors 

The  County  Council  employ  seven  health  visitors,  and  the  time  of  one  and  a half 
T.B.  health  visitors  is  allocated  to  the  area.  The  main  duties  of  the  health  visitors  ate 
in  connection  with  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and  the  School  Health  Service. 

(cf)  Domestic  Help  Service 

The  County  Council  employ  a local  organiser  in  Bromley  whose  task  is  to  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  essential  domestic  help,  family  help  and  night  attendant  service 
in  appropriate  cases. 

(e)  Care  of  Expectant  and  Nursing  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

This  is  a county  service  and  includes  the  dental  care  of  the  mothers  and  pre- 
school children.  There  are  seven  Child  Welfare  Centres,  three  Ante-Natal  Clinics 
and  two  Dental  Centres,  estabUshed  by  the  Council  when  they  were  the  Matemitj 
and  Child  Welfare  Authority.  Distribution  of  welfare  foods  is  also  undertaken  under 
this  heading. 

(/)  Home  Nursing  Service 

Eight  home  nurses  are  employed  by  the  county  in  this  authority’s  area.  Medical 
certification  is  required  to  obtain  the  services  of  these  ofidcers  and  no  night  service  is 
obtainable. 


(g)  Midwifery  ... 

The  County.  Council  employ  four  full-time  midwives  in  the  area,  and  their  servKes 
may  be  obtained  on  direct  application  or  through  the  patient’s  own  doctor.  The 
Council  were  directly  responsible  for  this  service  prior  to  1948,  and  were  the  Super- 
vising Authority  under  the  Midwives  Acts. 


(/j)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care 

Kent  County  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  dealing  with  tuberculosis, 
mental  illness  and  defectiveness,  and  illness  generaUy  under  this  heading,  and  the 
responsible  officer  is  the  district  officer  whose  office  is  at  Park  House,  Beckenham 
Lane,  Bromley.  Health  Education  and  follow-up  arrangements  with  regard  to 
venereal  diseases  are  also  dealt  with  under  this  heading.  (See  also  under  Health  Edu- 
cation.) 

(0  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  procedures 

Local  arrangements  have  been  made  with  general  practitioners  and  at  clinics,  foi 
vaccination  against  smallpox  and  anterior  poliomyelitis  to  be  undertaken.  A similar 
set-up  exists  with  regard  to  vaccination  agamst  whoopmg  cough  and  diphtheria. 
These  services  are  undertaken  by  the  County  Council. 


(2)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  services  are  dealt  with  entirely  under  County  Council  adi^istration. 

The  district  officer  of  the  County  Council  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
formalities  referring  to  the  examination  and  certification  of  persons  sufferu^  from 
mental  illness,  and  for  their  care  and  after-care.  Assistant  County  Medical  Officers 
undertake  the  ascertainment  or  certification  of  cases  of  suspected  ““  ^1 
but  the  district  officers  undertake  the  legal  formalities  associated  with  the  adrmssiou 
of  patients  to  institutions. 

(3)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

Almost  all  the  powers  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  are  admmistered  by  the 
County  Council.  The  Council  exercise  powers  under  Sections  31,  47  and  50  of  th 
NatioMl  Assistance  Act,  1948,  relating  respectively  to  contributions  to  voluntary 
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reanisations  concerned  with  old  people’s  welfare,  the  removal  to  suitable  premises 
persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  the  burial  or  cremation  of  any  person 
dytas  within  the  authority’s  area,  where  no  suitable  arrangements  are  otherwise 
being  made. 

The  duties  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  under  the  National  Assistance  Act 
relate  to  the  following: 

(a)  Residential  Accommodation 

Xhe  County  Council  provides  the  accommodation  for  those  in  need  of  care  and 
attention,  and  has  a long  waiting  list  for  the  county  as  a whole.  In  Bromley  an  old 
people’s  home,  “Elmbank”,  accommodates  37  such  persons.  Application  for  ad- 
mission to  this  type  of  accommodation  is  dealt  with  by  a district  officer  stationed  in 
Bromley. 

(b)  Welfare  Services  for  the  Handicapped 

Examinations  for  registration  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  are  undertaken,  on 
request,  by  the  County  Medical  Officer.  In  the  case  of  other  handicapped  persons, 
e,g.  cripples,  the  district  officers  are  empowered  to  make  any  necessary  adaptations 
to  premises,  and  undertake  the  general  social  welfare  of  such  persons. 

(c)  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  Council  are  always  sympathetic  to  the  employment  of  persons  registered  as 
handicapped  by  disablement,  and  employ  the  quota  laid  down  by  the  Act.  A Dis- 
ablement Rehabilitation  Oflficer  is  available  at  the  local  office  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  to  advise  and  assist  disabled  persons. 

(4)  Care  of  Children 

This  is  a County  Council  function  administered  entirely  by  them. 

Children  and  young  persons  appearing  before  the  Courts  either  on  a charge  or 
being  in  need  of  care  and  protection,  being  beyond  parental  control  or  having 
parents  not  exercising  care  and  guardianship,  etc.,  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Children’s  Committee  at  Maidstone.  The  branch  office  is  in  Bromley. 

When  necessary,  children  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Authority. 
When  possible,  children  are  boarded  out  with  foster  parents  and  supervised  by  an 
officer  of  the  Children’s  Committee.  Alternatively,  they  may  be  boarded  out  in 
County  Council  Homes. 

Foster  parents  are  registered  with  the  Children's  Committee,  those  acting  privately 
being  visited  by  health  visitors  of  Health  Committees.  Others  who  are  prepared  to 
accept  children  placed  in  the  care  of  the  County  Council  are  supervised  by  officers  of 
Children's  Committees. 

(5)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Chiid  Minders 

This  function  is  exercised  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  health  visitors  undertake 
regular  inspection  of  any  premises  concerned. 

(6)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Notifiable  diseases  are  notified  to  the  Council's  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  forward  copies  of  notifications  to  the  County  Medical  Officer. 
A weekly  summary  of  aU  notifications  is  also  sent  to  the  County  Medical  Officer 
and  Registrar  General.  Upon  receipt  of  a notice  of  notification  of  a dangerous  in- 
fectious disease,  the  home  is  visited  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and/or  Public 
Health  Inspector  as  appropriate,  and  the  necessary  advice  given.  In  certain  cases 
prior  to  official  notification,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  called  into  consultation 
by  the  general  practitioner  concerned,  in  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 
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(7)  Health  Education 

This  service  is  undertaken  both  by  the  Coimcil  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the 
County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts.  Talks  with  films  and 
flarmelgraphs  are  given  by  members  of  the  Council’s  Public  Health  Department  to 
interested  organisations,  on  matters  of  public  health  interest,  and  the  Area  Medical 
Ofincer  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Area  No.  7,  also  lectures  on  subjects  relating 
to  his  side  of  the  work.  Health  Education  is  also  being  undertaken  on  a more 
personal  basis  by  the  health  visitors  of  the  County  Council,  and  the  Public  Health 
Inspectors  of  this  Local  Authority  by  virtue  of  their  close  contact  with  individual 
members  of  the  public. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

(1)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Plamring  Act,  1947,  have  bem 
delegated  to  the  Council  by  the  County  Council  who  are  the  Local  Planning  Auth- 
ority, and  generally  speaking,  almost  all  development  control  applications  are  dealt 
with  at  District  Council  level,  except  those  applications  which  the  Council  wish  to 
approve,  and  which  if  approved  would  conflict  with  the  Development  Plan,  and  those 
relating  to  the  Council’s  own  development  proposals.  The  Borough  Engineer  who  is 
an  associate  member  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  is  the  Council’s  town  planning 
adviser. 


(2)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

The  County  Council  is  the  authority  responsible  for  the  survey  of  public  paths,  but 
the  Council  have  a duty  to  furnish  information  to  the  County  Council  in  that  con- 
nection and  in  fact  carried  out  the  survey  locally  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council. 

The  Council  have  powers  exercisable  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council  in 
relation  to  the  creation  of  public  rights  of  way. 


TraflSc 

(1)  Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 

The  total  length  of  roads  for  the  upkeep  of  which  the  Council  is  responsible,  is  91 
miles,  of  which  24  miles  are  classified  roads. 

The  Council  are  proceeding,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  with  their  policy  of 
reconstructing  aU  classified  roads  by  providing  reinforced  concrete  foundations  and 
surfacing  with  bituminous  macadam,  on  which  substantial  progress  had  been  made 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  up  private  streets  as  soon  as  possible  after 
building  development  in  such  streets  has  been  completed,  and  practically  all  roads 
which  were  laid  out  during  the  last  35  years  have  been  made  up  and  adopted  by  the 
Corporation.  The  carriageways  were  constructed  in  concrete,  or  hardcore  and  tar- 
macadam, dependent  upon  sub-soil  conditions. 

Footpaths  were  also  provided  in  artificial  stone  paving,  replacing  brick,  tar  paviag 
and  other  similar  material,  as  these  footpaths  became  unserviceable. 

Important  road  widening  schemes  on  through  traffic  roads  have  been  carried  out 
in  order  to  render  them  more  suitable  to  modem  traffic  requirements.  High  Street 
improvement  is  a major  scheme  stUl  to  be  completed,  and  involves  the  widening  to 
64  feet  of  about  500  yards  of  this  main  thoroughfare  (from  the  Central  Library  to 
Beckenham  Lane). 
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The  functions  of  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of  county  roads  were 
claimed  by  the  Council  in  1929.  The  estimates,  costs  and  claims  for  work  of  recon- 
struction, improvement,  repair,  maintenance  and  cleansing  are  submitted  to  Kent 
County  Council. 

There  are  two  highway  depots  in  the  borough.  One  is  situate  in  Waldo  Road  and 
is  three  acres  in  extent  and  is  used  for  storing  all  the  stores  used  for  higliway  and 
sewer  repairs.  The  depot  is  provided  with  lock-up  sheds,  store-keeper’s  office  with 
weighbridge  and  a large  area  of  open  storage  for  stone  and  similar  materials.  It  is  also 
the  depot  for  the  engagement  of  labour,  for  which  purpose  there  are  works  superin- 
tendents’ and  time-keepers’  offices  and  workmen’s  mess  room.  The  depot  has  a 
blacksmith’s  shop,  carpenter’s  shop,  repair  shop,  garages  for  refuse  vehicles,  lorries 
and  road  rollers,  road  sweepers  and  gully  emptiers. 

The  other  depot  is  in  Station  Road,  Bromley,  and  is  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  small  quantities  of  material  and  street  orderly  trucks.  It  has  several  small 
lock-up  stores  and  a small  mess  room. 

So  far  as  bridges  are  concerned,  the  main  outstanding  probelm  is  the  widening  to 
69  feet  of  the  railway  bridge  at  the  lower  end  of  High  Street  at  Bromley  South 
Station.  This  bridge  carries  the  A.21  London/Hastings  Road,  and  is  a bottle-neck 
where  traffic  congestion  tends  to  occur.  During  the  period  1936-1939,  the  Council 
prepared  a scheme  for  widening  the  bridge  and  certain  properties  in  connection  with 
such  scheme  were  then  acquired.  Due  to  Government  restrictions  on  capital  ex- 
penditure, however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  any  progress  with  the  works. 

(2)  Street  Lighting 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  Council  have  spent  £95,000  on  street  lighting,  and 
all  the  main  roads  are  now  lit  by  means  of  fluorescent,  sodium  or  colour  corrected 
mercury  lamps.  Little  progress  has  been  possible  in  modernising  the  lighting  of  side 
roads,  as  due  to  the  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  imposed  by  the  Government 
the  Council’s  programme  has  had  to  be  suspended  during  the  past  two  years.  How- 
ever all  new  side  roads  are  provided  with  an  up-to-date  lighting  system. 

(3)  Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses 

These  routine  functions  are  undertaken  by  the  Council  under  their  statutory 
powers,  viz: 

Naming  of  streets  . . Public  Health  Act,  1925.  S.19. 

Numbering  of  houses  . Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847.  S.64.. 

(4)  Parking  Places 

The  Council  have  provided  the  following  free  car  parking  facilities  in  the  central  area  r 

Station  Road  car  park— capacity  93  (close  to  Bromley  North  Station). 

Queens  Road  car  park — capacity  65. 

“The  Hill”  car  park— capacity  94  (shortly  to  be  extended  to  accommodate 
328  cars). 

There  are  also  authorised  street  parking  spaces  for  134  cars  in  or  near  the  town* 
centre. 

The  Council  have  reserved  further  areas  for  car  parking  in  the  Development  Plan, 
and  they  have  plans  which  when  implemented  will  bring  the  total  off  street  car  park- 
mg  spaces  in  the  central  area  to  about  1,300. 

(5)  Road  Safety 

Rework  of  road  safety  in  the  borough  is  undertaken  by  the  Bromley  Road  Safety 
Executive  Committee  comprising  fifteen  members,  some  of  whom  are  borough, 
councillors. 
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The  committee  participate  in  National  Road  Safety  activities,  a Road  Safety 
Organiser  is  employed  (his  services  being  shared  with  Beckenham  and  Penge 
Councils)  and  the  local  organisation  includes  a Junior  Accident  Prevention  Council 
and  an  (adult)  Advisory  Committee. 

The  secretarial  work  is  undertaken  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department,  and  the 
Borough  Treasurer’s  Department  deals  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  committee. 

(jS)  Bus  shelters 

The  Council  have  given  permission  to  the  London  Transport  Executive  to  erect  bus  i 
shelters  on  the  highway  wherever  the  width  of  pavement  has  made  such  an  erection  * 
possible.  I 

The  Council  have  not  provided  any  bus  shelters  themselves  as  they  regard  the  J 
matter  as  being  essentially  the  responsibility  of  the  Transport  Executive.  j 

(7)  Private  street  works 

The  Council  operate  the  private  street  works  code  laid  down  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875.  Out  of  the  81f  miles  of  district  roads  in  the  borough  14f  miles  are  not 
adopted.  Many  of  the  unmade  roads  are  in  that  state  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
frontagers,  who  prefer  to  maintain  the  road  surface  under  private  arrangement,  to 
preserve  in  many  cases,  a semi-rural  appearance.  Where  the  Council  receive  a s 
request  for  making  up  by  a majority  of  frontagers,  they  invariably  take  steps  to  * 
meet  their  wishes  as  soon  as  the  survey  work  can  be  put  in  hand  and  any  necessary  1 
approvals  are  obtained.  Facilities  for  spreading  payment  of  private  street  works  i 
charges  over  a number  of  years  are  made  available  to  frontagers.  j 

As  far  as  new  estate  roads  are  concerned,  the  Council  ensure  that  these  roads  are  I 
made  up  by  the  Estate  developers  by  using  the  provisions  of  Section  146  of  the  Public  i 
Health  Act,  1875,  wherever  possible.  Failing  the  completion  of  an  agreement  under  ’’ 
that  provision,  deposits  are  taken  under  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  in  appropriate 
cases. 

PART  II  I 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DEFECTS  IN  PRESENT 
ARRANGEMENTS 

I 

In  complying  with  the  Commission’s  request  under  this  heading,  the  Council  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  their  observations  are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  a criticism  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  County  Council  administer  the  functions  placed  upon  them  by 
law.  The  observations  are  a criticism  of  the  system  of  two-tier  government  now 
operating  in  Kent.  , 

County  Local  Government,  which  at  its  inception  in  1 888  had  very  limited  respon-  | 
sibility,  now  controls  services  and  functions  absorbing  two-thirds  of  the  rate  revenue  j 
of  the  borough.  The  administrative  centre  of  the  county  is  28  miles  distant  from  I 
Bromley  and  the  county  members  are  responsible  for  an  area  80  miles  across  from  | 
east  to  west  and  60  miles  from  north  to  south.  There  is  among  the  people  of  Bromley  ' 
a lack  of  awareness  of  what  is  going  on  in  County  Government,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
County  Council  rarely  receive  prominence  in  local  press  reports.  From  basic  facte 
such  as  these  springs  the  Council’s  main  criticism  that  County  Local  Government  is 
remote.  The  County  Council  appear  to  have  recognised  this  position  and  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  problem  by  setting  up  area-sub-committees,  upon  winch  | 
County  District  Councils  are  represented,  for  such  functions  as  the  Health  Services  | 
and  Planning.  As  aU  questions  of  policy  and  finance  are  settled  by  the  main  county  ; 
committees,  these  sub-committees  are  regarded  as  ineffective  non-executive  bodies, 
service  upon  which  is  both  unpopular  and  unsatisfying. 
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The  April,  1958,  County  Council  elections  emphasise  the  apathy  of  the  public 
towards  County  Government.  At  those  elections  only  23  per  cent  of  the  Bromley 
electorate  exercised  their  vote.  A month  later,  at  the  Municipal  elections,  during  the 
period  of  the  bus  strike,  43  per  cent  of  the  same  electors  voted. 

The  greater  public  apathy  towards  the  County  Council  is  an  indication,  in  the 
Council’s  view,  that  the  present  system  of  Local  Government,  with  its  apparently 
illogical  division  of  responsibility  between  County  and  Coimty  District  Councils  is 
not  understood  by  the  public  who,  paying  their  rates  to  the  Borough  Council,  look 
to  them  to  provide  the  various  services. 

Important  factors  essential  to  healthy  Local  Government  are  the  accessibility  and 
accountability  of  the  elected  representatives.  By  reason  of  their  numerical  strength 
alone,  the  28  borough  councillors  are  known  to  far  more  local  inhabitants  than  the 
three  county  councillors  who  represent  Bromley.  Their  meeting  place  is  in  Bromley, 
whereas  most  County  Council  committees  necessarily  meet  at  Maidstone.  The 
distance  which  county  members  have  to  travel  from  all  aver  the  county  makes  it 
necessary  to  hold  their  meetings  during  day-time,  which  inevitably  limits  the  field 
from  which  candidates  for  election  to  the  County  Council  can  be  drawn.  Many  able 
men  and  women  who  might  otherwise  wish  to  serve  on  the  County  Council,  are  un- 
able to  give  up  time  during  normal  business  hours  to  transact  Local  Authority 
business. 

In  the  current  financial  year  Bromley’s  rate  revenue,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  county 
and  borough  services  is  divided  as  follows: 

County  Council  . . . ■ . £776,435 

Borough  Council  . . . £259,305 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  three  county  councillors  for  Bromley  who 
are  part  of  a Council  comprising  104  members  representing  56  country  districts,  are 
virtually  responsible  for  ensuring  that  Bromley’s  contribution  of  £776,435  to  the 
County  Council  by  way  of  county  precept  is  wisely  and  prudently  spent,  whereas  the 
28  members  of  the  Borough  Council  control  expenditure  of  oifiy  one-third  of  that 
amount. 

The  Council  having  the  responsibility  for  collecting  the  rate  revenues,  consider 
that  they  should  be  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  a much  greater  proportion  of 
that  revenue,  by  transfer  of  functions  or  by  a radical  change  in  the  two-tier  system  of 
Local  Government. 

Since  1945  a number  of  important  functions  formerly  undertaken  locally  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy,  and  affecting  closely  the  everyday  life  of  the  com- 
munity, have  heen  transferred  to  the  County  Cotmcil.  The  Council  appreciate  that 
certain  selected  services  can  he  plaimed  and  administered,  with  advantage,  over  a 
wider  area  than  that  of  an  individual  county  district,  but  they  are  convinced  that  the 
area  which  Kent  County  Council  has  to  administer  is  too  large  to  enable  its  104 
members  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  local  thought  and  conditions  in  each  of  the  56 
county  districts  for  which  they  are  collectively  responsible.  It  would  appear  to  be 
inevitable  that  decisions  taken  at  county  committees  must  frequently  be  based 
otherwise  than  on  the  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  members,  as  it  is  a physical  im- 
possibility for  each  county  councillor  to  have  a detailed  knowledge  of  an  area  ex- 
tending over  more  than  1,500  square  miles. 

PART  III 

OUTLINE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REMEDYING 
DEFECTS  IN  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  Council  consider  that  implementation  of  the  following  suggestion  would  be  a 
means  of  providing  the  most  effective  and  conveiuent  form  of  Local  Government  for 
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the  area,  namely,  the  creation  of  a Joint  Board  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  specified  first-tier  Local  Government  services  in  an  area  comprising  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  county  districts  in  North-West  Kent  within  the  Commission’s 
purview,  each  such  county  district  being  a constituent  authority  of  the  Board. 

The  Council  are  satisfied  that  this  would  create  a first-tier  unit  of  Local  Govern- 
ment compact  in  area  but  with  a substantial  rateable  value,  and  if  put  into  effect  on  a 
proper  basis  would  provide  a convenient  effective  and  reinvigorated  system  of  first- 
tier  Local  Government.  The  county  districts  would  preserve  their  identity  and  civic 
pride,  and  have  conferred  upon  them,  or  receive,  fuU  and  unfettered  delegation  of  all 
the  functions  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  a County 
District  Council  of  adequate  size  and  resources,  e.g.  the  personal  health  services. 

The  Joint  Board  would  be  a precepting  body  and  be  the  appropriate  authority  for 
those  functions  which  can  more  effectively  and  economically  be  dealt  with  for  a wider 
area  than  a District  Council,  e.g.  further  education,  local  taxation  licences,  ambu- 
lance, fire,  etc. 

It  is  regarded  as  a fundamental  part  of  this  suggestion  that  membership  of  the 
Joint  Board  should  be  by  indirect-election  from  among  the  members  of  the  con- 
stituent Councils.  This  would  ensure  that  several  members  of  each  constituent 
Council  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  second-tier 
authority  would  be  brought  more  closely  into  the  machinery  of  responsibility  for 
first-tier  services,  instead  of  being  largely  no  more  than  a revenue  coUecting  agency 
for  those  services. 

The  constituent  authorities  would  no  doubt  wish  to  ensure  that  their  more  able 
and  experienced  members  represented  them  on  the  Board. 

Local  members  approached  by  members  of  the  public  on  matters  dealt  with  at 
first-tier  level  would  either  have  direct  knowledge  of  them  by  virtue  of  their  member- 
ship of  the  upper-tier  authority,  or  be  in  a position  to  obtain  the  requisite  infor- 
mation from  one  of  those  members  with  whom,  as  members  of  the  same  local 
Council,  they  would  be  in  regular  contact. 

There  is  in  being  already  an  example  of  a Joint  Board,  indirectly  elected,  and 
serving  with  complete  satisfaction,  the  authorities  in  North-West  Kent,  namely,  the 
West  Kent  Main  Sew'erage  Board,  whose  existence  dates  back  to  1875.  The  Council 
have  no  doubt  that  in  a similar  manner  the  other  services  which  call  for  joint  action 
could  equally  well  be  administered  on  the  Joint  Board  principle.  In  the  Council’s 
opinion,  if  the  system  of  indirect-election  is  appropriate  for  administration  of  indi- 
vidual public  services  (and  Parliament  has  set  up  many  Public  Authorities  far  more 
remote  from  popular  vote)  then  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  the  administration  of  a 
specially-chosen  limited  number  of  services  by  one  authority  deriving  its  entire 
constitution  from  directly-elected  Councils. 

From  the  above  suggestion,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Council  do  not  wish  to  be 
absorbed  into  a unit  of  London  Government,  but  wish  to  remain  as  part  of  Kent 
geographically.  They  do  urge,  however,  that  a change  in  first-tier  government  on  the 
lines  indicated  would  result  in  a greatly  improved  form  of  Local  Government  for 
this  part  of  Kent. 

As  suggested  in  the  invitation  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission,  these  observations 
are  made  in  outline  form  at  this  stage.  The  Council  will  welcome  opportunity 
convenient  to  the  Commission  to  present  their  submissions  in  greater  detail  and  to 
provide  any  further  information  the  Commission  may  require. 


June,  1958. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  6th  MAY,  1958 

(D)  To  become  a constituent  authority  of  a newly  createi  Joint  Board  or  authority 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  specified  first-tier  Local  Government  services 
in  an  area  comprising  an  appropriate  number  of  existing  county  districts  in 
North-West  Kent  within  the  area  of  review  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

This  would  create  a unit  of  Local  Government  compact  in  area  but  with  a large 
population  and  rateable  value.  Such  a system  would  appear  to  this  committee  to  be 
the  best  method  of  preserving  the  separate  identity  and  local  interest  of  each  county 
district,  with  direct  public  access  at  each  local  Town  Hall  or  Council  Offices  to  all 
departments  of  the  county  district  services,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  a strong 
unit  of  combined  administration  for  those  services  which  must  be  provided  over  a 
wider  area  than  that  of  a single  county  district. 

Moreover,  of  all  the  possibilities  which  the  committee  have  considered,  this 
proposal  best  fulfils  in  their  opinion  the  requirement  expressly  charged  upon  the 
Royal  Commission  that  their  recommendations  shall  be  such  as  will  “better  secure 
effective  and  convenient  Local  Government”, 

It  is  envisaged  by  the  committee  that  such  a joint  authority— which  need  not  be  a 
large  body,  say  one  representative  per  £200,000  rateable  value  which  would  never- 
theless give  greater  numerical  representation  than  the  county  districts  now  have  on 
the  County  Council— would  be  the  first-tier  precepting  authority  and  be  directly 
responsible  for  services  such  as  the  following: 

Ambulance. 

Civil  Defence. 

Commission  of  the  Peace. 

Coroners. 

Diseases  of  Animals. 

Fire. 

Further  Education. 

Local  Taxation  Licences. 

Quarter  Sessions  and  Probation  Service. 

Remand  Homes  and  Approved  Schools. 

Examples  of  other  services  which  would  be  planned  and  financed  at  first-tier 
level,  but  administered  entirely  at  second-tier  (county  district)  level  are  these: 

Children  Act  functions. 

Classified  Roads  (and  Bridges). 

Education  and  associated  functions  (except  further  education). 

Part  III  Health  Services  (except  ambulance). 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

Social  Welfare  (including  old  people,  blind  welfare,  handicapped  persons, 
mental  health). 

Town  Planning  (including  National  Parks  Act  functions). 

The  County  District  Councils  within  the  area  of  the  joint  authority  would  have 
functions  such  as  the  following  directly  conferred  upon  them: 

Agriculture — Fertilisers  and  Feeding-stuffs. 

Allotments,  Smallholdings. 
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Baths. 

Car  Parks. 

Cemeteries  and  Crematoria. 

Food  and  Drugs  inspection. 

Highways  (except  Classified  Roads). 

Housing. 

Levying  and  collections  of  rates. 

Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  etc. 

Licensing  of  places  of  entertainment. 

Markets. 

Milk  and  Dairies. 

Parks.  Open  Spaces  and  Recreation  Grounds. 

Petroleum  Storage. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal. 

Sanitary  and  other  local  public  health  services. 

Sewers  and  drains. 

Shops  Acts. 

Slaughterhouses. 

Street  cleansing. 

Street  lighting. 

Weights  and  Measures  inspection. 

It  would  be  proposed  that  the  second-tier  authorities  should  have  the  right  of 
direct  access  to  Government  departments  in  respect  of  all  the  services  which  they 
administer. 

A separate  directly-elected  County  Council  for  a combination  of  county  districts 
in  North-West  Kent  would  conform  to  the  basic  principle  in  mind  that  the  first-tier 
services  should  be  administered  by  an  upper-tier  authority  within  reasonable  reach 
of  all  the  areas  administered,  and  by  members  generally  more  familiar  with  the 
whole  district  than  county  members  responsible  for  a county  the  size  of  Kent  cai 
hope  to  be.  Whether  the  members  were  directly-elected  or  indirectly-elected,  the 
compactness  of  the  area  would  make  it  more  convenient  for  meetings  to  be  attende4 
and  evening  meetings  would  become  a possibility.  This  is  not  feasible  in  the  case  of 
county  meetings  at  Maidstone  where  members  come  from  aU  over  Kent,  restricting 
county  membership  generally  to  those  who  can  undertake  day-time  public  business. 
Contraction  of  the  upper-tier  area  should  widen  the  scope  for  able  men  and  women 
to  take  direct  a part  in  Local  Government. 

Among  other  reasons  why  the  committee  favour  indirect-election  to  the  suggested 
joint  authority  are  these; 

1.  The  District  Council  would  be  brought  directly  into  the  machinery  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  first-tier  services  instead  of  being,  largely,  no  more  than  a revenue 
coUecting  agency  for  those  services. 

2.  Local  Council  members  are  generally  better  known  than  County  Council 
members;  the  existing  division  of  responsibility  between  the  two  is  not  always 
understood  by  members  of  the  public;  and  the  Local  Town  Hall  or  Council  Office  is 
not  their  common  meeting  ground;  local  members  contacted  by  members  of  the 
public  on  first-tier  matters  administered  by  the  suggested  joint  authority  would 
either  have  direct  knowledge  of  them  because  of  their  membership  of  the  upper-tier 
authority  or  be  in  a position  to  obtain  information  from  one  of  the  local  repre- 
sentative members  with  whom,  as  members  of  the  same  local  Council,  they  would  be 
in  regular  contact.  Unless  members  of  the  County  Council  happen  to  be  members 
of  the  local  Council  this  regular  contact  is  now  missing  and  might  well  be  absent 
from  the  alternative  of  direct-election  to  a North-West  Kent  County  Council. 

3.  The  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  County  District  Councils  and  the  sugges- 
ted joint  authority  amount  together  to  no  more  than  those  undertaken  by  a County 
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Borough  Council  where  one  annual  local  election  suffices  for  all  Local  Government 
purposes. 

One  familiar  local  example  of  a rate-supported  indirectly-elected  public  authority 
through  which  County  District  Councils  combine  for  local  government  purposes  is 
the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board,  whose  existence  dates  back  to  1875.  Another 
public  authority  whose  constitutional  dependence  on  indirect-election  is  not  generally 
appreciated  is  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  first  set  up  by  an  Act  of  1902.  Another, 
of  post-war  origin,  is  the  Kent  River  Board. 

In  the  committee’s  opinion,  if  the  system  of  indirect-election  is  appropriate  for 
administration  of  individual  public  services  (and  Parliament  has  set  up  many  public 
authorities  far  more  remote  from  popular  vote)  then  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  a specially-chosen  limited  number  of  services  by  one  authority 
deriving  its  entire  eonstitution  from  directly-elected  Councils. 


Town  Clerk, 
Bromley. 

1th  July,  1958. 
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The  Dartford  Borough  Council  ask  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  will 
report  and  recommend  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  Borough  of  Dartford 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  area  of  Greater  London,  in  respect  of  which  the  Com- 
mission will  submit  recommendations. 

The  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  of  whatever  political  opimon,  are  ; 
completely  imaiiimous  in  this  request.  I 

On  the  9th  September,  1957,  the  Minister  indicated  that  he  had  under  consider-  I 
ation  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  as  regards  the  area,  he 
considered  that  for  this  purpose  the  Greater  London  area  should  include  Dartford, 
On  the  2nd  October,  1957,  the  Council  protested  to  the  Minister,  m the  strongest 
possible  terms,  at  the  inclusion  of  the  Borough  of  Dartford  in  the  Greater  London 
area;  a copy  of  the  relevant  correspondence  is  set  out  in  Appendix  “A”  attached 

hereto.  ■ j 

It  is  now  a matter  of  record  that  the  Minister  did  not  alter  his  view  and  the 
Greater  London  area,  as  defined  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  includes  the  | 

Borough  of  Dartford.  , , , , I 

An  Outline  Statement  was  submitted  to  the  Commission,  and  particular  reference  j 
is  made  to  paragraph  2 of  the  joint  observations  of  the  statement;  a copy  of  the  | 
Outline  Statement  is  attached  as  Appendix  “B”.  , r . I 

The  Council  can  advance  three  cogent  reasons  why  the  Borough  of  Dartford  | 
should  not  be  included  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  viz. . ^ j ’ 

1 Dartford  is  in  fact  and  by  tradition  an  important  and  independent  mdustrial  - 
' and  market  town  in  North-West  Kent,  providing  employment  and  facilities  of  - 
all  sorts  and  kinds  for  its  residents  and  for  a large  number  of  people  who  hve  ^ 
in  the  adjoining  rural  district  lying  to  the  south  and  east.  , i 

2.  Dartford  is  largely  separated  from  the  London  conurbation  by  green  wedges,  , 
3'.  Dartford  ought  manifestly  to  be  considered  in  the  review  of  Kent  in  con-  | 
junction  with  the  adjoining  rural  area.  i 

1. Practically  from  time  immemorial  Dartford  has  been  a separate  conmunity  >i 

and  is  quite  distinct  from  London  or  Greater  London.  It  still  retains  the  character  ’ 
it  has  assumed  over  the  years  of  a township  providing  the  industrial  busmess  , 
shopping  centre  for  the  borough  and  the  surrounding  rural  district.  It  never  has 
been  in  any  sense  a dormitory  suburb,  nor  is  its  nature  suburban.  | 


HISTORY 

Dartford  takes  its  name  from  the  ford  over  the  River  Darent  and  it  is  referred  to  in 

the  Doomsday  Book  as  “Tarentefort”.  . , „ ... 

It  is  an  old  market  town,  rich  in  history  and  tradition,  and  the  ancient  Watlmg 
Street  passing  through  the  town  became  the  highway  of  coinmerce  and  transpo^^ 
between  London  and  the  Continent.  It  is  recorded  that  as  early  as  1085  Dartford 
possessed  two  mills,  two  wharves,  a church  and  three  chapels.  The  Dartford  Vicarage 
was  instituted  round  about  1258  and  the  Dartford  Priory  was  founded  by  Edward  Ifi 

From  early  time,  Dartford  has  been  the  market  centre  for  the  surroundmg  district 
Dartford  Market  having  been  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence.  There  seems  little  doubt 
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market  existed  in  this  town  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  The  Parish  Church 
of  early  foundation  and  it  is  known  that  it  was  restored  about  1470.  The 
DMtford  Gra^ar  School  was  founded  in  1576  and  the  first  bank  in  the  town  was 

“‘’’Tht^iSustrial  history  of  Dartford  goes  back  to  very  early  days  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  two  flour  mills  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the 

'^^The  tot^iron  splitting  mill  in  the  Kingdom  was  set  up  here  as  long  ago  as  1595. 
llie  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  J.  & E.  HaU  Limited,  were  estabUshed  in  1790, 
a now^ploys  several  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
^icial  refrigerators,  cold  stores,  escalators  and  lifts  which  have  a world-wide 

^tffest  gunpowder  mill  was  established  in  1732  and  was  the  precursor  of  the 
large  works  of  Messrs.  Vickers-Armstrong  Limited,  one  of  which  is  in  Dartford 

*°?he  first  paper  mill  was  estabUshed  in  Dartford  shortly  after  1580  by  Sir  John 
Snietaan  This  industry  is  stiU  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  town,  with  three 
large  mills  in  operation,  the  manufacture  of  greaseproof  paper  at  the  first  mill  of  its 
kind  in  England  having  been  started  a few  years  before  the  war. 

Other  important  industries  which  have  been  estabUshed  comparatively  recently 
include  fine  chemicals  (The  WeUcome  Foundation),  instrument  making  and  many 
smaller  trades.  The  borough  thus  has  now  an  important  range  of  light  and  heavy 
industries  employing  both  men  and  women.  It  is  well  established  that  the  local 
industries  absorb  a considerable  proportion  of  the  workable  population  of  adjoining 
areas  particularly  the  rural  district  as  well  as  residents  in  the  borough.  ^ 

Some  of  the  outstanding  events  which  have  influenced  the  growth  and  importance 
of  the  town  in  recent  times  were  the  opening  of  the  navigation  canal  leading  from 
the  River  Thames  to  Dartford  where  extensive  wharves  have  been  constructed  and 
there  is  a large  traffic  by  river  barges  in  connection  with  the  Port  of  London;  the 
foundation  of  the  Dartford  Gas  and  Light  Company  in  1826;  the  opening  of  the 
North-Kent  railway  line  in  1849;  the  commencement  of  the  public  distribution  of 
electricity  in  1902  and  the  starting  of  light  railways  in  1906. 

Since  about  1890  six  large  hospitals  have  been  built  in  and  around  the  town, 
including  the  smallpox  isolation  hospital  on  the  marshes. 

POPULATION  AND  AREA 

In  1881  the  population  of  Dartford  was  10,163.  By  1901  it  had  risen  to  18,643  and 
has  risen  steadily  since  that  date,  until  in  1939  it  was  estimated  to  be  35,590,  and  at 
the  present  day,  the  estimated  population  is  over  43,000. 

Up  to  1938  the  birth  rate  was  slightly  lower  than  the  average  rate  for  the  country, 
but  siuce  1938  has  remained  slightly  higher.  The  death  and  infant  mortality  rates 
have,  except  in  one  or  two  years,  been  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  for  the 
country  as  a whole.  ' . . , . 

There  has  been  residential  development  corresponding  to  the  rise  in  population. 
Between  1900  and  1939, 7,341  dwelling  houses  were  built  in  Dartford,  more  than  half 
of  them  in  the  period  between  1930  and  1939.  Of  this  number  1,172  were  built  by 
the  Council. 

Since  the  war  the  Council  have  built  2,481  houses  and  1,189  have  been  built  by 
private  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  a considerable  number  of  houses  destroyed 
by  enemy  action  during  the  war  have  been  rebuilt. 

The  number  of  separate  dwellings  in  the  town  is  now  nearly  13,000.  Most  of  the 
residents  are  engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  town  and  the  dormitory  population 
consisting  of  people  working  in  the  London  area  is  comparatively  small. 

The  area  of  the  borough  is  4,292  acres. 
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CONSTITUTION 

In  1814  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  duty 
of  lighting,  watching  and  improving  the  town  of  Dartford. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  Dartford  was  constituted  a Local  Govern- 
ment District  in  1850  with  a local  Board  of  nine  members. 

By  virtue  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Local  Board  was  constituted  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  Local  Government  District  of  Dartford;  and  on 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the  Local  Board  became  the  Urban 
District  Council  for  the  Urban  District  of  Dartford,  and  the  number  of  members  f 
was  increased  from  nine  to  fifteen.  | 

Dartford  was  created  a Municipal  Borough  by  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  I 
on  the  25th  August,  1933,  and  the  provision  was  made  for  the  borough  to  be  divided  I 
into  six  wards,  each  returning  three  councillors,  who  with  six  aldermen  made  a total  I 
Council  of  twenty-four.  I 


RECORD  OF  ADMINISTRATION  I 

The  Dartford  Council  claims  to  have  been  both  enterprising  and  progressive  in  its  I 
policy,  and  to  have  effectively  administered  the  area  of  the  borough  in  accordance  I 
with  the  best  traditions  of  English  Local  Government.  | 

They  have  taken  advantage  of  new  legislation  and  have  made  bye-laws  for  the  | 
good  government  of  the  town.  I 

The  following  particulars  under  paragraphs  (i)  to  (xv)  are  given  in  support  of  this  i 
statement  and  should  be  read  as  supplementary  to  those  details  already  given  and  set  I 
out  in  Appendix  “B”.  I 

(i)  Housing 

The  Council  has  always  adopted  a progressive  policy  with  regard  to  housing,  and 
commenced  the  provision  of  Council  housing  immediately  after  the  First  World  Wat 
under  the  Act  of  1919  having  constructed  1,172  houses  before  1939.  One  of  the 
pre-war  estates  included  bungalows  for  old  people  and  shopping  facilities.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Council  completed  the  pre-war  estates  and  also  purchased  an  j 
area  of  land  of  273  acres  to  the  north  of  the  town  for  the  construction  of  a further  | 
large  estate  for  a population  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons.  * 

The  development  of  this  area  as  the  Temple  Hill  Neighbourhood  Unit  is  nearing 
completion,  2,331  houses  have  been  erected,  which,  with  the  shopping  centres, 
schools,  churches,  community  buildings,  playgrounds,  open  spaces  and  other  ^ 
amenities  provides  a complete  neighbourhood  unit  on  modern  planning  lines.  ! 

The  houses  and  flats  on  the  Temple  HiU  Estate  are  mainly  of  the  traditional  brick 
type  and  the  development  includes  several  blocks  of  three-storey  flats,  four-storey 
maisonettes  and  two-storey  flats  for  old  people;  houses  convertible  into  two  maison- 
ettes and  self-contained  houses,  and  old  people’s  houses  with  special  amenities.  I 
Further  details  are  given  in  Appendix  “ B.”  * 

Since  the  war  the  Council  have  also  completed  the  erection  of  156  houses  on  > 
their  old  estate. 

In  spite  of  the  Council’s  active  policy  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  houses  there  ■ 
still  remain  about  1,300  applicants  on  the  Council’s  waiting  list  and  it  is  clear  that  ^ 
the  Temple  HiU  Neighbourhood  Unit  will  not  accommodate  aU  those  in  need  of  ; 
houses.  * 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  available  building  land  in  the  town  there  is  no  possibility  of  , 
making  much  further  provision  for  housing  within  the  present  borough  boundary, 
other  than  on  the  32  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Cotmcil  and  at  present  available 
in  the  south  of  the  borough.  The  Council  will,  therefore,  have  to  consider  for  their 
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f Iture  housing  needs  going  into  the  adjoining  rural  areas  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  borough  where  land  is  available  within  the  general  framework  of  the  Greater 

^"Besides  tte  applications  already  on  the  Council’s  waiting  list  there  is  a continuing 
demand  for  the  provision  of  houses  in  coimection  with  the  Council’s  slum  clearance 
proposals  which  are  dealt  with  separately. 


(ii)  Housing  Conditions  and  Slum  Clearance 

Between  1920  and  1938,  as  a result  of  action  taken  under  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Acts  some  6,000  houses  were  made  fit  under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Acts  1930  and  1936,  and  altogether  a total  of  125  houses  were  demolished  in  the 
immediate  pre-war  period.  In  the  same  period  approximately  3,000  houses  were 
fully  inspected  and  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  the  Housing  Consolidated  Regu- 
lations. Since  the  war,  remedial  action  has  been  taken,  where  necessary.  There  are 
203  houses  in  the  Council’s  slum  clearance  programme  of  which  57  are  still  to  be 

reported  for  action.  _ 

There  was  only  one  area  in  the  town  where  housmg  conditions  are  so  unsatis- 
factory as  to  require  immediate  action,  and  this  area  comprising  125  houses  was 
represented  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  a Clearance  Area.  The  land  has  been 
cleared  and  acquired  by  the  Council  with  adjoining  land  for  redevelopment  which  is 
likely  to  proceed  in  the  near  future. 

69  visits  were  made  in  coimection  with  proposals  to  apply  for  Improvement 
Grants  as  a result  of  which  20  premises  received  Improvement  Grants  during  the 
year. 


(Hi)  Public  Libraries  and  Museum 

In  the  Outline  Statement  of  evidence  submitted  by  the  Council  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museum  Services.  It  was  understood  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Local  Government  service  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  consider  the  structure  of  the  Public 
Library  Service.  . 

The  Council  desires  to  submit  evidence  as  to  the  operation  of  the  public  libraries 
and  the  museum  in  Dartford. 

The  present  central  library  building  was  opened  in  1916  with  the  aid  of  a grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Trustees,  and  building  extensions  took  place  in  1937,  at  a cost  of 
over  £10,000.  The  departments  include  adult  lending  and  reference  libraries,  a 
children’s  library,  a reading  room  and  a museum.  In  addition,  two  branch  libraries 
serve  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  borough  (the  latter  is  now  in  process  of 
being  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  £6,000). 

The  total  hook  stock  has  risen  from  8,350  in  1916  to  78,896  by  1959.  Of  this  total, 
over  40,500  are  non-fiction  books  of  a permanent  rather  than  ephemeral  nature. 
The  number  of  registered  readers  is  now  nearly  18,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  evidence  of  development  is  contained  in  the  aimual 
total  of  books  issued,  the  following  figures  being  given  at  ten-yearly  intervals : 

1921.  Total  books  issued  .......  107,795 


1931. 

1941. 

1951. 

1959. 


220,654 

305,950 

453,549 

755,219 


Since  April,  1948,  a scheme  of  co-operation  has  been  in  force  between  the  Borough 
Council  and  Kent  County  Education  Committee  whereby  “out-district”  readers 
(i.e.  people  living  in  Kent  Coimty  but  outside  the  borough)  may  use  the  library 
without  paying  any  subscriptions  themselves.  On  the  31st  March,  1959,  the  number 
of  “out-district”  readers  totalled  2,973,  over  73  per  cent  of  whom  reside  in  the 
Dartford  Rural  District. 
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The  Council  gives  full  support  and  encouragement  of  all  local  groups  and  societies 
concerned  with  various  cultural,  educational  and  hobby  activities,  including  a local 
Art  Group,  Gramophone  Society,  Antiquarian  Society,  Stamp  Club  and  Towns- 
women’s  Guild.  Many  residents  of  the  Dartford  Rural  District  play  their  full  parts 
as  members  of  these  and  other  organisations  providing  for  specific  leisure-time 
activities. 

The  Children’s  Department  was  reorganised  and  opened  as  a separate  children’s 
library  in  July,  1947,  and  in  addition  to  the  normal  lending  and  reference  library 
facilities,  story-hour  sessions  and  competitions,  exhibitions  of  child  art,  film  shows,  } 
etc.,  are  regularly  held  as  well  as  meetings  of  special  children’s  groups  including  the  ; 
Junior  Stamp  Club,  the  Play-reading  Circle,  and  the  Junior  Gramophone  Society,  i 
Many  children  residing  in  the  Dartford  Rural  District  are  attending  schools  in  the  I 
borough  and  such  children  make  full  use  of  the  facilities  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  f 
children’s  library.  The  number  of  current  children’s  tickets  in  force  at  31st  March,  | 
1959,  was  6,206.  | 

Last  year  the  stockrooms  and  washrooms  were  increased  and  reorganised  at  a I 
cost  of  over  £2,000,  and  this  year  work  is  being  carried  out  on  extensive  reorgan-  j 
isation  of  the  reference  library  and  reading  room  and  the  cost  of  this  work  is  esti-  j 
mated  at  £730,  to  bring  both  the  reference  library  and  reading  room  in  line  with  } 
modern  standards  of  interior  library  planning  and  design.  ! 

Additional  services  provided  from  the  central  library  include  special  loans  of  J 
collections  of  books  to  local  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  borough.  Ten  schools  and  j 
three  hospitals  make  use  of  this  service;  facilities  are  also  provided  for  the  aged  and  1 
infirm  by  a mobile  book  service,  whereby  the  library  takes  books  to  the  homes  of  { 
readers  who  are  incapacitated  in  some  way.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  supply  of  j 
books  in  Braille  and  “talking  books ’’  for  blind  readers  in  the  borough.  j 

In  1955/6  the  Council  completely  reorganised  the  Borough  Museum  at  a cost  of  j 
approximately  £1,000.  That  the  work  of  modernisation  was  successful  is  evidenced  > 
by  the  fact  that  attendance  figures  of  visitors  to  the  museum  have  doubled  in  the 
years  since  reorganisation. 

Local  interest  is  the  paramount  consideration  in  the  material  displayed  and  the  , 
existence  of  so  many  exhibits  with  a local  connection  reflects  the  rich  historical 
heritage  of  the  town.  Parties  of  visitors  from  schools  and  organisations  in  the  . 
borough  and  the  surrounding  rural  district  regularly  visit  the  museum.  In  the  j 
summer  months  the  visitors  to  the  museum  include  many  from  overseas  countries.  | 

The  high  standard  of  the  library  service  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  a statistical  ; 
basis  alone  of  the  number  of  books  issued  annually  per  head  of  population,  the 
figure  for  Dartford  for  the  year  1957-58  was  double  the  national  average.  With  this 
standard  and  the  sound  and  extensive  stock  of  books  available  at  the  central  library,  ; 
a satisfactory  library  service  could  be  provided  and  to  a degree  is  in  fact  already  ^ 
being  provided  in  part  for  the  surrounding  rural  district.  j 

(iv)  Parks,  Open  Spaces  and  AHotments  (see  also  Appendix  B) 

The  Borough  of  Dartford  is  well  provided  with  parks  and  open  spaces,  there  being 
approximately  1,100  acres  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  comprising  Central  Park 
(26i  acres),  Hesketh  Park  (10  acres),  Dartford  Heath  (340  acres),  twelve  smaller  open 
spaces  (5  acres).  St.  Edmunds  Pleasance  (2  acres),  an  old  burial  ground  was  recently 
laid  out  by  the  Council  and  there  is  approximately  18  acres  of  land  partly  laid  out 
and  partly  reserved  for  open  spaces  at  Temple  Hill  Neighbourhood  Unit. 

The  parks  are  well  laid  out  providing  a variety  of  activities  and  include  many 
interesting  horticultural  features.  There  are  200  feet  of  glass  houses  where  35,000 
bedding  plants  are  produced  annually. 

Facilities  for  recreation  include:  7 association  football  pitches,  3 bowling  grMns, 

2 cricket  grounds,  15  grass  tennis  courts,  2 hard  tennis  courts,  1 hockey  pitch, 
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2DUtting  greens,  i-mile  running  track  and  i-mile  cycling  track.  There  are  children’s 
"^lavgrounds,  a large  paddling  pool,  open  air  stage  and  sports  pavilions.  Galas, 
lertainments  and  band  performances  are  given  during  the  summer  months.  In 
^articular  the  Dartford  Gala  at  August  week-end  draws  thousands  of  people  to  the 
antral  Park  from  the  outlying  areas.' 

The  cricket  ground  at  Hesketh  Park  is  of  a high  calibre  and  for  many  years  was 
used  for  minor  county  matches.  Following  the  erection  of  a new  large  pavilion  in 
1956  it  has  attained  full  county  status.  The  new  pavilion  is  also  used  in  winter  for 
indoor  bowls,  being  used  by  clubs  from  all  parts  of  Kent.  The  Council  have  now 
under  consideration  the  provision  of  a running  and  cycling  track  and  stadium  upon 
land  reclaimed  by  controlled  tipping  of  refuse. 

In  connection  with  the  new  Temple  Hill  Neighbourhood  Unit  land  has  been 
acquired  for  ample  parks  and  recreation  ground  facilities.  One  area  has  been  reserved 
for  a recreation  ground  and  numerous  smaller  areas  are  being  provided. 

The  present  area  of  open  space  per  10,000  population  is  about  95  acres  which 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  proposals  in  the  Greater  London  Plan  for 
communities  in  the  green  belt  area,  which  recommends  70  acres  of  open  space  per 
10,000  population  excluding  school  playing  fields, 
there  ate  596  permanent  allotments,  the  majority  of  which  are  10  rod  plots. 


(t)  Highways 

I There  ate  46-5  miles  of  public  highways  in  the  town,  1 6 miles  of  them  being  classified 
roads. 

All  the  adopted  roads  in  the  borough  are  maintained  by  the  Council  except  the 
Dartford  Southern  By-Pass  Road  which  now  forms  part  of  Trunk  Road  A.2.  In  the 
few  years  before  the  war  practically  aU  the  main  roads  in  the  town  were  recon- 
structed and  widened  where  possible,  many  district  roads  were  improved. 

The  possibility  of  improving  the  flow  of  traffic  in  the  centre  of  Dartford  is  limited, 
however,  and  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  friendly  market  town  character.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  trolley-bus  service  has  given  the  Council  an  opportunity  to 
provide  a comprehensive  one-way  working  system  to  ease  the  traffic  flow  and  this 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  very  shortly.  At  the  same  time  the 
removal  of  the  standards  will  enable  the  lighting  to  be  imp'roved  on  the  main  roads 
in  the  town  centre  by  means  of  wall  mounted  units  to  do  away  with  lighting  colunms 
and  increase  footway  spaces  and  a start  has  been  made  on  this  work.  But  taking  a 
longer  view  the  council  have  obtained  provision  in  the  town  map  for  an  internal 
ring  road  to  by-pass  all  through  traffic  from  the  town  centre  and  enclosing  about 
50  acres  of  shopping  and  business  area.  The  Council  are  now  commencing  the 
purchase  of  properties  affected  and  the  construction  of  the  ring  road  is  likely  to  be 
started  in  stages  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 

A programme  of  private  street  improvement  works  was  carried  to  such  a stage 
I that  there  are  remaining  in  the  town  Very  few  private  streets  stiU  unadopted  and 
1 requiring  attention.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  in  1933,  about  14-5 
miles  of  private  streets  have  been  made  up  and  taken  over. 

The  Corporation  has  adopted  modern  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance 
for  the  highways  under  their  control  and  has  assembled  a considerable  quantity  of 
plant  for  dealing  with  this  work.  In  particular  it  may  be  noted  that  on  their  Temple 
Hill  Estate  the  Council  have  carried  out  large  scale  experimental  work  on  the 
comtmction  of  highways  by  the  method  of  soil  stabilisation  and  have  purchased 
and  had  constructed  plant,  and  equipped  a laboratory  for  the  more  efficient  carrying 
out  of  this  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  road  construction. 

See  also  Appendix  “B”. 
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(vi)  Sewerage  (see  Also  Appendix  B) 

There  are  now  no  houses  in  the  borough  without  individual  sanitary  accommodation 
The  Corporation’s  sewers  are  connected  to  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board’s 
main  outfall  sewer  by  means  of  a pumping  station,  A station  of  larger  capacity  is 
nearing  completion,  which  will  deal  with  up  to  9,000  gallons  per  minute. 

(vii)  Water  Supply 

There  is  only  one  house  in  the  Borough  Council’s  area  without  a main  water  supply. 
Connection  of  the  main  supply  to  this  property,  a farmhouse,  is  to  take  place 
shortly. 

(viii)  Cleansing 

Since  the  war  the  Council  have  pursued  an  active  policy  with  regard  to  public 
cleansing.  They  have  purchased  a new  fleet  of  refuse  vehicles  for  regular  weekly 
collection  of  refuse  and  salvage,  purchased  a second  gully  and  cesspool  emptying 
machine  and  have  improved  their  system  of  street  sweeping  by  the  purchase  of 
mechanical  equipment. 

Refuse  is  disposed  of  by  controlled  tipping.  There  are  many  areas  where  mmerals 
have  been  excavated  which  can  be  reclaimed  by  tipping  and  there  are  ample  areas 
for  this  purpose  which  wUl  serve  for  many  years  to  come. 

Salvage  has  been  collected  since  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  salvaged  materials 
are  regularly  sorted  and  sold  at  a depot  which  has  been  set  up  for  this  purpose. 
See  also  Appendix  “B”. 

(ix)  Planning 

The  Council  have  adopted  in  the  past  an  active  policy  with  regard  to  planning  and 
have  had  an  operative  scheme  since  1933  for  a considerable  area  of  the  town.  Subse- 
quent resolutions  were  passed  covering  the  remaining  areas  of  the  borough.  The 
Council  was  formerly  a constituent  member  of  the  North  Kent  Joint  Planning 
Committee,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  have 
been  represented  on  the  Thameside  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  Planning  Committee.  The  County  Council  has  delegated  extensive  powers 
under  the  Act  to  County  District  Councils  and  the  Borough  Surveyor  deals  in  general 
with  all  planning  applications  under  the  Act  or  the  Advertisement  Regulations 
except  where  it  is  desired  to  grant  permission  for  development,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  zoning  in  the  approved  town  map  when  recommendations  are 
submitted  to  the  Council.  The  Borough  Council  are  now  in  course  of  preparing  their 
recommendations  in  connection  with  the  first  quinquennial  review  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan. 

(x)  Health  Services  (see  also  Appendix  B) 

8,773  visits  were  made  in  1958  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  houses  and  these  inspec- 
tions resulted  in  2,060  re-inspections  and  328  houses  being  repaired. 

The  Council  have  co-operated  with  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  in  the  Government 
Post-war  Training  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  eight  pupils  have  received  practical 
training  in  the  department. 

Infestations  by  rodents  were  dealt  with  at  211  premises  in  1958. 

Routine  observations  are  kept  on  industrial  smoke  emission,  and  advice  is  given 
where  cause  for  complaint  is  found.  258  visits  were  made  in  1958. 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1948,  the 
Council  operated  a Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and  Ante-natal  Clinic  at  a per- 
manent building  in  Market  Street.  At  the  time  of  handing  over  there  were  four 
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afternoon  sessions  and  one  morning  session  for  child  welfare  work,  and  the  ante- 
natal clinic  was  held  weekly.  The  Council  were  active  in  providing  ancillary  services 
including  free  milk,  dental  and  orthopaedic  treatment,  and  specialist  services.  The 
provision  of  maternity  accommodation  in  local  hospitals  was  arranged.  A Home 
Help  Scheme  was  instituted  in  1938,  and  the  number  of  applicants  was  increasing 
steadily. 

Diphtheria  immunisation  was  started  in  1935,  and  steadily  increased,  and  whoop- 
ing cough  immunisation  has  been  carried  out  since  1943,  with  the  parents  consent. 

The  Council  had  since  1935  conducted  one  of  the  few  birth  control  clinics  which 
are  operating  in  the  district,  and  advice  is  given  by  a consultant  where  birth  control 
is  necessary  on  medical  grounds.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  double  the 
number  of  sessions  owing  to  the  number  of  patients  attending  from  areas  outside 
the  borough,  including  the  area  of  the  Rural  District  Council. 


(xi)  Swimming  Baths,  Slipper  Baths  and  Public  Conveniences  (see  also 
Appendix  B) 

The  Council’s  open  air  swimming  bath  was  opened  in  1910,  and  is  well  patronised. 
The  bath  was  reconstructed  and  enlarged  before  the  war  and  a filtration  plant  and 
heating  plant  for  the  water  were  then  installed.  At  this  time  the  Council  had  a project 
for  the  construction  of  a covered  swimming  bath  but  the  war  necessarily  led  to  this 
project  being  postponed.  The  slipper  baths  were  opened  in  1931,  comprising  five 
baths  for  each  sex.  During  1958,  the  number  of  people  attending  these  two  establish- 
ments were  respectively: 

Swimming  Baths  .......  63,200 

Slipper  Baths 19,980 

There  are  also  public  conveniences  adjoining  the  slipper  baths,  at  the  Brent, 
Market  Street,  and  in  each  of  the  parks.  Further  conveniences  are  to  be  provided  at 
Temple  Hill  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  borough. 


(xii)  Food  and  Drugs  and  Shops  Acts  and  Factories  Acts  Administration 
(see  also  Appendix  B) 


The  Council  has  been  the  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  since  1939—173  samples  were 
taken  in  1958  of  which  140  were  genuine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  food  shops  in  the  borough  and  the 
number  of  visits  made  during  1958.  Where  a shop  has  more  than  one  trade  or 
business,  inspections  are  recorded  under  heading  of  the  predominant  trade. 


Premises 

Bakehouses 

Butchers 

Cafes  and  Restaurants 

Confectioners 

Fish  Fryers 

Fishmongers 

Greengrocers 

Grocers 

Ice  Cream  Premises 
Licensed  Premises 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Premises 

Visits 

6 

37 

26 

155 

65 

352 

32 

151 

11 

49 

4 

20 

33 

137 

81 

298 

93 

91 

48 

144 

119  notices  were  served  as  a result  of  the  above  inspections. 

Regular  inspections  of  slaughter  houses,  restaurants  and  cafes  are  made,  and  in 
particular  detailed  surveys  have  been  carried  out  of  the  latter  premises  to  ensure  the 
implementation  of  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations. 
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Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  in  connection 
with  the  Ice  Cream  (Heat  Treatment)  Regulations,  and  as  a result  of  continued 
educational  measures  the  bacteriological  quality  of  ice  cream  in  the  district  has 
shown  a considerable  improvement. 

Regular  inspections  are  also  made  to  ensure  strict  compliance  with  the  regulations 
concerning  knackers  yards,  milk  supply,  and  the  Shops  Acts.  193  visits  were  made 
to  shops  for  the  purposes  of  the  Shops  Act  in  1958  and  7 notices  were  complied  with. 


Factories:  The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  number  of  factories  in  the 
Council’s  area,  the  number  of  inspections  made  and  notices  served  by  the  Council’s 
Public  Health  Inspectors. 


Number  of  Factories 
with  Mechanical  Power. 
165 

Number  of  Factories 
without  Mechanical  Power. 
12 


Number  of 
Inspections  made. 
391 


Number  of 
Inspections  made. 
63 


Number  of  Notices 
served. 

33 

Number  of  Notices 
served 
2 


Further  premises  in  which  Section  7 Factory  Act,  1937,  is  enforced  by  Local 
Authorities : 


Number  of  Premises  .......  34 

Number  of  Inspections  made  . . . . , 91 

Number  of  Notices  served  ......  8 


(xiii)  Petroleum  and  Hackney  Carriage  Control 

The  Council  have  appointed  their  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  as  Hackney  Carriage  j 
Inspector  and  Petroleum  Act  Inspector,  and  their  duties  under  the  appropriate  i 
Acts  and  Regulations  are  properly  administered.  1 


(xiv)  Finance 

Hartford  is  a very  prosperous  borough  deriving  its  financial  strength  from  its 
position  as  a shopping  centre  for  a large  rural  area  and  from  its  large  industrial 
firms  dealing  with  engineering,  paper  making,  chemistry,  etc. 

An  analysis  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  borou^  shows  that  properties  affected  j 
by  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1957,  in  the  main,  shop  and  office  properties,  ; 
comprise  21  per  cent  of  the  total  rateable  value.  This  is  higher  than  any  of  out  i 
neighbours  and  would  indicate  that  Hartford  is  a market  town  having  within  its  j 
area  several  large  hospitals,  cinemas,  etc.,  which  cater  for  a large  incoming  popu-  i 
lation.  j 

The  average  weekly  National  Savings  in  the  borough  during  the  month  of  March,  | 
1959,  was  £44,450.  I 

The  financial  resources  of  the  borough  have  expanded  rapidly  over  the  past  | 
forty-five  years  and  the  following  figures  indicate  the  flexibility  and  financial  stability  j 
of  the  borough.  ! 


Popu- 

lation 

Area 

Rateable 

Value 

Rateable 
Value 
per  head 
of  Popu- 
lation 

Rate 

Levied 

Product 
of  Id. 
Rate 

Loan 

Debt 

Loan  Debt 
per  head 
of  Popu- 
lation 

1914 

25,937 

Acres 

4,234 

£ 

126,706 

£ s.  d. 
4 17  8 

s.  d. 
7 6 

£ 

478 

£ 

166,302 

£ s.  d. 
6 8 3 

1959 

43,140 

4,292 

690,392 

16  0 0 

20  8 est. 

2,850 

*4,605,448 

106  16  0 

* Housing  £4,408,000. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  Hartford  is  a gaining  authority  and  as 
such  has  to  make  a transitional  payment  of  £4,871  per  annum. 
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The  percentage  analysis  of  total  rateable  value  is  as  under: 


Domestic  ...... 

Properties  affected  by  R.  & V.  Act,  1957 

Industrial  and  Transport 

Gas  and  Electricity  .... 

Crown  Properties  .... 

Others 


52*8  per  cent 

21-0  „ „ 

13-9  „ „ 

2-6  „ „ 

5-9  „ „ 

3-8  „ „ 
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2. — Dartford  is  divorced  from  the  London  conurbation  by  a series  of  green  wedges 
I which  provide  for  all  practical  purposes  a continuous  break  in  the  built-up  areas  of 
I Crayford  and  Bexley  on  the  one  hand  and  Dartford  on  the  other. 

At  the  point  where  the  old  London/Dover  Road  (The  Roman  WatHng  Street) 
enters  the  borough,  there  has  been  sporadic  roadside  development,  later  called 
ribbon  development,  dating  from  the  early  nineteenth  century.  This  narrow  neck  of 
development  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dartford  Road  at  the  Crayford  boundary  has 
been  slightly  extended  in  a southerly  direction,  but  the  links  between  this  develop- 
ment in  Crayford  and  the  adjoining  development  in  Dartford  area  at  the  London/ 
Dover  Road  and  at  Chastilian  Road  (on  the  south  boundary)  only. 

The  only  remaining  built-up  link  is  at  Cold  Blow,  Bexley,  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  perimeter  development. 

The  whole  western  boundary  of  the  borough  runs  through  open  country,  the  open, 
and  agricultural  character  of  which  has  been  zealously  guarded  over  the  past  25 
years  of  intensive  residential  development  for  just  that  reason  of  containing  the 
Greater  London  expansion  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Abercrombie 
Plan  which  have  been  largely  incorporated  in  the  Kent  Development  Plan. 

Further  points  have  been  adequately  made  in  the  Council’s  preliminary  proof 
of  evidence  (see  Appendix  B)  distinguishing  Dartford  from  Greater  London— the 
? completely  different  character  of  the  town  which  is  very  largely  supported  by  its  own 
! industries  as  distinct  from  the  residential  dormitory  suburbs  of  Greater  London — 
the  market  town,  shopping  and  business  centre  atmosphere  of  Dartford  which  has 
intensified  and  strengthened  in  recent  years  and  the  geographical  boundary  of  the 
Cray  Valley  which  could  with  very  little  boundary  adjustment  become  a natural 
boundary  to  Greater  London. 

In  contradistinction  on  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  between  the  borough 
and  the  rural  district,  there  are  a number  of  points  where  development  is  continuous 
and  the  boundary  completely  indistinguishable.  In  this  connection  one  would  site 
the  rural  parishes  of  Stone  and  Wilmington,  where  the  boundary  is  built  over  for 
considerable  distances  and  development  to  the  south  of  Princes  Road. 

3. — Dartford  looks  to  a review  of  the  area  of  the  borough  in  conjunction  with  the 
populated  areas  to  the  south  and  east,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  same  view  which  was 
expressed  to  the  Boundary  Commission  to  whom  the  Borough  Council  gave  evidence 
in  1948. 


COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST 

There  is  a definite  community  of  interest  between  Dartford  and  surrounding  rural 
area.  Dartford  has  been  the  market  and  shopping  centre  of  this  district  for  centuries 
and  It  IS  still  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  Dartford  Rural  District  for  most  purposes. 

So  far  as  shopping  is  concerned  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  diagram  prepared 
y the  Kent  County  Planning  Officer  under  the  heading  “Characteristics  of  Urban 
ishicts  and  Shopping  Centres  used  by  Villages”,  as  the  result  of  investigations 
c^ied  out  by  him  and  published  in  the  report,  “Planning  Basis  for  Kent”,  which 
Shows  that  the  shopping  of  the  rural  area  is  done  in  Dartford. 
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The  plan  attached  to  the  application  shows  that  the  main  lines  of  road  com- 
munication and  public  transport  services  converge  upon  Dartford  and  that  the 
natural  system  of  drainage  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  by  the  main  sewer  of 
the  Darent  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  River 
Darent  and  drains  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  countryside,  through  the  Dartford 
sewers  to  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  Works. 

Apart  from  the  Rural  Council  OfiBces  which  have  recently  been  moved  to  Swanley 
all  public  services  are  to  be  found  in  Dartford,  and  in  fact  the  town  of  Dartford  is 
the  official  business  and  industrial  centre  and  focal  point  of  the  area.  There  is  a : 
comprehensive  country  ’bus  service  connecting  Dartford  with  the  rural  area  to  the  : 
south-east  of  the  borough.  I 

The  people  in  the  rural  area  have  to  come  to  Dartford  not  only  for  their  shopping,  I 
but  as  required  to  attend  the  Employment  Exchange,  Magistrates  Court  and  County  | 
Court,  Borough  Council  Ofldces,  Hospitals,  Ministry  of  National  Insurance,  Ministry  I 
of  National  Assistance,  Police,  Education,  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  f 
Marriages.  The  Borouii  Council  and  the  Rural  District  Council  work  closely 
together  on  matters  of  joint  interest.  On  other  occasions  the  areas  have  made  joint 
representations  on  matters  concerning  their  common  welfare. 

A considerable  part  of  the  rural  district  is  in  fact  a dormitory  zone  for  workers  in 
the  industries  of  Dartford.  Certain  rural  parishes  such  as  Stone  and  Wilmington  are  I 
indistinguishable  from  the  borough.  | 

Besides  the  resident  and  industrial  population  in  the  rural  area,  the  agricultural  | 
population  is  mainly  engaged  in  intensive  market  gardening  and  fruit  growing  I 
activities  for  the  London  market  and  its  activities  seem  to  be  complementary  to  the  I 
industrial  activities  of  the  town.  | 


DEVELOPMENT  OR  ANTICIPATED  DEVELOPMENT 

As  the  industries  of  the  town  are  diversified  they  are  not  subject  to  very  violent  j 
fluctuations  of  employment.  They  ate  well  established  and  there  is  likely  to  be  ' 
■continuity  of  employment  at  least  at  the  present  level.  If  this  forecast  is  correct  then  j 
there  is  a great  need  for  further  housing  accommodation  either  in  the  town  or  in  the  | 
immediate  vicinity,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  a very  large  number  of  persons  | 
have  to  travel  considerable  distances  every  day  into  Dartford  to  work  who  would,  1 
if  they  could,  wish  to  be  accommodated  somewhere  near  their  place  of  employment,  j 
In  these  circumstances  there  seems  some  justification  in  suggesting  that  the  : 
administrative  area  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  of  this  anticipated  influx  of  j 
population  being  accommodated  in  a manner  as  nearly  as  can  be  in  conformity  with  | 
the  Greater  London  Plan.  This  quite  clearly  cannot  be  done  within  the  present  | 
confines  of  the  Borough  of  Dartford  and  the  borough  would  look  for  a restriction  | 
of  the  present  green  belt  preventing  the  extension  of  the  borough  to  the  south  and  | 
east.  I 

THOMAS  ARMSTRONG, 

Town  Clerk.  | 


Council  Oehces, 
Dartford. 
June,  1959. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Whitehall, 

London,  S.W.l. 

9th  September,  1957. 


Sir, 

royal  commission  on  greater  LONDON 

I am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  to  refer  to  his 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  29th  July  (Hansard,  Col.  920)  that  a 
Royal  Commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Greater  London. 

The  Minister  has  under  consideration  the  advice  that  he  should  give  the  Prime 
Minister  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  reference  and  the  boundaries  of  the  area  to  be 
reviewed. 

He  has  it  in  mind  that,  broadly,  the  terms  of  reference  should  be  “to  examine  the 
present  system  and  working  of  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  area;  and 
to  recommend  the  local  government  structure,  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority 
functions,  which  would  best  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government  in  the 
area”. 

His  intention  would  be  that  “Local  Authority  functions”  should  be  taken  as 
including  the  functions  discharged  by  statutory  water  undertakers  and  as  excluding 
police  functions. 

As  regards  the  area,  the  Minister  considers  that  for  this  purpose  the  Greater 
London  area  should  be  taken  to  mean  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  District  together  with 
the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs  of  Romford,  Dartford  and  Watford,  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Hornchurch,  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Walton  and  Weybridge, 
Rickmanswotth  and  Chorley  Wood,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Watford. 

The  Minister  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
in  any  event  not  later  than  4th  October,  whether  your  Council  has  any  comment 
to  make  on  either  the  terms  of  reference  or  area  under  consideration. 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  precise  terms  of  reference  as  finally  embodied  in  the 
Royal  Warrant  may  in  any  event  require  a different  form  of  words  from  that 
suggested  in  this  letter. 

This  letter  is  being  sent  to  aU  local  authorities  and  statutory  water  undertakers 
concerned  in  the  area  proposed  for  review. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  P.  ALLEN. 


the  Clerk  of  the  Authority 
(certain  local  authorites.) 
9 
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Council  Offices, 

Darteord,  Kent. 

2nd  October,  1957. 

The  Secretary, 

Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 

Whitehall,  S.W.l. 


Madam, 

__ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  GREATER  LONDON 

I have  to  refer  to  the  Minister’s  letter  of  the  9th  September  regarding  the  proposed  i 
terms  of  reference  and  the  boundaries  of  the  area  to  be  reviewed  by  a Royal  Com-  ! 
mission  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  report  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  ’ 
London.  ; 

My  Council  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  description  of  the  area  pro-  ! 
posed  as  the  Greater  London  Area  for  this  purpose,  and  I have  been  instructed  to  I 
protest  to  the  Minister  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  against  the  inclusion  of  the  i 
Borough  of  Dartford  in  this  area.  S 

The  Borough  of  Dartford  has  always  regarded  itself  and  has  always  been  regarded  5 
by  successive  Ministers,  particularly  from  the  aspect  of  town  and  country  planning,  ^ 
as  a separate  entity,  within  the  County  of  Kent.  It  is  a market  town  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  tradition  with  its  own  long  established  industries  and  was  a thriving 
community  long  before  the  intervening  areas  between  it  and  London  were  developed  ■ 
at  aU. 

Dartford  is  the  market  centre  for  the  surrounding  area,  particularly  the  districts  ; 
to  the  east  and  south  of  the  borough. 

AU  public  services  and  pubhc  offices  concerned  with  the  admmistration  of  both  the 
Borough  of  Dartford  and  the  Dartford  Rural  District  Council  are  to  be  foimd  in 
Dartford,  and  in  fact  the  town  of  Dartford  is  the  official  centre  and  focal  point  of 
the  area. 

The  people  in  the  rural  area  have  to  come  to  Dartford  not  only  for  their  shopping, 
but  as  required  to  attend  the  Employment  Exchange,  Magistrates  Court  and  County 
Court,  Council  Offices,  Hospital,  Ministry  of  National  Insurance,  Ministry  of  j 
National  Assistance,Police,  Education,  Registration  of  Births,Deaths  and  Marriages,  ; 

A considerable  part  of  the  rural  district  is  in  fact  a dormitory  zone  for  workers 
in  the  industries  of  Dartford.  Certain  rural  parishes  such  as  Stone  and  Wilmington  ■ 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  borou^.  ; 

The  Greater  London  Plan  proposals  recognised  the  division  between  Dartford  | 
and  the  Greater  London  dormitory  area  and  provided  for  a green  wedge  extending  t 
from  the  River  Thames  southwards  dividing  Dartford  from  the  Metropolitan  | 
Police  area  and  the  outer  suburban  residential  development  which  had  engulfed  j 
adjoining  districts.  • 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  stiU  regard  themselves  firstly  as  Dartfordians  and 
secondly  as  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  the  most  cordial  relationship  has 
existed  between  the  Council  and  the  Kent  County  Council. 

In  Dartford  development  has  been  rapid  since  the  last  war,  and  the  borough  is 
now  fast  reaching  full  development  resldentially . The  industries  are  thriving  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  further  expansion  of  the  residential  areas  will  be 
needed  to  house  the  employees  of  these  industries.  For  some  years  past  and  for  the  i 
future  too,  the  Council  can  only  look  to  the  south  and  east  for  expansion,  whether  ’ 
by  persuading  the  Minister  to  release  the  too  tightly  drawn  green  belt  surrounding 
Dartford.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  movement  is  away  from  London. 
Dartford  Heath  (an  area  of  Common  Land  held  upon  perpetual  trust)  on  the  south 
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of  the  A.2  and  Dartford  Marshes  to  the  north  of  the  old  Watling  Street,  effectively 
screen  Dartford  from  London  Development. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  the  inclusion  of  Romford  and  Hornchurch  as 
fonning  part  of  Greater  London  a consistent  boundary  is  formed  across  the  River 
Thames  with  the  boundary  of  Crayford. 

The  result  of  consistent  and  conscious  efforts  by  the  Local  Authority  at  the  behest 
of  succeeding  Ministers  has  been  to  retain  the  character  of  Dartford  as  a market 
town,  a separate  entity  with  a community  spirit  and  tradition  aU  its  own  divorced 
from  the  Greater  London  sprawl.  Even  today  with  modern  transport  facilities 
Dartford  has  little  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  residential  dormitory  to  the  west. 

Dartford  forms  the  centre  point  of  a system  of  radiating  bus  routes  serving  the 
outer-lying  viUages,  whereas  the  only  real  link  between  Dartford  and  London  is 
coach  and  railway  services.  In  the  latter  connection  some  significance  might  be 
erroneously  attached  to  the  fact  that  Dartford  forms  the  terminus  of  three  branch 
Unes.  The  fact  that  Dartford  is  the  terminus  for  suburban  lines  arises  only  from  its 
geographical  location  whereby  it  is  a convenient  junction  just  outside  the  areas  the 
lines  serve  where  all  three  can  join  and  does  not  reflect  a travelling  need  from 
Dartford  itself.  Such  use  as  is  made  by  workers  in  Dartford  of  the  railway  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  flow  of  rush  hour  traffic,  i.e.,  into  Dartford  from  the  new 
dormitory  suburbs,  but  this  is  of  a minor  character. 

It  is  also  submitted  that  the  area  known  as  the  Greater  London  area  was  intended 
to  describe  that  extensive  outer  ring  around  London  wherein  in  more  recent  times 
Londoners  have  built  their  houses.  The  term  describes  an  area  which  is  largely 
residential  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  dormitory  suburbs  supplying  living 
accommodation  for  persons  working  in  London. 

Dartford  is  primarily  an  industrial  town  and  a large  proportion  of  its  population 
is  employed  in  its  own  industries  of  engineering,  papermaking,  flour-miUing  and 
chemicals  and  in  the  shop  businesses  etc. , serving  the  town  itself.  It  is  a self-contained 
commumty,  to  an  extent  independent  of  London  as  a source  of  employment. 

My  Council,  therefore,  ask  that  Dartford  should  be  excluded  from  consideration 
as  part  of  the  Greater  London  Area  as  its  associations  are  primarily  with  the  neigh- 
bouring rural  areas  of  the  County  of  Kent  to  the  south  and  east  of  which  it  forms 
the  social  and  economic  centre. 

It  has  been  their  view  that  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  review  of  county 
districts  in  Kent  the  claims  of  Dartford  to  be  associated  more  closely  with  the 
contipious  surrounding  districts  should  be  put  forward. 

If  in  spite  of  the  Council’s  representations  that  Dartford  has  little  or  no  assoc- 
iations with  the  London  conurbation,  the  Minister  decides  that  the  area  should  be 
included  in  the  area  to  be  considered  by  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Council  hope 
that  tlus  will  be  on  the  understanding  that  if  their  representations  to  the  Commission 
result  in  the  district  being  disassociated  from  the  Greater  London  area  they  may  still 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  on  the  re-organisation  of  districts  in 
the  County  of  Kent. 

The  intimate  association  between  the  borough  and  the  adjoining  areas  to  the  east 
and  south  makes  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  considered  as  one  administrative 
unit;  and  to  terminate  the  Greater  London  area  with  the  borough  boundary  would 
be  entirely  artificial. 

^ Having  made  these  observations  upon  the  boundary  of  the  area  proposed  to  be 
included  in  the  review,  the  Council  would  not  dissent  from  the  proposed  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

I am.  Madam, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  ARMSTRONG, 

Town  Clerk. 
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Copy  of  an  Outline  Statement  previously  submitted  by 
the  Dartford  Borough  Council 
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HISTORY 

Dartford  is  a market  town  of  considerable  antiquity  and  tradition  with  its  own  long 
established  industries  of  paper-making,  engineering  and  chemicals,  and  was  a 
thriving  community  long  before  the  intervening  areas  between  it  and  London  were 
developed  at  all. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  town  of  Dartford  forms  the  natural  confluence  of  road  routes  serving  the 
Darenth  Valley,  and  areas  to  the  east.  It  is  a market  centre  and  houses  the  public 
services  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  and  the  surrounding  rural  area 
and  villages  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  borough. 

Parts  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Stone  and  Wilmington  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  borough. 


EDUCATION 

(i)  Generally 

The  education  service  in  Dartford  is  administered  through  the  North-West  Kent 
Divisional  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee.  This  committee 
also  covers  the  areas  of  Erith  Borough,  Crayford  Urban  District  and  part  of  the 
Dartford  Rural  District,  and  its  ofiice  is  situated  in  Dartford. 

Under  the  schemes  of  divisional  administration,  the  divisional  executive  is  con- 
cerned with  local  administration  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  of 
certain  minor  further  educational  establishments  and  facilities. 

The  Council  appoints  six  members  to  the  committee  and  nominates  represen- 
tatives on  the  various  governing  bodies. 

A new  area  technical  college  has  been  built  in  Dartford  since  the  war,  as  the  centre 
for  advanced  engineering  and  other  technical  education. 

In  1576  three  men  donated  property  in  the  centre  of  Dartford,  the  income  from 
which  was  to  found  a grammar  school  for  boys.  The  school  is  now  a voluntary 
controlled  school  with  its  own  Board  of  Governors. 

The  grammar  school  for  girls  was  established  in  1904,  and  is  controlled  by  a body 
of  secondary  school  governors. 

The  Dartford  College  of  Physical  Education,  formerly  the  Bergman  Osterberg 
Physical  Training  College  was  Wnded  in  Dartford  in  1875,  and  has  now  become 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  college  is  now  administered  by  Trustees  and  a 
Committee  of  Management. 

(ii)  Youth  Employment 

There  is  a bureau  situate  in  Dartford,  covering  the  Dartford  Borough,  Crayford 
Urban  District  and  part  of  the  Dartford  Rural  District. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
(i)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  have  provided  an  open-air  swimming  bath  which  has  been  modernised 
from  time  to  time  and  they  have  in  mind  the  desirability  of  providing  a more  com- 
modious and  conveniently  situated  swimming  bath  when  economic  circumstances 
permit.  They  also  have  for  many  years  provided  slipper  baths  at  an  establishment  in 
the  centre  of  the  town. 
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(ii)  Control  of  Water  Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Apart  from  the  River  Darent,  owing  to  the  geological  formation  in  the  area,  there 
are  few  or  no  natural  watercourses,  ditches  or  ponds  in  the  area.  The  River  Darent 
is  supervised  by  the  Kent  River  Board  and  the  low  lying  marsh  land  to  the  north  of 
the  town  near  the  River  Thames  which  is  below  hi^  water  mark  is  drained  by  an 
artificial  system  of  ditches  and  watercourses  for  the  drainage  of  agricultural  land, 
some  of  which  are  maintained  by  the  River  Board. 

(in)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Premises  infested  with  bed  bugs,  fleas,  lice,  etc.,  are  disinfested  free  of  charge  by  a 
labourer  attached  to  the  Public  Health  Department  whose  time  is  devoted  to  disin- 
fection, disinfestation  and  removal  of  obstructions  from  sewers. 

(it)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  drainage  of  trade  premises  is  controlled  by  the  Corporation  in  association  with 
the  sewage  disposal  authority,  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board. 

(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  Corporation  have  a public  mortuary  but  at  the  present  time  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Dartford  Hospital  Management  Committee  for  the  use  of  a more 
conveniently  situated  and  up-to-date  mortuary. 

(ri)  PubBc  Conveniences 

The  Corporation  have  provided  public  conveniences  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
and  are  now  making  provision  for  further  conveniences  to  be  provided. 

(rii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

House  and  shop  refuse  is  collected  weekly  from  all  premises  and  waste  paper  and 
other  materials  are  salvaged  and  sold.  The  Corporation  have  provided  a fleet  of 
vehicles  for  this  purpose,  to  which  additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  collection  as  the  number  of  dwellings  increases  and  to  keep  the  fleet 
up-to-date. 

All  premises  in  the  Council’s  area  are  provided  with  galvanised  iron  dustbins  for 
the  storage  of  household  refuse.  In  1952  the  Council  adopted  a scheme  whereby  in 
the  event  of  satisfactory  provision  for  storage  of  refuse  not  being  made  by  either  the 
omer  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  the  Council  undertook  to  provide  a suitable  bin 
and  make  a charge,  at  present  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Refuse  disposal  is  by  means  of  controlled  tipping  and  land  reclamation. 

(vin)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

New  buildings  and  alterations  to  buildings  are  controlled  by  bye-laws  based  on  the 
model  code  and  the  Corporation  employ  Building  Inspectors  to  supervise  the  work. 

(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  town  is  drained  on  the  separate  system,  almost  complete  systems  of  sewers  and 
prface  water  sewers  having  been  provided  by  the  Council.  Practically  all  the  houses 
m the  district  are  connected  to  main  drainage.  The  sewers  connect  to  the  main 
sewer  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  of  which  the  Council  is  a constituent 
member  and  which  body  is  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  The  Council  and 
Its  predecessors  have  provided  and  maintained  a sewer  running  through  the  borough 
which  IS  the  means  of  communication  by  which  a sewer  draining  the  area  of  the 
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Darenth  Valley  is  connected  to  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewer.  This  sewer,  therefore, 
carries  the  sewage  from  a large  part  of  the  Dartford  Rural  District  contiguous  to 
Dartford. 

The  main  drainage  system  and  arrangements  for  disposal  are  generally  satisfactory 
and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

With  the  exception  of  four  houses  which  are  subject  to  a demolition  order,  all 
houses  in  the  CouncU’s  area  have  individual  sanitary  accommodation.  Obstructions 
in  combined  drains  and  sewers  are  dealt  with  forthwith  upon  complaint,  by  the 
Council’s  disinfector  and  drainage  labourer. 

(x)  Street  Cleansing 

The  streets  are  regularly  scavenged.  Those  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  cleansed  at 
least  once  daily;  about  16  per  cent  of  the  streets  are  cleansed  three  times  or  more 
weekly;  over  25  per  cent  are  cleansed  twice  weekly  and  practically  all  the  remainder 
weekly— a mechanical  road  sweeper  being  employed.  The  gullies  are  regularly 
emptied  and  the  Council  maintain  two  gulley  emptying  machines. 

(xi)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Corporation  maintain  two  burial  grounds.  Adjoining  one  the  Corporation  own 
a considerable  area  of  land  for  further  extension.  Part  of  tMs  land  is  shortly  to  be  I 
laid  out  as  an  extension  to  the  burial  ground.  The  Corporation  have  joined  with  the  j 
Corporation  of  Woolwich  and  other  authorities  in  the  setting  up  of  a crematorium  | 
at  Eltham.  | 

(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  | 

The  Council  maintain  extensive  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  maintain  Dartford  ■ 
Heath  which  is  an  open  space  of  more  than  local  significance. 

The  Central  Park  which  comprises  26  acres,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  extends  southwards  along  the  River  Darent  to  the  open  country.  The  park  . 
rnntnins  ornamental  gardens  and  facilities  for  all  types  of  outdoor  recreation  and  , 

entertainment.  s 

On  the  east  side  of  the  town,  situate  on  the  old  Brent,  is  the  Hesketh  Park,  covering  | 
an  area  of  10  acres,  comprising  a first  class  cricket  ground,  used  for  county  matches,  ; 
and  other  recreational  faculties.  . c ’ 

The  Council  has  provided  a number  of  smaller  open  spaces  in  various  parts  ot  the 
borough,  and  they  have  purchased  and  propose  to  lay  out  a large  area  of  land  for  ' 
playing  fields  adjoining  the  residential  neighbourhood  now  being  developed  at 
Temple  Hill.  j 

(xiii)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act  1937  | 

The  CouncU  provided  a community  centre,  which  however,  has  been  closed  owing 
to  lack  of  support.  Playing  fields  and  recreational  faculties  had  in  general  aheady 
been  provided  at  the  date  of  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act. 

(xiv)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

This  function  is  dealt  with  in  part  by  the  Kent  River  Board,  and  in  part  by  the 
Port  of  London  Authority. 

(xv)  Port  Health  Functions 

The  functions  of  Port  Health  Authority  for  the  Port  of  London  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
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(xvi)  Rodent  Control 

i full-time  rodent  operator  is  engaged  by  the  Corporation.  Domestic  premises 
■ rested  by  rats  or  mice  are  dealt  with  free  of  charge.  A charge  to  cover  material  and 
labour  is  made  in  the  case  of  business  premises. 

(xrii)  Atmospheric  Pollution 

The  Council  has  taken  full  advantage  of  any  legislation  enabling  it  to  control  the 
emission  of  smoke  in  its  area.  Bye-laws  made  under  Section  104(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  limiting  the  emission  of  black  smoke  to  not  more  than  two  minutes 
in  any  period  of  30  minutes  were  made  by  the  Council  in  1953.  In  1952  the  Council 
was  responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Thames-side  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Abatement  of  Atmospheric  Pollution  (now  the  Thames-side  Joint  Committee  for 
the  Abatement  of  Atmospheric  Pollution).  Twelve  local  authorities  are  represented 
on  this  committee.  The  committee  maintains  23  deposit  gauges,  22  lead  peroxide 
gauges  and  2 volumetric  apparatus  (more  of  these  are  being  provided). 

(xriii)  Shops  Act 

In  addition  to  administering  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Shops  Act,  1930,  the 
Council  is  also  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  relating  to  hours  of 
employment. 

(xix)  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  etc. 

All  premises  used  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  food,  including  factory  and  school 
canteens,  are  inspected  at  frequent  intervals.  The  Council  is  the  Food  and  Drugs 
authority  and  samples  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  are  submitted  to  the  County  Analyst 
for  examination. 

(xx)  Milk  Supply 

The  borough  is  part  of  an  area  designated  as  a “specified  area”  in  accordance  with 
the  Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Specified  Areas)  Order,  1956.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  Council’s  area  is  pasteurised.  Samples  of 
milk  are  submitted  for  examination  at  frequent  intervals. 


HOUSING 

(f)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  has  adopted  a progressive  housing  policy,  and  under  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1919,  1923  and  1924,  1,172  houses  were  built,  of  which  number  1,049  are 
still  under  Council  ownership. 

After  1945,  three  small  sites  were  used  for  100  temporary  prefabricated  bungalows, 
and  then  a permanent  estate  of  156  houses  was  planned  and  completed.  At  the  same 
tiiue,  the  Council  were  planning  and  constructing  their  largest  estate — the  Temple 
Hill  Estate — neighbourhood  unit.  This  estate,  now  nearing  completion,  has  its  own 
shops,  schools,  churches  and  community  centre.  A large  community  is  accommo- 
dated iu  one  to  four-bedroom  type  houses,  fiats  and  maisonettes.  Today  the  number 
of  properties  tenanted  on  the  Temple  Hill  Estate  exceeds  2,000. 

The  Housing  Department  is  responsible  for  the  general  management  of  the  whole 
of  the  Council’s  houses,  which  at  the  1st  April,  1958,  total  3,334. 

A scheme  operates  whereby  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  properties  is  carried  out 
by  direct  labour,  supplemented  by  work  carried  out  by  contractors  as  occasion 
requires. 
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Applications  are  accepted  from  anyone  who  can  satisfy  the  requirement  of  either 
a past  or  present  residence  in  the  borough,  or  alternatively,  a present  employment 
in  the  borough.  Every  category  of  housing  need  is  taken  into  account. 

Priority  for  ill-health  is  given  but  only  if  first  initiated  by  the  family  doctor  writing 
direct  to  the  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  studies  the  facts  and  suggests  ' 
to  the  committee  the  number  of  additional  points  appropriate.  Exceptional  scope 
for  priority  is  given  for  cases  of  infectious  tuberculosis  and  the  effectiveness  of  such 
priorities  has  been  noteworthy  amongst  the  chest  clinic  and  general  practitioners. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Council  have  used  their  housing  services  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  illustrated  by  the  erection,  m 1950,  of  eight  specially 
designed  houses  for  the  tuberculous. 

(ii)  Slum  Clearance  ! 

There  are  approximately  13,000  houses  in  the  Council’s  area,  and  of  this  number  i 
approximately  3,334  are  municipally  owned.  Land  suitable  and  available  for  the 
development  of  further  municipal  housing  sites  is  very  limited. 

The  Council  has  always  been  energetic  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  ^ 
housing  legislation  in  coimection  with  the  repair  or  demolition  of  unfit  houses  and  | 
as  a result  of  steady  progress  in  this  field,  the  Council’s  slum  clearance  programme 
submitted  in  1955  was  a comparatively  small  one,  providing  for  the  demoMtion  of 
176  houses.  Amendments  to  the  proposals  since  that  time  have  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  33  houses.  The  programme  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Closing  or 
demolition  orders  have  been  made  or  undertakings  accepted  in  100  cases. 

Statutory  overcrowding  in  the  Council’s  area  is  virtually  non-existent. 

(iii)  Acquisition  and  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Council  have  for  many  years  operated  a scheme  under  the  Housing  Act  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  houses  by  individuals.  At  the  present  time  owing  to  the 
economic  situation  the  Council  are  limiting  their  advances  to  houses  not  exceeding 
£1,500  in  value. 

Since  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  the  Council  has 
encouraged  property  owners  to  take  advantage  of  the  Improvement  Grant  Scheme, 
and  in  all  cases  a grant  of  50  per  cent  of  grant  earning  works  of  improvement  has 
been  made. 

There  is  one  well  maintained  residential  caravan  site  in  the  Council’s  area  for  which 
planning  permission  has  been  given  for  the  stationing  of  ten  caravans. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
(u)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  services  are  provided  by  the  Kent  County  Council. 

(iii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

The  Borough  Council  arrange  for  the  burial  of  persons  found  dead  within  the  area 
and  from  time  to  time  utihse  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  removal  to 
hospital  of  persons  who  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  are  incapable  of  looking  after 
themselves. 

The  Council  employ  registered  disabled  persons  as  required  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour. 
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(iv)  Care  of  Chadren 

(v)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Kent  County  Council. 

(ti)  Infectious  Diseases 

Outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  have  been  studied  with  thoroughness.  These  out- 
breaks have  meant  a considerable  number  of  home  visits  by  the  Council’s  Public 
Health  Inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  households,  and  for  the  collection 
of  pathological  specimens.  In  the  last  dysentery  outbreak  1,800  stool  specimens  were 
coflected  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors. 

In  regard  to  winter  epidemics  there  has  been  close  co-operation  with  the  family 
doctors,  with  the  chemists,  with  the  local  registrar,  and  with  the  hospital  pathologist 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  their  arrival,  and  personal  visits  have  been  made  to 
the  homes  of  the  patients  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing blood  and  garglings  for  virus  identification. 

The  homes  of  poHomyeUtis  cases  are  also  visited  personally  in  order  that  problems 
arising  either  at  work,  school  or  at  home  can  be  met  by  advice  which  is  backed  by 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

Tuberculosis  has  received  particular  attention  in  regard  to  the  detection  of 
im-notiSed  cases.  The  chest  clinic  is  informed  of  any  deaths  appearing  in  the  returns 
or  other  sources  of  information  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  up  to  then  unknown. 
There  is  in  the  borough  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
co-operation  of  this  hospital  is  meticulous  in  matters  of  notification  and  revision  of 
diagnosis. 

The  Public  Health  Laboratory  Services  have  been  called  in  to  the  Sewage  Works 
in  the  borough  to  ascertain  the  risks  associated  with  the  return  of  sludge  to  the  land 
as  fertiliser,  and  as  a result  a hitherto  unobserved  risk  concerning  the  dissemination 
of  food  poisoning  organisms  has  been  disclosed. 

Infectious  disease  rarely  limits  itself  to  the  borough  and  consequently  liaison  with 
neighbouring  authorities  is  necessitated. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  place  the  notification  of  infectious  disease  on  a sound 
basis.  The  notification  of  chicken-pox,  which  involved  considerable  clerical  effort, 
has  been  stopped.  The  Council  has  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  notification  of 
measles.  Schedule  10  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  which  requires  a copy  of 
every  notification  to  be  sent  to  the  Local  Health  Authority,  causes  a waste  of  effort. 

(tii)  Non-Infectioiis  Diseases 

The  study  of  non-infectious  disease  is  unique  for  a borough  of  this  size.  Every  death  is 
not  only  classified  by  age  and  sex  and  by  international  classification,  but  also  by 
social  class  with  a view  to  analysing  the  disease  pattern  of  the  district.  The  Council 
have  obtained  standardised  mortality  figures  for  cancer  of  the  lung  and  we  are  now 
stud^g  the  deaths  from  bronchitis.  There  is  close  co-operation  with  the  local 
Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

Births  are  classified  according  to  the  social  class  of  the  father  with  a view  to 
observing  the  characteristics  of  the  future  generation  that  is  being  created. 

(viii)  Hospitals 

There  are  four  hospitals  in  the  borough  with  some  900  staffed  beds,  and  one  of  these 
IS  for  the  reception  of  infectious  disease  including  a smallpox  hospital  which  serves 
the  whole  south-east  of  England.  There  is  also  a mental  hospital  with  a population 
of  2,500.  All  these  hospitals  at  times  require  some  attention  from  the  Public  Health 
OfBce. 
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(ix)  Health  Education 

This  is  a responsibility  of  the  Kent  County  Council. 

(x)  Generally 

The  ambulance  services,  midwifery  services,  home  nursing  services  and  mental 
deficiency  services  seem  to  be  adequately  provided  for  by  the  County  Council  and 
residential  accommodation  for  the  aged  seems  to  be  up  to  as  high  a standard  as 
possible. 

(xi)  The  Administrative  Position  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

This  has  inflicted  upon  it  the  difificulties  of  a part-time  appointment,  this  officer 
being  employed  by  one  other  district  local  authority  and  also  by  the  Local  Health 
Authority. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

(i)  Generally 

The  Council  have  been  concerned  with  planning  for  many  years  and  have  had  an 
operative  scheme  for  part  of  the  town  since  1933.  The  County  Council  has  delegated 
extensive  powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  to  the  Council, 

(ii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

The  Council  have  prepared  lists  of  public  footpaths  under  the  Act,  and  have  utilised 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  connection  with  the  diversion  of  and  in  opposition  to  the 
closing  of  footpaths. 


TRAFFIC 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges  i 

The  Council  maintain  all  the  roads  in  the  borough  with  the  exception  of  the  Trunk  | 
Road,  A.2,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Kent  County  Council  on  behalf  of  the  : 
Minister  of  Transport.  As  economic  circumstances  permit  the  Council  are  proceeding 
with  the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  the  borough  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  traffic 
problems  in  the  area  they  decided  in  1946  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the 
traffic  congestion  in  the  town  by  the  construction  of  an  internal  ring  road.  This  j 
proposal  has  been  inserted  in  the  Development  Plan  and  certain  properties  necessary  ; 
to  be  acquired  for  the  construction  of  the  road  have  been  purchased  i 

The  Council  also  maintain  bridges  by  arrangements  with  the  Kent  County  Council,  j 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

The  Council  have  as  a policy  decided  to  bring  the  lighting  of  the  town  up  to  the 
modern  standards  laid  down  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Street  Lighting. 

A section  of  the  trunk  road,  A.2,  has  been  lighted  to  Grade  A standard  and  proposals  ; 
have  been  put  up  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  the  lighting  of  the  remainder  of  ; 
the  road  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  next  financial  year.  All  new  j 
roads  in  the  borough  are  being  lighted  up  to  Grade  B standard  and  the  Council  i 
have  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  lighting  of  certain  main  roads  and  district 
roads  during  the  next  financial  year,  the  object  being  to  bring  up  to  the  requisite 
standards  all  the  lighting  in  the  town. 
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(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

llie  Council  have  exercised  their  powers  relating  to  the  naming  of  streets  and  the 
numbering  of  houses  for  many  years. 


(iv)  Parking  Places 

The  Council  have  been  much  concerned  since  the  war  to  provide  adequate  parking 
facilities  where  possible  and  have  provided  new  car  parks.  They  hope  when  the 
internal  ring  road  is  proceeded  with  to  be  able  to  incorporate  parking  places  round 
the  periphery  of  the  centre  of  the  town  in  order  that  adequate  accommodation  may 
be  provided  for  cars  close  to  the  main  shopping  area. 


(v)  Road  Safety 

The  Council  have  for  many  years  set  up  and  operated  a Road  Safety  Committee 
with  representatives  of  the  police,  public  transport,  teachers  and  the  local  authorities 
serving  upon  it.  This  committee  have  made  valuable  suggestions  to  the  Council’s 
Highways  Committee,  and  has  been  active  in  the  dissemination  of  road  safety 
propaganda  of  all  forms. 


(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

A number  of  shelters  have  been  provided  by  the  Loudon  Transport  Executive  but 
the  Council  have  also  provided  two  shelters  and  have  pressed  and  are  continuing  to 
press  the  London  Transport  Executive  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  shelters. 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  has  not  been  able  to  proceed  with  any  private  street  improvement  works 
since  the  war  as  the  economic  circumstances  have  made  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  reluctant  to  agree  to  any  works  being  carried  out.  Although 
there  are  a number  of  roads  requiring  to  be  made  up,  the  problem  in  Hartford  is  not 
very  large  and  should  circumstances  permit  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
making  up  of  the  worst  of  the  roads  with  no  very  great  difficulty. 


GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  FINANCE  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Dartford  is  a very  prosperous  borough  deriving  its  financial  strength  from  its  position 
as  a shoppmg  centre  for  a large  rural  area  and  from  its  large  industrial  firms  dealing 
with  engmeering,  paper  making,  chemistry,  etc. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  borough  have  expanded  rapidly  over  the  last  forty- 
five  years  (as  following  figures  will  show)  and  would  be  very  much  stronger  if  the 
value  of  preimses  for  rating  purposes  had  been  based  on  current  values.  Domestic 
premises  are  based  on  hypothetical  1939  rents,  shops  on  80  per  cent  of  their  present 
day  values  and  mdustrial  premises  on  25  per  cent  of  present  day  values.  It  is  pro- 
posed m the  Local  Government  Bill  that  industrial  premises  should  be  valued  on 
fsA  existing  25  per  cent  and  this  would  result  in  an  additional 

wu,tKK)  approximately,  based  on  existing  figures. 
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The  Corporation  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  services  given  in  Appendix  “B” 
and  the  following  list  shows  the  estimated  expenditure  and  rate  charge  for  1958/59 
of  the  main  services  which  are  separately  costed. 


Baths,  Wash-houses,  Bathing  Places 
Public  Conveniences  . • ■ 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
Street  Cleansing  . . . • / ■ 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

Provision  of  Houses  . 1 

Construction,  Improvement  and  maintenance  oi 
and  Bridges 
Street  Lighting 
Parking  Places 
Road  Safety 


Roads 


£ 

6,576 

938 

25,198 

8,736 

11,375 

5,288 

24,043 

19,843 

45,642 

13,335 

405 

233 


d. 

2- 65 
•38 

1016 

3- 52 

4- 59 
2-13 
9-70 
8-00 

18-40 

5- 38 
•16 
•09 


The  following  figures  indicate  the  flexibility  and  financial  stability  of  the  borough. 


1914 

1959 


Rateable 

Value 

£ 

126,706 

609,152 


Rateable 
Value 
per  head 

of 

Population 
£ s.  d. 
4 17  8 
14  7 0 


Rate 

Product 
of  Id. 

Loan 

Levied 

Rate 

Debt 

s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

7 6 

478 

166,302 

19  4 

2,480 

*4,366,394 

Loan  Debt 
per  head 

of 

Population 
£ 8.  d. 
6 8 3 
102  16  8 


♦Housing  £4,178,500 

Average  weekly  National  Savings  in  the  borough  during  the  month  of  March, 

'^fc’thrpaper  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  under  the 
title  of  Local  Government  Bill— Hypothetical  Illustration  of  Approximate  effect  of 
Financial  Provisions,  Dartford  does  not  receive  a deficiency  grant. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
(1)  Various  Services 

(a)  Education 

Whilst  the  Council  consider  that  this  service  should  be  administered  upon  the  widest 
possible  basis,  so  far  as  the  formulation  of  general  policy  is  concerned,  there  is 
nevertheless  in  the  Council’s  opinion  a strong  case  for  extending  the  powers  ot 
divisional  executives,  who  might  well  be  given  responsibilities  for  the  day-to-day 
administration  ot  primary  and  secondary  education,  leaving  m the  hands  ot  the 
County  Councils  the  co-ordination  of  general  policy,  finance,  the  provision  ol 
buildings  and  supplies,  further  education,  youth  employment  and  agricultural 
education,  as  being  those  parts  of  the  education  service  most  econoimcally  adminis- 
tered over  a wider  area. 

(6)  Planning 

A large  measure  of  day-to-day  administration,  planning  powers  and  advertisement 
control  has  been  delegated  to  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  in  Kent,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  felt  that  the  whole  process  of  delegation  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme  ol 
administrative  effort  and  time.  ...  j «i 

It  is  recognised  that  this  again  is  a service  in  which  the  co-ordination  ot  a gener^ 
policy  calls  for  a wide  area,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  felt  that  the  County  Council 
could  retain  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  amendment  of  the  Development 
Plan,  after  consultation  with  the  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  concerned 
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and  for  dealing  with  appUcations  for  the  grant  of  planning  permission  which  is 
desired  to  be  granted  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Development  Plan. 

Subject  to  these  reservations,  the  planning  and  advertisement  control  powers 
should  be  vested  in  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  who  already  deal  with  the 
detailed  administration  of  practically  the  whole  of  this  work,  and  have  the  requisite 
experience  and  staff.  The  proposed  alteration  would  result  in  a saving  of  adminis- 
trative costs  on  the  part  of  the  county  council  by  the  avoidance  of  duplication  in 
work. 

(c)  Personal  Health  Services 

With  the  exception  of  certain  aspects  of  this  service,  namely  the  Ambulance  Service 
the  provision  of  Old  People’s  Homes  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  and  Care  of 
Mental  Defectives,  the  CouncU  are  of  opinion  in  the  light  of  its  experience  since  the 
time  when  these  services  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  that  administration 
over  a wide  area  has  not  resulted  in  any  material  saving  and  economies  which  might 
be  set  off  against  a sense  of  remoteness  and  unresponsiveness  to  local  needs,  which  is 
now  felt  at  local  level,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  staff  employed  locally.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  services  could  be  rendered  by  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils 
without  any  increased  expenditure  and  with  a resultant  benefit  to  local  inhabitants! 

(d)  Land  Drainage 

The  Council  consider  that  there  should  be  direct  representation  of  local  councils 
upon  the  Kent  River  Board,  in  addition  to  representation  through  the  County 
Council. 

(e)  Weights  and  Measures — Shops  Act 

The  Council  consider  that  these  two  matters  both  of  which  involve  in  the  main  the 
enforcement  of  statutory  provisions  might  be  usefully  amalgamated,  and  operated 
at  local  level.  In  a borough  or  urban  district  with  a population  of  say  60  to  80,000 
there  would  be  ample  work  for  an  inspector  combining  both  functions,  who  would 
have  the  advantage  of  working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Food  and  Public 
Health  Inspectors.  No  advantage  can  be  seen  in  dealing  with  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Service  on  a county  basis. 

(/)  Generally 

All  other  services  at  present  under  the  control  of  Borough  and  Urban  District 
Councils  are  considered  to  be  essentially  local  services  and  should  remain  as  such. 


(2)  Boundaries  of  Area  under  review 

The  Dartford  Borough  Council  has  already  protested  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  against  the  inclusion  of  the  Borough  of  Dartford  within  the 
Greater  London  area,  giving  reasons  for  their  considered  opinion  that  the  borough 
should  be  excluded.  The  Minister  has,  however,  declined  to  amend  the  area  orig- 
inally  proposed  for  review. 

The  Council  wishes  to  state  that  the  borough  is  not  part  of  the  Greater  London 
area  as  it  is  divorced  geographically,  socially  and  economically  from  that  conur- 
bation, and  is  of  opinion  that  the  borough  forms  part  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and 
should  therefore  form  part  of  the  area  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Kent  County  Council 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Bill. 

The  character  of  Dartford  as  a market  town  is  the  result  of  its  history  and  position. 
Consistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the  town  separate  from  suburban  sprawl 
of  Greater  London  and  it  remains  the  shopping  and  business  centre  serving  the 
s^oundmg  rural  area  with  which  there  is  a definite  community  of  interest.  Amongst 
the  long  established  industries  there  have  been  substantial  extensions  to  the  engin- 
eering, paper-making  and  fine  chemical  industries  during  recent  years,  as  well  as  an 
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increase  in  the  number  and  type  of  light  industrial  concerns.  By  reason  of  its  diver- 
sified  industries,  Dartford  is  a self-contained  commumty  to  an  extent  mdependent 
of  London  as  a source  of  employment. 

By  reason  of  its  character  as  a shopping  and  business  area  and  a centre  of  employ- 
ment Dartford  is  the  centre  of  a system  of  country  bus  routes  serving  the  outlying 
villag’es  which  have  developed  residentially  to  a considerable  extent  since  the  war  to 
house  to  some  degree,  persons  employed  in  Dartford.  Shopping  facilities  have  also 
increased,  and  a number  of  large  trading  and  multiple  establishments  have  extended 
or  are  extending  their  premises  to  meet  the  demand  from  shoppers  of  Dartford  and 

Upon  reference  to  the  plan  accompanying  this  statement  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
western  boundary  of  the  borough  commences  at  the  River  Thames  and  thence 
crosses  open  marsh,  heath  and  agricultural  laud  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length, 
except  the  narrow  neck  of  development  on  both  sides  of  the  Dartford  Road  (the  old 
London-Dover  Road).  The  natural  boundary  between  the  developed  suburban  area 
and  Dartford  is  the  Cray  Valley.  The  districts  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of 
the  borough  such  as  Crayford,  Bexley  and  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  have  their  own 
shopping  areas,  and  to  a very  large  extent  have  no  community  of  interest  with 
Dartford. 

A green  wedge  extends  south  from  the  River  Thames  dividing  Dartford  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  area  and  the  outer  suburban  residential  development  in  Cray- 
ford and  Bexley.  . 

To  the  south  of  the  Dartford  Road  lies  Dartford  Heath  which  is  zoned  as  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  Further  to  the  south  the  boundary  passes  through  the 
green  belt  area  of  Joydens  Wood.  ^ 

Thus  on  its  western  boundary  there  is  no  continuous  development  linking  Dartford 
to  Greater  London  other  than  an  old  ribbon  development  along  Dartford  Road, 
This  conception  of  a break  between  London  and  Dartford  is  not  only  contained  in 
the  Kent  Development  Plan  but  was  implemented  in  the  Greater  London  Plan. 

The  borough  is  now  reaching  full  development  residentially.  For  some  years  past 
and  for  the  future  too,  the  Council  can  only  look  to  the  south  and  east  for  expansion 
by  persuading  the  Minister  to  continue  to  release  the  too  tightly  drawn  green  belt 
surrounding  this  part  of  Dartford. 

The  proper  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  “Greater  London”  is  that  extensive 
outer  ring  of  development  around  London,  which  apart  from  local  shops  and  busi- 
nesses serving  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  wholly  a dormitory  area  having 
little  or  no  native  resources  or  industries.  To  extend  this  area  to  take  in  a separate 
township,  one  can  presume,  only  on  the  basis  that  it  comes  within  an  arbitrary 
radius  from  the  centre  of  London  is  both  artificial  and  unimaginative. 

The  community  of  interest  is  not  with  the  areas  to  the  west,  but  those  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  borough  and  parts  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Stone  and  Wilmington  are 
already  indistinguishable  from  Dartford.  The  inclusion  of  Dartford  within  its 
present  boundaries  in  the  review  area  results  in  a completely  artificial  boundary  of 
the  Greater  London  area. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Council  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  accept  that 
if  it  is  deemed  preferable  to  include  Dartford  for  consideration  as  part  of  the  Greater 
London  Area,  it  will  be  on  the  understanding  that  if  ultimately  the  Commissioners’ 
recommendations  exclude  Dartford,  the  Council  may  still  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  County  Districts  in  Kent. 

(3)  Local  Government  in  London  and  Kent 

The  Council  do  not  propose  to  submit  any  observations  with  regard  to  Local  Govern- 
ment in  London. 

The  Council  consider  that  Greater  London  should  be  dealt  with  separately  from 
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the  London  area,  and  should  not  be  comprised  in  the  area  of  one  very  large  authority 
Without  necessarily  criticising  the  present  administration  of  the  London  County 
Council  it  is  suggested  that  to  extend  this  area  further  would  result  in  the  creation 
of  an  authority  which  would  be  administratively  unwieldy,  remote  and  unresponsive 
to  local  needs  and  feelings,  without  necessarily  resulting  in  any  further  economies  or 
administrative  benehts.  The  primary  consideration  in  the  Council’s  view  is  to  balance 
responsiveness  to  local  needs  and  coiiditions  with  an  area  consistent  with  efficient 
and  economical  administration.  Bearing  in  rmnd  this  fundamental  consideration, 
the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  problem  of  local  government  in  Greater  London 
can  best  be  dealt  with  by  retaining  a two-tier  system. 

The  largest  powers  consistent  with  efficient  administration  should  be  conferred 
directly  on  the  second-tier  authorities,  namely  the  Borough  Councils  or  Urban 
District  Councils.  This  presupposes  that  units  were  of  sufficient  size  and  capable  of 
administering  the  proposed  enlarged  functions.  Such  authorities  should  have  a 
population  of  at  least  60,000  and  appropriate  boundary  adjustments  should  be  made 
so  as  to  rationalise  present  boundaries  to  get  rid  of  any  anomalies  and  to 
the  few  small  authorities  to  form  most  purpose  authorities  of  the  size  indicated. 
Such  authorities  will  have  the  requisite  experience,  tradition  and  financial  resources 
to  provide  economically  the  various  services  previously  listed  in  a manner  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  yet  responsive  to  local  feeling,  and  reflecting  the 
wishes  of  local  inhabitants. 

The  Council  would  not  claim  that  the  conferment  of  these  powers  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  more  efficient  administration  than  the  present  county  administration, 
although  it  would  not  be  less  efficient.  The  Conncil  wishes  to  stress  that  adminis- 
tration within  the  framework  of  general  policy  should  be  carried  out  locally  by 
locally  elected  people. 

One  need  only  consider  the  general  apathy  shown  at  county  council  elections  as 
against  municipal  elections  to  realise  the  feeling  of  remoteness  from  the  County 
Council  in  the  minds  of  local  inhabitants.  If  interest  in  Local  Government  is  to  be 
maintaipd  and  fostered  this  apathy  must  be  fought  and  it  is  felt  that  local  adminis- 
tration is  more  effective  in  this  respect  and  out-weighs  any  theoretical  advantages 
obtainable  by  administration  in  very  large  units. 

The  Council  considers  that  with  minor  adjustments  it  already  has  an  organisation 
and  staff  capable  of  deahng  with  all  those  services  of  which  it  already  has  control, 
together  with  the  additional  services  previously  indicated,  and  that  in  the  interest 
of  efficient  administration  could  provide  all  such  services. 


THOMAS  ARMSTRONG, 

Town  Clerk. 


Council  Offices, 
Dartford. 

9th  May,  1958. 


Note  : Appendix  C — a development  map  of  the  Borough  has  not  been  reproduced  with 
this  publication. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Erith  Borough  Council 

After  approval  of  the  following  reports,  the  Erith  Borough  Council  reached  the 
general  conclusion  that  more  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  services 
referred  to  in  the  reports  could  be  secured  by  the  amalgamation  of  Erith  with  neigh- 
bouring  authorities  to  form  a county  borough  or  “most  purpose”  authority  and 
with  regard  to  functions  which  should  be  administered  over  a wider  area  than  the  j 
proposed  county  boroughs,  these,  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  dealt  with  by  existing  ; 
bodies  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  or  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  should  be  i 
dealt  with  by  the  Central  Government.  ; 

J.  A.  Crompton, 


CONTENTS 

Officer 

Para,  on 

Service 

Education 

Authority  responsible 

reporting 

report 

Education.  (Agricultural 
Education  and  Youth  em- 
ployment service) 

Environmental  Health 

C.C.  through  the  N.W. 
Kent  Divisional 
Executive 

T.C. 

1 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and 
bathing  places 

B.C. 

No  comment 

Control  of  watercourses, 
ditches  and  ponds 

B.C.  in  conjunction  with 
Kent  Rivers  Board 

B.S. 

I 

Drainage  of  Trade  pre- 
mises 

B.C. 

B.S. 

2 

Disinfestation  of  premises 
and  articles 

B.C. 

M.O.H. 

9 

Mortuaries  and  Post 
Mortem  rooms 

B.C.  in  conjunction  with 
Crayford  and  Bexley 

M.O.H. 

1 

Public  conveniences 

B.C. 

No  comment 

Refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal 

B.C. 

B.S. 

3 

Regulation  of  building  and 
sanitation  of  buildings 

B.C. 

No  comment 

Sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal 

B.C.  in  conjimction  with 
West  Kent  Sewerage 
Board 

B.S. 

4 

Street  cleansing 

B.C. 

No  comment 

Burial  grounds  etc.  Parks 
and  open  spaces 

B.C. 

No  comment 

Powers  and  duties  under 
the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937 

B.C.  concurrently  with  the 
C.C. 

134 

No  comment 
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Service  Authority  responsible 

Prevention  of  River  pol-  P.L.A. 
lution 

Port  Health  functions  P.L.A. 

Housing 

Provision  of  Houses.  B.C. 

Assistance  to  other  bodies 
or  persons  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  houses 
Slum  clearance  B.C. 

Regulations  of  buildings  B.C. 
and  Bye-laws 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 


Powers  and  duties  under 
the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice Acts 
Health  education 
Registration  of  Nurseries 
and  Child  Minders 
Mental  Health  Services 
Powers  and  duties  under 
the  National  Assistance 
Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment) 
Act,  1944 
Care  of  Children 
Notification  of  In- 
fectious Diseases 


C.C. 


B. C.  and  C.C. 

C. C. 


C.C. 

C.C. 


C.C. 

B.C. 


Officer  Para,  on 
reporting  report 
T.C.  2 

No  comment 


T.C.  3 


M.O.H.  2 

No  comment 


M.O.H.  3 

M.O.H.  3(c) 

M.O.H.  4 

M.O.H.  5 

M.O.H.  6 

M.O.H.  7 

M.O.H.  8 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Plan-  C.C.  with  delegation  to  B.S. 
ning.  Powers  and  duties  B.C. 
under  the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the  Country- 
side Act,  1949 

Traffic 


Construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  bridges.  Street 
lighting 

Naming  of  streets  and 
numbering  of  houses. 
Parking  places 
Road  safety 


B.C.  district  roads  and  B.S. 
claimed  roads.  C.C. 
classified  roads.  Minis- 
try of  Transport  trunk 
roads 
B.C. 


Bus  shelters 

Private  street  works 

C.C. — Kent  County 
P.L.A 


B.C.  in  conjunction  with  B.S. 

Crayford  and  Bexley 
B.C.  and  Ixindon  Trans-  B.S. 
port  Executive 

B-C.  No  comment 

Council.  B.C— Erith  Borough  Council. 

. — Port  of  London  Authority. 
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1.  Education  (Agricultural  Education  and  Youth  Employment) 

u'd  to  1944  Erith  was  a Part  III  Education  Authority  and  handed  over  an  efficiem 
and  satisfactory  service.  The  present  arrangement  whereby  these  are  dealt  with  by  the 
County  Council  through  the  North-west  Kent  Divisional  Executive  are  generaUy 
satisfactory  to  the  Borough  Council  and  they  would  desire  this  arrangement  to  be 
preserved  but  with  wider  powers  to  the  Divisional  Executive  and  less  detailed 
rantrol.  It  could,  however,  be  improved  by  the  extension  of  the  area  to  cover  the 
Borough  of  Bexley,  which  could  be  achieved  by  the  formation  of  a county  borough 
for  this  area. 


2.  Prevention  of  Biver  Pollution 

These  powers  are  administered  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority  so  far  as  the  Kiver  j 
Thames  is  concerned  and  the  Kent  Rivers  Board  in  respect  of  other  waterraiirses.  ; 
The  exemption  of  the  London  County  Council  from  the  provisions  of  the  Port  of  . 
London  Authorities  Acts  is  a serious  weakness  as  it  prevents  that  authority  from  ; 
trying  any  effective  action  to  deal  with  a body  who  have  been  for  many  years  j 
responsible  for  serious  pollution  of  the  River  Thames. 


3.  Housing 

Is  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Borough  Council  who  have  provided  since  the  Second 
World  War  a total  of  1,110  permanent  dweUiiigs  and  364  temporary  dwellings  in 
spite  of  the  heavily  built-up  area  and  consequent  difficult  nature  of  the  few  sites 
available  for  building.  ^ 

A very  successful  Direct  Labour  Building  Organisation  has  been  bmlt  up  which 
has  completed  588  permanent  dwellings  at  an  average  saving  of  at  least  £150  each 
against  contract  costs.  , - , tt  ■ . . 

Linder  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  Section  4 of  the  Housmg  Act, 
1949,  2,147  advances  have  been  made  and  improvement  grants  have  also  been  made 
in  appropriate  cases. 

J.  A.  Crompton, 

Town  Clerk. 


BOROUGH  SURVEYOR 

The  following  are  my  observations  on  those  items  listed  in  Appendix  ‘B’  which  J 
would  be  affected  by  any  change  in  the  present  form  of  administration : 

1.  Control  of  Water  Courses  and  Ditches  f 

Under  the  existing  arrangements,  this  section  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  (a)  the 
Borough  Council  in  respect  of  watercourses  and  ditches  generally ; and  (b)  the  Kent  ; 
River  Board  in  respect  of  such  watercourses  as  have  been  classified  “ main  rivers  j. 

The  arrangement  works  well  within  the  existing  legislation  and  I can  see  no  i 
advantages  in  altering  the  present  set-up,  even  assuming  there  was  amalgamation  of  : 
the  units  within  the  area  of  the  Board,  as  there  is  a negligible  overlapping  of  functions.  ■ 
Nuisances  in  any  watercourse  causing  conditions  prejudicial  to  health  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  any  set  of  circumstances. 


2.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Alteration  of  status  would  not  affect  this  particular  section  unless  the  sewage  dis- 
posal  works  were  brought  within  the  area  and  under  the  control  of  the  new  authority.  , 
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3.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  collection  of  house  and  trade  refuse  is  essentially  a localised  service  and  no 
material  increase  of  efficiency  could  be  anticipated  as  a result  of  any  alteration  of  the 
area  of  the  local  authority.  Minor  improvements  might  be  effected  in  connection  with 
the  collection  from  what  are  at  present  boundary  areas. 

The  disposal  of  refuse  depends  mainly  on  the  facilities  available  for  disposal  and 
the  distance  of  the  haul  to  the  tip.  In  Erith,  conditions  are  excellent  from  an  econo- 
mic standpoint  as  refuse  is  tipped  into  barges  and  disposed  of  outside  the  district,  the 
point  for  loading  to  barge  being  conveniently  situated.  The  disposal  of  refuse  from 
additional  areas  by  the  same  method  would  increase  the  haulage  distance  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  and  might  show  no  economy  over  the  present  costs  in  such  cases. 

In  the  long  term  view,  very  large  tipping  accommodation  within  Erith  is  likely  to 
become  available  in  perhaps  twenty  years  and  may  well  solve  the  disposal  problem 
not  only  for  Erith  and  adjoining  areas  but  for  a considerable  part  of  South-east 
London. 

4.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

(a)  Sewerage 

Present  arrangements  within  the  area  are  sound  and  no  material  improvements 
could  be  effected  as  a result  of  amalgamation. 

(b)  Sewage  Disposal 

This  is  at  present  carried  out  by  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  and  would 
not  be  affected  by  amalgamation.  Maximum  benefits  are  derived  by  regional  dis- 
posal by  modern  plants. 

5.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  provided  that  the  County  Council  was 
to  be  the  Local  Planning  Authority.  The  Act  made  provisions  for  certain  powers  to 
be  delegated  to  district  councils  which  the  Erith  Borough  Council  has  been  adminis- 
tering under  a Deed  of  Delegation.  The  Deed  commits  the  Borough  Council  to 
administer  those  matters  which  are  essentially  of  local  concern  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Development  Plan.  Proposals  not  in  accordance  with  the  Development 
Plan  and  which  the  Borough  Council  are  not  prepared  to  refuse  must  be  submitted 
to  the  County  Council  for  determination.  The  present  arrangement  is  logical  in  that 
each  authority  shoidd  not  administer  Town  Planning  Control  unrelated  to  regional 
and  national  plaimiug.  The  County  Council  requires  to  be  supplied  with  a copy  of 
every  application  before  final  determination  (a  safeguard  to  prevent  development 
being  approved  which  might  clash  with  proposals  not  known  to  the  Borough 
Council.)  Copies  of  the  decisions  are  submitted  to  the  County  Council  for  records 
kept  at  the  area  office  and  at  County  Hall.  Similar  records  are  kept  in  Erith.  Never- 
theless, there  is  an  unnecessary  and  extensive  duplication  of  work  and  keeping  of 
records  which  could  be  obviated  by  more  complete  delegation. 

The  County  Council  at  present  supplies  all  stationery  but  it  should  not  cost  more 
if  purchased  by  district  councils,  particularly  if  the  County  Council  did  not  require 
copies  of  records. 

Defects  in  present  arrangements 
{a)  Duplication  of  work  and  records. 

(i)  Borough  Council  recommendations  in  “excepted  cases”  are  changed  without 
further  consultation  by  the  county. 

(c)  Delays  in  issue  of  planning  consents. 

Decisions  are  held  up  while  the  applications  are  considered  by  the  County  Area 
Office.  This  delay  ought  not  to  exceed  two  weeks  but  in  practice  it  is  usually  longer. 
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Remedies 

A saving  of  time  and  materials  could  be  efiected  if  complete  delegation  were  given  to 
all  matters  in  accordance  with  the  Development  Plan. 

Records  to  be  kept  only  by  the  Borough  Council. 

It  is  preferable  that,  should  the  County  Council  not  be  prepared  to  support  the 
Borough  Council,  the  application  should  be  referred  back  so  that  further  consider- 
ation can  be  given  at  local  level.  This  would  undoubtedly  produce  a delay — but  a 
justifiable  one. 

A greater  degree  of  delegation  would  ensure  that  consents  went  out  with  Bye-law 
decisions. 

By  giving  greater  local  control  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a saving  of  expenditure 
within  the  County  Council  and  it  would  reduce  the  work  locally  to  some  extent.  The 
result  would  certainly  be  a smoother  operation  of  planning  control. 

6.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

(a)  Roads 

Estimated  costs  of  works  necessary  to  claimed  and  delegated  roads  are  submitted 
to  the  county  in  September  preceding  the  ensuing  financial  year.  Sanction  is  received 
in  respect  of  works  approved  the  following  April.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  works 
submitted  are  usually  approved.  The  system  works  reasonably  satisfactorily,  except 
that  some  essential  work  is  cut  by  the  county.  More  detailed  local  knowledge  by  the 
authority  finally  responsible  would  be  an  advantage.  Payment  is  made  quarterly. 

(b)  Bridges 

All  the  bridges  in  this  area  are  over-rail  bridges  and  where  the  road  is  claimed  or 
delegated,  maintenance  and  improvement  costs  are  claimable  on  the  County  Council. 
Ownership  and  responsibility  of  the  bridge  structure  is  dependent  on  the  origin  of  the 
bridge  and,  in  this  area,  the  County  Coimcil,  the  local  authority,  British  Railways 
and  private  companies  are  responsible  for  certain  bridge  structures.  The  claiming 
authority  is  responsible  for  the  road  surface  over  all  bridges  on  claimed  or  delegated 
roads. 

Defects 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  receipt  of  the  official  sanction  for  works  m respect  of 
claimed  or  delegated  roads,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  contract  arrangements 
early  enough  in  the  year  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  weather  for  major  works. 
One  invariably  finds  that  the  larger  firms  have  their  plant  and/or  output  fully  taken 
up  by  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils  who  are  in  a position  to  pro- 
gramme their  work  very  much  earlier  than  claiming  or  delegated  authorities. 

No  provision  is  made  by  the  County  Council  for  dealing  with  emergencies;  some 
contingency  fund  should  be  available. 

Proposals  for  major  improvements  to  county  roads  must  have  the  approval  of 
both  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Kent  County  Council. 

Remedies 

A larger  unit  authority  with  powers  comparable  to  a county  borough  would  result 
in  more  efficient  management  of  the  roads. 

With  regard  to  major  improvements,  direct  negotiation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  would  simplify  procedure  and  obviate  duplication  of  work. 

7.  Road  Safety 

This  is  at  present  dealt  with  on  a joint  basis  and  would,  presumably,  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  if  the  area  were  increased. 
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8.  Bus  Shelters 

This  is  primarUy  the  responsibility  of  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  would 
not  be  improved  by  amalgamation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  services  Usted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
in  Appendix  ‘B’  and  administered  wholly  by  the  Borough  Council,  no  alteration  of 
existing  status  would  affect  the  arrangements  unless  Erith  becomes  part  of  the 
County  of  London  when,  presumably,  legislation  applicable  only  to  the  Metropolis 
would  become  effective  in  Erith. 

L H.  Clayton, 

Borough  Surveyor, 


BRIEF  GENERAL|STATISTICS 


Present 


Population  .... 

46,000 

Population  per  Acre  . 

11-92 

Acreage 

3,859  (ex- 
eluding 

Mileage  of  Public  Roads  and  Streets 

. Class  1 

5-32 

Qass  II 

3-12 

Class  III 

4-77 

Unclassified 

38-55 

Rateable  Value 

£ 

Industrial 

118,500 

Utility  .... 

6,000 

Dwellings 

382,000 

Commercial 

78,000 

Entertainment  . 

6,500 

Education  and  Libraries  . 

38,000 

Outfall  Works  . 

56,000 

Other  .... 

20,000 

£705,000 


Number  of  Hereditaments  . 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  Population 
Rate  Levy  .... 
Rate  Charge  for  Local  Purposes  . 

Id.  Rate  Product 
Amount  Raised  from  Rates 


15,000 

£15-3 

18/4  in  £ 
3/lOi  in  £ 
£2,900 
£638,000 


Estimated 

Future 

50,000 


£1,300,000 

(1961/2) 

£26  (1961/2) 

2/4i  (1961/2) 
£5,300  (1961/2) 


Loan  Debt  Outstanding 


Erith  Borough  Council 

Average  Non  County 
Boroughs  per  Head 

per  Head  of  Population 

of  Population 

311SI56 

f 

31/3/56 

£ 

Trading,  other  than  Transport  and  Water 

■026 

-805 

Housing  ...... 

40-4 

63-06 

Housing  Advances  .... 

14-95 

7-15 

Other  Rate  Fund  Services 

4-49 

5-20 

Total  Debt  Outstanding  other  than  for 
Agency  services  .... 

£3,507,350 

Estimated  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  under  the 

Local  Government  Bill  Proposals  . 

NIL 

G.  P.  Barton, 

Borough  Treasurer. 
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HTPORT  OF  THE  BOROUGH  MEDICAL  OFFICER 
OF  HEALTH 

1.  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

The  Bexley  Borough  Council  own  and  maintain  an  up-to-date  municipal  mortuary 
equipped  with  refrigeration  for  6 bodies  and  containing  two  post-mortem  tables. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  in  general  control  of  this  service,  the  day  to  day 
work  being  entrusted  to  a part-time  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  general  care 
and  cleanliness  of  the  building  and  equipment,  for  records  and  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Home  Office  pathologists  and  the  Coroner’s  Officer  m the  carrymg  out 
of  post-mortem  examinations  when  required.  Arrangements  are  also  made,  on  a 
retaining  basis,  for  the  part-time  services  of  a local  funeral  director  to  be  available  to 
cover  periods  when  the  mortuary  attendant  is  away  on  holiday  or  for  any  other 

TC^SOH 

The  Borough  Council  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Erith  Borough 
Council  and  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council  for  the  use  of  a mortuary  by  the 
two  last-named  authorities,  the  total  cost  of  the  service  being  met  by  all  three  auth- 
orities on  the  basis  of  population  size.  The  mortuary,  therefore,  serves  an  area  with  a 
total  population  of  162,000  and  has  proved  to  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
districts  concerned.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  local  undertakers  and  the 
Coroner’s  Officer  and  aU  due  regard  is  had  to  the  personal  needs  of  relatives  of 
deceased  persons.  The  Health  Committee  of  the  Bexley  Borough  Council  deal  with 
all  matters  relating  to  the  mortuary. 

2.  Slum  Clearance 

This  function  is  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Council  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Health  Committee  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  for  the  demolition 
or  closure  of  houses  which  are  considered  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation  and,  at 
present,  this  work  is,  largely,  carried  out  within  the  Five  Year  Plan  adopted  by  the 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

The  Council  accept  moral  responsibility  for  the  rehousing  of  families  whose 
houses  are  dealt  with  under  relevant  legislation.  The  total  number  of  houses  included 
in  the  Five  Year  Plan  was  140  and,  of  this  number,  100  have  been  dealt  with  to  date. 
The  Council  have  complete  autonomy  in  this  matter  and  the  only  restriction  on  this 
activity  is  the  availability  of  accommodation  for  the  rehousing  of  the  families 
affected. 

3.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  services  included  in  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  are  as 
follows;  Health  centres  (this  function  is  in  abeyance),  care  of  mothers  and  young 
children,  midwifery,  health  visiting,  home  nursing,  vaccination  and  immunisation, 
ambulances,  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care  and  domestic  help.  They  ate 
administered  by  the  Kent  County  Council  as  the  Local  Health  Authority  by  means 
of  a centralized  administration  operated  from  the  County  Hall,  Maidstone,  which  is 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  control  of  expenditure 
but,  also,  for  the  day  to  day  administration  of  the  services  over  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  county.  This  is  carried  out,  under  the  County  Medical  Officer  and  his 
medical  staff,  by  a system  of  supervisors,  e.g.  Superintendent  Health  Visitor,  Super- 
visor of  County  Domestic  Help  Service,  Superintendent  District  Officer,  Senior 
Midwifery  and  Nursing  Officer,  etc.,  acting  with  or  without  deputies.  Working  at  the 
periphery  are  the  health  visitors,  midwives,  district  nurses,  domestic  help  organizers, 
district  officers,  etc.,  who  receive  their  instructions  direct  from  County  Hall  and  ate 
subject  to  periodic  visits  from  the  supervisory  staff. 
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There  is  no  delegation  to  individual  county  district  authorities  but,  under  Para- 
graphs 6 and  7 of  Part  II  of  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1946,  the  Local  Health 
Authority  have  set  up  area  sub-committees  who  are  not,  however,  concerned  with 
day  to  day  adimnistration.  The  County  Medical  Officer  submits  reports  to  these 
area  sub-committees  whose  duties  pe,  soiely,  to  “consider  and  report”  and  whose 
functions  ate,  therefore,  strictly  limited.  The  delegation  to  these  area  sub-committees 
is  minimal  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  high  degree  of  centralization,  they  play  an 
inconspicuous  part  in  the  local  administration  of  the  health  services.  The  County 
Medical  Officer  is  represented  at  each  of  their  meetings  by  a Principal  Medical 
Officer  who  presents  the  County  Medical  Officer’s  report.  The  meetings  are  attended 
also,  by  a representative  of  the  County  Clerk  and  the  County  Treasurer  and  the 
minutes  of  the  sub-committees  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  County  Health 
Committee.  The  area  sub-committees  are  composed  of  members  of  the  County 
Council  and  of  the  District  Councils  in  the  area.  Meetings  are  held  at  three-monthly 
intervals. 

General  organization  of  County  Services 

The  County  Medical  Officer  and  his  supervisory  staff,  medical  and  otherwise 
operate  from  their  headquarters  at  County  Hall,  Maidstone. 

District  Offices  and  District  Officers 

The  County  Council  have  established  twenty-two  district  offices  staffed  by  twenty- 
one  district  officers,  twenty-two  assistance  district  officers  (formerly  relieving 
officers)  and  twenty-one  clerks.  These  offices  are  situated  so  as  to  be  geographically 
convenient  of  access  to  and  by  the  public.  In  addition,  a Superintendent  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  District  Officer  are  appointed  for  supervisory  and  central  office 
administrative  duties.  The  duties  of  the  district  officers  are  concerned,  inter  alia,  with 
mental  health,  applications  for  Part  III  accommodation,  various  duties  under  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  to  provide  an  information  service  to  the  public. 

SERVICES  UNDER  PART  III  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT,  1946 

(a)  Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing 

The  individual  midwife  or  home  nurse  plans  her  own  arrangements  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  her  patients.  For  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  doctors,  the  district 
officer  is  supplied  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  with  the  details  of  the  staff  and 
nursing  districts  within  his  own  district  but  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  information 
service  only.  Supervision  of  midwives  and  district  nurses,  such  as  it  is,  is  through  the 
agency  of  the  County  Senior  Midwifery  and  Nursing  Officer,  her  deputy  and  a 
number  of  assistant  supervisors  of  raidwives,  the  latter  reporting  to  the  Senior 
Midwifery  Officer.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of  statistics  rendered  to  the  County 
Medical  Officer,  his  committees  and  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  area  sub-committee 
have  no  direct  access  to  information  in  regard  to  the  detailed  operation  of  these 
services  but  certain  statistics  are  supplied  in  the  report  of  the  County  Medical 
Officer. 

Comments 

The  midwives  and  home  nurses  are  not  sufficiently  members  of  a health  team.  The 
amount  of  clerical  and  administrative  work  falling  on  them  reduces  the  times  at 
their  disposal  for  the  clinical  care  of  their  patients.  There  is  no  direct  link  with  the 
environmental  services  of  the  borough,  particularly  in  regard  to  housing.  These  are 
highly  personal  services  and  their  remote-control  from  Maidstone  must  detract,  in 
some  degree,  from  their  social  usefulness.  Prior  to  1948,  the  midwifery  services  were 
efficiently  administered  by  many  district  councils.  It  is  likely  that  these  services 
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would  be  better  administered  and  supervised  through  a local  health  department  than 
by  one  exercising  its  jurisdiction  through  a chain  of  supervisors  responsible  to  a 
central  office  27  miles  away. 

(A)  Health  Visiting  Service  and  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 
The  County  Health  Visiting  Service  is  administered,  centrally,  from  County  Hall, 
Maidstone,  supervision  being  exercised  through  a Superintendent  Health  Visitor 
and  two  Deputy  Superintendent  Health  Visitors.  Apart  from  this,  each  health 
visitor  works  as  an  independent  officer  and  is  normally  based  on  her  own  clinic. 
Instructions  are  received  by  her  as  to  her  day  to  day  work  by  post  from  County  Hall, 
Maidstone.  There  is,  also,  some  contact  with  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  in  the 
area  who  is  a member  of  the  medical  administrative  staff  of  the  County  Medical 
Officer. 

Comment 

The  health  visitor’s  distance  from  her  adnunistrative  centre  means,  in  practice, 
that  an  undue  proportion  of  her  time  is  spent  on  routine  clerical  duties  so  that  she 
has  insufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  essential  duties  of  her  appointment.  The  result 
is  that  the  home  visitation  of  children,  persons  suffering  from  illness,  the  aged,  and 
nursing  and  expectant  mothers  suffers  accordingly.  The  health  visitor  is,  nowadays, 
expected  to  play  an  increased  part  in  fostering  the  mental  health  of  the  family  and 
the  burden  of  clerical  work  placed  upon  her  by  the  present  centralized  administration 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  carry  out  these  specialized  duties.  In  particular,  various 
immunization  procedures  which  are,  nowadays,  carried  out  involve  the  health 
visitor  in  a great  amount  of  clerical  work  in  entering  details  of  children  on  record 
cards,  etc.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  poliomyelitis  vaccination,  the  County  Medical 
Officer  has  authorized  the  health  visitors  to  obtain  part-time  clerical  assistance 
locally,  when  necessary,  but  this  is,  obviously,  not  a matter  for  which  the  health 
visitor  should  be  responsible.  A local  health  department  would  relieve  her  of  much 
unnecessary  clerical  work  and  free  her  for  the  many  and  growing  duties  of  her  work. 
It  would,  also,  provide  a local  centre  where  she  could,  regularly,  meet  her  colleagues 
in  the  health  team  and  integrate  her  work  more  fully  with  the  environmental  ser- 
vices. 

An  efficient  health  visiting  service  was  transferred  from  the  Erith  Borough  Council 
to  the  County  Council  on  the  appointed  day  and  it  is  likely  that  something  valuable 
has  been  lost  by  this  redistribution  of  functions.  Not  only  would  better  team  work  be 
achieved  in  a local  administration  but  considerable  economies  could  be  effected; 
particularly  in  regard  to  postage  and  telephone  charges  which  are  such  a consider- 
able item  in  the  present  administration. 


(c)  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care.  (National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946 — Section  28.)  Health  Education 
This  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Act  on  the  Local  Health  Authorities.  During  1956,  the 
County  Council  employed  a health  education  lecturer  on  a part-time  basis.  Health 
education  is,  also,  an  important  part  of  the  health  visitor’s  work  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  has  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  this  all-important  matter  under  the 
existing  regime. 

Comment 

In  1954,  the  County  Medical  Officer  stated  that  “the  estimated  cost  in  any  one 
year  was  £430  which  included  fees,  travelling  expenses,  printing,  publicity,  frw 
literature  and  organizing  charges.”  This  expenditure  is  quite  inadequate  bearing  in 
mind  the  size  of  the  population  of  the  administrative  county  (1  i millions),  It  is, 
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farthermore.  a physical  impossifaUity  for  the  County  Council  to  carry  out  anything 
like  a sustained  health  education  programme  in  each  local  authority  area  within  its 

jurisdiction. 

It  is  true  that  the  Borough  Council  have,  themselves,  certain  powers  under  Section 
179  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  to  spread  information  relating  to  health  or 
disease  but  health  education  is,  nowadays,  regarded  by  the  Government  as  largely  a 
matter  for  the  Local  Health  Authorities  under  Section  28  of  the  1946  Act  and  as 
part  of  their  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  illness  care  and  after-care  This 
would,  no  doubt,  work  efficiently  in  a County  Borough  but  cannot  possibly  operate 
successfully  in  a large  county  authority  with  a centrahzed  health  administration 

In  the  Borough  of  Erith,  health  education  is  undertaken  by  the  local  Council, 
through  its  Health  Department,  either  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  neighbouring 
authorities.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Erith 
is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Bexley  and  Crayford.  Examples  of  joint  activities 
have  been  the  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  Clean  Food  Traders’  Guild  and  the 
Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  Home  Safety  Committee.  In  connection  with  home 
safety,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  have  now  addressed 
Circular  6/1958  to  Local  Health  Authorities  asking  them  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  local  Home  Safety  Committees.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  County  Council 
could  carry  out  this  responsibility  which  calls  for  local  initiative.  In  this  area  such  a 
committee  was  set  up  as  long  ago  as  1953. 

Other  functions  under  Section  28 

These  include  the  care  and  after-care  of  tuberculous  persons,  including  the  provision 
of  extra  nourishment,  open-air  shelters,  beds  and  bedding,  nursing  requisites  and, 
in  special  cases,  recuperative  care.  The  County  Council  as  Local  Health  Authority 
carry  out  this  work  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local 
chest  physician  and  through  the  local  Tuberculosis  After-Care  Committees  which 
consist  of  members  of  district  comicils  and  other  local  people  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  tuberculous  persons  and  are  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  Kent 
Council  of  Social  Service. 

Comment 

The  scope  of  the  services  under  Section  28  of  the  Act  are  very  wide  indeed  and 
have  not,  so  far,  been  defined  by  any  authoritative  body.  In  the  county  these  services 
have,  to  date,  been  mainly  related  to  the  care  and  after-care  of  tuberculous  persons 
much  on  the  lines  that  obtained  before  the  appointed  day.  Here  again,  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  fact  that  they  are  an  autonomous 
housing  authority  would  seem  to  mdicate  the  widest  possible  degree  of  local  adminis- 
tration. 


(d)  Vaccination  and  Immunization 

The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  this  service  under  Section  26  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946.  Immunization  is  now  provided  against  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, poliomyelitis  and  tuberculosis  (B.C.G.). 

Comment 

The  administration  of  this  service  is  completely  centralized  and  a vast  clerical  and 
recording  system  is  maintained  at  County  Hall.  The  organization  of  immunization 
campaigns  in  the  many  local  authority  areas  in  the  county  is  both  cumbrous  and 
costly.  The  transfer  of  records  from  the  central  office  to  the  periphery,  and  back 
again,  involves  a very  large  expenditure  on  postages  and  clerical  staff.  As  previously 
mentioned  it,  also,  imposes  a great  burden  of  clerical  work  on  health  visitors  who 
are  thereby,  diverted  from  their  true  function  as  preventive  health  officers. 
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The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  District  Council  is,  by  statute,  responsible 
for  the  control  of  infectious  disease  in  his  area.  The  loss  of  the  function  of  immuniz- 
ation and  vaccination  on  the  appointed  day  deprived  him  of  an  essential  tool  in  the 
exercise  of  this  important  function.  The  present  position  is  quite  anomalous.  If  an 
outbreak  of  smallpox  were  to  occur  in  a county  district  in  Kent,  the  local  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  would  be  responsible  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  but 
he  would  have  to  call  on  the  County  Medical  Officer  for  medical  officers,  health 
visitors  and  clinic  premises,  etc.,  for  the  carrying  out  of  mass  vaccination  of  the 
public  should  this  become  necessary.  No  doubt  the  necessary  co-operation  would  be 
forthcoming,  but  only  complete  local  control  could  ensure  the  necessary  flexibility 
resulting  in  prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  control. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  the  county  poliomyelitis  Vaccination  campaign 
is  being  assisted  by  the  Borough  Health  Department,  not  only  in  providing  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  but  in  helping  to  distribute  vaccine  to  clinics  and  doctors  in 
the  borough. 

Prior  to  1948,  the  Borough  of  Erith  had  achieved  the  immunization  against 
diphtheria  of  a high  percentage  of  school  children  and  of  the  pre-school  population 
in  the  borough.  It  was,  therefore,  a serious  loss  to  local  administration  when  this 
service  was  transferred. 

(e)  The  Domestic  Help  Service 

This  service  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council  as  Local  Health  Authority  under 
Section  29  of  the  Act  of  1946.  Prior  to  5th  July,  1948,  domestic  help  was  provided  by 
the  Erith  Borough  Council  as  the  Welfare  Authority  under  its  maternity  and  child 
welfare  provisions.  Since  the  service  was  transferred  to  the  County  CoimcU,  a great 
expansion  has  taken  place  and  some  valuable  new  services  have  been  introduced, 
e.g.  the  night  attendance  service  and  the  family  help  service.  Local  administration  is 
through  a domestic  help  organizer  acting  under  a County  Supervisor  of  Domestic 
Help. 

Comment 

This  is  one  of  the  more  efficient  parts  of  the  county  health  administration  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  one  which  should,  by  its  nature  be  operated  by  a local  administra- 
tion. Under  Section  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  the  local  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  sees  many  old  people  who  are  reported  as  being  without  care  and 
attention  and,  frequently,  the  provision  of  domestic  help  can  avert  the  necessity  to 
remove  an  old  person  to  hospital.  The  local  domestic  help  organizer  is  very  helpful 
but  she  has,  not  infrequently,  to  contact  County  Hall,  Maidstone,  before  a particular 
service  can  be  provided. 

4.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

The  County  Council  carries  out  this  function  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
(Regulation)  Act,  1948.  These  functions  are  delegated  to  the  area  sub-committee 
but  there  are  now  no  local  authority  day  nurseries  in  Kent  and  little  use  is  being 
made  of  the  County  Council’s  approved  scheme  for  daily  minders. 

Comment 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  service  should  not  be  administered  locally  in 
any  re-organization  of  Local  Goveriunent. 

5.  Mental  Health  Services 

The  County  Council’s  duties  are  exercised  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment 
Acts,  1890  to  1930,  and  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913  to  1938,  and  are  carried 
out  as  part  of  its  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 
As  from  5th  July,  1948,  all  residential  establishments  caring  for  mentally  ill  patients 
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and  mental  defectives  passed  to  the  control  of  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the 
County  Council  through  their  health  committee,  became  responsible  for  various 
forms  of  Mental  Health  Services  including: 

(1)  The  taking  of  proceedings  towards  providing  care  and  treatment  for  persons 
suffering  from  mental  illness. 

(2)  The  ascertainment  of  persons  who  are  mentally  defective  and  in  need  of 
supervision,  institutional  care  and  guardianship. 

(3)  The  making  of  arrangements  for  the  care  and  after-care  of  persons  suffering 
from  mental  illness  and  defectiveness. 

A Senior  Assistant  punty  Medical  Officer  is  responsible  for  duties  in  connection 
with  the  Mental  Health  Services  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  her  time  Her  work  is 
largely  climcal  and  she  receives  part-time  clinical  assistance  from  two  Assistant 
County  Medical  Officers. 

The  district  officers  and  their  assistants  are  duly  authorized  officers  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  Lunacy  and  Menta.1  Treatment  Acts  and  they  also  undertake  social 
welfare  duties.  There  are,  in  addition,  in  the  county,  nine  Assistant  Mental  Health 
Officers  who  divide  their  time  between  the  21  district  offices  and  work  partly  on 
direct  instructions  from  the  County  Medical  Officer,  and  partly  from  the  district 
officers. 

Facilities  are,  also,  available  for  occupation  centres  for  mentally  defective  and 
ineducable  persons  and  home  teachers  who  provide  training  for  patients  who,  for 
various  reasons  cannot  attend  an  occupation  centre. 


Comment 

This  service,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  medical  supervision  of  persons  suffering  from 
mental  illness  or  deficiency,  is  highly  centralized  and  impersonal.  A medical  officer 
may  visit  any  patient  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  family 
background  and  full  social  circumstances  are  known  to  the  examiner.  The  County 
District  Ofiicers,  however,  who  are  statutory  officers  deriving  their  powers  directly 
through  legislation,  are  locally  based  and  easy  to  contact  and  there  is  an  excellent 
liaison  between  them  and  the  environmental  health  services  of  the  borough.  This 
exemplifies  the  principle  of  the  importance  of  locally  operated  services  and  a good 
case  could  be  made  out  for  the  still  closer  integration  of  the  district  officers  with  the 
borough’s  health  services.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  district  officers  were, 
prior  to  1948,  relieving  officers  under  the  Poor  Law  system  and  have  a detailed 
knowledge  of  their  districts.  It  is  this  factor  which  makes  our  co-operation  with  the 
district  officer  so  easy  and  fruitful. 

Mental  health  services  of  the  kind  which  have  been  described,  and  others  such  as 
Child  Guidance  Centres,  require  to  be  planned  over  a wide  area  but  there  is,  never- 
theless considerable  scope  for  local  initiative  and  knowledge. 


6.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

County  and  County  Borough  Councils  are  concerned,  directly,  only  with  Parts  III 
and  IV  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948.  These  functions  are  carried  out  by  the 
County  Council  through  their  Health  Committee.  No  separate  sub-committees  have 
been  set  up  and  matters  relating  to  residential  services  are  referred  to  the  Area 
Health  Sub-Committees. 

Under  Section  21  (1),  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  provide : 

(a)  Residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity  or 
any  other  circumstance  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention  which  is  not  other- 
wise available  to  them; 

(b)  Temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  thereof, 
being  need  arising  in  circumstances  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
foreseen  or  in  such  other  circumstances  as  the  authority  may,  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  determine. 
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Section  29,  under  the  general  heading  of  “Welfare  arrangements  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  dumb  and  crippled  persons,  etc.,”  places  on  local  authorities  the  power  to  make 
arrangements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  persons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Minister. 

There  is  power  under  Section  31  to  make  contributions  to  the  funds  of  voluntary 
organizations  whose  duties  consist  of,  or  include,  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people 

Part  IV  of  the  Act  contains  one  particularly  important  provision,  namely,  the 
registration  and  inspections  of  homes  for  disabled  and  old  persons  (Section  37), 

Residential  Accommodation 

The  County  Council  have  provided  two  old  people’s  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Bexley 
with  accommodation  for  89  elderly  and  disabled  persons.  The  general  standard  of 
amenity  is  very  good  and  day  to  day  administration  is  carried  out  by  the  matron  who 
is,  broadly  speaking,  responsible  direct  to  the  County  Medical  Officer.  The  County 
District  Officer  is  concerned  with  the  placement  of  old  persons  in  the  homes  subject 
to  central  control  and  medical  oversight  is  given  by  general  practitioners.  Many  of 
these  cases  come  to  light  as  a result  of  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Borough 
Council  under  Section  47  of  the  Act. 

Welfare  Services 

The  County  Coimcil  have  submitted  schemes  to  the  Minister  of  Health  under 
Sections  29  and  30  and  these  have  been  approved.  A survey  has  been  carried  out  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  needs  to  be  met.  The  district  officers  have  been 
made  responsible  for  providing  these  services  and  for  adaptations  to  be  carried  out 
in  appropriate  cases,  at  the  homes  of  handicapped  persons.  So  far  these  adaptations 
have  been,  largely,  to  facilitate  the  use  by  hanfficapped  persons  of  invalid  carriages, 

Further  consideration  has  yet  to  be  given  to  the  implementation  of  other  powers 
bestowed  by  the  Act. 

The  Borough  Council  has  autonomous  powers  under  Sections  47  (Removal  to 
suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and  50  (Burial  or  cre- 
mation of  the  dead). 

Comment 

The  old  persons’  homes  in  the  area  which  are  of  a high  standard  have  a pre- 
ponderance of  elderly  persons  from  this  part  of  north-west  Kent,  but  admission  is 
not  restricted  to  this  area  and,  in  fact,  old  persons  from  far  afield  in  the  county  are 
eligible  for  admission.  A good  case  could  be  made  out  for  local  administration  of  the 
two  homes  in  question  imder  any  reorganization  and  the  fact  that  the  residents  are 
largely  local  people  would  seem  to  support  such  a development. 

Although  Section  31  of  the  Act  empowers  County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  voluntary  organizations,  such  action  has,  so 
far,  been  taken  only  by  the  Borough  Council.  This  is  a significant  point  in  that  the 
local  Council  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by  these  voluntary 
organizations  while  the  same  degree  of  sympathy  and  understanding  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  a remotely-based  County  Authority  who  have  to  spread  their  re- 
sources and  activities  over  the  whole  of  Kent. 

The  Borough  Council  was  responsible,  in  1950,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Erith 
Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  on  which  they  are  represented.  This  organization 
provides  good  neighbourly  services  to  many  old  people,  including  a subsidized 
holiday  scheme,  and  arrangements  are  at  present  in  hand  for  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing accommodation  for  persons  living  alone.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Erith  Borough  Council, 
Church  ^my  Housing  Ltd.,  and  the  National  Corporation  for  the  Care  of  the  Aged, 
In  addition,  there  are  many  old  people’s  organizations  in  the  borough  which  are 
represented  on  the  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee  so  that  the  Local  Authority  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  old  people  in  their  area. 
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The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
The  Erith  Borough  Council  accepts  for  employment  registered  disabled  persons  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  quota  laid  down  in  the  Act, 


7.  The  Care  of  Children— Children  Act,  1948 

This  is  “An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  care  or  welfare,  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  and,  in  certain  cases,  for  further  periods,  of  boys  and  girls  when  they  are 
without  parents  or  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  by,  or  are  living  away  from,  their 
parents,  or  when  their  parents  are  unfit  or  unable  to  take  care  of  them,  and  in  certain 
other  circumstances  to  amend  the  Children  and  Yoimg  Persons  Act,  1933,  the 
Children  and  Young  Persons  (Scotland)  Act,  1937,  the  Guardianship  of  Infants 
Act,  1925,  and  certain  other  enactments  relating  to  children;  and  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  matters  aforesaid. 

A Children’s  Committee  may,  subject  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Local 
Authority,  establish  such  sub-committees  as  the  Children’s  Committee  may  deter- 
mine, and  any  sub-committee  established  under  this  subsection  shall  be  constituted 
in  such  marmer  as  the  Children’s  Committee  may,  subject  to  any  restrictions  so  im- 
posed, determine,  and  may  include  persons  specially  quahfied  as  aforesaid  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  not  members  of  the  local  Authority  or  of  the  Children’s 
Committee; 

Provided  that  every  such  sub-committee  shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Local  Authority. 

A sub-committee  under  the  last  foregoing  subsection  may  be  appointed  by  the 
children’s  committee  of  two  or  more  local  authorities  jointly,  so  however  that  a sub- 
committee so  appointed  shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  each  of  the  local 
authorities.  ...  the  sub-committee  may  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  children’s  com- 
mittee . . . any  of  their  functions.” 

In  the  County  of  Kent  the  Children’s  Committee  have  estabhshed  area  sub- 
committees of  which  one  covers  Erith,  Bexley  and  Crayford. 

Functions  of  Sub-Committee 

The  sub-committee  acts,  largely,  as  a boarding-out  sub-committee  with  the  follow- 
ing duties : 

1,  The  approval  of  foster  homes. 

2.  They  are  empowered  to  authorise  additional  payments  as  follows : 

(a)  Extra  clothing,  including  uniforms. 

(b)  The  granting  of  up  to  £5  per  annum  for  special  aptitudes. 

(c)  Extra  boarding  allowances. 

(d)  Supplementing  the  wages  of  boys  and  girls,  who  are  working,  in  excess  of 
normal  figures. 

(e)  Fares  for  foster  parents  and  children. 

(/)  Holiday  expenses. 

The  functions  as  outlined  above  have,  so  far,  been  the  main  duties  of  the  sub- 
committees who  do  not  visit  the  homes  of  the  children  but  act  as  an  advisory  body 
and  receive  reports. 

The  boarded-out  children  who  come  under  the  supervision  of  local  Welfare 
OfScers,  are  children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Cormcil  under  Fit  Person 
Orders  made  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  and  those  taken  into 
care  under  Section  1,  Children  Act,  1948. 

It  is  the  Welfare  Officer’s  duty  to  collect  school  records  and  any  special  reports  for 
the  Juvenile  Court  but  she  does  not  visit  the  child  unless  the  child  is  a child  already 
committed  to  the  County  Council.  Otherwise,  the  visits  are  made  by  the  Probation 
Officer. 
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The  Welfare  OflScer  acts  in  adoption  cases  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councfl  who 
are  the  guardian  ad  litem  in  such  cases  and  she  takes  up  all  references  required  in  j 
connection  with  the  adoption  procedure.  « . i 

She  finds  and  approves  all  foster  homes  including  foster  homes  for  the  healthy  I 
children  of  tuberculous  persons. 

Child  Life  Protection  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  has  now  become  a 
function  of  the  Children’s  Committee  who  are,  for  the  time  being,  continuing  to  use 
the  services  of  the  health  visitors.  In  due  course,  this  work  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Welfare  Officers  of  the  Children’s  Department. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  reports  to  the  area  sub-committee  are  on  one  facet 
only  of  the  manifold  duties  of  the  Children’s  Department  namely,  the  care  ot  i 
boarded-out  children.  Consideration  could,  therefore,  be  given  as  to  whether  the  j 
scope  of  the  area  sub-committee  could  be  widened  to  include  temporary  care  cases  j 
admitted  to  residential  homes  and  the  care  of  children  admitted  to  residential  homes  j 
and  nurseries  in  general.  j 

Comment  , i 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  and  functions  of  the  Children  s Committee  j 
are  still  developing.  There  are,  at  present,  no  facilities  for  preventive  work  and  the  ; 
committee  has  no  power  to  anticipate  distress.  Much  work  is  done  in  conjunction  | 
with  the  N.S.P.C.C.  who  take  charge  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  separate  any  : 
chUd  from  the  parents. 

In  any  reorganization  consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  the  part  of 
County  District  Authorities  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Act, 

8.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  function  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council  under  Sections  144  to  147 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  In  accordance  with  Part  I of  the  Tenth  Schedule  ot 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  “Where  the  Local  Authority  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1936,  is  not  the  Local  Health  Authority,  it  shaUbe 
the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  said  Local  Authority  for  any  part 
of  the  area  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  who  receives  a certificate  or  notice  unto  ■ 
section  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  section  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  or  section 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  said  Act  to  send  a copy  thereof  within  twelve 
hours  after  its  receipt  to  the  Local  Health  Authority ; and  where  a copy  of  any  such  ; 
certificate  has  been  sent  to  the  Local  Health  Authority  under  this  paragraph,  and 
any  fee  has  been  paid  for  that  certificate  by  the  Local  Authority,  the  fee  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  authority  by  the  Local  Health  Authority.’’ 

9.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  powers  of  a Local  Authority  in  respect  of  the  above  are  contained  in  Sections  i 
83-86  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  ! 

The  Council  undertake  the  disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles,  and  this  is  j 
almost  always  done  informally  by  co-operation  with  the  occupier  and/or  owner,  j 
It  is  rarely  necessary  to  report  filthy  or  verminous  premises  for  statutory  action, 
All  applicants  who  are  allocated  Council  houses  are  visited  to  ensure  that  tie 
premises  they  are  leaving  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin,  and  a number  of  infesta- 
tions have  been  found  by  this  means. 

The  Council  have  the  use  of  a steam  disinfector  at  the  Bexley  Council  Depot  for 
the  disinfestation  of  verminous  bedding  and  articles.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this 
plant  is  shared  between  the  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and  Erith  and  the  Urban  District  of : 
Crayford. 

John  Landon, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

m April,  1958. 
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BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT, 
ITS  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ESSENTIAL  STATISTICS 

The  Urban  District  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  was  formed  in  1934  xmder  the  Kent 
Review  Order,  its  principal  components  being  the  former  Chislehurst  Urban  District 
and  Sidcup  Urban  District,  together  with  certain  parishes  in  the  former  Bromley 
Rural  District. 

The  three  principal  statistics  are : 

Area  .......  8,957  acres. 

Population  (estimated  mid-1957)  . . 87,790. 

Rateable  value  at  31st  March,  1958  . . £1,215,728. 

In  population  the  district  is  the  second  largest  of  the  fifty-seven  local  authorities 
in  Kent  and  the  third  largest  urban  district  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  area  is  mainly  residential  in  character  and  the  district  developed  rapidly  in 
the  1930’s  and  since  the  last  war.  The  population  was  44,200  in  1934. 

Local  industry  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  Cray  Valley  near  Foots  Cray  and 
St.  Paul’s  Cray,  but  an  appreciable  part  of  the  district  lying  to  the  south-east  now 
forms  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  and  will  remain  undeveloped. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  parks  and  open  spaces  owned  by  the  Urban  District 
Council,  the  Chislehurst  and  St.  Paul’s  Cray  Commons  are  a well-known  feature  of 
the  district  and  the  public  also  have  access  to  National  Trust  property  at  Petts 
Wood  and  the  Hawkwood  Estate. 

The  overall  density  of  the  population  is  9-80  persons  per  acre. 

The  Council  consists  of  thirty-three  members  elected  for  twelve  wards  and  the 
work  of  the  Council  is  dealt  with  by  its  principal  committees  which  are  Public 
Health,  Highways  and  Works,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
Allotments,  Libraries,  Civil  Defence,  Finance  Rating  and  General  Purposes,  and 
Establishment. 
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The  Council  employs  an  efBcient  and  qualified  staff  to  carry  out  their  present 

functions.  The  total  staff  in  all  departments  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Professional,  Adnainistrative  and  Clerical 

165 

(i)  Manual  Employees 

330 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Council  at  Sidcup  Place  and  Manor  House  are 

in  the  centre  of  the  urban  district. 

Financial  Statistics 

(1)  Rateable  Value  at  the  31st  March,  1958: 

(a)  Houses  and  Flats  ...... 

£889,170 

lb)  Other  Hereditaments 

£326,558 

(c)  Total 

£1,215,728 

(2)  Average  Rateable  Value  of  aU  Dwellings  .... 

£35 

(3)  Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Population  .... 

(4)  Number  of  Separately  Rated  Hereditaments  at  the  31st 

£13  17s. 

March,  1958: 

(a)  Houses  and  Flats 

25,360 

(A)  Other  Hereditaments  ..... 

2,124 

(c)  Total 

27,484 

(5)  Rates  Levied,  1958/59 : 

(a)  Poundage  ....... 

18s.  2d. 

(6)  Amotmt  per  Head  of  Population 

£12  Us.  5d. 

(6)  Product  of  Penny  Rate  ....... 

(7)  Loans — Total  outstanding  debt  at  end  of  year: 

£4,850 

General  Rate  Fund  ..... 

£277,351 

Housing  ....... 

£2,757,195 

Housing  Advances 

1,735,013 

£4,769,559 

Outstanding  loan  debt  per  head  of  population : 

£ s.  d. 

General  Rate  Fund  ..... 

3 3 2 

Housing  ....... 

31  8 2 

Housing  Advances 

19  15  3 

£54  6 7 

PART  I 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FUNCTIONS  AND  SERVICES 
LISTED  IN  APPENDIX  B OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION’S  LETTER 

Education 

1.  Education 

The  Kent  County  Council  is  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  administration 
of  education  in  the  urban  district  is  carried  out  by  the  Kent  Education  Committee 
on  their  behalf. 

The  Urban  Districts  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington  form  a division 
under  the  scheme  of  a Divisional  Administration  made  by  the  County  Councd  and 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  under  the  Education  Act,  1944. 
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OF  CHISLEHURST  AND  SIDCUP 

The  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington  Divisional  Executive  is  responsible 
for  those  duties  delegated  to  it  under  that  scheme  in  relation  to  primary,  secondary 
and  further  education.  This  means,  in  brief,  that  the  Divisional  Executive  is  respon- 
sible for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  schools  in  the  area  within  the  limit. 
of  the  general  policy  and  financial  control  exercised  by  the  Kent  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

The  offices  of  the  Divisional  Executive  are  at  “ Sunnyraead,”  Chislehurst  in  this 
Council’s  district. 

The  number  of  children  attending  schools  in  the  division  and  in  the  Chislehurst 
and  Sidcup  Urban  District,  estimated  for  the  Autumn  Term,  1958,  are: 


Whole  Division 

Primary  ....  16,450 

Secondary  . . . 10,800 


Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  U.D. 
Primary  . . . ,9,150 

Secondary  . . . 7,550 


^>250  16  700 

(These  figures  do  not  include  1,603  children  attending  “ private  ” schools  in  the 
district.) 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  urban  district  is  as  follows : 

Primary  ....  27  Secondary  Modem  . . 8 

Techmcal  ...  2 Grammar  . . 3 

Church  Schools  ...  7 Eurther  Education  Estab- 
lishments ...  2 

The  Divisional  Executive  consists  of  thirty-one  members  made  up  of: 

10  members  appointed  by  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  U.D.C. 

9 „ „ „ „ Orpington  U.D.C. 

6 „ „ directly  by  the  Kent  County  Council. 

3 » s»  by  the  Kent  County  Council  on  the  nomination  of 

Religious  Denominations. 

3 other  members  appointed  by  the  County  Council  as  having  special  interests  in 
youth,  including  one  nominated  by  local  teachers. 

A large  school  building  programme  has  been  carried  out  since  1945  and  the 
probable  building  programme  in  the  next  few  years  in  the  urban  district  will  include 
a new  primary  school  at  North  Cray  and  new  buildings  for  the  Girls’  Technical 
School  at  Chislehurst;  in  addition  there  will  be  certain  major  extensions  of  existing 
schools. 

The  Urban  District  Council  makes  a number  of  appointments  to  the  governors 
and  managers  of  the  schools  in  the  division. 

Members  of  the  District  Council  serving  on  the  Divisional  Executive  and  Govern- 
ing and  Managing  Bodies  take  a keen  interest  in  the  work  of  education  throughout 
the  division. 


2.  Agricultural  Education 

This  is  administered  centrally  from  Maidstone  and  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Divisional  Executive. 


3.  Youth  Employment  Service 

This  service  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee  and  there 
IS  a Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  and  Orpington  Youth  Employment  Committee  working 
ffi  collaboration  with  the  Youth  Employment  Officers  for  the  area. 
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The  committee  comprises  representatives  of  the  Divisional  Executive,  employers, 
employees,  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  youth. 

The  Youth  Employment  Officers  have  youth  employment  bureaux  and  offices  at 
Chislehurst,  Sidcup  and  Orpington. 

Enviromnental  Health 

4.  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 

There  are  no  public  baths  for  personal  use  in  the  district.  The  Council  considered 
the  provision  of  a limited  number  in  connection  with  post-war  schemes  for  public 
conveniences,  but  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  demand  for  such  facilities.  A 
very  high  proportion  of  the  dwellings  in  the  urban  district  are  provided  with  baths 
There  are  no  public  washhouses  in  the  district  and  there  has  been  no  indication 
that  these  are  required.  Privately  owned  launderettes  function  in  the  principal 
shopping  areas. 

There  is  one  small  privately  owned  swimming  pool  available  to  the  public  and  a 
further  pool  in  a large  factory,  which  is  used  by  the  employees. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  district  the  Council  has  been  considering  the  pro- 
vision of  a public  swimming  bath  in  the  hope  that  such  a project  might  proceed  when 
capital  expenditure  restrictions  are  eased.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  earmark  a 
suitable  site  for  future  development. 

5.  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  River  Cray  and  parts  of  its  tributaries  are  designated  as  “ main  rivers  ” and 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kent  River  Board. 

The  Council  exercises  its  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  in  respect  of 
other  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds.  Many  streams  in  the  developed  part  of  the 
district  have  already  been  culverted  and  some  of  this  work  is  carried  out  by  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  flooding. 

6.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  Council  owns  a Disinfestation  Station  which  is  situated  at  its  depot  in  Main 
Road,  Sidcup.  Competent  whole-time  staff  are  employed  for  this  purpose  and 
infected  bedding  and  other  articles  are  taken  there  for  treatment  as  part  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  Disinfection  of  premises  is  also 
carried  out  by  the  Council. 

7.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  Council  controls  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937,  and  these  duties  form  part 
of  their  general  overall  control  of  buUdings  and  drainage  of  premises  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  The  Council  has  ensured  that  the  drainage  of  trade  premises 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  as  the  whole 
of  the  urban  district  is  included  in  that  Board’s  area. 

8.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  provides  a mortuary  with  refrigerated  storage  and  this  is  situated  in 
a central  part  of  the  district.  There  are  also  facilities  for  post-mortem  examinations. 

Work  at  the  mortuary  is  performed  by  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  and, 
although  this  involves  a considerable  amount  of  emergency  work,  it  functions  very 
satisfactorily. 

A room  for  CoronPrs’  inquests  adjoins  the  mortuary,  but  inquests  involving  a 
number  of  witnesses  are  normally  held  at  the  Council  Offices. 
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9.  Public  Conveniences 

There  are  fifteen  pubKc  conveniences  throughout  the  district,  including  nine  in 
public  parks  and  two  which  are  held  on  lease.  ® 

Some  of  these  conveniences  are  new  ones  which  have  been  budt  since  1945  and 
where  they  have  been  built  m parks  they  have,  wherever  possible,  been  so  sited’as  to 
be  of  the  maximuin  use  to  the  public  as  a whole.  All  these  premises  are  cleaned  by 
staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  No  whole-time  attendants  are  stationed  at 
any  of  tnem. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  from  time  to  time  recommends  the  provision  of 
additional  conveniences. 


10.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  Council  provides  a weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  and  maintains  an 
adequate  fleet  of  modem  transport  for  this  purpose.  When  necessary,  new  methods 
are  adopted  to  deal  with  special  problems,  such  as  the  disposal  of  refuse  from 
blocks  of  flats. 

Special  collections  of  refuse  are  made  from  shops  and  business  premises  and 
larger  orgamsations  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  routine  rounds  of 
dwelling  houses. 


The  Council  also  continues  a limited  collection  of  waste  food  on  a house-to-house 
basis,  but  has  abolished  all  communal  waste  food  bins  in  streets 
The  collection  of  waste  paper  and  other  marketable  salvage  is  also  dealt  with  by 
the  Cleansing,  Salvage  and  Transport  Department  of  the  Council  and  appreciable 
income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  material — (a  gross  income  of  about  £14  000 
p.a.).  For  some  years  the  Council  has  had  a salvage  bonus  scheme  in  force  and'  the 
Council  has  found  it  to  be  beneficial  in  encouraging  the  collection  of  salvage 
Disposal  of  refuse  is  carried  out  by  controlled  tipping  on  lands  within  the  urban 
district.  In  this  way  the  Council  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  refuse  and  at  the  same 
time  reclaim  land  for  agricultural  or  sports  use.  For  example,  it  has  fiUed  in  an  old 
ornamental  canal  and  a former  brickfield.  The  tips  are  subject  to  strict  supervision 
and  control  and  tipping  is  carried  out  in  a methodical  fashion  to  predetermined 
levels  and  all  necessary  precautions  taken  from  a public  health  point  of  view 
The  approximate  weight  of  refuse  collected  by  the  Council  is  24  000  tons  per 
annum.  ’ ^ 


11.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  Council  carries  out  its  statutoi-y  duties  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
Building  Bye-laws  in  relation  to  the  control  of  new  buildings  and  sanitation  therefor 
and  this  work  falls  within  the  purview  of  its  Town  Planning  Committee  and  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department. 

Existing  buildings  are  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  and  the  Public 
Health  Department  who  are  also  responsible  for  the  inspection  and  control  of 
cesspool  drainage  where  this  still  exists.  In  this  coimection  the  Council  provides  a 
cesspool  emptying  service  on  payment  of  a charge  and  most  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
remaming  four  hundred  properties  still  drained  to  cesspools  avail  themselves  of 
this  facihty. 

The  Council  has  provided  additional  public  sewers  to  encourage  the  abolition  of 
ceMpool  drainage  and  are  pursuing  further  schemes  of  this  nature. 

The  cesspool  emptying  service  is  under  the  control  of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 
Department  because  of  the  need  to  co-ordinate  this  work  with  the  emptying  of 
li^way  gullies  and  cleansing  of  public  sewers  on  which  the  same  specialised 
vehicles  are  engaged.  There  is  close  liaison  between  the  two  departments  in  the  whole 
era  of  this  work  relating  to  buildings  and  sanitation. 
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12.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Council  is  a constituent  member  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
which  Board  is  responsible  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  main  or 
trunk  sewers  in  the  urban  district  which  discharge  into  the  Board’s  outfall  and 
sewage  disposal  works  outside  the  urban  district. 

The  sewerage  system  of  the  urban  district  is  based  on  separate  systems  for  foul 
and  surface  water  drainage.  The  former  are  connected  to  the  West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Board’s  sewers,  and  the  latter  discharge  into  rivers  and  streams. 

The  Council  deals  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  other  public 
sewers  in  the  district  and  has  provided  a number  of  new  outfall  sewers  to  keep  pace 

with  the  new  development.  , ■ 

An  adequate  labour  force  is  maintained  to  ensure  the  proper  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  all  public  sewers,  manholes,  pumping  stations,  etc.,  for  which  the 
Council  is  responsible. 


13.  Street  Cleansing 

The  Council  maintains  an  efficient  organisation  for  the  sweeping  and  cleansing  of 
roads  and  streets.  This  involves  sweeping  1 10  miles  of  roads,  including  all  “ Claimed” 
and  “ Delegated  ” County  Roads  and  District  Roads.  Private  streets  are  also  swept 
by  the  Council  under  permissive  powers  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

The  only  roads  which  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  Urban  District  Council  are  the 
London/Folkestone  Trunk  Road,  A.20,  and  Sevenoaks  Way,  A.224,  which  are 
maintained  by  the  Kent  County  Council.  The  length  of  these  roads  within  the  urban 
district  is  5|  miles. 

The  residential  roads  are  swept  weekly  and  most  of  the  shoppmg  centres  are  swept 
daily.  Mechanical  sweeping  is  used  for  carriageways  and  manual  sweeping  for 
footways. 

The  Council  also  deals  with  the  cleansing  of  roadside  gullies  and  soakaways. 


14.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Council  owns  and  administers  two  cemeteries,  one  at  Sidcup  and  the  other  at 
Chislehurst,  each  about  lOi  acres  in  area.  There  is  a chapel  in  the  cemetery  at  Chisle- 

hurst.  ■ j 

As  the  original  parts  of  these  cemeteries  became  fully  used,  the  Council  acquired 
additional  lands  and  obtained  approval  to  extensions  of  both  cemeteries;  they  have 
recently  established  lawn  sections  to  reduce  the  cost  of  future  maintenance. 

The  Council  is  one  of  seven  authorities  comprising  the  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and 
North-West  Kent  Joint  Crematorium  Committee.  This  was  established  to  deal  with 
the  building  and  administration  of  a new  crematorium  which  is  in  the  Eltham  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Borough  of  Woolwich.  This  has  fulfilled  a real  need  for  a crematorium 
nearer  to  this  part  of  North-West  Kent. 

Provision  for  future  cemetery  needs  in  the  urban  district  has  been  taken  into 
account  in  the  preparation  of  the  Kent  Development  Plan  by  the  zoning  of  addi- 
tional land  for  this  purpose. 

15.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  urban  district  is  well  provided  with  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  there 
being  twenty-nine  in  all,  containing  a total  area  of  480  acres.  Of  this  area  approxi- 
mately 122  acres  is  laid  out  for  various  sports,  e.g.,  football,  cricket,  hockey  and 
tennis.  Children’s  playgrounds,  with  appropriate  equipment,  are  also  provided  in  a 
number  of  parks  and  open  spaces. 
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A large  part  of  the  remaming  area  of  open  space  is  likely  to  be  preserved  in  its 
natural  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  generaUy.  This  particularly  applies  to 
open  space  lands  along  the  Cray  valley  between  Foots  Cray  and  the  Bexley  boundary 
Flower  beds  shrub  borders,  etc.,  form  a pleasing  feature  of  many  of  the  Council’s 
parks  and  the  Council  maintains  a permanent  staff  of  groundsmen,  gardeners  and 
propagators. 

As  the  population  of  the  district  has  grown  the  Council  has  proceeded  with  new 
schemes  for  increasing  the  sports  facilities  in  the  area,  such  as  the  one  now  in  nro- 
gress  at  Hobhngwell  Wood,  St.  Paul’s  Cray. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  owned  by  the  Council,  the  Chislehurst  and  St  Paul’s  Cray 
Commons,  comprising  180  acres,  provide  a much  appreciated  amenity  for  the  urban 
district.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commons’  Conservators  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Urban  District  Council  with  the  exception  of  one  nominated  bv 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  ^ 

National  Trust  property  at  Petts  Wood  has  recently  been  augmented  by  a further 
generous  gift  of  the  Hawkwood  Estate. 


16.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1957 
The  Council  has  used  its  powers  under  this  Act  to  acquire  and  lay  out  playing 
fields  ill  parts  of  the  urban  district,  reference  to  which  is  made  in  the  previous  para- 
graph. The  Council  has  not  made  grants  or  given  financial  assistance  to  other  organ- 
isations, such  as  community  centres,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  County  Council 
under  its  concurrent  powers,  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  at  least  two  community 
centres  in  the  urban  district. 


17.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

The  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Council  make  routine  inspections  of  rivers 
and  streams  in  order  to  detect  sources  of  pollution  and  nuisance.  Instances  of  pollu- 
tion are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Kent  River  Board  who,  as  mentioned  above  are 
responsible  for  the  designated  main  rivers  in  the  district.  ’ 


Housing 

18.  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  is  the  housing  authority  for  the  urban  district  and  this  has  naturally 
been  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Council  in  the  post-war  period,  as  a 
result  of  the  acute  shortage  of  housing  accommodation  in  the  Greater  London  Area 
accentuated  by  damage  due  to  enemy  action. 

252  houses  were  built  by  the  Council  prior  to  1939,  some  of  these  being  for  slum 
clearance  and  the  abatement  of  overcrowding.  Since  1945  the  Council  has  erected  275 
temporary  prefabricated  bungalows  and  a start  has  been  made  in  replacing  these  by 
permanent  dwellings.  In  addition  the  Council  has  built  1,497  permanent  dwellings, 
including  93  one-bedroom  or  bed-recess  flats,  the  latter  beiag  designed  specially  for 
old  people.  There  are  128  houses  under  construction  at  present  and  the  Council 
holds  sites  on  which  a further  468  houses  can  be  erected. 

Special  schemes  for  the  conversion  of  larger  existing  properties  to  provide  special 
accommodation  for  old  people  are  also  in  hand. 

The  Council  has  taken  a very  keen  interest  in  the  provision  of  housing  accommo- 
dation and  has  proceeded  with  its  post-war  programme  as  energetically  as  possible 
withm  the  limits  imposed  by  national  policy  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  building 
sites  without  encroaching  upon  the  Green  Belt^ 

inking  in  small  sites  throughout  the  district,  the  general  position  is 
nat  the  residential  development  of  the  district  is  nearing  completion  as  there  are  no 
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longer  any  large  undeveloped  sites  zoned  for  residential  purposes  under  the  Kent 
Development  Plan. 

The  Council  has  qualified  architectural  and  quantity  surveying  staff  as  a section  of 
the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department  to  deal  with  the  designing  and  execution  of 
its  housing  schemes. 

The  Council  has  a separate  Housing  Department  to  deal  with  the  “pointing”  and 
selection  of  tenants  and  the  day-to-day  administration  and  maintenance  of  the 
Council’s  properties.  Maintenance  of  the  dwellings  is  carried  out  partly  by  direct 
labour  and  partly  under  contract. 

The  Council  operates  a rent  rebate  scheme. 

The  Council  stiU  holds  a number  of  properties  under  requisition,  but  is  required  to 
release  these  by  the  31st  March,  1960,  under  the  Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing 
(Amendment)  Act,  1955. 


19.  Slum  Clearance 

Although  much  of  the  residential  development  of  the  district  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  thirty  years  there  are  small  pockets  of  old  cottage-type  property  in  the 
centres  of  the  older  communities  and  former  villages  which  have  come  under  review 
for  slum  clearance  or  individual  Demolition  or  Closing  Orders. 

The  five-year  programme  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment in  1955  is  now  being  carried  out.  This  comprises  only  forty  dwellings,  but 
further  houses  will  come  under  review  as  this  programme  nears  completion. 

The  rehousing  of  displaced  families  has  been  accomplished  without  delay. 


20.  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses 

The  Council  has  used  its  statutory  powers  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Acts  and  Housing  Acts  very  fully  to  grant  loans  to  enable  applicants  to  buy,  build  or 
improve  their  own  houses. 

This  service  was  steadily  growing  up  to  the  time  when  the  Council  had  to  suspend 
making  these  advances  temporarily  due  to  the  imposition  of  the  seven  per  cent  Bank 
Rate,  but  it  is  its  earnest  desire  to  resume  the  granting  of  loans  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

Loans  were  being  made  for  house  purchase  at  a rate  of  approximately  half-a- 
million  pounds  per  annum. 

The  Council  is  continuing  to  make  improvement  grants  under  Section  20  of  the 
Housing  Act,  1949. 

Financial  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Council  to  the  North-West  Kent 
Housing  Society  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  conversion  and  management  of 
accornmodation  for  old  people.  In  addition,  the  Council  has  assisted  a local  Housing 
Association  operating  as  a “Self-Build  Group”  in  the  urban  district  by  providing 
loans  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  members  of  the 
Group. 


21.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-iaws 

As  indicated  under  a previous  paragraph  the  Council’s  statutory  duties  with 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  house  building  and  bye-laws  relating  thereto  are  dealt 
with  by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Council  and  administered  in  detail  by  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department.  There  is  consultation  with  the,  Kent  Fire 
Brigade  on  such  matters  as  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  particularly  in  relation  to 
flats  and  special  buildings. 
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Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

22.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

(i)  Ambulance  Service — This  service  is  provided  and  operated  by  the  County 
Council  from  a main  ambulance  station  in  Bromley.  There  is  one  sub-station  in 
Sidcup.  It  is  understood  that  for  the  whole  area  based  on  the  main  station  at 
Bromley,  there  are  twenty-nine  ambulances  and  twenty  sitting-case  cars,  most 
of  them  being  radio  controlled. 

(ii)  Health  Centres— There  are  none  in  the  urban  district. 

(iii)  Health  Visitors — The  County  Council  employ  twelve  health  visitors/school 
nurses.  Two  T.B.  health  visitors  work  in  the  area. 

The  main  duties  of  the  health  visitors  are  in  connection  with  maternity  and 
child  welfare  and  the  school  health  service. 

(iv)  Domestic  Help  Service — The  County  Council  employ  a local  organiser  of  this 
service  in  Sidcup  and  her  task  is  to  provide  essential  domestic  help,  family 
help,  and  night  attendant  service  in  appropriate  cases. 

(v)  Care  of  Expectant  and  Nursing  Mothers  and  Young  Children — This  again  is  a 
country  service,  including  the  dental  care  of  both  the  mothers  and  children 
under  school  age. 

There  are  seven  child  welfare  centres,  five  ante-natal  clinics,  and  four  dental 
centres. 

The  distribution  of  welfare  foods  is  also  imdertaken  as  a co-related  service, 

(vi)  Home  Nursing — Eleven  home  nurses  and  two  home  nurse/midwives  are  em- 
ployed by  the  County  Council  in  this  authority’s  area.  Medical  certification  is 
required  before  the  services  of  a Home  Help  can  be  obtained. 

(vii)  Midwifery — The  County  Council  employ  eight  full-time  midwives  in  the  area 
and  their  services  may  be  obtained  on  direct  application  or  through  the 
patient’s  private  doctor. 

(viii)  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care — The  Kent  County  Council  have 
made  arrangements  for  dealing  with  T.B.,  mental  illness  and  defectiveness,  and 
' iUness  generally,  under  this  heading  and  the  responsible  officer  is  the  District 
Officer  whose  office  is  in  Sidcup. 

Health  education  and  follow-up  arrangements  with  regard  to  venereal 
diseases  are  also  dealt  with  under  this  heading.  (See  also  under  Health  Edu- 
cation.) 

(ix)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  Procedures — Local  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  general  practitioners  and  at  clinics  for  vaccination  against  smallpox 
and  anterior  poliomyelitis  to  be  undertaken.  Similar  arrangements  exist  with 
regard  to  vaccination  against  whooping  cough  and  diphtheria.  These  services 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council. 

23.  Mental  Health  Services 

The  District  Officer  of  the  County  Council  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
formalities  connected  with  the  certification  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness 
and  for  their  care  and  after-care.  Assistant  Medical  Officers  undertake  the  ascertain- 
ment or  certification  of  cases  of  suspected  mental  deficiency,  but  the  District  Officers 
arrange  the  legal  formalities  associated  with  the  admission  of  patients  to  institutions. 

24.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

(i)  Residential  Accommodation — Under  Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  the  County  Council  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  accommodation 
for  those  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  circumstances,  are  in  need  of 
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care  and  attention  and  it  is  understood  that  there  are  some  600-700  applicants  on 
the  waiting  list  for  the  county  as  a whole.  One  such  home  is  in  Chislehurst  and 
it  accommodates  thirty-eight  persons. 

The  County  Council  also  provide  temporary  accommodation  for  persons  in 
urgent  need,  being  the  type  of  case  which  does  not  fall  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
District  Council  as  Housing  Authority.  The  County  Council  use  accommoda- 
tion at  West  MaUing  for  this  purpose. 

Applications  for  admission  to  this  type  of  accommodation  are  dealt  with  by 
the  County  Council’s  District  Officer  in  Sidcup. 

(ii)  Welfare  Services  for  the  Handicapped — With  regard  to  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
examinations  for  their  registration  are  undertaken  on  the  request  of  the  Coimty 
Medical  Officer.  In  the  case  of  other  handicapped  persons,  e.g.  cripples,  the 
District  Offices  are  empowered  to  make  any  necessary  adaptations  to  premises 
and  for  the  general  social  welfare  of  such  persons. 

(iii)  Removal  of  Persons  Needing  Care  and  Attention — This  function  is  exercised  by 
the  Urban  District  Council  and,  where  it  appears  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  that  a person  is  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  application  may  be  made 
to  the  Court  for  an  Order  for  the  removal  of  that  person  to  a hospital  or  resi- 
dential accommodation. 

(iv)  Burial  or  Cremation — The  District  Council  is  also  responsible  for  the  burial  or 
cremation  of  any  person  dying  in  their  area  where  it  appears  no  one  else  is 
making  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  Cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  Council's 
Public  Health  Department. 

25.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

A Disablement  Rehabilitation  Officer  is  available  at  the  local  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  to  advise  disabled  persons  and  to  help  them  to  obtain  suitable  work. 

26.  Care  of  Children  and  Young  Persons 

This  is  a statutory  duty  of  the  County  Council  and  comes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Children’s  Committee  and  Children’s  Officer  at  Maidstone.  There  is  a branch 
office  at  Bromley. 

Where  children  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Authority  they  are 
boarded  out  with  foster  parents  wherever  possible  or,  alternatively,  cared  for  in 
County  Council  Homes. 

27.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 

This  function  is  also  exercised  by  the  County  Council.  The  District  Council  has  no 
details  of  the  numbers  of  persons  registered  locally,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
Health  Visitors  undertake  the  regular  inspection  of  any  premises  so  registered. 

28.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Notifiable  diseases  are  notified  to  the  District  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  it  is  his  responsibihty  to  forward  copies  to  the  County  Medical  Officer. 

In  some  cases  the  Medical  Officer  is  called  into  consultation  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner concerned  in  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  prior  to  official  notification. 

Notification  of  these  infectious  diseases  enables  the  Council’s  Public  Health 
Committee  to  have  a general  picture  of  the  extent  of  any  particular  disease  and  of  any 
which  reach  epidemic  proportions. 

29.  Health  Education 

This  is  undertaken  both  by  the  District  Council  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
by  the  County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 
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Officers  of  the  District  Council  and  the  Area  Medical  Officer  of  the  County 
Council  give  talks  to  interested  organisations  on  matters  of  public  health  interest. 

A good  deal  is  also  done,  on  a more  personal  basis,  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors 
of  the  District  Council  and  Health  Visitors  of  the  County  Council  as  a result  of  their 
close  contact  with  individual  members  of  the  public. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 


30.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Kent  County  Council  became  the  Local  Planning  Authority  under  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  but  much  of  the  detailed  work  connected  with 
town  planning  is,  in  fact,  carried  out  by  the  District  Council  on  behalf  of  the  County 

Council.  ciu 

Broadly  speaking  the  work  falls  into  two  main  parts.  First,  the  preparation  of  the 
Development  Plan.  This  is  the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  County  Council,  but  the 
District  Council  was  given  the  opportunity  of  preparing  its  own  Town  Map  for  in- 
clusion in  the  County  Plan.  The  District  Council’s  proposals  were  accepted  by  the 
County  Council  following  considtations  with  that  authority.  The  Development  Plan 
for  the  part  of  the  county  including  this  urban  district  has  recently  been  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  work  of  development  control.  The  formal  delegation  agree- 
ment between  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council  provides  for  a full 
measure  of  delegation  of  planning  functions  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Statute. 

About  93  per  cent  of  all  applications  for  planning  permission  (other  than  appli- 
cations by  Local  Authorities  themselves.  Government  Departments,  etc.,  which  are 
dealt  with  by  the  County  Council)  are  dealt  with  by  the  District  Council  under  these 


fleiegaiea  p4jwcj.&. 

The  Council  also  deals  with  functions  under  Sections  17, 21, 22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  2q, 
30, 33, 75, 76  and  77  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  on  such  matters  as 
revocation  or  modification  of  permissions,  enforcement  of  planning  control  and  the 
making  of  Tree  Preservation  Orders  which  are  purely  of  local  importance. 

As  regards  “non-delegated”  cases,  the  applications  for  planning  permission  are 
first  considered  by  an  Area  Sub-Committe  of  the  County  Council.  This  sub-com- 
mittee has  not  executive  power  and  their  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the 
Development  and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

The  District  Council  is  invited  to  give  its  observations  in  these  “non-delegated 
cases  before  the  County  Council  finally  reaches  a decision. 

The  District  Council’s  Town  Planning  Committee  has  always  taken  a keen  interest 
in  the  proper  planning  of  the  urban  district,  the  general  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  in  the  District  Council’s  pre-war  draft  planning  scheme  on  which  the  general 
principles  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  were  superimposed. 

Enforcement  procedure  and  planning  appeals  arising  from  decisions  made  by  the 
District  Council  under  its  delegated  powers  are  dealt  with  by  the  Urban  District 
Council  and  its  Officers. 


31.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949 

The  District  Comicil  has  been  principally  concerned  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  survey  of  public  footpaths  and  the  maintenance,  diversion  and  closure 
of  established  public  paths.  , - . . ■ j * „c 

Although  the  preparation  of  the  draft,  provisional  and  definitive  maps  is  a duty  ot 
the  County  Council,  the  District  Council  undertook  the  detailed  work  in  its  ovm 
district  and  submitted  a completed  survey  of  paths  for  inclusion  in  the  County  s 
Draft  Map. 
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TrafBc 


32.  Construction,  Improrement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
The  mileage  of  highways  in  the  urban  district  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large 
is  as  under: 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  categories,  the  District  Council  deals  with  the 
construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  these  roads . In  the  case  of  “ Claimed  ” 
County  roads,  the  District  Council  prepares  the  detailed  schemes  of  construction  or 
improvement  and  makes  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  the  appropriate 
grant.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  which  is  not  grant-aided  is  normally  shared  equally 
between  the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council. 

In  the  case  of  “Delegated”  roads,  improvement  schemes  are  prepared  by  the 
District  Council  but  submitted  for  approval  to  the  County  Council  who  make  the 
application  for  Government  grant. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  and  of  minor  improvements  of  both  “Delegated”  and 
“Claimed”  roads  is  borne  by  the  County  Council.  The  whole  cost  of  the  repair, 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  78  miles  of  district  road  is  borne  by  the  Urban 
District  Council. 

The  maintenance  of  these  public  highways  by  the  District  Council  also  involves 
attention  to  seventy  miles  of  grass  verges  and  some  seven  thousand  street  trees. 

33.  Street  Lighting 

The  District  Council  is  the  street  lighting  authority  for  the  whole  urban  district, 
both  in  respect  of  district  and  county  roads,  and  also  acts  as  agent  for  the  Minister  of 
Transport  for  the  lighting  of  the  London/Folkestone  Trunk  Road  (A.20)  on  the  4i 
miles  through  this  district. 

For  some  years  the  Council  has  been  engaged  on  a large-scale  programme  for 
providing  modem  electric  street  lighting  to  replace  the  gas  lamps  on  main  and  sub- 
sidiary traffic  routes,  in  accordance  with  the  Ministry’s  general  Codes  of  Practise. 

Over  the  last  four  to  five  years  the  Council  has  spent  approximately  £100,000  on 
thirty-three  miles  of  new  lighting  and  has  nearly  completed  the  main  and  subsidiary 
trafBc  routes. 

Private  developers  are  required  to  provide  lighting  to  modern  standards  in  new 
estate  roads. 

34.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  assignment  of  names  to  streets  and  the  numbering  and  renumbering  of  houses 
IS  a routine  function  of  the  District  Council  which  is  carried  out  after  consultation 
with  the  postal  authorities. 

35.  Parking  Places 

The  District  Council  has  provided  car  parks  in  various  parts  of  the  district  in 
pursuance  of  its  powers  under  Section  68  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  principaUy 
by  leasing  the  sites  and  by  making  arrangements  for  general  public  use  of  privately 
owned  parks,  such  as  those  belonging  to  two  cinemas  in  the  district. 

Negotiations  are  in  hand  for  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  site  by  the  Council 
for  the  provision  of  a further  car  park  at  Chislehurst. 
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36.  Road  Safety 

The  District  Council  has  played  an  active  part  in  sponsoring  road  safety  propa- 
ganda and  road  safety  measures  to  assist  the  national  campaign  for  the  reduction  of 
accidents  on  the  road. 

There  is  a Road  Safety  Executive  Committee  for  the  whole  urban  district  on  which 
District  Sub-Committees  are  represented,  in  addition  to  the  Police,  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  and  a number  of  organisations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  road  safety;  this  Executive  Committee  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Council  through  its  Highways  and  Works  Committee. 

The  Council  employs  a Road  Safety  Organiser  who  is  responsible  for  the  co- 
ordination of  all  road  safety  activities  such  as  demonstrations,  cycling  tests,  and 
propaganda,  particularly  in  the  schools,  and  in  which  the  local  officers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  give  every  assistance. 


37.  Bus  Shelters 

The  District  Council,  in  common  with  other  authorities  in  the  Greater  London 
area,  has  refrained  from  exercising  its  statutory  powers  to  provide  and  bear  the  cost 
of  shelters  for  bus  passengers  because  it  regards  this  as  a normal  function  and  duty  of 
the  Transport  Executive  who  have  provided  them  up  to  the  present  time.  Represent- 
ations for  additional  or  improved  shelters  are  made  to  the  Transport  Executive  from 
time  to  time. 


38.  Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  has  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  and  uses  its  powers 
for  the  sewering,  levelling,  paving  and  metalling  of  unmade  private  streets. 

There  are  approximately  miles  of  unmade  streets  in  the  urban  district  and  the 
Council’s  programme  for  making  up  these  streets  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  natur- 
ally been  slowed  down  by  national  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure.  Ei  recent  years, 
however,  they  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  a limited  programme. 

If  the  frontagers  so  request,  the  Council  is  prepared  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
spreading  the  repayment  of  private  street  works  charges  over  a period  not  exceeding 
twenty  years. 

On  occasions  the  Council  has  taken  action  under  Section  19  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1907,  to  secure  the  execution  of  emergency  repairs  by  the 
frontagers. 

In  the  case  of  new  streets  constructed  by  private  developers  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  new  estates,  it  is  the  Council’s  practice  to  enter  into  agreements  under 
Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 


PART  II 

GENERAL  DEFECTS  IN  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  principal  defects  in  the  present  organi- 
sation of  Local  Government. 

1.  The  policy  of  centralising  services  was  carried  too  far  in  the  1946/48  legislation 
when  fimctions  were  transferred  from  Local  Government  to  Central  Agencies,  such 
as  statutory  boards,  and  from  Borough  and  District  Councils  to  County  Councils. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  dictated  by  the  existence  of  a large  number  of  small  County 
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District  Councils  which  the  Government  of  the  day  thought  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  services,  either  adequately  or  economically.  This  trend  has 
nevertheless  left  many  Borough  and  District  Councils,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
■with  a feeling  that  they  have  the  resources  and  competence  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility  for  services  in  their  own  districts  than  is  permissible  under  the  present  law. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  proportion  of  rate  expenditure  directly  controlled  by 
this  Council,  as  shown  in  its  Rate  Estimates  for  1958/59,  is  only  19  per  cent.  This 
clearly  indicates  the  comparatively  small  degree  of  autonomy  exercised  by  a large 
Urban  District  Council  with  a population  of  approximately  88,000. 

2.  Divided  responsibility  within  the  sphere  of  some  services  is  not  conducive  to  the 
most  effective  Local  Government  and  can  be  confusing  to  ratepayers  for  whom  the 
services  are  provided;  for  example  Personal  Health  Services  and  Highways. 


PART  III 

OUTLINE  VIEWS  ON  HOW  DEFECTS  MAY 
BE  REMEDIED 

The  Council’s  ■views  might  be  summarised  as  saying  that  there  is  need  for  a redistri- 
bution of  functions  between  the  first  and  second  tiers  to  reinvigorate  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Borough  and  District  Councils  and  to  give  them  a real  sense  of  purpose  and 
effectiveness.  Such  a redistribution  should  be  founded  on  a greater  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  services  should  be  administered  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  Govern- 
ment commensurate  with  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  Council  recognise  that  some  major  services  need  to  be  organised  and  adminis- 
tered on  a wider  basis  than  any  one  urban  district,  but  there  is  scope  for  more  ser- 
■vices  to  be  administered  by  large  Urban  District  Councils,  such  as  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup,  and  to  a greater  extent  than  is  foreshadowed  in  the  present  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  which  only  deals  with  the  delegation  of  certain  health  and  welfare  fmictions 
and  the  conferment  of  “Excepted  District”  status  for  education  on  County  District 
Councils  with  more  than  60,000  population. 

The  general  concept  of  the  “most  purpose”  authority  put  forward  by  the  former 
Local  Govermnent  Boundary  Commission  in  1947  is  one  which  has  appealed  to  this 
Council  as  offering  a constructive  solution. 

Against  the  background  of  these  general  views,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  inform 
the  Royal  Commission  that  this  Council: 

(i)  is  strongly  opposed  to  incorporation  in  an  enlarged  County  of  London,  and 

(ii)  wishes  to  become  a “most  purpose”  authority  in  a form  of  two-tier  system 

within  the  existing  Administrative  County  of  Kent,  subject  to 

(a)  the  Kent  County  Council  being  willing  to  support  the  granting  of  adequate 
additional  functions  to  District  Councils,  and 

(b)  the  passing  of  legislation  to  ensure  such  an  arrangement. 


May,  1958, 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council 


1.  Fire  Brigade 

This  is  a County  Coimcil  function.  The  urban  district,  with  its  fire  station  at  Sidcup^.. 
forms  part  of  “A”  Division  with  headquarters  at  Bromley. 

2.  CiyU  Defence 

The  Kent  County  Council  is  the  statutory  Corps  authority,  but  the  urban  district  is  in 
the  London  Region  for  operational  purposes.  Most  of  the  County  Council  functions 
relating  to  the  training  of  volunteers  and  pre-operational  planning,  have  been  dele-- 
gated  to  the  District  Council  and  some  functions  are  directly  conferred. 

The  local  Civil  Defence  Headquarters,  which  have  recently  been  extended  and  im-- 
proved,  are  centrally  situated  in  the  district  and  adjoin  the  Council  Offices  at  Manor 
House,  Sidcup. 


3.  Libraries 

Some  years  ago,  in  pursuance  of  its  general  policy  of  maximum  delegation  or  transfer 
of  functions  to  Borough  and  District  Councils,  the  Kent  County  Council  expressed, 
its  wUlingness  to  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  an  Order  to  make  District 
Councils  autonomous  Library  Authorities  if  they  so  desired.  This  Council  made 
application  and  became  the  Library  Authority  for  the  urban  district  on  the  1st  April,. 
1958. 

The  Council  has  already  settled  the  general  lines  of  its  future  policy  for  improving 
this  service,  including  the  provision  of  a new  central  library  at  Sidcup. 

The  fact  that  the  Council  recently  took  over  this  service  demonstrates  its  view  that, 
it  ought  to  continue  to  be  administered  locally. 


4.  Allotments 

The  Urban  District  Council  is  responsible  for  the  provision  and  management  of' 
allotments  in  the  urban  district  under  the  Allotments  Acts,  1908-1950.  The  lands . 
held  by  the  Council  for  permanent  and  temporary  allotments  are: 

Permanent  Allotments 

12142  acres  comprising  1,740  plots,  and 

Temporary  Allotments 

33-61  acres  comprising  527  plots. 

This  is  essentially  a local  service  which  should  remain  so. 


5.  Food  and  Drugs  and  Shop  Acts 

This  Council  is  the  authority  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  and  Shops  Acts  and . 
should  remain  so. 
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6.  Weight  and  Measures 

At  present  a County  Council  function,  but  its  delegation,  particularly  to  some  of  the 
larger  authorities  in  Kent,  was  being  discussed  between  the  Kent  County  Council 
and  the  Kent  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils’  Association  as  part  of  the 
general  question  of  delegation  of  functions. 

The  District  Council  agrees  with  the  Government’s  latest  proposal  that  this 
function  (and  those  relating  to  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs)  should  be  directly  con- 
ferred on  Borou^  and  Urban  District  CoimcUs  with  over  sixty  thousand  population. 


7.  Licensing  of  Cinematograph  Exhibition,  Music  and  Dancing  and  Stage 
Plays 

The  County  Council’s  licensing  powers  have  been  delegated  to  this  Council.  If  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  m future  general  legislation,  it  would  seem  appropriate  for 
these  duties  to  be  directly  conferred  on  Borough  and  District  Councils. 


8.  Elections  and  Electoral  Registration 

The  urban  district  boundaries  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Chislehurst 
Parliamentary  Constituency  which  is  a Kent  County  Constituency. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Council,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  Returning  Officer  for  Urban 
District  Council  elections,  and  acts  as  Deputy  Returning  Officer  for  County  Council 
elections  and  Deputy  Acting  Returning  Officer  for  Parliamentary  elections. 

He  is  also  the  “designated  officer”  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Regulations,  1950  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Electors 
Lists  and  acts  as  Deputy  Electoral  Registration  Officer  for  the  Constituency. 


9th  October,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council 

(1)  The  Council  have  considered  the  invitation  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  1 7th 
February,  1958,  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  and  have  decided  to  submit  the  evidence  which  follows,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  to  enlarge  upon  such  evidence  or  to  make  further  observations 
at  a later  stage  in  the  light  of  future  events  of  proposals  made  by  other  authorities 
which  might  aifect  the  area  or  status  of  Crayford. 

With  reference  to  the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  Chairman’s  letter,  the  Council 
would  be  quite  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  in  arranging  a visit  to 
Crayford  to  see  how  Local  Government  Service  is  carried  out  there. 

(2)  As  a preamble  to  the  evidence,  it  is  felt  that  brief  particulars  of  the  Council’s  area 
should  be  given  as  follows : 

(a)  Situation.  Crayford  is  situated  in  north-west  Kent,  thirteen  miles  from  the 
centre  of  London  and  wholly  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  It  adjoins 
the  Borough  of  Bexley  on  the  west,  the  Borough  of  Erith  on  the  north-west  and  the 
Borough  of  Dartford  on  the  east.  Part  of  its  north-east  boundary  abuts  on  the 
River  Thames,  From  north  to  south  it  extends  for  approximately  three  miles,  and 
from  west  to  east  almost  two  miles. 

(b)  Description  of  District.  Crayford  is  predominantly  an  industrial  town  with  a 
diversity  of  manufactures.  There  are,  however,  numerous  estates  containing 
houses  of  a medium  size  giving  a residential  balance  to  the  district. 

Of  the  9,233  houses  in  the  district,  2,617  have  been  provided  by  the  Council,  and 
of  the  remainder,  some  4i500  are  owner-occupied. 

Farming  is  still  carried  out  on  a small  part  of  the  district. 


(c)  Area,  Population  and  Rateable  Value, 

Area;  2,698-71  acres  (including  160  acres  of  tidal  waters). 

Population:  Census  1921 — 11,924 

„ 1931--15,896 

„ 1951—27,950 

Estimated  1957 — 29,980 

Rateable  Value:  £389,331  (at  31st  March,  1958). 

(d)  Local  Government  History,  Prior  to  1920  the  parish  of  Crayford  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dartford  Rural  District  Council.  By  order  of  the  Kent 
County  Council  in  October,  1920,  Crayford  became  an  urban  district  with  two 
wards,  the  Crayford  Ward,  returning  nine  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  Slade 
Green  Ward,  six.  In  1949  the  Crayford  Urban  District  (Wards  and  Councillors) 
Order,*  1949,  was  made  constituting  five  wards  returning  eighteen  councillors. 


(e)  Parliamentary  and  County  Council  Representation.  Crayford  is  within  the 
Erith  and  Crayford  Parliamentary  Borough  and  is  a separate  division  of  the 
County  of  Kent,  returning  one  member. 
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(/)  AdministratiTe  Organisation.  The  main  ofiSces  of  the  Council  are  in  the  Town 
Hall  Crayford,  a large  three-storeyed  building  in  close  proximity  to  the  town 
centre.  The  professional,  technical  and  administrative  staff  numbers  76  and  the 
manual  workers  250,  made  up  as  follows : 


Professional,  technical  and  administrative  staff: 

Clerk’s  Department 

11 

Housing  Department 

10 

Civil  Defence  Department  . . 

3 

Treasurer’s  Department 

23 

Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department 

24 

Health  Department 

5 

~6 

Manual  workers: 

Highways  

78 

Building  Trade  operatives  . . 

. . 122 

Parks  and  Town  Hall 

50 

”5o 

INFORMATION  AS  TO  THE  PRESENT 
ARRANGEMENTS  IN  CRAYFORD  FOR  CARRYING 
OUT  THE  FUNCTIONS  INDICATED  IN  THE  LETTER 
FROM  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

Education 

1.  Education 

(Administered  by  Kent  Education  Committee  acting  under  delegated  powers  from 
the  Kent  County  Council.) 

The  Kent  Education  Committee  have  provided  and  maintain  nine  Primary  and  three 
Secondary  Schools  in  the  district.  Some  aspects  of  day-to-day  administration  are 
carried  out  by  the  North-West  Kent  Divisional  Executive  on  which  the  Council 
appoint  five  representatives.  The  Council  also  nominate  and  appoint  members  of  the 
governing  and  managing  bodies  of  the  various  schools. 

Observation  of  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council. 

There  should  be  greater  financial  freedom  given  to  Divisional  Executives  within 
approved  estimates,  in  order  to  permit  local  knowledge  to  be  more  usefully  applied  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  area. 

2.  Agricultural  Education 
(Administered  by  Kent  Education  Committee.) 

The  nearest  centre  for  Crayford  for  agricultural  education  is  the  Swanley  Horti- 
cultural Institute. 

3.  Youth  Employment  Service 
(Administered  by  Kent  Education  Committee.) 

There  is  a Youth  Employment  Bureau  at  Dartford  covering  this  area. 

Environmental  Health 

1.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council). 

In  the  Martens  Grove  Recreation  Ground  the  Council  have  provided  an  open-air 
swimming  pool  with  every  modern  amenity,  a children’s  paddling  pool,  sunbathing 
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terraces  and  a cafe.  Bye-laws  have  been  made  by  the  Conned  for  the  regulation  of 
the  swimming  bath. 

There  are  no  baths  or  wash-houses  in  the  urban  district. 

2.  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
(Administered  by  Kent  River  Board  and  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  control  of  watercourses  is  exercised  by  the  Kent  River  Board  and  periodical 
inspections  of  ditches  and  ponds  are  carried  out  by  the  Council’s  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

3.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council). 

The  Council’s  Health  Department  undertake  the  disinfestation  of  premises  and 
articles  and  these  duties  are  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Public 
Health  Inspector  by  a full-time  employee,  who  is  also  engaged  on  the  work  of  rodent 
control. 

With  the  neighbouring  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and  Erith,  the  Council  jointly  maintain 
a cleansing  station  at  Bexley  to  deal  with  cases  of  disinfestation. 

4.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council  and  the  West  Kent 
Main  Sewerage  Board). 

The  Council  permit  the  discharge  of  trade  effluent  into  their  sewers  by  agreement 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937. 
The  main  foul  sewerage  system  in  the  district  is  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board,  of  which  the  Council  is  a constituent  member, 
and  as  all  the  Council’s  foul  sewers  discharge  into  the  Board’s  system,  the  Council 
invariably  consult  the  Board  when  applications  are  made  for  the  discharge  of 
effluent,  and  decisions  are  made  in  the  light  of  the  Board’s  reconamendations.  The 
Board  enter  into  separate  agreements  in  this  connection  with  industrial  concerns. 

5.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Room. 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

With  the  neighbouring  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and  Erith  the  Council  jointly  maintain  a 
mortuary  at  Bexley  to  serve  the  three  areas. 

6.  Public  Conveniences 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  have  provided  and  maintain  eight  public  conveniences  in  the  district  and 
a further  one  jointly  with  the  Borough  of  Erith. 

7.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  carry  out  a weekly  collection  of  house  and  trade  refuse  from  the 
district,  using  four  modem  refuse  freighters  and  employing  18  men.  Trade  refuse  is 
collected  on  repayment,  and  saleable  materials  are  salvaged. 

Refuse  disposal  is  by  means  of  controlled  tipping  in  disused  pits.  Regular  pest 
control  measures  are  taken  and  the  tips  are  inspected  weekly. 

As  each  section  of  tipping  land  is  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  existing  ground,  it 
is  covered  with  topsoil,  levelled  and  graded  with  the  ultimate  object  of  conversion  to 
open  space  or  playing  fields.  . ^ -n 

There  is  sufficient  tipping  land  available  within  the  district  to  meet  the  Council  s 
needs  indefinitely. 
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8.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  have  made  Building  Bye-laws  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  1956,  and  the  Council  employ  a Building  Inspector  and  an 
Assistant  Building  Inspector  to  ensure  compliance  with  such  Bye-laws. 

9.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  maintain  approximately  30  miles  of  foul  sewers.  The  foul  sewage  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  area  gravitates  to  the  main  sewers  of  the  West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Board.  Sewage  from  part  of  the  area  gravitates  to  an  automatically 
operated  Sewage  Pumping  Station,  provided  and  maintained  by  the  Council,  and  is 
there  pumped  to  one  of  the  Board’s  outfall  sewers. 

10.  Street  Cleansing 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  undertake  regular  street  sweeping  and  scavenging  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  sweeper,  and,  in  addition,  manual  sweepers  are  employed. 

11.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
(Administered  by  local  Church  Council  and  The  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and 
North-West  Kent  Joint  Crematorium  Committee.) 

There  is  a burial  ground  adjoining  the  local  parish  church  at  St.  Paulinus,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  local  Church  Council. 

The  Council  are  constituent  members  of  the  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  North- 
West  Kent  Joint  Crematorium  Committee,  which  has  provided  and  maintains  a 
Crematorium  at  Eltham,  and  serves  this  area. 

12.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  total  area  of  parks  and  recreation  grounds  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
Council  is  160  acres.  Chief  sites  are  as  follows: 

Mayplace,  an  area  of  93  acres  situated  at  Barnehurst.  Most  of  the  estate  is  used  as 
a nine-hole  municipal  golf  course,,  which  is  open  to  the  public.  Part  of  the 
estate  has  been  laid  out  as  playing  fields  and  three  football,  one  hockey  and  two 
cricket  pitches  are  available  for  hire  by  clubs.  There  is  also  a children’s  free- 
playing  area. 

Martens  Grove,  an  area  of  31  acres  of  wooded  parkland,  is  situated  at  the  Bexley- 
heath  end  of  the  district. 

There  is  an  open  air  swimming  pool,  and  four  hard  tennis  courts,  which  are 
available  for  public  hire. 

Slade  Green,  an  area  of  7i  acres,  provides  one  cricket  and  two  football  pitches  for 
hire  by  clubs. 

Shenstone,  consists  of  19  acres  of  undulating  parkland. 

Cray  Gardens,  are  ornamental  flower  gardens  situated  in  the  town’s  centre,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Cray. 

Manor  Way.  There  are  two  hard  tennis  courts  situated  at  Manor  Way,  Barnehurst. 
In  addition  there  are  a number  of  children’s  playgrounds  throughout  the 
district,  and  playground  equipment  is  at  the  following: 

The  Dell,  Crayford  Way 
Manor  Way,  Barnehurst 
Howbury  Lane,  Slade  Green. 
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13.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  & Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  Council  have  provided  and  maintain  playing  fields  in  pursuance  of  their  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act. 

14.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
(Administered  mainly  by  the  Kent  River  Board.) 

The  Kent  River  Board  is  the  body  mainly  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  river 
pollution  in  this  district. 


Housing  j Provision  of  Houses 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  houses  built  by  the  Council: 


Contract  or 

Scheme  No.  No.  of  Houses 

Date 

Direct  Labour 

1 

50  Completed  1922 

C. 

2 

56 

„ 1925 

C. 

3 

42 

» 1926 

C. 

4 

71 

„ 1927 

C. 

5 

131 

„ 1928 

C. 

6 

53 

„ 1931 

c. 

7 

28 

„ 1932 

c. 

8 

16 

„ 1932 

c. 

9 

33 

» 1934 

DX. 

10 

78 

„ 1934 

D.L. 

11 

194 

» 1935 

D.L. 

12 

168 

„ 1937 

DX. 

13 

50 

„ 1938 

D.L. 

970 

Temp.  1 

50 

„ 1945 

C. 

„ 2 

50 

„ 1946 

c. 

100 

14 

40 

» 1948 

c. 

15 

100 

„ 1947 

C. 

16 

30 

„ 1948 

D.L. 

17 

170  (plus  4 shops) 

1954 

C.  & D.L. 

18 

64 

„ 1947 

C. 

19 

16 

„ 1948 

C. 

20 

16 

„ 1949 

D.L. 

21 

22 

„ 1949 

C. 

22 

123  (plus  8 shops) 

„ 1954 

D.L. 

23 

2 (conversions) 

„ 1950 

D.L. 

24 

16 

„ 1950 

D.L. 

25 

10 

„ 1949 

D.L. 

26 

6 

„ 1949 

D.L. 

27 

4 

» 1949 

C. 

28 

10 

„ 1950 

D.L. 

29 

10 

„ 1950 

C. 

30 

46  — ^private  housing  estate  purchased  by  Council- 

31 

241  (plus  5 shops)  Completed  1953 

C. 

32 

15 

„ 1953 

C. 

33 

10 

„ 1954 

D.L. 

34 

18 

„ 1954 

C. 

35 

31 

„ 1955 

C. 

36 

71 

„ 1957 

C. 

37 

286 

„ 1956 

C.  & D.L- 

38 

104 

„ 1957 

C. 

40 

226  Commenced  1956 

D.L. 

41 

98  (plus  4 shops) 

„ 1957 

C. 

1,785 

2,855 

S.D.A.A.  houses 

■ — 

taken  on  through 

mottgage  default 

21 
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19  war-destroyed  houses  were  re-erected  by  direct  labour. 

Four  further  sites,  including  a re-development  area,  accoj^odating  approxi- 
mately 290  dwellings,  have  been,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being,  acquired  by  the 
Council. 

The  whole  of  the  maintenance  and  re-decoration  of  these  houses  and  other  Council 
property  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  for  which  purpose  a Buildings  Maintenance  Department  is  operated. 

The  Council  have  a Housing  Department  under  a qualified  Housing  Manager. 


2.  Slum  Clearance 

The  Council  have  always  pursued  an  active  policy  in  this  respect,  and  slum  clearance 
was  carried  out  gradually  throughout  the  pre-war  years  and  resumed  in  post-war 
years  to  the  extent  that  there  now  remains  only  39  dwellings  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
first  five-year  programme. 

Three  areas  are  re-designated  for  housing  purposes  in  the  draft  development  plan. 
The  re-development  of  one  of  the  areas  is  in  progress,  and  98  dwellings  and  four 
shops  are  being  erected.  The  site  of  one  of  the  other  two  areas  is  now  being  acquired 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  laying  roads  and  sewers  for  part  of  the  re-develop- 
ment scheme  will  be  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  remaining 
area  will  be  dealt  with  progressively. 

The  Council  have  re-housed  all  occupiers  displaced  by  slum  clearance  and  will 
continue  to  provide  accommodation  as  necessary. 


3.  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  and 
Improvement  of  Houses 

(Administered  by  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

Before  the  last  war  the  Council  advanced  £469,025  to  923  persons  under  the  Housing 
and  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts.  Since  the  war,  up  to  31st  March,  1958, 
£331,174  has  been  advanced  to  260  persons  under  the  latter  Acts,  and  £332,898  to  250 
persons  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  Improvement  grants  have  been 
made  under  Section  20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  totalling  £6,037. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  industrial  development  in  the  district,  the  Council 
have  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  a housing  association  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Braby 
& Co.  Ltd.  who  have  erected  a large  new  factory  in  Crayford.  A total  sum  of  £1  57,955 
has  been  advanced  to  the  association  and  98  houses  have  been  erected. 

4.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  have  made  Building  Bye-laws  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  1956,  and  the  Council  employ  a Building  Inspector  and  an  Assistant 
Building  Inspector  to  ensure  compliance  with  such  Bye-laws. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

1.  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council). 

The  Kent  County  Council  is  the  Local  Health  Authority  and  provides  services  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Acts.  Divisional  County  Offices  serving  this  area  are 
situated  at  Erith.  Certain  aspects  of  local  administration  are  dealt  with  by  an  Area 
Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee,  on  which  this  Council  appoint  one 
representative. 
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Observation  of  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council 

Area  Sub-Committees  should  be  invested  with  a greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  the 
day-to-day  organisation  of  these  services  so  that  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  district  and  the  inhabitants  could  be  more  readily  brought  to  bear  on  the  services 
than  under  the  present  arrangements. 


2.  Mental  Health  Services 

(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council  and  Regional  Hospital  Board.) 

The  Kent  County  Council’s  duties  as  Local  Health  Authority  under  the  Lunacy  and 
Mental  Treatment  Acts  1890  to  1930  and  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts  1913  to  1938, 
are  carried  out  as  part  of  its  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  1946.  The  County  Health  Committee  are  responsible  for  various  forms  of 
Mental  Health  Services. 

The  District  Officer  at  Erith  and  his  assistant  are  duly  authorised  officers  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Acts.  Mental  Health  Officers  operate  throughout  the  County. 

There  is  in  the  district  an  occupation  centre  for  mentally  handicapped  children, 
provided  by  the  County  Council. 

Residential  establishments  caring  for  mental  patients  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the  nearest  hospitals  to  Crayford  are  at  Dartford  and 
Bexley. 

3,  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

(1)  National  Assistance  Acts 

(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council,  the  National  Assistance  Board  and  the 
Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Kent  County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Parts  IH  and 
IV  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  it  has  referred  aU  its  functions  to  the 
County  Health  Committee.  The  District  Officer  at  the  County  Divisional  Offices  at 
Erith  is  responsible  for  local  administration  for  this  district,  e.g.  blind  welfare; 
applications  for  accommodation  which  the  County  Council  have  provided  under 
Part  III  of  the  Act,  etc.  . , t. 

The  National  Assistance  Board  office  serving  this  district  is  in  the  Borough  ot 
Dartford. 

The  Urban  District  Council  arrange  for  the  burial  of  persons  for  whom  no  one 
else  is  responsible,  and  the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and 
attention. 

(2)  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

(Administered  by  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service.) 

The  duties  under  this  Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  and  there  is  a Disablement  Advisory  Committee  for  this  area. 

There  are  offices  of  the  Ministry  at  Dartford,  Bexleyheath  and  Erith  serving  this 
district. 


4.  Care  of  Children 

(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council). 

The  County  Council  operate  a general  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  care  of  young 
children  in  this  district,  and  there  are  four  centres  at  which  ante-natal,  child  welfce, 
minor  ailments,  dental,  speech  therapy,  asthma  and  other  clinics  are  regularly  held 
with  doctors,  health  visitors  and  midwives  in  attendance. 

There  is  a Children’s  Welfare  Officer  at  the  County  Divisional  Offices  at  Erith. 
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5.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council.) 

Registrations  under  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders’  Regulation  Act  are  effected  by 
the  Kent  County  Council. 

6.  Notification  of  Infections  Diseases 
(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  maintaining  a record  of  infectious  disease  notifi- 
cations which  are  received  from  medical  practitioners. 

7.  Health  Education 

(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council  and  Crayford  Urban 
District  Council.) 

Both  the  County  Council  and  the  Urban  District  Council  undertake  health  edu- 
cation by  means  of  posters,  displays,  exhibitions  and  other  forms  of  propaganda. 

Jointly  with  the  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and  Erith  the  Council  have  set  up  a Home 
Safety  Committee  which  arranges  publicity  of  various  kinds  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  of  accidents  in  the  home. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

1.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council  and  Crayford  Urban 
District  Council.) 

The  Kent  County  Council  is  the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  area  under  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  but  the  County  enjoy  a considerable 
measure  of  delegated  power  under  Part  III  of  the  Act. 

The  Council  have  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  proper  planning  of  its  area, 
and  have  exercised  to  the  fuU  the  powers  available  under  former  Town  Planning 
Acts.  In  February,  1930,  a resolution  was  passed  to  prepare  a planning  scheme,  and 
although  a draft  scheme  was  completed,  its  confirmation  by  the  Minister  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  advent  of  war.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  draft 
County  Development  Plan  (Part  B),  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  urban  district,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  its  detail  as  that  included  by  the  Council  in  their  own  draft 
scheme,  so  much  so  that  with  only  one  important  exception  the  Council  were  able  to 
accept  the  draft  Development  Plan  in  its  entirety. 

The  delegation  arrangements  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Council  have 
since  their  inception  on  the  1st  July,  1948,  been  conducted  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  authorities.  With  the  exception  of  (a)  proposed  development  by  local  authorities 
in  the  area ; (b)  proposals  which  though  likely  to  conflict  with  the  Development  Plan 
the  Council  consider  should  be  granted,  and  (c)  proposals  involving  or  relating  to 
the  extraction  of  surface  or  underground  minerals  which  the  Council  are  unwilling 
to  refuse,  the  Council  are  empowered  to  deal  with  the  majority  of  planning  appli- 
cations. 

The  Council  are  also  responsible  for  conducting  their  own  case  in  connection  with 
an  appeal  against  a decision  taken  under  their  delegated  powers. 

Another  Part  III  duty  which  should  be  mentioned  is  that  of  enforcing  planning 
control.  Here  again  the  Council  are  always  prepared  to  apply  this  power  rigorously 
in  the  interests  of  the  district,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  formal  or  informal 
action  on  a number  of  occasions. 

The  Council  have  delegated  most  of  its  town  planning  powers  to  a committee. 

The  Council  appoint  one  representative  on  the  Darenth  Area  Sub-Committee  of 
County  Planning  Committee. 
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2.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

(Administered  by  Kent  County  Council  and  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 
The  responsibility  for  the  submission  of  a map  of  rights  of  way,  etc.,  in  the  district 
rests  with  the  County  Council,  and  in  this  connection  the  Urban  District  Council 
carried  out  a survey  of  all  public  rights  of  way  and  prepared  the  draft  map. 

This  Council  have  always  assiduously  guarded  the  rights  of  the  public  m relation 
to  paths,  etc.,  and  have  taken  any  necessary  action  to  give  effect  to  this  policy. 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  paths  and  for  dealing 
with  the  creation,  diversion,  closure  and  extinguishment  of  such  paths. 

The  County  Council  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  duties  under  Part  V of  the 
Act  for  making  orders  to  enable  the  public  to  have  access  to  open  country. 


Traffic 

1.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
The  lengths  of  highways  in  the  urban  district,  maintained  by  the  District  Council, 


are; 


Class  I 

5.06  miles 

Class  II 

0-88  miles 

Class  III 

4-97  miles 

Unclassified  . 

. 26-23  miles 

Total 

. 37-14  miles 

The  Class  I,  II  and  III  roads  are  repaired  and  maintained  by  the  District  Council 
under  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  Kent  County  Council.  The  District  Council 
have  carried  out  numerous  improvements  on  both  classified  and  unclassified  roads, 
including  a number  of  major  schemes.  . 

Arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  “centre-boundary”  roads  exist  with  the 
adjoining  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and  Erith,  1-87  miles  of  roads  being  so  dealt  with. 

Since  the  second  world  war  a total  of  5-46  miles  of  roads  has  been  constructed  on 
the  Council’s  housing  schemes.  - 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  arrange  with  estate  developers  for  the 
latter  to  construct  new  roads  to  the  Council’s  specification,  and  on  their  satisfactory 
completion  the  Council  have  taken  over  these  roads  as  public  highways.  About 
8 miles  of  roads  were  so  constructed  prior  to  the  second  world  war,  and  since  then  a 
further  1T8  miles  have  been  constructed  and  adopted  and  0-6  mile  constructed  and 
at  the  moment  awaiting  adoption  on  completion  of  the  maintenance  period  after 
construction. 

There  are  six  pedestrian  crossings  in  the  district. 


2.  Street  Lighting 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

All  public  highways  within  the  urban  district  are  provided  with  street  lamps.  The 
Council  are  pursuing  an  energetic  policy  of  replacing  all  gas  lighting  colu^s  by  up- 
to-date  electric  street  lighting,  and  a scheme  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  for 
approval,  for  the  replacement  of  aU  existing  gas  lamps.  In  addition  the  Council  are 
also  replacing  obsolete  electric  lighting  units.^ 

The  total  numbers  of  lamps  at  present  in  lighting  in  the  district  are: 


Gas  lamps  . . , . ■ - 

Electric— Class  A,  500  watts.  Tungsten  filament  lanterns 

with  25  ft.  mounting  height  . ... 

—Class  B and  sub-standard  lighting  units  . 

Total  electric  columns 


247 

1,097 


86 

1,344 
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In  addition  to  street  lighting  units,  traffic  bollards  have  been  converted  from  gas 
to  electric  lighting,  and  aU  new  lighting  units  are  controlled  with  a solar-dial  time 
switch,  and  on  one  estate  group-controUed  lighting  has  been  installed.  Approxi- 
mately one  third  of  all  street  lights  remain  in  lighting  throughout  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, the  remainder  being  extinguished  at  midnight.  Regular  maintenance  and 
inspection  is  carried  out  by  the  London  Electricity  Board  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

Arrangements  as  to  the  lighting  of  boundary  roads  have  been  made  with  adjoining 
boroughs,  similar  to  those  for  road  maintenance. 

3.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  naming  of  new  streets  and  the  numbering  of 
houses  in  the  district. 

4.  Parking  Places 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

There  is  one  authorised  street  parking  place  in  the  district  with  accommodation  for 
approximately  40  vehicles. 

5.  Road  Safety 

(Administered  by  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  Road  Safety  Committee.) 

A Road  Safety  Committee  has  been  set  up  jointly  by  the  Boroughs  of  Bexley  and 
Erith  and  the  Crayford  Urban  District  Council,  and  undertakes  all  road  safety 
functions  on  behalf  of  the  three  authorities.  The  Council  appoint  three  representa- 
tives on  the  committee.  A full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser  is  appointed.  Propaganda 
is  disseminated  to  the  public  in  a large  number  of  ways,  e.g.  posters,  exhibitions 
■competitions,  film  shows,  etc.  The  Council  themselves  organise  a series  of  weekly  film 
shows  including  road  safety  films,  for  children  during  the  summer  holiday  period, 
and  this  year  it  is  also  proposed  to  try  out  a play  leadership  scheme. 

There  is  a Traffic  Advisory  Committee  for  North-West  Kent  and  the  Council 
appoint  two  representatives  thereon.  The  Coimcil  also  appoint  one  representative  on 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

6.  Bus  Shelters 

(London  Transport  Executive  and  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

In  addition  to  bus  shelters  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive,  the  Council 
have  pro-vided  and  maintain  additional  shelters  where  necessary. 

7.  Private  Street  Works 

(Administered  by  Crayford  Urban  District  Council.) 

The  mileage  of  the  four  private  streets  in  the  district  is  O'SO  mile,  and  during  the 
period  1935/39  nine  streets,  totalling  1-01  miles,  were  adopted,  after  being  made  up 
under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  Since  1948,  four  private  street  works 
schemes  have  been  carried  out,  totalling  0-61  mile. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Whilst  the  Council  have  offered  no  criticisms  of  other  County  Council  services,  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  by  the  formation  of  a County  Borou^  for  Bexley,  Erith  and 
Crayford  there  would  be  scope  for  the  improvement  in  the  administration  of  such 
services. 

G.  B.  HODGSON, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Town  Hall, 
Crayford, 

Kent. 

15th  May,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Orpington  Urban  District  Council 

Council  Offices, 

Orpington,  Kent. 

Dear  Sir,  1958. 

royal  commission  on  local  government 

IN  GREATER  LONDON 

The  Council,  at  a meeting  on  the  22nd  April,  1958,  upon  the  Finance,  Rating  and 
General  Purposes  Committee’s  recommendation,  instructed  me  to  reply  to  your 
Chairman’s  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  dated  the  17th  February  last,  in 
terms  of  this  letter. 

In  response  to  your  Chairman’s  request  the  Council  have  prepared  a statement  of 
evidence  limited  to  the  services  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 and  Appendix  B. 

The  statement  is  in  outline  only,  and  I enclose  30  copies. 

The  Council  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  supporting  and 
elaborating  their  views,  later. 

With  reference  to  my  interview  with  you  on  the  14th  April,  the  Finance  (Local 
Government  Re-organisation)  Sub-Committee  will,  at  their  next  meeting,  consider 
elaborating  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Commission  are  asked  to  bear  the  general  observations  in  this  letter  in  mind 
should  they  finally  decide  to  recommend  any  changes  in  relation  to  Greater  London 
Local  Government  which  would  affect  the  Council. 

The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  the  population  (72,170),  the  rateable 
value  (£1,120,000),  and  plant  to  enable  them  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  a most 
purpose  authority. 

The  Council  employ  fully  qualified  chief  officers  whose  departments  are  staffed 
by  persons  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  and  experience  to  operate  the 
additional  services  proposed. 

Their  aim  is  to  secure  as  near  the  complete  autonomy  as  is  enjoyed  by  a county 
borough,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  will  allow. 

With  this  end  in  view  they  draw  the  Commission’s  attention  to  the  following 
financial  considerations : 

(a)  The  District  Council  possess  resources  far  in  advance  of  the  national  average, 
so  will  receive  none  of  the  proposed  rate  deficiency  grant.  Indeed,  only  92 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  possessed  on  March  31st,  1957,  a rateable 
value  exceeding  Orpington’s,  as  the  following  table  shows; 


Number  of  Authorities 

Type  of  Authority 

Total 

Rateable  Value 
MORE  than 
Orpington 

Rateable  Value 
LESS  than 
Orpington 

County  Boroughs 

83 

49 

34 

Boroughs 

318 

36 

282 

Urban  Districts 

562 

7 

554 

963 

92 

870 

175 
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(6)  Of  these,  49  were  all-purpose  county  boroughs,  whereas  the  area’s  claim  would 
be  to  that  of  a most-purpose  authority. 

(c)  An  advanced  system  of  financial  administration  includes  the  operation  of  a 
Loans  Pool  and  the  establishment  of  a Repairs  and  Renewals  Fund.  The 
Council’s  Local  Act  powers  have  enabled  them  to  issue  local  bonds,  thus 
obtaining  their  capital  requirements  at  economical  rates  without  resort  to 
either  the  money  market  or  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board. 

The  Council  would  consider  any  alteration  in  the  structure  of  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London  which  would  give  them  greater  independence,  but  they  desire  to 
remain  in  Kent,  and  would  view  with  the  greatest  disfavour  any  absorption  with  an 
enlarged  London  County  Council  or  any  enforced  amalgamation  having  a similar 
effect. 

At  this  stage  the  Council  put  on  record  that  they  would  prefer  to  remain  a second 
tier  authority  under  the  Kent  County  Council,  unless  and  until  some  alteration  in 
structure  and  distribution  of  functions  promise  them  greater  autonomy. 

In  presenting  this  evidence  the  Council  instruct  me  to  add  the  following  note  of  a 
general  nature  on  capital  finance: 

(1)  The  Local  Government  Manpower  Committee  recommended,  as  far  back  as 
1950,  that  Local  Authorities  should  be  permitted  to  submit  programmes 
covering  a full  year’s  projected  capital  expenditure  on  those  services  which 
did  not  attract  grant.  The  Ministry  of  Health  accepted  this  proposal  in 
Circular  47/50,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  little  implemented. 

(2)  Local  Authorities  are  still  compelled  to  submit  separate  details  for  individual 
schemes  of  capital  works,  together  with  the  tender  proposed  for  acceptance. 
This  process  is  extremely  wasteful  of  manpower  in  the  case  of  Private  Street 
Improvement  Works,  where  a large  number  of  individual  roads  are  involved. 

(3)  If  the  Central  Government  would  agree  to  approve  a global  capital  programme 
covering  either  one  or  a specified  number  of  years,  then  Councils  could  plan 
their  work  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  save  much 
detailed  investigation  by  the  Government  Departments  concerned.  Such  a 
programme  could  be  submitted  for  consideration  at  defined  periods,  specifying 
the  individual  schemes  proposed  and  the  estimated  amounts  of  each. 

(4)  The  Ministry  approval  could  also  contain  the  relevant  loan  consent,  and,  since 
the  global  figure  could  not  be  exceeded.  Local  Government  would  have  a 
further  incentive  to  economical  capital  programmes  if  they  wished  to  complete 
the  planned  work.  The  Government  Departments  could,  of  course,  be  relied 
upon  to  ensure  that  proposals  were  not  deliberately  inflated  in  order  to  obtain 
an  excessive  amount  of  capital. 

(5)  Process  could  be  measured  by  simple  annual  reports  submitted  to  the 
Ministry,  in  order  that  Parliament  could  continue  to  maintain  its  over-all 
control  of  the  National  economy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

STEPHEN  KING, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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^ To  avoid  repetition  the  Commission  are  informed  that  the  Council  are  of  the  view  that  by 
flnnropriate  financial  arrangements  between  the  Government,  the  County  Council  and  them- 
selves a great  many  powers  could,  and  should,  be  exercised  by  them  by  direct  conferment; 
that  where  direct  conferment  is  impracticable  there  should  be  the  maximum  delegation 
nossible;  and  that  the  phrases  “ direct  conferment  ” and  “ maximum  delegation  ” have  that 
meaning’  throughout  this  document. 

Throughout,  “ County  Council  ” means  “ the  Kent  County  Council,"  and  “ the  Council  ” 
means  “ the  Orpington  Urban  District  Council.” 

Throughout,  “ County  Council  ” means  “ the  Kent  County  Council,”  and 
“ the  Council  ” means  “ the  Orpington  Urban  District  Council.” 

I.  Description  of  Services 

II.  Analysis  of  Defects 

III.  Suggested  remedies 


Education 

Education 

I.  Divisional  Executive  in  combination  with  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban 
District  Council.  Higher  educational  services  administered  by  the  County 
Council. 

H.  1.  The  ultimate  control  is  too  remote  from  the  electors. 

2.  Separation  of  environmental  and  School  Health  Services. 

HI.  1.  Direct  conferment  of  primary  and  secondary  education. 

2.  Control  of  School  Health  Services. 

3.  If  these  are  unattainable,  Excepted  District  Status  is  preferable  to  that  of  a 
Divisional  Executive. 


Agricultural  Education 
I.  Admiiiistered  by  the  County  Council. 

H.  None. 

ITT.  None. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  Administered  by  the  County  Council. 

H.  The  ultimate  control  is  too  remote  from  the  electors. 
HI.  Direct  conferment. 


Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  There  are  none,  but  the  appropriate  Acts  of  Parliament  are  under  the  Council’s 
administration. 

H.  None. 

HI.  None. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

I.  Responsibility  for  these  is  divided  between  the  County  Council,  the  Kent  Rivers 
Board  and  the  Council. 

n.  The  County  Council  control  watercourses,  etc.,  under  the  Land  Drainage  Acts 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  exercise  their  powers. 

HI.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  River  Board  and  Council  to  remain,  but  the  County 
Council’s  powers  to  be  transferred  to  the  urban  district. 
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Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  Service  administered  by  the  Council. 

n.  None. 

HL  None. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  Discharge  of  trade  wastes  dealt  with  by  the  Council  and  of  trade  effluence  by 
the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board. 

n.  None. 

in.  None. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  The  Council  discontinued  the  use  of  their  mortuary,  making  use  of  the  facilities 
at  a large  hospital  within  the  district. 

n.  None. 

10.  None. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  Council  administered  service. 

0.  None. 

HL  None. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

1.  The  Council  undertake  refuse  collection  and  disposal  by  the  method  of  con- 
trolled tipping,  having  investigated  the  possibility  of  the  erection  of  an  inciner- 
ator. 

0.  None. 

01.  None. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I.  This  service  is  undertaken  by  the  Council,  under  powers  contained,  inter  alia, 
under  the  Council’s  Local  Act  of  1954,  and  with  outside  consultation,  e.g„ 
Kent  Fire  Brigade,  where  desirable. 

0.  None. 

01.  None. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  Trunk  Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal  are  under  the  control  of  the  West  Kent 
Main  Sewerage  Board,  a joint  body  on  wMch  the  Council  are  represented. 
Everything  else  in  connection  with  foul  water  sewers  is  under  the  Council’s 
control. 

n.  None. 

01.  None. 

Street  Cleansing 

I.  7^  miles  of  Classified  I roads  are  maintained  and  swept  by  the  County  Council. 
All  other  roads  in  the  area  are  dealt  with  by  the  Council. 

0.  Local  street  cleansing  of  roads  under  County  Council  is  controlled  from  a depot 
five  or  six  miles  outside  the  district  and  plant  and  men  have  to  be  brought  in 
for  this  task. 

10.  Street  cleansing  activities  should  be  transferred  to  the  Council. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

l.  Two  burial  grounds  are  imder  the  Council’s  control.  The  building  of  a crema- 
torium in  the  district  has  been  approved  in  principle. 

0.  None. 

m.  None. 
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Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

l.  270  acres  of  parks,  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds,  and  1,264  acres  of 
Green  Belt,  of  which  213  acres  are  woodland,  with  nurseries  and  ancillary 
buildings,  are  under  the  Council’s  control. 

n.  None. 

m.  None. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

l.  The  Council  has  not  acquired  and  does  not  maintain  any  grounds  under  this. 
Act. 

H.  None. 

m.  None. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

I.  The  River  Cray  is  the  Kent  River  Board’s  responsibility.  The  Kydbrook  is 
outside  the  Board’s  area  and  is  the  County  Council’s  responsibility.  The  River 
Board  deal  with  the  prevention  of  pollution  from  trade  premises  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cray. 

n.  There  is  no  effective  control  of  pollution  in  the  Kydbrook  watershed  area, 
other  than  that  exercised  informally  by  the  Council. 

m.  Bring  the  watersheds  of  the  Kydbrook  within  the  statutory  area  of  the  Kent 
Rivers  Board. 


Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 

I.  The  Council  have  built  over  2,500  permanent  houses  and  319  temporary 
dwellings  since  1945  and  are  one  of  the  foremost  housing  authorities  in  the 
south-east  region. 

n.  None. 

IB.  None. 

Slum  Clearance 

I.  The  Council  are  wholly  responsible.  The  number  of  houses  yet  to  be  repre- 
sented in  clearance  areas  is  35.  Subject  to  detailed  inspection  26  remain  to  be 
dealt  with  by  demolition  orders. 

n.  None. 

in.  None. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  or 
Improvement  of  Houses 

l.  The  Council  operate  the  Building  Society  Guarantee  Scheme  and  make  improve- 
ment grants  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949.  £1,300,000  has  been  advanced  to- 
persons  wishing  to  acquire  their  homes  on  the  security  of  890  dwellings. 

n.  None. 

m.  None. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  A Comicil  service. 

n.  None. 

HI.  None. 
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Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACTS 

1.  Ambulance  Service 
I.  A very  well  run  County  Service, 
n.  None, 
in.  None. 

2.  Health  Centres 

I.  None, 
n.  None. 

TTT.  If  established,  direct  conferment. 

3.  Health  Visitors 

L The  County  Council  employ  8 Health  Visitors/School  Nurses.  One  full-time 
school  nurse  and  one  T.B.  health  visitor  in  the  area.  The  main  duties  of  the 
health  visitors  are  in  connection  with  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and  the 
School  Health  Service. 

n.  Health  visitors  completely,  and  unsatisfactorily,  divorced  from  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

HI.  Direct  conferment. 

4.  Domestic  Help  Service 

I.  The  County  Council  employ  a local  organiser  of  this  service  in  Orpington,  and 
her  task  is  to  provide  essential  domestic  help,  family  help  and  night  attendant 
service  in  appropriate  cases. 

n.  The  Council  frequently  need  to  arrange  domestic  help  through  the  County 
Council. 

in.  Direct  conferment. 

5.  Care  of  expectant  and  Nursing  Mothers  and  Young  Children 
I.  This  again  is  a County  Service  including  the  dental  care  of  both  the  mothers 
and  pre-school  children.  There  are  12  child  welfare  centres,  5 ante-natal  clinics, 
1 dental  centre  plus  clinics  in  the  country  areas.  Distribution  of  Welfare  Foods 
is  also  undertaken  tmder  this  heading. 

It  The  Council’s  officers  are  completely  cut  off  from  all  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  at  clinics  held  in  the  area  under  their  control, 
in.  Direct  conferment. 

6.  Home  Nursing  Service 

I.  Sis  home  nurses  and  4 home  nurse/midwives  are  employed  by  the  county  in 
this  authority’s  area.  Medical  certification  is  required  to  obtain  the  services  of 
these  ladies,  and  no  night  service  is  obtainable, 
n.  Remote  control  unsatisfactory. 

HI.  Direct  conferment. 

7.  Midwifery 

l.  The  County  Council  employ  6 full-time  midwives  in  the  area,  and  their  services 
may  be  obtained  on  direct  application  or  through  the  patient’s  private  doctor. 

n.  For  such  a personal  service  the  patient  should  have  ease  of  access  to  the  respon- 
sible executive  officer. 

m.  Direct  conferment. 
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8.  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care 

I.  The  County  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  dealing  with  T.B.,  mental 
illness  and  defectiveness,  and  illness  generally,  under  this  heading,  and  the 
responsible  ofScer  is  the  district  officer  whose  office  is  at  Orpington  Hospital. 
Health  Education  and  follow-up  arrangements  with  regard  to  venereal  diseases 
are  also  dealt  with  under  this  heading.  (See  also  under  Health  Education.) 
n.  Health  Education  is  partly  the  Council’s  function,  the  County  Council  being 
responsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  functions.  Divided  control  is  unsatisfactory, 
in.  Direct  conferment. 

9.  Vaccination  and  Immunisation  Procedure 

I.  Local  arrangements  have  been  made  with  General  Practitioners  and  at  clinics, 
for  vaccination  against  smallpox  and  anterior  poliomyelitis  to  be  undertaken. 
A similar  set-up  exists  with  regard  to  vaccination  against  whooping  cough  and 
diphtheria.  (These  again  are  services  undertaken  by  the  County  Council.) 
n.  Divided  control.  Vaccination  and  immunisation  procediues  are  preventive 
measures  and  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the 
prevention  of  disease, 
in.  Direct  conferment. 


Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Health  Services 

I.  The  District  Officer  of  the  County  Council  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
formalities  referring  to  the  examination  and  certification  of  persons  suffering 
from  mental  illness,  and  for  their  care  and  after-care.  Assistant  County  Medical 
Officers  undertake  the  ascertainment  or  certification  of  cases  of  suspected 
mental  deficiency,  but  the  District  Officers  do  the  legal  formalities  associated 
with  the  admission  of  mental  defectives  to  hospitals.  An  Occupation  Centre  is 
maintained  by  the  County  Council  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Locai  Author- 
ity, where  there  is  also  a Mental  Reception  Unit  in  one  of  the  hospitais. 
n.  Remote  control, 
ni.  Direct  conferment. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ACTS  AND  THE  DISABLED  PERSONS  (EMPLOYMENT)  ACT, 

1944 

1.  Generally 

II.  Assessment  regulations  administered  by  area  committee, 
in.  Should  be  administered  locally, 

2.  Residential  Accommodation 

I.  The  County  Council  provides  the  accommodation  for  those  in  need  of  care  and 
attention,  and  has  at  the  moment  some  600-700  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 
County  as  a whole.  In  Orpington,  Lubbock  House  accommodates  a number  of 
such  persons  and  another  56  beds  are  available  at  Orpington  Hospital. 
Application  for  admission  to  this  type  of  accommodation  is  dealt  with  by 
the  District  Officer  stationed  at  Orpington  Hospital, 
n.  None, 
ni.  None. 

13 
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3.  Welfare  Services  for  the  Handicapped 
I.  With  regard  to  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  examinations  for  their  registration  are 
undertaken,  on  request,  by  the  County  Medical  OiBcer.  In  the  case  of  other 
handicapped  persons,  e.g.  cripples,  the  District  OfBcers  are  empowered  to  make 
any  necessary  adaptations  to  premises,  and  undertake  the  general  social  welfare 
of  such  persons, 
n.  None, 
nr.  None. 

4.  Removal  of  persons  needing  care  and  attention 
I.  This  function  is  exercised  by  this  Council  and  where  it  appears  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  that  a person  is  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  he  may  apply 
for  a Court’s  Order  for  the  removal  of  that  person  to  a hospital  or  residential 
accommodation, 
n.  None, 
in.  None. 

I.  5.  Persons  handicapped  by  illness  or  injury  may  be  registered  as  disabled 
persons  by  obtaining  a form  of  medical  certification  from  the  local  officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  which  has  to  be  completed  by  his  own  doctor.  If  the 
medical  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  the  applicant  may  be  required  to  be  examined 
by  a doctor  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

A Disablement  Rehabilitation  Officer  is  available  at  the  local  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  to  advise  disabled  persons  and  help 
them  to  obtain  suitable  work.  All  employers  of  20  or  more  workers,  have  to 
employ  a quota  of  persons  who  have  been  registered  as  disabled, 
n.  None, 
in.  None. 

Care  of  Children 

I.  Children  and  Young  Persons  appearing  before  the  Courts,  either  on  a charge 
or  being  in  need  of  care  and  protection,  being  beyond  parental  control,  or  having 
parents  not  exercising  care  and  guardianship,  etc.,  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Children’s  Committee  at  Maidstone.  The  branch  office  in  this  case  is  at  Bromley. 
When  necessary  children  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Authority! 
When  possible  children  are  boarded  out  with  foster  parents,  and  supervised 
by  an  officer  of  the  Children’s  Committee.  Alternatively  they  may  be  boarded 
out  in  Council  Homes.  Foster  parents  are  registered  with  the  Children’s  Com- 
mittee, those  acting  privately  being  visited  by  Health  Visitors  of  Health  Com- 
mittees. Others  who  are  prepared  to  accept  children  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
Local  Authority  are  supervised  by  officers  of  the  Children’s  Committee, 
n.  In  the  case  of  children  in  care,  it  does  seem  to  the  Council  to  be  wrong  that 
some  of  them  should  be  visited  by  officers  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
County  Council,  and  others  by  officers  of  the  Children’s  Committee. 

HI.  The  Council  would  like  to  see  all  such  children  supervised  by  the  same  type  of 
officer.  The  problem  is  too  small  to  be  dealt  with  by  a Local  Authority  of  this 
size. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

I.  This  function  is  also  exercised  by  the  County  Council.  The  Council  have  no 
details  of  numbers  of  persons  registered  locally,  but  the  Council  understand 
that  the  Health  Visitors  undertake  regular  inspection  of  any  premises  concerned. 
H.  None. 

HI.  Direct  conferment. 
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Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  Notifiable  diseases  are  notified  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  this  Local 
Authority,  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to  forward  copies  to  the  County  Medical 
Officer.  A weekly  summary  of  all  notifications  is  also  sent  to  the  County 
Medical  Officer  and  Registrar  General.  Upon  receipt  of  a notice  of  notification 
of  dangerous  infectious  disease,  the  home  is  visited  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and/or  Public  Health  Inspector  according  to  which  is  more  appropriate 
and  the  necessary  advice  given.  The  notification  fee  is  reimbursable  by  the 
County  Council.  In  certain  cases  prior  to  official  notification,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  called  into  consultation  by  the  General  Practitioner  con- 
cerned in  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

n.  In  the  case  of  notifications  of  infectious  diseases,  the  Council  doubt  the  necessity 
of  sending  a copy  of  all  notifications  daily  to  the  County  Medical  Officer,  but 
feel  that  the  weekly  summary  should  be  adequate. 

ni.  Abolition  of  the  necessity  of  making  a daily  return  of  infectious  diseases  to  the 
County  Medical  Officer,  and  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  local  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  to  decide  when  County  Medical  Officer  should  be  informed. 


Health  Education 

I.  Undertaken  both  by  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the 
County  Council  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts.  Talks  with  ffims  and 
flannelgraphs  are  given  by  members  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the 
Council  to  interested  organisations  on  matters  of  Public  Health  interest,  and 
the  Area  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  Council’s  Health  Area  No.  7 also 
lectures  on  subjects  appertaining  to  his  side  of  the  work.  Health  Education  is 
also  being  undertaken  on  a more  personal  basis  by  the  Health  Visitors  of  the 
County  Council,  and  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  of  this  Council,  by  virtue  of 
their  close  contact  with  individual  members  of  the  public.  In  fact  owing  to  the 
very  nature  of  their  work,  they  might  both  be  considered  in  some  respects 
almost  whole-time  Health  Educators. 

n.  Divided  control.  The  County  Coimcil  operate  under  the  National  Health  Act 
and  the  Council  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

in.  Direct  conferment. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  The'Council  deal  with  about  85  per  cent  of  all  planning  applications  by  dele- 
gation from  the  County  Council,  who  are  the  Local  Planning  Authority.  The 
remaining  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  through  Area  Planning 
Committees,  with,  or  without,  consultation.  The  arrangements  operate  through 
three  Deeds  of  Delegation  negotiated  with  the  County  Council  by  the  Kent 
Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  Association. 

n.  There  is  constant  friction  between  the  two  authorities  in  relation  to  the  15  per 
cent  of  cases  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  where  the  two  authorities’  views 
are  frequently  at  variance. 

ni.  The  Kent  Development  Plan  was  approved  by  the  Minister  on  the  29th  January, 
1958,  with  modifications,  and  operative  from  the  7th  March,  1958,  and  there 
should  now  be  direct  conferment  and  maximum  delegation. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act  1949 
I.  Administered  by  the  County  Council.  Public  footpath  map  and  schedule  n™ 
pared  by  the  Covmcil. 
n.  None, 
in.  None. 


Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
I.  All  Classified  I,  II  and  III  roads  are  “ claimed  ” roads,  with  the  exception  of 
miles  of  Class  I road  for  which  the  Kent  County  Council  is  responsible 
AH  works  to  “ claimed  ” roads  and  district  roads  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Engineer’s  Department;  the  size  and  character  of  the  district  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  continuation  of  the  present  arrangements  as  an  urban  authority  or  sub- 
division of  a larger  authority. 

The  British  Transport  Commission  are  responsible  for  4 road  bridges, 
n.  The  present  remote  control  of  expenditure  on  Classified  Roads  by  the  Kent 
Comity  Council  and  London  Region  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  unsatis 
factory. 

HI.  Direct  conferment. 


Street  Lighting 

I.  A Council  Service. 

II.  None, 
in.  None. 


l. 

n. 

m. 


l. 

n. 

m. 


I. 

n. 


m. 


I. 

n. 

in. 


I. 


u. 


in. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
A Council  Service. 

None. 

None. 


Parking  Places 

The  power  to  provide  these  is  vested  in  the  Council. 
None. 

None. 


Road  Safety 

Admimstered  by  the  Council  through  a full-time  paid  Safety  Organiser. 

Home  safety  is  a parallel  activity  and  in  every  way  similar,  but  under  the 
County  Cotmcil. 

Direct  conferment. 

Bus  Shelters 

Provided  and  maintained  by  the  London  Transport  Commission 
None. 

None. 


Private  Street  Works 

The  Council  have  26  mfies  of  unadopted  roads  to  be  made  up  in  a seven-year 

SeefwmScote^''^*^  hampered  and  prejudiced  by  deficiencies  in  the  private 

Parfiamentary  time  should  be  found  to  introduce  an  up-to-date  code  or  alter- 
PrhrIt!fBill“*  empowered  to  provide  their  own  codes  by 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Orpington  Urban  District  Council 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  URBAN  DISTRICT 

1.  This  statement  is  compiementair  to  the  statement  of  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  30th  April,  1958,  and  in  response  to  an  indication  that  the 
Royal  Commission  desire  broad  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  district  and  its 
administration. 

2.  General  Description 

The  predominant  characteristics  of  the  district  are  those  of  a dormitory  town  for 
London,  with  a general  industry  area  of  relatively  small  siie  in  the  north  and  a large 
agrictiltural  area  in  the  south.  Further  development  is  now  largely  restricted  to  the 
vacant  frontages  of  existing  streets  and  the  rounding  off  of  the  built-up  area  by  con- 
trolled infflling,  the  remaining  building  sites  being  few  in  number  and  moderate  in 
size.  The  rural  part  is  protected  by  its  inclusion  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt. 

3.  Community  of  Interest 

The  dormitory  residents,  those  employed  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  are  intermingled.  The  large  majority  shop  in  one  or 
other  of  the  centres  of  population  throughout  the  district.  For  sport  and  recreation 
they  remain  almost  exclusively  within  the  district,  but  a few  go  outside  the  district 
for  education  and  (mainly  to  the  West  End)  entertainment.  They  have  a common 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  countryside,  in  the  services  provided  by  the  Council 
and  in  the  many  social  and  other  activities  in  which  the  district  abounds. 

4.  Physical  Features 

The  district  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  North  Downs  and  embraces  well- 
wooded  undulating  country  of  great  scenic  charm,  varying  from  about  140  to  800 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  four  main  watersheds,  all  draining  north,  the  only  visible 
courses  are  the  River  Cray  and  the  Kydbrook. 

The  northern  boundary  is  marked  by  the  railway  line,  except  that  a small  area 
north  of  the  line  is  included  to  embrace  the  St.  Mary  Cray  Parish  Church  and  Ceme- 
tery, and  a Council  housing  estate;  the  south-eastern  is  well  defined  by  the  ridge  of 
the  North  Downs ; the  eastern  mostly  follows  the  line  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  parish 
boundaries;  the  south-western  is  the  Kent/Surrey/Croydon  boundary;  and  on  the 
north-west  is  the  boundary  with  Beckenham  and  Bromley  Boroughs,  agreed  at  the 
time  of  urbanisation. 

5.  Means  of  Communication 


There  is  a network  of  major  and  minor  roads,  affording  excellent  means  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  district,  and  including  the  Orpington  Bypass  A.224  and 
the  Farnborough  Bypass  A.21.  Two  main  railway  lines  of  Southern  Region,  the 
London  to  Hastings  and  the  London  to  Maidstone  and  Rochester  have  five  railway 
stations  in  the  area— St.  Mary  Cray,  Petts  Wood,  Orpington,  Chelsfield  and  Knock- 
holt.  The  district  is  served  by  London  Transport  central  and  country  ’buses,  and 
Green  Line  coaches. 


£.  Statistics 

Population— 72,170  (Mid.  1957). 
Rateable  Value— £1,120,000 
(1st  April,  1958). 

Area — 20,842  acres. 

No.  of  Dwellings — 22,945. 
(Council  dwellings. — 

3,043  at  30th  April,  1958). 


No.  of  Factories — 41. 

Acreage  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces — 270. 
Acreage  of  Green  Belt  properties — 1,146. 
Wards— 16. 

Councillors^ — 33. 
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7.  Record  of  Administration 

It  has  been  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Council  since  the  urban  district  was  created  in  I934 
to  effect  a successful  marriage  of  its  urban  and  rural  components. 

The  Council  consider  that  this  task  has  been  adequately  executed  and  that  the 
misgivings  expressed  by  some  of  the  rural  parishes  on  the  formation  of  the  urban 
district  have  given  place  to  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
villages  through  being  associated  with  a prosperous  urban  community. 

This  has  been  achieved  without  unduly  burdening  the  district  as  a whole,  a result 
of  the  maintenance  of  high  administrative  standards. 

8.  Financial  Techniques 

The  Council  has  adopted  the  most  modern  financial  techniques,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a complete  punched  card  accounting  system.  The  whole  of  the  account- 
ancy work  is  centralised  in  the  Treasurer’s  Department,  which  is  also  responsible  for 
all  the  costing  work  of  the  direct  labour  organisations  established  in  the  Engineer’s 
and  Housing  Departments.  Furthermore,  a novel  system  of  rate  accounting,  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  has  enabled  considerable 
economies  to  be  effected  in  staff  and  administrative  expenses. 

For  two  years  before  Local  Authorities  were  denied  access  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Board,  the  Council  had  been  borrowing  in  the  open  market  and  were  thus  able 
to  meet  the  new  situation  without  difficulty.  Making  the  fullest  use  of  these  Local 
Act  powers  to  issue  Bonds,  a succession  of  newspaper  advertisements  has  produced 
well  over  £1,000,000  at  favourable  rates,  from  small  lenders  during  a two-year 
period,  so  permitting  the  capital  programme  to  be  financed,  A judicious  mixture  of 
temporary,  short  and  medium  term  loans  has  assisted  in  mitigating  much  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  high  interest  rates  caused  by  successive  credit  squeezes.  These 
various  devices  have  allowed  the  continuance  of  housing  advances  at  a time  when 
many  would-be  house  purchasers  were  unable  to  obtain  accommodation  from  other 
sources.  Not  content  with  this,  Orpington  were  one  of  the  first  Local  Authorities  to 
receive  permission  to  include  a variable  interest  clause  in  their  mortgages,  so  allowing 
borrowers  to  receive  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  policy  of  not  being  tied  for  long 
periods  to  loans  carrying  high  rates  of  interest. 

A capital  fund  has  been  established,  to  which  annual  contributions  are  made  with 
the  intention  of  ultimately  building  up  a method  of  avoiding  both  resorting  to 
borrowing  and  making  excessive  calls  on  the  revenue  budget.  Indeed,  this  has 
already  proved  of  great  assistance  in  acquhing  equipment.  The  setting  up  of  a 
renewals  and  repairs  fund  has  likewise  achieved  a substantial  measure  of  stability  in 
the  rate  levy  required  for  such  purposes.  The  fund  is  divided  into  separate  sections 
dealing  with  the  renewal  of  vehicles  and  major  plant  items,  the  repair  of  buildings 
and  similar  structures,  and  vehicle  maintenance. 

By  following  a prudent  policy  of  mixed  external  and  internal  investments  for  the 
superannuation  fund,  no  deficiency  arose  at  the  last  re-valuation.  Indeed,  the 
Actuary,  in  a tribute  to  the  Local  Authority’s  policy,  reported  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary  to  make  a further  contribution  of  £1 ,250  per  annum  for  40  years. 

The  Council  makes  full  use  of  its  punched  card  machines  on  the  rating  system, 
which  results  in  the  early  despatch  of  rate  demand  notes  and  a proper  follow-up  with 
reminders.  The  volume  of  prompt  payments  in  1957/58  was  such  that  over  £17,000 
in  interest  was  earned,  equivalent  to  a rate  reduction  of  about  4d.  in  the  £. 

A differential  rent  scheme,  introduced  on  1st  April,  1954,  has  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  making  contributions  to  the  Housing  Revenue  Account  from  the 
general  rate  fund,  permitted  an  adequate  repairs  fund  contribution  and  avoided 
increasing  the  rents  of  those  tenants  with  low  incomes.  On  the  other  hand,  those  able 
to  do  so  pay  a proper  charge  for  their  accommodation,  whilst  the  equivalent  of  a 
rate  contribution  of  about  4|d.  in  the  £ was  saved  in  1 957/58. 

\2th  August,  1958. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the  Penge  Urban 
District  Council 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Penge  Urban  District  Council  would  first  of  all  wish  to  record  their  appreciation 
of  the  approach  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  seeking  the  views  of  this  authority  on  the  matter  generally,  and  specifically 
under  the  three  heads  set  out  in  the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  this  CouncU  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  evidence  now  submitted,  both  from  the  factual  approach,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  opinion  is  given  in  outline  form  only,  but  the  Council  would  be  willing 
to  give  a more  detailed  submission,  either  in  writing  or  orally,  if  so  desired,  and 
would  indeed  welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Before  setting  out  the  report  and  views  of  the  Penge  Urban  District  Council  on 
the  matters  specifically  raised  in  the  letter  of  17th  February,  1958,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  give  some  factual  information  regarding  this  Urban  District. 

(a)  GeograpMcal  Position 

Penge  is  situated  on  the  north-west  tip  of  the  County  of  Kent  and  is  bounded  by 
other  Local  Authorities  as  under: 

(i)  On  the  north-west  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Lambeth  and  Camber- 
well in  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

(ii)  On  the  south-west  by  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  (Surrey). 

(iii)  On  the  north-east,  east  and  south-east  by  the  Borough  of  Beckenham  (Kent). 

(b)  Population,  Area  and  Rateable  Value 

The  population  of  Penge  in  accordance  with  the  1957  Registrar  General’s  estimate 
is  25,610,  and  the  area  comprises  770  acres.  The  rateable  value  is  £334,971,  the 
product  of  a penny  rate  for  the  current  financial  year  1958-59  being  £1,345.  The 
General  Rate  for  the  current  year  is  19s.  Id.  including  the  Kent  County  Council 
Precept  of  12s.  7-8d,,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Precept  of  Is.  6-25d,,  and  the  London 
County  Council  Precept  of  5-75d.  (sewage  disposal).  The  loan  debt  is  £1,321,412, 
made  up  as  under: — 

Housing £1,137,848 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  and  Housing  Act 

Advances 159,362 

Miscellaneous  ........  24,202 


£1,321,412 


The  figures  given  indicate  the  position  as  at  1st  April,  1958. 

(c)  General  Character  of  District 

Penge  is  a suburb  of  London,  primarily  residential  in  character,  although  there  is 
some  dispersed  industry  in  the  area.  The  residential  properties  are  largely  of  the  old 
Victorian  type,  and  many  are  of  considerable  age.  Quite  a large  proportion  are  now 
in  multi-occupation.  From  the  industrial  angle,  there  are  no  really  large  undertakings 
within  the  urban  district,  but  there  are  many  small  industries,  a large  number  of 
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wMch  are  wrongly  located  from  the  town  planning  point  of  view.  It  is  not  wished  ' 
this  Outline  Evidence  to  record  the  whole  Local  Government  history  of  the  district 
but  Penge  was  constituted  as  an  urban  district  in  1900. 

The  district  is  well  served  by  rail  and  road  transport.  There  is  a first-class  maiti 
shopping  centre,  and  several  quite  adequate  secondary  shopping  areas. 

(d)  Constitution  of  the  Council 

The  Council  comprises  eighteen  elected  members,  six  being  returned  from  earli 
ward  into  which  the  urban  district  is  divided.  Elections  are  held  triennially  the  whni. 
Council  retiring  at  the  same  time.  “ 


2.  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITHIN  THE  PENGE  URBAN  DISTRICT 
FOR  CARRYING  OUT  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNCTIONS 

As  requested  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  February.  1958,  to  which  reference  has  alreadv 
been  made,  it  is  now  wished  to  give  a factual  statement  on  the  Local  Government 
functions  and  services  referred  to  therein.  It  is  not.  however,  desired  to  comment  in 
any  detail  on  those  functions  which  are  exclusively  within  the  purview  of  the  Kent 
County  Council. 

(a)  Education 

(i)  Education  Generally 

Since  the  Education  Act,  1944,  came  into  operation  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Penge  has  lost  all  the  functions  carried  out  before  that  time,  and  because  of  its 
population  IS  not  an  ‘ Excepted  District.”  The  urban  district  is  a county  division  for 

and  Secondary  Schools  is  adequate  within  the 
the  projects  in  course  of  implementation 
to  mver  PecV  are,  however,  very  old.  Grammar  School  education  is  provided 

in  11,7^  I?  $ Grammar  School  being  situated 

m the  urban  district,  while  the  present  Girls’  Grammar  School  building,  and  the  new 

PeL'f i7eTth7dv“-T7“  .®®*enham.  There  is  no  Teclinical  School  in 

Penge  itself,  the  district  bemg  served  m this  connection  by  the  Technical  School  at 
Btomley  some  five  miles  distant.  There  is  also  no  provisL  for  fuXr  education 
wito  the  distact  Itself,  apart  from  normal  evening  classes,  but  a School  of  Art  and 
Technical  Institute  are  located  in  Beckenham. 

(ii)  Agricultural  Education 

C^^“7otica  ‘’y  *e  Kent 


(iii)  Youth  Employment  Bureau 

^ere  is  no  Youth  Employment  Bureau  serving  Penge  exclusively  but  one  bureau 

(b)  Entironmental  Health 

(i)  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 

are  situatea  quite  close  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts. 
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(ii)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
This  would  be  an  Urban  District  Council  function,  but  the  matter  does  not  arise 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood. 


(iii)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  and  actively  carried  out,  as  necessary, 
under  the  existing  statutory  provisions  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1956.  Adequate 
modem  equipment  is  maintained. 


(iv)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

This  is  not  a function  which  causes  very  great  concern  within  the  urban  district, 
having  regard  to  the  type  and  character  of  the  local  industries  which  are  fundamen- 
tally of  an  innocuous  type.  However,  the  Council  are  alive  to  the  need  for  adequate 
control,  where  necessary,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937,  did  not  apply  directly  to  this  urban  district,  steps  have  been 
taken  recently  to  secure  its  local  application,  and,  in  fact,  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  has  now  made  the  necessary  Order  so  that  the  1937  Act  will 
be  operative  within  the  district,  with  effect  from  the  1st  July,  1958. 

(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Room 

These  services  are  actively  and  satisfactorily  provided  by  the  Urban  District  CouncU. 
A mortuary  is  controlled  by  the  Council  and  is  of  modern  standards  with  a two-cell 
refrigerator. 

(vi)  Public  Conveniences 

Public  Conveniences  are  provided  within  the  district  at  a central  point  in  the  main 
shopping  area,  while  at  one  extremity  of  the  district  a joint  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  with  a neighbouring  authority. 


(vii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  is  undertaken  by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  weekly  collections 
from  residential  accommodation,  but  with  more  frequent  collections  from  trade 
premises  and  certain  fiat  properties.  Treatment  and  disposal  of  refuse,  however, 
does  not  take  place  within  the  urban  district,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
adjoining  Borough  of  Beckenham.  The  policy  of  salvage  is  actively  pursued  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

(viii)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  fully  exercised  and  controlled  under  the 
relevant  statutory  provisions  and  bye-laws  made  thereunder. 


(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  district  is  fully  sewered,  although  much  of  the  system  is  of  considerable  age. 
There  is  no  sewage  disposal  works  within  the  Urban  District,  disposal  being  effected 
either  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  County  of  London. 


(x)  Street  Cleansing 

This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function,  full  and  adequate  arrangements  being 
made  both  by  mechanical  and  hand  sweeping. 
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(xi)  Burial — Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
No  provision  is  made  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  neither  is  anv  art- 
necessary,  there  being  a large  privately  owned  Cemetery  and  Crematorium  witu-" 
the  Borough  of  Beckenham  adjoining,  and  quite  close  to  the  boundary  of  th.  t 
districts. 

(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  maintain  Betts  Park  and  the  High  Street  Recreation  Ground  ti, 
former  being  furnished  with  a children’s  playground,  and  certain  games  and  snort! 
facilities,  mcluding  tennis,  a putting  green  and  cricket  practice  nets.  In  addhio! 
provision  has  been  made  for  a special  children’s  playground  in  another  part  of  tl,  ’ 
district,  and  known  as  the  Palace  Square  Children’s  Playground.  So  far  as 
spaces  are  concerned,  reference  must  be  made  also  to  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  th! 
bulk  of  which  are  situated  within  the  urban  district,  although  some  part  there?/ lit 
within  the  Borough  of  Beckenham.  These  grounds  are  administered  by  the  Londnr 
County  Council.  Adequate  control  of  the  parks  and  playground  is  mainSu? 
directly  by  the  Council,  both  by  the  enforcement  of  bye-laws  which  have  been 

Sn  tuTSeX""'*'’  of 


(xiii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act  1937 
The  mam  feature  wMch  it  is  wished  to  record  here  is  the  recent  provision  under  these 
^atutory  powers  of  a Welfare  Centre,  which  was  developed  by  the  Urban  District 
wl'T'  which  is  now  a popular  centre  for  many  local  activS 

mcluding  the  provision  of  old  folks’  club  rooms  and  meals  on  wheels  service  bv  a 

uv  r fooal  Blind  Club,  Girl  Guides,  Sunday  ScSol 

facilities  for  a nearby  church,  and  numerous  others. 

(c)  Housing 

justly  proud  of  their  housing  record  in  the  post-war 
of  which  having  regard  to  the  acute  shortage  of  building  land,  the  whole 

wa^nf  in’fflr*'  ? two  small  sites  which  can  be  developed  by 

way  of  in-fiUmg,  have  been  fully  developed.  Having  regard  to  this  factor  nracticsllv 

aU?l8?e?dw*ir“*'h  development  has  been  by  way  of  flat  developiAent,  and  h 
aU  538  new  dwellings  have  been  provided  since  1945.  Taking  into  account  the  dwel 
^gs  provided  between  the  wars,  and  other  properties  purchased 

D^nTcZ?!  1®  “^uaged  by  tL  Urb!n 

has?ow  teTmedThi  “ indicated  that  all  immediately  available  lid 

Penge  was  onf  of  the  w ‘ “ relation  to  requisitioned  houses. 
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effort  is  being  made  to  derequisition  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  problem  cannot  possibly  be  solved  by  the  statutory  date,  31st  March,  1960, 
without  recourse  to  purchase,  and  the  Council  have  embarked  on  a programme 
accordingly.  The  Council  exercise  to  the  full  their  powers  under  the  Housing  Act, 
1949  (and  previously  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts),  to  advance 
money  for  the  acquisition  and  conversion  of  properties,  and  a total  sum  of  approxi- 
mately £220,000  has  been  advanced  in  this  way.  A number  of  improvement  grants 
has  also  been  made.  The  Council  have,  too,  had  under  active  consideration  the 
provision  of  special  type  flatlets  for  aged  persons  by  conversion  of  existing  properties, 
but  whUst  it  has  been  agreed  as  a matter  of  policy  that  this  specific  function  of 
housing  should  be  exercised,  the  non-availability  of  suitable  properties  in  the  district 
has  so  far  precluded  its  implementation. 


(d)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
These  are  county  functions,  although  Area  Sub-Committees  have  been  set  up,  the 
duties  of  which  can  broadly  be  stated  to  be  the  general  administration  on  the  local 
basis  arising  from  policy  decisions  made  at  County  level.  One  Area  Sub-Committee 
covers  the  districts  of  the  Boroughs  of  Beckenham  and  Bromley,  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  Orpington  and  Penge,  on  which  this  Council  is 
represented  by  one  member. 

(ii)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  are  county  functions  dealt  with  under  a District  Officer  Service,  one  officer 
covering  Penge  and  Beckenham  jointly. 

(iii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

Primarily  these  are  county  functions.  The  Urban  District  Council,  however,  have 
powers  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  for  burial  arrangements  of  deceased 
persons,  as  necessary,  and  also  to  deal  with  the  removal  of  old  persons  in  need  of 
care  and  attention.  It  has  been  necessary  to  act  accordingly  in  several  cases. 

Under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  the  Council  have  adopted 
the  policy,  in  accordance  with  the  Statute,  of  employing  their  full  quota  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

(iv)  Care  of  Children 

This  again  is  a county  function,  a local  office  of  the  Children’s  Department  being 
situated  in  Bromley,  and  a Welfare  Officer  serves  the  Beckenham,  Bromley  and 
Penge  area. 


(v)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  too  is  a County  Coxmcil  function. 

(vi)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  carried  out  through  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  who  is  employed  on  a part-time  basis. 

(vii)  Health  Education 

This  is  a function  carried  out  both  from  county  and  local  level.  The  Urban  District 
Council  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  publicity  campaigns,  in  addition  to  which  the 
appropriate  officers  of  the  Council  do  occasionally  give  talks  to  local  organisations. 
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(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(i)  Town  and  Country  Planning  Generally 
The  Kent  County  Council  are  the  Local  Planning  Authority,  in  accordance 
the  provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  The  County  Co.i^'m 
^ ^ measure  of  delegation  as  is  possible,  in  accorda^^^' 

with  the  legal  provisions,  including  general  matters  regarding  control  of  devrfo 
ment;  tbs  extends  to  matters  arising  under  the  Advertisement  Regulations 
cannot  be  dealt  with  locaUy  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  Development  PIm  F„u 
consultation,  however,  takes  place  on  these  matters  as  well  as  in  connection  whh 
the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  Itself.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  in  thk 
Outline  Evidence  to  append  full  details  of  the  Delegation  Agreement  with  fte 
County  Council,  but  this  can  be  provided  if  required. 

(ii)  Powers  and  Dufies  under  the  National  Parks  and  Countryside  Aet  1949 
This  is  a county  function.  ’ 

(f)  Traffic 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

roads  are  concerned  this  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function 

Government  Act! 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

Council  exercise  street  lighting  functions  for  the  whole  of  the 

nr  ’ w brought  into  operation  on  the 

routes.  Full  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  last  two  or  thrL 

Len  defend  h lishting,  a project  which  has,  however 

deferred,  havmg  regard  to  the  current  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure.  ’ 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  fully  exercised,  where  necessary. 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

land  has  precluded  the  provision  of  as  many  narkine 

Jravl  a cTr  uarkT^^^  negotiations  are  at  present  being  conducted  ainblg  to 
the  district  *“i®9uate  dimensions  adjacent  to  the  main  shopping  are!  of 


(v)  Road  Safety 

“p"  "»• '«<■  »f«y.  bp.  .1 


. . (vi)  Bus  Shelters 

This  IS  a function  which  could  be  exercised  by  the  Urban  District  Cniinr-il  h„t 

LonTo^TranspmTSi^^^  by  the 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 
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4.  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
AS  SEEN  BY  THE 

PENCE  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

WhUethe  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge  do  see  defects  in  the  present  arrangements 
these  are  not  m any  way  based  on  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  at  present 
vested  m the  County  Council  are  carried  out  by  that  authority.  The  Council  indeed 
have  no  fojmdation  for  criticising  the  Kent  County  CouncU  administration  Tut 
rather  it  is  thought  that,  on  county  standards,  that  authority  carry  out  their  func  iZ 
efficiently.  The  critic^m  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  P^ron  ZZS 
arrangements  IS  based  primarily  on  the  general  concept  of  County  Council  orgaZ 
isation,  and  this  can  be  summarised  as  follows:  ^ 

(a)  The  control  from  the  County  Council  at  Maidstone  is,  of  necessity,  remote 
and  this  general  statement  embodies  the  following  principles ; 

® as  a general  rule  be  expected  to 

have  a detailed  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  county  which  must  affect 
their  appreciation  of  local  district  problems  and  local  district  needs. 

(ii)  The  public  of  Penge  cannot  feel  that  same  sense  of  local  administration 
from  county  level  as  they  would  in  respect  of  those  services  adminis- 

“ general  wish  to  have  a 
local  focal  pomt  to  which  they  can  turn  for  advice,  or  the  solution  of 
then  problems,  and  the  obvious  place  to  which  to  look  is  the  local 
centre  of  administration,  rather  than  one  many  miles  away. 

(iii)  Because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  County  Council  centre  at  Maidstone 
there  is  really  insufficient  publicity  in  county  districts  from  which  local 
residents  could  ascertain  what  is  ready  happening  at  county  head- 
quarters. 

(A)  The  whole  foundation  of  County  Council  administration  based  on  a very 

lioWing  of  all  meetings  at  Maidstone 
durmg  the  day-time;  the  long  journeys  necessary  for  certain  county  members 
as,  for  example,  from  this  corner  of  the  county,  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  context.  The  unfortunate  result  is  that  there  is  a 
restricted  field  of  persons  who  are  able  to  undertake  County  Council  duties 
a problem  which  is  more  likely  to  grow  in  the  future  than  to  dimmi.h 

(c)  The  whole  administration  of  a County  Council  of  the  size  of  Kent  tends  to 
become  unwieldy  and  unnecessarily  costly.  On  the  question  of  the  organisation 
t»mg  unwieldy,  meetings  of  the  County  Council  are  only  held  quarterly  and 
there  is  a necessity  for  a large  number  of  sub-committees  to  deal  with  the 
various  problerns  m the  whole  of  the  administration.  Regarding  the  question 
of  costliness,  it  is  considered  that  this  arises  because  of  the  obvious  necessity 
ot  maintaining  such  a large  and  complicated  organisation. 

The  poin^  made  above  can  be  summarised  in  the  opinion  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Penge  that  m the  expression  “ Local  Government,”  emphasis  should  be 
a^s  much  on  the  word  “ Local  ” as  on  the  word  “ Government.”  These  basic  expres- 
aom  ot  opmion  lead  to  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  views  of  this  Urban 
Distnct  Council  on  the  future  of  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  area 
in thereof,  or  to  quote  the  words  in  the  Terms  of  Reference 
ot  he  Royal  Commission  “ What  changes  in  the  Local  Government  structure  and 
oistribufion  of  Local  Authority  functions  in  the  area,  or  any  part  of  it,  would  better 
secure  effective  and  convenient  Local  Government.” 
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S.  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  OF  PENGE  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
REORGANISATION  IN  GREATER  LONDON  AND 
PARTICULARLY  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 
THIS  DISTRICT 

Following  the  extract  from  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  the 
immediately  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  considered  that  any  views  or  recommen- 
dations should  be  based  on  the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  Local  Government 
generally,  and  throughout  the  detailed  consideration  which  has  been  given  to  this 
major  problem  these  particular  points  have  always  been  kept  in  mind,  and  regard 
has  also  always  been  had  to  the  nine  points  set  out  in  paragraph  15  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  White  Paper  on  Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
These  nine  points  were,  indeed,  put  forward  as  material  factors  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  determining  what  effective  and  convenient  units  of  Local  Government  should 
exist. 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge  that  the  defects 
in  the  present  arrangements,  as  outlined  in  paragraph  4,  are  not  such  as  can  be 
remedied  satisfactorily  by  any  system  of  greater  delegation  of  functions  from  the 
County  Council  to  the  District  Council.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  considered  view  that 
where  other  overriding  factors  do  not  militate  against  such  a proposal,  the  most 
effective  and  convenient  form  of  Local  Goveriunent  should  be  on  the  one-tier  basis. 
Bringing  these  considerations  to  this  particular  district,  it  is,  therefore,  believed  that 
the  future  of  Local  Government  would  best  be  served  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Borough  of  Beckenham  and  the  Urban  District  of  Penge  into  one  entity,  with 
County  Borough  status. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  pattern  for  future  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London,  outside  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
uniform  one,  and,  indeed,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has 
indicated  that  considerations  which  might  apply  to  one  part  of  this  vast  conurbation 
need  not  necessarily  apply  to  other  parts.  The  matter  has,  therefore,  been  looked  at 
purely  from  the  position  of  this  particular  area  of  Greater  London  situated  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  and  to  support  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  for  the  creation 
of  a new  County  Borough,  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge  would  wish  to 
submit  the  following  arguments: 

(a)  The  proposed  County  Borough  would  be  a more  convenient  form  of  Local 
Government  for  the  reasons  already  given  in  this  Outline  Evidence.  Its 
creation  would  undoubtedly  bring  about  greater  interest  in  local  affairs,  all 
of  which  would  be  administered  from  a local  centre. 

(fi)  The  new  Comity  Borough  would  equally  be  an  effective  form  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  combined  population  and  area  of  the  two  existing  authorities  con- 
cerned would  weld  together  to  form  one  of  sufficient  size  and  population,  and 
the  combined  financial  resources,  giving  a total  rateable  value  of  approxi- 
mately £1,726,000  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  the  satisfactory 
execution  of  all  the  functions  of  a County  Borough.  Inasmuch  as  the  Local 
Government  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  makes  provision  for  changes  in 
the  financial  structure  of  Local  Authorities,  and  certain  Orders  under  the  Act 
wfil  have  to  come  into  operation  subsequently,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  to 
indicate  with  any  clarity  the  full  financial  effect  of  the  proposed  amalgamation. 
It  is,  however,  abundantly  clear  that  the  rateable  value  per  head  of  population 
in  the  proposed  County  Borough  would  be  above  that  which  is  at  present 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  creation  of  the  County  Borough  would  be 
anything  but  beneficial  from  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view. 
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(c)  The  severance  of  the  two  existing  authorities  from  the  County  of  Kent  should 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  county  administration.  The 
County  of  Kent  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  largest  counties,  and  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  severance  would  be  to  such  an  extent  that  this  position 
would  not  be  altered. 

(d)  Whilst  the  two  local  authority  areas  of  Beckenham  and  Penge  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  administered  as  entirely  separate  units  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, there  is,  nevertheless,  considerable  common  ground  between  the  two 
areas  which  would  facilitate  and  logically  support  the  proposed  County 
Borough  proposal.  These  are: 

(i)  Geographically  the  proposed  union  would  improve  the  Local  Govern- 
ment boundaries  of  the  area. 

(ii)  There  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  affinity  between  the  two 
Local  Authority  areas  as  evidenced  by  the  following  facts ; 

(a)  Beckenham  and  Penge  together  comprise  one  Parliamentary 
constituency. 

(b)  The  Petty  Sessional  Division  with  the  Magistrates’  Court  at  the 
Penge  Town  Hall  covers  also  part  of  the  Borough  of  Beckenham. 

(c)  From  the  point  of  view  of  education,  the  two  areas  have  virtually 
been  combined  for  Grammar  School  purposes.  The  Boys’ 
Grammar  School,  with  a catchment  area  comprising  the  two 
districts,  is  situated  in  Penge,  while  the  Girls’  Grammar  School 
is  in  Beckenham.  The  population  of  both  districts  have  available 
to  them  the  same  facilities  for  further  education. 

(if)  The  two  authorities  have  already  an  existing  arrangement  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  a Branch  Library  under  the 
control  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge,  but  sited  to  cater 
for  a large  proportion  of  Beckenham  residents,  with  a financial 
adjustment  between  the  two  local  authorities. 

(e)  Beckenham  and  Penge  are  jointly  represented  on  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  by  one  member. 

(/)  The  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Ministry  of  National 
Insurance  are  located  in  Beckenham  to  serve  both  districts. 

(g)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths. 

(h)  The  two  authorities  have  been  merged  for  fuel  control  purposes. 

(0  Part  of  the  sewage  from  Penge  passes  through  the  Beckenham 

sewers,  and  vice  versa. 

(j)  Penge  has  no  separate  Fire  Station,  being  served  primarily  from 
Beckenham. 

(k)  The  Youth  Employment  Bureau  established  by  the  County 
Council  serves  the  two  districts. 

(/)  There  is  close  affinity  between  the  two  districts  on  Area  Health 
Functions  under  the  County  Council. 

(m)  The  residents  of  Penge  customarily  use  the  baths  facilities  pro- 
vided by  Beckenham. 

(n)  In  earlier  days  the  two  districts  combined  for  the  provision  of  a 
Maternity  Home. 

(o)  There  are  good  and  direct  public  transport  links  between  the: 
two  districts,  both  rail  and  road. 
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(e)  Whilst  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  functioning  of  certain 
services  extensive  in  their  application,  as  for  example  the  Fire  Service,  the 
Ambulance  Service,  powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health, 'and 
National  Assistance  Acts,  etc.,  these  could  as  easily  and  effectively  be  co-ordin- 
ated with  surrounding  districts,  as  may  be  necessary,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
County  Council  organisation  as  at  present. 


6.  OTHER  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge  would  wish  to  record  their  views,  that,  so  far 
as  the  London  County  Council  is  concerned,  the  area  of  that  authority  should  not 
in  any  way  be  extended,  it  being  considered  that  it  is  a County  Council  adminis- 
tration which,  if  anything,  is  too  large  at  the  present  time,  and  any  proposal  for  its 
extension  would  be  resisted.  It  is  clear  from  the  local  point  of  view  that  there  is  no 
affinity  of  interest  whatsoever  between  the  London  County  Council  and  this  urban 
district,  that  affinity  lying  wholly  with  our  neighbours  in  Beckenham,  as  previously 
outlined. 

In  formulating  their  proposals,  as  set  out  in  this  Outline  Evidence,  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Penge  have  been  motivated  solely  by  what  they  really  consider 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  Local  Government  in  the  area,  and  whilst  after  over  half  a 
century  of  separate  existence  the  Council  is  reluctant  to  put  forward  any  proposals 
which  would  lead  to  the  cessation  of  Penge  as  a separate  Local  Government  entity, 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that  the  interests  of  the  district  would  be  best  served 
by  the  proposed  County  Borough  proposal,  and  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
really  active  community  spirit  at  present  to  be  found  in  Penge,  working  through 
numerous  local  bodies  and  voluntary  organisations. 


7.  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  wished  to  stress  that  the  evidence  now  submitted  is  in  outline  only,  and  in  this 
first  submission  the  views  of  the  Urban  District  Council  have  been  stated  as  shortly 
as  possible.  The  Council  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  any  further  details,  or  provide 
more  detailed  statistical  information  in  support  of  the  expression  of  opinion  con- 
tained herein,  or,  alternatively,  would,  if  the  Royal  Commission  so  desire,  submit  a 
full  detailed  statement  of  evidence  at  a later  stage. 

PERCY  L BUNTING,  LL.B., 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  of  the  Council. 


May,  1958. 
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Further  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Penge  Urban  District  Council 

1.  INTRODUCTION 


In  May.  1958,  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge  subntitted  Outline  Evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  as  requested  in 
the  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Cormcil  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  evidence  at  that  time  submitted  dealt 
with  the  matter  under  the  three  heads,  as  set  out  in  the  letter  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  the  conclusions  then  reached  were,  that  in  order  to  secure  effective 
and  convenient  Local  Government,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  of  Penge,  it 
would  be  preferable  for  this  urban  district  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  adjoining 
Borough  of  Beckenham,  with  County  Borough  status. 

Since  that  evidence  was  submitted,  a new  Council  has  been  elected  in  Penge,  and 
this  Second  Outline  Evidence  is  now  presented  as  the  views  of  the  present  Cormcil 
do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Council  which  went  out  of  office  in  May  last. 

The  Cormcil  would  wish  to  record  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  understanding 
shown  by  the  Royal  Comnrission  and  its  staff,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  and  particularly  for  being  given  an  extended  time  in  which  to  submit  this 
further  evidence. 

The  information  given  in  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  evidence  submitted  in 
May,  1958,  was  primarily  of  a factual  nature,  on  which  the  present  Council  in  Penge 
would  not  wish  to  make  any  comment.  However,  it  is  thought  preferable  to  deal 
with  the  nratter  fully  in  this  Second  Outline  Evidence  although  this  means  consider- 
able repetition;  such  a course  will  have  obvious  advantages.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  in  some  detail  the  factual  evidence  already  before  the  Commission 
has  been  amplified  in  this  document.  Further,  certain  figures  now  shown  will  not 
coincide  with  those  in  the  previous  Outline  Evidence;  this  is  not  due  to  any  inac- 
curacy in  the  document  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  May,  but  means 
simply  that  the  figures  have  been  brought  up-to-date. 

Therefore,  before  setting  out  the  considered  views  of  the  Penge  Urban  District 
Council,  it  is  wished  to  record  certain  factual  information  regarding  this  urban 
district. 

(a)  Geographical  Position 

Penge  is  situated  on  the  north-west  tip  of  the  County  of  Kent  and  is  bounded  by 
other  Local  Authorities  as  under: 

(i)  On  the  north-west  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Lambeth  and  Camber- 
well in  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

(ii)  On  the  south-west  by  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  (Surrey). 

(iii)  On  the  north-east,  east  and  south-east  by  the  Borough  of  Beckenham  (Kent). 

(b)  Population,  Area,  Rateable  Value  and  Financial  Statistics 

The  population  of  Penge  in  accordance  with  the  1957  Registrar  General’s  estimate  is 
25,610,  and  the  area  comprises  770  acres.  The  rateable  value  is  £335,099,  the  product 
of  a penny  rate  for  the  current  financial  year  1958-59  being  £1,345.  The  General 
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Rate  for  the  current  year  is  19s.  Id.,  including  the  Kent  County  Council  Precept  of 
12s.  7-8d.,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Precept  of  Is.  6-25d.,  and  the  London  County 
Council  Precept  of  5-75d.  (sewage  disposal).  The  loan  debt  is  £1,325,144,  made  up 
as  under: 

Housing £1,141,580 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  and  Housing  Act 
Advances  ........  159,362 

Miscellaneous ........  24,202 


£1,325,144 


Other  relevant  financial  statistics  are: 

Loan  Debt  per  head  of  population 
Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population 
Rates  per  head  of  population  .... 
The  figures  indicate  the  position  as  at  the  1st  April,  1958. 


£51  14  11 
£13  1 8 

£12  0 4 


(c)  General  Character  of  District 

Penge  is  a suburb  of  London,  primarily  residential  in  character,  although  there  is 
some  dispersed  industry  in  the  area.  There  are  7,102  dwelling  units  existing,  and 
49  industrial  undertakings  and  premises.  In  addition,  there  are  133  non-industrial 
warehouses,  stores  and  workshops,  as  well  as  30  commercial  garages  and  filling 
stations.  The  residential  properties  are  largely  of  the  old  Victorian  type,  and  many 
are  of  considerable  age.  Quite  a large  proportion  are  in  multi-occupation.  From  the 
industrial  standpoint,  the  industrial  premises  are  scattered,  and  a large  number  are 
wrongly  located  from  the  town  planning  point  of  view. 

Although  no  detailed  statistics  are  available,  it  is  considered  that,  while  many 
people  travel  from  Penge  to  work  in  the  centre  of  London  during  the  day,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  working  population  is  employed  in  industry  locally,  or  in  industrial 
undertakings  in  immediately  adjoining  areas. 

The  district  is  well  served  by  road  and  rail  transport.  There  are  three  Southern 
Region  Railway  Stations  in  the  district — ^Anerley  and  Penge  on  the  same  line  serving 
London  Bridge,  and  Crystal  Palace  serving  primarily  Victoria,  but  also  London 
Bridge. 

There  is  a first-class  main  shopping  centre,  and  several  quite  adequate  secondary 
shopping  centres.  In  all,  there  are  427  shops  in  the  urban  district. 


(d)  Constitution  of  the  Council 


The  Council  comprises  eighteen  elected  Members,  six  being  returned  from  each 
ward  into  which  the  urban  district  is  divided.  Elections  are  held  triennially,  the 
whole  Council  retiring  at  the  same  time.  The  last  election  was  held  in  May,  1958. 

Election  statistics  show  considerable  public  interest  in  local  affairs  as  compared 
with  comparable  figures  in  some  other  Local  Authority  districts.  The  relevant 
statistics  for  Penge  at  the  last  two  elections  in  1955  and  1958  are: 


1955 

1958 


Total 

Electorate 

17,766 

17,558 


Percentage 

Votes  Cast  Poll 

7,842  44-1 

7,498  42-7 


The  Council  functions  under  the  normal  committee  system  on  a monthly  cycle, 
except  that  no  meetings  are  held  in  the  month  of  August,  while  in  the  month  the 
elections  are  held  in  every  three  years,  there  is  a restricted  diary  of  meetings. 
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2.  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITHIN  THE  PENCE  URBAN  DISTRICT 
FOR  CARRYING  OUT  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNCTIONS 

(a)  Education 

(i)  Education  Generally 

Since  the  Education  Act,  1944,  came  into  operation  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Penge  has  lost  all  th^unctions  earned  out  before  that  time,  and  because  of  its 
popidation  IS  not  an  Excepted  District  ”,  The  urban  district  is  a county  division 
for  education.  The  provision  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  is  adequate  withiS 
the  district  Itself  if  one  takes  into  account  the  projects  in  course  of  implementation 
Some  of  the  schools  are,  however,  very  old.  Grammar  School  education  is  provided 
to  cover  Beckenham  and  Penge  jomtly,  the  Boys'  Grammar  School  being  situated 
in  the  urban  district,  while  the  present  Girls’  Grammar  School  building  and  the 
new  one  in  course  of  construction,  are  in  Beckenham.  There  is  no  Technical  School 
in  Penge  itself,  the  district  bemg  served  in  this  connection  by  the  Technical  School 
<i‘Stant.  There  is  also  no  provision  for  further  education 
withm  the  district  itself,  apart  from  normal  evening  classes,  but  a School  of  Art 
and  Technical  Institute  are  located  in  Beckenham. 


(ii)  Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Colleges  have  been  provided  within  the  County  of  Kent 
County  Council. 


by  the  Kent 


(iii)  Youth  Employment  Bureau 


There  is  no  Youth  Employment  Bureau  serving  Penge  exclusively  but 
covers  the  urban  district,  and  the  adjoining  Borough  of  Beckenham 
offices  being  situated  in  the  Borough  of  Beckenham. 


one  bureau 
jointly,  its 


(b)  Environmental  Health 

(i)  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 
None  of  these  facilities  exists  within  the  urban  district,  the  local  population  being 
served  by  first-class  baths  provided  by  the  Beckenham  Borough  Council,  and  which 
are  situated  quite  close  to  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts. 

(ii)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
pis  would  be  an  Urban  District  Council  function,  but  the  matter  does  not  arise 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood. 

(iii)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  and  actively  carried  out,  as  necessary 
under  the  existing  statutory  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Adequate 
modern  equipment  is  maintained. 

(iv)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

pis  IS  not  a function  which  causes  very  great  concern  within  the  urban  district, 
naymg  regard  to  the  type  and  character  of  the  local  industries  which  are  fundamen- 
tally of  an  innocuous  type.  However,  the  Council  are  alive  to  the  need  for  adequate 
control,  where  necessary,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937,  did  not  apply  directly  to  this  urban  district,  steps  have  been 
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taken  recently  to  secure  its  local  application,  and,  in  fact,  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  has  now  made  the  necessary  Order  so  that  the  1937  Act 
became  operative  within  the  district,  with  effect  from  the  1st  July;  1958. 

(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Room 

fhese  services  are  actively  and  satisfactorily  provided  by  the  Urban  District  Council. 
A mortuary  is  controlled  by  the  Council  and  is  of  modern  standards  with  a two-cell 
refrigerator. 


(vi)  Public  Conveniences 

Public  Conveniences  are  provided  within  the  district  at  central  points  in  the  main 
shopping  area,  while  at  one  extremity  of  the  district  a joint  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  with  a neighbouring  authority. 

(vii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  is  undertaken  by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  weekly  collections 
from  residential  accommodation,  but  with  more  frequent  collections  from  trade 
premises  and  certain  flat  properties.  Treatment  and  disposal  of  refuse,  however, 
does  not  take  place  within  the  urban  district,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
adjoining  Borough  of  Beckenham.  The  policy  of  salvage  is  actively  pursued  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

(viii)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  fully  exercised  and  controlled  under  the 
relevant  statutory  provisions  and  byelaws  made  thereunder. 

(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  district  is  fuUy  sewered,  although  most  of  the  system  is  of  considerable  age. 
There  is  no  sewage  disposal  works  within  the  urban  district,  disposal  being  effected 
either  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  County  of  London. 

(x)  Street  Cleansing 

This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function,  full  and  adequate  arrangements  being 
made  both  by  mechanical  and  hand  sweeping.  The  classified  roads  and  principal 
district  roads  are  cleansed  daily,  while  other  roads  in  the  district  are  cleansed  twice 
weekly. 


(xi)  Burial — Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

No  provision  is  made  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  neither  is  any  action 
necessary,  there  being  a large  privately  owned  cemetery  and  crematorium  within 
the  Borough  of  Beckenham  adjoining,  and  quite  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  two 
districts. 


(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Council  maintain  Betts  Park  (including  King  George’s  Field)  and  the  High 
Street  Recreation  Ground,  the  former  being  furnished  with  a children’s  playground, 
and  certain  games  and  sports  facilities,  including  tennis,  a putting  green  and  cricket 
practice  nets.  In  another  part  of  the  district  a separate  and  special  children’s  play- 
ground known  as  the  Palace  Square  Children’s  Playground  has  been  provided. 
There  is  also  one  other  small  open  space  known  as  the  Fox  Hill  Enclosure.  So  far 
as  open  spaces  are  concerned,  reference  must  be  made  also  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Grounds,  the  bulk  of  which  are  situated  within  the  urban  district,  although  some 
part  thereof  lies  within  the  Borough  of  Beckenham.  These  grounds  are  administered 
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by  the  London  Cmmty  Council.  Adequate  control  of  the  parks  and  playground  is 
maintained  directly  by  the  Council,  both  by  the  enforcement  of  byelaws  which  have 
been  recently  brought  up  to  date,  and  by  the  provision  of  patrols  for  the  protection 
of  children  and  generally. 

Acreage  details  of  the  public  open  spaces  in  the  district  referred  to  are  as  follows; 


(a)  Penge  Urban  District  Council 

Betts  Park  and  King  George’s  Field  . 
High  Street  Recreation  Ground  . 
Palace  Square  Children’s  Playground 
Fox  Hill  Enclosure  ... 


acres 

12-1 

3-4 

0-5 

0-2 


16-2  acres 

(Jb)  London  County  Council  acres 

Crystal  Palace  Grounds  (only  124  acres  in 
Penge)  .......  7.5  (permanently  open  to 

public) 

17'0  (conditionally  opened 
to  public) 


24-5  acres 

17  acres  shown  as  being  conditionally  opened  to  the  public  is  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Acts,  which  provide  for  a certain  total 
acreage  of  the  grounds  to  be  open  to  the  public,  except  on  the  occasion  of 
race  meetings,  exhibitions  and  the  like. 

(xiii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
The  main  feature  which  it  is  wished  to  record  here  is  the  recent  provision  under 
these  statutory  powers  of  a Welfare  Centre,  which  was  developed  by  the  Urban 
District  Council  in  1956-57,  and,  which  is  now  a popular  centre  for  many  local 
activities,  including  the  provision  of  old  folks’  club  rooms  and  meals  on  wheels 
service  by  a local  voluntary  organisation,  the  local  Blind  Club,  Girl  Guides  Sunday 
School  facilities  for  a nearby  church,  and  numerous  others. 


(c)  Housing 

The  Urban  District  Council  are  justly  proud  of  their  housing  record  in  the  post-war 
years,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  acute  shortage  of  building  land,  the  whole 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  sites  which  can  be  developed  by 
way  of  m-filling,  has  been  fully  developed.  Having  regard  to  this  factor,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  post-war  development  has  been  by  way  of  flat  development,  and 
in  all  558  new  dwellings  have  been  provided  since  1945,  including  twenty  now  under 
contract.  Taking  into  account  the  dwellings  provided  between  the  wars,  and  other 
properties  purchased  and  purchased  for  conversion,  there  are  now  683  dwellings 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Urban  District  Council.  Whilst  it  has  been  indicated 
that  all  immediately  available  land  has  now  been  used,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  there  is  no  scope  for  further  housing  development  in  the  future  as  it  is 
possible  to  explore  the  possibility  of  redevelopment  of  certain  areas  where  consider- 
able garden  depths  may  make  this  possible;  regard  must,  however,  be  had  to  the 
general  problem  of  density.  On  the  question  of  slum  clearance,  this  is  a growing 
problem  within  the  district,  having  regard  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  majority  of 
me  residential  properties,  which  are  anything  up  to  one  hundred  years  old.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  shortage  of  land,  the  problem,  of  slum  clearance  is,  of  necessity,  one 
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which  must  proceed  at  this  stage  rather  slowly,  but  the  Council  are  going  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Perhaps  no  record  of  housing  in  Penge  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  very  real  problem  facing  the  Council  at  the  present  time  in  relation 
to  requisitioned  houses.  Penge  was  one  of  the  most  heavily  affected  areas  in  London 
as  a result  of  aerial  attack  in  the  last  war,  and  a large  number  of  properties,  in 
comparison  with  the  size  and  total  population  of  the  area,  was  requisitioned  under 
the  authority  of  the  Defence  Regulations.  207  dwellings  are  still  held  under  control 
although  every  effort  is  being  made  to  derequisition  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  problem  cannot  possibly  be  solved  by  the  statutory 
date,  31st  March,  1960,  without  recourse  to  purchase,  and  the  Council  have  embarked 
on  a programme  accordingly.  The  Council  exercise  to  the  full  their  powers  under  the 
Housing  Act,  1949  (and  previously  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts) 
to  advance  money  for  the  acquisition  and  conversion  of  properties,  and  a total  sum 
of  approximately  £285,000  has  been  advanced  in  this  way.  A number  of  improve- 
ment grants  has  also  been  made.  The  Council  have  too,  had  under  active  consider- 
ation the  provision  of  special  type  flatlets  for  aged  persons  by  conversion  of  existing 
properties,  but  whilst  it  has  been  agreed  as  a matter  of  policy  that  this  specific 
function  of  housing  should  be  exercised,  the  non-availability  of  suitable  properties 
in  the  district  has  so  far  precluded  its  implementation. 

(d)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
These  are  county  functions,  although  Area  Sub-Committees  have  been  set  up,  the 
duties  of  which  can  broadly  be  stated  to  be  the  general  administration  on  the  local 
basis  arising  from  policy  decisions  made  at  County  level.  One  Area  Sub-Committee 
covers  the  districts  of  the  Boroughs  of  Beckenham  and  Bromley,  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  Orpington  and  Penge,  on  which  this  Council  is 
represented  by  one  member. 

(ii)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  are  county  functions  dealt  with  under  a District  Officer  Service,  one  officer 
covering  Penge  and  Beckenham  jointly.  The  Urban  District  Council  have  no  direct 
representation  on  an  Area  or  District  Committee,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Area  Health 
Sub-Committee  referred  to  in  (i)  above. 

(iii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts,  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

Primarily  these  are  county  functions.  The  Urban  District  Council,  however,  have 
powers  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  for  burial  arrangements  of  deceased 
persons,  as  necessary,  and  also  to  deal  with  the  removal  of  old  persons  in  need  of 
care  and  attention.  It  has  been  necessary  to  act  accordingly  in  several  cases. 

Under  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  the  Council  have  adopted 
the  policy,  in  accordance  with  the  Statute,  of  employing  their  full  quota  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

(iv)  Care  of  Children 

This  again  is  a county  function,  a local  office  of  the  Children’s  Department  being 
situated  in  Bromley,  and  a Welfare  Officer  serves  the  Beckenham,  Bromley  and 
Penge  area.  The  Urban  District  Council  have  no  direct  representation  on  an  Area 
or  District  Committee,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Area  Health  Sub-Committee  referred 
to  in  (i)  above. 

(v)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  too  is  a County  Council  function. 
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(vi)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  carried  out  through  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  who  is  employed  on  a part-time  basis. 

(vii)  Health  Education 

This  is  a function  carried  out  both  from  County  and  local  level.  The  Urban  District 
Council  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  publicity  campaigns,  in  addition  to  which  the 
appropriate  Officers  of  the  Council  do  occasionally  give  talks  to  Local  Organisations. 

(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(i)  Town  and  Country  Planning  Generally 
The  Kent  County  Council  are  the  Local  Planning  Authority,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  The  County  Council  has 
given  quite  extensive  delegation  to  the  Urban  District  Council,  covering  general 
matters  regarding  control  of  development,  and  matters  arising  under  the  Advertise- 
ment Regulations,  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  Development  Plan.  Full  consulta- 
tion, however,  takes  place  on  these  matters  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Development  Plan  itself.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  in  this  Outline 
Evidence  to  append  full  details  of  the  Delegation  Agreement  with  the  Kent  County 
Council,  but  this  can  be  provided  if  required. 

(ii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Countryside  Act,  1949 
This  primarily  is  a county  function. 

(f)  Traffic 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
So  far  as  unclassified  roads  are  concerned  this  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function, 
and  classified  roads  have  also  been  “ claimed  ” under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  and  are  dealt  with  locally.  The  details  of  the  public  highways  in  the  district  are: 
Class  I Roads  . . . 3-52  miles 

Class  III  Roads  . . 1-30  miles 

District  Roads  . . . 13-475  miles 


18-295  miles 


(ii)  Street  Lighting 

The  Urban  District  Council  exercise  street  lighting  functions  for  the  whole  of  the 
district,  and  full  modern  lighting  systems  have  been  brought  into  operation  on  the 
principal  traffic  routes.  Full  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  the  electrification  of  all  side  street  ligliting,  a project  which  has,  however, 
been  deferred,  having  regard  to  the  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure. 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
This  is  an  Urban  District  Council  function  fuUy  exercised,  where  necessary,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1925  (which  has  been  adopted),  and  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  respectively. 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

The  shortage  of  available  land  has  precluded  the  provision  of  as  many  parking 
places  as  would  have  been  desired,  but  there  are  two  official  street  parking  places 
within  the  urban  district.  The  Council  is  also  aiming  to  provide  a car  park  of 
adequate  dimensions  adjacent  to  the  main  shopping  area  of  the  district. 
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(v)  Road  Safety 

This  is  a function  fully  exercised  by  the  urban  district,  and  one  oflficer  has  been 
appointed  jointly  with  Beckenham  and  Bromley  to  be  responsible  for  this  important 
service.  The  duties  of  the  officer  concerned  embrace,  not  only  road  safety,  but  all 
forms  of  accident  prevention. 


(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

This  is  a function  which  could  be  exercised  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  in 
fact,  one  shelter  has  been  provided  by  them  in  the  past.  Generally,  however,  the 
provision  of  shelters  has  been  made  by  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  has  been  adopted,  and  such  private  street  works 
as  are  necessary  are  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  that  Statute.  The  private 
streets  remaining  in  the  district,  however,  are  really  almost  negligible. 


3.  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENTS 
AS  SEEN  BY  THE 

PENCE  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

Particularly  since  1944  there  has,  in  many  Local  Government  Services,  been  a 
transfer  of  functions  from  the  District  Councils  to  the  County  Councils,  and  the 
defects  in  the  present  arrangements,  as  seen  by  the  Penge  Urban  District  Council, 
are  based  purely  on  the  principle  that  the  transfer  of  fvmctions  has  been  too  extensive, 
and  that,  in  a number  of  instances,  it  would  be  better  from  the  general  Local  Govern- 
ment standpoint,  more  convenient  to  the  public,  and  certainly  no  more  expensive,  if 
the  functions  could  be  exercised  by  District  Councils,  either  by  direct  conferment, 
or  by  full  delegation.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  on  the  present  basis  of  two-tier  Loc^ 
Government,  certain  services,  as  for  example.  Fire,  Ambulances,  and,  in  part, 
Town  Planning,  should  be  exercised  from  County  Council  level,  but  this  argument 
cannot  subsist  in  many  other  matters.  Perhaps  it  should  be  made  clear  that  in  putting 
forw^d  this  opinion  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  particular 
functions  in  mind  have  been  exercised  by  the  Kent  County  Council,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  believed  that,  on  county  standards,  that  authority  carries  out  its  functions 
efficiently. 

Accepting  in  this  context  that  the  two-tier  system  of  Local  Government  should 
apply  in  the  Greater  London  Area  in  the  future,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  it  is  the 
conviction  in  Penge  that  that  structure  of  Local  Government  would  become  more 
efficient  and  more  convenient  if  there  were,  in  fact,  greater  powers  vested  in  District 
Coimciis,  either  as  already  suggested  by  direct  conferment,  or  by  delegation,  prefer- 
ably the  former. 

At  the  present  time  it  will  be  realised  that  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  environ- 
mental health  there  is  some  duplication  in  the  exercise  of  functions  at  County  and 
District  Council  level,  and  it  would  seem  quite  clear  that  this  is  undesirable  as  a 
general  principle.  Further,  it  is  believed  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
and  extend  the  principles  of  delegation  in  such  a way  so  that  resultant  time  delays 
and  duplication  of  work  at  County  and  District  Council  level  respectively  are  kept 
at  an  absolute  minimum.  For  example,  in  town  planning  at  the  present  time  the 
Penge  Council  enjoy  the  benefits  of  quite  an  extensive  Delegation  Agreement  from 
the  Kent  County  Council,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  could  be  improved  in  order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  dual  consideration  of  the  same  matters  at  District  and 
County  Council  level,  where  consideration  is  given  in  each  case  by  members  and 
officers  who  are  equally  well  experienced  in  the  administration  of  that  important 
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function.  Duplication  of  consideration,  and  too  much  control  over  delegated 
functions  by  the  County  Council,  must,  of  necessity,  lead,  not  only  to  time  delays 
but  higher  administrative  costs.  ’ 

With  these  general  observations,  the  Penge  Urban  District  Council  would  wish 
to  put  forward  certain  specific  examples  in  support  of  the  views  expressed.  In  this 
Outline  Evidence  it  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  matters  in  full  detail,  but  merely 
to  indicate  the  basic  points  of  the  principles  in  mind.  Neither  are  the  examples  given 
below  exhaustive  of  the  matters  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  an  analysis  of  the  present 
defects  in  the  Local  Government  service. 

(a)  Care  of  Expectant  and  Nursing  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

This  is  a service  at  present  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  through  Child  Welfare 
Nurseries  and  Ante-Natal  Clinics,  and  Dental  Clinics,  and  includes  the  distribution 
of  welfare  foods.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  a service  of  such  purely  local  application 
should  not  be  administered  from  the  local  Town  Hah? 

(b)  Home  Nursing  Service  and  Midwifery 

Similar  arguments  can  apply  to  these  important  Services  which  are  again  “ strictly- 
local  ”.  The  Home  Nursing  Service  is  dependent  on  Medical  Services  which  are 
obtained  locally,  and  it  seems  a logical  approach  that  the  whole  concept  of  this 
service  should  be  conducted  purely  locally.  Midwifery  again  is  in  a similar  position, 
and  there  are  obvious  advantages  that,  in  such  a personal  service,  there  should  be 
ready  contact  with  the  controlling  body,  and  the  responsible  Senior  Executive 
OfiBcers  at  the  natural  centre,  that  is  again  the  local  Town  Hall. 

(c)  Prevention  of  Illness,  After  Care  and  Health  Education 

In  these  services  there  is  at  the  present  time  some  duplication  of  function,  and  as  in 
(a)  and  (A)  above  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  having  the  really  local  responsible 
body  dealing  with  these  important  matters. 

(d)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

This  again  is  a service  of  purely  local  application,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
control  from  County  Council  headquarters. 

(e)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Brief  reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  important  function,  and  in  Penge  the- 
existing  Agreement  with  the  Kent  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority, 
is  quite  extensive.  It  is  believed  that  time  could  be  saved  and  economies  effected  if 
even  greater  powers  were  vested  in  the  District  Councils  by  conferment  or  unfettered, 
delegation. 

As  indicated,  the  above  have  been  put  forward  as  purely  indicative  of  the  way  in 
which  Local  Government  could  be  improved  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
two-tier  structure.  By  and  large  any  greater  powers  exercised  by  District  Councils 
would  come,  not  only  under  the  headings  of  environmental  health  and  town  planning 
into  which  categories  the  examples  given  fall,  but  it  is  also  believed  that  greater 
powers  could  be  entrusted  to  District  Councils  in  Education.  Generally,  it  is  believed 
that  matters  arising  in  the  ordinary  day-to-day  life  of  the  residents  of  a particular 
district — their  health,  education  and  the  like — should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  controlled 
by  the  people  to  whom  they  would  naturally  turn  for  any  need  of  assistance,  that  is, 
the  Local  Council,  the  Local  Councillors  and  Officers  at  the  local  Town  Hall.  A not 
unrelated  aspect  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is  felt  in  Penge  that  Local  Councils, 
should  have  a direct  right  of  nomination  to  Hospital  Management  Boards. 
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4.  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  OF  PENCE  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
REORGANISATION  IN  GREATER  LONDON  AND 
PARTICULARLY  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 
THIS  DISTRICT 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  direct  thought  to  be  given  to  where 
any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Local  Government  structure  and  the  distribution 
of  Local  Authority  functions  in  order  to  secure  more  effective  and  convenient 
Local  Government,  and  the  consideration  given  to  the  problem  by  the  Penge  Council 
has  been  with  those  aims  in  view.  When  Mr.  Henry  Brooke,  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government,  addressed  the  Annual  Conference  of  Municipal  Corpor- 
ations in  September,  1957,  he  said  that  plenty  of  positive  suggestions  should  be  put 
forward,  and  not  only  suggestions  by  authorities  concerned  purely  to  preserve  their 
own  existing  position.  He  went  on  to  say  that  suggestions  by  authorities  or  groups  of 
authorities  who  had  carefully  looked  at  the  needs,  both  of  themselves,  and  of  their 
neighbours,  would  be  welcome.  Obviously  the  Minister  did  not  want  the  position 
to  arise  where  every  Local  Authority  would  simply  advocate  that  the  structure  of 
Local  Government  should  fundamentally  remain  as  it  exists  today.  That  point  of 
view  is  fully  appreciated,  but,  nevertheless,  the  Penge  Urban  District  Council  have, 
after  prolonged  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  to  support  any  radical  change  in  Local  Government  structure.  The  problem 
has  been  reviewed  on  a wide  basis,  and  not  purely  from  the  position  of  Penge  itself 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that,  subject  to  certain  improvements  in  the 
distribution  of  functions,  a problem  which  has  been  touched  on  briefly  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  evidence,  the  present  basis  could  and  should  remain. 
Naturally  the  Penge  Council  have  approached  the  problem  primarily  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  the  two-tier  system  of  Local 
Government,  in  which  for  nearly  sixty  years  this  authority  has  functioned.  Essen- 
tially it  must  be  accepted  that  that  system  has  worked  well,  and  although  it  is 
believed  that  some  changes  are  desirable,  these  would  not  affect  the  general  structure. 
The  present  Council  in  Penge  has  naturally  paid  full  regard,  not  only  to  the  Outline 
Evidence  submitted  by  its  predecessors  in  office,  but  also  to  various  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twelve  months  or  so  with  neighbourmg  authorities, 
and  particularly  to  the  views  expressed  in  those  conferences  by  the  Bromley  Borough 
Council  that  a better  form  of  Local  Government  would  be  one  based,  in  essence, 
on  the  principle  of  a Joint  Board.  The  arguments  and  merit  of  the  proposals 
previously  subimtted  from  Penge  for  amalgamation  with  Beckenham,  and  the 
concurrent  seeking  of  County  Borough  status  are  appreciated,  but,  on  balance,  and 
particularly  having  regard  to  certain  characteristics  of  Penge  to  be  dealt  with  shortly, 
it  is  believed  that  Local  Government  would  be  best  served  by  Penge  remaining  as  a 
separate  entity. 

Before  dealing  with  the  full  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  decision  just 
mentioned,  perhaps  it  should  also  be  recorded  that  consideration  has  been  given 
too  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  Local  Government  in  the  Greater 
London  Area  would  better  be  served  by  an  extension  of  the  Administrative  County 
of  London  under  the  London  County  Council,  embodying  an  extension  of  certain 
existing  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  or  the  creation  of  new  ones,  and  the  position  of 
Penge  in  such  a proposal,  probably  by  assimilation  into  one  of  the  existing  Metro- 
politan Boroughs;  but  in  accord  with  the  first  evidence  submitted  from  Penge  it  is 
conscientiously  believed  that  the  London  County  Council  area  should  not  extend.  It 
is  believed  that  the  London  County  Council  machine  is  one  which,  if  anything,  is  too 
large  at  the  present  time,  and  any  extension  would  aggravate  that  factor,  and  tend 
also  to  undermine  what  is  considered  to  be  the  true  concept  of  Local  Government. 
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Thus,  and  having  considered  aU  other  factors  and  alternative  forms  of  Local 
Government  as  seen  by  them,  the  Penge  Council  in  furtherance  of  their  genera 
obse^ations,  as  expressed  above,  would  advocate  the  continued  existence  of  Penge 
as  a District  Council  in  the  two-tier  framework,  and  would  now  wish  to  deal  with 
that  proposal  m some  detail.  ^ 

As  a first  approach  to  the  problem,  it  is  wished  to  refer  to  certain  parts  of  the 
White  Paper  on  the  Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
At  paragraph  40  it  is  stated  that  there  are  various  possible  methods  of  improving 
the  pattern  of  Local  Government  within  the  conurbations.  Then  to  quote  from  the 
White  Paper,  it  is  said  One  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  continued  existence  of  a patch- 
work of  Local  Authorities  of  different  types  and  with  different  powers  to  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  their  number.  This  could  be  achieved  by  amalgamating  County 
Districts  by  extending  County  Boroughs  and  creating  new  ones,  and  by  adiusting 
County  Boroughs  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  counties  involved”.  It  is  clear 
from  this  extract  that  it  was  anticipated  that  thought  should  be  given  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  reduction  m numbers  of  Local  Authorities  in  the  conurbation  areas  but 
It  IS  noted  particularly  that  the  White  Paper  did  not  go  as  far  to  say  that  there  should 
of  necessity  be  such  a reduction  in  numbers.  Obviously,  if  the  number  of  Local 
Authorities  be  reduced  m any  conurbation  area,  it  means  that  the  population  and 
area  of  the  newly  created  districts  will  be  considerably  increased,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  this  method  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  more  convenient  or  effective  Local 
Government.  It  is  a faUacy  to  suggest  that  the  greater  the  size  of  the  maohme  the 
more  effective  its  working.  That  is  a principle  which  it  is  submitted  is  of  general 
apphcation,  but  particu  arly  in  the  world  of  Local  Government,  the  creation  of 
larger  authorities  has  the  very  distmct  disadvantage  of  taking  away  the  really 
local  aspect  of  the  work.  Further,  it  is  believed  that  that  particular  local  aspect 
should  not  be  surrendered  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  greater  advantage  will 
result.  Can  that  be  said  in  Local  Government?  Is  there  any  evidence  to  support  the 
proposal  that  even  m the  conurbations,  the  smaller  Local  Authority  (and  the  word 
“ smaUer  ” is  used  here  without  any  direct  relationship  to  any  population  figure)  is 
unable  to  function  as  efficiently  and  as  economically  as  larger  ones  ? 

Paragraph  41  of  the  White  Paper  states  that  a second  method  would  be  to  reor- 
ganise  the  area  on  a uniform  basis,  and  refers  specifically  to  the  creation  of  an 
all-embracing  county  borough  or  group  of  county  boroughs.  There  is,  however 
no  apparent  necessity  for  any  particular  conurbation  area  to  be  reorganised  uniformly 
and  mdeed,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  himself  said  that 
in  the  Greater  London  area  there  is  no  need  for  such  a uniform  pattern.  Thus,  and 
bearmg  m mind  the  effectiveness  and  satisfactory  working  in  the  past  of  seconitier 
authorities,  even  where  contiguous  with  county  boroughs,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  need  for  either  the  creation  of  more  county  boroughs  to  cover  the  whole 
area,  or  for  existing  county  boroughs  to  lose  their  existing  status. 

Paragraph  42  of  the  White  Paper  then  refers  to  what  is  an  obvious  residuary 
problem,  namely,  that  either  of  the  approaches  referred  to  in  paragraphs  40  and  41, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  would  leave  unsolved  the  problem  of 
those  Local  Authority  Services  which  need  to  be  co-ordinated  or  administered  in 
common  for  the  whole  conurbation.  It  was  thought  correct  to  refer  to  this  paragraph 
at  this  stage  of  the  Outline  Evidence,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  brief  comment 
could  be  made  on  this  particular  aspect.  The  Penge  Councff  has  heard  expressed 
the  view  from  various  quarters  that  there  are  a number  of  Local  Government 
Services  which  imght  be  better  administered  on  the  basis  of  one  authority  for  the 
whole  conurbation  area.  It  has  been  suggested  that  town  planning  in  Greater 
London  is  a matter  which  should  have  one  central  controlling  body,  and  other 
suggestions  have  been  put  forward  that  housing  is  so  difficult  in  the  Greater  London 
^ea  that  again  some  central  authority  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  services  such  as  these  do  affect  the  Greater  London  Area 
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as  a whole,  but  once  again  the  question  must  be  asked  as  to  whether  there  is  really 
any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  view  that  the  elficiency  of  the  functions  as  adminis- 
tered district  by  district,  or  county  by  county,  has  resulted  in  any  inadequacy  of 
service  provided  to  the  public.  From  the  planning  point  of  view  such  is  clearly  not 
the  position.  There  are  adequate  arrangements  at  present  in  force  providing  for 
consultation  between  authorities  in  connection  with  development  or  proposed  devel- 
opment on  or  near  the  boundaries.  Such  consultations  take  place  between  people 
really  on  the  spot  who  know  the  intricacies  and  details  of  the  problem  concerned 
and  there  is  a very  real  danger  that  if  some  central  body  is  created  this  indispensable 
local  knowledge  would  not  be  available  in  all  cases.  Similar  considerations  apply 
in  the  housing  sphere,  and  while  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  need  for  housing  is  not 
absolutely  constant  in  all  the  present  Local  Government  Districts  within  the  Greater 
Londori  Area,  and  that  the  immediate  ability  to  provide  more  homes  is  easier  in 
some  districts  than  others  because  of  the  availability  of  suitable  building  land  the 
creation  of  a central  housing  authority  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Consideration  given  to  this  aspect  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Reorganisation  has  not  been  exhaustive  in  any  way,  but  sufficient  thought 
has  been  given  so  that  the  Penge  Council  may  say,  without  reservation,  that  it 
Would  be  opposed  to  any  central  body  being  set  up  to  administer  any  particular 
liocal  Government  Service  for  Greater  Ixmdon  as  a whole.  In  any  event,  how  would 
that  authority  be  constituted?  If  by  indirect  representation,  then  it  is  thought  that 
such  a proposal  would  be  undesirable  as  the  individual  in  London  would  not  feel 
that  he  had  contact  with  the  person  to  whom  he  could  turn  directly  in  times  of  need. 
If  by  direct  representation,  then  it  would  add  only  another  election  to  those  at 
present  existing;  this  would  tend  to  confuse  the  whole  issue  of  Local  Government 

Revertmg  now  to  the  general  concept,  and  to  the  position  of  Penge  in  particular 
It  IS  wished  to  refer  to  the  Policy  Proposals  as  set  out  in  Part  II  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Wffite  Paper  on  Areas  and  Status.  In  paragraph  12  of  those  Policy  Proposals 
it  is  said,  “ The  aim  should  be  to  ensure  throughout  each  conurbation,  individually 
and  collectively,  effective  and  convenient  units  of  Local  Government  ”.  Then  in 
para^aph  15  of  the  Policy  Proposals  a number  of  factors  are  set  out  to  which 
regard  should  be  had  in  the  review  of  county  districts  embodying  division,  extension 
alteration  or  amalgamation  of  areas,  and  it  is  now  wished  to  analyse  the  position 
of  Penge  m relation  to  those  nine  factors  and  generally. 

Penge  is  a comparatively  small  Local  Government  District,  but  possessing  a very 
rea  coi^unity  spirit.  To  obtain  a full  picture  of  this  community  aspect  one  must 
look  at  the  extent  to  which  voluntary  work  is  undertaken  in  the  district,  an  extent 
which  IS  considered  exceptional  in  London  suburbia.  It  is  not  possible  in  a brief 
synopsis  to  cover  the  ground  in  absolute  detail,  but  the  following  observations  are 
mdicative  of  the  whole  position. 


(i)  Home  for  the  Aged 

Because  in  the  early  post-war  years  inadequate  provision  had  been  made 
of  homes  for  the  aged,  local  eifort  provided  “ Oatlands  Home  ”,  which  is  a 
residential  home,  and  still  run  on  a voluntary  basis. 


in  respect 
first-class 


(ii)  Other  Provisions  for  the  Old  Folk,  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
The  district  is  alive  with  voluntary  organisations  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  people 
m almost  every  sphere.  A large  voluntary  committee  known  as  the  Penge  and 
If  People’s  Committee  rmis  a social  club  for  the  old 

Is  0~l^f  developing  such  projects 

sliSce  Ch  ^ “ addition,  provide  an  excellent  Meals  on  Wheels 

Nursing  Service.  In  addition,  this  particular 
voluntary  body  pursues  the  making  of  holiday  arrangements,  as  possible,  and  also 
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outings  for  the  old  folk,  and  in  every  way  assists  in  their  welfare.  There  are  other 
old  people’s  social  organisations  known  as  the  Over  Sixties  Club,  and  the  Darby  & 
Joan  Club.  Voluntary  work  caters  too  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
including  regular  social  gatherings  in  the  Council-owned  Welfare  Centre. 

(iii)  Nursery  Provision 

Again,  because  it  was  considered  that  there  was  inadequate  provision  for  Day 
Nurseries,  voluntary  effort  has  provided  a thriving  Day  Nursery  in  the  district. 

(iv)  Youth  Organisations 
Youth  Clubs  are  prevalent  in  the  urban  district. 

(v)  Territorial  Army  and  other  Services 

There  are  two  Territorial  Army  Depots  in  the  district,  as  well  as  the  Sea  Cadet  and 
Air  Training  Headquarters. 

(vi)  Other  Organisations 

In  every  way  the  community  life  of  the  urban  district  is  catered  for  by  really  active 
associations  operating  therein.  A Philanthropic  Society  does  all  it  can  to  help  those 
in  need;  a T.B.  After-Care  Coi^ttee  carries  out  excellent  voluntary  service,  while 
equally  valuable  work  is  carried  out  by  many  other  organisations  including  the 
Women’s  Voluntary  Services,  Children’s  Society  for  Waifs  and  Strays,  Rotary 
Club,  Round  Table,  Inner  Wheel,  British  Legion  (Men  and  Women’s  Sections), 
St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  with  Junior  Section,  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 
Mention  should  also  perhaps  be  made  of  the  Penge  and  Anerley  Ratepayers’  and 
Residents’  Association,  and  the  Penge  and  District  Allotments  and  Gardens 
Association.  All  these  have  been  sponsored  and  are  served  voluntarily  by  local 
people. 

Not  only  are  all  these  organisations  actively  in  existence,  but  all  are  run  co-oper- 
atively and  foi  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Penge.  The  Council  receive  full  co-oper- 
ation and  enjoy  happy  relationships  with  the  voluntary  organisations,  as  is  evident 
for  example  by  the  excellent  response  at  all  times  received  on  occasions  such  as  the 
Annual  Civic  Service.  The  Council,  in  turn,  always  do  what  they  can  to  assist  in  the 
work  carried  on  in  the  district,  not  only  collectively  as  a Council,  but  individual 
members  too  are  always  willing  to  give  further  of  their  time  by  participating  actively 
in  the  committee  work  of  the  various  activities.  The  Council  have  formally  adopted 
three  Territorial  Army  Units,  members  of  the  Council  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  “ Oatlands  Home  ”,  the  Penge  and  Anerley  Family  Welfare  and 
Old  People’s  Committee,  T.B.  After-Care  Committee,  the  Penge  Day  Nursery  and 
others.  Both  members  and  senior  officers  are  represented  on  the  Civilian  Committee 
of  the  Air  Training  Corps. 

All  this  it  is  submitted  is  indicative  of  what  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  namely  that  Penge  is  a really  live  community.  It  is  a position 
which  would  doubtless  be  in  some  jeopardy  if  Penge  lost  its  individual  identity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  development  or  anticipated  development,  as  referred 
to  in  the  Policy  Proposals  of  the  White  Paper,  Penge  is  in  a position  similar  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  Area.  There  is  little  scope 
for  immediate  development  as  the  district  is  virtually  built-up,  but  much  work  is  in 
contemplation  for  the  redevelopment  of  certain  areas,  having  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
buildings  and  the  fact  that  they  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  useful  life.  It  is  not 
thought  that  there  would  be  any  greater  prospect  of  immediate  new  development  if 
Penge  were  amalgamated  with  any  other  authority. 

On  the  question  of  financial  resources  measured  in  relation  to  financial  need,  it  is 
believed  that  the  urban  district,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  is  perfectly  able  to 
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meet  all  commitments.  In  the  dilScult  post-war  years,  Penge  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain  its  general  rate  at  a level  commenstirate  with  other  urban  districts  in  the 
country,  both  large  and  small,  and,  indeed,  in  1958-59,  the  rate  levied  is  a little 
lower  than  the  national  average.  Similar  beneficial  comparisons  can  be  made  from 
the  Penge  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the  rates  raised  per  head  of  population,  and 
the  average  rateable  value  per  head  of  population. 

Another  factor  which  it  is  suggested  in  the  White  Paper  should  be  considered  is 
the  record  of  administration  by  the  Local  Authority  concerned.  On  this  basis  Penge 
claims  to  have  a record  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  and  one  which  is  perhaps  at 
least  equal  to  the  majority  of  Local  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  Area 
particularly  when  relative  populations  are  considered.  If  the  question  of  record  is 
to  be  one  of  the  deciding  factors  as  to  whether  this  urban  district  should  continue 
as  a separate  entity,  the  Council  would  be  only  too  willing  to  give  a complete  review 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  and  what  is  contemplated  in  the  future. 

Reference  is  also  made  in  the  White  Paper  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  Here 
it  must  be  said  that  no  complete  information  is  available,  but  from  general  expression 
of  views  from  time  to  time  it  is  thought  that  the  majority  would  wish  Penge  to  remain 
as  a Local  Government  unit  if  at  all  possible. 

It  is  now  wished  to  turn  to  the  difficult  problems  of  population,  size  and  shape  of 
the  area.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  Penge  of  nearly  26,000  is  housed  in 
a little  over  a square  mile.  This  population  is,  it  is  admitted,  small  in  comparison 
with  the  majority  of  Local  Authorities  in  Greater  London,  and  falls  considerably 
short  of  the  figure  of  60,000  which  has,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  various  quarters, 
been  mentioned  as  the  minimum  population  which  must  exist  in  a Local  Authority 
^strict  before  greater  powers  can,  as  a general  rule,  be  Vested  in  them.  It  is  submitted 
however,  that  although  this  figure  of  60,000  has  been  referred  to  many  times  it  is 
not  an  inflexible  figure,  neither  has  it  been  firmly  established  as  the  absolute 
Even  in  the  recent  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  when  provision  for  schemes  of 
delegation  of  functions  at  present  exercised  by  County  Councils  are  referred  to,  it  is 
enarted  that  although  districts  of  60,000  or  more  may  submit  schemes,  the  Minister 
of  Health  may  authorise  the  submission  of  schemes  by  authorities  below  that 
figure.  It  is,  therefore,  contended  that  the  population  of  Penge  is  only  one  factor 
to  be  considered,  and  that  the  future  of  the  district  should  not  be  decided  on  that 
point  alone.  Similarly,  although  the  area  of  Penge  is  comparatively  small,  it  is 
submitted  that  that  is  not  a factor  which  in  itself  should  lead  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  distact  with  any  other  authority.  Area  is  not  a matter  which  goes  to  the  heart 
ot  Local  Government,  and  although  it  can  be  argued  for  the  authorities  covering  a 
much  greater  acreage  that  they  have  a greater  “ breathing  space  ”,  the  smaller 
district  has  undoubtedly  the  compensating  advantages  of  intimacy,  ease  of  access 
to  all  services  provided,  really  direct  relationships  between  members  and  officers 
and  the  public  they  serve,  and  also  economy  of  administration. 

flttestion  of  suitable  boundaries,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  boundary  which  separates  Penge  from  the  Administrative  Comity  of 
^ndon  IS,  in  the  main,  one  of  the  most  natural  and  convenient  which  would  be 
tound  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  namely,  the  wide  highway  known  as  the  Crystal 
ralace  Parade.  Certain  other  boundaries  of  the  urban  district  are  undoubtedly 
unreahstic,  and  this  is  a matter  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

. of  the  Penge  Urban  District  Council  is  that  much  would 

Be  lost  If  Penge  ceases  to  be  a separate  Local  Government  entity,  and  they  are  of  the 
^ effective  and  convenient  Local  Government  could  be  maintained, 
and  the  interests  of  the  district  and  the  people  that  live  in  it  be  best  served  by  its 
continuance  as  a District  Council.  These  considered  views  are  put  forward  in  spite  of 
the  district,  but  if  it  is  thought  that  a somewhat 
Igher  population  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  then  it  is 
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submitted  that  Penge  should  be  permitted  to  extend,  a procedure  which  at  the  same 
time  would  have  the  benefit  of  improving  and  clarifying  the  boundaries  of  the 
urban  district  Penge  in  the  past  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  efficient  Local  Govern- 
ment umt,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  willingness,  abdity  and  financial  resources, 
it  IS  believed  that  the  district  is  one  which  should  be  entrusted  with  greater  functions 
an  aspect  which  has  been  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  evidence 
At  their  nieeting  on  the  29th  September,  1958,  the  Council  therefore  resolved- 
That  further  Outline  Evidence  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  based 
on  the  prmciple  that  Penge  should  retain  its  separate  Local  Government 
entity  with  powers  and  functions  at  least  on  the  basis  of  those  at  present 
existing,  with  such  adjustment  of  boundaries  as  the  Royal  Commission  may 
consider  necessary.”  ^ 


5.  OTHER  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  present  views  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Penge  have  been  set  out.  As  will  be  clearly  appreciated,  the  contention  of  Penge  is 
that  in  order  to  secure  better  Local  Government  it  is  not  necessary  to  create  much 
larger  areas  of  high  population.  It  is  considered  to  be  wrong  to  close  this  Outline 
Evidence  without  some  reference  bemg  made  to  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  by  the  Library  Association,  wherein  it  is  stated  in  paragraph  8 
inter  alia,  that  “ Districts  of  less  than  40,000  should,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Public  Library  Services,  be  included  within  the  County  Library  systems  ”.  This 
view  cannot  be  accepted.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  Outline  Evidence  to  deal  with 
this  particular  Local  Government  Service  in  detail,  and  reference  can  be  made  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Evidence  and  Supplemental  Evidence  submitted  by  the  Smaller 
Libraries  Group  to  the  Roberts  Committee.  Briefly  in  this  document,  however,  it 
can  be  stated  that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  evidence  at  all  to  substantiate  the 
view  that  the  Library  Service  would  be  improved  if  the  powers  were  vested  in  the 
County  Council.  If  the  Royal  Commission  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  Library 
Smice  in  particular  detail,  Penge  would  invite  a comprehensive  inspection  of  the 
Library  Service  they  give  to  the  public,  which  is  confidently  submitted  to  be  really 
excellent,  and  is  indicative  of  what  the  smaller  authority  can  do.  It  has  been  found 
through  recent  investigations  that  of  the  156  Library  Authorities  affected  by  the 
40,000  minimum  population  limit  suggested  by  the  Library  Association,  only  75  at 
present  spend  less  per  head  of  population  than  do  their  respective  County  Councils. 

Library  Association  is  predominantly  a criticism  of  the 
small  library,  and  one  must  assume,  therefore,  that  if  the  County  Council  took  over 
control  they  would  spend  as  much  on  the  Library  Service  as  is  spent  by  the  small 
libraries.  It  can  be  shown  quite  clearly  that  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  Library 
Service,  28  of  the  counties  affected  would  have  to  increase  their  rate  per  head  of 
population  over  the  whole  of  the  County  by  amounts  ranging  from  Id.  to  Is  3d 
Without  such  increases  it  is  obvious  that  the  Library  Service  of  the  hitherto  inde- 
pendent libraries  would  have  to  be  reduced,  but  there  is  indeed  no  justification  for 
the  proposal  which  implies  that  authorities  below  40,000  cannot  maintain  adequately 
an  efficient  Library  Service.  Obviously  no  library  can  maintain  on  its  shelves  every 
book  which  every  reader  might  want,  and  this  would  apply  equally  if  the  County 
Council  took  over  control.  Penge,  in  common  with  other  libraries  in  the  Greater 
London  Area,  can,  and  does  make  quick  and  satisfactory  use  of  the  Supplemental 
Regional  Services,  and  the  obtaining  of  books  as  required  through  this  source  can 
be  dealt  with  equally  well  and  just  as  speedily  by  the  District  Councils  as  by  the 
County  Councils.  Perhaps  it  could  be  added  that,  although  Penge  readers  are  invited 
and,  indeed,  encouraged  to  ask  for  any  book  they  require,  only  -Ol  per  cent  of  their 
requests  were  not  satisfied  in  1957,  and  again  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  while  on  an 
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average  Penge  borrows  about  300  books  from  the  Supplemental  Regional  Services, 
it  is  a fact  that,  in  return,  over  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  lent  from  Penge 
far  more  books  than  have  been  borrowed. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  considering  the  submission  of  this  further  Outline  Evidence,  the  Council  have 
been  mindful  of  the  necessity  to  submit  it  by  early  October  as  requested.  This  time 
factor,  however,  although  naturally  appreciated,  has  precluded,  not  oidy  consulta- 
tions with  neighbouring  authorities  in  view  of  the  fact  that  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  boundary  of  Penge  might  be  extended,  but  also  consideration  in 
■absolute  detail  of  certain  problems,  particularly  the  extent  to  which  it  is  thought 
greater  functions  should  be  vested  in  District  Councils,  either  by  direct  conferment 
•or  by  delegation  as  of  right. 

On  the  question  of  the  possible  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Penge  it  is,  however, 
wished  to  record  that  full  information  as  to  the  contents  of  this  Outline  Evidence 
have  been  furnished  to  adjoining  authorities. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  above,  the  Outline  Evidence  now  submitted  is  not  a 
•complete  analysis  of  the  whole  problem,  but  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Penge 
would  be  prepared  to  furnish  further  details  or  provide  more  statistical  information 
in  support  of  the  expression  of  opinion  contained  herein,  and,  in  particular,  would 
be  prepared  to  give  to  the  Royal  Commission,  on  request,  further  evidence  on  all,  or 
any  of  the  following  points ; 

(a)  Detailed  analysis  of  the  functions  which  it  is  considered  could  be  more 
beneficially  exercised  by  County  Districts  than  by  County  Councils. 

(A)  In  particular,  a full  analysis  of  the  Library  Service. 

(c)  A fuller  analysis  of  the  problem  of  boundary  extension,  even  although  it  is 
not  claimed  that  it  is  essential  for  the  district  to  expand  in  order  for  it  to 
continue  as  an  effective  unit  of  Local  Government. 

(d)  Generally. 

Finally,  the  Council  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  submitting  oral  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission. 


PERCY  J.  BUNTING,  LL.B., 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  of  the  Council. 


October,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the  Surrey 
County  Council 


The  Surrey  County  Council  are  glad  to  accept  the  Royal  Commission’s  invitation  to 
submit  a preliminary  Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

2.  The  County  Council  note  that  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  to  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  Local  Government  in  the 
Greater  London  area; 

(b)  to  recommend  whether  any  and,  if  so,  what  changes  in  the  Local  Government 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area  or  in  any 
part  of  it  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  Local  Government;  and 

(e)  to  regard  for  these  purposes — 

(i)  Local  Government  as  not  including  the  administration  of  Police  or  Water; 

(ii)  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
together  with  the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs  of  Hartford,  Romford, 
and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Chorley 
Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge,  and 
the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District. 

3.  The  area  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  within  the  Commission’s 
terms  of  reference  comprises  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  County  containing  17  of 
the  County’s  33  Districts. 

The  17  Districts  concerned  are: 

(a)  Within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
10  Boroughs. 

Barnes. 

Beddington  and  Wallington. 

Epsom  and  Ewell. 

Kingston-upon-Th  ames . 

Malden  and  Coombe. 

Mitcham. 

Richmond. 

Surbiton. 

Sutton  and  Cheam. 

Wimbledon. 

{b)  Within  the  Surrey  Constabulary  Area. 

2 Urban  Districts. 

Caterham  and  Warlingham. 

Walton  and  Weybridge. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  area  of  these  17  Districts  will  be  referred  to  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Memorandum  as  “ Metropolitan  Surrey.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  the  County  Council  were  consulted  by  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  on  the  Commission’s  proposed  terms  of 
reference  they  strongly  supported  the  representations  made  by  the  Caterham  and 
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5 Urban  Districts. 
Banstead. 

Carshalton. 

Coulsdon  and  Purley. 
Esher. 

Merton  and  Morden. 
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Warlin^am,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge  Urban  District  Councils  that  the  districts 
of  those  authorities  should  be  excluded  from  the  area  to  be  examined. 

4.  The  areas  of  the  17  Districts  are  shown  on  Map  A,*  and  particulars  as  to  their 
acreage,  population,  rateable  value  and  product  of  a penny  rate  are  appended 
hereto.  [Appendix  1] 

Map  A*  also  shows  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  which,  whilst  forming  pan 
of  the  geographical  County,  is  outside  the  Administrative  County  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Surrey  County  Council.  Being  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
it  is,  however,  within  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference. 

5.  In  its  relation  with  neighbouring  major  authorities  in  Greater  London,  Metro- 
politan Surrey  borders  upon  the  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex  for  a distance 
of  21J  miles,  the  Administrative  County  of  London  for  13|  miles,  and  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon  for  Ilf  miles.  The  length  of  its  boundary  with  the  rest  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  Surrey  is  53  miles. 

6.  The  rest  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  contains  16  County  Districts 
comprising  3 Boroughs,  8 Urban  Districts  and  5 Rural  Districts.  The  areas  of  these 
County  Districts  are  aslo  shown  on  Map  A.* 

7.  The  following  table  shows,  in  respect  of  acreage,  population,  rateable  value, 
and  the  product  of  a penny  rate,  the  relationship  between  Metropolitan  Surrey  and 
the  rest  of  the  Administrative  County. 


id)  Area  (acres) : 

(i)  in  Urban  Areas 

(ii)  in  Rural  Areas 

The  whole 
Administrative 
County. 

198,808 

250,351 

Metropolitan 

Surrey. 

100,540 

Rest  of 
the  County. 

98,268 

250,351 

Percentage  in 
Metropolitan 
Surrey. 

50-57 

449,159 

100,540 

348,619 

22*38 

ib)  Population: 

(i)  in  Urban  Areas 

(ii)  in  Rural  Areas 

1,255,800 

163,700 

900,910 

354,890 

163,700 

71.74 

1,419,500 

900,910 

518,590 

63-47 

(c)  Rateable  Value: 
1.4,58  . 

£25,040,819 

£16,842,861 

£8,197,958 

67.26 

id)  Rateable  Value  per  Head 

£17  12s.  lOd. 

£18  13s.  lid. 

£15  16s.  2d. 

(e)  Estimated  Product  of  Id. 
Rate— 1958-59 

£101,569 

£68,185 

£33,384 

8.  Local  Government  Services  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  are  divided  into : 

(a)  County  Services  administered  by  the  County  Council; 

(b)  County  District  Services  administered  by  the  individual  County  District 
Authorities  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  principal  County  and  County  District  Services  are  set  out  in  the  list  appended 
hereto.  [Appendix  2] 

9.  The  County  Council  note  that  the  Commission  wish,  first  of  all,  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  and  convenience  of  the  present  organisation  of  Local  Government  in 
the  area  under  review  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  Local 
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Government  and  that  they  intend  to  concentrate  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  following  services,  viz. : 

Education; 

Environmental  Health  Services; 

Housing; 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare; 

Town  and  Country  Planning; 

Traffic; 

the  main  functions  to  be  examined  under  these  headings  being  as  set  out  in  Appendix 
B to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission’s  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958.  It  is 
further  noted  that  concurrently  with  all  these  the  Commission  wish  to  consider  the 
general  aspects  of  administration  and  finance. 

10.  The  County  Council  accordingly  submit: 

(a)  a description  of  the  present  arrangements,  within  Metropolitan  Surrey  for 
carrying  out  the  above-mentioned  functions,  together  with  observations,  as 
desired  by  the  Commission,  as  to  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 
[Appendix  3] 

(b)  statements  on: 

(i)  General  County  Administration;  [Appendix  4] 

(ii)  County  Finance.  [Appendix  5] 

The  County  Council  also  submit  a statement  of  Statistics.  [Appendix  6] 

Regarding  (a)  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  working  arrangements  of 
varying  scope  and  character  under  which  the  County  Services  of  Education,  Health, 
Welfare,  Town  and  Country  Planning,  and  Highways  are  administered  by  the 
County  Council  and  the  County  District  Authorities  acting  in  partnership.  (Similar 
working  arrangements  apply  in  the  Fire  and  Civil  Defence  Services  which  are  not  at 
present  being  examined  by  the  Commission.) 

11.  As  to  the  defects,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  is  of  fundamental  importance  or 
significance  and  that  the  main  one  relates  not  to  any  defect  within  Local  Government 
itself  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Hospital  Service  has  been  divorced  from  it. 

None  of  the  defects  is  considered  to  arise  as  a result  of  the  major  Local  Govern- 
ment Services  in  the  Greater  London  area  being  administered  by  a number  of  County 
Councils  and  County  Boroughs.  Indeed,  no  problems  have  been  found  to  arise  in 
this  connection  which  have  not  been,  or  are  not  considered  in  the  future  to  be, 
capable  of  solution  by  the  co-operation  and  goodwill  which  has  for  long  characterised 
relations  between  the  several  major  authorities  concerned. 

12.  The  Commission  indicate  that  they  will  afford  the  County  Coimcil  an  oppor- 
tunity later  of  elaborating  their  observations  as  to  defects  and  will  regard  these  as 
being  of  a preliminary  nature  only.  The  County  Council  will  be  glad  to  elaborate 
these  observations,  if  desired,  but  would  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  in  their 
opinion  none  of  the  defects  is  of  such  a character  as  to  justify  a prima  facie  view 
being  taken  that  any  change  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  boundary  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  Surrey  with  its  London  neighbours  or  in  the  system  under  which 
the  County  is  administered  on  a two-tier  basis.  On  the  contrary,  the  County  Council 
feel  that  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  for  change  would  need  to  be  made  out 
before  any  alterations  of  that  kind  were  made  in  established  arrangements  that  have 
fuUy  and  for  long  justified  their  existence. 

13.  The  County  Council  will  wish  to  put  forward  their  fuUy  detailed  views  in  due 
course. 

They  would  only  wish  to  say  at  this  stage : 

(a)  that  in  their  belief,  whereas  no  increased  efficiency  or  economy  or  other  public 
advantage  would  accrue  either  to  Metropolitan  Surrey  or  the  rest  of  the 
County  from  any  proposal  for  severance  of  the  Metropolitan  part  from  the 
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rest  of  the  County,  there  would  be  definite  disadvantages  inherent  in  and  clearly 
following  from  any  such  proposal,  particularly  so  fat  as  the  interests  of  the 
rest  of  the  County  are  concerned; 

(b)  that  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Administrative 
County  are  best  served  by  the  maintenance  of  the  two-tier  system  of  adminis- 
tration which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  County  District  Authorities,  has 
worked  so  efhciently  and  harmoniously  in  the  past. 

14.  The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  his  speech  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Local  Government  BUI  on  the  9th  December,  1957,  sta.ted,  in  reference 
to  the  Bill’s  provision  for  a standstill  on  the  delegation  of  Education,  Health  and 
Welfare  functions  to  District  Councils  in  Greater  London: 

“ It  seemed  to  the  Government  that  nobody  could  foresee  what  form  the 

[Royal]  Commission’s  Report  would  take,  and  it  may  be  that  for  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  important  areas,  the  Commission  would  recommend  no  change 
and  that  the  Government  would  decide  on  no  change.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
clearly  desirable  to  allow  the  other  machinery,  with  the  safeguards  in  the  Bill, 
to  begin  to  operate.” 

The  County  Council  will  wish  to  ask  that,  as  far  as  Surrey  is  concerned,  the 
Royal  Commission  will  recommend  that  no  part  of  the  Administrative  County  should 
be  taken  away  and  included  in  another  area. 

CYRIL  W.  BLACK, 

Chairman  of  the  County  Council. 

nth  June,  1958. 
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APPENDIX  1 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY 


STATISTICS  OF  COUNTY  DISTRICTS  WITHIN  METROPOLITAN 

SURREY 


County  District. 
(1) 

Area. 

(2) 

Population 

{Mid-1951) 

(3) 

Rateable  Value 
1st  Aprils  1958. 

Estimated 
Id.  Rate 
1958-59. 

(6) 

Amount. 

(4) 

Per  Head 
of 

Population. 

(5) 

Acres. 

Persons. 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

(fl)  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 

Boroughs. 

Bames  .... 

2,517 

39,390 

851,017 

21  12 

1 

3,435 

Beddington  and  Walling- 

ton  .... 

3,045 

32,460 

653,000 

20  2 

4 

2,620 

Epsom  and  Ewell  . 

8,427 

67,340 

1,244,978 

18  9 

9 

5,042 

jdngston-upon-Thames  . 

1,408 

38,590 

1,038,429 

26  18 

2 

4,160 

Malden  and  Coombe 

3,164 

45,940 

783,739 

17  1 

2 

3,270 

Mitcham 

2,932 

64,930 

985,875 

15  3 

8 

3,910 

Richmond 

4,109 

42,450 

944,181 

22  4 

10 

3,, lie 

Surbiton 

4,709 

63,110 

1,103,544 

17  9 

9 

4,450 

Sutton  and  Cheam  . 

4,338 

78,960 

1,544,892 

19  11 

4 

6,270 

Wimbledon  . 

3,212 

57,630 

1,219,794 

21  3 

4 

4,973 

Urban  Districts. 

Banstead 

12,821 

38,680 

726,443 

18  15 

7 

2,975 

Carshalton 

3,346 

60,440 

828,153 

13  14 

0 

3,379 

Coulsdon  and  Purley 

11,143 

67,830 

1,296,726 

19  2 

4 

5,275 

14,847 

55,840 

1,183,560 

21  3 

11 

4,865 

Merton  and  Morden 

3,237 

71,090 

1,185,363 

16  13 

6 

4,725 

(6)  In  the  Surrey  Constabulary 
Area. 

Urban  Districts. 

Caterham  and  Warling- 

ham  .... 

8,233 

34,030 

463,422 

13  12 

4 

1,870 

Walton  and  Weybridge 

9,052 

42,200 

789,745 

18  14 

3 

3,190 

100,540 

900,910 

16,842,861 

18  13 

11 

68,185 

(c)  Rest  of  Surrey  . 

348,619 

518,590 

8,197,958 

15  16 

2 

33,384 

Administrative  Countv 

449,159 

1,419,500 

25,040,819 

17  12 

10 

101,569 
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APPENDIX  2 


METROPOLITAN  SURREY 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTY  AND  COUNTY  DISTRICT  SERVICES 


1.  County  Services  administered  by  the  County  Council. 

(а)  Education: 

Primary. 

Secondary  (including  Boarding  education). 

Further  (including  Technical  Colleges,  Art  Schools,  Evening  Institutes, 
Training  of  Teachers  [including  a Training  College],  Youth  Service, 
Agricultural  Education,  Adult  Education). 

Education  of  Handicapped  Children. 

School  Health  Service. 

School  Meals  and  Milk. 

Youth  Employment. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation. 

Community  Centres. 

Children  and  Young  Persons  (employment  and  prosecution  for  cruelty  and 
for  exposure  to  danger). 

Libraries  and  Museums  (in  7 of  the  17  County  Districts  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  who  have,  however,  in  respect  of  Libraries,  substantial  delegated 
powers  from  the  County  Council). 

(б)  Health: 

Health  Centres. 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

Midwifery. 

Health  Visiting. 

Home  Nursing. 

Ambulance  Services. 

Immunisation  and  Vaccination. 

Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care  (including  Anti-tuberculosis 
Service,  Venereal  Diseases  and  Health  Education). 

Domestic  Help. 

Mental  Health  Services. 

Control  of  Refuse  Dumps. 

Registration  and  Supervision  of  Private  Nursing  Homes  (3  of  the  17  County 
District  Authorities  have  delegated  powers). 

Licensing  of  Inebriates’  Homes. 

Licensing  and  Supervision  of  Agencies  for  the  Supply  of  Nurses. 
Registration  and  Supervision  of  Private  Day  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders. 
Water  (Control  of  Abstraction  and  Prevention  of  Waste). 

(c)  Welfare; 

Provision  and  management  of  residential  accommodation  for  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  others  needing  care  and  attention  not  otherwise  available  to 
them. 
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Temporary  accommodation  for  persons  in  urgent  need. 

Welfare  of  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  other  handicapped  persons. 
Registration  and  inspection  of  private  accommodation  for  the  aged  blind 
and  handicapped. 

Registration  of  charities  for  handicapped  persons. 

Provision  of  temporary  protection  for  movable  property  of  persons  admitted 
to  hospital,  etc. 

Receivership  of  estates  of  mental  patients. 

(d)  Children: 

Reception  into  care  and  after-care  of  children  deprived  of  a normal  home 
life. 

Assumption  of  parental  rights  over  certain  children  in  care. 

Provision  of  Homes,  Hostels  and  Nurseries. 

Remand  Homes  and  Approved  Schools. 

Child  Life  Protection. 

Adoption  of  Children. 

(c)  Highways  and  Bridges : 

Trunk  Roads  and  Bridges  (as  agents  of  the  Minister  of  Transport). 
Classified  Roads  and  Bridges. 

[Note:  16  of  the  17  District  Authorities  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  are 
“ claiming  authorities  ” in  respect  of  Classified  Roads  and  the  17th 
maintains  and  repairs  such  roads  as  the  County  Council’s  agent.  The 
■ County  Council  have  generally  arranged  for  the  authorities  to  deal  also 
with  Bridges  on  Classified  Roads.] 

Rights  of  Way  Survey  (National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act 
1949). 

if)  Rivers  and  Streams : 

Control  and  improvement  of  Watercourses. 

Prevention  of  Pollution. 

(g)  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

[Note:  All  County  District  Authorities  have  delegated  powers  from  the 
County  Council  in  respect  of  the  Control  of  Development.] 

Town  Development  Powers. 

Open  Spaces. 

Access  to  Open  Country  under  the  1949  Act. 

(A)  County  Council  Records. 

Ancient  Monuments. 

Buildings  of  Special  Architectural  or  Historic  interest. 

O')  Agricultural: 

SmaUholdings. 

Diseases  of  Animals.  I Except  in  three  Boroughs 

Licensing  of  Waste  Food  Boiling  Plant  / which  are  autonomous. 
Drainage  of  Agricultural  Land. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

0)  Civil  Defence. 

[Note:  The  County  Council  have  general  responsibility  but  have  dele- 
gated functions  to  each  District  Authority,  including  organising  a unit 
of  the  Surrey  Division  of  the  corps.] 
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(k)  Fire  Service. 

(/)  Police.  'I  (Administered  by  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 

[_mittee  of  the  County  Council  and  Quarter 
House-to-house  and  Street  f Sessions  in  the  two  county  districts  outside 

Collections.  J the  Metropolitan  Police  District.) 

Licensing  of  Tracks  providing  betting  facdities. 

(m)  Public  Control  and  Licensing : 

Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marking). 

Boxing  and  Wrestling  Entertainments. 

Cinematograph  Exhibitions. 

Employment  Agencies. 

Exhibitions  of  Hypnotism. 

Explosives  (except  in  one  Borough  which  is 
autonomous). 

Fabrics  Misdescription. 

Food  and  Drugs  \ , 

Merchandise  Marks.  Urban  District) 

Massage  Establishments. 

(n)  Motor  Vehicles  and  Local  Taxation  Licences. 

(o)  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages. 

O)  Making  and  Enforcement  of  Bye-laws  on  Sale  of  Coal,  Employment  Agencies, 
Employment  of  Children  and  Street  Trading,  etc.,  and,  in  Urban  Districts’ 
of  Good  Rule  and  Government  Bye-laws. 

(g)  Local  Valuation  Panel  Schemes  and  constitution. 

[General  Note:  As  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  3 of  the  County  Council 
set  up  divisional  organisations  for  Education,  Health,  and  Welfare,  and 
an  area  organisation  for  Town  and  Country  Planning  in  all  of  which 
representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  predominantly  representatives 
of  fho  District  Authorities  join  in  partnership.  Representatives  of  these 
divisional  and  area  bodies  serve  on  the  main  County  Committees  con- 
cerned and  representatives  of  County  District  Authorities  also  serve  on 
the  County  Fire  and  Civil  Defence  Committees.] 


Music  or  Dancing  Enter- 
tainments. 

Performing  Animals 
Regulation. 

Pharmacy  and  Poisons. 
Pool  Betting. 
Racecourses. 

Riding  Establishments. 
Stage  Plays. 

Theatrical  Employers 
Registration. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


2.  County  District  Services  administered  by  the  individual  County  District  Authorities 
in  their  respective  areas. 

(a)  Housing: 

Provision  of  housing  accommodation  and  ancillary  services. 

Repair,  closing,  or  demolition  of  unfit  houses. 

Clearance  and  Redevelopment  Areas. 

Abatement  of  Overcrowding. 

Certificates  of  Disrepair  (Rent  Act,  1957). 

Loans  for  acquisition,  etc.,  of  houses. 

Improvement  Grants. 

Assistance  to  Housing  Associations. 

(*)  Public  Health: 

Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 

Sanitary  Conveniences. 
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Cleansing  of  Filthy  and  Verminous  Premises,  Articles  and  Persons. 

Cleansmg  and  Lightmg,  of  Streets. 

Paving  and  Draining  of  Courts,  Yards  and  Passaees 
Private  Street  Works. 

Buildings,  etc.,  in  Streets. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

Control  of  Buildings. 

Means  of  Escape  in  case  of  Fire. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Abatement  of  Nuisances. 

Control  of  Refuse  Dumps. 

Rodent  Control. 

Abatement  of  Air  Pollution. 

Offensive  Trades. 

Provision  of  Slaughterhouses. 

Prevention  and  Notification  of  Disease. 

Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  (Removal  to  Hospital  for) 

Provision  of  Mortuaries,  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
Baths,  Swimming  Baths  and  Washhouses. 

Water  Supply  (powers  to  ensure  sufficiency  and  purity). 


(c)  Welfare: 

Assistance  to  Old  People’s  Clubs,  etc. 
Removal  of  Persons  in  need  of  care  and 
attention. 

Disposal  of  the  Dead. 


(National  Assistance  Acts.) 


(d)  Highways  and  Bridges : 

Claimed  Classified  Roads  (see  also  under  “ County  Services  ”) 

District  Roads  (see  also  under  “ Public  Health  ”). 

Public  Rights  of  Way  (National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act 
1949).  ’ 

Omnibus  Shelters. 

Traffic  Regulation  and  Road  Safety. 

Parking  Places. 


(e)  Rivers  and  Streams; 

Control  and  improvement  of  Watercourses. 
Prevention  of  Pollution. 


(/)  Town  and  Country  Planning; 

Control  of  Development  under  delegated  powers  from  County  Council. 
Acquisition  of  Land  for  Planning  Purposes. 

Town  Development  Powers. 

(g)  Parks,  Commons,  Open  Spaces  and  Recreation  Grounds. 

(A)  Education  and  Culture: 

Libraries  1 *^bunty  Districts  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  and 

Museums  ^ Libraries,  under  delegated  powers  from 

J the  County  Council. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation. 

Community  Centres. 

Entertainments. 

Information  Services. 

Health  Education. 
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(0  District  Authority  Records : 

Buildings  of  special  Architectural  or  Historic  interest. 

Ancient  Monuments  (Boroughs  only). 

War  Memorials. 

Public  Clocks. 

O')  Agricultural; 

Allotments. 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests. 

Diseases  of  Animals.  \(In  three  autonomous 

Licensing  of  Waste  Food  Boiling  Plant.  J Boroughs  only.) 

(k)  Civil  Defence  (see  also  under  “ County  Services  ” as  to  delegated  functions 
from  County  Council): 

Pubhc  Instruction,  Advice  and  Information. 

Evacuation  and  Billeting. 

Shelters. 

Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

Post-raid  Restoration. 

(/)  Civic  Restaurants. 

(m)  Markets  (two  Boroughs). 

(«)  Public  Control  and  Licensing; 

Agriculture  (Safety,  Health  and  Welfare). 

Boats. 

Common  Lodging  Houses. 

Explosives  (one  Borough  only). 

Fabrics  Misdescription. 

Factories. 

Food  and  Drugs  (except  in  one  Urban  District). 

Game  Dealers. 

Hackney  Carriages  (outside  Metropolitan  Police  District). 

Heating  AppUances  (Fireguards). 

Ice-Cream  'Vendors. 

Merchandise  Marks  (except  in  one  Urban  District). 

Movable  Dwellings. 

Pet  Animals. 

Petroleum  storage  and  Petrol  Stations. 

Rag,  Flock  and  other  Filling  Materials. 

Riding  Estabhshments. 

Shops. 

Slaughterhouses  and  Knackers’  Yards. 

Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming. 

Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938. 

(o)  Making  and/or  Enforcement  of  Bye-laws  in  respect  of  the  following  among 
other  matters : 

Allotments. 

Animals. 

Baths,  Swimming  Baths  and  Washhouses. 

Building. 

Burial  Grounds. 

Cemeteries. 
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Common  Lodging  Houses. 

Commons. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises. 

Dustbins. 

Employment  Agencies. 

Factories  (Means  of  Escape  from  Fire). 

Fish-Frying. 

Food  (Handling  and  Sale). 

Good  Rule  and  Government  (Boroughs  only  have  power  to  make). 
Hackney  Carriages  (outside  Metropolitan  Police  District). 

Housing. 

Libraries  and  Museums. 

Markets. 

Mortuaries. 

New  Streets. 

Nuisances. 

Offensive  Trades. 

Open  Spaces  and  Burial  Grounds. 

Parking  Places. 

Petroleum  Spirit. 

Public  Walks  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Slaughterhouses. 

Tents,  Vans,  Sheds,  etc. 

(p)  Levying  and  Collection  of  Rates. 

APPENDIX  3 

A description  of  the  present  arrangements  for  carrying  out  certain  Local 
Authority  functions  within  the  part  of  Surrey  being 
examined  by  the  Commission. 

I— Whether  County  Council  or  County  District  Service.  II — County  Conunittee  and 
Sob-Conunittee  Organisation.  HI — ^Divisional  or  Area  Organisation  (if  any).  IV — 
Other  bodies  concerned.  V — Delegation  to  County  District  Authorities  (if  any). 
VI — Staffing  Arrangements.  VII — Defects  encountered  (if  any).  VIH — ^Remarks. 

{References  in  Appendix  3 to  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  refer  to  the  above  heads,  comments  under  II  to  VI 
refer  to  county  council  services 

Education 

Education 

I.  County  Council, 
n.  Education  Committee. 

63  members  (comprising  42  members  of  the  Council  and  21  co-opted  members, 
including  representatives  of  Divisional  Executives). 

The  Committee  sets  up  7 Committees  of  its  own,  viz. ; 

1.  Primary 

2.  Secondary 

3.  Further 

4.  Medical  and  Special  Schools 

5.  Development 

6.  Library 

7.  Finance  and  General  Purposes. 
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The  Secondary  Education  Committee  sets  up  a Special  Cases  Sub-Committee 
and  the  Further  Education  Committee  the  following  Sub-Committees: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Youth  and  Community  Centres 

3.  Youth  Employment  Service 

4.  Technical  and  Arts. 

The  Primary,  Secondary  and  Further  Committees  have  a Joint  Salaries  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Primary,  Secondary  and  Further  Committees  each  have  Sub-Committees 
for  appointments  to  Headships  which  include  representatives  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  and  Governing  or  Managing  body  concerned.  The  Education 
Committee  joins  with  the  County  Health,  Welfare  and  Children’s  Committees 
in  a Joint  Sub-Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Break-up  of  Families. 

in.  For  each  of  the  nine  areas  shown  on  Map  B*  there  is  constituted  a Divisional 
Executive  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council,  a small  number 
of  co-opted  members  and  predominantly  representatives  of  the  County  District 
Authorities  in  the  Division. 

It  will  be  seen  that  five  of  these  executives  and  parts  of  two  others  are  within 
the  area  being  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 

The  functions  of  executives  range  in  varying  degrees  over  practically  the 
entire  field  of  the  service  so  far  as  matters  of  day-to-day  administration  are 
concerned  and  executives  are  entrusted  by  the  County  Council  with  substantial 
financial  delegation  in  respect  of  supplies,  maintenance  and  minor  Works  by 
means  of  a “ block  ” grant. 

The  executives  advise  the  Education  Committee  on  local  considerations  and 
make  recommendations  on  important  matters  of  policy. 

IV.  There  are,  in  addition,  the  managers  and  governors  of  particular  schools  and 
other  educational  establishments,  or  of  groups  of  schools. 

These  mainly  comprise  County  Council  and  District  Council  representatives 
and  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  denominational  or  other  representatives 
also. 

In  the  field  of  Further  Education  there  is  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Technological  Education  comprising  19 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  including  the  London  County  Council. 

V.  In  respect  of  education  proper  there  is  no  delegation  to  County  District 
Authorities.  Five  such  authorities  which  had  the  power  to  become  “ excepted 
districts  ” under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the 
educational  advantage  of  their  districts  to  form  part  of  the  larger  divisional 
executive  areas. 

To  the  seven  County  District  Authorities  in  the  Commission’s  area  which 
form  part  of  the  County  Library  area  are  delegated  considerable  powers  of 
management. 

VI.  In  addition  to  the  central  office  staff  at  County  HaU  there  is  a divisional  office 
staff  serving  each  executive.  In  nearly  aU  cases  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of 
County  District  Authorities  act  as  County  Divisional  Medical  Officers  for  the 
School  Health  Service. 

Vn.  There  has  from  time  to  time  been  criticism  by  the  Divisional  Executives  and  by 
representatives  of  County  District  Authorities  that  there  was  insufficient 
liaison  between  the  executives  and  the  County  Council  and  that  the  delegation 
to  the  executives,  including  especially  the  financial  delegation,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  These  criticisms  have,  it  is  believed,  been  largely  met  by  recent  reforms 
approved  by  the  County  Council  providing  for  representation  of  Divisional 

“Facing  page  238. 
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Executives  on  the  Education  Committee  and  for  the  executives  to  have  a 
substantial  “ block  ” grant  each  year  in  respect  of  supplies,  maintenance  and 
minor  capital  works  and  to  have  additional  delegation  in  staffing  and  other 
matters.  The  only  other  defect  thought  to  exist  is  the  comparatively  minor  one 
of  some  of  the  groups  of  governing  and  managing  bodies  of  schools  being, 
perhaps,  too  large.  This  point  is  at  present  under  examination  by  the  Education 
Committee. 

Vni.  For  a fuller  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
Education  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference  Book 
1956,  pp.  22-38.  ’ 


Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  County  Council. 

II.  Education  Committee. 

Responsibility  to  main  committee  for  organisation  of  service  is  that  of  Youth 
Employment  Service  Sub-Committee  through  Further  Education  Committee. 

nl.  while  there  are  no  powers  for  delegation  under  the  Employment  and  Training 
Act,  1948,  16  local  committees,  comprising  representatives  of  employers 
workpeople,  teachers,  etc.,  are  appointed  for  the  16  full-time  and  6 part-time 
bureaux  in  the  County  and  these  committees  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
10  of  these  committees  are  in  Metropolitan  Surrey.  Divisional  Executives 
recommend  the  names  of  persons  for  appointment  to  Youth  Employment 
Committees,  other  than  teacher  representatives,  and  receive  the  annual 
reports  of  the  committees. 

IV.  None. 

V.  None. 

VI.  Each  bureau  has  its  staff  to  administer  the  service  in  its  own  area  and  there  is  a 
small  staff  at  central  office  which  co-ordinates  the  organisation  of  the  service 
throughout  the  county. 

Vn.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  defects  under  the  present  system,  although  it  is  felt 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  there  could  be  a greater  degree  of  contact 
between  Divisional  Executives  and  Youth  Employment  Committees.  While, 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  this  presents  difficulties,  the  possibility  of 
bringing  about  a closer  association  on  some  matters  between  the  executives  and 
Youth  Employment  Committees  is  under  consideration  by  the  Education 
Committee. 

Vin.  The  functions  of  the  service  are  described  in  detail  in  the  General  Reference 
Book,  1956,  pp.  32  and  33. 

Agricultural  Education 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  Education  Committee. 

The  Further  Education  Committee  is  responsible  to  main  committee  for  the 
organisation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  education. 

in.  None. 

IV.  The  main  centre  for  agricultural  education  is  Surrey  Farm  Institute,  Merrist 
Wood,  Nr.  Guildford,  where  full-time  residential  one-year  courses  are  held. 
In  addition,  part-time  courses,  both  day  and  residential,  are  held  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  evening  and  part-time  day  extra-mural  courses  are  taken  by  the  staff 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  In  these  latter  respects  the  governors  of  the 
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institute  act,  in  effect,  as  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Further  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

V.  None. 

VI.  The  Chief  Education  OfBcer  acts  as  Clerk  to  the  Governors  of  the  Farm 
Institute  and  the  administrative  work  resulting  is  undertaken  at  Central  Office, 

Vn.  None. 

vm.  Details  of  the  activities  under  agricultural  and  horticultural  education  are 
described  in  the  General  Reference  Book,  1956,  p.  31. 

Environmental  Health 

Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 
I.  County  District. 

(County  Council  also  have  powers  in  respect  of  swimming  baths  but  exercise 
them  only  in  coimection  with  the  Education  Service.) 

Control  of  Watercourses  and  Ditches 

I.  County  Council. 

(County  District  Councils  also  have  powers  under  Public  Health  Act,  1936.) 
n.  Rivers  and  Streams  Committee.  17  Members, 
in.  None. 

rv.  Riparian  County  District  Authorities  have  co-operated  with  the  County 
Council  in  river  improvement  works  and  contributed  to  the  cost. 

As  regards  the  River  Wandle  there  is  an  Advisory  Committee  specially 
constituted  under  Surrey  County  Council  Act,  1925,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Riparian  District  Authorities,  the  County  Councii,  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and  the  River  Wandle 
Protection  Association. 

V.  None. 

VI.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Rivers  and  Streams  Section  of  the  County 
Engineer’s  Department. 

vn.  Due  to  an  anomalous  legislative  situation  the  County  Council  have  no  juris- 
diction over  a short  section  of  the  River  Wandle  in  Wimbledon  which  is  vested 
in  the  London  County  Council  as  a metropolitan  sewer.  It  is  hoped  to  cure  this 
defect  by  legislation  at  an  early  opportunity. 

Vni.  The  County  Council  are  the  River  Authority  for  an  area  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  County  which  is  not  within  the  area  of  any  River  Board,  e.g.  the 
Thames  Conservancy.  This  area  covers  most  of  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  the 
main  watercourses  concerned  are  the  River  Wandle,  the  Beverley  Brook, 
Pyl  Brook,  Coombe  Brook  and  the  Caterham  Bourne. 

(For  a fuller  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
Rivers  and  Streams  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference 
Book,  1956,  pp,  65-66.) 

Ponds 

I.  County  District, 
vn.  None. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
I.  County  District, 
vn.  None. 
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Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  Comity  District  (in  respect  of  soil  and  surface  water  sewers). 

vn.  None. 

l.  County  Council  (in  respect  of  watercourses  where  Coimty  Council  is  the 
River  Authority). 

n.  Rivers  and  Streams  Committee. 

m.  None. 

IV.  None. 

VI.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Comity  Councii’s  Rivers  Inspector. 

vn.  None. 

Vin.  The  County  Council  is  only  interested  as  the  river  pollution  authority  in  the 
north-east  of  the  county. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

1.  County  District. 

vn.  None. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  Comity  District. 

vn.  None. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  County  District  (but  County  Council— (i)  as  Local  Planning  Authority  are 
helping  to  find  disposal  sites  in  extra-Metropohtan  Surrey;  (ii)  as  Health 
Authority  have  Local  Act  powers  to  control  siting  of  refuse  dumps  by  an 
authority  outside  its  own  district). 

n.  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee. 

County  Health  Committee. 

IV.  Egham  Urban  District  Council  in  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey  are  conducting 
an  experiment  (having  successful  results)  of  tipping  in  wet  gravel  pits  in 
co-operation  with  the  Comity  Council  and  certain  London  Boroughs  and 
Surrey  Metropolitan  District  Authorities. 

VI.  County  Technical  staff  have  assisted  and  advised  on  this  experiment. 

vn.  The  shortage  of  land  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  makes  it  imperative  to  seek  some 
alleviation  of  the  tipping  problem  by  fhuhng  sites  elsewhere.  The  County 
Council,  as  Planning  Authority,  are  not  only  co-operating  in  the  Egham 
experiment  but  are  also  seeking  for  the  District  Authorities  suitable  tipping 
sites  in  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 

The  County  Council  recognise  that  Croydon  County  Borough  Council  also 
have  a tipping  problem. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I.  County  District. 

vn.  None. 
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Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  County  District. 

n.  (The  sewage  disposal  of  Metropolitan  Surrey  is  mainly  rmdertaken  by  a 
number  of  Joint  Boards  representative  of  the  District  Authorities  concerned, 
but  Esher,  Sutton  and  Cheam,  Wimbledon,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge,  have 
their  own  works,  Sutton  and  Cheam  also  serving  parts  of  neighbouring 
Districts.  Croydon  serve  Coulsdon  and  Purley  and  parts  of  Banstead,  and 
Caterham  and  Warhngham.) 

Vn.  Steps  to  deal  with  inadequacies  in  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  arrange- 
ments have  been  or  are  being  taken  by  the  Authorities  concerned  as  national 
economic  circumstances  permit. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  County  Council  in  1946 
explored  the  possibilities  of  a main  drainage  scheme  for  most  of  Metropolitan 
Surrey  but  the  District  Authorities  concerned  did  not  support  the  idea. 

Street  Cleansing 

L County  District  (but  County  Council  in  respect  of  trunk  roads  for  which  they 
are  the  agent  authority  and  on  the  small  lengths  of  roads  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  directly  maintained  by  them  as  highway  authority). 

H.  Highways  and  Bridges  Committee. 

TV.  Through  the  classification  account,  the  County  Council  contribute  to  District 
Authorities  in  respect  of  classified  roads  a proportion  of  the  cost  of  street 
cleansing. 

vn.  None. 


Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  County  District. 

H.  (Note. — While  in  most  cases  District  Authorities  are  their  own  Burial  Author- 

ity, certain  authorities  have  a Joint  Board  or  Committee  for  the  service.  One 
authority  has  a crematorium  and  there  are  Joint  Boards  for  two  others  which 
also,  in  one  case,  includes  Boroughs  in  London  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the 
other  a London  Borough.) 

vn.  The  only  difficulty  known  to  the  County  Council  is  the  shortage  of  land  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey,  e.g.  Wimbledon  have  a cemetery  in  Leatherhead. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  County  District  (but  County  Council  also  have  powers,  notably  under  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Green  Belt  Act). 

n.  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee. 

IV.  London  County  Council  have  contributed  imder  Green  Belt  Act  to  acquisitions 
made  by  Surrey  County  Council  and  District  Authorities,  mostly,  however,  in 
extra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 

V.  General  policy  is  for  Green  Belt  acquisitions  to  be  vested  in  District  Authorities 
or  entrusted  to  them  for  management. 

vn.  None. 

Vni.  For  further  details  see  General  Reference  Book,  1956,  pp.  71-78. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
County  Council  and  County  District  (concurrent  powers). 

Education  Committee. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

County  Council  (in  area  where  Council  is  the  River  Authority— see  Control 
of  Watercourses  above). 

County  District  Councils  also  have  powers  under  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 
Rivers  and  Streams  Committee. 

None. 

Thames  Conservancy  where  they  are  the  River  Authority. 

None. 

County  Coimcd’s  Rivers  Inspector. 

See  under  Control  of  Watercourses  above  as  to  defect  relating  to  the  section  of 
River  Wandle. 


Port  Health  Functions 
I.  Does  not  arise  in  Metropolitan  Surrey. 

Provision  of  houses 

Housing 

I.  County  District. 

VU.  The  main  housing  problem  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  is  shortage  of  land.  The 
County  Council  have  been  glad  as  Local  Planning  Authority  to  facilitate  a 
Town  Development  Scheme  by  the  Frimley  and  Camberley  Urban  District 
Council  in  extra-Metropohtan  Surrey  to  provide  1,250  dwellings  for  District 
Authorities  in  Metropolitan  Surrey.  The  County  Council  are  (inter  alia)  giving 
considerable  financial  assistance. 

A smaller  but  substantial  out-district  housing  scheme  has  taken  place  within 
Metropolitan  Surrey  itself  by  provision  in  Banstead  Urban  District  for  three 
other  authorities. 

Vin.  For  fuller  details  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference  Book,  1956, 
particularly  pp.  75-77. 

The  County  Council  have  co-operated  with  the  Loudon  County  Council  in 
connection  with  the  provision  by  them  in  Surrey,  both  before  and  since  the 
war,  of  three  large  out-County  housing  estates  at  St.  Helier  in  the  Merton  and 
Morden,  and  Carshalton  Urban  Districts  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  at 
Merstham  in  Reigate  Borough  and  at  Sheerwater  in  Woking  Urban  District 
in  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 

(Note. — -But  County  Council  are  concerned  in  following  respects : 

(a)  under  Town  Development  Act,  1952 — (see  VII); 

(b)  provision  of  houses  for  police  (in  Surrey  Constabulary  Area, 
i.e.,  in  the  Commission’s  area  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  and 
Walton  and  Weybridge),  firemen,  midwives,  nurses  and  certain 
other  of  their  own  staffs ; 

(c)  financial  assistance  to  District  Authorities  for  housing  of  old 
people  and  intermediate  accommodation  for  evicted  families.) 
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Slum  Clearance 

I.  County  District. 

Vn.  None. 

Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  houses 

I.  County  District, 
vn.  None. 

(Note.— So  far  as  County  Council  are  concerned; 

(а)  nature  of  financial  assistance  given  by  County  Council  to 
District  Authorities  is  indicated  above; 

(б)  assistance  is  given  to  voluntary  organisations  who  provide 
accommodation  for  persons  for  whom  County  Council  are 
responsible  under  National  Assistance  Act,  1948; 

(c)  County  Council  do  not  exercise  their  concurrent  powers  under 
the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  etc.,  but  leave  the 
function  to  the  District  Authorities.) 


Regulation  of  buildings  and  bye-laws 

I.  County  District, 
vn.  None. 

(Note. — The  County  Council  have  control  over  construction  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  in  respect  of  which  licences  for  public  entertainment  are 
required  (Surrey  County  Council  Act,  1931):  otherwise  they  have  no 
powers  regulating  buildings  apart  from  Town  and  Country  Planning.) 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

l.  County  Council. 

n.  County  Health  Committee. 

52  members  (comprising  36  members  of  the  Council  and  16  co-opted  members 
including  Chairmen  of  Divisional  Sub-Committees). 

The  committee  sets  up  centrally  4 sub-committees,  viz. : 

1 . Mental  Health  Services, 

2.  Domiciliary  Services, 

3.  Health  Centres  and  Ambulances, 

4.  Finance  and  General  Purposes, 
and  joins  with 

1.  the  Education,  Comity  Welfare  and  Children’s  Committees  in  a Joint 
Sub-Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Break-up  of  Families,  and 

2.  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee  in  a Joint  Caravan  Sub- 
committee. 

m.  For  each  of  the  nine  areas  shown  on  Map  B * (which  are  identical  with  those  for 
education  purposes)  there  is  a Divisional  Sub-Committee  of  the  County 
Health  Committee  comprising  representatives  of  County  Council  and  pre- 
dominantly representatives  of  County  District  Authorities  in  the  Division. 

5 of  these  Divisions  and  parts  of  2 others  are  within  the  area  being  reviewed  by 
the  Commission. 

•Facing  page  238. 
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The  functions  of  Divisional  Sub-Committees  range  in  varying  degrees  over  the 
domiciliary  and  clinic  services  so  far  as  matters  of  day-to-day  administration 
are  concerned  and  the  sub-committees  are  entrusted  by  the  County  Health 
Committee  with  financial  delegation  in  respect  of  purchase  of  equipment  and 
upkeep  of  buildings. 

The  sub-committees  advise  the  County  Health  Committee  on  local  considera- 
tions affecting  health  policy  generally  and  co-operate  with  committee  in 
matters  of  senior  divisional  staffing. 

rV.  The  County  Council  as  local  health  authority  are  closely  associated  with  the 
other  agencies  responsible  for  the  National  Health  Service,  viz. ; 

1.  South-west  MetropoUtan  Regional  Hospital  Board,  and, 

2.  Surrey  Executive  Council  for  general  practitioner  services, 

and  to  facilitate  effective  integration  of  service  within  the  county  there  has 
been  established  a Joint  Liaison  Committee  of  equal  numbers  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  County  Health  Committee,  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the 
Executive  Council  who  are  joined  whenever  appropriate  by  Chairmen  of  the 
General  and  certain  of  the  Special  Hospital  Management  Committees  in  the 
county. 

The  County  Council  are  consulted  by  Minister  of  Health  in  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  Boards  of  Governors  of  Teaching 
Hospitals  in  London  and  by  Regional  Hospital  Board  in  appointment  of 
hospital  management  committees;  thereby  members  nominated  by  the  County 
Council  are  selected  for  service  on  hospital  authorities.  At  lower  level  County 
Council  sometimes  consulted  in  appointment  of  hospital  house  committees 
and  County  Council  representatives  serve  on  Geriatric  Services  Sub-Com- 
mittees of  Hospital  Management  Committees.  The  County  Council  appoint 
8 of  the  24  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

V.  None. 

VI.  In  addition  to  central  office  staff  at  County  Hall  there  is  divisional  office  staff 
serving  each  division. 

In  nearly  all  cases  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  County  District  Authorities 
act  as  Divisional  Medical  Officers  for  personal  and  school  health  services. 
The  County  Council  also  appoint  medical  officers  jointly  with  Regional 
Hospital  Board,  e.g.  as  chest  physicians. 

A County  District  Authority  Clerk  in  each  division  co-operates  with  the  County 
Clerk  in  the  administration  of  Divisional  Sub-Committees  by  acting  as 
secretary. 

Vn.  The  principal  defect  is  considered  to  be  the  existing  tripartite  structure  of  the 
National  Health  Service  and  especially  the  separation  of  the  Hospital  Service 
from  the  Local  Health  Authority  Services  of  the  County  Council.  The  con- 
siderations involved,  however,  were  exhaustively  examined  by  the  Guillebaud 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  cost  of  the  National  Health  Service  who  were 
not  in  favour  of  any  change.  The  cross  membership  between  the  various 
bodies  and  the  Liaison  Committee  mentioned  in  IV  help  to  mitigate  this  defect 
in  organisation. 

The  County  Council  have  it  in  mind  at  an  appropriate  time  to  examine  whether 
there  would  be  advantage  in  merging  their  own  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
under  one  committee  and/or  department  of  the  CounciTs  service.  At  present 
there  is  a separate  Welfare  Committee  and  a separate  department— see 
Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  below. 

Vjn.  For  a fuller  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
; County  Health  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference  Book, 
1956,  pp.  38-50. 
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Mental  Health  Services 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  Mental  Health  Services  Sub-Conunittee  of  the  County  Health  Committee. 
20  members  (comprising  17  members  of  the  Council  and  3 Divisional  Chair- 
men). 

nr  None  (but  see  under  stafiBng  arrangements). 

rV.  There  is  close  liaison  with  mental  hospitals  and  mental  deficiency  institutions. 

V.  None. 

VI.  In  addition  to  central  ofiice  staff  at  County  Hall  there  is  a field  staff  of  duly 
authorised  officers  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  each  of  the  areas  into  which 
the  county  is  divided  for  purposes  of  Mental  Health  Services. 

vn.  None  other  than  those  arising  from  the  separation  of  the  Hospital  Service 
from  the  Local  Health  Authority  Services  (see  under  National  Health  Services 
above). 

Vm.  For  fuller  details  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference  Book,  1956, 
pp,  49-50. 

Powers  and  duties  under  (a)  the  National  Assistance  Acts 
I.  County  Council  (so  far  as  concerns  Parts  III  and  part  of  Part  IV). 

County  District  (so  far  as  concerns  s.47  (removal  to  suitable  premises  of 
persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and  s.50  (burial  or  cremation  of  the 
dead)). 

n.  County  Welfare  Committee. 

32  members  (comprising  23  members  of  the  Council  and  9 Chairmen  of 
Divisional  Sub-Committees). 

The  committee  sets  up  9 Divisional  Sub-Committees  (see  III). 

The  committee  also  joins  with  the  Education,  County  Health  and  Children’s 
Committees  in  a Joint  Sub-Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Break-up  of 
Families. 

HI.  For  each  of  the  nine  areas  shown  on  Map  B * (which  are  identical  with  those  for 
education  and  health  purposes)  there  is  a Divisional  Sub-Committee  of  the 
County  Council  and  predominantly  representatives  of  the  County  District 
Authorities  in  the  division. 

5 of  these  divisions  and  parts  of  2 others  are  within  the  area  being  reviewed  by 
the  Commission. 

The  functions  of  the  Divisional  Sub-Committees  relate  to  day-to-day  admin- 
istration of  residential  establishments  within  their  respective  areas  including 
appointment  of  subordinate  staff  of  residential  homes  and  the  sub-committees 
are  entrusted  by  the  County  Welfare  Committee  with  financial  delegation  in 
respect  of  purchase  of  equipment  and  upkeep  of  buildings.  The  Divisional 
Sub-Committees  advise  the  County  Welfare  Committee  on  local  considerations. 

IV.  The  National  Assistance  Board  invite  nominations  from  the  County  Council 
for  membership  of  the  area  sub-committees  of  the  Surrey  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Board. 

V.  None  but  County  Council  have  concurrent  powers  under  s.31  of  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948  (Contributions  to  old  people’s  organisations). 

VI.  County  Welfare  Officer  is  responsible  for  provision  of  accommodation  and 
County  Medical  Officer  is  responsible  for  domiciliary  welfare  services  for  the 
handicapped.  In  addition  to  central  office  staffs  there  are  field  staffs  including 
particularly  a principal  welfare  officer  in  each  division. 

•Facing  page  238. 
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The  same  County  District  Authority  Clerks  who  act  as  secretaries  to  the 
Health  Sub-Committees  deal  also  with  the  secretarial  work  of  the  Welfare 
Divisional  Sub-Committees. 

Vn.  As  with  health  the  principal  defect  is  the  separation  of  the  Hospital  Service 
from  the  local  welfare  services  of  the  County  Council,  especially  so  far  as  the 
care  of  the  aged  is  concerned.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  partly  due  to 
insufficiency  of  accommodation,  a situation  which  it  is  hoped  will  get  easier  as 
time  goes  on. 

Difficulties  which  arose  between  the  County  Council  and  the  County  District 
Authorities  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  County  Council’s  residual 
function  of  providing  temporary  accommodation  for  homeless  families  are 
being  dealt  with  as  a result  of  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
County  Working  Party  representative  of  the  statutory  and  voluntary  bodies 
concerned.  This  involves  (inter  alia)  the  giving  by  the  County  Council  of 
financial  help  to  District  Authorities  to  maintain  intermediate  accommodation 
where  the  whole  family  can  stay  (the  County  Council’s  temporary  accommo- 
dation provides  only  for  the  mothers  and  children). 

None. 

Vin.  For  a fuller  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
County  Welfare  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference 
Book,  1956,  pp.  50-56. 

(b)  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  County  Council  have  no  welfare  responsibilities  under  this  Act — although  in 
common  with  other  employers  of  substantial  staffs  they  have  an  obligation  to 
employ  a quota  of  registered  disabled  persons — but  the  County  Welfare 
Committee  co-operate  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  and 
the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  placing  blind  persons  in  suitable 
occupations  in  industry. 

Care  of  Children 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  Children’s  Committee. 

21  members  (comprising  18  members  of  the  Council  and  3 co-opted  members). 
The  committee  sets  up  3 sub-committees,  viz. ; 

1.  Care, 

2.  Homes, 

3.  Banstead  Hall  Approved  School, 

and  joins  with  the  Education,  County  Health  and  Coimty  Welfare  Committees 
in  a Joint  Sub-Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Break-up  of  Families. 

in.  The  committee  administer  their  residential  establishments  with  the  help  of 
“ visitors  ” who  are  interested  local  residents.  For  purposes  of  visitors’ 
meetings  the  children’s  homes  and  nurseries  are  grouped  into  7 areas;  separate 
visitors’  meetings  are  held  for  the  remand  home  at  Pentlands,  Mitcham.  The 
function  of  the  visitors  is  to  make  suggestions  to  the  committee  about  the 
day-to-day  running  of  the  homes. 

rV.  The  committee  periodically  hold  conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
Juvenile  Panels  of  Magistrates  Courts  in  Surrey. 

V.  None. 

VI.  In  addition  to  central  office  staff  at  County  Hall  there  are  field  staffs  of  child 
care  officers  and  for  purposes  of  their  work  the  county  is  divided  into  areas 
each  under  a senior  woman  child  care  officer  and  each  sub-divided  into 
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territories  allocated  to  subordinate  child  care  officers,  and  there  is  also  a 
division  of  the  county  into  areas  each  under  a male  child  care  officer  who 
deals  mainly  with  special  cases  of  boys. 

Assistant  medical  officers  and  health  visiting  staff  of  County  Health  Depart- 
ment assist  in  preliminary  inspection  of  private  foster  homes  and  in  child  life 
protection  work  relating  to  very  young  children:  they  also  advise  generally 
on  matters  of  medical  and  general  health  administration,  particularly  in  regard 
to  residential  nurseries. 

Many  applications  for  admission  of  children  into  care  are  dealt  with  by  divis- 
ional welfare  officers  of  the  County  Welfare  Department. 

Education  school  welfare  officers  make  home  visits  by  arrangement  with 
probation  officers  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  reports  for  Juvenile 
Courts  and  these  officers  also  make  court  appearances  on  behalf  of  Children’s 
Committee  and  can-y  out  escort  duties. 

Education  Officer  acts  as  correspondent  of  the  Banstead  Hall  Approved 
School. 

Vn.  None. 

VUI.  For  a fuller  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
Children’s  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference  Book, 
1956,  pp.  56-60. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

I.  The  County  Council’s  powers  and  duties  in  this  respect  are  exercised  by 
Divisional  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Health  Committee  and  executed 
for  the  most  part  by  Divisional  Medical  Officers. 

’Vn.  None. 

Notification  of  infectious  diseases 

I.  County  District, 
vn.  None. 

Health  Education 

I.  The  County  Council  provide  lectures,  film  demonstrations  and  other  forms  of 
instruction  on  certain  aspects  of  public  health  through  Divisional  Health 
Sub-Committees  who  determine  local  needs  in  this  respect.  Arrangements  ate 
made  by  Divisional  Medical  Officer  in  each  division, 
vn.  None. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  County  Council. 

II.  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee,  30  members  (comprising  20  members 
of  the  County  Council  and  10  co-opted  members  representing  Area  Sub- 
committees). 

The  committee  sets  up  3 standing  sub-committees,  viz. : 

1.  Special  Housing  Sub-Committee. 

2.  Caravan  Sub-Coihmittee  (who  also  act  jointly  with  members  of  the 
County  Health  Committee  as  a Joint  Health  and  Planning  Caravan  Sub- 
committee). 

3.  Staffing  Sub-Committee. 

The  committee  also  sets  up  six  Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  (see  III). 
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in.  For  each  of  the  6 Planning  Areas  shown  on  Map  C*  there  is  constituted  an 
Area  Planning  Sub-Committee  comprising  representatives  of  the  County 
Council  and  predominantly  representatives  of  the  County  District  Authorities 
in  the  area.  It  will  be  seen  that  three  of  these  Planning  areas  and  part  of  a 
fourth  are  included  within  the  area  being  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 
The  main  responsibilities  of  the  Area  Sub-Committees  are; 

1.  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  County  Development  Plan  and 
revisions  thereto ; 

2.  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  planning  applications  which 
may  conflict  with  the  plan  and  other  applications  of  an  importance  or 
significance  calling  for  wider  consideration  than  that  of  one  District 
Authority. 

IV.  A Joint  Advisory  Planning  Committee  has  been  set  up  with  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon. 

The  County  Council  is  also  represented  on  the  Croydon  Airport  Consultative 
Committee. 

V.  The  County  Council  have  delegated  to  each  of  the  33  County  District  Author- 
ities in  Surrey  the  greater  part  of  their  powers  under  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947,  in  relation  to  the  control  of  development. 

All  planning  applications  and  proposals  are  submitted  to  the  County  District 
Authorities  in  the  first  instance  and  are  examined  by  the  Area  Planning 
Officer,  who  is  required  to  schedule  certain  applications  (see  III)  for  recom- 
mendation by  the  Area  Sub-Committee.  If  the  recommendation  by  the  Area 
Sub-Committee  is  unacceptable  to  the  County  District  Authority  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  for  decision.  Certain  other 
applications  are  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  for  decision, 
e.g.  development  not  in  accordance  with  the  Development  Plan,  development 
and  use  of  land  in  certain  special  areas  of  high  scenic  value  such  as  the  North 
Downs,  etc.  Each  County  District  Authority  also  carries  out  the  administrative 
and  legal  work  involved  in: 

1.  Notifying  applicants  of  the  decisions  duly  reached  by  the  County  District 
Council,  the  Area  Sub-Committees,  or  the  County  Committee, 

2.  Keeping  the  appropriate  registers. 

3.  Responding  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority  to  appeals  against 
decisions  with  which  they  are  in  agreement. 

4.  Taking  action  to  enforce  control  of  development  in  matters  delegated  to 
them. 

VI.  In  addition  to  the  central  ofiice  staff  at  the  County  Hall,  there  is  an  Area 
Planning  Office  staff  under  the  control  of  the  County  Area  Planning  Officer 
to  serve  each  of  the  3 extra-Metropolitan  Planning  Areas.  For  the  3 Metro- 
politan Planning  Areas  (Riverside,  North  and  North-East)  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Davidge  & Partners,  Planning  Consultants,  are  employed.  Members  of  the 
firm  act  as  Area  Planning  Officers  for  each  of  these  3 Planning  Areas  and  no 
County  staff  is  provided. 

The  secretarial  work  of  each  Area  Sub-Committee  is  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Clerk  by  the  Clerk  of  one  of  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the 
area. 

Vn.  It  is  thought  that,  in  general,  the  planning  admmistrative  arrangements 
outlined  in  I to  VII  have  worked  weU  and  give  satisfaction.  Differing  views 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  parts  of  the  machine  including 
as  to  the  need  for  more  decentralisation  and  now  it  is  clear  that  planning 
is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Local  Government  Bill,  and  the  Minister  has 
just  approved  the  Surrey  Development  Plan,  the  County  Planning  Com- 
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mittee  have  set  up  a special  sub-committee  with  terms  of  reference  compre- 
hensively to  review  the  Scheme  of  Organisation  and  Administration  Arrange- 
ments in  consultation  with  the  Surrey  County  Districts  Association  and  the 
Area  Suh-Committees. 

VUI.  For  a fuller  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
County  Planning  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s  General  Reference 
Book,  1956,  pp.  66-81. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

1.  Access  to  Open  Countryside 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee. 

in.  None. 

IV.  County  District  Authorities. 

V.  None. 

VH.  None. 

VUI.  Having  completed  survey  of  area  the  County  Council,  after  consulting  the 
County  District  Authorities,  informed  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  that  there  were  no  areas  for  which  action  need  be  taken  in  Surrey 
under  the  powers  of  the  Act. 

2.  Areas  of  Outstanding  Natural  Beauty 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee. 

HI.  None. 

TV.  National  Parks  Commission. 

V.  None. 

Vn.  None. 

VCn.  The  National  Parks  Commission  have  consulted  the  County  Council,  who  in 
turn  have  consulted  the  County  District  Authorities,  as  a result  of  which  the 
National  Parks  Commission  have  designated  a substantial  area  of  Surrey  as 
an  Area  of  Outstanding  Natural  Beauty,  most  of  which,  however,  is  in  extra- 
Metropolitan  Surrey.  This  designation  has  still  to  be  confirmed. 

3.  Rights  of  Way  Survey 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  Highways  and  Bridges  Committee. 

HI.  None. 

IV.  County  District  Authorities. 

V.  None. 

VH.  None. 

Vm.  The  definitive  map  for  the  whole  of  the  county  will  be  published  later  this  year. 
There  was  full  consultation  with  the  District  Authorities  in  carrying  out  the 
survey. 

4.  Diversion  and  Extinguishment  of  Rights  of  Way 

I.  County  District. 

HI.  None. 

IV.  County  Council  as  Local  Planning  Authority  have  to  give  consent  to  actions 
proposed  by  County  District  Authorities. 

VH.  None. 
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Traffic 

Construction,  ImproTcment  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
I,  Coimty  Council. 

n.  Highways  and  Bridges  Committee.  36  Members. 

The  committee  sets  up  three  sub-committees : 

1.  New  Roads  and  Improvements. 

2.  Finance  and  General  Purposes. 

3.  Rights  of  Way. 


in. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Not  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  where  the  working  arrangements  are  direct  with 
the  County  District  Authorities  (see  V). 

(It  may  be  mentioned  as  a matter  of  interest  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Council  s ddegation  policy  that  in  each  of  the  five  rural  districts  in  the  county 
the  Rural  District  CouncU  acts  as  a sub-committee  of  the  Highways  and 
Bridges  Committee.) 

Minister  of  Transport  for  Trunk  Roads  and  Bridges. 

London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  which  covers  the 
whole  of  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  county. 

In  Metropolitan  Surrey  all  District  Authorities  except  one  have  claimed  the 
functions  of  mamtenance  and  repair  of  classffied  roads  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929.  With  the  one  authority  the  County  Council  have  an 
agency  agreement  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  County  Council  have  also  generally  arranged  for  the  District  Authorities 
to  deal  as  agents  with,  the  maintenance  of  bridges  on  classified  roads. 

There  are  some  small  lengths  of  classffied  roads  built  by  the  County  Council 
which  are  still  directly  maintained  by  them,  e.g.  Sutton  By-Pass. 

County  Hall  and  District  Office  staffs. 


Vn.  None. 


Vin.  For  a further  statement  of  the  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of 
the  County  Highways  and  Bridges  Committee  see  the  County  Council’s 
General  Reference  Book,  1956,  pp.  61-64. 

I.  Thames  Bridges  Joint  Committee. 


n.  The  Joint  Committee  comprises  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  County  Councils  and  five  other  members  of  each 
council. 

vn.  None. 

Vm.  Admnisters  the  functions  of  the  respective  County  Councils  in  connection 
With  Kew,  Kingston,  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Chiswick  and  Hampton 
Court  Bridges. 

I.  County  District. 

(In  respect  of  “ claimed  ” Classified  Roads  and  district  roads.) 


Street  Lighting 

I.  County  District  (but  County  Council  also  for  lighting  schemes  on  trunk  road 
roundabouts  as  Minister’s  agents). 

H.  Highways  and  Bridges  Committee, 

Vin.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the  differing  systems  of  street  lighting  between  one 
District  Authority  and  another.  With  a view  to  securing  greater  uniformity 
and  continuity  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  proposing  to  set  up,  however,  a 
Consultative  Committee  to  consider  the  lighting  of  main  traffic  routes  in  an 
area  having  the  same  boundaries  as  that  of  the  Commission. 
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I. 


vn. 


I. 


n. 


V. 


vm. 


I. 


IV. 


vn. 


I. 


vn. 


I. 


vn. 
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Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
County  District. 


None. 


Parking  Places 

County  District  (but  County  Council  also  concerned  as  Local  Planning 
Authority). 


Town  and  Country  Planning  Committees. 

The  County  Planning  Committee  have  laid  down  certain  standards  as  a guide 
to  the  control  of  development  for  the  provision  of  off-street  car  parking  in 
respect  of  industrial  and  residential  development  and  this  standard  is  being 
applied  in  the  county  by  the  District  Authorities. 


None  except  the  difficulties  of  finding  enough  parking  space  for  the  busy 
shopping  areas. 

Road  Safety 


County  District  (County  Council  only  directly  concerned  outside  Metro- 
politan Surrey — in  the  Rural  Districts). 

Metropolitan  Police  and  in  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  and  Walton  and 
Weybridge,  County  Police  co-operate  with  local  safety  committees  as  also  do 
County  Education  Committee  and  Divisional  Executives. 


None. 

County  District. 
None. 


Bus  Shelters 


Private  Street  Works 


County  District  (County  Council  only  concerned  outside  Metropolitan  Surrey 
in  Rural  Districts). 

None. 


APPENDIX  4 


STATEMENT  ON  GENERAL  COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION 


1.  Constitution  of  the  County  Council 
The  County  Council  consists  of  83  Councillors  and  27  Aldermen. 

The  Councillors  are  elected  all  together  for  a term  of  three  years  in  April  in  the 
year  of  election  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  elections  the  county  is  divided  into  83 
single  member  electoral  divisions  of  which  52  are  in  Metropolitan  Surrey. 

In  the  contested  divisions  at  the  general  election  in  1958,  30-8  per  cent  of  the  total 
electorate  voted.  In  the  Metropolitan  part  of  the  county  the  figure  was  29-3  per  cent. 
The  comparative  figures  at  the  last  four  general  elections  were  as  follows : 


Year  of  Election 

1946 

1949 

1952 

1955 


Percentage  Poll 

Whole  County  Metropolitan  Surrey 
23*8  Not  available 

45*3  48*1 

40*03  40*7 

34*9  34*3 
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The  Co^ty  Aldermen  hold  ofBce  for  six  years,  half  of  them  going  out  after  each 
triennial  election  of  Councillors.  The  Aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Councillors  As  a 
general  rule,  the  ^dermen  in  Surrey  have  been  elected  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Council.  Aldermen  have,  however,  been  chosen  from  outside  the  Council  in 
very  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  election  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a County 
Alderman  where  he  was  not  already  a member  of  the  Council.  Of  the  present  27 
Aldermen,  13  reside  in  Metropolitan  Sun'ey. 

2.  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  may  be  appointed  from  outside  the  Council,  but  in 
practice  in  Surrey  the  Chairman  is  chosen  from  among  the  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors. The  Chairman  is  elected  annually,  but  is  invariably  re-elected  for  more  than 
ose  year,  normaUy  serving  thi'ee.  The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  must  be  an 
Alderman  or  Councillor,  and  is  elected  annually,  usually  also  serving  three  years. 

3.  The  County  Committees  and  Sub-Committees 
(a)  Types  of  Committee 

The  24  County  Committees  fall  into  two  main  groups.  First,  the  Service  Com- 
mittees, of  which  there  are  12,  each  of  which  is  concerned  with  the  County  Service 
or  Services  which  its  title  suggests,  viz. : 

Surrey  Education. 

County  Health. 

County  Wetfare. 

Children’s. 

Highways  and  Bridges. 

Rivers  and  Streams. 

Town  and  Country  Planning. 

Records  and  Ancient  Monuments. 

Fire  Brigade. 

Civil  Defence. 

Public  Control  and  Licensing. 

Smallholdings. 

The  second  principal  group  are  known  as  the  “ Machinery  ” Committees,  i.e.  the 
committees  which  together  comprise  the  Council’s  business  machine.  These  are: 

Selection. 

Central  Purchasing. 

Establishment. 

Estates. 

Law  and  Parliamentary. 

Works  and  Buildings. 

Outside  these  main  groups  is  a small  number  of  Joint  and  Special  Committees, 
namely ; 

(i)  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  whose  principal  function  is  the  administration  of  the  Police  in 
the  Surrey  Constabulary  Area; 

(ii)  the  County  Hall  Management  Joint  Committee  of  representatives  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee; 

(iii)  the  Thames  Bridges  Joint  Committee  with  Middlesex  County  Council; 

(iv)  the  Special  (District  and  Parish  Council  Elections)  Committee. 

Finally,  there  are  two  further  important  committees  of  the  Council: 

(v)  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  which  deals  with  Local  Government 
Boundary  questions.  Standing  Orders,  and  all  other  matters  not  referred  to 
any  other  Committee;  and 
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(vi)  the  Finance  Committee,  which  prepares  the  Council’s  Budget  and  jg 
entrusted  with  other  important  functions  of  financial  regulation  and 
control. 

[See  Statement  on  Finance — Appendix  5.] 

(b)  Constitution  of  Committees  and  Sub-Committees  I 

The  Education,  Fire  Brigade,  and  Smallholdings  Committees  are  constituted  in  j 

accordance  with  arrangements  approved  by  the  appropriate  Minister  of  State.  The 
detailed  constitution  of  all  other  County  Committees  is  a matter  entirely  within  the  f 
discretion  of  the  Council,  subject  only  to  limitations  imposed  by  the  law  with  regard  I 
to  co-opted  members.  | 

Nine  of  the  twelve  Service  Committees  include  members  who  are  not  members  I 
of  the  Council,  but  in  every  case  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  members  o(  I 
the  Council.  A large  proportion  of  these  outside  members  are  themselves  elected  ^ 
representatives  of  the  County  District  Authorities  appointed  under  the  machinery  | 
set  up  under  post-war  legislation  for  the  administration  of  certain  services  by  the  i 
County  Council  and  the  County  District  Authorities  acting  in  partnership.  The  rest  i 
represent  particular  interests  or  are  selected  for  their  special  knowledge,  quali£.  ? 
cations,  or  experience. 

Many  committees  set  up  Standing  Sub-Committees  from  among  their  members  i 
In  these  sub-committees  the  bulk  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  committees  is  carried  ; 
out.  The  Education  Committee  set  up  as  many  as  seven.  f 

The  County  Health  and  County  Welfare  Committees,  in  addition  to  their  central 
sub-committees,  each  establish  nine  divisional  sub-committees.  These  consist  partly 
of  members  of  the  County  Cotmcil,  and  predominantly  of  members  nominated  by  > 
the  individual  County  District  Authorities  in  the  division.  The  areas  of  the  nine  ■ 
divisions  are  shown  on  Map  B.’* 

The  principal  work  of  the  divisional  sub-committees  consists  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  day-to-day  administration  in  the  division,  and  advising  the  main  com- 
mittee on  local  questions.  The  chairman  of  each  divisional  sub-committee  becomes 
ex-officio  a member  of  the  parent  committee,  and  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  that  committee  are  ex-officio  members  of  each  of  its  divisional  sub-committees. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee  similarly  set  up  area  sub-committees, 
in  this  case  six  in  number,  as  shown  on  Map  Cf.  Representatives  of  each  area  sub- 
committee are  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  main  committee. 

Bodies  known  as  Education  Divisional  Executives,  which  have  a substantial  degree 
of  independence,  operate  over  the  same  divisional  areas  as  Health  and  Welfare. 
Representatives  of  Divisional  Executives  serve  on  the  County  Education  Committee, 

(c)  Delegation  of  Functions  to  Committees 

To  enable  the  County  Council  as  such  to  confine  its  attention  in  large  measure  to 
the  major  questions  of  policy,  finance  and  staffing  which  arise,  the  Council  has 
authorised  a considerable  measure  of  delegation  to  the  Service  Committees  on  a 
uniform  basis;  but  matters  involving  new  policy  of  major  importance  or  the  sub- 
stantial variation  or  extension  of  existing  policy  are  reserved  to  the  Council.  The 
responsibility  of  deciding  which  these  matters  are  rests  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Other  matters  so  reserved  include  the  making  of  statutory  schemes,  plans, 
and  proposals  requiring  the  sanction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Ministers  of  State.  These 
admimstrative  instruments  deal  with  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the  Council’s 
responsibilities  are  to  be  carried  out.  Full  County  Council  authority  is  similarly 
needed  for  the  making  of  bye-laws  and  on  questions  concerning  the  delegation  of 
county  functions  to  County  District  Authorities. 

The  Council  also  maintains  its  direction  and  control  over  general  county  business 
through  the  Machinery  Committees  and  the  Finance  Committee. 

Thus,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  Service  Committee  can  itself  acquire  any  land 
or  property  or  authorise  any  alteration  in  its  staffing  establishment.  Requests  on 
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these  matteTS  are  referred  to  the  Estates  and  Establishment  Committees  who 
co-ordinate  the  Council  s property  and  stafBng  requirements.  The  Central  Purchas- 
ing, Works  and  Buildings,  and  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committees  exercise  corres- 
ponding functions  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  special  financial  control  exercised  by  the  Finance  Committee  is  described  in 
the  Statement  on  County  Finance  at  Appendix  5. 

Only  the  Council  can  exercise  the  power  of  making  a rate  or  borrowing  money. 

Wide  delegation  to  the  Service  Committees  enables  matters  of  day-to-day  admin- 
istration to  be  dealt  with  speedily  and  effectively,  although  any  matter  within  a 
committee’s  delegated  functions,  however  detailed,  can  still,  if  necessary  or  desirable 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  itself. 

4.  Council  Meetings 

The  County  Council  meets  seven  times  during  the  year  at  the  County  Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  These  meetings  take  place  in  January,  February,  April’ 
June  and  July,  and  again  after  the  summer  recess  in  October  and  December.  The 
February  meeting  is  the  Budget  Meeting.  The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  April. 

At  the  end  of  the  agenda  appear  any  formal  notices  of  motion  of  which  written 
notice  has  been  given  by  a member  by  a stated  period  before  the  meeting. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  are  bound  together  in  a volume  known  as  the 
Yellow  Book.  This  is  posted  to  members,  and  the  Press  a week  before  the  day  on 
which  the  Council  meets.  The  reports  of  the  committees  have,  however,  been 
individually  issued  to  the  Press  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
concerned  and  the  Press  have  been  free  to  comment  upon  them.  Copies  of  the 
Yellow  Book  are  also  sent  to  the  County  District  Authorities  and  are  available  in  the 
Public  Libraries,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  Council  Meeting,  in  the  Public  Gallery  of 
the  Chamber.  A county  elector  may  buy  a Yellow  Book  for  2s.  6d. 

The  business  and  proceedings  of  the  Council  are  regulated  by  a series  of  detailed 
Standing  Orders  which,  where  applicable,  apply  to  the  meetings  of  committees  and 
sub-committees. 

5.  County  Staff 

The  total  County  Staff  in  Metropolitan  and  extra- Metropolitan  Surrey  comprises 
some  22,465  employees,  forming  part  of  or  carried  on  the  strength  of  the  following 
county  departments : 


(a)  Departments  serving  all  branches  of  the  Council’s  service: 


Department 

Chief  Officer 

Non-Manual  Manual 

Nos.  of  Employees 
(1st  April,  1958) 

Total 

Clerk’s 

Clerk  of  the  Council  . 

95 



95 

Typists  and  Teleph- 

omsts 

Clerk  of  the  Council  . 

100 



100 

Finance 

County  Treasurer 

150 



150 

Architect’s 

County  Architect 

190 

15 

205 

Estates 

County  Estates  Officer 

30 

30 

Central  Purchasing 

Chief  Supplies  Officer  . 

50 

15 

65 

(6)  Service  Departments: 
Education  (including 

Libraries) 

Chief  Education  Officer 

*8,900 

6,895 

15,795 

County  Health 

County  Medical  Officer 

1,195 

1,485 

2,680 

County  Welfare 

Coimty  Welfare  Officer 

215 

610 

825 

Children’s 

Children’s  Officer 

255 

190 

445 

Highways  and  Bridges 

County  Engineer 

110 

660 

770 

Cotmty  Planning 

County  Planning  Officer 

70 

— 

70 
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Department 

Chief  Officer 

Non-Manual 

Manual 

Nos.  of  Employees 

(Ir/.  April,  1958) 

Fire 

Chief  Fire  Officer 

35 

895 

Public.  Control 

Chief  Public  Control 

Officer  . 

30 

5 

Agricultural 

County  Land  Agent 

20 

— 

20  1 

Finance  (Licences) 

County  Treasurer 

170 

— 

no  i 

(c)  General  Domestic  Staff: 

1 

County  Hall,  etc. 

5 

75 

so  i 

11,620 

10,845 

22,465 

‘Includes  7,520  teaching  staff. 


In  addition,  there  is  a staff  of  about  960  in  the  service  of  the  Standing  Joint  ■ 
Committee  of  whom  830  are  uniformed  and  130  are  civilians  (including  40  cadets).  I 
The  following  officers  are  also  paid  out  of  county  funds,  although  not  forming  I 
part  of  county  administration  as  such:  ’ 

Clerk  of  the  Peace.  i 

Quarter  Sessions  and  Probation  Staff.  j 

County  Coroners. 

Clerks  of  the  County  Justices.  ’ 

County  Analysts. 

The  total  cost  of  salaries  and  wages  in  1958-59  will  be  approximately  £13,040,000, 
or  about  47  per  cent  of  the  Council’s  total  gross  budget  for  that  financial  year. 

The  general  county  staffs  may  be  broadly  classified  as  follows : 

Nos.  of  Employees 


(a)  Central  Office  Staffs,  comprising  administra- 
tive, clerical,  professional,  technical,  secre- 

Non-Manual 

Manual 

Total 

tarial  and  typing  staffs  .... 

(Jb)  Divisional  Office  Staffs,  mainly  administrative 
and  clerical,  for  Education,  Health,  Welfare, 

1,240 

1,240 

Planning,  Highways  and  Public  Control 
(c)  Local  Officers,  in  direct  touch  with  the  people 
in  one  way  and  another,  e.g.: 

School  Welfare  Officers.  Home  Helps. 
Assistant  Medical  Welfare  Officers. 

Officers  and  Dentists.  Home  Teachers  for 
Health  Visitors.  the  Blind. 

Midwives.  Youth  Employment 

District  Nurses.  Bureaux  Staff. 

Mental  Health  Officers.  Registration  Officers 
for  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages. 

390 

390 

Etc.,  etc. 

id)  Institutional  Staffs,  for  Old  People’s  Homes, 

1,095 

940 

2,035 

Children’s  Homes,  Day  Nurseries,  etc. 

420 

915 

1,335 

(e)  Teachers  ....... 

if)  Other  School  Staffs,  including  Caretakers, 

7,520 

7,520 

Cleaners  and  School  Meals  Workers  . 

675 

6,885 

7,560 

(g)  Library  Staff 

235 

' 10 

. • 245 

(h)  Firemen  . 

895 

895 

(0  Ambulance  Personnel  .... 

45 

255 

300 

(;)  Highway  Roadmen 

660 

660 

(it)  Miscellaneous  ...... 

285 

285 

11,620 

10,845 

22,465 

. Jt  will  be  appreciated  that  the  foregoing  are  the  figures  for  the  countv 

as  a whole.  The'total 

figures  of  Divisional,  Institutional  and  P'leld,  etc.,  iStaJfs  actually  working  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  can  be  provided  if  the  Commission  desire.  . > 
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Thirteen  County  District  Authority  Cierks  are  associated  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council  in  the  secretarial  and  general  administrative  work  of  the  County 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Town  and  Country  Planning  Divisional  and  Area  Sub- 
committees. Ten  such  clerks  also  act  as  deputies  to  the  County  Clerk  in  coimection 
with  Electoral  Registration  and  Parliamentary  Returning  Officer  work  for  the 
County  Parliamentary  Constituencies. 

Joint  staffing  arrangements  with  the  County  District  Authorities  exist,  in  addition, 
in  the  medical  sphere,  a number  of  local  Medical  Officers  of  Health  acting  as  County 
Divisional  Medical  Officers  for  the  County  and  School  Health  Services. 

Except  in  relation  to  police,  firemen,  highway  workmen,  teachers,  and  other  staffs 
in  educational  establishments,  whose  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are  dealt 
with  by  their  respective  employing  committees,  questions  affecting  the  terms  and 
! conditions  of  service  of  the  staff  generally  are  the  concern  of  the  Establishment 
Committee.  In  the  main,  salaries,  wages  and  conditions  of  service  are  settled  through 
the  medium  of  joint  negotiating  machinery. 

A list  of  the  departments  of  the  Council’s  Service  with  their  Chief  Officers  and 
Central  Office  addresses  is  set  out  at  page  148  of  the  County  Council’s  General 
Reference  Book,  1956. 

In  the  pocket  at  the  end  of  that  book  wiU  be  found  a location  statement  of  local 
offices  for  the  administration  of  County  Services. 


APPENDIX  5 


STATEMENT  ON  COUNTY  FINANCE 


1.  County  Finance  Committee 

The  finances  of  the  County  Council  are,  in  conformity  with  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1933,  “ regulated  and  controlled  ” by  the  Council’s  Finance  Committee,  which 
consists  only  of  members  of  the  Council.  This  committee  aimually  sets  up  a Special 
Estimates  and  Control  of  Expenditure  Sub-Committee  which,  in  consultation  with 
the  Spending  Committees,  assists  and  advises  the  County  Finance  Committee  on  the 
preparation  of  the  Annual  Budget.  This  sub-committee  also,  during  the  course  of 
each  year,  meets  representatives  of  the  Surrey  County  Districts  Association  for  a 
general  discussion  and  exchange  of  views  on  matters  of  County  Finance. 

2.  Annual  Budget 

The  Finance  Committee  submit  the  annual  estimates  of  income  and  expenditure 
on  revenue  and  capital  account  to  the  Council  at  its  Budget  Meeting  in  February. 
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The  financial  provision  for  1958-59  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Summary  of  Rate  Fund  Estimates,  1958-1959: 


Expenditure.  Income.  Net  Expenditure 


General  County  Purposes. 

1.  Highways 

2.  Rivers  and  Streams 

3.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

4.  Records  and  Ancient  Monuments 

5.  Education  ..... 

6.  County  Health  .... 

7.  County  Welfare  .... 

8.  Registration  of  Births,  etc.  . 

9.  Children’s  ..... 

10.  Smallholdings  Committee — 

(fl)  Smallholdings  . 

(6)  Other  Purposes  and  Estates 

11.  Civil  Defence  .... 

12.  Fire  Brigade  .... 

13.  Public  Control  .... 

14.  County  Hall  Management  . 

15.  Law  and  Parliamentary 

16.  Magistrates’  Courts  . 

17.  Probation 

18.  Standing  Joint  . . . . 

19.  Finance 


Special  County  Purposes. 

20.  Police  . . . . 

21.  County  Library  . 

22.  Registration  of  Electors 

23.  Food  and  Drugs 


£ 


2,429,020 

1,511,870 

917,150 

109,985 

33,775 

76,210 

117,290 

2,825 

114,465 

11,725 

no 

11,615 

18,023,720 

10,992,085 

7,031,635 

1,762,195 

938,455 

823,740 

918,275 

303,870 

614,405 

51,990 

19,000 

32,990 

542,955 

307,440 

235,515 

51,750 

35,060 

16,690 

15,690 

2,400 

13,290 

201,735 

154,720 

47,015 

890,950 

235,725 

655,225 

38,775 

3,105 

35,670 

93,185 

91,610 

1,575 

3,000 

— 

3,000 

78,520 

48,900 

29,620 

74,790 

35,675 

39,115 

40,885 

2,850 

38,035 

2,338,415 

989,525 

1,348,890 

27,794,850 

15,709,000 

12,085,850 

1,117,355 

580,605 

536,750 

292,260 

27,310 

264,950 

24,700 

9,200 

15,500 

4,815 

— 

4,815 

29,233,980 

16,326,115 

12,907,865 

(6)  Amount  to  be  raised  by  Rates: 


The  total  gross  expenditure  amounts  to 
which  is  provided  by: 

1.  General  Income  .... 

2.  Government  Grants  and  Payments : 

Education  .... 
Roads  and  Bridges  . 

Police  ..... 
Smallholdings 

Fire  Brigade  .... 
County  Welfare 

Children’s  .... 
County  Health 
Registration  of  Electors  . 
Finance — ^Payments  L.G.  Act, 
1948,  cost  of  Licences  Collec- 
tion, etc.  .... 
Probation  .... 
Civil  Defence  .... 
Town  Planning 
Magistrates’  Courts 

3.  Decrease  of  Working  Balance 


Leaving  to  be  provided  by  rates 


£ £ £ 

29,233,980 

2,195,065 

9,774,835 

1,448,275 

530,750 

12,530 

217,675 

59,485 

222,795 

816,500 

8,400 


800,810 

35,425 

154,720 

850 

48,000 

14,131,050 

524,955 

16,851,070 


£12,382,910 
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3,  County  Precepts 

The  precept  levied  on  the  County  District  Authorities  for  the  year  1958-59  is  as 
follows : 


Precepts 

levied 

1957-58. 

(1) 

Designation  of  rate  and 
purposes  for  which 
required. 

(2) 

Rate  in 
the  £ for 
the  year 
1958-59. 
(3) 

Area  over  which  rate  to  be 
levied. 

(4) 

s.  d. 
9 6 

General  County  Purposes 

s.  d. 
9 6 

Administrative  County. 

I H 

Special  County  (levied  over 
areas  for  which  the  County 
renders  these  services): 

(a)  Police 

1 li 

Police,  in  2 

of  the  17 

(b)  County  Library  . 

5 

County  Library,  in  7 

i 

(c)  Registration  of  Electors 

i 

Registration,  in  7 

{d)  Food  and  Drugs  . 

i 

Food  and  Drugs,  in  1 

sion’s 

The  precept  for  General  County  Purposes  is  issued  to  all  County  District  Author- 
ities, and  for  the  Special  County  Purposes  to  the  County  District  Authorities 
concerned.  The  authorities  add  to  the  amount  of  the  total  county  precept  the 
amount  of  the  rate  required  for  their  own  County  District  Services,  and  in  some 
instances  requirements  of  other  Precepting  Authorities,  e.g.  Metropolitan  Police  in 
Metropolitan  Police  District.  The  total  rates  hxed  by  the  County  District  Authorities 
in  Surrey  as  a whole  for  the  financial  year  1958-59  varied  from  14s.  4d.  to  18s.  Od. 
in  the  £. 

4.  Capitation  Grants  to  District  Councils 

The  County  Council  at  present  is  required  to  pay  capitation  grants  to  County 
District  Authorities  and  the  total  provision  for  this  purpose  in  the  1958-59  estimates 
amounts  to  £1,743,040.  This  accounts  for  Is.  5d.  of  the  total  general  county  rate  of 
9s.  6d.  in  the  £.  These  payments  wiU  cease  when  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  come  into  operation. 

5.  Government  Grants 

The  total  estimated  income  from  Government  grants  and  payments,  for  1958-59 
is  £14,131,050  and  represents  48  per  cent  of  the  Council’s  gi'oss  expenditure.  This 
amount  includes  the  payment  of  £699,275  in  lieu  of  rates  in  respect  of  Transport 
and  Electricity  Undertakings  and  the  balance  is  accounted  for  from  the  grants 
towards  the  cost  of  specific  services. 

When  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  come  into  operation  the  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  rates  referred  to  above  will  cease  and  the  Electricity  and  Transport 
Undertakings  will  be  subject  to  rating  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Certain  of  the  specific  grants  will  cease  and  instead  the  Council  will  receive  a general 
grant. 

The  effect  on  Surrey  as  a whole  (both  county  and  district)  of  all  the  financial 
changes  proposed  by  the  Local  Government  Bill,  based  on  the  estimate  for  1956-57 
as  submitted  in  the  Government  White  Paper,  would  probably  mean  a loss  through- 
out the  county  equivalent  to  an  average  rate  of  7d.  in  the  £ when  the  transitional 
period  comes  to  an  end. 

The  present  Equalisation  Grant  is  payable  to  those  counties  and  county  boroughs 
whose  rateable  value  per  head  of  weighted  population  is  less  than  the  national 

17 
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average.  Surrey  County  Council  has  never  qualified  for  this  grant  due  to  its  rateable 
value  per  head  being  in  excess  of  the  national  average. 

The  Equalisation  Grant  will  cease  when  the  Local  Government  BiU  comes  into 
operation  and  will  be  replaced  by  a Rate  Deficiency  Grant.  This  grant,  in  addition  to 
being  payable  to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  who  qualify,  wiU  also  be 
payable  to  District  Councils.  Surrey  County  Council  will  still  not  qualify  for  a 
payment  but,  on  present  information,  it  seems  possible  that  the  following  District 
Councils  in  Surrey  may  qualify  to  a small  extent : 

Carshalton  U.D.C.  1 y nr 

Caterham  and  Warlingham  U.D.C.  I Metropohtan  Surrey. 


Chertsey  U.D.C. 
Bagshot  R.D.C. 


} In  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 


6.  General  Income 

Apart  from  the  amount  received  from  the  Government,  the  Council’s  general 
income  (shown  for  1958-59  at  an  estimated  figure  of  £2,195,065)  derives  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  These  are  principally; 


Sales 

Rents 

Contributions  by  Public  towards  Cost  of  Services  rendered 

Fines  and  Fees,  and  Miscellaneous 

From  Other  Local  Authorities  ..... 
From  Other  Bodies  ....... 


£ 

72,600 

186,055 

1,376,230 

240,750 

264,145 

55,285 


7.  Specific  Estimates  ! 

Besides  the  annual  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  Budget,  the  Finance  Com-  I 
mittee  has  a specific  function  of  a recurring  character  arising  out  of  a provision  in  ^ 
the  law  that : 

“ no  costs,  debt  or  liability  exceeding  £100  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Council  : 
except  upon  a resolution  of  the  Council  passed  on  an  estimate  submitted  j 
by  the  Finance  Committee.” 

[Local  Government  Act,  1933,  sec.  86,  as  amended  by  L.G.A.,  1948,  s.l28]  and  ^ 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  provide  that  the  committee  shall  submit  such 
estimates  to  the  Council  with  observations,  where  necessary,  upon  their  financial 
bearings. 

The  resultant  position  in  Surrey  is,  in  effect,  that  generally  speaking  every  proposal 
by  a Spentog  Committee  for  new  expenditure  exceeding  £100  is  the  subject  of  a 
specific  estimate  by  the  Finance  Committee,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  item 
was  included  in  the  annual  estimates  approved  by  the  Council  at  the  Budget  Meeting. 

[Note  : The  Local  Government  Bill  proposes  the  repeal  of  Section  86  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1933.  When  this  becomes  law  it  will  be  a matter  for  the  ; 
County  Council  to  consider  the  making  of  its  own  financial  regulations.]  ] 

Running  expenses  such  as  salaries,  wages,  provisions,  etc.,  have  always  been  , 
regarded  as  outside  the  provisions  of  the  section  after  they  have  been  included  m the  j 
annual  estimates  and,  in  the  case  of  repairs  to  buildings  and  purchase  of  equipment,  * 
specific  estimates  have  only  been  required  where  the  cost  is  over  £300.  Moreover,  | 
with  the  Finance  Committee’s  authority,  the  Education,  Health,  and  Welfare  j 
Committees  have  empowered  their  central  sub-committees  to  incur  expenditure  | 
within  their  approved  estimates  but  not  exceeding,  for  any  one  item,  £300  on  upkeep 
of  buildings  and  grounds  and  replacement  of  furniture  and  equipment,  and  £100  for 
adaptations  to  buildings  and  grounds  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  furniture  i 
and  equipment.  Regarding  Education  Divisional  Executives,  the  Council  have 
agreed  that  these  bodies  shall  have,  each  year,  a block  grant  for  maintenance  and 
minor  works.  There  is  also  a measure  of  ^ancial  delegation  by  the  County  Health 
and  Welfare  Committees  to  their  divisional  sub-committees. 
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8.  Capital  Expenditure 

Xh.e  estiinated.  capital  expenditure  for  1958-59  amounts  to  £3^  million,  of  which 
£3,179,600  relates  to  the  Education  service.  The  net  debt  of  the  CouncH  at  the  31st 
March,  1958,  is  estimated  at  £16,028,066  and  the  loan  charges  for  1958-59  are 
estimated  as  follows: 

£ 

Provision  for  redemption  of  debt 651 

I“*“est ; ■ si7|804 


£1,690,455 


ne  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  outline  of  County  Finance  relate  to  the  Adminis- 
trative  County  as  a whole.  The  Council,  when  submitting  their  fully  detailed  views  in 
due  course,  intend  to  give,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  details  applicable  to  hdetropolitan 
Surrey  an  the  one  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  County  on  the  other. 


APPENDIX  6 


STATISTICS  IN  RELATION  TO  COUNTY  SERVICES  DEALT 
WITH  IN  APPENDIX  3 


Education. 

Schools  and  Other  Education  Services. 
Primary  and  Secondary  Schools : 

Total  Number  of  Pupils  on  Roll  on 
1st  January,  1958 : 

Nursery  Schools 

Primary  Schools  (including  Nursery 

Classes)  

Secondary  Schools: 

Grammar  ..... 
Junior  Technical  and  Day  Commercial 

Other 

Special  Schools 

(*  Includes  390  Out-County  children) 
Further  Education : 

Number  of  Students  enrolled  October,  1957 : 
Technical  Colleges: 

Full-time  ..... 
Part-time  and  evening 
Schools  of  Art: 

Full-time  ..... 

Part-time  and  evening 
Evening  Institutes  (excluding  Women’s 
Organisations  and  Youth  Organisa- 
tions) ...... 

Women’s  Organisations  and  Youth 
Organisations  ..... 

Number  of  Schools  on  1st  January,  1958: 
Secondary: 

County 

Voluntary  ..... 


Total. 

Extra- 

Metropolitan  Metropolitan 

Surrey.  Surrey. 

ISA 

508 

256 

110,560 

66,644 

43,916 

18,231 

11,554 

6,677 

1,412 

781 

631 

49,281 

31,263 

18,018 

*1,293 

592 

311 

1,901 

1,021 

880 

16,490 

10,650 

5,840 

1,863 

1,492 

371 

4,265 

2,530 

1,735 

24,103 

14,942 

9,161 

6,802 

4,005 

2,797 

149 

99 

50 

26 

13 

13 
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Total.  Metropolitan  Metropolitan 

^ Surrey.  Surrey. 

Education — continued 


Primary: 


County  (including  16  Nursery  Schools) 

318 

200 

118 

Voluntary  ..... 

181 

67 

114 

Further  Education : 

Technical  Colleges  .... 

6 

4 

2 

Schools  of  Art  .... 

7 

4 

3 

Technical  Institutes  .... 
Special  Services : 

Schools  for  Pupils  requiring  Special 

2 

2 

Educational  Treatment  . 

14 

8 

6 

2 

Hostels  for  Maladjusted  Children 

Number  of  Teachers  employed  on 
1st  February,  1958 : 

2 

Nursery  Schools  .... 

Primary  Schools  (excluding  Nursery 

35 

23 

12 

Schools)  ..... 

3,502 

2,082 

1,420 

Secondary  Schools  .... 

3,428 

2,184 

1,244 

Special  Schools  .... 

116 

83 

33 

Further  Education  .... 

417 

294 

123 

Training  Colleges  .... 

17 

17 

Major  Scholarships  and  other  Awards : 

Estimated  Annual  Cost,  1958-59 
School  Meals: 

£569,050 

£395,060 

£173,990 

Number  of  Meals  provided  during  1957 

(daily  average)  .... 

91,274 

56,462 

34,812 

Number  of  Kitchens 
Conveyance  of  Children: 

Number  of  Children  conveyed  to  School 

294 

152 

142 

daily  by  Special  Transport 
Annual  Cost  for  Hire  of  Coaches  (in- 

3,414 

647 

2,767 

cluding  payment  of  escorts),  1958-59 
Estimated  further  sum  to  be  spent 
during  Financial  Year  1958-59  on 
payment  of  Fares  of  Children  travel- 

£57,610 

£25,200 

£32,410 

ling  by  Public  Transport 
Youth  Service: 

£172,510 

£94,465 

£78,045 

Uniformed  Organisations  (e.g.  Boy 

Scouts,  etc.)  ..... 
Pre-Service  Organisations  (e.g.  A.T.C., 

905 

616 

289 

A.C.F.,  etc.)  .... 

66 

39 

27 

Clubs  and  other  Groups  . 
Membership  of  above  Organisations  as 
at  1st  May,  1958: 

695 

420 

275 

Boys 

33,789 

22,199 

11,590 

Girls  ...... 

24,252 

15,731 

8,521 

Students  in  Youth  Club  Classes 

1,536 

869 

667 

Youth  Employment  Bureaux  (including  7 

part-tune) 

County  Library : 

Libraries  (including  H.Q.  Library, 

22 

16 

6 

Esher)  •. 

As  at  31st  March,  1958: 

42 

24 

18 

Library  Book-stock  .... 
Library  Issues  and  Loans  during  year 

911,466  vols  351,136 

360.330 

ending  31st  March,  1958 

7,341,051  , 

3,806,563 

3,534,488 
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Health  and  Welfare 
Health  Services. 

Number  of  Ante-Natal  and  Post-Natal  Clinics 
Number  of  Infant  Welfare  Centres 
Annual  Number  of  Sessions  held  at  Clinics: 
School  Health  Service  .... 
Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

Day  Nurseries ‘ 

Midwives  and  District  Nurses  Employed  ! 

Health  Visitors  Employed  .... 
Nurses  and  Midwives’  Homes  . ’ 

Children: 

Immunised  during  1957  .... 
Vaccinated  during  1957  . . . ! 

Secondary  or  Reinforcing  Injections  durins 

1957  

Ambulances : 

Number  of  Ambulance  Stations : 

County 

Voluntary  ...... 

Number  of : 

County  Council  Ambulances 
County  Coimcil  Sitting-case  Vehicles 
S.J.A.B.  and  B.R.C.S.  Ambulances 
S.J.A.B.  and  B.R.C.S.  Cars  . . ! 

Hospital  Car  Service  Cars 
Number  of  journeys  made  during  1957  (in- 
cluding S.J.A.B.,  B.R.C.S.  and  Hospital 
Car  Service) : 

Accident  and  Emergency  Patients 
Non-emergency  Patients  . 

Mileage  Travelled  by  Ambulances  and  Cars 
in  dealing  with  these  Patients  . 

Number  of  Mother  and  Baby  Homes  . ! 

Mental  Defectives  Supervised 
Number  of  Mental  Deficiency  Occupation  and 
Training  Centres  ..... 
Number  of  Registered : 

Private  Nursing  Homes  .... 
Private  Day  Nurseries  . . . ! 

Child  Minders  . . . . ! 

Agencies  for  the  Supply  of  Nurses  . ! 

Tuberculosis : 

Number  of  B.C.G.  Vaccinations  of  Con- 
tacts during  1957  

Number  of  Garden  Shelters  on  loan  to 
Tuberculosis  Patients  .... 

Welfare. 

Old  and  Handicapped  Persons — as  at  31st 
December,  1957: 

Directly  accommodated  .... 
Accommodated  by  Voluntary  Organisations 
In  other  Authorities’  Accommodation 
Number  of  Homeless  Persons — as  at  31st 
December,  1957: 

Evicted  or  otherwise  dispossessed 
Wayfarers  ..... 

Number  of  Blind  or  Partially  Blind  Persons 
visited  ...... 

Number  of  Establishments  and  Homes  for  the 
Aged  ...... 

Number  of  Voluntary  and  Private  Homes  for 

the  Aged  registered 

Home  for  Blind  Persons  . 

Home  for  Female  Epileptics 


64 

186 

31,883 

15,154 

18 

357 

216 

78 

17,855 

14,853 

24,590 


22 

18 

63 

45 

28 

7 

321 


14,368 

384,168 

3,246,884 

1 

1,236 

8 

51 

32 

147 

9 


1,508 

30 


43 

73 

19,871 

9,432 

15 

215 

117 

32 

10,167 

8,819 

16,454 


13 

3 

44 

32 

4 

114 


9,688 

234,358 

1,642,666 

751 

6 

40 

24 

113 

7 


907 

9 


21 

113 

12,012 

5,722 

3 

142 

99 

46 

7,688 

6,034 

8,136 


9 

15 

19 

13 

24 

7 

207 


4,680 

149,810 

1,604,218 

1 

485 

2 

II 

8 

34 

2 


601 

21 


1,913 

1,160 

753 

607 

362 

245 

35 

23 

12 

138 

87 

51 

93 

51 

42 

3,062 

1,104 

1,958 

30 

21 

9 

136 

72 

64 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 
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Welfare — continued 


Number  of  Applications  dealt  with  by  Di- 
visional Officers  during  the  year  ended  32st 
December,  1957,  in  respect  of: 

1,463 

834 

Residential  Accommodation 

Homeless  Families  .... 

447 

342 

Reception  Centres  .... 

68 

41 

Safeguarding  of  Property  . 

Persons  accommodated  in  Voluntary 

41 

23 

Homes  ...... 

Children,  on  behalf  of  Children’s  Com- 

150 

88 

mittee  ...... 

Children. 

Children  in  care — 12th  April,  1958: 

1,399 

795 

Boarded-out  with  foster-parents 
In  accommodation  controlled  by  the  Council : 

Extra- 

Metropolitan  Metropolitan 
Surrey.  Surrey. 

12  Residential 

597 

98 

Nurseries  5 7 

28  Children’s 

210 

Homes  . . 9 19 

395 

110 

I Hostel  for  Boys  — 1 

14 

14 

1 Remand  Home  1 — 

1 Approved 

15 

15 

School  . . 1 — 

59 

59 

693 

Other  Remand  Homes  .... 

4 

Voluntary  Homes  and  Privately  Run  Homes 

67 

Special  Schools  ..... 

73 

Residential  Employment,  etc. 

55 

Children  Home  on  Trial  . . . . 

26 

225 

Total 

1,515 

Cases  supervised  for  other  Authorities 

160 

Town  and  Conntry  Planning. 

Amenities. 

Area  acquired  for  Green  Belt  or  Open  Spaces  7,150  acres  2,737 

Highways  and  Bridges. 

Trunk  and  County  Roads. 

Mileage  Statistics. 


Directly 

Maintained 

Claimed 

Unclaimed 

Metropolitan  Surrey. 

Roads. 

Roads. 

Roads 

Trunk  .... 

9-43 

9-82 

— 

Qass  I . . . . 

10-67 

97-06 

10-95 

Class  n . . . . 

— 

99-10 

23-50 

Class  in  . 

— 

78-93 

10-61 

Total  .... 

20-10 

284-91 

45-06 

Extra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 

Trunk  .... 

41-83 

6-78 

— 

Class  I . . . . 

136-22 

97-46 

19-58 

Qass  H . . . . 

92-46 

43-30 

5-81 

Class  in  . 

253-97 

54-48 

6-44 

Unclassified 

479-72 

— 

— 

Total  .... 

. 1,004-20 

202-02 

31-83 

Administrative  County  . 

. 1,024-30 

486-93 

76-89 

629 

105 

27 

18 

62 

604 

112 

285 

14 

4,413 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Croydon  County  Borough  Council 

Croydon  is  the  only  County  Borough  in  Surrey  and  has  a population  of  about 
250,000— almost  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  county.  Outside  London  it  is  the 
fourteenth  largest  town  in  the  country. 

There  is  a separate  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough,  and  the  Probation 
Service,  Licensing  and  Licensing  Planning  are  administered  by  the  Magistrates 
Courts  Committee.  Since  1889  Croydon  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a separate  grant 
of  Quarter  Sessions  jurisdiction.  County  Court  Circuit  56  is  centred  on  Croydon  and 
exercises  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy. 

At  1st  April,  1957,  theaverage  rateable  value  of  all  county  boroughs  was  £2,126,658, 
compared  with  Croydon’s  figure  of  £4,325,649,  only  7 county  boroughs  having  a 
greater  rateable  value  than  Croydon. 

The  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health  was  constituted  in  1 849  and  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country  to  be  established  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848.  The  borough 
was  incorporated  in  1883  and  made  a county  borough  by  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Croydon  became  mainly  a residential  town,  but  today  a 
large  number  of  light  industries  provide  considerable  numbers  of  men  and  women 
with  employment  which  in  former  days  they  would  have  sought  in  London  or  else- 
where. There  are  more  than  1,200  factories  and  workshops  in  Croydon  providing 
employment  for  about  70,000  people. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a very  considerable  ioflux  of  large  commercial  under- 
takings to  Croydon  and  this  has  been  accentuated  by  the  scarcity  of  office  accommo- 
dation in  London. 

Under  local  Act  powers  specifically  conferred  by  Parliament  in  1956  the  Council 
are  actively  engaged  in  redeveloping  the  central  business  area  to  improve  the  traflic 
flow  through  the  town  centre  as  well  as  to  provide  extensive  additional  office  ac- 
commodation and  modern  shops. 

An  important  factor  in  the  attraction  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the  unique 
system  of  railway  and  transport  facilities  in  Croydon  which  has  14  railway  stations 
within  its  own  boundaries.  More  than  1,000  trains  a day  begin  or  stop  at  these 
stations,  and  the  town  is  served  by  40  ’bus  routes. 

“Z”  Division  Metropolitan  Police,  reaching  from  Streatham  to  Kenley,  and 
Norbury  to  Gypsy  Hill,  has  its  headquarters  at  Croydon. 

The  cultural  life  of  Croydon  is  vigorous  in  all  the  arts,  and  the  public  library 
system  is  the  largest  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  field  of  education,  Croydon’s 
progress  has  been  spectacular.  Since  1929  (excluding  two  schools  built  during  the 
war  years)  60  schools  were  bvult  between  1929-1939  and  from  1945-1956.  Of  the 
grammar  school  places  a large  nnmber  are  provided  by  five  private  foundations : 
and  a large  new  technical  college  is  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Corporation. 

Croydon’s  health  record  for  the  past  century  is  appreciably  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  country,  and  for  the  year  1956  Croydon’s  infant  mortality  rate  and 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate — ^the  most  sensitive  indices  of  the  health  of  a community 
—were  the  lowest  on  record. 

The  borough  has  an  area  of  12,672  acres  (20  square  miles),  and  a penny  rate  pro- 
duces about  £18,000.  The  current  rate  is  15s.  in  the  £,  which  compares  with  the 
average  rate  for  aU  County  Boroughs  of  19s.  4d.  in  the  £. 

The  population  grew  from  20,500  in  1851  to  134,000  in  1901,  and  to  250,000  in 
1951. 
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There  are  over  60  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  borough  of  which  about  2,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  since  1935. 

The  Corporation  are  the  owners  of  9,500  permanent  houses  and  flats  of  which 
5,500  have  been  built  since  the  last  war,  and  during  that  same  period  the  Corporation 
have  also  established  12  Old  People’s  Homes,  and  8 Children’s  Homes. 

This  very  brief  introduction  demonstrates  Croydon’s  vitality  and  financial  stab- 
ility. The  Croydon  Council  feel  able  to  undertake  whatever  duties  Parliament  may 
place  upon  them,  and  to  do  this  efficiently  and  conveniently  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment area  now  served  by  them,  while  maintaining  its  democratic  character.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  where  joint  services  are  required  to  serve  a wider  area  there  are 
ample  powers  for  providing  them,  but  the  ultimate  decision  on  such  matters  should 
be  left  to  the  local  authorities  themselves  who  should  as  far  as  practicable  control 
them  through  their  own  elected  representatives.  Joint  arrangements  of  this  nature 
bring  the  local  authorities  together  in  a joint  endeavour  which  has  obvious  advan- 
tages over  an  ad  hoc  organisation  created  by  Government  and  whose  members— 
possibly  nominated  or  selected  by  a Minister' — have  no  responsibility  to  the  rate- 
payers and  may  be  remote  from  them. 

A fundamental  change  in  the  present  structure  of  local  government  in  Croydon 
would  be  justified  only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  present  system — now  firmly 
established,  with  its  local  loyalties  and  civic  pride — was  incapable  of  meeting  present 
day  needs,  and  that  cannot  be.  Local  Government  in  Croydon  has  withstood  many 
shocks,  not  least  during  the  war,  and  it  responded  well  to  the  abnormal  demands 
then  made  on  it;  and  the  county  borough  system  of  Local  Government  in  Croydon 
has  demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  changing  conditions.  That  is  not  to  say  that  im- 
provements cannot  be  made,  but  it  is  the  Croydon  Council’s  considered  view  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  a complete  reform  of  the  Local  Government  arrangements 
in  Croydon.  From  the  point  of  view  of  population,  finance,  accessibility  to  the 
public,  convenience  of  administration,  public  service,  and  efficiency,  as  well  as 
diversity  of  territory,  Croydon  provides  an  ideal  Local  Government  unit  for  an  all 
purpose  county  borough,  and  the  Council  do  not  seek  any  extension  of  boundaries. 
Croydon  is  fortunate  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbours,  and  works  harmoniously 
and  effectively  with  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

And  now  follows  a description  of  the  present  arrangements  in  Croydon  for  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  to  which  the  Commission  are  devoting  their  initial  attention, 
and  an  outline  of  any  views  which  the  Council  may  have  about  them.  It  will  of  course 
be  known  to  the  Commission  that  being  a county  borough,  the  Council  are  respon- 
sible for  all  Local  Government  functions  in  the  borough. 

Education 

Education 

The  Council  are  the  Local  Education  Authority  for  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon, 
and  they  appoint  an  Education  Committee  to  exercise  their  functions  with  respect  to 
education  except  for  certain  items  specifically  not  delegated  to  the  committee.  The 
present  arrangements  work  well  and  are  effective  and  convenient,  as  relations  with 
schools  and  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Committee  are  direct. 

Any  defect  with  regard  to  recoupment  of  cost  in  respect  of  the  provision  of  further 
education  is  a problem  to  be  resolved  nationally  rather  than  locally,  although  the 
Education  Committee  have  always  been  willing  to  co-operate  in  any  equitable 
arrangements  for  reducing  the  amount  of  work  at  present  entailed. 

Agricultural  Education 

There  are  no  facilities  in  Croydon  for  Agricultural  Education,  and  students  requiring 
such  education  are  supported  by  way  of  grant  in  attendance  at  agricultural  colleges 
under  other  authorities  giving  an  agricultural  background. 
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Youth  Employment  Service 

Under  the  Education  Training  Act,  1948,  Croydon  has  exercised  its  power  to 
provide  a Youth  Employment  Service  for  the  county  borough.  Croydon  was  one  of 
the  first  authorities  to  provide  such  a service  when  authorities  were  so  allowed  to  do 
prior  to  the  First  World  War;  the  Youth  Employment  Service  in  Croydon  dates 
from  1912  and  has  a long  history  of  very  efficient  service  to  the  youth  of  Croydon. 
The  Youth  Employment  Committee,  which  is  a sub-committee  of  the  Education 
Committee,  is  set  up  in  accordance  with  arrangements  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

The  present  arrangements  work  admirably,  the  service  co-operating  with  the 
schools  and  industry  very  closely. 

Environmental  Health 

The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  environmental  Health  Service,  with  the  minor 
exception  of  Port  Health  functions  which  are  undertaken  for  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

There  are  five  baths  and  wash-house  establishments  in  the  borough  (including  a 
modem  open-air  bathing  pool),  giving  swimming,  slipper  bath  and  wash-house 
facilities. 

Samples  of  swimming  bath  waters  are  taken  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectorate  for 
both  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  and  also  to  check  the  chlorine 
content. 

Periodic  inspections  are  made  of  established  swimming  baths  as  regards  sufficiency 
of  sanitary  accommodation  and  also  as  to  possible  nuisances. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
River  Board  functions  are  discharged  in  Croydon  by  the  Council. 

Watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  are  inspected  periodically  by  the  Public  Health 
Inspectorate  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  pollution  present,  and  the  waters  are  oc- 
casionally sampled.  Rubbish  dumping  in  and  obstruction  of  streams  are  similarly 
dealt  with. 

Similar  action  is  taken  for  the  prevention  of  river  pollution,  but  sampling  of  the 
waters  is  carried  out  as  a routine.  The  action  following  the  finding  of  pollution  en- 
tails contact  with  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Department,  particularly  when  the  pollut- 
ant is  conveyed  by  way  of  surface  water  sewers  into  the  rivers. 

The  Borough  Engineer  is  informed  of  any  premises  found  by  the  Publie  Health 
Inspectors  to  be  discharging  trade  effluent  into  either  surface  water  sewers  or  foul 
water  sewers. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

The  new  insecticides  have  been  invaluable  to  the  Public  Health  Inspectorate  in  their 
approach  to  this  matter.  Occupiers  are  instructed  on  the  type  of  insecticide  to  use : 
the  number  of  cases  where  infestation  persists  are  few,  and  these  are  dealt  with  by  the 
inspectorate  through  its  disinfection  service. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  borough  is  covered  by  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act, 
1937,  and  no  difficulties  of  administration  have  been  encountered. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

When  the  Corporation  had  authority  to  provide  hospitals,  they  included  a public 
mortuary  and  post-mortem  rooms  at  their  Municipal  Hospital.  By  agreement  with 
the  Croydon  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee,  its  use  for  this  purpose 
continues. 
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Public  Cottveniences 

There  are  12  public  conveniences  for  ladies  and  9 public  conveniences  for  men  with 
full-time  attendants.  The  unattended  conveniences  are  4 for  ladies  and  8 for  men. 
There  are  14  urinals  for  men,  10  of  which  are  attached  to  licensed  premises. 

Routine  inspections  are  made  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectorate  of  public 
conveniences,  and  conveniences  accessible  to  the  public  in  connection  with  public 
houses,  parks,  etc.,  and  the  owners  are  required  to  attend  to  any  defects. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

A weekly  collection  is  made  from  about  80,000  premises,  and  disposal  is  by  means  of 
two  controlled  tips  which  is  more  economical  than  incineration.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  tips  is  considerable  and  is  recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government. 

Urban  areas  cannot  be  expected  to  find  suitable  tips  within  their  boundaries,  and 
the  problem  needs  consideration  on  a regional  basis. 

The  provision  of  suitable  dustbin  or  refuse  storage  accommodation  at  premises  is 
regulated  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  is  enforced  by  the  Public  Health  In- 
spectors Department.  Refuse  disposal  tips  are  periodically  examined  for  rat  infest- 
ation and  disinfestation  is  carried  out  by  the  same  department. 

Bulk  disposal  of  refuse  is  in  operation  for  some  premises  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
etc. 


Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
The  Borough  Engineer  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Bye-laws  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  deal  with  such  matters  as  the 
want  of  sufficient  sanitary  accommodation,  defects  in  that  accommodation  and  in 
the  drainage  of  buddings,  including  dwellings,  shops,  offices,  workplaces,  factories, 
theatres,  cinemas  and  <Hnce  halls,  etc. 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  whole  borough  is  served  by  extensive  systems  of  both  foul  and  surface  water 
sewers,  about  650  mdes  in  total  length.  The  surface  water  for  the  northern  part  of 
the  borough  drains  via  the  River  Graveney  to  the  River  Wandle  and  from  the 
western  part  of  the  borough  direct  to  the  River  Wandle.  On  the  eastern  side  it 
drains  to  the  Chafiinch  Brook,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  River  Ravensbourne.  An 
area  of  more  than  3,000  acres  in  the  south  of  the  borough  is  on  chalk  sub-strata 
where  there  are  no  streams  and  all  the  surface  water  is  dealt  with  by  soakaways. 

The  Corporation  provide  foul  water  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  facUities  for 
most  of  the  borough.  The  main  Disposal  Works  at  Beddington  serve  a population  of 
164,000  from  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  borough.  The  second  Sewage 
Disposal  Works  is  at  South  Norwood  and  serves  a population  of  63,000  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  borough.  A small  area  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  borough  is 
connected  to  the  L.C.C.  sewers  (population  about  6,000),  The  Addington  area  in  the 
south-east  of  the  borough  drains  to  the  West  Kent  Main  Drainage  Board  (popu- 
lation 23,220).  The  main  Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  Beddington  also  serve  extensive 
areas  outside  the  borough  with  a population  of  approximately  168,000  persons  in 
the  districts  of  Coulsdon  and  Burley,  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Banstead  and 
Carshalton. 

It  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  the  South  Norwood  Sewage  Disposal  Works, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sewage  now  dealt  with  at  those  works  to 
be  treated  by  the  West  Kent  Main  Drainage  Board  and  for  Croydon  to  become  a 
constituent  member  of  that  Drainage  Board. 
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Street  Cleansing 

262  miles  of  roads  in  the  borough  are  cleansed  regularly,  the  majority  at  least  once 
a week.  In  the  shopping  areas  daily  cleansing  is  carried  out. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
There  are  two  cemeteries  and  one  crematorium  (4  furnaces)  in  the  borough,  and  a 
third  cemetery  belonging  to  the  Corporation  is  sited  in  the  rural  district  of  Godstone. 

There  will  be  a shortage  of  burial  grounds  situate  within  the  borough  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

The  maintenance  of  disused  burial  grounds  is  a burden  and  they  tend  to  present 
an  untidy  appearance. 

The  provision  of  new  burial  grounds  needs  consideration  on  a regional  basis. 
Simplified  procedure  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  disused  burial  grounds  and  for 
converting  them  into  public  open  spaces.  The  siting  of  crematoria  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a regional  basis  having  in  mind  the  facilities  which  already  exist. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  Medical  Referee  for  the  crematorium. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

There  are  some  2,250  acres  of  public  parks  and  open  spaces  in  Croydon,  of  which 
341  acres  of  woodland  are  maintained  jointly  with  a neighbouring  authority.  A 
further  937  acres  are  awaiting  development  and  not  therefore  officially  open  to  the 
public,  although  in  the  main,  accessible. 

Facilities  for  public  play: 


Football  and  Rugby  pitches 

69 

Cricket  pitches 

43 

Bowling  Greens 

10 

Tennis  Courts 

59 

Children’s  Playgrounds  . 

15 

There  is  a fully  equipped  sports  arena  for  field  and  track  events,  and  a lake  of 
some  7 acres  where  fishing  and  dinghy  sailing  are  permitted.  Two  flower  shows  are 
organised  each  year. 

The  Superintendent  of  Parks  is  responsible  for  these  grounds  direct  to  the  Parks 
Committee,  and  his  department  administers  its  own  central  stores. 

For  parks  administration  the  borough  is  divided  into  7 comparable  areas  (based 
on  the  type  of  ground  and  responsibility  rather  than  acreage)  and  a supervisor  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  the  management  and  well-being  of  each 
area. 

While  the  Parks  Superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  parks  and 
playing  fields,  etc.,  including  horticultural  matters  and  landscape  work,  the  Borough 
Engineer  is  responsible  for  building  and  construction  work  requiring  the  services  of 
architects,  engineers  and  surveying  staff. 

The  Parks  Department  is  also  responsible  for  the  direct  development  and  mainten- 
ance of  some  300  acres  of  school  playing  fields  and  gardens  for  the  Education 
Committee,  and  administers  76  statutory  allotment  sites  in  the  borough  amounting 
to  4,038  plots. 

Port  Health  Functions 

The  Corporation  act  as  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  Airport  Health  control 
at  Croydon  Airport.  The  service  is  administered  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  medical  cover  is  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Health  Department. 

The  Public  Health  Inspectors  arrange  for  imported  food  to  be  inspected  at  the 
Airport. 


Housing 


Provision  of  Houses 


The  Council  are  the  Housing  Authority  for  the  borough  and  the  Borough  Engineer 
is  responsible  to  the  Housing  Committee  for  the  provision  of  Council  houses,  in- 
cluding the  planning  of  all  Council  Housing  Estates,  the  redevelopment  of  slum 
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clearance  areas  and  the  design  of  individual  dwellings.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
erecting  the  buildings  through  private  building  contractors  and  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  estate  roads  and  main  sewers  by  the  Council’s  own  labour  force. 

The  various  types  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  in  each  scheme  is  ascertained 
from  the  Housing  Manager,  who  is  able  from  the  information  contained  in  the 
“live”  waiting  list  and  other  up-to-date  records  in  his  possession  to  suggest  readily 
the  type  most  appropriate  for  any  particular  area  at  any  period  of  the  programme. 

The  Housing  Manager  is  responsible  to  the  Housing  Committee  for  the  manage- 
ment, rent  collection,  allocation  of  lettings  and  maintenance  of  all  the  Council’s 
housing  estates  after  they  are  built. 

Slum  Clearance 

The  inspection  of  dwellings  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for  human  habitation  is  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Public  Health  Inspectors.  The  technical  work  in  the  formulation  of 
“slum”  clearance  areas  is  carried  out  by  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector’s  Depart- 
ment and  the  necessary  representations  are  made  to  the  Council  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate 
the  Acquisition,  Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 
In  the  main  this  work  is  undertaken  by  the  Borough  Valuer’s  Department  whose 
duties  are  otherwise  primarily  the  management  of  the  Corporate  Estate  (other  than 
housing)  and  the  acquisition  of  property  for  all  purposes. 

Applications  for  improvement  grants  are  referred  to  the  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector’s  Department  to  know  if  any  repair  notices  are  outstanding  in  respect  of 
the  property  or  if  there  is  any  other  form  of  ‘housing’  action  contemplated. 

The  size  of  this  authority  justifies  a Valuation  and  Estates  Department  with  first 
class  qualified  professional  staff,  and  this  is  an  overwhelming  advantage.  The 
Borough  Valuer  can  give  advice  from  the  earliest  point  in  the  preparation  of  a 
scheme.  He  can  tender  advice  to  avoid  doubtful  projects  and  ensure  prompt  attention 
to  the  more  urgent  cases.  Skilled  co-operation  with  the  District  Valuer  is  assured  in 
matters  where  government  funds  are  involved. 

The  existence  of  such  a department  similarly  facilitates  the  administration  of  the 
Improvement  Grants  Scheme  and  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts.  Both  schemes 
work  well  and  prompt  individual  attention  can  be  given  by  specialist  staff. 

Regulations  of  Building  and  Bye-laws 

Croydon  is  the  responsible  authority  for  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  relating  to  buildings,  building  Bye-laws  made  under  that  Act,  the 
Petroleum  Acts,  the  Acts  relating  to  Public  Entertainments  and  Section  34  of  the 
Factories  Act. 

As  Croydon  is  also  the  Planning  Authority  applications  under  the  above  Acts  can 
be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  as  the  planning  application,  thus  avoiding  delay. 

The  enforcement  of  notices  for  the  repair,  etc.,  of  existing  buildings  is  undertaken 
by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 

The  Council  are  the  Local  Health  Authority,  and  they  appoint  a Health  Committee 
with  co-opted  medical  members  and  with  sub-committees  having  co-opted  medical, 
nursing  and  lay  members.  The  Council  have  delegated  most  of  their  responsibilities 
to  this  committee. 
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Combined  hospital  and  local  authority  ante  and  post-natal  clinics  are  held  in 
Corporation  premises.  The  School  Dental  Service  provides  dental  care  for  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers  and  pre-school  children.  Educational  and  other  ancillary 
services  for  expectant  mothers  are  provided  by  the  Corporation  for  all  concerned 
irrespective  of  the  place  of  confinement.  Agency  arrangements  with  the  local  Dio- 
cesan Moral  Welfare  Societies  cover  advice  and  hostel  care  for  unmarried  mothers. 
Infant  Welfare  Centres  have  been  established  on  a basis  of  one  to  approximately 
10,000  of  the  population  and  are  staffed  by  doctors  and  health  visitors  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health’s  Department  assisted  by  voluntary  workers.  The  Council  make  an 
annual  grant  to  the  local  Family  Planning  Clinic. 

Ministry  of  Food  welfare  foods  are  available  at  all  these  centres  and  from  a 
central  distribution  depot.  Physiotherapy  is  available  for  pre-school  children,  re- 
cuperative holidays  for  mothers  and  babies  and  a municipal  day  nursery  for  children 
of  mothers  obliged  to  work. 

There  is  an  approved  scheme  for  the  use  of  recuperative  centres  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  mothers  in  need  of  training  in  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  their  children. 

Under  Section  23  the  Corporation  provide  directly  a domiciliary  midwifery 
service,  which  operates  in  close  co-operation  with  the  hospital  obstetric  department. 

Under  Section  24  the  Corporation  employ  directly  health  visitors  who  are  also 
school  nurses. 

Under  Section  25  home  nursing  is  carried  out  by  the  Croydon  District  Nursing 
Association  affiliated  to  the  Queen’s  Institute  of  District  Nurses  on  an  agency  basis— 
“subject  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  supervising  the  services  so  provided.” 

Under  Section  26  (vaccination  and  immunisation)  the  usual  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  general  practitioners,  and  for  these  facilities  to  be  available  at  all 
Infant  Welfare  Centres,  in  schools  and  at  Corporation  Clinics.  The  diseases  covered 
are  smallpox,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  poliomyelitis  and  tuberculosis 
(B.C.G.  for  school  leavers). 

Under  Section  27  the  Corporation  provides  directly  ambulances  and  sitting-case 
vehicles  and  transport  for  mental  defectives  attending  their  Occupation  Centre.  The 
service  is  equipped  with  radio-telephony. 

Under  Section  28  the  Corporation  provides  all  the  usual  services  required  in 
connection  with  the  care  and  after-care  of  tuberculosis.  The  loan  of  home  nursing 
equipment  is  dealt  with  as  a direct  responsibility  and  arrangements  made  with 
voluntary  organisations  for  recuperative  holidays. 

Under  Section  29  the  Corporation  provides  a domestic  help  service,  which  includes 
special  facilities  for  large  families  when  the  mother  is  ill  and  the  children  would 
otherwise  need  to  be  admitted  to  a children’s  home,  practical  training  for  mothers 
unable  efficiently  to  carry  out  domestic  duties,  “sitters-in”  for  very  iU  patients  with- 
out relatives  or  friends  able  to  give  the  usual  care  and  a washing  service  for  patients 
with  inadequate  home  facilities. 

Mental  Health  Services 

The  Council  have  delegated  to  their  Health  Committee  responsibilities  under  the 
Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  and  Mental  Deficiency  Acts  relating  to  persons 
suffering  from  mental  illness  or  mental  defectiveness  and  their  care  and  after-care 
under  Sections  28  and  51  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  The  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  mental  hospital  serving  the  area  is  a co-opted  member  of  the  Health 
Committee.  Duly  authorised  officers  who  take  initial  proceedings  for  providing  care 
and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  illness,  also  act  as  welfare  officers  in 
the  ascertainment  of  mental  defectives  and  for  providing  suitable  supervision  of 
defectives  placed  under  guardianship.  A day  Occupation  Centre  has  been  provided 
and  those  in  attendance  are  transported  by  Corporation  coaches. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  recuperative  holidays  for  patients  recommended 
by  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  local  mental  hospital.  He  also  attends  weekly 
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case  conferences  with  medical  officers  and  health  visitors  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health’s  Department  to  discuss  preventive  health  measures  in  maternity  and  child 
welfare  work. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
This  is  a duty  of  the  Health  Committee  administered  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  Regular  inspections  are  carried  out  by  a senior  member  of  the  health  visiting 
staff.  The  Corporation  have  approved  proposals  which  allow  a payment  to  suitable 
daily  child  minders  of  a fee  in  addition  to  any  sums  received  from  the  parents. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

All  notifications  received  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  passed  on  to  the 
Public  Health  Inspectorate  who  visit  infected  premises  and  make  enquiries  to  ascer- 
tain the  source  of  infection  and  institute  steps  to  prevent  its  spread  and  to  exclude 
contacts  from  business  and  school  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  Public  Health  Inspectorate  has  a disinfecting  staff  and  infected  material  re- 
quiring disinfection  is  either  disinfected  in  the  premises  themselves  or,  if  necessary,  is 
removed  and  disinfected  by  steam  or  otherwise  at  the  disinfecting  station.  Facilities 
are  also  provided  at  the  disinfecting  station  to  treat  people  suffering  from  parasitic 
infections. 

Health  Education 

A full-time  Health  Education  Officer,  holding  a diploma  of  the  University  of  London, 
has  been  appointed  to  co-ordinate  this  work,  to  provide  visual  aid  and  other  ancillary 
teaching  material  for  professional  and  technical  members  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health’s  Department  and  to  arrange  special  functions  and  exhibitions.  The  monthly 
magazine  Better  Health  is  purchased  in  bulk  and  distributed  through  Infant  Welfare 
Centres  and  Qinics.  Posters  and  pamphlets  are  displayed  at  appropriate  sites,  includ- 
ing public  display  boards,  and  speakers  are  provided  by  the  department  to  various 
organisations  throughout  the  borough.  Special  series  of  lectures  are  given  in  the 
schools,  and  the  necessary  materials  provided  for  their  repetition  by  teaching  staff. 

During  the  past  10  years  or  so  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  have  given  talks  to 
some  thousands  ofpeopleemployedin  the  food  industry  as  well  as  to  Townswomen’s 
Guilds,  Church  Guilds,  Ratepayers’  Associations,  etc.,  on  environmental  and 
personal  health  matters.  Contributions  have  been  made  to  exhibitions  and  much  has 
been  done  under  this  heading  by  the  inspectors  in  their  direct  contact  with  occupiers 
of  premises. 

Home  Safety 

Under  the  directions  of  a special  sub-committee  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
carries  on  an  intensive  programme  of  home  safety  propaganda  and  advice.  As  well  as 
Council  members  the  sub-committee  includes  representatives  of  the  Local  Medical 
Committee,  the  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee  and  other  outside  organis- 
ations. 

The  School  Health  Service 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer  and  there  is 
joint  employment  of  medical,  nursing  and  administrative  staff  and  joint  use  of 
premises  concerned  with  personal  health  duties  of  the  Local  Health  Authority.  Con- 
siderably increased  efficiency  and  economy  results  from  the  integration  made  possible 
by  the  county  borough  status  of  the  Corporation. 

Generally 

In  connection  with  Health  Services,  the  relationship  with  the  other  two  organisations 
concerned  with  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  cannot  be  ignored  in 
considering  Local  Government  duties  and  boundaries.  The  areas  of  Executive 
Councils  are  related  to  those  of  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils, 
but  these  were  completely  disregarded  in  setting  up  Regional  Hospital  Boards. 
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Especial  difficulties  would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  this  fact  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  have  details  of  the  position  as  far  as  Croydon  is  concerned.  This  is  set  out 
at  the  end  of  a Paper  prepared  for  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Wright, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Croydon,  in  1955,  and  reads  thus: 

“From  the  foregoing  descriptions,  it  will  no  doubt  be  accepted  that  where  the 
boundaries  of  a county  borough  withapopulationof250, 000  correspond  with  the 
main  catchment  area  of  a Group  Hospital  Management  Committee,  a high  degree 
of  co-ordination  of  the  Health  Service  can  be  obtained  under  existing  legislation. 
It  is,  however,  not  forthcoming  without  initial  appreciation  of  its  necessity  and 
constant  effort  for  its  achievement.  The  Minister  of  Health  expressed  the  view  that 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  members  of  his 
staff  should  arrange  to  keep  in  touch  with  hospital  and  specialist  services  provided 
under  Part  II  of  the  Act  by  accepting  any  invitation  to  join  advisory  or  other 
committees  established  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  these  services. 
Although  dealing  with  one  section  only,  I think  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have 
accepted  the  not  inconsiderable  burden  of  this  special  responsibility  to  promote 
unity  at  local  level  for  the  whole  service  as  a fulfilment  of  the  duty  “to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  area  for  which  he  acts  by  such  means  as  are  at  his  disposal”. 

I have  no  doubt  that  simitar  or  greater  success  has  resulted  in  areas  where  com- 
parable circumstances  exist  and  it  would  seem  a logical  evolutionary  step  to 
recommend  this  basic  pattern  for  the  cormtry  as  a whole.  This  may  be  effected 
firstly  by  making  the  boundaries  of  Regional  Boards,  and  more  especially  Hospital 
Management  Committees,  approximate  to  those  of  Local  Health  Authorities  (and 
Executive  Councils) ; secondly,  by  making  Local  Health  Authorities  “all-purpose” 
Councils  of  areas  which  are  sufficiently  large  for  resources  to  be  adequate  and 
sufficiently  small  for  government  to  be  local.  In  other  words,  while  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Health  Service  arise  from  faults  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  effective  remedy  is  unlikely  without  simultaneous  attention  to  the  system  of 
Local  Government.  Even  with  this  essential  unity  of  purpose  achieved  by  common 
service  to  a clearly  defined  and  if  possible,  traditionally  established  unit  of  popula- 
tion, further  links  are  suggested.  The  Local  Authority  representation  on  the 
Hospital  Management  Committee  should  follow  the  form  used  for  Executive 
Councils  and  allow  direct  nomination  of  a certain  percentage.  This  should  remove 
the  supicions  which  invariably  arise  when  election  to  public  bodies  is  replaced  by 
a method  of  occult  selection.  Where  necessary,  there  will  no  doubt  be  reciprocal 
co-option  of  the  chairman  of  the  Management  Committee  to  the  Local  Authority 
Health  Committee.  At  officer  level  the  special  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  promote  co-ordination  might  be  reaffirmed  with  the  understanding  that  the  aim 
is  co-operation  and  not  domination. 

On  the  delicate  question  of  transfer  of  control  of  hospitals  to  local  authorities, 
as  a Local  Government  Officer,  I am  willing  to  be  convinced  that  this  should  be- 
done.  I doubt  whether  evidence  exists  at  present  to  justify  such  an  upheaval  on  the 
grounds  of  probable  appreciable  economy  or  enhanced  efficiency.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a development  which  should  await  the  results  of  improved  local  co-ordination 
and  devolution  to  Hospital  Management  Committees  of  more  power  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.” 

The  fact  that  general  responsibility  for  environmental  and  personal  health  services, 
rests  upon  a single  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  county  boroughs  is  one  of  the  a dvant- 
ages  of  this  type  of  Local  Government  administration. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 
I.  The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  duties  and  powers  conferred  on  a Local 
Authority  by  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  have  delegated  most  of  their- 
responsibilities  to  the  Welfare  Services  Committee. 
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Section  21(l)(a).  Residential  accommodation  for  persons  in  need  of  care  and  atten- 
tion is  provided  by  the  Council  through  its  Welfare  Services  Committee  in  12  Hostels 
(484  beds)  distributed  throughout  the  borough,  the  Council  being  completely 
responsible  for  the  administration.  Schemes  for  increasing  the  accommodation  to 
720  beds  in  the  next  few  years  are  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

Section  21(l)(b).  Temporary  accommodation  for  homeless  families  is  provided  in 
4 separate  receiving  homes,  with  a capacity  of  53  beds. 

Section  26.  Arrangements  exist  with  some  35  voluntary  organisations  throughout  the 
country  for  providing  residential  accommodation  for  Croydon  people  in  need  of 
care  and  attention,  to  supplement  the  provision  made  in  the  Council’s  own  hostels. 
Section  29.  The  Minister  has  approved  three  schemes  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
people  who  are  blind,  deaf,  dumb  and  crippled,  etc.  In  Croydon  a number  of  entirely 
new  services  for  handicapped  people  are  developing  very  well  having  regard  to  the 
financial  resources  which  can  be  made  available.  They  include: 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a full-time  occupational  therapist  whose  primary  task  is  to 
visit  the  known  handicapped  people  and  assess  the  Welfare  Services  they  need; 

(b)  The  compilation  of  classified  registers  of  handicapped  people  (so  far,  classified 
particulars  of  350  people  are  included  in  the  registers — ultimately  the  number 
is  likely  to  exceed  1,000); 

(c)  A full-time  Craftwork  Centre  has  been  set  up  where  handicapped  people  not 
at  present  capable  of  remunerative  employment  are  taught  a variety  of  crafts 
and  helped  to  develop  their  self  confidence ; 

(d)  A coach  has  been  adapted  for  conveying  handicapped  people  to  and  from  the 
centre  and  other  activities. 

In  addition  the  statutory  blind  register  is  maintained,  and  six  home  teachers 
engaged  in  field  work,  including  teaching  of  Braille,  Moon,  etc. 

Various  voluntary  organisations,  on  their  own  premises,  cater  for  the  social 
activities  of  the  various  groups  of  handicapped  persons.  The  Welfare  Services  Com- 
mittee makes  generous  contributions  to  their  funds  and  the  official  and  voluntary 
activities  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  handicapped  people  are  being  satisfactorily 
co-ordinated. 

Section  31.  The  Welfare  Services  Committee  donates  to  a number  of  old  people’s 
organisations ; in  particular  the  committee  meets  the  entire  loss  on  the  Mobile  Meals 
Service  for  Old  People  operated  by  the  Croydon  Guild  of  Social  Service  using  four 
small  vans  with  volunteer  drivers  and  attendants  and  delivering  some  500  hot  meals 
a week. 

Section  37.  Nine  voluntary  homes  with  accommodation  for  224  old  or  handicapped 
people  and  thirteen  private  homes  for  them  are  registered  with  the  Welfare  Services 
Committee. 

Section  48.  The  Welfare  Services  Committee  provide  temporary  protection  for  the 
property  of  people  admitted  to  hospital,  etc. 

Section  50.  The  Welfare  Services  Committee  arranges  the  bui'ial  or  cremation  of  the 
body  of  any  person  who  has  died  or  been  found  dead  within  the  borough  where  no 
suitable  arrangements  are  otherwise  made. 

Generally  speaking  in  a compact  county  borough  area  such  as  Croydon,  Welfare 
Services  have  been  developed  since  1948  with  fewer  difficulties  than  have  been  en- 
countered in  large  areas.  Nevertheless  some  of  the  administrative  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  undermentioned  services,  merit  attention  in  any 
examination  of  Local  Authority  functions: 

(a)  Temporary  accommodation; 

(b)  Compilation  of  Handicapped  Persons  Register. 

II. 

(a)  Temporary  Accommodation 

The  duty  of  the  Welfare  Authority  to  provide  accommodation  for  those  urgently 
in  need  should  be  more  specifically  defined  and  in  particular  the  words  in  Section  21 
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of  the  Act  ( being  in  need  arising  in  circumstances  which  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  foreseen  or  in  such  other  circumstances  as  the  authority  may  in  any  particular 
case  determine”).  Confusion  can  arise  between  the  Council’s  duty  as  a Welfare 
Authority  and  its  powers  as  a Housing  Authority. 

The  provision  of  temporary  accommodation  to  those  rendered  homeless  by  fire, 
flood  or  similar  circumstances  should  remain  a welfare  responsibility. 

For  other  homeless  families,  while  there  is  a shortage  of  houses  there  must  be 
stringent  rules  for  providing  accommodation;  this  should  be  in  single  units  rather 
than  on  a communal  basis  which  has  such  a demoralising  effect  on  the  families 
accommodated.  Provision  on  these  lines  would  seem  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
housing  rather  than  welfare. 

(b)  Handicapped  Persons  Register 

Difficulty  is  still  experienced  in  obtaining  information  from  official  and  voluntary 
agencies  and  societies  for  a comprehensive  register  to  be  compiled. 

(c)  Domiciliary  visiting  of  old  people 

In  so  far  as  old  people  need  Welfare  Services,  skilled  and  experienced  officers  of 
the  Welfare  Services  Department  visit  them  and  take  steps  to  secure  the  services 
required.  The  sole  need  of  a very  large  number  of  old  people  is  to  receive  a regular 
Social  visitor  for  a “gossip”  and  to  do  shopping,  etc.  These  visits  are  made  by  volun- 
tary workers  through  the  agency  of  a society  such  as  the  Guild  of  Social  Service.  The 
co-operation  between  the  Welfare  Services  Department  and  the  Guild  is  of  a high 
level,  but  the  organisation  required  to  ensure  that  every  old  person  receives  adequate 
visits  may  be  beyond  the  resources  of  a voluntary  society. 

Care  of  Children 

The  Council  have  appointed  a Children’s„Committee  under  the  Children  Act,  1948, 
and  have  delegated  to  that  committee  the  Council’s  functions  under  the  following: 

(а)  Children  Act,  1948; 

(б)  Children  and  Young  Persons’  Act,  1933— Parts  III  and  IV; 

(c)  Children  and  Young  Persons’  Act,  1952; 

(d)  Public  Health  Act,  1936— Part  VII; 

(e)  Adoption  Act,  1950. 

For  carrying  out  these  functions  the  Council  employ  a Children’s  Officer  and  other 
staff. 

1.  Under  the  Children  Act,  1948,  seven  welfare  officers  of  the  Children’s  Department 
investigate  applications  for  children  to  be  received  into  the  care  of  the  Corporation, 
finding  suitable  foster  homes  for  deprived  children,  supervisiug  them  when  they  are 
boarded-out,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  their  natural  parents  with  a view  to  re- 
habilitation of  the  children. 

For  children  for  whom  boarding  out  is  either  undesirable  or  impracticable, 
residential  accommodation  is  provided  in  seven  homes  and  a nursery.  An  officer  in 
the  central  office  is  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  supervising  the  administration  of 
residential  establishments.  A few  children  are  placed  in  voluntary  homes  and  special 
schools  catering  for  children  with  special  needs.  The  welfare  officers  keep  in  touch 
with  these  children. 

An  officer  is  “ on  call”  outside  normal  office  hours,  in  case  of  emergency. 

Assessment  for  parental  contributions  and  applications  to  the  Magistrates’  Court 
for  Contribution  Orders  are  made  by  an  officer  of  the  department,  but  the  collection 
and  recovery  of  contributions  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  staff. 

2.  Under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons’  Act,  1933,  an  officer  of  the  department 
represents  the  Corporation  at  every  session  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  provides  school 
reports.  Only  a few  children  are  brought  before  the  Court  by  the  department,  and  in 
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most  “care  and  protection”  cases  either  the  police  or  the  N.S.P.C.C.  institute  pro, 
ceedings. 

The  Children’s  Department  administers  a Remand  Home  for  girls  and  a number 
of  neighbouring  authorities  make  use  of  it. 

There  is  no  Approved  School  in  Croydon.  Most  boys  committed  are  sent  to  the 
RedhiU  Classifying  School,  Surrey,  and  girls  are  usually  sent  to  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  Classifying  School,  Streatham,  for  initial  assessment.  The  department  is 
responsible  for  paying  maintenance  charges  in  respect  of  such  children. 

Children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Corporation  by  the  court  on  a Fit  Person 
Order  are  cared  for  in  a similar  way  to  children  received  into  care  under  the  Children 
Act. 

3.  Under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons’  Act,  1952,  the  department  has  a duty,  on 
receiving  information  suggesting  that  a child  or  young  person  may  be  in  need  of  care 
or  protection,  to  cause  enquiries  to  be  made,  unless  satisfied  that  the  enquiries  are 
uimecessary.  In  practice,  a high  proportion  of  cases  within  these  provisions  are  dealt 
with  by  the  N.S.P.C.C.  or  the  police. 

4.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  department  has,  in  recent  years,  taken  on 
full  responsibility  for  registration  and  visitation  of  foster  children  within  the  Child 
Life  Protection  provisions. 

5.  Under  the  Adoption  Act,  1950,  the  department  acts  as  “Welfare  Authority"  and 
is  responsible  for  the  registration  and  supervision  of  all  children  placed  for  adoption. 
In  addition,  the  department  is  usually  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  by  the  County 
Court  or  the  Juvenile  Court.  A few  children  are  placed  for  adoption  direct  by  the 
department. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Croydon  is  a Local  Planning  Authority  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  and  its  Development  Plan  was  approved  in  1954.  Croydon  is  of  a convenient 
size  of  12,000  acres  to  have  direct  control  of  its  planning  functions  without  direction 
from  a higher  authority. 

Because  of  Croydon’s  convenient  size  (as  regards  both  area  and  population)  it  is 
possible  for  developers  to  have  direct  contact  with  the  planning  staff,  and  they  can, 
if  necessary,  appear  before  the  appropriate  committee.  Applications  can  be  dealt 
with  quickly  as  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  be  considered  by  any  other  authority. 

Application  for  consent  under  Building  Bye-laws  are  dealt  with  by  the  same  com- 
mittee that  deals  with  applications  for  planning  consent.  Committee  meetings  are 
held  weekly. 

Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance 
of  Roads  and  Bridges 

AU  this  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  with  grant  aid  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  on  improvements  to  classified  roads.  No  direct  grant  is  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads. 

Croydon  with  its  280  miles  of  roads  is  of  a convenient  size  to  be  the  Highway 
Authority  for  all  its  roads  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  a position  to  deal  with  its  problem 
without  direction  from  a higher  authority. 

Street  Lighting 

The  provision  of  street  lighting  is  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  and  the  mainten- 
ance is  carried  out  by  the  Electricity  Board  under  contract. 

Croydon  is  of  a convenient  size  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  street  lighting 
without  direction  from  a higher  authority.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  consult  with 
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neighbouring  districts  to  ensure  that  the  standard  of  lighting  on  the  main  roads  at  the 
boundaries  is  satisfactory.  Major  renovations  of  main  road  and  bus  route  lighting  is 
in  progress  under  a comprehensive  5 year  plan. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

This  work  is  carried  out  under  general  Acts  of  Parliament  and  no  difficulties  in  the 
present  system  appear  to  exist. 


Parking  Places 

There  are  several  car  parks  in  Croydon  in  areas  off  the  highways  and  a number  of 
street  car  parking  places.  These  are  provided  under  general  Parliamentary  powers 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  extra  parking  facilities  must  be  provided  in 
the  future. 

The  provision  of  parking  facilities  in  urban  areas  can  be  very  expensive  particu- 
larly if  special  construction  is  necessary.  This  is  not  solely  a local  problem  and  as  the 
purpose  of  the  parking  places  is  to  take  standing  cars  from  the  roads,  a case  could  be 
made  out  for  the  provision  of  grant  from  national  sources. 

Road  Safety 

Road  safety  is  controlled  by  a sub-committee  of  the  Highways  and  Street  Services 
Committee,  consisting  of  7 Council  members  and  representatives  from  various 
organisations,  including  the  chairmen  of  seven  local  Divisional  Accident  Prevention 
Coi^ttees.  The  borough  is  divided  into  seven  areas,  and  each  area  has  a local 
Divisional  Accident  Prevention  Committee  comprising  a voluntary  chairman,  vice- 
chairman  and  secretary  and  members  from  various  local  Organisations. 

The  arrangement  has  worked  admirably  and  Road  Safety  has  progressed. 

Bus  Shelters 

These  shelters  are  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  not  by  the 
Corporation. 


Private  Street  Works 

Private  streets  are  made  up  by  the  Corporation  under  Parliamentary  and  Local  Act 
powers,  and  the  arrangements  work  smoothly.  The  New  Streets  Acts,  1951-1957,  are 
being  operated  in  Croydon  with  particular  success. 

London  Traffic  Area 

Croydon  is  within  the  London  Traffic  Area  as  defined  by  the  London  Traffic  Act, 


28tA  April,  1958. 


Town  Hall, 

Croydon. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Barnes  Borough  Council 


Introduction 

The  Borough  of  Barnes  is  a non-county  borough  administered  by  a Borough  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Borough  Council”),  consisting  of  eight  aldermen 
and  twenty-four  councillors.  The  borough  is  situate  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  Surrey,  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
“the  County  Council”). 


Statistical 


Population  of  borough  . . 39;390  (mid  1957). 

Area  of  borough  . 2.650  acres  (including  1,119  acres  of  river 

and  open  spaces). 


Rateable  Value  (as  at  1st  April, 

1958) £851,017. 

Product  of  Id.  rate  . . £3,435. 

Rate  in  £ . . . . - 15s.  lOd. 

Administration  of  Functions 

I — Function.  II — ^By  whom  administered. 

Education 


I.  Education. 

II.  The  County  Council,  subject  to  delegation  to  Divisional  Executives  of  certain 
powers. 

I.  Agricultural  Education, 
n.  The  County  Council. 

I.  Youth  Employment  Service, 
n.  The  County  Council. 


Environmental  Health 

I.  Baths,  washhouses  and  bathing  places. 

n.  The  Borough  Council.  I 

I.  Control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds. 

n.  Partly  the  County  Council;  partly  the  Borough  Council.  The  London  County 
Council  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Beverley  Brook,  and  the 
Borough  Council  make  a contribution  towards  the  cost  thereof. 

I.  Disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

1.  Drainage  of  trade  premises. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms. 

0.  The  Borough  Council,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Coroner,  premises  at  Richmond 
are  used  for  these  purposes,  and  the  Borough  Council  makes  a contribution  to 
the  Richmond  Corporation  in  respect  thereof. 
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I.  Public  conveniences. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Refuse  collection  and  disposal. 

II,  The  Borough  Council,  but  the  Borough  Council  is  also  responsible  for  the 
disposal,  but  not  the  collection  of  refuse  from  the  Borough  of  Richmond  for 
which  that  Council  pays  the  appropriate  cost. 

I.  Regulation  of  buildings  and  sanitation  of  buildings. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 

II.  The  Borough  Council  for  sewerage,  but  sewage  disposal  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board,  which  is  an  ad  hoc  body,  comprising  the 
Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Barnes,  the  membership  of  which  is  made  up  in 
equal  numbers  by  the  appointees  from  their  own  membership  of  the  Councils 
of  the  two  boroughs. 

I.  Street  cleansing. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Burial  grounds,  cemeteries  and  crematoria. 

H,  The  Borough  Council,  except  for  Crematorium,  where  the  Council  is  a con- 
stituent authority  in  the  Mortlake  Crematorium  Board,  an  ad  hoc  authority, 
comprising  the  Boroughs  of  Richmond,  Barnes,  Hammersmith,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  and  Acton. 

I.  Parks  and  open  spaces. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937. 

II.  Partly  the  County  Council;  partly  the  Borough  Council. 

I.  Prevention  of  river  pollution. 

II.  The  Port  of  London  Authority. 


Housing 

I.  Provision  of  houses, 
n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Slum  clearance, 
n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  houses, 
n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Regulation  of  buildings  and  bye-laws. 

II.  The  Borough  Council. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

I.  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts. 

n.  The  County  Council;  but  certain  delegation  of  functions  to  a Divisional  Health 
Sub-Committee  operative  in  respect  of  the  Boroughs  of  Bames  and  Richmond. 

I.  Mental  Health  Services. 

n.  The  County  Council. 

I.  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944.’ 

H.  Mainly  the  County  Council ; partly  the  Borough  Council.  The  County  Council 
delegate  certain  of  their  welfare  functions  to  a Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Com- 
mittee operative  in  respect  of  the  Boroughs  of  Barnes  and  Richmond. 

I.  Care  of  children. 

H.  The  County  Council. 
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I.  Registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders. 

n.  The  County  Council,  subject  to  delegation  to  Divisional  Health  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

I.  Notification  of  infectious  diseases, 
n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Health  Education. 

n.  The  County  Council,  with  certain  delegations  to  the  Divisional  Health  Sub- 
committee. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

n.  The  County  Council,  subject  to  delegation  in  part  to  the  Borough  Council  and 
part  to  the  Riverside  Area  Sub-Committee,  which  covers,  for  certain  purposes, 
the  Boroughs  of  Kingston,  Surbiton,  Richmond  and  Barnes  and  the  Esher 
Urban  District  Council. 

I.  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949. 

II.  Partly  the  County  Council;  partly  the  Borough  Council. 


Traffic 

I.  Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges. 

n.  Partly  the  County  Council;  partly  the  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council 
are  a claiming  authority  in  respect  of  maintenance,  etc.,  of  county  roads.  The 
Borough  Council  act  as  the  County  Council’s  agents  for  the  maintenance  of 
certain  bridges. 

I.  Street  lighting. 

II.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Parking  places. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 

I.  Road  safety. 

n.  The  Borough  Council;  but  the  Boroughs  of  Barnes  and  Richmond  have  set  up 
a Joint  Committee,  called  the  Richmond  and  Barnes  Joint  Accident  Prevention 
Council,  to  deal  with  road  safety. 

I.  Bus  shelters. 

II.  The  Borough  Council  in  conjunction  with  the  London  Transport  Executive. 

1.  Private  street  works. 

n.  The  Borough  Council. 


Defects 

The  Borough  Council  desire  to  refer  particularly  to  two  matters  where  it  is  claimed 
defects  in  administration  exist,  viz.:  (a)  Education;  (6)  Town  Planning. 

The  complaint  in  respect  of  education  is  that  the  delegation  to  divisional  executives 
is  drcmnscribed  and  unduly  rigid,  with  the  result  that  members  of  the  divisional 
executives  find  that  their  field  of  activity  is  restricted,  and  the  matters  coming 
within  their  province  to  a degree  of  a routine  and  trivial  nature.  It  is  felt  that  the 
scope  and  powers  of  the  divisional  executives  should  be  increased,  but  the  County 
Council  have  recently  revised  their  arrangements  in  this  connection,  and  the  Borough 
Council  do  not  wish  to  make  any  comments  on  this  matter  until  the  revised  scheme 
of  delegation  has  been  in  operation  for  a sufficiently  long  period  to  enable  its  effects 
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to  be  judged.  The  County  Council  propose  a trial  period  of  a year  in  this  connection. 

Town  planning  has  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism,  mainly  directed  to  the 
delay  which  may  arise  by  reason  of  a multiplicity  of  bodies  dealing  with  specific 
applications,  which  may  in  certain  circumstances  involve  the  Borough  Council,  the 
Area  Sub-Committee,  and  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

It  is  understood  that  the  County  Council  are  aware  of  this  criticism,  and  are  pro- 
posing to  consider  it  as  soon  as  certain  observations  on  the  subject  of  delegation 
generally  in  relation  to  town  planning  are  received  from  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government.  Here,  again,  the  Borough  Council  would  wish  to  reserve  judg- 
ment until  the  outcome  of  any  revision  of  delegation  is  known. 


Generally 

While  reference  is  made  in  this  statement  only  to  two  defects,  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  implying  that  the  Borough  Council  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  existing  allo- 
cation of  functions.  In  principle,  having  regard  to  their  population  and  rateable 
value,  there  are  a number  of  functions  which  the  Borough  Council  feel  they  are 
adequately  equipped  to  administer,  but  these,  on  the  whole,  are  small,  and  in  some 
respects  might  more  suitably  be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  County 
District  Authorities  in  the  county  and  the  County  Council. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  Borough  Council  would  reserve  any  further  comments 
unth  such  time  as  they  are  called  upon  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  make  a fuller 
statement. 

The  Borough  Council  would  welcome  an  opportunity  of  elaborating  this  statement 
at  a later  date,  and  would  also  be  happy  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  visit  this 
authority  if  they  so.desire.  They  would  also  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  if  at  all 
possible,  of  commenting  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  any  proposals  submitted  by 
any  bodies,  organisations  or  persons  which  are  not  in  general  conformity  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Borough  Council. 

Conclusion 

The  Borough  Council  wish  to  place  on  record  the  following  points,  viz: 

(1)  That  by  reason  of  population,  size  of  the  area,  and  rateable  value,  the  borough 
is  well  equipped  to  carry  out  its  present  functions,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  them. 

(2)  That,  subject  to  what  has  been  said  earlier  in  this  statement  (particularly 
paragraph  6),  the  Borough  Council  do  not  feel  that  they  wish  to  ask  for  any 
greater  functions  than  they  now  enjoy,  subject  to  the  reservation  that  they 
would,  if  possible,  prefer  direct  conferment  to  delegation  in  certain  directions, 

(3)  That  the  relationship  between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council 
is  friendly  and  co-operative  in  an  extremely  high  degree,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  two  authorities  and  all  whom  they  serve. 

(4)  That  under  no  circumstances  would  the  Borough  Council  wish  to  be  removed 
from  the  existing  adrriinistrative  County  of  Surrey,  since  they  can  see  no 
advantage  to  the  county,  the  borough,  or  the  population  of  either  in  any 
severance. 

(5)  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  interests  of  local  government  in  this  area, 
having  regard  to  economy,  efficiency,  and  the  general  convenience  and  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  best  served  by  a continuation  of  the  status  quo. 

Jime^  1958. 
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The  Borough  Council  is  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
in  their  Chairman’s  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  to  submit  a preliminary 
Outline  of  Evidence.  The  Borough  Council  notes  that  the  Commission  will  afford  it 
an  opportunity  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  its  observations  at  a later 
stage  and  that  the  Royal  Commission  would  find  it  helpful  to  visit  some  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  area  informally  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  local  circumstances. 
The  Council  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  and  for  their  principal  officers  to  co-operate 
in  such  a visit  to  the  borough. 

The  borough  has  a population  of  32,460  and  an  area  of  3,048  acres.  The  rateable 
value  is  £655,313  and  the  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  is  £2,620,  the  current 
rate  being  16s.  Od.  in  the  Pound.  The  district  was  first  established  as  a separate  Local 
Government  area  in  1915  as  the  Urban  District  of  Beddington  and  Wallington.  It 
proved  itself  a suitable  and  efiicient  unit  of  Local  Government  and  was  granted  its 
Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a borough  in  1937.  ! 

The  borough  is  practically  fully  developed  but  the  Council  has  preserved  much 
of  the  open  character  of  the  area  by  the  extensive  use  of  its  powers  of  providing  and  j 
maintaining  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  area  is  mainly  residential  but  there  are  i 
factories  in  the  borough  providing  employment  for  some  9,000  people.  The  residents  i 
show  a very  strong  community  of  interest  in  the  borough  both  individually  and 
through  their  many  active  and  successful  local  organisations  and  take  considerable 
pride  in  and  make  extensive  use  of  the  services  provided.  It  is  notable,  for  example, 
that  the  public  library  service  provided  by  the  Borough  Council  has  one  of  the  j 
highest  records  of  performance  in  the  whole  country.  ' 

The  borough  is  in  the  County  of  Surrey  and  the  Borough  Council  enjoys  a most 
satisfactory  relationship  with  the  Surrey  County  Council.  Where  services  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Borough  Council  under  delegation  arrangements  with  the  County 
Council  the  arrangements  are  generally  satisfactory.  The  divisional  organisation  of 
education  has  recently  been  considerably  improved  and  in  the  case  of  town  planning, 
arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  County  Council  and  representatives  of 
the  district  councils  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  improving  the  working  arrange-  | 
ments  as  soon  as  the  views  of  the  Government  on  this  subject,  which  are  expected  ! 
shortly,  are  received.  In  principle,  the  Council  considers  that  wherever  practicable  | 
Local  Government  legislation  should  provide  for  direct  conferment  of  powers  on  ! 
district  councils  in  preference  to  delegation  of  powers  in  order  to  avoid  duplication 
of  admimstration  and  to  maintain  the  most  direct  possible  responsibility  of  the 
elected  representatives  to  the  electorate  for  whom  the  services  are  provided  and 
correspondingly  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  interest  of  the  residents  in  the  work 
of  their  Local  Authority. 

The  borough  adjoins  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  and  enjoys  a harmonious 
relationship  with  its  Council  with  which  the  Borough  Council  has  effective  consult- 
ations and  co-operation  on  all  matters  of  common  interest.  The  Borough  Council 
also  enjoys  a happy  relationship  with  the  adjoining  district  councils,  the  Borough  of 
Mitcham  and  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Carshalton  and  Coulsdon  and  Purley, 
with  each  of  which  this  Council  is  associated  in  the  administration  of  various 
services  of  common  concern. 
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In  general,  the  Borough  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  two-tier  Local 
Government  structure  of  the  area  within  the  administrative  County  of  Surrey  is  the 
right  one  and  can  provide  authorities  capable  of  undertaking  all  present  and  likely 
future  services  conveniently  and  efficiently  whilst  maintaining  important  and  well 
established  local  interest  and  civic  pride. 


SPECIFIC  SERVICES 

1.  Education 

(a)  Education— The  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  Education  Authority  and  has  set 
up  Divisional  Education  Committees.  The  Borough  of  Beddington  and  Wallington 
and  the  Urban  District  of  Carshalton  form  the  Mid-Eastern  Division  and  the 
Borough  Council  considers  that  this  combined  area  forms  a natural  and  convenient 
area  for  the  administration  of  education.  The  location  of  existing  schools  is  well 
suited  to  serve  that  area.  The  Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Executive  Committee  comprises 
4 representative  members  and  2 selected  representatives  of  other  educational  interests 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  3 members  and  1 selected  representative  appointed 
by  the  Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough  Council  and  6 members  and  2 selected 
representatives  appointed  by  Carshalton  Urban  District  Council.  The  committee  is 
therefore  predominantly  representative  of  the  two  districts. 

The  Borough  Council  considers  that  the  Mid-Eastern  Division  forms  a most 
suitable  area  for  divisional  education  purposes  and  that  the  divisional  education 
organisation  has  been  satisfactory  subject  to  one  criticism,  that  is,  that  there  has  in 
the  past  been  insufficient  power  delegated  to  the  Divisional  Executive  Committees. 

The  District  Councils  have  informed  the  Surrey  County  Council  of  this  criticism 
and  the  County  Council  has  recently  adopted  an  amended  scheme  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Divisional  Executive  Committees  considerably  with  a view  to  the  new 
scheme  being  operated  for  a trial  period  of  a year  and  then  reviewed.  The  County 
Council  has  intimated  that  at  the  end  of  that  trial  period  it  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  with  the  District  Councils  whether  any  further  improvements  are  possible. 
The  Borough  Council  considers  that,  subject  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  year’s 
trial  and  to  the  proposed  review  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  divisional  organisation 
as  applied  to  the  Mid-Eastern  Division  will  form  a satisfactory  structure  for  the 
administration  of  education. 

(b)  Agricultural  Education — The  County  Council  is  wholly  responsible  for  this 
service  and  the  Borough  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  or  criticisms  of  the 
present  organisation. 

(c)  Youth  Employment  Service — The  Surrey  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  service  and  appoints  a number  of  local  committees  which  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  There  is  such  a committee  covering  the  area  of  the  Mid- 
Eastem  Education  Division  comprising  the  Borough  of  Beddington  and  Wallington 
and  the  Urban  District  of  Carshalton. 

The  Borough  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  in  the  present  organisation  but 
agrees  that  increased  contact  between  the  Youth  Employment  Committee  and  the 
Divisional  Education  Committee  would  be  an  advantage. 

2.  Environmental  Health 

The  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  for  environmental  health  purposes.  The 
borough  has  a full-time  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  is  also  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  for  the  area  of  the  borough  for  the  purposes 
of  the  personal  health  services  for  which  the  County  Council  is  the  authority.  (The 
views  of  the  Borough  Council  on  the  organisation  of  the  personal  health  services, 
are  set  out  below:  paragraph  4 — Personal  Health  and  Welfare.) 
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(a)  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places — By  reason  of  the  comparatively 
modem  development  of  the  borough  the  great  majority  of  houses  in  the  area  have 
fixed  baths  and  there  has  consequently  not  been  a demand  for  the  provision  of  public 
slipper  baths.  The  Borough  Council  administers  an  open-air  swimming  pool  which  is 
extensively  used  by  residents  in  the  summer  months  and  is  made  available  for 
approximately  a third  of  the  time  to  the  Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  schools  in  the  Borough  and  Carshalton. 

(i)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds — ^The  principal  watercourse  in  the 
borough  is  the  River  Wandle  and  the  Borough  Council  has  been  able  to  incorporate 
this  for  a large  part  of  its  course  in  the  district  as  an  attractive  feature  of  the  large 
parks  and  open  spaces  through  which  it  passes  and  which  are  administered  by  the 
Borough  Council.  The  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  rivers  and  streams  authority 
and  the  Borough  Council  carries  out  the  cleansing  and  maintenance  of  the  river  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  in  the  borough  as  agent  of  the  County  Council.  This 
co-operative  arrangement  is  working  satisfactorily.  Largely  by  reason  of  the  urban 
nature  of  the  district  there  are  few  problems  arising  from  ditches  or  ponds. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles — ^The  Borough  Council  is  responsible 
for  this  service  and  no  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  its  administration. 

(if)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises — ^The  Borough  Council  has  experienced  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  administration  of  this  service  which  is  carried  out  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Wandle  VaUey  Joint  Sewerage  Board  (see  also  Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal:  paragraph  (i)). 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms — The  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery  Joint 
Committee  (a  joint  committee  set  up  by  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Coulsdou  and 
Purley  Urban  District  Council;  paragraph  (A))  has  provided  a mortuary  and  post- 
mortem room  at  the  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery,  but  little  use  is  now  made  of  these 
premises. 

(/)  Public  Conveniences — ^The  Borough  Council  exercises  its  powers  of  providing 
public  conveniences  in  the  area  both  directly  and  by  agreement  with  the  owners  of 
licensed  premises  and  no  difficulties  have  been  experienced. 

(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal — The  Borough  Council  exercises  its  powers  of 
collection  of  house  and  trade  refuse  and  a weekly  collectioii  is  made.  Modem  equip- 
ment is  used  and  the  area  of  the  borough  is  a satisfactory  one  for  the  administration 
of  this  service,  the  cost  of  refuse  collection  in  the  borough  being  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  whole  area.  The  Borough  Council  is  at  present  co-operating  with  the  Croydon 
County  Borough  Council  and  the  Mitcham  Borough  Council  in  a tipping  scheme.  In 
common  with  the  authorities  of  other  urban  areas  the  Council  will  have  difficulty  in 
providing  sites  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  borough. 
The  Surrey  County  Council  is  co-operating  with  the  district  authorities  in  this  respect 
in  seeking  future  sites.  There  are  no  difficulties  arising  from  the  organisation  of 
Local  Government  in  the  area. 

(/i)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buiidings — The  Borough  Council  is 
fully  exercising  its  powers  and  the  present  organisation  is  satisfactory. 

(i)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal — The  sewerage  of  the  whole  borough  is  satis- 
factorily carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  disposal  of  sewage  is  tmdertaken 
by  the  Wandle  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board  which  comprises  4 representatives  of 
each  of  the  Borough  Council,  Mitcham  Borough  Council  and  Merton  and  Morden 
Urban  District  Council  and  covers  the  combined  area  of  those  three  authorities. 
The  Board  operates  an  efficient  and  modern  plant  and  the  organisation  and  the  area 
covered  by  it  are  satisfactory. 

O')  Street  Cleansing — The  Borough  Council  fully  exercises  its  powers  and  the  roads 
throughout  the  borough  are  scavenged  regularly.  The  present  organisation  is  satis- 
factory. 
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(t)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria— The  Borough  Council  and  the 
Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  Council  have  set  up  the  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery 
Joint  Committee  which  maintains  the  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery  in  this  borough  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  of  the  two  districts  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  cemetery  will 
be  adequate  for  at  least  a further  45  years.  The  organisation  and  area  are  satisfactory. 

The  Borough  Council  is  not  associated  with  the  administration  of  any  crema- 
torium but  there  are  several  existing  crematoria  serving  the  area. 

(/)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces — The  Borough  Council  makes  very  extensive  use  of 
its  powers  of  providing  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  borough,  the  facilities  provided 
being  extensively  used  by  residents  of  other  areas  in  addition  to  residents  of  the 
borough.  The  Council  also  provides  40  acres  of  permanent  allotments.  The  present 
organisation  is  satisfactory  and  no  defects  have  been  experienced. 

(m)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937— The  Borough  Council  has 
concurrent  powers  with  the  County  Council  but  has  had  little  occasion  to  exercise 
them  in  the  borough. 

(n)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution— The  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  authority 
for  rivers  and  streams  in  the  area  of  this  borough.  The  Borough  Council  exercises 
its  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  the  Croydon  County  Borough 
Council  has  co-operated  in  cases  where  pollution  has  appeared  to  arise  in  its  area. 
No  difficulties  have  been  experienced  due  to  the  organisation. 

3.  Housing 

The  present  organisation  of  Local  Government  under  which  the  Borou^  Council 
is  the  authority  for  all  the  following  housing  services  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
and  no  defects  have  been  experienced. 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses — ^The  Borough  Council  is  the  Housing  Authority  for  the 
borough  and  has  built  and  manages  776  houses,  flats  and  bungalows  (excluding  94 
temporary  prefabricated  bungalows).  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  in  combination  with  10  other  Surrey  district  authorities  the  Council  is 
participating  in  a scheme  under  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  for  the  provision 
of  1,250  dwellings  in  the  Urban  District  of  Frimley  and  Camberiey.  The  Borough 
Council  is  also  preparing  further  housing  schemes  in  the  borough  and  the  limiting 
factor  for  this  service  is  the  shortage  of  suitable  land  for  development  and  not  any 
defect  in  the  Local  Government  organisation. 

(i)  Slum  Clearance — The  borough  is  fortunate  in  that  by  reason  of  the  com- 
paratively modem  development  of  the  area  there  is  practically  no  slum  clearance 
problem.  The  return  made  by  the  Borough  Council  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  in  connection  with  Circular  55/54  showed  that  there  were  then 
only  8 slum  dwellings  in  the  borough  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  demolish  all  of 
these  within  the  5-year  period.  Three  have  since  been  demolished. 

(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction 
or  Improvement  of  Houses — The  Borough  Council  is  operating  its  powers  of  making 
loans  to  facilitate  the  purchase,  construction  and  improvement  of  houses  in  the 
borough  and  this  scheme  has  operated  satisfactorily  for  many  years.  The  Council 
is  also  operating  its  powers  to  make  improvement  grants.  By  reason  of  the  com- 
paratively modem  construction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  borough  demand  for 
improvement  grants  has  not  been  heavy  and  those  which  have  been  made  have 
been  principally  for  the  provision  of  batlurooms  and  hot  water  systems.  The  Council 
has  made  an  advance  by  way  of  mortgage  and  an  improvement  grant  to  The 
Beddington  and  Wallington  Housing  Society  to  enable  it  to  acquire  and  convert 
existing  premises  to  provide  flatlets  for  old  people  and  has  also  decided  to  make  a 
grant  to  the  society.  The  Surrey  County  Council  has  agreed  to  make  a 50  per  cent 
contribution  to  this  grant  by  the  Borough  Council  in  recognition  of  the  relief  to  the 
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County  Council’s  welfare  service  which  is  alforded  by  special  housing  provision 
being  made  for  old  people. 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws — The  Borough  Council  is  exercising 
its  powers  under  these  provisions  and  no  difficulties  have  been  experienced.  * 


4.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts — These  Acts  are  admin- 
istered in  the  area  by  the  following  three  separate  organisations : 

(i)  South-West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board : Hospital  and  Specialist 
Services : 

(ii)  Surrey  Executive  Council : General  Medical  and  Dental  Services : 

(iii)  Surrey  County  Council:  Maternity  and  child  welfare,  midwifery,  health 
visiting,  immunisation,  vaccination,  tuberculosis  and  mental  illness,  ambu- 
lance service,  home  nursing  and  home  helps. 

As  regards  the  services  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  there  is  some 
delegation  to  a Divisional  Executive  Sub-Committee.  The  combined  area  of  the 
borough  and  the  Urban  District  of  Carshalton  forms  a division  for  this  purpose 
known  as  the  Mid-Eastern  Division  as  in  the  case  of  the  education  and  welfare 
services.  The  Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee  consists  of  5 members 
of  the  County  Council,  5 members  of  the  Borough  Council  and  5 members  of  the 
Carshalton  Urban  District  Council.  The  Borough  Council  considers  that  this 
representation  of  the  District  Councils  on  the  Divisional  Sub-Committee  is  satis- 
factory but  feels  that  the  value  of  the  divisional  organisation  itself  is  severely  res- 
tricted by  the  limited  powers  and  duties  delegated  to  it. 

The  Borough  Council  considers  that  it  is  in  principle  a defect  in  the  present 
organisation  that  the  health  services  should  be  so  separated  between  different 
authorities  and  considers  that  the  best  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  public  if  in 
particular  the  personal  health  services  at  present  the  function  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  environmental  health  services  were  administered  by  the  same  authority  and 
is  satisfied  that  the  Borough  Council  has  the  resources  and  experience  to  enable  it  to 
administer  all  such  functions  effectively  and  efficiently. 

If,  however,  it  is  decided  that  the  present  principle  must  be  continued  whereby 
personal  health  services  are  administered  by  the  County  Council  and  environmental 
health  services  by  the  Borough  Council,  then  the  Borough  Council  considers  that  a 
divisional  organisation  does  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  disadvantages  inherent 
in  that  system  by  reason  of  the  full  representation  of  the  two  district  councils  on  the 
Divisional  Sub-Committee  and  the  integration  of  the  staffs  of  the  county  and 
district  authorities,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  borough  being  also  the 
County  s Divisional  Officer  for  the  area  of  the  borough  and  a number  of  members 
of  his  staff  being  employed  partly  by  the  County  Council  and  partly  by  the  Borough 
Council.  The  Borough  Council  considers  that  the  combined  area  of  the  borough  and 
Carshalton  forms  a natural  and  satisfactory  divisional  area  for  this  service  as  in  the 
case  of  education  and  welfare. 

The  Borough  CouncU  does  not  consider  that  the  unelected  Regional  Hospital 
Boards  form  a sound  basis  for  the  administration  of  the  hospital  service.  The  Boards, 
not  being  responsible  at  any  point  to  the  local  community  are  remote  and  insuffi- 
ciently responsive  to  the  local  needs.  The  Council  considers  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission should  seriously  consider  whether  the  present  position  and  the  experience 
now  gained  of  the  defects  in  this  Regional  Hospital  organisation  do  not  show  that 
the  administration  of  the  hospital  services  should  now  be  incorporated  into  the 
local  government  structure  to  be  administered  by  the  major  local  government 
authorities.  The  Borough  Council  considers  that  the  major  local  authorities  have  the 
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capacity  to  enable  them  to  administer  the  hospital  service  efficiently  and  with  due 
responsibility  to  the  communities  they  serve. 

(b)  Mental  Health  Service — This  service  is  administered  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Council  considers  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  service 
is  such  that  it  can  best  be  organised  on  that  basis. 

(c)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
Employment  Act  of  1944 — The  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  rather  minor  services  under  these  Acts,  such  as  the  removal  of 
persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  where  no  other 
provision  is  available,  and  the  administration  of  these  minor  services  is  satisfactory. 

The  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  principal 
Local  Government  functions  imder  these  Acts  and  delegates  certain  of  these  functions 
to  Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committees.  The  combined  area  of  the  borough  and  the 
Urban  District  of  Carshalton  forms  a division  known  as  the  Mid-Eastern  Division 
as  in  the  case  of  the  education  and  personal  health  services.  The  Mid-Eastern 
Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee  consists  of  5 members  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  5 members  of  the  Borough  Council  and  5 members  of  the  Carshalton 
Urban  District  Council.  This  combined  area  forms  a convenient  division  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Borough  Council  there  is  insufficient  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
Divisional  Sub-Committee  to  enable  it  to  make  a very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
administration  of  these  services  although  the  district  councils  have  resources  and 
local  knowledge  which  should  enable  them  to  make  an  invaluable  contribution. 
It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Sub-Committee 
is  not  typical  inasmuch  as  its  area,  unlike  other  divisional  areas,  does  not  contain  a 
welfare  home  the  management  of  which  would  otherwise  increase  the  work  of  the 
sub-committee. 

(d)  Care  of  Children — This  service  is  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  arising  from  this  basis  of 
organisation. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders — This  service  is  administered  by 
the  Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee  through  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  who  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  borough.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
personal  health  services  generally,  the  Borough  Council  considers  that,  whilst  this 
organisation  is  working  reasonably  satisfactorily,  its  administration  would  be 
simpler  and  therefore  more  satisfactory  if  carried  out  direct  by  the  Borough  Council 
through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

(/)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases — This  service  is  administered  by  the  Borough 
Council  through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  this  arrangement  is  satisfactory. 

(g)  Health  Education — The  Surrey  County  Council  administers  this  service  and 
the  Borough  Council  considers  that  while  that  Council  is  the  personal  health 
authority  it  is  appropriate  that  it  should  continue  to  do  so.  The  Borough  Council’s 
views  on  the  appropriate  authority  for  the  administration  of  personal  health  services 
are  set  out  under  paragraph  (a). 

5.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(fl)  Town  and  Country  Planning — The  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  Planning 
Authority  and  delegates  to  the  Borough  Council  most  of  the  powers  relating  to  the 
control  of  devdopment.  Applications  for  planning  permission  for  development  of 
such  a character  as  to  affect  a wider  area  than  the  borough  are  referred  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  North-East  Surrey  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee.  The  area 
covered  by  that  sub-coiiimittee  consists  of  the  combined  areas  of  the  Borough  of 
Beddington  and  Wallington  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Carshalton,  Caterham  and 
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Warlingham  and  Coulsdon  and  Purley  and  the  sub-committee  comprises  4 membe 
of  the  County  Council  and  2 members  of  each  of  the  four  constituent  district 
councils. 

The  functions  of  the  area  sub-committee  are  the  preliminary  preparation  of  th 
County  Development  Plan  and  the  consideration  of  applications  for  permission  to 
carry  out  development  which  conflicts  with  that  plan  and  of  al]  applications  referred 
to  it  as  affecting  a wider  area  than  one  of  a constituent  district.  The  area  sub-com- 
mittee is  advised  by  consultants  engaged  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  Messrs' 
Davidge  & Partners,  and  the  scheme  of  delegation  provides  that  in  the  event  of  the 
constituent  district  council  concerned  not  being  able  to  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  area  sub-committee  the  application  is  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  decision. 

The  Borough  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  organisation  of  the  administration 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning  is  working  very  satisfactorily  in  the  area  and  the 
Surrey  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  have  recently  agreed  that  there  is 
now  sufficient  experience  of  the  working  of  this  organisation  to  enable  a review  of 
its  operation  to  be  undertaken  with  a view  to  embodying  in  it  any  improvements 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  possible.  The  Government  has  recently  announced 
that  it  proposes  to  issue  a model  scheme  of  delegation  by  County  Councils  and  this 
review  will  take  place  as  soon  as  that  model  scheme  is  available  in  order  that  the 
views  of  the  Ministry  may  also  be  taken  into  account. 

(6)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949— The  Surrey  County 
Council  is  the  authority  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  but  in  view  of  the  fully 
developed  nature  of  this  borough  the  Act  has  little  application  to  the  area  and  the 
Borough  Council  is  not  aware  of  any  defects  arising. 


6.  Traffic 

(а)  Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges— The  Borough 
Council  has  claimed  the  responsibility  for  the  classified  roads  in  the  borough  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  the 

and  iinprovement  of  the  12  miles  of  classified  roads  and  all  the  35  miles  of  district 
roads  m the  borough.  As  the  area  is  nearly  fully  developed  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  does  not  normally  arise.  The  expenditure  on  classified  roads 
IS  reimbursed  by  the  Surrey  County  Council.  The  Borough  Council  is  satisfied  that 
the  present  structure  for  the  administration  of  this  service  has  operated  satisfactorily 
for  a considerable  time  and  is  continuing  to  do  so. 

(б)  Street  Lighting— The  Borough  Council  is  responsible  for  street  lighting 
throughout  the  borough.  The  Council  after  consultation  with  adjoining  authorities 
as  to  type  and  standard  of  lighting  in  through  roads  has  installed  modern  sodium 
vapour  hghtmg  to  mam  road  standards  in  all  the  principal  roads  in  the  borough  and 
is  at  pr^ent  carrying  out  a programme  of  installing  modern  sodium  vapour  lighting 
m all  the  other  streets  in  the  borough.  The  organisation  is  completely  satisfactory 
and  no  defects  have  been  experienced. 

(c)  Nai^g  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses— The  Borough  Council  is  the 
authority  for  this  and  no  defects  have  been  experienced. 

Places  The  Borough  Council  is  the  authority  for  this  service  and  has 
provided  a large  car  park  near  the  main  shopping  centre  of  the  borough  and  is 
endeavouring  to  acquire  land  for  the  provision  of  further  car  parks.  The  limiting 
tactor  in  the  provision  of  this  service  is  the  availability  of  land  and  the  Council 
does  not  consider  the  present  organisation  in  any  way  defective. 
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(e)  Road  Safety— The  Borough  Council  has  set  up  a Borough  Road  Safety 
Committee  on  which  there  are  5 members  of  the  Borough  Council  and  22  other 
members  representing  many  different  types  of  organisations.  The  Borough  Council 
makes  a grant  to  the  committee  and  considers  that  the  organisation  is  satisfactory. 

(f)  ’Bus  Shelters— The_  London  Transport  Executive  and  the  Borough  Council 
each  have  power  to  provide  ’bus  shelters.  The  Borough  Council  has  not  up  to  the 
present  time  exercised  this  power. 

(g)  Private  Street  Works— The  Borough  Council  has  adopted  and  operates  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  and  the  organisation  on  this  basis  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Town  Hall, 

WALLINGTON, 

Surrey. 

23rd  June,  1958. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough  Council 

HEALTH  SERVICES  f 

1 . In  their  preliminary  outline  of  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  the  Council  I 

stated — “In  principle,  the  Council  considers  that  wherever  practicable  Local  ^ 
Government  legislation  should  provide  for  direct  conferment  of  powers  on  District  » 
•Councils  in  preference  to  delegation  of  powers  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  I 
administration  and  to  maintain  the  most  direct  possible  responsibility  of  the  elected  ' 
representatives  to  the  electorate  for  whom  the  services  are  provided  and  cones-  1 
pondingly  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  interest  of  the  residents  in  the  work  of 
their  Local  Authority.”  i 

2.  The  only  service  which  the  Council  at  present  claims  should  be  conferred  on  the  I 

Borough  Council  in  place  of  the  present  organisation  is  the  personal  health  service  ? 
for  which  the  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  authority  and  delegates  some  of  the  i 
functions  to  Divisional  Health  Committees.  j 

3.  The  specific  services  which  the  Council  claim  should  be  conferred  on  them  arc  ' 
(a)  Care  of  mothers  and  young  children. 

(h)  Midwifery.  i 

fc)  Health  visiting.  j 

(d)  Home  Nursing.  j, 

(e)  Vaccination  and  immunisation.  j 

(J)  Prevention  of  iUness,  care  and  after  care.  j 

(g)  Domestic  help. 

The  Borough  Council  was  the  authority  for  most  of  these  services  prior  to  1948 
and  has  the  experience  and  resources  to  resume  the  efficient  provision  of  them. 

4.  The  Council  accepts  that  the  Surrey  Cormty  Council  should  continue  to  be  the 
authority  for: 

(a)  Mental  Health. 

(i)  Ambulance  Service. 

5.  The  Borough  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  also  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  for  the  area  of  the  borough  and  he  and  his  staff 
engaged  both  on  Borough  Council  duties  and  County  Council  duties  work  in  the 
Borough  Council’s  Town  Hall.  A number  of  the  staff  are,  in  fact,  jointly  employed 
by  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health/  ; 
Divisional  Medical  Officer,  in  addition  to  combining  with  his  personal  health  duties  ; 
responsibility  for  environmental  health,  works  in  the  same  building  and  in  close  ^ 
liaison  with  the  Borough  Council’s  Housing  Officer,  which  continuously  provides  a 
most  valuable  opportunity  for  close  co-operation  in  the  management  of  these  closely 
related  services. 

d.  These  arrangements  reduce  to  a minimum  the  disadvantages  of  an  organisation 
under  which  the  personal  health  services  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Comici 
and  the  environmental  health  services  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council,  but 
the  organisation  itself  suffers  from  the  following  defects: 

(i)  There  is  a hea’vy  administrative  superstructure  maintained  over  the  services 
providing  for  constant  exchange  of  records  and  regular  returns  from  tbe 
Medical  Officer  of  Health/Divisional  Medical  Officer  to  the  County  Medictil 
Officer  and  between  the  Divisional  Health  Committee  and  the  County 
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Committee  on  all  these  services  requiring  maintenance  of  many  records  both 
at  the  County  Hall  and  at  the  Town  Hall  and  for  a volume  of  detailed 
accounting  work,  such  as  fixing  of  charges  for  home  helps,  the  rendering  of 
accounts  for  such  services  and  the  issuing  of  receipts  for  payments  and 
handling  of  appeals  against  charges  levied  in  certain  cases,  all  of  which  could 
be  easily  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council’s  own  staff  on  the  spot  were 
they  the  authority. 

(ii)  This  organisation  is  always  liable  to  cause  delay.  As  an  example,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health/Divisional  Medical  Officer  may  know  that  circumstances 
have  arisen  requiring  immediate  provision  of  an  increased  establishment  of 
home  helps  and  the  members  of  the  Borough  Council  on  the  spot  may  be 
well  aware  of  this  situation,  but  to  increase  the  establishment  of  home  helps 
under  the  present  organisation  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health/Divisional 
Medical  Officer  must  report  to  the  Divisional  Health  Committee  who  in  turn 
report  to  the  County  Health  Committee  and  the  position  may  then  be  further 
investigated  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  before  a decision  can  be  given 
recognising  that  due  to  local  circumstances  there  is  a need  in  the  borough  for 
additional  home  helps.  All  this  time  the  Borough  Council  and  its  officers  are 
well  aware  of  the  local  need  and  the  Borough  Council,  recognising  that  need, 
is  fully  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  financial  provision,  but  are  unable  to 
do  so  whilst  not  the  actual  authority  for  this  service. 

(iii)  The  three  levels  of  authority,  the  County  Health  Committee,  the  Divisional 
Health  Sub-Committee  and  the  Borough  Council,  present  a confusing 
picture  to  the  people  for  whom  the  services  are  being  provided  and  prevent 
the  local  elected  representatives  from  having  the  clear  responsibility  for  and 
the  direct  interest  in  the  personal  health  services  for  the  residents  of  the 
borough  which  they  have  in  the  closely  allied  environmental  health  and 
housing  services. 

(iv)  The  success  of  the  services  provided  under  the  present  organisation  at  present 
depends  greatly  on  individual  personalities,  who  are  determined  to  provide 
the  best  possible  services  whatever  the  organisation  may  be,  and  at  present 
both  elected  representatives  and  officers  are  greatly  helped  in  this  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  personal  experience  of  the  personal  health  services  before  1948 
when  they  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  but  that  advantage  must 
steadily  decrease  with  changes  in  both  elected  representatives  and  officers. 
The  Council  considers  that  the  organisation  should  be  sound  in  itself  and  not 
depend  for  its  successful  operation  on  personalities  which  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  subject  to  change. 

(v)  The  Borough  Council  is  in  an  unique  position  to  take  advantage  to  the  full 
of  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  organisations,  who  have  a tremendously 
important  role  to  play  in  the  personal  health  services  and  it  is  feared  that  this 
may  well  suffer  in  time  the  more  these  services  come  to  be  regarded  as  general 
county  rather  than  personal  local  services. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Health  in  their  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  suggest  that 
there  would  be  the  following  disadvantages  if  the  personal  health  services  were 
transferred  to  district  councils : 

(i)  Personal  health  and  welfare  services  would  be  under  different  authorities. 

(ii)  Personal  health  services  and  school  health  services  would  be  administered  by 
different  authorities. 

As  to  (i),  the  Council’s  experience  is  that  there  is  no  existing  liaison  between  the 
personal  health  services  which  the  Council  is  suggesting  should  be  conferred  on  them 
and  the  county  welfare  services,  which  could  not  be  equally  satisfactorily  maintained 
if  the  Borough  Council  were  the  personal  health  authority. 

19 
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As  to  (ii),  at  present  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health/Divisional  Medical  Officer  is 
also  the  School  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  Education  Committee  for  the  borough 
and  if  this  arrangement  were  continued  the  present  liaison  between  personal  health 
and  school  health  services  would  be  maintained. 

8.  The  Council  does  not  wish  to  burden  the  Royal  Commission  with  local  details, 
but  in  case  the  actual  example  of  the  effect  of  the  Council’s  claim  for  conferment 
of  personal  health  services  in  this  borough  might  be  of  interest  and  helpful  to  the 
Commission,  the  effect  of  this  change  in  terms  of  the  various  personal  health  services 
concerned  is  set  out  in  the  following  appendix. 

APPENDIX 

A. — Effect  of  Confennent  of  Personal  Health  Services  on  Borough 
Council 

The  officer  responsible  for  all  the  services  set  out  below  is  Dr.  P.  J.  O’Connell  in  his 
combined  posts  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  the 
administrative  centre  in  each  case  is  the  Town  Hall,  Wallington.  The  same  officer 
and  the  same  premises  would  apply  in  each  case  if  personal  health  services  were 
conferred  on  the  Borough  Council. 

1.  CARE  OF  MOTHERS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN 


Clinic  Staff  . 

Voluntary  Help 
Clinics 

(0  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Clinics 
Present 

. Assistant  M.O.  (sessional  basis)  . 

2 Health  Visitors 

. W.V.S.  and  B.R.C 

. The  Grange  (Borough  Council  property) 

3 Halls  (private — hired)  .... 

Proposed 
The  same 

Clinic  Staff  . 

(ii)  Ante-Natal  and  Post-Natal  Clinics 
Present 

. Assistant  M.O.  (sessional  basis)  . 

1 Health  Visitor 

1 Midwife;  and 

1 Pupil 

Proposed 
The  same 

Clinic  Staff  . 
Clinic  . 

(iii)  Physiotherapy  Clinic  and  Solarium 
0’resent 

. 2 Physiotherapists  (half-time  basis) 

1 Assistant  (unqualified)  .... 
. The  Grange 

Proposed 
The  same 

Remarks: 

The  transfer  of  the  above  services  would  not  change  the  personnel  or  premises. 
The  services,  being  under  the  control  of  elected  representatives  on  the  Borough 
Council  intimately  aware  of  the  local  conditions,  could  be  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  local  needs  and  the  present  administrative  complication  and  expenditure 
resulting  from  the  County  Council  and  Divisional  Health  Committee  being  involved 
in  these  personal  local  services  would  be  avoided  without  any  reduction  in  the 
services.  Up  to  1948  the  Borough  Council  provided  ante-natal,  post-natal  and  child 
welfare  clinics;  lectures  on  mothercraft  and  child  welfare;  and  dental  care  of 

expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  young  children. 
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2.  MIDWIFERY 

Present  Proposed 

Staff  ■ ■ ■ One  Midwife  (full-time)  ....  The  same 

One  Relief  Midwife  (part-time)  . . . „ „ 


Remarks: 

The  transfer  would  not  require  any  change  of  personnel.  Considerable  adminis- 
tration is  at  present  involved  in  compiling  records  and  returns  about  this  service 
to  the  County  Council  which  could  be  much  simplified  if  the  service  were  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council.  Prior  to  1948  this  work  was  carried  out  in  the 
borough  by  the  District  Nursing  Association  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Borough 
Council,  many  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  being  members 
of  the  Borough  Council. 


3.  HEALTH  VISITING 

Present  Proposed 

Staff  . ■ .4  Health  Visitors/School  Nurses.  (Operating 

from  the  Town  Hall)  ....  The  same 


Remarks : 

This  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council  prior  to  1948.  The  work  is 
closely  linked  with  other  Borough  Council  services. 


4.  HOME  NURSING 

Present  Proposed 

Staff  . . .4  FuU-time  District  Nurses  ; . . . The  same 

5 Part-time  District  Nurses. 

(all  operating  from  the  District  Nurses’ 

Home,  Walhngton)  „ „ 

Remarks: 

The  foregoing  services  of  (2)  Midwifery;  (3)  Health  Visiting  and  (4)  Home 
Nursing;  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  O’Connell,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health/Divisional  Medical  Officer.  The  Borough  Council  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  continuing  these  services  as  the  responsible  authority  in  its  own  right. 

These  three  services  are  at  present  supervised  by  a Superintendent  Nursing 
Officer  employed  by  the  Surrey  County  Council.  If  these  services  were  transferred 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  would  himself  undertake  the  supervision  and  no 
Superintendent  Nursing  Officer  would  be  appointed,  but  probably  the  Borough 
Council  would  appoint  one  of  the  four  health  visitors  to  a senior  position. 


5.  VACCINATION  AND  IMMUNISATION 


Premises 

Clinic  Staff  . 
Clerical  Staff 


Present  Proposed 

The  Grange  (Borough  Council  property)  . The  same 
The  Town  Hall  (Borough  Council  property)  . „ „ 

1 Nurse  (sessional  basis)  . . . ■ „ „ 

From  Divisional  Health  Office  (Town  HaH)  . „ „ 


Remarks : 

No  change  in  premises  or  personnel  would  be  required  by  direct  conferment. 
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6.  DOMESTIC  HELP 

Present  Proposed 

Staff  . . .1  Domestic  Help  Supervisor  (part-time)  . The  same 

1 Clerk  (part-time) ■ „ 

16  Full-time  Home  Helps  ....  According  to 

current  need. 

Remarks; 

There  are  an  average  of  270  recipients  of  this  service  in  the  borough  served 
annually.  It  is  pre-eminently  a service  which  requires  to  be  immediately  responsive 
to  changing  local  needs;  it  has  been  inadequately  responsive  under  the  present 
organisation.  The  Borough  Council  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  financial 
responsibility  involved  in  increasing  this  service  where  necessary  as  it  is  well  aware 
of  the  considerable  need  in  the  borough  due  to  local  circumstances.  The  Home  Help 
Supervisor  works  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wallington,  in  very  close  collaboration  with  the 
W.V.S.  who  also  have  offices  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  strongly  contended  that  this 
service  requires  local  decision  as  to  the  cover  required  at  any  time  and  cannot  be 
related  to  some  average  cover  needed  over  the  county  as  a whole  owing  to  the  very 
differing  problem  in  different  areas  due  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  many 
residents. 

B. — aerical  Staff 

The  clerical  staff  at  present  engaged  on  personal  health  services  is  as  follows ; 


Post 

Grade 

Allocation  oj  salary 
County  Borough 
Council  Council 

A.  Administrative  Assistant  (General 
supervision  and  control  of  all 
sections)  ..... 

APT  II 

60% 

40% 

B.  Senior  Assistant  Clerk  (Assists  A and 
responsible  for  vaccination  and 
immunisation  records) 

Clerical  I 

75% 

25% 

C.  Clerical  Assistant  (Care  of  mothers 
and  young  children  and  health 
visitors)  ..... 

Clerical  I 

100% 

D.  Clerical  Assistant  (half-time) 

(General  clerical  work  and  records 
of  midwifery  and  home  nursing) 

General  Division 

100% 

E.  Clerical  Assistant  (half-time)  (Clerical 
duties  re  domestic  help) 

General  Division 

100% 

F.  Clerical  Assistant  (full-time)  (School 
health)  ..... 

General  Division 

100% 



Remarks; 

If  the  personal  health  services  were  conferred  directly  on  the  Borough  Council  no 
additional  staff  would  be  required  and  presumably  by  agreement  with  the  County 
Council  the  same  staff  would  continue  as  employees  of  the  Borough  Council.  Very 
considerable  administrative  work  would  be  removed  by  removing  the  necessity  of 
reference  being  made  to  County  HaU  in  many  matters. 

MEMORANDUM  RE  EVIDENCE  FROM  MINISTRY 
OF  TRANSPORT  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION* 

The  Borough  Council  has  carefully  studied  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  which  became  available  after  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Council’s  own  preliminary  outline  of 

♦“Royal  Commission  on  Local  Govenmsent  in  Greater  London— Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government 
Departments”  published  by  H.M.S.O.  (S.O.  Code  No.  73-34) 
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evidence.  The  Council  appreciates  the  immense  problems  posed  by  modem  traffic 
and  has  sympathetically  examined  the  Ministry’s  attempt  to  assess  these  problems 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  been  led. 

The  Council  has,  of  course,  direct  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  present 
organisation  in  Surrey  but  not  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London  and  has  not, 
therefore,  presumed  to  make  any  specific  submissions  as  to  the  latter  area  with  one 
exception.  The  exception  is  that  the  Council  agrees  with  the  contention  of  the 
Ministry  that  they  should  be  responsible  for  trunk  roads  in  London.  This  particular 
aspect  has  been  of  direct  concern  to  this  Council  in  coimection  with  a proposal  for  a 
new  motor  road  (Brighton  to  London)  which  would  pass  through  the  borough 
before  reaching  the  county  boundary  at  Streatham,  and  the  Council  has  been 
concerned  throughout  the  consultations  which  have  taken  place  on  this  proposal 
that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with  the  traffic  at  the  county 
boundary. 

The  two  most  fundamental  aspects  of  the  problem  are  (i)  the  administration  of 
the  highways  themselves,  which  is  dealt  with  in  Part  A of  the  Ministry’s  Evidence 
and  in  Section  (1)  here,  and  (ii)  the  administration  of  traffic,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
Part  C of  the  Ministry’s  Evidence  and  in  Section  (2)  here. 

Before  dealing  with  these  two  aspects  the  Council  desires  to  make  one  general 
observation  on  a matter  which  is  touched  on  by  the  Ministry  in  passing  (para.  24, 
page  166,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  absence  of  analyses  of  traffic  movements  and 
para.  44,  page  176,  referring  to  new  scientific  techniques  for  assessing  traffic  needs) 
that  is,  the  absence  of  comprehensive  scientific  data  about  traffic  flows  on  a far  wider 
basis.  The  Council  does  not  consider  that  the  Ministry  yet  shows  itself  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  need  for  continuous  scientifically  compiled  data  of  this  kind  or  to  the 
scale  on  which  this  should  be  maintained.  The  Council  has  been  shocked  in  dealing 
with  a trunk  road  proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  find  that  the  Ministry’s 
representatives  have  not  had  any  data  of  this  kind  available  to  substantiate  the  need 
for  the  proposed  trunk  road  or  to  support  any  proposed  routing  of  it.  Without  such 
data,  which  the  Council  regards  as  a pre-requisite  to  planning  any  major  road 
proposal,  there  must  be  the  greatest  danger  that  enormous  sums  will  be  spent  on 
trunk  roads  either  in  the  wrong  priority  or  on  the  wrong  routes,  sometimes  by-passing 
comparatively  recent  major  road  improvements  which  have  previously  been  carried 
out  to  effect  large  scale  improvements  to  existing  roads  serving  the  same  traffic 
requirements.  This  is  a need  which  the  Ministry  must  face  on  a far  broader  basis 
than  they  seem  to  think  on  at  present  and  which  would  not  be  helped  at  all  by  re- 
groupings of  local  authorities  into  somewhat  larger  areas,  as  is  being  suggested  by 
the  Ministry,  which  areas  would  themselves  be  dealing  with  “passing  through 
traffic”  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  areas  of  the  present  authorities.  Rather  must  the 
need  be  faced  by  the  Ministry  as  a national  necessity  to  build  up  continuous  scientific 
traffic  flow  data  commensurate  with  the  national  nature  of  the  traffic  for  which 
modem  highways,  and  most  particularly  the  Ministry’s  trimk  roads,  are  being 
plaimed. 


(1)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HIGHWAYS 

The  Council  agrees  with  and  attaches  great  importance  to  the  Ministry’s  statement 
(paras.  17  and  18,  page  164)  that  the  present  organisation  for  the  planning  of  major 
roads  is,  broadly  speaking,  adequate  and  can  normally  achieve  the  Ministry’s  aims. 
The  Council  wishes  to  emphasise  that  roads  are  one  feature,  a very  important  one, 
but  only  one  feature  of  planning.  Roads  must  be  right  to  serve  the  areas  planned  and 
the  calculated  requirements  of  traffic,  and  the  areas  so  planned  as  to  incorporate 
the  roads  as  properly  integrated  features  of  the  areas.  There  is  always  a temptation. 
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of  which  the  Council  has  recent  experience,  for  an  organisation  which  is  interested 
primarily  in  roads  to  want  to  drive  them  through  routes  which  are  attractive  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  individual  routes  with  little  reference  to  other  con- 
siderations and  with  little  regard  to  all  the  other  features  of  the  areas. 

For  these  reasons  the  Council  considers  that  it  is  essential  that  the  planning  of 
roads  should  remain  a part  of  the  normal  planning  work  of  authorities  which,  as 
Planning  Authorities,  are  responsible  for  the  proper  planning  of  their  areas  as  a 
whole,  and  that  any  move  away  from  this  and  towards  creating  any  new  authorities 
solely  concerned  with  roads  would  be  wrong.  At  present  in  this  area  each  authority  . 
with  highway  responsibilities  (with  the  exception  of  the  Ministry  itself)  is  also  the  I 
authority,  either  directly  or  by  delegation,  for  other  town  planning  functions  and  the  ! 
proper  integration  of  the  highways  into  the  planning  of  the  area  as  a whole  is  natural. 

The  Council  therefore  considers  that  the  Ministry  is  in  error  in  concluding  in 
paragraph  28  (page  166)  that  a reduction  in  the  number  of  highway  authorities 
would  make  for  better  co-ordination  of  planning. 

The  Ministry  refer  (para.  20,  page  165)  to  the  fact  that  the  present  organisation 
may  require  them  “in  co-ordinating  work  over  quite  a short  route,  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  authorities  ”.  In  the  Council’s  experience  in  this  area,  if  this  is  put  forward 
by  the  Ministry  as  an  objection  to  the  present  organisation,  it  is  a theoretical  one 
which  is  not  causing  difficulty  in  practice.  Our  experience  is  that  effective  co-or- 
dination is  m fact  secured  with  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Council  and  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  also  co-ordinating  work  on  classified  roads 
common  to  the  borough  and  the  adjoining  County  Borough  of  Croydon  with  whom 
effective  co-ordination  has  always  been  found  possible  and  mutually  desired. 

As  regards  the  actual  execution  of  highway  works,  the  Council  has  carefully 
considered  the  objections  raised  by  the  Ministry  (paras.  24  to  26)  that  present  high- 
way authorities  may  not  have  enough  highway  work  to  justify  the  requisite  calibre 
of  engineer  or  the  employment  of  certain  heavy  equipment.  This  Council’s  experience  , 
is  that,  although  a sniall  authority,  being  the  local  authority  for  a range  of  functions  * 
including  highways  it  has  no  difficulty  in  attracting  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
technical  staff  including  engineers  of  a high  calibre  who  are  fuHy  engaged  and  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  use  of  any  heavy  equipment  required. 

The  Ministry  say  (para.  35,  page  167)  that  they  “ do  not  wish  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  that  we  are  critical  of  the  work  done  at  present  by  the  authorities  in  the  London 
area”  and  this  Council  is  convinced  from  its  own  experience  that  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  Ministry  do  not  begin  to  justify  the  creation  of  new  ad  hoc  authorities 
for  groups  of  areas  responsible  for  highway  functions  only  to  which  suggestion 
there  are  a number  of  substantial  objections : 

(i)  The  creation  of  additional  ad  hoc  local  authorities  has  been  found  unsatis- 
factory in  the  past  and  the  alternative  of  maintaining  local  authorities  with  a 
wide  range  of  functions  has  been  found  more  satisfactory.  Ad  hoc  authorities, 
which  require  their  own  separate  administrative  organisations,  tend  to 
become  expensive  and,  in  time,  remote  from  the  other  authorities  exercising 
local  government  functions  in  the  area.  The  creation  of  further  precepting 
authorities  would  be  a step  back  towards  the  very  state  of  affairs  that  the 
present  local  government  structure  was  created  to  remove. 

(ii)  If  highway  powers  were  transferred  from  existing  local  authorities  to  new 
ad  hoc  authorities  it  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  residents  who  are 
accustomed  to  report  complaints  on  highway  matters  to  their  town  hall 
where  they  can  be  dealt  with  quickly  by  the  authority  on  the  spot  able  to 
take  the  necessary  action. 

(iii)  On  the  question  of  the  physical  execution  of  highway  works,  the  existing 
highway  authorities  already  have  depots  set  up  in  their  areas  for  this  work. 
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(iv)  The  objection  of  the  Ministry  that  authorities  may  not  be  particularly  inter- 
ested  in  the  problems  of  “passing  through”  traffic  are  not  solved  by  the  sort 
of  groupings  which  the  Ministry  advocate.  A large  proportion  of  traffic 
would  still  “pass  through”  those  larger  areas.  The  Ministry’s  suggestion  that 
existing  authorities  are  not  interested  in  such  problems  is  in  any  case  quite 
contrary  to  this  Council’s  experience. 

(2)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRAFFIC 

The  Council  agrees  with  the  Ministry  that  the  present  set  up  of  authorities  is  con- 
fusing and  ineffective  for  dealing  with  the  administration  of  modem  traffic  as 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  highways  and  agrees  that  there  is  now  a definite 
distinction  between  highway  and  traffic  functions  (para.  44,  page  176).  The  Council 
agrees  that  there  should  he  “a  uniform  traffic  policy  for  the  main  built  up  area  of 
London”  and  in  view  of  the  close  link  between  the  work  of  traffic  administration  as 
a whole  and  the  work  of  enforcing  traffic  regulations  by  the  police  authorities 
considers  that  the  most  satisfactory  area  for  traffic  administration  would  he  the  same 
as  the  area  for  the  time  being  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  (para.  43(a),  page  176). 
Subject  to  the  functions  of  such  an  authority  being  clearly  related  to  traffic  adminis- 
tration and  not  highway  administration,  the  Council  considers  that  such  an  authority 
would  not  be  open  to  the  objections  put  forward  to  the  Ministry’s  suggestions  about 
highway  administration  and  could  now  provide  an  effective  means  of  fulfilling  this 
important  function. 

The  Council  makes  the  reservation  that  the  provision  of  off-street  parking  should 
not  be  an  executive  function  of  the  proposed  traffic  authority  although  it  might 
well  advise  the  responsible  local  authorities  on  this  subject. 
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1.  The  Epsom  and  Ewell  Borough  Council  have  noted  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  have  commenced  their  consideration  of 
the  questions  referred  to  them  and  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  are 
as  follows : 

“To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  Local  Government  in  the 
Greater  London  area: 

to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in  the  Local  Government 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in  the  area,  or  in  any 
part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  Local  Government; 

and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes.  Local  Government  as  not  including  the 
administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs 
of  Dartford,  Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  and  War- 
lingham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and  Wey- 
bridge,  and  the  parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.” 

2.  The  Borough  Council  have  been  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission  and  they  have 
therefore  prepared  the  following  preliminary  outline  of  the  present  arrangements 
within  the  borough  for  carrying  out  the  services  upon  which  the  Commission  intend 
to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
defects  in  the  present  system  and  the  matmer  in  which  these  defects  should  be  re- 
medied. 

3.  Epsom,  an  ancient  market  town,  and  Ewell  have  a long  and  important  history  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Spa  which  enjoyed  Royal  patronage  in  Epsom  in 
the  17th  century,  the  Derby  Stakes  established  in  1780  which  have  made  Epsom  one 
of  the  most  famous  place  names  in  the  world,  and  the  great  Royal  Palace  of  Nonsuch. 
The  history  of  Epsom  and  EweU  from  a Local  Government  point  of  view  is  also 
worthy  of  note  as,  apart  from  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  the 
Boroughs  of  Guildford  and  Godaiming,  Epsom  was  the  oldest  urban  district  in  the 
County  of  Surrey  to  be  administered  as  a separate  Local  Government  unit  and  the 
first  such  unit  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  were  applied. 
In  1933  the  greater  parts  of  the  former  parishes  of  Cuddington  and  Ewell,  formerly 
administered  by  the  Epsom  Rural  District  Council,  were  added  to  the  Urban  District 
of  Epsom,  the  name  being  changed  in  1934  to  the  Urban  District  of  Epsom  and  Ewell. 
In  recognition  of  the  long  record  of  tradition  and  efficient  Local  Government  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  Borough  was  granted  on  the  29th  September,  1937. 

4.  The  Borough  of  Epsom  and  EweU  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs  15  miles 
south-west  of  London  on  the  main  road  to  Worthing  and  with  excellent  road  and 
railway  communications.  The  borough  enjoys  the  convenience  of  its  proximity  to 
London  but  is  free  from  the  features  which  are  characteristic  of  suburban  areas. 
Before  the  war  the  residential  parts  of  the  borough  were  developed  with  first-class 
housing  estates  and  a limited  amount  of  private  building  is  proceeding  at  the  present 
time  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Greater  London  Plan.  The 
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policy  of  preserving  the  Green  Belt  and  open  spaces  which  form  such  an  important 
part  of  the  borough  has  been  continued  and  will  ensure  that  the  character  of  the  town 
is  not  affected.  Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell 
consists  of  open  space  and  will  be  protected  from  future  development.  The  open 
spaces  in  and  adjoining  the  borough  have  been  one  of  the  main  features  in  preserving 
the  individuality  of  the  borough.  Although  in  some  measure  a dormitory  town  with 
many  of  the  residents  travelling  to  and  from  their  work  in  London,  Epsom  and 
Ewell  is  nevertheless  an  independent  Local  Government  unit  which  maintains  and 
enjoys  its  own  traditions  and  interests. 

5.  The  Commission  will  of  course  wish  to  consider  the  connections  which  the 
borough  has  at  the  present  time  with  other  authorities  in  carrying  out  local  govern- 
ment services: 

(i)  The  borough  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  but  adjoins  the  Surrey 
Police  District. 

(ii)  For  the  purposes  of  Education,  Health  and  Welfare,  the  borough  is  in  the 
Central  Divisional  Area  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  which  also  com- 
prises the  Borough  of  Sutton  and  Cheam  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Ban- 
stead  and  Leatherhead  and  part  of  Guildford  R.D.C.  The  divisional  offices 
for  these  three  important  services  are  situate  in  Epsom. 

(iii)  The  borough  forms  part  of  a combined  district  for  the  purposes  of  Public 
Health  with  the  Urban  Districts  of  Leatherhead  and  Dorking  and  the  Rural 
District  of  Dorking  and  Horley  which  have  appointed  a Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  serve  the  combined  district. 

(iv)  The  North  Surrey  Area  Sub-Committee  of  the  Surrey  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Committee  includes  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  and  also  the 
Boroughs  of  Malden  and  Coombe,  Mitcham,  Sutton  and  Cheam,  and 
Wimbledon,  and  the  Banstead  and  Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District 
Councils. 

(v)  The  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board  of  which  the  Borough  Council  are 
constituent  members  also  includes  the  Boroughs  of  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Malden  and  Coombe,  and  Surbiton. 

(vi)  The  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  and  the  Urban  District  of  Leatherhead 
together  form  the  Parliamentary  Constituency  of  Epsom.  This  Parliamentary 
Constituency  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Surrey  and  the  Council  hope  that  in  due 
course  there  will  be  constituted  a Borough  Constituency  for  the  purpose  of 
Parliamentary  elections. 

The  Commission  will  appreciate  from  this  summary  of  the  connections  of  the 
borough  with  neighbouring  authorities  that  although  in  some  respects  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  area,  Epsom  and  Ewell  is  nevertheless  linked  with  authorities 
outside  Metropolitan  Surrey  in  vital  respects  such  as  Parliamentary  representation 
and  Public  Health.  In  respect  of  the  combined  district  the  connection  extends  as  far  as 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 

6.  The  borough  comprises  the  Parishes  of  Epsom,  EweU  and  Cuddington,  and  is 
divided  into  10  wards.  It  has  an  area  of  8,427  acres  and  a population  according  to 
the  Registrar  General’s  estimate  for  mid-summer  1957  of  67,340.  The  County  of 
Surrey  Development  Plan  shows  the  projected  population  change  by  natural  increase 
in  1962  as  68,444  and  in  1971  as75,100.  The  rateable  value  on  the  1st  April,  1958,  was 
£1,245,009.  The  General  Rate  for  1958/59  is  16s.  6d.  in  the  £ and  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ 
for  the  current  financial  year  is  estimated  to  produce  a net  income  of  £5,042. 

7.  Local  Government  services  in  the  borough  are,  of  course,  administered  by  the 
Borough  Council  either  in  their  own  right  or  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  under 
delegated  powers,  or  by  the  Surrey  County  Council. 
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8.  The  Commission  have  indicated  that  they  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effective- 
ness and  convenience  of  the  present  organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the  area 
under  review  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  Commission  intend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  following  services,  viz; 

Education 

Environmental  Health  Services 
Housing 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
Town  and  Country  Planning 
Traffic 

Concurrently  with  these  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of  finance 
and  administration. 

9.  The  Borough  Council  have  therefore  considered  these  aspects  and  have  decided 
to  submit  a description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  borough  for  carrying 
out  the  above-mentioned  services  together  with  the  Council’s  observations  on  the 
defects  which  have  been  encountered  and  the  financial  aspects  thereof,  which  are 
set  out  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

10.  The  Borough  Council  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  defects  in  the 
present  system  but  they  have  been  careful  to  avoid  raising  any  trivial  complaints  at 
this  stage  and  are  satisfied  that  the  criticisms  which  they  have  made  of  the  present  ! 
system  would  be  capable  of  justification.  They  are  also  satisfied  that  the  suggestions 
which  they  have  made  would  lead  to  increased  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
Local  Government  services  in  the  borough. 

11.  The  attention  of  the  Commission  is  drawn  particularly  to  the  following  observ- 
ations which  the  Borough  Council  have  decided  to  submit,  namely;  i 

(1)  In  common  with  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  the  District  Councils  in  the  ! 
County,  the  Borough  Council  consider  that  no  increased  efficiency  or  economy 
or  other  public  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  borough  from  any  change  in  the 
boundary  of  the  administrative  County  of  Surrey  with  its  London  neighbours 
whereby  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  would  become  a part  of  the  London 
area  for  the  purposes  of  Local  Government.  The  Borough  Council  are  satisfied 
that  any  such  proposal  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  and  that,  having  regard  to  the  borough’s  links  with  Ex-Metro- 
politan Surrey,  it  should  remain  a part  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
Surrey.  ' 

<2)  The  Borough  Council  are  further  satisfied  that  the  size  and  resources  of  the 
borough  are  not  only  adequate  but  also  eminently  suitable  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  local  government  services  therein  and  they  have  therefore  no  desire 
to  amalgamate  with  any  other  local  authority  or  to  increase  their  present  size 
and  resources. 

(3)  Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  request  that  favourable  consideration  be 
given  to  the  desirability  of  excluding  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  EweU  from 
the  County  Library  area  and  to  the  granting  of  autonomous  powers  to  the 
Borough  Council  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  particular  service.  The  Borough 
Council  are  fully  competent  to  be  the  library  authority  for  the  borough  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  this  function  should  be  administered  by  them  locally  and 
not,  as  at  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

(4)  The  Borough  Council  support  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  from  time 
to  time  that  insufficient  authority  has  been  delegated  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee to  the  Divisional  Executives  which  consist  predominantly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  County  District  Authorities. 
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(5)  The  Borough  Council  have  long  enjoyed  the  co-operation  and  goodwill  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council  but  they  consider  that  the  Borough  Council,  with  their 
long  and  efficient  record  in  the  administration  of  Local  Government  services 
should  have  conferred  upon  them  as  of  right  and  not  by  way  of  delegation 
from  the  Surrey  County  Council,  wider  powers  to  deal  with  a number  of 
matters  including  the  administration  of  town  and  country  planning,  the 
library  service,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  classified  highways,  and  certain 
of  the  powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  and  the 
National  Assistance  Acts  within  the  borough.  Matters  of  local  importance 
could  in  the  opinion  of  the  Borough  Council  be  carried  out  more  efficiently, 
expeditiously  and  with  greater  economy  by  the  Borough  Council  than  under 
the  present  system  of  delegation  which  is  in  their  opinion  unnecessary  and 
wasteful.  Whilst  the  Borough  Council  consider  that  the  present  arrangements 
whereby  Local  Government  services  are  administered  on  a two-tier  basis 
should  be  continued,  they  urge  that  a borough  of  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  should  become  a “most  purposes”  authority 
with  the  minimum  direction  and  delegation  from  the  County  Council. 

Edward  Moore, 

Town  Clerk. 

June,  1 958. 

APPENDIX 

The  present  organisation  of  Local  Government  Functions  in  the 
Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell 

Education 

I — Present  Organisation.  II — Defects  encountered  and  Remarks 
(a)  Education 

I.  Administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  whose  Education  Committee 
consists  of  63  members  (comprising  42  members  of  the  Council  and  21  co-opted 
members,  including  representatives  of  the  Divisional  Executives).  The  Borough 
Council  appoint  six  representative  members  and  two  selected  members  to  the 
Central  Divisional  Executive.  The  executives  advise  the  Education  Committee 
on  local  considerations  and  make  recommendations  on  important  matters  of 
policy.  There  are,  in  addition,  the  managers  and  governors  of  particular  schools 
and  other  educational  establishments,  or  of  groups  of  schools.  The  Borough 
Council  appoint  managers  and  governors  for  the  school  groups  within  the 
borough. 

II.  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  strong  criticism  by  the  Divisional  Executives 
and  by  representatives  of  County  District  Authorities  that  there  was  insufficient 
liaison  between  the  executives  and  the  County  Council  and  that  the  delegation 
to  the  executives,  including  especially  the  financial  delegation,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Recently  the  County  Council  have  prepared  proposals  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  relationship  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Divisional 
Executive,  which  are  at  present  under  consideration.  The  present  rate  in  the 
pound  levied  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  for  education  purposes  is  5/9id. 
and  further  increases  may  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

{b)  Libraries 

I.  The  County  Library  Service  is  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  who 
are  the  present  Public  Library  Authority  for  the  borough. 

n.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  desire  of  the  Borough  Council  to  obtain 
autonomous  powers  to  administer  the  Library  Service  within  the  borough.  This 
is  a purely  local  service  which  should  in  their  opinion  be  transferred  to  the 
Borough  Council. 
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EnTironmental  Health 

Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  The  Borough  Council  in  1938  constructed  Municipal  Baths  at  a capital  cost  of 
£74,000  with  facilities  for  a swimming  pool,  turkish  baths,  private  warm  baths 
and  a large  winter  hall  for  letting  for  every  type  of  function.  A Municipal  Cafe  is 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  users  of  the  baths,  the  hall  and  the  public. 

n.  In  1958/59  the  estimated  expenditure  of  £32,544  and  income  of  £11,935  gives  a 
net  expenditure  of  £20,609 — approximately  the  equivalent  of  a 4d.  rate  on  this 
service. 

Control  of  Watercourses  and  Ditches 

I.  The  Rivers  and  Streams  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  are  the 
authority  responsible  but  the  Borough  Council  also  have  powers  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936.  The  Borough  Council  have  co-operated  with  the 
County  Council  in  river  improvement  works  and  contributed  to  the  cost. 

II.  In  the  1958/59  County  Budget,  the  County  Council  show  a total  expenditure  of 
£76,210,  which  after  deducting  the  figure  relating  to  contributions  to  rural 
water  and  sewerage  schemes  of  £20,865  gives  a net  expenditure  of  £55,345;  in 
addition  to  the  Borough  Council’s  share  of  the  foregoing  amount  via  the 
County  precept,  the  Borough  Council  pays  approximately  £5,570  to  the  County 
Council  in  respect  of  Epsom  and  Ewell’s  share  of  the  relative  expenditure  in  the 
catchment  areas  of  the  Hogsmill  River  and  the  Beverley  and  Pyl  Brooks. 

Ponds 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  control  of  ponds  in  the  borough. 
Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  The  Borough  Council  carry  out  this  work,  through  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  die  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector. 

n.  The  1958/59  estimates  contain  £1,015  imder  this  heading. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  through 
their  soil  and  surface  water  sewers. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  efficient  facilities  of  this  nature  at  Epsom, 
the  premises  being  also  used  to  some  extent  by  adjoining  areas. 

n.  A net  cost  of  £142  has  been  budgeted  for  this  service  in  1958/59. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  five  permanent  conveniences  in  different 
parts  of  the  borough  and  a number  of  mobile  public  conveniences  are  also  used 
on  the  occasion  of  the  race  meetings  at  Epsom  Downs  and  on  other  occasions 
where  members  of  the  public  assemble. 

H.  The  net  cost  of  this  service  budgeted  for  1958/59  is  £7,176. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  The  Borough  Council  provide  an  efficient  service  in  this  connection  on  the  basis 
of  a weekly  collection  in  all  parts  of  the  borough. 

II.  The  net  cost  of  this  service  provided  for  1958/59  is  £35,732. 

Regulation  of  Building  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council’s  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  and  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector. 
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Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  The  sewage  disposal  of  the  borough  is  now  vested  in  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint 
Sewerage  Board.  The  constituent  authorities  of  the  Board  are  the  Boroughs  of 
Epsom  and  Ewell,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Malden  and  Coombe,  and  Surbiton, 
n.  The  Borough  Council’s  own  costs  in  1959  including  the  large  trunk  sewers 
which  convey  the  local  sewage  to  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Works 
at  Malden  is  estimated  at  £38,763.  The  Borough  Council’s  share  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board,  borne  by  precept,  in  1958/59 
will  be  £68,171.  Whilst  the  Borough  Council  is  bearing  substantially  its  full 
burden  in  this  connection,  there  remains  a certain  amount  of  capital  expenditure 
to  come  to  complete  the  work. 


Street  Cleansing 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  the  cleansing  of  all  repairable  high- 

I ways  with  the  exception  of  the  Ewell  By-Pass  in  the  area,  the  work  being 

I carried  out  by  the  Highways  Committee  and  the  Borough  Engineer  and 

; Surveyor. 

II.  So  far  as  classified  roads  are  concerned  it  is  estimated  that  the  County  Council 

i will  in  1958/59  bear  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £3,569,  leaving  the  Corporation 

to  meet  an  estimated  expenditure  of  £4,587.  The  estimated  expenditure  on  un- 
classified roads  in  the  Borough  during  1958/59  is  £6,700. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  a cemetery. 

II.  The  estimated  net  expenditure  for  1958/59  is  £4,170.  In  addition,  £150  is  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  disused  Parish  Churchyard  at  Epsom. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  five  recreation  grounds,  two  parks,  and  a 
number  of  other  open  spaces. 

In  addition  the  Borough  Council  are  a constituent  authority  of  the  Nonsuch 
Park  Joint  Management  Committee. 

The  Borough  Council  have  representatives  on  the  Epsom  and  Walton  Downs 
Conservators. 

Approximately  57  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  borough  is  Green  Belt,  open  space 
or  land  otherwise  excluded  from  the  development  area.  It  will  thus  be  appreci- 
I ated  that  Epsom  and  Ewell  is  fortunate  to  possess  open  spaces  which  are  in 

quality  and  quantity  far  above  the  average, 
n.  The  total  estimated  net  expenditure  in  1958/59  is  £36,204. 

Their  contribution  of  one  half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  park  is  esti- 
mated in  1958/59  to  amount  to  £6,524. 

Their  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  that  body  in  1958/59  will  be  £879. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
I.  The  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  exercise  concurrent  powers. 


Prevention  of  River  pollution 

I.  The  Borough  Council  exercise  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  but 
there  is  only  one  small  river  with  its  attendant  tributaries  in  the  borough  and  the 
relative  problem  is  therefore  small.  The  Rivers  and  Streams  Committee  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council  are  also  concerned. 

II.  There  is  no  identifiable  expenditure  in  this  connection. 
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Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 

I.  The  Borough  Council  have  erected  638  pre-1939  dwellings,  204  prefabricated 
temporary  bungalows  and  995  post-1945  dwellings;  further  schemes  are  in 
progress, 

n.  The  total  capital  cost  of  these  housing  projects  up-to-date  is  approximately 
£2,347,000,  the  annual  turnover  on  the  Housing  Revenue  Account  beinv 
£155,000.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  a Differential  Rents  Scheme,  based  on  the 
income  of  tenants,  the  contribution  from  the  General  Rate  Fund  to  the  Housing 
Revenue  Account  has  at  the  moment  been  eliminated. 

Slum  Clearance 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  authority  concerned. 

n.  Slum  clearance  is  not  a serious  problem  in  this  borough  but  a small  amount  of 
slum  clearance  is  taking  place  and  two  clearance  areas  have  recently  been  de- 
clared in  Ewell  and  the  necessary  orders  submitted  to  the  Minister. 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  acquisition,  construction  or 
improvement  of  houses 

I.  The  Borough  Council  issue  loans  for  the  acquisition  of  houses  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  have  also  granted  loans  under  the  Housing 
Acts  for  the  improvement  of  houses. 

Regulation  of  building  and  Bye-laws 

I.  The  Borough  Council,  through  their  Town  Planning  and  Plans  Committee,  arc 
the  responsible  authority. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

I.  The  County  Council  through  their  County  Health  Committee  are  responsible 
for  this  service.  The  committee  consists  of  52  members  comprising  36  members 
of  the  County  Council  and  16  co-opted  members,  including  Chairmen  of 
Divisional  Sub-Committees.  The  Borough  Council  appoint  four  members  to 
serve  on  the  Central  Divisional  (Health)  Sub-Committee.  The  functions  of 
Divisional  Sub-Committees  range  in  varying  degrees  over  the  domiciliary  and 
clinic  services  so  far  as  matters  of  day-to-day  administration  are  concerned  and 
the  sub-committees  are  entrusted  by  the  County  Health  Committee  with 
financial  delegation  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  upkeep  of 
buildings.  The  sub-committees  advise  the  County  Health  Committee  on  local 
considerations  affecting  health  policy  generally  and  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee in  matters  of  senior  divisional  staffing.  The  Town  Clerk  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Central  Divisional  (Health)  Sub-Committee. 

n.  These  services  are  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  but  the  Borough 
Council  are  satisfied  that  they  should  be  the  subject  of  further  delegation  or  the 
direct  conferment  of  services  to  the  Borough  Council.  The  integration  of  the 
additional  services  with  the  existing  administration  of  the  Borough  Council 
would  be  more  efficient  and  might  well  result  in  a saving  from  the  financial 
standpoint. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

I.  The  County  Council  through  the  County  Welfare  Committee  deal  with  this 
service  so  far  as  concerns  Part  HI  and  part  of  Part  IV  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  1948.  The  committee  consists  of  32  members  comprising  23  members  of  the 
Council  and  9 Chairmen  of  Divisional  Sub-Committees.  The  Borough  Council 
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appoint  four  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Central  Divisional  (Welfare)  Sub- 
committee. The  functions  of  the  Divisional  Sub-Committeesrelate today-to-day 
administration  of  residential  establishments  within  their  respective  areas, 
including  the  appointment  of  subordinate  staff  of  residential  homes  and  the 
sub-committees  are  entrusted  by  the  County  Welfare  Committee  with  financial 
delegation  in  respect  of  purchase  of  equipment  and  upkeep  of  buildings.  The 
Divisional  Sub-Committees  advise  the  County  Welfare  Committee  on  local 
considerations.  The  Town  Clerk  is  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Divisional 
(Welfare)  Sub-Committee. 

The  Borough  Council  are  the  authority  responsible  so  far  as  concerns  s.47 
(Removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention)  and 
S.50  (Burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead),  and  have  taken  action  in  a number  of 
such  cases. 

n.  These  services  are  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  but  the  Borough: 
Council  are  satisfied  that  they  could  be  the  subject  of  further  delegation  or  the 
direct  conferment  of  services  other  than  the  provision  of  residential  accom- 
modation to  the  Borough  Council.  The  integration  of  the  additional  services 
with  the  existing  administration  of  the  Borough  Council  would  be  more  efficient 
and  might  well  result  in  a saving  from  the  financial  standpoint. 

Notification  of  infectious  diseases 

I.  The  Borough  Council  through  their  Public  Health  Committee  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  deal  with  these  matters. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  The  County  Council  are  the  Local  Planning  Authority.  The  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Committee  consists  of  30  members,  comprising  20  members  of  the 
County  Council  and  10  co-opted  members  representing  Area  Sub-Committees. 
For  each  of  six  planning  areas  of  the  County  there  is  an  Area  Planning  Sub-. 
Committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  predom- 
inantly representatives  of  the  County  District  authorities  in  the  area.  Three  of 
these  planning  areas  and  part  of  a fourth  are  included  within  the  area  being 
reviewed  by  the  Commission.  The  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  is  part  of  the 
North  Surrey  Area  for  this  purpose.  The  main  responsibilities  of  the  Area 
Sub-Committees  are: 

1.  The  preliminary  preparation  of  the  County  Development  Plan  and 
revisions  thereto; 

2.  The  examination  and  recommendation  of  planning  applications  scheduled 
by  the  Area  Planning  Officer. 

The  County  Council  have  delegated  to  each  of  the  33  County  District  Author- 
ities in  Surrey  some  of  their  powers  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  in  relation  to  the  control  of  development.  AH  planning  applications  and 
proposals  are  submitted  to  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the  first  instance 
and  are  examined  by  the  Area  Planning  Officer,  who  is  requited  to  schedule 
certain  applications  for  recommendation  by  the  Area  Sub-Committee.  If  the 
recommendation  of  the  Area  Sub-Committee  is  not  acceptable  to  the  County 
District  Authority  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  for- 
decision.  Certain  other  applications  are  referred  to  the  County  Planning 
Committee  for  decision,  e.g.  development  not  in  accordance  with  the  Develop- 
ment Plan,  development  and  use  of  land  in  certain  special  areas  of  high  scenic 
value  such  as  the  North  Downs,  etc.  Each  County  District  Authority  also  carries, 
out  the  administrative  and  legal  work  involved  in: 
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1.  Notifying  applicants  of  the  decisions  duly  reached  by  the  County  District 
Council,  the  Area  Sub-Committees,  or  the  County  Committee. 

2.  Keeping  the  appropriate  registers. 

3.  Responding  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Planning  Authority  to  appeals  against 
decisions  with  which  they  are  in  agreement. 

4.  Taking  action  to  enforce  control  of  development  in  matters  delegated  to 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  central  olBce  staff  at  the  County  Hall  for  the  three  Metro- 
politan Planning  Areas  (Riverside,  North  and  North-East)  the  firm  of  Messrs' 
Davidge  & Partners,  Planning  Consultants,  are  employed.  Members  of  the  firm 
act  as  Area  Planning  Officers  for  each  of  these  three  planning  areas.  The 
secretarial  work  of  each  Area  Sub-Committee  is  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Clerk  by  the  Clerk  of  one  of  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the  area 
II.  The  County  Planning  Committee  have  set  up  a Special  Sub-Committee  with 
terms  of  reference  comprehensively  to  review  the  Scheme  or  Organisation  and 
Administration  Arrangements  in  consultation  with  the  Surrey  County  Districts 
Association  and  the  Area  Sub-Committees.  The  Minister  has  now  approved  the 
Development  Plan  and  the  Borough  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  Area  Sub-Committees  is  now  unnecessary.  The  Borough  Council  are 
fuBy  competent  to  exercise  the  powers  relating  to  the  control  of  development 
withm  the  borough  and  consider  that  the  relatively  few  matters  requiring  special 
consideration  could  be  referred  to  the  Surrey  Town  and  Country  Planninc 
Committee.  ® 

The  present  system  not  only  detracts  from  the  responsibihty  of  the  Borough 
Council  but  causes  unnecessary  delays  to  the  applicants  and  is  wasteful  of  the 
time  of  officials  and  public  money.  The  Borough  Council  urge  the  Commission 
to  consider  the  need  for  greater  delegation  or  the  grant  of  autonomous  powers 
to  the  Borough  Council  in  this  respect. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949.  1.  Access  to  Open  Countryside 

1.  Controlled  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  in  conjunction  with  the  Borough  Council. 

2.  Rights  of  Way  Survey 

I.  The  Highways  and  Bridges  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  after 
consultation  with  the  Borough  Council  have  prepared  the  definitive  map  which 
will  be  published  in  due  course. 

3.  Diversion  and  extinguishment  of  rights  of  way 
I.  The  Borough  Council  take  the  necessary  steps  in  this  regard  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Planning  Authority. 


Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
(a)  County  Roads 

I.  The  Surrey  County  Council  directly  maintain  the  Ewell  By-Pass  but  the  Borough 
Council  have  claimed  the  functions  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  classified 
roads  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929.  The  County  Council  have  agreed 
that  the  Borough  Council  should  deal  as  agents  with  the  maintenance  of 
badges  on  classified  roads.  The  expenditure  of  the  Borough  Council  on  classified 
roads,  the  mamtenance  of  which  is  claimed  from  the  County  Council  is  esti- 
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mated  to  amount  to  £56,274  in  1958/59  and  £53,772  wiU  be  reimbursed  by  the 
County  Council,  leaving  the  Borough  Council  to  bear  £2,502.  The  Borough 
Council’s  estimated  expenditure  on  unclassified  roads  for  1958/59  is  £33,430. 

II.  Tlie  Borough  Council  consider  that,  whilst  no  difficulties  have  arisen  between 
them  and  the  Surrey  County  Council  in  this  connection,  the  present  system  is 
cumbersome  and  a greater  degree  of  freedom  and  responsibility  should  be  given 
to  the  Borough  Council  which  would  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

(6)  District  Roads 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  this  work. 

(c)  Street  Lighting 

I.  The  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for  street  lighting. 

n.  The  Borough  Council  have  pursued  a vigorous  and  progressive  policy  of  street 
lighting  and  have  earned  out  over  the  past  few  years  a number  of  major  improve- 
ment schemes  covering  the  lighting  of  main  roads ; the  cost  of  street  lighting  in 
1958/59  is  estimated  at  £30,968. 

(d)  Naming  of  Streets  and  numbering  of  houses 

I.  This  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(je)  Parking  Places 

I.  These  are  provided  by  the  Borough  Council. 

n.  The  Borough  Council  have  provided  three  car  parks,  the  estimated  expenditure 
upon  the  maintenance  thereof  in  1958/59  being  £2,485;  against  this  it  is  antici- 
pated that  income  from  fees  of  £2,826  will  be  received. 

if)  Road  Safety 

I.  The  Road  Safety  Sub-Committee  of  the  Borough  Council  have  maintained  a 
steady  programme  in  the  interests  of  road  safety. 

ig)  Bus  Shelters 

I.  The  Borough  Council  deal  with  ’bus  shelters  in  conjunction  with  the  London 
Transport  Executive. 

(A)  Private  Street  Works 

I.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Borough  Council  in  making  up  private 
streets  in  the  borough  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 


20 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Kingston-upon-Thames  Borough  Council  ! 

PART  I i 

i 

Description  of  Present  Arrangements  within  the  Councils  Area  for  carrying  j 
out  the  Functions  specified  in  Paragraph  3 of  the  Royal  Commission’s  Letter  ! 
dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  irrespective  of  whether  or  uot  the  Council  ! 
is  responsible  for  that  Service  (either  alone  or  jointly  with  others):  and  of 
any  Defects  which  have  been  encountered 


Introduction 

Before  describing  the  present  arrangements  in  respect  of  the  services  specified,  a 
description  is  given  of  the  history,  the  main  characteristics  and  organisation  and 
administration  of  the  borough,  together  with  some  statistics. 


(1)  History 

The  earliest  record  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  as  a place  of  importance  occurs  in  a 
contemporary  document  recording  the  meeting  of  the  Great  Council  under  Egbert 
in  838  at  “that  renowned  place  called  Kingston.” 

During  its  long  history  the  town  has  been  granted  30  charters  by  former  monarchs. 
A market  has  been  held  in  the  town  since  at  least  1242,  and  by  a charter  granted  by 
King  Charles  I in  1629  it  was  provided  that  no  other  market  should  be  created 
within  a distance  of  seven  miles  of  the  town. 

The  borough  enjoys  the  right  to  appoint  its  own  Recorder  and  High  Steward,  the 
earliest  named  holders  of  these  offices  are  recorded  in  1567  and  1579  respectively. 

In  a charter  of  Athelstan  granted  to  Chertsey  Abbey  in  933,  Kingston  was  called 
“the  Royal  Town”  and  subsequently  it  was  so  styled  by  later  sovereigns.  In  October, 
1927,  the  designation  “Royal  Borough”  was  re-affirmed  by  His  Majesty  King 
George  V. 


(2)  Main  Characteristics 

Kingston-upon-Thames  is  the  business,  shopping,  educational  and  entertainment 
centre  for  a wide  area  beyond  the  borough  boundaries.  The  centre  of  Local  Govern- 
ment for  the  borough  is  housed  in  a modem  building,  completed  in  1935,  which  not 
only  houses  the  Local  Government  administration,  but  also  that  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sional and  County  Court  business  covering  a wide  area. 

The  County  HaU,  the  centre  of  county  administration,  which  also  acconunodates 
the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assizes,  is  also  situated  in  the  borough,  which  is  geo-  | 
graphically  and  physically  the  hub  of  a large  residential  area  in  north-east  Surrey. 

A large  number  of  organisations — governmental;  business;  ecclesiastical;  military 
and  cultural — are  co-operating  and  working  in  and  for  areas  extending  beyond 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  lists  (which  should  not  he 
regarded  as  exhaustive) ; 

294 
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KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 

Official  Organisations 

Kingston-iipon-Thaines  Parliamentary  Constituency  (Kingston-upon-Thames 
and  Malden  and  Coombe). 

Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  Employment  Exchange  (Area — 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  Teddington  and  Hampton  Wick,  Surbiton  and 
Malden  and  Coombe). 

Surrey  (Northern)  Registration  District  (Area— Kingston-upon-Thames,  Rich- 
mond and  Barnes,  Malden  and  Coombe,  Surbiton  and  Esher). 

Ministry  of  Pensions  and  National  Insurance  (Area' — Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Malden  and  Coombe,  Surbiton  and  Esher). 

National  Assistance  Board  (Area — Kingston-upon-Thames,  Richmond  and 
Barnes,  Malden  and  Coombe  and  Worcester  Park). 

Valuation  Panel  for  the  Northern  Surrey  Panel  Area,  Division  1 (Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  Barnes,  Malden  and  Coombe,  Richmond,  Surbiton  and 
Esher). 

Inspector  of  Taxes  (Area — Kingston-upon-Thames,  Hampton  and  Hampton 
Hill,  Hampton  Court  and  Hampton  Wick). 

Kingston  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee. 

Other  Organisations 

R.S.P.C.A.  (Kingston-upon-Thames,  Surbiton  and  District). 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Central  Aid  Society. 

Y.M.C.A.  (Kingston-upon-Thames,  Surbiton  and  District  Branch). 

Kingston  and  District  Free  Church  Federal  Council. 

Kingston  and  District  Christian  Social  Council. 

Kingston  and  District  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Society. 

Kingston,  Surbiton  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Kingston,  Surbiton  and  District  Musical  Festival  Society. 

Kingston  and  District  Football  League. 

Kingstonian  Football  Club. 

Kingston  and  District  Film  Society. 

Kingston-upon-Thames  and  District  Philatelic  Society. 

Kingston  and  Thames  Valley  Chess  Club. 

The  East  Surrey  Regiment,  with  Barracks  in  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  with 
Territorial  Headquarters  in  the  Drill  Hall  in  Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Kingston  and  District  Church  of  England  Children’s  Society. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Guild  of  the  Crippled. 

Kingston  and  District  Cine  Club. 

Kingston  and  District  Group  of  the  National  Spastics  Society. 

Kingston  and  District  Group  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Kingston  and  District  Moral  Welfare  Association. 

AU  Nations  Sports  and  Cultural  Association  (Kingston-upon-Thames  Branch). 
Kingston  and  District  Old  Time  Dance  Club. 

Kingston  and  District  Social  Club  for  the  Blind. 

Kingston  and  District  Trades  Council. 

Kingston  and  Malden  Victoria  Medical  Foundation. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents  Association. 

N.S.P.C.C.  (Kingston-upon-Thames  and  District  Branch)  Steadfast  Sea  Cadet 
Corps. 

Air  Training  Corps  (328  Squadron). 

Kingston  Amateur  Repertory  Company. 

Kingston  Ladies  Swimming  Club. 

New  Kingston  Swimming  Club. 
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The  traffic  returns  of  the  L.T.E.  operating  in  the  area  indicate  an  extraordinary 
influx  of  people  into  Kingston  for  business,  shopping,  education  and  entertainment. 
The  garage  and  omnibus  station  in  the  town  centre  is  the  point  from  which  the  bus 
services  in  this  part  of  the  county  radiate. 

Prior  to  the  Education  Act,  1944,  this  authority  was  a Part  III  Authority  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  town  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  grammar  schools. 

Formerly,  the  Corporation  was  the  governing  body  under  the  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  Endowed  Schools  Scheme  of  the  Kingston  Grammar  School,  the  Tiffin 
Boys’  School  and  the  Tiffin  Girls’  School. 

The  Corporation  is  still  the  governing  body  of  the  grammar  school,  which  is  a 
direct  grant  public  school  with  approximately  550  scholars. 

In  addition  to  these  schools,  there  are  many  educational  institutions,  including  the 
Kingston-upon-Thames  Technical  College,  which  many  overseas  students  attend, 
and  the  Kingston  School  of  Art. 

Details  given  elsewhere  in  this  document  relating  to  housing,  burial  and  cremation 
sewage  disposal,  refuse  disposal,  swimming  baths  and  education,  all  show  that  in 
these  various  matters  this  authority,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  others 
provides  services  over  an  area  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  borough. 


(3)  General  Borough  Organisation  and  Administration 

(n)  The  Borough  Council.  The  Borough  Council  consists  of  twenty-four  councillors 
and  eight  aldermen.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  elect  members  of  the  Council  to  the 
aldermanic  bench. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Borough  Council  elections,  the  borough  is  divided  into 
four  wards,  each  of  which  has  six  Council  members. 

The  Mayor  is  elected  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Council  and  since  the 
Second  World  War  it  has  been  usual,  although  not  invariably  the  practice,  to  elect  a 
new  Mayor  each  year.  It  is  also  the  general  practice  for  the  retiring  Mayor  to  be 
appointed  Deputy  Mayor. 

(b)  Boroi^h  Committees  and  Sub-Committees.  The  functions  of  the  Borough 
Council  are  exercised  through  the  following  committees  and  sub-committees : 
General  Purposes  Committee 

Standing  Orders  Sub-Committee 
Finance  Committee 

Establishment  Sub-Committee 
Highways  Committee 

Car  Parking  Sub-Committee 
Road  Safety  Sub-Committee 
Works  Committee 

Plans  and  Town  Planning  Committee 
Inspection  Sub-Committee 
Public  Health  Committee 
Property  Committee 

Allotments  Sub-Committee 
Markets  and  Baths  Committee 
Library  and  Museum  Committee 
Housing  Committee 
Housing  Management  Sub-Committee 
Civil  Defence  Committee 
Crematorium  Committee. 
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In  addition  to  these  committees  and  sub-committees,  there  is  a small  number  of 
joint  and  special  committees,  with  which  the  Corporation  is  concerned,  as  follows : 
Kingston  Grammar  School  Committee. 

Burial  Joint  Committee. 

Refuse  Tipping  Joint  Committee. 

Kingsnympton  Park  Joint  Housing  Committee. 

There  is  also  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board. 

Of  the  committees  and  sub-committees,  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee,  the 
Civil  Defence  Cornnuttee,  the  Kingston  Grammar  School  Committee  and  the  Allot- 
ments Sub-Con^ttee,  also  contain  members  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council. 

Many  committees  set  up  ad  hoc  sub-committees  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with 
special  problems. 

The  membership  of  the  committees  is  fixed  by  the  Council  each  year  at  the  Aimual 
Town  Council  meeting,  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  matter  at  a prior 
informal  meeting  of  the  Council. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Plans  and  Town  Planning  Committee,  the  Council  has 
not  delegated  its  functions  to  committees. 

The  various  service  committees  of  the  Borough  Council  are  responsible  for 
such  functions  listed  in  Appendix  “B”  to  the  Royal  Commission’s  letter  as  are  set 
out  under  the  respective  services  later. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  general  control  of  the  Corporation’s 
finances  and  the  expenditure  of  the  “service”  or  “spending”  committees.  This  com- 
mittee is  also  responsible,  through  the  Establishment  Sub-Committee,  for  the  officer 
establishment  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Council  Meetings.  The  Town  Council  meets  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  a year 
including  the  Annual  Town  Council  meeting  in  May,  which  is  largely  confined  to  the 
transaction  of  statutory  business.  The  remaining  meetings  of  the  Council  are  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  the  other  months  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  August. 

(d)  Borough  Staff.  The  borough  staff  (officers  and  servants)  comprises  a total  of 
some  430  employees,  distributed  amongst  the  following  departments : 

(i)  Departments  serving  all  branches  of  the  Council’s  service 


Department 
Town  Clerk’s  . 
Finance  . 

Surveyor’s 

(ii)  Service  Departments 


Chief  Officer 

Approx.  Number 

The  Town  Clerk 

35 

The  Borough 

39 

Treasurer 

The  Borough 

269 

Surveyor 

Department 
Public  Health  . 

Library  and  Museum 

Kingston  Grammar  School 


Chief  Officer 
Medical  Officer 
of  Health 
Borough 
Librarian 


Approx.  Number 
14 

22 

51 


Kmgston  having  a separate  Commission  of  the  Peace,  the  Clerk  to  the  Borough 
Justices  is  also  paid  out  of  borough  funds  although  not  forming  part  of  the  borough 
administration  as  such. 


The  total  cost  of  salaries  and  wages  amounted  in  1957/8  to  approximately  £250,000 
or  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  Council’s  total  gross  budget  for  that  financial  year. ' 

(e)  Representation  on  Outside  Bodies.  The  Corporation  is  a member  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Municipal  Corporations  and  appoints  representatives  on  a large  number  of 
pubhc  bodies. 
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(4)  Statistics  , - 
Population  of  the  Borough 

Mid 

1891  1901  1911  1921  1931  1951  1957 

27,059  34,375  37,975  39,514  39,825  40,172  38,590 

,4rea  Cincluding  water) 1,408  acres 

Local  Government  Electors  in  the  Borough 

Caubury  Ward 8,746 

Hill  Ward 7,401 

Norbiton  Ward 6,215 

Town  Ward  ........  6,657 


29,019 


North  County  Electoral  Division 8,712 

South  County  Electoral  Division 10,579 

East  County  Electoral  Division 9,434 


28,725 


Parliamentary  Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames — 
Parliamentary  Electors 

Kingston-upon-Thames  ......  28,629 

Malden  and  Coombe 32,721 


61,350 


Rateable  Value  (General  Rate) 

1st  April,  1958  £1,038,783 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  population 
£26  18s.  4d. 

Product  of  aid.  Rate 
£4,160 

Education 

(1)  Present  System  of  Administrative  Control 

The  Surrey  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Education  Authority,  is  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  a comprehensive  educational  service. 

In  general,  the  tiers  of  administrative  control  for  this  service  are; 

(a)  The  Surrey  Education  Committee. 

(b)  Divisional  Executives. 

(c)  School  Managers  and  Governors. 

The  constitution  and  functions  of  these  various  bodies  are  briefly  as  follows: 

(i)  The  Surrey  Education  Committee.  This  committee  administers  on  behalf  of  tie 
County  Council  the  three  stages  of  education — Primary,  Secondary  and  Further. 
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These  responsibilities  include  the  School  Health  Service  and  special  educational 
provision  for  backward  children,  and  the  related  functions  concerning  employment 
of  school  children  and  young  persons,  youth  employment  and  physical  training  and 
recreation. 

(ii)  Divisional  Executives.  This  borough,  together  with  the  Boroughs  of  Surbiton 
and  Malden  and  Coombe  and  the  Urban  District  of  Esher,  is  within  the  area  of  the 
North  Central  Divisional  Executive,  one  of  nine  divisional  areas  in  which  the 
County  is  divided  for  educational  purposes,  which  consists  of  36  members. 

(iii)  Managers  and  Governors.  Each  body  of  managers  or  governors  is  directly 
associated  with  the  work  of  a particular  school  or  group  of  schools,  and  bas  certain 
statutory  functions  which  vary  as  between  county  and  voluntary  schools.  Their 
annual  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  County  Education  Committee  through  the 
divisional  executive. 

(2)  Proposed  Amendment  of  Divisional  Adnunistzation 

The  County  Council  has  approved  proposals  for  eflfecting  reforms  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  County  Council  and  the  divisional  executives,  with  the  main 
objects  of: 

(a)  Improving  the  liaison  between  the  County  Council,  the  Education  Com- 
mittee and  the  executives; 

(b)  Extending  the  delegation  of  functions  already  entrusted  to  tl^  executives, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  finance. 

Briefly  these  proposals  (to  operate  for  a trial  period  of  one  year  from  1st  July 
1958)  are: 

(i)  That  there  shall  be  direct  representation  on  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee of  certain  divisional  executives; 

(ii)  That  all  representatives  on  the  divisional  executives  appointed  by  county 
district  authorities  can,  if  the  authority  so  desires,  be  members  of  that 
authority.  (At  present  there  is  a requirement  that  certain  representatives 
should  not  be  representatives  of  the  appointing  county  district  authority 
and  should  represent  education,  industry  and  agriculture); 

(iii)  That  the  whole  programme  of  maintenance  and  minor  works  at  school 
premises  shall  be  the  responsibility  and  under  the  control  of  the  divisional 
executives; 

(iv)  That  the  divisional  executives  shall  appoint  their  own  clerical  and  adminis- 
trative staff; 

(v)  That  there  shall  be  improved  liaison  between  the  divisional  executives  and 
the  youth  service  and  youth  employment  service. 

With  its  long  experience  as  a Part  HI  Education  Authority,  this  authority  is  alive 
to  the  educational  requirements  of  this  area. 

(3)  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  youth  employment  service  in  all  parts  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  to  ensure  that  boys  and  girls  about  to  leave 
school  are  given  an  opportunity  of  receiving  vocational  guidance. 

The  divisional  executives  recommend  the  names  of  persons  to  serve  on  the  Youth 
Employment  Committees  for  their  areas. 

The  Boroughs  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Surbiton  and  Malden  and  Coombe, 
comprise  the  area  covered  by  the  Kingston  Youth  Employment  Bureau. 

(4)  Youth  Service 

The  County  Education  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  youth  service  in  all  parts  of 
the  Administrative  county,  and  makes  grants  to  a considerable  number  of  volimtary 
youth  organisations. 
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The  work  is  co-ordinated  by  Youth  Committees,  there  being  fuU-time  district 
youth  officers  in  addition  to  full-time,  part-time  and  voluntary  club  leaders.  ” 
The  Kingston  Youth  Committee  has  as  its  president  the  Mayor  of  Kingston-urm 
Thames.  ' 

The  general  criticism  that  has  been  levelled  against  the  present  system  of  edura 
tional  administration  in  the  County  Council  area  and  the  system  of  delegation  prior 
to  the  revised  proposals  which  were  approved  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  on  the 
29th  April,  1958,  was  that  these  divisional  executives  were  not  vested  with  sufficient 
powers  and  that  there  was  a feeling  of  frustration  in  that  too  many  matters  had  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  County  Council  before  being  actually  agreed;  in  other  words 
generally  speaking  the  powers  delegated  to  education  divisional  executives  were  not 
sufficiently  executive.  By  the  revised  scheme  certain  of  these  defects  would  have 
appeared  to  have  been  remedied  but  the  following  at  least  appear  to  call  for  further 
action : ^ 

(i)  The  representation  of  the  various  divisional  executives  on  the  County 
Education  Committee,  it  being  considered  that  the  chairman  of  each  of 
these  divisional  executives  should  be  a member  and  not  only  six  out  of  the 
existing  nine; 

(ii)  The  doubt  as  to  whether  the  revised  arrangements  on  finance  are  satis 
factory; 

(iii)  The  need  for  further  executive  powers  to  be  given  to  executives  in  such 
matters,  for  example,  as  Primary  and  Secondary  Education; 

(iv)  The  fact  that  all  works  ordered  by  the  divisional  executives  under  their 
revised  powers  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  County  Architect’s  Office  may 
lead  to  a building  up  of  work  to  be  done  and,  therefore,  possibly  the  tempo 
of  building  work  desired  by  divisional  executives  will  be  governed  by  the 
willingness  and/or  abiUty  of  the  County  Architect  to  deal  with  the  various 
requirements  of  divisional  executives  rapidly  or  as  speedily  as  desired  and 
therefore,  incidentally,  the  County  Council  will  stffl  have  considerable 
influehce  on  the  priority  to  be  given  to  the  works  desired  by  the  various 
divisional  executives. 


(5)  Agricultural  Education 
This  authority  has  no  comments  to  make  on  this. 

Environmental  Health 

(1)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
The  Coloration’s  Baths  were  opened  in  1937.  The  premises  comprise  two  swimming 
baths,  the  No.  1 bath  being  converted  into  a hall,  known  as  the  Coronation  Hall 
durmg  the  wmter  months.  Forty-four  slipper  baths  are  also  provided. 

The  Corporation’s  Baths  cater  for  a wide  area  beyond  the  borough  boundary. 
During  the  past  financial  year  235,000  visits  to  the  swimming  baths  took  place,  this 
number  mclu(togl85.0(»  school  children,  generally  under  the  auspices  of  the 
torey  Education  Committee,  from  schools  both  within  and  outside  the  borough 
The  baths  are  also  used  by  swimmers  of  international  standards  and  repute. 

Swmunmg  instruction  is  given  regularly  by  qualified  instructors  on  the  staff  of  this 
autnonty. 

Diere  are  no  covered  baths  in  the  neighbouring  areas  of  Malden  and  Coombe, 
Esher  or  Ba^s  very  limited  facUities  at  Richmond  and  open  air  baths  only  at 
Surbiton  and  Twickenham. 

The  Coronation  Hall  is  provided  with  a balcony  on  each  side  and  at  the  end  near 
the  entrance,  and  is  used  for  cultural  and  recreational  purposes  by  a large  number  of 
people,  very  many  of  whom  live  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  borough. 
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(2)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
Only  rarely  has  there  been  occasion  to  exercise  the  powers  under  Part  XI  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  no  defects  in  the  administrative  arrangements  have  been 
encountered. 


(3)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
The  Local  Authority  has,  through  its  officers,  adequately  dealt  with  the  few  problems, 
that  have  arisen  under  this  heading. 

The  administrative  arrangements  are  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

(4)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  respect  of  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  is  the 
variety  of  industrial  wastes  arising  from  the  various  manufacturing  processes  and. 
many  methods  of  treatment  are,  therefore,  necessary  requiring  the  attention  of 
qualified  chemists  to  ensure  satisfactory  purification. 

Any  such  necessity  can  be  met  by  arrangement  with  the  officers  of  the  Hogsmill 
Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board,  whereby  the  services  of  chemists  employed  by  the 
Board  would  be  made  available. 

(5)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

This  authority  has  effectively  discharged  its  duties  in  this  matter.  Arrangements,, 
however,  having  been  made  to  dispose  of  the  site  of  the  present  mortuary  to  the 
Home  Office  as  part  of  the  site  required  for  new  and  up-to-date  Police  Headquarters, 
the  Corporation,  conscious  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  joint  action,  took 
this  opportunity  to  plan,  together  with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  for  the  inte- 
gration of  this  service  with  the  improved  mortuary  and  post-mortem  facilities  then 
being  considered  by  the  Kingston  Local  Hospital  Management  Committee.  The 
proposal  is  now  proceeding. 

This  will  result  in  more  efficient  and  more  economic  facilities  for  a wide  area. 

(6)  Public  Conveniences 

Kiugston-upon-Thames  being  the  natural  business  and  commercial  centre  for  a very 
wide  area,  this  authority  has  been  conscious  of  the  need  for  the  provision  of  adequate 
facilities.  A number  of  public  conveniences  for  both  sexes  has,  therefore,  been  pro- 
vided, augmented  by  an  arrangement  between  the  authority  and  the  Brewery  Com- 
panies whereby  the  conveniences  at  various  hotels  and  public  houses  are  made 
available  for  the  general  public,  the  Corporation  undertaking  the  necessary  cleaning, 
of  these  conveniences  and  also  making  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. 

No  defect  in  the  administrative  arrangements  has  been  encountered. 

(7)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

The  collection  of  refuse  within  the  borough  is  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Borough  Surveyor  by  employees  in  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  Department. 

Kingston  being  a fully  built-up  area,  participated,  in  co-operation  with  adjoining 
boroughs  and  the  County  Council,  in  an  experiment  of  tipping  refuse  into  water- 
logged gravel  pits. 

On  the  completion  of  this  scheme,  this  authority  initiated  a scheme  for  bulk 
haulage  and  disposal,  in  which  later  the  authority  was  joined  by  the  adjoining: 
Boroughs  of  Malden  and  Surbiton. 

Refuse  disposal  is  carried  out  by  bulk  haulage  to  a tip  from  a central  transfer 
loading  bay  situated  at  the  Kingston-upon-Thames  Highways  Depot,  by  a contractor.. 
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All  the  joint  arrangements  were  made  and  the  administration  of  the  scheme  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  this  authority. 

Some  37,000  tons  of  refuse  are  dealt  with  annually. 

Whilst  no  defects  have  been  found  in  the  administrative  arrangements,  under 
present  legislation  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  obtaining  approval  to  tip  refuse 
outside  a local  authority’s  own  area. 

(8)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

The  recognised  value  throughout  the  metropolis  of  the  town  centre  of  this  borough 
results  in  a continual  process  of  redevelopment  by  private  developers.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  various  works  to  a total  value  of  £2,000,000  are  in  progress. 

This  creates  problems  which  this  authority  adequately  meets  as  and  when  they 
arise  and  no  defects  in  the  administrative  arrangements  have  been  encountered. 

(9)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  local  sewerage  system  is  self-contained  and  no  defects  have  been  encountered  in 
the  administrative  arrangements. 

So  far  as  sewage  disposal  is  concerned,  this  is  dealt  with  by  the  HogsmiU  Valley 
Joint  Sewerage  Board,  which  takes  the  sewage  from  the  area  of  this  authority  and 
the  Boroughs  of  Epsom  and  EweU,  Malden  and  Coombe  and  Surbiton. 

This  Board  was  constituted  under  an  order  known  as  the  HogsmiU  VaUey  Joint 
Sewerage  Order,  1940,  and  consists  of  12  members,  3 being  appointed  annuaUy  by 
each  of  the  four  constituent  authorities,  namely,  this  borough  together  with  the 
Boroughs  of  Epsom  and  EweU,  Malden  and  Coombe  and  Surbiton.  The  works  are 
designed  to  deal  with  a dry  weather  flow  of  7,250,000  gaUons  per  day  and  for  a popu- 
lation of  220,000. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  is  the  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Board  and 
the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Epsom  and  EweU  is  the  Treasurer  to  the  Board. 

(10)  Street  Cleansing 

No  defects  in  the  administrative  arrangements  have  been  encountered. 

(11)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
The  burial  functions  are  exercised/by  a Burial  Joint  Committee  which  does  so  in 
respect  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  the  Borough  of  Malden 
and  Coombe.  The  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Committee  is  the  Town  Clerk  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  the  Treasurer  is  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  the 
Borough  Surveyor  acts  as  the  Surveyor.  The  burial  ground,  known  as  the  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  Cemetery,  is  under  the  control  of  a superintendent. 

The  Crematorium,  which  was  dedicated  and  opened  in  April,  1952,  is  situated  on 
a site  adjoining  the  Kingston  Cemetery  and  the  HogsmiU  River.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Kingston-upon-Thames  Corporation,  and  was  provided  in  order  to  serve  this 
borou^  and  the  adjoining  Boroughs  of  Malden  and  Coombe  and  Surbiton  and  part 
of  the  Urban  District  of  Esher. 

The  cremation  functions  are  exercised  through  the  Crematorium  Committee,  the 
Registrar  being  the  Town  Clerk  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  Medical  Referee, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  the  Crematorium  is 
under  the  management  of  the  Cemetery  Superintendent  who  thus  holds  a joint  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Garden  of  Remembrance  has  been  laid  out  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Chapel  and,  in  addition,  a sunken  rose  garden  adjoining  the  present  garden 
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has  just  been  completed.  A Book  of  Remembrance  is  provided  and  other  memorials 
are  also  available  in  the  form  of  plaques,  flowering  trees  and  roses. 


(12)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  Corporation  has  provided  a number  of  recreation  grounds,  sports  grounds  and 
open  spaces  with  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation,  including  cricket,  football,  hockey 
tennis,  bowls  and  putting  and  athletics.  ’ ’ 

In  addition,  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  Riverside  Gardens  known  as  Canbury 
Gardens.  The  Corporation  also  owns  the  Riverside  Walk,  known  as  Queens  Prome- 
nade, which  extends  into  the  adjoining  Borough  of  Surbiton. 

The  town  is  fortunate  in  that  immediately  on  its  borders  are  the  large  open  spaces 
of  Richmond  Park,  Bushy  Park.  Home  Park  and  Ham  Common,  providing  many 
acres  of  beautiful  and  natural  surroundings  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  borough  with  others. 

The  Corporation  has  a fully  qualiSed  Gardens  Superintendent  with  an  efficient 
staff,  and  has  provided  a number  of  greenhouses  for  the  propagation  of  plants  for 
use  in  the  various  public  gardens  in  the  borough. 

At  the  present  time  the  Corporation’s  sports  ground,  known  as  the  Norbiton 
Sports  Ground,  is  being  extended  and  in  connection  therewith  additional  facilities 
for  athletics  are  being  provided. 

No  defects  in  administration  have  been  encountered. 


(13)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937 
No  defects  have  been  encountered. 


(14)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

These  functions  are  exercised  in  the  Thames  Catchment  Area  by  the  Conservators  of 
the  River  Thames,  and  no  administrative  defects  have  been  encountered. 


Housing 

(1)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Corporation  has  erected  1,131  houses  and  909  fiats,  of  which  1 5 have  been  sold. 
Others  are  in  course  of  erection.  Further,  the  Corporation  has  erected  202  ten-year 
bungalows,  of  which  186  still  remain. 

In  addition,  under  a joint  arrangement  with  the  adjoining  Borough  of  Malden  and 
Coombe  a post-war  estate  comprising  312  flats,  situated  just  outside  the  boundary  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  has  been  constructed. 

This  estate  is  under  the  joint  control  of  this  borough  and  the  Borough  of  Malden 
and  Coombe  through  a joint  committee  known  as  the  Kingsnympton  Park  Joint 
Committee,  but  the  powers  vested  in  this  joint  committee  are  to  be  reconsidered  by 
the  joint  committee  and  the  two  constituent  authorities  following  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  the  development  of  this  estate. 

The  day-to-day  management  of  the  estate  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Malden 
and  Coombe  authority.  Each  of  the  two  authorities  selects  50  per  cent,  of  the  tenants. 

A great  part  of  this  borough’s  housing  provision  is  in  the  adjoining  Boroughs  of 
Malden  and  Coombe,  Surbiton  and  a small  amount  in  Esher. 

No  additional  sites  of  any  size  could  be  found  for  fresh  housing  projects  in  this 
borough,  but  the  Corporation  considered  itself  justified  in  acquiring  land  in  other 
authorities’  areas  and  no  great  difficulty  has  presented  itself. 
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(2)  Slum  Qearance 

The  Corporation  has  approved  the  first  five  year  slum  clearance  programme  and  ha 
already  provided  sufficient  housing  units  to  accommodate  the  persons  who  will 
require  rehousing  as  a result. 

No  defects  in  administrative  arrangements  have  been  encountered. 

(3)  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
construction  or  improvement  of  houses 

This  authority  has  exercised  the  powers  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts 
and  the  Housing  Acts.  At  the  moment  the  amount  lent  and  still  outstanding  on 
mortgage  under  these  powers  is  £275,682. 

The  authority  also  guarantee  loans  to  Building  Societies. 

(4)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 
No  defects  in  the  administrative  arrangements  have  been  encountered. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(1)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  j 

The  responsibility  for  providing  the  general  public  in  Surrey  with  personal  health  \ 
services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  (which  does  not  alter  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  county  district  councils  for  housing  and  environmental  health  services)  " 
rests  on  three  difierent  bodies,  namely:  t 

(а)  on  the  South-West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  to  provide  hospital 
and  specialist  services ; 

(б)  on  the  Surrey  Executive  Coimcil  to  provide,  by  arrangement,  general  medical 
and  dental  services,  pharmaceutical  services  and  supplementary  ophthalmic 
services; 

(c)  on  the  Surrey  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  to  provide  through 
the  County  Health  Committee  services  directed  to : 

(i)  The  prevention  of  illness  and  the  maintenance  of  health — 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

Midwifery 

Health  Visiting 

Immunisation  and  Vaccination  ; 

Prevention  of  illness;  Care  and  After-care  of  the  Sick;  | 

(ii)  The  care  of  persons  suffering  from  certain  long  standing  or  permanent  \ 

illnesses  or  defects — i 

Tuberculosis  I 

Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Deficiency;  \ 

(iii)  The  supplying  of  certain  medical  auxiliary  services — 

Ambulance  Service 
Home  Nursing 
Home  Helps. 

The  School  Health  Service  is  administered  by  the  Education  Committee  and  the  ■ 
Divisional  Executives. 

For  County  Health  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  the  same  nine  divisions  as 
those  selected  for  County  Education  purposes.  The  County  Health  Divisional  Sub-  I 
Committee  for  the  North  Central  Division  comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Kingston-  | 
upon-Thames,  Surbiton  and  Malden  and  Coombe,  and  the  Urban  District  of  Esher.  I 
It  is  considered  that  all  powers  and  duties  of  health  functions,  family  health,  social  I 
health,  preventive  medicines,  now  undertaken  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  are  ^ 
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essentially  local  matters  (with  the  possible  exception  of  ambulance  and  mental 
health),  and  that,  therefore,  always  provided  that  the  divisional  sub-committees  have 
sufficient  executive  powers  the  present  method  of  divisional  administration  has  much 
to  commend  it. 

(2)  Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Hospitals  and  Mental  Deficiency  Institutions  are  now  administered  by  the 
Regional  Hospital  Board  and  there  are  no  such  hospitals  or  institutions  in  Kingston- 
upon-Thames.  The  County  Health  Committee  still  have  substantial  responsibilities, 
further  details  of  which  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  provided  by  the  County  Council. 

(3)  Powers  and  Dnties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

Generally  speaking  these  functions  are  now  exercised  by  the  National  Assistance 
Board.  The  Surrey  County  Council,  however,  exercises  the  function  of  providing 
accommodation  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  find  it  and  of  maintaining  certain 
welfare  services  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and  these  local  functions  are  exer- 
cised through  the  County  Welfare  Committee.  The  county  for  this  purpose  is 
divided  into  the  same  nine  divisions  for  local  administration  which  are  also  divisions 
for  health  and  education ; in  each  division  there  is  a divisional  sub-committee. 

The  general  criticism  mentioned  before  relating  to  divisional  administration  in  the 
Education  Service,  also  applies  to  divisional  administration  in  the  Personal  Health 
and  Welfare  Services. 

(4)  Care  of  Children 

These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Children’s  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council.  My  authority  do  not  desire  to  comment  on  the  existing  arrangements. 

(5)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Cluld-Mlnders 
These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  County  Health  Committee. 


(6)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

This  function  is  exercised  by  the  Corporation,  the  responsible  officer  being  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  No  defects  in  the  existing  arrangements  have  been  en- 
countered. 

(7)  Health  Education 

This  function  is  exercised  by  the  Surrey  County  Council. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

(1)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  these  functions  is  shared  between  the  Local 
Planning  Authority  (the  Surrey  County  Council)  acting  through  the  County  Plan- 
ning Committee,  and  the  Riverside  Area  Sub-Committee  and  this  authority,  acting 
through  the  Plans  and  Town  Planning  Committee,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  Local  Planning  Authority. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Area  Sub-Committee  relies  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  County  District  Councils  in  respect  of  the  matters  which  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Area  Sub-Committee.  It  is  felt  that  the  fact  that  some  planning  matters  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  three  levels — County  District,  Area  and  County — produces  unnecessary 
delay  and  duplication. 
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(2)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  194? 

The  functions  under  this  Act,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  local  affairs,  are 
almost  entirely  exercised  by  the  Local  Planning  Authority  and  are  not  delegated  to 
county  districts.  This  authority  has  not  encountered  defects  in  the  existing  adminis- 
trative arrangements. 


TrafBc 


(1)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 
Bridges 

Insofar  as  district  roads  are  concerned,  these  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Corpor- 
ation.  So  far  as  classified  roads  are  concerned,  the  Corporation  having  exercised  its 
Tights  under  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  maintain  the  classified 
roads  within  the  borough;  the  exercise  of  the  functions  in  respect  of  these  classified 
roads  is,  of  course,  subject  to  some  County  Council  control.  This  control  by  the 
County  Council  has  its  advantages  and  little  criticism  can  be  levied  against  the  present 
method  under  which  this  authority  claims  the  right  to  maintain  these  roads. 

(2)  Street  Lighting 

This  function  is  exercised  by  the  Corporation  in  respect  of  all  roads  in  the  borough. 
It  is  suggested  that  action  is  necessary  to  co-ordinate  street  lighting.  There  are  at 
present  at  the  boundaries  between  one  highway  authority  and  another  changes  of 
intensity,  timing  and  colour  of  illumination. 

(3)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
This  authority  has  efficiently  carried  out  the  duties  under  this  heading  and  no  defects 
have  become  apparent  in  the  present  administration. 

(4)  Parking  Places 

This  function  must  be  very  much  a local  matter.  Kingston-upon-Thames  is  the  centre, 
of  a large  business  and  shopping  area  and,  as  already  stated,  is  the  hub  of  a very 
wide  and  extensive  transport  area  serving  the  adjoining  districts.  This  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  its  Charter  Market  results  in  the  daily  population  being  increased  con- 
siderably. Whereas  the  resident  population  is  40,000,  it  is  estimated  that  at  times, 
especially  on  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  day-time  population  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  between  250,000  and  300,000. 

This  brings  peculiar  problems  in  regard  to  parking.  The  Corporation  is  alive  to 
its  responsibilities  in  this  respect.  Every  effort  is  made  as  opportunity  arises  to. 
provide  off-street  parking. 

At  the  moment  the  Corporation  has  1 1 car  parks  providing  accommodation  for 
1,075  cars  and,  in  addition,  there  is  accommodation  for  off-street  parking  in  other 
parts  of  the  borough  for  295  cars. 

Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  pro  vision,  of  one  or  more  multi-storey, 
car  parks.  The  necessity  for  restriction  in  capital  expenditure,  in  accordance  with 
Government  policy,  has  for  the  time  being  prevented  the  Corporation  from  proceed- 
ing beyond  the  exploratory  stages  with  these  proposals. 

(5)  Road  Safety 

These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Road  Safety  Sub-Committee  of  the  Highways 
Committee. 
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(6)  Bus  Shelters 

Bus  shelters  have  been  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  in  their  statu- 
tory area  and  this  authority  has  not  encountered  any  defects  in  the  administrative 
arrangements. 


(7)  Private  Street  Works 

This  authority  has  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  and  accordingly 
operates  under  that  code.  Difficulties  have  arisen  where  private  streets  are  bi-sected 
by  a borough  boundary  but,  wherever  the  boundary  might  happen  to  be,  the  same 
difficulty  might  occur,  so  that  any  change  in  administrative  arrangements  would 
make  no  improvement. 

(8)  Generally 

Subject  to  what  has  been  said  above  with  respect  to  classffied  roads  and  street  light- 
ing, the  sub-headings  under  the  general  heading  “Traffic”  would  appear  to  be  local 
matters  and  accordingly  the  existing  arrangements  under  which  these  functions  are 
exercised  by  the  Local  Authority  are  satisfactory. 


PART  II 

An  Analysis  of  any  Defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  Present  Arrange- 
ments and  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  these  are  due 
to  Defects  in  the  Organisation  of  Local  Government  in  the  Area 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  such  defects  as  the  authority  considers  exist  in  the  present 
arrangements,  it  desires  to  stress  that  in  its  opinion  these  defects  are  such  as  can  be 
remedied  by  arrangement  either  with  the  County  Authority  or  as  between  the  indi- 
vidual local  authorities  concerned. 

They  relate  to : 

(1)  Education 

(2)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

(3)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(4)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(5)  Street  Lighting. 

The  defects  which  it  is  considered  exist  in  the  present  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
above  matters  can  be  summarised  as  follows : 

County  Functions 
Nos.  1,  3 and  4. 

Delay;  duplication  of  work;  remote  control  with  the  possibility  of  ignorance 
of  local  conditions  and  requirements;  and  insufficiency  of  delegated  powers.  ' 

County  District  Functions 
No.  2 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  sites  for  tipping  owing  to  local  interests  in  the 
areas  in  which  sites  are  available  conflicting  with  the  needs  of  Greater  London. 
No.  5 

Absence  of  consultation  and  co-ordination. 
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PART  III 

An  Outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these  Defects  may  be 
remedied 

This  authority  had  from  time  to  time  given  consideration  to  the  question  of  re- 
organisation of  Local  Government  and  it  is  thought  appropriate  before  proceeding 
to  indicate  the  views  of  the  authority  as  to  how  certain  defects  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments could  be  remedied,  to  set-out  a resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Council  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
the  four  Local  Authority  Associations  to  the  Ministry : 

“ (i)  So  far  as  Kingston  itself  is  concerned  it  is  not  considered  that  any  alteration 
in  the  area  is  necessary  or  desirable,  provided  certain  functions  are  returned 
or  transferred  to  this  authority,  thereby  helping  to  maintain  interest  in  local 
government  matters; 

(ii)  Certain  functions  at  present  exercised  by  divisional  executive  committees 
and  which,  owing  to  their  nature,  it  might  be  considered  were  not  suitable  { 
for  transfer  to  a sin^e  Local  Government  rmit,  should  be  transferred  by  the  I 
County  Council  to  joint  boards  upon  which  this  authority  would  have  the 
right  to  appoint  representatives; 

(iii)  If  reorganisation  is  considered  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  then; 

(а)  Any  amalgamation  of  Local  Government  units  within  a delimited  area 
or  conurbation  should  not  prohibit  these  amalgamated  districts  applying 
for  county  borough  status,  should  they  so  desire; 

(б)  Any  review  of  the  counties  themselves  should  not  be  left  to  County 
Councils,  but  any  such  review  should  be  conducted  by  a body,  with 
executive  powers,  appointed  by  the  Central  Government.” 

This  resolution  stiH  represents  the  views  of  this  authority,  subject  to  it  being  under- 
stood that  in  resolution  (ii)  this  authority  intended  to  indicate  that  in  their  view  the 
functions  referred  to  should  be  transferred  by  national  legislation  from  County 
Councils  to  joint  boards. 

From  the  information  given  in  Part  II,  this  authority  is  of  opinion  that  it  can 
justifiably  be  claimed  that  there  are  few  matters,  so  far  as  this  borough  is  concerned, 
which  caU  for  remedial  action,  but  insofar  as  the  views  expressed  under  this  heading 
refer  to  matters  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council,  this  authority  would  indi- 
cate that  the  expression  of  these  views  should  not  be  taken  as  criticism  of  the  County  ; 
Authority  and  that  it  is  desired  to  record  this  authority’s  appreciation  of  the  cordial  | 
relationship  that  exists  between  this  Royal  Borough  and  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

Furthermore,  this  authority  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  change  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able in  the  boundary  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  with  its  London  ^ 
neighbours. 

(1)  Education 

Die  defects  indicated  in  Part  II  hereof  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  educational  ; 
administration  in  the  County  may  to  some  extent  have  been  met  by  the  revised  ■ 
proposals  approved  by  the  County  Council  on  the  29th  April,  1958.  i 

This  authority  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  defects  will  remain : 

(а)  The  chairmen  of  only  six  of  the  nine  executives  will  have  an  automatic  right  ; 
to  membership  of  the  County  Education  Committee; 

(б)  Insufficient  executive  powers  wiU  be  vested  in  the  Divisional  Executives;  j 
(c)  Difiiculties  and  delay  will  arise  from  the  proposal  that  all  work  required  by  | 

the  Divisional  Executives  must  be  dealt  with  through  the  County  Architect's  \ 
Office. 
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(2)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

No  difficulties  are  in  practice  encountered  in  the  day  to  day  running  of  the  arrange- 
ments, which  are  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Kingston  Authority. 

The  Corporation  is,  however,  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  faces  many  local  auth- 
orities in  the  Greater  London  area  of  obtaining  facilities  for  tipping  refuse  outside 
the  area  of  their  own  boroughs. 

It  is  understood  that  in  Surrey  alone  there  are  some  1,000  acres  or  so  of  disused 
gravel  pits  which  should  be  brought  into  better  use  in  the  interests  of  national 
economy  by  the  disposal  of  refuse  and  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  land. 

This  authority  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  the  Greater 
London  area,  and  until  some  new  methods  of  disposal  are  devised,  legislation  will  be 
required  to  enable  local  authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  to  secure  facilities  to 
tip  outside  their  boundaries. 


(3)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Prior  to  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  1946,  this  authority  effectively  performed 
the  duties  related  to  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and  the  School  Health  Service, 
and  from  its  previous  knowledge  and  its  experience  of  the  actual  work  now  carried 
out  by  the  Local  Health  Authority,  through  Divisional  Health  Sub-Committees  and 
Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committees,  this  authority  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  greater  executive  powers  should  be  vested  in  these  sub-com- 
mittees or  their  successors,  thus  removing  the  defects  in  the  present  system  involving 
as  they  do  delay  and  duplication  and  the  inherent  weaknesses  arising  from  remote- 
ness of  control. 


(4)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  delay  which  is  experienced  with  certain  applications  and  the  feeling  of  irritation 
and  frustration  resulting  therefrom,  could  to  a large  extent  be  obviated  by  wider 
delegated  powers  being  given  to  the  local  authority,  which  is  necessarily  better 
acquainted  with  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

In  addition,  a revision  of  the  present  system  whereby  various  town  planning 
matters  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  three  levels,  would  also  assist  in  removing  a further 
cause  of  delay. 

The  existing  scheme  of  administration  and  organisation  arrangements,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  delegation  agreement  with  this  Corporation,  is,  at  the  moment, 
being  reviewed  by  the  County  Planning  Committee,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  the  defects  here  mentioned  will  be  met. 

This  authority  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  need  for  national  legislation  to  give 
to  the  Local  Planning  Authority  or  the  District  Council  to  whom  its  powers  may  be 
delegated,  more  effective  and  speedy  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  planning 
control. 


(5)  Street  Lighting 

The  difficulties  and  possible  danger  arising  from  different  types  and  times  of  lighting 
being  adopted  on  various  parts  of  main  roads  could  be  considerably  reduced  if  there 
were  consultation  between  the  various  authorities  concerned  or  by  the  setting  up  of 
consultative  and  advisory  committees. 

21 
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(6)  Functions  not  specified  by  the  Royal  Commission 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  directed  to  the  specific  points  raised  in  the  Com- 
mission’s letter,  but  there  are  two  further  matters  upon  which  this  authority  desires 
at  this  stage  to  comment. 

These  relate  to ; 

(i)  Traffic  Regulations 

(ii)  Functions  at  present  exercised  by  County  District  Councils. 

(i)  Traffic  Regulations 

Following  certain  instances  of  delay  in  obtaining  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port to  certain  proposals  in  connection  with  traffic  problems  in  the  borough,  this 
authority  unanimously  m April,  1957,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“That  this  authority  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  local  and  detailed 
knowledge  they  possess  of  road  conditions  and  traffic  difficulties  in  their  own  area 
they  could  make  an  appreciably  greater  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  occasioned  by  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  roads  if  they  were  given  more 
responsibility  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  implementation,  according  to  local 
conditions,  of  the  traffic  regulations  from  time  to  time  made  by  Parliament  or 
other  competent  authority. 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Constituency,  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  Surrey  County  Districts  Association,  Surrey  County 
Council,  the  Boroughs  of  Malden  and  Coombe,  Richmond  and  Surbiton,  the 
Automobile  Association  and  the  Royal  Automobile  Club.” 

Since  that  date  there  has  been  greater  co-operation  with  the  Government  depart- 
ment concerned.  Nevertheless,  this  authority  still  holds  the  views  expressed  in  that 
resolution. 

(ii)  Functions  at  present  exercised  by  County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils 

This  authority  considers  that  certain  of  the  powers  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Government's  White  Paper  on  “Functions  of  County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils  in  England  and  Wales”  could  quite  easily  and  with  increased  efficiency,  be 
transferred  to  County  Districts. 

This  authority  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  basis  adopted  for  determining 
the  right  of  automatic  delegation  of  certain  of  those  functions,  namely,  a population 
of  60,000  or  more. 

It  is  considered  that  provided  the  record  of  administration  of  a local  authority 
justifies  it,  and  that  an  authority  can  also  show  by  its  financial  resources  that  it  is 
capable  of  carrying  out  these  functions,  then  an  arbitrary  population  figure  should 
not  be  the  deciding  factor. 

This  authority  considers  that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  obtaining  suitable 
persons  to  serve  as  the  elected  representatives  of  a County  District  is  the  limited 
duties  now  entrusted  to  County  District  authorities. 

It  has  been  noted  that  an  outline  only  of  the  authority’s  views  has  been  asked  for 
at  this  stage.  This  has  been  given  and  the  authority  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
referred  to  in  the  Commission’s  letter  of  enlarging  thereon  at  a later  date  and  of  sub- 
mitting such  further  observations  as  may  be  considered  appropriate. 

June,  1958 
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Malden  and  Coombe  Borough  Council 


1.  The  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Malden  and  Coombe  desires  to  accept  the  Royal 
Commission’s  invitation  to  submit  a Preliminary  Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

2.  The  Council  has  noted  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  and  that  the  Com- 
mission propose  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  the 
present  organisation  of  Local  Govermnent  in  the  area  under  review  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  Local  Government,  and  that  they  intend  to 
concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the  following  services,  viz. ; 

Education; 

Environmental  Health  Services; 

Housing; 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare; 

Town  and  Country  Planning; 

Traffic; 

the  main  functions  to  be  examined  under  these  headings  being  as  set  out  in  Appendix 
B to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission’s  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958.  It  is 
further  noted  that  concurrently  with  all  these  the  Commission  wish  to  consider  the 
general  aspects  of  administration  and  finance. 

3.  The  Council  accordingly  submit: 

(a)  Information  and  statistics  relating  to  the  Council  and  the  borough  (Appendix 

I). 

(b)  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area  for 
carrying  out  the  above-mentioned  functions,  with  a note  of  any  defects  which 
have  been  encountered  (Appendix  2). 

4.  Any  views  expressed  in  this  Memorandum  are  in  outline  only  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  Commission  will  afford  the  Council  an  opportunity  later  of  (i)  supporting 
and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such  views,  and  (ii)  deafing  with  matters  other  than  those 
referred  to  in  the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  the 
Council  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 

5.  The  Council  has  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  Surrey  County  Council’s 
PreUminary  Memorandum  of  Evidence  and  agree  in  principle  with  the  following 
views  expressed  therein: 

(a)  That  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered  in  the  present  arrangements 
are  not  of  such  a character  as  to  justify  a prima  facie  view  being  taken  that 
any  changes  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  boundary  of  the  administrative 
County  of  Surrey  or  in  the  system  under  which  the  county  is  administered  on  a 
two-tier  basis ; 

(A)  That  an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  for  change  would  need  to  be  made  out 
before  any  alterations  of  that  kind  were  made  in  the  established  arrangements; 

(c)  That  no  increased  efficiency  or  economy  or  other  public  advantage  would 
accrue  from  any  proposal  to  sever  the  metropolitan  part  of  Surrey  from  the 
rest  of  the  county;  and 

(d)  That  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  are  best  served  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  two-tier  system  of  administration. 

6.  Before  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  proposals  were  submitted  to 
the  Councils  of  three  neighbouring  boroughs  for  minor  adjustments  of  boundaries. 
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The  proposals  have  not  yet  been  agreed  and  if  the  Councils  concerned  feel  th 
consideration  thereof  should  be  deferred  until  the  structure  of  Local  Government  ’ * 
the  Greater  London  area  has  been  settled,  the  Council  may  wish,  at  the  appropriat 
time,  to  submit  such  proposals  to  any  body  authorised  to  deal  with  questio 
relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  area. 

June,  1958. 


APPENDIX  1 


Infonnation  and  Statistics  relating  to  the  Council  and  the  Borough 

(а)  Constitution  of  Council 

The  Council  consists  of  9 aldermen  and  27  councillors.  The  borough  is  divided 
into  9 wards,  each  ward  being  represented  by  three  councillors. 

(б)  Committees 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Council  are  as  follows ; 

AUotments; 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces; 

Building  and  Town  Planning; 

Finance  and  Rating; 

General  Purposes; 

Housing; 

Public  Health,  Works  and  Highways; 

Stalling  and  Establishment. 

The  Council  appoints  such  other  committees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  Council  and  for  the  current  year  the  special  committees  include  a Civil 
Defence  Committee,  Requisitioned  Properties  Committee,  and  Library  Committee. 

(c)  Staff 

The  number  of  staff  employed  by  the  Council  on  the  authorised  establishment  as 


at  1st  April,  1958,  is  as  follows: 

Professional,  administrative  and  clerical ; 

Town  Clerk’s  Department  ...  35 

Borough  Treasurer’s  Department  . . 26 

Borough  Engineer’s  Department  . 45 

Public  Health  Department  ...  9 

Library  (County  Council  staff)  . . 15 

130 

Manual  employees 195 


3,164  acres 
45,940 
£783,739 
£17  Is.  2d. 
£3,270 


(d)  Statistics 

Area ' . 

Population  (mid-1957) 

Rateable  value  at  1st  April,  1958  . 
Rateable  value  per  head  of  population  . 
Product  of  Id.  rate  . . . . 
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APPENDIX  2 

Description  of  Present  Arrangements  within  the  Councils  Area  for  carrying 
out  the  Functions  listed  in  Appendix  B of  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
nrission’s  Letter  of  the  I7th  February,  1958 

I— Whether  County  Council  or  County  District  service.  H— Present  Arrangements, 
ni— Defects  encountered  (if  any).  IV— Remarks  (if  any) 


1.  Education 

(a)  Education 

I.  County  Coimcil. 

n.  County  divided  into  9 divisional  areas.  For  each  area  a divisional  executive 
has  bran  constituted  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council,  a 
small  number  of  co-opted  members  and  representatives  of  the  County  District 
Authorities  in  the  division.  Functions  of  the  divisional  executive  range  in 
varying  degrees  over  practically  the  entire  field  of  the  service  so  far  as  matters 
of  day-to-day  administration  are  concerned. 

III.  The  Council  agree  with  the  Education  Service  being  administered  by  divisional 
executives  but  consider  that  they  should  have  increased  powers  of  delegation, 
including  greater  financial  delegation. 

IV.  The  County  Council  has  recently  agreed  to  proposals  for  effecting  reforms  in 
the  relationship  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Education  Divisional 
Executives,  with  the  main  objects  of: 

(a)  Improving  the  liaison  between  the  County  Council,  the  Education 
Committee  and  the  executives;  and 

(i)  Extending  the  delegation  of  functions  already  entrusted  to  the  executives, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  finance. 

The  Council  agree  that  these  proposals  will  improve  the  local  administration 
of  the  Education  Service  in  the  county. 

(6)  Agricultural  Education 

1.  County  Council. 

(c)  Youth  Employment  Service 

1.  County  Council. 


2.  Enrironmental  Health 

(a)  Baths,  washhouses  and  bathing  places 
1.  County  District. 

n.  These  services  have  not  been  provided  in  the  borough. 

(6)  Control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds 
1.  County  Council. 

County  District  Councils  also  have  powers  under  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 

U,  The  Thames  Conservancy  is  responsible  for  water  courses  in  the  borough 
which  are  specified  as  “main  river”. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles 

I.  County  District. 

II.  This  service  is  carried  out  by  the  Pubhc  Health  Department  of  the  Council. 
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(d)  Drainage  of  trade  premises 

I.  County  District  (in  respect  of  soil  and  surface  water  sewers). 

County  Council  (in  respect  of  watercourses  where  County  Council  is  the  river 
authority). 

(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

I.  County  District. 

II.  A mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  have  been  provided  by  the  Council.  The 
number  of  bodies  received  is  about  33  per  annum. 

(/)  Public  Conveniences 

I.  County  District. 

{g)  Refuse  collection  and  disposal 

I.  County  District. 

n.  The  disposal  of  refuse  is  carried  out  under  a scheme  with  the  Borough  Councils 
of  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  Surbiton.  Under  the  scheme  a loading  centre 
was  built  at  Kingston  for  transferring  loads  from  street  collection  freighters  to 
large  capacity  vehicles.  The  refuse  is  then  taken  to  Egham  for  controlled 
tipping  into  disused  wet  gravel  pits. 

Ill  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  sites  for  tipping 
refuse. 

IV.  As  this  difficulty  will  inevitably  increase  as  time  goes  on,  the  Council  feel  that 
suitable  areas  should  be  allocated  in  development  plans  for  refuse  disposal. 

(A)  Regulation  of  buildings  and  sanitation  of  buildings 

I.  County  District. 

n.  The  Building  Bye-laws,  which  are  administered  by  the  Borough  Engineer  on 
the  deposit  of  plans,  regulate  the  standards  of  construction  and  sanitation  of 
new  buildings.  The  Public  Health  Department  is  responsible  for  securing 
compliance  with  statutes  and  regulations  dealing  with  premises  after  occu- 
pation. 

(i)  Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 

I.  County  District. 

n.  Disposal  of  sewage  is  undertaken  by  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage 
Board.  Board  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Borough  Councils  of  Epsom 
and  Ewell,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Malden  and  Coombe,  and  Surbiton,  and 
disposes  of  the  sewage  from  those  districts.  Board  financed  by  precept  on  the 
constituent  authorities,  the  precepts  being  based  half  on  rateable  value  and 
half  on  population. 

O')  Street  cleansing 

I.  County  District. 

II.  The  County  Council  contribute  to  County  District  Councils  a proportion  of 
the  cost  of  cleansing  classified  roads. 

(i)  Burial  grounds,  cemeteries,  and  crematoria 

I.  County  District. 

II.  A cemetery  is  provided  by  a joint  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames  and  Malden  and  Coombe  Councils.  Any  deficit  is 
apportioned  between  the  two  boroughs  according  to  rateable  value.  The 
Council  has  not  provided  a crematorium. 
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(/)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  County  District. 

(m)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
I.  County  Council  and  County  District  Councils.  (Concurrent  powers.) 

(n)  Prevention  of  river  pollution 

I.  County  Council  (in  area  where  Council  is  the  river  authority). 

County  District  Councils  also  have  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936. 
This  function  is  also  carried  out  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  where  they  are 
the  river  authority. 


3.  Housing 

I.  County  District. 


(a)  Provision  of  houses 


(i)  Slum  clearance 

I.  County  District. 

n.  There  are  no  slum  areas  in  the  borough.  A few  individual  unfit  houses  have 
been  dealt  with  under  the  Housing  Act,  1957. 


(c)  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  acquisition,  construction 
or  improvement  of  houses 

I.  County  District. 

n.  The  Council  advance  money  on  mortgage  to  persons  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
housing  accommodation.  Earlier  advances  were  made  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  but  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Acts  are  now 
used. 

The  Council  also  operate  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Acts  relating  to 
improvement  grants. 

The  Council  has  also  provided  financial  assistance  to  a local  housing  assoc- 
iation to  enable  it  to  provide  homes  for  old  people.  Such  assistance  has  taken 
the  form  of  advancing  money  on  mortgage  to  acquire  property,  the  making  of 
improvement  grants  and  grants  under  the  Housing  Act,  1936. 

(d)  Regulations  of  buildings  and  bye-laws 
I.  County  District. 


4.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(a)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
I.  County  Council. 

n.  County  is  divided  into  9 areas  (which  are  identical  with  those  for  education 
purposes)  and  for  each  area  there  is  a Divisional  Sub-Committee  of  the  County 
Health  Committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and 
representatives  of  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the  division.  The  functions 
of  the  Divisional  Sub-Committees  range  in  varying  degrees  over  the  domiciliary 
and  clinical  service  so  far  as  matters  of  day-to-day  administration  are  concerned 
and  the  sub-committees  have  financial  delegation  in  respect  of  purchase  of 
equipment  and  upkeep  of  buildings.  Sub-committees  advise  the  County  Health 
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Committee  of  local  considerations  affecting  health  policy  generally  and 
co-operate  with  committee  in  matters  of  senior  divisional  staffing. 

The  South-West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  provide  hospital  and 
. specialist  services  and  the  Surrey  Executive  Council  provide  general  medical 
and  dental  services,  pharmaceutical  services  and  auxiliary  ophthalmic  services 

(b)  Mental  health  service 

I.  County  Council. 

II.  These  services  are  carried  out  by  the  County  Council,  who  work  in  close 
liaison  with  mental  hospitals  and  mental  deficiency  institutions. 

(c)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts 

I.  County  Council  (so  far  as  concerns  Part  III  and  part  of  Part  IV). 

County  District  (so  far  as  concerns  Section  47,  which  deals  with  removal  to 
suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  Section  50 
which  relates  to  the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead).  ’ 

II.  County  is  divided  into  9 areas  (which  are  identical  with  those  for  education  and 
health  purposes).  There  is  a Divisional  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Welfare 
Committee  for  each  area,  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council 
and  representatives  of  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the  division.  The 
functions  of  the  Divisional  Sub-Committees  relate  to  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration of  residential  establishments  within  their  respective  areas  with  financial 
delegation  in  respect  of  purchase  of  equipment  and  upkeep  of  buildings. 

(d)  The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  Neither  the  County  Council  nor  the  County  District  Councils  have  duties  or 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  other  than  the  general  obligation  to  employ  a 
quota  of  registered  disabled  persons. 

(e)  Care  of  Children 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  County  Council  responsible  under  the  Children’s  Act,  1948,  for  children 
orphaned  or  deserted,  committed  by  magistrates,  remanded,  and  the  provision 

of  approved  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  Home  Office. 

(/■)  Registration  of  nurseries  and  child  minders 

I.  County  Council. 

II.  The  County  Council  s powers  and  duties  for  this  service  are  exercised  by  the 
Divisional  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Health  Committee. 

(g)  Notification  of  infectious  diseases 

I.  County  District. 

(ft)  Health  education 

I.  County  Council  and  County  District  Council. 

5.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  County  Council. 

n.  punty  divided  into  6 planning  areas.  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee  appointed 
lor  each  area,  comprising  representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  repre- 
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seatatives  of  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the  area.  Subject  to  certain 
reservations  County  Council  has  delegated  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  cori- 
trol  of  development  (Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947) 
to  the  County  District  Authorities.  Applications  for  development  which  are 
“scheduled”  are  dealt  with  either  by  the  Area  Sub-Committee  or  the  County 
Planning  Committee.  The  Development  Plan  was  prepared  by  the  County 
Council  in  co-operation  with  the  County  District  Authorities. 

m.  The  Council  feel  that  under  the  present  arrangements  there  is  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  work  and  consider  that  as  the  County  Development  Plan  has 
now  been  approved  there  should  be  a greater  delegation  of  planning  control  to 
County  District  Councils,  with  a reservation  that  proposals  to  approve  develop- 
ment in  conflict  with  the  Development  Plan  should  first  be  referred  to  the 
County  Council. 

IV.  The  Surrey  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee  has  appointed  a special 
sub-committee  to  review  the  Surrey  scheme  of  organisation  and  administration 
arrangements  for  Town  and  Country  Planning  and  the  Council’s  views  will  be 
submitted  to  the  special  sub-committee  through  the  Surrey  County  Districts 
Association. 


(b)  Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949 

I.  County  Council.  (County  District  Councils  have  powers  relating  to  the 
diversion  and  extinguishment  of  rights-of-way.) 


6.  TrafiSc 

(a)  Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
I.  County  Council. 

County  District  Council  (in  respect  of  “claimed”  classified  roads  and  district 
roads). 

n.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  “claimed”  classified  roads  is 
reimbursed  by  the  County  Council.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  improvements 
to  classified  roads  and  bridges  and  bridges  on  classified  roads  is  shared  between 
the  Council,  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

(b)  Street  lighting 

I.  County  District  (but  County  Council  responsible  for  lighting  schemes  on 
trunk  road  roundabouts  as  agents  for  the  Minister  of  Transport), 
ni.  The  Council  consider  that  grants  should  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  Group  “A”  Street  Lighting  on  trunk 
and  classified  roads  on  the  same  basis  as  is  applicable  to  other  highway 
expenditure. 

The  Council  also  desire  to  stress  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  standards  of 
intensity  and  continuity  for  street  lighting  in  the  main  traffic  routes  in  the 
Greater  London  Area. 

IV.  A consultative  committee  on  the  lighting  of  traffic  routes  within  the  London 
conurbation  has  recently  been  appointed  and  it  is  proposed  to  forward  the 
Council’s  views  to  that  committee. 

(c)  Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses 
I.  County  District. 
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id)  Parking  places 

I.  County  District.  (County  Council  also  concerned  as  local  planning  authority ) 
(e)  Road  Safety 

I.  County  District. 

II.  The  Council  has  fostered  the  formation  of  a local  Accident  Prevention  Council 
and  pays  its  expenditure,  one  half  being  recovered  by  way  of  grant  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 

HI.  The  Council  consider  that  local  authorities  in  the  London  traffic  area  should 
have  the  same  powers  as  local  authorities  in  the  Provinces  for  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  street  parking,  erection  of  certain  types  of  street  signs,  prohi- 
biting or  restricting  the  use  of  vehicles  on  certain  roads,  and  the  fixing  of 
omnibus  stops. 

if)  Bus  shelters 

I.  County  District. 

n.  Bus  shelters  may  be  provided  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  or  by  local 
authorities  under  powers  contained  in  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous 
Provisions)  Act,  1953. 

IV.  The  present  policy  of  the  London  Transport  Executive,  which  is  understood  to 
be  dictated  on  grounds  of  economy,  is  to  restrict  the  provision  of  shelters  but 
they  are  usually  prepared  to  make  a contribution  to  a local  authority  willing 
to  erect  a shelter  subject  to  a condition  that  they  have  the  right  to  exhibit 
publicity  matter  therein.  The  Council  consider  that  the  provision  of  bus 
shelters  in  the  London  traffic  area  should  be  a matter  entirely  for  the  London 
Transport  Executive  and  that  local  authorities  should  not  have  to  incur 
expenditure  thereon. 

(g)  Street  works 

I.  County  District. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Mitcham  Borough  Council 


EDUCATION 

{a)  Education 

I.  Education  is  the  function  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  who  are  the  Local 
Education  Authority  for  the  administrative  county. 


Central  Administration 

2.  Central  administration  is  carried  out  by  the  Education  Committee  through  the 
Chief  Education  Officer  and  his  staff  at  County  Hall,  Kingston-upon-Thames. ' 

3.  The  Education  Committee,  constituted  in  accordance  with  arrangements  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  comprises  41  members  of  the  County  Council  and 
18  co-opted  members.  The  committee,  which  has  a considerable  measure  of  dele- 
gation from  the  County  Council,  administers  the  three  successive  stages  of  education 
—Primary,  Secondary  and  Further.  To  assist  in  dealing  with  the  great  amoimt  of 
detailed  work  the  committee  appoints  seven  Standing  Sub-Committees,  upon  which 
the  co-opted  members  also  serve,  except  for  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Sub-Committee. 

4.  In  an  attempt  to  secure  local  interest  and  to  carry  out  day-to-day  administrative 
work  certain  functions  are  delegated  to  divisional  executives,  to  managers  and 
governors  of  schools  and  other  institutions,  to  District  Youth  Committees  and  to 
Local  Youth  Employment  Committees. 


Divisional  Executives 

5.  Two  schemes  of  divisional  administration  have  been  made:  one  dealing  with 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  the  other  with  Further  Education. 

6.  The  schemes  define  in  detail  the  administrative  relationship  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  divisional  executives  and  deal  with  the  executives’  procedure, 
delegated  functions,  staffing  and  finance. 

7.  The  Borough  of  Mitcham  is  in  the  area  of  the  north-eastern  divisional  executive 
which  covers,  in  addition,  the  Borough  of  Wimbledon  and  the  Urban  District  of 
Merton  and  Morden. 

8.  The  divisional  executive  consists  of  36  members,  appointed  as  follows: 


By  the  Surrey  County  Council 

Mitcham  Borough  Council 
Merton  and  Morden  Urban 
District  Council  . 

Wimbledon  Borough  Council  . 


Representative  Selected 
Members  Members 
8 4 

6 2 

7 2 

5 2 


Total 

12 

8 

9 

7 

36 
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9.  Whilst  major  policy  and  finance  are  matters  for  the  Education  Committee  and 
the  County  Council,  the  divisional  executive  is  empowered  to  incur  expenditure 
without  higher  authority,  within  certain  specified  limits,  of  amounts  included  in  the 
approved  annual  estimates  for  upkeep  of  and  adaptations  to  buildings  and  grounds 
and  purchase  of  new  and  replacement  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

10.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children,  which  includes  dental  treatment,  is  a 
further  responsibility  of  the  divisional  executive,  except  in  relation  to  the  two  private 
schools  in  the  borough. 

Managers  and  Goremors 

11.  Managers  or  governors  are  appointed  for  a particular  school  or  group  of 
schools.  In  Mitcham  the  schools  fall  into  two  mixed  groups  and  accordingly 
managers/goveruors  are  appointed. 

12.  Managers  and  governors  of  schools  have  duties  in  connection  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  conduct  and  curricula  of  schools  and  for  other  matters  of  internal 
organisation  and  discipline.  Their  annual  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  Education 
Committee  through  the  divisional  executive. 


School  Provision  within  the  BorOugh 

13.  The  following  County  Schools  are  situated  in  the  borough: 

Primary  .........  17 

Secondary  (including  one  boys’  and  one  girls’  Grammar 

School)  . . . 11 

Special  School  for  educationally  sub-normal  children  . . l 

Nursery  School 1 

14.  The  following  voluntary  aided  school  is  situated  in  the  borough: 

Roman  Catholic  Primary  School  .....  l 


15.  There  are  two  private  schools  in  the  borough,  each  caters  for  children  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  5 and  1 1. 

Further  Education 

16.  The  County  Council  have  provided  within  the  division  a Technical  College  and 
a School  of  Art,  both  within  the  scheme  of  divisional  administration. 

17.  A number  of  awards  are  made  annually  to  enable  scholars  in  the  county  to 
proceed  to  university,  and  exhibitions  are  awarded  for  courses  of  technical,  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  training  at  technical  colleges,  etc. 

18.  A variety  of  subjects  are  catered  for  in  classes  organised  in  evening  institutes 
within  the  division.  Ten  of  the  schools  in  the  borough  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Pattern  of  Education  of  the  Individual 

19.  The  pattern  of  education  in  the  division  is  as  follows — primary  school  education 
until  II  years  of  age,  when  the  pupil  sits  for  the  common  entrance  examination,  as  a 
result  of  which  he/she  proceeds  to  a grammar  school  or  to  a secondary  school. 
From  a grammar  school  the  pupil  can  proceed  to  a university  by  state  or  county 
scholarship  either  direct  or  through  a technical  college. 

20.  Apart  from  selection  in  a few  cases  for  transfer  to  a grammar  school  at  age  13, 
the  pupil  at  a secondary  school  has  an  opportunity  at  that  age,  by  examination 
and/or  by  interview,  to  proceed  to  a technical  school,  thence  to  a technical  college 
and  then  by  state  or  county  scholarship  to  a university. 
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Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  Education 
I 21.  This  Council  find  that  wherever  a service  of  considerable  personal  impact  is 
administered  by  art  authority  remote  in  distance  from  the  persons  receiving  the 
benefit  of  that  service,  there  must  arise  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  persons — ^in  this 
case  the  ratepayer  parents  of  the  children  being  educated— benefiting.  These  defects 
stem  from  that  very  remoteness  of  control  itself.  A general  note  on  this  subject  is 
set  out  at  the  end  of  this  evidence. 

22.  An  effort  to  overcome  the  inherent  disadvantage  of  remoteness  has  been  made 
by  the  employment  of  the  divisional  executive  technique.  So  enfeebled  by  the  con- 
stricted ambit  of  their  activities  have  these  divisional  executives  heen  in  Surrey, 
that  it  is  not  found  easy  to  get  people  public  spirited  enough  to  devote  their  time  to 
service  upon  them.  The  Surrey  County  Council  themselves  have  become  alive  to  this 
fact,  and  following  a conference  called  by  them  in  October  last  have  now  proposed 
trial  arrangements  which  give  greater  powers  to  these  bodies  in  the  county.  This 
Council  are  in  the  course  of  examining  the  new  proposals  to  see  to  what  extent 
existing  shortcomings  have  been  assuaged.  The  Commission  have  undoubtedly 
been  furnished  with  details  of  the  County  Council’s  reforms  in  this  matter  by  the 
County  Council  themselves. 

23.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  District  Youth  Committee.  This  committee  acts 
through  its  full-time  Youth  Officer  (County  Council  employed)  and  assists  youth 
organisations  by  organising  the  training  of  leaders  and  members,  by  acting  as  a 
link  between  the  organisations  and  the  Education  Authority  and  by  providing 
information  and  advice  to  organisations.  The  District  Youth  Committee  is  grant- 
aided  by  the  County  Council. 

Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  functions  of  the 
District  Youth  Committee 

24.  The  personnel  which  goes  to  make  up  this  committee  is  drawn  from  some  15 
different  outside  bodies,  and  this  Council  appoint  only  2 representatives.  It  is  found 
that  interest,  if  gauged  by  attendance  of  the  representatives  of  voluntary  bodies,  is 
very  luke-warm,  and  it  is  thought  that  more  successful  results  could  be  achieved, 
and  a more  virile  control  of  the  functions  exercised,  were  the  work  of  the  body 
transferred  to  the  local  authority  for  the  area  (the  Mitcham  Borough  Council)  with 
power  to  co-opt. 

25.  This  Council  have  a history  of  successful  administration  on  lines  similar  to  those 
set  out  which,  quite  apart  from  existing  work  in  connection  with  allotments  and 
safety-first,  goes  back  to  those  days  when  they  also  controlled  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  services. 


(6)  Agricultural  Education 

26.  The  Council  have  no  evidence  to  offer  under  this  heading. 

(c)  Youth  Employment  Service 

27.  This  service  is  administered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  in  all  parts  of  the 
administrative  county. 

28.  A full-time  bureau  is  situated  in  the  borough,  in  the  charge  of  the  District 
Youth  Employment  Officer  and  her  staff  who  help  young  people  and  their  parents 
with  information,  advice  and  assistance  in  all  matters  relating  to  careers,  employ- 
ment and  training.  They  also  help  young  people  under  the  age  of  18  years  to  obtain 
suitable  employment  and  employers  who  may  wish  to  obtain  the  services  Of  young 
workers  and  trainees.  First  national  insurance  cards  are  issued  at  the  bureau  and  all 
matters  relating  to  claims  by  young  people  to  unemployment  benefit  are  also  dealt 
with. 
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29.  A local  Youth  Employment  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Education  Authority,  employers,  workers 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  people.  This  committee  meets 
three  times  a year  to  receive  reports  from  the  District  Youth  Employment  Officer 
and  to  advise  her  thereon. 

Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  the  Youth  Employment  Service 

30.  The  Youth  Employment  Committee  is  appointed  mainly  from  nominations  of 
the  divisional  executive.  This  Council  feel  that  it  would  extend  to  advantage  the  field 
of  “others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  people”  were  they  also  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  nominating  representatives  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

(a)  Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 

31.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  responsible  for  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  this  service. 

32.  In  1932  the  Council  constructed,  at  a cost  of  approximately  £44,000,  a well 

designed  swimming  bath,  with  slipper  baths  attached,  and  two  years  later  purchased 
additional  land  adjoining  the  site,  with  a view  to  the  construction  of  a children’s 
swimming  bath  at  some  future  date.  In  1955  the  Council  included  the  sum  of  £88  000 
for  this  work  in  capital  estimates  submitted  to  the  Minister.  The  swimming  bath 
already  constructed  is  converted  into  a large  public  hall  during  the  winter  months 
with  a seating  capacity  of  896,  and  alternative  facilities  for  dancing,  winter  bowls' 
indoor  cricket  and  stage  performances.  ’ 

33.  The  County  Council  make  fuU  use  of  the  swimming  facilities  available.  Organ- 
ised classes  from  all  the  County  Council  schools  in  the  borough  are  conducted  to  the 
swimming  bath  by  members  of  the  school  staff  and  an  appropriate  payment  is  made 
by  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough  Council.  Attendances  at  the  swimming  bath 
under  this  agreement  number  some  20,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  thought  that  possibly 
the  scheme  will  be  extended  when  the  children’s  bath  mentioned  is  constructed. 

(b)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

34.  The  Borough  Council’s  powers  derive  from  their  local  Act  of  1923  and  they  are 
responsible  for  this  service  except  that  the  course  of  the  River  Wandle  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  borough  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  County  Council.  Open 
water  on  Mitcham  Common  and  anywhere  else  that  it  occurs  in  the  borough,  other 
&an  cases  already  mentioned  is,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of  the  owners  or  admin- 
istrators of  the  property  on  which  it  occurs. 

(c)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

35.  Disinfestation  of  vermin  infested  property  is  carried  out  as  a public  health  duty 
by  the  Mitcham  Council  as  is  the  disinfection  of  property  in  cases  of  infectious 
diseases. 

id)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

36.  Control  and  supervision  of  the  drainage  of  trade  premises  is  exercised  by  the 
Mitcham  Borough  Comcil  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Wandle  Valley  Joint 
Sewerage  Board  of  which  Mitcham  is  one  of  the  three  constituent  local  authorities. 

Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

37.  No  defect  due  to  Local  Government  organisation  has  been  observed,  but  it  is 
felt  that  laundries  should  not  be  exempt  from  the  control  and  supervision  to  which 
the  other  trade  premises  are  subject,  and  that  the  “prescriptive  right”  enjoyed  by 
premises  from  which  trade  effluent  was  discharged  prior  to  3rd  March,  1937,  should 
cease. 
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(e)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

38.  The  Coundl  have  provided  a mortuary  with  post-mortem  room  at  the  Church 
Road  Burial  Ground.  This  building  is  staffed  and  maintained  by  the  Council 
Refrigeration  accommodation  for  six  bodies  is  avaUable.  The  police  have  access  to 
the  mortuary  by  use  of  a key  in  possession  of  the  Coroner’s  Officer. 


(/)  Public  Conveniences 

39.  The  authority  responsible  for  the  provision  of  this  service  is  the  Borough 
CouncU.  Apart  from  providmg  by  agreements  with  the  brewers  for  the  maintenance 
and  lighting  of  convemences  attached  to  four  licensed  houses  in  the  district  the 
Council  have  built  nine  public  conveniences  in  the  borough. 


(g)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

40.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  responsible  authority  and  collect  the  house  and 
trade  refuse  throughout  the  area  by  means  of  a fleet  of  modem  Shelvoke  & Drewry 
freighters  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  sanitary  collection.  Disposal  by 
incineration  has  been  discontinued  in  the  past  few  years  and  tipping  is  at  present 
carried  out,  in  co-operation  with  the  Mitcham  Common  Conservators,  on  Mitcham 
Common  through  a combined  scheme  with  Croydon  and  Beddington  and  Wallington 
Corporations. 

41.  Visualising  the  end  of  disposal  in,  that  area  this  Council,  who  initiated  a confer- 
ence of  Surrey  authorities  on  the  question  of  remote  disposal,  have  recently  begun 
preparations  in  draft  for  disposal  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours  at  Sutton  and 
Cheam  and  Dorking  and  Horley,  for  tipping  in  this  last  named  area.  It  is  a tribute 
to  this  Council’s  local  authority  neighbours  that  as  occasion  demands  they  always 
&d  that  they  are  able  to  make  joint  arrangements  with  such  partners  as  are  approp- 
riate among  nearby  local  authorities.  This  is  merely  one  example  of  such  combination 
of  whieh  others  exist. 


(h)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

42.  Safety  regulations  with  regard  to  public  buildings  and  dangers  of  fire  and  panic 
come  within  the  province  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  as  does  the  licensing  of 
buildings  for  music  and  dancing.  The  erection  of  new  buildings  after  the  submission 
of  plans  (as  required  by  the  building  bye-laws  laid  down  by  the  Borough  Council) 
is  supervised  by  the  Borough  Council  though  the  building  inspection  section  of  the 
department  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Thus  it  is  ensured  that  modern 
building  in  the  borough  complies  with  the  borough’s  bye-laws.  When  the  buildings 
have  come  into  being  then  such  powers  and  duties  as  relate  to  sanitary  defects  are 
also  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  (through  the  department  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health)  and  under  this  heading  appear  such  matters  as  nuisances,  offensive 
trades,  slaughter  houses,  smoke  abatement  and  sanitation  of  factories  and  shops. 


(0  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

43.  The  Borough  Council  are  the  Local  Authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sewerage 
of  their  area.  Trunk  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  are  dealt  with  by  the  Wandle 
Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board,  a statutory  body  recovering  its  expenses  by  precept 
upon  the  three  constituent  local  authorities  of  which  Mitcham  is  one.  The  disposal 
work,  an  enterprise  which  has  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  a population  which  has 
grown  rapidly  over  the  course  of  a relatively  few  years,  functions  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  Council  in  whose  area  it  happens  the  works  are  situated-  The 
Council  themselves  directly  maintain  all  surface  water  and  other  sewers  in  their  area. 
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Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

44.  The  Commission  will  be  aware  that  in  normal  circumstances  a Local  Authority 
can  set  off  interest  on  loans  against  the  Schedule  “A”  Assessment  on  property 
Owned  by  them.  Where,  however,  a Joint  Board  is  constituted  this  set  off  is  available 
only  to  the  Board  as  an  ad  hoc  body  and  not  to  the  individual  local  authorities  of 
which  it  consists. 

O')  street  Cleansing 

45.  This  service  is  carried  out  throughout  its  area  by  the  Borough  Council  who  have 
recently  modernised  the  system  used,  now  employing  mechanically  propelled  carriers 
each  serving  a small  gang  of  sweepers. 

46.  A contribution  towards  the  cost  of  cleansing  classified  roads  in  the  borough  is 
paid  by  the  County  Council,  under  annual  estimates,  to  this  borough  in  common 
with  all  other  local  authorities  within  the  county  area. 

(k)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

47.  This  Council  own  two  burial  grounds  situated  in  the  borough. 

48.  The  churchyard  of  the  Mitcham  Parish  Church  was  taken  over  by  this 
Council’s  predecessors  and  extended  but  the  burial  ground  is  now  closed  except  for 
interments  in  private  graves. 

49.  In  1923  the  local  Council  purchased  a site  of  16  acres  at  London  Road.  Part  of 
this  site  was  laid  out  and  opened  for  burials  in  1929,  and  subsequent  extensions 
have  taken  place.  In  addition  two  acres  of  the  site  (at  present  used  for  allotment 
purposes)  are  still  available  for  futtire  extension. 

50.  In  addition  the  Great  Southern  Cemetery  and  Crematorium  Company  Limited 
maintain  a large  cemetery  and  crematorium  in  the  borough. 

51.  A scheme  was  prepared  in  1948  by  the  Surrey  County  Districts  Association  for 
the  establishment  of  crematoria  in  such  situations  in  the  county  as  would  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  scheme  Mitcham  was  grouped  with  the  Borough 
of  Beddington  and  WaUington  and  the  northern  half  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Croydon,  which  latter  Council  own  a crematorium.  Should  the  incidence  of  cre- 
mations rise  so  that  additional  local  provision  becomes  necessary,  this  Council 
would  be  prepared  to  exercise  their  powers  to  make  such  provision. 

(/)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

52.  The  Council  are  responsible  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  the  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  in  the  borough  area,  including  some  65  acres  of  open  space 
previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mitcham  Common  Conservators.  The 
common  itself  stfll  is  administered  by  the  conservators,  although  it  is  almost  wholly 
within  the  borough.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Ravensbury  Park  which, 
because  it  is  on  the  borough  boundary  with  Merton  and  Morden,  is  dealt  with  by  a 
joint  committee  nominated  by  the  two  authorities  and  the  expenses  are  shared  in 
equal  parts  by  the  two  Councils.  The  National  Trust  also  have  a small  area  along  the 
River  Wandle  banks  under  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as  some  99  acres  of  parkland  at 
Morden  Hall  of  which  half  is  within  this  borough. 

53.  The  local  Council  have  much  increased  the  recreation  grounds  and  open  spaces 
available  to  their  ratepayers  over  the  course  of  the  last  few  decades,  being  conscious 
of  their  duty  to  provide  recreational  facilities  as  various  parts  of  the  ancient  village, 
and  then  town,  have  been  developed.  Thus,  apart  from  little  odd  comers  in  various 
parts  of  the  borough  which  have  had  small  and  attractive  gardens  planted  in  them, 
greens  are  provided  and  in  parts  planted  with  shmbs  and  flowers  in  the  various 
modem  housing  estates,  and  in  addition  there  exist  more  than  a score  of  parks, 
walks  and  open  spaces  covering  in  all  more  than  113  acres.  These  are  maintained  at  a 
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very  high  level  by  a specially  recruited  section  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Sur 
veyor’s  Department,  working  under  the  supervision  of  a superintendmt  quaUfed  in 
horticulture  with  a nursery  and  propagating  staff  also  under  his  control.  Expressions 
of  appreciation  are  frequently  and  constantly  reaching  the  Council  from  outside 
sources  as  well,  of  course,  as  from  the  ratepayers  and  the  various  associations  in  the 
borough. 

54.  As  in  the  case  of  swimmng  facilities  so  with  regard  to  organised  sport  in  the 
Council  s recreation  grounds  and  open  spaces,  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
Surrey  County  Council  enabling  the  use  of  facilities  by  that  authority  for  the  children 
at  schools  within  the  borough  requiring  recreational  space  for  the  purposes  of 
organised  games  and  sports. 


(m)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

55.  In  1939  the  Council  purchased  a house  and  grounds  known  as  “The  Canons” 
and  adjommg  land,  comprising  a total  of  about  9 acres,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Suhsequent  events  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed  very  far  with  the  proposal, 
but  the  Council  are  in  the  happy  position  of  owning  a freehold  property  which  will 
lend  itself  admirably  for  development  under  the  Act,  in  due  course. 

56.  Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  in  use  as  allotments  and  the  house  is  let  out 
to  local  clubs  for  meetings,  etc. 

57.  The  Council  recently  considered  a scheme  for  the  provision  of  play  leadership 
during  the  summer  months  in  certain  of  their  recreation  grounds,  but  deferred  imple- 
menting the  same  owing  to  the  present  financial  position. 

Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 
Act,  1937 

58.  The  Council  are  puzzled  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  they  can  make 
applications  for  grants  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act  only  through 
the  County  Council  who  have,  of  course,  no  kind  of  control  or  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  Endorsement  of  the  application  in  this  way  seems,  therefore,  valueless,  but 
it  can  be  time-taking.  (The  Commission  are  referred  to  Memo.  A.W.l  Revised 
October,  1955,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.) 

(«)  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

59.  The  Surrey  County  Council  are  the  responsible  authority  within  the  area  of  the 
borough,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  is  the  only  suitable  arrangement.  The  work  appears 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  river  frontagers  and  no  complaint  has 
been  received  from  the  general  public. 


HOUSING 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

60.  The  powers  exercised  by  this  Council  in  the  provision  of  this  service  are  those 
contained  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957,  in  the  remaining  financial  provisions  of  the 
various  Housing  Acts  which  are  summarised  in  the  Housing  (Financial  Provisions) 
Bill  at  present  before  Parliament,  in  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  and  under 
the  legislation  relating  to  requisitioned  properties. 

61.  In  the  view  of  the  Council,  there  is  a notable  omission  from  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  these  Acts  in  that  there  is  no  power  for  housing  authorities  to  appoint 
another  local  authority  their  agent  for  purposes  of  management.  The  Council  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Ministry  to  this  and  have  also  made  representations  to 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

62.  Within  the  policy  determined  by  the  Council,  planning  and  construction  and 
repair  and  maintenance  of  housing  estates  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Detailed  administration  and  collection  of  rents  is  largely 
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the  concern  of  the  Housing  Manager  who,  with  a female  staff  of  eighteen.  Operates 
the  Octavia  Hill  System.  Control  of  capital  and  revenue  finance  and  accounting 
devolves  upon  the  Borough  Treasurer. 

63.  The  number  of  dwellings  provided  by  the  Council  for  letting  and  included  in  the 
Housing  Revenue  Account  at  the  31st  March,  1958,  was  4,090.  Of  these,  2,634  were 
provided  in  post-war  years  as  follows; 


Year  oj 
Account 

Nu 

mber  oj  dwellit 

tgs  provided 

Constructed 

Temporary 

Bungalows 

Acquired 

Converted 

Total 

Aged  Persons 
Dwellings 

Others 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)  ~ 

1946-47 

— 

68 

275 

— 

— 

343 

1947-48 

— 

388 

70 

— 

— 

458 

1948-49 

— 

139 

— 

— 

— 

139 

1949-50 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1950-51 

— 

208 

— 

2 

— 

210 

1951-52 

— 

429 

— 

— 

— 

429 

1952-53 

4 

130 

— 

— 

— 

134 

1953-54 

12 

198 

— 

— 

3 

213 

1954-55 

26 

489 

— 

— 

— 

515 

1955-56 

56 

48 

Cr.310 

310 

— 

104 

1956-57 

41 

14 

— 

— 

— 

55 

1957-58 

4 

12 

— 

— 

— 

16 

143 

2,141 

35 

312 

3 

2,634 

Note — The  adjustment  shown  in  1955/56  (Columns  4 and  5)  arises  from  the  purchase  of 
Arcon  Bungalows  from  the  Government. 


64.  In  recent  years,  a contraction  of  the  Council’s  housing  programme  has  been 
dictated  by  lack  of  suitable  sites  and  certain  special  features  of  the  Council’s  endea- 
vour to  overcome  this  difficulty  should  be  mentioned.  They  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Jointly  with  the  Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council  and  the  Merton  and 
Morden  Urban  District  Council  an  estate  of  682  dwellings  has  been  con- 
structed within  the  area  of  the  Banstead  Urban  District  Council  and  of  these, 
Mitcham  has  taken  232  dwellings.  It  is  the  administrative  difficulties  of  this 
scheme  which  give  rise  to  the  point  raised  in  paragraph  61  of  this  evidence; 

(ii)  The  Council  have  recently  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  Frimley  and  Camberiey 
Urban  District  Council,  under  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  for  the 
provision  of  250  dwellings  out  of  a total  of  1,250  to  be  constructed  by  that 
Council; 

(iii)  Contributions  are  being  made  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  approximately  100  former  residents  of  Mitcham  rehoused 
in  new  and  expanded  towns ; and 

(iv)  In  recent  years  thpre  has  been  a marked  accent  on  the  provision  of  dwellings . 
for  old  people. 

65.  Financial  considerations  have  influenced  the  Council’s  decision  to  proceed  with 

only  site  preparation  on  a scheme  for  the  construction  of  some  700  dwellings 
on  a site  in  the  Phipps  Bridge  area  of  the  borough.  This  site  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  River  Wandle  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than  30  acres.  The 
experience  the  Council  have  had,  and  of  which  note  has  already  been  made, 
has  encouraged  them  to  tackle  this  complicated  scheme,  involving  more 
than  a slight  element  of  town  planning,  with  confidence.  Plans  have  already 
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been  drawn  and  discussions  with  all  the  appropriate  outside  bodies  have  been 
brought  to  successful  conclusions.  The  expenditure  involved  will  probably 
amount  to  some  £2J  million  and  the  work  will  spread  over  several  years. 

66.  It  is  the  Council’s  policy  to  make  rate  fund  contributions  to  the  Housing 
Revenue  Account  on  a basis  which  might  be  said  to  assume  that  the  Housing 
Subsidies  Act,  1956,  had  not  been  passed.  For  dwellings  completed  since  the  31st 
March,  1956,  a rate  fund  contribution  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  exchequer 
contribution  is  made. 

67.  The  Council  take  some  pride  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  managed  their 
financing  of  the  not  inconsiderable  expenditure  on  housing  in  the  difficult  post-war 
period.  It  may  have  come  to  the  notice  of  members  of  the  Commission  already  that 
during  this  time,  in  terms  of  number  of  buildings  erected,  this  Council  appeared 
very  high  in  national  tables  for  prolonged  periods.  Notwithstanding  the  considerable 
expenditure  of  monies  involved  in  this  extensive  programme,  this  borough  was  one 
of  the  very  few  able  to  say  that  no  Housing  Revenue  Account  deficiency  not  recouped 
in  the  following  year  has  appeared  in  their  books.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  manner 
in  which  the  works  have  been  financed  that  considerable  surpluses  have  been  earned 
during  this  period  out  of  which  debt  to  the  extent  of  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  has  been  extinguished,  310  Arcon  bungalows  in  the  borough  have  been 
purchased  without  loan  and  special  contributions  of  more  than  £15,000  have  been 
made  to  the  Repairs  Fund.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a healthy  balance  on  revenue 
account. 

68.  The  financing  of  the  scheme  in  the  Phipps  Bridge  area  is  a matter  which  has 
been  in  the  Council  s mind  for  some  years.  So  far,  therefore,  as  revenue  balances  are 
profit  earning  or  expenditure  saving  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
used,  then  those  profits' or  savings  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  rent  charges 
on  the  Phipps  Bridge  scheme.  In  the  meantime  they  are  serving  to  save  the  present 
tenants  on  the  Council’s  estates  from  rent  increases  which  have  been  common  in  the 
country  generally  since  1948. 

69.  The  Council’s  evidence  on  this  subject  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  emergency  housing  accommodation  provided  by  the  Council  which 
had  been  reduced  to  199  properties  (87  being  hutments)  by  the  31st  Match,  1958. 
This  number  remains  after  the  Council  have  taken  all  possible  steps  to  induce  owners 
(in  appropriate  cases)  to  accept  licensees  as  statutory  tenants.  The  Council  are  now 
faced  with  the  considerable  problem  of  providing  alternative  accommodation  for  the 
occupiers  of  these  properties  before  the  31st  March,  1960. 


(6)  Slum  Clearance 

70.  Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1930,  the  Council  of  the  time 
set  about  an  energetic  policy  of  slum  clearance  within  the  borough  area.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  destruction  of  slum  property  there  were  built  in  the  borough 
several  housing  schemes,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  house  displaced 
persons.  The  number  of  persons  so  rehoused  was  962  and  these  were  accommodated 
in  249  of  the  dwellings  built  at  that  time.  In  consequence  of  this  activity  there  remains 
at  the  present  time  relatively  little  for  the  Council  to  do.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Council  has  the  statutory  duty  of  reporting  to  them  areas  within  the 
category  and  also  individual  unfit  houses. 

71.  The  last  review  revealed  a total  of  53  dwellings  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  Council 
are  at  present  actively  engaged  in  providing  new  accommodation  and  acquiring  the 
slum-cleared  sites  in  order  that  new  buildings  can  be  erected  thereon.  Although  this 
policy  of  “succession”  building  naturally  delays  proceedings,  it  is  certain  that  well 
within  five  years  all  slums  will  have  been  cleared  in  the  borough. 
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(c)  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  houses 

(i)  Financial  assistance  to  outside  bodies 

72.  To  date  the  Council  have  approved  three  schemes  for  the  assistance  of  housing 
associations  concerned  with  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  old  people.  Two 
of  these  schemes  were  for  the  conversion  of  large  houses  into  self-contained  flats  and 
the  other  scheme  was  for  the  improvement  of  almshouses.  In  each  case  the  Council 
have  agreed,  under  the  provisions  now  contained  in  the  Housing  Act,  1957  (S.119) 
to  lend  to  the  association  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  property  (where  appropriate) 
and/or  the  cost  of  works  to  be  carried  out.  Further  under  the  Housing  Act,  1949 
(S.31)  they  have  undertaken  to  pay  to  the  associations  a sum  equivalent  to  the 
annual  grant  payable  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and,  under 
S.119  of  the  1957  Act,  to  meet  remaining  revenue  losses  themselves. 

73.  The  Council  have  also  used  the  powers  they  have  under  Section  8(4)  of  the 
Rating  and  Valuation  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1955,  and  in  the  ttoe  cases 
mentioned  they  have  given  absolute  relief  from  rates. 

(ii)  Loans  in  aid  of  house  purchase  and  repair 

74.  Commencing  in  1923,  the  Council  operated  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Acts  for  many  years  prior  to  the  war  and  for  a period  afterwards  and  in  this  way 
they  have  assisted  over  4,000  persons  to  buy  their  homes;  total  advances  to  date 
amount  to  £2,460,440.  This  activity  was  at  its  peak  in  the  year  1927-28  and  was  a 
contributory  factor  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  borough  at  that  time.  For 
financial  reasons  this  form  of  assistance  was  recently  temporarily  suspended  but  the 
Council  are  ready  to  resume  lending  when  interest  rate  conditions  are  favourable. 

75.  By  recent  resolution  the  Council  have  declared  that  they  are  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  loans  for  the  execution  of  necessary  repairs  to  properties  in  private 
ownership. 

(d)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

76.  The  Commission  are  referred  to  the  evidence  given  under  the  heading  “Regu- 
lation of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings  ”. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

(a)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act 

77.  The  responsibility  for  providing  the  general  public  in  Surrey  with  personal 
health  services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act — which  does  not  alter  the 
County  District  Councils’  responsibility  for  housing  and  environmental  health 
services — ^now  rests  on  three  difierent  bodies,  namely : 

(i)  the  South-West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  to  provide  hospital 
and  specialist  services; 

(ii)  the  Surrey  Executive  Council  to  provide,  by  arrangement,  general  medical 
and  dental  services,  pharmaceutical  services  and  supplementary  ophthalmic 
services;  and 

(iii)  the  County  Council,  acting  as  Local  Health  Authority,  to  provide  through  the 
County  Health  Committee,  services  directed  to : 

(a)  The  prevention  of  illness  and  the  maintenance  of  health; 

(b)  The  care  of  persons  suffering  from  certain  long  standing  or  permanent 
illnesses  or  defects ; 

(c)  The  supplying  of  certain  medical  auxiliary  services. 

78.  In  addition,  the  County  Council  are  responsible  for  providing  health  centres 
(to  be  used  not  only  for  their  own  health  services  but  also  for  the  services  provided 
by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the  Executive  Council)  and  the  registration  and 
supervision  of  private  nursing  homes,  the  licensing  and  supervision  of  nursing 
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employment  agencies,  and  the  registration  and  supervision  of  private  dav 
and  child-mmders.  ^ ^ 
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nurseries 


79.  The  duties  carried  out  by  the  Local  Health  Authority  (Surrey  County  Council) 
are  dealt  with  centrally,  chvisionaUy  or  by  a combination  of  both  as  set  out  below, 

80.  In  this  coniKCtion  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  three  constituents  of  the 
North-^stern  Division-Mitcham,  Wimbledon,  and  Merton  and  Morden,  each 
have  a Divisional  Medical  OlBcer. 


81.  The  plans  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  had  envisaged  that  the  whole  of  this 
division  would  eventuaUy  come  under  the  control  of  one  Divisional  Medical  Officer 
The  three  local  Councils  each  thought  it  essential  that  the  services  should  be  admin- 
istered locaUy  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should 
also  be  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer,  and  that  was  in  fact  the  final  arrangement 
Thus  services  otherwise  controlled  from  a central  divisional  office  are  in  Mitcham’ 
already  being  exercised  from  a centre  in  the  Council’s  own  offices  with  of  course’ 
considerable  advantage  to  the  Mitcham  public. 


(i)  Services  administered  centrally  in  their  entirety 

82.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  certain  services  gain  by  central  administration 
over  a large  area  such  as  that  of  a County  Council,  either  because  a massing  of 
reserves  is  possible,  or  because  public  call  on  the  services  is  comparatively  limited 
even  over  a wide  area.  Among  such  services  are  the  ambulance,  mental  health, 
anti-tuberculosis  and  geriatric  services,  and,  it  is  claimed  by  the  County  CouncU,  the 
setting  up  and  administration  of  health  centres. 

83.  The  County  Council  also  retain  central  control  of  policy  and  finance,  thus 
determining  policy  in  such  matters  as  the  capital  building  programmes  and  major 
adaptations,  the  recruitment  and  training  of  such  professional  staff  as  health  visitors 
and  district  nurses  (exceptionally,  day  nursery  staff  are  recruited  under  the  divisional 
organisation),  and  the  provision  of  in-service  and  refresher  training  of  certain  others. 
All  establishment  matters  such  as  grading,  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  and  pro- 
vision of  transport  are  dealt  with  centrally,  as  is  the  assessment  of  charges  to  users 
of  the  services  (again,  other  than  day  nurseries). 

84.  Apart  from  the  general  services  and  administration  set  out  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  certain  services  to  the  individual  are  carried  out  directly  by  the  County 
Council  from  County  Hall.  These  include  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children,  providing  where  appropriate  hostel  accommodation,  and  dental  services. 

85.  With  regard  to  midwifery  and  home  nursing  the  County  Council  exercise,  from 
the  County  Hall  at  Kingston,  the  duties  of  the  local  supervising  authority  and  are 
responsible  for  the  housing  of  district  nurses  and  midwives. 

86.  The  reception  and  distribution  of  poliomyelitis  vaccine  and  B.C.G.  and  P.P.D. 
as  issued  by  the  Ministry  is  carried  out  by  the  County  Council.  Fortunately  the 
administrative  and  clinical  work  involved  in  the  use  of  the  vaccines  is  carried  out  in 
the  borough,  as  the  personal  enquiries  and  telephone  enquiries  by  the  public  are  very- 
considerable. 

87.  In  connection  with  the  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after-care,  the  County- 
Council,  through  their  central  administration  at  County  HaU,  supply  all  medical 
comforts,  control  recuperative  holidays  for  adults,  and  deal  with  the  domiciliary 
welfare  service  relating  to  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  other  handicapped  classes. 


(ii)  Services  and  Duties  dealt  with  through  the  Divisional  Sub-Committee 

88.  As  the  Commission  will  understand  these  duties  are  mainly  of  a detailed  nature, 
and  in  the  main  directly  relate  to  the  individual  benefiting  from  them.  Adminis- 
tration at  the  level  of  the  alderman  and  councillor  is  carried  out  by  a dmsional 
committee,  as  the  elected  members  appointed  to  the  divisional  committee  are  drawn 
from  the  whole  area  of  the  division.  We  are  fortunate  in  Mitcham  in  ha-ving  been 
able  to  persuade  the  County  Council  to  administer  the  service  at  professional  and 
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officer  level  within  each  borough  of  district  in  which  the  beneficiary  lives.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  warm  satisfaction  of  the  Mitcham  ratepayer  about  the  arrange- 
ment  which  enables  him  or  her  to  get  the  benefit  designed  at  a building  situated  a 
matter  of  100  yards  or  so  from  the  traffic  centre  (the  Mitcham  Fair  Green  ’)  to 
which  all  public  road  transport  is  routed  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  borough 
it  comes  This  is  of  special  benefit,  e.g.,  where  advice  and  help  are  required  in  cases  of 
home  nursing,  or  in  obtaining  home  help  service  for  mothers  who  are  confined  at 
home,  for  the  aged,  for  the  sick,  or  for  families  otherwise  in  need,  and  m dealings 
concerning  the  prevention  of  break  up  of  families.  ^ 

89.  The  County  Council  have  continued  to  use  the  six  sub-centres  set  up  by  the  local 
Council  when  these  powers  were  exercised  by  them  in  their  own  right. 

90.  The  services  dealt  with  in  the  manner  described  above  include: 

(i)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

All  matters  relating  to  the  work  and  maintenance  of  clinics,  centres  and  day 
nurseries.  AU  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  assistant  rnedical  officers,  general 
health  visitors,  etc.  Recruitment  of  day  nursery  staff,  notification  of  births,  pre- 
maturity, etc*,  and  appropriate  action  thereon.  Convalescent  treatment.  Supervision 
of  private  day  nurseries  and  child-minders.  Voluntary  inspection  of  children  under 
five  years.  Distribution  of  welfare  foods. 

(ii)  Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing 

All  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  staff  in  the  field.  Administration  and 
management  of  nurses’  homes. 

(iii)  Health  Visiting 

AU  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  general  health  visitors. 

(iv)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

The  administration  of  the  scheme  for  inoculation  against  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  smaUpox  and  tetanus  is  undertaken  on  the  County  Council’s  behalf  by  the 
District  Councils  although  much  of  the  practical  work  is  done  by  county  staff,  this 
work  being  organised  at  divisional  level.  B.C.G.  vaccination,  poliomyelitis  vaccin- 
ation. 

(v)  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-care 

(vi)  Home  Help 

All  matters  relating  to  the  recruitment,  work  and  supervision  of  home  helps. 

(i)  Mental  Health  Services 

91.  Hospital  treatment  of  mental  cases  comes  within  the  province  of  the  Regional 
Hospital  Board  who  treat  in  specialised  hospitals ; the  Surrey  County  Council  deal 
with  certification  and  supervision  and  the  specialised  staff  of  medical  officers  and 
others  work  in  very  close  liaison.  Day-to-day  work  in  Mitcham  is  dealt  with  by  a 
County  Council  official  who  also  serves  other  areas  in  the  county. 

92.  It  is  felt  that  the  present  set-up  is  very  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
needing  the  service,  and  also  of  the  Mitcham  ratepayer  who  has  to  meet  the  cost. 
The  County  Council  have  also  set  up  eight  centres  providing  occupational  therapy 
for  the  benefit  of  mentaUy  deficient  children. 

(c)  Powers  and  Dufies  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

93.  The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act  is  dealt  with  wholly  by  the  Ministo 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  and  Part  II  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  is 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Assistance  Board  who  assist  persons  in  need.  Part  III  of 
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the  latter  Act  imposes  upon  the  Surrey  County  Council  the  duty  to  provide  resi- 
dential accommodation  for  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  temporary  accommodation 
of  persons,  regardless  of  age,  who  are  in  urgent  need. 

94.  It  is  inherent  in  housing  conditions  of  past  years,  and  even  still  on  occasion 
today,  that  Court  evictions  should  result  in  the  need  of  exercise  of  this  latter  power. 
Whilst  ultimately  some  sort  of  palliative  for  persons  distressed  by  urgent  need  of 
accommodation  has  always  been  found,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  deal  with 
such  cases  as  satisfactorily  as  any  local  authority  would  wish.  This  imputes  no  blame 
to  the  County  Council,  nor  indeed  would  the  Borough  Council  accept  criticism.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  be  one  that  ultimately  it  can  be  expected  will  pass. 

95.  As  to  the  provision  of  residential  welfare  homes,  the  County  Council  govern 
six  such  directly  provided  by  themselves,  none  of  which  it  happens  is  situated  in 
Mitcham.  They  (the  County  Council)  are  found,  however,  readily  to  assist  voluntary 
bodies  desiring  to  carry  out  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  Mitcham  Old  People’s  Hous- 
ing Association  have  built  a residence  for  twenty-four  persons  with  the  financial  aid 
of  the  Surrey  County  Council  (capital  and  revenue)  and  of  public  and  charitable 
body  subscriptions.  There  is  close  liaison  between  the  managing  body  of  this  assoc- 
iation, the  County  Council  and  the  Regional  Hospital  Board.  Unhappily,  the  local 
Council,  apart  from  the  general  power  to  remit  rates  under  the  Rating  and  Valuation 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1955,  have  no  direct  power  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
this  body  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  residential  home. 

96.  Section  31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  empowers  the  Borough  Council 
to  make  contributions  to  the  funds  of  any  voluntary  organisation  whose  activities 
consist  in,  or  include  the  provision  of,  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people.  The  power 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Council. 

97.  They  feel,  however,  they  should  be  empowered  to  afford  the  service  directly  and 
supported  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (Amendment)  Bin  to  this  end. 

98.  Section  47  endows  the  Borough  Council  with  the  power  and  duty  to  take  action 
through  the  Courts  to  remove  to  a suitable  establishment  old  persons  who  prove 
to  be  in  need  of  care  and  attention  and  this  Council  whilst  not  taking  interfering 
action  under  the  power  where  this  can  be  avoided  have  found  it  necessary  on 
occasion  to  carry  out  their  duties  in  this  respect. 

(d)  Care  of  Children 

99.  Apart  from  the  measures  so  far  described  which  are  in  the  interests  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  children  in  general,  there  exists  a class  of  children  who  are  homeless 
or  have  been  deprived  of  a normal  home  life. 

100.  The  care  of  such  children  is  a duty  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  acting  through 
the  Children’s  Committee  and  Children’s  Officer.  This  duty  is  dealt  with  in  such 
ways  as  the  provision  of  foster  homes,  residential  nurseries  and  children’s  homes  and 
also  includes  remand  homes  and  an  approved  school. 

101.  The  supervision  of  children  who  are  the  subject  of  adoption  proceedings  is  also 
a duty  of  this  committee. 

102.  The  supervision  of  employment  of  children  in  entertainment  and  other  spheres 
comes  under  the  Education  Committee  as  a task  of  the  divisional  executive. 

(e)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-Minders 

103.  These  registers  are  maintained  by  the  County  Council  at  County  Hall. 

(/)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

104.  The  duty  to  notify  falls  upon  the  practitioners  in  the  borough  who  are  required 
to  make  their  notifications  to  this  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Appropriate 
records  are  maintained  by  the  Council  who  also  disburse  the  fees  payable  to  the 
practitioners. 
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(,e)  Health  Education 

105.  Apart  from  those  carried  out  by  otBcial  bodies  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  independent  bodies  such  as  the  Central  Council  for  Health  Education  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  powers  and  duties  are 
laid  upon  local  authorities  and  local  health  authorities. 

106.  Public  Education  in  Health  is  given  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  as  local 
health  authority  dealing  with  personal  health  services  through  divisions  The 
education  takes  the  form  of  lectures,  posters,  leaflets,  film  shows,  press  advertise- 
ments,  etc.,  and  advice  by  workers  in  the  field  such  as  health  visitors. 

107.  Public  Education  in  Health  is  also  given  by  the  Mitcham  Borough  Council 
imder  Section  179  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936.  This  takes  the  form  of  lectures 
posters,  leaflets,  booklets,  exhibitions,  press  advertisements,  and  work  in  the  field 
such  as  by  public  health  inspectors  who  give  advice  in  the  normal  course  of  visits 
to  factories,  canteens,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  by  lectures. 

108.  The  Mitcham  Borough  Council  contribute  to  the  Central  Council  for  Health 
Education. 

Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

109.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  system  under  which  in  the  main  the  authority 
responsible  is  the  Surrey  County  Council  works  unsatisfactorily.  The  public  are 
provided  for  on  the  whole  in  an  adequate  marmer.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however 
that  even  though  there  is  administration  within  Mitcham  of  the  Divisional  Sub- 
Committee  functions  under  the  supervision  of  that  sub-committee,  there  could  not 
fail  to  be  administrative  improvement  were  the  Borough  Council  themselves  the 
Local  Authority  responsible. 

1 10.  Much  as  the  Borough  Council  would  wish  to  acknowledge  the  service  given  by 
the  County  Council,  the  remoteness  from  County  Hall  must  have  administrative 
defects  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  contact  by  the  Mitcham  public.  This  difficulty 
was  absent  when  the  divisional  duties  were  carried  out  within  the  borough  area  (as 
they  were  untU  a decade  ago)  by  this  Council  as  the  responsible  Local  Authority. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

(a)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

111.  The  Local  Planning  Authority  responsible  for  the  area  of  the  borough  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  the  Surrey  County  Council.  That  authority 
was  responsible  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Development  Plan  untjer  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and  this  plan  covering  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the 
county  is  now  operative. 

112.  Development  proposals  are,  through  a delegation  agreement,  dealt  with 

primarily  by  the  Borough  Council  but  in  certain  specified  cases  are  referred  with 
recommendations  to  the  Area  Sub-Committee  (of  which  a sufficient  number  to  cover 
pand  ^i^ve  been  appointed  by  the  County  Council)  advised  by  a technical 


Defects  seen  in  the  present  arrangements  for  Town  and  Country  Planning 

113.  The  Development  Plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  County  Council  in  fuU  co-oper- 
ation  with  the  County  District  Authorities  and  its  provisions,  particularly  with  regard 
o the  town  rnaps,  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  make  the  implementation  of  the  plan 

a matter  which  may  well  be  left  to  the  County  District  Councils. 

114.  It  wifi  be  seen  that  the  development  of  the  town  within  the  close  terms  laid 
down  m the  town  map  is  one  which  can  be  adequately  controlled  by  the  local 
Council. 
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115.  In  tWs  matter  they  are  very  conscious  that  they  have  in  their  hands  the  moulding 
of  the  future  character  of  the  town  as  a whole.  Local  residents  acting  through  their 
local  representatives  upon  the  local  Council  will,  it  seems,  best  have  their  planning 
for  the  future  in  respect  of  town  development  safeguarded  if  the  duty  to  safeguard 
is  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  local  Council,  always  provided,  of  course,  that 
there  shall  be  no  unauthorised  digression  in  any  circumstances  from  the  Develop- 
ment Plan,  which  in  itself  covers  the  whole  of  the  county  area,  the  town  map  being 
an  integral  part  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  time  will  show  that  amendments  are  necessary 
in  the  plan  and  this,  of  course,  will  be  dealt  with  at  subsequent  quinquennial  revisions 
as  provided  for  in  the  1947  Act. 

116.  Whilst  the  duty  to  prepare  the  quinquennial  revisions  of  the  plan  is  one  for  the 
Local  Planning  Authority  (the  County  Council)  such  revisions  should  be  made  on 
the  advice  of  the  County  District  Council  in  so  far  as  the  area  of  the  county  district 
is  concerned. 

(6)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

117.  The  part  of  this  Act  with  which  this  Council  have  been  concerned  is  that 
dealing  with  public  rights  of  way,  and  they  have  used  the  procedure  in  the  Act  forithe 
diversion  of  a public  path,  a procedure  which  is  a welcome  alternative  to  the  cumber- 
some and  lengthy  steps  which  have  to  be  taken  under  the  Highway  Act,  1835. 

118.  This  Council  carried  out  the  survey  of  public  paths,  etc.,  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Council. 


TRAFFIC 

(a)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

119.  The  Commission  will  know  that  trunk  roads  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government ; main  (i.e.  route  classified)  roads  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Council  and  all  other  roads  fall  under  the  aegis  of  the  Borough  Council.  There  are 
no  trunk  roads  in  the  area  and  the  classified  roads  were  “claimed”  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  and  accordingly  are  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council 
through  their  own  staff.  The  system  works  very  well  and  generally  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ratepayers. 

120.  It  is  felt  right  to  acknowledge  that  Mitcham  generally  obtains  a fair  share  of 
the  money  made  available  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  the  County  Council  for 
road  maintenance  purposes. 

121.  With  regard  to  improvement  schemes  on  classified  roads,  these  are  submitted 
both  to  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  where  approved  the 
Minister  normally  contributes  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Council  bear  the  remainder  equally. 

122.  In  the  case  of  improvements  of  a very  minor  nature,  discussions  ensue  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Council  and  in  cases  of  agreement  the  whole 
cost  is  normally  borne  by  the  County  Council.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  is 
insufficient  money  available  in  the  County’s  Highways  Fund  to  cover  all  the  minor 
improvement  and  maintenance  work  which  this  Council  regard  as  desirahle. 

(i)  Street  Lighting 

123.  The  Borough  Council  have  the  power  and  duty  to  light  all  the  streets,  classified 
and  otherwise,  in  the  borough.  All  the  classified  roads  are  up  to  the  full  class  “A” 
standard  established  in  relation  to  main  roads  and  the  Council  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  course  of  modernising  lighting  in  the  residential  roads.  The  greater  proportion 
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of  this  latter  work  has  already  been  done,  but  unhappily  the  Minister  has  under 
existing  financial  conditions  intimated  that  he  is  unable  to  consent  to  the  borrowing 
of  monies  to  complete  the  task  at  the  present  time. 

(c)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

124.  Statute  imposes  this  responsibility  upon  the  Borough  Council  who  have 
unfettered  control  in  the  matter. 

(d)  Parking  Places 

125.  Several  authorities  are  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  parking  places  and 
the  normal  procedure  is  for  the  Borough  Council  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Traffic  Commissioners  after  they  have  had  prior  discussions  with  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  the  Police. 

(e)  Road  Safety 

126.  Duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Borough  Council  under  this  head  and  they 
have  met  the  situation  by  the  appointment  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Highways 
Committee  on  which  are  co-opted  a number  of  members  representing  all  types  of 
road  users.  They  have  also  set  up  a Junior  Accident  Prevention  Council  and  through 
the  officer  in  their  employ  designated  Road  Safety  Officer,  various  exercises  are 
organised  to  interest  children  at  the  earliest  age.  Suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  the  road  using  public  are  very  much  encouraged  and  where  approved  ate 
acted  upon. 

127.  The  Council  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  whilst  they,  the  Local  Author- 
ity, with  committees  set  up  in  the  form  shewn  above,  must  be  assumed  to  have  a full 
knowledge  of  the  traffic  use  made  of  their  area  and  the  nature  of  road  dangers,  they 
can  be  presented  with  fails  accomplis  in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  as  an  example, 
the  Traffic  Commissioners  are  in  a position  to  determine  certain  omnibus  stands 
without  the  approval  of  the  Council  responsible  for  the  highway.  The  Council  feel 
that  although  they  themselves  urge  “Safety  First”,  it  is  sometimes  the  fact  that 
other  authorities  regard  the  swift  passage  of  traffic  as  a primary  objective.  Further 
it  is  found  that  proposals  aimed  at  increasing  safe  passage  by  all  users  of  the  highway 
are  held  up  by  higher  authority,  unless,  for  example,  fatalities  can  be  shewn  to  have 
occurred. 


(/)  Bus  Shelters 

128.  London  Transport  have  provided  some  shelters  in  the  borough,  but  it  has  to 
be  said  that  they  are  of  generally  poor  design  and  this  appears  to  be  because  they 
have  little  or  no  funds  for  the  improvement  of  existing  shelters  or  the  setting  up  of 
new  ones.  This  Council  were  given  authority  to  provide  bus  shelters  under  the  Local 
Government  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  and  immediately  acting  upon 
this,  16  shelters  at  strategic  points  in  the  borough  have  been  provided  by  them. 

(g)  Private  Street  Works 

129.  The  local  Council  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  many  years  ago 
and  the  extensive  making-up  of  residential  roads  in  the  district  after  the  growth  of 
the  1920’s  was  carried  out  under  those  powers  by  the  Borough  Council,  who  have 
also  made  up  the  remaining  one  or  two  roads  necessary  under  those  powers  since 
the  war. 

130.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  in  a large  number  of  cases  streets  have  been 
made  up  by  the  owners  by  agreement  with  the  Council  under  Section  146  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

131.  In  view  of  the  substantially  developed  nature  of  the  district  the  New  Streets 
Act,  1951,  has  very  little  application  to  the  borough. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


132.  The  Commission  ask  for  attention  to  be  drawn  specifically  to  defects  observed 
In  this  evidence  such  defects  have  been  set  out,  and  where  in  respect  of  any  service 
no  mention  is  made  under  this  heading,  it  is  because  it  is  not  found  that  defects  of 
any  moment  have  arisen. 

133.  The  Council  do  not  advance  any  suggestion  that  the  County  Council’s  main- 
tenance of  their  own  buildings  in  each  of  the  county  districts  throughout  the  county 
area  is  known  to  fall  short  of  reasonable  standard.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
this  Council  maintain  a highly  efficient  building  maintenance  section  within  the 
department  of  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  It  seems  clear  that  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  County  Council  but  within  this 
area  could  be  carried  out  with  speedy  attention  to  work  and  probably  a lowering 
of  cost  if  carried  out  by  this  Council  on  an  agency  or  delegation  basis.  If  the  principle 
be  acknowledged  then  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  benefits  can  be  multiplied  by  the 
endowment  of  all  the  county  districts  with  the  task. 

134.  The  view  is  held  and  without  doubt  is  not  unknown  to  the  Commission  that 
towns  that  go  to  make  up  Greater  London — and,  of  course,  Mitcham,  with  a history 
that  goes  back  to  Domesday,  is  one  of  these — are  in  quite  different  case  from 
provincial  centres.  Community  of  interest  in  the  case  of  periphery  towns  like 
Mitcham  is  more  closely  drawn  than  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  Thus,  within  the 
Mitcham  boundary  the  inhabitants  have  become  accustomed  to  going  to  their  own 
Town  Hall  set  up  more  than  seventy  years  ago  to  seek  help  in  regard  to  local  services. 
It  is  within  reach  (owing  to  its  centralised  position)  of  all  within  the  borough  without 
change  of  transport  if  public  road  transport  is  being  used.  Any  changes,  therefore, 
which  led  to  a change  in  the  centre  of  administration  of  local  services  would  rudely 
disturb  the  ease  of  personal  communication  that  the  Mitcham  ratepayers  at  present 
enjoy.  The  value  of  this  ease  of  access  could  be  much  enhanced  were  certain  services, 
now  carried  out  from  some  remote  civic  centre,  transferred  instead  to  the  Borough 
Council.  This  Council  accordingly  find  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  general 
trend  in  this  direction  set  out  in  the  Government  White  Paper  on  Functions  of 
County  Councils  and  County  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales,  and  whilst 
the  evidence  which  has  been  set  out  in  the  preceding  pages  aims  at  providing  the 
answers  to  the  questions  so  far  posed  by  the  Commission  and  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  exhaustive  of  all  that  the  Council  would  wish  to  represent  to  the 
Commission  on  this  question  of  Local  Government  organisation,  at  the  same  time 
they  seek  to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  pressing  a case  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  borough  are  best  served  in  general  when  they  are  being  served  locally.  The 
Council  are  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  general  public  will  readily  come  to 
their  Town  Hall  when  needing  assistance.  Usually  in  a close-knit  community  such 
as  Mitcham,  the  public  in  any  case  know  one  or  more  of  their  borough  councillors 
intimately  and  thus  have  a further  avenue  of  approach  to  the  local  services  or  even, 
it  need  be,  a means  of  ventilating  a complaint. 

135.  Unhappily,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  services  over  a wider  area.  It  does  not 
often  enter  the  head  of  a ratepayer  to  travel  out  of  Mitcham  in  respect  of,  for 
example,  a service  administered  centrally  by  the  County  Council. 

136.  In  these  circumstances  there  must  be  a tendency  for  any  representations  to  be 
made  only  to  officers  of  the  County  Council,  and  at  that  by  post.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Surrey  County  Council  deal  as  well  with  such  circumstances  as  one  could  expect, 
nevertheless,  a close  and  intimate  relationship  between  borough  councillor  and  rate- 
payer must,  it  is  represented,  foster  greater  public  interest  in  public  services,  and 
certainly  lead  to  more  efficient  administration  for  the  public,  of  services  the  public 
want,  in  the  way  that  the  public  need  those  services  to  be  administered. 
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Mitcham  Borough  Council 


Levying  and  Collection  of  Rates 

In  order  to  collect  the  income  chargeable  on  a rating  value  basis,  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  it  appears  must  maintain  records  of  property,  their  rating  values 
changes  of  occupancy  and  empty  periods,  these  being  the  basis  on  which  accounts 
to  occupiers  or  owners  are  rendered  and  collection  procedure  maintained. 

It  appears  that  economies  would  foUow,  therefore,  if,  like  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  Metropolitan  Police  and  other  such  authorities,  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  were  to  collect  their  income  through  the  local  rating  authority  who  already 
maintain  exactly  similar  records  and  have  collecting  machinery.  That  the  whole  of 
the  Water  Board’s  revenues  are  not  collected  on  a rating  basis  is  known,  but  this 
applies  also  to  the  other  authorities  mentioned  who  have  direct  billing  arrangements 
for  such  other  revenues. 
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PRELIMINARY 

The  Richmond  (Surrey)  Borough  Council  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
submit  an  outline  of  evidence  to  the  Commission. 

Before  dealing  with  the  matter  under  the  heads  suggested  in  the  Chairman’s  letter 
of  17th  February,  they  would  say  that  their  views  can  be  summarised  thus: 

Richmond  wishes  to  stay  as  it  is,  as  part  of  the  administrative  and  geograph- 
ic^ County  of  Surrey,  the  function  of  local  government  in  its  area  already 
being  satisfactorily  operated,  seeing  no  defects  of  such  a nature  that  any 
change  would  resolve.” 


FACTUAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  RICHMOND 

Richmond  is  a non-county  borough  within  the  administrative  County  of  Surrey. 

It  has  a population  of  42,450;  and  area  of  4,243  acres  of  which  2,717  acres  com- 
prises parks  and  other  open  space  including  rather  more  than  half  of  Richmond 
Park,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  and  Richmond  and  Kew  Greens,  apart 
from  the  substantial  areas  owned  by  them  as  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  rateable  value  is  £944,270  and  the  product  of  a penny  rate  is  £3,788,  the 
present  poundage  being  17s.  9d.  in  Richmond  and  Kew  and  18s.  Od.  in  North 
Sheen,  Petersham  and  Ham.  Specimen  rate  demand  notes  are  attached. 

Richmond  is  bounded  on  the  whole  of  its  western  and  northern  sides  by  the  River 
Thames  on  the  further  side  of  which  lies  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  greater  part 
of  its  eastern  boundary  passes  through  Richmond  Park.  It  has  urban  development 
joining  that  of  the  Borough  of  Barnes  in  the  north-east  and  the  Royal  Borough  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames  in  the  south. 

While  in  large  measure  a dormitory  town  (since  large  numbers  of  residents  travel 
to  the  city  and  various  parts  of  the  Greater  London  area  daily)  it  is  very  much  more 
also,  both  in  character  and  historical  development.  Richmond  is  an  inland  resort, 
attracting  very  large  numbers  of  visitors  all  the  year  and  with  a daytime  population 
in  the  summer  of  the  order  of  150,000. 


THE  INVITED  HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE 

A description  of  the  Present  Arrangements  within  the  Council’s  Area 

This  is  fuUy  contained  in  Appendix  3 of  the  preliminary  memorandum  of  evidence 
by  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  the  Richmond  Council  have  merely  the  following 
additional  observations  to  make : 

Education 

The  Council  have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  recent  report  of  the  alterations  in  the 
operation  of  divisional  executives  which  are  designed  to  improve  the  part  which  the 
divisional  executives  play  in  the  working  of  this  service.  The  Council  note  with 
appreciation  that  the  revised  scheme  is  to  be  reviewed  in  12  months  time  when 
county  districts  will  be  given  opportunities  to  comment  thereon. 
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Environmental  Health 

With  the  exception  of  the  following  all  the  functions  named  are  performed  by  the 
Borough  Council  and  they  have  found  no  defects  in  their  organisation: 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal 

Collection  by  Richmond  Council.  Disposal  by  the  Boroughs  of  Barnes  and 
Richmond  under  joint  arrangements  but  with  a day-to-day  control  by  the  Barnes 
Council. 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 

Sewerage  except  certain  main  sewers  by  Richmond  Council.  Sewage  disposal  and 
the  main  sewers  therefore  by  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board  which  consists  of 
equal  representation  from  the  Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Barnes. 

Crematoria 

The  Richmond  Council  is  a constituent  member  with  the  Boroughs  of  Acton 
Barnes,  Brentford  and  Chiswick  and  Hammersmith  of  the  Mortlake  Crematoriuni 
Board. 

River  Pollution 

The  Port  of  London  Authority. 


Without  dealing  in  detail  with  those  functions  performed  Wholly  by  the  Council 
reference  should  perhaps  be  made  to;  ‘ 

The  baths  establishment  built  in  1882  and  the  replacement  of  which  is  now 
under  consideration; 

The  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  on  which  very  large  sums  have  been  spent  in 
acquisitions  and  on  maintenance;  those  acquisitions  forming  part  of  a con- 
.tinuing  policy  which  has  led  in  recent  years  to  further  acquisitions  of  land  at 
Ham  House  Avenues,  Walnut  Tree  Meadow  and  Petersham  Corhmon; 

The  wen  respected  and  much  used  library ; 

The  water  imdertaking; 

The  Queen’s  Road  Estate  of  21  acres  held  for  its  income  on  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rate  of  the  Parish  of  Richmond  and  now  about  to  be  redeveloped. 


Housing 

The  functions  are  performed  by  the  Richmond  Council  within  the  framework  of 
existing  legislation. 


The  following  is  an  analysis  of  houses  provided  by  the  Local  Authority.. 


Pre  1914 
Between  the  two  wars 
Since  1946  . 

Requisitioned 


Now  in  course  of  erection 
Plans  in  preparation 


195  houses  and  flats. 

771  houses  and  flats. 

732  permanent  houses  and  flats. 

179  EFM  bungalows  now  reduced  to  124  (*). 
92  houses  accommodating  216  families  as  at 
1st  January,  1956,  now  reduced  by  release  to 
39  houses  accommodating  87  families. 

120. 

336. 


(*  the  difference  being  the  number  of  those  removed  to  allow  redevelopment  of  sites.) 
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Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

While,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  County  Council’s  memorandum,  most  of  these 
functions  are  exercised  by  the  County  Council,  the  County  Divisional  Medical 
OfBcer  is  the  Borough  s Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  such  successful  liaison  exists 
between  the  two  authorities  that  no  difficulty  can  be  remembered  as  arising  Mutual 
assistance  is  common  as  can  be  evidenced  by  the  scheme  in  the  borough  for  the 
laundering  of  bed-bnen  for  the  incontinent  iU  and  aged,  which  while  financed 
(so  far  as  it  is  not  self  supporting)  by  the  County  Council,  is  operated  by  the  Cor- 
poration’s Baths  Laundry  and  its  Health  Department  staff. 

Another  instance  is  in  the  field  of  Health  Education  where  local  initiative  often 
supplements  the  County  Council’s  activities. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  delegated  powers  under  which  the  Richmond  Council  work  have  proved 
adequate  and  they  recognise  the  need  for  Development  Plans  to  be  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  areas  larger  than  their  own. 


Traffic 

The  Richmond  Council  as  the  authority  for  all  the  functions  named  except  county 
roads  (other  than  as  agents  for  the  county)  and  certain  bridges  have  found  no 
defects  arising  from  their  constitution.  They  do,  however,  confirm  the  comments 
in  sections  VIII  under  Traffic  on  pages  237  and  238  of  Appendix  3 of  the  Surrey 
memorandum. 


An  Analysis  of  any  Defects 

Such  defects  as  there  may  be  have  seemed  easily  capable  of  resolution  by  the  friendly 
co-operation  which  exists  between  authorities  in  this  area  of  Surrey. 

One  major  liability  of  the  Council  which  even  the  powers  of  both  authorities 
acting  together  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  meet  is  that  for  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  islands  in  this  nationally  famous  stretch  of  the  Thames  most  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  Richmond  Council.  The  subject  of  the  danger  from  flooding 
of  the  River  Thames  in  the  tidal  reaches  upstream  of  the  London  County  Council’s 
area  needs  vigorous  and  early  attention,  and  the  Council  recommend  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Waverley  Committee  (please  see  paragraphs  76-112  of  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Coastal  Flooding  Cmd.  9165— May,  1954)  be 
implemented. 

The  Council  feel  that  increased  powers  with  regard  to  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
could  well  be  given  to  the  Divisional  Health  and  Welfare  Sub-Committees  of  the 
appropriate  County  Council  Committees  either  by  more  extensive  delegation  of 
power  or  by  increased  authority. 


Finance  and  Administration 

All  the  functions  described  are  financed  out  of  the  rate  and  other  income  of  the 
Council  and  those  matters  which  are  financed  by  precepts  on  that  income  are 
administered  by  bodies  whereon  the  Council  has  representation. 

They  are  satisfied  that  the  control  they  exercise  in  their  own  administration  and 
in  their  representation  on  other  administrations  is  effective  and  sufficient. 

The  Richmond  Council’s  functions  are  administered  by  a Council  of  10  aldermen 
and  30  councillors.  That  work  is  performed  through  committees  of  12-1 8 members, 
each  controlling  groups  of  functions. 
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Their  permanent  stafif  are  professionaUy  or  otherwise  appropriately  qualffied  and 
are  sufficient  in  number  (except  that  difficulty  has  from  time  to  time  occurredin  filling 
certain  technical  posts-a  difficulty  experienced  by  every  other  authority  in  the  countyr 
but  in  their  view  the  minimum  needed  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  powers 
and  duties  entrusted  to  them. 


Conclusions 

The  Council  would  not  wish  at  this  stage  to  add  to  their  views  as  expressed  ia 
Tart  A of  this  memorandum. 

They  note  that  an  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage  and  that  the  Commission 
propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being  of  a preliminary  nature  only,  which  the 
Council  would  be  free  to  enlarge  upon  at  a later  stage.  They  are  grateful  for  that 
opportunity  and  will  do  aU  they  can  to  assist  the  Commission  m any  way  within  their 
power. 


Dated  this  nineteenth  day  of  June,  1958. 

C.  HEYWORTH, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Richmond, 

Surrey. 
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PART  I 

An  outline  description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Borough  of  Surbiton  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  paragraph  3 of  the  letter  received  from  the 
Chairman  of  The  Royal  Commission,  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  the  service  either  alone  or  jointly  with 

others. 


(a)  General  Statistics  and  Information 

(i)  Geographical  Situation,  Population,  Area,  etc. 

Surbiton  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County  of  Surrey ; it  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames;  on  the  south  by  the 
Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell;  on  the  east  by  the  Borough  of  Malden  and  Coombe 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Urban  District  of  Esher. 

The  population  of  Surbiton  is  63,110  (Registrar  General’s  estimate,  June,  1957); 
the  area  is  4,709  acres.  The  borough  is  five  miles  long  by  one  and  three-quarter  miles 
wide  at  the  northern  end,  and  a little  over  a mile  wide  towards  the  southern  end. 

(ii)  Short  History  of  Local  Administration 

The  real  history  of  Surbiton  dates  from  1855,  when  the  inhabitants  promoted  a 
Bill  which  was  passed  into  law  under  the  title  of  “The  Surbiton  Improvement  Act. 
1855”.  Under  this  Act,  a body  known  as  The  Surbiton  Improvement  Commissioners 
was  set  up  for  the  Local  Government  of  the  area.  The  Commissioners  continued 
their  activities  under  that  title  until  1894,  when  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
was  passed;  section  21  of  that  Act  established  the  Surbiton  Urban  District  Council, 
whose  district  included  the  Parishes  of  Surbiton,  Hook  and  Tolworth.  By  the  Surrey 
Review  Order,  1933,  the  Parish  of  Chessington,  comprising  1,702  acres,  was,  with 
other  areas,  added  to  the  district. 

In  1936,  Surbiton  obtained  its  Municipal  Charter. 


(iii)  Rateable  Value,  Product  of  Penny  Rate 

(a)  Rateable  value  of  the  Borough  as  at  31st  March,  1958  . £1,103,544 

(b)  Rate  in  the  pound  to  be  levied  in  the  year  1958/59  . . . 16s. 

(c)  Estimated  net  product  of  penny  rate  1958/59  . . . £4,450 

(d)  Estimated  population . 63,110 

(e)  Rateable  value  per  head  of  population  . . . £17  9s.  8d. 

(f)  Rates  per  head  of  population  ....  £13  10s.  9d. 


(iv)  Constitution  of  Town  Council 


The  Town  Council  comprises  nine  aldermen  and  twenty-seven  councillors. 

The  borough  is  divided  into  the  following  nine  wards,  each  ward  being  repre- 
sented by  three  members : 

Local 


Ward 

Berrylands  . 

Chessington 

Hook  and  Southborough 
St.  Mark’s  . 

Seething  Wells  . 
Surbiton  Hill 
Tolworth  East 
Tolworth  South  . 
Tolworth  West  . 


Area 

Government 

Electorate 

{Acres) 

(1958  Register) 

458 

6,327 

7,035 

1,702 

703 

7,197 

244 

4,351 

115 

2,668 

350 

4,640 

453 

4,690 

548 

4,608 

136 

3,795 

45,311 
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Allotments 
Assembly  Rooms 
Buildings  and  Town  Planning 
Establishment 

Finance  and  General  Purposes 

Highway 

Housing 

Library 

Open  Spaces  and  Swimming  Bath 
Public  Health. 

The  ^lotments  Comimttee  includes  five  co-opted  members  representative  of 
horticultural  associations  m the  borough  icpic.emauve  oi 

(v)  The  Staff  and  Workpeople  of  the  Corporation 

ne  number  of  staff  (including  Chief,  Deputy  Chief  and  Senior  Officers)  employed 
by  the  Town  Council  is  129  allocated  to  the  following  departments : 

Town  Clerk’s  including  Fuel  Office  . ^ole-time  Part-time 

Borouffh  F.no-tnPAr’c  ' ^ 


Borough  Engineer’s 
Borough  Treasurer’s 
Public  Health 
Housing 
Public  Library 


Total 


38 

27 

10 

6 

17 

124 


The  estimated  total  salaries  for  the  year  1958/59  is  £93  050 

The  total  number  of  workpeople  employed  by  the  Corporation  is  252,  as  follows  ■ 


Cemetery 
Cleansing 
Highway 
Housing  . 
Disposal  Works 
Assembly  Rooms 
Lagoon  . 


Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds 
Public  Health  . 

Public  Offices  . 


14 

92 

54 

14 


50 

2 

15 

252 


(increased  to  approxi- 
mately 20  in  summer 
season.) 


The  estimated  wage  bill  for  the  year  1958/59  is  £134,450. 

revt^Srife  Methods  Consultants  have  recently  undertaken  a 

review  of  the  Town  Council  s admimstration  and  an  extract  from  the  consultants’ 
report  is  set  out  below: 

11.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Council’s  administration  is  efficient 
and  m general  it  is  economical.  It  satisfied  most  tests  that  I have  been  able 
to  apply,  extremely  well,  a fact  that  is  evidenced  by  the  relatively  few 
matters  to  which  I find  it  necessary  to  draw  attention.  Indeed,  I find  that 
the  number  of  matters  dealt  with  in  this  report  are  few  and  their  nature 
rather  more  trivial  than  my  partner  and  I have  found  it  necessary  to  deal 
with  in  similar  reports  of  several  other  local  authorities.  This  is  indeed 
satisfactory  even  if  it  does  imply  that  the  review  has  produced  no  spectacu- 
lar results. 
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12,  Particular  influences  and  facts  that  contribute  to  this  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  are  in  my  view  the  following: 

(1)  A satisfactory  committee  system; 

(2)  Good  relationships  between  departments  and  an  efficient  division  of 
functions  between  them; 

(3)  High  caUbre  of  the  Council’s  chief  officers  and  their  deputies.” 

(vi)  Parliamentary  Division 

The  borough  comprises  the  Parliamentary  Borough  Constituency  of  Surbiton, 
Electorate  45,311. 


(vii)  County  Electoral  Divisions 
There  are  three  County  Electoral  Divisions  as  follows : 


Surbiton  East  (Chessington,  Tolworth  East  and  Tolworth  South  Wards). 
Electorate:  16,333. 

Surbiton  North  (Berrylands,  St.  Mark's  and  Seething  Wells  Wards). 
Electorate:  13,346. 

Surbiton  West  (Hook  and  Southborough,  Surbiton  Hill  and  Tolworth  West 
Wards). 

Electorate:  15,632. 


(viii)  Police 

The  borough  is  policed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

(ix)  Economic  and  Industrial  Characteristics 

Surbiton  is  mainly  a dormitory  town,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a large 
influx  of  light  industrial  undertakings,  A large  proportion  of  the  working  population 
find  their  employment  in  London  and  other  business  areas  in  Greater  London.  The 
principal  industries  are  situated  along  and  to  the  south  of  the  Kingston  By-Pass 
Road.  In  all,  there  are  some  260  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factories  Act, 
varying  from  those  employing  two  or  three  hands  to  those  with  a staff  of  several 
hundreds.  There  are  extensive  Government  temporary  office  buildings  at  Hook  Rise 
and  Leatherhead  Road  in  which  a considerable  number  of  civil  servants  are  em- 
ployed. i 

I 

(x)  Record  of  Administration  ; 

The  Town  Council  claim  to  be  a progressive  authority  and  believe  that  their  ; 

services  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  local  authority.  The  Town  ) 
Council  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  exercising  permissive  powers  under  the  ; 
adoptive  Acts,  and  have  assiduously  performed  the  duties  delegated  to  them  by  other  : 
authorities.  Further  details  appear  under  the  headings  which  follow.  i 

The  Town  Council  have  a very  efficient  library  service.  The  Central  Library  _ 
incorporates  a Reference  Library  and  a Children’s  Library,  and  a fine  post-war  j 
building  at  Chessington  houses  the  Branch  Library  for  that  area.  There  is  also  a 
Branch  Library  at  Hook  and  another  branch  will  be  opened  this  year  at  Tolworth. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Fire  Service,  Surbiton  administered  an 
efficient  Fire  Brigade;  they  also  provided  an  Ambulance  Service  prior  to  the  as- 
sumption of  this  responsibility  by  the  County  Council. 

(b)  Education 

(1)  Present  System  of  Administrative  Control  1 

. The  Surrey  County  Council,  as  the  Local  Education  Authority,  are  responsible  j 
for  the  provision  of  a comprehensive  educational  service.  i 
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In  general,  the  tiers  of  administrative  control  for  this  service  are  as  follows  (in 
descending  order) : ' 

(s)  The  Surrey  Education  Committee 
(A)  Divisional  Executives 
(c)  School  Managers  and  Governors. 

The  constitution  and  functions  of  these  various  bodies  are  briefly  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Surrey  Education  Committee.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  committees  of  the 
County  Councd,  comprising  41  members  of  the  County  Council  and  18  co- 
opted members  representing  various  educational,  religious  and  industrial 
interests. 

The  principal  work  of  the  committee  consists  in  administering  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Council  the  three  successive  stages  of  education— Primary 
Secondary  and  Further,  These  responsibilities  include  the  School  Health 
Service  and  special  educational  provision  for  backward  children,  and  the 
related  functions  concemmg  employment  of  school  children  and  young 
persons,  youth  employment  and  physical  training  and  recreation 
The  central  Education  Department  at  County  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Education  OfiBcer,  comprises  a staff  of  about  131,  and  the  staff  of 
the  9 divisional  executives  number  in  aU  about  159.  With  teachers,  school 
helpers,  library  assistants,  caretakers,  groundsmen,  cleaners  and  school  meals 
workers,  some  13,800  staff  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Education  Service  in 
Surrey.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  staff  engaged  under  the  County 
Medical  Officer  m administering  the  School  Health  Service. 

Note  . The  figures  of  staff  are  taken  from  the  General  Reference  Book  of  the 
County  Council  for  1956. 


(A)  Divisional  Executives.  The  County  is  divided  into  9 divisional  areas  for  edu- 
ction purposes,  and  the  Borough  of  Surbiton,  together  with  the  Boroughs  of 
Kingston  and  Malden  and  Coombe  and  the  Urban  District  of  Esher  comprise 
the  area  of  the  North  Central  Divisional  Executive.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
population,  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  divisional  areas;  the  estimated  total 
population  exceeds  200,000. 

The  total  membership  of  the  North  Central  Divisional  Executive  is  36;  six 
members  are  appointed  by  each  of  the  four  county  district  authorities  whose 
areas  comprise  the  division  and  twelve  by  the  County  Council;  the  ratio  of 
County  Council  and  County  District  Council  appointed  members  is  therefore 
one  to  two. 

Subject  to  the  powers  of  the  local  bodies  of  managers  and  governors  (see 
(e)),  the  functions  of  the  divisional  executive  range  in  varying  degrees  over 
practically  the  entire  field  of  the  educational  service  so  far  as  matters  of  day-to- 
day  administration  are  concerned.  The  executive  advise  the  County  Education 
Committee  on  local  considerations  affecting  policy  issues,  including  the 
Development  Plan  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  and  the  Scheme  for 
Further  Education. 

The  executive  have  power  to  order  items  of  revenue  expenditure  (e.g.  re- 
placement of  furniture,  repairs  to  school  buildings)  up  to  an  amount  of  £300, 
and  items  of  capital  expenditure  up  to  an  amount  of  £100,  provided  the 
amounts  have  been  included  in  the  approved  annual  estimates  of  the  County 
Education  Committee.  The  offices  of  the  North  Central  Divisional  Executive 
are  at  “Cranhurst,”  Surbiton  HiU  Road,  Surbiton. 

(e)  Managers  and  Governors.  Each  body  of  managers  or  governors  is  directly 
associated  with  the  work  of  a particular  school  or  group  of  schools.  Managers 
and  governors  of  schools  have  certain  statutory  functions  which  vary  as 
between  coimty  and  voluntary  schools,  but  in  both  types  of  school  they  are 
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responsible  for  the  general  direction  of  the  conduct  and  curriculum  of  schools 
and  for  other  matters  of  internal  organisation  and  discipline.  Their  annual 
estimates  are  submitted  to  the  County  Education  Committee  through  the 
divisional  executive. 

In  Surbiton  nine  bodies  of  managers  and  governors  are  responsible  for  a 
total  of  twenty-two  voluntary  and  county  schoolSj  and  on  each  of  these 
bodies  the  Town  Council  have  direct  representation  varying  from  one  to  three 
members. 

(ii)  Amendment  of  Divisional  Administration 

The  Coimty  Council,  at  their  meeting  on  29th  April,  1958,  approved  the  proposals 
of  the  County  Education  Committee  for  effecting  reforms  in  the  relationship  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  divisional  executives,  with  the  main  objects  of; 

(а)  Improving  the  liaison  between  the  County  Council,  the  Education  Committee 
and  the  executives; 

(б)  Extending  the  delegation  of  functions  already  entrusted  to  the  executives, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  finance. 

Briefly  the  revised  arrangements  (to  operate  for  a trial  period  of  one  year  from 
1st  July,  1958)  are: 

(1)  That  there  shall  be  direct  representation  on  the  County  Education  Committee 
of  certain  divisional  executives; 

(2)  That  an  representatives  on  the  divisional  executives  appointed  by  county 
district  authorities  can,  if  the  authority  so  desire,  be  members  of  that  authority. 
[Formerly  there  was  a requirement  that  certain  representatives  should  not  be 
representatives  of  the  appointing  county  district  authority  and  should  re- 
present education,  industry  and  agriculture.] 

(3)  That  the  whole  programme  of  maintenance  and  minor  works  of  school 
premises  shall  be  the  responsibility  and  under  the  control  of  the  divisional 
executives ; 

(4)  That  the  divisional  executives  shall  appoint  their  own  clerical  and  administra- 
tive staff; 

(5)  That  there  shall  be  improved  liaison  between  the  divisional  executives  and  the 
youth  service  and  youth  employment  service. 

(iii)  Youth  Employment  Service 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948,  the 
County  Council  are  responsible  for  the  youth  employment  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  Surrey  to  ensure  that  boys  and  girls  about  to  leave  school 
are  given  an  opportunity  of  receiving  vocational  guidance.  The  District  Youth  Em- 
ployment Officers  and  their  staffs  help  young  people  and  their  parents  with  infor- 
mation, advice  and  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  careers,  employment  and  train- 
ing. 

The  divisional  executives  recommend  the  names  of  persons  to  serve  on  the  youth 
employment  committees  for  their  areas. 

The  Boroughs  of  Surbiton,  Kingston  and  Malden  and  Coombe  comprise  the  area 
covered  by  the  Kingston  Youth  Employment  Bureau,  whose  offices  are  at  8 Penrhyn 
Road,  Kingston-upon-Thames. 

(iv)  Youth  Service 

The  County  Education  Committee  are  responsible  for  the  youth  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  Administrative  County,  and  make  grants  to  a considerable  number  of 
voluntary  youth  organisations. 

The  youth  work  is  organised  on  a district  basis  under  the  co-ordination  of  District 
Youth  Committees,  and  there  are  full-time  District  Youth  Officers  and  a large 
number  of  full-time  and  part-time  club  leaders. 
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The  Surbiton  Youth  Committee  have  as  their  president  the  Mayor  of  Surbiton  and 
the  Town  Council  appomt  one  other  representative  on  the  Youth  Committee  which 
also  ^mpnses  nominees  of  the  Church  and  other  bodies  known  for  their  S^r^st  in 
youth,  toge  her  with  one  representative  of  each  registered  youth  organisation 

MX’S'SZS’r"  «■'  Si»n  .nd 

(c)  Environmental  Health 

(i)  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
There  are  very  few  properties  in  Surbiton  without  bathrooms  and  means  of  doing 
hmireT*^™^  W provide  public  baths  and  wash- 

been  instaUed  in  recent  years  and  the  Town  Council  are  en- 
comagmg  the  provision  of  bathrooms  by  offering  improvement  grants. 

i<r,wL°  facilities  go  to  the  public  baths  at  Epsom  or 

m°^ma£  d?’  at  homr^'^  number  go  to  friends  or  relatives 

Facilities  for  cleansing  of  verminous  persons  are  rarely  needed,  but  an  arrange- 

ment exists  with  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kensington  for  the  use  of  their  cleansing 
station  when  required,  on  payment.  cicausing 

Normal  laundry  facilities  are  adequate,  but  the  cleansing  and  washing  of  foul 

provision,  especiaUy  now 

that  so  many  people  live  in  flats  without  gardens  or  drying  rooms. 

outdoor  Swimming  pool  in  Raeburn  Avenue  on  part 
165  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide,  with  varying  depths  from 
3 fret  to  9 feet.  The  bath  water  is  contmualiy  filtered  and  cleansed  by  means  of  a 
modern  plant,  and  there  is  adequate  changing  accommodation.  Car  parking  and 
cycle  parking  facilities  and  cafe  are  also  provided.  The  premises  are  used  in  the 
wmter  for  indoor  cricket  practice,  weight-lifting  and  table  tennis.  All  these  facilities 
nave  proved  very  popular. 

(ii)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

IS  drained  by  the  HogsmiU  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  river  is  a 
triDutary  ot  me  Thames. 

The  Surrey  CounW  Council,  by  Order,  took  over  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  Hogsmill  River  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  tributaries,  and  as  the 
® “mpleted  the  responsibility  for  the  completed  sections 
IS  handed  over  to  the  Thames  Conservancy.  Payment  for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
struction already  referred  to  is  met  as  to  50  per  cent,  by  the  County  Council,  and  50 
per  cent,  by  the  authorities  drammg  thereto  on  a water-shed  area  basis. 

These  arrangements  stiU  leave  the  upper  reaches  of  the  tributaries  and  the  local 
ditches  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Town  Council,  and  they  have  from  time  to  time 
earned  out  schemes  of  piping-in. 

(iii)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

nature  do  not  arise  very  frequently,  but  when  they  do  are  readily 
dealt  with  by  the  use  of  suitable  insecticides. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  this;  Surbiton  can  well  undertake  any  of  this  work 
nough  It  need  not  be  done  directly  but  some  could  be  the  subject  of  contracting. 

(iv)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

The  control  of  trade  wastes  rests  with  the  Town  Council,  and  steps  are  taken 
en  new  factories  are  built,  or  new  processes  commenced,  to  ensure  a neutral 
emuent.  There  have  been  cases  in  the  past  where  trade  wastes  have  found  their  way 
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into  the  sewers  without  the  Town  Council’s  knowledge,  and  a considerable  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  in  tracing  these  wastes  to  particular  factories  and,  thereafter, 
arranging  with  the  owners  for  suitable  neutralising  plants  to  be  installed  to  ensure 
that  the  factory  waste  is  suitable  for  treatment  at  the  Disposal  Works  and  not  harm- 
ful to  sewers. 

Similar  action  is  also  taken  to  prevent  oil  discharge  into  the  rivers  and  water- 
courses. 

(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

A mortuary  and  post-mortem  room,  including  refrigeration  facilities,  is  provided 
It  was  modernised  just  before  the  war  and  has  had  more  up-to-date  equipment 
installed  in  recent  years. 

It  is  well  maintained  and  adequate  for  the  district. 

The  number  of  bodies  received  is  about  75  per  aimum. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  have  been  made  with  neighbouring  authorities  as  the 
mortuary  has  to  be  closed  when  the  part-time  attendant  is  on  leave  or  ill.  This  has 
been  found  a satisfactory  way  to  cover  temporary  absences  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
“stand-in”  for  this  type  of  work. 

(vi)  Public  Conveniences 

The  Town  Council  have  provided  seven  public  conveniences  within  the  borough, 
and  eight  conveniences  on  recreation  grounds  available  to  the  public  when  the 
grounds  are  open.  In  addition,  they  have  arranged  for  facilities  for  men  adjoining 
five  public  houses.  They  have  schemes  for  providing  a further  three  conveniences,  one 
of  which  will  be  constructed  at  Chessington  shortly. 

The  conveniences  are  provided  with  one  free  W.C.  for  each  sex,  and  cold  water 
washing  facilities,  except  at  Tolworth  Broadway,  where  there  are  full  washing 
facilities  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  None  of  the  conveniences  is  fully  manned,  and 
the  whole  of  the  cleansing  is  done  daily  by  visiting  staff. 

When  the  Town  Council’s  programme  for  new  conveniences  is  completed,  the 
whole  district  will  be  quite  adequately  served. 

(vii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

(а)  Refuse  Collection.  A weekly  system  of  refuse  collection  obtains,  salvage  being 
collected  at  the  same  time.  Refuse  is  collected  from  individual  premises,  and  there  is 
no  kerbside  collection. 

Thirty-eight  men  are  employed  in  gangs  varying  from  two  to  six  men,  with  nine 
refuse  collection  vehicles  each  hauling  a large  salvage  trailer.  There  is  one  spare 
vehicle. 

(б)  Disposal.  Surbiton  have  joined  with  Kingston  and  Malden  in  providing  for 
joint  refuse  disposal  facilities.  The  collection  vehicles  discharge  at  a specially  built 
transfer  point  in  Kingston,  from  whence  the  refuse  is  taken  in  bulk  vehicles  to  a dis- 
used gravel  pit  at  Egham,  some  14  miles  away. 

Salvage  is  discharged  at  the  old  Surbiton  Disposal  Works  where  it  is  sorted,  baled 
and  sold. 

This  service  is  under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Engineer  though  the  enforcement 
of  the  provision  of  dustbins  is  dealt  with  in  the  Public  Health  Department.  Here 
reference  might  be  made  to  the  ambiguity  of  section  75  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  which  empowers  the  Town  Council  to  require  either  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
buildings  to  provide  dustbins,  a situation  which  calls  for  administrative  action  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  should  be  necessary  to  get  defective  bins  replaced. 

(viii)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

From  the  time  a new  building  is  completed  it  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Public  Health  Department  so  far  as  its  future  condition  is  concerned. 
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For  more  tlwn  Sixty  years  the  Counca  have  vigorously  administered  the  various 
Housing  and  Public  Health  Acts  to  secure  proper  maintenance  of  property,  nm 
hesimting  to  have  r^ourse  to  statutory  procedure  and  where  necessary  carrying  out 
works  of  repair  m default  of  owners. 

The  effect  of  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  paragraph  under  Slum  Clearance. 

The  number  of  bouses  made  fit  for  occupation  as  a result  of  action  by  the  Council 


By  statutory  action 
By  informal  action 


1930  to 

1946  to 

1945 

1957 

Total 

1,457 

45 

1,502 

4,178 

2,789 

6,967 

5,635 

2,834 

8,469 

The  number  of  houses  and  other  premises  which  have  had  old  drains  removed  and 
new  mstaUeddurmg  the  past  sixty  years  is  some  2,250  and  a plan  of  each  system  is 
recorded  in  the  Public  Health  Department. 


(ix)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

(a)  Sewerage.  The  whole  of  the  town,  except  for  a few  cesspools  in  the  rural 
areas,  is  imm-dramed  and  on  a separate  system.  In  recent  years,  a large  sewer  has 
been  constructed  through  the  town  with  a two-fold  object ; firstly,  to  drain  the  whole 
of  Epsom  to  the  new  works  of  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board  at  Malden 
and  secondly  to  provide  adequate  sewerage  for  a large  part  of  Surbiton. 

A branch  sewer  is  now  being  constructed  from  this  joint  sewer  along  the  Kingston 
By-Pass  Road  to  the  Hook  Road,  which  will  relieve  minor  flooding  in  the  Hook  area 
and  enable  two  existmg  pumping  stations  to  be  dispensed  with 

Owmg  to  the  configuration  of  the  town  there  will  stiU  remain  five  pumping  stations 
to  lift  me  sewage  to  such  a height  that  it  can  gravitate  to  the  sewage  works 

(b)  Sewage  Disposal.  Until  the  8th  June,  1957,  Surbiton  owned  the  Disposal  Works 
at  Lower  Marsh  Lane,  which  Works  were  heavily  overloaded. 

V “ order  was  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  setting  up  the  Hogsmill 

Valley  Joim  Sewerage  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  Epsom, 
Kingston,  Malden  and  Surbiton,  and  on  the  8th  June,  1957,  the  Board’s  Works 
having  been  constructed,  the  Board  took  over  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  town 
and  the  Surbiton  Works. 

The  Town  Council  are  constructing  a small  works  near  the  borough  boundary  at 
Chessmgton  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  an  isolated  public  house  and  six  cottages. 


(x)  Street  Cleansing 

Street  cleansing  is  carried  out  by  individual  street  sweepers,  each  of  whom  is  pro- 
vided with  a suitable  street  orderly  truck. 

T sweepings  from  the  trucks  are  loaded,  tours  the  district, 

m addition,  the  Town  Council  have  a mechanical  street  sweeper  loader  which  deals 
daily  with  the  ’bus  routes  and  shopping  areas,  and  then  proceeds  to  cleanse  the 
carriageways  of  the  district  roads. 


The  Town  Council  have  provided  a large  number  of  litter  bins  throughout  the 
town,  and  a number  of  sand  bins  near  the  hills,  so  that  sand  is  immediately  available 
m frosty  weather. 

A system  of  automatic  turnout  is  organised  each  Winter  for  the  complete  sanding 
01  the  main  roads  and  ’bus  routes  as  may  be  necessary,  night  or  day. 


(xi)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

The  Town  Council  own  22-9  acres  of  land  in  Lower  Marsh  Lane  for  cemetery 
purposes  and,  of  this  area,  8-5  acres  are  laid  out  as  an  ordinary  cemetery  and  2*4 
acres  as  a lawn  cemetery. 
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Provision  is  made  for  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist 
burials,  and  a chapel  is  provided  which  has  been  both  consecrated  and  dedicated. 

The  Town  Council  are  also  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  disused  burial 
ground  attached  to  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  War  Memorial  in  Ewell 
Road. 

A crematorium  has  been  built  in  the  adjoining  Borough  of  Kingston,  so  that  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  felt  necessary  to  build  one  in  Surbiton. 

(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

The  population  of  the  town  (June,  1957)  is  63,110,  the  area  being  4,709  acres. 
Of  this  latter  figure,  no  less  than  1,952  acres  approximately  are  shown  in  the  Surrey 
Development  Plan  as  either  Green  Belt  or  Green  Wedge. 

The  Town  Council  own  six  recreation  grounds  and  one  children’s  play-field,  all 
of  which  are  laid  out,  and  total  10T43  acres.  In  addition,  they  own  a further  15-60 
acres  which  are  not  yet  laid  out,  together  with  an  area  of  10-5  acres  let  on  long  lease. 

Upon  these  recreation  grounds  the  Town  Council  have  provided  5 bowling  greens, 
11  cricket  tables,  6 practice  cricket  wickets,  17  football  pitches  (one  of  which  is  a 
junior  pitch),  a netball  pitch,  a hockey  pitch,  2 putting  greens  and  36  tennis  courts, 
of  which  18  are  hard.  They  have  also  provided  6 children’s  playgrounds  (with  equip- 
ment) upon  recreation  grounds,  and  1 -7  acres  of  play-field  on  a housing  estate.  They 
are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a further  4 acres  near  the  Kingston  By-Pass  at  Cran- 
bome  Avenue,  for  another  children’s  play-field. 

The  Town  Council  own  three  estates,  totalling  51-04  acres,  let  on  long  lease,  the 
Riverhill  Estate  to  the  Surbiton  Town  Sports  Club  Limited,  the  Surbiton  Lawn 
Tennis  Ground  to  the  Club,  and  part  of  the  Sir  Francis  Barker  Recreation  Ground 
to  a farmer. 

They  also  own  some  82-86  acres  of  open  space  land,  mostly  bordering  the  rivers 
and  streams  and,  in  addition,  there  are  28-68  acres  of  open  spaces  at  road  junctions 
and  roadside  commons. 

As  to  parks,  they  will  very  shortly  be  laying  out  the  Fishponds  Estate  which  they 
own,  some  13-22  acres  in  extent  and,  in  addition,  have  three  other  small  park  areas 
and  a part  of  Queens  Promenade,  totalling  6-45  acres.  Additionally,  they  own  5-45 
acres  used  for  the  propagation  of  turf. 

The  total  area  of  recreation  grounds,  open  spaces,  parks  and  turf  nursery  is 
315-22  acres. 

As  to  private  sports  grounds,  there  are  five  in  the  borough  totalling  38-07  acres, 
and  detached  school  playing  fields  amounting  to  9-86  acres. 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Surrey  County  Council  have  proposals  for 
providing  a further  175-88  acres  of  detached  playing  fields  within  the  borough,  all  ia 
the  Green  Wedge. 

A number  of  the  roadside  gardens  are  planted  out  with  bedding  plants  twice  a 
year  and,  upon  one,  a carpet  bedding  motif  is  planted  in  the  summer. 

The  Corporation  contribute  towards  the  upkeep  of  that  portion  of  Queens 
Promenade  which  is  owned  by  the  Kingston  Corporation  but  situated  in  the  borough. 
They  have  in  mind  the  development  of  the  remainder  of  the  water  front  in  the  town 
as  and  when  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  no  longer  require  their  filter  beds. 

The  Town  Council  own  and  maintain  propagating  nurseries  for  the  production  of 
bedding  out  plants. 


(xiii)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

(a)  Community  Centres.  Two  community  associations  came  into  existence  in  the 
borough  in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  namely  the  Chessington  Community 
Association  and  the  Hook  and  Southborough  Community  Association. 
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Each  association’s  area  of  activities  lay  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  borough  where 
a considerable  ainoimt  of  housing  development  (both  private  enterprise  and  muni- 
cipal)  took  place  before  and  after  the  last  war.  That  part  of  Surbiton  is  not  served 
with  cinemas,  theatres^  and  similar  forms  of  entertainment,  neither  are  there  ade- 
quate facilities  for  social  life.  Both  community  associations  approached  the  Town 
Councd  for  assistance  m providing  community  centre  sites  and  buildings  and 
received  favourable  and  sympathetic  response. 

In  1948,  the  Town  Council  set  aside  a site  on  the  Church  Fields  Recreation 
Ground  frontmg  Church  Lane,  Chessington,  for  a community  centre  for  the  Chess- 
ington  Commumty  Association.  Later,  they  acquired  a site  suitable  for  the  Hook 
and  Southborough  Community  Association  fronting  on  the  Hook  Road  Gunction 
with  Elm  Road)  in  pursuance  of  the  Hook  Community  Centre  (Compulsory  Pur- 
chase) Order,  1930. 


It  became  apparent  at  an  early  stage  that  the  building  of  two  centres  could  not  be 
undertaken  simultaneously,  mainly  for  financial  reasons,  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, very  much  affected  by  the  country’s  economic  situation,  it  was  decided  to  give 
priority  to  the  Hook  project. 

An  application  to  the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  a grant 
towards  a scheme  drawn  up  and  approved  by  all  parties  was  recently  turned  down 
by  the  Mimster  for  grant  and  loan  purposes  solely  on  economic  grounds.  Unde- 
terred by  this,  the  Hook  and  Southborough  Community  Association,  who  have  built 
up  substantial  funds,  are  now  making  a direct  application  to  the  Ministry  to  proceed 
with  a modified  scheme  which  has  the  support  of  the  Town  Council,  flnanciaUy  and 
otherwise.  The  Education  Authority  (the  Surrey  County  Council)  are  not  joined  in 
this  modified  scheme. 


The  Chessington  Community  Association  have  not  yet  formulated  a scheme,  and 
are  not  active  at  the  present  time  largely  because  of  lack  of  premises.  They  have  been 
promised  certain  facilities  in  the  new  Hook  Centre  until  their  own  scheme  can  be 
prepared  and  carried  into  effect. 


(i)  Provision  of  Sites  for  Youth  and  Other  Locai  Organisations.  The  Town  Council 
have  leased  for  terms  varying  from  7 to  21  years,  at  nominal  rents,  sites  for  various 
youth  and  other  organisations  in  the  borough.  These  are  mainly  in  suitable  positions 
on  public  recreation  grounds  or  land  held  for  public  open  space  and  not  yet  thrown 
open  to  public  user.  The  necessity  for  this  action  arises  from  the  severe  shortage  of 
suitable  land  in  the  borough. 

Strictly  this  facility  is  not  provided  under  section  4 of  the  Act  of  1937;  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  action  which  is  contemplated  by  that  section,  the  Corporation  already 
owning  the  land. 

Particulars  of  sites  so  provided  are  as  under : 


Site 

Land  forming  part  of  car  park  at 
King  George’s  Field  (Tolworth). 

Land  forming  part  of  car  park  at 
King  George’s  Field  (Tolworth). 

Land  forming  part  of  car  park  at 
King  George’s  Field  (Tolworth). 

Land  at  Raeburn  Avenue  Open 
Space. 

Land  at  Raeburn  Avenue  Open 
Space. 

Land  at  Raeburn  Avenue  Open 
Space. 

Land  at  end  of  Elm  Close,  Tolworth. 

Land  forming  part  of  carpark  at  rear 
of  187  to  195  Ewell  Road. 

Part  of  the  Hook  Civil  Defence 
Depot,  Hereford  Way. 


Organisation 

The  1034  Squadron,  The  Air  Training 
Corps. 

The  Surbiton  Junior  Cadet  Corps  and 
the  Tolworth  Boys’  Club  Joint  Head- 
quarters. 

The  Middleton  Boys’  Club. 

Surbiton  Cadet  and  Boys’  Clubs  Manage- 
ment Committee. 

The  Surbiton  Pet  Club. 

The  3rd  Tolworth  Scout  Group. 

The  6th  Tolworth  Scout  Group. 

The  Surbiton  Girl  Guides. 

Leased  to  County  Council  for  use  as  a 
Youth  Centre. 
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(d)  Housing 

(i)  Provision  of  Houses 

(a)  Existing  Housing  Accommodation.  The  existing  pool  of  housing  accommo- 
dation in  the  borough  is  comprised  as  under: 

Pre-war  estates  ....  313  houses. 

Post-war  estates  ....  657  houses. 

274  flats. 

102  bungalows,  including 
temporary  bunga- 
lows. 


1,346 

Properties  still  under  requisition  for  housing  purposes — 29  houses  accommo- 
dating 45  families. 

Halfway  houses— 5 (accommodating  28  families). 

All  pre-war  and  new  post-war  houses  have  been  used  to  meet  general  housing 
needs  in  the  borough  except  for  the  Fairmead  and  Hartfield  Road  Estates,  where 
28  housing  units  have  been  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  old  people  on  the  housing 
waiting  list. 

(i)  State  of  Waiting  List.  Notwithstanding  the  building  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Corporation  since  the  war,  the  housing  waiting  list  stands  today  at 
826,  of  which  380  are  considered  by  the  Housing  Committee  to  be  in  urgent  need  of 
rehousing. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  families  who  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  housed  in 
the  borough,  the  Town  Council  have  participated  in  the  former  Industrial  Selection 
Scheme,  are  recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  as  an 
exporting  area  under  section  9 of  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956;  and  also  partici- 
pate in  Town  Development,  having  been  provisionally  allocated  71  houses  in  the 
Frimley  and  Camberley  Town  Development  Scheme. 

(c)  Proposed  New  Dwellings.  The  Town  Council  have  in  hand  (or  are  preparing) 
the  following  schemes: 

(1)  “Alfriston,”  Beirylands  Road — 28  old  people’s  flats. 

(2)  Raeburn  Avenue  Estate — 32  old  people’s  flats. 

(3)  119  Maple  Road — 4 two-bedroom  maisonettes. 

(4)  Former  car-breaker’s  site.  Church  Lane — A site  of  0-68  of  an  acre  is  being 
acquired  and  will  be  developed  in  due  course  by  the  erection  of  approxi- 
mately 17  dwellings. 

(5)  Land  fronting  Old  Ewell  Road,  Broadway — Negotiations  are  now  proceed- 
ing with  the  owners  of  this  site  for  its  development  {inter  alia)  for  housing 
purposes. 

(6)  Redevelopment  of  temporary  bungalow  site — This  is  a scheme  for  replacing 
the  90  temporary  bungalows  on  the  Middleton  Estate  with  109  permanent 
houses.  The  scheme  is  in  four  phases,  and  Phase  I (25  houses)  is  nearing 
completion. 

Because  of  the  need  to  restrict  capital  expenditure,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  have  drastically  reduced  the  Town  Council’s  building  programme 
for  1958.  It  had  been  intended  to  proceed  this  year  with  the  erection  of  all  the  dwell- 
ings in  schemes  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  above,  and  the  second  phase  of  scheme  (6),  a total  of 
87  dwellings,  but  the  maximum  number  of  dwellings  which  the  Ministry  would 
allow  the  Town  Council  to  proceed  with  this  year  was  50,  and  accordingly  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  28  old  people’s  flats  in  scheme  (1)  (work  now  proceeding)  and 
22  of  the  old  people’s  flats  in  scheme  (2). 
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(d)  AvailabUity  of  Land.  Because  of  • • 

velopment  Plan  no  further  sizeable  sites  are  available  ^ visions  of  the  Surrey  De- 
development  area  being  substantially  built  up  Future'^rtp°'^*”^  development,  the 
authority  and  private  enterprise  mus^  of  ne^fritv  ® 

redevelopment  of  existing  properties  involving  in  iLny  caSThl  demon'o® 

and  uneconomic  houses.  ^ demolition  of  large 

(e)  Release  of  Requisitioned  Properties  The  i ■ 

requisitioned  properties  wiU  expire  on  31st  March  1960  an^the'^T 
progressively  releasing  properties  as  and  whe^ftey  can  fcd  ^ 

tofr^ s1d.°™^  (housin?5“eth^^^ 

tioLg  P™v-ion  when  requisi- 

lease  of  three  large  proper^^Vrns"^^^^^^^^ 

way  houses  are  now  advised  in  writina  at  the  time  acmittea  to  half- 

pected  to  seek  other  accommodation  for  themselves  as  soon'as  nns^w 
event  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  their  admittance. 

(f)  Housing  Management.  The  management  of  the  rrmTTf'n  j • • 

under  tie  directiorof 

direcriato^i!;1SoS  is  undertaken  by 

urgent  nature)  local  building  contractors  are  cSled  in^^The^itror^t/nv^^ 

’’°™  Council  have  made  advances  under 
the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housrne  Acts  - the  nnmw  of  „ ° * 
advanres  is  434  and  the  total  principal  outstanding  is  £526  000 

HoulgTClecrurofmed^^ 

toded  to  resume  advances  for  a tri^J^Sandlhtap'pral^ 
being  sought  to  certam  revisions  of  the  scheme  of  advances 
W Improvement  Grants.  The  Town  CouncU  have  recognised  that  owners  of  the 
si^H  ® of  property  can  be  encouraged  to  bring  those  properties  up  to  a better 
“g  Act  im  improvement  grants  nnder  the 

To  date,  47  grants  have  been  made,  totalling  £4,680. 

^^The  types  of  cases  in  which  improvement  grants  are  made  by  the  Town  Councd 

Sng  Mltog'”®  ’’y  ‘he  conversion  of  an 
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(2)  Where  additional  accommodation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  famii 

occupying  the  house  is  provided;  ^ 

(3)  Where  improved  sanitary  arrangements  or  a system  of  water  heating  ot 
both,  are  installed. 

Cases  which  do  not  fall  within  the  above  categories  are  considered  on  their  merits 

As  a general  principle,  the  Town  Council  have  decided  to  limit  grants  for  improve 
ment  works  to  a maximum  of  £100,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  grants 
for  works  of  conversion  to  £200  for  each  unit  of  accommodation  provided. 

(iii)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

As  provided  by  section  61  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  the  Town  Council  have 
made  Bye-laws  as  to  new  buildings.  The  current  Bye-laws  were  confirmed  by  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  and  came  into  operation  on  15th 
February,  1954.  These  Bye-laws,  which  are  based  on  Model  Bye-laws,  Series  IV 
regulate  such  matters  as  (a)  the  construction  of  buildings,  materials  to  be  used,  the 
space  about  buildings,  their  lighting  and  ventilation,  the  dimensions  of  rooms 
height  of  buildings  and  chimneys,  and  (b)  the  sanitation  of  buildings,  including  the 
drainage  of  roofs,  communication  between  drains  and  sewers  and  construction  of 
private  sewers. 

(iv)  Slum  Clearance 

The  borough  is  entirely  free  from  slum  areas,  and  the  return  to  the  Ministry 
under  the  1954  Act  showed  only  six  individual  houses  out  of  a total  18,466  perma- 
nent dwellings  listed  for  demolition  or  closing  procedure. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  active  policy  of  the  Council  during  the  past  sixty  years 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  elimination  of  worn  out  property  but  in  enforcing  the 
proper  maintenance  of  houses  under  the  repairs  sections  of  the  Housing  and  Public 
Health  Acts. 

Before  the  last  war,  eleven  clearance  areas  were  represented  under  Housing  Act, 
1930,  and  eight  confirmed,  as  a result  of  which  58  houses  were  demolished  and  144 
persons  rehoused  by  the  Town  Council. 

Since  1935,  49  individual  houses  were  dealt  with  by  Demolition  Orders  and  111 
persons  rehoused  whilst  18  Closing  Orders  were  made  on  parts  of  buildings  invol- 
ving 44  persons  who  were  found  other  accommodation  by  the  Town  Council. 

(e)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(i)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

The  responsibility  for  providing  the  general  public  in  Surrey  with  personal  health 
services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  (which  does  not  alter  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  district  councils  for  housing  and  environmental  health  services) 
rests  on  three  different  bodies,  namely ; 

(a)  On  the  South-west  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  to  provide  hospital 
and  specialist  services; 

(b)  On  the  Surrey  Executive  Council  to  provide,  by  arrangement,  general  medical 
and  dental  services,  pharmaceutical  services  and  supplementary  ophthalmic 
services; 

(c)  On  the  Surrey  County  Council,  as  Local  Health  Authority,  to  provide  through 
the  Coimty  Health  Committee  services  directed  to : 

(1)  The  prevention  of  illness  and  the  maintenance  of  health: 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

Midwifery 

Health  Visiting 

Immunisation  and  Vaccination 

Prevention  of  Illness;  Care  and  After-Care  of  the  Sick; 
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(2)  The  care  of  persons  suffering  from  certain  long  standing  or  permanent  ill- 
nesses  oi  dciects  \ 

Tuberculosis 

Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Deficiency; 

(3)  The  supplying  of  certain  medical  auxiliary  services: 

Ambulance  Service 

Home  Nursing 

Home  Helps 

The  School  Health  Service  is  administered  by  the  Education  Committee  and  the 
divisional  executives. 

For  county  Health  purposes  the  county  is.divided  into  the  same  nine  divisions  as 
those  selected  for  Coimty  Education  purposes.  The  County  Health  Divisional  Sub- 
Comimttee  for  the  North  &ntral  Division  comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Surbiton, 
^gston  and  Malden  and  Coombe  and  the  Urban  District  of  Esher.  Each  of  the 
four  coimty  district  authorities  appoint  annually  four  representatives  on  the  sub- 
co^ttee,  and  eight  members  are  appointed  by  the  Surrey  County  Council 

The  divisional  sub-committees  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  domiciliary  and  dime  services,  advise  the  County  Health  Committee  on  local 
considerations  affectmg  health  policy  matters  generally  and  co-operate  with  the 
County  Comimttee  on  matters  of  senior  divisional  staflBng.  The  sub-committees  are 
also  responsible  for  the  registration  and  supervision  of  the  private  day  nurseries  and 
child-mmders  in  their  divisions.  r j ^ 

The  sub-committees  are  entrusted  by  the  County  Health  Committee  with  “a 
measure  of  financial  autonomy,  they  being  authorised  to  spend  on  any  one  item  up 
to  £50  on  equipment  and  up  to  £100  on  upkeep  of  buildings.  These  amounts  must 
havefirst  been  included  in  the  approved  annual  estimates.”  (Surrey— General  Refer- 
ence  Book,  1956). 


(ii)  Mental  Health  Services 

These  socialised  services  are  at  present  under  active  review  nationally  following 
the  recently  published  report  of  a Royal  Commission. 

At  present  although  mental  hospitals  and  mental  deficiency  institutions  are 
admimstered  by  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  the  County  Health  Committee  have 
substantial  responsibilities,  including  the  taking  of  proceedings  for  the  care  of 
Orsons  of  unsound  mind  and  the  duty  of  ascertaining  what  persons  are  mentally 
deteOve,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  such  persons  while  they  are  living  in  the  com- 
mumty  The  general  medical  administration  of  the  service  rests  with  a Senior 
Medical  Officer  on  the  central  staff  of  the  County  Health  Department  and  the  day- 
to-day  lay  administration  lies  with  the  mental  health  section  of  the  County  Health 
Department.  For  mental  deficiency  purposes  there  is  also  on  the  central  staff  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  Health  Visitor  with  mental  health  experience  and  qualifi- 
cations. ^ 


For  the  purpose  of  the  mental  health  service,  the  county  is  divided  into  eleven 
areas,  each  in  charge  of  a duly  authorised  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  initial 
care,  certification,  and  conveyance  to  hospital  of  persons  of  unsound  mind;  for  visit- 
ing male  defectives  over  the  age  of  16  years  who  are  under  voluntary  or  statutory 
su^rvision  or  on  licence;  and  for  the  taking  of  any  steps  which  may  be  necessary  to 
® “®“tal  welfare  of  persons  in  his  area.  Each  officer  works  from  a local 
othoe.  The  visiting  of  female  defectives  and  of  male  defectives  under  the  age  of  16 
years  is  undertaken  by  the  health  visitors. 

Council  control  a number  of  occupation  and  training  centres  for 
mentally  defective  children  which  provide  for  the  day  traming  of  defective  children 
excluded  from  school  by  reason  of  mental  disability,  but  who  are  capable  of  making 
a reasonable  response  to  training  which  is  suited  to  their  special  needs. 

24 
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(iii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944. 

(а)  Functions  of  the  County  Council.  The  County  Welfare  Committee  was  first  set 
up  in  July,  1948,  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  of  that  year  and  the  following 
two  important  social  services  are  now  the  principal  functions  of  the  Committee: 

(1)  The  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  according  to  need;  and 

(2)  The  welfare  of  the  handicapped. 

These  last  include  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  crippled  and  the  epileptic. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  committee  include  the  provision  of  temporary  ac- 
commodation for  persons  rendered  homeless  through  fire,  flood  and  other  unfore- 
seen circumstances  and  the  registration  and  inspection  of  private  accommodation  for 
aged  and  handicapped  persons. 

The  county  is  divided  into  the  same  nine  divisions  for  local  administration  as  with 
the  county  health  services,  and  the  same  county  district  authority  clerks  who  act  as 
secretaries  to  the  health  divisional  sub-committees  deal  with  the  secretarial  work  of 
the  welfare  divisional  sub-committees. 

Whilst  major  policy  and  finance  are  dealt  with  by  the  cotmty  welfare  committee 
itself,  the  divisional  sub-committees  advise  on  all  local  considerations  and,  in 
respect  of  buildings  and  equipment,  enjoy  the  same  financial  powers  as  the  health 
sub-committees.  The  making  of  staffing  appointments  in  the  division,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  principal  officers,  is  also  within  the  purview  of  the  divisional  sub-com- 
mittee. 

(б)  Functions  of  the  Surbiton  Borough  Council.  The  Town  Council  are  responsible 
under  section  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948  (as  amended)  for  the  com- 
pulsory removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention. 

■Whilst  potential  cases  are  often  under  consideration  they  have  hitherto  always 
been  dealt  with  by  some  means  short  of  application  for  a Court  Order. 

There  is  natural  reluctance  to  use  compulsory  powers  except  as  a last  resort  and 
“suitable  premises”  are  not  readily  available,  as  request  has  to  be  made  to  the 
County  Welfare  Department  or  the  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

It  is  felt  that  if  the  authority  responsible  for  such  action  also  had  control  of  suit- 
able homes  for  which  many  such  cases  are  suitable  rather  than  hospital,  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  enormousiy  simplified  because  persuasive  measures  could  be 
adopted  with  undoubted  success  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  Town  Council  are  also  responsible  under  section  50  for  disposal  of  the  dead 
where  no  suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  by  anyone  else. 

Seven  bodies  have  been  buried  since  the  Act  came  into  force  and  no  particular 
difficulties  have  arisen. 

Section  31  of  the  Act  of  1948  enables  a local  authority  to  make  contributions  to 
the  funds  of  any  voluntary  organisation  whose  activities  consist  in  or  include  the 
provision  of  recreation  or  meals  for  old  people.  The  Town  Council  make  annual 
grants  to  the  Siubiton  branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  towards  the  cost  of 
the  “ Meals  on  'Wheels”  service  operated  by  the  branch,  which  delivers  hot  meals  to 
elderly  people. 

The  Town  Council  have  recently  made  a grant  of  £300  to  the  Surbiton  Housing 
Association  towards  the  cost  of  administering  the  old  people’s  hostel  which  the 
association  have  established  at  10  Langley  Avenue,  Surbiton. 

A large  house  owned  by  the  Corporation,  known  as  “Alfriston,”  Berrylands 
Road,  is  being  leased  to  the  Surbiton  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee,  to  be  used 
for  the  welfare  of  aged  people.  The  Town  Council  will  make  a grant  towards  the 
cost  of  adapting  the  property  and  towards  the  association’s  expenses  in  administer- 
ing it,  and  an  annual  grant  to  meet  the  rent  of  the  property. 

(iv)  Care  of  Children 

The  Children’s  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  established  under  the 
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ChUdren  Act,  have  the  responsibility  for  all  children  and  young  persons  deprived  of 
a normal  home  life  who  are  received  into  the  County  CoLcil's  careTnShave 

'Te  child  life  protection  and  adoption  The  com! 

mittee  also  admimsters  an  approved  school  and  remand  home.  The  I 500  or  so 

bS  me“Zr  temporarily  or  permanently  a direcfr^sponsi- 

bihty  are  cared  for  m three  mam  ways : m private  foster  homes,  in  small  residential 
nurseries,  children’s  homes  and  in  boarding  schools  and  other  accommodation  maS- 
tamed  by  voluntary  orgamsations  or  other  public  authorities. 

(v)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-Minders 

This  function  is  undertaken  by  the  divisional  health  sub-committees  on  behalf 
of  the  county  health  committee.  Appropriate  conditions  are  imposed  on  registration 
incMing  conditions  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  accommodation  equipment  and 
staffing;  registration  may  be  canceUed  where  these  conditions  are  noi  cLplied  with 

(f)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

(i)  Town  Planning 

1 qSu  ^ <iraft  planning  scheme  for  the  borough  prior  to  the 

1939/1945  war  which,  although  submitted  to  the  then  Minister  of  Health  was  never 
con&med  by  hu^  owmg  to  the  war.  Together  with  the  proposals  relating  to  Surbiton 

SlTf  th“  q " toftLLe  eventCuy  fom^ the 

^ m ^Development  Plan,  1953,  prepared  pursuant  to  the  Town  and 

Surrey  County  Council  (the  local  plniming 
m!^t  ^ conjunction  with  aU  the  county  districts  in  the  County.  This  Develop! 
ment  Plan  has  now  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Gover^- 

In  acTOrdance  with  section  34  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  1947  the 

rfsSto"th?AcTV“"*  reservations!  mok  ofjheir 

powers  under  the  Act.  As  a consequence,  all  applications  for  development  in  the 

th“e  Town  applications  for  consent  to  display  advertisements)  are  made  to 

h!  Toln  n ■!  provided  (2  copies  are  required  for  use  by 

m Jos!S  “ despatched  to  the  County  Council  for  record 

determination  under  section  17  of  the  Act  are  also  dealt 

with  section  !roAhe^’  - accordance 

Of  planning  consultants  engaged  by  the  County  Councfi 
inspects  every  application  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Town  Council  (this  committee  have  power  to  mnV,. 
itecisions  on  apphcations  without  reference  to  the  full  Town  Council)  and  “sched- 
applications  which  he,  in  accordance  with  directions  received  from  the 
^unty  Council,  decides  should  be  considered  by  the  Surrey  Town  and  Country 
sub-committee  thereof  (so  far  as  Surbition  is  concerned 
Bnrn  Sub-Committec,  who  also  deal  with  similar  matters  for  the 

Boroughs  of  Barnes,  Kmgston  and  Richmond  and  the  Urban  District  of  Esher) 
home  apphcations  are  automaticaUy  scheduled,  i.e.  (a)  Applications  for  advertise- 
rAw  stations  outside  the  area  of  development,  e.g.  in  the  Green 

development  by  local  authorities;  (c)  Applications  for  new 
m W to  develop  large  estates;  and  (e)  Proposals  which  conflict 

with  the  Development  Plan,  in  particular  development  within  the  Green  Belt. 

Ml  apphcatmns,  including  “scheduled”  applications,  are  considered  by  a com- 
mittee  of  the  Town  Council;  whilst  this  committee  are  able  to  make  decisions  on 
those  applications  which  are  not  scheduled  and  so  enable  immediate  notice  of  those 
applicants,  in  the  case  of  scheduled  applications  their 
mments  and  suggestions  only  are  required  in  the  first  instance.  These  comments. 
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which  usually  take  the  form  of  a suggested  decision  (giving  detailed  reasons  for 
conditional  permissions  and  refusals)  are  made  known  to  the  County  Council’s 
Planning  Consultants  who  report  their  own  views  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  local 
authority  to  a technical  panel  (the  Riverside  Area  Technical  Sub-Committee),  com- 
prising the  County  Planning  Officer  and  certain  officers  of  the  constituent  authorities 
who  in  turn  report  to  the  Riverside  Area  Sub-Committee,  comprising  members  of 
the  County  Council  and  of  the  constituent  authorities.  Except  in  the  cases  referred  to 
at  (a)  and  (b)  above  (where  the  application  is  decided  by  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee) the  Area  Sub-Committee  in  turn  make  a recommendation  back  to  the  local 
authority  and  the  latter  normally  pass  a formal  resolution  in  accordance  with  this 
recommendation.  It  sometimes  happens  that  this  recommendation  of  the  Area  Sub- 
committee is  not  in  accord  with  the  original  views  of  the  local  authority,  and  in  such 
cases  if  the  local  authority  are  still  inclined  to  adhere  to  their  original  view,  the 
■application  is  submitted  for  final  decision  to  the  County  Planning  Committee.  In  the 
case  of  all  applications,  including  those  which  are  decided  by  the  County  Planning 
Committee,  the  local  authority  (Surbiton)  prepare  and  despatch  a notice  of  the 
decision  and  a copy  of  this  decision  is  sent  to  the  County  Council  for  record  pur- 
poses. 

One  other  type  of  development  is  the  concern  of  the  local  authority,  and  that  is 
development  by  government  departments ; in  these  cases  details  of  the  proposals  are 
submitted  to  the  Town  Council  and  the  County  Council  for  observations  and  the 
final  decision  rests  with  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

There  are  other  planning  matters  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  Town  Council 
directly,  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Acts,  1947  and  1954,  such  as  purchase  notices  and  claims  for  compensation.  Al- 
though building  preservation  orders  and  tree  preservation  orders  are  made  by  the 
local  authority  if  necessary,  it  is  normal  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  County 
Council  as  in  most  cases  the  local  authority  would  require  the  County  Council  to 
contribute  towards  any  compensation  which  might  be  payable  as  a result  of  such 
orders. 

From  1st  July,  1948  (the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947)  until  31st  March,  1958,  3,379  applications  have  been  considered 
by  the  Town  Cormcil,  of  these  521  applications  were  scheduled  and  of  those  which 
were  scheduled  104  were  decided  by  the  County  Council.  Over  the  same  period  55 
appeals  against  decisions  were  made  and  except  in  a few  cases  where  consent  to 
display  advertisements  was  refused,  in  each  case  an  inquiry  into  the  appeal  was  held 
before  an  inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  Of  these 
appeals  10  were  allowed,  13  were  allowed  on  conditions,  and  32  were  dismissed. 
Except  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  where  the  Town  Council  could  not  support 
the  decision  of  the  County  Council,  the  local  planning  authority’s  case  at  local 
inquiries  has  been  prepared  and  put  by  officers  of  the  Town  Council  with  the  help, 
in  some  cases,  of  evidence  given  by  the  County  Council’s  Plarming  Consultants. 
Another  aspect  of  town  planning  control  which  is  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
local  authority,  is  to  discover  and  take  appropriate  enforcement  action  in  all  cases 
where  development  takes  place  without  permission.  The  Town  Council’s  officers 
have  conducted  any  litigation  arising  out  of  these  enforcement  actions. 

Whilst  the  present  delegation  arrangements  work  well,  within  their  limitations, 
those  limitations  are  thought  to  be  unduly  restrictive  and  to  be  the  cause  of  consider- 
able delay  in  dealing  with  applications  (see  Parts  II  and  III  of  this  Evidence). 


(it)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
(a)  Duties  imder  Part  IV.  The  Council  of  this  borough  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  provisions  of  Part  IV  of  the  Act  of  1949  (Public  Rights  of  Way)  ; in  particular 
those  dealing  with  the  creation  of  new  public  rights  of  way  and  the  diversion  and 
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closure  of  public  patfis.  In  connection  with  the  survpv  of  rittVitc  *u  , 

operated  with  the  surveying  authority  fthe  Surrev  nt  °f  way  they  have  co- 

the  following  paragraph.  ^ ^ Council)  as  indicated  in 

[b)  Survey  and  preparation  of  Map  and  Statement  fSections  27  to  tat  r„  , osn  * 
the  request  of  the  suryeymg  authority  (the  Surrey  County  CouncH)  tw?;rthirity  re 
viewed  all  public  rights  of  way  in  the  boroueh  and  s..r,r,ii„d  ti,. -Ji  “““°tity  re- 
to  enable  the  draft  map  and  statement  referred  to  in  section  27  of  th?Ac?^n 
pared.  The  draft  map  and  statement  were  aonroved  and  i a 

” d of  a d^f '’d  by  objectors  have  nLrraU  b^n  d s 

posed  of.  and  the  deBrntive  map  and  statement  will  shortly  be  prepared 

statemerioTaS^^^^ 

‘*®bneated  and  described  in  the  map  and  statement- 
thirty  bemg  footpaths  and  seven  bridleways.  The  majority  subsist  in  tte  soXrlv 
part  of  the  Borough  lymg  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  southerly 

(e)  Diversion  and  Ciosure  of  Public  Paths.  The  borough  is  almost  fidlv  d»,»ion  d 
in  the  north;  a substantial  portion  of  the  southerly  pfrt  lies^  the  MetopS 
Green  Belt  where  further  building  development  is  precluded.  Such  diversions  of 
pubhc  paths  as  are  normally  necessitated  by  extensive  building  development  mostly 

No  2 Wrh  1^54,  hoover,  pubhc  foS 

No.  21  (Chur^  L^e  to  Bridge  Road)  was  diverted  by  Order  under  the  Act-  di- 

Gov—roffic  ChessinXm  sKrttg  the 

buildmgs,  is  bemg  dealt  with  at  the  present  time.  No  public 
paths  have  been  closed  except  as  to  part,  in  conjunction  with  a diversion. 

obstruction  of  public  paths  as  have  taken  place 
have  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily  without  recourse  to  action  in  the  Courts. 

(g)  TrafiSc 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

14^9  mnero7‘f  ■”  ‘d"  (A.3-Kingston  By-Pass). 

14;99  miles  of  claimed  county  roads  and  62  miles  of  district  roads. 

The  trunk  road  is  maintained  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  as  agents  of  the 
Jtostry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  The  Town  Council  maintain  the  claimed 
county  roads,  the  dirtrict  roads  and  bridges,  the  expenditure  on  the  former  being  fully 
reimbursed  by  the  County  Council.  The  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  this  con- 
nection are  indicated  in  Part  II.  ” 

The  Town  Council  have  always  had  in  mind  the  necessity  to  improve  their  roads 

and,  as  opportumty  presents  itself,  have  done  so.  lucir  roans 

™=i<is,  improvements  are  much  more  difficult 
H has  been  available  since  the  war.  The  major  works  carried 

out  have  been  the  introduction  of  three  sets  of  traffic  lights,  the  acquisition  of  land 
(A  243^*  roundabout,  and  the  widenmg  of  a short  length  of  the  Leatherhead  Road 

On  the  question  of  county  main  road  maintenance,  whilst  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  secure  from  the  county  all  the  money  desirable,  the  Town  Council  have  b^n  able 

surfaces  of  several  roads  although  a number  are  still  too 
Harrow  tor  modem  traffic. 

the  Town  Council  have  for  some  years  adopted  a policy  of 
repavmg  the  footpaths  with  slab  paving,  which  had  progressed  very  satisfactorily 
until  two  years  ago,  when  loan  sanctions  were  no  longer  available  for  this  work. 
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With  regard  to  carriageways,  they  have  been  pursuing  a policy  of  modernising  the 
camber  and  laying  i'  bitmac  carpet,  thus  eliminating  surface  dressing. 

The  town  has  been  developed  particularly  since  the  1920’s  with  roads  having  grass 
verges  and  street  trees,  all  of  which  are  regularly  maintained  by  the  Town  Council. 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

The  whole  of  the  repairable  roads  in  the  built-up  area  of  the  town,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  main  carriageway  of  the  trunk  road,  are  lit  electrically.  There  are 
2,057  Tungsten  lamps,  194  Mercury  Vapour  lamps,  and  11  Sodium  Vapour  lamps. 

A gradual  improvement  to  the  lighting  of  the  through  and  ’bus  routes  was  com- 
menced before  the  war,  and  carried  on  since  with  Class  ‘A’  lighting,  mainly  with 
Mercury  Vapour,  but  with  a short  length  of  Sodium.  Further  work  of  this  nature  has 
been  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  current  financial  year. 

As  to  district  roads  which  are  at  present  lit  with  Tungsten  lamps,  the  Town 
Council  considered  commencing  a scheme  of  improving  them  up  to  Class  ‘B’  light- 
ing standard,  with  the  introduction  of  modern  equipment,  but  found  themselves  un- 
able to  finance  such  a scheme  in  this  financial  year. 

Opportunity  is  being  taken  where  new  estates  are  being  developed  for  Class  ‘B’ 
lighting  of  modem  standards  to  be  introduced. 

The  question  of  the  uniform  lighting  of  through  routes  is  mentioned  in  Part  II. 

(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

The  Town  Council  control  the  naming  of  streets  and  the  numbering  of  houses,  but 
invite  developers  to  suggest  names  before  passing  a resolution.  Where  necessary,  the 
re-numbering  of  streets  is  carried  out,  but  only  if  there  is  no  alternative  but,  on  new 
estates,  the  Town  Council  prescribe  the  numbering  to  be  used  by  the  developers. 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

The  Town  Council  are  fuUy  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  parking  places  and, 
to  this  extent,  have  set  up  a car  parking  sub-committee  of  the  Highway  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  on  this  subject. 

As  to  street  parking  places,  they  have  provided  9 with  provision  for  145  cars. 

With  regard  to  olf-street  parking  places,  they  have  provided  these  for  Broadway, 
Tolworth,  Hook  Road  by  Clayton  Road,  and  EweU  Road  (near  Browns  Road)  with 
a total  accommodation  for  89  cars.  They  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  land  near 
Surbiton  Station  and  at  Broadway  for  this  purpose.  j 

In  addition  to  parking  places,  unilateral  waiting  has  been  introduced  in  a number  \ 
of  streets  in  the  town,  and  ‘No  Waiting’  restrictions  have  been  recommended  for  a 
certain  length  of  Ewell  Road. 

The  necessity  for  parking  space  in  connection  with  new  development  of  factories 
and  offices  is  well  considered  when  dealing  with  planning  applications. 

Observations  on  general  questions  of  traffic  regulation  are  contained  in  Part  II. 

(v)  Road  Safety 

The  Town  Cotmcil  have  had  for  many  years  past  a Local  Safety  Committee  with  a 
part-time  Road  Safety  Organiser.  This  committee  comprises  not  only  members  of  the  j 
Town  Council  but  also  representatives  from  transport  organisations,  police,  road  \ 
users  and  local  associations. 

The  committee  consider  suggestions  for  improvements  to  the  highways,  which  are 
forwarded  to  the  Highway  Committee  for  further  consideration  and  implementation. 

They  also  carry  out  schemes  of  propaganda  and  advertising,  and  generally  support 
to  the  fullest  extent  all  schemes  for  road  safety,  particularly  amongst  children. 

The  Town  Council  support  the  Safe  Driving  Competition  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
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the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have  in  their  em- 
ploy  one  driver  with  30  years’  safe  driving,  7 with  10  years  and  over  safe  drivTng  a 

further  8 with  medals  and  4 with  certificates,  making  a total  of  20  drivers  who  have 
received  safe  driving  awards.  viixrcia  wuu  udvc 

(vi)  ’Bus  Shelters 

In  the  p^t,  ’bus  shelters  at  strategic  points  have  been  provided  by  the  London 
Transport  Executii^e,  but  the  Town  Council  have  been  refused  ’bus  shelters  at  a 
number  of  points  at  which  they  feel  such  a shelter  is  necessary.  Further,  the  type  of 
shelter  provided  is  not  in  keepmg  with  the  town. 

One  shelter  at  the  Red  Lion  ’bus  stop  (Ewell  Road)  was  provided  before  the  war 
by  a private  mdividual. 

• section  4 of  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  Pro- 

yraons)  Act,  1953,  the  Town  Council  have  decided  to  provide  one  shelter  at  Chess- 
uigton  crossroads  which  they  consider  essential. 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

The  Town  Council,  for  a great  many  years,  have  adopted  the  principle  that  de- 
velopers must  lay  out  and  complete  new  streets  as  the  estates  are  developed  so  that 
^etion'^  adopted  as  highways  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large  upon  com- 

Before  the  war,  this  was  purely  a verbal  arrangement,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
the  New  Streets  Act,  1951.  the  Town  Council  insist  upon  the  completion  of  agree- 
ments under  section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  There  are!  therefore  only 
three  private  front  streets  in  the  town  not  covered  by  such  an  agreement.  These  are 
very  old  and  do  not  amount  to  an  eighth  of  a mile  in  length,  and,  whilst  not  up  to 
*e  standard  required  for  adoption,  are  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  justify  the 
Town  Council  not  proceeding  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  Also  in  this 
category  are  5-88  miles  of  back  streets  and,  here  again,  the  Town  Council  have  felt 
that  expenditure  upon  improving  them  to  repairable  standard  would  not  be  justified 
except  in  one  case  where  the  back  street  has  become  the  principal  means  of  access  to 
flats,  and  action  is  being  taken  accordingly. 

, Bye-laws  which  came  into  force  on 

1st  March,  1937,  but  relaxations  are  permitted  in  accordance  with  Circular  19  of  the 
then  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and  Planning,  dated  25th  April,  1951, 


PART  II 

Defects  in  the  present  arrangements  and 
suggested  remedies 

(b)  Education 

The  Town  Council’s  general  observations  in  this  connection  are  contained  in  Part  HI. 


(e)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

D 7°'^"  Council’s  general  observations  in  this  connection  are  contained  in 
Part  III. 

(f)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  present  system  of  delegation  seriously  restricts  the  powers  of  the  local  authority 
and  considerable  delay  is  experienced  with  certain  applications  which  are  outside 
these  delegated  powers.  The  county  policy  is  of  necessity  rigid,  whereas  with  varying 
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local  circumstances  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  look  upon  a proposal  in  the  light  of 
local  circumstances  and  needs. 

The  Town  Council,  therefore,  feel  that  they  should  have  wider  powers. 


(g)  Traffic 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  Trunk  Road 
(A.3)  (Kingston  By-Pass) 

The  Town  Council  feel  that  they  should  have  more  control  over  the  maintenance 
improvement  and  safety  measures  of  the  trunk  road  (Kingston  By-Pass).  They  have' 
from  time  to  time,  submitted  to  the  Ministry  schemes  of  this  nature,  a number  of 
which  have  been  carried  out  and  some  refused.  They  feel  very  strongly  that  they 
have  a duty  to  the  ratepayers  to  see  that  all  possible  steps  are  taken  to  make  the 
By-Pass  safe,  but  are  frustrated  because  they  have  no  control. 

(ii)  Street  Lighting— Lighting  of  Through  Routes 

Opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  lighting  of  through  routes  should  be  of  the 
same  pattern  through  the  different  authorities’  areas,  and  to  this  extent,  consultation 
should  take  place  between  those  authorities.  The  Sodium  lamps  already  referred  to 
in  Part  I were  introduced  in  conformity  with  this  opinion.  One  way  of  achieving  the 
desired  object  would  be  to  set  up  consultative  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
authorities  concerned.  The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  has  convened 
a conference  of  authorities  in  Greater  London  with  this  purpose  in  view. 

(iii)  Traffic  Regulation 

With  respect  to  road  trafBc  generally  in  the  London  Traffic  Area,  the  Minister 
may  make  regulations  for  controlling  or  regulating  vehicular  and  other  traffic  on 
roads  (London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  Section  10). 

The  following  powers,  which  in  the  provinces  are  exercised  by  County  Borough 
and  District  Councils,  do  not  apply  to  the  London  Traffic  Area : 

Section  46  (Power  to  restrict  use  of  vehicles  on  specified  roads)  of  the  Road 
Traffic  Act,  1930; 

Section  29  (Power  to  prohibit  or  restrict  use  of  vehicles  on  certain  roads)  of  the 
Road  and  Rail  Traffic  Act,  1933  (Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  Section  33); 

Section  68  (Power  to  provide  parking  places  for  vehicles)  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  street  parking. 

It  win  therefore  be  seen  that,  as  respects  the  Borough  of  Surbiton,  the  Town 
Council  have  no  voice  in  the  regulation  of  such  matters  as  street  parking,  except  to 
make  representations  to  the  Minister,  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  to  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  On  this  last-mentioned  body, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  to  advise  and  assist  the  Minister, 
Local  Government  in  Surrey  is  represented  .by  one  member  (appointed  by  Surrey 
County  Council).  There  are  altogether  23  local  authority  representatives  on  the 
committee,  whose  membership  was  recently  increased  from  40  to  45  to  allow  a 
greater  representation  of  traffic  interests  (local  authority  representation  being  un- 
changed). 

Why  this  has  come  about  is  a matter  of  history,  but  the  Town  Council,  in  common 
with  their  neighbours,  would  welcome  a stronger  local  influence  in  this  field,  e.g.  by 
the  representation  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  small  groups  of  county  district 
authorities  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  coupled  with  the  conferment  of  greater  powers 
upon  that  committee  itself,  so  as  to  ensure  a greater  participation  by  local  govern- 
ment representatives  in  the  regulation  of  traffic  in  the  metropolis;  alternatively, 
district  councils  should  be  given  a discretion  in  the  application,  to  their  areas,  of 
general  traffic  regulations. 
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part  III 

General  Observations  of  the  Town  CouncU  on  the 
Gocal  Government  organisation  of  their  area 

A.  Post-war  Developments  in  Local  Policy 

following  views  have  been  formulated  by  the  Town  Council  onSmZrs“‘^ 

received  from  the  Town  01:*  S.on“g  tZ’  T’  3 i 
representatives  to  confer  with  renresentativVij  nf  Council  to  appoint 

Thames  and  Malden  and  “Z  eLtere 

gamation  of  the  three  boroughs  with  countv  bornuoh  t of  the  amal- 

•“Si™”  ?r““ 

E%5“s9=?SSE= 

would  not  be  a constructive  operation  and  the  creation  of  a cZty  borough  wo^d 
(ii)  That  the  invitation  be  dechned.” 

(b)  Local  Government  (Boundary  Commission)  Act,  1945.  In  March  1947  Lord 
Merthyr,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Local  GovenZm  Bomi^JI’ Com 
mission  consulted  with  members  and  officers  of  the  Town  cZZffi  OTder  to 

sffimZn ‘theToZZrr*''’'®  Z'- bo>™daries  and  status.  After  the  con- 
smiation,  me  l own  Clerk  expressed  in  writing  to  the  assistant  secrefarv  nf  th^ 

ftr" 

pr^em^cZiSZhu?T  u°  Borough  of  Surbiton  as  at 

present  constituted,  but  if  alterations  must  be  made  they  had  some  constructive  nro 

Surbiton  an 

meZnTeneraZ  Council  believed,  serve  the  interests  of  Local  Govem- 

SuHey^b^eZbUsM^^^^^  comprising  the  whole  of  Metropolitan 

C Sr  » ‘“S  involved  a choice  between  an  aU-purpose  authority  and 

The  Town  Council  did  not  favour  the  formation  of  four  or  five  county  borouehs 
covering  Metropolitan  Surrey,  of  which  Croydon  would  be  onT  aSd^Ler^ch 
mond,  Kingston,  Malden  and  Surbiton  anotLr.  ’ 

Siirr»,Z  suggestion  that  a new  county  comprising  the  whole  of  Metropolitan 
SuHcy  Shoffid  be  estabUshed,  the  Town  Council  said  that  they  fZmeTtwo  tTer 

S^STthtmiZ  *'v I’^tween  the 
J nd  the  minor  authorities  and  for  these  reasons  they  favoured  the  division  of 
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Surrey  into  two  counties,  i.e.  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  Extra-Metropolitan  Surrey 
This  would  bring  the  county  towns  nearer  to  the  minor  local  authorities  and  would 
involve  the  disestablishment  of  Croydon  as  a county  borough. 

The  Town  Council  considered  that  a South  London  County  Council  for  the  areas 
of  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  Metropolitan  Kent  would  be  unnecessarily  large  and 
they  did  not  favour  it. 

On  the  fusion  of  Kingston,  Malden  and  Surbiton,  the  Town  Council  referred  to 
their  resolution  of  3rd  June,  1946,  opposing  this  proposal.  The  merging  of  the  three 
authorities  into  a larger  unit  would  involve  a reduction  in  the  total  numbers  of 
council  members  and  a consequent  lessened  intimacy  of  contact  between  repre- 
sentative and  constituent,  as  well  as  some  remoteness  between  citizen  and  “town 
hall  ” and  would  therefore  in  that  respect  not  lead  to  improved  Local  Government 
The  County  Councils  and  County  District  Councils  were  to  a great  extent  carrying 
out  distinct  and  separate  functions  but  the  Town  Council  suggested  that  the  County 
Council  should  be  the  local  authority  for  a minimum  of  major  matters  of  wide 
significance,  while  the  minor  local  authorities  should  by  necessary  delegation  or 
otherwise,  have  secured  to  them  the  residue  of  Local  Government  powers  in  all 
matters  which  could  be  reasonably  relegated  to  local  control.  In  order  to  bring  about 
still  further  integration,  the  Town  Council  suggested  the  election  of  county  coun- 
cillors by  the  minor  local  authorities,  which  would  secure  at  once  the  choice  of  the 
persons  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  and  (at  any  rate  if  members  of  the  minor  local 
authorities  were  chosen)  the  regular  education  of  the  minor  local  authorities  in  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  County  Councils. 

(c)  Reorganisation  of  Local  Government.  In  1953  the  Town  Council  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  consider  the  views  of  the  several  local  authority  associations  on 
the  reorganisation  of  Local  Government.  On  8th  March,  1954,  the  Town  Council 
approved  and  adopted  the  following  conclusions  of  the  sub-committee: 

“ (i)  The  sub-committee  favour  a two-tier  form  of  government  in  which  there 
would  be  mainly  County  Councils  and  County  District  Councils  but  in  which 
District  Councils  would  be  entrusted  with  wider  powers  than  at  present; 

(ii)  A review  of  the  powers  of  County  Councils  and  County  District  Councils 
should  be  undertaken  by  an  independent  body  and  the  sub-committee  suggest  that 
the  Boundary  Commission,  being  eminently  suitable  for  the  task,  should  be  set  up 
again  with  more  extensive  powers  and  duties  than  before.  Any  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission in  granting  powers  to  County  District  Councils  would  thus  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  award  as  distinct  from  the  delegation  schemes  contemplated  by  the  county 
memorandum; 

"^(iii)  In  order  to  afford  County  District  Councils  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  spending  by  County  Councils  of  the  money  raised  by  precept,  members  of  the 
County  Councils  should  be  appointed  by  the  County  District  Councils  instead  of 
being  independently  elected  as  at  present.” 

“Note:  The  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  on  23rd  May,  1958,  decided  to  with- 
draw as  a statement  of  policy  the  suggestion  contained  in  paragraph  (iii) 
above,  and  to  urge  the  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
County  District  Councils  being  given  some  measure  of  control  over  expendi- 
ture now  the  subject  of  precept  by  County  Councils. 

(d)  White  Paper  on  Local  Government  Areas  and  Status  (Cmd.9831).  In  October, 
1956,  the  Town  Council,  on  consideration  of  a report  in  this  connection  decided  that, 
subject  to  reconsideration  of  particular  matters  in  the  light  of  the  Government’s 
expected  decisions  upon  Local  Government  finance  and  distribution  of  Local 
(jovernment  functions,  the  Town  Council  adhere  to  the  line  of  policy  which  they 
had  maintained  since  1946. 
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(Cn.d-161).  In  Inly.  ,957,  the 

ations  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  thrproDosah*rrf*‘°'!)°^*^u“““'’^'  Corpor- 
Paper  on  the  following  grounds : ^ ^ * contained  m the  Second  White 

(1)  Tiie  failure  to  confer  powers  directlv  nn 

drawal  of  powers  now  exercised  by  direct  conSment^^"^^ 

fece  S?he  welI^n‘o^?y“^^^  '“2®  of  functions  in  the 

(3)  The  adoption  ofannifi^i^^^^ 

tive  Of  the  nature  and  reguirementsS^^^ 

ato^ondLfatirra7eS^^^^^^^^  T-’  Council, 

farmer  decisions  of  policy  and  added  the  foil  ®“^3cct,  decided  to  re-afiirm  their 
(I)  That  this  authnritv  ^ foUowmg  (among  other)  resolutions: 

of  ‘he  Administrative  County 

area  outside  the  present  boundaries  of  Sumy”"''^’  administrative 

® woSk'cotSerLtermS^^^  n 

operation  with  neighbouring  authoritier^r  * schemes  of  co- 

County  Council.”  autnorities  and,  where  appropriate,  with  the 


a«,g„  „.j ,» 

1.  Areas  of  Administration 

government  administrL'on  dlp^  of  local 

(a)  The  service  or  services  to  be  provided- 

(S  criirJSSor 

It  might  merely  take  Local  GovernmenTfurther  awav  fr?m  S “T  ““‘‘>®red; 
however,  exceptions,  e.g.  sewage  disposal  fa  snhiert  i ^ ‘h®  ^actorate.  There  are, 
nature  susceptible  of  treatment  on  brLd  geUa£  S ^ 

loo^  “sSrarw^aU^^^^^^ 

which  the  service,  in  its  vSousfsnL Wan  area  of  Local  Government  within 

Thefts  of  all  such  investi^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S:LVl“tSrf  areas  as  between  one 

® .and 

responsibillfe  hoSdt  SS 

“contract  ouf  and  to  act  indepUrt^,?r^i,;:  t’^Shln^— 
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•with  other  authorities  if  the  service  appears  to  require  it.  The  machinery  of 
such  co-operation  is  well  known  hut  is  too  commonly  thought  of  exclusively 
in  terms  of  joint  boards  and  joint  committees.  The  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  on  the 
Reorganisation  of  Local  Government,  published  in  April,  1954: 

“ 10.  The  need  for  joint  committees,  however,  would  be  limited  in  scope.  The 
Association  prefer  that,  wherever  it  is  desirable  and  possible  that  a 
service  or  an  institution  should  serve  several  areas,  it  should  be  owned 
or  managed  by  one  of  the  units,  and  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  other 
areas  on  a contractual  basis,  as  is  indeed  the  case  in  many  instances  at 
present.  The  evils  of  divided  responsibility  and  additional  administra- 
tive costs  would  thereby  be  reduced.” 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  light  of  these  general  considerations,  the  Town 
Council,  assuming  that  the  present  framework  of  Local  Government  in 
Surrey  will  be  largely  undisturbed,  would  seek  to  review  its  relation- 
ships with  the  County  Council. 

Although  these  relationships  are  in  many  respects  good,  the  county 
district  representatives  who  serve  in  county  divisional  administration 
may  sometimes  be  aware  of  a sense  of  frustration  which  is  absent  front 
their  ordinary  council  work.  They  may  feel,  rightly  or  -wrongly,  that  the 
real  control  of  these  county  services  is  in  other  hands,  and  that,  for  lack 
of  the  local  and  personal  touch,  the  needs  of  the  public  are  not  always 
fully,  speedily  and  humanely  met. 


2.  Arrangements  with  the  County  Council 
The  Town  Council  has  always  strongly  supported  the  principle  of  the  direct  con- 
ferment of  major  functions  upon  County  District  Councils  but  failing  such  confer- 
ment they  would  wish  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  (now 
before  Parliament)  to  be  applied  to  Surbiton  (as  part  of  the  metropolitan  area).  The 
Town  Council  feel  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  these  functions  themselves  but 
whether  they  would  in  fact  claim  to  exercise  them  might  depend  upon  the  outcome 
of  negotiations  -with  the  County  Council  for  the  modification  of  existing  arrange- 
ments for  such  exercise.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  other  major  functions,  e.g. 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts,  with  which  Parliament  may  intend  to 
deal  in  forthcoming  legislation.  In  short,  the  Town  Council  would  not  seek  change 
for  the  sake  of  change,  but  to  be  given  sufficient  “reserve”  powers  which  they  could 
use  if  desirable  changes  could  not  be  brought  about  by  negotiation.  There  may  be 
few  specific  grounds  for  substantial  dissatisfaction,  but  local  independence  and 
initiative  should  not  be  unnecessarily  sacrificed  because  of  the  supposedly  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  of  large-scale  administration  and  relations  between  lower 
and  upper-tier  authorities  should  be  periodically  reviewed  with  this  consideration  in 
mind.  Within  certain  population  limits,  the  Government  has  recognised  the  claim  of 
county  districts  to  exercise  major  functions,  and  it  is  plain  that  those  county  districts, 
whether  situate  in  the  metropolitan  area  or  not,  should  be  able  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  County  Council  on  fairly  equal  terms.  In  this  coimection,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  in  1944  the  Surrey  County  Council,  on  the  advice  of  its  Education  Com- 
mittee, gave  an  undertaking  that  they  would  consider,  if  occasion  arose,  an  appli- 
cation from  a District  Council  for  variation  of  a scheme  of  divisional  administration; 
and  that,  in  1957,  the  County  Council  stated  that  it  would  be  possible  “to  discuss 
with  county  district  authorities  the  areas,  constitutions  and  powers  for  a continued 
scheme  of  divisional  administration  on  the  basis  that  in  the  light  of  12  years’  experi- 
ence alterations  might  be  justifiable,  particularly  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  dele- 
gation of  wider  powers.”  Proposals  to  this  end  have  now  been  approved  by  the 
County  Council  (see  Part  I,  ante.). 
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The  words  last  quoted  express  the  least  that  the  Town  Council  would  expect  and 
can  perhaps  be  applied  with  at  least  equal  force  to  functions  other  than  education 
where  divisional  arrangements  now  exist,  i.e.  health  and  welfare,  and  even  to 
functions  where  they  do  not,  e.g.  the  children’s  service. 

Divisional  (or  area  ) sub-committees  of  the  County  Council  exist  for  town  and 
country  planning,  but  in  this  field  some  day-to-day  administration  is  carried  out  by 
the  district  councils  themselves,  and  present  arrangements  are  in  fact  under  further 
review  by  the  County  Council.  It  may  be  that  there  is  scope  for  extending  this  kind 
of  arrangement,  which  is  working  quite  well,  to  the  education,  health,  welfare  and 
children’s  services. 

The  need  for  wider  powers  at  divisional  level  is  illustrated  in  the  following  para- 
graph. 


3.  Co-ordination  of  Services  at  Local  Level 

The  Town  Council  have  recently  set  up  a special  sub-committee  (including  those 
Council  members  who  serve  upon  the  outside  bodies  concerned)  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  co-ordinating  and  improving,  locally,  the  personal  health  and  welfare 
services.  In  this  the  Town  Council  are  handicapped,  because  these  powers  are  vested 
in  the  Surrey  County  Council,  although  the  Town  Council  has  an  indirect  share  in 
their  day-to-day  administration,  through  its  representatives  upon  the  County  Divi- 
sional Sub-Committees.  From  a policy-making  point  of  view,  this  situation  may 
tend  to  create  a sense  of  powerlessness  in  the  Town  Council’s  approach  to  local 
organisations. 


4.  Conclusion 

It  is  submitted  that  it  can  be  said  of  Greater  London,  as  was  said  in  coimection 
with  the  County  of  London  Plan  “ London’s  great  effectiveness  as  a city,  as  a complex 
political  and  cultural  organism,  rests  partly  on  the  fact  that  it  has  escajred  the  disease 
of  one-sided  centralization  and  that  it  has  not  completely  wiped  out  its  constituent 
boroughs  as  either  political  or  social  entities.  London  is  a federation  of  historic  com- 
munities.”—Lewis  Mumford,  City  Development  (1946). 


May,  1958. 
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APPENDIX  “A” 


Borough  of  Surbiton — Analysis  of  Rateable  Value  as  at  3Ist  March,  I9Sg 

Sununary 


CLASS 

No.  oj  He 

-editaments 

Rateal  U 

Value 

Number 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  Total 

DOMESTIC: 

£ 

1.  Houses  and  Flats  (including  garages) 

(a)  R.V.  not  exceeding  £10 

13 

•061 

101 

•009 

(b)  R.V.  exceeding  £10  but  not  £13 

56 

•264 

669 

•061 

(c)  R.V.  exceeding  £13  but  not  £18 

223 

1*051 

3,723 

‘337 

(d)  R.V.  exceeding  £18  but  not  £25 

1,404 

6-619 

32,272 

2-925 

(e)  R.V.  exceeding  £25  but  not  £30 

2,193 

10-338 

61,609 

5-583 

(j)  R.V.  exceeding  £30  but  not  £40 

7,368 

34-733 

263,320 

23-861 

(g)  R.V.  exceeding  £40  but  not  £50 

4,650 

21-921 

211,046 

19*124 

(h)  R.V.  exceeding  £50  but  not  £60 

1,714 

8-080 

93,459 

8*469 

(i)  R.V.  exceeding  £60  but  not  £70 

502 

2*366 

32,629 

2-957 

(j)  R.V.  exceeding  £70  but  not  £80 

327 

1-542 

24,658 

2-234 

(^)  R.V.  exceeding  £80  but  not  £100 

205 

•966 

18,009 

1-632 

(/)  R.V.  exceeding  £100 

78 

-368 

9,315 

•844 

Agricultural  Dwelling  Houses 

20 

•094 

460 

•042 

18,753 

88-403 

751,270 

68-078 

COMMERCUL: 

2.  Shops  assessed  with  Private  Dwelling 

accommodation  .... 

299 

1-410 

41,131 

Z'W 

3.  Shops  and  Cafes  .... 

460 

2-169 

73,277 

6-640 

4.  Offices  ..... 

89 

•419 

9,804 

•889 

5.  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses 

15 

•071 

2,733 

■248 

6.  Caravan  Sites  .... 

3 

•014 

318 

•029 

7,  Warehouses  and  Stores 

99 

•467 

11,654 

1-056 

8.  Garages  (commercial).  Petrol  Filling 

Stations  and  Car  Park  . 

29 

-137 

8,301 

■752 

9.  Lock-up  Garages  (not  assessed  with 

houses)  ..... 

1,044 

4-922 

5,787 

•524 

10.  Advertising  Stations  and  Signs 

38 

-179 

1,135 

-103 

2,076 

9-788 

154,140 

13-968 

ON-LICENSED  PREMISES; 

11.  Public  Houses  .... 

37 

•174 

9,670 

•877 

12.  Restaurants  .... 

1 

•005 

278 

•025 

38 

■179 

9,948 

•902 

ENTERTAINMENT  AND 
RECREATIONAL: 

13.  Cinemas  ..... 

3 

•014 

1,889 

•171 

14.  Sports  and  Recreation  Grounds 

13 

■061 

3,694 

■335 

15.  Social  Clubs,  Public  Halls  and  Com- 

munity  Halls  (unlicensed) 

27 

•127 

3,882 

•352 

16.  Swimming  Pool  .... 

1 

•005 

1,098 

•099 

44 

•207 

10,563 

■957 
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CLASS 

No.  of  Hereditaments 

Rateable  Value 

Number 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  Total 

17.  PUBLIC  UTILITY 

9 

■042 

£ 

22,591 

2 047 

Educational  and  Cultural: 

18.  Libraries,  Museums,  Art  Galleries, 
etc.  ...... 

19.  Schools  and  Colleges  . 

3 

31 

•014 

•146 

792 

24,053 

•072 

2-179 

34 

■160 

24,845 

2-251 

20.  INDUSTRIAL: 

Factories  and  Workshops 

133 

•627 

41,450 

3-756 

21.  MISCELLANEOUS: 

Crown  Property  .... 
Hospitals,  Climes,  etc.  . 

Cemeteries  and  Crematoria  . 
Sewage  Disposal  Works  and  Refuse 
Disposal  Works  .... 
Town  Halls  and  Municipal  Offices 
Road  Transport — Depot  and  Yards 
Hereditaments  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied   

35 

23 

1 

3 

1 

3 

60 

•165 

•108 

•005 

■014 

•005 

•014 

■283 

66,713 

2,767 

145 

5,868 

1,198 

1,483 

10,563 

6,045 

•251 

•013 

•532 

•108 

•134 

-958 

126 

■594 

88,737 

8-041 

Sominary 


Domestic  .... 

. 18,753 

% 

88-403 

£ 

751,270 

% 

68-078 

Commercial  .... 

2,076 

9-788 

154,140 

13-968 

Licensed  Premises  . 

38 

•179 

9,948 

•902 

Entertainment  and  Recreational 

44 

•207 

10,563 

•957 

Public  Utility 

9 

•042 

22i591 

2-047 

Educational  and  Cultural 

34 

•160 

24,845 

2-251 

Industrial  .... 

133 

•627 

41,450 

3-756 

Miscellaneous 

126 

•594 

88,737 

8041 

21,213 

100-000 

1,103,544 

100  000 
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APPENDIX  “C” 

Borough  of  Surbiton— Statement  of  Rateable  Values  and  General  Rate 
Levied 


tear 

RA 

TEABLE  1- 

'ALUE 

General 

Surbiton 

Tolworth 

Hook 

Chessing- 

ton 

Total 

in  the  £ 

1938-39 

341,181 

143,142 

15,377 

20,944 

520,644 

10s.  Od. 

1939-40 

353,290 

148,434 

21,741 

30,866 

554,331 

10s.  2d. 

1940-41 

357,790 

152,522 

26,592 

39,918 

576,822 

lOs.  2d. 

1941-42 

355,738 

152,972 

27,636 

41,444 

577,790 

lOs.  Od. 

1942-43 

353,062 

151,853 

28,079 

42,110 

575,104 

11s.  4d. 

1943-44 

354,803 

152,391 

27,950 

42,593 

5Ti,m 

11s.  4d. 

1944-45 

353,302 

153,836 

28,169 

43,685 

578,992 

11s.  4d. 

1945-46 

352,547 

153,690 

28,197 

44,514 

578,948 

12s.  Od. 

1946-47 

355,952 

155,273 

28,588 

45,013 

584,826 

13s.  6d. 

1947-48 

357,993 

156,022 

29,925 

47,363 

592,303 

15s.  6d. 

1948-49 

362,921 

167,836 

32,771 

50,089 

613,617 

15s.  2d. 

1949-50 

361,466 

164,091 

39,543 

59,550 

624,650 

16s.  2d. 

1950-51 

364,882 

176,514 

44,110 

66,080 

651,586 

15s.  lOd. 

1951-52 

367,112 

177,894 

45,518 

71,835 

662,359 

16s.  6d. 

1952-53 

370,745 

181,424 

48,620 

80,505 

681,294 

16s.  8d. 

1953-54 

373,217 

183,123 

51,612 

85,553 

693,505 

ISs.  8d. 

1954-55 

371,880 

183,447 

54,262 

91,899 

701,488 

19s.  2d. 

1955-56 

373,821 

186,184 

55,139 

92,707 

707,851 

19s.  6d. 

*1956-57 

538,733 

326,348 

87,717 

144,852 

1,097.650 

13s.  lOd. 

1957-58 

516,934 

321,310 

92,018 

152,358 

1,082,620 

16s.  Od. 

1958-59 

524,900 

331,450 

92,645 

154,549 

1.103.544 

16s.  Od. 

* Rateable  value  after  revaluation  at  1st  April,  1956. 
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APPENDIX  “D” 

Borough  of  Surbiton— Housing  Provision,  Advances  for  Acquisition  and 
Improvement  Grants 

Capital  Cost  Outstanding  Debt 
31/3/58 

£ £ 

Pre-war  Estates 
313  Houses 

Post-war  Estates 
684  Houses 
less  27  (sold) 

657  Houses 
274  Flats 
102  Bungalows 

(Temporary  and 
Permanent) 

1,033 


1,373  Dwellings 

*May  be  liable  to  minor  adjustments  on  receipt  of  Final  Accounts  for  two  schemes. 
Weekly  Rents  (Exclusive  of  Rates) 

Pre-war  houses — Ranging  from  18s.  3d.  (2  bedrooms)  to  £1  5s.  3d.  (4  bedrooms) 
Post-war  houses  and  fiats — 2 bedrooms  £1  10s.  3d. 

3 „ £1  13s.  3d. 

4 „ £1  16s.  3d. 

All  the  above  accommodation  (except  6 of  the  pre-war  houses)  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Council  Houses  rent  scheme  and  the  figures  quoted  are  maximum 
rents. 

Temporary  Bungalows.  (90) — 17s.  5d. 

Old  Persons’  Dwellings  (inclusive  Rents) 

1 Bedroom  Accommodation  . . 16s, 

2 Bedroom  Accommodation  . . 20s. 

Development  in  Progress  at  31st  March,  1958 
60  Old  People’s  Flats  at  “Alfriston”  and  Raeburn  Avenue — Capital 
Expenditure  to  31/3/58 £13,654 


25  houses  (Phase  1 of  the  redevelopment  of  the  Temporary  Bungalow 
Site — Capital  Expediture  to  31/3/58  ......  £29,779 


Loans  made  for  the  Acquisition,  Construction,  Altering,  Enlarging  etc.  of  Houses 
Advances  for  the  above  purposes  have  been  made  by  the  Town  Council  under  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housing  Act  1949  (Section  4). 

The  number  of  “live”  accounts  in  May,  1958  was  434  and  the  total  balance  of 
loans  outstanding  in  such  cases  was  approximately  £526,000. 

Housing  Improvement  Grants 
Number  of  Grants  made  . 47  (May,  1958). 

Total  amount  of  Grants  , £4,680 


141,997 


£ 

49,943 


1,556,200 


1,653,796 
(inch  27  sold)  . 


1,703,739 

£1,926,960* 


£1,698,197 
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appendix  “E” 


Borough  of  Surbiton — Statement  relating  to  Loan  Debt 


Year  ended  31sl  March 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Non-Trading  Services 
Street  Improvements  . 

Public  Conveniences 
Offices  .... 

Depot  .... 

Recreation  Grounds  and  Open 
Spaces  .... 
Public  Libraries  . 

Allotments  .... 
Surface  Water  Drainage 
Sewerage  .... 
Lagoon  .... 
Sewage  Disposal,  etc.  . 

Refuse  Disposal  . 

£ 

55,433 

6,483 

1,529 

389 

65,422 

7,143 

22,336 

4,555 

11,092 

7,158 

21,281 

£ 

54.301 
8,797 
1,205 

370 

70,627 

5,965 

23,179 

4,073 

84.302 
6,518 

19,647 

£ 

52,128 

8,565 

3,505 

952 

70,271 

4,788 

22,746 

3,590 

128,829 

5,854 

17,847 

4,140 

£ 

57,903 

8,328 

2,993 

873 

67,204 

3,611 

22,305 

3,108 

125,314 

5,164 

16,195 

3,864 

£ 

57,032 

8,086 

2,481 

795 

64,447 

2,649 

23,788 

5,229 

121,772 

4,449 

14,682 

3,588 

202,821 

278.984 

323,215 

316,862 

308,998 

Trading  Services 

Cemetery  .... 

9,737 

9,199 

8,942 

8,678 

8,408 

8,775 

Assembly  Rooms 

11,015 

10,454 

9,895 

9;335 

20,752 

19,653 

18,837 

18,013 

17,183 

Housing 

Housing  Advances 
Housing  Schemes  (pre-war) 

300,761 

483,415 

609,808 

584,768 

558,818 

313  dwellings  . 
Post-War  Housing : 

156,223 

152,560 

150,932 

146,892 

141,997 

Middleton  (90  temporary 
bungalows)— Land,  Roads 

and  Sewers  only  . 

25,062 

24,353 

23,624 

22,876 

22  1 09 

Mansfield  372  dwellings 

607,712 

602,031 

598,560 

592^530 

586  ^2.5 

Gosbury  Hill  224 

386,641 

383,167 

379,582 

375i884 

372'068 

Rhodrons  16  „ 

Chessington 

26,548 

26,433 

27,454 

27,289 

27;il7 

Court  22S  „ 

337,311 

335,055 

335,713 

333,196 

334,182 

Lovelace  32 

48,663 

48,375 

49,658 

49,291 

48^909 

Fullers  Way  46 

81,696 

82,741 

82,241 

81,723 

8l',184 

Fairoak  Lane  4 „ 

Hartfield 

8,724 

8,693 

8,659 

8,624 

8;S88 

Road  18  „ 

Fishponds 

24,460 

25,225 

25,442 

25,298 

25,149 

House  2 

3,445 

3,377 

3,307 

3,236 

3,162 

Fairmead  20  „ 

Garages  (100) 
Leatherhead 

- 

- 

14,939 

14,873 

9,783 

14,806 

7,477 

Road  8 „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,030 

2,007,248 

2,175,425 

2,309.919 

2,276,263 

2,232,921 

Aggregate  .... 

2,230,821 

2,474,062 

2,651,971 

2,611,138 

2,559,102 
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APPENDIX  “F” 


Borough  of  Surbiton— Rates  Levied  for  District  Council  Purposes 


Purpose  or  Service 

GENERA 

L RATE  LI 

WIED 

1954/55 

1955/56 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Public  Health  . 

1-863 

1-989 

1-378 

1-496 

1-633 

Highways  .... 

11-598 

1 

0-841 

9-447 

10-218 

11-097 

Recreation  Grounds  and 

Open  Spaces  . 

10-542 

11-612 

8-150 

8-804 

9-114 

Cemetery  .... 

2-189 

2-275 

1-655 

1-761 

2-071 

Swimming  Bath 

1-226 

1-480 

1-230 

1-182 

1-152 

Public  Library  . 

5-313 

5-958 

4-305 

4-253 

4-934 

Allotments 

-674 

-496 

•233 

•462 

-546 

Public  Lighting  . 

3-727 

4-771 

3-733 

3-893 

3-989 

Sewerage  and  Sewage 

Disposal  . . 

1 

1-248 

1 

4-777 

1 

l-594t 

6-907 

6-244 

Refuse  and  Salvage  Collec- 

tion  and  Disposal  . 

1 

1-896 

1 

3 105 

10-489 

11-219 

11-479 

Housing  .... 

3-634 

3-392 

•526 

•533 

•235 

Administration  . 

2 

1-804 

1 

10-671 

1 

3-301 

1 

4-317 

1 

5-213 

Other  Services  and  Expenses 

2-051 

2-110 

2-043 

1-676 

1-527 

TOTAL 

7 

11-765 

8 

5-477 

6 

0-084 

5 

8-721 

5 

11-234 

DEDUCT: 

Receipts  under  Local  Gov- 

emment  Act,  1 948 

(Borough  Council  only)  . 

2 

2-400 

2 

3-602 

1 

5-491 

1 

8-895 

1 

9-864 

5 

9-365 

6 

1-875 

4 

6-593 

3 

11-826 

4 

1-370 

Reduction  of  balance 

3-365 

2-875 

3-843 

•516 

4-310 

Local  share  of  General  Rate 

5 

6-000 

5 

11-000 

4 

2-750 

3 

11-310 

3 

9-060 

Precepting  Authorities 

13 

8-000 

13 

7-000 

9 

7-250 

12 

0-690 

12 

2-940 

GENERAL  RATE 

LEVIED  . 

19 

2 

19 

6 

13 

10 

16 

0 

16 

0 

Estimated  Id.  rate  product 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

for  rate  levy  purposes 

2,875 

2,910 

4,510* 

4,430 

4,450 

* The  Rateable  Value  at  1st  April,  1956  (as  a consequence  of  revaluation)  showed  an 
increase  of  55  per  cent  over  the  previous  1st  April. 

t Sewage  Disposal  expenses  responsibility  of  Joint  Board  from  8th  July,  1957. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council 

PART  I 


Factual  Statement 

(1)  Statistics 


Incorporation  The  Borough  of  Sutton  and  Cheam  was  incorporated  in  1934  and 
for  Parliamentary  purposes  is  a Borough  Constituency. 


Area — 4,338  acres. 


Population — 78,960. 


Rateable  Value — over  £1  Jm. 


23 


Rateable  Hereditarnents-21  fiW,  comprising  67  per  cent  domestic  properties, 
per  cent  commercial  premises  and  10  per  cent  miscellaneous  classes. 


Rate  in  the  £ 1958/1959 — (unchanged  from  previous  year),  15s  6d  (4s  4d  for 

Metopo'litan 


Product  of  Id.  Rare— £6,270. 


(2)  General  Administration 


The  borough,  which  is  largely  residential  in  character  and  comprises  the  largest 
comty  ^strict  in  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey,  is  divided  into  nine  wards 
and  the  Borough  Council  consists  of  twenty-seven  councillors  and  nine  aldermen 
The  work  of  the  Council  is  carried  out  by  nine  Standing  Committees  and  the 
Council  and  its  committees  meet  regularly  monthly  except  during  August 
Various  special  committees  and  sub-committees  are  appointed  from  time  to  time 
as  required.  In  order  to  deal  expeditiously  with  certain  matters  of  urgency,  the 
Bmough  Council  delegates  a number  of  its  powers  to  the  various  committees. 
Where  permitted  by  statute  and  where  appropriate,  the  Council  co-opts  to  com- 
mittees  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Standmg  Orders  which  regulate  the  business  of  the  CouncU  and  its  com- 
mittees permit  a summary  of  all  important  transactions  and  recommendations  of 
committees  to  be  communicated  to  the  Press  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  reports  by  the  Borough  Council.  ^ 

The  general  administrative  work  of  the  Council  is  under  the  control  of  the  Town 
Clerk  as  Chief  Executive  and  Administrative  Officer  and  his  department  comprises 
the  following: 


Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor  ....  i 

Deputy  Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor  ...  1 

Legal  Assistants  4 

Secretaries ' 3 

Administrative  Assistants  ....  6 

Shorthand  Typists 4 

General  Clerical  Assistants  and  Telephonists  11 


30 
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The  Town  Clerk’s  department  provides  the  secretarial  staff  for  Council  and 
committee  meetings  and  deals  with  the  administrative  work  in  connection  therewith. 
The  legal  work  of  the  Council  is  also  dealt  with  by  the  department  and  comprises 
such  matters  as  advising  and  reporting  to  committees  on  legislation  and  legal  matters, 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  Corporation  property,  litigation.  Police  Court  prosecutions^ 
mortgage  advances,  local  land  charges,  electoral  registration,  etc. 

(3)  Finance 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  building  land  in  the  borough,  expansion  of  rateable 
value  is  largely  restricted  to  that  arising  from  conversion  of  existing  buildings, 
development  on  sites  of  older  houses,  new  garages,  etc.  Nevertheless,  rateable  value 
totalling  £6,000  was  added  to  the  Valuation  List  in  1956-57  and  £25,000  in  1957-58. 
This  trend  is  likely  to  continue  but  to  a lesser  extent. 

The  rate  collection  is  considered  good  and  normally  falls  little  short  of  the  total 
amount  collectible. 

The  net  outstanding  loan  debt  of  the  borough  at  the  31st  March,  1958,  was  just 
over  £2Jm.  of  which  under  f Jm.  was  for  rate  fund  services,  the  remainder  being 
remunerative  debt  on  housing  and  re-chargeable  works.  The  total  loan  debt,  which 
consists  of  82  per  cent  mortgage  loans,  6i  per  cent  advances  from  internal  resources 
and  Hi  per  cent  temporary  borrowings,  is  equivalent  to  about  £33  per  head  of 
population,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  figures  among  the  larger  districts  of  Surrey. 

The  gross  annual  revenue  expenditure  of  the  Borough  Council  (including  pay- 
ments to  precepting  authorities)  is  now  over  £lim.  Expenditure  on  capital  account 
which  reached  over  £im.  in  each  of  the  years  1954-55  and  1955-56  has,  however, 
been  restricted  by  economic  conditions  to  an  average  of  about  £200,000  a year  over 
the  last  two  financial  years.  The  provision  of  local  services  by  the  Council  requires 
an  establishment  of  about  500  employees  and  their  salaries  and  wages  total  £300,000 
a year. 

Financial  administration  is  based  on  an  integrated  system  involving  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Finance,  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  for  the  management  and 
control  of  the  accoimts  and  finances  of  the  Corporation,  the  operation  of  financial 
standing  orders  and  the  use  of  the  annual  budget  as  an  instrument  of  financial 
control. 

The  Council’s  Finance  Department  has  an  establishment  of  forty  including  four 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Treasurers  and  Accountants  and  the  work  of 
the  department  is  carried  out  by  modern  methods  including  a punched-card 
accounting  installation.  Accounting  and  statistical  information  is  published  promptly 
in  the  armual  abstract  of  accounts. 

The  Borough  Council  took  additional  statutory  powers  in  the  Sutton  and  Cheam 
Corporation  Act,  1951,  to  enable  them  to  set  up  certain  special  funds  and  as  a result 
a consolidated  loans  fund,  a capital  fund  and  a renewal  and  repairs  fund  are  now 
operating  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  borough. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  Council  are  subject  to  annual  audit  by  the  district  auditor 
and  to  continuous  audit  by  the  internal  audit  staff  of  the  Finance  Department. 

Attached  hereto  is  a schedule  showing  the  estimated  net  cost  to  the  borough  in 
1958/1959  of  the  services  listed  in  Appendix  B enclosed  with  the  letter  dated  17th 
February,  1958. 

(4)  Health 

The  Council  administers  the  services  listed  in  Appendix  B under  Environmental 
Health  and  Housing  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  Acts,  Orders  and  Regulations 
and  through  the  officers  appropriate  to  each  service. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Borough  of  Battersea  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Merton 
and  Morden  and  Carshalton  a Crematorium  Board  was  set  up  rmder  statutory 
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authority  to  comtruct  and  administer  a crematorium  in  the  Battersea  Cemetery  at 
Lower  Morden  Lane,  Morden, 

Of  the  personal  health  services  listed  in  Appendix  B,  the  Council  deals  with 
notification  of  i^ectious  diseases  and  exercises  powers  under  the  National  Assistance 
Acts  related  to  burial  (Sec.  50)  and  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  (Sec.  47). 

otherwise  the  personal  health  services  are  controlled  by  the  Surrey  County 
Councd  under  a divisional  scheme  of  administration.  This  borough  is  situated  in  the 
Central  Division  which  also  includes  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell,  the  Urban 
District  of  Leatherhead,  the  greater  part  of  the  Urban  District  of  Banstead,  part  of 
the  Dorking  and  Horley  Rural  District  and  part  of  the  Guildford  Rural  District. 

The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  holds  a joint  appointment  with  the 
Banstead  Urban  District  Coimcil.  The  combined  districts  form  the  catchment  area 
for  the  wells  of  the  Sutton  District  Water  Company  which  supplies  a population  of 
over  300,000. 

The  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Department  is  composed  of  six  Public  Health 
Inspectors,  five  clerks  and  two  workmen. 

The  local  arrangements  for  sanitary  supervision  and  the  control  of  infectious 
diseases  have  been  satisfactory. 


(5)  Housing 

(a)  Provision  of  Houses 

The  Council  at  present  own  1,184  houses,  flats,  temporary  bungalows  and  old 
persons’  dwellings.  The  immediate  development  programme  consists  of  55  houses 
and  flats  and  17  one-room  flatlets  for  single  old  persons.  This  department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  waiting  list,  allocations  and  lettings,  collection  of  rents,  repairs  and 
maintenance  and  welfare  of  tenants,  all  of  which  are  undertaken  by  the  following 
staff: 

Housing  Manager, 

Deputy  Housing  Manager, 

Three  Assistant  Housing  Managers, 

Two  Clerks,  and 
One  Typist. 

The  physical  provision  of  accommodation  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  and  the  types  provided  are  related  to  the  respective  priorities  as 
reflected  in  the  waiting  list. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Urban  District  of  Merton  and  Morden  and  the  Borough 
of  Mitcham  the  Council  set  up  a joint  committee  which  built  532  houses  and  1 50 
fiats  on  an  estate  in  the  Urban  District  of  Banstead. 


(b)  Slum  Clearance 

The  preliminaries  prior  to  the  making  of  an  Order  are  undertaken  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Town  Clerk.  Thereafter,  the  provision  of  alternative 
accommodation  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  the 
Housing  Department  is  merely  concerned  with  the  re-housing  of  the  dispossessed 
families. 


(c)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Construction  or 
Improvement  of  Houses 

Loans  and  grants  are  arranged  under  the  Housing  Acts,  to  persons  in  respect  of 
houses  in  the  district.  This  scheme  is  administered  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
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(6)  Parks 

The  Parks  Department  Staff  comprises: 

One  Parks  Superintendent. 

One  Deputy  Parks  Superintendent. 

One  Clerical  Division  Clerk  (female). 

One  Head  Gardener. 

One  Mobile  Foreman. 

52  to  55  manual  workers  (including  5 charge-hands,  2 lorry  drivers  and 
3 tractor  drivers). 

This  staff  maintain  25  different  parks,  gardens  and  recreation  grounds,  varying  in 
size  from  64  acres  to  0-25  acre  and  comprising  283  acres. 

Additional  duties  which  are  the  responsibility  of  this  staff  are: 


(а)  Allotments 

The  supervision  and  carrying  out  of  certain  maintenance  work  on  all  the  Council's 
in  the  borough  (21  grounds  containing  1,535  plots,  totalling  90  acres). 

(б)  Housing  Areas 

All  the  grass  areas,  trees  and  gardening  work  surrounding  the  Corporation’s 
Housing  Schemes,  in  particular  blocks  of  flats,  old  people  s dwellings,  etc. 

(c)  Highways 

Maintenance  of  all  the  street  and  avenue  trees  in  the  borough  totalling  several 
thousands. 

(d)  Closed  Burial  Grounds 

St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  in  the  centre  of  the  borough. 

(e)  Decorations 

The  provision  and  use  of  decorative  and  ornamental  plants  for  the  embellishment 
of  public  buddings  and  civic  functions. 


(7)  Libraries 

(а)  General 

The  borough  provides  library  facilities  through  a Central  Library  and  three 
branch  libraries.  The  Central  Library  has  separate  departments  for  adult  lending, 
children,  reference,  periodicals  and  newspapers  and  administration.  Two  of  the 
branches  are  in  quite  large  buildings,  erected  just  before  the  war,  with  special  lending, 
children’s  and  reference  departments.  The  third  branch  library  is  in  rented  premises 
and  is  for  the  use  of  children  only. 

(б)  Use  of  Libraries 

Altogether  the  libraries  contain  98,835  books,  1-3  volumes  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  lending  issues  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  were  921,908 — 11*7  per 
head  of  population.  The  proportion  of  non-fiction  in  this  last  total,  38  per  cent  is 
much  higher  than  in  many  areas.  There  are  28,798  registered  readers,  which  is  37  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

(c)  Finance 

The  library  rate  is  4'88d.  and  of  the  total  expenditure  of  approximately  £33,362, 
30  per  cent  is  spent  on  books  and  binding  and  roughly  50  per  cent  on  salaries  and 
wages. 
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{d)  Special  Features 

A feature  is  made  in  the  system  of  supplying  books  specially  requested  and  during 
the  last  year  11,943  requests  of  this  nature  were  met  from  the  libraries’  own  stock 
and  881  by  borrowing  books  from  other  libraries. 

Deposit  collections  of  books  are  lent  to  two  residential  homes  for  old  people  and 
to  adult  education  classes;  sets  of  plays  to  dramatic  societies  and  music  scores  to 
orchestras  and  choirs. 

The  Central  Lending  Library  differs  from  the  branches  in  that  the  borrowing  of 
books  is  recorded  by  a raicrofilmer.  This  library  also  contains  a collection  of  2,833 
gramophone  records  including  language  and  long-playing  records,  which  are  lent  to 
local  societies  and  schools. 

(js)  Reference  Libraries 

The  reference  libraries  provide  a book  and  information  service  to  callers  and  by 
telephone  and  correspondence.  There  is  an  illustrations  file  of  3,500  items  and  a 
special  collection  of  books,  prints,  manuscripts  and  maps  relating  to  Surrey  in  general 
and  the  borough  in  particular. 

if)  Children’s  Libraries 

Each  children’s  library  has  its  own  club,  meeting  one  evening  a week.  An  annual 
Children’s  Book  Week  is  organised  which  includes  an  inter-library  competition  held 
in  public  with  a trophy  for  the  winning  team.  At  one  branch  library  there  is  a 
“Teenagers’  Collection”, 

There  is  close  liaison  with  local  schools,  which  are  visited  regularly  by  the 
Children’s  Librarian  and  many  schools  send  classes  of  children  to  the  libraries  for 
a lesson  and  for  project  work. 

{g)  Staff  and  Committee 

There  is  a total  staff  of  25  and,  of  these,  10  hold  professional  qualifications. 


(8)  Highways,  Works,  etc. 

The  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department  is  responsible  for  the  engin- 
eering, surveying  and  architectural  work  of  the  Council  and  comprises  the  following 


staff: 

Office  Staff 

Borough  Engineer  and  Deputy  Borough 
Engineer  ......  2 

Engineering  Section  . . . • . . 14 

Architectural  Section  ....  6 

Town  Planning  Section  ....  3 

Building  Inspector’s  Section  ...  4 

Clerical  Section  .....  12 

41 

Outdoor  and  Manual  Staff  = 

Superintendents  and  Supervisory  Staff  . 14 

General  maintenance  of  roads  and  sewers,  etc.  50 

Building  Trade  craftsmen  engaged  on  repairs 
and  maintenance  .....  22 

Collection  and  disposal  of  house  refuse  and 

salvage 61 

Maintenance  staff  at  Sewage  Disposal  Works  27 

Public  Convenience  attendants  ...  23 

Maintenance  Staff  at  Cemeteries  . . 14 

Maintenance  Staff  at  Public  Baths  . . 24 

Caretakers  at  various  public  buildings  . 28 
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The  work  which  is  dealt  with  includes  the  following: 

(a)  Highways  and  Bridges 

Design,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  classified  and  district  roads 
(except  Sutton  By-Pass). 

Cleansing  of  highways. 

Private  Street  Works. 

Car  Parks  and  Parking  Places. 

Street  Lighting. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses. 

(b)  Main  Drainage 

Design,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  soil  and  surface  water  sewers. 
Design,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  pumping  stations  and  sewage 
disposal  works  (including  reception  and  treatment  of  sewage  from  Banstead  U.D.C.), 
Control  of  ditches,  watercourses  and  ponds. 

(c)  Refuse  and  salvage 

Collection  and  disposal  of  house  refuse. 

Collection  and  disposal  of  salvage. 

(d)  Public  Baths 

Design,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance. 

(e)  Public  Conveniences 

Design,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance. 

(J)  Municipal  Buildings 

Design,  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  Municipal  Offices,  Public 
Libraries,  Public  Halls,  Park  Buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

(g)  Cemeteries  and  Mortuaries 

Design  and  provision  of  cemeteries  and  mortuaries. 

Operation  of  cemeteries  and  mortuaries. 

(A)  Housing 

Design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  Council  Housing  Schemes. 

Inspection  for  Improvement  Grants. 

Operation  of  Building  Bye-laws  and  inspection  of  work  carried  out  thereunder. 
Control  of  Dangerous  Structures. 

(i)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Development  control  (under  delegation  from  Surrey  County  Council). 

(9)  Civil  Defence 

The  day-to-day  administration  of  Civil  Defence  is  carried  on  by  the  Borough 
Council  under  delegation  from  the  Surrey  County  Council. 


PART  II 

Statement  of  the  Council  in  reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Commission,  dated 
17th  February,  1958 

In  the  letter  from  the  Royal  Commission,  reported  in  paragraph  1262  of  our  Iasi 
report,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Borough  Council  to  submit  evidence  to  the 
Commission  under  the  specified  heads. 
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Accordinglyj  we  considered  the  following  functions  entrusted  to  Local  Govern- 
ment, namely : 

Education, 

Environmental  health  services. 

Housing, 

Personal  health  and  welfare, 

Town  and  Country  Planning, 

Traffic, 

and  our  views  are  as  follows: 

A.  Education 

We  favour  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  Divisional  Administration  but  feel 
that  hitherto  control  has  been  too  remote  and  financial  policy  too  unrealistic  on  the 
claims  of  large  populous  areas.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  can  best  be  remedied 
by  conferring  complete  power  on  divisional  executives,  which  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  are  representative  of  large  populous  areas  to  deal  with  the  week-to-week 
and  month-to-month  management,  including  financial  policy  within  the  county 
provision. 

B.  Environmental  Health 
Sewage. 

We  feel  that  this  service  is  most  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  larger  authorities 
having  the  necessary  drainage  areas. 

C.  Housing 

Our  opinion  is  that  housing  is  purely  a local  problem  which  can  be  most  satis- 
factorily administered  by  the  District  Council  as  at  present. 

D.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

The  personal  health  services  related  to  the  care  of  mothers  and  children  are 
administered  under  the  divisional  arrangements  of  the  Surrey  County  Council.  The 
area  of  the  Central  Division  is  large.  The  boundaries  do  not  conform  strictly  to  those 
of  the  county  districts  involved.  Some  county  districts  are  served  by  two  divisions. 

The  main  office  of  the  Central  Division  is  situated  in  Epsom  and  is  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  people  of  this  borough.  While  the  services  provided  by  the  County 
Council  have  been  efficient,  it  seems  reasonable  to  declare  that  local  administration 
would  provide  more  intimate  personal  relationships. 

E.  Mental  Health 

This  is  a service  that  lends  itself  to  be  administered  by  the  County  Council  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  form  of  administration  tends  to  be  too  remote 
from  the  control  of  the  District  Council. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  a valuable  contribution  could  be  made  at  district  level, 
and  so  make  the  fullest  use  of  local  knowledge. 

We  suggest  that  a sub-committee  of  the  District  Council  should  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  County  Council  and  suitable  local  organisations. 

F.  Children 

Our  views  are  the  same  as  for  mental  health  above,  with  the  addition  that  we  feel 
that  local  knowledge  and  assistance  would  be  particularly  valuable  in  the  “ boarding 
out”  of  children. 

G.  Welfare 

Our  views  on  welfare  are  the  same  as  for  mental  health  above. 
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H.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Our  experience  is  that  the  present  system  works  well.  We  consider  that  over- 
riding  authority  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  having  regard  to  general 
County  Planning. 

I.  Traffic 

(a)  Construction 

Sutton  and  Cheam  are  a claiming  authority  and  we  consider  that  we  are  dealing 
with  this  function  adequately. 

(b)  Street  Lighting 

We  consider  that  standardisation  is  essential  on  classified  roads.  We  suggest  that 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  should  be  the  overriding  authority  for  such  roads  open 
ating  through  a Lighting  Advisory  Committee  and  should  make  grants  available  tor 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  proper  and  adequate  lighting. 

We  noted  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  are  holding  a confer- 
ence on  the  1st  May,  1958,  on  the  lighting  of  traffic  routes  within  the  London 
conurbation. 


J.  General 

In  the  absence  of  solid  reasons  to  the  contrary,  and  in  line  with  neighbouring 
authorities,  we  are  against  any  proposal  to  merge  a number  of  authorities  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  county  borough  status  with  increased  powers  or  to  merge  any 
county  district  with,  or  to  place  any  such  district  under  the  control  of,  London 
authorities. 

We  would,  however,  place  on  record  that  the  views  we  have  expressed  are  subject 
to  the  qualification  that,  should  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the  Local  Government 
BUI  be  ultimately  apphed  to  the  borough,  then  we  reserve  the  right  to  consider  again 
the  question  of  claiming  such  powers  as  may  be  aVaUable  to  the  borough  under 
that  Act. 


June,  1958. 
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Wimbledon  Borough  Council 
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Edncadon 

(i)  Education 

1.  Wimbledon  forms  part  of  the  Surrey  North-Eastern  Divisional  Executive  for 
Education  set  up  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  who  are  the  Education  Authority 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  1944.  In  addition  to  the  Borough  of 
Wimbledon  the  divisional  executive  also  comprises  the  Borough  of  Mitcham  and 
the  Urban  District  of  M;erton  and  Morden.  The  scheme  ultimately  approved,  which 
has  remained  in  force  until  the  present  time,  provides  that  the  executive  shall  consist 
of  thirty-six  members.  Of  these  Wimbledon  appoints  five  representatives,  Mitcham 
six  and  Merton  and  Morden  seven.  In  addition  each  Council  appoints  two  repre- 
sentatives not  being  members  of  the  local  authority,  who  are  selected  for  their  special 
interest  in  education,  industry  or  agriculture.  The  remaining  members  are  appointed 
or  selected  by  the  County  Council.  The  members  serve  for  a period  of  three  years. 
The  offices  of  the  divisional  executive  are  situated  within  the  Merton  and  Morden 
district.  However,  by  reason  of  its  central  position  and  the  facilities  available,  a 
greater  number  of  meetings  of  the  executive  and  its  committees  are  held  in  the  Wimble- 
don Town  Hall  than  elsewhere. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  divisional  executive  range  in  varying  degrees  over  practically 
the  entire  field  of  the  education  service,  so  far  as  matters  of  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration are  concerned.  The  divisional  executive  also  advises  the  Surrey  County 
Council  Education  Committee  on  local  considerations  affecting  policy  issues, 
including  the  development  plans  for  primary  and  secondary  education  and  the 
scheme  for  further  education. 

3.  The  County  Education  Committee  is  responsible  for  providing  free  medical  and 
dental  inspection  and  treatment  for  aU]pupiis  attending  county  maintained  schools  or 
colleges.  The  areas  of  the  divisional  sub-committees  of  the  County  Health  Com- 
mittee were  made  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  divisional  executives  for  education, 
particularly  bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  close  integration  of  the  two 
services.  The  Borough  Medical  Oflncer  of  Health  also  holds  the  dual  appointment  of 
County  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  County  Divisional  School  Medical  Officer. 
It  is  considered  that  this  system  and  the  dual  appointment  maintain  the  close  liaison 
which  is  necessary. 

4.  The  divisional  executive  is  firmly  persuaded,  and  has  so  recorded  the  fact,  that 
from  experience  in  the  administration  of  education  on  a divisional  basis  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  it  would  be  to  the  educational  advantage  of  the  three  districts,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  children,  if  education  continues  to  be  administered  under  some 
form  of  divisional  administration.  The  executive  also  considers  that,  in  any  new 
scheme  of  divisional  administration,  there  is  a justification  for  a greater  measure  of 
delegation  by  the  County  Council  to  the  divisional  body,  including  greater  financial 
delegation. 

5.  The  Borough  Coimcil  feels  that  whilst  the  provision  of  primary  schools  and 
volimtary  aided  schools  is  naturally  self-contained  within  the  borough  boundary, 
the  provision  of  secondary  education  and  further  education  establishments  must 
necessarily  overlap  with  the  neighbouring  district  of  Merton  and  Morden.  Many 
children  from  Wimbledon  attend  schools  in  Merton  and  the  opposite  applies. 

6.  As  an  example  of  this  the  following  list  is  given  showing  the  schools  and  establish- 
ments in  the  two  areas  which  receive  children  from  both  districts. 

Wimbledon 

Wimbledon  County  School  for  Girls. 

Wimbledon  Technical  College  and  School. 

Wimbledon  School  of  Art. 
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Merton  and  Morden 

Rutlish  School  (a  Public  Secondary  School). 

Raynes  Park  County  School  for  Boys. 

7.  The  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art  also  receive  students  from  the  Borough 
of  Mitcham,  the  third  authority  within  the  divisional  executive’s  area. 

8.  Further,  the  County  Council  has  approved  an  extensive  addition  to  the  Comity 
Secondary  Boys  School  in  Pelham  Road,  Wimbledon,  to  accommodate  some  420 
children  who  will  be  recruited,  not  only  from  Wimbledon,  Merton  and  Morden 
and  Mitcham,  but  also  from  as  far  afield  as  Beddington  and  Wallington,  Carshalton 
and  Sutton  and  Cheam. 

9.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  contmuation  Oi  some  form  of  divisional  administration  for  this  area.  The 
Borough  Council  agrees  with  the  views  of  the  divisional  executive  referred  to  earlier 
in  this  statement  and  is  pleased  to  note  that  for  an  experimental  period,  commencing 
on  1st  Jidy,  1958,  the  County  Council  has  agreed  to  give  greater  autonomy  to  the 
divisional  executives,  particularly  in  financial  matters.  It  is  also  intended  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  staffs  for  divisional 
offices,  which  has  previously  been  under  direct  central  control  from  County  HaU. 

(ii)  Agricultural  Education 

10.  This  is  administered  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Council 
which  maintains  an  Agricultural  Training  College  at  Merrist  Wood,  near  Guildford. 

(iii)  Youth  Employment  Service 

11.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948, 
the  Surrey  County  Council  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the  Youth  Employment 
Servi<^  in  all  parts  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  including  the  Borough 
of  Wimbledon.  Co-operation  with  the  neighbouring  authorities  is  maintained  by 
means  of  cross-representation  on  Youth  Employment  Committees  and  also  by 
contact  between  Employment  Bureaux. 

12.  In  the  area  of  the  North-eastern  Divisional  Executive,  two  Youth  Employment 
Committees  have  been  appointed,  one  for  Merton  and  Morden  and  Wimbledon 
combined,  and  one  for  Mitcham. 

13.  Members  of  the  Youth  Employment  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Local  Education  Committee  members  are 
nominated  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  North- 
eastern Divisional  Executive.  The  members  also  comprise  representatives  of  teachers, 
employers,  workers  and  other  persons  interested.  The  Borough  Council  has  no 
direct  representation  on  the  committee. 


Environmental  Health 

(i)  Baths,  Washhouses,  Bathing  Places 

14.  The  Borough  Council’s  Baths  Establishment,  comprising  two  swimming  pools, 
suites  of  private  warm  baths  and  a laundry,  is  in  Latimer  Road,  which  is  conven- 
iently situated  and  easily  accessible  by  public  transport. 

15.  The  Council  has  realised  that,  although  adequate,  the  facilities  available  for  the 
Public  Baths  Establishment  must  be  modernised  from  time  to  time  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  new  developments  in  this  field.  A major  scheme  of  modernisation  has 
therefore  been  provisionally  approved  by  the  Baths  Committee  and  the  current 
estimate  for  the  initial  stage  of  the  work  which  has  been  included  in  the  capital 
^ti^tes  amounts  to  £9,500.  It  is  hoped  to  embark  upon  the  scheme  of  modern- 
isation as  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  financial  restrictions  are  eased.  Adjoining 
land  has  been  acquired  to  provide  for  future  development. 

26 
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Swimming  Pools 

16.  The  two  swimming  pools  are  each  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  but  their 
maximum  depth  (6i  feet)  is  inadequate  by  present  diving  standards.  The  No.  1 Pool 
built  in  1929,  is  open  for  swimming  only  during  the  summer  season.  May  to  Septem- 
ber. It  is  boarded  over  for  the  winter,  thus  providing  a large  well-appointed  hall 
which  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes  Including  indoor  bowls,  badminton,  dances 
animal  shows,  youth  displays  and  concerts.  It  is  in  great  demand  for  these  purposes 
by  local  and  county  organisations  of  aU  kinds.  The  No.  2 Pool,  built  in  1898,  is  open 
throughout  the  year  for  swimming  and  is  very  well  patronised,  particularly  durint 
the  winter  when  neighbouring  pools  are  closed.  These  two  pools  not  only  serve 
the  adjacent  districts  of  Merton  and  Morden  and  Mitcham,  but  are  also  extensively 
used  by  clubs  coming  from  as  far  afield  as  Sutton,  Epsom  and  Richmond. 

17.  By  arrangement  with  the  Education  Committees  of  the  Surrey  and  London 
County  Councils  respectively,  many  thousands  of  school-children  are  taught  to 
swim  in  the  Wimbledon  Pools,  by  qualified  instructors  employed  by  the  Borough 
Council.  In  addition  to  providing  adequate  facilities  for  the  Wimbledon  schools 
the  pools  are  able  to  deal  with  pupils  from  schools  in  Merton  and  Morden,  Mitcham,' 
Tooting  and  Wandsworth. 

Private  Baths 

18.  There  are  two  suites  of  private  warm  baths,  one  comprising  40  baths  for  men 
and  the  other  24  baths  for  women.  This  facility  is  well  used  throughout  the  week, 
from  9 a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  Old  age  pensioners  are  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  baths  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  a concession  which  is  much  appreciated. 

Laundry 

19.  The  Baths  Establishment  also  includes  a small  but  well  equipped  “Establish- 
ment” (i.e.  not  public)  Laundry,  which  is  capable  of  dealing,  and  could  operate 
more  economically,  with  a far  greater  washing  load  than  is  available  at  present. 
This  is  a useful  “reserve”  asset  in  the  event  of  the  Borough  Council  becoming 
responsible  for  further  public  services  at  some  future  date,  such  as  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

(ii)  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

20.  The  control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Borough  Council  which,  through  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  maintains  the 
closest  liaison  with  other  authorities  including  the  Surrey  County  Council  with 
regard  to  their  functions  for  the  prevention  of  river  pollution.  A systematic  pro- 
gramme of  clearing  watercourses  and  ditches  each  year  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department.  The  Borough  Health  Department  is  also 
concerned  and  there  is  included  annually  in  the  estimates  a sum  for  mosquito 
control. 

21.  Certain  of  the  ponds  in  the  borough  are  on  Wimbledon  Common  and  therefore 
are  controlled  by  the  Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons  Conservators.  Advice  has, 
however,  from  time  to  time  been  sought  by  the  conservators  from  the  Borough 
Council  s officers,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  infectious  disease  pre- 
vention. 

(iii)  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

22.  The  need  for  disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles  has  decreased  considerably 
during  recent  years.  The  work  is  now  confined  to  very  infrequent  bed  bug  and  flea 
infestation  and  to  rather  more  frequent  infestations  of  cockroaches.  The  Borough 
Health  Department  is  well  equipped  to  deal  with  disinfestation  work  by  chemical 
action,  and  by  arrangement  with  a neighbouring  authority,  steam  apparatus  is 
available  to  deal  with  articles  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  other  means. 
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23.  The  Borou^  Health  Department  also  maintains  an  organisation  adequate  to 
the  requuements  for  efficient  rodent  control  within  the  borough,  and  contro 
measures  to  cover  ndestations  in  dwelling  houses,  business  premises  and  other 
premises.  Treatment  for  rodent  mfestation  in  private  dwelling  houses  is  provided 
free,  but  a charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work  is  made  in  respect' of  aU  other 
premises. 

department  deals  with  rodent  treatment  and  disinfestation 
work  in  County  Council  owned  property  within  the  borough,  including 

schools,  school  canteens,  and  river  banks. 


(iv)  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

25.  Where  required  the  Borough  Council  has  taken  action  and  has  entered  into 
ap^ments  with  the  ownere  or  users  of  trade  premises  to  ensure  the  satisfactory 
discharge  of  trade  efauent  into  the  sewers  from  time  to  time. 


(v)  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

^ ^ortuary  is  maintained  by  the  Borough  Council  and  is  situated  in  the  Gap 
Road  Cemetery  adjacent  to  the  offices  of  the  Open  Spaces  and  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent which  enables  enquiries  to  be  made  and  dealt  with  expeditiously.  In  addition 
to  providing  a service  for  the  borough,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District  Council  to  accept  bodies  from  that  district 

27.  The  Mortuary  contains  an  up-to-date  Post-Mortem  Room,  Refrigeration 
Chamber  and  a properly  equipped  Chapel  of  Rest.  This  last  facility  is  becoming 
more  and  more  iraportant  as  relatives  now  prefer  to  use  such  chapels  rather  than 
keep  bodies  in  their  homes  pending  burial.  This  service  is  capable  of  being  expanded 
so  as  to  provide  for  other  areas  in  the  county. 


(vi)  Public  Conveniences 

28.  The  Borough  Council  has  provided  public  conveniences  at  five  focal  points 
within  the  district,  and  shared  equally  with  a neighbouring  authority  the  cost  of 
providing  a further  convenience  at  the  common  boundary,  in  respect  of  which  it 
also  pays  one  half  of  the  annual  maintenance  cost. 

29.  Free  washing  facilities  are  available  at  three  of  these  six  points. 

30.  These  conveniences  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  Borough 
Council  has  provided  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  its  parks  and  open  spaces. 


(vii)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

31.  A weekly  collection  of  house  and  trade  refuse  is  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Council.  Fortunately  this  collection  can  be  carried  out  economically  with  short 
hauls,  due  to  the  availability  of  land  within  the  district  at  the  Sewage  Disposal 
Works  for  a transfer  station.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  special  additional 
collections  as  required,  particularly  in  the  case  of  trade  premises. 

32.  Until  comparatively  recently,  a refuse  destructor  was  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Council  adjacent  to  the  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  but  as  this  had  reached  the  end  of 
Its  useful  life,  it  was  closed.  A transfer  station  has  been  formed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  old  destructor  from  which  the  refuse  is  now  removed,  by  arrangement  to  a 
depot  outside  the  borough  boundary. 

33.  It  is  possible  that,  should  there  be  some  relaxation  in  the  stringent  financial 
controls  at  present  in  force,  the  Borough  Council  would  consider  constructing  a 
new  modern  disposal  plant  which  would  allow  for  all  the  refuse  collection  and 
disposal  work  to  be  carried  out  within  the  borough  boundary. 
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(viii)  Regulations  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

34.  The  Borough  Council  has  made  regulations  for  securing  the  proper  ventilation 
and  lighting  of  rooms  to  which  section  18  (1)  of  the  Housing  Act,  1925,  applied,  and 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  such  properties  against  dampness,  effluvia  and  exhalation 
These  regulations  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  comply  with 
subsequent  amendments  of  the  Housing  Act. 

35.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  200  and  300  families  living  in  underground 
rooms,  and  inspections  of  these  premises  have  been  commenced.  Where  necessary 
closing  orders  are  made,  and  in  certain  cases  the  occupants  have  been  rehoused  by 
the  Borough  Council,  but  the  difficulty  in  finding  alternative  accommodation  often 
restricts  the  Borough  Council’s  action  in  relation  to  this  type  of  dwelling. 

36.  In  the  early  1930’s  the  Borough  Council  realised  that  its  powers  for  controlling 
the  sanitary  condition  of  houses  and  buildings  were  insufficient  and  accordingly  in 
the  Wimbledon  Corporation  Act,  1933,  provision  was  made  for  more  strict  control 
than  was  otherwise  available.  Although  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  gave  all 
authorities  similar  powers  to  those  already  in  force  in  the  borough,  the  Council  has 
found  from  experience  that  the  provisions  of  the  local  Act  generally  are  preferable 
for  local  needs  and  requirements. 


(hi)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

37.  The  Borough  Council  carries  out  the  functions  relating  to  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  Wise  planning  has  made  fifty  acres  of  land  available  around  the  sewage 
disposal  works  which  can  provide  for  any  future  expansion  and  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  capital  estimates  for  expenditure  on  works  of  modernisation  and 
extension  amounting  to  £240,000.  AH  the  possible  needs  of  this  service  can  be  met 
locally. 


(x)  Street  Cleansing 

38.  A regular  service  of  manual  street  cleansing  is  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Council.  The  large  shopping  areas  are  cleansed  daily  and  the  majority  of  other  roads 
are  dealt  with  on  a twice  weekly  basis  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  road 
orderlies. 


(xi)  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

39.  Wimbledon  is  the  Burial  Authority  under  the  Burial  Acts  and  maintains  two 
cemeteries,  one  at  Gap  Road,  Wimbledon,  and  the  other  a Lawn  Cemetery  at 
Randalls  Park,  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  which  was  acquired  under  special  provisions 
contained  in  the  Wimbledon  Corporation  Act,  1933,  as  Gap  Road  was  rapidly 
becoming  full.  Bye-laws  with  respect  to  the  management  of  these  cemeteries  and 
the  charges  for  their  use  have  been  made  by  the  Council  under  the  Public  Health 
(Interments)  Act,  1879. 

40.  The  area  of  land  available  at  Leatherhead  is  112  acres,  and  the  Borough 
Council  is  at  the  moment  engaged  in  completing  its  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
crematorium  on  part  of  the  land  which  will  eventually  serve  an  area  containing  some 
150,000  persons.  General  approval  has  been  received  to  this  proposal  from  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  Surrey  County  Council  as  local 
planning  authority,  but  the  loan  consent  in  respect  of  the  works  has  not  yet  been 
received. 

41.  A defect  which  could  usefully  be  mentioned  is  that  the  Burial  Acts  contain 
many  obsolete  and  inadequate  provisions  and  are  complex  and  unwieldy.  Their 
revision  in  a consolidating  enactment  is  very  desirable  and  would  make  for  easier 
administration. 
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(xii)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

provided  some  466  acres  of  public 

and  Wimbledon  Park  Golf 

sports  facilities  made  availabte  to  ihl  * 

29  soccer  pitches. 

6 rugby  pitches. 

II  cricket  pitches, 

4 hockey  pitches. 

33  hard  tennis  courts. 

3 grass  tennis  courts. 

2 putting  greens. 

6 bowling  greens. 

1 athletic  track. 

•?SiSs'=— 

s ss,rr  t • ??“»* 

46.  In  1948,  again  in  order  to  prevent  indiscriminate  budding  and  to  nresei-v..  a 

a3:ftrf\:a^nairr  rn““fon“anrth”e: 

purchaseffor l40?00a  Wimbledon  Common,  was 

of  pfersme'"Lord^a"nd“^‘*"  to  the  management 

n ^ \ - ^ moment  being  revised  to  cover  all  open  snaces 

4S  ThTe”n  extensively  developed  since  the  war. 

48.  Three  nurseries  are  mamtamed,  two  within  the  borough  and  one  at  Leatherhead 

trees  t Co4iS:u  th^^^^^^ 

Council  has  provided  36  acres  of  allotment  grounds,  of  these 
four  groimds,  contammg  some  19  acres,  were  acquired  or  appropriated  as  ner 
mnent  allotment  sites.  The  administration  of  aU  allotments  i^  carried  out  b^a 

Ac“Se  akZftV®*  the  provisions  of  the  Allotments 

Acts.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  non-members  of  the  local 

and  cStLdoToLdo^^^^^^  management 

wS  I ’ Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons  Conservators 

ArtoTmT  the  Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons 

bLu^n,!!!?  ^dfining  the  Wimbledon  Common,  but  outside  the 

fte  ttas  been  purchased  by  the  Borough  Council  in  order  to  preserve 

snace  surroundmg  the  common  and  has  been  devoted  to  public  open 

Son  was  at  ®”ough  of  Malden  and  Coombe  and  the 

action  was  taken  with  their  agreement. 
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52.  The  Borough  Council  considers  that  the  parks  system  which  has  been  developed 
within  the  borough  ensuring  that  every  local  resident  is  living  within  600  yards  of  a 
public  open  space,  together  with  the  allied  responsibility  relating  to  street  trees 
roadside  gardens  and  other  horticultural  maintenance  services,  satisfactorily  meets 
the  needs  of  the  district,  and  from  information  available  it  would  appear  to  attract 
many  persons  living  outside  the  borough. 

53.  In  regard  to  school  playing  fields  it  has  been  found  that  in  certain  instances 
these  adjoin  open  spaces  managed  by  the  Council  and  therefore  maintenance  work 
could  be  carried  out  more  economically  by  the  Borough  Council. 

(xiii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

54.  The  Borough  Council  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  operate  its  powers  under 
the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,  on  many  occasions,  but  in  1948  the 
Wimbledon  Football  Club  Ground  in  Plough  Lane  was  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  for  the  sum  of  £12,000.  This  action  was  taken  in  order  to  preserve 
the  amenity  to  the  borough  and  to  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the  Wimbledon 
Football  Club  which  competes  in  the  Isthmian  league  and  is  recognised  as  one  of 
the  Senior  Amateur  Clubs  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  the  Borough  Council 
has  arranged  for  a 30  per  cent  grant  under  this  Act  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  respect  of  the  purchase  and  adaptation  of  the  Wimbledon  Community  Centre 
and  the  provision  of  some  equipment  therein.  The  Centre  is  situated  in  property 
vested  in  the  Borough  Council  and  it  is  governed  under  a scheme  which  provides  for  a 
governing  body  composed  equally  of  members  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  Wimbledon  Community  Association. 


(xiv)  Prevention  of  River  Pollntion 

55.  Responsibility  for  ensuring  the  non-pollution  of  rivers  and  streams  within  the 
borough  rests  with  the  Surrey  County  Council.  The  County  river  inspectors  deal 
with  all  matters  relating  to  the  prevention  of  pollution  and  arrange  for  analysis  from 
time  to  time  of  sewage  effluents  and  trade  wastes  which  are  discharged  into  the  rivers. 
The  Borough  Council  and  its  officers  give  every  assistance  and  co-operation  to  the 
County  Council  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  relating  to  River  Pollution. 


Housing 


(i)  Provision  of  Houses 

56.  The  Borough  Council  has  a total  of  1,330  units  of  accommodation  under  its 
control  as  follows : 

Permanent  accommodation:  63  pre-war  houses. 

48  pre-war  flats. 

63  post-war  houses. 

403  post-war  flats. 

22  post-war  elderly  persons’  bungalows. 

In  addition  the  Borough  Council  has  recently  purchased  84  houses  in  one  estate 
previously  held  under  requisition  which  have  been  converted  and  adapted  to  provide 
180  units  of  accommodation.  The  Council  has  fully  exercised  its  powers  under  the 
Housing  Acts-  to  dispose  of  houses  and  flats  on  land  acquired  or  appropriated  under 
the  Acts,  and  since  1953,  83  houses  and  4 flats  have  been  sold  to  the  existing  tenants, 
or  to  other  persons  entitled  to  be  considered  for  the  purchase  of  Council  dwellings 
under  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Borough  Council.  A further  68  units  are  under 
construction  or  planned. 


Prefabricated  bungalows 

Seventy-one  prefabricated  bungalows  were  provided  by  the  Borough  Council 
during  1946.  Three  of  these  have  been  demolished,  so  that  the  site  could  be  developed 
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for  prmanent  housing,  and  one  bungalow  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Arrangements 
are  m hand  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  replace  the  remaining  bungalows  by  the 
redevelopment  of  the  sites  for  permanent  housing. 


Requisitioned  premises 


226  properties  comprising  some  477  units  of  accommodation  are  still  held  under 
requisition.  The  Borough  Council  during  the  war,  and  immediate  post-war,  years 
requisitioned  a far  greater  number  of  houses  for  the  purpose  of  providing  accom- 
modation  than  any  other  authority  m Surrey  and  indeed  to  assist  other  authorities. 
The  highest  number  of  properties  held  at  one  time  was  497  providing  some  979 
units  of  accoi^odation.  Action  has  since  been  taken  to  purchase  a number  of  these 
properties  or  to  de-requisition  them  as  and  when  alternative  accommodation  became 
available  for  the  licensees,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  properties  will  be 
purchased  or  released  by  the  required  date  of  3Ist  March,  1960. 

57.  In  addition  to  the  properties  referred  to  above,  the  Council  also  holds  by  agree- 
ment with  the  owners  three  properties  comprising  five  flats. 

58.  A numbCT  of  cottages  under  the  control  of  the  Highways  and  Sewerage  and 
Open  Space  Committees,  and  also  three  flats  in  Council  buildings,  i.e.  Town  Hall 
Public  Library  and  Public  Baths,  are  let  on  service  tenancies  to  employees. 

59.  The  rnain  difficulty  which  the  Council  experiences  in  the  provision  of  housing 
accommodation  is  the  shortage  of  available  land  within  the  borough  on  which  to 

Council  has  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  suitable  sites. 

60.  The  Borough  Council  quickly  realised  the  opportunities  which  they  were  given 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  Development  Act,  and  they  took  the  lead  in 
preparing  a scheme  in  collaboration  with  a number  of  other  authorities  in  Metro- 

develop  a site  at  Frimley  and  Camberley  for  the  provision  of 
1,250  houses.  Of  tWs  number  Wimbledon  win  have  the  largest  individual  allocation, 
s^e  400  units.  Since  the  inception  of  the  scheme  the  Borough  Council  and  its’ 
officers  have  accepted  the  responsibUity  for  the  complete  administration  of  the 
scheme,  both  for  this  and  the  other  participating  authorities,  and  it  is  considered 
that  It  IS  only  because  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Borough  Council  that  the  scheme  is 
now  nearing  fruition. 

61.  The  Borough  Council  also  participates  in  the  scheme  for  the  movement  of 
piyulation  to  the  new  and  expanded  towns  and  to  date  185  families  have  been 
rehoused  under  the  scheme. 


62.  The  present  position  in  regard  to  the  housing  list  is  that  there  are  842  appli- 
rations  outstanding.  Of  these  the  most  urgent  oases  numbering  129  have  been  placed 
in  a priority  group  and  as  accommodation  becomes  available  it  is  allocated  in 
accordance  with  the  points  scheme  to  persons  on  the  priority  list. 

63.  The  Borough  Council  has  pioneered  a scheme  for  the  erection  of  a purpose-built 
half-way  house  which  would  provide  temporary  housing  accommodation.  The 
scheme,  as  agreed,  has  been  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Surrey  County 
Council  Welfare  Department,  and  that  authority  will  also  make  use  of  the  building 
for  housing  persons  requiring  temporary  accommodation  for  which  the  County 
Council  accepts  responsibility  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Assistance  Act. 
The  building  as  planned  would  serve  immediately  as  temporary  housing  accom- 
modation  during  such  time  as  may  be  required  and  could  readily  be  converted  for 
permanent  accommodation  without  excessive  cost  at  a later  date. 

64.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  statement  145  families  have  indicated 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  accommodation  under  the  Rent  Act, 
1957.  The  Borough  Council  has  decided  that  in  order  to  help  these  families  premises 
should  be  purchased  in  the  borough  for  either  letting  or  sale  to  the  existing  tenants 
where  they  are  unable  to  contemplate  the  purchase  despite  the  willingness  of  the 
landlord  to  sell.  In  addition  the  Council  has  extended  its  scheme  for  advancing 
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money  for  house  purchase  under  the  Housing  Acts  which  is  referred  to  in  Para- 
graph III. 

65.  The  Council  has  always  provided  an  informa.tion  service  for  landlords  and 
tenants  upon  the  operation  of  the  Rents  Acts  and  since  the  Act  of  1957  this  service 
has  necessarily  had  to  be  extended,  the  number  of  enquiries  having  substantially 
increased. 

(ii)  Slum  Clearance 

66.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Housing,  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954, 
the  Council  caused  a preliminary  survey  of  its  area  to  be  carried  out.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  was  informed  that  35 
dwelling  houses  had  been  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  during  the  succeeding  five  years. 

67.  Progress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  this  programme,  and  to  date  action  has  been 
taken  or  is  at  the  moment  in  hand  in  respect  of  18  of  these  houses.  The  action  taken 
includes,  where  appropriate,  the  making  of  demolition  orders,  the  declaration  of  a 
clearance  area  and  by  agreement  with  the  owner,  the  repair  and  renovation  of  one 
house. 

68.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Council  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  complete  its 
programme  within  the  five  year  period. 

69.  The  comparatively  low  number  of  35  dwelling  houses  which  were  notified  to  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  foresight  of  the  Borough  Council  in  the  control  of 
the  planning,  development  and  construction  of  dweUing  houses  during  past  years. 
An  efficient  system  of  inspeotion  has  also  been  operated  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  large  numbers  of  dwelling  houses  in  a habitable 
condition. 

(iii)  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition,  Con- 
struction or  Improvement  of  Houses 

70.  In  July,  1950,  the  Borough  Council  considered  their  powers  under  both  the 
Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts  in  regard  to  the  making  o[ 
advances  to  enable  persons  to  buy  houses  for  their  own  occupation.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  Housing  Acts  offered  a much  wider  scope  and,  bearing  in  mind  the 
obvious  administrative  advantage  in  operating  exclusively  imder  one  or  other  of  the 
Acts,  it  was  decided  to  make  advances  only  under  the  Housing  Acts. 

71.  Advances  are  limited  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  valuation,  and 
application  for  advances  will  be  considered  up  to  the  statutory  limit  of  properties 
valued  at  not  more  than  £5,000.  Since  the  inception  of  the  scheme  in  1950,  the 
Council  has  loaned  almost  half  a million  pounds. 

72.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Housing  Act  the  Council  is  prepared  to  give  guarantees 
on  building  societies’  mortgages  where  the  Societies  are  not  prepared  to  grant  a M 
90  per  cent  or  95  per  cent  mortgage. 

73.  In  order  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  time  taken  in  considering  applications  foi 
advances,  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council’s  Housing,  Town 
Planning  and  Buildings  Committee  have  been  given  executive  powers  to  authorise 
advances,  subject  to  a satisfactory  report  and  valuation. 

74.  In  addition  to  purchasing  houses  for  letting  to  persons  likely  to  be  evicted  under 
the  Rent  Act,  1957,  the  Council  has  decided  that  facilities  should  be  made  available 
for  the  tenants  to  obtain  loans  to  assist  in  purchasing  houses  (not  only  within  the 
borough)  but  in  other  areas  where  it  is  considered  that  the  loan  facilities  offered  by 
the  local  autliority  concerned  are  not  adequate.  In  all  other  respects  the  Borough 
Council’s  scheme  for  advancing  money  for  house  purchase  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Housing  Acts  will  be  extended  fully  to  any  tenants  in  the  borough  likely  to  be 
dispossessed  because  of  the  Rent  Act,  1957. 
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75.  The  Council  also  oi^rates  under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Acts  a scheme 
for  improvement  grants  in  order  that  the  older  type  of  property  may  be  brought  to  a 
standard  more  m keepmg  with  piesent-day  conditions  of  living  accommodation. 
76  It  would  appear  that  &e  p|ocedure  works  extremely  weU,  particularly  as  the 
scheme  is  operated  directly  from  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  easily  accessible  to 
members  of  the  public  who  may  wish  to  have  advice  and  information  on  the  making 
of  applications. 

77.  The  Borough  Comcil  has  exercis^  its  powers  under  the  Housing  Acts  to  assist 
by  way  of  loan  the  Wimbledon  Housing  Association  to  construct  flats. 


(iv)  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 
Borough  Council  has  made  building  bye-laws  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
1936,  and  these  are  subject  to  periodical  revision  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Mmistiy  of  Housing  and  Local  Government’s  recommended  model  bye-laws.  The 
Borough  Council  has  recently  carried  out  a revision  and  has  taken  the  opportunity 
of  mcludmg  the  bye-law  provided  for  in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  1956,  which  is  intended 
to  eiKure  ftat  new  property  is  provided  with  a satisfactory  means  of  heating  without 
causing  the  emission  of  smoke  which  might  constitute  an  offence  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(i)  Powers  and  Dufies  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
19.  For  health  purposes  the  County  of  Surrey  is  divided  into  the  same  divisions  as 
those  selected  for  county  education  purposes.  The  principal  factor  which  leads  to 
these  divisions  was  the  importance  of  securing  continuity  in  the  administration  of 
the  health  services  for  children  under  five,  and  children  of  school  age,  by  one  and  the 
same  medical  staff, 

80.  The  Boroughs  of  Wmbledon  and  Mitcham  and  the  Urban  District  of  Merton 
and  Morden,  together  with  the  County  Council,  are  the  constituent  members  of  the 
North-eastern  Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee.  The  total  number  of  members 
on  the  sub-committee  is  twenty,  of  which  each  local  authority  appoints  five. 

81.  The  County  Council  administers  centrally  from  the  County  Hall  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  the  following  services  provided  under  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946: 

Ambulance  service. 

Anti-Tuberculosis  service. 

Geriatric  service. 

Health  centres. 

82.  The  undermentioned  services  required  to  be  provided  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  are  administered  as  follows: 

I.  Administered  on  day-to-day  basis  by  Divisional  Medical  OfiScer  from  Town  Hall, 

Wimbledon 

n.  Administered  Centrally  by  tbe  Surrey  County  Council  from  County  Hall,  Kingston- 
upon-Thames 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

I.  All  matters  relating  to  the  work  and  maintenance  of  clinics,  centres  and  day 
nurseries.  All  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  assistant  medical  officers,  health 
Visitors,  etc.  Recruitment  of  day  nursery  staff.  Notification  of  births,  prematurity, 
etc.,  and  appropriate  action  thereon.  Convalescent  treatment.  Supervision  of 
private  day  nurseries  and  child  minders.  Voluntary  inspection  of  children  under 
5 years.  Distribution  of  welfare  and  proprietary  foods. 
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H.  Care  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child,  including  hostel  accommodaf 

Central  Dental  Laboratory  and  Orthodontic  Service.  '°®' 

Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing 

I.  All  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  staff  in  the  field.  Administration  and 

management  of  district  nurses  home.  Returns,  statistics,  etc.  ° 

n.  Duties  of  Local  Supervising  Authority  (appointment  of  supervisors  of  mid 
wives,  receiving  notifications  relating  to  the  practice  of  midwifery,  investigatio  ' 
consequent  on  such  notifications,  receiving  medical  aid  returns  and  payments  to 
doctors,  etc.).  Housing  of  district  nurses  and  midwives. 

Health  Visiting 

I.  Ail  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  health  visitors. 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

I.  The  administration  of  schemes  of  innoculation  against  diphtheria,  whoopini! 
cough,  smallpox,  tetanus,  poliomyelitis  and  B.C.G.  vaccination.  ’ ' 

H.  Receiving  and  distributing  supplies  of  poliomyelitis  vaccine,  B.C.G.  and 

P.P.D.  as  issued  by  the  Ministry.  ’ 

Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care 

I.  Public  Education  in  health.  Prevention  of  break-up  of  families. 

U.  Supply  of  medical  comforts.  Recuperative  holidays  for  adults. 

Home  Helps 

I.  All  matters  relating  to  the  recruitment,  work  and  supervision  of  home  helps. 

83.  The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  holds  the  dual  appointment  of 
County  Divisional  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  of  School  Health,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  essential  integration  of  the  environmental  health,  personal  health  and 
school  health  services  is  achieved. 

I 

(ii)  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

84.  These  services  are  administered  wholly  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  from  the 
County  HaU,  but  supervision  of  some  home  patients  is  carried  out  by  the  health 
visitors  employed  in  the  division  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Divisional 
Medical  Officer. 

(iii)  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  Disabled  Persons 
Employment  Act,  1944 

85.  The  duties  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  the  removal 
to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  arrangements  for 
the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead  where  the  relatives  disclaim  responsibility  or  are 
unable  to  be  traced. 

86.  All  other  functions  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  are  the  responsibility  of 
the^  Coimty  Welfare  Committee  and  are  administered  either  centrally  or  through 
their  Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee  and  the  Divisional  Welfare  Officer  whose 
office  is  in  the  borough  adjacent  to  the  Town  HaU.  The  latter’s  chief  local  functions 
concern  the  admission  to  residential  accommodation  of  aged  or  infirm  persons  and 
the  admission  to  temporary  accommodation  of  persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  of 
accommodation  as  defined  under  part  3 of  the  National  Assistance  Act. 

87.  The  Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee’s  constitution  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  the  Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
although  there  is  not  necessarily  any  direct  relationship  between  them. 
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(iv)  Care  of  Children 

I*-  Children  and  Young  Persons’  Act  1944  and 

Jhe  S^S^Coimw  centraUy  by  the  Children’s  Departok  of 

the  Surrey  Coimty  COTncil.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  children  into  care 
axe  dealt  wHh  by  the  Divisional  Welfare  Officer  who  acts  as  the  lo^lTgenT  to  ffie 
Children  s Department  M the  request  of  the  Children’s  Department  a ®aSgemente 
are  made  for  the  loca  health  visitors  to  earry  out  the  majori^  of  the  woToTsuS^ 
vision  of  adopted  children  living  within  the  borough.  ^ 

(v)  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
S'fc  DSifEiriS  child  mind...  i 

(vi)  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  responsible  for  receiving  notifications 
of  infectious  diseases  from  general  medical  practitioners  and  local  hospitals  Sd  to 
ensurmg  that  investigations  are  carried  out  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hifTctto 

by  the  Borough  Council  but  are  recoverable  from  the  County  Authorities. 

92.  In  with  ffie  maintenance  of  the  tuberculosis  register  close  liaison  is 

maintained  between  the  Medical  Officer  ofHealthandtheChesTphykcian.a“ted 

jomtly  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  wto  is 
responsible  for  both  the  curative  and  preventive  aspects  of  tuberculosis. 

(vii)  Health  Education 

93.  This  service  is  administered  primarily  on  a divisional  basis  and  inrl.idh.,  the 

^S'relar  parentcraft  groups,  the  dissemination  of  propa- 

gmda  relatmg  to  immunisation  and  vaccmation  and  health  subjects  generally  md 
where  appropriate,  arrangements  are  made  for  talks,  lectures  iid  the  showSigTf 
films  and  filmstrips  to  outside  bodies  and  organisations. 


GENERAL  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  PERSONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

administration  is  adequate  and  must  be  con- 
sidered vastly  supenor  to  any  form  of  administration  which  does  not  allow  for  the 

personal  health  and  school  health 
services.  From  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  general  pubUc  and  those  responsible  for  admin- 
orgamsation  there  is  a decided  advantage  in  abolishing  lines  of  demar- 
cation  between  the  personal  and  environmental  health  services  which,  from  the 
functional  or  working  aspect,  are  largely  artificial. 

95  There  is  howerer,  no  doubt  that  the  personal  health  services  could  be  run  with 
ffeato  speed  and  efficiency  if  they  were  wholly  administered  from  the  PubHc  Health 
Dep^ment  of  the  Town  Hall  rather  than  on  the  present  day-to-day  basis  This  is 
p^icuMy  so  rn  the  case  of  the  care  of  young  mothers  and  children,  home  nursing 
md  midwifery^,  home  helps,  vaccination  and  immunisation  and  health  visiting  It 
IS  considered  that  the  Resent  scheme  with  its  extensive  rules  and  regulations  definto 
th^esponsibihties  of  County  District  Council  and  the  County  Council  does  involve 

duphcation  of  work  within  the  divisional  office  and  the  Countv 
Healtn  Department. 
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96.  A further  defect  which  has  become  apparent  in  the  county  administration  r 1 
to  the  maintenance  of  premises.  There  is  at  the  moment  frequent  delay  in  comnlet' 
comparatively  small  works  of  repair  and  maintenance  to  buildings  which 

be  dealt  with  much  more  expeditiously  by  the  direct  and  immediate  employment  f 
local  builders  rather  than  by  having  to  wait  for  the  county  to  inspect,  report  a 
finally  authorise  the  placing  of  an  order.  ’ 

97.  To  summarise,  it  is  true  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned  tli 
present  system  appears  to  be  efficient,  but  it  undoubtedly  could  be  even 
efiBcient  and  economical  insofar  as  Wimbledon  is  concerned  if  the  services 
entirely  locally  administered. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  WELFARE  SERVICES 

98.  Accommodation  for  elderly  persons  is  provided  within  the  borough  by  the  Surrev 
County  Council,  and  also  privately  by  the  Wimbledon  Guild  of  Social  Welfare  to 
whom  the  Council  makes  an  annual  financial  contribution.  The  county  holds'on 
lease  from  the  borough  a large  mansion  which  has  been  adapted  for  this  purpose 
It  is,  however,  used  generally  for  persons  within  the  county  and  is  not  restricted  to 
present  or  former  Wimbledon  residents. 

99.  It  is  considered  that  this  county  function  is  one  which  could  more  conveniently 
and  efficiently  be  carried  out  by  the  borough.  If  the  existing  accommodation  was 
restricted  to  local  residents,  it  would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  district 
and  could  be  maintained  financially  and  otherwise  by  the  borough  without  difficulty 
At  the  moment  it  is  known  that  there  are  cases  of  local  persons  who  have  had  to  be 
accommodated  in  other  parts  of  Surrey  because  the  home  was  full,  and  conversely 
persons  have  been  brought  in  from  other  areas  of  the  county  when  vacancies  have 
occurred. 

100.  In  connection  with  the  care  of  cluldreu  it  does  appear  that  some  benefits  would 
accrue  if  the  coUection  of  parents’  payments  for  children  taken  into  care  by  the 
county  authorities  were  dealt  with  locally  at  the  Town  HaU.  Under  the  present 
arrangements  the  payments  have  to  be  made  at  the  County  Hafi  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  and  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  parents  default,  they  often  get  deeply  into 
debt  before  any  action  is  taken.  If  this  action  were  dealt  with  locaUy  it  might  be 
easier  for  the  person  concerned  to  call  at  the  Town  Hall  than  it  would  be  for  them  to 
travel  to  the  County  Hall,  or  alternatively,  a local  officer  on  the  spot  could  visit  the 
home. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

(i)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

101.  The  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  Local  Plarming  Authority  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Town' and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  They  have,  however,  by  agreement 
delegated  to  each  County  District  Authority,  including  Wimbledon,  their  poweis 
and  duties  imder  Part  in  of  the  Act  relating  to  applications  for  permission  to 
(tevelop.  Wimbledon  has  elected  to  pay  its  own  expenses  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
the  delegated  powers  and  also  has  agreed  to  act  in  plaiming  appeals  against  decisions 
relatmg  to  development  in  their  district  given  by  them  under  their  delegated  powers 
or  on  the  instructions  of  the  County  Council. 

102.  Under  the  arrangements  made  for  delegation,  the  County  Council  are  keeping 
a supervisory  control  over  the  planning  of  the  whole  county,  but  have  restored  to 
the  County  District  Authorities,  either  individually  or  in  combination,  the  exercise 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  planning  fimctions  which  they  had  enjoyed  imHer  the 
previous  planning  law. 

103.  In  addition  ^ea  Sub-Committees  were  set  up  by  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee who  consider  apphcations  for  planning  permission  submitted  to  County 
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District  Authorities  where  it  was  felt  that  the  application  dealt  with  matters  of  more 
to  local  mterest  or  fell  within  certain  categories  specified  in  the  scheme  of  dele- 

104.  The  Area  Sub-Committee  make  recommendations  upon  these  aoDlicatinns 

M If  not  accepted  by  the  County  District  Authority  ar^rliSd  to  the  “y 
Planning  Comimttee  for  consideration  and  final  decision.  ^ 

105.  It  is  considered  that  the  organisation  for  the  operation  of  Town  Planning 
control  has  worked  smoothly  between  the  County  Council,  the  Area  Sub-ComSe 

106.  Wimbledon  has  always  been  a forward  looking  authority  in  town  Planning 
matters  and  in  support  of  this  claim  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  of  “w 

TOW  p£L”  g AcroTm^ 

107.  As  a further  example  of  this  farsightedness,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Council’s 
action  m purchasing  Eagle  House,  a 17th  century  house  of  great  historical  and 

b ’ “ preservation.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition, 

lea?  was  £10,250.  A preservation  order  was  made  iil 

October,  1946,  and  subsequently  the  building  was  scheduled  in  accordance  with 
Section  30  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  as  a “building  of  special 
arch^itectural  and  historic  mterest”.  The  property  was  sold  in  1956i,  subject  to  the 
conditions  applying  to  the  preservation  order  for  a sum  of  £20,000. 

(ii)  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

108.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  have  very  little  relevance  in  a fully  developed  area 

Wev  C Y Siven  every  assistanc^  to  Z 

^ briSeTlys^  responsibility  it  is  to  prepare  the  survey  of  footpaths 


Traffic 

(i)  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 

109.  The  total  mileage  of  roads  within  the  borough  is  as  follows: 

together  with  2-46  miles  of  footpath  only  (this  is 
a road  on  the  borough  boundary  where  the  carriageway  is 
m an  adjommg  area).  ■' 

Class  II  . . 4.54  miles. 

Class  III  . . 3 miles. 

District  Roads  . 5041  miles. 

Private  Streets  . 4-14  miles. 

110  The  borough  is  a claiming  authority  for  classified  roads,  and  subject  to  financial 
tos  a propamme  of  road  improvement  works  is  carried  out  each  year 

ii;;!  T PePttal  Highways  Works  and  Stores  Depot  is 

mamtamed  by  the  borough.  The  total  acreage  of  land  occupied  by  the  depot  is  4-6 
admimstrative  point  of  view  it  is  most  conveniently  situated  in 
AiiL  Within  a few  minutes  walking  distance  of  the  Town  Hall 

PPPStmcted  many  years  ago,  it  has  been  mamtamed  at  a 
high  stotod  and  it  is  considered  that  the  provision  of  such  a depot  shows  con- 
siderable foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Council  in  its  early  days. 

(ii)  Street  Lighting 

112.  The  borough  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  street  lighting  in  all  roads  in  the 
^strict,  and  the  majority  of  traffic  routes  have  for  many  years  been  lighted  to 
roup  A standard.  This  is  being  progressively  extended  as  circumstances  permit. 
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(iii)  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

113.  The  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  appropriate  naming  of  streets  and  the 
numbering  of  houses  is  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Council,  whose  advice  has  been 
sought  in  the  past  by  developers  of  new  roads. 

(iv)  Parking  Places 

1 14.  Two  free  car  parks  have  been  provided  in  the  centre  of  the  town  by  the  Borough 
Council  giving  parking  accommodation  for  140  vehicles. 

115.  Plans  are  in  hand  for  a free  car  park  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall  which,  when 
completed,  wiU  provide  further  accommodation  for  70  cars. 

116.  Bye-laws  with  respect  to  parking  places  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Council 
in  accordance  with  Section  68  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925. 

(v)  Road  Safety 

117.  In  1946  the  Council  appointed  a Road  Safety  Committee  in  accordance  with 
the  request  then  made  by  the  Minister  of  War  Transport  in  his  circular  of  the  2nd 
November,  1945.  The  committee  acts  primarily  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  its  terms 
of  reference  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  prepare  and  conduct  a propaganda  campaign  on  road  safety; 

2.  To  initiate  any  proposal  or  enquiry  designed  to  combat  road  accidents; 

3.  To  consider  any  matters  referred  by  the  Council  or  the  Highways  and  Sewerage 
Committee  relative  to  road  safety. 

118.  The  committee  comprises  twenty-four  members,  of  which  five  are  members  of 
the  local  authority,  the  remaining  members  being  representatives  of  local  organ- 
isations, the  Police  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

119.  The  committee’s  estimate  for  the  year  1958/59  amounts  to  £1,632. 

120.  The  Council  employs  a full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser  within  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Borough  Engineer's  Department. 

(vi)  Bus  Shelters 

121 . Although  by  recent  legislation  the  power  to  provide  bus  shelters  has  been  vested 
in  local  authorities,  it  has  in  the  past  always  been  considered  that  as  these  structures 
are  for  the  encouragement  of  persons  using  the  services  provided  by  the  London 
Transport  Executive,  it  was  that  authority’s  responsibility  to  provide  shelters  where 
necessary.  In  one  or  two  instances  this  has  been  done  after  consultation  between  the 
officials  of  the  two  authorities  as  to  siting. 

(vii)  Private  Street  Works 

122.  There  are  4-14  miles  of  private  streets  within  the  borough.  The  Borough  Council 
is  at  the  moment  carrying  out  the  formalities  leading  to  the  making  up  of  Dawlish 
Avenue  and  Henfield  Road  under  the  provisions  of  the  Private  Street  Works  Act, 
1892. 

123.  The  remaining  private  streets  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course,  when  the  existing 
financial  restrictions  are  eased. 


General  Aspects  of  Administration  and  Finance 

124.  Wimbledon  was  created  an  urban  district  in  1894  when  the  population  was 
some  26,000  and  so  remained  until  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1905  with  a 
population  of  50,000.  Since  that  time  the  district  has  progressed  in  every  way  and 
today  within  its  area  of  3,211  acres  it  houses  a population  of  58,000.  The  rapid 
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growth  of  the  borough  can  be  attributed  to  the  progress  made  by  railways  and  other 
means  of  communication  to  a district  which  was  already  well  favoured  as  a resi- 
dential area  for  its  natural  charms.  The  development  of  the  railways  resulted  in  the 
yicmity  of  the  station  becoming  the  administrative  centre  and  focal  point  in  the  town 
instead  of  the  old  Wimbledon  High  Street.  In  consequence  of  this  the  latter  has 
retained  much  of  its  old  world  character  and  can  be  compared  in  many  respects  to  a 
country  village  High  Street. 

125.  '^e  CouncU  feels  satisfied  that  the  previous  paragraphs  will  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  farsightedness  and  civic  pride  of  their  predecessors  in  the  development  of 
the  borough  and  the  management  of  the  Council’s  affairs. 

126.  The  Town  Hall,  of  which  the  Borough  Council  is  justly  proud,  is  situated  within 
the  v^  heart  of  the  town  adjacent  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  erected  in  1931 
and  officially  opened  in  that  year  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  The 
building  was  so  constructed  and  designed  as  to  allow  for  an  additional  storey  to  be 
erected  at  a future  date,  thus  providing  an  administrative  headquarters  for  any 
possible  expansion  that  there  may  be  in  the  Borough  Council’s  activities. 

127.  In  addition  to  the  Council  Chamber  and  Committee  Room  Suites,  together 
with  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  the  building  also  houses  the  offices  of  the  Town  Clerk  and 
Electoral  Registration  Officer,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Borough  Treasurer  and 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  their  staffs. 

128.  As  has  been  said,  the  Town  HaU  occupies  a unique  position  in  the  borough  and 
is  surrounded  by  other  buildings  of  the  various  public  services,  including  the  Fire 

Station,  Police  Station,  Ambulance  Station,  Magistrates’  Court  and  Offices,  Regis- 
har  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  and  the  Surrey  County  Council  Divisional  Welfare  Officer.  Incor- 
curtilage  is  a large  Public  HaU  with  a seating  capacity 
for  1,400  persons.  It  has  a fuUy  equipped  stage  and  orchestra  pit  containing  a three- 
manual  Compton  organ.  The  hall  is  used  extensively  by  a number  of  organisations 
for  a variety  of  purposes  and  is  a widely  known  centre  for  the  whole  of  the  County 
of  Surrey. 

^ public  haU  the  Council  also  owns  the  Wimbledon  Park  Hall 

which,  though  considerably  sraaUer  than  the  public  haU,  provides  faciUties  for 
meetmgs,  dances^  and  similar  activities  within  the  Wimbledon  Park  Ward  of  the 
borou^.  In  addition  there  are  a large  number  of  other  community  halls  spread 
throughout  the  area  which  considerably  assists  the  various  local  societies  in  their 
work.  A community  spirit  which  has  long  been  alive  within  the  borough  has  been 
fostered  at  every  opportunity  by  the  Council.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  large  number 
of  local  organisations  at  present  functioning  and  providing  scope  for  many  diverse 
£md  varied  forms  of  interest.  Not  least  of  these  is  the  Wimbledon  Community 
^sociation  to  whorn  the  Borough  Council  give  every  support  and  encouragement 
m the  task  of  co-ordinating  and  fostering  the  work  of  individual  organisations.  The 
Borou^  Council,  together  with  the  Surrey  County  Council,  comprises  the  governing 
body  of  the  association  who  have,  in  Council  owned  property  in  St.  George’s  Road, 
provided  an  excellent  social  and  cultural  centre. 

130.  The  general  facilities  made  available  in  the  area  cater  for  a far  greater  popu- 
lation than  actually  lives  within  the  borough  boundaries,  and  this  claim  can  be 
mpported  at  any  time  by  witnessing  the  number  of  persons  using  Wimbledon 
Common  and  the  Council’s  parks  and  open  spaces,  in  addition  to  the  audiences  at 
junctions  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Repertory  Theatre,  several  cinemas,  the  All 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Club  and  the  Stadium. 

131.  In  addition  to  this  the  Wimbledon  postal  areas  of  S.W  19  and  S.W.20  stretch 
far  beyond  the  Council’s  boundaries,  thereby  giving  to  many  thousands  of  house- 
holders an  alEnity  with  the  borough  thou^  they  live  outside  its  administrative 
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132.  Wimbledon  has,  of  course  achieved  world-wide  renown  from  the  fact  that 
the  All  England  Lawn  Tennis  Club’s  Ground  is  within  the  borough.  The  Council 
has  always  within  its  powers  given  support  and  advice  to  the  club  upon  the  furthering 
of  the  facilities  made  available  to  the  public  during  the  tennis  tournaments. 

133.  A large  stadium  has  been  erected  in  Plough  Lane  and  is  used  primarily  for 
greyhound  and  speedway  racing.  Here,  as  with  the  All  England  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  the  Council  has  always  done  its  utmost,  since  its  construction,  to  assist  the 
proprietors  in  providing  a facility  which  is  used,  not  only  by  local  residents,  but 
by  persons  coming  from  a very  wide  area.  The  Council  has  itself  often  found  the 
stadium  most  useful  for  large  civic  gatherings,  particularly  during  such  times  as 
the  celebrations  in  connection  with  the  Coronation  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  and  the  more  recent  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Borough. 

134.  The  borough  has  excellent  travelling  facilities  provided  both  by  the  British 
Railways  (Southern  Region)  and  the  London  Transport  Executive.  The  main 
railway  station,  which  is  a junction,  provides  an  excellent  service  to  many  London 
termini  and  to  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  county  and  beyond. 

135.  The  bus  and  trolley  bus  services,  for  which  there  is  a bus  depot  in  Wimbledon, 
also  make  for  easy  travel,  not  only  within  the  district,  but  to  such  places  as  Epsom, 
Kingston,  Dorking,  Putney,  Hampton  Court,  Clapham  Common,  as  well  as  to 
many  points  within  the  Central  London  area.  Wimbledon  is  also  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  district  underground  railway  Une. 

136.  A station  on  the  Northern  Line  of  the  underground  railway,  situate  almost 
on  the  borough  boundary  but  actually  in  the  district  of  Merton  and  Morden,  is 
known  as  South  Wimbledon  and  is  easily  accessible  by  bus  from  almost  any  part  of 
the  borough. 

137.  Wimbledon  has  long  been  known  as  a residential  area  and  over  the  years 
many  famous  people  have  been  its  residents.  There  are  a large  number  of  excellent 
properties  in  the  district  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  rateable  value. 

138.  From  the  financial  point  of  view,  Wimbledon  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
leading  boroughs  in  the  County  of  Surrey.  Its  financial  resources,  which  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  of  many  larger  local  authorities,  are  briefly  indicated 


by  the  following  figures : 

Rateable  value  at  1/4/58 £1,219,794 

Rateable  value  per  head  of  population  . . . £21  3s.  4d. 

Estimated  net  product  of  Id.  rate  1958/59  . . . £4,973 

139.  Estimated  balances  in  the  main  General  Rate  Fund  accounts: 

(a)  Renewal  and  Repairs  Fund  .....  £52,887 

(b)  Capital  Fund £37,537 

(c)  General  Rate  Fund  Revenue  Account  . . . £35,936 


140.  In  addition  to  setting  up  a capital  fund  to  assist  in  the  economical  financing 
of  capital  expenditure,  the  Council  has  on  many  occasions  been  able  to  accelerate 
the  repayment  of  debt  so  that  the  net  outstanding  loan  debt,  excluding  transferred 
services  at  31st  March,  1958,  was  only  £2,258,534  which  is  equivalent  to  a debt 
per  head  of  population  of  £39  3s.  lOd.  and  many  services  are  indeed  completely 
free  of  debt. 

141.  The  Council  finance  their  debt  through  a mortgage  pool,  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1958  being  only  3-8  per  cent.  The  Borough 
Treasurer  is  the  liaison  officer  for  the  Surrey  Loans  Bureau  set  up  by  the  Surrey 
Financial  Officers’  Association  and  which  is  designed  to  assist  local  authorities 
wishing  to  borrow  short  term  money.  The  Council’s  accounts  are  kept  by  modem 
methods  including  the  use  of  punched  card  accounting  machines.  Thus  it  is  possible 
for  accounting  information  to  be  produced  promptly  and  the  abstract  of  accounts 
is  generally  published  within  about  three  months  of  the  end  of  each  financial  year. 
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142.  The  Borough  Council  comprises  eight  aldermen  and  twenty-four  councillors. 
The  district  is  divided  into  eight  wards  and  the  present  members  of  the  Council  are 
as  follows — 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  N.  S.  Clarke  j p ) 

Alderman  C.  W.  Black,  d.l.,  j.p.,  m.p. 

Alderman  S.  Black,  o.b.e.,  j.p. 

Alderman  P.  Corbishley. 

Alderman  A.  W.  Hickmott. 

Alderman  T.  H.  Metcalf. 

Alderman  W.  H.  Thurlow. 

Alderman  G.  Waller. 

Councillor  A.  E.  Ayres. 

Councillor  J.  E.  V.  Campbell. 

Councillor  W.  J.  M.  Fisher,  b.sc. 

Councillor  E.  Shields  Forshaw. 

Councillor  T.  A.  Frost. 

Councillor  W.  J.  Gibson. 

Councillor  L.  C.  Grant. 

Councillor  A.  C.  W.  Holmes. 

Councillor  F.  B.  Hughes. 

Councillor  Miss  D.  M.  Lord. 

Councillor  P.  MacHugh. 

Councillor  Miss  M.  K.  Paterson. 

Councillor  Sam  Preece. 

Councillor  W.  Reay. 

Councillor  D.  L.  Reid,  j.p. 

Councillor  T.  W.  Scott. 

Councillor  W.  J.  Seward,  c.b.,  c.b.e. 

Councillor  Mrs.  M.  L.  Seys-Phillips. 

Councillor  A.  J.  Stringer. 

Councillor  A.  Styles. 

Councillor  J.  A.  Watson. 

Councillor  Miss  E.  A.  Weldon. 

Councillor  F.  T.  Whitehead,  b.a. 

Councillor  H.  I.  Willis,  Q.c. 

143.  The  administrative  machine  set  up  by  the  Counch  has  always  functioned 
satisfactorily  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  additional  duties  without  in  any  way 
noticeably  increasing  the  costs.  The  following  are  the  chief  officers  employed  by 
the  Council,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  all  are  fully  qualified  within  the  spheres  of 
their  work — 


F.  J.  O’Dowd,  LL.B.  (Hons.)  . 

H.  Newton,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mun.E.  .... 
A.  Armitt,  f.i.m.t.a.,  f.s.a.a.  . 

Dr.  P.  J.  Doody,  m,b.,  b.ch.,  b.a.o., 

D.P.H. 

W.  Myson,  f.l.a.  .... 
H.  T.  Hopper,  l.lf.a.,  f.inst.b.c.a. 
(dip.) 

A.  F.  Read,  m.n.a.b.s. 


(Town  Clerk  and  Solicitor  and  Electoral 
Registration  Officer.) 

(Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.) 
(Borough  Treasurer.) 

(Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 

(Librarian.) 

(Open  Spaces  and  Cemeteries  Superin- 
tendent.) 

(Baths  Superintendent  and  Engineer.) 


144.  From  the  preceding  para^aphs  of  the  report  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Council 
has  endeavoured  to  exercise  its  statutory  powers  fully  without  recourse  to  joint 
boards  or  joint  committees.  As  an  example  of  this,  prior  to  nationalisation,  the 
Borough  Council  was  the  electricity  authority  for  an  area  extending  beyond  their 
boundaries,  and  from  records  available  it  can  be  seen  that  the  number  of  consumers 
outside  the  borough  was  considerably  more  than  those  living  in  tlie  borough. 


145.  Prior  to  the  re-organisation  made  within  the  Local  Government  structure  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war,  the  Council  maintained  a Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance 
Service,  an  Isolation  Hospital,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Service  and  also 
acted  as  the  Part  III  Education  Authority. 
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146.  The  Council  is  also  responsible  for  other  services  within  the  borough  other 

than  those  upon  which  the  Royal  Cominission  have  requested  information,  including 
such  facilities  as  libraries,  and  the  administration  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts* 
Shops  Acts,  Petroleum  Acts  and  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts.  ' 

147.  In  regard  to  public  libraries,  the  Borough  Council  has  provided  a large  Central 
Public  Library  in  Hiil  Road  not  far  from  the  Town  HaU  which,  in  addition  to  the 
adult  Lending  Library  contains  an  attractive  Junior  Library,  an  efficient  Reference 
Library  service  and  administrative  offices.  A branch  library  has  been  opened  in 
Arthur  Road  to  serve  the  Wimbledon  Park  area. 

148.  The  Wimbledon  Borough  Council  also  has  delegated  powers  under  section 
194  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  is  responsible  for  the  registration  and 
supervision  of  nursing  homes  in  the  borough.  Only  one  other  county  district  in 
Surrey  has  similar  powers. 

149.  Two  establishments  within  the  borough,  one  a nursing  home  for  unmarried 
mothers,  and  the  other  a maternity  hospital  with  sixty  beds  are  granted  exemption 
from  registration  on  an  annual  basis. 

150.  In  1936  an  association  known  as  the  Surrey  County  Districts  Association 
was  formed  comprising  all  the  County  District  Councils  in  Surrey  and  with  the 
object  of  watching  over  and  generally  protecting  their  interests,  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

151.  The  Council  played  a most  active  part  in  the  formation  of  this  body  and  from 
the  time  of  its  inception  the  Borough  Council’s  Officers  have  acted  as  the  hon. 
officers  of  the  association.  All  meetings  are  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Wimbledon 
mainly  because  of  the  facilities  available  and  also  because  it  is  such  a convenient 
centre  for  the  representatives  of  the  various  local  authorities  to  reach  both  by 
road  and  rail.  The  association  has  long  been  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
closest  co-operation  with  the  County  Council  and  the  County  District  Councils 
and  has  in  every  way  fostered  the  harmonious  relationship  which  today  exists 
between  the  authorities. 

152.  The  Council  considers  that  the  services  which  it  directly  provides  at  the  moment 
satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of  this  area  which  is  a compact  and  easily  administered 
unit  and  further,  that  if  the  alterations  suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report 
were  implemented,  it  could  be  an  ideal  form  of  Local  Government  for  this  area. 


Town  Hall, 

Wimbledon,  S.W.19. 
25th  June,  1958. 


FRANCIS  J.  O’DOWD, 
Town  Clerk. 
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Establishment  as  at  1st  April,  1958 


Administrative,  Professional, 
Technical  and  Clerical  Staffs 

Manual  Workers 

1.  Baths  Department 

6 

Baths  Department 

I 

j 20 

2.  Engineer’s  Department 

77 

Engineer’s  Department 
(including  Highways  and 
Works  Sections  and  Refuse 
Collectors.) 

i 252 

3.  Finance  Department . 

45 

4.  Health  Department  . 

14 

Health  Department 

2 

5.  Library  Department  . 

18 

Library  Department  . 
(Porter  and  Qeaners.) 

3 

6.  Open  Spaces  and  Cemeteries 
Department  .... 

8 

Open  Spaces  and  Cemeteries 
Department 

112 

7.  Town  Clerk’s  Department.  This 
figure  includes  the  following: 

34 

Town  Clerk’s  Department  . 
(Town  Hall  Porters,  Clean- 

15 

id)  Housing  Section  . 5 

(6)  Civil  Defence  Office  . 2 

(c)  Telephone  Operators  2 

(common  to  all 
departments) 

id)  Town  Hall  and  Public 

Hail  Staff  . 2 

ie)  General  Typing  Pool  9 

(used  on  occasion  by 
all  departments) 

Housing  Section  . 

(Caretakers  and  Cleaners  of 
blocks  of  flats,  etc.) 

10 

20 

Total  .... 

202 

Total 
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Supplementary  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Wimbledon  Borough  Council 


Mayor’s  Parlour, 

Town  Hall, 

Wimbledon,  S.W.19. 
31st  July,  1958. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

Evidence  of  Wimbledon  Borough  Council. 

Royal  Commission. 

On  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  30th  June,  1958,  enclosing  the  Council’s  evidence, 
I find  that  I omitted  to  refer  to  the  important  question  of  areas  and  status  which 
has  been  most  carefully  considered  hy  the  Borough  Council,  who  have  expressed 
its  desire  to  maintain  the  existing  system  of  two-tier  Local  Government  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  Surrey.  I shall  be  obliged  if  this  important  point  can  be 
home  in  mind  when  my  previous  letter  of  30th  June  is  under  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)  N.  S.  CLARKE. 
Mayor. 


Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E., 

Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  Banstead  Urban 
District  Council 


I.  Present  Arrangements 

(i)  Partculars  of  urban  district  and  organisation  of  Urban  District  Council 
(a)  Characteristics  of  the  urban  district 

The  urban  district  was  constituted  under  the  Surrey  Review  Order,  1933.  It  has  an 
estimated  pop^ation  of  38,680;  a rateable  value  at  1st  April,  1958,  of  £726,262  and 
an  area  of  12,pi  acres.  The  urban  district  is  mainly  residential,  but  is  partly  rural 
or  semi-rural  in  character. 

Ward  representation  on  the  Urban  District  CouncU  is  as  follows: 


Ward 
Chipstead  . 
Kingswood 
Nork 

North-East 
South-East  . 
Tadworth  . 
Tattenhams 
Walton-on-the-Hill 
Woodmansteme  . 


No.  of 

Representatives 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 


One-third  of  the  councillors  retire  each  year. 

The  shape  of  the  urban  district  is  almost  oval,  approximately  six  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south  and  four  miles  across. 

The  boundaries  of  the  urban  district  can  be  said  to  be  the  natural  boundaries. 
Except  m tte  lower  part  of  the  Chipstead  VaUey,  practically  the  whole  of  the  district 
inn  r?  . ™ost  Of  it  is  above  the  500  ft.  contour  rising  to  nearly 

the  escarpmMt.  The  whole  of  the  urban  district  lies  on  the  northern  slope 
ot  the  North  Downs.  The  exception  to  the  high  ground  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Chip- 
stead Valley  on  the  east  side  where  it  adjoins  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District. 
In  no  other  part  does  continuous  building  development  immediately  join  that  of 
another  county  district.  Nearly  all  the  urban  district  is  surrounded  by  open  space  or 
land  protected  as  Green  Belt  under  planning  proposals. 

(b)  Number  of  Employees 

The  following  information  on  number  of  employees  is  given  as  requested  in  the 
letter  of  13th  May,  1958,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

No.  of  Officers  employed  at  1 /4/58 

Clerk’s  Department 


Housing  Section  .... 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department 
Treasurer’s  Department  . 

Public  Health  Department 


9 

37 

23 

12 


No.  of  Manual  Workers  employed  at  1/4/58 
Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Dept. 

Housing  Section 


99 

138  males 
9 females 
10  males 
1 female 

158 
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(c)  Committee  Arrangements 

The  Council  organise  their  work  through  a number  of  Standing  Committees 
Attached  as  Appendix  B*  is  a printed  statement  of  Terms  of  Reference  of  Com- 
mittees adopted  by  the  Council  on  1st  May,  1956. 

(d)  Finance 

Attached  as  Appendix  A is  a statement  prepared  by  the  Council’s  Treasurer  giving 
financial  information.  A copy  of  the  Treasurer’s  Financial  Statement  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1957  (corresponding  to  an  abstract  of  accounts),  has  been 
supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

(ii)  Education 

Particulars  of  the  Education  Service  (for  which  the  Surrey  County  Council  are  the 
responsible  authority)  are  given  in  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council. 

Officers  of  the  Public  Health  Department  carry  out  routine  public  health  visits  to 
schools  (including  private  schools)  regarding  sanitary  conditions,  food  hygiene,  milk 
sampling,  infectious  disease,  pest  control,  etc.  The  County  Council  employ  the  disin- 
festation service  of  the  Council  for  their  schools,  canteens  and  other  County  Council 
premises. 

A number  of  County  Council  Schools  use  sports  and  games  facilities  in  the 
District  Council’s  recreation  grounds. 

(iii)  Environmental  Health  Services 

A copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  year  1957  is 
attached  (Appendix  Q*  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a general  description  and  extent  of 
the  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Department,  not  only  in  relation  to  specific 
duties  but  also  in  respect  of  matters  which  are  primarily  under  the  control  of  other 
departments  of  the  Council,  such  as  sewerage,  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  pro- 
vision and  administration  of  Council  houses,  etc. 

Staff  of  Public  Health  Department 

The  County  Council’s  scheme  under  Section  111  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1933,  provides  for  a whole-time  Medical  Officer  of  Health  acting  jointly  for  the 
adjoining  Borough  of  Sutton  and  Cheam  and  the  Urban  District  of  Banstead. 

The  Public  Health  Inspectors  number  five.  For  routine  administrative  purposes 
the  urban  district  is  divided  into  three  areas,  and  one  inspector  operates  in  each  of 
the  three  areas.  The  Deputy  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  acts  in  a supervisory 
capacity  and  as  necessary  operates  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

The  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  supervises,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  the  department. 

There  is  a rodent  officer  and  a sanitary  assistant,  who  cover  such  matters  as  pest 
destruction,  disinfestation,  drainage  works  and  the  many  other  miscellaneous  duties 
which  arise. 

A trained  nurse,  who  is  employed  part-time  as  a clerk,  carries  out  duties  in  respect 
of  records  of  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  tetanus  immunisation  and  vaccination 
against  smallpox  and  poliomyelitis;  these  are  all  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  who  re-imburse  the  Urban  Council  her  salary  and  travelling 
allowance.  Her  services  are  also  utilized  by  the  District  Council  for  the  Cleansing  of 
Persons — scabies  and  head  lice — for  which  services  the  District  Council  pay  on  a 
sessional  basis. 

Clerical  staff  consists  of  a chief  clerk,  a clerk  and  a shorthand  typist.  The  services 
of  a senior  and  junior  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council 
are  shared  with  that  authority  in  relation  to  the  joint  appointment  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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Services 

The  specific  duties  of  the  department  relate  to  inspections,  investigations  and  such 
action  as  may  be  found  necessary  under  the  Public  Health  and  other  Acts,  Bye-laws 
Regulations,  etc.,  in  respect  of; 

Svdmming  pools,  both  those  available  to  members  of  the  public  and  those  at 
institutions  and  private  premises. 

Control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds. 

Disinfestation  of  premises  and  articles. 

Mortuary  service  insofar  as  the  clerical  duties  necessary  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
the  mortuary  of  the  Epsom  and  Ewell  Corporation. 

Sanitation  of  existing  buildings. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department: 

Drainage  of  trade  premises. 

Public  conveniences. 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal. 

Drainage  of  existing  premises. 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 

Street  cleansing— -principally  in  respect  of  disposal  of  street  sweepings. 

In  the  case  of; 

(1)  Burial  grounds,  cemeteries  and  crematoria. 

There  are  no  such  services  administered  by  the  Council.  The  needs  of  the  district 
are  met  by  local  church  graveyards  and  crematoria  in  other  districts.  The  duties  have 
so  far  been  of  an  advisory  nature  in  respect  of  future  needs.  In  1938  the  CouncU 
purchased  land  reserved  for  a cemetery  site. 

(2)  Prevention  of  river  pollution,  and 

(3)  Port  health  functions. 

(There  are  no  rivers  in  the  urban  district  and  no  shipping  or  airports.) 

(f)  Other  duties  specific  to  the  Public  Health  Department  are: 

Agricultural  Workers  (Safety,  Health  and  Welfare  Provisions)  Act  1956 
Alkali,  etc.  Works  Regulation  Act,  1906.  ’ 

Celluloid  and  Cinematograph  Film  Act,  1922. 

Civil  Defence-The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  head  of  the  local  ambulance 
section,  and  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  the  head  of  the  local  welfare 
section  and  also  in  charge  of  the  emergency  mortuary  service 
Factories  Act,  1937. 

Food  and  Drup  Act,  1955— food  hygiene,  meat  inspection,  food  poisoning 
samplmg  duties  of  a food  and  drugs  authority,  milk  and  other  food  sampling’ 
registration  of  premises  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  ice-cream  and  preserved 
foods,  licensing  the  use  of  special  milk  designations,  slaughter-houses  and 
slaughtermen. 

Heating  Appliances  (Fireguards)  Act.  1952. 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926. 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Petroleum  (Consolidation)  Act,  1928. 

Pharmacy  and  Medicines  Act,  1941. 

Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949.  In  addition  to  enforcement  duties  the 
Council  operate  a rat  and  mice  destruction  service  which  is  available  to 
residents  on  a charge  basis. 

Public  Health  Acts; 

Abatement  of  public  health  nuisances. 

Cleansing  of  persons— primarily  relates  to  scabies  and  lice— the  treatment 
clinic  forms  part  of  the  offices  of  the  department. 

Maintenance  of  private  sewage  disposal  installations. 

Marine  store  dealers  registration. 
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Movable  dwellings— also  duties  under  Surrey  County  Council  Act,  1931. 

Rag,  Flock  and  other  Filling  Materials  Act,  1951. 

Smoke  Control — also  Clean  Air  Act,  1956. 

Water  Supply— The  Sutton  District  Water  Co.  and  The  East  Surrey  Water  Co. 
supply  the  urban  district  with  water.  The  Sutton  Company  have  deep  wells 
and  several  reservoirs  in  the  district,  which  is  an  important  catchment  area. 
The  control  exercised  by  the  Public  Health  Department  relates  primarily  to 
routine  sampling  and  the  prevention  of  contamination  of  the  underground 
water  supplies  in  close  co-operation  with  the  officers  of  the  two  water  com- 
panies. 

Shops  Act,  1950,  and  Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1938— The  Council  is 
the  Shops  Act  Authority  for  the  Urban  District. 

Surrey  County  Council  Acts,  1925  and  1931. 

Employment  agencies  and  massage  premises— Inspections  for  registration  and 
licensing  by  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

Staff  and  workmen — Medical  examinations — a duty  performed  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 


(2)  In  co-operation  with  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department: 

The  Council’s  cesspool  and  pail  closet  emptying  services  are  operated  under 
the  control  of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  collaboration  with  the  Public  Health 
Department. 

The  Council  intend  to  bring  main  drainage  throughout  the  district  to  all 
except  isolated  properties.  Consulting  Engineers  (Messrs.  Kershaw  & Kaufman) 
were  engaged  before  the  war.  A major  scheme,  the  subject  of  Public  Inquiry  in 
1939  and  deferred  by  the  war,  was  commenced  at  Kings  wood  in  1951.  Other 
smaller  schemes  have  followed.  When  national  financial  restrictions  ease,  the 
Council  wfil  complete  the  main  drainage  proposals  on  schemes  currently  being 
revised  by  the  consulting  engineers. 

Public  Health  Act.  Dangerous  structures  are  normally  dealt  with  by  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  consultation  with  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector. 

Public  conveniences  throughout  the  urban  district  have  been  sited  primarily 
in  recreation  grounds.  In  addition  some  conveniences  at  licensed  premises  are 
available  to  the  public  by  agreement  between  the  Council  and  the  licensees. 

So  far  as  the  Public  Health  Department  is  concerned  it  is  considered  that  after 
25  years  experience  the  Local  Government  organisation  in  the  area  is  very  satis- 
factory, operates  efficiently  and  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  the  population  in  the 
district.  The  area  of  the  district  and  the  size  of  population  provides  a county  district 
of  convenient  size  for  local  authority  public  health  administration. 


(3)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

In  the  urban  district  there  are  some  2,200  acres  of  common  land.  Mostly  these  are 
Metropolitan  commons  under  control  of  Commons  Conservators.  The  Council  have 
majority  representation  on  this  body  and  contribute  most  of  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment and  maintenance.  The  Council  ate  currently  negotiating  for  purchase  of  the 
Manors  of  Banstead  and  Tadworth;  the  freehold  of  Park  Downs  became  vested  in 
the  Council  some  years  ago. 

The  public  open  spaces  include  two  substantial  areas;  Banstead  Wood  Estate, 
including  adjoining  Green  Belt  land,  comprises  406  acres ; Nork  Park  is  appron- 
mately  107  acres.  Considerable  parts  of  both  these  estates  are  at  the  moment  under 
agricultural  tenancies.  There  are,  in  addition,  eight  main  recreation  grounds  dis- 
posed throughout  the  district  having  a total  area  of  95  acres. 
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(4)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 

Under  this  Act  the  Council  purchased  the  Merland  Rise  Recreation  Ground 
which  now  includes  the  football  ground,  let  to  the  Banstead  Athletic  Football  Club 
on  an  annual  tenancy. 

This  Act  was  also  one  of  the  enabling  statutes  in  the  acquisition  of  Nork  Park  and 
The  Park,  Woodmansteme. 

(5)  Allotments 

The  Council  have  provided  ten  separate  permanent  allotment  gardens  amounting 
in  all  to  30  acres. 

The  Council  consider  that  practically  all  the  services  and  duties  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  are  of  such  a personal  character  to  residents  as  to  need  efficient 
“decentralised  local  administration,  as  is  provided  by  the  present  Local  Govern- 
ment system.  Centralised  administration,  or  in  other  words  a larger  authority,  would 
tend  to  take  away  the  personal  touch.  An  illustration  can  be  taken  from  the  pre-war 
(1939)  administration  of  the  Rats  and  Mice  Destruction  Act,  1919,  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Council.  A much  more  efficient  service  has  operated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  residents  since  these  powers  were  transferred  to  county  district  control  in  1 944. 
Further,  the  recent  decision  to  end  the  rat  and  mice  destruction  service  operated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  in  respect  of  agricultural  premises 
will  no  doubt  similarly  make  for  more  efficient  and  economic  service,  particularly  in 
regard  to  enforcement  duties  of  the  District  Council  under  the  Act. 

(iv)  Housing 

Special  consideration  has  always  been  given  to  the  local  housing  needs:  the  very 
nature  of  the  urban  district  requires  a personal  knowledge  of  the  housing  require- 
ments of  each  part  of  the  district  to  ensure  that  redevelopment  will  not  only  provide 
suitable  accommodation  for  families  needing  re-housing  but  will  blend  with  existing 
development. 

The  following  are  details  of  Council  dwellings  provided  and  acquired  within  the 
urban  district. 


Pre-1945  properties 

Council  Houses  and  Flats 309  (of  which  220  were  taken  over 

on  constitution  of  Urban 
District  in  1933) 

Temporary  accommodation  including  Conversion 
(leasehold) 8 units 


Properties  acquired  in  connection  with  Slum 
Clearance  and  still  tenanted  ....  36 


Post  1945  properties 

Temporary  Bungalows  300  (1  demolished)  . . 299 

Council  Houses  and  Flats  (including  8 dwellings  sold 
to  Police,  I dwelling  sold  to  S.C.C.,  71  dwellings 
sold  to  tenants)  . . . . . ,1,118 


353 


1,417 


Total  1,770 


Provision  of  accommodation  pre-1945 

During  the  pre-war  years  the  housing  need  within  the  district  was  comparatively 
small,  nevertheless  in  1939  to  implement  the  Slum  Oearance  Programme  under  the 
Housing  Act,  1936,  the  Council  provided  91  dwellings  at  Kingswood  and  Walton- 
on-the-Hill  in  which  the  families  occupying  slum  clearance  properties  were  re-housed. 
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These  schemes  were  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Kenyon,  C.B.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  DisTP 
M.T.P.  Although  the  Council  intended  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  fiixtiiej 
houses  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  remaining  occupants  of  slum  clearance 
properties  in  the  district,  their  proposals  were  necessarily  curtailed  on  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

Provision  of  Accommodation  post  1945 

In  1 945  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  the  provision  of  housing  i 
accommodation  in  this  district  and  the  Council  proceeded  immediately  to  provide  i 
accommodation  suitable  for  applicants  included  on  the  Council’s  housing  waitins  ^ 
list.  * i 

300  temporary  bungalows  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  the  ' 
layout  of  estates  and  the  design  of  houses  was  proceeded  with  by  both  Mr.  A.  W ^ 
Kenyon  and  the  Council’s  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

The  demand  for  housing  at  this  period  was  complicated  by  the  necessity  for 
building  licensing,  and  the  appropriate  committee  held  weekly  meetings  to  consider 
applications  for  licences  and  spent  many  hours  considering  each  individual  case  to 
ensure  that  the  licences  were  granted  fairly.  During  this  period  it  became  apparent 
that  due  to  the  restrictions  on  private  house  building  a number  of  families  in  the 
higher  income  group  were  housed  in  Council  accommodation,  and  post-war  develop- 
ment schemes  have  included  3 1 higher  income  group  houses  to  which  these  particular 
tenants  have  been  transferred. 

Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  district  very  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  design  and  elevation  of  the  houses  and,  particularly  in  the  rural  parts  of 
the  district,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  the  houses  blend  with  the  sur- 
roundings. The  full  co-operation  of  the  appropriate  Ministry  has  been  received  in 
this  policy. 

The  present  position  with  regard  to  the  housing  need  of  the  district  is  that  there 
are  approximately  1,000  families  awaiting  accommodation  on  the  Council’s  housing 
waiting  list.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  economic  situation  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Council  to  curtail  the  housing  proposals,  but  as  will  be  seen  under  the  heading 
“Future  Development”  the  Council  have  every  intention  of  proceeding  with  further 
development  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

Accommodation  for  Aged  Persons 

The  Council  have  always  had  in  mind  the  pressing  need  for  the  provision  of  ac- 
commodation for  aged  persons  and  have  incorporated  in  the  housing  schemes  104 
flats  and  bungalows  suitable  for  occupation  by  this  type  of  applicant. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  development  was  the  1 6 bungalows  with  communal 
room  and  caretaker’s  fiat  incorporated  in  the  Horsecroft  scheme.  This  scheme  created 
considerable  interest  and  has  been  visited  by  the  members  of  many  organisations  and 
delegates  to  housing  conferences.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Kenyon,  for  which 
the  Council  and  he  received  one  of  the  awards  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  the 
best  local  authority  housing  schemes  completed  between  1945  and  1949. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  heading  “Present  Development”  that  a further  24  one 
bedroom  flats  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  received  from  the  Ministry  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  aged  persons,  the  Council  have  also 
received  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  who  have  agreed  to  the 
payment  of  a subsidy  in  respect  of  one-bedroom  flats  provided  for  and  occupied  by 
aged  persons. 

The  provision  of  the  small  flats  for  old  people  has  permitted  the  transfer  of  the 
aged  tenants  of  under-occupied  three  bedroom  houses  to  the  flats,  thus  releasing  the 
houses  for  families  awaiting  accommodation  on  the  housing  waiting  list.  This  policy 
is  to  be  pursued  as  and  when  further  suitable  flats  become  available. 
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Housing  for  Nurses  and  Police 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  need  for  housing  accommodation  for 
the  nurses  and  police  employed  in  this  district.  The  Council  have  sold  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council  one  house  at  Tadworth  for  use  as  a nurses  home,  and  included  in  the 
current  year’s  housing  programme  is  a dwelling  to  provide  three  flats  and  office  to  be 
sold  to  the  Surrey  County  Council  on  completion  to  provide  further  accommodation 
for  the  nurses.  Pending  the  completion  of  this  building  the  Council  have  permitted 
the  Surrey  County  Council  to  rent  two  fiats  to  accommodate  the  nurses  temporarily. 

Having  regard  to  the  need  for  housing  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  police 
officers  operating  in  this  district,  the  Council  have  sold  eight  houses  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Authorities  for  this  purpose. 

Housing  for  Emergency  Cases 

During  the  post-war  years  the  Council  acquired  under  the  requisitioning  powers 
143  properties  comprising  268  family  units,  which  have  been  used  to  accommodate 
temporarily  emergency  and  eviction  cases.  Several  of  the  larger  properties  were  con- 
verted to  provide  self-contained  accommodation  and  semi-conversions  were  carried 
out  to  other  properties  to  provide  a “half-way  house”  type  of  accommodation. 

This  type  of  accommodation  has  proved  invaluable  in  dealing  with  the  many 
urgent  cases  that  have  arisen  but,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ministry  followed  by  the  Requisitioned  Houses  and  Housing  (Amendment)  Act, 
1955,  the  Council  have  proceeded  with  a policy  of  releasing  these  properties.  At  the 
present  time  only  ten  properties  comprising  26  family  units  are  held  under  requisition 
and  the  Council  intend,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  to  release  all  such  properties 
from  requisition  by  31st  March,  1960. 

Despite  the  policy  to  release  properties  held  under  requisition  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  accommodation  for  emergency  cases  has  not  been  ignored,  and  one 
property  previously  held  under  requisition  has  been  acquired  by  lease,  which  pro- 
vides six  family  units  of  accommodation  for  this  purpose.  A further  two  units  of 
accommodation  is  provided  by  a farmhouse  included  on  a site  purchased  by  the 
Council  for  future  development.  In  addition,  to  meet  the  need  as  it  arises  a limited 
number  of  Temporary  Bungalows  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  Council  are  en- 
deavouring to  negotiate  a lease  on  a property  at  present  held  under  requisition,  which 
if  successful  would  provide  a further  ten  family  units  for  emergency  cases. 

Garages 

To  deal  with  the  ever  growing  problem  of  car  parking  on  housing  estates  the 
Council  have  in  several  instances  provided  individual  garages  to  the  houses,  and  on 
three  estates  have  provided  block  garages  which  are  available  to  the  tenants  on  a 
renting  basis.  These  total  68.  In  addition,  approval  has  been  obtained  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  20  garages. 

In  the  layout  of  all  the  major  estates  sites  have  been  reserved  for  the  erection  of 
garages  in  order  that  the  Council  will  be  in  a position  to  provide  additional  garages 
in  accordance  with  demand. 

Slum  Clearance 

Although  this  is  not  a major  problem  steps  are  being  taken  to  deal  with  the  slum 
clearance  properties  in  the  district.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  negotiate 
with  the  owners  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  houses,  and  considerable  success  has 
resulted. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  re-housing  a number  of  the  occupants  of  slum 
clearance  properties  into  existing  accommodation  as  and  when  suitable  vacancies 
have  occurred,  this  permitting  partial  re-development  of  one  of  the  sites  to  proceed. 
This  scheme  is  included  in  the  current  year’s  programme.  The  completion  of  this 
development  will,  of  course,  facilitate  the  re-housing  of  further  occupants  of  slum 
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clearance  properties  to  enable  the  re-development  of  the  remaining  sites  to  tat 
place.  * 

The  Public  Health  Department  has  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  fitness  f 
human  habitation  of  houses  under  the  Housing  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Act  fi* 
eluding  slum  clearance) ; overcrowding  under  the  Housing  Act;  the  provisions  of  the 
Rent  Acts  in  respect  of  disrepair  certificates,  and  housing  improvement  grants 

In  co-operation  with  the  Council’s  Housing  Manager,  investigations  of  appKca 
tions  for  Council  houses  are  carried  out  by  the  Public  Health  Inspectors.  ' i 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons 

In  addition  to  providing  their  own  accommodation  for  aged  persons,  the  Council 
in  1954  co-operated  with  the  Banstead,  Carshalton  and  District  Housing  Society  in 
the  provision  of  “Roselands”  under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936  On 
completion,  this  property  provided  accommodation  for  35  aged  persons  in  the  form 
of  bed-sitting  rooms  with  communal  dining  and  recreation  rooms,  meals  and  services 
being  provided.  The  Council  have  representatives  on  the  management  committee 

Assistance  has  also  been  provided  in  making  land  available  to  the  Banstead  Self- 
Build  Association  under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936.  This  association 
have  a programme  for  the  erection  of  40  houses ; to  date  20  of  these  houses  have  been 
completed  and  occupied. 

To  assist  applicants  with  house  purchase  the  Council  have  operated  for  a period 
a scheme  for  the  sale  of  Council  houses  under  the  Housing  Acts,  1952  and  1957  and 
71  tenants  took  the  opportunity  to  purchase  their  own  houses.  Also,  advances  have 
been  made  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act  and  the  Housing  Act,  1949 
for  the  purpose  of  private  house  purchase.  Through  difficulties  of  finance,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  both  schemes  to  be  suspended  for  the  time  being,  but  the  position  is  to 
be  kept  under  review. 

The  Council  also  co-operated  with  the  nearby  authorities  of  Sutton  and  Cheam, 
Merton  and  Morden  and  Mitcham  when  those  authorities  undertook  the  erection  of 
properties  for  the  re-housing  of  their  applicants  in  this  district.  The  Joint  Housing 
Scheme  compromises  688  properties.  This  housing  estate  is  unique  in  the  county  as 
it  represents  the  combined  action  of  three  Surrey  district  authorities  towards  housing 
some  of  their  residents  who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  their  home  towns. 

Present  Development 

The  Council  have  under  construction  at  the  present  time  24  one  bedroom  flats  for 
occupation  by  aged  persons,  and  6 houses  of  special  design  having  regard  to  the 
surrounding  development. 

As  part  of  a larger  scheme  tenders  have  been  approved  for  the  redevelopment  of  a 
slum  clearance  site  which  will  comprise  16  flats  and  4 houses.  Tenders  have  also  been 
invited  for  4 houses,  4 fiats  for  aged  persons  and  for  sale  to  the  Surrey  County 
Council  on  completion  a nurses  home  comprising  3 flats  and  an  office. 

Future  Development 

Although  in  the  present  conditions  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Council  to  curtail 
their  housing  programme  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  with  further  housing  develop- 
ment at  the  earliest  opportunity.  With  this  in  view  the  Council  have  acquired  sites 
within  the  district  for  housing  development,  which  will  not  only  provide  accommo- 
dation for  a considerable  number  of  applicants  on  the  housing  waiting  list  but  wiD 
assist  with  the  re-housing  of  the  occupants  of  slum  clearance  properties  and  permit 
the  replacement  of  the  temporary  bungalows  to  be  commenced. 

Administration 

Generally,  housing  development  is  carried  out  through  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
Works  are  carried  out  by  contract.  There  is  no  direct  labour  force  except  for  painting 
(maintenance). 
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The  total  management  of  the  Council’s  properties  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Housmg  Manager  and  his  staff,  who  is  responsible  for  the  lettings,  rent  collection 
repairs  and  maintenance,  housing  applicants,  transfers,  welfare  and  all  other  matters 
of  management. 

The  Housmg  Section  of  the  Council’s  staff  forms  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  department  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Housmg  Committee  have  set  up  a sub-committee  to  deal  with  the  allocation 
of  all  types  of  arcommodation  and  the  Housing  Manager  reports  periodically  on 
applications  to  obtain  a decision  regarding  the  inclusion  of  applicants  on  the  priority 
l^t,  from  which  allocations  are  made.  The  sub-committee  spend  a considerable 
time  considering  the  applications  individually  and  also  consider  such  emergency 
c^es  as  the  Housmg  Manager  brings  before  them  from  time  to  time.  The  Housing 
List  IS  under  continuous  review  by  the  members  of  the  Housing  Allocation  Sub- 
committee. 


The  Housing  staff  is  well  organised,  and  includes  three  full-time  rent  collectors. 
The  Semor  Housing  Assistant  also  carries  out  a small  amount  of  rent  collection 
duties.  Facilities  are  available  for  the  payment  of  rent  at  the  ofBce.  Originally  all 
rents  of  Council  properties  were  collected  weekly,  but  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  properties  the  Housmg  Manager,  with  the  approval  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  instituted  a fortnightly  collection  on  certain  selected  housing  estates 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  additional  staff,  and  this  has 
proved  vety  satisfactory.  The  staff  includes  a female  rent  collector  who  also  carries  out 
considerable  welfare  work,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  old  people.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work  is  greatly  appreciated  and  assists  considerably  in 
the  relationship  between  the  Council  and  tenants. 

The  Housing  staff  are  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of  a Differential 
Rents  Scheme,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Council  in  1955.  Under  this  scheme  the 
subsidies  were  pooled  and  tenants  were  required  to  pay  a maximum  “ economic  ” 
rent  unless  application  for  a rebate  was  made.  The  scheme  has  run  most  successfully 
with  a minimum  of  criticism.  It  provides  for  a review  every  12  months  and  it  is  then 
necessary  for  aU  recipients  of  rebates  to  renew  their  application.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Banstead  Differential  Rents  Scheme  was  selected  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  as  one  of  those  for  publication  and  circulation  to 
M/56)^'  illustration  of  a successful  scheme  in  operation  (Circular 

Following  the  completion  of  houses  the  Housmg  Manager  is  responsible  for  the 
repairs  and  maintenance  and  has  under  his  control  a direct  labour  staff  of  9 painters 
and  1 labourer/tradesmau.  In  addition  to  the  work  carried  out  by  the  direct  labour 
staff  the  local  contractors  are  employed  on  repairs  and  maintenance  work.  Although 
the  properties  are  well  maintained  and  repairs  carried  out  efBciently  and  promptly 
every  economy  is  observed,  and  the  Repairs  Fund  has  a very  healthy  credit  balance 
at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  works  of  repairs  and  maintenance  to  the  pre-war 
houses,  schemes  of  modernisation  have  been  approved  where  appropriate  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Housmg  Manager.  These  works  have  included 
m some  cases  the  installation  of  electricity  or  the  installation  of  hot  water  systems. 

A SKtion  of  the  Housing  Staff  deal  with  the  housing  applications  and  the  many 
enquiries  received  from  such  applicants,  and  the  Housing  Manager  sets  aside  a 
period  each  morning  for  the  personal  interview  of  applicants  and  tenants. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Housing  Staff  is  in  the  transfer  of 
tenants  from  temporary  to  permanent  accommodation  and  the  transfer  of  the 
tenants  of  under-occupied  houses  to  smaller  accommodation.  This  policy  is  actively 
pursued  in  order  that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  all  avaUable  accommodation, 
both  m the  re-aHocation  of  vacated  properties  and  the  mutual  transfer  between  one 
tenant  and  another. 
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(v)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

These  duties  are  principally  under  the  control  of  the  Surrey  County  Council 
the  specific  matters  administered  by  the  Public  Health  Department  being:—  ’ 

National  Health  Service  Acts 

aerical  duties  in  respect  of  records  of  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  tetanus 
immunisation  and  smallpox  and  poliomyelitis  vaccination  and  payment  of 
doctors’  fees. 

These  duties  are  performed  in  co-operation  with  the  two  Divisional  Medical 
Oflicers  of  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

National  Assistance  Act,  1948 

Section  47  relating  to  the  removal  to  suitable  accommodation  of  persons  in 
need  of  care  and  attention. 

Section  50;  as  to  the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead  where  no  relatives  (or 
other  persons)  of  the  deceased  will  undertake  the  disposal  of  the  bodies.  I 

Notification  of  Infectious  Disease 

The  receipt  of  notifications,  the  keeping  of  necessary  records,  the  investigation 
and  control  of  infectious  disease  arising  from  the  notifications.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  actively  concerned  with  the  work  of  Tuberculosis  After-care 
Committees. 

Health  Education 

This  is  primarily  a function  of  the  County  Council  as  health  authority  through 
their  health  visitors  and  clinics.  The  Public  Health  Inspectors  contribute  in  food 
hygiene  and  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  mass  X-ray  sessions  in  the  urban 
district. 

As  regards  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  authority  in  relation  to  the  above 
services  and  also  in  respect  of: 

Mental  Health  Services 
Care  of  children 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

there  exists  a friendly  and  efficient  co-operation  between  the  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  and  the  respective  officers  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
County  Council  on  matters  which  arise  from  time  to  time  under  these  headings. 
The  Council’s  pest  destruction  service  is  employed  by  the  County  Council  in  respect 
of  three  county  welfare  establishments  (old  people’s  residential  homes)  in  the  urban 
district.  There  is  constant  consultation  on  the  welfare  of  children,  the  sick  and  the 
aged. 

(vi)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

Before  the  1st  July,  1948,  the  District  Council  were  the  local  planning  authority. 
Exercising  powers  of  interim  control,  the  Council  and  their  predecessors  were  very 
active  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  that  development  had  due  regard  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1932,  a scheme  for 
the  whole  of  the  urban  district  was  made  by  the  District  Council  on  the  28th  March, 

1938,  and  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  A public  inquiry  was  held  in  July, 

1939,  but  the  scheme  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  Minister  due  to  the  inter- 
vention of  war.  Following  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Interim  Development) 
Act,  1943,  the  Council  became  the  interim  development  authority  for  the  urban 
district  and  also  became  a constituent  member  of  the  North-east  Surrey  Joint 
Plaiming  Committee,  which  comprised  a number  of  neighbouring  urban  districts. 
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TOe  Surrey  County  Council  who  are  the  local  planning  authority  under  the  Town 

f Council  (by  agreement 
dated  9th  July,  1948)  the  ^eater  part  of  their  powers  in  relation  to  the  control  of 
development  in  the  urban  district. 

All  planning  applications  and  proposals  are  submitted  to  the  District  Council 
m the  first  instance.  Under  the  delegation  agreement  the  Area  Planning  OlEcer 
anointed  by  the  County  Council  examines  all  the  applications  to  decide  which  of 
these  reqmre  the  consideration  of  the  North  Surrey  Area  Sub-Committee  (on  which 
the  Council  are  represented)  or  of  the  Surrey  Town  and  Country  Planning  Com- 
mittee. All  applications  are  submitted  to  the  District  Council’s  Town  Planning 
Conumttee  for  decision  or,  where  appropriate,  for  recommendation  to  the  Area 
Sub-Committee  or  the  County  Committee. 

The  District  Council’s  Town  Planning  Committee  meet  once  a month  and  the 
majonty  of  the  apphcants  receive  a decision  within  one  month  of  the  submission 
rf  the  apphcation.  Some  members  of  the  committee  serve  as  a Plans  Sub-Committee 
They  eimmine  all  applptions  and  report  to  the  Town  Planning  Committee. 

The  District  Council  undertake  the  administrative  and  legal  work  involved  in 
(a)  notifying  apphcants  of  the  decisions  reached  by  themselves,  the  Area  Sub-Com- 
mttee  or  the  County  Committee;  (6)  keeping  the  appropriate  registers  under  the 
Town  Plannmg  Act;  (c)  respondmg  on  behalf  of  the  local  planning  authoritv  to 
appeals  agamst  decisions. 

Enforcement  of  plannmg  control  is  also  delegated  to  the  Council  Uoon  renorfs 
being  received  from  the  Council’s  Officers  on  contravention  of  plannffig  control 
authority  IS  given,  if  necessary,  for  the  service  of  enforcement  notices  and  the  further 
action  wffich  may  be  taken  under  Section  24  of  the  1947  Act  if  notices  are  not  com- 
plied  with. 

The  Town  Plan^g  Committee,  being  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the 
amemties  of  the  district,  are  responsible  for  the  consideration  of  any  proposals  for 
the  felling  of  trees.  A number  of  Tree  Preservation  Orders  have  been  ma^  bv  the 
Council  both  under  the  Interim  Development  Act  of  1943  and  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  The  Council  have  exercised  the  powers  in  the  Ensorn 
Rural  District  Council  Act,  1930,  to  preserve  trees  and  a considerable  number  of 
them  throughout  the  district  have  been  registered  under  the  terms  of  that  Act 
requiring  notification  by  the  owners  of  any  proposals  by  them  for  felling.  In  addition 
to  these  arrangements,  a comprehensive  review  of  trees  has  been  carried  out  and  the 
co-operation  of  owners  has  been  sought  so  that  they  would  consult  the  Council 
before  undertaking  any  action  to  feU,  lop  or  top  any  of  the  trees  in  their  property 

The  District  Council  have  assisted  the  County  Council  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Surrey  Development  Plan,  1953,  which  has  now  received  the  approval  subiect  to 
modifications,  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  urban  district,  the  proper  exercise  of 
powers  is  most  important.  The  value  of  local  knowledge  by  the  elected  representatives 
caimot  be  too  greatly  stressed. 

There  is  co-operation  between  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department  and  the 
Public  Health  Department  on  plannmg  matters  such  as  proposed  change,  of  use  of 
premises  from  say  residential  to  shop  trading  or  factory,  the  use  of  land  by  caravan 
dwellers,  redevelopment  of  land  following  slum  clearance,  etc.  The  Chief  Public 
Health  Inspector  acts  as  co-ordinating  officer  in  respect  of  sanitary  and  planning 
matters  in  relation  to  the  authorised  site  in  the  district  for  1 50  caravans.  ^ 


TAe  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
The  District  Council  have  assisted  the  County  Council  in  undertaking  the  field 
survey  of  the  public  rights  of  way  in  preparation  for  the  making  of  the  draft  man 
and  statement  and  the  definitive  map  under  Part  IV  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949. 
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There  are  in  the  urban  district  a considerable  number  of  public  footpaths  and 
bridleways  and  the  Council  are  responsible  for  the  repair  of  those  ways  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Act.  Continual  observation  of  the  paths  is  undertaken 
and  in  addition  to  reports  by  the  Council’s  officers,  the  Highways  Committee  receive 
representations  from  time  to  time  from  local  organisations  and  other  interested 
persons  concerning  the  condition  of  paths.  Within  the  monies  available  in  the 
estimates  of  expenditure,  the  Council’s  Highways  Committee  arrange  for  such 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  paths  as  are  considered  necessary. 

The  Council  have,  by  representation  to  the  Surrey  County  Council,  secured  the 
application  of  a bye-law  with  respect  to  cycling  to  18  footpaths.  The  Council  give 
consideration  to  (and,  in  appropriate  cases,  concur  in)  proposals  for  the  making  or 
orders  for  the  stopping  up  or  diversion  of  rights  of  way  under  Sections  42  and  43  of 
the  1949  Act. 

(vii)  Traffic 

Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 

The  Council’s  Highways  Committee  have  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council  the 
majority  of  the  highway  functions  of  the  District  Council.  This  committee  meet 
once  a month  except  in  August.  The  District  Council  exercise  the  functions  of 
maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of  county  roads  and  bridges  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large  which  carry  county  roads,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
co-operation  in  administration  of  highway  functions  entered  into  between  the 
District  Council  and  the  Surrey  County  Council  dated  20th  March,  1936;  supple- 
mental agreements  have  since  been  entered  into.  The  mileage  of  Class  I,  II  and  IH 
roads,  the  subject  of  these  agreements  is  forty.  There  are  two  sections  of  classified 
roads,  amounting  to  -79  of  a nule,  which  are  directly  maintained  by  the  Suney 
County  Council;  they  are  the  section  of  the  Sutton  By-Pass  (A.217)  within  the 
urban  district,  -06  of  a mile  and  Winkworth  Road,  Banstead  by-Pass  (B.280),  -73  of 
a mile.  There  is  (at  31st  March,  1957)  a total  of  43-87  miles  of  district  roads  repairable 
by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  for  which  the  District  Council  are  the  highway  authority 
and  responsible  for  scavenging,  maintenance  and  repair.  The  Highways  Committee 
consider  each  year  a programme  of  works  of  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement 
to  these  roads  and  estimates  of  expenditure  are  formulated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that  programme  for  the  year. 

The  Highways  Committee  also  administer  the  provision  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  obstructions  to  hi^ways,  the  provision  of  street  signs,  seats  and  other 
highway  furniture,  and  the  street  works  code  under  the  Public  Utilities  Street  Works 
Act,  1950.  On  a number  of  occasions  in  the  past  the  Council  operated  the  provisions 
of  the  Highways  Act,  1835,  relating  to  the  diversion  and  stopping  up  of  highways. 
The  provisions  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951,  are  also  exercised  by  the  Council  and 
a number  of  streets  have  been  made  up  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

The  Highways  Committee  are  responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  for  the 
consideration  of  routes  for  passenger  transport  services.  The  urban  district  is  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  and  certain  proposals  for  the  regulation  of  traffic 
under  the  Road  Traffic  Acts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  after  prior  submission  to  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 

Street  Lighting 

The  District  Council  are  the  street  lighting  authority  for  the  urban  district  and  the 
major  parts  of  the  built-up  areas  have  street  lighting.  Part  of  the  district  was  fit 
before  the  war  and  two  major  schemes  have  been  introduced  since  the  war  covering 
a considerable  part  of  the  urban  district.  The  District  Council  have  co-operated  in 
sending  representatives  to  the  conference  recently  held  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
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and  Civil  Aviation  where  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  a Consultative  Committee  to 
consider  the  li^tmg  of  mam  traffic  routes  in  an  area  having  the  same  boundaries 
as  that  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  District  Council  support  the  setting  up  of 
such  a Consultative  Committee. 


Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  oj  Streets 
The  provisions  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1925,  for  the  naming  of  streets  are  in 
force  m the  imban  district.  The  District  Council  after  laying  out  their  own  streets  and 
considering  the  names  to  be  given  to  them,  have  had  regard  to  the  field  names  and 
place  names  m order  that  associations  which  may  have  otherwise  been  lost  as  a 
result  of  development,  are  preserved  in  the  street  names.  Where  private  developers 
have  laid  out  roads  the  Council  have  received  their  co-operation  in  following  a 
similar  practice  m the  naming  of  roads.  The  Council’s  Highways  Committee  carry 
out  Ae  statutory  provision  with  regard  to  street  numbering  and  schemes  are  pre- 
^red  from  time  to  time  for  the  renumbering  of  roads  where  as  a result  of  new 
development  or  change  in  the  development  of  the  road,  the  old  numbering  is  obsolete. 


Parking  Places 

The  Council’s  Highways  Committee  review  from  time  to  time  the  need  for  parking 
pla^s.  There  is  one  street  parking  place  within  the  urban  district  and  a system  of 
^ateral  parking  is  about  to  be  instituted  in  the  district  main  shopping  centre 
{^anstead  High  Streep.  The  Council’s  Town  Planning  Committee  have  regard  to 
the  need  for  the  provision  of  off  street  car  parking  in  respect  of  applications  sub- 
mitted for  development  under  the  Town  and  Coimtry  Planning  Act,  1947. 


Road  Safety 

The  Council’s  Highways  Committee  have  sponsored  a local  Road  Safety  Com- 
mittee which  comprises  representatives  of  the  District  Council,  the  Police,  the 
Education  Authority,  Local  Teachers’  Association,  School  Organisations,  Youth 
Committee,  Local  Organisations,  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

The  Banstead  Road  Safety  Committee  has  proved  to  be  a vigorous  and  active 
body  concerned  primarily  with  the  training  and  instruction  of  children  in  road 
safety.  It  has  co-operated  with  the  National  Schemes  in  this  behalf  and  has  sponsored 
a number  of  individual  local  schemes. 


Private  Streets 

Considerable  estate  development  in  the  1930’s  and  since  the  war  has  provided  a 
major  problem,  namely  a large  number  of  unmade  private  streets.  The  intervention 
of  the  war  and  the  financial  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  local  author- 
ities since  the  war  have  resulted  in  considerable  delay  in  the  making  up  of  these 
private  streets. 

Since  the  war  a limited  programme  of  works  for  the  making  up  of  private  streets 
has  been  promoted  but  the  continual  financial  restrictions  have  caused  considerable 
delay.  During  the  latter  part  of  1957  a comprehensive  review  of  all  the  private  streets 
was  undertaken  and  a programme  formulated,  which  had  regard  to  the  resources 
available,  to  complete  the  making  up  of  a number  of  these  streets,  and  this  pro- 
gramme is  now  being  followed.  The  Council,  being  authorised  to  do  so,  use  the 
powers  contained  in  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892. 

Bye-laws  as  to  New  Streets 

The  Council  made  bye-laws  with  respect  to  new  streets  in  the  urban  district  on  7th 
April,  1936,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  on  21st  May,  1936. 

28 
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The  Council’s  Town  Planning  Committee  administer  the  provisions  of  these  bye-lav!s 
and  plans  are  deposited  with  the  Council  and  considered  in  similar  manner  to  plans 
submitted  under  the  building  bye-laws. 

Major  Roads 

The  District  Council  are  consulted  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  concerning  the 
outline  proposals  for  major  roads. 

Pedestrian  Crossings 

The  Council’s  Highways  Committee  have  recently  undertaken  a review  of  pedes- 
trian  crossings  throughout  the  district,  in  which  none  exist  at  the  present  time,  and 
have  submitted  a scheme  for  the  provision  of  12  crossings  at  various  points  throu^- 
out  the  district.  This  scheme  is  under  review  by  the  Divisional  Road  Engineer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 


n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

In  the  opinion  of  the  District  Council  there  are  no  fundamental  defects  in  the 
two-tier  system  of  Local  Government  as  applied  to  the  urban  district. 

In  the  light  of  experience  and  as  circumstances  change,  some  adjustments  are 
appropriate  in  such  matters  as  autonomy  of  divisional  executives  for  a number  of 
services  for  which  the  County  Council  are  responsible.  This  is  recognised  by  the 
County  Council  and,  for  their  part,  the  District  Council  believe  that  the  existing 
machinery  wiU,  subject  to  comparatively  minor  adaptations,  continue  satisfactorily 
to  meet  requirements. 


in.  Outline  of  Views  to  Remedy  Defects 

The  Council  have  no  observations  to  make. 


General  Views 

Formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Surrey  Review  Order,  1933,  the  urban  district 
has  been  in  existence  for  25  years.  It  is  unique  in  the  county  as  an  area  which,  hitherto 
served  by  Rural  and  Parish  Councils  in  the  component  parts  (except  for  some  fringe 
boundary  adjustments),  was  constituted  under  the  1933  Review  Order  as  an  urban 
district. 

The  Banstead  Urban  District  is  not  a town  in  the  accepted  sense.  It  is  a group  of 
communities  some  of  which  are  quite  small.  The  largest  community  is  Banstead, 
coupled  with  Nork  and  possibly  Tattenhams.  The  other  communities  are  Chipstead 
and  Woodmansteme;  Burgh  Heath,  Tadworth,  Walton-on-the-HiU  and  Kingswood, 
Except  for  the  northern  area,  no  separate  community  is  large  enough  to  l»  an 
urban  district  on  its  own.  Each  community  has  its  own  loyalties ; it  must,  in  addition, 
develop  loyalties  to  a Local  Government  unit  and  these  take  a long  time  to  form 
and  are  not  easily  restored  once  they  have  been  disturbed. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  urban  district  a wider  sense  of  community  interesti 
has  developed  throughout  the  urban  district.  These  local  and  district  interests  were 
developed  under  emergency  conditions  during  the  1939/45  war.  During  the  autuiffl 
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and  early  winter  of  1945  the  Council  held  a series  of  ten  meetings,  in  the  several 
centres  within  the  urban  district,  of  representatives  of  local  organisations  and 
members  of  the  public.  These  meetings,  under  the  general  theme  of  post-war  recon- 

cTmZty  of 

Council  throughout  its  existence  have  been  conscious  of  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  among  the  residents  in  the  several  parts  of  the  area 

interest  and  pride  m the  urban  district  as  a whole. 

district  (only  exceeded  by  Esher  in  Metropolitan  Surrey) 
boundaries  of  distinctive  communities  which  hitherto 
had  few,  if  any,  mterests  m common  confronted  the  Council  with  a problem  of 
building  up  a cohesive  unit  of  administration. 

had  been  part  of  the  former  Epsom  Rural  District,  the  others  having  teen  part  of 

the  former  Reigate  Rural  District.  uoii. 

Due  m part  to  variations  m the  earlier  administration  and  in  part  to  the  difference 
reached  in  development  of  the  component  parishes  and 
sections  of  parishes,  fundamental  services  available  in  some  parts  of  the  urban 
district  were  lackmg  in  other  parts. 

It  has  been  the  Coimcil’s  task  to  seek  to  discharge  its  various  functions  in  a maimer 

18  to  xrsoi®  population  increased  from 

There  io  rfii  ^ “ June,  1957,  and  is  continuing  to  grow. 

There  is  stiU  a good  deal  to  do  in  the  development  of  services  but  the  Council’s 
atomistration  is  prepared  to  meet  future  requirements  and  plans  are  laid  to  this  end. 
The  process  of  unifymg  the  several  communities  (in  a number  of  which  the  spirit 
marked)  has  been  advanced  in  a number  of  ways,  among 
which  sh^ld  be  particularly  mentioned  Civil  Defence,  the  Women’s  Voluntary 
Semces,  Youth  Service,  Road  Safety  and  the  twinning  of  Banstead  with  Etampes 
under  tte  auspices  of  the  United  Towns  Organisation  (Le  Monde  Bilingue) 

Each  of  these  enterprises  has  a district-wide  appeal  and  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
means  of  fostermg  common  mterests  among  the  residents  of  the  urban  district  as 
a wnole. 

Other  influences  operate  with  similar  effect.  Instances  of  these  are  the  District 
Federation  of  Ratepayers’  and  Residents’  Associations,  District  Associations  of 
Scouts  and  Guides,  the  District’s  Rotary  Club  and  political  party  organisations. 

Close  contact  is  kept  with  all  local  associations  by  attendance  of  local  councillors 
at  their  committee  meetings,  and  by  the  councillors’  readiness  to  meet  local  residents 
at  pubhc  meetings.  The  Council  believe  that  Banstead  is  second  to  none  in  this 
aspect  of  local  government. 

It  has  always  been  the  Council’s  policy  to  develop  co-partnership  with  the  residents 
m the  interest  of  the  district  as  a whole. 

The  Coimcil  believe  that  there  is  no  desire  for  a form  of  Local  Government  in  the 
area  differing  from  the  present  Urban  District  Council  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  Surrey.  In  fact  the  feeling  in  the  district  is  that  local  government  should  remain 
local. 


The  Urban  District  Council  fully  accept  their  position  as  a local  authority  in 
two-tier  administration.  They  want  to  continue  with  the  Surrey  County  Council  as 
the  other  tier.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a desire  among  residents  for  any  different  form 
of  local  government. 

The  Council  wish  to  repeat  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission 
and  their  willingness  to  receive  members  as  advised  in  the  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  dated  22nd  February,  1958. 

The  Urban  District  Council  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  Surrey  County  Council 
m expressing  the  opinion  that  the  mterests  of  the  inhabitants  are  test  served  by  the 
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Tn^inti-nanrp.  of  the  two-tier  system  of  administration  which  has  worked  so  efficiently 
and  harmoniously  in  the  past. 

Copies  of  Statement 

Thirty  copies  of  this  statement  are  submitted  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Commission 
as  requested  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  . 

A copy  of  the  statement  is  being  sent  to  the  Urban  District  Councils’  Association, 
the  Surrey  County  Districts’  Association  and  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

LESLIE  J.  SMITH, 

Chairman  of  the  Council. 

F.  L.  SHAW, 

Clerk  of  the  Council, 


26th  June,  1958. 


APPENDIX  A 


Financial  Statement 

1.  Finance  Committee 

Within  the  terms  of  reference  of  committees  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  1st 
May,  1956,  the  finances  of  the  Urban  District  Council  are  controlled  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  consists  of  nine  members  together  with  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

2.  Passing  of  Accounts  for  Payment 

The  Finance  Committee  appoint  an  Accounts  Sub-Committee  charged  with  the 
duties  of  examining  and  passing  for  payment  aU  accounts  payable  by  the  Council 
and  generally  supervising  where  necessary,  the  day-to-day  financial  admimstration. 


3.  Estimates 

Estimates  of  annual  expenditure  which  are  submitted  to  all  spending  committees 
in  January,  are  then  passed  on  to  the  Finance  Committee,  which  submits  the  esti- 
mates, revised  as  necessary,  to  the  Council  with  a recommendation  as  to  the  rate 
to  be  levied. 

4.  Control  of  Expenditure 

Spending  committees  periodically  review  expenditure  compared  with  estimates. 

5.  Mechanisation 

The  accounting  systems  are  fully  mechanised  where  it  is  considered  that  such 
methods  are  of  benefit. 
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6.  Statement  of  Estimated  Revenue  Expenditure  and  Income  for  1958/59 


Service 

Expendi- 

ture 

Income 

Amount  to 
be  met 
from 
Rates 

Allotments  . 

Civil  Defence ‘ ‘ 

General  Administration  (including  Public  Offices)  * 
Highways  and  Bridges : County  . . . ] 

District  .... 

Housing 

Library  ..... 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  .... 

Public  Health  Services  . . . ] ! 

Public  Lighting 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  . . ! ! 

^werage  and  Sewage  Disposal  . . , ! 

Town  and  Country  Planning  . . ! ! 

Other  Services,  etc.  ....!! 

£ 

1,255 

8,380 

54,937 

63,600 

43,513 

177,980 

3,273 

28,558 

10,835 

18,882 

38,615 

44,590 

3,703 

17,878 

£ 

222 

8,380 

5,250 

60,500 

3,527 

170,195 

3,273 

2,054 

4,630 

4,100 

1,485 

5,875 

£ 

1,033 

49,687 

3,100 

39,986 

7,785 

26,504 

6,205 

18,882 

34,515 

43,105 

3,703 

12,003 

Services  Controlled  by  Banstead  U.D.C. 

Precepts;  Surrey  County  Council  .... 

Metropolitan  Police  . . ! ! 

515,999 

354,769 

54,294 

269,491 

- 

246,508 

354,769 

54,294 

TOTAL  . 

925,062 

269,491 

655,571 

LESS:  Amount  receivable  under  Section  9 L.G.  Act,  1948 
Amount  receivable  under  Section  100  L.G.  Act,  1948 
Reduction  in  balances  of  Banstead  U.D.C.  . 

50,402 

9,891 

18,128 

78,421 

Amount  to  be  raised  by  levy  of  a rate  of  16s.  2d.  in  the 

£ 

• 

577,150 

7.  Capital  Expenditure 

The  estimated  capital  expenditure  for  1958/59  is  as  follows: 
General  Rate  Fund: 


Offices — extension 

Site  for  controlled  tipping — Central  Land  Board 

payment 

Highways: 

Surface  water  drainage  .... 

Private  Street  Works 

Sewerage 

Vehicles  ....... 

Housing 


£ 

6,375 

12,033 

16,000 

44,414 

25,250 

3,060 


£ 


107,132 

60,540 


167,672 
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8,  Loan  Debt 

The  Loan  debt  of  the  Council  at  31st  March,  1958,  was  £2,687,134  made  up 
follows; 

Productive  or  Recoverable 


£ 


Housing 

Housing  Advances 

Private  Street  Works  ....... 

169,753 

76,067 

2,449,151 

Debt  Palling  Directly  on  Rates 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  ..... 

Other  Rate  Fund  Services 

68,902 

66,097 

102,984 

237,983 

Statistics  re  Debt  Palling  Directly  on  Rates 

(а)  per  head  of  population  ...... 

(б)  in  terms  of  rate  in  £ 

(c)  estimated  loan  charges  in  revenue  estimates  1958/59 

£6  3s.  1( 
. £33,621 

The  mortgage  loans  pool  technique  is  a feature  of  Banstead  U.D.C-  capital  final 


9.  Housing  Finance 
(o)  Council  Housing 

The  Council  annually  at  estimate  time  review  rents  of  Council  houses,  but  s: 
the  introduction  of  a Differential  Rents  Scheme  in  October,  1955,  it  has  not  1 
found  necessary  to  revise  rents  generally.  It  is  estimated  that  a rate  fund  contribu 
of  £7,610  win  be  made  to  the  Housing  Revenue  Account  in  1958/59,  and  the  f 
mated  balance  on  the  Housing  Repairs  Fund  on  the  31st  March,  1959,  is  £34,: 
71  houses  have  been  sold  to  tenants. 

(6)  Council  Assistance  to  other  Housing  Development 

The  Council  have  advanced  the  sum  of  £29,000  to  the  Banstead,  Carshalton 
District  Housing  Society  to  enable  an  Old  People’s  Home  to  be  erected,  and 
advancing  sums  to  enable  the  Banstead  Self-Build  Housing  Association  to  buili 
houses  within  the  urban  district.  Advances  have  been  made  to  private  persons 
house  purchase. 


10.  Relevant  Financial  Statistics 

The  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  1958/59  ....  £2,975 

Rateable  Value  at  1st  April,  1958  . . . . . . £726,443 

Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Population  . . . . . £18  15s. 

The  Council  wish  to  suggest  that  these  figures  are  important  in  that  they  indi 
the  ability  of  the  Council  easily  to  meet  any  financial  obligations  likely  to  aris 
providing  all  the  necessary  services  in  the  district  which  are  under  the  Conn 
direct  control. 


R.  C.  MATTHEWS, 

Treasure 


23rd  May,  1958. 
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Evidence  Submitted  by  the  Carshalton 
Urban  District  Council 

The  Grove, 

Carshalton, 

Surrey. 

25th  April,  1958. 
Sir, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  21st  February,  I write  to  inform  you  that  thf 
Councifs  General  Purposes  Committee  (which  comprises  all  the  members  of  th( 
District  Council)  has  now  received  and  adopted  a report  submitted  by  the  Loca 
Government  Re-organisation  Sub-Committee  dealing  with  the  matters  raised  in  youi 
letter  of  the  17th  February  last  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  As  r 
result,  I have  been  instructed  to  submit  the  observations  contained  in  the  Appendb 
to  this  letter  as  this  authority’s  evidence  to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  th( 
request  contained  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  your  letter.  At  the  same  time,  I hav< 
been  instructed  to  indicate; 

(u)  That,  although  the  Council’s  observations  refer  to  what  are  deemed  to  bt 
defects  in  the  present  administrative  arrangements,  the  Council  are  still  ir 
favour  of  the  two-tier  system  of  Local  Government  for  this  area  provided 
there  is  a greater  degree  of  delegation;  and 

(A)  That  the  Council’s  relations  with  the  Surrey  County  Council  have  always  beet 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  mutual  co-operation,  with  consequential  advantage 
to  the  ratepayers  of  both  administrative  areas;  therefore  the  Council  would 
prefer  that  the  urban  district  should  remain,  if  possible,  within  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  Surrey. 

With  regard  to  Paragraph  8 of  your  letter,  I have  been  directed  to  state  that  the 
Council  would  be  happy  to  co-opeirate,  and  for  their  principal  ofiBcers  to  co-operate, 
in  a visit  of  the  kind  suggested. 

As  requested,  I am  forwarding  30  copies  of  this  letter  and  its  Appendix. 


I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  H.  Durrant, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E., 

Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


APPENDIX 

Suggested  Observations 

I — Present  Arrangements.  II — Defects  in  present  arrangements. 

HI — Suggested  remedies  (where  applicable). 

EDUCATION 

Education 

I.  Wholly  administered  by  County  Council  as  local  education  authority.  Some 
delegation  of  routine  administration  to  divisional  executive  covering  areas  ol 
Carshalton  Urban  District  and  Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough. 
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n.  (i)  The  system  of  delegation  to  divisional  executives  works  unsatisfactorily  in 
practice,  as  the  powers  delegated  relate  only  to  routine  and  comparatively  im- 
important  issues,  and  financial  control  is  retained  by  the  County  Education 
Committee  to  a far  greater  extent  than  is  necessary. 

(ii)  Because  of  the  lack  of  grammar  school  places,  particularly  in  girls’  schools 
a zoning  system  is  in  operation  in  this  area  and  the  County  Council  are  not 
attempting  to  make  more  places  available  for  Carshalton  children  (although 
the  problem  will  continue  to  exist  for  an  appreciable  period)  except  by 
employing  the  expedient  of  providing  a grammar  school  “stream”  in 
certain  Secondary  Modem  Schools. 

(iii)  The  School  Medical  Service  is  at  present  controlled  centrally  by  the 
County  Council,  although  routine  administration  is  delegated  to  the  divisional 
executive.  This  leads  to  excessive  standardisation,  and  the  production  of  a 
rigid  system  which  does  not  give  adequate  weight  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
particular  locality  and  the  children  therein. 

in.  (i)  The  sub-committee  feel  that  the  present  system  of  divisional  executives 
should  be  abolished,  and,  while  the  County  Council  should  remain  the  local 
education  authority  there  should  be  compulsory  delegation  of  certain  powers 
in  connection  with  administration  and  finance  (within  prescribed  limits)  to  a 
Local  Education  Committee  appointed  by  the  District  Council.  It  is  envisaged 
that  such  a local  committee  would  consist  mainly  of  elected  representatives 
but  would  also  co-opt  members  representing  special  interests. 

(ii)  The  provision  of  additional  grammar  schools  to  provide  places  for  Car- 
shalton children.  It  is  recognised  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  apply  this  remedy 
until  the  Government  relax  their  present  financial  controls  on  new  building. 

(iii)  This  service  should  be  administered  at  local  level  concurrently  with  the 
personal  health  services.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  result  in  a considerable 
increase  in  efficiency  and  economy  in  administration. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  At  present  administered  by  County  Council. 

II.  Present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Agricultural  Education 

I.  Wholly  administered  by  the  County^Council  as  the  local  education  authority. 

n.  None  have  been  encountered. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  Powers  vested  in  the  District  Council,  but  only  exercised  to  limited  extent. 

n.  Present  arrangements  quite  adequate. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

I.  At  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  the  District 
Council.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  County  Council  should  remain 
responsible  for  the  control  of  watercourses  which  pass  through  several  county 
districts. 

n.  Present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council. 

n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 
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Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council. 

II.  As  regards  mortuaries,  a district  like  Carshalton,  which  has  provided  a 
properly  equipped  building,  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  Coroner  from  direct- 
ing that  bodies  from  other  areas  should  be  brought  there,  and  are  advised 
that  they  cannot  recover  any  proportion  of  the  cost  of  providing  and  main- 

building  by  charging  for  the  reception  of  bodies  from  outside  areas. 

III.  If  necessary,  amending  legislation  should  be  introduced  to  permit  of  such  a 
charge  being  made. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council. 

n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory,  but  a future  possible  defect  may  be  the 
lack  of  tipping  space. 

ni.  The  County  Council  should  allocate  suitable  areas  in  the  Development  Plan 
for  use  by  local  authorities  whose  areas  are  deficient  in  tipping  facilities. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council.  Whole  of  sewage  drained  to 
Beddington  Works  of  Croydon  Corporation, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Street  Cleansing 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council. 

II.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  Cemeteries,  by  a Joint  Board  (with  Merton  & 
Morden  U.D.C.).  Crematoria,  by  a Joint  Board  (with  Battersea  M.B.C , 
Sutton  and  Cheam  B.C.,  and  Merton  and  Morden  U.D.C.). 

II.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Powers  and  Duties  under  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council  as  the  local  education 
authority  and,  to  a limited  extent,  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  Local  powers  are  extremely  limited. 
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nr.  If  this  authority’s  proposals  with  respect  to  education  were  implemented,  such 
powers  and  duties  would  come  under  a much  greater  degree  of  local  control. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

1.  At  present  the  function  of  River  Boards  and  County  Councils, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Slum  aearance 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction  or  im- 
provement of  houses 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

Regulation  of  buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council. 

II.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council,  with  some  delegation  to 
Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee. 

n.  This  system  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  have  been  advanced  in  the  case 
of  the  School  Medical  Service,  namely,  excessive  standardisation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a rigid  system  which  does  not  give  adequate  weight  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  locality  and  the  persons  using  the  service. 

HI.  Administration  of  these  services  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council. 

Mental  Health  Service 

I.  At  present  administered  by  the  County  Council, 
n.  None  have  been  encountered. 

Powers  and  duties  uuder  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons  (Em- 
ployment) Act,  1944 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  tl?e 
District  Council.  The  Cormty  Council  delegate  certain  of  their  welfare  func- 
tions to  a Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee. 

II.  The  system  of  delegation  does  not  always  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  central 
administration  of  important  sections  of  the  work  means  that  the  service  as  a 
whole  is  not  being  administered  by  local  people  alive  to  local  needs. 

ni.  Transfer  of  welfare  functions  to  the  District  Council. 

Care  of  Children 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council  through  their  Children’s 
Committee.  ' 
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u.  It  is  felt  that  this  system  has  never  operated  satisfactorily,  and  that  centralised 
dfffi^tiK  ^ service  of  this  very  intimate  nature  inevitably  leads  to 

III.  Responsibility  for  this  service  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 

I.  At  present  administered  by  the  County  Council. 

‘ considerations  apply  in  the  case  of  this  service  as  have 

Saltif  S^ervicrAms°°^^  ™ relation  to  powers  and  duties  under  the  National 

ni.  Responsibility  for  this  service  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council. 

II.  Present  arrangements  quite  satisfactory. 


Health  Education 


I. 


n. 

ni. 


Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  (as  the  Local 
Authority)  *°"‘^^ 

Dual  responsibility  is  unnecessary  and  confusing. 

Responsibility  for  this  service  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  The  County  Council  are  the  Local  Planning  Authority  but  have  delegated  to 
the  District  Council  their  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  relating  to 
the  control  of  development. 

n.  Under  the  county  scheme  of  organisation  and  administration  arrangements 
Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  have  been  estabUshed  and  these  sub-com- 
mittees have  in  turn  appointed  Technical  Sub-Committees.  “Scheduled” 
applications  under  the  scheme  of  delegation  are  referred  to  these  sub-com- 
mittees.  In  the  view  of  the  District  Council  the  Area  Sub-Committees  serve  no 
useful  purpose  and  their  existence  tends  to  create  considerable  delay  in  giving 
decisions  on  panning  applications.  It  has  also  been  the  experience  of  the 
District  Council  that  when  local  authority  applications  are  scheduled,  the 
County  Council  have  tended  to  delay  issuing  approvals  until  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  land  the  subject  of  the  application  is  not  required  for  some 
county  purpose.  This  would  appear  to  be  a misuse  of  planning  powers, 
ni.  The  District  Council  feel  that  the  proposals  originally  included  in  the  White 
Paper  (Cmnd  161)  on  Functions  of  County  Councils  and  County  Districts  in 
England  and  Wales  should  be  implemented,  i.e.  the  District  Council  should 
have  an  automatic  right  to  delegation  of  functions  under  part  III  of  the  1947 
Act,  and  an  automatic  right  to  delegation  of  functions  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  town  maps. 


Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
I.  At  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  the  District 
Council. 

n.  Present  arrangements  satisfactory. 
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TRAFFIC 

Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 

l.  Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  the 
District  Council.  The  District  Council  are  a “ claiming  ” authority  in  respect  of 
maintenance  of  county  roads. 

n.  Present  arrangements  operate  quite  satisfactorily,  except  in  relation  to  the 
prescription  of  improvement  lines  and  the  purchase  of  land  in  advance  of 
requirements. 

m.  Revocation  of  appropriate  provisions  of  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  Circular  No.  696  of  1954. 

Street  Lighting 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council. 

n.  Present  arrangements  satisfactory.  It  is  considered,  however,  inequitable  that 
the  District  Council  should  have  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  lighting  of  county 
roads  when  it  is  home  in  mind  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  meets  the  cost  in 
relation  to  trunk  roads. 

TTT.  The  policy  of  shared  costs,  which  operates  in  the  case  of  maintenance  and  im- 
provement  of  classified  roads,  should  be  extended  to  include  the  cost  of  lighting 
such  roads. 

Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council. 

n.  Present  arrangement  works  satisfactorily. 

Parking  Places 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council. 

n.  Present  arrangement  works  satisfactorily. 

Road  Safety 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council. 

K.  Present  arrangement  works  satisfactorily. 

Provision  of  bus  shelters 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council  in  conjunction  with 
London  Transport  Executive. 

n.  Present  arrangement  works  satisfactorily. 

Private  Street  Works 

I.  At  present  the  responsibihty  of  the  District  Council. 

n.  Present  arrangement  works  satisfactorily. 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by  the 
Carshalton  Urban  District  Council 


The  Grove, 

Carshalton, 

Surrey. 

24th  July,  1958. 


Dear  Sir, 

I refer  to  the  preliminary  evidence  which  I submitted  to  the  Commission  on 
behalf  of  this  authority  on  the  25th  April  last. 

Since  this  preliininary  evidence  was  adopted  by  the  Council  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Reorganisation  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee have  had  an  opportunity  of  re-examimng  that  evidence  with  a view  to  deciding 
whether  any  amendments  would  appear  to  be  desirable.  A report  by  the  sub- 
committee recommending  certain  reservations  to  or  amendments  of  the  evidence 
already  submitted  was  adopted  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  at  their  meeting 
held  yesterday,  and  I am  enclosing  a copy  of  this  report  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission.  If  you  require  further  copies,  please  let  me  know. 


I.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 
Secretary, 


Yours  faithfully, 

C.  H.  DURRANT, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


Local  Government  Reorganisation 

Your  sub-committee  have  given  detailed  consideration  to  the  documents  set  out 
below,  with  the  results  indicated; 

(а)  Surrey  County  Council — ^Draft  Memorandum  of  Evidence.  Your  sub- 
committee are  in  general  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  very  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  document,  except  where  those  views  conflict  with  the  evidence 
which  the  Council  have  already  submitted,  or  are  now  being  recommended  to 
submit,  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

(б)  County  Conference,  3rd  June,  1958.  Verbatim  Note  of  Proceedings.  Your 
sub-committee  have  noted  the  views  expressed  by  representatives  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  County  District  Authorities  at  this  conference,  but  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  any  specific  points. 

(c)  Surrey  County  Districts  Association— Meeting  19th  June,  1958.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  has  reported  to  your  sub-committee  upon  the  proceedings  at  this 
meeting,  and  they  have  considered  a rough  analysis  prepared  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  the  Draft  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission by  this  authority  and  the  Epsom  and  Ewell,  Mitcham,  Surbiton  and  Sutton 
and  Cheam  Borough  Councils. 
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(d)  Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committee — Draft  Memorandum  of  Evidence 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee' 
consideration  of  this  draft  was  referred  to  your  sub-committee.  They  have  perused 
the  draft  in  detail,  and  consider  that  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  on  the  16th  July,  1958,  for  adoption,  the  Council’s 
representatives  on  the  association  should  be  asked  to  move  the  deletion  of  paragraph 
11  and  the  necessary  minor  consequential  amendments  in  paragraphs  12  and  13 
This  has  been  done,  as  a matter  of  urgency,  and  your  sub-committee  recommend- 

(1)  That  this  action  be  approved  and  confirmed. 

(e)  Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough  Council — Preliminary  Outline  of 
Evidence.  Your  sub-committee  have  noted  the  views  expressed  in  this  document 
which  are  of  particular  interest  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Borough  Council 
is,  under  existing  arrangements,  associated  with  this  authority  in  the  schemes  for 
the  di-visional  administration  of  education,  health  and  welfare  services. 

After  completing  their  examination  of  these  documents,  your  sub-committee 
re-examined  the  evidence  which  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  behalf  of  this  authority,  with  a view  to  deciding  whether  any  amendments  to 
this  evidence  would  appear  to  be  desirable  in  the  light  of  the  views  now  expressed  by 
other  authorities  in  Surrey.  In  this  connection  they  have  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Council’s  comments  upon  education  functions  under  the  headings,  “Defects  in 
Present  Arrangements”  and  “Suggested  Remedies”,  were  formulated  before  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  for  detailed  examination  of  the  revised  scheme  of  Educa- 
tion Divisional  Administration  which  was  adopted  by  the  Surrey  Cotmty  Council 
on  the  29th  April  last  to  operate  for  a trial  period  of  one  year  from  the  1st  July,  1958. 
While,  therefore,  your  sub-committee  are  not  recommending  any  alteration,  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  Council’s  evidence  as  regards  these  functions,  they  do  suggest 
that  the  Royal  Commission  should  be  informed  that,  having  regard  to  the  action 
which  the  Coimty  Council  have  now  taken  to  amend  the  scheme  of  divisional  admin- 
istration, this  authority  would  now  wish  to  reserve  their  position  pending  the  expiry 
of  the  one  year  trial  period  next  July.  As  regards  functions  relating  to  the  care  of 
children,  your  sub-committee  have  reconsidered  this  issue  and  are  now  convinced 
that  this  is  a service  which  could  best  be  administered  by  the  County  Council.  They 
accordingly  consider  that  the  Commission  should  be  informed  that  it  is  now  the  view 
of  the  Council  that  the  present  arrangements  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  service  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council. 

As  regards  functions  relating  to  the  construction,  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  bridges,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Highways  and  Works  and 
Town  Planning  Committee  are  now  satisfied  that  defects  believed  to  exist  under  the 
existing  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  prescription  of  improvement  lines  can  be 
satisfactorily  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  planning  powers.  Your  sub-committee 
therefore  suggest  that  the  Council’s  evidence  under  this  head  should  be  amended  by 
the  deletion  of  the  words  “the  prescription  of  improvement  lines  and”  under  the 
heading  “Defects  in  Present  Arrangements”  and  by  the  deletion  of  the  suggested 
remedy.  No  other  amendments  would  appear  to  be  called  for  at  this  stage. 

Your  sub-committee  recommend: 

(2)  That  the  amendments  outlined  above  be  adopted  for  transmission  to  the 
Royal  Commission. 
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Supplementary  Evidenee  Submitted  by 
the  Carshalton  Urban  District  Council 


DETAILED  MEMORANDUM  OF  EVIDENCE 
A.  Preliminary 


1 On  the  25th  April,  1958,  the  District  Council  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
a Prelimmary  Memorandum  of  Evidence  dealing  with  the  specific  Local  Govern- 
ment functions  specified  m paragraph  4 of  a letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  dated  17th  February  1958. 

2.  On&e23rd  Jrdy,  1958,  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Council  adopted 
a report  of  their  Local  Government  Reorganisation  Sub-Committee  which  recom- 
mended certam  reservations  to  or  amendments  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
prehmmary  memorandum.  The  contents  of  this  report  were  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
mission  on  the  24th  July. 

1 November,  1958  two  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  (Miss 

A.  C.  Johnston,  c.b.e  and  Sir  John  Wrigley,  k.b.e.,  c.b.)  visited  the  district  for  an 
informal  meetmg  with  inembers  of  the  Council  and  the  principal  officers.  During 
their  visit  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  shown  something  of  the  w'ork  of  the 
authority  and  were  taken  on  a tour  of  the  urban  district. 

4.  When  the  Council  were  invited  to  submit  their  preliminary  evidence  it  was  made 
clear  that  they  would  be  given  an  opportunity  at  a later  stage  of  amplifying  that  brief 
initial  statement,  and  the  information  contained  in  the  foUowing  paragraphs  of  this 
statement  wdl,  it  is  hoped,  together  with  any  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission 
orally,  provide  such  amplification  as  is  thought  necessary  and  desirable. 


B.  Brief  History  of  the  District 


5.  C^shalton  has  a long  history,  and  there  are  indications  of  human  occupation  in 
preffistoric  times.  From  the  Norman  conquest  until  the  reign  of  King  John  the 
pansh  was  known  successively  as  “Aultone”  and  “Cross  Aulton”,  but  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Kersaulton”.  For  more  than  two  centuries  now  it  has  been  uniformly 
described  as  Carshalton”. 

6.  Prior  to  the  12th  June,  1 883,  the  parish  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rural 
Samtaiy  Authority  of  the  Epsom  Union  and  the  Croydon  Highways  Board  for  the 
respective  duties  carried  out  by  those  authorities.  In  the  early  part  of  1883  a meeting 
of  owners  and  ratepayers  was  held  at  which  a resolution  was  passed  declaring  that 
it  was  “expedient  that  the  Parish  of  Carshalton  should  be  constituted  a Local 
Government  District”.  A public  inquiry  was  held  in  May  of  that  year  by  an  inspector 

the  Local  Government  Board,  and  on  the  8th  June,  1883,  the  Board  issued  an 
(Bder  constituting  the  parish  a Local  Government  District  as  from  the  12th  June, 


7.  In  the  year  1894,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the 
district  was  created  an  urban  district. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  one  small  alteration  between  the  Parishes  of  Carshalton 
and  Waffington  made  in  the  year  1927,  the  area  and  boundaries  of  the  district  re- 
mained unchanged  until  the  coming  into  operation,  on  the  1st  April,  1933,  of  the 
Surrey  Review  Order,  1933.  By  that  Order  certain  parts  of  the  parish  and  urban 
district  were  transferred  to  the  adjoining  districts  of  Sutton  and  Cheam,  Beddington 
and  WaUington,  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  and  Merton  and  Morden,  and  certain  parts 
of  those  districts  and  of  the  Parishes  of  Banstead  and  Woodmansteme  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Epsom  were  transferred  to  this  district.  The  effect  of  these  alterations  was 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  urban  district  from  2,926  acres  to  3,346  aeres. 
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9.  The  growth  of  population  of  the  district  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  has 
been  phenomenal.  Detailed  statistics  are  given  in  a subsequent  paragraph  (paragrach 
17)  and  it  will  be  sufficient  at  this  stage  to  point  out  that  the  population  at  the 
1901  Census  was  6,746,  while  that  at  the  1951  Census  was  62,721.  The  district  is 
largely  a dormitory  area,  there  being  few  local  industries,  and  the  rapid  rise  in 
population  can  be  attributed  to  the  outward  spread  of  families  from  the  inner 
Metropolitan  region,  coupled  with  intensive  building  development  which  took  place 
between  the  two  world  wars  in  a district  which  has  inherent  attractions  as  a resi- 
dential area,  both  by  reason  of  its  natural  beauty  and  its  relatively  close 
proximity  to  the  centre  of  London. 

10.  In  the  year  1937  the  Council  submitted  a Petition  to  His  Majesty  for  the  grant 
of  a Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a Municipal  Borough.  After  a public  local  inquiry 
held  in  February,  1938,  at  which  opposition  was  advanced  on  behalf  of  certain 
residents  by  the  Carshalton  Municipal  League,  the  Council  received  a communi- 
cation from  the  Privy  Council  Office  stating  that,  after  careful  consideration,  the  | 
Lords  of  the  Council  had  found  themselves  unable  to  recommend  His  Majesty  to 
grant  a Municipal  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  district. 

11.  In  August,  1953,  the  Council  submitted  a second  Petition  to  Her  Majesty  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  A public  local  inquiry  was  held  in  May,  1954,  but,  although 
there  was  virtually  no  opposition  on  that  occasion  and  the  Council’s  Petition  had 
the  warm  support  of  the  Surrey  County  Coimcil  and  the  London  County  Council 
(the  latter  authority  being  the  largest  individual  ratepayer  in  the  district),  an  inti- 
mation was  received  in  August,  1956,  that  the  Privy  (Council  had  felt  themselves 
unable  to  recommend  Her  Majesty  to  grant  the  Charter  prayed  for.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rejection  of  this  second  Petition  was  due  to  the  desire 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  preserve  the  status  quo  pending  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  failure  of  the  urban  district  in  terms 
of  area,  population  or  standard  of  administration  and  services  to  measure  up  to  the 
criteria  required  to  establish  a case  for  incorporation. 

C.  Physical  Features 

12.  The  urban  district  has  an  area  of  3,346  acres,  a width  from  east  to  west  of  slightly 
more  than  IJ  miles  and  a length  from  north  to  south  of  approximately  5 miles.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  North  Downs  and  varies  in  height  above  sea 
level  from  470  feet  at  the  southern  end  of  the  district  to  100  feet  at  the  northern  end, 

13.  The  southern  part  of  the  district  is  Very  largely  agricultural  in  nature.  Of  the 
1,040  acres  which  serve  as  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  788  acres  are  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  latter  includes  276  acres  of  Surrey  Comity  Council  small- 
holdings. 

14.  Geologically,  the  northern  part  of  the  district  has  a clay  sub-soil  and  the  southern 
part  a chalk  sub-soil.  In  the  centre  of  the  district  there  is  a mixture  of  soils  and  gravel, 
and  it  is  in  this  area  that  a number  of  springs  rise  forming  the  head  waters  of  part 
of  the  River  Wam.'le  and  also  providing  considerable  natural  beauty  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 

15.  The  district  is  well  served  by  railway  facilities;  details  of  these  and  bus  services 
are  given  in  paragraph  89. 

D.  Population 

16.  The  growth  in  the  population  of  the  district  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Census  Yeas 


Number  of 


Inhabited  Houses 


Population 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 


2,381 

2,914 

6,879 

16,592 


11,634 

14,023 

28,763 

62,721 
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17.  It  will  be  noted  that,  during  the  intercensal  period  1921  to  1931,  the  increase  in 

[9T  tri957wL  evernir*’  interc!nXerio“ 

1931  to  1951  was  even  more  marked,  amounting  to  119-4  per  cent  (the  highest 
increase  for  any  Local  Government  area  in  Surrey).  ^ tugnest 

E.  Financial  Statistics 

18.  Appended  to  this  evidence  are  five  statements  prepared  by  the  Council’s  Treas- 
urer contammg  the  foUowing  information:  <-ouncu  s ireas- 

Smternent  No.  1.— Population,  rateable  value,  rates  and  loan  debt. 

Statement  No.  2.  Number  of  hereditaments  and  rateable  value  statistics,  1st 
April,  1959. 

Statement  No.  3.— Progress  of  rate  collection. 

Statement  No.  4. — Loan  position  as  at  31st  March,  1959. 

Statement  No.  5. — ^Analysis  of  rate  levy  for  year  1959/60. 

F.  Economic  and  Industrial  Characteristics 

°^™^“®*rial  development  within  the  district  occupies  approxi- 
A comprises  132  workshops  and  factories  employing  some 

1 300  people.  Apart  from  pubhc  undertakings  such  as  the  laundry  of  the  South 
Metropohtan  Regional  Hospital  Board  and  the  District  Council’s  Highways  Depot 
the  prmcipal  mdustries  m the  district  are:  e r f , 


Industry 

Vinyl  Products, 

Mill  Lane,  Carshalton. 
Plastic  Manufacturers. 

441  acres. 

Distillers  Co.  Ltd. 

(Chemical  Division), 
Mill  Lane,  Carshalton. 
4'56  acres. 


Num^r  of  Persons  Estimated  Employment 
Employed  Capacity 

410  Approximate  increase  of 

5 per  cent  per  aurnim 


220  Approximate  ultimate  in- 

crease of  25  per  cent. 


The  Paper  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  260 
Westmead  Road,  Carshalton. 

1‘22  acres. 


Approximate  increase  of 
10  per  cent. 


20.  Approximately  35  acres  are  shown  for  industrial  use  on  the  town  map  of  the 
Stmey  Development  Plan  in  respect  of  the  urban  district.  This  area  includes  aU 
existmg  mdustrial  undertakings,  together  with  a limited  amount  of  adjoining  land 
at  present  developed  for  other  purposes,  to  allow  for  slight  expansion  of  the  existing 
toms  and  general  re-accommodation  of  wrongly  sited  small  industrial  firms  within 


G.  Record  of  Administration 

21.  The  Council  desire  to  submit  as  forcefuUy  as  they  can  that  the  general  record  of 
admimstration  of  the  district  under  existing  arrangements  has  been  efficient  and 
wonoimcal.  An  excellent  relationship  has  always  existed  between  the  District 
Council  and  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  the  administrative  machinery  available 
has  proved  adequate  to  deal  with  the  problems  created  by  the  very  large  rise  in 
population  referred  to  in  Section  D.  The  Council  have  also  maintained  the  principle 
of  co-operation  with  neighbouring  authorities  with  a consequent  mutual  advantage 
information  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Council’s  evidence  under 
mis  heading  will  be  sub-divided  into  four  sections,  namely,  services  provided  by  the 
District  Council,  services  administered  by  the  County  Council,  services  rendered  by 
Jomt  Boards,  and  services  rendered  by  nationalised  undertakings. 
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(a)  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
(i)  Housing 

23.  Waiting  List.  The  Council’s  waiting  list  for  municipal  housing  has  recently  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  as  foEows : 

‘A’ : The  ‘A’  List  comprises  those  persons  in  the  top  strata  of  the  waiting  list 
who  can  reasonably  expect  assistance  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  Council 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

‘ B ’ : The  ‘ B ’ List  comprises  applicants  whose  points  assessment  is  below  those 
on  the  ‘A’  List  and  who  cannot  expect  an  offer  of  accommodation  withhi 
the  urban  district  to  be  forthcoming  unless  a change  of  circumstances 
affecting  pointing  promotes  their  applications  to  the  ‘A’  List. 

‘C’:  The  ‘C’  List  comprises  applicants  with  the  lowest  points  assessment  for 
whom  the  Council  wiU  not,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  be  able  to  provide 
accommodation  within  the  urban  district  and  who  have  been  advised  to 
endeavour  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

At  the  present  time  the  numbers  in  the  respective  sections  are: 

‘A’:  92. 

‘B’:  58. 

‘C’:  Approximately  800. 

24.  Pre-War  Building.  624  new  dwellings  were  provided  by  the  Council  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  1939/1945  war.  The  following  schedule  shows  each  site  separately 
but  grouped  under  the  appropriate  operative  Act: 


Operative 

No.  of  Dwellings 

Type  and  Size  of 

No.  of  Dwellings 

Act 

on  Site 

Dwelling 

occupied  each  year 

1919 

199 

3-bedroom  houses 

1 

4 

3-  „ 

10—1920 

2 

2-  „ 

^ 92—1921 

5 

3-  „ flats 

J 103—1922 

1923 

6 

2-  >. 

houses 

6—1924 

4 

2‘  „ 

4-1924 

4 

2-  » 

4—1924 

4 

1-  „ 

flats 

4—1924 

10 

2-  „ 

houses 

10—1925 

16  ( 

"4  1-  „ 

flats  1 

8—1925 

1 

4 2-  „ 

8 3-  „ 

houses  J 

8—1927 

4 

3-  „ 

4—1926 

1924 

168  J 

56  2-bedroom  flats  ) 

64—1928 

i 

,1123-  „ 

houses  j 

" 104—1929 

1925-1930 

(Slum 

Clearance) 

14  ^ 

''2  2- 
L12  3- 

J 

!■  14—1934 

1 24-1934 

28 

r24  3-  ,, 

> >»  ^ 

14  4-  ,, 

. 

r 4-1935 

34 

f20  2-  ,, 

, flats 

1 2 2-  , 

, houses  1 

1 14—1934 

16  3-  , 

»» 

r 20-1935 

L 6 4-  , 

8 

3-  , 

8—1935 

2 

3-  , 

, 

2-1935 

1936 

102 

ri8  2-  , 

1 95—1937 

60  3-  , 

1,24  4-  , 

y 7—1938 

1938 

2 

2-  , 

2-1939 

8 

2-  , 

s „ 

8—1939 
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^ addition  ^ these  new  dwellings,  the  Council  took  over  26  houses  in  cases  in 
to  maintain  their  mortgage  repayments  under  the  Small 
^"^ts  and  8 houses  in  similar  circumstances  under  the  Housing 
^oimted  to^58^™^  Pre-war  dwelUngs  under  the  CouncU’s  control  thus 


Operative 

Act 

1944 

No.  of 
Dwellings 
on  Site 
103 

Type  of  Dwelling 

Aicon  prefabricated  temporary  2-bed- 
room bungalows 

No.  of  Dwellings 
occupied  each  year 
• 103—1946 

1936-1957 

4 

2-storey  traditional  3-bedroom  bouses 

2—1947 

2—1948 

»» 

24 

2-storey  “ Orlit  ” 3-bedroom  houses 

16—1947 

8—1948 

” 

10 

2-storey  “ Orlit  ” 3-bedroom  bouses 

10—1948 

9» 

8 

2-storey  “ Orlit  ” 3-bedroom  houses 

8—1948 

" 

16 

2-storey  “ Orlit  ’*  3-bedroom  houses 

16—1948 

6 

2-storey  “ Orlit  ” 3-bedroom  houses 

6—1948 

No.  of 

Operative  Dwellings 
Act  on  Site 
1936-1957  96 


Type  of  Dwelling 

2-storey  “ Unity  ” 3-bedroom  bouses 


No.  of  Dwellings 
occiipied  each  year 
" 14—1947 

60—1948 
22—1949 


oo 

} 


2-  „ traditional  3-bedroom  flats  24 — 1948 


38 

2-  .>  „ 3-  „ houses 

i 17—1950 
/ 21—1951 

9 

( 3 3-  ::  t :: 

j-  9—1950 

6 

2-  ..  ..  2-  „ 

6—1950 

6 

f 5 2-  „ 2- 

112-::  ;;  i :: 

■ 6—1950 

72 

r20  3-  „ „ 1-  n 

t32  3-  ::  ::  l ;;  ;;  ] 

■ 72—1951 

10  ^ 

r 1 2-  „ „ 1-  y 

I:  ; E ] 

10—1951 

30 

^6  3-  „ „ 1- 

L24  3-  „ „ 2-  ::  ::  ] 

30—1952 

^ i 

'3  2-  „ „ I-  ^ 

.U::  E i : ; } 

8—1952 

:u  : ; i ::  } 

4—1952 
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Operative 

Act 


1936-1957 


"No.  of 
Dwellings 
on  Site 

28  ^ 

No.  of  Dwp!I!v,„ 

Type  of  Dwelling  Occupied  each^ 

■ 5 2-storey  traditional  1-bedroom  flats  "] 

16  2-  ,j  >j  2-  „ ,,  y 28 — 1952 

7 2-  »5  3"  ,,  J 

20  5 

2 2-  9,  99  1"  99  99 

12  2-  ,9  99  2-  9,  „ 

_ 6 2-  99  99  3-  ,9  9, 

1 ^ 
1 ^ 
T 

1 ° 

84  i 

8 2-  „ ,,  1“  ,,  ,, 

58  2-  „ „ 2-  „ 

,18  2-  „ „ 3-  „ „ J 

. 78-1952 
6—1953 

11 

4 3-  ,9  99  2-  9,  „ 

.7  4“  99  99  3“  9,  ,9 

■ 11-1953 

10  ■ 

1 2-  9,  99  1"  99  99 

8 2-  „ 99  2-  „ 9, 

.12“,,  99  3“  99  9, 

1-  10—1953 

70  . 

19  5-  99  99  2-  9 , 9, 

4 5“  99  99  3-  ,9  ,9  ^ 

39  5-  „ „ 2-  „ 9,  1 

L 8 5“  9.  „ 3-  99  „ J 

23—1954 
■ 47-1955 

24 

2“  99  99  2“  99  99 

24—1955 

32 

2 4-  99  99  1"  99  99 

26  4-  „ „ 2-  „ 

, 4 4-  99  99  3“  9,  99 

► 32—1957 

'"2  4-  „ „ 1-bed/sitting  room 

flats 

12  4-  „ „ 2-bedroom  flats 

3 4-  „ „ 3-  „ 

L 2 4-  „ 4-  „ .,  J 

■ 19—1958 

14  ^ 

ri3  1-  „ „ 1-  „ bungalows'! 

112-  „ 2-  „ flat  J 

14—1959 

27.  Purchase  of  Existing  Dwellings.  Seventeen  properties  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Counch  and  provide  accommodation  for  seventeen  families. 

28.  Emergency  Accommodation.  In  addition  to  the  properties  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Council  have  acquired  six  large  houses  which  have  been 
converted  for  use  as  emergency  accommodation.  Two  other  properties  are  held 
under  requisition  for  a similar  purpose.  These  properties  can  accommodate  53 
family  units. 

29.  Requisitioned  Properties.  The  maximum  number  of  properties  held  by  the  CotmcJ 
under  requisition  for  housing  pm'poses  at  any  one  time  since  1939  was  161.  In 
addition  to  the  two  houses  used  as  emergency  accommodation,  the  Council  at  present 
control  eight  requisitioned  properties  which  accommodate  fifteen  families.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  these  remaining  properties  will  be  released  from  requisition 
by  31st  March,  1960. 

30.  Further  Dwellings  to  be  provided.  In  view  of  the  acute  shortage  of  building  sites 
in  the  urban  district,  most  of  the  potential  sites  available  to  the  Council  have  been 
earmarked  for  development  in  connection  with  the  slum  clearance  programme  to 
which  reference  is  made  below.  The  only  proposals  at  present  under  discussion  for 
the  erection  of  new  houses  to  serve  general  housing  needs  are: 
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Estimated  No. 

■p.  j oj  dwellings 

Denmark  Road  . . . ^ 34 

Fryston  Avenue/The  Mount  28 

available  within 

the  district  IS  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  housing  accommodation, 
the  Council  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  Frimley  and  Camberley  Town  Develop- 
ment Scheme  as  an  exportmg  authority,  and  have  been  granted  an  initial  aUocation 
of  sixty  dweUmgs.  They  also  participate  in  the  Industrial  Selection  Scheme  for  the 
aUocation  of  accommodation  in  the  new  towns,  and  to  date  304  families  on  the 
Cotmcil  s waiting  list  have  been  re-housed  by  this  means.  In  addition,  the  Minister 
has  decided  that  other  families  who  have  been  accommodated  in  new  towns  must  be 
regarded  as  having  moved  from  this  district,  and  that  the  Council  must  accept 
responsibdity  for  payment  of  the  appropriate  contribution  for  ten  years 
32.  Accommodation  for  Aged  Persons.  In  an  elfort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ageing 
population,  and  with  a view  to  securing  the  better  occupation  of  existing  CouncU 
dwelhngs  the  District  Council  have  embarked  upon  schemes  for  the  provision  of 
accomodation  socially  designed  for  use  by  aged  persons.  They  have  recently 
provided  sixteen  bungalows  together  with  a warden’s  flat  and  communal  meeting 
room  for  this  purpose  on  a site  at  Nightingale  Road,  Carshalton.  Plans  are  now  in 
hand  for  the  conversion  of  two  large  houses  owned  by  the  Council  in  Ruskin  Road 
Carshalton,  into  ten  flatlets  for  the  accommodation  of  elderly  persons,  and  a further 
eight  bungalows  for  the  same  purpose  wiU  be  provided  in  the  garden  of  the  houses 
m question.  Other  schemes  for  housing  the  older  residents  are  being  investigated 
ll'.  Ho“ses.  In  accordance  with  the  general  authority  given  by  the 

Mimster  of  Housmg  and  Local  Government,  the  Council  prepared  a scheme  for  the 
sale  of  Co^cil  houses  to  sitting  tenants.  By  30th  June,  1959,  ninety-four  such 
properties  had  been  sold  and  offers  to  purchase  are  under  consideration  in  another 
twenty-two  cases. 

34.  Sale  of  other  Premises.  A scheme  for  the  sale  to  occupiers  of  houses  taken  over 
by  the  Cornell  on  default  of  mortgages  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Acts  and  the  Housing  Act,  1925,  has  also  been  prepared,  and  to  date  eight  such 
houses  have  been  sold. 

(ii)  Slum  Qearance 

35.  Pre-War.  Prior  to  the  1939/45  war  the  CouncU  embarked  upon  a programme  of 

slum  clearance  involving  the  declaration  of  six  clearance  areas  and  the  demolition 
of  surty-four  properties.  It  was  not  until  1954  that  they  were  able  to  resume  their 
activities  in  this  connection,  and  a preliminary  survey  of  the  district  undertaken  for 
purposes  of  the  Housing  Rents  and  Repairs  Act,  1954,  indicated  that  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to  undertake  action  within  a five  year  period 
in  respect  of  208  dwellings,  and  a five  year  phased  programme  of  clearance  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Council.  Due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  sites  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it  has  not  proved  possible  for  the  CouncU  to 
adhere  strictly  to  this  programme,  but  to  date  four  clearance  areas  have  been 
declared  afifectmg  a total  of  seventy-eight  properties.  In  order  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  persons  displaced  under  the  slum  clearance  programme,  the  following  new 
schemes  have  been  completed : Number  of 

'S'ite  dwellings 

Stanley  Road  . . .16  maisonettes  and  3 flats. 

Wrythe  Lane  . . . 26  maisonettes  and  6 flats. 

36.  The  following  further  schemes  are  now  in  course  of  erection: 

Number  of 

Site  dwellings 

Stanley  Road  . . . 18  maisonettes  and  2 flats. 

Muschamp  Road  ...  30  maisonettes  and  12  flats. 
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(iii)  Sewerage 

37  PracticaUy  the  whole  of  the  district  is  served  with  efidcient  soil  sewers  and  only 
fifteen  cesspools  remain.  Of  these,  nine  wiU  be  elinmated  by  a scheme  now  in  hand. 
Apart  from  certain  small  areas  draining  to  adjoining  districts,  the  sewage  from  the 
whole  urban  district  is  pumped  from  the  Council’s  pumping  station  in  Buckhurst 
Avenue  to  the  Beddington  Sewage  Works  of  the  Croydon  County  B9rough  Council. 
The  pumping  plant  at  the  Council’s  pumping  station  consists  of  six  centrifugal 
pumps  each  set  being  capable  of  delivering  sewage  at  the  rate  of  two  million  gaUons 
per  day  The  three  pumps  discharge  into  each  of  the  21 ' pumpmg  mains  and  are  so 
designed  that  the  two  pumps  working  together  wiU  raise  four  million  gallons  per 
day  or  half  the  calculated  maximum  rate  of  flow,  the  third  pump  in  each  case  being 
a stmidby.  The  pumpmg  mains  from  the  station  to  the  point  of  discharge  at  the  sewage 

works  are  two  miles  in  length.  ^ ,,  , 

38  The  whole  of  the  northern  area  of  the  district,  where  the  sub-soil  is  clay,  is 
provided  with  surface  water  sewers,  but  in  the  southern  part,  where  the  sub-soil  is 
chalk  a greater  amount  of  the  surface  water  is  dealt  with  by  means  of  soakaways. 
There’  are,  however,  in  the  south  a number  of  surface  water  sewers  which  foUow  the 
vaUey  lines,  and  their  provision  has  reduced  to  a minimum  the  incidences  of  flooding 
following  heavy  rain.  One  major  scheme  and  a number  of  minor  schemes  are  now 
being  prepared  to  reHeve  the  smaU  amount  of  flooding  which  still  occurs  locally 
during  particularly  heavy  storms.  All  the  surface  water  sewers  in  the  district  discharge 
into  the  River  Wandle,  with  the  exception  of  those  serving  a part  of  the  northern 
area,  which  discharge  into  the  Pyl  Brook. 

(iv)  Municipal  Offices 

39  The  administrative  oflfices  of  the  Council  are  situated  centrally  at  The  Grove  and 
The  Lodge  Carshalton.  The  Clerk  of  the  Council’s  Department,  Council  Chamber 
and  committee  rooms  are  housed  in  The  Grove;  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 
Department  is  accommodated  in  a building  within  the  same  curtilage  known  as 
Stone  Court;  while  the  departments  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 
Treasurer  are  housed  in  a nearby  building  known  as  The  Lodge.  Whilst  these 
buildings  are  in  close  proximity  and  are  linked  by  an  efficient  internal  telephone 
system,  some  disadvantages  ensue  from  the  housing  of  administrative  staff  in  this 
way,  and  the  Council’s  long  term  plans  envisage  the  erection  of  a new  block  of 
municipal  buildings  in  the  administrative  centre  of  the  area. 

(v)  PubKc  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Open  Spaces 
40.  The  Council  own  and  maintam  some  377  acres  of  open  space.  These  range  from 
180  acres  at  The  Oaks  (of  which  80  acres  are  available  to  the  public  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  leased  to  a farmer)  to  very  small  areas  less  than  an 

acre  in  extent.  A list  of  these  open  spaces  is  set  out  below : 

— 0-142  acres 

22-638  acres 

1-015  acres 
20-50  acres 

0- 27  acres 
4-00  acres 

180-95  acres 

1- 00  acres 
20-00  acres 

8-25  acres 
8-845  acres 

2- 00  acres 

3- 00  acres 
3-03  acres 
6-895  acres 

87-25  acres 
3-00  acres 
3-00  acres 
1-25  acres 


.oi  amuicuaw 

Carshalton  Park  . 

Carshalton  Place 
The  Grove  . . . • 

War  Memorial  Gardens 
War  Memorial  Sports  Ground 
The  Oaks  .... 
Phoenix  Playground  . 

Poulter  Park 
Royston  Park 
Stanley  Park 

Upper  Pool  and  other  Manor  ^ 
Wrythe  Green 
Warren  Park 

Wrythe  Recreation  Ground  . 
Carshalton  Playing  Fields 
Dale  Park  Recreation  Ground 
Limes  Green 
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41.  Also  provided  are  the  following  sports  facilities: 


Football  Pitches  ......  10 

Cricket  Pitches  S 

Concrete  Practice  Wickets  . . ! ’ 3 

Tennis  Courts .17 

Bowling  Green  . ‘ i 

Running  Track  and  Sports  Arena  1 


42.  The  Council  have  also  provided  eleven  children’s  playgrounds  at  suitable  points 
throughout  the  district. 


(vi)  Public  Cleansing 

43.  Refuse  Collection.  The  storage  of  refuse  in  private  dwellings  is  by  means  of 
dustbins  except  in  the  case  of  certain  multi-storey  flats  where  13  cu.  ft.  containers  are 
used.  A weekly  collection  of  refuse  is  maintained  throughout  the  district  except  on 
the  smallholdings  in  the  south  of  the  district  where  a fortnightly  service  is  found  to 
be  adequate.  The  collection  of  trade  refuse  at  fixed  charges  is  also  undertaken.  All 
the  vehicles  employed  are  modem  and  specially  designed  for  refuse  collection,  and 
all  are  fitted  with  hydrauhc  tipping  gear  and  cabs  to  accommodate  up  to  five  loaders 
in  addition  to  the  driver.  One  vehicle  is  fitted  with  a mechanical  hoist  for  use  in 
emptying  the  13  cu.  ft.  containers. 

44.  Refuse  Disposal.  The  disposal  of  refuse  is  carried  out  in  the  first  instance  by 
incineration,  and  the  plant  was  originally  designed  with  a capacity  of  60  tons  per 
day.  This  has  been  increased  by  modification  to  70  tons  per  day,  a figure  which  is 
reached  regularly  during  the  winter  months.  The  plant  includes  a power  operated 
paper  baling  press,  electro-magnetic  separator  and  picking  belt  which  enable  many 
forms  of  salvage  to  be  extracted  from  the  refuse  and  sold,  thereby  providing  a 
substantial  revenue. 

45.  A scheme  is  in  hand  for  providing  a dust  extraction  plant,  improved  facilities 
and  mechanisation  of  the  arrangements  for  feeding  refuse  to  the  burning  cells,  and  a 
new  magnetic  separator,  all  of  which  should  help  to  make  the  plant  more  efficient 
and  improve  working  conditions. 

46.  For  some  time  the  Council  have,  with  the  Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District 
Council,  utilised  for  the  tipping  of  clinker  and  screenings  land  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Carshalton  and  Merton  and  Morden  Joint  Cemetery  Board  with  a view  to  the 
site  being  levelled  and  utilised  for  school  playing  fields  until  such  time  as  it  is  required 
for  burial  purposes.  This  user  will  probably  cease  early  next  year.  Arrangements 
have  accordingly  also  been  made  to  lease  for  tipping  purposes  land  at  present  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  eventually  intended  to  be  used  by  them 
for  playing  fields.  It  is  proposed  to  strip  the  top  soil  and  tip  clinker  and  screenings 
in  such  a way  as  to  provide  level  playing  fields  and  then  respread  and  seed  the 
top  soil. 


(vii)  Highways 

47.  The  total  mileage  of  public  roads  in  the  district  is  63-85,  made  up  as  follows: 


Class  I . 

1-91 

Class  n 

7-62 

Class  in 

613 

Unclassified  . 

48-19 

63-85 
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48.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the  Sutton  By-pass  (0-29  of  a mile  in  length 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  district)  which  is  maintained  by  the  Surrey  County  Counca 
the  whole  of  the  public  highways  in  the  district  are  maintained  by  the  District  CouncU 
Maintenance  of  the  highways  is  generally  undertaken  by  direct  labour  with  modeni 
plant  and  equipment,  but  certain  improvement  works,  extensive  resurfacing  of  the 
carriageways  and  surface  dressings  are  carried  out  by  the  employment  of  contractors. 
The  amount  of  expenditure  sanctioned  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  classified  roads  during  the  financial  year  1958/59  was : 

Class  I . . . . £3,875 

Class  n . . . £9,810 

Class  m . . . £8,230 

(excluding  scavenging) 

49.  The  cost  of  maintaining  district  roads  during  the  same  period  was  £25,850, 
This  figure  includes  £4,144  for  maintenance  and/or  improvement  of  trees  and 
verges,  and  £2,456  for  surface  water  drainage. 

50.  Street  Scavenging.  This  is  carried  out  partly  mechanically  and  partly  by  hand. 
In  the  principal  shopping  areas  four  sweepers  with  hand  barrows  are  used.  Some  of 
these  areas  are  swept  daily,  others  twice  weekly  and  all  at  least  once  weekly.  The 
remainder  of  the  roads  are  swept  by  a mechanical  broom  which  is  followed  by  two 
gangs  of  hand  sweepers  each  with  an  electric  truck.  These  roads  are  swept  approxi- 
mately once  each  fortnight. 

51.  Street  Lighting.  The  Council  are  in  the  process  of  converting  their  existing  gas 
street  lighting  into  an  up-to-date  electric  system  in  compliance  with  (a)  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Departmental  Committee  Report,  1937, 
and  (h)  the  Code  of  Practice— Traffic  Routes,  of  1952.  They  have  completed  these 
improvements  in  so  far  as  their  major  and  minor  traffic  routes  are  concerned,  and 
are  commenciug  this  year  to  deal  with  the  district  roads.  This  stage  of  the  workwill 
involve  the  erection  of  some  900  Class  B type  lamps. 


(viii)  Environmental  Health  Services 

52.  These  services  are  administered  by  the  District  Council  through  their  Public 
Health  Department  and  certain  sections  of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department 
The  functions  exercised  by  the  Public  Health  Department  include  the  following; 

Control  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease; 

Suppression  of  sanitary  nuisances; 

Housing  inspection; 

Remedying  of  housing  defects;  and 

Abatement  of  overcrowding. 

Administration  of: 

(а)  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  its  associated  regulations  (the  Council  is  a Food 
and  Drugs  Authority) ; 

(б)  Factories  Act  in  relation  to  sanitation; 

(c)  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act.  (Two  rodent  operatives  are  employed 
on  this  work); 

(d)  Shops  Acts; 

(e)  Clean  Air  Act.  (The  Council  maintain  apparatus  at  selected  sites  for 
measuring  atmospheric  grit,  smoke  intensity  and  sulphur  dioxide  concen- 
tration); 

(J)  Rag  Hock  and  other  Ffifing  Materials  Act,  1951 ; 

(g)  Heating  Apphances  (Fire  Guard  Regulations,  1953); 

Provision  of  Mortuary  facilities.  (The  Council  maintain  a fully  equipped 
mortuary  in  Mill  Lane  with  refrigeration,  storage  and  post-mortem  facilities; 
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by  agreement,  these  facilities  are  also  available  to  the  Borough  of  Bedding- 
ton  and  Wallington  and  the  Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  and  Burley) ; 
Cleansing  of  verminous  persons  and  premises.  (Arrangements  include  a clean- 
sing station.) 


(ix)  Libraries 

53.  During  the  years  1930  to  1935  library  facilities  in  the  district  were  provided  by 
means  of  the  establishment  of  a branch  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  Library 
Service  in  former  Council  Offices  at  The  Square,  Carshalton.  As  from  the  1st 
August,  1935,  the  District  Council  became  the  library  authority  for  the  district  which 
was  operated  from  a Central  Library  at  The  Square  and  a part-time  branch  library 
at  Wrythe  Lane  Hall  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district. 

54.  Due  to  a rapid  expansion  in  the  demand  for  the  service,  plans  were  prepared  for 
a full-sized  branch  library  and  clinic  (the  former  to  replace  the  Wrythe  Lane  Branch) 
to  serve  the  densely  populated  St.  Helier  Estate.  This  new  building  was  to  have  been 
situated  at  Middleton  Circle,  and  by  1939  the  Council  had  reached  the  stage  of  accept- 
ing a tender  for  its  erection.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  complete  suspen- 
sion of  building  operations,  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  as  the  site  in 
question  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  an  alternative  had  to 
be  found.  The  new  site  is  also  at  Middleton  Circle  and  tenders  are  about  to  be 
invited  for  the  erection  of  a new  purpose-designed  branch  library  to  replace  the 
Wrythe  Lane  Branch. 

55.  A new  branch  library  to  serve  the  southern  part  of  the  district  was  opened  in 
adapted  premises  in  January,  1949.  The  existing  library  points  are  as  follows: 

Number  of 


Basic  registered 

Description  book  stock  readers 

Central  Library,  The  Square  44,000  9,200 

Stanley  Park  Road  Branch  Library  15,000  3,600 

Wrythe  Lane  Branch  Library  . 11,000  3,600 


56.  The  following  table  shows  the  expansion  of  the  service  in  the  district  since  its 
inception  in  1935: 


1935  1958/59 

Registered  readers  . . . 10,500  16,034 

Annual  issues  ....  228,000  416,261 

Book  stock  ....  14,000  69,806 

57.  In  addition  to  the  normal  categories  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  books,  the 
library  contains  a substantial  collection  of  music  scores  of  all  kinds  and  a stock  of 
standard  “quick  reference”  works.  Special  attention  to  the  needs  of  children  is 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  service  and  fully-equipped  self-contained 
children’s  departments  are  provided  at  each  of  the  three  libraries  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a fully  qualified  Children’s  Librarian.  The  Carshalton  Library 
system  plays  an  active  part  in  the  inter-lending  scheme  operated  through  the  South- 
Eastern  Regional  Library  Bureau  and  the  National  Central  Library.  Reciprocal 
lending  facilities  are  also  in  being  between  Carshalton  and  the  neighbouring  library 
authorities  of  Croydon,  Mitcham  and  Merton  and  Morden. 

58.  Since  the  Subject  Specialisation  Scheme  operated  by  the  South-Eastern  Regional 
Library  Bureau  was  inaugurated  in  1950,  Carshalton  has  played  a full  part  in  contri- 
buting to  the  successful  operation  of  the  scheme.  The  subjects  allocated  to  this 
district  are  Food  and  Confectionery,  Food  Commodities  in  general.  Canning,  and 
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tUstbry  of  Europe  (excluding  World  War  II).  Since  1948  the  Council  have  co-oper- 
ated with  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  the  mater  of  supply  of  Braille  booh 
to  blind  Carshalton  readers.  The  Council  are  institutional  members  of  the  Library 
Association  and  have  also  supported  the  work  of  the  National  Book  League  by 
entering  into  institutional  membership. 

(x)  Road  Safety 

59.  The  Council  have  for  many  years  been  active  in  promoting  road  safety  in  the 
locality.  To  this  end  they  have  secured  the  formation  of  the  Carshalton  Accident 
Prevention  Council,  to  which  body  they  appoint  representatives.  The  activities  of 
this  organisation  were  extended  some  two  years  ago  to  include  the  promotion  of 
safety  in  the  home.  The  Council  grant  financial  assistaiice  towards  the  cost  of  the 
activities  promoted  by  the  Accident  Prevention  Council  and  pay  the  salary  of  a 
part-time  secretary. 


(b)  SERVICES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  COUNTY 

COUNCIL 

(i)  Education 

60.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  Surrey  County  Council, 
which  became  the  local  education  authority  for  all  forms  of  education  as  from  the 
1st  April,  1945,  made  a scheme  providing  for  the  partitioning  of  the  county  area 
into  divisions  and  for  constituting  divisional  executives  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
specified  functions  relating  to  primary  and  secondary  education.  The  District 
Council  decided  not  to  exercise  their  right  under  the  Act  to  claim  to  be  excepted 
from  any  such  scheme  of  divisional  admimstration,  and  the  urban  district,  together 
with  the  Borough  of  Beddington  and  WaUington,  was  scheduled  to  form  the  Mid- 
Eastern  Division.  A further  scheme  made  in  1945  gave  divisional  executives  responsi- 
bility for  deaUng  under  specified  delegated  powers  with  day  and  evening  institutes 
and  technical  colleges  and  art  schools.  The  executive  for  this  division  has  a total 
membership  of  eighteen,  of  which  the  Surrey  County  Council  appoint  six  members, 
the  District  Council  eight  members  and  the  Beddington  and  WaUington  Borough 
Council  four. 

61.  The  various  Primary  Junior  Mixed  and  Infants’  Schools  in  the  district  provide 
accommodation  for  approximately  5,200  pupils,  whilst  Secondary  School  accom- 
modation is  available  for  2,430  pupils.  The  WaUington  County  Grammar  School 
for  Girls  with  provision  for  570  is  situated  within  the  urban  district.  In  addition  to 
the  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  there  are  a number  of  inde- 
pendent and  voluntary  schools. 

62.  The  local  administration  of  the  School  Health  Service  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
CouncU’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  his  capacity  as  Divisional  Medical  Officer  to 
the  County  CouncU. 

(ii)  Town  Planning 

63.  In  pursuance  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  Surrey  County 
Council  became  the  local  planning  authority  as  from  1st  July,  1948.  Under  a scheme 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  County  District 
Councils  in  the  county  continue  to  exercise  a substantial  measure  of  direct  control 
over  development  and  shared  in  the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  for  Surrey. 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Area  Planning  Sub-Committees  and 
also  for  direct  delegation  to  the  County  District  Councils  of  a large  share  of  the  day- 
to-day  work  of  controlling  development  and  issuing  permissions  to  develop  and  use 
land.  Applications  for  permission  to  develop  within  the  urban  district  continue  to 
be  made  to  the  District  Council  who  deal  with  most  of  the  applications  direct. 
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Certain  other  applications  and  proposals  are  referred  for  consideration  to  an  Area 
Sub-Committee,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  direct  to  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

64.  The  urban  district  is  within  the  North-East  Surrey  Planning  Area  which  also 
includes  the  Borough  of  Beddington  and  Wallington  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Caterham  and  Warlingham  and  Coulsdon  and  Purley.  The  Area  Sub-Committee 
consists  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  four  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
and  two  by  each  of  the  Councils  of  the  four  districts.  The  sub-committee  nominates 
one  of  its  members  for  appointment  to  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

65.  The  Surrey  Development  Plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister.  The  estimated 
capital  cost  of  the  various  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  urban  district 
under  the  plan  within  the  first  five  years  is  approximately  one  million  pounds,  and 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  years  approximately  £350,000.  There  are  certain 
works  not  shown  on  the  Development  Plan  which  it  is  envisaged  will  ultimately  be 
carried  out  but  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  Capital  expenditure  on 
these  items  totals  approximately  £500,000  and  includes  the  erection  of  new  offices, 
the  laying  out  of  sports  and  pleasure  grounds  and  considerable  road  works. 

(iii)  Fire  Protection  Service 

66.  A Volunteer  fire  brigade  was  formed  in  Carshalton  in  1867  when  a fire  engine 
house  was  built.  Subsequently,  the  Fire  Protection  Service  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
borough  (then  the  urban  district)  of  Beddington  and  Wallington  was  administered 
by  a joint  committee  consisting  of  four  members  of  each  authority.  On  the  termin- 
ation of  the  joint  arrangement  in  1938,  the  whole  of  the  fire  brigade  equipment  was 
taken  over  by  the  Carshalton  Council.  During  the  period  1st  July,  1941,  to  31st 
March,  1948,  the  service  was  administered  by  the  Central  Government  as  part  of  the 
National  Fire  Service,  and  on  the  1st  April,  1948,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fire 
Services  Act,  1947,  the  County  Council  became  the  fire  service  authority. 

67.  For  purposes  of  management,  the  County  Council  have  made  a scheme  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Home  Office  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a Fire 
Brigade  Committee  consisting  of  sixteen  members  of  the  County  Council  and  nine 
members  appointed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  County  District  Councils,  three  members 
from  each  of  three  groups.  For  this  purpose  the  Carshalton  Urban  District  is  in 
Group  “A”  (Wimbledon  Area)  which  also  includes  the  fonowing  districts:  Barnes, 
Beddington  and  Wallington,  Epsom  and  Ewell,  Esher,  Kingston,  Malden  and 
Coombe,  Merton  and  Morden,  Mitcham,  Richmond,  Surbiton,  Sutton  and  Cheam, 
and  Wimbledon. 


(iv)  Ambulance  Service 

68.  The  ambulance  service  was  taken  over  from  the  Carshalton,  Beddington  and 
Wallington  District  (War  Memorial)  Hospital  Committee  by  the  Joint  Fire  Protec- 
tion and  Ambulance  Committee  in  the  year  1929  and  was  handed  over  to  the 
Carshalton  Council  in  1938.  With  effect  from  the  5th  July,  1948,  this  service  was 
transferred  to  the  Surrey  County  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946.  In  an  approved  scheme  under  Section  27  of  the  Act, 
provision  is  made  in  respect  of  Carshalton  and  certain  adjoining  districts  for  the 
service  to  be  operated  from  a mam  station  at  Bishopsford  Road,  Carshalton,  with  a 
sub-station  at  The  Grove,  Carshalton. 

(v)  Personal  Health  Services 

69.  These  are  provided  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  the  Education  Act,  1944.  Prior  to  5th  July,  1948,  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  midwifery  and  day  nursery  services  in  Carshalton  were 
administered  by  the  District  Council.  The  District  Council  were  proud  to  be  able 
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to  hand  over  a highly  developed  organisation  which  provided  live  welfare  centres 
in  the  district.  They  derived  justifiable  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
year  of  their  responsibility  for  these  services,  infant  mortality  stood  at  14'5  per 
thousand  births  (the  lowest  figure  ever  recorded  and  a record  which  still  stands) 
and  that  there  had  been  no  maternal  deaths  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

70  A scheme  of  divisional  administration  has  been  adopted  by  the  County  Council 
involving  the  division  of  the  county  into  nine  divisions.  Carshalton  and  Beddington 
and  Wallington  together  form  the  Mid-Eastern  Division.  The  Mid-Eastern  Divis- 
ional Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee  consists  of  fifteen  members, 
of  whom  five  each  are  appointed  by  the  County  Health  Committee,  the  Beddington 
and  Wallington  Borough  Council  and  the  District  Council.  The  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Coimty  Health  Committee.  The  Clerk 
of  the  District  Council  acts  as  secretary  of  the  Divisional  Sub-Committee. 

71.  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children.  Arrangements  include  four  welfare 
centres  at  The  Mount,  Coulsdon;  Alexandra  Gardens,  Stanley  Road  (a  newly-built 
centre  opened  in  August,  1958);  Rochester  Road;  and  Green  Wrythe  Lane  (another 
newly-built  centre  brou^t  into  use  early  in  1959).  At  these  centres  the  following 
clinics  are  held:  Infant  Welfare;  Ante-and  Post-Natal;  Special  Toddler;  Dental; 
Eye;  Ante-Natal  Relaxation  and  Massage. 

72.  Midvrifery.  A staff  of  four  domiciliary  midwives  is  employed  for  attendance 
upon  women  in  their  own  homes. 

73.  Health  Visiting.  A staff  of  ten  health  visitors  is  employed  for  visiting  persons  in 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  as  to  the  care  of  young  children,  persons 
suffering  from  illness  and  expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  and  as  to  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

74.  Home  Nursing.  Nursing  in  the  home  is  provided  by  a staff  of  ten  district  nurses. 

75.  Immunisation  and  Vaccination.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  County  Council 
include  vaccination  or  immunisation  against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough, 
tetanus,  tuberculosis  and  poliomyelitis.  The  work  is  carried  out  at  special  clinics 
in  the  welfare  centres,  at  the  infant  welfare  and  school  clinics  and  in  the  schools  of 

the  district.  , , , 

76.  Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After-Care.  The  scheme  formulated  under 
Section  28  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  provides  for  diagnosing  work  in  respect 
of  tuberculosis,  exercised  by  a Chest  Physician  based  at  the  St.  Helier  Hospital,  and 
for  the  care  and  after-care  of  tuberculous  patients  and  their  contacts  to  be  exercised 
by  two  specialist  health  visitors  and  by  an  active  voluntary  Care  Committee,  Other 
arrangements  provide  for  recuperative  holidays,  hostel  accommodation  for  the 
tuberculous,  and  geriatric  services. 

77.  Domestic  Help.  A staff  of  home  helps  equivalent  to  fourteen  full-time  are  em- 
ployed in  supplying  domestic  assistance  in  cases  of  illness,  confinements  and 
infirmity. 

78.  School  Health  Services.  Clinics  for  schoolchildren  are  held  at  three  of  the  welfare 
centres  in  the  district.  They  are  of  the  following  nature:  General  Medical;  Dental; 
Eye;  Massage.  Other  special  clinics,  e.g.  Child  Guidance,  Speech  Therapy,  are  pro- 
vided outside  the  district  boundary.  Other  arrangements  include  periodical  medical 
inspection  in  schools,  and  special  educational  treatment  for  handicapped  pupils,  etc, 
The  number  of  pupils  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  school  health  service  m 
Carshalton  is  approximately  7,800. 


(vi)  Welfare 

79.  A scheme  of  divisional  organisation  on  lines  similar  to  those  for  the  ttunty 
Health  Services  has  been  formulated  by  the  County  Council  under  which  Carshalton 
and  Beddington  and  WaUington  form  the  Mid-Eastern  Division.  The  Mid-Eastern 
Divisional  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Welfare  Committee  comprises  fifteen 
members,  of  whom  five  each  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  the  Beddington 
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and  Wallington  Borough  Council  and  the  District  Council.  The  chairman  of  this 
sub-committee  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  County  Welfare  Committee,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  District  Council  also  acts  as  secretary  of  this  sub-committee. 

(vii)  Civil  Defence 

SO.  During  the  Second  World  War  the  District  Council  were  responsible  with  the 
Surrey  County  Council  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  Civil  Defence.  The 
urban  district  suffered  considerably  as  a result  of  enemy  action,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  15,120  properties  were  damaged,  many  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

81.  In  addition  to  the  functions  directly  conferred  upon  them  as  a County  District 
Council  by  the  Civil  Defence  Act,  1948,  and  the  relations  made  thereunder,  the 
District  Council  have  accepted  from  the  Surrey  County  Council  the  delegation  of  the 
following  Civil  Defence  functions; 

(i)  The  organising  in  the  district  of  a unit  of  the  County  Division  of  the  Civil 
Defence  Corps; 

(ii)  (a)  The  coEection  and  distribution  of  inteEigence; 

(i)  The  control  and  co-ordination  at  a place  of  attack; 

(c)  Rescue  operations; 

(ffi)  Protection  against  toxic  effects  of  attack  (subject  to  possible  exception  of 
certain  functions) ; 

(e)  Instruction  of  and  advice  to  the  pubEc  in  connection  with  these  matters. 

82.  Carshalton  possesses  a smaE  but  virile  CivE  Defence  Unit.  The  present  strength 
of  the  unit  is  357,  and  between  100  and  150  members  take  part  m weekly  training 
sessions.  A fuE-time  Civil  Defence  Officer  has  been  appointed,  and  a disused  Church 
of  England  primary  school  has  been  acquired  and  adapted  for  use  as  a training  and 
recreational  centre.  The  greater  part  of  the  training  of  recruits  takes  place  at  this 
centre,  and  classes  are  held  every  night  of  the  week  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
In  addition,  many  operational  exercises  are  held  over  the  weekends. 

83.  The  urban  district  forms  Sub-Area  53C(3)  of  Area  53C. 

(c)  SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  JOINT  BOARDS 

84.  Burial  Grounds.  The  churchyard  adjoining  the  Carshalton  Parish  Church  is  not 
now  normaEy  avaEable  for  burials  except  where  existing  graves  are  reopened,  and 
no  further  grave  space  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  For  some  time  before  the  war 
the  question  of  the  provision  of  alternative  burial  accommodation  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  CouncE,  and  in  1943,  on  the  application  of  the  two  authorities,  the 
Minister  of  Health  made  an  Order  under  Section  6 of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936, 
entitled  “The  Merton  and  Morden  and  Carshalton  Joint  Cemetery  Order,  1943”, 
constituting  a united  district  of  the  Urban  Districts  of  Carshalton  and  Merton  and 
Morden  for  the  purposes  of  the  acquisition,  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
cemetery  or  cemeteries  for  the  two  urban  districts.  Certain  amending  Orders  have 
since  been  made  dealing  with  matters  of  an  administrative  nature  and  changing  the 
name  of  the  Board  set  up  under  the  Order  of  1943  to  “The  Carshalton  and  Merton 
and  Morden  Joint  Cemetery  Board”.  The  Board  consists  of  ten  members,  fiye  being 
appointed  by  each  of  the  two  authorities.  It  has  under  its  control  a cemetery  at 
Lower  Morden  with  a total  area  of  33-67  acres.  This  wiE  provide  for  a total  of  27,900 
grave  spaces,  and  approximately  4,500  burials  have  taken  place  up  to  30th  June, 
1959.  Adjoining  the  cemetery  is  an  area  of  land  24-94  acres  in  extent  which  is  at 
present  in  use  as  school  playing  fields  but  which  wEl  be  available  for  expansion  of 
the  cemetery  when  required. 

85.  Crematorium.  The  District  Council  have  been  in  negotiation  with  other  local 
authorities  in  Surrey  for  some  years  in  regard  to  the  joint  provision  of  a crematorium. 
Agreement  was  eventuaEy  reached  that  a site  shodd  be  provided  by  the  Battersea 
Borough  CouncE  on  land  in  Grand  Drive,  Morden,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
cemetery  owned  by  the  Carshalton  and  Merton  and  Morden  Joint  Cemetery  Board, 
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and  for  conversion  of  the  existing  Chapel  thereon  for  use  as  a crematorium.  Ue 
North-East  Surrey  Crematorium  Board  Act,  1956,  came  mto  force  on  the  IstOctober, 
1956  and  made  provision  for  the  control  of  the  crematorium  to  be  vested  in  a 
Board  consisting  of  members  appointed  on  a po^lation  basis  by  the  Battersea 
Borough  Council,  the  Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council  and  the  Carshalton  and 
Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District  Councils.  The  conversion  of  the  chapel  and  the 
provision  of  a garden  of  remembrance  was  completed,  and  the  crematorium  was 
formally  opened  and  dedicated  on  1st  May,  1958. 


SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  NATIONALISED  UNDERTAKINGS 
WSEKVxc.li  OTHER  BODIES 

(i)  Electricity  and  Gas 

86.  These  services  are  supplied  to  premises  in  the  district  by  the  South-Eastern 
Electricity  Board  and  the  South-Eastern  Gas  Board  respectively. 

(ii)  Water 

87  The  supply  of  water  throughout  the  area  (with  the  exception  of  a very  smatt 
area  in  the  northern  portion  which  comes  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitaa 
Water  Board)  is  undertaken  by  a private  company,  the  Sutton  District  Water 

Company.  „ 

(iii)  Transport  Facilities 

88  Public  transport  facihties  in  the  area  are  provided  by  the  British  Transport 
Commission.  The  railway  services  form  part  of  the  Commission’s  Southern  Region. 
There  are  two  stations— Carshalton  in  the  centre  of  the  district  on  the  Mitcham 
Junction  to  Sutton  line,  and  Carshalton  Beeches  in  the  south  of  the  district  onto 
West  Croydon  to  Sutton  line.  Both  these  stations  provide  a frequent  service  of 
electric  trains  to  Victoria  and  London  Bridge.  The  town  and  country  services  and 
Green  Line  service  of  the  Commission’s  London  Transport  Executive  provide 
omnibus  travelling  facilities  on  the  main  roads  throughout  the  district. 


(iv)  Hospital  Service 

89  The  whole  of  the  urban  district  lies  within  the  area  of  the  South-West  Metro- 
politan Regional  Hospital  Board,  and  there  are  four  hospitals  in  the  district,  brief 
details  of  which  are  as  foEows : 

Name  of  responsible 

baffle  Management  Committee 

St.  Helier  ...  St.  Helier  Group  Hospital 
Management  Committee 
Wandle  Valley  . . St.  Helier  Group  Hospital 

Management  Committee 
Group  15  Carshalton  Hospi- 
tal Management  Committee 
St.  Helier  Group  Hospital 
Management  Committee 


No.  of 
beds 
741 

152 

1,080 


Type  of 
Hospital 
General 

Fever  and 
Long  Stay 
Children 


61 


General 


Queen  Mary’s  Hospital 
for  Children 

Carshalton,  Beddington 
and  WaEington  District 

War  Memorial  , 

90.  Before  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  me 
St  HeUer  Hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  in  the  cdunH 
was  provided  and  maintained  by  the  Surrey  County  Councfl ; Queen  Mary  s Hospital 
for  Children,  reputed  to  be  the  largest  hospital  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  formerly 
controEed  by  the  London  County  Council;  the  War  Memorial  Hospital  hy  a local 
voluntary  body;  and  the  Wandle  Valley  Isolation  Hospital  by  a joint  comimttee 


set  up  by  certain  adjoining  local  authorities.  ^ jj- 

91.  The  District  CouncE  was  formerly  a constituent  member  of  the  Cudamgtofl 
Joint  Hospital  Board  which  maintamed  in  the  Borough  of  Sutton  and  Cheam  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 
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(v)  Police  Services 

92.  The  whole  of  the  area  is  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  part  being 
served  by  ‘Z’  Division  and  the  remainder  by  ‘ W’  Division. 

(vi)  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessional  Divisions 

93.  The  district  is  within  the  area  of  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Wallington 
Petty  Sessional  Division.  Petty  Sessional  Courts  are  held  at  Wallington  and  Mitcham. 

(vii)  County  Court 

94.  The  urban  district  forms  part  of  the  Croydon  County  Court  district. 

H.  Community  of  Interest 

95.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  information  given  in  the  sub-paragraphs  which  follow 
under  this  head  (which  includes  a description  of  the  Urban  District  Council  and  its 
personnel)  will  assist  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  urban  district  is  already  a satisfactory  unit  for  Local  Government  purposes. 

(a)  CARSHALTON  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
(i)  Number  of  Members  and  Wards 

96.  The  district  is  administered  by  an  Urban  District  Council  composed  of  twenty- 
four  members.  Up  to  the  year  1932  the  district  was  not  divided  into  wards.  As  from 
the  29th  June,  1932,  under  an  Order  made  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  the  district 
was  divided  into  five  wards,  and  the  fifteen  members  then  holding  office  were 
apportioned  equally  between  such  wards.  As  a result  of  the  makhig  of  subsequent 


Orders,  the  ward  organisation  is  now  as  follows: 

Area  in 

Number  of 

Number  of  Local 

Name  of  Ward 

acres 

Councillors 

Government  Electors 

St.  Helier  West 

250 

3 

5,072 

k.  Helier  North  . 

215 

3 

5,244 

St.  Helier  South  . 

119 

3 

4,345 

North  East  . 

350 

3 

6,521 

North-West  . 

257 

3 

5,134 

Central 

319 

3 

4,152 

South-East  . 

1,386 

3 

5,919 

South-West  . 

450 

3 

5,080 

97.  The  St.  Helier  West,  North-West  and  South-East  Wards  are  each  divided  into 
three  polling  districts,  whilst  the  remaining  wards,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Helier 
South,  are  each  divided  into  two  polling  districts.  One-third  of  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Council  retires  annually. 

(ii)  Principal  Officers 

98.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  existing  Principal,  Deputy  and 
Chief  Officers  of  the  Council : 


Officer 

Name 

Appointed 

Clerk  of  the  Council 

C.  H.  Durrant 

1/10/52 

(Appointed 
Assistant 
Clerk  1/1/29) 


Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Council  . 

P.  W.  Goddard 

1/10/52 

Engineer  and  Surveyor  . 

F.  J.  Kennedy,  a.m.i.c.e.,  a.r.i.c.s., 

M.I.MUN.E. 

1/7/59 

Deputy  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

G.  E.  Brownjohn,  a.m.i.c.e., 

M.I.MUN.E.,  A.M.I.STRUCT.E., 

M.R.S.H. 

1/7/59 

Treasurer  and  Rating  Officer  . 

H.  A.  Slade  .... 

26/9/57 

Deputy  Treasurer  . 

R.  C.  Parr  .... 

24/10/57 

Medical  Officer  of  Health 

F.  Lawrence  Smith,  m.b.,  ch.b., 
D.p.H.  (Also  acts  as  Divisional 
Medical  Officer) 

1/3/34 

Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  . 

H.  J.  Spicer,  C.R.S.H.,  f.a.p.h.i. 

15/6/25 

Chief  Librarian 

S.  W.  Anderson,  f.l.a.  . 

1/7/48 
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(iii)  Staff 

99.  Statement  No.  6 is  appended  showing  the  present  authorised  establishment  o{ 
each  department,  together  with  a note  (where  appropriate)  as  to  the  professional 
qualifications  held  by  the  present  holders  of  the  posts. 


(iv)  Standing  Conunittees  of  the  Council 
100.  Standing  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Council  annually  as  follows; 
Civil  Defence;  Community  Centres;  Establishment;  Finance  and  Rating. 
General  Purposes;  Highways  and  Works  and  Town  Planning;  Housing’ 
Public  Health;  Pubhc  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Allotments;  Public  Relations  and 


JL-lUicUJ'. 

Each  of  these  committees,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  General  Purposes,  consists 
of  eight  members  of  the  Council  together  with  the  chairman  of  the  Council  as  an 
ex-officio  member.  The  General  Purposes  Committee  consists  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Council. 

101.  A Horticultural  Show  Committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  with  power 
to  co-opt,  is  appointed  annually  to  deal  with  the  organisation  of  the  Carshalton 
Horticultural  Show. 

102.  The  Standing  Committees  appoint  sub-committees  as  and  when  necessary, 
and  the  following  is  a list  of  the  Standing  Sub-Committees  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
Municipal  Year: 


Standing  Committee 
Establishment 


Finance  and  Rating 


General  Purposes 


Housing 

Public  Pleasure  Grounds 
and  Allotments 


Name  of  Sub-Committee 
Appointments  . 


Bills 


The  Oaks 

Sunday  Entertainments 
(Allocation  of  Proceeds) 
Museum  Collection  . 
Athletics  Meeting  Advisory 

Local  Government  Reor- 
ganisation 
Lettings,  etc.  . 


Number  of  Memberi 
The  chairman  and  2 mem- 
bers (with  2 deputy  mem- 
bers) 

The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  2 other  mem- 
bers on  a rota  basis 
8 members 
5 members 

5 members 

3 members  (with  power  to 
co-opt) 

5 members 


The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  2 members 

Allotments  . . . All  members  of  the  main 

committee  together  with 
4 co-opted  members 

103.  The  Council  also  appoint  representatives  to  serve  on  a Council  and  Staff  Joint 
Committee  which  deals  with  matters  relating  to  conditions  of  service  of  the  official 
staff,  and  on  a Works  Committee  which  performs  a similar  function  in  respect  of  the 
Council’s  manual  employees. 

104.  A scheme  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Standing 
Committees  and  the  delegation  to  them  of  powers  to  deal  with  routine  matters  ol 
detail  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council. 


105.  Meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  its  Standing  Committees  are  held  in  each  month 
of  the  year  with  the  exception  of  May  and  August.  Members  of  the  pubbe  are 
admitted  to,  and  are  encouraged  to  attend,  public  meetings  of  the  Council,  but  are 
not  admitted  to  meetings  of  committees. 


(v)  Political  Composition  of  Council 

106.  Candidates  for  election  as  members  of  the  Council  are  sponsored  by  the  local 
organisations  of  all  the  main  political  parties.  The  present  membership  of  the 
Council  is  made  up  of  twelve  members  whose  candidature  was  sponsored  by  the 
Carshalton  and  Banstead  Conservative  Association,  and  twelve  sponsored  by  the 
Carshalton  Labour  Party. 
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107. 

each 


108. 
is  as 


(6)  COUNTY  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATION 
The  area  of  the  urban  district  is  divided  into  three  County  Electoral  Divisions, 
of  which  is  comprised  of  a number  of  wards  as  follows: 


Electoral  Division 
Carshalton  North  East 


Carshalton  Central 
Carshalton  South 


Wards 

St.  Helier  North 
St.  Helier  South 
St.  Helier  West 
North-West 
North-East 
South-East 
South-West 
Central 


The  present  representation  of  these  divisions  on  the  Surrey  County  Council 
follows: 


Carshalton  North-East  Electoral  Division 
Carshalton  Central  Electoral  Division 
Carshalton  South  Electoral  Division  . 


Mr.  J.  V.  Strudwick,  j.p. 

Mr.  R.  M,  Lewis 

Lt.-Col.  H.  J.  Wells,  C.B.E.,  m.c., 
J.P.,  c.c. 


(c)  PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION 
109.  The  urban  district  together  with  the  adjoining  Urban  District  of  Banstead 
forms  the  ParUamentary  Division  of  Carshalton.  The  area  of  the  division  is  15,627 
acres,  and  the  number  of  electors  on  the  Parliamentary  Register  is  68,391.  The 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  division  is  The  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Head,  c.b.e.,  m.c. 
The  Clerk  of  the  District  Council  acts  as  Deputy  Electoral  Registration  Officer  for 
the  division. 


{d)  REPRESENTATION  ON  OTHER  BODIES 
110,  The  District  Council  are  represented  on  the  following  bodies  by  members 
appointed  or  nominated  by  them: 

Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

Surrey  Coimty  Districts  Association. 

Carshalton  and  Merton  and  Morden  Joint  Cemetery  Board 
County  Divisional  Sub-Committees: 

North-East  Planning. 

Mid-Eastern  Health. 

Mid-Eastern  Welfare. 

Surrey  (Mid-Eastern)  Divisional  Executive  (Education). 

Carshalton  Further  Education  Committee. 

Trustees  of  National  Schools  (including  Beynon’s  Endowment) 

Board  of  School  Managers. 

Managing/Goveming  Bodies  of  County  Schools. 

Carshalton  Youth  Committee. 

Carshalton  Cricket  Club. 

Carshalton  Accident  Prevention  Council. 

Carshalton  Home  Safety  Committee. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  (London  Council). 

Southern  Home  Counties  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  Local  Authorities* 
Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers). 

South  Metropolitan  District  Council. 

Local  Charity  Trustees. 

Carshalton  Tuberculosis  Care  Committee. 

Carshalton  Cancer  Research  and  Relief  Committee. 

River  Wandle  Advisory  Committee. 

St.  Helier  Community  Association. 

Governing  Bodies  of  Rosehill  House  and  Clock  House  Community  Centres 
Carshalton  Savings  Committee. 

Carshalton  Arts  Council. 

Local  Valuation  Panel  (Mid-Eastern  Area)  (Division  I). 

South-Eastern  Gas  Consultative  Council— East  Surrey  District  Committee. 
South-Eastern  Electricity  Consultative  Council— Surrey  District  Committee. 
Croydon  Disablement  Advisory  Committee. 

No.  350  (Carshalton  and  Wallington)  Squadron  Air  Training  Corps. 

Carshalton,  Sutton  and  Wallington  Unit  (No.  70)  The  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 
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(e)  LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS 
(i)  General 

111  There  are  very  many  active  cultural,  recreational  and  other  bodi^  in  the 
urban  district,  and  with  a large  number  of  these  the  Council  are  in  constant  touch. 
Many  of  ttiem  owe  much  to  the  encouragement  and  help  they  have  received  from 
the  local  authority.  Indeed,  several  were  brought  into  existence  by  reason  of  action 
t^Vsn  by  of  the  Council  or  the  Council  itself,  notably  (a)  the  Carshalton 

Alts  Council;  (6)  the  Carshalton  Accident  Prevention  Council;  (c)  the  Carshalton 
Youth  Committee;  (d)  the  Carshalton  Civil  Defence  Association;  (e)  the  Carshalton 
Carnival  Committee  which  organises  a local  annual  carnival  in  one  of  the  Council’s 
parks-  (f)  the  Carshalton  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  (g)  the  Carshalton  Harriers 
Athletics  Club.  The  organisations  referred  to  above  comprise  the  following: 


Allotments  and  Horticultural  . 
Cultural  and  Educational 

Medical 

Music  and  Drama  .... 

Political 

Residents,  etc.  . . . ■ 

Social  and  Service  .... 

Sports 

Trade  Union  Branches  . 

Youth  Committee  . • ■ ■ 

Youth  Organisations  (Scouts,  Guides, 
Cadets,  Youth  Clubs,  etc.)  . 
Poultry,  Rabbit,  Bee-keepers,  etc. 
Miscellaneous  Bodies 


8 

7 

7 

9 

8 
5 

63 

60 

7 

1 

73 

4 

10 


(ii)  Social  Service 

1 12.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  many  of  the  local  organisations  devote 
their  efforts  to  social  service.  These  include  branches  of  various  national  organ- 
isations as  well  as  the  following: 

Rotary  Club  of  Carshalton. 

Carshalton  Inner  Wheel. 

Women’s  Voluntary  Services. 

Darby  and  Joan  Clubs  (five). 

Carshalton  Youth  Committee. 

Carshalton  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee.  , . 

Beddington,  Wallington  and  Carshalton  Women  Citizen’s  Association. 
Carshalton  Citizens’  Fellowship. 

Carshalton  Women’s  Fellowship. 

Carshalton  Branch  of  Toe  H (Men’s  and  Women  s). 

Carshalton  (Afternoon)  Townswomen’s  Guild. 

Carshalton  (Evening)  Townswomen’s  Guild. 

Soroptimist  Club  of  Carshalton. 

St.  Helier  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Carshalton  Tuberculosis  Care  Committee. 

Carshalton  Cancer  Research  and  Relief  Committee. 

Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux. 

British  Legion  (Men’s  and  Women’s  Branches). 


(/)  SHOPPING  FACILITIES 

113.  The  district  has  three  main  shopping  areas  situate  in  High  Street,  Banstead 
Road  and  at  Rose  HiB.  Several  other  smaller  centres  meet  the  day-to-day  needs  ol 
the  population.  The  pattern  of  shop  distribution  gives  most  residents  good  accessi- 
bility to  shops. 
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(g)  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP 

114.  Places  of  worship  are  situated  in  the  Urban  District  as  follows: 


Church  of  England 

AU  Saints’  Parish  Church,  High  Street. 

Bishop  Andrewes  Church,  Wigmore  Road. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Queen  Mary’s  Avenue. 
Emmanuel  Church,  Park  Lane. 

St.  Andrew’s  Mission  Church,  Wiythe  Lane. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bishopsford  Road. 

Roman  Catholic 

Holy  Cross  Church,  North  Street. 

St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Fir  Tree  Grove. 

Nonconformist 

Carshalton  Beeches  Baptist  Free  Church,  Banstead  Road. 
Methodist  Central  Hall,  Green  Lane. 

Methodist  Church,  l\diitethom  Avenue. 

Mission  HaU,  HiU  Road. 

Salvation  Array  HaU,  Green  Wrythe  Lane. 

Stanley  Park  Evangelical  Free  Church,  Stanley  Road. 
United  Methodist  Church,  Ruskin  Road. 

West  Street  HaU,  West  Street. 


(A)  POSTAL  FACILITIES 

115.  There  are  three  Crown  Post  OfBces  in  the  district — ^in  High  Street,  Wrythe  Lane 
and  Green  Wrythe  Lane.  In  the  remainder  of  the  district  postal  facilities  are  provided 
by  means  of  sub-post  offices. 


(0  BANKING  FACILITIES 

116.  The  following  banks  provide  banking  facilities: 
Barclays  (two  branches). 

Midland  (one  branch). 

Lloyds  (two  branches). 

Westminster  (one  branch). 

Surrey  Trustee  Savings  (one  branch). 


0)  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 

117.  The  district  is  well  supplied  with  local  newspapers,  the  Walllngton  and  Car- 
shalton Times,  the  Wallington  and  Carshalton  Advertiser,  and  the  Wallington  and 
Carshalton  Herald  being  published  weekly  in  the  district.  All  of  these  are  series 
publications  circulating  over  wide  areas  of  the  county. 


(At)  GENERAL 

118.  In  spite  of  its  close  proximity  to  Loudon,  one  of  the  district’s  most  remarkable 
characteristics  is  its  well  developed  community  life.  This  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
large  number  of  local  voluntary  organisations  representing  aU  sections  of  the 
community  who  are  engaged  in  cultural,  educational,  social  and  sports  activities  as 
referred  to  above.  A high  degree  of  co-operation  between  these  organisations  has 
been  achieved,  which,  having  regard  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  district,  is 
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worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Enthusiastic  support  is  given  to  any  proj„ 
the  wellbeing  of  the  residents  as  its  object,  and  in  particular  to  a variety 
^ oSed  by  local  bodies  either  jointly  or  individually.  The  Car. 

staCnLs  Council  are  responsible  for  staging  each  year  a Drama  Festival  and  an 
ShiM  of  Art  and  Handicrafts,  while  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
cSdvaT  and  Horticultural  Show  which  annuaUy  attract  many  thousands  of 
spectators. 


I Anticipated  Development  of  the  District 

119  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  County  Development 
P an  for  Surrey  has  been  approved  by  the  Mmister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment and  meLers  of  the  Royal  Commission  wiU  no  doubt  be  familiar  with  its 
™!in’nrXrsions  Of  the  3,346  acres  comprising  the  urban  district,  approximately 
oiTttod  lies  witMn  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  wMst  the  remainder  is  for  all 
mactol  purposes  fully  developed.  No  large-scale  development  of  new  land  is  there- 
fore  envisaged  in  the  future.  The  following  schemes  are,  however,  likely  to  be 

120®  ^rshalSay^^^  HeUer  Estate.  With  assistance  from  the  National 

PHyfog  Fields  AssoLtion,  the  Council  in  1952  acquired  from  the  “jCo™ty 
Cornel  approximately  56  acres  of  open  space  in  the  northern  part  of  the  distrKtm 
order  to  provide  further  recreational  and  sports  facilities  primarily  for  the  residents 
rf  the  London  County  Council  St.  Helier  Estate.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of 
accommodation  to  serve  the  sports  arena  already  provided  on  part  of  the 
Lid  development  now  in  hand  consists  of  considerable  work  to  level,  dram  and 
fenc;  the  remaining  land.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  site  will  ultimately  Provide  addi- 
tional  tennis  courts,  a cafe,  netbaU  court,  children’s  playground,  yacht  pond  and 
bowling  green. 

^^L^CentLltol-^^^^^^  of  new  Central  Library  with  Reference  Library  and 
Reading  Room.  No  site  has  yet  been  earmarked  for  this  purpose.  At  one  time  the 
Council  had  in  mind  the  possibility  that  The  Grove  might  be  adapted  for  use  as  a 
Smral  Library  and  Museum  when  the  Municipal  Offices  at  present  housed  there 
had  been  movL  to  newly  erected  premises,  but  this  suggestion  was  subsequently 
abandoned  in  favour  of  having  a new  purpose-built  library  structur^ 

122  (b)  South-Western  Area— Provision  of  new  Branch  Library  at  Barrow  Hedgffi. 
A site  on  the  corner  of  Harbury  and  Staplehurst  Roads  is  already  reserved  for  te 
purpose.  It  adjoins  the  grounds  of  the  newly  built  and  rapidly  expanding  Barrow 
Hedges  County  Primary  School. 


J.  Future  Local  Government  Status 

123.  As  wffl  be  seen  from  observations  contained  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  memor- 
andum, it  has  always  been  the  view  of  the  District  CouncU  that  the jiext  logo 
development  of  the  area  from  a local  administration  point  of  view  should  be  tte 
incorporation  of  the  district  as  a municipal  borough.  This  view  was  shared  by  tte 
Surrey  County  Council  at  the  time  of  the  District  Council’s  last  application  for  me 
conferment  of  borough  status. 


K.  General  Statement  on  Local  Government  Reorganisation 
124.  The  Council  have  already  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  their  Pre- 
liminary Memorandum  of  Evidence  observations  upon  the  exisbng  arrangemem 
for  the  discharge  of  certain  specialised  functions,  the  defects  which  in  '“eu  » 
exist  in  the  present  arrangements  and  their  suggested  remedies.  It  is  not  propos 
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repeat  this  evidence  in  the  present  memorandum.  The  District  Council,  however, 
would  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasising  in  broad  general  terms  their 
attitude  towards  the  problem  of  Local  Government  Reorganisation  in  the  Greater 
London  Area  of  which  their  district  forms  part. 

125.  The  Council  can  fully  appreciate  the  considerations  which  have  led  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  conclude  that  some  review  of  the  existing  arrangements 
is  desirable,  both  as  regards  the  present  structure  and  the  allocation  of  functions. 
They  have  also  always  been  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  detailed  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  financial  structure  upon  which  Local  Government  now  rests 
prior  to,  or  certainly  not  later  than,  the  submission  of  proposals  for  the  reorgan- 
isation of  the  structure  and  functions  of  local  authorities.  Although  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1958  relating  to  the  substitution  of  a block  grant  for 
most  of  the  existing  percentage  grants  have  dealt  to  some  extent  with  the  financial 
aspect,  the  Council  stfll  feel  that  there  is  scope  for  an  enquiry  into  the  practicability 
of  raising  a larger  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  local  authorities  &om  sources  other 
than  the  National  Exchequer  and  the  levying  of  a rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  area. 

126.  As  regards  future  structure,  the  Council  have  naturally  given  some  thought  to 
other  possibilities,  but  have  reached  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  in  other  parts  of  the  Greater  London  Area,  the  Metropolitan  portion  of  the 
County  of  Surrey  is  ideally  suited  to  a continuation  of  the  two-tier  system  of  Local 
Government.  It  is  their  sincere  belief  that  the  relationship  between  the  Surrey 
County  Council  and  the  County  District  Councils  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  has  always 
been  a highly  satisfactory  one,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  information  obtained 
as  a result  of  consultations  with  the  other  authorities  concerned. 

127.  While,  as  has  been  said,  the  Council  feel  it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  at  length 
the  comments  which  they  have  already  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission  regarding 
defects  which  in  their  opinion  exist  in  the  present  administrative  arrangements  for 
the  discharge  of  certain  functions,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  they  should 
enlarge  upon  their  suggested  remedies. 

128.  Education.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Council’s  view  in  the  first 
mstauce  that  the  existing  system  of  divisional  executives  in  the  county  should  be 
abolished  and  that,  while  the  County  Council  should  remain  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  there  should  be  compulsory  delegation  of  certain  powers  to  a Local 
Education  Committee  appointed  by  the  District  Council.  As  a result  of  subsequent 
action  taken  by  the  County  Council  to  amend  their  scheme  of  divisional  adminis- 
tration, the  Council  reached  the  conclusion  that,  while  they  were  not  prepared  at 
that  stage  to  alter  their  previously  expressed  opinion,  they  ought  in  fairness  to 
reserve  the  right  to  modify  that  opinion  if,  as  a result  of  experience  gained  during  the 
operation  of  the  new  scheme  during  the  trial  period,  they  felt  justified  in  doing  so. 
Although  the  Council  clearly  welcome  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council 
to  increase  the  degree  of  delegation  of  functions  to  divisional  executives,  it  is  still 
too  early  for  them  to  assess  whether  the  new  arrangements  have  gone  to  the  root  of 
theh  previous  objection. 

129.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms.  It  has  now  been  possible,  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  statutory  powers,  to  reach  agreement  with  neighbouring 
local  authorities  for  the  recovery  of  a proportion  of  the  charge  of  providing  and 
maintaining  the  Council’s  Mortuary.  The  Council’s  suggestion  that  amending 
legislation  on  this  question  might  prove  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  need  not 
therefore  be  pressed. 

130.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare.  It  was  suggested  in  the  Preliminary  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  that  many  of  the  specific  functions  falling  within  this  general  category 
which  are  at  present  administered  by  the  County  Council  should  be  transferred  to 
the  District  Council.  The  Council  would  urge  that  the  urban  district  has  a sufficiently 
large  population,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  Council  are  adequate  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  functions  which  it  is  suggested  should  be  transferred  back  to 
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Thev  would  submit  that,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  National  Health  Service 
^t  thlf^reSS  diffictaty  in  providing  an  effective  service  » para- 
Sfph  69  imtc),  and  that  the  very  nature  of  the  services  m question  provides  a strong 

Council  are  satisfied  that  the  Surrey 

CounlTomcil  have  ^ the  past  taken  a reasonably  ^ghtened  view  of  the  desira- 
county  i-ouncu  J +}jg  County  District  Authorities.  Neverthe- 

tefthl  DiSic“com^^  hive  pointed  out  certain  disadvantages  which  exist  under 
the  prIleS:  arrangements,  and  they  adhere  to  their  views  in  this  respect,  despite  the 
faS  h il  taown  that  the  County  Council  are  contemplating  some  modiflcatm 
oTthS  existSg  delegation  arrangements.  The  District  Councd  would  agree  that 
t4  CouuN  CoIncU  should  remain  the  ultimate  authority  responsible  for  plaumg 
toctiom  but  consider  that  the  more  substantial  degree  of  obligatory  delegto 
sZestSby  them  would  create  no  administrative  problems  in  the  case  of  an  author- 
ITthe  size  of  Carshalton,  but  would  on  the  contrary  result  in  a better  administration 

?L'’^Sil^il^^^Srmay  be  summarised  by  saying  that  with  some  adjustments 

eltrty  S thfAd^tteato  cfulS  S Sraey^ut  that  its  ultiimte  status  should 

re^rdVarii^stmti"  stability  and  the  evident  community  of 

interest  within  the  area. 


District  Council  Oefices, 
The  Grove,  Carshalton. 
list  July,  1959. 
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Ci 

Loan  Debt 
Non-Repro- 
duclive 

(11) 

a. 

fc, 

Gross 

Yield 

(10) 

£ s.  d. 
3 5 2 
3 9 1 
3 13  2 
3 13  11 

3 15  4 

4 3 9 
4 3 8 
3 18  8 
3 14  1 

3 14  2 

4 1 5 
3 10  10 
3 13  8 

3 15  2 

4 1 0 
4 3 5 
4 6 7 
4 11  3 
4 10  11 

4 14  7 

5 4 11 
5 7 10 

5 15  5 

6 2 9 

6 3 7 

, 7 5 3 

7 3 11 
7 6 0 

7 8 0 

8 15  6 
8 17  11 
8 17  11 

10  5 9 

11  3 3 
10  18  0 

*12  6 3 

Rateable 

Value 

(9) 

,^oofnooTt'or^t^<oe\f'lfno»ntso\*-i-iO(S'>ON^D'«voeo'*a--Hco«3’-'OMOr~-ooO 

wO^O^OOml-(Co•-!Oo^xc^-•vcoro^C'-l'o^O\'>D^~Oo^o\'-^c^^vooooenc^fn’^•^ 

m^oc^t^o^oooocooooocooo^^r~•p«^>t^oocooocoa^cooot^t~'0ooooooooooooofncnf0'4■ 

^ X. 

Non-Repro- 

ductive 

(8) 

£ 

61,907 
: 68,431 
74,176 
88,007 
86,975 
93,382 
93,387 
89,909 
148,576 
191,251 
203,886 
209,569 
206,272 
231,515 
226,742 
237,058 
238,955 
227,364 
216,862 
207,664 
189,897 
165,847 
: 157,089 
156,003 
154,320 
161,263 
152,193 
151,726 
158,490 
176,731 
187,637 
218,498 
222,944 
231,927 
223,635 

LOAN 
at  Yea 

Repro- 
' ductive 

(7) 

; £ 

1 402,964 

! 541,118 

711,653 
991,722 
1,123,370 
1,215,554 
1,253,441 
1,218,096 
1,190,013 
1,106,485 
1,035,720 
914,559 
792,052 
575,669 
523,301 
497,291 
480,910 
474,368 
456,852 
445,721 
427,966 
418,393 
457,057 

588.715 
691,101 
750.645 

914.716 
1,180,863 
1,338,428 
1,490,196 
1,648,327 
1,754,387 
1,800,833 
1,973,920 
2,059,354 

Rate 

Yield 

(Gross) 

(6) 

£ 

49,028 

54,121 

62,338 

68,240 

82,542 

98,250 

106,663 

113,181 

119,540 

130,708 

155,062 

180,634 

210.044 

218.044 
237,938 
248,209 
252,591 
259,198 
259,730 
267,676 

274.324 

292.324 
346,468 

375.997 
383,191 
452,537 
447,172 
450,551 
455,959 
541,381 

547.998 
545,602 
627,262 
674,528 
657,290 

•742,560 

Rates 

in 

£ 

(5) 

. ’-te» 

o^e^o^o\oocoo^o\CT\ooooo^o^oooo-HiMl-l-^-Hr^•>a•^n>noo^>•^>^^-■-HO^vo^or“ 

■|| 

of  Id. 
Rate  to 
nearest 
\ £ 

(4) 

cor^«SO\— (fn'Ooot^(S'f>enr>foOin'^oo-^f<vciO\CscS»-H'£>oirt«-icaio-^'«fOo©vo 

ec  « 00  os  c^o^ON  o\  o^o^o  o *--<  -Hw-Hi-unmcnw^ 
-4  M .-H  th  >-4  M'r4  i-T  cs'ci  cs  cT  M N m cn  cW* 

* 

Rateable 
Value  at 
1st  April 

(3) 

oot~>'Ar~--^osc4oofscj^-i-HOo-^fSi?>osO’~"o-^wc4'Ofv)t»iT-ivo^fn-HOfo<nt~ 

irTvsToo  voo'® 'd-"sof4'orso'c4r-rini-r'^’'  r4-4oo“aCsoT4'r4‘oo  v^r4f6'co<s'o'c6'-H  cn  sooo'‘so' 
0»-'CvlVDO\0>-iTfc^oo,-Ht^rtrnir>',or'r^'or^oocoQoooosOOO^r'ltSro>/^C'i(Nvs 

11 

H 

{Registrar 

General's 

Estimate) 

(2) 

ooooooo«no©ooooooooooooQooooooooo>nooo 

iosDVVs*-ir^OSOoo'OrtQQrocn*-s^^tSOOc<v^i>ro>-nrsf*itnoO'-ic<>C^TfOO 
O 'O  o c^^c'i^cs  rt©  o O^c~;_v^f^oo rn  -H  t^so SO  o\ fn  m 

v-rv4'c~>‘o6'T-H'f6'Troor4«rro6'M''t4'oo’'o6‘o\ooso  r^'v^rT'^o  '-Tf4'cs<s’-4i^*-ri-r^ocro'cr 
,«,,^^,-i<slMP^fsl<orocO'n>rttmrnn>o>oio>n‘ri'/ssoso’OVos©'0'0'©so'ovo'0'OSO 

.3 

a 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- ^ 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 
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9\ 

irt 


I 


s 

1 


a 

P4 

'O 

a 

es 


'•B 


■s-s 

R.V. 

Oc^f^oov.oot^fnONr<o\^\o 

tST-(fncNONQosa\oo(^t^'^a''* 

^'Oo^o^f>4>n»oo^cn'o 
vn  fv*  m ■r^  wn -«it  »-i  ^ 

CN  fn 

103528 

No. 

tSi-ieNPnfOVOOOC\»-M-<T-lfno»‘ 

fn  o cn  cn  1-1  \o 

0\ 

cn 

s 

*«  6, 

isfOcor^i-iOt^OM^oocs 

es>nmuncnoomi-ivo 
Ti-  om-i  »-t  00 1-1 
CN  cn  fS  CN 

CO 

tc 

vs 

C4 

1 

^fooo^ni— ifO>o«nfnid’ 

»-HC'<O'^Of0000Si-i 
<N  >0  CS 

22131 

"c 

R.V.\ 

o>c\cn«nr~ovot^i— ir-r'CN 
i{SfS-^»noor~oooovo 
^»^r4r~•c^^1-^c^lT^cnoo<soocN 

^focsi>0coioi-i 
1-H  CM  1-H 

10S0L9 

K 

1 No. 

r^,^r^mvo-Hcoi“(’~HC^ocM 
T-i  1— 1 CM 

-4 

OO 

VO 

Co 

s 

g 

R.V. 

O^'OONwncMTTcncno 

r~»f~*0'Ofn»noovo(?\T-i 

co'^'nor^ 
cn  m 

t- 

Tj 

cn 

^ No. 

©i-ienrffn»-<a\OCMCM 
r-(  m VO  r- 00 th 
r-M-lO\VO^ 

<n 

Cl 

R.V. 

vc^wnovOM-ifnsCMnvofn 

rj'vni-HVDVO'^Own'omov 

cM«ocoTj-TfcMt^a\Nt-c~* 

1-H  cn  00 CM 
VO  1-H 

VO 

>n 

cn 

On 

No. 

mi-Hcn»/^vDmcMoor^O'-i 
64  cn  1— ' id*  ov  CM  om— 1 1—1 

1-1 1-1  CM  00  CM 

i 276ll 

128 

17418 

26148 

544 

130 

00 

VO 

cn 

Tj- 

it! 

•Co 

Co 

No. 

oo  VO  vn  CM 

^v-li-l 

r~ov 

00 

ON 

VO 

5^: 

Os  ov  «4n  o 00  cn 

CM  id-cnincM  Os 

VO  in 

^ r-  »n  i-H 

CM  CM 

oo 

m 

VO 

«n 

No. 

os  c~.inovvo  iH 

CM  oo  00  VO  cn 

OOOM-f 

r~ 

o 

Cl 

R.V. 

CM  O in  O O cn  mo 

r-  m m o oo  oo 

^Ovmi>oo  1-1 

^OM-H 

in 

CM 

m 

51' 

Co 

No. 

CM  OOVOOC---^  1-1  CM 

1— 1 m CM  CM 

C"  cn 

c- 

CO 

Total 

Rate- 

aoie 

Value 

voovoomC'-mcMmcoocninvo 
cnmr-voooOf^Ocnooo^^ 
\o\ooi— ivootMvoinoom'd'VO 
■'sfooi-iooinvoenmocM’-' 
ov  00  vn^  ov  cn  CM  T-i 

r» 

cn 

CM 

VO 

g 

No.  of 
here- 
dita- 
ments 

mr>-mvovocM*crcM>n^q^<^ 
o\>nin-^cM>nvomi-iiS‘cMCMvo 
eMO'^v'd'vnt'-mcnrH 
itj-  CM  CM  ^ 

Tf 

CM 

f- 

TXRE  UR 
HEREDITAMENT 

Domestic — Rateable  Value: 
£1  to  £10  . 

£11  to  £13  . 

£14  to  £18  . 

£19  to  £25  . 

£26  to  £30  . 

£31  to  £40  . 

£41  to  £50  . 

£51  to  £60  . 

£61  to  £70  . 

£71  to  £80  . 

£81  to  £100  . : 

Over  £100  . 

Agricultural  dwellings 

•TOTAL  DOMESTIC  . 
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STATEMENT  No.  3 


Progress  of  Rate  Collection 


Comparative  Statement  showing  the  Monthly 
Progress  of  Rate  Collection  in  respect  of  each 
half-yearly  instalment  for  the  years  ended  31st  March  19S2  to  1959 


Year 

1951-52 

Year 

1952-53 

Year 

1953-54 

Year 

1954-55 

Year 

1955-56 

Year 

1956-57 

Year 

1957-58 

Year 

1958-59 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

six  months 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

ended  'iOth  Sept. 

21 

21 

19 

18 

13 

12 

17 

18 

39 

41 

38 

40 

*55 

29 

*54 

36 

*81 

*79 

•80 

*80 

82 

*76 

75 

•75 

95 

95 

95 

97 

95 

94 

95 

96 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

6th  month 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2nd  Instalment 
six  months 
ended  31st  March 

27 

22 

31 

20 

22 

20 

21 

23 

•71 

45 

•69 

*62 

*63 

*59 

39 

42 

85 

•81 

83 

84 

82 

79 

*71 

•77 

91 

95 

96 

98 

95 

95 

96 

95 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

6th  month 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Notes: 

1.  All  Rate  Demand  Notes  are  in  the  hands  of  ratepayers  on  the  1st  day  of  each  half-year 
viz.  1st  April  and  1st  October.  This  desired  objective  has  been  achieved  for  many  years, 
even  before  the  installation  of  Powers-Samas  Machine  Accounting. 

2.  * It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a big  increase  in  the  percentage  collected  at  these  points, 
This  is  due  to  the  payment  of  rates  by  the  London  County  Council  in  respect  of  the  St. 
Helier  Estate  (approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  total  rate  collectable). 
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STATEMENT  No.  4 


Loan  Position  as  at  31st  March,  1959 


Service 

Total 

Borrowed 

Total 

Discharged 

Balance 

Outstanding 

■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal 

148,967 

126,923 

22,044 

2.  House  Refuse,  etc..  Collection  and 

Disposal 

36,533 

29,521 

7,012 

3.  Public  Conveniences 

5,510 

932 

4,578 

4.  Mortuary 

1,690 

856 

834 

5,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  . 

2,035 

995 

1,040* 

6.  Highways  (Widenings,  Improvements, 

24,195 

etc.) 

131,834 

107,639 

7.  Highways  (Surface  Water  Sewers) 

31,442 

21,812 

9,630 

8.  Street  Lighting  .... 

39,706 

3,020 

36,686 

9.  Highways  Depot  .... 

8,983 

5,701 

3,282 

10.  Vehicles — (a)  Rollers 

1,714 

1,714 

— 

(b)  Lorries 

1,993 

1,993 

— 

11.  Private  Street  Works 

82,554 

76,554 

6,000t 

12.  Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds 

132,553 

56,479 

76,074 

13.  Allotments 

9,416 

4,219 

5,197 

14.  Housing — (a)  Council  Housing 

l,650,639t 

Schemes  . 

1,867,279 

216,640 

(6)  Subsidies  to  Builders  . 

25,715 

25,715 

— 

(c)  Small  Dwellings  Acq. 

134,769t 

Acts 

1,154,853 

1,020,084 

(d)  Housing  Act,  1925, 

Sec.  92  . 

90,000 

90,000 

— 

(e)  Housing  Act,  1949, 

Sec.  4 . . . 

300,191 

32,245 

267,946t 

15.  Public  Library — (a)  Books 

2,500 

2,500 

— 

(b)  Branch  Libraries 

3,189 

1,162 

2,027 

16.  Fire  Protection — (a)  Fire  Engines 

2,789 

2,789 

— 

(b)  Fire  Alarm  System 

1,270 

1,270 

— 

(c)  Hydrants  . 

400 

400 

— 

17.  Ambulances 

1,397 

1,397 

— 

18.  Cemetery  Site  .... 

10,801 

2,769 

8,032 

19.  Public  Halls 

27,433 

6,576 

20,857 

20.  Public  Offices 

12,511 

10,404 

2,107 

21.  Machine  Accounting  Installation 

6,040 

6,040 

— 

22.  Municipal  Institute  and  Clinic  . 

4,100 

4,100 

— 

23.  Wrythe  Lane  Hall  Site 

50 

10 

40 

24.  Purchase  of  “ Queenswell  ” 

1,845 

1,845 

— 

25.  Civil  Defence  Shelters 

12,957 

12,957 

— 

26.  A.R.P.  Shelters — Advances 

2,999 

2,999 

— 

4,163,249 

1,880,260 

2,282,989 

*Now  transferred  to  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

Per  head  Per  £ of 

of  Rateable 

Population  Value 

£ 5.  d.  £ s.  d. 

tReproductive  Debt  . . 2,059,354  = 34  3 0 2 9 8 

Non-Reproductlve  Debt  . 223,635  = 3 14  2 0 5 5 


2,282,989 


37  17  2 2 15  1 


Population — Registrar  General’s  Estimate — Midsummer,  1958 — 60,300. 
Rateable  Value  at  31st  March,  1959 — £829,156. 
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STATEMENT  No.  5 


Analysis  of  Rate  Levy  for  Year  1959-60 

I.  Services  administered  by  Carshalton  U.I).C. 

The  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  in  the  Urban 
District  for  the  period  of  the  rate  is  £3,503. 

Highways  and  Bridges 

Town  Planning 

Street  Scavenging 

Public  Street  Lighting 

Sewage  Disposal  and  Sewerage  .... 

Refuse  and  Salvage  Collection  .... 

Refuse  and  Salvage  Disposal 

Public  Health  General  Expenses  .... 
Public  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Open  Spaces 

Allotments  . 

♦Housing 

Public  Library 

Establishment,  Administration,  and  Offices 

Other  Services  and  Expenses  ..... 

Deduct  in  respect  of: 

♦Contributions  by  the  County  Council  under  Section  56 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958  . 

♦Housing  subsidies 

Other  Government  grants 

Decrease  in  Working  Balance  .... 
Surplus  in  hands  of  District  Council 


Rate 

s.  d. 
8-370 

0- 354 

1- 984 
8-974 

10-635 

8-637 

3-032 

2- 422 

1 0-925 

0- 314 
8-707 
6-188 

2 5-613 

1- 542 


0-133 

7-283 

5-135 

0- 494 

1- 342 


d. 


?-697 


2-387 


Rate  required  for  Urban  District  purposes 
♦The  net  Rate  Charge  for  Housing  is  l-291d. 
n.  Services  administered  by  Surrey  County  Council 
(1)  General  County  Purposes 

The  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  in  the  County  for 
the  period  of  the  rate  is  £109,981. 

Education 

Public  Health  (including  services  under  the  National 

Health  Service  Act,  1946) 

Services  for  aged,  infirm  and  handicapped  persons 

Care  of  deprived  children 

Fire  service  . . . . . . 

Highways  and  Bridges 

Town  Planning , . 

Contributions  to  district  councils  under  Section  56  of 
the  Locad  Government  Act,  1958 
Other  services  and  expenses  ..... 

Deduct  in  respect  of: 

The  proceeds  of  Local  Taxation  Licences 
Government  grants  ...... 

Decrease  in  Working  Balance  .... 


7 5-310 


Rate 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

14  0-215 


1 3-259 

5-749 
4-430 
8-151 
1 4-295 

1-247 

0-136 

8-291 

18  11-773 


0- 318 
10-227 

1- 228 


9 11-773 


Rate  required  for  general  county  purposes 


(a)  9 0-000 


(2)  Special  County  Purposes 
Registration  of  Electors 
Increase  of  Working  Balance 


0-479 

0021 


Rate  required  for  special  county  purposes 


{b) 


Total  rate  required  for  County  purposes  (i.e.  total  of  ^ 

(a)and(^?)) 9 0-500 
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XU.  Metropolitan  Police  Fund  expenses 

The  estimated  product  of  a penny  rate  in  the  Metropolitan 

Police  District  for  the  period  of  the  rate  is  £751,500.  Rate 

s.  d. 

Expenses 3 0-670 

Deduct  in  respect  of: 

Government  Grants 1 6-170 


Amount  required  for  Metropolitan  Police  Fund  ...  1 6-500 


IV.  Carshalton  and  Merton  and  Morden  Joint  Cemetery  Board 

Expenses  

V.  North-East  Surrey  Crematorium  Board 

Expenses  

VI.  Transitional  receipt 

(Local  Government  Act,  1958)  ..... 


Rate 

d. 

1-044 


Rate 

d. 

0-594 


Rate 

d. 

7-948 


SUMMARY 


s.  d. 

I.  Urban  District  purposes 7 5-310 

n.  County  purposes 9 0-500 

in.  Metropolitan  Police  Fund  expenses 1 6-500 

IV.  Joint  Cemetery  Board  expenses 1-044 

V.  Crematorium  Board  expenses  . . . . . 0-594 


VL  Less  transitional  receipt 

18  1-948 

7-948 

Total 

17  6-000 

STATEMENT  No.  6 
Staff — ^Authorised  Establishment 

Qualifications 

Qualifications 

Post 

of  present 

of  present 

holder  Post 

holder 

Chief  Assistant . 

Clerk’s  Department 
Solicitor,  Typing  Pool 

Committee  Section 

LL.B.  One  Senior  Shorthand 

Four  Committee  Clerks  . 

— Four  Shorthand  Typists  . 



General  Office 

Six  Clerical  Assistants 

— Printing  and  Stationery  Pool 

One  Telephone  Operator  . 

— One  Clerk  in  charge  . 



Registration 

One  Machine  Operator 



One  Junior  Assistant 



One  Assistant  . 



Housing  Section 

Civil  Defence 
Civil  Defence  Officer  . 

Housing  Manager 

A.R.San.I  One  part-time  Clerk  . 



Chief  Housing  Assistant 

A.I.Hsg. 

_ 

Three  Housing  Assistants  . 



Three  Rent  Collectors 



(One  acts  as  Bailiif) 
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Qualifications  Q^Qllfications 

of  present  of  present 

Post  holder  irost  holder 

Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Department 


Engineering  Section 
One  Chief  Engineering 
Assistant  (Vacant)  . . — 

Senior  Engineering  Assistant  A.M.I.C.E. 

A.M.LMun.E. 

One  Engineering  Assistant  . B.Sc. 

One  Engineering  Assistant 
(Vacant)  ...  — 

Junior  Engineering  Assistant  — 

Two  Junior  Engineering 
Assistants  (Vacant)  . — 

Two  Engineering  Learners  , — 

Engineering  Assistant 

(Street  Lighting)  . . — 

Town  Planning  Section 

Town  Planning  Assistant  . A.R.LC.S. 

Building  Inspection  Section 

Chief  Building  Inspector  . O.N.C. 

(Building) 

B.LCert. 

M.LMun.E. 

B.S.Cert. 

R.LB.A. 

Asst.  Building  Inspector  . — 

Asst.  Building  Inspector 
(Vacant)  ...  — 

Trainee  Draughtsman  . — 

Clerk  . . . . — 

Superintendents,  Depot  and  Stores  Staff, 
Clerks  of  Works 

Highways  Superintendent  . A.M.I. 

Highways  E. 

Assistant  Highways  Super- 
intendent (Vacant)  . . — 

Parks  Superintendent  . F.I.P.A. 

Assistant  Parks  Superinten- 
dent ....  A.I.P.A. 

Cleansing  Superintendent  . A.M.I.P.C. 


Architectural  Section 
One  Chief  Architectural 
Assistant  . . . A.R.IBA 

a.r.lc.s; 

A.M.I.MuhE. 

Senior  Architectural  Assist- 
ant ...  . A.R.IB.A. 

First  Architectural  Assistant  A.R.I.B.A, 
Architectural  Assistant  . Final 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Architectural  Assistant  . Inter 
A.R.LB.A. 

Architectural  Assistant 
(Vacant)  . . . 

Trainee  Architect  . . — 

Estates  and  Housing  Section 
Housing  Maintenance 
Officer  ....  A.I.Hsg. 
Housing  Inspector  . . — 

Building  Maintenance  Works 
Superintendent  . . — 

Accounting  and  Clerical  Section 
Chief  Administrative  Assist- 
ant ....  A.C.W.A. 

Final  C.C.S. 

Chief  Cost  Clerk  . . A.C.W.A. 

Cost  Clerk  . . . — 

Seven  Clerks  . . . — 

Senior  Clerk  ...  — 

Jimior  Clerk  (Vacant)  . — 

Senior  Shorthand  Typist  . — 

Three  Shorthand  Typists  . — 

Filing  Clerk  ...  — 

Assistant  Cleansing  Super- 
intendent . . . A.M.I.P.C. 

Mechanical  Engineer  . — 

Storekeeper  . . . — 

Assistant  Storekeeper  . ” 

Stores  Clerk  / Weighbridge 

Operator  . . . — ' 

Timekeeper  . . . — 

Two  Clerks  of  Works  . — 


Manual  Staff 

The  manual  staff  of  the  Department  as  at  May,  1959,  numbered 
sectional  strengths  are  as  follows : 

Highways 

Cleansing  and  Sewage  Pumping 
Public  Pleasure  Grounds  .... 
Estates  and  Housing  Maintenance 
Canteen  Staff  and  Caretakers 


231  employees.  The 

68 

52 

69 

37 

5 
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Qualifications 
of  present 

Post  holder  Post 


Qualifications 
of present 
holder 


Treasurer’s  Department 


Chief  Accountancy  Assistant  A.L  M.T.  A. 

Accountancy  Section 
Thirteen  Accountancy  As- 
sistants . . . One 

A.R.V.A. 

Two 

Intermed. 

R.V.A. 

Junior  Clerk  ...  — 

Machine  Operator  . . — 

Internal  Audit  Section 

Chief  Assistant  . . . A.I.M.T.A. 

Two  Audit  Assistants  . One 

Intermed. 

I.M.T.A. 


Public  Health 

Sanitary  Services  and  General  Health 
Sections 

Deputy  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector  . . . C.R.S.H. 

M.A.P.H.I. 

Three  District  Public  Health 
Inspectors  . . . C.R.S.H. 

M.A.P.H.I. 


Establishment  Section 

Chief  Assistant . . . Intermed. 

I.M.T.A. 

Three  Clerical  Assistants  . — 

Mechanised  Accounting  Section  {Powers' 
Samas) 

Supervisor  ...  — 

Three  Machine  Operators  . — 

Typing  Pool  (which  also 
serves  the  I^blic  Health 
Department) 

Senior  Shorthand  Typist  . — 

Three  Shorthand  Typists  . — 


Department 

Public  Health  Nurse  (half 
time)  . 

Chief  Clerk  (40  per  cent) 
Senior  Sanitary  Clerk 
Three  Clerks 


Public  Library 


Deputy  Librarian 

Chief  Assistant . 

Two  Librarians-in-Charge 

Eleven  Library  Assistants 


B.A., 
F.L.A. 
A.L.A. 
One  A.L.A. 
One  B.A. 
One  B.A. 


One  Senior  Library  Assist- 
ant (Vacant)  , . — 

One  Children’s  Librarian  . A.L.A. 

One  Shorthand  Typist  . — 
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Index 

INTRODUCTION 

A.  EDUCATION 

1.  Education  . 

2.  Agricultural  Education  . 

3.  Youth  Employment  Service 

B.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

1.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places  . 

2.  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  . 

3.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles  . 

4.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

5.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

6.  Public  Conveniences  ...... 

7.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  .... 

8.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings  . 

9.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  .... 

10.  Street  Cleansing 

11.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria  . 

12.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

13.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 

Act,  1937  . . . . 

14.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution  ... 

C.  HOUSING 

1.  Provision  of  Houses  ..... 

2.  Slum  Clearance 

3.  Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 

Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 

4.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Byedaws 

D.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  . 

1.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act 

2.  Mental  Health  Services  . 

3.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

4.  Care  of  Children  ..... 

5.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

6.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  . 

7.  Health  Education  ..... 

E.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

1.  Town  and  Country  Planning  ... 

2.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 

Countryside  Act,  1949 

F.  TRAFFIC  .... 

1.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and 

Bridges  ...... 

2.  Street  Lighting  ..... 

3.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

4.  Parking  Places  ..... 

5.  Road  Safety  ..... 

6.  Bus  Shelters  ..... 

7.  Private  Street  Works  .... 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Evidence 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  furnish  in  the  Appendix  hereto  a preliminary  statement 
of  evidence  under  the  heads  specified  in  paragraph  3 of  the  letter  dated  1 7th  February, 
1958,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  assume  that  they  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  amplifying  such  statement  before  the  Commission  at  a later  stage, 
and  also  the  submissions  made  later  in  this  introduction,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  Council’s  financial  record. 

The  Council  feel  it  may  assist  the  Commission  at  this  stage  to  have  in  addition  the 
following  brief  details  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the  urban  district. 

The  Caterham  Urban  District  Council  was  constituted  by  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  1st  April,  1899. 

The  urban  district  was  first  extended  on  the  1st  October,  1929,  when  by  the  Surrey 
(Caterham  Urban  District)  Confirmation  Order,  1929,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Parish  of  Warlingham,  formerly  within  the  Godstone  Rural  District,  was  added. 
The  district  thus  became  the  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District. 

The  district  was  further  extended  as  a result  of  the  Surrey  Review  Order,  1933,  to 
include,  inter  alia,  the  Parish  of  Woldingham,  previously  within  the  Godstone  Rural 
District,  and  part  of  the  Parish  of  Chaldon,  previously  within  the  Reigate  Rural 
District. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  8,250  acres.  The  population,  which  in  1939  was  esti- 
mated at  28,000  (representing  an  increase  of  some  9,000  since  the  census  of  1931), 
has  grown  since  the  war,  and  the  Registrar-General’s  estimate  for  mid-1957  shows 
the  figure  at  34,030. 

The  district  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Council  is  as 
follows: 


Ward 

No.  of  Councillors 

Caterham  East  . 

. 3 

„ North-East 

3 

„ North-West 

. 3 

„ South 

. 3 

,,  West 

3 

Chaldon  .... 

1 

Warlingham  East 

. 3 

„ West 

. 3 

Whyteleafe 

. 3 

Woldingham 

2 

Total 

. 27 

In  the  abovementioned  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  it  is 
stated  in  paragraph  4 that  the  Council  are  free  to  deal  in  their  evidence  with  matters 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  heads  I,  II  and  III. 

As  the  Commission  are  doubtless  already  aware,  the  Council  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  observations  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
concerning  the  area  proposed  to  be  regarded  as  the  Greater  London  Area  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission’s  review,  and  strong  representations  were  made  by  them 
against  the  proposal  to  include  this  urban  district  within  that  area.  These  represent- 
ations were  strongly  supported  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  by  the  Member  of 
Parliament  for  East  Surrey,  Mr.  Charles  Doughty,  Q.C. 

In  the  reply  dated  21st  November,  1957,  which  the  member  received  from  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  it  was 
stated  that  “The  Government  have  considered  whether  or  not  to  include  these 
districts  (i.e.,  Caterham  and  Warlingham)  in  the  area  under  review  and,  on  balance, 
have  decided  to  include  them.  The  Minister  felt  that  it  should  be  for  the  Conunission 
themselves,  following  their  examination,  to  decide  whether  any  particular  area 
should,  or  should  not,  be  treated  as  being  in  Greater  London.  The  Caterham  and 
31 
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Warlingham  Council  will,  of  coiuse,  have  every  opportunity  of  representing  theii  ! 

views  to  the  Royal  Commission.”  ■,  . • , . i 

The  urban  district  having  been  so  mcluded,  the  Councd  appreciate  that  it  must  i 
now  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission’s  review.  They  do  submit,  however,  ! 
narticularly  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary’s  letter,  that  ■ 
the  inclusion  of  this  district  does  not  and  should  not  necessarUy  mean  that  a prima  | 
facie  case  has  been  made  out  for  it  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Greater  Loudon  Area  j 
in  any  re-organisation  which  may  be  proposed.  They  therefore  wish  at  this  early  stage  ? 
to  bring  to  the  Commission’s  attention  the  following  mam  reasons  why,  in  their  i 
opinion  this  district,  which  is  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  thus  only 
on  the  fringe  of  the  London  area,  can  truly  be  said  to  be  more  m character  with  the 
other  districts  in  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey  than  with  those  districts  situate  nearer 

to  London  and  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District . 

(i)  The  district  is  still  semi-rural  in  character,  and  is  quite  unlike  the  more  closely 
built-up  areas  lying  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  This  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  following  factors; 

(a)  The  population  density  for  this  urban  district  shows  a figure  of  four  persons 

per  acre,  whereas  with  only  two  exceptions,  the  densities  for  the  other  county 
districts  in  Surrey  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  are  much  higher,  and  range 
from  six  to  nearly  twenty-eight  persons  per  acre , . , _ . 

(b)  For  rating  assessments  this  urban  district  is  linked  with  Reigate  Borough, 
Godstone  and  Dorking  and  Horley  Rural  Districts  and  the  Dorking  and  Leather- 
head  Urban  Districts— there  being  a marked  difference  in  rental  levels  m these 
districts  as  compared  with  levels  in  districts  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 

It  follows  from  this  that  any  proposal  to  merge  this  district  with  any  other  Local 
Government  Area  within  Greater  London  could  not  fail  to  have  serious  repercussions 
on  the  level  of  the  rating  assessments  in  this  District. 

(c)  The  cost  of  local  services  in  densely  built-up  areas,  e.g.  Education,  Police, 

Highways  Housing,  Public  Health  and  Fire  Brigade,  is  higher  than  in  more  rural 
areas,  like  this  urban  district.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  services  left 
in  the  hands  of  this  Council  result  in  a general  rate  in  the  £ far  below  that  levied  in 
the  Metropolitan  part  of  Surrey.  _ 

(rf)  This  low  general  rate  in  the  £ is  not  due  (as  is  the  case  m many  authorities)  to 
UigbpT  rateable  values  in  this  district.  In  fact  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Not  only  is  this 
Council’s  rate  in  the  £ less  than  the  rates  in  the  £ levied  in  Metropolitan  Surrey,  but 
its  level  of  assessments  is  lower. also. 

Rates  levied  Rate  in  the  £ 

s.  d. 

Average  Rate  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  ...  16  2 

Rate  in  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District  14  10 

(e)  The  lower  level  of  assessments  makes  this  difference  more  marked  when  the 

burden  of  local  rates  is  measured  in  rates  paid  per  head  of  population. 

Rate  paid  per  head 
of  population 


Metropolitan  Surrey  (average  of  Authorities)  . ^ n 

Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District  . . ^ 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  General  County  Rate  of  9s.  6d.  is  common  to  tlus 
district  and  Metropolitan  Surrey  it  can  obviously  be  claimed  that  a substantial  pan 
of  the  lower  rates  in  this  district  is  due  to  efficient  administration  and  to  the  success- 
ful financial  policy  which  has  been  pursued.  , j,  Hn 

(J)  Main  methods  of  communication  (rail  and  road)  from  London  outwMOs 
not  pass  through  Caterham,  thereby  tending  to  preserve  its  present  distinctly  ru 


characteristics. 
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(ii)  As  recently  as  1946,  the  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  were 
rectified,  and  whereas  previously  part  of  the  urban  district  came  within  the  Police 
district,  it  was  then  considered  appropriate  not  to  add  the  remainder  of  the  district, 
but  to  exclude  the  whole  of  the  urban  district  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
The  Police  Act,  1946,  gave  effect  to  this  change,  which,  it  is  submitted,  must  have 
had  some  regard  to  the  different  characteristics  already  mentioned.  So  far  as  the 
Council  are  aware  the  reasons  which  prompted  that  decision  still  obtain. 

(iii)  The  late  Professor  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  in  his  Greater  London  Plan,  1944, 
regarded  the  urban  district  as  coming  not  in  the  suburban  ring  (which  in  this  part  of 
Surrey  extended  as  far  as  Coulsdon  and  Purley  U.D.)  but  in  the  Green  Belt  Ring. 

(iv)  The  Surrey  County  Development  Plan,  which  has  only  recently  received  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, confirms  that  from  the  planning  aspect  it  is  considered  appropriate  that  this 
urban  district  should  retain  its  present  character,  and  that  there  should  be  no  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  present  population,  which  exceeds  34,000.  Whereas  the 
urban  district  comprises  8,250  acres,  over  6,000  acres  have  been  included  within  the 
Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  and  extensive  areas  of  this  belt  are  shown  to  exist  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  urban  district  which  divides  the  district 
from  the  adjacent  area  of  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  thereby  seeking  to  preserve  a 
green  wedge  between  the  two  districts  and  arrest  the  outward  spread  of  development. 

The  Council  earnestly  submit  that  these  important  factors  merit  special  consider- 
ation by  the  Commission  when  reviewing  this  urban  district. 

The  Council  also  wish  to  express  to  the  Commission  at  this  stage  their  firm  belief 
that  the  present  two-tier  system  under  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey  operates 
satisfactorily  and  efficiently,  and  to  indicate  their  strong  wish  that  this  arrangement 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

They  also  firmly  believe  that  this  district,  lying  on  the  fringe  of  the  Metropolitan 
area  and  having  a population  of  over  34,000,  can  justifiably  claim  to  be  an  efficient 
and  economic  Local  Government  unit,  and  that  apart  possibly  from  minor  adjust- 
ments, its  boundaries  should  remain  unchanged. 

The  dominating  characteristic  of  the  district  is  that  of  a wide-spread  area  of  steep 
hills  and  valleys,  with  six  distinct  communities  (Caterham  Valley,  Caterham-on-the- 
Hill,  Chaldon,  Whyteleafe,  Woldingham  and  Warlingham),  and  this  in  itself  creates 
special  problems  of  organisation  of  local  services  and,  in  the  Council’s  view,  neces- 
sarily restricts  the  practicability  of  any  substantial  extension  of  the  area. 

The  present  area  is,  however,  small  enough  to  enable  the  various  built-up  parts  to 
be  adequately  represented  on  the  Council  and  effectively  to  express  the  views  and 
individual  needs  of  each  particular  area.  Bearing  in  mind  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
district,  the  Council  Offices  are  as  central  as  practicable  and  are  reasonably  accessible 
from  all  parts.  In  the  Council’s  view  any  material  increase  in  area  would  necessarily 
make  administration  too  remote,  and  the  personal  contact  between  Council  and 
individual  ratepayer  would  tend  to  be  lost. 

The  description  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Local  Government  services  does,  it  is 
submitted,  show  that  the  Council  have  pursued  a progressive  role  over  the  years,  and 
have  effectively  moulded  those  services  for  which  they  are  responsible  to  fit  the 
special  needs  of  the  district. 

The  Council  Offices  accommodate  ail  departments  with  the  exception  of  the 
Public  Health  Department,  which  is  located  only  a short  distance  from  the  main 
office  building.  An  extension  of  that  building  is  shortly  to  be  erected  to  accommodate 
this  department,  and  the  offices  will  then  be  adequate  for  the  Cotmcil’s  requirements 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  district  is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  Council  providing  an  adequately 
staffed  and  equipped  Works  Department  for  all  services,  and  intrbducifig  progressive, 
mechanisation  of  such  services  as  highways,  refuse  collection  and  parks; 
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The  major  service,  other  than  the  General  Rate  Fund  services,  rendered  by  the 
Council  is  Housing,  and  the  Council  wish  particularly  to  stress  their  activities  in  this 
field. 

The  Council’s  housing  accounts  are  financially  strong  necessitating  no  contribn- 
tion  from  the  General  Rate  Fund  while  at  the  same  time  charging  rents  which  com- 
pare  favourably  with  neighbouring  authorities.  The  current  estimated  surplus  is 
£8,620. 

Post-war  rents  were  finally  fixed  in  1950  and  so  successful  has  the  financial  policy 
been  that  despite  inflation  only  one  review  of  rents  has  been  necessary  since  then,  in 
1957. 

The  Housing  Repairs  Fund  is  also  financially  sound  with  a current  estimated 
surplus  of  £19,465. 

The  Council  were  probably  the  first  in  England  to  introduce  the  charging  of 
economic  rents  as  a result  of  which  loan  debt  has  been  redeemed  in  excess  of  normal 
requirements,  thereby  making  the  financial  position  unique. 

The  Council  are  confident  that  their  financial  record— both  General  Rate  Fund 
and  Housing— demonstrates  their  ability  to  maintain  satisfactory  local  services  at 
costs  which  are  less  than  neighbouring  areas  in  the  Greater  London  area  and  there- 
fore justifies  the  retention  of  the  district  as  a separate  Local  Government  unit. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Council  claim  that  the  district  as  it  stands  is  of  optimum 
size,  and  that  it  is  therefore  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial alteration  if  it  is  to  remain  a convenient  and  effective  unit. 


APPENDIX 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EXISTING  ARRANGEMENTS  WITHIN 
THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE 
FUNCTIONS  SPECIFIED  IN  PARAGRAPH  3 OF 
COMMISSION’S  LETTER 

A.  Edncatiott 

1.  Education 

I.  The  functions,  organisation  and  administration  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  as 
the  Local  Education  Authority  are  described  fully  in  the  County  Reference  Book, 
1956,  at  pp.  22-38. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  opposite  p.  22  that  the  South-Eastern  Divisional 
Executive  comprises  this  district,  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  and  a 
small  part  of  the  Banstead  Urban  District.  This  Council  appoint  three  representative 
members  and  one  selected  member  to  serve  on  the  divisional  executive. 

This  Council,  in  common  with  other  District  Councils  in  Surrey,  have  regarded 
the  powers  of  the  divisional  executives,  particularly  in  relation  to  matters  involving 
expenditure,  as  being  too  limited. 

The  Surrey  County  Council  have,  however,  accepted  the  need  for  wider  delegation 
to  the  executives,  and  have  recently  decided  to  amend  the  Divisional  Administration 
Scheme, so  that  executives  will  in  future  have  a substantial  “block”  grant  each  year 
in  respect  of  supplies,  maintenance  and  minor  capital  works,  and  wider  delegation  on 
staff  and  other  matters.  These  revised  arrangements  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the  County 
Council  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

As  meritiohed  at  p.  24  of  the  County  Reference  Book,  schools  within  the  division 
are,  where  necessary,  grouped  rmder  one  body  of  managers  or  governors. 
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Schools  provided  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  in  this  area,  the  group  number, 
and  the  number  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  Council,  are  as  follows : 


Schools  Group  No. 

Woldingham  County  Primary  School  . . 3 

WTiyteleafe  County  Primary  . . . ^ 

Whyteleafe  County  Girls  (Grammar)  . . 1 

Caterham  Valley  County  Primary  . . f 8 

Caterham  Valley  County  Secondary  . . j 

Caterham  Hill  County  Secondary  . . ] 

Caterham  Hill  County  Primary  Junior  Mixed  > 9 

Caterham  Hill  County  Primary  Infants  . j 

Warlingham  County  Secondary  . . .1 

Warlingham  County  Junior 

Warlingham  County  Infants  . . .V  10 

Hamsey  Green  County  Junior  . 

Hamsey  Green  County  Infants  . . . j 

Caterham  Valley  Church  of  England  . . — 

Chaldon  Church  of  England  ...  — 

St.  Francis  Roman  Catholic  ...  — 


Number  of  representative 
School  Managers  or  Governors 
appointed  by  District  Council 
2 


3 


2 


2 


1 

1 

1 


The  Council  also  appoint  one  representative  on  the  governing  body  for  Group  5 
which  covers  the  Purley  County  Grammar  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

II.  No  observations  beyond  those  above. 

III.  The  Council  welcome  the  further  delegation  to  divisional  executives,  and  are 
content  to  await  the  effect  of  these  improvements,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  to  be 
gained  in  the  first  year  of  their  operation. 


2.  Agricultural  Education 

I.  The  Surrey  County  Council’s  functions  under  this  heading  are  described  in  the 
County  General  Reference  Book,  1956,  at  p.  31. 

II  and  IIL  No  observations. 

3.  Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  The  organisation  and  functions  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  Youth  Employment 
Service  are  described  in  the  General  Reference  Book,  1956,  pp.  32  and  33. 

This  district  is  served  by  the  Purley  Youth  Employment  Bureau,  which  performs 
a most  useful  service  in  advising  young  people  about  to  leave  school  on  the  choice  of 
careers  and  in  finding  suitable  employment. 

The  Council,  as  employers,  frequently  take  advantage  of  the  service,  and  have 
recruited  a number  of  junior  staff  by  this  means. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


B.  Environmental  Health 

1.  Batlis,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 
I.  The  Council  have  not  provided  public  baths,  wash-houses  or  public  swimming 
baths.  There  are  four  private  swimming  baths  in  the  district,  to  on.e;  of  which  the 
public  are  admitted  upon  payment.  These  baths  are  used  extensively. 

The  Council  are  satisfied  that  in  a district  of  this  character,  there  is  no  demand  for 
public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  although  the  Council  are  mindful  of  the  need  to 
provide  public  swimming  facilities,  they  have  of  necessity  had  to  defer  consideration 
until  such  time  as  the  economic  restrictions  are  eased.  . . 

II  and  HI.  No  observations.  . 
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2.  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 
I Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subsoil  of  almost  the  whole  of  this  district,  situated  in 
the  Surrey  ffills,  is  of  chalk,  rainwater  soaks  into  the  ground  and  as  a result  there  are  j 
no  substantial  watercourses  or  even  ditches. 

Where  the  topsoil  has  a clay  content,  roadside  ditches  may  occur  for  comparatively 
short  lengths,  and  there  are  one  or  two  very  small  local  ponds. 

The  district  has  a local  phenomenon  in  the  “ Caterham  Bourne  ’ which  is  mani- 
fested by  an  occasional  flow  of  water  in  the  form  of  a fairly  substantial  watercourse 
through  the  otherwise  dry  bottom  of  Caterham  Valley.  This  happens  when  the  rain- 
fall over  three  consecutive  months  aggregates  1 4 or  15  inches  and  is  due,  of  course,  to 
the  rising  of  the  underground  water  table  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Before  the  last  war,  conferences  were  held  over  a number  of  years  between  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Council  and  several  other  authorities,  including  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Council,  in  an  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  and  Merstham  Bournes  as  part  of  the  wider  problem  of  im- 

proving the  drainage  of  the  River  Wandle  Valley.  Pending  the  solution  of  this  wider 
issue  the  Council  in  1938  culverted  or  improved  the  existing  culverting  of  those 
sections  of  the  ditches  carrying  the  Bourne  flow  which  passed  under  roads  or  through 

developed  property.  . . , , 

The  Bourne  flows  in  recent  years  have  been  less  serious,  and  by  ensuring  that  the 
culverts  and  watercourses  are  kept  clear  of  obstruction  flooding  has  been  negUgible. 

One  consequence  of  the  absence  of  ditches,  watercourses  and  rivers  is  that  particu- 
larly in  the  country  lanes,  surface  water  from  the  roads  is  often  drained  on  to  ad- 
jacent property  through  “grips”;  and  the  High  Court  have  upheld  the  Counefl  in 
the  preservation  of  such  grips  as  easements. 

The  wider  roads  are  usually  drained  by  soakage  pits  sunk  mto  the  chalk  subsoil. 

II  and  in.  No  observations. 

3.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
I.  The  Public  Health  Department  deal  with  all  work  of  this  nature,  including  the 
treatment  (a)  of  premises  to  destroy  insect  pests,  and  (6)  of  school  canteens/kitchens 
to  destroy  flies, 
n and  in.  No  observations. 

4.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  There  is  very  little  industry  within  the  district  and  the  Council  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade  Premises)  Act,  1937. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

5.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  A mortuary  was  built  in  the  burial  ground  in  1900,  but  it  is  suitable  only  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  a body,  and  is  sub-standard  according  to  modem  requirements. 

The  existing  building  could  not  be  modernised,  and  if  adequate  facilities  were  to  be 
provided  locally,  an  entirely  new  building  on  a fresh  site  would  have  to  be  built. 

As  a consequence,  the  Council  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Godstone  R.D.C. 
for  the  use  of  their  mortuary,  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  Council  Offlees  at  Oxted,  for 
post-mortem  examinations. 

The  Oxted  Mortuary  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  both  districts,  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  very  much  more  economical  than  building  and  operating  an  up-to-date 
mortuary  in  this  district.  The  Council  recognise,  however,  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment is  often  inconvenient  for  both  relatives  and  the  police,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy 
capital  cost,  they  have  not  felt  justified  in  providing  a new  building  under  present 
economic  conditions. 

n and  III.  None  which  are  due  to  the  organisation  of  Local  Government. 
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6.  Public  Conveniences 

I.  The  Council  have  provided  modern  public  conveniences  for  men  and  women  in 
the  four  principal  shopping  areas. 

Conveniences  have  also  been  erected  in  three  public  parks  in  the  district. 

Part-time  attendants  only  are  employed. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

7.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

(а)  Collection 

I.  Household  refuse  is  collected  weekly  from  premises  within  the  urban  district. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  premises  and  institutions  two  or  more  collections  are 
made  weekly. 

Large  capacity  compression-type  vehicles  are  used  for  the  built-up  areas  and 
barrier  loading  vehicles  for  the  more  scattered  areas.  The  present  fleet  comprises 
three  compression-type  and  two  barrier  loaders ; with  two-barrier  loaders  as  reserve 
machines  in  case  of  break-  downs  and  for  part-time  use  for  salvage  collection  from 
shops. 

Wastepaper  is  collected  separately  from  shops  and  business  premises  and  a small 
quantity  is  brought  in  from  the  normal  collection  rounds.  This  material  is  baled  and 
sold  and  the  employees  participate  in  a bonus  scheme. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

(б)  Disposal 

The  disposal  of  the  house  refuse  is  carried  out  by  tipping,  in  collaboration  with  th® 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board,  in  valleys  and  disused  pits. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Board  are  able  to  dispose  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
residue  from  their  Croydon  B Power  Station  and  the  Council  the  whole  of  the  house 
refuse,  the  latter  being  completely  buried  under  the  much  greater  mass  of  ash. 

The  operating  costs  are  borne  proportionately  to  the  quantities  tipped,  and  for  the 
last  years  the  disposal  of  refuse  has  been  carried  out  at  an  extremely  low  cost  to 
the  Council,  equal  in  1957/58  to  about  lid.  per  ton  or  a rate  of  -324d.  in  the  £. 

The  existing  tipping  site  is  being  rapidly  filled,  but  if  the  Board  are  successful  in  a 
proposal  to  secure  a new  site  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caterham  By-Pass,  it  will  be 
possible  to  continue  the  scheme  of  joint  tipping  for  at  least  another  ten  years.  Unless 
this  proposal  is  approved,  the  Council  will  have  to  revert  to  independent  refuse 
tipping,  and  capacity  has  been  reserved  at  the  existing  tip  which  would  last  for 
several  years  if  used  only  for  house  refuse, 
n and  III.  No  observations. 

8.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
I.  This  heading  is  presumed  to  relate  to  the  regulation  of  existing  buildings  from  the 
public  health  aspect  and  the  observations  below  are  concerned  with  this  aspect  only. 
The  regulation  of  new  buildings  is  dealt  with  under  the  heading  “Regulation  of 
Buildings  and  Bye-laws”  in  the  “HOUSING”  section. 

The  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector,  assisted  by  the  Senior  Inspector  and  District 
Inspector,  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  statutory  provisions  relating 
to  the  control  of  existing  buildings,  including: 

(1)  The  repair  of  unfit  houses  under  Part  II  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957.  (see  heading 
“Slum  Clearance”  in  the  Housing  Section  for  unfit  houses  incapable  of 
repair); 

(2)  Drainage,  sanitary  conveniences,  statutory  nuisances,  and  overcrowding, 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936; 

(3)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Hygiene  Regulations  made  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  the  regulation  of  slaughterhouses  under  Part 
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IV  of  that  Act  and  Bye-laws  made  thereunder,  the  Shops  Acts,  the  sanitation 
provisions  of  the  Factories  Acts,  the  Pet  Animals  Act,  1951,  and  Bye-laws 
relating  to  Hairdressers’  and  Barbers’  Premises. 

The  Public  Health  Department  made  3,800  inspections  of  buildings  in  1957. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

9.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  properties  in  the  district  are  connected  to  the  soil  sewerage 
system,  there  being  approximately  57  miles  of  main  sewers.  Drainage  is  on  the 
absolute  separate  system.  In  view  of  the  chalk  sub-soil,  surface  water  drainage 
generally  is  to  soakaway  pits  serving  individual  houses  or  constructed  in  the  high- 
ways, and  there  are  but  few  surface  water  sewers. 

The  village  of  Woldingham  to  the  east,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Chaldon  to  the 
west,  are  not  sewered  and  here  the  drainage  is  to  cesspools,  which  are  emptied  by 
the  use  of  two  cesspool-emptying  machines.  There  are  also  some  isolated  cesspools 
in  parts  of  sewered  areas  which  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  eliminate.  The 
number  of  cesspools  in  the  district  is  approximately  550. 

The  Council  from  time  to  time  (as  the  need  arises  and  as  circumstances  permit) 
construct  new  lengths  of  sewer  to  pick  up  small  groups  of  property  built  as  “infill- 
ing” in  the  sewered  areas.  ^ ^ 

There  is  no  disposal  works,  the  sewage  being  carried  by  gravity  to  main  sewers 
through  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  to  the  Sewage  Works  of  the 
Croydon  Corporation  at  Beddington. 

The  sewerage  system  incorporates  three  small  pumping  stations  dealing  with 
isolated  low-lying  areas. 

In  1954,  the  Council  submitted  a scheme  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  for  the  main  drainage  of  the  village  of  Chaldon  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£28,000,  but  in  view  of  the  serious  flooding  problem  at  Purley  Corner  (see  below)  the 
Council’ have  had  to  postpone  this  scheme  for  the  time  being. 

Since  1930  this  Council  and  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  Banstead  and  Carshalton 
Councils  have  had  joint  arrangements  with  the  Croydon  Corporation  for  the  recep- 
tion, treatment  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  from  the  drainage  areas  which  are  drained 
to  the  Croydon  system,  and  the  soil  sewers  from  these  areas  converge  at  Purley 
Comer  and  connect  to  the  Croydon  Corporation’s  main  outfall  sewer.  This  outfall  is 
inadequate  to  take  the  increased  flow  following  heavy  rain,  and  the  tributary  sewers 
surcharge  and  flood  the  highway  at  the  Purley  cross-roads.  An  engineer  has  been 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Croydon  Corporation  Act,  1956, 
to  prepare  a scheme  to  remedy  the  Purley  flooding. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

10.  Street  Cleansing 

I.  Street  cleansing  is  carried  out  by  fifteen  street  orderlies,  equipped  with  barrows, 
and  one  mechanical  sweeping  lorry. 

The  shopping  areas  receive  the  most  attention,  and  are  additionally  dealt  with  on 
Sundays  in  order  to  remove  the  debris  of  Saturday. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  sweeping,  extra  men  are  used  for  hedging  and  siding  in 
the  country  roads,  usually  twice  a year. 

The  district  does  not  lend  itself  to  street  cleansing  by  gangs  with  powered  trucks 
since  the  built-up  areas  are  not  concentrated.  The  individual  sweepers  are  in  fact 
“lengthmen”  whose  jobs  entail  a certain  amount  of  trimming  as  well  as  sweeping. 

The  cost  of  street  cleansing  averages  £151-5  per  mile  per  annum. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

11.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
I.  The  Council  are  the  burial  authority  for  the  Caterham  Burial  Ground,  which 
originally  provided  by  the  Caterham  Burial  Board  in  1891,  and  transferred  to  the 
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Council  in  1916.  The  ground  has  an  area  of  6 acres,  and  the  Council  are  now  laying 
out  a further  extension  of  more  than  2 acres,  which  is  expected  to  be  adequate  for  at 
least  20  years.  A garden  of  remembrance  is  to  be  laid  out  for  the  scattering  of  cre- 
mated remains. 

A car  park  was  provided  at  the  burial  ground  two  years  ago  to  accommodate 
about  20  cars. 

The  nearest  crematorium  is  at  Croydon. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


12.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  The  Council  own  some  262  acres  of  parks,  recreation  grounds  and  open  spaces  in 
the  urban  district.  In  the  three  most  closely-populated  areas,  viz.,  Caterham,  Whyte- 
leafe  and  Warlingham,  facilities  are  available  for  the  playing  of  organised  games  as 
follows: 

Caterham  . . Cricket,  football,  tennis,  putting,  bowls  and  athletics. 

Whyteleafe  . . Cricket,  football,  tennis,  putting. 

Warlingham  . Cricket,  football. 

Dressing  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  five  grounds. 

Children’s  playgrounds,  with  suitable  equipment,  are  also  provided  in  the  above 
areas  as  follows : 

Caterham— 3.  Whyteleafe— 1.  Warlingham— 3. 

Queen’s  Park,  Caterham,  is  the  main  recreation  ground  for  the  district,  and  in 
addition  to  providing  excellent  games  facilities,  this  ground  also  contains  two  small 
heated  greenhouses,  a battery  of  cold  frames,  and  nursery  grounds  from  which 
plants  and  floral  decorations  are  produced  for  summer  flowering  in  the  park,  the 
Council  offices  and  various  other  points  throughout  the  district. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

13.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and 
Recreation  Act,  1937 

I.  None  of  the  Council’s  playing  fields  (see  heading  “Parks  and  Open  Spaces”)  has 
been  acquired  under  this  Act. 

The  Community  Centre,  High  Street,  Caterham,  vests  in  the  Council  under 
Section  4 of  the  1937  Act,  and  the  Council  in  conjunction  with  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  the  Caterham  Community  Association,  recently  contributed  under  the 
Act  towards  the  cost  of  providing  a new  Community  building  (with  a main  hall 
seating  250,  with  stage)  at  a cost  of  £7,241.  This  new  centre  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Community  Association,  on  which  the  Council  are  represented,  and  provides 
facilities  for  a wide  range  of  local  organisations. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

14.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

This  does  not  arise  in  this  district,  as  there  are  no  rivers  or  streams. 

C.  Housing 

1.  Provision  of  Houses 

I.  Before  the  last  war,  the  Council  owned  260  Council  houses,  of  which  96  were 
built  by  the  Godstone  Rural  District  Council  and  transferred  to  this  Council  as  a 
result  of  boundary  alterations  in  1929  and  1933. 

Since  1945,  the  Council  have  built  881  houses  and  flats,  and  have  only  been  pre- 
vented from  completing  their  post-war  programme  of  1,000  dwellings  by  the  shortage 
of  available  building  land.  This  shortage  is  due  to  the  extensive  Green  Belt  reserva- 
tions, totalling  some  three-quarters  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district. 
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The  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  the  architect  for  the  Council’s  housing  schemes,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  Council  houses. 

The  Housing  Manager  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  all  dwellings,  includ- 
ing rent  collection. 

Due  primarily  to  the  shortage  of  land,  the  Council  have  now  to  restrict  the  erection 
of  new  houses  to  the  provision  of  alternative  accommodation  for  famihes  displaced 
from  slum  clearance  properties  (see  heading  “Slum  Clearance”),  and  the  provision 
of  accommodation  for  persons  on  the  housing  list  is  of  necessity  restricted  to  the 
existing  Council  properties  which  become  vacant. 

When  the  Council  commenced  building  after  the  war,  they  adopted  a policy  that 
the  housing  accounts  should  not  be  subsidised  by  the  General  Rate  Fund,  except  so 
far  as  the  statutory  subsidy  was  concerned,  and  rents  of  post-war  houses  were  fixed 
on  an  economic  basis.  The  Council  took  advantage  of  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act, 
1956,  to  cease  making  any  further  contributions  from  the  General  Rate  Fund  to  the 
Housing  Revenue  Account  after  31st  March,  1956. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  as  a general  rents  policy,  increased  costs  should  be 
spread  over  all  houses  and  not  be  restricted  to  those  built  in  post-war  years,  and 
accordingly  they  decided  last  year  that  the  rents  of  both  pre-war  and  post-war  dwell-  : 
ings  should  be  fixed  on  an  economic  basis  by  reference  to  the  gross  value  of  the 
property  in  the  new  Valuation  List.  A scheme  for  the  modernisation  of  pre-war 
houses  is  in  progress. 

A Rent  Rebate  Scheme  was  introduced  in  1946  whereby  tenants  could  apply  for 
rebates  up  to  a maximum  of  13s.  6d.  per  week.  This  scheme— which  now  applies  to 
tenants  of  both  pre-war  and  post-war  houses— has  regard  to  the  income  of  the  tenant 
and  his  wife,  the  number  in  family,  and  also  whether  there  are  any  children  who  are 
employed  still  residing  with  the  tenant. 

As  regards  maintenance,  the  Council  require  their  tenants  (other  than  pensioners) 
to  be  responsible  for  internal  decorations  and  minor  repairs,  the  Council  undertaking 
structural  and  other  repairs  and  external  decorations. 

The  Council  originally  held  approximately  120  houses  under  requisition,  but  they  i 
have  pursued  a policy  of  releasing  such  properties  as  soon  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
do  so,  and  at  present  only  seven  properties  are  so  held. 

The  Council  encourage  the  sale  of  Council  houses  under  the  Housing  Act,  1952,  to 
their  tenants,  and  provide  every  assistance  to  those  tenants  who  wish  to  acquire 
their  houses  by  permitting  a minimum  deposit  of  £5,  and  generous  mortgage  faciliti^ 
over  a maximum  period  of  30  years.  So  far,  twenty-two  tenants  have  purchased  their 
houses,  and  a number  of  other  negotiations  are  being  pursued, 
n and  III.  No  observations. 

2.  Slum  Clearance 

I.  The  Council’s  slum  clearance  programme,  prepared  under  Section  1 of  the  j 

Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  and  approved  by  the  Minister  in  January,  | 

1956,  provided  for  the  demolition  of  1 54  unfit  properties  in  this  district  over  a period  ’ 
of  seven  years.  Of  this  total,  65  properties  have  now  been  demolished  or  included  in 
Clearance  or  Demolition  Orders.  j.  - 

The  Council  have  sites  to  provide  only  about  38  housing  units  for  tenants  dis-  ^ 
placed  from  the  remaining  89  properties,  and  before  the  balance  of  51  tenants  can  be  ; 
rehoused,  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  and  redevelop  several  further  small  clearance  i 
areas.  The  Council  are,  therefore,  now  negotiating  with  the  owners  for  the  purchase  j 
of  these  sites 

The  procedure  is  for  the  Public  Health  Committee,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Chief  ^ 

Public  Health  Inspector,  to  decide  upon  the  properties  which  should  be  cleared,  and  | 

for  the  Housing  Committee,  on  the  advice  of  the  Surveyor,  to  deal  with  the  question  ; 
of  re-development.  J 
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Every  endeavour  is  made  to  acquire  by  negotiation  those  sites  which  after  clear- 
ance are  required  for  re-development  by  the  Council,  but  where  this  fails,  compulsory 
purchase  powers  are  invoked. 

The  basis  of  compensation  for  the  acquisition  of  clearance  area  sites  is  proving  an 
obstacle  to  re-development.  The  basis  of  valuation — which  was  laid  down  by  the 
Housing  Act,  1936,  when  land  values  were  quite  different  from  what  they  are  today — 
is  the  value  of  the  cleared  site,  and  not  the  current  market  value  of  the  property  as  it 
stands,  i.e.  subject  to  the  existing  tenancy.  At  the  present  level  of  land  values,  the 
value  of  a cleared  site  is  generally  considerably  greater  than  the  current  market  value 
of  the  site  with  the  tenanted  dwelling  on  it,  and  this  inevitably  makes  re-development 
very  costly. 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  and  also  the  difficulties  due  to  the  acute  land  shortage,  the 
current  financial  restrictions,  and  the  fact  that  the  unfit  properties  which  remain  to 
be  dealt  with  are  scattered  in  small  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  the  Council 
are  pressing  ahead  and  hope  to  complete  the  programme  by  1963  at  the  latest. 

II  and  III.  No  observations  beyond  those  above. 

3.  Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition,  construction  or  improvement  of  houses 
I.  The  Council  have  made  many  advances  for  the  purchase,  construction  and  im- 
provement of  dwellings  under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  or  Section  4 of 
the  Housing  Act,  1949,  as  appropriate.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to 
finance  advances  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  the  Council  decided  two  years  ago  to 
make  all  future  advances  under  Section  4 only,  as  this  allows  more  flexibility  as 
regards  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  to  the  mortgagor. 

There  were  495  advances  outstanding  at  31st  March,  1958,  viz: 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  ....  335 

Housing  Act,  1949  160 

The  outstanding  loans  advanced  as  at  31st  March,  1958,  amounted  to  £685,202. 

Since  1954,  the  Council  have  made  improvement  grants  in  101  cases  under  Section 
20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  but  their  present  policy  is  to  make  grants  only  for  the. 
modernisation  and  improvement  of  sub-standard  properties.  This  means  that  grants 
are  restricted  to  applications  relating  to  the  provision  of  bathrooms  and  domestic  hot 
water  supplies  for  properties  where  these  facilities  do  not  exist. 

The  Council  pay  an  annual  subsidy  under  Section  120  of  the  Housing  Act,  1957, 
to  trustees  in  respect  of  the  erection  in  1951  of  a block  of  22  flats  for  old  people 
known  as  the  Le  Personne  Homes. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 

4.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  The  Council  control  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the  district  by  means  of  their 
powers  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Building  Bye-laws. 

The  Town  Planning  and  Building  Inspection  section  of  the  Surveyor’s  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  all  regulations  relating  to  the  erection  of  private 
buildings. 

n and  III.  No  observations. 

D.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

1.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
I.  The  Surrey  County  Council  are  the  local  health  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946.  The  main  personal  health  services  for  which  the 
County  Council  are  responsible  are  described  at  pp.  38  and  39  of  the  County  Coimcil’s 
General  Reference  Book,  1956,  as  follows: 
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(a)  The  prevention  of  illness  and  the  maintenance  of  health — ■ 

Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 

Midwifery 

Health  Visiting 

Immunisation  and  Vaccination 

Prevention  of  Illness;  Care  and  After-Care  of  the  Sick. 

(A)  The  care  of  persons  suffering  from  certain  long  standing  or  permanent  illnesses 
or  defects — 

Tuberculosis 

Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Deficiency. 

(c)  The  supplying  of  certain  medical  auxiliary  services — 

Ambulance  Service  ■ 

Home  Nursing 

Horae  Helps.  I 

For  county  health  purposes,  the  county  is  divided  into  the  same  nine  divisions  as 
for  education,  and  this  district,  together  with  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District 
and  part  of  Banstead  Urban  District,  form  the  area  of  the  South-east  Divisional  I 
Health  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee.  5 

The  Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  is  described  at  p.  40  of  the  General  ; 

Reference  Book.  The  Council  appoint  five  members  each  year  to  represent  them  on  I 
the  Divisional  Sub-Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administra-  I 
tion  of  the  Domiciliary  and  Clinic  Services,  advises  the  County  Health  Committee  on  j 
local  considerations  affecting  local  health  matters  generally,  and  co-operates  with  the 
Committee  on  matters  of  senior  divisional  staffing. 

The  Divisional  Medical  Officer  for  the  South-East  Division,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  all  the  undermentioned  services  other  than  the  j 
Ambulance  Service,  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  this  urban  district  and  for  j 
the  Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  and  Purley — an  arrangement  which  ensures  co-  ! 
ordination  of  the  health  services  in  the  area.  i 

The  services  arranged  and  provided  by  the  County  Council  in  this  district  are  the  j 
following:  ! 

(1)  Ambulances 

There  are  two  ambulance  stations  in  the  urban  district ; one  is  now  directly  manned 
by  the  County  Ambulance  Service — the  other  is  manned  by  the  Caterham  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade  Division  under  agency  arrangements,  supplemented  by  a reserve 
ambulance  directly  manned  by  the  county  service. 

(2)  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 

(а)  Midwives  and  District  Nurses 

The  district  is  covered  by  a minimum  of  3 full-time  general  nurses,  2 full-time 
midwives  and  general  nurses,  1 full-time  midwife,  and  1 part-time  general  nurse. 

(б)  Ante-Natal  Clinics  ' \ 

These  are  held  at  three  centres  in  the  district  several  times  each  month. 

(c)  Relaxation  and  Mothercraft  Classes 

These  are  held  at  two  centres  several  times  each  month. 

(d)  Child  Welfare  Clinics 

These  are  held  at  five  centres  normally  once  each  week.  j 

(e)  Family  Planning  Clinic  i 

This  is  held  at  one  centre  twice  each  month.  j 

if)  Home  Help  Service  < 

The  Divisional  Home  Help  Service  can  normally  meet  all  the  local  demands. 

(g)  Consultant  Service  I 

Consultants  are  readily  available  for  all  special  cases.  | 
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(A)  Health  Visitors 

The  district  is  mainly  served  by  5 full-time  health  visitors. 

(3)  School  Medical  Service 

(fl)  Minor  Ailments  Sessions  are  held  weekly  at  4 centres,  3 of  which  precede  the 
infant  welfare  sessions. 

(A)  Dental  Clinic  {also  available  for  pre-school  children  and  ante-natalfnursing 
mothers) 

One  full-time  dental  surgeon  is  employed,  mainly  at  one  centre  which  is  open  each 
week-day,  but  the  proposed  centre  at  Caterham-on-the-Hill,  which  is  top  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council  s list  of  priorities,  will  provide  an  additional  dental  surgery. 

(c)  Orthodontic  Clinic 

One  orthodontist  attends  the  present  dental  chnic  at  least  one  session  a week. 

{d)  An  Ophthalmic  and  Refraction  Clinic  is  held  at  one  centre  once  or  twice  weekly. 

A Speech  Therapy  Clinic  is  also  held  at  this  centre  for  two  Sessions  weekly. 
Physiotherapy  Clinics  are  held  weekly  at  the  two  main  clinics  and  at  one  school, 
thus  covering  the  district  adequately. 

(4)  Day  Nurseries 

There  are  two  day  nurseries  in  the  division,  both  in  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley 
Urban  District— but  the  one  chiefly  serving  this  urban  district  is  to  be  closed  before 
1st  October,  1958. 

(5)  Diphtheria  and  Whooping  Cough  Immunisation  and  Vaccination  are  carried  out  at 
all  the  immunisation  and  welfare  clinics,  the  main  minor  ailment  clinic,  and  by  the 
general  practitioners. 

II  and  III.  No  observations,  although  the  Council  would  welcome  any  further  dele- 
gation of  powers  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Divisional  Sub-Committees. 

2.  Mental  Health  Services 

I.  The  services  provided  by  the  County  Council  for  the  county  generally  are  des- 
cribed at  p.  49  of  the  General  Reference  Book,  1956. 
n and  in.  No  observations. 

3.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
(a)  National  Assistance  Acts 

1.  The  Surrey  County  Council  are  the  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of 
the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  and  are  also  registration  authority  with  certain 
powers  under  Part  IV.  The  County  Council’s  functions  under  the  Act  are  sum- 
marised at  p.  51  of  the  General  Reference  Book,  1956. 

A Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee  similar  to  that  appointed  for  health  pur- 
poses carries  out  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  residential  establishments 
provided  by  the  County  Council  in  the  South-East  Division. 

Under  the  Act,  this  Council  are  the  authority  for  exercising  the  following  powers  ■ 

(i)  Section  47— the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and 
attention.  The  Council  rarely  have  to  operate  this  section. 

(ii)  Section  50— the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  Council  have  arranged 
a number  of  burials  under  this  section. 

(iii)  Section  31 — The  Council  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  Meals-on-Wheels 
Service  operated  by  the  W.V.S.  in  this  district  for  elderly  persons. 

and  III.  No  observations,  although  the  Council  v/onld  welcome  any  further  dele- 
gation of  powers  by  the  County  Council  to  the  Divisional  Sub-Committees. 

(5)  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944. 

I.  The  Council  are  only  concerned  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  Employer,  and 
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since  the  Act  came  into  operation  they  have  experienced  no  difBculty  in  maintainin®  j 
their  quota  of  registered  disabled  on  the  manual  and  office  staffs.  ® j 

n and  in.  No  observations. 

4.  Care  of  Children 

I.  The  organisation  are  functions  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  children  and  described  at  pp.  56-60  of  the  General  Reference  Book,  1956 
n and  ni.  No  observations. 

5.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

I.  This  is  a County  Council  function,  and  the  duty  of  registration  and  supervising 
day  nurseries  and  child  minders  has  been  delegated  to  the  Divisional  Health  Suh- 
Committees,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  paragraph  1. 
n and  in.  No  observations. 

6.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  All  notifications  of  notifiable  diseases  are  sent  to  the  Council’s  Medical  Officer  of  i 
Health,  who  is  responsible  for  all  investigations  of  acute  infections  and  for  the  taking  ' 
of  necessary  preventive  measures. 

II  and  in.  No  observations. 

7.  Health  Education 

I.  The  responsibility  for  health  education  is  shared  with  the  Surrey  County  Council. 
Local  arrangements  are  made  for  lectures,  film  demonstrations,  and  instruction 
generally  on  certain  aspects  of  public  health,  the  financial  responsibility  being  home 
mainly  by  the  County  Council  who  function  through  the  Divisional  Health  Sub- 
committees. 

H and  HI.  No  observations. 

E.  Town  and  Country  Planning  i 

1.  Town  and  Country  Planning  ! 

I.  The  Council  were  the  planning  authority  prior  to  1948,  and  three  separate  plan-  ' 
ning  schemes  covering  the  whole  of  the  district  had  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  were  in  operation  from  1937  and  1938.  The  provisions  of  these  schemes 
have  now  been  revoked,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  trees. 

The  County  Council  are  now  the  local  planning  authority  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Plaiming  Act,  1947,  but  under  a Delegation  Agreement  dated  8th  July,  ' 
1948,  control  of  development  under  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  that  Act  is  largely 
delegated  to  the  District  Council. 

The  Delegation  Agreement  specifies  certain  classes  of  applications  in  respect  of 
which  the  County  Council  require  the  District  Council  to  advise,  but  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  making  the  actual  decisions.  All  applications  for  planning 
permission  are  submitted  to  this  Council  in  the  first  instance,  and  are  then  scrutinised 
by  an  officer  of  the  County  Council,  who  decides  which  applications  may  be  dealt 
with  by  the  District  Council  and  which  should  be  “scheduled”  for  consideration  by 
either  the  County  Town  and  Country  Planning  Committee  or  the  North-East  Surrey 
Area  Sub-Committee. 

This  Council,  the  Carshalton  and  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  Councils 
and  the  Beddington  and  WaUington  Borough  Council,  each  appoint  two  members 
to  serve  on  the  North-East  Surrey  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee,  and  the  County  , 
Council  have  four  members.  The  Area  Sub-Committee  makes  recommendations  to  j 
the  District  Councils  on  “scheduled”  applications,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  the 
matter  is  referred  to  the  County  Plaiming  Committee  for  decision.  j 
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The  Surrey  County  Development  Plan,  1953,  has  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Minister. 

The  Area  Sub-Committee  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of,  and  amend- 
ments to,  the  County  Development  Plan,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  preparation 
of  the  plan  the  closest  consultation  took  place  with  the  district  authorities,  who 
undertook  much  of  the  initial  survey  work. 

The  District  Council  (1)  notify  all  decisions  to  applicants,  (2)  keep  the  statutory 
register  of  planning  applications,  (3)  respond  to  all  appeals  against  planning  deci- 
sions, except  where  they  do  not  agree  with  the  local  planning  authority’s  decision, 
and  (4)  take  action  to  enforce  control  of  development. 

All  claims  for  compensation  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1954, 
are  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Council,  who  forward  them  to  the  Ministry, 
and  also  transmit  copies  to  the  County  Council  with  their  observations. 

Purchase  notices  under  Section  19  of  the  1947  Act  are  required  to  be  served  on  the 
Council,  and  although  the  Delegation  Agreement  provides  that  the  cost  of  any 
acquisition  of  land  arising  from  a purchase  notice  shall  be  borne  by  the  District 
Council,  unless  some  other  authority  is  named  in  the  notice  as  confirmed  by 
the  Minister,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  County  Council  to  contribute  towards  such  cost 
where  the  planning  decision  has  been  taken  after  consultation  with  the  County 
Council. 

There  were  approximately  2,000  trees  registered  for  preservation  under  the  former 
operative  planning  schemes,  but  since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  1947  Act,  the 
Council  has  made  further  Preservation  Orders  covering  woodlands,  groups  of  trees 
and  certain  individual  trees.  The  Council  have  a concurrent  power  with  the  County 
Council  of  making  Tree  Preservation  Orders,  but  where  the  making  of  such  orders  is 
subsequently  approved  by  the  County  Council,  that  authority  assume  liability  for 
any  compensation  arising  in  consequence  of  the  orders.  As  previously  indicated, 
pending  the  making  of  further  orders,  the  provisions  of  the  former  schemes  are  for 
the  time  being  still  in  force. 

With  regard  to  the  control  of  advertisements,  the  County  Coimcil  are  responsible 
for  the  determination  of  any  areas  of  special  control,  but  otherwise  all  duties  in  this 
respect  are  delegated  to  the  District  Council. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  arrangements,  including  the  provisions  of  the  Dele- 
gation Agreement,  work  very  satisfactorily. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


2.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 

I.  The  Surrey  County  Council  published  in  1952  the  Draft  Rights  of  Way  Map  and 
Statement  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  claimed  public  paths  in  this  district, 
which  had  been  prepared  from  data  provided  by  the  District  Cotmcil  following  a 
detailed  survey  of  all  public  paths. 

The  County  Council  have  since  dealt  with  the  objections  received,  and  the  pro- 
visional map  and  statement  were  published  in  1957. 

The  District  Council  have  made  seven  diversions  and  Extinguishment  Orders 
under  the  Act. 

The  Council  ensure  that  the  public  paths,  many  of  which  run  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  this  district,  are  kept  free  from  obstruction  or  other  interference  with  public 
rights. 

H and  III.  No  observations. 
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F.  Traffic 


1.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Bridges 


(a)  Roads 

I.  The  lengths  of  publicly-repairable  roads  within  the  urban  district  are  as  follows: 


Class  I 
Class  II 
Class  III 
District  Roads 


3*88  miles 
9-n  miles 
9-90  miles 
41 -10  miles 


Total 


63-99  miles 


The  district  roads  are  maintained  by  the  District  Council. 

All  the  classified  roads  within  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  1-78  miles  of  I 
Caterham  By-Pass,  are  also  maintained  by  the  District  Council  as  “claimed”  roads  | 
in  pursuance  of  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929.  | 

As  regards  the  maintenance  and  minor  improvement  of  classified  roads,  the  i 
District  Council  formulate  a programme  and  estimate  annually,  which  is  forwarded  i 
to  the  County  Council.  The  County  Council  allocate  funds  according  to  availability;  | 
the  funds  available  are  usually  less  than  the  amount  asked  for,  and  some  adjustment  | 
of  programme  has,  therefore,  to  be  made.  | 

Major  improvements  are  proposed  by  the  District  Council  and  are  subject  to  the  i 
approval  of  the  County  Council  and  to  availability  of  funds  allocated  by  the  Ministry  j 
of  Transport.  When  a scheme  is  approved,  the  County  Council  indicate  the  amount  I 
of  grant  to  be  made  by  themselves  and  the  Ministry,  and  the  amount  to  be  borne  by  \ 
the  District  Council. 

II  and  m.  No  observations. 

(b)  Bridges 

I.  The  only  bridges  for  which  the  Council  are  responsible  are  two  footbridges  over 
the  railway  line  in  Caterham  Valley.  The  latest  bridge,  which  is  of  pre-stressed 
concrete  design,  was  built  this  year  at  a cost  of  £7,305. 

The  remaining  bridges  in  the  district  carry  roads  over  railway  lines  and  are  main- 
tained by  the  British  Transport  Commission. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


2.  Street  Lighting 

I.  The  Council  are  the  street  lighting  authority  for  the  area  and  maintain  548  electric 
and  670  gas  lamps. 

A major  part  of  the  lighting  is  at  lower  standards  than  those  contemplated  by  tie 
latest  codes  of  practice,  the  general  adoption  of  which  would  involve  high  expendi- 
ture and  high  running  costs.  It  is  the  Council’s  practice,  however,  to  undertake  each 
year  a limited  improvement  of  the  existing  street  lighting,  and  the  gradual  conversion 
of  gas  to  electric  lighting  as  opportunity  arises. 

The  Council  bear  the  whole  cost  of  street  lighting  on  classified  roads,  district  roads 
and  private  streets  where  lamps  exist. 

The  Council  employ  the  South-Eastern  Electricity  Board  as  contractors  for  tie 
maintenance  of  electric  lamps  and  the  South-Eastern  Gas  Board  for  the  maintenance 
of  gas  lamps.  With  the  present  number  of  lamps  this  is  certainly  the  most  economical 
method  of  operation. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 
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3.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
I.  Any  new  street  requiring  a name  is  dealt  with  under  the  procedure  laid  down  by 
Section  18  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925.  Suggestions  for  the  name  are  usually  made 
by  the  Estate  Developer  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Council  approve  the  sug- 
gested name,  provided  it  does  not  clash  with  an  existing  street  name. 

Numbering  is  dealt  with  under  Section  64  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act,  1847. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


4.  Parking  Places 

I.  The  Council  have  provided  car  parks  at  Caterham  Valley  (capacity  63  cars)  and 
at  Woldingham  Station  (capacity  70  cars). 

The  main  parking  problem  in  the  district  is  in  Caterham  Valley  where  the  main 
shopping  centre  and  railway  station  are  situated.  The  Council  have  proposals  under 
consideration  to  improve  the  existing  conditions  by  extending  the  existing  car  park 
to  increase  its  capacity  to  about  150  cars,  and  by  providing  an  additional  car  park 
with  a capacity  of  about  70  cars. 

Last  year  unilateral  waiting  restrictions  were  introduced  in  the  shopping  centres 
in  Caterham  Valley  and  Caterham-on-thc-Hill. 

The  Council  have  recently  suggested  to  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  that  experimental  long-term  parking  in  certain  roads  should  be 
permitted. 

The  parking  of  vehicles  without  lights  has  been  authorised  in  parts  of  certain 
streets. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


5.  Road  Safety 

I.  Road  conditions  generally  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Highways  Committee,  but 
a Road  Safety  Advisory  Committee  has  also  been  appointed,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Highways  Committee  and  representatives  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Accidents,  the  Police,  London  Transport  Executive,  Residents’  Associ- 
ations, Teachers,  Local  Organisations  etc.  There  is  a part-time  Road  Safety  Officer 
whose  work  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  instruction  of  children  in  safety 
matters,  e.g.  by  regular  cycling  proficiency  tests  at  the  schools,  inter-school  road 
safety  quizzes,  poster  competitions,  etc. 

Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  are  considered  by  the  Highways 
Committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  also  co-operate  in  the  annual  National  Road  Safety 
Campaigns,  arrange  for  the  display  of  posters  on  road  safety  boards  throughout  the 
district,  and  provide  a road  safety  kiosk  at  local  functions,  etc. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 


6.  Bus  Shelters 

I.  The  Council  have  erected  shelters  under  Section  4 of  the  Local  Government 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1953,  where  the  London  Transport  Executive  are 
either  not  prepared  to  provide  a shelter  or  the  Council  wish  to  provide  in  a particular 
vicini^  a superior  type  of  structure  with  seating.  The  executive  usually  make  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost,  but  have  recently  indicated  that  they  have  now  dis- 
continued the  provision  of  shelters  on  new  sites. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 
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7.  Private  Street  Works  I 

I.  The  Council  adopted  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  in  1899,  but  although 
niiany  roads  were  made  up  under  these  powers  before  the  last  war,  progress  with  the 
making-up  and  adoption  of  the  remaining  private  streets  has  understandably  been 
impeded  by  the  war  and  the  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure  which  followed. 

In  consequence,  there  are  at  present  some  109  unmade  private  streets  (having  a 
total  mileage  exceeding  twenty-four  imles).  A number  are  in  bad  condition,  but  in 
some  cases  the  frontagers  arrange  for  regular  repairs  to  be  undertaken. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  making-up  each  year  of  two  or  three  streets 
considered  to  be  in  most  urgent  need  of  repair. 

Post-war  development  has  involved  the  construction  of  a number  of  new  streets 
and  in  all  cases  the  Council  arrange  for  the  developer  to  enter  into  an  agreement 

Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  whereby  the  road-works  ate  i 
carried  out  at  the  developer’s  own  expense  to  the  Council’s  specification  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  The  roads,  when  completed,  ate  then 
taken  over  by  the  Council.  These  agreements  are  supported  by  a bond  or  cash  : 
deposits  to  protect  the  Council  in  case  of  default,  and  they  avoid  the  necessity  of  ; 
operating  the  cumbersome  provisions  of  the  New  Streets  Act,  1951.  ’ 

Seventeen  agreements  have  been  entered  into  since  the  war. 

II  and  III.  No  observations. 
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Introdaction 

The  Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  and  Purley  has  an  estimated  population  of  67,830 
(mid-1957)  and  is  the  seventh  largest  urban  district  in  England  and  Wales,  based  on 
population. 

At  1st  April,  1958,  the  average  rateable  value  of  aU  urban  districts  was  £327,740 
compared  with  Coulsdon  and  Purley’s  rateable  value  of  £1,296,350,  which  is  the 
third  highest  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  major  portion  of  the  urban  district  was  constituted  by  an  Ordir  of  the  Local 
Govermnent  Board  dated  18th  November,  1914,  and  came  into  existence  on  7th 
April,  1915  (having  until  that  time  formed  part  of  the  Rural  District  of  Croydon) 
The  urban  district  was  extended  on  1st  October,  1929,  to  include  a portion  of  the 
Parish  of  Warlmgham,  under  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  (Extension) 
Order,  1929.  The  district  was  further  extended  under  the  Surrey  Review  Order,  1933, 
which  came  into  force  on  1st  April,  1933.  The  present  area  of  the  urban  district  is 
11,142  acres. 

The  urban  district,  which,  in  addition  to  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  includes  Hooley, 
Sanderstead,  Selsdon,  Farleigh,  Kenley  and  Old  Couldson,  is  almost  entirely  resi- 
dential in  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  various  shopping  centres.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  20,674  domestic  and  1,648  other  hereditaments  in  the  urban 
district. 

With  regard  to  transport  facilities,  there  are  10  railway  stations  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  urban  district  and  there  are  25  ’bus  routes  operating  within  the  district. 

The  whole  of  the  urban  district  is  within  “Z”  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
district.  The  eastern  part  of  the  district  is  served  by  a police  station  at  Kenley  and  the 
western  part  by  one  at  Wallington. 

The  estimated  net  product  of  Id.  rate  for  1958/59  is  £5,275  (£5,225  fbr  1957/58), 
the  current  rate  being  16s.  in  the  £,  which  compares  with  an  average  of  19s.  3d  for 
all  urban  districts  in  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  population  in  the  last  40  years  has  been  very  considerable 
being  slightly  less  than  18,000  in  1915,  21,493  at  the  1921  Census,  37,666  at  the  1931 
Census  and  63,770  at  the  1951  Census. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  urban  district  is  its  wealth  of  Open  spaces,  of 
which  a total  area  of  1,612  acres  is  owned  by  the  Council,  including  13  recreation 
grounds  and  28  areas  of  public  open  space,  a municipal  golf  course  and  1 1 areas  of 
Green  Belt  laud.  In  addition  there  are  4 areas  of  City  Corporation  Common  Lands 
and  3 private  golf  courses  situate  within  the  urban  district.  ■ ' 

There  are  five  pulilic  libraries  in  the  urban  district,  the  Library  'Service  having 
been  operated  by  this  Council  since  1936  as  a result  of  withdrawal  from  the  Surrey 
County  Library  Scheme. 

The  urban  district  has  a good  health  record  which  compares  very- favourably 
with  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  corrected  death  rate  is  well  below  that  of  the 
country  as  a whole;  no  maternal  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  years  and  in 
1956  the  death  rate  for  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year  was  the  lotvest  on  record 
locally. 

The  Council  are  confident  that  they  can  discharge  such  additional  duties  as  may 
be  placed  upon  them  and  carry  them  out  efficiently  and  economically.  ’ 
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Education 

1.  Education 

Present  Arrangements.  Under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  Surrey  County  Council 
as  the  local  education  authority  made  the  Surrey  (Primary  and  Secondary  Education) 
Divisional  Administration  Scheme,  1944.  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
Acril  1945  The  South-Eastern  Divisional  Executive  covers  the  areas  of  Coulsdon 
and  Purlev  ’ Caterham  and  Warlingham  and  the  parts  of  the  Banstead  Urban  Dis- 
trict comprising  the  parishes  of  Chipstead  and  Woodmansterne.  The  Couldsonand 
Purley  and  the  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  Distrrct  Councils  and  the  Surrey 
County  CouncU  appoint  the  members  who  form  the  South-Eastern  Divisional 

Education  Executive,  as  follows:  Representative  Selected 

Appointing  Authorities  Members  Members 

Coulsdon  and  Purley  . • ■ ® ^ 

Caterham  and  Warlingham  . ■ ^ j- 

Surrey  County  Council  . • • ^ 

Total  . ^ 

The  above  scheme  provided  that  selected  members  should  be  persons  of  experience 
in  education  or  local  industry  or  agriculture;  but  selected  members  should  not  be 
members  of  the  County  District  Councils  by  which  their  appointments  are  made. 

Defects  Subject  to  the  observations  set  out  below  the  Council  consider  that  the 
present  arrangements  work  satisfactorily.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  and 
assuming  the  continuance  of  the  present  educational  arrangements,  the  Council  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  in  their  interests  for  this  district  to  become  an 
“excepted  district”  for  education;  and  they  are  satisfied  with  the  numbers  and  pro- 
portions of  representatives  appointed  by  this  Council  upon  the  South-eastern 

Divisional  Executive.  _ . . • r xl 

The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  defects  in  the  present  system  arise  from  the 
fact  that  divisional  executives  have  limited  executive  powers  in  regard  to  day-to-day 
administration,  particularly  as  respects  matters  of  finance,  e.g.  although  the  Coun^ 
Council  approve  the  inclusion  of  various  provisions  in  estimates  submitted  by 
divisional  executives,  they  are  not  empowered  to  authorise  expenditure  above 
certain  specified  figures  without  further  approval  from  the  County  Councd. 

The  present  arrangements  regarding  the  filling  of  vacancies  for  assistant  teachers 
are  considered  to  be  cumbersome,  and  it  is  suggested  that  economy  would  be 
achieved  if  the  County  Council  were  to  authorise  divisional  executives  to  approve 
and  issue  advertisements,  take  up  references,  etc.,  and  to  deal  with  administrative 
matters  leading  to  the  appointment  of  assistant  teachers.  , 

The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  control  in  day-to-day  admmistratiOT  m 
educational  and  school  health  service  matters,  as  now  exercised  from  County 
is  too  remote,  and  that  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  achieved  by  a greater 
measure  of  delegation  or  co-ordination  on  the  lines  indicated  above. 


2.  Agricultural  Education 

The  Council  have  no  observations  to  offer  on  this  subject. 

3.  Youth  Employment  Service 

The  Youth  Employment  Bureau  deals  with  the  placing  in  employment  of  childrea 
in  attendance  at  secondary  schools,  but  other  arrangements  are  made  by  toe  y 
Council  as  respects  pupils  at  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  considered  that  toe  i 
Employment  Bureau  should  deal  with  aU  children  irrespective  of  the  type  oi  co  j 
school  which  they  attend. 
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Environmental  Health 

4.  Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

The  Council  have  not  exercised  their  powers  under  Sections  221-230  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  to  provide  any  of  the  above  facilities.  The  matter  was  last  con- 
sidered in  1948  in  connection  with  the  extended  use  of  a war-time  cleansing  centre  in 
Coulsdon,  but  in  view  of  the  type  of  residential  development  forming  the  major  part 
of  this  Council’s  district,  it  was  considered  that  there  would  be  very  little  demand  or 
need  for  public  baths  and  none  for  wash-houses. 

There  is  no  public  swimming  bath  in  the  district,  but  two  privately  owned  ones  are 
made  available  to  sections  of  the  public  at  specified  times.  The  Council  have  accepted 
in  principle  the  necessity  for  providing  them  and  have  given  the  matter  consideration 
since  the  war,  though,  owing  to  the  restriction  on  capital  expenditure  and  the  need  to 
economise  on  capital  works,  no  progress  has  been  made. 

5.  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

The  Council  control  culverts  and  ditches  provided  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
periodic  flows  of  water  known  as  Bourne  Flows.  These  watercourses  also  serve  for 
the  drainage  of  limited  paved  surfaces  of  certain  highways.  Discharge  is  into  a large 
soakage  pit  located  at  Purley  Oaks  Depot,  South  Croydon,  and  the  Council  main- 
tain an  adequate  organisation  for  the  necessary  repair,  maintenance,  and  cleansing 
operation. 

Other  small  ponds  located  on  Council  controlled  property  also  receive  attention 
by  the  same  organisation  to  maintain  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

6.  Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Any  work  necessary  under  this  heading  is  administered  by  the  local  Public  Health 
Department,  disinfestation  of  premises  being  carried  out  direct  by  the  staff  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Department. 

Cleansing  or  destruction  of  filthy  or  verminous  articles  is  carried  out  direct  by  the 
staff  or  by  arrangement  with  the  St.  Helier  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee 
at  Wandle  Valley  Hospital,  Mitcham  Junction. 

The  cleansing  of  verminous  persons,  which  has  rarely  been  necessary,  has  been 
carried  out  imder  the  supervision  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  department ; no  cleansing 
station  has  been  provided  by  the  Council  since  the  war  but  facilities  are  available. 
The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

7.  Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

As  the  Council’s  area  is  largely  residential  in  character  with  little  or  no  industry 
this  question  does  not  arise. 

8.  Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

The  Council  have  not  exercised  their  powers  under  Section  198  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1936,  to  provide  mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms,  but  facilities  are 
provided  at  Carshalton  which  could  easily  be  supplemented  if  necessary,  in  emer- 
gency, by  arrangement  with  the  local  hospitals. 

The  Council  could  provide  a mortuary  and  did,  during  the  war,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  under  normal  conditions  there  is  no  need  for  the  Council  to  provide  a 
mortuary  or  post-mortem  room. 

9.  Public  Conveniences 

13  Public  conveniences  providing  accommodation  for  both  sexes,  are  provided  by 
the  Council.  They  are  situated  in  highways,  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds  and 
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are  maintained  to  a good  standard  of  repair  and  cleanliness.  The  majority  of  these  i 
conveniences  have  free  washing  facilities.  Attendance  is  provided  at  3,  the  remainder 
are  unattended- 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

10.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Domestic  refuse  is  collected  weekly  from  all  properties  (approximately  20,000)  in 
the  Council’s  area.  In  addition,  shopping  centres  and  other  premises  requiring  special 
treatment-are  dealt,  with  at  more  frequent  intervals.  The  annual  weight  of  refuse 
collected  is  at  present  approximately  18,700  tons. 

The  Council- operate  a fleet  of  12  modem  refuse  collection  vehicles  with  trailers, 
and  these  vehicles  are  provided  with  adequate  collecting  personnel. 

The  collection  arrangements  include  salvage,  from  which  a substantial  income  is 
derived  by  the  Council.  A Salvage  Bonus  Scheme  operates  amongst  the  persoimel 
concerned  with  salvage  collection  and  disposal.  j 

Refuse  is  disposed  of  partly  by  incineration  and  partly  by  controlled  tipping.  The  ; 
incineration  plant,  which  was  provided  in  1933,  is  maintained  in  good  working  order,  ! 
and  disposes  of  approximately  one  third  of  the  total  quantity  of  refuse  collected.  | 
The  remainder  is  dealt  with  at  controlled  tips  within  the  district,  in  accordance  with  ? 
good  modem  controlled  tipping  practice.  1 

The  tips  are  maintained  to  a good  standard.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a t 
trained  foreman,  and  are  operated  by  adequate  staff  using  mechanical  plant.  , 

The  problem  of  suitable  tipping  space  for  the  future  is  an  urgent  matter  which  is  j 
engaging  the  close  attention  of  the  Council  at  the  present  time.  j 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  problem  of  future  tipping  sites. 

■■  ■■■  i 

11.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

New  buildings  are  regulated  by  a series  of  Building  Bye-laws  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  Mim'ster  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  1953.  Under  the  requirements 
of  these  Bye-laws,  plans  are  submitted  to  the  Council  through  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee which  meets  twice  a month  for  the  purpose  of  considering  applications  made 
under  the  Council’s  Building  Bye-laws,  and  also  applications  for  plaxming  consent  to 
development  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 

The  Council  employ  a staff  of  building  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  all  building  work  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  deposited  plans,  and  that  all  the  various  notices  and  official  inspections 
required  by  the  Bye-laws  are  made. 

The  Council  have  an  adequate  organisation  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  regulation  of  buildings,  covering  the  above-mentioned  matters  | 
and  also  the  duties  laid  on  them  by  Section  58  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936  (Danger- 
ous and  Dilapidated  Buildings),  and  Section  34  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937  (Means  of 
Escape  in  case  of  Fire). 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

12.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  Council’s  area  is  provided  with  a separate  soil  sewerage  system.  The  district  is  j 
drained  in  two  directions,  the  major  portion  to  a point  in  the  north-westerly  part  of  ' 
the  district  where  the  sewage  discharges,  under  the  terms  of  an  agreemerit,  into 
sewers  belonging  to  the  Croydon  Corporation.  These  sewers  connect  with  the  , 
Croydon  Corporation’s  Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  Beddington,  where  the  sewage  is  j 
treated.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Council’s  area  drains  to  the  Treatment  Works  j 
of  the  West  Kent  Main  Drainage  Board,  also  under  the  terms  of  an  Agreement. 
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The  Council  employ  a proper  organisation  of  labour  equipped  with  plant,  and 
with  the  necessary  supervision,  to  ensure  that  the  sewerage  system  is  properly  main- 
tained and  kept  in  repair. 

There  are  approximately  100  cesspools  serving  premises  in  connection  with  which 
public  sewers  are  not  at  present  available.  The  Council  possess  modern  cesspool 
emptying  machines  and  provide  the  necessary  service  for  the  regular  emptying  of  the 
cesspools.  The  Council  are  gradually  abolishing  cesspools  in  the  district  by  way  of 
construction  of  new  sewers  and  in  special  circumstances  financial  assistance  is  given 
to  owners  of  properties  who  are  desirous  of  making  expensive  arrangements  to 
connect  to  public  sewers  beyond  the  minimum  distance  of  100  ft.  from  the  property. 

Serious  flooding  from  soil  sewers  occurs  from  time  to  time  at  Purley  Comer 
where  sewers  from  this  Council’s  area,  and  from  adjoining  areas,  connect  to  an  out- 
fall sewer  vested  in  the  Croydon  Corporation.  Sewage  floods  road  surfaces,  causing 
unhealthy  conditions,  considerable  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  damage  to  pro- 
perty. The  flooding  occurs  because  the  Croydon  Outfall  sewer  is  inadequate,  and  by 
reason  of  the  physical  features  of  the  neighbourhood  the  flooding  always  takes  place 
in  this  Council’s  area. 

A remedy  is  now  being  sought  under  provisions  contained  in  the  Croydon  Corpor- 
ation Act,  1956. 

13.  Street  Cleansing 

The  Council  employ  an  adequate  organisation  for  the  cleansing  of  the  109  miles  of 
district,  classified  and  trunk  roads  within  their  area.  The  work  is  carried  out  by 
manual  as  well  as  mechanical  means. 

The  scavengers  cover  their  beats  once  in  every  ten  days.  Special  arrangements  are 
made  for  shopping  areas,  and  in  certain  instances  scavenging  takes  place  at  more 
frequent  intervals,  in  some  cases  daily  and  over  weekends,  depending  on  the  require- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  a satisfactory  standard  of  cleanlmess. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

14.  Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
With  the  exception  of  church  burial  grounds  and  private  cemeteries  at  the  two 
mental  hospitals  in  the  district,  there  are  no  public  burial  grounds,  cemeteries  and 
crematoria  in  the  urban  district. 

The  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery  at  Beddington  is  owned  jointly  by  this  Council  and 
the  Beddington  and  WaUington  Borough  Council  and  is  managed  and  maintained 
by  the  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery  Joint  Committee,  comprising  5 representatives  ap- 
pointed by  this  Coimcil  and  4 appointed  by  Beddington  and  WaUington  Council. 
The  Town  Clerk  of  Beddington  and  WaUington  acts  as  clerk  to  the  joint  committee. 

The  Croydon  Crematorium  is  available  to  residents  of  this  urban  district. 

As  aresult  of  a decision  of  the  Council  in  November,  1938,  a Compulsory  Purchase 
Order  was  made  under  the  Public  Works  Facilities  Act,  1930,  for  the  purchase  of 
approximately  30  acres  of  land  off  Ditches  Lane,  (south  of  Farthing  Down)  Couls- 
don,  for  use  as  a cemetery.  This  order  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
who  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  ample  facilities  were  available  at  the  Bandon  Hill 
Cemetery. 

During  the  post-war  years  from  1945  to  1948  correspondence  took  place  with  the 
Croydon  Corporation  concerning  the  Corporation’s  proposal  to  acquire  approxi- 
mately 70  acres  of  land  at  Chelsham  (situate  partly  within  the  Caterham  and  War- 
lingham  Urban  District  and  partly  within  the  Godstone  Rural  District)  for  cemetery 
purposes,  and  in  February,  1948,  the  Corporation  indicated  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Chelsham  Scheme  being  carried  out,  the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  cemetery  would 
be  the  same  for  Coulsdon  and  Purley  residents  as  for  Croydon  residents.  The 
Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  however,  upheld  decisions  of  the  Caterham 
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8nd  U.D.C.  and  the  Godstone  R.D.C.  refusing  planning  permission  for 

the  use  of  the  land  for  cemetery  purposes. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements,  so  far  as  cremation  and  burial  are 
concerned,  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Council  have  no  suitable  sites  available  in  the 
district  for  cemeteries  or  a crematorium. 


15.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 


The  Council  own  a large  acreage  of  Green  Belt  lands,  recreation  grounds  (including 
children’s  playgrounds),  woodlands  and  other  open  spaces,  and  a municipal  golf 
course,  as  summarised  below.  These  lands  are  well  spread  throughout  the  District 
and  are  easily  accessible  to  the  public : 


Green  Belt  Lands  . • * j 

Recreation  Grounds  and  Children  s Playgrounds 
Woodlands  . . . ‘ • 

Other  open  spaces 

Golf  Course  ...... 


Total 


846  acres 
149  „ 

357  „ 

114  „ 

146  „ 


1,612 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Selsdon  Wood  (199  acres  in  extent)  is  leased  jointly  to  the 
Council  and  the  Croydon  Corporation,  and  the  same  is  vested,  subject  to  lease,  in  the 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  The  greater  part  of 
Selsdon  Wood  lies  within  the  urban  district  and  its  care  and  maintenance  is  carried 
out  by  this  Council’s  staff. 

In  the  recreation  grounds,  facilities  are  provided  for  organised  games,  including 
cricket,  footbaU,  tennis,  hockey,  lacrosse,  bowls,  golf  and  putting.  Children’s  play- 
ground’ equipment  is  also  provided,  and  in  all  the  larger  recreation  grounds  there  are 
pavilions  with  changing  accommodation.  Catering  arrangements  are  provided  at  the 
golf  course  and  one  of  the  large  recreation  grounds. 

The  Council  maintain  these  lands  and  the  associated  buildings  to  a good  standard, 
with  a direct  labour  organisation  provided  with  a full  complement  of  up-to-toe 
equipment  and  machinery.  The  organisation  is  adequately  supervised  by  qualified 
staff. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 


16.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation 

Act,  1937  j 

The  only  section  of  this  Act  (parts  of  which  not  affecting  the  powers  of  the  Councfi  | 
were  repealed  by  the  Education  Act,  1944)  with  which  the  Council  have  been  con- 
cerned is  Section  4 relating  (inter  alia)  to  the  provisions  of  gymnasiums,  playing 
fields,  holiday  camps  or  camping  sites,  or  centres  for  the  use  of  clubs,  societies  or 
organisations  having  athletic,  social  or  educational  objects. 

Under  Section  4,  a community  centre  has  been  provided  at  Hooley,  the  cost 
thereof  being  shared  between  the  Surrey  County  Council,  the  Hooley  Community 
Association,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  this  Council. 

Under  the  same  section,  the  Council  have  provided  one  recreation  ground  and 
extensions  to  two  other  existing  recreation  grounds.  The  remaining  recreation 
grounds  and  open  spaces  were  acquired  under  other  statutory  powers. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 


17.  Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council.  As  no  river  exists  in  this  district  the 
Local  Council  has  no  observation  to  make  on  this  subject. 
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Housing 

18,  Provision  of  Houses 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  the  Council  owned  364  houses  which  they  had 
built,  and  10  houses  which  they  had  acquired,  in  the  inter-war  years,  and  were  faced 
with  a housing  waiting  list  of  approximately  2,800  families.  Since  that  time  the 
Council  have  built  1.425  dwellings  and  have  acquired  15  houses  of  various  sizes 
apart  from  dwellings  the  subject  of  clearance  areas  which  will  ultimately  be  de- 
molished. In  the  case  of  the  latter  properties  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  re- 
house the  dispossessed  occupiers.  Further,  dwellings  at  present  in  course  of  erection 
and  in  schemes  approved  in  principle  by  the  Council  will  add  a further  393  dwellings 
to  the  total  provision.  In  addition  one  acquired  property  has  already  been  converted 
into  bed-sitting  room  flatlets  for  middle-aged  or  elderly  persons  living  alone,  two 
other  projects  of  this  nature  are  in  hand  and  the  Council  are  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  further  properties  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  Council  are  also  negoti- 
ating with  a number  of  private  owners  for  the  acquisition  of  single  family  dwellings 
which  are  at  present  under  requisition.  The  waiting  list  at  28th  February,  1958,  has 
been  reduced  to  480  and  therefore  when  the  Council  have  finished  their  development 
above  mentioned,  the  housing  problem  in  the  urban  district  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
substantially  resolved.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Council  to  undertake 
any  further  major  developments  because  suitable  sites  are  no  longer  available. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  housing  development  referred  to  above: 

Dwellings  built  or  acquired  prior  to  1939  . . 374 

Dwellings  built  or  acquired  since  the  war  (including  tem- 
porary bungalows)  .......  1,440 

Dwellings  in  course  of  erection  or  in  schemes  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Council 393 

2,207 

Owing  to  the  increasing  costs  of  building  during  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Council  periodically  to  review  housing  finance  and  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  rent  levels.  From  1st  April,  1954,  the  Council  commenced  to  operate  a 
Differential  Rents  Scheme,  as  a result  of  which  only  those  tenants  in  need  of  a 
housing  subsidy  are  in  receipt  of  such  assistance. 

The  Council  have  provided  in  proper  proportion  two,  three  and  four  bedroom 
dwellings  and  also  dwellings  for  aged  people  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  all  kinds 
of  applicants  at  rents  which  they  can  afford. 

The  planning,  design  and  construction  of  new  houses  are  undertaken  in  the  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor’s  Department,  where  a qualified  staff  is  employed  for  this 
purpose.  All  new  houses  are  erected  by  contract  and  the  existing  organisation  in- 
cludes adequate  supervisory  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  control  of  house 
erection  by  contract. 

The  Council  have  a separate  Housing  Department  under  the  control  of  a Housing 
Manager  and  this  officer  is  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  management,  rent 
collection,  repair,  and  maintenance  and  improvement  of  all  dwellings  owned  by  the 
Council. 

The  balance  carried  forward  on  Housing  Revenue  Account  at  31st  March,  1957, 
was  £17,382.  During  1956/57  the  total  expenditure  amounted  to  £166,319  and  the 
total  income  £181,651,  of  which  £141,766  (or  78  per  cent.)  was  rent  income  and 
£10,000  (or  5-5  per  cent.)  rate  fund  contribution.  It  is  the  present  Council’s  intention 
to  reduce  the  annual  rate  fund  contribution  progressively  over  a period  of  years. 

The  balance  carried  forward  on  Housing  Repairs  Fund  at  31st  March,  1957,  was 
£6,200,  representing  £3  11s.  per  dwelling.  Repairs  executed  during  1956/57  totalled 
£32,360,  the  average  expenditure  per  dwelling  being  £34  11s.  on  pre-1945  properties 
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and  £12  12s  on  post-1945  properties;  the  contribution  from  Housing  Revenue  ^ 
Account  was  £30,522,  an  average  of  £17  6s.  per  dwelling.  It  is  the  Council’s  policy 
to  maintain  all  their  properties  in  good  repair,  so  as  to  warrant  the  level  of  rents 

charged  to  the  tenants.  . . 

The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  arrangements  work  satisfactorily. 

19.  Slum  Clearance 

The  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  relating  to  slum  clearance  are  administered  by  ' 
the  Public  Health  Department  through  the  Public  Health  Committee.  The  problem  in 
this  district  is  a comparatively  minor  one  but  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  the  Council  have  submitted  proposals  to 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  dealing  with  27  houses  in  the 
current  five-years  programme.  Action  has  already  been  instigated  in  the  case  of  18 
of  these  houses ; four  have  been  demolished  and  the  remaining  14  purchased  by  the  j 
Council  by  agreement,  at  site  value.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  demolish  * 
these  latter  houses  and  rehouse  the  dispossessed  tenants.  From  time  to  time,  also, 
action  has  been  taken  as  necessary  in  connection  with  the  repair  or  demolition  or  : 
closing  of  individual  unfit  houses. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

20.  Assistance  to  Other  Bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition, 
construction  or  improvement  of  houses 

Under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts,  a total  of  765  advances  has  been  made 
to  enable  persons  to  acquire  dwelling-houses,  the  total  sum  advanced  being 
£1,129,148.  Of  these  advances,  625  amounting  to  £1,042,123  have  been  made  in  the 
post-war  period. 

In  October,  1956,  the  Council  decided  to  suspend  making  advances  under  these 
Acts,  and  to  make  loans  for  this  purpose  only  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act, 

1949’. 

60  advances  have  been  made  under  Section  4 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  53  of  them, 
totalling  £95,875,  to  enable  persons  to  buy  or  build  houses,  and  13,  totalling  £3,885, 
for  additions  and  improvements. 

Under  Section  5 of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  16  guarantee^  have  been  given  in 
respect  of  the  repayment  of  advances  made  by  building  societies,  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  or  build  houses. 

Under  Section  20  of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  improvement  grants  have  been  made  | 
for  the  improvement  of  accommodation  at  11  houses,  such  grants  totalhng  in  all  \ 
£2,510.  ' 

Under  Section  93  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  a loan  has  been  made  to  the  Coulsdon 
and  Purley  and  District  Housing  Association,  Ltd.,  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  No.  12  Foxley  Lane,  Purley. 

Under  Section  79  of  the  Housing  Act,  1936,  as  extended  by  the  Housing  Act,  1952, 

11  mortgages  have  been  granted  to  enable  persons  to  purchase  Council  houses. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

21.  Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

New  buildings  are  regulated  by  a series  of  Building  Bye-laws  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  1953.  Under  the  requirements 
of  these  Bye-laws,  plans  are  submitted  to  the  Council  through  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

Applications  for  Building  Bye-law  Consent  are  considered  by  the  committee  at 
bi-monthly  meetings.  The  number  of  applications  received  in  the  calendar  year  1957 
was  1,104. 
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The  Council  employ  a staff  of  Building  Inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  all  building  work  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved deposited  plans,  and  that  all  the  various  notices  and  official  inspections 
required  by  the  Bye-laws  are  made,  and  they  maintain  an  adequate  organisation  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  regulation  of  buildings. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  administrative  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

22.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
Under  Part  III  of  this  Act,  the  County  Council  is  responsible  for; 

(a)  The  provision  of  Health  Centres; 

(b)  Making  arrangements  for  the  care  of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
children  under  5 years  of  age; 

(c)  The  provision  and  supervision  of  an  adequate  Midwifery  Service; 

(d)  A Health  Visiting  Service; 

(e)  A Home  Nursing  Service; 

(/)  Making  arrangements  for  the  vaccination  and  immunisation  of  residents 
against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  etc. ; 

(g)  Providing  an  adequate  Ambulance  Service; 

(A)  Making  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  illness  and  the  care  and  after- 
care of  persons  suffering  from  illness  or  mental  defectiveness;  and 
(i)  For  providing  domestic  help  for  those  who  are  ill,  lying-in,  expectant 
mothers,  mentally  defective,  aged  or  children  below  school  leaving  age. 
Prior  to  August,  1948,  the  local  Council  was  responsible  for  (A)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (J)  (g) 

(h)  and  (i)  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  at  the  times 
of  the  take  over — “provided  a service  second  to  none  in  Surrey.” 

With  the  exception  of  (u)  which,  in  general,  has  not  proved  practicable,  the 
County  Council  has  implemented  the  above  in  this  district  by  the  adaptation 
and  in  some  cases  extension  of  the  pre-existing  services.  With  the  exception  of 
(a)  and  (g ) they  have  adopted  a divisional  system,  but  to  a very  variable  extent  in 
the  various  services  (e.g.  (c)  and  (e)  have  only  been  so  dealt  with  to  a compara- 
tively slight  extent  since  1951),  In  general,  the  Divisional  Sub-Committee  and 
the  senior  officers  concerned  are  only  responsible  for  day-to-day  management 
and  have  very  little  influence  on  policy. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  U.D.C.  is  the  secretary  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee  of  the  County  Health  Committee;  the 
South-Eastern  Division  comprises  the  Urban  Districts  of  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  and 
Caterham  and  Warlingham  and  the  areas  of  Chipstead  and  Woodmansteme  in  the 
Banstead  Urban  District. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  duties  referred  to  in  sub-paragraphs  (a)  (A)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  (f)  and  (i)  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  district  Council,  who  could 
cany  them  out  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

23.  Mental  Health  Services 

The  County  Council  are  solely  responsible  and  the  District  Council  and  its  officers 
are  in  no  way  concerned  or  referred  to  on  this  subject. 

The  Council  consider  that  this  service  should  not  be  carried  out  locally. 

24.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 

Action  under  these  is  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  with  the  following 
exceptions : 
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(a)  National  Assistance  Act  1948.  S.47.  The  District  CouncU  through  its  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  responsible  for  the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons 
in  need  of  care  and  attention. 

(b)  National  Assistance  Act  1948.  S.50.  Similarly  the  District  CouncU  deals  with 
the  burials  of  bodies  in  cases  in  which  nobody  else  is  making  smtable  arrange- 
ments. 

(c)  Nationai  Assistance  Act  1948.  S.31.  The  District  Council  finances  a Meals-On- 
Wheels  Service  for  the  aged  and  infirm  who  need  this  help  and  has  assisted  in 
the  establishment  by  a voluntary  body  of  a local  home  for  the  aged. 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  accommodation  under 
Part  III  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948.  The  control  and  supervision  of  homes 
for  old  people  provided  by  the  County  Council  are  carried  out  by  Divisional  Sub- 
committees of  the  County  Welfare  Committee.  The  Clerk  of  the  Coulsdou  and 
Purley  U.D.C.  is  the  secretary  of  the  South-eastern  Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Com- 
mittee- the  South-Eastern  Division  comprises  the  Urban  Districts  of  Coulsdou  and 
Purley’ and  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  and  the  areas  of  Chipstead  and  Woodman- 

sterne  in  the  Banstead  Urban  District.  j-  * 

The  Council  consider  that  these  duties  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
District  Council,  who  could  carry  them  out  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

25.  Care  of  Children 

The  County  Council  is  primarily  responsible  for  implementing  the  provisions  of  j 
Children’s  Acts  but  the  Local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  Divisional  Medical  j 
Officer  is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  the  Health  and  Welfare  Services  (officiai  and  j 
voluntary)  in  this  division  in  respect  of  the  care  of  neglected  children  and  problem  i 
families,  and  the  supervision  of  certain  children  affected  by  the  Acts.  , \ 

The  Council  consider  that  some  at  least  of  these  duties  should  be  under  the  direct  j 
control  of  the  District  Council.  | 

26.  Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
The  County  Council  is  primarily  responsible  but  the  Divisional  Health  Sub-Com- 
mittee plays  an  influential  part  in  the  registrations  and  supervision.  | 

The  Council  consider  that  these  duties  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
District  Council,  who  could  carry  them  out  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency.  ; 

27.  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  I 

All  notifications  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  have  to  be  sent  initially  to  the  Local  j 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  who,  apart  from  forwarding  this  mformation  to  the  j 

County  Medical  Officer,  takes  all  the  necessary  executive  action,  except  m cases  ol  ; 

tuberculosis  in  which  the  County  Council  acts  by  co-ordinating  action  on  the  p^t  ot  j 
the  preventive  and  curative  services.  In  all  acute  infections  the  enquiries  are  made  by  : 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  the  Public  Health  Inspectors  acting  under  Ins 
instructions  and  the  appropriate  preventive  measures  (including  disinfection)  are 
instituted  or  carried  out.  When  required,  the  County  Council  disseminates  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  cases  of  infectious  disease  which  have  occurred  m other  parts  ■ 

of  the  county.  , I 

The  Council  consider  that  the  present  arrangements  should  continue.  , 


28.  Health  Education 

There  is  a joint  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  Health  Education  and  the  Medial 
Officer  of  Health  in  his  joint  capacity  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Divisio 
Medical  Officer  is  responsible  for  the  encouragement  and  co-ordination  oi  m 
activities  of  the  officers  concerned.  Financially,  the  County  Council  has  ma 
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major  contribution,  but  as  in  many  other  spheres  this  district  has  acted  as  pioneers 
in  this  and  other  Health  Services.  i 

The  Council  consider  that  these  duties  should  be  under  the  direct  control  ot  tne 
District  Council,  who  could  carry  them  out  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  present  arrangements  for  sharing  the  services  of  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  with  the  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  Distnct 
Council  and  the  Surrey  County  Council  are  not  satisfactory,  and  that,  in  the 
of  the  Local  Government  Bill  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  the  Council  should 
employ  their  own  full-time  Medical  Officer  of  Health  if  they  become  responsible  for 
the  functions  referred  to  in  Part  III  of  the  Bill. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

29.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

In  September,  1923,  the  Council  received  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
the  preparation  of  a planning  scheme  for  the  undeveloped  part  of  the  urban  district, 
approximately  6.500  acres.  The  scheme  was  approved  in  December,  1930.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1932,  the  Council  took  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  the  remainder  of  the  district.  These  schemes 
did  not  reach  finality,  and  all  schemes  were  revoked  (with  a saving  for  certain  pro- 
visions) by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  Under  this  Act  the  County 
Council  became  the  local  planning  authority.  By  agreements  entered  into  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  District  Council,  the  functions  of  the  local  planning 
authority  relating  to  the  Control  of  Development  referred  to  in  Part  III  of  the  1947 
Act,  were  delegated  to  the  District  Council,  as  were  the  functions  under  Sections  75, 
76  and  77  of  the  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  working  arrangements  set  forth  in  the 
scheme  attached  to  the  principal  agreement.  Under  this  scheme,  the  District  Council 
receive  all  applications  for  permission  to  develop  and  as  agents  for  the  local  plannmg 
authority  themselves  deal  with  all  applications,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
may  be  of  a special  character  and  which  are  “scheduled”  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Planning  Officer,  who  inspects  all  applications.  The  “scheduled”  appli- 
cations are  considered  either  by  the  County  Planning  Committee  or,  more  fre- 
quently, by  the  Area  Sub-Committee  upon  which  each  of  the  District  Councils  of 
Beddington  and  Wallington,  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Carshalton,  and  Coulsdon 
and  Purley  have  two  members,  and  the  Surrey  County  Council,  four  members.  The 
Area  Sub-Committee  cannot  make  decisions  upon  applications — they  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  District  Council.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  in  any  particular 
case  the  application  stands  referred  to  the  County  Planmng  Committee  for  decision. 

From  July,  1948,  to  the  end  of  February,  1958,  the  District  Council  received  5,100 
applications  for  planning  permission,  and  of  these  600  were  “scheduled”  by  the 
County  Planning  Officer. 

The  District  Council  respond  to  all  appeals  against  plamung  decisions. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  existing  arrangements  under  the  Delegation  Agree- 
ment with  the  Surrey  County  Council  have  operated  very  well  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  provided  no  considerable  alterations  are  made  to  the  status  and  size  of  the 
urban  district.  If  the  area  were  enlarged  sufficiently  it  is  considered  that  the  local 
authority  should  be  its  own  planmng  authority. 

30.  Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949 

The  Surrey  County  Council  (as  the  Surveying  Authority)  have  a duty  under 
Section  27  of  the  above  Act  to  carry  out  a survey  of  public  paths  in  their  area,  and  to 
prepare  a series  of  maps  and  statements  as  specified  in  the  Act,  the  Definitive  Map 
and  Statement  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence,  at  the  relevant  date,  of  the 
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public  paths  shown  therein.  The  County  District  Council  have  carried  out  their  duty 
under  Section  28  in  collecting  and  furnishing  information  to  the  surveying  authority 
in  connection  with  their  survey,  etc. 

The  Council  have  entered  into  Public  Paths  Agreements  under  the  Act,  Sections  39 
to  41  of  which,  entitled  Creation  of  New  Public  Rights  of  Way  (in  Part  IV),  deal 
with  the  creation  of  new  Public  Rights  of  Way  by  agreement  or  otherwise. 

The  Council  have  made  Diversions  and  Extinguishment  Orders  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Sections  42  to  45  of  the  Act  (also  in  Part  IV)  which  come  under  a general 
heading  of  Diversion  and  Closure  of  Public  Paths. 

The  Council  have  been  concerned  with  cases  falling  under  the  heading  of  Liability 
for  Repair  of  Public  Paths  (Sections  47  to  50  of  the  Act),  and  in  at  least  one  case 
have  executed  repairs  to  a public  path  under  the  provisions  of  Section  47. 

The  Council  have  taken  action  by  way  of  representations  to  land-owners  where 
public  paths  had  been  ploughed  without  notice  as  required  by  Section  56  of  the  Act. 
In  one  case  proceedings  were  taken  against  a farmer  and  he  was  convicted  and  fined. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

TraflBc 

31.  Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
The  highways  system  in  the  area  consists  of  4-8  miles  of  Trunk  Road  being  part  of 
the  main  London-Brighton  Route  (A.23),  4-01  miles  of  1st  Class  County  Roads, 
12-61  miles  of  2nd  Class  County  Roads,  11-35  miles  of  3rd  Class  County  Roads,  and 
76  miles  of  District  Roads. 

The  Council  act  as  agent  for  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  trunk  road,  in  respect  of  which  they  receive  an 
annual  allocation  which  covers  the  whole  cost  of  the  work. 

The  Council  “claim”  the  county  roads  and  receive  a grant  from  the  Surrey  County 
Council  which  covers  a large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  work  of  maintenance  and 
highway  improvement. 

The  maintenance  of  district  roads  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Council,  and  is 
financed  entirely  by  them.  Apart  from  the  normal  maintenance  work  the  Council  are 
actively  engaged  in  minor  improvements. 

A heavy  programme  of  expenditure  is  before  the  Council  as  a result  of  the  difiBcult 
period  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war. 

The  maintenance  of  carriageways  and  footways  throughout  the  district  is  largely 
carried  out  by  a direct  labour  force,  adequately  supervised  and  provided  with 
modem  equipment. 

Improvements,  reconstruction  and  resurfacing  works  are  usually  carried  out  by 
contract,  and  the  Council  maintain  qualified  and  experienced  teclmical  staff,  fully 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  preparatory  works  associated  with  contracts  of  this 
nature,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  skilled  supervision  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work. 

O-wing  to  the  absence  of  streams  and  rivers  in  the  area,  there  are  no  road  bridges 
for  which  the  Council  are  responsible.  There  are  numerous  bridges  carrying  roads 
over  railways,  or  railways  over  roads,  which  are  maintained  by  the  British  Transport 
Commission. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

32.  Street  Lighting 

The  district  is  lit  by  electricity,  having  been  converted  from  gas  lighting  in  1935. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1957,  3,488  lamps  provided  public  lighting  in  all  classes 
of  highways,  comprising  3,168  Tungsten,  186  Mercury  Vapour  and  134  Sodium. 
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The  sodium  lighting  in  the  district  has  been  installed  during  the  past  4 years,  and 
the  Council  are  engaged  in  progressively  bringing  the  lighting  of  the  main  roads  up 
to  Group  “A’  Lighting  Standard,  and  are  about  to  commence  a scheme  providing 
sodium  lighting  throughout  the  trunk  road,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  district  bound- 
aries, on  a length  of  4-8  miles. 

The  Council  also  carry  out  an  annual  programme  of  improving  the  lighting  of  the 
district  generally  with  a view  to  bringing  it  up  to  Group  “ B ” Standard. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  36  standards  which  provide  all-night 
lighting,  all  street  lighting  is  extinguished  at  1 a.m.  Lighting  and  extinguishing  is 
effected  by  means  of  a time  switch  fitted  in  the  base  of  each  column. 

Comparatively  small  lighting  schemes  are  carried  out  by  the  South-Eastern 
Electricity  Board.  The  Contract  for  the  Trunk  Road  Lighting  Scheme,  however,  was 
put  out  to  competitive  tender. 

The  maintenance  of  public  lighting  is  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  the  South- 
Eastern  Electricity  Board  under  an  agreement  between  that  Board  and  the  Council. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

33.  Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 
( a)  The  Council  exercise  statutory  powers  through  the  appropriate  committee  under 
Section  17  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  in  respect  of  the  naming  of  streets. 

Consideration  is  given  to  suggestions  put  forward  by  developers  for  the  naming  of 
new  streets  constructed  by  them.  Consultation  takes  place  with  the  postal  and  fire 
authorities,  and  any  objections  arising  from  these  consultations  are  considered  and 
the  developer  is  invited  to  submit  alternatives. 

When  the  Council  signify  their  agreement  to  street  names,  notification  is  given 
thereof  to  the  following: 

(i)  Postal  Authority, 

(ii)  Fire  Authority, 

(iii)  The  Developer, 

(iv)  All  Statutory  Undertakers, 

(v)  The  County  Medical  Officer, 

(vi)  The  Police. 

The  Council  provide  and  erect  street  nameplates  of  a standard  pattern,  except  in 
cases  where  the  construction  of  a new  street  is  covered  by  an  agreement  under 
Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  In  these  cases  the  agreements  provide 
that  the  developer  shall  supply  and  erect  nameplates  of  the  standard  pattern. 

(6)  The  Council  exercise  through  the  appropriate  committee  statutory  powers 
under  Section  65  of  the  Towns  Improvements  Clauses  Act,  1847,  in  respect  of  the 
official  numbering  of  premises. 

After  a numbering  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Council,  notices  are  served 
upon  occupiers  of  premises  requiring  them  to  mark  their  houses  with  the  numbers 
allocated. 

Where  the  Council  have  decided  upon  a re-numbering  scheme,  occupiers  of  the 
premises  affected  are  given  six  months’  notice  of  the  Council’s  intention  to  require 
the  re-numbering  of  premises  in  the  street. 

All  statutory  companies  and  other  interested  persons  are  supplied  with  a plan 
showing  the  numbering  or  re-numbering  scheme  as  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

34.  Parking  Places 

The  Council  control  two  permanent  car  parks  in  the  area,  one  at  Purley  where  a 
charge  is  levied,  (capacity  160  cars),  and  the  other  at  Coulsdon  where  free  parking  for 
45  cars  is  provided. 
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An  enlargement  of  the  Parley  Car  Park  has  recently  been  carried  out. 

At  Coulsdon  the  Council  are  negotiating  with  the  owners  of  land  adjoining  the 
existing  car  park  in  order  to  effect  a considerable  increase  in  the  area  available  for 

parking.  . . ^ . 

Negotiations  are  also  taking  place  with  the  British  Transport  Commission  with  a 
view  to  leasing  an  area  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a further  public  car  park  in  the 
central  area  of  the  district. 

In  addition,  the  Council  have  obtained  approval  to  official  car  parking  in  a number 
of  streets  adjoining  shopping  areas,  and  have  recently  decided  to  seek  approval  to  the 
official  appointment  of  long-term  parking  places  on  the  highway  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parley  Railway  Station. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

35.  Road  Safety 

All  matters  connected  with  road  and  home  safety  are  dealt  with  by  a Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  namely  the  Road  and  Home  Safety  Committee. 

To  assist  them  to  carry  out  their  duties  co-opted  members  from  the  following 
bodies  serve  on  the  Committee:  i 

(i)  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  } 

(ii)  The  Accident  Prevention  Council,  j 

(hi)  The  Metropolitan  Police, 

(iv)  The  Home  Safety  Council, 

(v)  The  Divisional  (Education)  Executive. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  local  opinion,  to  spread  road  safety  propaganda  through-  ; 
out  the  district,  and  to  reach  all  classes  of  road  users,  an  Accident  Prevention 
Council  and  a Junior  Accident  Prevention  Council  have  been  set  up. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Council,  which  is  composed  of  members  of  the  various  , 
local  organisations,  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  put  forward  suggestions  on  road  i 
safety  matters  for  consideration  by  the  Road  and  Home  Safety  Committee. 

As  a result  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Council  under  Section  5 of  the  Road  Traffic 
Act,  1956,  which,  with  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act,  was  brought  into  force  on 
1st  January,  1957,  the  Road  and  Home  Safety  Committee  have  made  arrangements 
for  promoting  road  safety  by  disseminating  information  and  advice  relating  to  the 
use  of  roads  and  for  giving  practical  training  to  road  users. 

The  committee  have  co-operated  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion and  with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  in  well-planned  and 
comprehensive  campaigns  operated  throughout  the  country. 

The  Road  and  Home  Safety  Committee  have  established  poster  sites  bearing  j 
road  safety  slogans,  in  conspicuous  positions  near  centres  of  population  and  on  the  | 
principal  main  roads  entering  the  district.  In  this  connection  their  efforts  have 
received  favourable  recognition  in  the  National  Press. 

Their  activities  also  include: 

(i)  Press  advertising, 

(ii)  Distribution  of  other  media  for  general  propaganda, 

(iii)  Organisation  of  road  safety  functions  and  displays,  including  the  hire  of  halls, 

(iv)  Demonstrations  with  dogs,  i 

(v)  Cycling  training  Schemes, 

For  this  purpose  and  for  demonstration  purposes  the  committee  have  pro-  j 
vided  model  traffic  signals,  strips  for  roadways,  crossings,  belisha  beacons,  j 
bollards,  traffic  signs,  etc. 

(vi)  Visits  of  an  instructional  nature,  including  visits  to  the  training  centre  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  and  to  New  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Council  have  recently  appointed  a full-time  Road  Safety  Organiser.  | 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 
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36.  Bus  Shelters 

Bus  shelters  within  the  area  generally  have  been  provided  and  are  maintained  by  the 
London  Transport  Executive  and  are  of  the  “queue”  type.  The  Coxmcil,  however, 
have  three  shelters  within  the  district  which  provide  seated  waiting  accommodation. 
These  latter  shelters  are  maintained  by  the  Coimcil. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

37.  Private  Street  Works 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  25th  September, 
1923. 

From  the  date  of  adoption  up  to  December,  1939,  a total  of  211  private  streets, 
representing  42*38  miles  had  been  made  up  and  adopted  by  the  Council.  From 
December,  1939,  to  date  34  private  streets  have  been  made  up  and  adopted  represent- 
ing 6*10  miles.  These  post-war  figures  would  have  been  considerably  higher  but  for 
matters  over  which  the  Council  had  no  control,  in  particular  the  Governmental 
restrictions  on  work  of  this  nature. 

The  preparatory  survey  work,  etc.,  for  a number  of  private  streets  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  for  others  this  work  is  in  hand.  The  New  Streets  Acts,  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  agreements  under  Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  have  had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Council  of  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act  procedure  in  a number  of  cases,  but  nevertheless  the 
Council  are  still  faced  with  many  private  streets  where  the  Act  will  have  to  be 
applied;  in  the  order  of  20  miles.  21  Agreements  have  been  entered  into  under 
Section  146  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  these  cover  24  streets  with  a total 
mileage  of  2*8. 

The  Council  consider  the  present  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

Council  Ofhces, 

PURLEY, 

Surrey. 

29th  April,  1958. 
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J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 
Secretary, 


Council  Offices, 
Esher,  Surrey. 

30lA  April,  1958. 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
IN  Greater  London, 

Dear  Sir, 

I refer  to  Sir  Edwin  Herbert’s  letter  of  the  17th  February  last  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  my  reply  of  the  24th  idem,  and  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  matters  referred  to  therein  have  now  been  considered  by  the  Council. 

Having  fully  examined  the  present  relationships  between  this  authority  and  the 
Surrey  County  Council  against  the  background  of  the  three  White  Papers  regarding 
the  proposed  reorganisation  of  Local  Government  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  as  set  out  in  Appendix  “B”  of  the 
aforementioned  letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  the  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  appear  to  be  no  complaints  of  substantial  defects,  so  far  as  Esher  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  Local  Government  set-up  which  caU  for  the  submission  of  evidence  to 
the  Commission  for  their  preliminary  consideration. 

I am  to  state  that  the  Council  would  wish  to  co-operate  in  any  way  with  the  Royal 
Commission  should  they  desire  to  include  this  urban  district  in  any  proposed  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the 
various  local  authorities  do  their  work. 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  F.  EDWARDS, 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 
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1.  The  Esher  Urban  District  is  within  the  Metropolitan  part  of  Surrey  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  River  Thames,  on  the  east  by  the  Borough  of  Surbiton,  on  the 
west  by  the  Urban  District  of  Walton  and  Weybridge  and  on  the  south  by  the  Urban 
District  of  Leatherhead  and  the  Rural  District  of  Guildford. 


2.  The  following  statistics  and  general  information  are  submitted: 


Population 

Rateable  Value  ..... 
Product  of  Id.  rate  .... 
Rate  in.  the  pound  for  year  ending  31st 

March,  1960  

Number  of  rated  hereditaments  at  1st 
April,  1959: 

Domestic  Premises 
Other,  i.e.  Shops,  Offices,  Factories 
and  Miscellaneous  . 


56,660  (Mid-Summer,  1958) 
£1,268,897  (1st  April,  1959) 
£5,200  (Est.  1959/60) 

15s.  8d. 

17,817 

2,436 


Total  . . 20,253 


Outstanding  Loan  Debt  at  31st  March, 

1959: 

Housing  and  Advances  for  House 
Purchase  .....  £3,408,870 

Other  Purposes  ....  371,764 


Total 


£3,780,634 


Area 

14,847 

Wards 

9 

Councillors 

34 

Number  of  Council  Houses  and  Flats  . 
Council  owned  Commons,  Parks  and 

2,431 

Open  Spaces 

1,397 

Acreage  of  Green  Belt 

7,902 

Esher  Parliamentary  Constituency,  also  includes  the 
adjoining  area  of  Walton  and  Weybridge. 

There  are  three  County  Electoral  Divisions. 


acres 


(1st  April,  1959) 

acres 

(approx.) 


3.  The  Council’s  observations  on  the  various  services  indicated  in  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission’s  Letter  dated  17th  February,  1958,  are  set  out  hereunder,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  administrative  arrangements  being  omitted  as  this  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
Surrey  County  Council  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  and  in  most  cases  details  of  the 
services  administered  by  the  Esher  Council  are  included  in  the  booklet  “Facts  and 
Figures.” 


Education 

Esher  is  one  of  the  four  county  districts  which  comprise  the  Surrey  North  Central 
Divisional  Executive  and  the  Council  have  expressed  their  general  satisfaction  with 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  delegation  of  education  functions.  The  Council 
approves  recent  extensions  of  delegation  of  functions  to  divisional  executives  and 
improvement  in  relationship  between  the  County  Council  and  the  executives,  and 
would  welcome  any  possible  further  extended  powers  or  other  improvements. 
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EnTironmeiital  Health  Services 

These  services  are  administered  by  the  Esher  Council  and  details  thereof  are  con- 
tained in  the  booklet  “Facts  and  Figures. 

Housing 

The  Council  are  the  housing  authority,  details  of  the  Council’s  activities  being  con- 
tained in  pages  24,  25,  30  and  31  of  booklet  Facts  and  Figures. 


Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

The  Council  approve  a continuance  of  the  administration  of  these  services  on  the 
present  lines  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  but  any  proposal  to  confer  further  suit- 
pQYygjg  QiQ  the  County  Divisional  Health  and  Welfare  Sub-Committees  would 
be  favourably  received. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  present  delegation  arrangements  in  connection  with  Town  and  Country 
Planning  and  the  area  organisation  set  up  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947,  are  working  satisfactorily  and  could  well  continue. 


Traffic 

With  regard  to  the  maintenaace  of  classified  roads,  the  present  arrangements  are 
satisfactory.  The  Council  feel,  however,  that  consideration  could  well  be  given  to  the 
transfer  to  Esher  Council  of  the  work  of  maintenance,  other  than  major  improve- 
ments, of  the  Kingston  By-Pass  and  the  Hampton  Court  Way,  now  directly  main- 
tained by  the  County  Council.  The  variations  in  the  standard  of  lighting  of  main 
thoroughfares  is  subject  to  criticism,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee recently  set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  will  be  the  means  of  securing 
greater  uniformity.  The  Council  do  not  agree  with  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  relating  to  Highway  Administration,  for  the  reasons 
given  to  the  Commission  by  the  Surrey  County  Districts  Association,  in  their  letter 
dated  17th  July,  1959. 

4.  Summary  of  general  views  expressed  by  the  Council  in  reports  ana  resolutions  on  the 
question  of  the  working  of  hocal  Government  as  it  affects  this  District, 

(a)  Having  examined  the  present  relationships  between  the  Esher  Council  and  the 
Surrey  County  Council  against  the  background  of  the  three  White  Papers  on  Local 
Government  and  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Greater  London 
there  appears  to  the  Council  to  be  no  evidence  of  substantial  defects  in  the  present 
two-tier  administrative  arrangements  for  Local  Government  so  far  as  this  authority 
are  concerned. 

(fi)  In  not  pressing  for  further  specific  powers  the  Coimcil  have  endeavoured  to  be 
reahstic  and  have  had  regard  to  the  economical  and  efficisnt  administration  of 
services.  In  adopting  this  course,  however,  the  Council  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  ability,  financially  and  in  other  ways,  to 
administer  other  suitable  services,  should  a transfer  of  further  powers  be  contem- 
plated. 

(c)  The  Council  associate  themselves  with  the  general  agreement  which  has  been 
expressed  in  Surrey,  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  best  served  by  a 
continuance  of  the  area  of  the  present  administrative  County  of  Surrey. 
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This  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District  Council  m 
response  to  the  invitation  contained  in  the  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  195  , 
received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. ...  tu 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  submit  evidence  on  this  matter  and  wish  to  assure  tne 
Commission  of  the  Council’s  utmost  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  the  suggested 
informal  visits  of  the  Commission  to  the  Council’s  area,  and  to  state  that  the  Council 
and  their  officers  will  be  pleased  to  afford  at  any  time  all  the  facilities  which  the 
Commission  require  for  any  local  visit  to  the  area. 

The  Council  have  noted  that  the  Commission  intend  to  concentrate  then  attention 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  foUowing  services,  namely.  Education,  Environmental 
Health  Services,  Housing,  Personal  Health  and  Welfare,  Town  and  Country 
Planning  and  Traffic,  and  that  concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will 
consider  the  general  aspects  of  finance  and  administration. 

As  requested  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Commission’s  letter,  the  Cotmcil 
submit  outline  evidence  as  to  (i)  present  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  specified 
functions;  (ii)  defects  in  present  arrangements;  and  (iii)  suggested  remedies  of  such 
defects  and  other  observations  thereon;  and  this  outline  evidence  is  set  out  in  the 
Appendix  hereto. 

The  Council  are  also  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  other  matters  which  they  consider  relevant  to  the  Commission’s  terms 
of  reference,  and  wish  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  representations  to  the 
Commission. 

The  Council  are  satisfied  that  the  functions  for  which  they  are  at  present  respon- 
sible are  well  and  efficiently  administered. 

The  Council  consider  (and  feel  that  this  is  also  widely  acknowledged)  that  the 
basic  strength  of  Local  Government  rests  on  the  principle  of  local  matters  being  dealt 
with  by  local  people  with  the  necessary  local  knowledge  of  local  needs.  Consequently 
the  Council  wish  to  emphasise  that  in  their  view  the  fundamental  requirement  in  the 
structure  of  Local  Government  in  the  London  area  should  be  that  the  basic  local 
authority  area  should  be  one  in  which  there  is  a community  of  interest  and  not  be 
so  extensive  as  to  make  its  townspeople  who  live  at  or  near  the  perimeter  of  the 
district  feel  that  they  are  too  remote  from  the  local  civic  administration,  or  so  large 
as  to  lose  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  district  which  members  of  the  Council  now 
have,  and  yet  the  district  should  be  sufficiently  large  in  population  and  rateable 
value  to  make  an  effective  unit  of  sound  financial  standing. 

In  this  respect  the  Council  feel  that  the  Urban  District  of  Merton  and  Morden 
makes  an  effective  and  economically  sized  unit  of  Local  Government  in  that  it  has 
an  area  of  3,237  acres  (no  point  in  the  urban  district  being  more  than  3-77  miles 
from  any  other  point  in  the  urban  district)  and  a population  (Registrar  General’s 
estimate  for  1956)  of  71,090;  the  local  electorate  is  52,901  and  the  rateable  value  of 
the  district  at  1st  April,  1958,  was  £1,185,363.  The  product  of  a penny  rate  (estimated 
1958/59)  is  £4,725. 

The  rate  levied  for  1958/59  was  15s.  4d.  in  the  £ and  the  rateable  value  per  head  of 
population  as  at  1st  April,  1958,  was  £16  13s.  7d.  The  loan  debt  at  31st  March,  1958, 
was  equivalent  to  £2  14s.  lOd.  per  £1  of  Rateable  V alue,  of  which  only  2s.  6d.  is  in 
respect  of  general  loans  directly  chargeable  to  the  rates. 
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Merton  and  Morden  is  the  fifth  largest  urban  district  m England  and  Wales  and 
the  largest  urban  district  in  Surrey  and  the  second  largest  county  district  in  Surrey. 

Merton  and  Morden  is  a ParUamentary  Borough  Constituency,  this  constituency 
having  been  set  up  by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1948,  as  the  result  of  the 

work  of  the  Boundary  Commission. 

The  urban  district  is  fully  developed  as  a well-balanced  community.  Within  its 
boundaries  are  over  22,200  dwellings,  1,700  commercial  properties,  mcluding  over 
600  shops  16  public  houses  and  on-licensed  premises,  58  properties  of  an  educational 
or  recreational  character,  including  2 cinemas,  24  sports  and  recreation  grounds  and 
29  social  clubs  haUs  etc.  There  are  also  21  educational  and  cultural  establishments, 
including  16  local  authority  schools.  The  district  is  far  from  being  wholly  residential 
and  commercial,  for  it  contains  116  industrial  factories  and  workshops,  the  majority 
of  which  are  contained  in  three  well-planned  industrial  areas.  The  rateable  resources 

ofthedistrictare,  therefore,  quite  diversified.  . 

The  Council  has  made  extensive  use  of  its  powers  under  the  Small  Dwelhngs 
Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  money  on 
mortgage  to  enable  residents  to  purchase  their  houses.  At  the  31st  March,  1958, 
advances  to  an  aggregate  of  £1,357,415  had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the 

unredeemed  advances  amount  to  £470,728.  u i.  j » 

In  the  financial  administration  of  the  Council,  the  fullest  use  has  been  made  of 
modern  mechanised  accountancy  methods.  Considerable  benefit  has  accrued  to  the 
ratepayers  through  the  use  of  an  active  system  of  budgetmg  and  cost  control,  and 
the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  the  setting  up  and  management  of  capital, 
capital  reserve,  renewals  and  repairs  and  consolidated  loans  fimds. 

The  Council  is  the  administering  authority  and  manages  the  Superannuation 

Fund,  which  was  established  on  the  1st  April,  1930.  , . . . . 

The  urban  district  covers  an  area  which  rapidly  grew  m population  during  the 
period  between  the  two  great  wars  and  this  growth  is  shown  in  the  following  popu- 
lation figures: 


1901  ....  5,470 

1911  ....  14,140 

1921  ....  17,532 

1931  . . . • 41,228 

1939  (estimated)  . • 72,150 

1951  ....  74,730 

1956  (estimated)  . . 71,590 


During  the  1939/46  war  years,  the  civic  life  of  the  district  and  the  working  and 
value  of  local  associations  gained  in  strength  and  in  the  post-war  years  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  the  people  of  the  district  together  and  strengthen- 
ing the  cultural  activities  of  the  various  local  bodies.  At  the  present  time  a great  deal 
of  service  is  given  to  the  urban  district  by  local  people  who  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  district.  .. A 

The  Council  are  anxious  to  retain  their  entity  as  a county  district  authority  and 
would  strenuously  oppose  the  division  of  its  area  so  that  any  portion  or.  portions  ol 
the  district  would  become  a part  or  parts  of  other  districts.  Nor  are  the  Council 
desirous  of  merging  with  one  or  more  neighbouring  authorities  to  form  a larger  area. 

The  Council  are  more  than  content  to  remain  within  the  Administrative  County 
of  Surrey.  Further,  they  support  the  Surrey  County  Cotmcil  in  making  represen- 
tations that  there  should  be  no  severance  of  the  Metropolitan  part  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  Surrey  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  Nor  do  the  Council  see  any 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  administrative  area  of  London  County  Council  or  tue 
setting  up  of  any  new  county  or  higher  tier  authority  for  the  Greater  London  area 
affecting  Metropolitan  Suncy. 
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EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  MERTON  AND  507 
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With  regard  to  the  functions  at  present  administered  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council  in  the  Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District,  the  Council  acknowledge  that 
there  are  no  major  defects  in  the  administration  of  such  functions,  but 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  urban  district  in  terms  of  area,  population  and  rateable 
value,  it  is  submitted  that  additional  functions  could,  with  benefit  to  all,  be  g^en 
to  the  Urban  District  Council  whether  by  direct  conferment  or  by  delegation.  Ihis 
matter  is  referred  to  in  the  Appendix.  ■ ^ 

As  a general  observation  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  services  where  e 
County  Council  are  the  administrative  authority,  the  committee  and  administrative 
machinery  tends  to  produce  remoteness  of  the  representatives  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees  from  the  electorate.  Matters  affecting  the  urban  district 
may  be  discussed  primarily  at  Divisional  Sub-Committee  level,  then  subsequently 
at  County  Committee  level  and  ultimately  at  County  Council  level,  and  as  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  reaches  its  final  stages,  more  and  more  members  with  less 
local  knowledge  of  the  problem  enter  into  the  deliberations. 

As  requested  in  subsequent  letters  of  the  13th  May  and  3rd  June,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Council  has  already  supplied  to  the  Commission  (i)  details  of  the  number  of 
staff  on  the  authorised  establishment  on  1st  April,  1958,  by  departments  and  distin- 
guishing between  manual  and  non-manual  employees ; and  (ii)  a copy  of  the  Councn  s 
Abstract  of  Accounts  for  the  financial  year  1956/57  and  a copy  of  the  Council  s 
General  Rate  Estimates  for  the  year  1958/59  which  also  set  out  the  items  of  estimated 
and  probable  expenditure  for  1957/58. 


June,  1958. 


F.  W.  WALKER, 

Chairman  oj  the  Council. 

SYDNEY  ASTIN, 

Clerk  oj  the  Council. 


Observations  on  Present  Arrangements  as  to  Functions 

I— Present  Arrangements.  II — Defects  in  Present  Arrangements.  Ill — Suggested 
Remedies 

EDUCATION 

Education 

I.  Wholly  administered  by  County  Council  as  local  education  authority.  Some 
delegation  of  routine  administration  to  divisional  executive  covering  areas  of 
Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District,  Mitcham  Borough  and  Wimbledon 
Borough.  Some  delegation  to  District  Council  as  to  staffing  and  administration 
of  libraries  in  district. 

n.  The  system  of  delegation  to  divisional  executives  is  not  wholly  satisfactory 
because  there  is  insufficient  delegation  of  functions  from  the  Coimty  Coxmcil  to 
the  executives;  there  is  insufficient  liaison  between  the  County  Council  and 
divisional  executives;  and  further,  divisional  executives  themselves  are  too 
“remote”  from  the  local  electorate.  (It  is  known  that  the  County  Council 
have  attempted  to  meet  points  of  criticism  by  providing  for  representation  of 
divisional  executives  on  the  Education  Committee  and  by  giving  executives 
additional  delegated  powers.  This  new  reform  is  to  be  brought  into  force  for 
a trial  period  of  twelve  months.) 
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The  present  system  of  administration  of  the  Library  Service  within  the  urban 
district  with  day-to-day  working  effected  by  the  District  Council  and  its 
Library  Committee  but  with  county  supervision  in  certain  matters  has  proved 
irksome,  for  the  Library  Service  has  to  conform  to  the  county  pattern  and 
individual  schemes  and  ideas  for  local  needs  prompted  by  the  District  Council 
have  not  always  been  supported.  There  is  also  some  duplication  of  effort. 

TTi  The  Urban  District  Council  was  one  of  the  authorities  which  had  power  to 
become  “excepted  districts”  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  and  then  decided 
that  it  would  be  to  the  educational  advantage  of  their  district  to  form  part  of  a 
larger  divisional  executive  area.  The  Council  considers  that  in  the  revision  of 
functions  to  be  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  a county  district 
authority  of  sufficient  size  (say  with  a popidation  of  60,000  or  more  as  outlined 
in  Part  III  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  for  County  District  Authorities 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Area)  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  applying 
for  a direction  constituting  the  district  an  “excepted  district  . The  Council, 
however  acknowledge  that  in  the  Metropolitan  part  of  Surrey  in  which  the 
urban  district  is  situated,  it  might  be  considered  that  educational  advantages 
accrue  from  the  urban  district  forming  part  of  a larger  divisional  executive 
area  and  at  this  stage  the  Council  would  not  wish  to  be  committed  to  having 
opted  for  becoming  an  “excepted  district”  or  remainmg  as  part  of  a divisional 
executive.  If  divisional  executive  organisation  has  to  remain  for  the  district, 
widely  increased  powers  should  be  given  to  it.  District  Council  should  be  given 
full  powers  to  administer  Library  Service. 


Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  At  present  administered  by  County  Council.  . . „ , 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory  but  District  Council  wish 
to  place  on  record  their  view  that  this  service  should  be  administered  by  the 
District  Council  if  they  become  an  “excepted  district”. 

Agricultural  Education 

I.  Wholly  administered  by  the  County  Council  as  the  local  education  authority. 
H.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  Washhouses  and  Bathing  Places 

I.  Powers  vested  in  the  District  Council. 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 


Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

l.  At  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  the  District 

Council.  ■ -u  i.  n t 

n.  Whilst  it  is  considered  that  main  rivers  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  County 
and  Council,  it  is  felt  that  smaller  streams  and  tributaries  (now  dealt  with  by  the 

m.  County  Council)  could  be  more  effectively  and  economically  dealt  with  by  the 
District  Council. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 
I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council. 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 
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Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council,  except  for  the  proviswn  o 
mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms  which  are  now  exercised  by  a Joint  Board 
(with  Carshalton  Urban  District  Council), 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Public  Conveniences 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council,  but  County  Council  (i)  as 
local  planning  authority  have  powers  to  assist  in  finding  disposal  sites  in  the 
county  area;  and  (ii)  as  health  authority  have  Local  Act  powers  to  control 
siting  of  refuse  dumps  by  the  District  Council  outside  its  own  district, 
n.  Present  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
serious  problem  of  finding  additional  tipping  sites, 
in.  The  County  Council  should  treat  with  more  urgency  the  allocation  of  suitable 
areas  in  the  Development  Plan  for  use  by  local  authorities  whose  areas  are 
deficient  in  tipping  facilities. 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 
I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  Powers  as  to  sewerage  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council.  Powers  as  to 
sewage  disposal  at  present  exercised  by  a Joint  Sewerage  Board  with  Mitcham 
Borough  and  Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Street  Cleansing 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council,  except  cleansing  of  trunk 
roads  and  two  Class  I roads  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory,  but  it  is  considered 
and  that  cleansing  of  the  Class  I roads  referred  to  could  be  more  economically 
in.  carried  out  by  the  District  Council. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  Cemeteries,  by  a Joint  Board  (with  Carshalton 

Urban  District  Council)  as  to  a Crematorium,  by  a Joint  Board  (with  Battersea 
Municipal  Borough  Council,  Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council  and  Car- 
shalton Urban  District  Coimcil). 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 
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Powers  and  Duties  under  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council  as  the  local  education 
authority,  and  also  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Prevention  of  River  Pollution 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council  (where  they  are  river 
authority)  and  also  by  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 


HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Slum  Clearance 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facffltate  the  acquisition,  construction  or 
improvement  of  houses 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Regulations  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council. 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

l.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council,  with  some  delegation  to 
Divisional  Health  Sub-Committee  for  area  of  Merton  and  Morden  Urban 
District,  Mitcham  Borough  and  Wimbledon  Borough. 

n.  The  District  Council  have  only  minority  representation  on  Divisional  Sub- 
committee which  could  possibly  produce  an  inimicable  administration  arrang^ 
ment  for  this  important  local  service.  The  Divisional  Committee  system  is 
too  remote  from  the  local  electorate. 

m.  The  District  Council  should  have  the  opportunity  (as  set  out  in  Part  IB  of 
the  Local  Government  Bill  for  county  district  authorities  of  60,000  or  more 
population  outside  the  Metropolitan  Area)  to  make  a delegation  scheme  for 
the  exercise  of  these  functions  if  they  so  desire. 

Mental  Health  Service 

I.  At  present  administered  by  the  County  Council. 

H.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  the 
District  Council.  The  County  Council  delegate  certain  of  their  welfare  functions 
to  a Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee. 
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n.  The  District  Council  have  only  minority  representation  on 

Committee  which  could  possibly  produce  an  inimicable  adnunistration 
ment  for  this  important  local  service.  The  Divisional  Committee  system  is  too 
remote  from  the  local  electorate.  „ , 

m.  The  District  Council  should  have  the  opportunity  (as  set  out  m Part  lU 
Local  Government  Bill  for  county  district  authorities  of  60, 
population  outside  the  Metropolitan  area)  to  make  a delegation  scheme  tor  tne 
exercise  of  these  functions  if  they  so  desire. 


Care  of  Children  , 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  County  Council  through  their  Children  s 

Committee.  . . ^ 

n.  Present  arrangements  reasonably  satisfactory  but  District  Council  consia 

and  that:  • 

in.  (1)  If  County  administration  of  health  and  welfare  functions  is  to  remain, 
there  should  be  a similar  divisional  administration  of  Child  Care  Services, 
which  would  bring  advantages  of  easier  operation  and  better  personal  contacts 
at  divisional  level  between  the  personnel  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Children  s 
Departments,  who  essentially  work  hand-in-hand;  and 

(2)  If  District  Council  take  delegation  of  health  and  welfare  functions  they 
should  also  administer  functions  for  Care  of  Children. 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 
I.  At  present  administered  by  the  County  Council. 

n.  District  Council  officers  assist  in  supplying  reports  as  to  premises,  etc.  It 
and  District  Council  take  delegation  of  health  and  welfare  functions  this  fimction 
TIT,  should  also  be  administered  by  District  Council. 


Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  District  Council. 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Health  Education 

I.  Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  (as  the  local 
health  authority)  and  part  by  the  District  Council  (as  the  local  sanitary 
authority). 

n.  There  is  duplication  of  work  in  this  sphere. 

TTT.  The  responsibility  for  this  service  should  be  transferred  to  the  District  Coimcil, 
but  only  if  the  District  Council  take  over  powers  and  duties  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Acts. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

I.  The  County  Council  are  the  local  planning  authority  but  have  delegated  to  the 
District  Council  their  functions  under  Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  relating  to  the 
control  of  development,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  reservations  as  to 
“scheduled”  applications,  wliich  go  forward  for  consideration  by  Area  Sub- 
Committee  (and  if  necessary  County  Planning  Committee), 
n.  Whilst  the  system  of  delegation  has  worked  reasonably  well,  it  involves  an 
appreciable  amount  of  duplication  of  effort  in  records,  consultations  and 
attendances  at  Area  Sub-Committees.  In  ten  years  working,  of  some  2,750 
Town  Planning  Applications,  379  have  been  scheduled  for  consideration  by 
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the  Area  Committee,  and,  in  only  six  cases  has  the  final  decision  been  materially 
different  from  the  District  Council’s  recommendation.  The  Council  consider 
there  has  been  a wastage  of  staff  effort  and  also  unnecessary  additional  cost 
to  the  Town  Planning  Service.  ^ ■< 

HI.  The  delegation  of  powers  to  the  Council  should  be  so  wide  as  to  make  the 
Council  responsible  for  its  own  development  and  every-day  control  within  the 
framework  and  principles  of  the  Development  Plan  (now  approved  by  the 
Minister). 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  X949 
I.  At  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council  and  part  by  the  District 
Council. 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
I Powers  at  present  exercised  as  to  part  by  the  County  Council,  and  part  by  the 
District  Council.  The  District  Council  are  a “claiming”  authority  in  respect 
of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  county  roads  (except  two  unclaimed 
county  roads)  and  are  the  highway  authority  for  district  roads.  The  District 
Council  also  act  as  agents  for  the  County  Council  in  respect  of  bridges  on 

classified  roads.  , . . 

n.  District  Council  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  the  two  unclaimed  county 
and  roads  could  be  more  economically  carried  out  by  the  District  Council.  Regard- 
TTT  ing  minor  traffic  matters,  such  as  provision  of  ’bus  stops,  ’bus  bays,  refuges, 
etc..  District  Council  consider  that  London  Government  suffers  at  present 
from  having  too  many  avenues  of  joint  consultation. 

Street  Lighting 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  aiTangements  satisfactory. 

Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council. 

H.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Parking  Places 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Road  Safety 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council. 

H.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Provision  of  ’bus  shelters 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council  in  conjunction  with 
London  Transport  Executive. 

n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 

Private  Street  Works 

I.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council, 
n.  No  defects  known,  present  arrangements  satisfactory. 
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Weybridge  Urban  District  Council 


Council  Offices, 

Walton-on-Thames 
2&thJune,  1958. 


Sir, 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 


I am  directed  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  February,  1958,  addressed 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU,  and  to  forward  the  attached  outlme  of  the  present  arr^ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  functions  specified  in  that  letter,  together  with  the  Council  s 
observations  in  respect  of  some  of  the  items. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Council  have  asked  me  to  express  the  foUowmg; 


(1)  Maintenance  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt 

Fonowing  the  recommendations  of  Professor  Abercrombie,  the  whole  of  this 
district  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  area,  md 
the  Minister  has,  on  appeal,  repeatedly  supported  the  Council’s  efforts  to  inamtam  it 
as  such.  In  the  Surrey  County  Council’s  Development  Plan  this  district  is  to  remam 
in  the  Green  Belt  area,  whilst  the  town  map,  which  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  Ptep«- 
ation,  specifically  declares  the  intention  to  retain  the  remaining  open  land  outside  the 
limits  of  development  as  part  of  and  in  character  with  the  Green  Belt,  and  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  present  pressure  to  build  here  and  elsewhere  around 
London,  tending  towards  the  coalescence  of  the  district  with  adjacent  built-up  areas. 

Partly  fortuitously  and  partly  by  determined  adherence  to  the  Green  Belt  principle, 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  belt  is  already  quite  clearly  detoed  on  this  side  of  I^ndon. 
The  first  feeling  of  the  spaciousness  which  one  associates  with  the  term  Green 
Belt”  arises  in  the  vicinity  of  Giggs  HiU  Green  on  the  Portsmouth  Road,  adjacent 
to  the  offices  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  at  Thames  Ditton. 

The  Council  feel  that  it  is  sound  policy  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  Metropolitan 
Green  Belt  should  be  finally  determined  now,  and  that  their  efforts  loyally  to  observe 
the  principles  of  the  Abercrombie  report  in  this  respect  should  be  recogmsed  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  Commission. 


(2)  Community  of  Interest 

With  a density  of  population  averaging  approximately  persons  to  the  acre,  this 
district  has  not  the  slightest  affinity  or  community  of  interest  with  the  closely- 
developed  and  densely-populated  area  of  London  and  its  environs.  Its  future  expan- 
sion is  to  be  restricted  to  two  small  areas  within  the  existing  limits  of  development, 
although  some  of  the  larger  properties  may  be  converted.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
the  limits  of  development  should  be  extended. 

(3)  Divisional  Administration 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Surrey  County  Council’s  Divisional  Admiuistration,  this 
district  looks  naturally  to  the  west  for  the  functions  of  Education,  Health,  Welfare, 
Planning  and  Civil  Defence,  being  grouped  with  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chertsey, 
Egham,  Frimley  and  Camberley,  and  Woking,  together  with  the  Rural  Districts  of 
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Bagshot  and  Guildford  (part),  all  working  from  the  Divisional  Administrative 
Centre  at  Woking.  In  the  Council’s  opinion  this  association  is  very  appropriate,  and 

has  worked  well.  . 

The  Council  are  confident  that  the  best  interests  of  the  residents  of  this  area  would 
be  adequately  served  by  the  retention  of  the  present  two-tier  structure  of  Local 
Government,  subject  to  the  relatively  minor  suggestions  contained  in  the  attached 
outline  as  to  increased  delegation  of  powers  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  with 
whom  this  Council’s  relations  have,  particularly  during  recent  years,  been  most 
cordial. 

Thirty  additional  copies  of  this  letter  and  the  enclosures  are  enclosed  and  I have 
been  instructed  to  confirm  that  the  Council  will  co-operate  with  the  Commission  to 
the  full  and  would  welcome  a visit  to  the  district  by  the  Commission.  So  far  as  the 
Council  are  concerned  this  visit  could  take  place  at  any  time,  but  some  of  the  mem- 
bers and  chief  officers  will  be  taking  their  holidays  during  the  next  two  months,  and, 
if  it  would  not  inconvenience  the  Commission,  it  would  be  helpful  if  any  such  visit 
could  take  place  not  earlier  than  September. 


I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  HARRIS, 
Clerk  oj  the  Council. 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E., 

Chairman, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
IN  Greater  London. 


Outline  of  Present  Arrangements,  with  Observations 


I— Present  Arrangements,  n — Defects  in  Present  Arrangements.  HI— Suggested 
Remedies.  IV— Estimated  Expenditure  1958/9— (where  no  figures  are  quoted,  alloca- 
tion of  expenditure  to  the  head  in  question  is  not  readily  ascertainable). 


EDUCATION 

Education 

1.  County  Council  with  some  delegation  to  divisional  executives.  Walton  and 
Weybridge  Urban  District  is  within  North-Western  Division  which  also  in- 
cludes : 

Chertsey  Urban  District,  Egham  Urban  District,  Frimley  and  Camberley 
Urban  District,  Woking  Urban  District,  Bagshot  Rural  District,  Guildford 
Rural  District  (part). 

Within  the  Urban  District  there  are  the  following  county  schools : 


(a)  County  Secondary  . . .4 

(b)  Primary . . . . .9 

(c)  Technical  and  Further  Education ; 

Technical  College  . . .1 

Evening  Institutes  . . .2 


II.  Only  comparatively  routine  matters  are  at  present  delegated  under  very  strict 
financial  control. 

HI.  The  continuation  of  some  form  of  divisional  admmistration  is  considered  to  be 
desirable,  provided  the  degree  of  delegation  to  divisional  executives  is  ex- 
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tended.  The  County  Council  have  adopted  a revised  scheme  for  divisional 
administration  to  be  operative  for  a trial  period  of  1 year  from  1st  July,  195o. 
Total  of  £220,844;  Rate  in  £ of  5s.  9-23d.  (County  precept). 

Agricultural  Education 

I.  County  Council.  No  special  provision  in  district,  but  facilities  available  to  local 
students  in  other  parts  of  county. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

I.  County  Council.  Centre  in  district  serving  this  and  Chertsey  Urban  Districts. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Baths,  washhouses  and  bathing  places 

,1.  District  Council.  Powers  exercised  only  in  respect  of  two  bathing  places  on 
River  Thames. 

IV.  Total  of  £856;  Rate  in  £ of  0-27d. 

Control  of  Watercourses,  ditches  and  ponds 

I.  District  within  Thames  Conservancy  area  except  for  the  rivers  for  which  that 
authority  is  responsible,  the  District  Council  exercise  their  powers  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  including  a seasonal  mosquito-control  service. 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articies 

I.  District  Council. 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

I.  District  Council. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  Rooms 

I.  District  Council.  The  Council  have  two  mortuaries,  one  of  which  has  facilities 
for  post-mortem  examinations. 

n.  Neither  mortuary  has  refrigeration  plant. 

ITT.  Question  of  improved  accommodation  to  serve  Chertsey,  Egham  and  this 
district  jointly  is  being  considered  by  the  three  Councils. 

Public  Conveniences 

,1.  District  Council.  Apart  from  conveniences  in  recreation  grounds,  the  Council 
have  provided  three  groups  of  public  conveniences,  including  one  at  the  river- 
side at  Weybridge.  A convenience  at  the  riverside  near  Walton  Bridge  is  under 
construction. 

IV.  Total  of  £2,078 ; rate  in  £ of  0-65d. 

Refuse  Collection 

I.  District  Council.  Both  refuse  and  salvage  collections  are  made  weekly  through- 
out the  district.  Refuse  disposal  is  effected  by  controlled  tipping,  as  a result  of 
which  several  extensive  areas  of  low-lying  land  have  been  reclaimed  for  use  for 
agriculture,  horticulture,  playing  fields  and  common  land. 

IV.  Total  of  £3 1 ,787 ; Rate  in  £ of  lOd.  (Income  from  salvage  has  averaged  approx. 
£4,730  per  annum  since  1950). 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

I.  District  Council. 
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Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

I.  District  Council.  Whole  of  sewage  of  district  is  effectively  treated  at  two  works; 


IV. 


Area  Works 

Weybridge  . Now  Haw 
Remainder  of  Weylands, 

District  Hersham 

Total  of  £30,687:  Rate  in  £ of  9-65d. 


Outjall 
River  Wey. 
River  Mole. 


Street  aeansing 

I.  District  Council.  This  service  is  operated  mainly  with  mechanical  street-sweep- 
ing  vehicles. 

IV.  Total  of  £1 1 ,464 : Rate  in  £ of  3-62d. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

I District  Council.  The  Council  own  4 burial  grounds,  at  2 of  which  approxi- 

' mately  1 1 acres  of  land  in  total  are  available  for  future  use,  and  are  likely  to  be 

sufficient  to  meet  any  foreseeable  demand. 

IV.  Total  of  £5,072 : Rate  in  £ of  1 -59d. 

Parte  and  Open  Spaces 

I,  District  Council.  The  Council  own: 

Acres 

Recreation  Grounds  and  play- 
ing fields  . . ■ .136 

Open  spaces  . • • 

257 

These  are  weU  distributed  throughout  the  Urban  District  and  the  Council  lose 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  additional  land  for  open  spaces  when  circum- 
stances  permit. 

IV.  Total  of  £21,107 : Rate  in  £ of  6-62d. 


Powers  and  Duties  under  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
I County  Council  and  District  Council.  The  District  Council  have  established  a 
sports  ground  10  acres  in  extent  at  Stompond  Lane,  incorporating  ruipng 
track  and  facilities  for  athletics  and  a football  pitch  and  tennis  courts,  which  is 
generaUy  recognised  as  being  one  of  the  best  amateur  sports  grounds  m South- 
East  England. 

IV.  Total  of  £3,269:  Rate  in  £ of  l-02d. 

Preventioii  of  River  Pollution 
I.  Thames  Conservancy. 

HOUSING 

Provision  of  Houses 

District  Council.  No.  of  permanent  dwellings  provided: 


Houses 

Flats 

Total 

Pre-1940 

. 589 

— 

589 

Post-1945 

. 1,144 

359 

1,503 

1,733 

359 

2,092 
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being  approximately  16§  per  cent,  of  the  total  dwelling  houses  in  the  district. 

It  is  the  Coimcil’s  policy  not  to  make  rate  fund  contributions  to  the  Housing 
Revenue  Account,  except  in  respect  of  the  housing  of  old  people. 

IV.  Total  of  £1,000:  Rate  in  £ of  0.31d. 

Slum  Clearance 

District  Council.  The  Council  expected  to  deal  with  about  75  properties  in  the 
first  five  year  programme.  53  have  already  become  subject  to  slum  clearance 
procedure. 

Assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  construction  or  im- 
provement of  houses 

District  Council.  (Surrey  County  Council  do  not  exercise  their  concurrent 
powers).  Since  1945  Coimcil  have  authorised: 

Loans  ......  £671,888 

Improvement  Grants  . . . £2,822 

Building  Society  Guarantees  . . £2,355 

Regulation  of  buildings  and  Bye-laws 
I.  District  Council. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 

I.  County  Council.  Some  delegation  to  North-Western  Divisional  Health  Sub- 
committee on  which  District  Council  represented. 

IV.  Total  of  £25,870:  Rate  in  £ of  8Tld.  (County  Precept). 

Mental  Health  Service 
County  Council. 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled  Persons  (Em- 
ployment) Act,  1944 

I.  County  Council  and  District  Council.  Some  delegation  by  County  Council  to 
Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee  on  which  District  Council  represented. 
The  Council  have  exercised  their  powers  to  make  grants  to  old  people’s 
organisations  under  Section  31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 
n.  Local  authorities  should  be  in  a position  to  afford  direct  services  to  old  people, 
in.  Amendment  of  Section  31  of  1948  Act. 

Care  of  Children 

I.  County  Council. 

IV.  Total  of  £7,398 : Rate  in  £ of  2-32d.  (County  Precept). 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child-minders 
I.  County  Council. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 
I.  District  Council. 

Health  Education 

I,  County  Council  and  District  Council. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 
Town  and  Country  Planning 

I County  Council  who  have  delegated  their  powers  under  Part  III  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  to  the  District  Council.  The  delegation 
agreement  provides  for  certain  planning  applications  to  be  referred  to  Area 
Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Planning  Committee.  The  District  CouncUare 
represented  on  the  North-Western  Sub-Committee, 
n.  The  present  administrative  arrangements,  particularly  the  Area  Sub-Com- 
mittee organisation,  are  cumbersome  and  cause  delay.  "V^en  a town  map  has 
been  adopted  the  justiBcation  for  an  Area  Sub-Committee  will  be  lessened, 
since  a District  Council  could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  control  develop- 
ment within  the  scope  allowed  by  the  map. 
m.  The  County  Council  have  already  decided  to  review  the  scheme  of  organisation 
and  administration.  . „ 

IV  Urban  District  Council.  Total  of  £160 : Rate  m £ of  0-05d. 

County  Council.  Total  of  £3,595:  Rate  in  £ of  M3d  (Precept). 

Powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
I.  County  Council  and  District  Council. 

TRAFFIC 

Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
I.  County  Council  and  District  Council.  The  District  Council  are  a “claiming” 
authority  hi  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  county  roads.  The  District  Council 
maintain  all  unclassified  roads  which  have  been  taken  over. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  is  responsible  for  the  small  section  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Road  (A.  3)  in  this  district. 

Roads  Mileage 

Trunk  ....  1'16 

Class  I . . . • 9'77 

Class  II  ...  . 10-60 

Class  III  ....  5-45 

District  . . 41-40 


68-38 

n.  The  amount  allocated  annually  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  the  County 
Council  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  latter  to  allot  sufficient  funds  to  the 
District  Council. 

ni.  The  Minister  to  approve  much  higher  annual  expenditure. 

TV.  Urban  District  Council.  Total  of  £22,371 : Rate  in  £ of  7-Old. 

County  Council.  Total  of  £28,806:  Rate  in  £ of  9-03d.  (Precept). 

Street  Lighting 

1.  District  Council.  A comprehensive  scheme  of  modern  street  lighting  costing 
approximately  £40,000  has  recently  been  completed. 

U.  Standardisation  with  adjacent  areas  desirable. 

IV.  Total  of  £1 3,589:  Rate  in  £ of  4-26d. 

Naming  of  Streets  and  numbering  of  houses 
I.  District  Council 
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Parking  Places 

I,  District  Council.  Subject  to  Minister  of  Transport’s  approval  in  respect  of 
those  on  the  highway. 

Road  Safety 

I.  District  Council,  A Road  Safety  Committee  has  been  set  up. 

IV.  Total  of  £220;  Rate  in  £ of  0-07d. 

Provision  of  *bus  shelters 

I.  District  Council  in  conjunction  with  London  Transport.  3 Shelters  have  been 
provided  by  the  Council. 

Private  Street  Works 

I.  District  Council.  The  Coimcil  have  a progressive  programme  for  dealing  with 
private  streets  which  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

ni.  Ministerial  control  with  regard  to  loan  sanction  has  been  too  rigid.  Private 
street  works  legislation  requires  amendment,  particularly  with  regard  to  degree 
of  benefit  and  flank  frontage. 


General  and  Statistical  Information 

The  Walton  and  Weybridge  Urban  District  was  created  by  the  Surrey  Review  Order, 
1933. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  River  Thames,  on  the  east  by  the  River  Mole,  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Wey,  and  on  the  south  to  a very  large  extent  by  the  main 


Portsmouth  Road. 

Area 9,049  acres 

Registrar-General’s  estimate  of  population  (mid-1957)  . 42,200 

Rateable  value  (1st  April,  1958) £789,745 

Estimated  Product  of  Id.  Rate £3,190 

General  Rate  for  year  ending  31st  March,  1959  . . 14/6d. 

Loans  outstanding: 

General £302,854 

Housing  (including  S.D.A.A.  and  Housing  Act  advances)  £3,100,301 


(At  31st  March,  1958)  ....  Total:  £3,403,155 


Printed  in  Engird  under  the  Authority  of  Her  Matcsty’s  Stationery  Office 
by  M^Corquodale,  London,  S.E.  Wt.  1778.  K6. 
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VOLUME  V 

MISCELLANEOUS  BODIES  AND  PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 
1962 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE  . . . 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  falls  into  the  following 
categories: 

(1)  Written  evidence  of  government  departments  ; 

(2)  Written  evidence  of  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  e.g.  local  authority 
associations,  the  universities,  professional  bodies,  political  parties  and 
groups,  societies,  and  ratepayers’  associations ; 

(3)  Written  evidence  of  private  individuals ; and 

(4)  Oral  evidence  from  all  these  sources. 

The  evidence  under  (1)  and  (4)  above  has  already  been  pubhshed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  This  further  pubUcation  of  written  evidence  includes 
categories  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  in  five  volumes. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  there  are  reproduced  the  various  letters 
which  were  sent  by  the  Commission  inviting  the  submission  of  written  evidence, 
and  the  notice  which  was  issued  to  the  Press. 

In  selecting  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  for  pubUcation,  the  Commission 
decided ; 

(a)  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  items  received  in  evidence  which  were 
themselves  already  public  documents,  for  example,  schemes  of  delegation 
of  functions,  instruments  of  government  of  schools,  booklets,  etc. 

(b)  to  omit  any  representations  which  they  considered  to  be  outside  their 
terms  of  reference,  and 

(c)  to  limit  the  publication  of  representations  submitted  by  private  individuals 
to  those  which  the  Commission  considered  most  relevant  to  their  inquiry. 

This  volume  contains  the  written  evidence  of  miscellaneous  bodies  and  private 
individuals. 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  in  (2)  and  (3)  above  is  published  in  companion 
volumes. 
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Chairman’s  letter  to  Local  Authorties  inviting  evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings 

16  Great  Smith  Street 

London,  S.W.l 
17th  February,  1958 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  In  Greater  London,  of  wWch  1 
am  Chairman,  has  begun  its  consideration  of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A 
statement  showing  the  membership  and  terms  of  reference  is  attached  at 
Appendix  A. 

' 2.  The  Commission  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned and,  for  their  part,  as  far  as  possible  wish  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
authorities. 

3.  The  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  examine  the  effectiveness  and  con- 
venience of  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  functions  entrusted  to  local  government.  The 
Commission  intend  to  concentrate  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
following  services,  viz  : 

Education 

Environmental  health  services 

Housing 

Personal  health  and  welfare 

Town  and  country  planning 

Traffic 

Concurrently  with  all  these,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  general  aspects  of 
finance  and  administration.  The  main  functions  which  are  comprised  under  the 
above  headings  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B. 

4.  Your  Council  is  therefore  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Commission 
and  if  it  decides  to  do  so,  to  deal  with  the  matter  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  A description  of  the  present  arrangements  within  the  Council’s  area 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  para.  3 above,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  the  Council  is  responsible  for  that  service  (either  alone  or 
jointly  with  others)  ; and  of  any  defects  which  have  been  encountered. 

II.  An  analysis  of  any  defects  which  the  Council  see  in  the  present 
arrangements  and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
these  are  due  to  defects  in  the  organisation  of  the  local  government  in  the 
area, 

III.  An  outline  of  any  views  the  Council  may  have  on  how  these 
defects  may  be  remedied. 

An  outline  only  is  asked  for  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  will  afford 
the  Council  an  opportunity  later  of  supporting  and,  if  desired,  elaborating  such 
views.  Moreover,  the  Commission  propose  to  regard  such  an  outline  as  being 
of  a preliminary  nature  only,  whieh  the  Council  would  he  free  to  enlarge  upon 
at  a later  stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wish  to  put  forward  its 
fully  detailed  views  at  this  stage,  it  is  quite  free  to  do  so  and  also  to  deal  with 
matters  other  than  those  referred  to  above  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 
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5 There  is.  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view 
to  local  authorities  combining  to  submit  evidence  or  to  their  submitting  evidence 
separately  or  jointly  through  their  Associations. 

6.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  submit  the  evidence 
requested  in  para.  4 above  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
17th  May,  1958. 


7. 


It  would  be  appreciated  if  thirty  copies  of  evidence  could  be  submitted. 


8.  The  Commission  feel  that  they  would  be  greatly  helped  if  they  could 
visit  some  of  the  local  authority  organisations  in  the  area.  These  visits  would 
be  quite  informal  and  their  purpose  would  simply  be  to  give  the  Commission 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  local  authorities  do  their 
work.  They  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence.  While  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  visit  every  local  authority  in  the  area,  the 
Commission  would  like  to  know  at  this  stage  whether  in  principle  the  Council 
would  be  willing  to  co-operate  and  to  have  their  principal  officers  co-operate  in 
a visit  of  this  kind. 


9.  Finally,  I might  add  that  the  Commission  do  not  propose  for  the 
present  to  decide  to  what  extent  they  will  call  for  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral 
evidence  would  be  taken  in  private  or  in  public. 


10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  will,  of  course,  give  the  Council  any 
information  and  assistance  which  the  Council  may  wish  to  have  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  preparation  of  their  evidence. 


Yours  very  truly 

E.  S.  HERBERT 

Chairman 
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APPENDIX  A 


Chairman 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E. 
Members 

Paul  S.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
Miss  Alice  Johnston,  C.B.E. 
W.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  C.B.E, 
Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 
Sir  Charles  Morris 
Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Secretary 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

“To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area  ; to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in 
the  local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in 
the  area,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local 
government  ; and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including 
the  administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as 
comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London, 
the  Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford,  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and 
Walton  and  Weybridge,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District.” 
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Education 

Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Youth  Employment  Service 

Envinmmental  Health 

Baths.  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places 

Control  of  Water-Courses,  Ditches  and  Ponds 

Disinfestation  of  Premises  and  Articles 

Drainage  of  Trade  Premises 

Mortuaries  and  Post-Mortem  Rooms 

Public  Conveniences 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Sanitation  of  Buildings 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Street  Cleansing 

Burial  Grounds.  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

Parts  and  Open  Spaces  _ * * ,0:1-7 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937 
Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
Port  Health  Functions  (where  applicable) 

Housing 

Provision  of  Houses 

Slum  Clearance  . 

Assistance  to  other  Bodies  or  Persons  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition, 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  Houses 
Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
Mental  Health  Services  • u,  j 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts  and  the  Disabled 
Persons  (Employment)  Act,  1944 
Care  of  Children 

Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Health  Education 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Powers  and  Duties  under  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Act,  1949 

Traffic 

Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
Street  Lighting 

Naming  of  Streets  and  Numbering  of  Houses 

Parking  Places 

Road  Safety 

Bus  Shelters 

Private  Street  Works 
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Secretary’s  letter  to  Miscellaneous  Bodies  inviting  evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings 

16  Great  Smith  Street 

London,  S.W.l 
20th  February,  1958 

1 am  instructed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London  to  inform  you  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  begun  its  consideration 
of  the  questions  referred  to  it.  A statement  showing  the  membership  and  the 
terms  of  reference  is  set  out  overleaf. 

2.  If  your  organisation  wishes  to  submit  written  evidence  on  all  or  any 
part  of  the  terms  of  reference,  the  Commission  will  be  happy  to  have  it.  It 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  could  let  the  Commission  have  your  evidence 
as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  21st  April,  1958,  and  if 
you  could  supply  thirty  copies  of  it. 

3.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  from  the  Commission's  point  of  view 
to  your  organisation  combining  with  other  organisations  to  submit  joint  evidence. 

4.  The  Commission’s  concern  is  with  the  organisation  of  local  government 
within  the  area  under  review.  Evidence  should  therefore  relate  to  the  effectiveness 
and  convenience  of  local  government  machinery  as  distinct  from  the  policies  which 
individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields  of  activity. 

5.  The  Commission  do  not  propose  to  decide  yet  whether  or  to  what  extent 
they  will  require  to  hear  oral  evidence  or  whether  oral  evidence  will  be  taken 
in  private  or  in  public. 

I am  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant 


J.  R.  NIVEN 
Secretary 
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"To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area  ; to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  in 
the  local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local  authority  functions  in 
the  area,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local 
government  ; and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes,  local  government  as  not  including 
the  administration  of  police,  or  of  water,  and  the  Greater  London  area  as 
comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  together  with  the  City  of  London, 
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Press  Notice 


Sanctuary  Buildings 

16  Great  Smith  Street 

London,  S.W.l 
20th  February,  1958 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  have  written 
to  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  area,  explaining  how  the  Commission  propose 
to  begin  their  investigation  and  inviting  the  local  authorities  to  submit  evidence. 
The  letter  states  that  the  Commission  wish  first  of  all  to  see  how  the  present 
arrangements  are  working  in  some  of  the  main  local  authority  functions  such 
as  education,  environmental  health  services,  housing,  personal  health  and  welfare 
services,  town  and  country  planning,  and  traffic. 

The  Commission  are  also  prepared  to  receive  evidence  from  members  of 
the  public.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  do  so  should  send  his  evidence  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  J.  R.  Niven)  at  Sanctuary  Buildings, 
16  Great  Smith  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 
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Chairman’s  letter  to  the  Universities  inviting  evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings 

16  Great  Smith  Street 

London,  S.W.l 
24th  March,  1958 

I am  writing  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London.  (A  statement  showing  the  membership  and  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission  is  attached).* 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  give  the  Commission  your  advice 
and  help.  It  may  well  be  that  you  have  in  the  University  particular  scholars,  or 
groups  of  scholars,  who  have  made  studies  which  have  a special  bearing  on 
matters  affecting  the  government  of  Greater  London,  evidence  from  whom  would 
he  of  great  value  to  us  as  members  of  the  Commission.  Obviously  our  first 
task  is  to  assess  how  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London  works,  what  defects  have  been  encountered  and  how  far  these  defects 
are  traceable  to  inadequacies  in  the  machinery  of  government.  But  in  order  to 
do  this  we  shall  have  to  conduct  our  own  enquiries  over  a wide  field  covering 
for  instance  the  physical  character  of  the  Greater  London  area  on  the  one  side 
and  the  sociological  character  of  the  population  on  the  other  ; and  are  also 
concerned  with  the  studies  of  specialists  in  Politics,  Public  Administration  and 
Economics,  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  London  and  other  great  cities. 

While,  no  doubt,  some  individual  scholars  will  be  inclined  to  tender  evidence 
to  us  on  their  own  initiative,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  may  be  better  in  some  cases 
to  invite  evidence  from  individual  scholars  and  in  other  cases  to  invite  groups 
of  scholars  to  submit  evidence  to  us  jointly.  I should  be  most  grateful  if  you 
could  consent  to  give  me  information  about  any  work  of  likely  concern  to  us 
which  may  be  being  undertaken  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the 
Lmiversity  ; and  in  addition  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if  you  could 
tell  us  of  any  group  of  scholars  who  might  well  be  approached,  not  as  individuals 
but  as  a group. 

.\ny  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  this  matter  will  be  of  very  great  assistance 
to  us  and  I shall  he  extremely  grateful  for  it. 

E.  S.  HERBERT 
Chairman 


* Not  reproduced— the  same  as  Appendix  A to  Chairman’s  letter  of  17th  February,  1958, 
to  local  authorities  inviting  evidence  on  page  9. 
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Chairman’s  letter  to  Local  Authorities  inviting  further 
evidence 

Sanctuary  Buildings 

16  Great  Smith  Street 

London,  S.W.l 
19th  August,  195S 

The  Royal  Commission  have  now  received  evidence  from  nearly  all  the  local 
authorities  to  whom  I wrote  earlier  this  year.  They  have  studied  this  evidence, 
including  that  submitted  by  your  Council,  and  I should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  your  Council  for  the  pains  that  have  evidently  been 
taken  in  its  preparation. 

In  due  course  we  shall  be  inviting  local  authorities  to  meet  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  those  who  have  submitted  written  evidence  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  with  the  Commission  any  question  the  Commission  wish  to 
put  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  an 
opportunity  of  supplementing  orally  their  written  evidence.  I shall  be  communi- 
cating with  you  later  on  upon  this  matter. 

From  our  reading  of  the  evidence  already  submitted  it  is  evident  that  the 
representations  of  some  local  authorities  will  be  of  interest  to  others  ; indeed  we 
are  aware  of  instances  where  copies  of  such  representations  have  already  been 
exchanged  or  made  available.  In  instances  where  the  advice  of  the  Royal 
Commission  has  been  asked  we  have  encouraged  this  practice. 

I am  now  writing  to  you  to  say — 

(a)  that  if  your  Council  wishes  to  see  the  representations  submitted  by 
any  other  authority  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  approach  that  other 
authortiy  ; 

(b)  that  if  any  other  authority  should  approach  your  Council  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  your 
Council’s  representations  should  be  made  available  to  that  other  local 
authority  ; 

(c)  that  the  representations  of  all  local  authorities  are  available  at  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  inspection  by  any  local  authority ; and 

(d)  that  if  after  such  inspection  your  Council  should  wish  to  have  copies 
of  the  representations  of  any  local  authority  the  Royal  Commission  will  make 
arrangements  for  them  to  be  supplied. 

I should  like  also  to  remind  you  that  the  Royal  Commission's  original  request 
to  your  Council  was  for  outline  evidence  confined  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  major  functions  of  local  government.  After  the  Royal  Commission  have 
received  oral  evidence  we  propose  to  give  each  local  authority  the  opportunity, 
should  they  then  so  wish,  of  filling  in  the  outline  in  more  detail. 

Should,  however,  your  Council  wish  to  submit  further  evidence  upon  any 
local  government  function  not  covered  by  my  previous  letter  it  would  be  a 
convenience  if  it  were  in  our  possession  not  later  than  the  1st  November,  1958. 
As  before  we  should  like  to  have  thirty  copies. 

May  I repeat  that  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  co-operation  your  Council 
has  given  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  may  continue 
to  rely  upon  receiving  that  co-operation  during  the  continuance  of  our  labours. 

E.  S.  HERBERT 

Chairman 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Abbots  Langley  Labour  Party 

I have  pleasure  in  enclosing  on  behalf  of  Abbots  Langley  Labour  Party  thirty 
copies  of  their  Outline  of  Evidence  for  submission  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
My  organisation  would  appreciate  it  if  an  opportunity  were  given  to  them  to 
atWress  the  Commission  orally  in  due  course. 

I was  instructed  to  make  the  following  observations  on  a Memorandum 
which  is  said  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Abbots 
Langley  Residents'  Association. 

1.  The  Residents'  Association,  established  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
sponsored  candidates  both  for  the  Parish  Council  and  the  Rural  District  Council 
elections  recently.  Their  declared  policy  as  set  out  in  their  election  address  was 
to  resist  attempts  to  redraw  local  authority  boundaries  if  it  means  that  Abbots 
Langley  will  be  absorbed  into  a larger  unit.”  They  further  stated  : “ We  do  not 
intend  to  let  it  become  a suburb  of  Watford  or  Kernel  Hempstead.” 

2.  The  election  address  of  the  Labour  candidates  for  the  Rural  District 
Council  elections  stated  that  “ the  Rural  District  is  an  unwieldy  and  uneconomic 
local  government  unit.  Compared  with  neighbouring  authorities  its  services  are 
difficult  to  organise  and  expensive  to  run  effectively.”  It  was  generally  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  electorate  and  by  the  local  Press  that  the  Labour  Party 
favoured  unification  of  the  local  government  structure  in  S.W.  Hertfordshire. 

3.  On  their  policy  of  opposing  amalgamation  the  Residents’  Association 
were  soundly  beaten  at  the  polls.  Their  four  Rural  District  Council  candidates 
were  all  defeated  by  their  Labour  opponents  with  very  considerable  majorities 
Out  of  fifteen  Parish  Council  seats  they  hold  three  ; all  of  these  belong  to  the 
Abbots  Langley  Ward  of  the  Parish. 

4.  So  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  connection  between  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Commission  and  the  periodic  revision  of  the  Parliamentary  Constituency 
boundaries. 

5.  In  supporting  the  County  Council’s  case  unconditionally  the  Residents’ 
Association  are  supporting  proposals  they  cannot  know  since  proposals  for  a 
boundaries  review  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  County  Council. 


I should  be  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  bring  these  observations  to  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Yours  truly 

(Sgd.)  I.  V.  DEALEY 

Hon.  Secretary,  Abbots  Langley  Labour  Party 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local 

Government  in  Greater  London 
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OUTLINE  OF  EVIDENCE 

1 . The  Watford  Rural  District  is  at  present  made  up  of  four  rural  parishes, 
three  of  which  lie  in  a semi-circle  round  the  North  of  Watford  Borough,  while 
the  fourth  is  completely  detached  from  the  rest  and  lies  to  the  South  of  the 
Borough.  These  parishes  have  little  in  common  with  one  another  apart  from 
being  parts  of  a single  rural  district.  Each  parish  elects  representatives  to  serve 
on  the  Rural  District  Council  but  councillors  from  one  parish  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  problems  and  local  conditions  of  the  others. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  any  reorganisation  of  local  government 
boundaries  and  structure  in  S.W.  Herts  should  be  such  that  the  new  authority 
covers  a compact,  undivided  area,  with  sufficient  community  of  interest  to  enable 
councillors  to  appreciate  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  district  as  a whole. 

2.  Proposals  for  a reorganisation  of  local  government  structure  in  .S.W. 
Herts  by  the  formation  of  a county  borough  were  made  in  1946.  Discussions 
took  place  periodically  on  this  issue  between  the  five  local  authorities  concerned, 
viz.,  Bushey  U.D.C.,  Chorleywood  U.D.C.,  Rickmansworth  U.D.C.,  Watford 
Borough  and  Watford  R.D.C.,  with  a view  to  submitting  these  proposals  to  the 
Boundary  Commission. 

At  a conference  of  these  local  authorities  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Watford, 
on  November  29th,  1946,  four  declared  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  three  having 

previously  passed  resolutions  to  that  effect,  and  one — Rickmansworth  U.D.C. 

wished  to  remain  separate.  A resolution  supporting  the  proposal  was  passed 
for  submission  to  the  Commission.  The  proposal  was  reported  in  the  Press. 

The  discussions  ceased  and  action  on  the  proposal  became  impossible  with 
the  repeal  of  the  1945  Act  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission  in  1949. 

It  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  a single  local  authority  for  S.W.  Herts  and 
including  all  the  local  authorities  which  administer  this  area  at  present,  has 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  their  elected  representatives — including 
those  of  the  parish  of  Abbots  Langley — for  at  least  twelve  years  and  that — with 
the  exception  of  Rickmansworth — ^this  concept  found  general  approval. 

3.  Since  1946  further  private  and  municipal  building  has  taken  place  in 
S.W.  Herts  and  in  the  Abbots  Langley  area  in  particular.  These  developments 
further  blurred  and  in  some  cases  completely  extinguished  auy  natural  boundaries 
which  may  have  separated  the  parish  of  Abbots  Langley  from  Watford  Borough. 
We  quote  the  example  of  the  Leavesden  Ward  of  Abbots  Langley  which  is  now 
no  longer  divided  from  the  Garston  Ward  of  Watford,  housing  development 
being  continuous  throughout.  Travelling  from  Leavesden  Ward  to  the  centre 
of  the  parish,  a distance  of  well  over  one  mile  must  be  traversed  through  Watford 
Borough. 

It  is  our  respectful  submission  that  these  changes  have  further  strengthened 
the  case  for  the  formation  of  a unified  local  authority  for  the  area. 

4.  The  people  of  the  parish  of  Abbots  Langley  look  to  Watford  for  the 
satisfaction  of  most  of  their  needs  and  wants.  Many  people,  probably  a majority 
of  the  inhabitants  expect  to  find  employment  in  Watford.  Many  lived  in  Watford 
before  moving  to  Abbots  Langley.  In  fact,  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
parish  was  built  by  the  Borough.  A considerable  majority  regard  Watford  as 
the  focal  point  for  major  shopping  and  entertainment,  since  Abbots  Langley 
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cannot  offer  such  facilities  as  cinemas,  a theatre,  large  meeting  halls  or  a concert 
hall,  a swimming  bath  or  a sports  arena. 

Watford  is  the  centre  from  which  the  people  of  Abbots  Langley  get  most 
of  the  important  services  provided  by  the  County  Council,  viz.,  the  education 
and  welfare  services,  the  administration  of  planning  and  of  the  County  highways, 
the  police,  fire  and  ambulance  services  as  well  as  the  magistrates’  court  and  the 
probation  service. 

Important  services  supplied  by  the  Central  Government  are  also  centred 
in  Watford.  The  Labour  Exchange,  National  Assistance  offices,  postal  services, 
the  County  Court  are  all  in  Watford.  Most  people  in  serious  illness  look  to 
Watford  hospitals  for  treatment.  Except  for  small  pockets  in  the  North  of  the 
parish,  the  gas  and  electricity  supplies  are  also  administered  from  Watford;  so 
are  the  offices  of  the  large  private  business  undertakings,  e.g.,  banks,  insurance 
offices,  and  of  professional  people,  e.g.,  solicitors. 

Administrative  amalgamation  with  the  Borough  of  Watford  would  appear 
to  us  a logical  and  desirable  expression  of  an  accomplished  fact. 

5.  The  detailed  administration  of  most  of  the  important  services  provided 
by  the  County  Council  for  Abbots  Langley  is  already  being  carried  out  from 
local  divisional  offices  In  Watford,  e.g.,  the  Divisional  Education  Executive,  the 
Divisional  Welfare  Office,  Planning  Office,  Highway  Engineer’s  Office.  Decisions 
on  important  matters  are  reserved,  however,  for  County  Hall  in  Hertford.  In 
some  instances,  for  example  in  the  field  of  education,  the  achievements  of  Herts 
County  Council  compare  favourably  with  some  other  similar  neighbouring 
authorities.  For  most  services  however — including  that  of  education — ^just 
complaints  have  been  made  both  by  public  authorities  and  by  private  persons, 
of  the  remote  and  often  biased  administration  carried  on  by  the  officers, 
councillors  and  aldermen  at  County  Hall,  who  are  often  inadequately  informed 
on  local  matters  and  local  opinion. 

It  has  been  found  from  bitter  experience  that  even  competent  and  energetic 
representatives — e.g.,  county  councillors  and  members  of  local  authorities — have 
little  success  in  influencing  the  decisions  of  the  County  “ machine " on  such 
matters  as  planning,  educational  or  health  service  needs.  In  relation  to  the  size 
of  their  population  S.W.  Herts  and  Abbots  Langley  in  particular  are  not  treated 
fairly  when  comparing  the  number  of  representatives  they  are  allowed  to  County 
Hall  with  that  allowed  to  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  County. 

A “ single  tier  ” authority  would,  in  our  view,  have  closer  ties  with  the  general 
public  in  the  area.  Through  more  direct  public  control  and  more  efficient  use  of 
the  available  resources  such  an  authority  would  achieve  greater  economy  and 

more  effective  administration.  Administration  from  Town  Hall,  Watford four 

miles  away— seems  generally  preferable  to  administration  from  County  Hall 
twenty  miles  away  in  Hertford. 

6.  The  provision  of  housing  is  in  our  respectful  submission  one  of  the  most 
im.portant  functions  if  not  the  most  important — ^which  is  exercised  by  a local 
authority  today.  In  the  compact  and  integrated  area  of  S.W.  Herts  five  separate 
hou.sing  lists  are  being  operated  by  five  separate  housing  authorities,  using — so 
far  as  is  known— five  different  systems  of  priority  for  the  allocation  of  houses  to 
applicants.  All  these  systems  appear  to  give  considerable  weight  to  length  of 
residence.  Families  who  move  from  one  local  authority  area  to  another  within 
S.W.  Herts,  lose  their  place  on  the  housing  list  of  the  authority  from  whose 
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area  they  have  moved  and  must  start  again  with  the  new  authority.  Usually 
these  unfortunate  people  do  not  even  realise  that  by  moving  they  forfeit  acquued 
rights  since  few  people  in  S.W.  Herts  are  conversant  with  the  position  of  local 
government  boundaries  or  with  the  intricate  division  of  local  government 
responsibilities. 

Because  of  its  youthful  population — particularly  on  the  new  housing  estates — 
Abbots  Langley  faces  housing  difficulties  that  will  increase  with  time  as  our 
children  grow  into  marriageable  age. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  the  scarce  reserves  of  land  suitable  for  municipal 
housing  development,  greater  economy  and  better  quality  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  new  housing  estates,  greater  economy  in  the  maintenance  of 
existing  houses  and  in  the  admini.stration  of  the  housing  services  are  necessary  ; 
the  distressing  human  problems  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  five  separate 
housing  lists  for  an  economically  and  socially  integrated  area  such  as  S.W.  Herts, 
must  be  eliminated.  In  our  view  these  things  would  follow  almost  automatically 
the  establishment  of  a single  housing  authority  for  the  area. 

7.  It  is  axiomatic  that  out-of-date  boundaries,  such  as  those  of  the  Watford 
Rural  District,  make  for  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  local  authority  services. 
Most  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Rural  District  Council  for  the  parish  of 
Abbots  Langley  are  inadequate.  They  compare  unfavourably  with  the  .services 
provided  by  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

Complaints  from  public  bodies — such  as  the  Parish  Council  and  the 
Neighbourhood  Association — and  from  private  householders  because  of  the  bad 
refuse  collection  service  are  endemic.  In  streets  halved  by  the  present  boundary, 
neighbours  compare  the  regular  weekly  service  provided  by  other  authorities 
with  the  service  provided  by  the  Rural  District  where  household  refuse  is  at 
times  allowed  to  accumulate  for  two  or  even  three  weeks  in  some  areas,  e.g.,  in 
the  Nash  Mills,  Bedmond  and  Leavesden  Wards  of  Abbots  Langley. 

This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  diffuse  and  divided  area  served  by  the 
Council.  We  submit  that  a unified  and  efficiently  administered  service  embracing 
the  whole  of  S.W.  Herts  and  not  only  pockets  of  it,  would  lead  to  economy  in 
staff  and  vehicles  as  well  as  to  an  improved  service  for  the  ratepayer. 

S.  The  divided  administration  of  this  socially  and  industrially  integrated 
and  compact  area  frequently  leads  to  anomalies.  Such  anomalies  are  inevitable 
where  housing  estates  straddle  existing  boundaries,  e.g.,  the  Boreham  Wood, 
Pimlico,  Nash  Mills,  Links  Way,  the  Kytes  Estate,  Orchard  Avenue  and  else- 
where in  the  Rural  District.  It  appears  therefore  that  some  parts  of  the  Watford 
Rural  District  would  be  more  suitably  administered  by  neighbouring  authorities, 
for  example  Nash  Mills,  which  is  partly  within  the  “ designated  area  ” of  the 
Town,  by  Hemel  Hempstead  and  Theobalds  by  Elstree. 


9.  Although  discussion  of  the  reorganisation  of  local  government  structure 
in  S.W.  Herts  has  been  proceeding  for  at  least  twelve  years,  the  opponents  of 
amalgamation  and  county  borough  status  have  failed  as  yet  to  advance  any 
workable  alternative  proposal. 

Some  local  authorities  have  expressed  a desire  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  they  are  now  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  their  area. 
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Herts  County  Council  apparently  wishes  to  carry  out  a reorganisation  in  the 
area  itself,  without,  however,  giving  any  indication  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  redistribution  it  may  eventually  decide  to  carry  out. 

A small  minority  of  Abbots  Langley  people  are  pressing  for  a separate 
authority  for  the  parish  of  Abbots  Langley,  with  urban  district  council  status. 
Another  small  section,  claiming  support  from  County  Hall,  advocate  the  formation 
of  an  urban  district  incorporating  the  present  rural  parishes  situated  North  of 
Watford  to  form,  it  is  said,  a “ buffer  ” between  the  boroughs  of  Watford  and 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

Neither  of  these  schemes  commends  itself  to  us.  Abbots  Langley  Urban 
District,  with  a population  of  less  than  15,000,  would  not  be  a viable  authority  ; 
the  formation  of  small  units  of  this  kind  moreover  would  appear  to  be  against 
the  declared  policy  of  Parliament.  The  second  proposal  would  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a local  authority  with  a predominantly  agricultural  character  where 
the  main  burden  of  local  taxation  would  inevitably  fall  on  the  urbanised  parts, 
i.e..  the  people  of  Abbots  Langley.  There  is  no  social,  economic  or  even 
geographical  community  of  interest  between  Abbots  Langley  and  any  of  the  rural 
parishes  concerned,  e.g.,  Bovingdon,  Flaunden,  Kings  Langley  or  Chipperfleld. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  housing  list  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council 
about  400  Abbots  Langley  families.  In  fact  not  more  than  about  fifty  of  these 
families  can  hope  to  be  housed  in  the  parish  by  the  local  housing  authority  ; 
the  rest  will  have  to  be  housed  in  other  parts  of  the  rural  district,  because  of 
the  shortage  of  land  suitable  for  local  authority  housing  purposes.  The  rural 
parishes  it  is  proposed  to  amalgamate  are  similarly  situated.  Neither  a separate 
Abbots  Langley  Urban  District  Council  nor  the  proposed  new  amalgamation 
North  of  Watford  could  therefore  fulfil  its  housing  obligations  unless  a move 
was  made  to  build  on  Green  Belt  land  on  a massive  scale.  Such  a move  we 
would  oppose. 

10.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  has  in 
the  past  fulfilled  its  function  of  providing  an  accurate  and  lively  reflection  of 
public  opinion  in  the  parish.  It  has  acted  as  an  essential  initiating  and 

prodding  ” authority. 

We  support  the  view  expressed  by  various  public  bodies — e.g.,  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  National  Association  of  Parish  Councils— 
and  by  private  persons  of  experience— among  them  Lord  lustice  Denning— that 
rural  parishes  incorporated  in  urban  authorities  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
parish  council  or  some  similar  organ  having  limited  executive  responsibilities, 
as  a form  of  public  opinion  for  the  parish.  We  hope  that  legislation  to  this 
effect  will  be  introduced  in  due  course. 

1 1 . Finally  we  beg  to  submit  our  conclusions. 

(a)  The  present  boundaries  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  are  not  satisfactory 
and  do  not  represent  any  genuine  social,  economic,  industrial,  or  administrative 
or  indeed  geographical  community  of  interest  between  its  constituent  parishes. 

(b)  Amalgamation  into  one  county  borough  has  had  the  approval  of  four 
out  of  the  five  authorities  concerned  in  1946.  The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  S.W.  Herts  since  then  have,  in  our  view,  strengthened  the  case  for 
the  formation  of  a county  borough. 
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(c)  Abbots  Langley  already  looks  to  Watford  for  jobs,  entertainment, 
shopping,  education,  welfare  services,  hospitals,  and  most  of  the  important  services 
provided  by  local,  county  and  central  government.  Amalgamation  with  Watford 
seems  a natural  and  necessary  development. 

(d)  Detailed  administration  of  the  county  services  is  already  being  carried 
out  from  Divisional  offices  in  Watford  but  important  decisions  are  taken  in 
Hertford.  This  frequently  results  in  remote,  sluggish  and  unjust  administration. 
We  prefer  dealing  with  Town  Hall,  Watford — four  miles  away — ^to  dealing  with 
County  Hall,  Hertford — twenty  miles  away — ^where  our  numerically  inadequate 
representation  is  swamped  in  any  case  by  councillors  and  aldermen  from  remote 
rural  areas  of  the  County. 

(e)  It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Abbots  Langley  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  S.W.  Herts  that  housing  administration 
and  local  authority  building  should  be  united  and  simplified  for  the  whole  area 
of  S.W.  Herts  under  one  housing  authority. 

(f)  The  present  standard  of  local  authority  services  provided  in  Abbots 
Langley,  particularly  refuse  collection,  is  inadequate  and  should  be  rationally 
organised  for  the  whole  area  of  S.W.  Herts  by  one  authority. 

(g)  ^omalies  due  to  the  out-of-date  boundaries  should  be  eliminated  by 
transferring  some  boundary  areas  to  adjoining  authorities  to  which  they 
functionally  belong. 

(h)  Alternative  suggestions  tentatively  presented  by  opponents  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  whole  S.W.  Herts  area  under  one  county  borough  are 
unrealistic  and  gravely  deficient  in  essential  respects. 

(i)  In  accordance  with  legislation  being  proposed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Parish  Councils,  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  should  be  retained  in  a 
suitable  form  to  serve  as  heretofore  as  an  important  forum  of  public  opinion 
in  the  parish,  after  its  incorporation  in  the  new  County  Borough  of  Watford 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Abbots  Langley  Residents’  Association 


Memorandum  on  the  Proposal  of  the  Abbots  Langley 
Parish  Council  to  amalgamate  with  Watford 

1.  The  Parish  Council  has  voted  for  amalgamation  with  Watford  and  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  new  county  borough. 

2.  The  voting  at  the  relevant  Parish  Council  meeting  was  eight  for  and 
three  against.  Two  Independents  and  One  Labour  Councillor  voted  against  the 
motion,  one  Independent  being  absent.  All  voting  for  were  Labour  Councillors. 

3.  This  was  the  second  meeting  of  the  Parish  Council,  following  its  election 
in  May,  1958 ; that  is,  the  first  possible  at  which  the  Town  Clerk  of  Watford, 
who  was  the  guest  speaker,  could  be  invited  and  a decision  made. 

4.  Not  one  word  of  the  proposed  action  was  mentioned  in  election  literature 
by  the  eight  Parish  Councillors  responsible  for  passing  the  resolution. 

5.  We  have,  therefore,  the  unique  position  in  which  a Parish  Council 
attempts,  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  its  election,  to  make  a revolutionary 
change  in  the  local  government  set-up  (including  its  own  abolition),  without  one 
word  to  the  electors  from  whom  it  has  asked  for  support  only  a few  weeks 
beforehand. 

6.  An  attempt  by  an  independent  member  to  seek  a similar  visit  from  a 
Herts  County  Council  representative  before  taking  the  final -vote  was  defeated. 

7.  Although  the  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Watford,  it 
was  clear  from  the  contributions  made  to  the  discussion  that  Labour  members 
were  already  determined  to  seek  amalgamation  and  that  Mr.  Hall’s  persuasive 
powers  were  superfluous. 

8.  The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Andrew  Short,  the  husband  of  the 
prospective  Labour  candidate  for  Watford. 

9.  Some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  contributions  to  the  debate  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  quotations  : 

(a)  From  the  Langley  Times  of  14th  June  : 

“ The  people  have  made  their  views  clearly  and  definitely  known  at  the 

recent  local  elections.” — (Mr.  Andrew  Short). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  fact,  no  evidence  can  be  found  that  the  matter 
was  at  any  time  put  to  the  electors. 

(b)  Mr.  Short,  referring  critically  to  the  County  Council’s  record  as  a 
planning  authority,  cited  the  “ cases  of  permitting  Green  Belt  encroachment  in 
Abbots  Langley  ” and  he  specified  the  Hazelgrove  Farm  development.  In  fact, 
this  was  not  Green  Belt  encroachment,  as  the  land  was  designated  for  housing. 
But  even  if  it  were  so,  the  Abbots  Garden  and  the  Hillside  estates  (both  Watford 
Borough  housing  estates)  would  be  far  greater  encroachments. 
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(c)  The  Parish  Council  Chairman,  Mr,  B.  Flanagan,  said,  “ This  Green  Belt 
is  a bit  of  a red  herring.  There  is  not  much  of  it  in  the  Green  Belt,  is  there  ? ” 
(Langley  Times,  14th  June).  In  fact,  the  total  area  of  the  proposed  Watford 
County  Borough  is  37,033  acres  ; of  this  area,  approximately  23,000  acres,  or 
62%,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt ! 

(d)  The  resolution  contains  the  phrase  “ We  propose  that  some  form  of  Parish 
Council  in  this  area  be  maintained.”  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  form  of  Parish 
Council  provided  for  by  statute  and  it  can  only  exist  in  county  council  areas. 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  some  of  the  Parish  Councillors  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  others  do  know  but  prefer  to  disarm  criticism  by 
pretending  that  an  alternative  form  of  parish  council  is  possible. 

Watford  Rural  District  Council 

10.  The  Watford  Rural  District  Council  followed  the  lead  of  the  Parish 
Council  and  invited  the  Town  Clerk  of  Watford  to  address  their  Boundaries 
Committee  on  6th  June.  The  acting  Chairman  of  the  R.D.C.  made  it  clear  that 
this  invitation  was  given  by  Mrs.  R.  Short,  the  Chairman  of  the  R.D.C.  and 
the  prospective  Labour  Parliamentary  candidate  for  Watford.  One  example 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  level  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  supporters  for 
amalgamation.  Mr.  D.  G.  Williams  said  : “We  have  had  a very  raw  deal  from 
the  County  Council  ” and  “ pointed  to  the  condition  of  the  roads,  overcrowded 
schools  and  the  lack  of  a health  centre,”  (Watford  Observer,  21st  June,  1958). 

In  fact — 

(a)  Expenditure  on  roads  is  rigidly  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

(b)  Two  new  primary  schools  and  one  new  secondary  school  have  been  built 
in  the  parish  ; another  large  new  secondary  school  also  caters  for  part  of  the 
parish  ; and  three  new  classrooms  are  at  present  being  built  as  a first  instalment 
of  yet  another  school.  Thus,  the  great  majority  of  children  in  the  parish  are 
housed  in  new  school  buildings,  and  even  more  than  this  would  be  done  by 
now  if  Ministry  approval  could  have  been  obtained. 

(c)  The  County  Council  agreed  to  provide  a health  centre  over  two  years 
ago,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Minister. 

Residents’  Association  Policy 

n.  (a)  This  Association  fully  supports  the  County  Council’s  case  against 
amalgamation  of  this  area  with  Watford.  It  especially  draws  attention  to  the 
following  facts  in  the  County  Council’s  statements  : 

(1)  The  proposed  Watford  County  Borough  would  have  the  second  lowest 
density  of  population  in  the  country,  with  4.8  persons  per  acre. 

(2)  The  proposed  County  Borough  would  be  the  fourth  biggest  in  area  in 
the  country,  with  37,033  acres.  Only  Birmingham,  Leeds  and  Sheffield 
would  be  bigger,  and  yet  the  populations  would  be  : Birmingham. 
1,110,000  ; Leeds,  508,000  ; Sheffield,  419,000  ; Watford,  180,000. 

(b)  This  Association  claims  that  Abbots  Langley  is  stdl  a distinct  community, 
with  a vigorous  life  of  its  own.  It  is  significant  that  the  one  Labour  member 
who  voted  with  the  Independent  members  against  the  resolution,  has  lived  a 
considerable  time  in  the  parish. 

(c)  There  must  be  many  towns  comparable  in  size  to  Watford,  and  surrounded 
by  independent  villages.  If  such  villages  are  being  absorbed  in  this  way,  a great 
deal  that  is  valuable  in  English  life  will  be  destroyed. 
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id)  The  Residents’  Association  points  out  that  Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt 
are  no!  included  in  the  area  of  Greater  London  being  considered  by  the  Royal 
Commission.  Abbots  Langley  is  being  dragged  into  the  Greater  London  problem 
solely  by  the  proposal  of  Watford  Borough  Council  for  a Watford  County 
Borough. 

(e)  The  County  Council  is  considering  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable  in 
the  administration  of  local  government  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Residents’  Associa- 
tion urges  strongly  that  this  review  should  be  awaited,  as  it  believes  it  is  likely 
to  offer  the  best  chance  of  our  community  preserving  some  rural  characteristics. 
In  the  meantime  the  Residents’  Association  wishes  to  place  on  record  that  it 
emphatically  opposes  the  amalgamation  with  Watford  in  a new  County  Borough. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  the 
The  Association  of  Land  and  Property  Owners 
and  the  Associated  Owners  of  City  Properties 

The  Association  of  Land  and  Property  Owners  and  the  Associated  Owners  of  City 
Properties  think  that  they  can  best  help  the  Royal  Commission  by  referring  to 
the  operation  of  local  government  machinery  in  relation  to  the  principal  services 
which  directly  affect  land  and  property  interests.  This  wiU  show  where  difficulties 
are  encountered  and  indicate  directions  in  which  improvements  should  be  sought. 
Arising  from  this,  the  Associations  would  venture  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  position  of  the  City,  the  London  County  Council  and  other 
authorities. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  most  powerful  system  of  control  over  land  and  property  derives  from 
ffie  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  which  prescribes  the  production  of 
Development  Plans  and  makes  it  obligatory  to  seek  planning  consent  for  almost 
every  kind  of  building  operation  or  change  of  use. 


Development  Plans 

The  responsibility  for  preparing  the  Development  Plan  for  the  administrative 
county  of  London  (mcludmg  the  City)  rests  on  the  London  County  Council  who 
must  however  consult  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  City.  The 
parts  of  Greater  London  outside  the  county  are  covered  by  the  Plans  drawn  up 
by  the  County  Boroughs  or  County  Councils  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
situated— Epex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Surrey  as  the  case  may  be  (who 
must  consult  their  district  councils).  The  production  of  the  Plans  entails  a great 
d^l  of  labour  on  the  part  of  all  the  local  authorities.  But  they  also  mean  a lot 
of  hard  work  for  the  interests  affected.  When  the  effects  of  the  Plans  are  more 
fully  realised— particularly  the  shadows  they  cast  on  all  kinds  of  values— it  will 
induce  much  more  thorough  examination  of  proposals  as  soon  as  they  are  made. 
Even  so,  much  of  the  careful  work  may  be  negatived  by  arbitrary  decisions  of 
Ministers  on  fte  Plans.  Moreover,  owners  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Plans 
are  only  a guide  to  possible  allowable  developments.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
consent  will  be  given  automatically  to  developments  consistent  with  the  Plan  • 
nor  on  the  other  hand,  that  consents  will  not  be  given  (especially  to  local 
authorities)  for  developments  contravening  the  Plan. 

^ AU  this  calls  for  closer  collaboration  between  Ministers,  Planning  Authorities 
imnor  authorities,  owners,  occupiers  and  the  public  in  the  framing  and  approval 
of  the  Development  Plans.  It  is,  of  course,  for  consideration  whether  the  Develop- 
ment Plans  for  Greater  London  should  not  be  co-ordinated  into  a more  com- 
prehensive whole. 


Planning  Consents 

'■^sard  to  planning  consents  however  that  the  shoe  reaUy  pinches. 
Where  the  County  Councils  are  the  planning  authorities  they  may  delegate  to  the 
Borough  Councils  or  to  the  district  councils  the  powers  of  day-to-day  development 
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control.  Control  from  afar  is  not  very  satisfactory  and  delegation  to  the  locality 
is  preferable.  The  extent  to  which  delegation  is  made  varies,  and  there  are  serious 
complaints  about  delays  caused  by  references  to  and  fro.  It  would  appear  also 
that  some  local  authorities  are  timorous  and  are  content  to  adopt  the  line  of 
refusal  so  as  to  leave  it  to  the  Minister,  on  appeal,  to  make  the  real  decision. 
This  all  costs  time  and  money.  Two  illustrations  may  be  given : 

1.  Delay  in  carrying  through  developments  in  the  City  is  considerably 
increased  fay  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  of  London  is  not  the 
planning  authority.  Planning  powers  were  transferred  to  the  London  County 
Council  in  1948  and  they  then  delegated  them  to  the  Corporation,  subject  to 
confirmation.  This  left  the  Corporation  with  the  responsibility  for  all 
negotiation  and  for  the  granting  of  planning  consents,  but  before  a planning 
consent  could  be  granted  the  plans  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  approval  and  in  the  event  of  any  criticism  by  the  London 
County  Council  the  Corporation  have  to  re-open  negotiations  before  re- 
submission to  the  London  County  Councii  and  subsequent  grant  of  planning 
permission.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  negotiations  to  take  six  to  twelve 
months  from  the  time  of  application  to  the  final  consent.  Many  architects 
feel  frustrated  at  the  amount  of  control  exercised.  Individual  taste  is  made 
the  subject  of  protracted  negotiation  when  relatively  junior  officials  often 
with  contemporary  ideas,  seek  to  persuade  competent  architects  that  these 
applications  are  not  always  in  the  best  interests  of  the  area.  It  is  appreciated 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  general  overall  planning  of  the  area,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  full  planning  powers  should  not  be  restored 
to  the  Corporation  of  London.  In  addition,  although  planning  powers  have 
been  delegated  to  the  Corporation,  the  London  County  Council  (through 
planning  and  possibly  other  powers)  still  retain  full  control  over  fire  services 
and  means  of  escape,  ribbon  development  and  car  parking  within  the  curtilage 
of  buildings. 

2.  In  an  office  building  in  Central  London  the  top  floors  had  been  let 
to  a caretaker.  The  building  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  warrant  a resident 
caretaker  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  get  permission  to  use  the  rooms 
for  offices.  This  meant  that  a planning  application  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough,  who  then  sent  their  Chairman  and  the  Borough 
Engineer  to  inspect  the  property.  They  in  turn  reported  back  to  their  sub- 
committee, who  reported  to  their  main  committee,  who  in  turn  reported  to 
the  London  County  Council,  who  took  no  notice  of  their  decision  what- 
soever 1 It  took  about  four  months  to  get  a decision. 

The  Associations  feel  strongly  that  there  should  be  more  delegation,  that 
the  minor  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  give  more  careful  consideration 
to  proposals  so  that  the  decisions  are  based  on  sound  reasoning  and  can  be 
acc^ted  as  such. 

Amenities 

Apart  from  the  question  of  development,  there  is  also  the  aspect  of  amenity 
control— preservation  of  trees  and  of  buildings  of  architectural  and  historic 
interest,  control  of  advertisements,  etc.  Here,  again,  the  Associations  would  press 
for  more  effective  delegation. 


Building  Control 

In  the  administrative  county  of  London  construction  of  buildings  is  regulated 
under  the  London  Building  Acts.  In  the  rest  of  the  area  under  consideration,  in 
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common  with  all  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  control  is  exercised  bv 
by-laws  following  the  model  senes  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  This  entails  inconsistencies  between  neighbouring  authorities. 

There  would  apear  little  reason  today  why  the  by-law  system  which  operates 
satisfptorily  elsewhere— including  the  large  provincial  cities— should  not  work 
equally  well  for  Lpdon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Building  Acts  are 
sp^ially  desiped  for  very  densely  developed  areas,  and  in  particular,  clearly 
define  the  rights  of  adjoining  owners.  Obviously,  both  systems  have  to  be  kept 
p-to-date  in  order  to  allow  the  proper  use  of  new  materials  and  techniques 
PerhaiK  the  best  solution  would  be  to  combine  the  provincial  by-law  system  with 
the  definitions  current  in  London  as  to  the  rights  of  adjoining  owners. 


Highways 

Many  of  the  troubles  in  regard  to  London  planning  arise  through  traffic 

momr  traffic ever-increasing 
motor  traffic.  It  is  felt  to  bear  very  harshly  on  land  and  property  owners  that 
they  should  be  made  to  suffer  because  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  highway 
authorities.  Restrictions  on  the  use  of  existing  buildings  and  pressure  to 
decentralise  all  spring  from  this  source.  The  Associations  regard  it  as  of 
paramount  importance  that  highway  reconstruction  should  be  co-ordinated  bv 
the  various  authorities  and  that  major  schemes  should  be  put  in  hand  forthwith. 

Embankments  and  Land  Drainage 

fwc  '■^'.ating  to  water,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Royal  Commission  are 
able  to  examine  the  functions  of  local  authorities  in  relation  to  river  embankmeffis 
drainage_  The  Associations  would  urge  that  the  protective  work  along 
^ tesponsibihty  of  a number  of  authorities  at  different  stretches 

cons  derad  I"'*  """  In  particffiar  urgem 

consideration  should  be  given  to  the  Thames  Barrage  Scheme.  ® 


Environmental  Health  Services 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 


It  IS  apreciated  that  the  mam  drainage  system  of  London  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  one  major  authority,  but  once  constructed  the  day-to-dav 
operations  of  the  connecting  sewers  could  well  be  left  to  minor  authorities  The 
sewage  disposal  should  be  a matter  of  co-ordination  between  the  individual 


Street  aeansing,  Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse 

These  are  local  matters  which  are  reasonably  well  handled  by  individual 
authonties  and  can  be  left  to  them.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  cosring 
systems  and  for  joint  advisory  bodies  to  study  the  best  and  most  economical 
bysvciTis. 


Street  Lighting 


.X  street  lighting  are  irritating  and  sometimes 

uniformity  should,  it  is  felt,  be  promoted  by  the  Ministry  of 


dangerous. 

Transport. 


More 
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Honsiog 

Much  of  housing  is  a local  matter  on  which  people  in  the  district  feel  keenly. 
Moreover,  experience  shows  that  there  is  httle  to  choose  in  efficiency  between,  for 
example,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  London  County  Council. 
There  seems,  therefore,  little  justification  for  the  continuation  of  major  schemes 
by  the  London  County  Council  spreading  tentacles  far  and  wide.  Major  slum 
clearance  schemes  and  rehousing  would  best  be  co-ordinated  by  the  Planning 
Authority. 

Fire  Brigades 

At  one  time  there  was  room  for  criticism  on  the  different  standard  adopted 
by  local  authorities.  Since  the  war  standardisation  has  been  enforced  by  the 
Home  Office  and  the  protective  arrangements  seem  now  under  uniform  control. 


Rating 

Owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  City  are  unfairly  burdened  under 
the  London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme.  For  one  thing,  the  use  of  resident 
population  in  the  formula  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a mght 
population  of  less  than  5,000  and  the  City  has  to  provide  a long  range  of  services 
for  a day-time  population  of  almost  half-a-million.  Moreover,  the  City 
Corporation  is  incurring  heavy  expenditure  on  planning  schemes,  while  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  the  London  County  Council  expenditure  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  current  year  the  City  has  to  find  nearly  £6i  million  towards 
L.C.C.  total  expenditure  and  the  Rate  EquaUsation  Scheme  accounts  for  73i%  of 
the  total  rate  of  15/2d.  Clearly,  the  Scheme  calls  for  revision,  as  indeed  was 
recommended  by  the  Edwards  Committee  in  1953, 


General  Observations 


The  Oty 

There  is  a general  dislike  to  disturb  the  Government  of  the  City  of  London 
which  has  been  almost  a Parliamentary  body  for  centuries,  but  if  a general 
re-or^nisation  of  local  authorities  is  to  take  place,  the  method  of  representation 
and  election  of  members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  should  be  overhauled. 
In  the  very  small  area  of  the  City  of  London  there  are  over  170  representatives. 
The  majority  of  the  occupiers  and  the  biggest  ratepayers  in  the  City  of  London  are 
Limited  Companies  who  have  no  vote.  The  members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  therefore  only  represent  the  housekeepers,  caretakers,  partners  in  firms 
and  sole  traders.  In  recent  years  the  business  centre  of  the  City  of  London  has 
considerably  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  area  controlled  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  and  there  appears  to  be  sound  argument  in  favour  of  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  to  cover  the  big  business  area  consisting  mainly  of 
offices  and  warehouses  in  the  City  of  Westminster  and  parts  of  the  Boroughs  of 
St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Finsbury  and  possibly  Stepney  and  Shoreditch. 

The  London  County  Council 

The  mammoth  organisation  of  London  County  Council  has  lost  all  charac- 
teristic.s  of  local  government  and  is  now  a bureaucratic  committee-run  machine, 
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Also,  the  Council  seem  impervious  to  public  criticism.  It  is  lamentable  that 
national  politics  play  so  large  a part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  so  that  in 
the  Chamber  itself  debate  is  a farce. 


Other  Authorities 

Many  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  shown  great  capacity  and  the 
general  standard  of  operations  is  now  high.  County  district  councils  outside  the 
admimstrative  county  are,  however,  too  much  subject  to  the  County  Councils 
concerned. 

In  conclusion  the  Associations  would  regard  the  extension  of  the  London 
County  Council  into  a ^eater  regional  authority  as  the  negation  of  local  govern- 
ment. Far  from  extending  it,  it  is  felt  that  in  order  to  preserve  local  government 
It  IS  essential  to  disband  the  London  County  Council  and  divide  its  functions 
amongst  the  existing  local  authorities  (possibly  with  adjusted  areas  and  population) 
giving  them  fidl  delegated  powers.  It  is  recognised,  however,  that  there  must  be 
rnachinery  for  co-ordinating  into  a comprehensive  whole  such  matters  as  pianning 
highways  and  main  drainage. 

1 Victoria  Street 

Westminster 

S.W.l 


30th  April,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters 


Two  meetings  of  representative  Headmasters  of  the  Greater  London  area 
were  held  at  Battersea  Grammar  School,  on  26th  March  and  28th  April,  to 
discuss  the  aspects  affecting  secondary  education  of  the  problems  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  Area. 
The  following  Headmasters  were  present  at  both  meetings  : Mr.  Beardwood 
(London),  Chairman,  Mr.  Cowan  (London),  Secretary,  Mr.  Langford  (London), 
Mr.  Doig  (Surrey),  Mr.  Maynard  Potts  (Middlesex),  and  Mr.  Whitfield 
(Middlesex).  Mr.  Pedley  (Kent),  Mr.  Le  Feuvre  (Kent)  and  Mr.  Young  (Essex) 
attended  the  second  meeting.  Matters  discussed  were  : 


A.  Greater  Delegation  of  Powers  to  Divisional  Executives 
and  Boroughs 

Existing  Systems 

1.  Experiences  of  Schools  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  where  educational 
administration  is  to  a larger  and  increasing  extent  delegated  to  Divisions  and 
Boroughs,  were  compared  with  those  of  Schools  in  London,  where  matters  of 
any  importance  are  referred  directly  to  the  Central  Authority.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  latter  system  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  for  these  reasons. 

(a)  Small  divisions  with  too  much  power  comment,  and  too  little 
responsibility  to  act,  inevitably  cause  serious  delay. 

(b)  In  the  larger  organisation  of  the  County  it  is  possible  to  recruit  senior 
officials  of  much  higher  calibre  than  is  possible — or  economic,  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  national  interest — in  smaller  and  more  numerous 
organisations.  The  central  administration  can  also  provide  officials  with 
specialist  knowledge  and  experience  of  all  aspects  of  the  educational  service  ; in 
divisional  offices  this  is  impracticable. 

(c)  Small  organisations  are  excessively  dependent  on  the  personal  qualities 
— and  opinions — of  individual  officers  and  representatives. 

Greater  Delegation  of  Powers  to  Divisions)  etc.,  as  at  present  Constituted 
2.  All  members  felt  strongly  that  this  would  be  disastrous. 

(a)  In  a small  organisation  there  is  too  great  a danger  of  the  setting  up 
of  a virtual  dictatorship  by  a strong  individual  or  group  of  individuals,  who, 
free  from  the  more  effective  moderating  influences  of  a larger  community,  may 
push  through  extremist  policies. 

(b)  The  weaknesses  pointed  out  in  1(b)  above  would  become  more  serious 

still. 

(c)  The  setting-up  of  a “patchwork  quilt”  of  differing  educational  policies 
and  systems  within  a county  must  be  harmful  and  inefficient.  In  particular, 
divergent  educational  policies  in  neighbouring  divisions  must  lead  either  to 
unnecessary  “ migration  ” of  pupils  to  distant  schools,  or,  where  this  is  prevented, 
to  serious  unrest  and  discontent  among  parents. 
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(d)  The  already  serious  inequalities  as  between  county  and  county  in  standards 
of  selection  for  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  will  become  yet  more  acute 
if  “ free  trade  ” between  divisions  is  not  ensured.  Many  Grammar  Schools  and 
some  Technical  Schools  already  recruit  from  a number  of  divisions  r if  pupils 
are  limited  to  schools  in  their  own  divisions,  grave  injustice  will  result  from  the 
unequal  provision  of  grammar  or  technical  school  places. 

Reduction  in  number  of  Divisions,  with  increased  Powers 

3.  This  was  discussed  at  length,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  while 
such  a reorganisation  would  tend  to  reduce  the  weaknesses  pointed  out  in  para.  2 
above— those  in  sub-paras.  2(a)  and  2(b)  to  a greater  extent,  probably,  than 
those  in  2(c)  and  2(d) — none  of  these  weaknesses  would  be  sufficiently  reduced 
to  make  for  efficient  functioning  of  the  educational  service. 

Governing  Bodies 

4.  It  was  agreed  unanimously  that  organisation  on  a basis  of  more  than  two 
hers  is  wasteful  and  causes  serious  delay.  It  follows  therefore  that  a system 
wluch  includes  Divisional  Executives  as  well  as  Boards  of  Governors  is  undesirable 
it  should  be  noted  that  both  bodies  serve  the  prime  purpose  of  representing 
local  opinion  in  the  detailed  administration  of  schools.  Of  the  two  alternatives, 
the  meeting  was  emphatically  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Governing  Bodies! 
invested  with  most  of  the  powers— or  all  the  powers— of  Divisional  Executives! 
and  with  direct  access  to  the  L.E.A.  ; this  system  largely  exists  already  in  the 
case  of  Aided  Schools,  especially  in  the  L.C.C.  area,  and  has  proved  efficient  in 
practice.  If  Governing  Bodies  assume  all  the  powers  of  Divisional  Executives, 
an  Area  Education  Officer,  who  could  take  the  place  of  the  existing  Divisional 
Education  Officer,  might  well  he  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors  of  each  school  in 
his  area,  as  well  as  acting  as  the  co-ordinating  officer  in  matters  affecting  the 
area  as  a whole  an  example  would  be  the  organisation  of  secondary  transfer. 
It  was  emphasised  that  each  secondary  school  should  have  its  own  Board  of 
Governors,  although  individual  members  might  well  serve  on  several  Governine 
Bodies.  ® 


B.  Possible  Changes  in  the  L.C.C.  Boundaries 

The  probable  educational  effects  of  (a)  extending  the  L.C.C.  area  to  coincide 
with  the  “ Greater  London  ” area,  or  (b)  contracting  the  limits  of  the  L.C.C. 
area,  whether  by  enlargement  of  neighbouring  counties  or  by  the  creation  of 
new  County  Boroughs  or  Excepted  Districts,  were  discussed  briefly  It  was  felt 
that  the  educational  effects  of  alternative  (b)  would  be  undesirable  in  view  of 
the  relative  over-availability  of  grammar  school  places,  in  particular,  in  the 
central  area  ; the  existing  inequalities  of  secondary  school  selection  as  between 
London  and  the  neighbouring  areas  would  be  aggravated.  Whilst  it  was  suggested 
that  alternative  (a)  might  go  some  way  towards  evening  out  those  injustices,  it 
was  felt  that  the  unbalance  which  would  be  created  in  the  many  schools  now 
serving  both  rural  areas  and  Greater  London  districts  would  be  serious  and 
undesirable. 


C.  Conclusions 

(1)  All  members  agreed  that  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  control  of  education 
by  the  central  authority  of  a county  were  considerably  less  than  those  to  be  feared 
if  powers  and  responsibility  were  delegated  to  divisions  and  boroughs. 
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(2)  AU  agreed  that  if  divisions  were  granted  increased  powers,  considerable 
increase  in  their  size  and  reduction  in  their  number  would  be  essential,  and  that 
this  would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  system  in  counties  where  divisions  play 
a major  role  in  educational  administration,  but  all  stated  emphatically  that 

(3)  central  control  within  the  county,  with  greater  delegation  of  powers 
to  separate  Governing  Bodies  of  Schools,  would  provide  a far  more  effective 
education  service  than  either  ; in  this  case,  divisional  executives  would  disappear 
and  boroughs  would  be  relieved  of  their  educational  responsibilities. 

(4)  Xt  was  agreed  that  any  change  in  the  existing  L.C.C.  boundaries  would 
only  serve  to  increase  existing  inequalities  and  injustices  unless  a wide  increase 
in  parents’  right  of  option  were  granted,  to  give  virtual  “free  trade”  between 
L.E.A.’s  in  Grammar  and  Technical  places.  The  existing  inequalities  are 
sufficiently  grave  to  demand  this  step  even  if  no  revision  of  boundaries  takes 
place. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters  in  Secondary  Schools 

A.  The  views  of  the  Association  are  based  on  purely  educational  grounds  and 
are  put  forward  after  consultation  with  the  Branches  of  the  Association  lying 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  relevant  area.  Since  the  Branches  are,  as  a rule, 
co-terminus  with  County  and  County  Borough  areas,  the  problem,  from  point  of 
view  of  the  Association,  can  be  viewed  in  two  aspects 

1.  Re-organisation  of  area  and  functions  in  those  areas  within  Greater 
London  but  at  present  administered  by  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  other  than  the  London  County  Council,  and 

2.  Re-or^nisation  of  areas  and  functions  within  the  area  at  present 
administered  by  the  London  County  Council. 

B.  It  may  be  stated  quite  briefly  that  the  Branches  of  the  Association,  whether 
those  whose  areas  lie  outside  the  present  control  of  the  London  County  Council 
or  those  whose  areas  lie  inside  that  control,  would  prefer  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  geographical  pattern  of  educational  organisation  in  the  Greater  London 
area.  The  educational  reasons  for  this  preference  are  indicated  below  in  the 
views  expressed  by  individual  Branches. 

Within  the  present  L.C.C.  area  our  London  Branch  would  be  opposed  to  any 
mcreased  delegation  of  educational  authority  or  responsibility  to  London  Boroughs 
for  reasons  indicated  below. 

On  the  general  question  of  delegation  of  education  responsibility,  the  Associ- 
yion  IS  in  agreement  with  views  already  expressed  by  the  Joint  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Four  Secondary  Associations  as  follows ; 

;•  Nor  are  we  convinced  that  the  efficiency  of  local  government,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  education,  will  be  strengthened  by  a further  delegation  of 
powers  to  the  Councils  of  Boroughs  or  Urban  Districts.  In  particular,  we 
think  it  undesirable  that  the  Minister  of  Education  (Clause  48(1)  of  the  Bill) 
should  be  required  to  issue  a direction  constituting  a Borough  or  Urban 
District  as  an  Excepted  District  on  the  ground  alone  that  it  has  a population 
of  60,000  or  more.  We  would  prefer  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Minister 
should  be  authorised  to  give  such  a direction  if,  after  consultation  with  the 
Local  Education  Authority  and  such  other  councils  as  appeared  to  him  to  be 
concerned,  he  is  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  special  circumstances  a district 
having  a population  of  the  order  of  60,000  should  be  an  Excepted  District.” 

C.  The  opinions  of  our  Branches  at  present  outside  the  area  of  control  of  the 
London  County  Council  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 


Surrey 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  area  at  present  administered  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council  should  be  treated  as  a special  case  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
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single  entity,  under  substantially  the  same  educational  administration  as  at  present. 

In  particular,  we  are  stron^y  opposed  to 

(a)  any  large  change  in  the  functions  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  as  the 
Local  Education  Authority  for  the  present  County  of  Surrey,  and 

(b)  any  transfer  of  a part  of  the  area  now  administered  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council  to  any  central  metropolitan  body.” 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Surrey  Branch  for  the  above  opinions  are 
briefly : 

(1)  Surrey  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  (some  of  them  in  the 
Greater  London  Area)  which  were  entitled  under  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  as  “ excepted  districts  ” to  take  powers  of  educational  administra- 
tion, deliberately  refrained  from  doing  so.  The  full  benefits  of  the 
unification  of  the  area  are  now  being  realised.  Any  re-organisation 
breaking  that  unit  would  be  likely  to  diminish  the  benefits  arising  from  it. 

(2)  Surrey  is  a balanced  area  from  point  of  view  of  types  of  districts  and 
populations.  A cutting  off  of  any  of  the  sections  would  adversely  affect 
the  balance  of  the  area. 

(3)  Post-war  development  has  resulted  in  an  uneven  development  of 
education  services  in  differing  types  of  areas ; urban  areas  have  developed 
ahead  of  rural  areas,  though  the  latter  have  contributed  their  full  share 
of  the  cost.  The  development  has  been  planned  so  that  the  rural  areas 
will  even  up  in  the  future.  The  transfer  of  a Surrey  Urban  area  to 
another  Authority  would  jeopardise  this  levelling-up  process. 

(4)  Many  Surrey  educational  services  have  been  built  up  to  provide  for 
County  as  a whole,  e.g.  Special  Schools,  Agricultural  Schools,  Outdoor 
School,  Boarding  School,  Education  Practice  and  Research  Centre,  Visual 
and  Aural  Aids  Centre,  Technical  Colleges  and  Art  Schools  have  been 
sited  in  relation  to  the  County  area  as  a whole.  The  pattern  of  Grammar 
and  Technical  Schools,  and  Special  Courses  in  Modern  Schools  bears  little 
relation  to  borough,  urban  district  or  rural  district  areas.  Changes  in 
area  boundaries  or  authority  functions  would  necessitate  major 
educational  re-organisation  which  would  injure  the  complex  and  satis- 
factory system  of  special  services. 

(5)  Kingston-upon-Thames  is  geographically  convenient  as  an  administrative 
centre.  The  Branch  would  oppose  boundary  re-organisation  having  the 
effect  of  placing  it  outside  its  administrative  area  or  making  it  appreciably 
nearer  to  one  edge  of  the  area. 

Croydon 

The  Branch  is  opposed  to  any  proposal  which  would  bring  Croydon  into  the 
area  administered  by  the  L.C.C.  In  general  members  are  satisfied  with  educational 
provision  and  administration  under  the  Croydon  County  Borough. 

Middlesex 

The  Branch  favours  the  maintenance  of  the  present  position  in  Middlesex,  though 
it  is  felt  that  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  extent  of  delegation  of 
educational  responsibility  by  the  County  Authority  to  the  Borough  Education 
Committees  and  the  Divisional  Executive  Committees. 
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IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Hertfordshire 

The  Branch  considered  that  integration  under  the  L.C.C.  would  mean  remote 
control  with  less  local  educational  freedom. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  Watford  Borough  Council  was  strongly  pressing 
for  the  creation  of  a County  Borough  of  Watford  by  absorption  of  Watford 
Rural  District,  Bushey  Urban  District,  Ridcmansworth  Urban  District  and  Chorley 
Wood  Urban  District.  It  was  felt  that  such  a proposal  might  command  consider- 
able support  ; perhaps  the  next  in  favour  would  be  the  creation  of  three 
authorities  by  the  absorption  of  Watford  Rural  and  Chorley  Wood  into  Watford. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  objections  to  the  creation  of  a Greater  Watford 
which  can  be  summarised  as : 

(a)  Present  good  relations  of  teachers  in  the  area  with  the  Hertfordshire 
LH.A. 

(b)  Hertfordshire  an  enlightened  L.E.A.  which  accords  considerable  freedom 
to  schools,  and  this  had  become  a tradition. 

(c)  Cutting  out  the  areas  named  and  amalgamating  them  under  L.C.C.  would 
leave  the  rest  of  the  County  very  poor. 

It  was  felt  that  most  opinion  would  favour  the  status  quo. 

D.  The  opinion  of  our  London  Branch,  which  lies  within  the  present  area  of 
control  of  the  London  County  Council  is  as  fol^o^vs: 

The  Branch  envisaged  two  possible  changes: 

(a)  Some  delegation  of  educational  administration  to  Boroughs, 

(b)  Extension  of  L.C.C,  area  to  Greater  London. 

The  Branch  opposes  (a)  because: 

1 . Grammar  Schools  normally  recruit  from  an  area  wider  than  one 
borough. 

2.  A limited  responsibility  could  lead  to  unnecessary  interference  on 
one  hand  and  to  delays  on  the  other  when  matters  of  importance 
have  to  be  referred  to  L.C.C, 

3.  Schools  should  have  contact  with  the  Council  through  Inspectors 
(mainly  former  teachers)  rather  than  through  D.E.O.s  (often  mainly 
administrators). 

4.  If  delegation  is  extensive  it  might  lead  to  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  between  boroughs. 

On  (b)  the  Branch  can  see  no  educational  reason,  as  far  as  the  L.C.C.  area 
is  concerned,  for  any  considerable  extension  of  boundaries.  “ It  is  quite  large 
enough,  perhaps  too  large.” 

If  it  becomes  expedient  to  propose  one  educational  authority  for  Greater 
London,  it  is  probable  that  some  delegation  of  authority  would  be  proposed.  The 
reaction  of  the  Branch  would  depend  on  the  area  and  powers  of  the  divisions  and 
the  Branch  does  not  feel  competent  to  comment  pending  such  information. 

E.  It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly  that  the  Association  is  deeply  concerned 
that  any  proposals  for  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  area  should  be 
such  as  to  facilitate  the  maintenance,  and  indeed,  the  improvement  of  e.xisting 
educational  standards  and  provision. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Association  of  Head  Mistresses 

A small  Committee  of  members  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  from  the 
Greater  London  area  has  considered  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  with  special  reference  to 
the  educational  implications  of  possible  changes  in  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment in  that  area. 


Conclusions 

A.  It  seems  clear  that  ovdng  to  the  headlong  growth  of  the  London  area  the 
existing  boundaries  between  County  and  Borough  Authorities  are  fortuitous,  so  far 
as  the  educational  facilities  available  to  the  population  are  concerned.  We  feel, 
however,  that  it  would  not  be  a good  thing  for  there  to  be  one  Education 
Authority  for  the  whole  area,  mainly  for  three  reasons. 

1.  The  area  would  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
maintain  any  real  or  valuable  contact  between  the  Authority  and  the 
Schools. 

2.  The  present  variety  in  the  schools  of  Greater  London  as  between 
Authority  and  Authority  would  be  destroyed.  We  feel  strongly  that  in 
spite  of  the  different  standards  that  may  exist  as  between  area  and  area 
it  would  be  a great  loss  to  English  education  if  a deadening  uniformity 
of  administration  and  practice  were  established  in  an  area  as  enormous 
as  Greater  London,  catering  as  it  does  for  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

3.  The  direction  of  Education  is  a function  of  a Local  Authority  which, 
regrettably,  is  nowadays  increasingly  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  political 
changes ; it  would  seem,  therefore,  undesirable  that  so  large  a number  of 
schools  over  so  wide  an  area  should  suffer  simultaneously  the  effects  of 
possible  changes  in  policy  and  organisation. 


We  therefore  believe  that  in  the  best  interests  of  Education  there  should,  in 
the  Greater  London  area,  continue  to  be  a number  of  Local  Authorities,  even 
though  It  might  be  decided,  for  the  better  conduct  of  Local  Government,  that 
there  should  be  a radical  change  in  the  existing  boundaries. 


B.  At  present  in  the  schools  in  Counties  such  as  Middlesex  and  Surrey  a “ three 
tier  _ system  of  Local  Authority,  Divisional  Executive  and  Governing  Body 
obtains.  We  believe  that  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  of  Divisional 
pecutive  administration  and  still  more  the  possible  delegation  of  greater  powers 
to  these  bodies  would  be  a profound  mistake. 


1. 


The  varying  sizes  of  the  existing  Divisional  Executives  do  not  make  for 
efficient  administration  and  appear  to  be  wasteful  of  manpower. 

The  neces^ty  for  constant  reference  back  between  Authority  and 
Divisional  Executive  leads  to  frustrating  and  uneconomic  delays. 

The  number  of  Dwisional  Executives,  e.g.  23  in  Middlesex,  9 in  Surrey, 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  recruit,  at  the  salaries  and  conditions  of 
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service  offered  by  the  Local  Authorities,  men  and  women  of  sufficient 

foTthe  educational  understanding  necessary 

for  the  guidance  of  committees  and  for  help  to  the  schools. 

C.  It  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  if  more 
power  were  delegated  to  Divisional  Executives,  Boroughs  etc  would  be  the 

SirpaTin  LLirr^"  “"d  interested  citizens  who  would 

„ e “ Local  Government  if  they  had  more  real  power  to  administer  local 

fSiremSXed"ffi‘ffie'’e°^^^^  reserve  of  {«ople  could  be  more  valuably  and  use- 
miiy  employed  in  the  education  service  in  acting  as  members  of  the  Schonk’ 
overning  Bodies  established  by  the  Education  Act  of  1944  While  the  Local 
Authority  should  settle  questions  of  policy  and  be  mainlyTespZ'we  for  such 
matters  as  the  appointment,  conditions  of  service  and  salaries  of  teaching  Staff 

bf  iltsmf  wth  m:nvTft^"‘  bLS  miYht 

ExeiXes  delegated  to  the  Divisional 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in 
Secondary  Schools 


Executive  Committee,  28th  June,  1958. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  in  conjunction  with  represent- 
atives of  the  local  groups  more  directly  concerned,  has  given  consideration  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  the  greater 
London  area,  with  special  reference  to  the  administration  of  education  in  the  area.  ^ 

It  is  recalled  that  the  area  concerned  includes  almost  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s 
people,  and  that  the  Government  has  publicly  made  known  its  wish  to  achieve 
••  practical  local  government  arrangements  suited  to  the  individual  needs  of  each 
area”,  and  that  within  these  there  should  be  combined  efficient  discharge  of 
functions  and  local  democratic  responsibility. 

We  recognise  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  optimum  size  of  an  area  of 
local  government  in  which  the  elected  council  and  the  expert  adviser  and 
administrator  can  together  establish  policy  and  plan  without  losing  touch  with  the 
electors  and  public  servants  employed  in  the  service.  Local  loyalties  and  traditions 
must  have  their  place  as  well  as  progressive  policy  and  planning,  and  expenditure 
from  rate  income  must  be  seen  to  achieve  a desired  and  agreed  end.  Community 
of  interest  does  not  seem  readily  possible  in  a very  large  area  of  local  government, 
particularly  where  the  definition  of  the  area  has  no  historical  basis,  and  the 
pressure  of  party-political  policies  on  such  services  as  education  cannot  be 
sufficiently  well  challenged  in  the  development  of  the  service  in  a very  large  area 
either  by  local  traditions  or  by  the  expert  public  servant  at  his  job.  At  the  same 
time,  responsible  work  in  administration  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  attract 
people  of  the  right  calibre,  though  if  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  administrator  is  more  important  in  this  connection  than  the  size 
of  the  area  concerned. 


The  uniformity  in  policy  and  planning  which  has  followed  from  highly 
centralised  control  over  the  already  large  and  thickly  populated  area  of  the  L.C.C., 
seems  to  be  too  far  removed  from  some  of  the  essential  values  of  local  govern- 
ment,  and  we  feel  strongly  that  a considerable  measure  of  variety  and  of 
diflerential  practice  m education  arrangements  within  such  an  area  is  most 
valuable  m a service  which  must  necessarily  combine  tradition  and  experiment, 
fl)  We  would  therefore  hope  that  the  districts  on  the  fringes  of  the  Greater 
Loridon  area  would  not  be  absorbed  in  a single  (Greater  London)  Unit 
of  local  government  for  the  planning  of  educational  facilities  and/or 
admmistratiori.  These  “ frontier  districts  " should  remain  within  existing 

I Olinrv  hmmHorioo  ® 


(2) 


Whilst  acknowledging  the  virtue  of  the  present  centralised  policy  of  the 
L C.C  in  respect  of  educational  awards  and  opportunities  for  higher 

mlvhf  f L 'I'’  educational  service  generally 

might  be  strengthened  if  the  divisional  administration  centres  were  to 

‘k  with  a local  district  council  which  would 

nri.  t experienced  and  especially  interested  in  education.  At 

present,  a somewhat  remote  central  council,  activated  by  party-political 
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policies.  With  a central  and  divisional  administration  closely  dependent  on 
It  combines  with  “ governing  bodies  of  schools”  drawn  largely  from 
the  central  council  to  make  the  education  service  very  fully  open  to 
changing  political  influences  and  less  dependent  than  it  should  be  on 
independent  educational  experience  and  influence. 

(3)  In  our  own  special  field  of  experience,  of  course,  a particular  body 
of  Governors  (of  extensive  educational  experience  and  interest)  for  each 
school,  working  within  a unit  of  local  government  of  County  Borough 
or  meium  County  population-size,  provides  a most  effective  and 
successful  “two-tier  ” for  educational  policy  and  administration. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Association  of  Technical  Institutions 
and 

The  Association  of  Principals  of  Technical 
Institutions 

Introduction 

1.  (i)  The  Technical  Institutions  represented  in  the  two  associations  on  whose 
behalf  this  evidence  is  submitted  are  all  engaged  in  further  education  and  are 
maintained  or  aided  from  public  funds.  For  the  most  part  they  are  technical 
colleges  and  colleges  of  commerce  conducted  or  aided  by  local  education 
authorities.  The  institutions,  approximately  forty,  are  in  Greater  London  and 
the  number  of  students  in  these  London  colleges  amounts  to  many  thousands— 
full-time  and  part-time. 

(ii)  Historically  the  older  colleges  are  in  the  central  London  area  and  they 
include  several  of  the  well-known  London  Polytechnics.  Because  of  the  movement 
of  population  out  of  the  central  London  area  into  the  outer  suburbs  a number 
of  newer  colleges  have  been  established  in  these  areas.  Furthermore,  industry 
has  also  grown  up  on  the  periphery  of  London  and  this  has  also  stimulated 
the  building  and  developing  of  technical  colleges  in  these  areas.  Most  of  the 
colleges  are  within  the  area  included  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  some  which  supply  students  to  this  area,  or  receive  students 
from  it,  are  outside  the  boundaries  specified. 

(iii)  For  many  years  local  education  authorities  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  establishing  and  developing  the  colleges  in  the  area.  In  doing  this  the 
authorities  concerned  have  not  necessarily  taken  into  account  the  facilities 
provided  or  contemplated  by  other  authorities  in  the  area.  The  Ministry  of 
Education  has  had  some  influence  in  co-ordinating  activities  of  the  local 
education  authorities  in  the  area,  and  the  need  for  some  co-ordinating  machinery 
has  been  recognised  by  the  establishment  in  1947  of  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Technological  Education.  It  is 
a matter  for  enquiry  whether  these  two  co-ordinating  bodies  have  sufficient 
influence. 

(iv)  Permission  to  attend  a college,  and  fees  chargeable,  are  regulated  by 
normal  place  of  residence.  The  conditions  are  complicated  and  are  based  on 
Recoupment  Regulations  1953  and  on  decisions  taken  by  a committee  dealing 
with  inter-authority  payments.  One  anomalous  result  permits  overseas  students 
greater  freedom  of  choice  of  college  than  is  enjoyed  by  English  students. 

Characteristics  of  Greater  London 

2.  (i)  Although  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  fully  aware  of  the 
characteristics  of  Greater  London,  it  is  felt  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
certain  characteristics  which  are  important  in  relation  to  the  organisation  of 
further  education  in  the  area. 
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(ii)  Transport  facilities  throughout  the  region  are  highly  developed  although 
travel  along  certain  lines  of  communication  is  easier  than  in  other  directions. 
At  present  the  boundaries  of  local  government  authorities  have  largely  been 
determined  by  historical  accidents  or  in  relation  to  a distribution  of  population 
which  has  been  drastically  altered  during  the  present  century,  with  the  result  that 
the  local  authority  boundaries  pass  through  densely  populated  districts  in  an 
apparently  arbitrary  manner. 

(iii)  It  is  customary  for  many  Londoners  to  travel  considerable  distances 
within  Greater  London  to  go  to  work.  It  frequently  happens  that  they  reside 
in  one  local  government  area  and  work  in  another.  Furthermore  it  may  well 
happen  that  the  most  convenient  technical  college  for  their  particular  requirements 
may  be  in  the  area  of  yet  a third  local  government  authority,  possibly  situated 
between  their  place  of  residence  and  place  of  work. 

(iv)  It  is  our  experience  that  the  people  of  Greater  London  think  of  themselves 
as  Londoners  rather  than  as  residents  of  a particular  local  authority  within  the 
area.  They  are  often  unaware  of  the  name  of  the  local  authority  in  whose 
area  they  reside.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  those  who  think  they  live  in  the 
area  administered  by  the  London  County  Council  because  their  addresses  have 
a London  Postal  District  number.  Merely  to  live  on  one  side  or  other  of  a 
street  may  mean  that  different  conditions  apply  to  their  attendance  at  a selected 
college.  They  wish  to  exercise  their  own  choice  about  the  college  they  wish 
to  attend  and  are  likely  to  have  good  personal  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  addition 
Londoners  frequently  retain  a loyalty  to  an  educational  institution  in  an  area 
from  which  they  have  moved. 


Problems  arising  from  the  structure  of  local  government  in 
Greater  London 

3.  (i)  In  making  provision  for  further  education  in  their  areas  local 
authorities  restrict  the  freedom  of  choice  of  London  employers  in  deciding  which 
college  they  wish  their  employees  to  attend.  They  also  restrict  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  Londoners  attending  colleges  independently  of  employers.  Considerable 
pressure  has  recently  been  brought  to  bear  on  local  authorities  to  abolish  these 
restrictions  or  to  reduce  them  as  much  as  possible  and  some  have  done  so  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Nevertheless,  many  restrictions  remain.  It  is  our  experience 
that  considerable  frustration  is  felt  as  a result  of  these  restrictions.  In  certain 
instances  colleges  have  been  built  very  close  to  the  boundaries  of  local  authorities, 
e.g.,  the  Middlesex  Polytechnics  of  Kilburn  and  Chiswick  are  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  the  London  County  Council  boundary.  Similarly  the  L.C.C. 
Technical  College  at  Norwood  is  very  close  to  the  Kent  County  and  Croydon 
Borough  boundaries.  Some  large  technical  colleges  such  as  those  at  Croydon, 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham  are  maintained  by  County  Boroughs  whose  areas  are 
considerably  smaller  than  the  normal  catchment  areas  of  the  colleges  concerned. 
In  instances  such  as  these  the  frustration  caused  to  all  concerned  by  local  authority 
restrictions  can  be  considerable. 

(ii)  In  spite  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  local  authorities  there  are,  however, 
very  considerable  numbers  of  “ out-county  ” students  attending  colleges  in  Greater 
London.  At  present  a large  amount  of  clerical  work  is  involved  to  satisfy 
conditions  relating  to  attendance  and  inter-authority  accounting  requirements 
in  respect  of  these  students.  The  Associations  are  aware  that  a Bill  now  before 
Parliament  may  consireably  reduce  the  burden  of  this  inter-authority  accounting 
work  when  it  becomes  law. 
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(iii)  In  spite  of  the  co-ordinating  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  there  is  evidence  that  local  education  authorities 
in  the  area  have  in  the  past  sometimes  formulated  and  earned  out  their  plans 
for  further  education  in  apparent  disregard  of  what  is  happening  in  neighbouring 
local  authority  areas.  The  initiative  for  new  courses  normally  comes  from  local 
authorities  and  implies  that  the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  provided 
for  them.  Two  neighbouring  authorities  have  been  known  to  embark  on  similar 
new  developments  in  the  same  catchment  area.  It  is  invidious  to  select  any 
particular  example  of  this  apparent  duplication  of  facilities.  Specific  examples 
could  be  quoted,  if  required. 


(iv)  Under  the  existing  machinery  plans  are  nearly  always  drawn  up  on 
the  basis  of  compromise.  If  the  central  co-ordinating  machinery  had  greater 
power  the  development  of  further  education  could  be  in  harmony  with  the 
distribution  of  population,  the  distribution  of  industry  and  the  lines  of  easy 
communication  in  the  area,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  present  boundaries 
of  local  government  authorities,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  students.  Time 
would,  of  course,  be  required  to  develop  loyalty  to  the  larger  area.  The  attention 
of  the  Royal  Commission  will,  we  expect  be  directed  to  the  investigation  recently 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Technological 
Education  into  the  distribution  of  industry  and  the  distribution  of  further 
education  facilities  in  Greater  London  on  which  little  or  no  action  has  yet 


been  taken. 


(v)  A number  of  minor  administrative  difficulties  arise  from  the  division 
of  Greater  London  into  a number  of  different  local  education  authorities.  For 
e.xample,  while  there  is  some  co-ordination  about  the  fees  payable  by  students, 
instances  of  differences  which  add  to  the  work  of  the  colleges  still  arise.  From 
time  to  time  difficulties  also  arise  because  of  differences  in  the  fees  payable  to 
part-time  teachers  for  the  same  work. 

(vi)  Any  decision  to  create  further  local  government  authorities  responsible 
for  further  education  in  Greater  London  would  multiply  the  problems  mentioned 
above.  We  consider,  however,  that  some  merging  of  local  education  authorities’ 
responsibilities  for  further  education  would  reduce  these  problems  and  improve 
development  in  the  area,  although  they  would  still  exist  between  Greater  London 
and  the  contiguous  areas. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

(References  are  to  the  paragraph  numbers  in  the  original  evidence) 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  two  Associations  was  submitted  in  April,  1958.  The 
Associations’  witnesses  would  like  in  this  supplementary  statement  briefly  to 
amplify  the  written  evidence  and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

1.  (i)  and  (ii).  A list  of  colleges  in  membership  of  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions  in  Greater  London,  together  with  the  year  which  each 
college  joined  the  Association,  is  attached  as  Appendix  “A”  to  this  statement. 
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A similar  list  of  colleges  outside  Greater  London  as  defined  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  but  on  the  periphery  of  Greater  London  is 
given  in  Appendix  “ B.”  Approximately  20,000  full-time,  70,000  part-time  day, 
and  180,000  evening  students  attend  colleges  in  Greater  London  with  another 
210,000  students  attending  evening  institutes.  Appendix  “C”  shows  how  the 
students  of  three  colleges  were  distributed  between  various  local  education 
authorities  in  recent  years. 

1.  (iii)  Since  submitting  evidence,  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Regional 
Advisory  Council  for  Technological  Education  has  been  developing  arrangements 
through  its  Committee  on  the  distribution  of  courses  for  co-ordinating  the  work 
of  colleges  in  London  and  the  Home  Counties  so  far  as  the  establishment  and 
location  of  advanced  courses  is  concerned.  This  task  has  been  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  Administrative  Memorandum  545  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  1957.  This  experience  suggests  it  is  unlikely  that  in 
future  there  will  be  serious  uneconomic  duplication  of  advanced  courses  in 
Greater  London.  The  area  covered  by  this  Regional  Advisory  Council  includes 
the  areas  of  18  local  education  authorities.  Its  work  on  distribution  of  courses 
is  leading  in  effect  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  having  an  executive  function 
with  the  consequence  that  colleges  are  still  faced  with  a multiplicity  of  bodies 
dealing  with  the  establishment  and  location  of  courses. 

1.  (iv)  & 3 (i)  Since  submitting  evidence  there  has  been  a considerable 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  students’  choice  of  college  by  local  education 
authorities  in  the  region.  Furthermore,  the  pooling  of  expenditure  on  advanced 
courses  introduced  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  has  made  it  unnecessary 
for  students  to  seek  permission  from  their  local  education  authority  to  attend 
such  courses.  Colleges  are,  however,  finding  that  local  authorities  can  and  do 
sometimes  restrict  the  tenure  of  major  county  awards  to  their  own  colleges,  or 
withold  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  for  courses  held  outside  their  own 
area.  These  two  measures  can  effectively  restrict  a student’s  choice  of  college. 
It  is,  for  example,  sometimes  difficult  to  develop  college-based  sandwich  courses 
for  this  reason,  leaving  students  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  industry  to  finance 
industry-based  courses.  These  restrictions  are  on  a much  smaller  scale  than 
the  former  “ out  county  ” restrictions. 

3.  (ii)  The  volume  of  administrative  work  in  the  colleges  caused  by  the 
variety  of  local  education  authorities  in  Greater  London  remains  considerable, 
and  has  not  been  reduced  by  the  developments  mentioned  in  the  preceding  two 
paragraphs.  If  administrative  work  has  been  lightened  at  the  inception  of  a 
student’s  course,  it  has  been  increased  later.  The  complexity  of  requirements 
may  also  result  in  students  being  given  wrong  information. 

3.  (iv)  & (vi)  Although  there  has  been  a continuing  improvement  in 
regional  co-ordination  of  technical  education  it  is  considered  more  could  be  done. 
In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a single  education  authority  for  the  area 
of  enquiry  of  the  Royal  Commission,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  further  education 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  authority,  with  the  reservation  that  the  regional 
colleges  and  the  colleges  of  advanced  technology  (i.e.,  some  12  colleges)  might 
have  to  be  the  responsibility  of  an  authority  with  even  wider  geographical 
boundaries.  In  the  event  of  the  area  of  enquiry  of  the  Royal  Commission  being 
divided  into  a number  of  local  education  authorities,  we  suggest  that  further 
and  technical  educations  at  the  local  level  should  be  the  responsibility  of  these 
authorities,  but  that  technical  education  above  this  level  (i.e.,  area  and  regional 
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colleges  and  colleges  of  advanced  technology  and  the  equivalents  m other 
branches  of  further  education)  should  be  the  responsibility  of  an  authority  (or 
authorities)  covering  a much  wider  area.  Such  authority  or  authorities  for 
higher  technical  education  wouid  be  able  to  give  single  minded  and  vigorous 
attention  to  the  development  of  technical  education  in  the  area,  free  of  local 
inhibitions,  rivalries  and  narrowness  of  outlook.  In  co-operation  with  individual 
colleges  they  would  be  able  to  make  the  close  and  continuous  study  of  industriai 
developments  and  population  changes  which  is  required  if  technical  education  is 
to  keep  in  step  with  the  needs  of  Greater  London.  The  investigation  into  the 
distribution  of  industry  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 (iv)  of  our  written  evidence 
is  aiready  out  of  date  in  some  important  particulars.  Although  its  findings  were 
used  by  some  of  the  Committees  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council,  the  work 
needs  bringing  up  to  date  if  further  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The  Regional 
Advisory  Council  has  not  the  resources  to  do  this  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  only  a body  with  executive  powers  could  undertake  the  regular  survey 
of  industrial  requirements  necessary,  and  ensure  that  faciiities  for  technical 
education  in  the  area  responded  promptly  to  changing  needs.  In  this  connection 
the  importance  of  national  research  institutions,  e.g.,  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  and  the  Building  Research  Station  in  the  London  area  should  not 
be  overlooked.  A regional  authority  specificaily  constituted  for  technical 
education  couid  in  association  with  the  colleges  and  industry  forge  iinks  with 
research  institutions  which  could  do  much  to  increase  the  vitality  of  technical 
education. 

3.  (iv)  and  (vi)  For  efficient  administration  and  to  foster  industrial  interest 
in  the  colleges  it  would  be  essential  for  the  governing  bodies  of  the  individual 
colleges  to  be  given  adequate  powers  and  be  constituted  in  the  undiluted  spirit 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education’s  Administrative  Memorandum  No.  7 of  1959. 
The  government  of  the  polytechnics  aided  by  the  L.C.C.  could  be  regarded  as 
a precedent  for  this. 


APPENDIX  “A” 

Colleges  in  Greater  London  in  membership  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions. 


College 

Year  of  joining 

Acton  Technical  College  

1928 

♦Brunei  College  of  Technology 

1958 

South  Herts  College  of  Further  Education 

1956 

Bromley  and  Beckenham  Technical  Institute 

1953 

Chiswick  Polytechnic 

1928 

Croydon  Technical  College  

1907 

South-East  Essex  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art 

1936 

North-West  Kent  College  of  Technology  

1936 

Ealing  Technical  College  

1936 

East  Ham  Technical  College 

1933 

Enfield  Technical  College  

1942 

Erith  Technical  College  

1924 

Ewell  County  Technical  College  

1953 

Harrow  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art 

1948 

Hendon  Technical  College 

1942 

Isleworth  Polytechnic 

1951 

Kilburn  Polytechnic  

1950 

Balham  and  Tooting  College  of  Commerce 

1936 
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College  Year  of  joining 

Barrett  Street  Technical  College  ...  ...  1929 

t Battersea  College  of  Technology  1893 

^Borough  Polytechnic 1893 

Brixton  Day  Continuation  School  1944 

*Brixton  School  of  Building  1912 

Catford  College  of  Commerce  1927 

fChelsea  College  of  Science  and  Technology  ...  ...  1903 

City  Literary  Institute 1939 

City  of  London  College  1895 

Clapham  Junction  College  of  Commerce  1954 

College  for  the  Distributive  Trades 1941 

Cordwainers  Technical  College  1917 

Hackney  Technical  College 1912 

Hammersmith  School  of  Building  and  Arts  and  Crafts  ...  1931 

Holborn  College  of  Law,  Languages  and  Commerce  ...  1944 

Kennington  College  of  Commerce 1930 

King  Edward  VII  College  1944 

London  School  of  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  ...  ...  1899 

National  College  of  Food  Technology  1953 

^National  College  of  Heating.  Ventilating,  Refrigerators 

and  Fan  Engineering  ...  ...  ...  1953 

JNational  College  of  Horolgy 1953 

JNational  College  of  Rubber  Technology  ...  1925 

JNational  Leathersellers'  College  1929 

fNorthampton  College  of  Advanced  Technology 1895 

♦Northern  Polytechnic 1893 

North  London  College  of  Commerce  1936 

North-Western  Polytechnic  1930 

Norwood  Technical  College 1912 

Paddington  Technical  College  1912 

♦The  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street  1895 

Poplar  Technical  College  1912 

Shoreditch  College  for  Garment  Trades  1929 

♦Sir  John  Cass  College 1903 

South-East  London  Technical  College  ...  1931 

Technical  College  for  Furnishing  Trades  1929 

Wandsworth  Technical  College  ...  1895 

West  London  College  of  Commerce  1927 

Westminster  College  of  Commerce 1944 

Southall  Technical  College  ...  1930 

Tottenham  Technical  College ...  1944 

Twickenham  Technical  College  1944 

South-West  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art 1938 

Watford  Technical  College  ...  1924 

♦West  Ham  College  of  Technology  1898 

Brooklands  County  Technical  College  1952 

♦Kingston-upon-Thames  Technical  College 1925 

Willesden  Technical  College 1934 

Wimbledon  Technical  College 1922 


* Regional  Colleges 

t Designated  Colleges  of  Advanced  Technology 
t Attached  to  other  colleges 
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NOTES 


(1)  Colleges  not  designated  as  Colleges  of  Advanced  Technology  or  Regional 
Colleges  or  described  as  National  Colleges  may  be  undesignated,  area,  or  local 
colleges. 


(a)  Separate  Colleges  of  Art  not  included  in  this  list  : 

Beckenham  School  of  Art  Epsom  and  Ewell  School  of  Art 


Bromley  College  of  Art 
Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
Chelsea  College  of  Art 


Hornsey  College  of  Art 
St.  Martins  School  of  Art 
Sutton  and  Cheam  School  of  Art 
Kingston-upon-Thames  School  of  Art 
Wimbledon  School  of  Art 


APPENDIX  “B” 

Colleges  in  the  periphery  of  Greater  London  in  membership  of  the  Association 
of  Technical  Institutions  : 


College  Year  of  joining 

Gravesend  Technical  College 1935 

Thurrock  Technical  College 1956 

Hatfield  Technical  College  1953 

St.  Albans  College  of  Further  Education  1956 

Slough  College  of  Further  Education  1925 

Mid  Herts  College  of  Further  Education  1957 

East  Berks  College  of  Further  Education 1954 

Guildford  Technical  College 1940 


APPENDIX  “C” 

(1) 

The  Polytechnic,  309  Regent  Street,  W.l 
Student  Numbers  1957-58 


Full-time 

Day 

Part-time 

Day 

Evening 

Totals 

London  

804 

751 

7,363 

8,918 

Croydon  

12 

22 

184 

218 

East  Ham  

1 

3 

27 

31 

West  Ham 

2 

— 

30 

32 

Essex 

32 

48 

521 

601 

Hertfordshire 

43 

44 

230 

317 

Kent  

60 

61 

463 

584 

Middlesex  

202 

246 

1,835 

2,283 

Surrey  

61 

89 

926 

1.076 

1,217 

1,264 

11,579 

14,060 

Bedfordshire 

7 

3 

18 

28 

Berkshire  

17 

10 

35 

62 

Buckinghamshire  ... 

38 

19 

91 

148 

Cambridgeshire 

— ■ 

— 

4 

4 
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Full-time 

Day 

Part-time 

Day 

Evening 

Totals 

Carmarthenshire  ... 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Cheshire  

4 

— 

— 

4 

Derbyshire 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Devon  

9 

— 

— 

9 

Dorset  

2 

— 

— 

2 

Glamorgan 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Gloucestershire 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Hampshire  ... 

9 

6 

29 

44 

Herefordshire 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Huntingdonshire  . . . 

1 

— 

~ 

1 

Ipswich  

2 

— 

— 

2 

Kingston  - upon  - Hull 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Lancashire 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Leicestershire 

2 

— 

1 

3 

Lincolnshire 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Monmouthshire 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Newcastle-upon-Tvne 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Norfolk  

3 

— 

— 

3 

Northamptonshire  ... 

2 

— 

~ 

2 

Oxfordshire 

5 

3 

3 

11 

Rutlandshire 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Sheffield  

1 

— 

— 

1 

Somerset  

3 

— 

— 

3 

Southend-on-Sea  ... 

3 

2 

24 

29 

Sunderland 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Sussex  

23 

6 

43 

72 

Warwickshire 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Wiltshire 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Worcestershire 

1 

— 

— 

1 

164 

50 

248 

462 

Overseas  

662 

333* 

995 

2,043 

1.647 

11,827 

15,517 

* 4 Week  Summer  Vacation  Course  in  English  for  Foreign  Students 
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APPENDIX  “C” 

(2) 

Croydon  Technical  College 
Breakdown  of  Registrations  1957-58 


L.E.A. 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Day 

Part-time 

Evenings 

Total 

Croydon  

134 

822 

2,387 

3,343 

Surrey 

56 

800 

1,167 

2,023 

Kent  

3 

143 

128 

274 

London  

— 

117 

101 

218 

Sussex 

8 

42 

30 

80 

Brighton  

— 

10 

— 

10 

Hastings  

— 

2 

— 

2 

Essex  

— 

6 

2 

8 

Middlesex  

— 

S 

— 

8 

East  Ham  

— 

1 

— 

1 

West  Ham  

— 

1 

— 

1 

Pool  

27 

— 

27 

TOTAL  

228 

1,952 

3,815 

5,995 
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APPENDIX  “C” 

(3) 

Ealing  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art 
Student  Numbers  1958-59 


Full-time 

Day 

Part-time 

Day 

Evening 

T otals 

London  

15 

33 

132 

180 

Croydon  

— 

— 

1 

1 

Essex  ...  

4 

2 



6 

Hertfordshire 

6 

4 

3 

13 

Kent  

5 

3 

3 

■ 11 

Middlesex  

632 

1,100 

4,646 

6,378 

Surrey 

20 

27 

55 

102 

Bedfordshire 





1 

1 

Berkshire  

2 

1 

3 

6 

Birmingham  (C.B.)  ... 

1 





1 

Buckinghamshire  

5 

11 

27 

43 

Cardiganshire 

1 





1 

Derbyshire  

1 





1 

Devon 

1 





1 

Dorset 

2 





2 

Hampshire  

1 

1 



2 

Lincolnshire  ...  

1 





1 

Oxfordshire  





1 

1 

Plymouth  (C.B.)  

1 



1 

Somerset  ...  

3 



3 

Staffordshire 

1 



1 

Sussex  

1 



1 

Warwickshire 

1 



1 

Wilts 

1 



1 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding 

1 





1 

Overseas  

70 





70 

Resettlement  Ex-Forces 

81 

— 

— 

81 

TOTAL 

857 

1,182 

4,872 

6,911 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Association  of  Public  Health  Inspectors  and 
Guild  of  Public  Health  Inspectors 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN 
GREATER  LONDON 

Introduction 

1.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  have 
announced  that  they  intend  to  commence  their  consideration  of  the  questions 
referred  to  them  by  enquiring  into  how  the  present  arrangements  are  working  in 
some  of  the  main  local  authority  functions,  including  the  environmental  health 
services  and  housing.  In  their  invitation  to  local  authorities  to  submit  evidence 
the  Commission  have  mentioned  the  principal  matters  which  are  regarded  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  headings  “ environmental  health  services  ” and 
‘"housing.”  For  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum,  however,  the  environmental 
health  services  are  regarded  as  those  matters  which  are  the  concern  of  public 
health  impectors,  viz  : 


General  Sanitation 

Drainage  and  sanitation  of  buildings 
Water  supply — purity  and  sufficiency 
Air  pollution 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal 
Abatement  of  nuisances ; offensive  trades 
Common  lodging  houses 
Canal  boats 
Movable  dwellings 

Factories  and  workshops,  including  offices 

Shops — health  and  comfort  of  workers 

Places  of  public  entertainment — sanitary  condition 

Rag  flock  and  other  filling  materials 

Pest  control 


Housing 

Slum  clearance 

Reconditioning,  improvement  and  repair  of  houses 

Overcrowding 

Housing  let-in-lodgings 

Certificates  of  disrepair 


Food 

Inspection  of  meat  and  other  foods 

Food  hygiene;  food  poisoning  investigations;  food  premises, 
including  shops,  catering  establishments,  slaughterhouses 
and  knackers  yards 

Dairies ; milk  heat  treatment  and  distribution 
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Ice-cream  manufacture  and  distribution 

Food  and  drugs  administration 

Sea  and  Air  Ports 

Sanitation  of  ships  and  aircraft 

Inspection  of  imported  food 

Health  Education 

Environmental  sanitation 

Food  hygiene 

Present  Administrative  Arrangements 

2.  With  certain  few  exceptions  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 are 
the  responsibility  of  county  boroughs,  metropolitan  boroughs,  non-county 
boroughs,  and  urban  and  rural  district  councils.  In  some  instances  there  is 
a division  of  responsibility  between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils,  other  county  councils  and  county  district  councils,  and 
Government  departments  and  local  authorities  generally. 

3.  In  the  County  of  London  the  London  County  Council  carry  out  the 
larger  slum  clearance  schemes.  In  practice  this  means  that  they  usually  deal 
with  clearance  areas  containing  more  than  ten  houses.  The  clearance  of  smaller 
sites  and  individual  unfit  houses  is  carried  out  by  metropolitan  boroughs  but 
the  County  Council  assist  with  rehousing  in  these  cases. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955, 
and  other  related  legislation  regarding  the  composition,  adulteration  and  labelling 
of  foods  is  the  responsibility  of  food  and  drugs  authorities.  The  following  are 
food  and  drugs  authorities  : 

(a)  The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London ; 

(b)  Metropolitan  borough  and  county  borough  councils ; 

(c)  Non-county  borough  and  urban  district  councils  of  boroughs  or 
districts  with  a population  of  40,000  or  more ; 

(d)  In  every  area  within  a county  for  which  no  other  council  is  the 
food  and  drugs  authority,  the  county  council. 

The  Minister  of  Health  may,  however,  by  order,  direct  that  a county  council 
shall  be  the  food  and  drugs  authority  for  any  area  instead  of  the  borough  or 
urban  district  council.  This  power  has  been  exercised  in  respect  of  Middlesex 
where  the  County  Council  are  the  food  and  drugs  authority  for  the  whole  county. 

5.  Licences  authorising  the  use  of  the  special  designations  “Pasteurised” 
and  “ Sterilised  ” in  relation  to  milk  treated  on  the  premises  of  the  applicant 
are  granted  by  food  and  drugs  authorities  but  all  other  licences  under  the 
Pasteurised  and  Sterilised  Milk  Regulations,  1949,  are  granted  by  local  authorities. 

6.  The  authorities  at  present  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Shops  Acts  relating  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  shop  workers, 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 
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(i)  Enforced  by  Local  Authorities : Provisions  relating  to 


County  borough  councils 

Borough  councils 

Urban  district  councils 

Rural  district  councils 

Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 

Metropolitan  borough  councils 


1 Ventilation; 

2.  Temperature;  and 

3.  Sanitary  conveniences 


fii)  Enforced  by  Shops  Acts  Authorities  : 


County  borough  councils 
Borough  councils 

Urban  district  councils  where  the 
population  is  not  less  than  20,000 
County  councils 

Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
London  County  Council 


4.  Lighting; 

5.  Washing  facilities; 

6.  Facilities  for  taking  meals; 
and 

7.  Seats  for  female  shop 

assistants 


7.  The  general  health  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937,  which  are 
administered  by  local  authorities  cover  the  following  matters  : 


In  all  factories : 

(a)  Sanitary  conveniences  ; 

In  factories  in  which  mechanical  power  is  not  used  (with  certain  exceptions) ; 

(b)  Cleanliness ; 

(c)  Overcrowding; 

fd)  Temperature; 

(e)  Ventilation ; 

(f)  Drainage  of  floors. 

Where  mechanical  power  is  used  factory  inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service  deal  with  items  (b)  to  (£).  They  also  deal  with  the  provisions 
relating  to  lighting  in  all  factories,  whether  or  not  mechanical  power  is  used. 

S.  The  control  of  air  pollution  generally  and  the  administration  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  1956,  are  the  responsibility  of  all  local  authorities.  The  Minister  ol 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  however,  has  made  an  order,  the  Alkali,  etc., 
Works^  Order,  195S,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  pollution  from  certain  industrial 
operations  is  now  controlled  under  the  Alkali  Act  instead  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  by  the  Government's  Alkali  Inspectorate  rather  than  by  local  authoritie,s. 

9.  The  control  of  the  hygiene  of  milk  production  at  dairy  farms  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  but  local  authorities 
are  responsible  for  hygiene  at  all  subsequent  stages  of  handling  and  distribution, 
Lounty  councils  and  county  borough  councils  are  responsible,  however,  for  the 
enforcement  of  section  31  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  which  prohibits 
the  .sale  of  tuberculous  or  other  infected  milk. 


b.  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  and  all  metropolitan 

borough  councils  are  required  by  section  9 of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1 36,  to  appoint  an  adequate  number  of  public  health  inspectors.  The  appoint- 
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ment  of  public  health  inspectors  outside  the  County  of  London  is  covered  by 
sections  106  and  107  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  which  places  an 
obligation  on  all  borough,  urban  and  rural  district  councils  to  appoint  at  least  one 
public  health  inspector. 

11.  In  those  districts  where  more  than  one  public  health  inspector  is 
employed  (with  certain  exceptions),  the  chief  or  senior  inspector  cannot  be 
dismissed  except  by,  or  with  the  consent  of,  the  Minister  of  Health.  Despite 
this  specific  provision  in  the  statutes  conferring  security  of  tenure  on  the  chief 
public  health  inspector,  no  obligation  is  placed  on  a local  authority  to  appoint 
a chief  (or  senior)  public  health  inspector.  In  fact,  some  local  authorities  in 
the  Greater  London  area,  and  more  particularly  certain  metropolitan  boroughs, 
have  not  appointed  a chief  inspector  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
public  health  inspectorate.  Indeed,  in  one  metropolitan  borough  the  medical 
officer  of  health  also  holds  the  position  of  chief  public  health  inspector. 

12.  It  is  illogical  for  Parliament  to  have  conferred  security  of  tenure  on 
chief  public  health  inspectors  without  requiring  every  local  authority  employing 
more  than  one  to  appoint  a chief  inspector. 

Comments  on  Present  Administrative  Arrangements 

13.  While  the  Association  and  the  Guild  believe  that  in  any  area  only  one 
authority  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  environmental  health  services,  it  is 
recognised  that  slum  clearance  in  the  County  of  London  presents  peculiar 
problems.  The  rehousing  of  people  displaced  by  large  slum  clearance  schemes 
entails  extensive  building  of  houses  and  flats,  many  of  them  outside  the  area 
of  the  County.  The  London  County  Council  have  the  resources  for  providing 
houses  on  the  necessary  scale  and  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  county 
council  and  metropolitan  borough  councils  is  thus  justified.  It  is  not  suggested, 
however,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  justified  elsewhere  in  the  Greater 
London  area. 

14.  Food  and  drugs  administration,  that  is  the  work  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1955,  and  other  legislation  relating  to  the  composition,  adulteration 
and  labelling  of  food,  presents  a complicated  pattern  in  the  Greater  London 
area.  In  the  whole  of  Middlesex  it  is  performed  by  the  County  Council  while 
in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  it  is  performed  by  the  borough  councils  themselves 
and  not  by  the  London  County  Council.  In  the  remainder  of  the  area 
responsibility  is  divided  between  the  county  councils,  county  borough  councils 
and  other  local  authorities.  Sampling  and  administration  are  in  the  hands  of 
public  health  inspectors  or  weights  and  measures  inspectors. 

15.  Where  an  authority  other  than  a county  council  is  responsible  for  food 
and  drugs  administration  public  health  inspectors,  who  in  any  case  make  routine 
visits  to  food  premises,  in  connection  with  food  inspection,  food  hygiene  and 
other  matters  conveniently  and  economically  perform  the  sampling  and  other 
duties  involved.  The  time  and  expense  of  travelling  is  limited  and  visits  by 
different  officers  of  separate  authorities  on  similar  matters  is  avoided. 

16.  The  licensing  of  miUc  pasteurising  and  sterilising  establishments  by  food 
and  drags  authorities  is  a duty  which  should  be  the  responsibility  of  local 
authorities  as  distinct  from  food  and  drags  authorities.  This  is  clearly  a public 
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health  function  and  requires  the 

health  officers  if  it  is  to  be  . insnectors  and  the  Middlesex  County 

no  obligation  to  appoint  public  where  a county  council  are  the  food 

Council,  in  fact,  do  not  employ  any.  Where  a 

and  drugs  authority  for  any  area  they  ^ 

public  health  training  for  th  Dairies  Regulations  for  ensuring  a 

general  responsibility  under  the  Mi^  separation  of  the  hcensing 

S‘“isStnd  Srplants  from  this  general  worlc  is  illogical  and 

unnecessary. 

17  The  division  of  responsibility  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  shop 
womPrs  rl^erred  to  in 

sL“rbe"SminTstPed  by  two  different  authorities,  giving  rise  to  inspection 
rf  shoprby  two  different  sets  of  officers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  example, 
for  washing  facilities  in  a shop  to  be  inspected  by  the  ofteers  of  one  authority 
Ind  to  sTnitary  accommodation  by  those  of  another.  The  Conimittee  of  Enquiry 
ffito  4alth  Welfare,  and  Safety  in  Non-Industrial  Employment  (Gowers 
Committee)  recommended  in  1949  that  all  samtary  authorities  (i.e.,  borough, 
SiTn  and  rural  district  councils),  irrespective  of  size,  should  be  tespomib  e for 
the  administration  of  the  health,  welfare  and  safety  provisions  of  the  Shops  Act. 


18  It  is  not  clear  from  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Cominission  whether 
they  are  concerned  with  to  performance  of  certain  environmental  health  matters 
by  Government  departments.  Reference  has  been  made,  however  in  paragraphs 
8 and  9 to  instances  in  which  there  is  a division  of  responsibility  between  certain 
departments  and  local  authorities.  The  Association  and  the  Guild  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  arrangements  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  would  be 
willing  to  express  their  views  in  detail  if  the  Commission  wish  them  to  do  so. 


19.  In  paragraphs  10-12  comments  have  been  made  on  the  appointment  of 
chief  public  health  inspectors.  It  is  to  firm  conviction  of  the  Association  and 
the  Guild  that  in  order  to  secure  proper  co-ordination  and  supervision  of  their 
work,  in  every  district  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  inspector,  one  should 
be  appointed  to  chief  pubhc  health  inspector. 


Proposals  for  the  Future  Administration 
of  the  Environmental  Health  Services 

20.  The  Association  and  the  Guild  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
environmental  health  services  should  continue  to  be  administered  by  local 
authorities  and  that  there  should  be  only  one  local  authority  with  executive  powers 
responsible  for  these  services  in  any  one  local  government  area.  The  retention  of 
a system  whereby  two  locally  elected  authorities  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  allied  services  is  indefensible. 

21.  The  two  organisations  do  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  form  of  local  authority  which  should  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  these  services.  It  may  be  that  the  desired  changes  can  be  effected  within  the 
existing  framework  of  local  government.  They  are  here  concerned  solely  with 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  there  should  be  only  one  authority 
in  each  area  for  the  administration  of  those  services  which  are  the  concern  of 
the  public  health  inspector. 
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Conclusion 

22.  The  Association  and  the  Guild  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  they  have  been  afforded  of  submitting  written  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission.  They  trust  that  this  memorandum  will  assist  the  members  of  the 
Commission  in  their  work  and  will  be  willing  to  supplement  this  document  either 
by  additional  written  evidence  or  by  oral  evidence. 


R.  JOHNSON 
Secretary 


19  Grosvenor  Place 
London,  S.W.l 

12th  June.  195S 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colleges  and 
Departments  of  Education 

53a  Brewer  Street 

London,  W.l 


18th  March,  1959 


Dear  Sir 

The  Council  and  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  has  recently  given 
careful  consideration  to  future  policy  with  regard  to  the  government  of  training 
colleges  The  Executive  Committee  does  not  wish,  at  present,  to  draw  up  a 
public  statement  of  policy  on  this  matter.  TJie  Committee  did  feel  ho 
that  one  general  consideration  could  usefully  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Association,  the  larger  units  of  local  government  are  generally  to  be 
preferred  to  smaller  bodies.  It  is  felt  that  the  larger  Administrative  Councils 
are  able  to  call  upon  wider  interests  and  resources  and  to  be  more  liberal  m 
their  outlook.  With  the  coming  of  the  longer  course  of  training,  the  training 
colleges  win  become  more  closely  associated  with  the  universities  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  should  be  governed  more  on  the  lines  of  university 
colleges. 


Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  HELEN  M.  SIMPSON 

Honorary  Secretary 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
Institutions 
MEMORANDUM 

The  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  has  a large  number  of 
members  in  Colleges  throughout  the  Greater  London  area.  It  has  taken  steps 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  these  members  and  these  views  have  now  been 
co-ordinated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  which  accordingly 
submits  the  following  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Association  believes  that  we  must  think  in  terms  of  prolonged  and  substantial 
growth  of  technical  education  at  all  levels  and  in  full-time  courses,  sandwich 
courses  and  part-time  study.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Association  that  the 
existence  of  local  educational  authorities  of  too  small  size  presents  an  obstacle 
to  the  expansion  of  technical  education.  The  Association  accordingly  would 
oppose  any  proposal  to  break  up  the  London  County  Council  or  Middlesex 
County  Council  areas  in  respect  of  Further  Education.  Further,  the  Association 
would  oppose  the  creation  of  any  new  Further  Education  Authorities  out  of  the 
area  at  present  controlled  by  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire.  While  the 
Association  believes  in  the  necessity  for  co-ordinating  the  provision  of  technical 
education  throughout  the  area  it  does  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  a single 
body  to  exercise  full  authority  in  Further  Education  for  the  w’hole  area. 

The  Association  is  also  opposed  to  any  rigid  system  of  stratification  of 
technical  education.  Should  any  proposals  for  a two-tier  system  of  local  govern- 
ment for  the  area  be  put  forward  by  the  Commission,  the  Association  hopes  that 
there  will  be  no  rigid  division  of  technical  education  in  respect  of  grade  of  work 
between  the  two  levels  of  authorities. 

The  Association  believes  that  obstacles  arising  out  of  out-County  fees  and 
similar  problems  should  be  abolished  if  possible  or  if  this  is  not  possible  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  Association  also  believes  that  in  any  recasting  of  the  law,  obstacles  to 
the  service  of  Further  Education  teacher  representatives  on  governing  bodies  of 
Colleges  ought  to  be  removed.  Indeed,  if  possible,  the  change  should  go  further 
and  active  encouragement  to  the  appointment  of  such  representatives  should  be 
given. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Barnet  Conservative  Association 


1  The  Barnet  Division  Conservative  Association  has  a membership  of 
approximately  8,000  from  among  the  64,000  electors  in  the  Barnet  Parliamentary 
Constituency,  which  comprises  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barna  East  Barnet  and 
the  Rural  District  of  Elstree  all  within  the  County  of  Hertford. 


Boandaries  and  Status 

2  Suhiect  to  certain  modifications  in  the  existing  boundaries,  (dealt  with  in 
para.  6),  the  Association  considers  that  the  Urban  Districts  of  Barnet  and  East 
Etemet  should  be  joined  together  and  given  the  status  of  a Borough  and  that 
the  Rural  District  of  Elstree,  excepting  the  Parishes  of  Shenley  and  Ridge,  should 
be  formed  into  an  Urban  District.  The  Association  would  be  enfirely  opposed  to 
the  Inclusion  of  the  Elstree  Rural  District,  or  any  part  of  it,  within  the  proposed 
Borough  of  Barnet.  The  two  districts  are  dissimilar  in  character  and  traditioo 
and  although  they  have  a common  boundary,  they  are  effectively  divided  by 
Rowley  Common  which  is  scheduled  as  Green  Belt  land  and  the  two  districts 
are  therefore  unlikely  to  merge  into  one 


The  Existing  County  Boandaries 

3  In  the  area  reviewed  by  this  memorandum  the  boundary  between  the 
Counties  of  Hertford  and  Middlesex  follows  a line  which,  whatever  its  original 
purpose  may  have  been,  has  no  modern  justification.  It  makes  the  map  look  more 
like  a gigantic  jig-saw  puzzle  than  a serious  attempt  to  create  rational  local  govern- 
ment authorities,  and  the  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  County  boundary 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  do  away  with  the  existing  salients. 


Building  development  over  existing  boundaries 

4.  All  these  county  districts  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  thirty  years 
with  the  result  that  the  towns  have  pushed  themselves  over  existing  County  and 
County  District  Boundaries.  In  numerous  instances  these  boundaries  are  dividinj 
gardens  and  houses.  From  the  electoral  point  of  view  this  produces  many 
anomalies  and  considerable  inconvenience.  For  example  where  a County  boundary 
passes  through  a house,  the  occupants  have  a residential  qualification  in  two 
different  parliamentary  constituencies  in  respect  of  the  same  property,  a privilege 
denied  to  their  next  door  neighbours. 

The  Association  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  considerations  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  should  be  born  in  mind  when  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
new  authorities  are  determined. 


The  County 

5.  The  Association  does  not  wish  to  tender  any  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
County  in  which  the  proposed  Borough  of  Barnet  should  be  located  until  it  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Urban  District 
Councils  concerned,  save  to  say  this : it  is  opposed  in  principle  to  any  extension  of 
the  existing  boundaries  of  the  London  County  Council  and  would  vehemently 
protest  against  any  proposals  to  include  Barnet  within  such  an  enlarged  County. 
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As  far  as  the  Parishes  of  Shenley  and  Ridge  are  concerned  they  are  mainly 
rural  in  character  and,  being  Green  Belt  land,  are  likely  to  remain  so.  The 
Association  considers  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  suitable  neighbouring 
rural  districts  and  remain  within  the  County  of  Hertford. 

Adjustments  to  existing  boundaries 

6.  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  memorandum  envisaged  certain  modifications  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  existing  County  Districts.  These  modifications  are  now  set 
out: 

Barnet  and  East  Barnet  Urban  Districts 

(a)  The  Western  Boundary  of  the  Barnet  Urban  District  is  drawn  150  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  Barnet  By-pass  road.  The  Association  understands  that  the 
original  reason  for  the  boundary  being  drawn  in  this  position  was  to  enable  the 
Barnet  Council  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  Rowley  Common  by  giving  it 
planning  control  over  this  land  to  the  west  of  the  By-pass.  This  consideration  is 
no  longer  of  relevance.  The  new  Boreham  Wood  L.C.C.  Estate  has  developed 
over  the  present  boundary,  and  there  is  unlikely  to  be  further  building  develop- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  boundaries  that  is  creating  administrative  and  electoral 
difficulties  by  running  through  gardens  and  houses  and  the  Association  considers 
the  boundary  between  the  Barnet  Urban  and  the  Elstree  Rural  Districts,  should 
be  drawn  along  the  line  of  the  Barnet  By-pass. 

To  the  north  the  Hertfordshire /Middlesex  County  boundary  defines  the 
limits  of  the  Barnet  and  East  Barnet  Urban  Districts.  To  the  north-west  this 
boundary  makes  a salient  into  Barnet  and  to  the  north-east  it  crosses  Hadley 
Common,  which  naturally  forms  part  of  East  Barnet,  and  all  of  which  should  be 
included  in  that  district. 

The  Association  considers  that  the  boundary  between  the  proposed  Borough 
of  Barnet  and  the  Urban  District  of  Potters  Bar  should  be  drawn  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  point  at  which  Dryham  Park  touches  the  Barnet  By-pass, 
along  the  road  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Dryham  Park,  thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  Dancers  Hill  Road,  (forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Wrotham  Park),  thence  in  a south  easterly  ^r^tion  along  Wagon  Road  to  its 
junction  with  the  railway  line,  thence  southwards  along  the  centre  of  the  railway 
line  to  a point  due  west  of  the  water  course  marked  as  Monkey  Mead,  thence 
eastwards  and  southwards  along  Monkey  Mead  to  its  junction  with  Camlet  Way 
thence  southwards  along  the  centre  of  Cockfosters  Road  where  it  will  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  proposed  Borough. 

At  this  juncture  the  Association  does  not  wish  to  tender  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  districts  as  it  requires  time  to  study  further 
some  of  the  problems  involved. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Barnet  Division  Conservative  Association 

ARTHUR  W.  P.  FAWCETT 

Secretary  and  Agent 


163  High  Street 
Barnet,  Herts. 
16th  April,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Beckenham  Planning  Group 


In  submitting  the  following  observations  and  suggestions  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  Local  Government  the  Beckenham  Planning  Group  desire  to  say  that  this 
Society  was  founded  in  1944  with  the  object,  inter  alia,  “ to  stimulate  among  the 
people  of  Beckenham  interests  in  National,  Regional  and  Local  Planning.”  It  h 
non-political  and  membership  is  open  to  all  persons  residing  in  or  having  aa 
interest  in  Beckenham. 

Although  these  comments  are  directed  to  matters  related  to  Housing  and 
Planning,  being  subjects  with  which  the  Group  is  mainly  concerned,  it  is  realised 
that  the  principles  involved  are  applicable  to  many  other  functions  of  Local 
Government  administration. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  departments  responsible  for  the 
duties  involved  in  Local  Government  work  is  usually  controlled  by  Committees  of 
the  Local  Council.  As  each  Member  of  the  Council  must  serve  on  several 
Committees  he  has  of  necessity  to  devote  a considerable  amount  of  time,  both  in 
Committee  and  outside,  in  visiting  and  examining  local  problems,  if  he  wishes  to 
bring  an  informed  opinion  and  an  unbiased  judgment  to  Committee  Meetings, 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  local  people  are  deterred  from  accepting 
nomination  to  Local  Government  because  they  are  unwilling  to  devote  so  much 
time  away  from  their  homes  and  families.  A great  deal  of  local  knowledge  and 
technical  and  professional  experience  is  in  consequence  lost  to  Local  Government, 
and  the  composition  of  Local  Councils  falls  into  the  hands  of  persons  less  qualified 
to  serve,  and  often  to  those  more  interested  in  party  politics  than  the  welfare  of 
the  local  population.  And  in  consequence  the  overworked  Committee  member  is 
frequently  expected  to  make  a decision  on  matters  about  which  he  is  either 
ignorant  or  unqualified  to  speak. 

We  suggest  that  this  defect  might  be  overcome  by  a compulsory  addition  to 
the  respective  Committees  of  a definite  but  small  number  of  persons  co-opted  by 
the  Council  and  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the  particular  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee. With  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  such  co-opted  members  many 
mistakes  might  be  avoided,  and  we  consider  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  would 
command  more  confidence  and  satisfaction  by  the  local  population. 

We  are  aware  that  members  of  the  public  are  at  present  co-opted  to  serve  on 
Local  Education  Committees  and  Allotment  Committees  and  that  the  law  at 
present  provides  for  Local  Government  Authorities  to  co-opt  persons  (within 
certain  limits),  if  they  so  desire,  to  its  Committees,  and  we  consider  that  this 
practice  should  be  made  obligatory  to  include  Housing  Committees  and  Town 
Planning  Committees,  thus  securing  the  help  of  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  community,  who,  we  believe,  would  be  prepared  to  serve  on  one 
Committee  but  for  personal  reasons  are  unable  to  become  Members  of  the 
Council. 


Town  Planning  Development  Applications 

Under  existing  legislation  the  general  public  is  unaware  of  development  applica- 
tions, and  if  an  application  receives  approval  by  the  Planning  Authority  there  is 
no  opportunity  afforded  to  the  public  to  intervene;  whereas  in  case  of  refusal 
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by  the  F^lanning  Authority  and  appeal  being  made  to  the  Minister  by  the  applicant, 
it  is  customary  for  interested  members  of  the  public  to  be  heard  by  the  Inspector 
holding  a Public  Enquiry. 

We  consider  that  the  public  is  justified  in  feeling  aggrieved  with  the  absence 
of  oppK^rtunity  to  express  an  opinion  on  matters  of  major  importance  before  any 
decision  is  taken  on  such  applications  by  the  Planning  Authority.  We  would 
define  applications  of  “ major  importance  ” as  those  which  affect  a large  number 
of  persons,  or  alternatively  those  which  might  seriously  affect  a much  smaller 
number. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  position  we  suggest  that  such  applications  of  major 
importance  should  be  made  available  for  inspection  by  the  public  at  least  15 
days  before  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  a list  of  these  appli- 
cations of  major  importance  should  be  prepared  with  brief  descriptive  notes  to 
make  clear  the  effect  of  the  application,  this  list  to  be  advertised  in  the  Local 
Press  and/or  placed  on  view  in  the  Local  Public  Libraries.  Any  objections  to 
any  application  lodged  with  the  Local  Authority  would  then  be  considered  by  the 
Planning  Committee  and  should  the  Committee  disagree  with  the  objectors  the 
application  would  then  be  passed  with  its  observations  and  recommendation  to 
the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  decision.  Alternatively  if  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  objectors  it  would  be  free  to  issue  a refusal. 

We  hope  that  these  few  criticisms  on  the  work  of  Local  Government,  and  the 
suggestions  made  in  order  to  improve  its  efficiency  may  prove  of  value  to  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  its  labours. 

F.  E.  GROSE 

Hon.  Secretary 

Beckenham  Planning  Group 


May,  1958 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Borough  of  Bexley  Ratepayers’  and 
Residents’  Association 


1.  This  submission  is  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Greater  London  by  the  Borough  of  Bexley  Ratepayers’  and  Residents’ 
Association  through  its  Executive  Committee. 

This  Association,  which  was  founded  in  1931  and  is,  by  its  constitution  and 
actions,  strictly  non-party  and  non-political,  represents  in  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment and  local  affairs,  the  interests  of  its  members  who  number  nearly  2,000, 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Borough  of  Bexley,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

2.  While  the  Commission  has,  by  its  terms  of  reference,  to  examine  the 
working  of  local  government  in  the  greater  London  area  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  connection  therewith,  this  Association’s  Committee  deputed  to 
consider  the  matter  on  its  behalf,  has  confined  its  considerations  mainly,  as  indeed 
it  feels  it  should,  to  the  future  of  the  Borough  of  Bexley  and  to  the  local  govern- 
ment thereof.  In  considering  this  subject  the  Association’s  Committee  has  had 
regard  to  the  views  so  far  as  publicly  known  of  the  Kent  County  Council  (including 
statistical  information)  and  of  the  Bexley  Borough  Council.  It  has  also  had  the 
benefit  of  studying  statistical  information  furnished  by  the  Borough  Treasurer. 


3.  The  fact  that  the  Commission  has  been  required  to  examine  the  working 
of  local  government  of  the  Greater  London  Area  including,  as  far  as  Kent  is 
concerned,  the  Borough  of  Dartford,  inevitably  suggests  possibilities  of  proposals 
being  made  to  extend  the  boundary  of  the  present  London  County  Council  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Greater  London,  placing  the  local  government  thereof 
under  the  one  huge  authority.  Alternatively,  to  divide  the  local  government  of 
this  Greater  London  area  between  two  or  three  large  authorities. 


f Association  is  utterly  opposed  to  suggestions  of  including  the  Borough 
of  Bexley  m any  such  large  authority.  It  sees  no  prospects  of  financial  advantages 
or  of  improved  local  government  services  as  likely  to  result  from  any  such 
absorption  into  a large  Greater  London  or  part  Greater  London  authority.  It 
considers  it  would  mean  the  Borough  would  lose  its  identity,  with  local  government 
control  too  remote  and  not  closely  under  the  control  of  local  electors  through 
Councillors  who  would  be  well  acquainted  with  local  problems. 

Bexley  only  became  a Borough  as  recently  as  1937  after  rapid  expansion  of 
^pulation,  and  IS  only  now  slowly  becoming  a real  entity  under  that  name,  which 
It  IS  considered  it  would  be  wrong  to  destroy.  One  of  the  complaints  often  made 
a^  nst  the  services  at  present  provided  by  the  Kent  County  Council  is  that  the 
control  IS  from  Maidstone  which  is  remote  in  fact  and  in  effect. 


Association  cannot  too  strongly,  therefore,  voice  its  opposition  to  any 
proposal,  of  whatever  kind,  to  merge  Bexley  into  any  larger  authority. 


4.  While  the  Association  considers 
the  local  government  authority  for  the 


that  the  Bexley  Council  should  remain  as 
present  Borough  area,  it  is  by  no  means 
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satisfied  With  the  present  powers  of  the  Borough  Council  or  the  extent  of  the 
services  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

The  Association’s  representatives  have  considered  two  alternatives,  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Association,  and  to  meet  this  objection  namely: 

(a)  The  transference,  as  a matter  of  right,  to  the  Bexley  Borough  Council 
of  a number  of  services,  now  provided  by  the  Kent  County  Council’ 
leaving  the  latter  still  to  administer  certain  major  services, 

or 

(b)  by  making  the  Borough  into  a County  Borough,  exercising  powers  and 
functions  normal  to  such  an  authority. 

While  the  Association  does  not  oppose  the  idea  of  the  Borough  itself  being 
made  into  a County  Borough,  it  sees  no  advantage  in  possible  proposals  to 
neighbouring  areas  solely  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
propoLs  “ therefore  most  firmly  opposes  any  such  amalagamation 

has  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Borough  if 
made  a County  Borough,  could  have  all  the  proper  and  necessary  facilities  and 
resources  to  enable  it  effectively  and  efficiently  to  carry  out  all  the  functions  of 
such  an  authority  The  Borough  for  example,  has  no  technical  or  art  college^ 
while  It  would  still  have  to  form  part  of  a larger  area  for  such  services  as  PoliL’ 
Sewerage,  Water,  Fire  Brigade  and  Civil  Defence.  ’ 

wn„u  insiders  the  local  government  of  the  area 

the^Countv  of  w ‘he  Borough  remaining  as  a County  District  Council  of 

the  County  of  Kent,  but  with  certain  of  the  latter  Council’s  powers  and  services 

strongly  in  favour  of 

d.  LUUrSv. 


nr,.  ^ sooh  an  arrangement  of  local  government  as  favoured  in  the 
preceding  pra^aph,  the  Association  puts  forward  the  following  proposals  on  the 
mam  services  for  which  the  County  Council  is  the  presenf  mata  authori^ 

to  beT“®t’T  Association  does  not  consider  delegation  of  powers 

to  be  a satisfactory  arrangement: 

Education 

the  ^at  this  service  must  be  primarily  a County  function 

netlf  f stmntnre  of  Excepted  Districts  and  County  Divisions, 

sh^nl^  revision,  to  avoid  overlapping  and  dupKcation  of  effort.  The  aim 
^ large  (and  greater  extent  than  now)  measure  of  local  autoLmy 
in  matters  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  ^ 

Fire  Brigade 

to  ^ he  a County  function  entirely,  in  order 

necesTre  thenf  * ^-‘“foreement  from  other  areas,  so 

necessary  when  large  conflagrations  or  emergencies  occur. 

Qvil  Defence 

(c)  As  for  Fire  Brigade  (b)  above. 
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Plaaning 

(d)  This,  it  is  considered  should  be  entirely  left  to  the  Borough  Council, 
working  however,  under  an  overall  County  Plan. 

Highways 

(e)  It  is  considered  the  Borough  Council  should  be  (with  the  exception  of 
Trunk  Roads)  the  sole  highway  authority  for  its  area.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
Borough  should  not  have  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  Kent  County  Road 
funds.  This  would  be  of  considerable  financial  advantage  to  the  Borough  and 
would  no  doubt  enable  it  to  proceed  with  various  important  road  works  within 
its  boundaries,  which  have  been  delayed  for  many  years. 

Other  Services 

(f)  The  Association  considers  that  a Borough  of  the  size  of  Bexley  is  large 
enough  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  services  and 
functions  at  present  administered  in  this  area  by  the  Kent  County  Council  (and 
not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sub-paragraphs),  such  as  Health 
Services,  Childrens’  Services,  Foods  and  Drugs,  and  Weights  and  Measures 
functions,  etc.  It  proposes  that  responsibility  for  these  should  be  directly  vested 
in  the  Bexley  Council  with  powers  to  make  joint  schemes  with  adjoinint 
authorities. 


7.  While  it  is  appreciated  that  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
require  it  to  exclude  the  administration  of  Police  and  Water  Services  from  its 
exannnation  of  local  government,  the  Association  considers  it  necessary  to  make 
certain  points  regarding  these  services,  as  affecting  Boroughs  such  as  Bexley,  and 
trusts  the  Commission  will  give  them  consideration. 


Bexley  and  certain  Boroughs  in  North  West  Kent  receive  their  water  supplies 
from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  who  levy  a separate  rate.  Main  Seweraee 
service  is  provided  by  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board,  who  make  a separate 
precept  demand.  Yet  in  the  Kent  County  Rate  the  Borough  ratepayers  are 
required  (in  spite  of  these  entirely  separate  services)  to  contribute  towards  certain 
water  matters  and  sewerage  services  in  the  County  as  a whole.  The  Association 
considers  that  any  proposals  to  re-organise  local  government  in  this  area  should 
ensure  that  Bexley  ratepayers  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  other  than  for  fa 
Water  and  Sewerage  services  separately  provided  in  their  area. 


So  far  as  Pohce  seraces  are  concerned,  Bexley  (along  with  other  Boroughs 
amilarly  placed)  should  have  (in  common  with  other  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs  and  their  Pohce  Forces)  some  definite  representation  in  matters  affecting 
the  expenchtme  of  and  services  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  (at  present 
boroughs  m Greater  London  have  no  voice  in  this  expenditure,  which  th^  have 
to  provide  whilst  manning  of  the  force  locally  does  not  seem  to  differ  very 
materially  from  the  times  when  the  Borough  had  a very  much  smaller  population). 


has  not  Government  grants  towards  local  government  services 

adLsmdl  1 ur  r obviously  these  grants  would  need  to  be 

adjusted  m the  fight  of  services  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  Bexley. 


9.  Summing  up,  the  Association  is  entirely  opposed  to  Bexley  being  merged 
o any  larger  authority,  or  being  amalgamated  with  any  other  authority®  or  area, 
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While  it  does  not  oppose  the  creation  of  Bexley  itself  as  a County  Borouah  it 
considers  the  best  course,  m the  interests  of  residents  and  considered  both  from 
the  view  point  of  cost  of  local  authority  services  and  of  their  efficient  provision  on 
a proper  roale,  is  for  the  Borough  to  remain  as  a County  District  of  the  Countv 
of  Kent,  but  with  the  transference  to  it  (with  no  responsibility  to  Kent)  of  aH 
functions  and  services  which  it  is  large  enough  efficiently  to  administer  on  Us  own! 

Assodatiom^'  Ratepayers’  and  Residents’ 


11th  September,  1958 


JAMES  BETTS 

Honorary  Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Bow  Group 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  Bow  Group  is  an  independent  research  organisation  composed  of 
younger  Conservatives. 

2.  Members  of  the  group  responsible  for  this  document  have  experience  as 
councillors  or  officers  of  London  County,  Metropolitan  Borough,  and  Municipal 
Borough  Councils.  The  group  cherishes  the  hope,  therefore,  that  the  views 
expressed  in  this  memorandum  may  be  relatively  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
special  pleading. 

The  group  was  composed  of  Howard  Aplin,  Leslie  Bridgeman,  Beryl  Cooper, 
Christopher  Chataway,  Geoffrey  Finsberg,  Martin  Stevens,  Robert  Vigars  and 
Christopher  Walton.  We  are  very  willing  to  give  oral  evidence  should  the 
Commission  so  desire.  In  particular  we  feel  the  Commission  may  be  interested  in 
actual  examples  under  paragraph  (4)(iii)  below. 

3.  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary,  nor  our  function,  to  describe  the 
present  structure  of  local  government  within  the  area.  This  memorandum  falls, 
therefore,  into  two  parts  : an  outline  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  existing 
major  defects,  and  suggestions  for  reform. 


PRESENT  DEFECTS 

4.  The  chief  administrative  authority  in  the  area  is  the  London  County 
Council  It  has  the  following  major  defects : 

(1)  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  an  artificial  unit,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
largely  determined  by  reference  to  the  sewage  system  as  it  existed  80 
years  ago,  and  have  no  relation  to  present-day  geographic,  political  or 
economic  realities. 

(2)  In  certain  matters  (e.g.  housing,  parks,  street  improvements)  its  common 
jurisdiction  with  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  leads  to  overlapping  and 
conflict,  with  consequent  inefficiency  and  ill-feeling. 

(3)  It  has  an  unbalanced  electorate.  Owing  to  the  tendency  for  members  of 
the  middle  and  upper  income  groups  who  work  in  the  county  to  live 
outside,  and  owing  to  the  growth  of  companies  in  industry  and  commerce 
(which  have  no  “ business  ;ote  ”),  those  who  contribute  most  to  its  wealth 
have  virtually  no  opportunity  to  influence  its  policy. 

(4)  The  concentration  of  many  powers  in  its  hands  leads  to  over- 
centralisation,  with  the  following  consequences: 

(a)  Elected  members  are  unable  to  exercise  detailed  control.  Thus: 

(i)  Annual  estimates  covering  many  millions  of  pounds  are  presented 
to  Committees  in  summary  form  and  due  to  overcrowded 
agendas  often  occupy  only  a few  minutes  discussion. 
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(ii)  A major  matter,  which  in  other  local  authorities  might  be 
referred  for  lengthy  study  by  a special  sub-committee,  appears 
as  one  of  perhaps  fifty  items  on  a committee  agenda  and  is 
disposed  of  without  comment,  or  at  best  after  a single  brief 
debate. 

(iii)  A member  may  receive  in  a single  week  committee  agenda 
(with  relative  reports  and  documents)  covering  400-500  pages  of 
foolscap  (typed  in  single  spacing).  He  may  have  to  attend  at 
County  Hall  on  three  or  four  half  days  in  the  week.  Few 
members  can  give  adequate  time  or  attention  to  the  work,  and 
those  who  can  are  unlikely  to  be  the  most  able. 

(iv)  The  great  majority  of  matters  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  elected  members  cannot 
give  proper  consideration  to  12.000  planning  applications  in  the 
course  of  a single  year.  This  is  not  local  government  as  it  is 
known  elsewhere  in  England. 

(b)  There  is  a lack  of  local  knowledge.  A committee  considering  a 
matter  relating  to,  say,  Woolwich  may  happen  to  have  members 
representing  mainly  North  London  constituencies. 

(c)  There  is  little  opportunity  for  local  variations  in  policy  and  admini- 
stration to  suit  local  circumstances. 

(d)  The  centre  of  authority  is  too  remote  from  the  individual  ratepayer, 
who  is  inadequately  aware  of  the  Council’s  existence,  let  alone  its 
policies  and  functions.  The  Council  is  thus  virtually  immune  from 
the  salutary  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

(e)  Few  powers  remain  for  administration  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
who  yet  are  responsible  for  collection  of  all  local  revenue  under  the 
precepting  system.  This  is  anomalous  in  theory  and  frustrating  in 
practice. 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  vary  too  widely  in  population,  area,  and 
rateable  values.  Many  are  too  small  and  too  poor  to  be  entrusted  with  the  powers 
which  a truly  local  authority  should  have,  and  the  larger  and  richer  suffer  in 
consequence, 

6.  The  remainder  of  Greater  London  is  governed  by  County  Councils  whose 
centres  of  administration  are  divorced  from  London  geographically,  economically, 
politically,  and  in  sentiment.  Omitting  from  consideration  the  County  Boroughs 
of  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  the  Outer  London  area  has  two  types  of 
two-tier  government,  one  County/ Municipal  Borough,  the  other  County/Urban 
District.  Each  County  Hall  is  miles  from  the  populous  “ inner  fringe  ” (in 
Middlesex  it  is  outside  the  County  altogether).  This  has  led  to  the  same  dis- 
advantages of  remoteness  and  impersonal  control  as  experienced  in  the  London 
County.  These  are  in  general  less  serious  .since  the  populations  involved  are 
smaller  ; but  they  are  sometimes  accentuated  by  larger  geographical  areas  and 
more  diverse  conditions.  Two  specific  difficulties  emerge  most  strongly: 

(1)  Some  County  Councils  have,  like  the  L.C.C.,  been  forced  to  set  up 
divisional  committees  for  many  major  services.  In  the  large  and  varied 
areas  administered  by  the  counties  adjoining  London  this  gives  the  worst 
of  both  worlds — government  by  a body  not  directly  elected,  yet  another 
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office  and  staff,  and  as  the  areas  do  not  coincide  from  one  service  to 
another  (or  even  correspond  with  Borough  or  Urban  District  boundaries 
in  some  cases),  a feeling  of  helplessness  and  bewilderment  in  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

(2)  The  Councillors  of  lower-tier  authorities  often  find  themselves  obliged 
to  “■  rubber-stamp  ” County  decisions  which  do  not  suit  their  area  but 
which  are  imposed  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REFORM 

7.  Ideally  and  considered  in  isolation,  each  function  of  local  government  in  : 

Greater  London  could  be  said  to  require  a different  area  of  administration.  | 
Already  the  existing  proliferation  of  “ ad  hoc  ” bodies  is  a matter  for  concern  ' 

(e.g.  hospitals,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  and  the  London  Transport 
Executive).  The  further  grov^th  of  unrepresentative  “ ad  hoc  ” bodies  must  be 
resisted,  or  all  the  evils  of  19th  century  local  government  will  return.  Some 
compromise  between  conflicting  ideals  must  therefore  be  sought. 

8.  Certain  functions  can  only  be  administered  effectively  by  a single  body 

having  control  over  a large  area.  These  are  in  principle : [ 

(1)  Those  services  for  which  the  specialised  demand  in  a small  area  is  j 

insufficient,  e.g.  further  education.  ^ 

(2)  Those  where  policy  requires  to  be  worked  out  in  relation  to  a large  area 
having  a “ natural  ” economic  and  geographic  unity,  e.g.  the  preparation  ' 
of  the  Development  Plan. 

(3)  Those  to  be  exercised  outside  the  area  of  the  largest  practical  body,  e.g. 
Overspill  Housing. 

9.  The  number  of  such  functions  must  be  limited  to  those  for  which  an 

overwhelming  case  can  be  made  out  in  order  to  minimise  the  defects  of  over- 
centralisation  outlined  above.  It  is  suggested  they  should  comprise:  i 

Town  Planning  Pohcy  (i.e.  preparation  of  Development  Plan) 

“ Overspill  ” Housing  Policy 

Further  education  and  teachers  training  and  special  schools 
Main  sewerage 

Traffic  policy  ■ 

Fire  Brigade 

(Note:  It  has  been  argued  that  re-housing  after  slum  clearance  and  from 
over-populated  areas  of  London  would  be  hampered  if  responsibility  for  housing 
were  devolved  upon  lower  tier  authorities.  In  fact  there  are  now  few  building  I 
sites  left  for  such  transfers  of  population,  and  authorities  who  wished  to  rehouse  | 
their  excess  population  might  do  so  by  means  of  Compulsory  Purchase  Orders  in  | 
respect  of  land  outside  their  areas.  One  could  expect  voluntary  agreement 
between  authorities  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  the  Minister  to  act  as  final 
arbiter  where  difficulties  arise). 

I 

10.  A number  of  alternatives  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  body  or  bodies  | 

who  could  best  administer  these  services : I 
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(1)  “Ad  hoc " boards,  which  are  considered  undesirable  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  above. 


(2)  A joint  board  representing  all  other  authorities  in  the  area.  In  practice 
^ „ a board  is  ill-suited  to  the  exercise  of  executive  powers,  and  also 
suffers  from  some  of  the  evils  of  “ ad  hoc  ” boards. 


(3J  The  central  Government.  As  the  central  Government  is  already  respon- 
sible for  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Public  Transport  and  exercises 
detailed  control  m other  matters  {e.g.  approval  of  Development  Plans, 
trunk  roads,  etc.),  and  having  regard  to  the  special  position  of  the 
Metropolis  m the  national  life,  the  transfer  of  the  mainly  “impersonal  ” 
mnctions  listed  above  to  the  appropriate  Ministries  within  the  central 
Government  has  at  first  sight  much  to  commend  it.  If  the  Police  for 
example  why  not  the  Fire  Brigade?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought 
that  further  transfer  of  powers  from  local  to  central  government  ought  to 
be  resisted.  We  have  also  been  impressed  by  the  argument  that  the 
advantages  of  the  checks  and  counter  balances  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  such  functions  by  some  body  other  than  the  central 
Government  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
consequent  delays. 


(4)  A single  directly  elected  “ County  ” authority.  The  establishment  of  such 
an  authority  has  been  criticised  as  dangerous  politically,  as  setting  up  an 
authority  powerful  enough  to  rival  the  central  Government  If  its 
functions  were  severely  limited  as  above,  this  criticism  loses  some  of  its 
force.  It  would  have  advantages  in  regard  to  unification  of  policy  where 
this  IS  desirable,  e.g.  town  planning  and  traffic  policy. 

(5)  A smaller  inner  County,  and  three  outer  Counties  composed  of  approxi- 
mately  2 million  each.  As  an  alternative  to  a central  authority  this 
scheme  would  have  the  advantage  of  creating  counties  with  a more 
manageab.e  population.  It  might,  however,  require  a loint  Consultative 
Committee  to  secure  liaison  on  such  subjects  as  town  planning  traffic 
and  higher  education. 


, ! ' '.  suggest  that  the  area  over  which  the  “ centralised  ” functions  should 

be  administered  (whether  by  one  authority  or  by  four)  should  comprise  broadly  the 
7 sm  nm®  "'fin  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt.  Its  population  is  approximately 
7,500,000  and  the  rateable  value  appro.ximately  £150,000,000.  Exact  definition 
of  boundaries  is  of  course  a matter  for  detailed  study  and  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  Memorandum.  Such  an  area,  however,  forms  a natural  geographic  and 
economic  unit.  ^ ^ 


t t^^t  some  way  could  be  found  of  associating  the 

.1  London  more  closely  with  the  top-tier  authority  or  authorities,  so 

that  the  capital  of  the  20th  century  could  speak  to  the  world  with  one  voice  on 
ceremonial  and  other  occasions  of  national  importance,  and  then  with  a voice 
Steeped  in  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  great  City. 


13.  All  other  functions  should  be  entrusted  to  second-tier  authorities,  in  the 
interests  of  truly  local  government.  For  technical  reasons  delegation,  albeit 
mandatory  might  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  e.g.  Part  III  Town  Planning  Act 
powers.  Wherever  possible,  however,  devolution  of  powers  should  be  by  con- 
terment.  The  .second-tier  authorities  must  constitute  “ rao.st-purpose  ” boroughs 
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14.  It  is  vital  that  the  “ most-purpose  ” boroughs  shall  be  no  larger  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  adequate  resources  of  population  and  finance.  In 
view  of  our  recommendation  above  that  some  over-all  functions  should  be  reserved 
to  the  upper-tier  administration  we  propose  ; 

that  existing  units  (whether  County  Borough,  Municipal  Borough  or  Urban 
District)  should  all  be  given  the  status  of  “most-purpose”  Borough  and 
that  such  amalgamations  be  made  as  would  result  in  these  boroughs  having 
populations  between  125,(XX)  and  250,000.  Within  the  area  defined  in 
paragraph  11  above  this  would  mean  some  45  boroughs  instead  of  76 
authorities  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  of  which  the  poorest  would  have  a rateable 
value  of  about  £Um.  We  stress  that  existing  boundaries  should  be  retained 
as  far  as  possible  ; local  pride,  tradition,  and  community  interest,  where 
they  exist,  are  not  things  to  be  discarded  for  the  sake  of  “ tidiness  ” or 
equality  of  size.  But  single-tier  government  (to  which  our  proposals  approxi- 
mate) is  easily  understood  by  the  electorate,  avoids  conflict  of  interests 
between  different  bodies  dealing  with  the  same  areas,  and  places  the  duty 
of  raising  revenue  upon  those  who  spend  it. 

15.  As  regards  finance,  it  is  considered  the  Government’s  present  proposals 
could  be  readily  adapted  to  the  structure  here  outlined,  although  a problem  exists 
in  regard  to  equalisation  which  is  considered  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  this 
Memorandum. 

16.  It  is  recognised  that  proposals  of  the  foregoing  nature  represent  a major 
re-organisation  over  a wide  area,  with  inevitable  transitional  difficulties  and  equally 
inevitable  opposition  from  those  who  are  less  concerned  with  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Greater  London  than  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  When 
so  many  are  largely  artificial  the  value  of  existing  traditions  can  be  over- 
emphasised. Who  (apart  from  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Borough  Council 
concerned)  is  proudly  conscious  that  he  is  a citizen  of  Wandsworth  ? Who  in 
Chiswick  or  in  Willesden  does  not  consider  himself  a Londoner  ? Our  19th 
Century  forefathers  were  not  deterred  by  such  considerations  in  carrying  out 
the  even  more  sweeping  reforms  of  1888-1899.  Need  we  of  the  20th  Century 
be  more  timid  ? 


On  behalf  of  THE  BOW  GROUP 

CHRISTOPHER  CHATAWAY 


22  St.  Giles  High  Street 
London,  W.C.2 


17th  July,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Bushey  Heath  Ratepayers’  Association 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


7th  May, 


Dear  Sir 

The  Association  of  which  I am  Chairman,  have  had  many  discussions  on  the 
proposals  as  set  out  by  the  Watford  Borough  Council  and  the  Bushey  Urban 
District  Council,  on  the  evidence  that  they  have  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 

The  Committee  of  this  Association  are  of  the  opinion  that  Bushey,  beins 
stjll  a village  within  easy  reach  of  London  and  well  served  by  the  amenities  of 
towns  around  it,  and  aiso  stiil  enjoying  the  beauties  of  viilage  life,  should  remain 
as  a village  and  not  be  absorbed  by  a county  borough  of  Watford  which  would 
cover  the  mam  area  at  present  administrated  as  South-West  Hertfordshire. 

We  feel  that  were  Bushey  to  be  absorbed  into  a county  borough  of  Watford 
the  representation  on  the  administrative  council,  as  far  as  Bushey  is  concerned,’ 
would  be  of  a very  small  account  in  the  total  administration.  We  also  feel 
that  Bushey  is  still  bordered  very  much  so  by  the  Green  Belt  of  London  and 
If  It  were  to  be  absorbed  into  a county  borough  of  Watford,  would  then  become 
an  overspill  area  from  the  town  of  Watford,  and  consequently  Bushey  would 
be  as  built  up  as  Watford  is,  therefore  depriving  the  local  inhabitants  of  enjoyment 
of  local  space. 

We  would  support  the  Bushey  Urban  District  Council  in  claiming  to  remain 
as  they  are,  or  to  fall  in  line  with  the  latest  proposals  of  the  local  Council 
contained  in  their  statement  of  evidence,  dated  25th  March,  1959. 

To  smnmarise,  we  would  say  that  Bushey  is  still  a village,  and  the  majority 
of  the  local  residents  would  like  it  to  remain  so.  We  do  know  that  a Kindred 
Association  has  voiced  their  opinion  in  favour  of  amalgamation  into  a county 
borough  of  Watford,  and  we  feel  that  this  Association  are  not  voicing  the  views 
of  the  residents  of  Bushey  and  Bushey  Heath  generally,  but  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  residents. 

, ^ membership  of  400  householders  which  could  represent 

1,200  to  1,500  residents  in  Bushey. 

We  trust  that  this  little  information  that  we  have  submitted  will  help  to 
support  Bushey  Urban  District  Council  in  their  claim  to  retain  their  existing  status. 

Yours  faihfully 


(Sgd.)  J,  ROBERTSON 

Chairman 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Bushey  New  Ratepayers’  Association 

The  Bushey  New  Ratepayers’  Association,  which  covers  the  district  known  as 
Mill  Ward  together  with  Bushey  Hall  Road  and  Bushey  Grove  Road  which  lie 
in  St.  James'  Ward,  having  considered  this  matter,  have  decided  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  this  area  to  become  part  of  the  County  Borough  of  South 
West  Herts,  as  proposed  by  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

The  reasons  for  this  decision  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Urban  District  of  Bushey  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a Country  District 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Green  Belt  and  so  should  keep  apart  from  the 
London  Suburbs. 

Bushey  is  no  longer  a “ Rural  Area,”  having  its  own  industrial  area  which 
is  adjacent  to  Watford  and  so  forms  a natural  extension  of  Watford. 

Education 

2.  The  schools  in  Bushey  are  at  present  controlled  by  Herts  County  Council 
through  delegated  powers  to  Divisional  Executive  Committees.  The  Committee 
serving  this  area  is  known  as  the  South  West  Herts  Divisional  Executive  and 
its  offices  are  situate  in  the  Borough  of  Watford,  The  area  covered  by  this 
Executive  is  practically  the  same  as  the  proposed  County  Borough  of  South 
West  Herts. 

Bushey  is  only  represented  by  two  members  on  the  Executive  and  has  three 
members  on  the  Managing  Bodies  of  the  Primary  Schools.  There  are  one 
Grammar  School,  one  Secondary  Technical  School  (known  as  Watford  Technical 
Secondary  School)  one.  Secondary  Modern  School  and  five  Primary  Schools. 
The  shortage  of  places  in  Primary  schools  in  the  area  is  still  acute  and  many 
children  have  to  attend  in  the  Borough  of  Watford.  The  main  centre  for  Further 
Education  is  in  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

It  is  considered  that  better  local  control  would  be  exercised  over  Education 
by  the  County  Borough  of  South  West  Herts  than  as  at  present  by  the  remote 
control  of  Herts  County  Council. 

A branch  library,  provided  by  Herts  County  Council  is  in  existence  but 
owing  to  its  size  and  inaccessibility  to  many  residents,  it  is  totally  inadequate. 
There  is  a mobile  library,  which  by  its  nature,  does  not  give  satisfactory  service 
and  efforts  by  this  Association  to  improve  this  have  proved  unavailing. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  residents,  especially  in  North  Bushey, 
use  one  of  the  two  libraries  controlled  by  the  Borough  of  Watford.  There 
is  no  Youth  Employment  Office  in  Bushey.  The  Divisional  Youth  Employment 
Officer  for  South  West  Herts  operates  in  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

Environmental  Health 

3.  There  is  an  open  air  swimming  bath  in  Bushey,  which  is  only -open 
between  May  and  September  and  which  as  yet  has  no  filtration. 

Situated  centrally  in  the  Borough  of  Watford,  there  are  fully  equipped  indoor 
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baths  providing  slipper  baths,  etc.  No  other  indoor  baths  exist  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  majority  of  Bushey  swimmers  use  the  Borough 
of  Watford  baths,  which  has  to  be  subsidised  by  the  ratepayers  of  Watford. 

Most  public  health  matters  in  Bushey  are  dealt  with  by  the  Bushey  Council 
or  the  Herts  County  Council.  Rodent  control,  disinfestation,  indoor  sanitation, 
cleansing  of  unclassified  and  district  roads,  come  under  Bushey  U.D.C. 

Bushey  Council  has  no  mortuary,  but  has  an  arrangement  with  the  West 
Herts  Group  Managements  Committee. 

Bushey's  parks  and  recreational  grounds  total  38  acres  or  2.44  acres  per 
1,000  population,  against  the  Borough  of  Watford’s  878  acres  or  12  acres  per 
1,000  population. 

Because  of  the  facilities  in  the  Borough  of  Watford’s  parks  and  recreational 
grounds,  and  the  better  transport  arrangements  into  Watford,  more  use  is  made 
by  the  residents  of  this  area  of  Watford’s  parks,  etc.,  than  those  provided  by 
Bushey. 

Refuse  is  collected  weekly  by  contractors  and  disposed  of  by  Bushey  Council. 
The  service,  due  to  the  lack  of  control  by  the  Council,  is  unsatisfactory  and 
uneconomical.  Formation  with  a larger  administration  area  would  prove 
beneficial. 

There  is  no  public  cemetery  or  crematorium  in  Bushey,  but  the  Council  is 
represented  on  the  West  Herts  Crematorium  Joint  Committee. 

Responsibility  for  the  health  service  in  general  are  under  various  authorities 
at  present,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  should  be  controlled  by  one  local  authority. 

Planning 

4.  The  local  Planning  Authority  is  Herts  County  Council  but  some  power  is 
delegated  to  Bushey  Council.  All  applications  for  planning  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  in  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

This  is  considered  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  as  apart  from  the  time  wasted 
in  having  to  have  two  decisions  on  each  project,  the  Local  Authority  is  unable 
to  maintain  a constant  scheme  for  the  district.  Too  many  plans  are  marked 
“ Fundamental  ” by  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer. 

It  is  considered  that  the  local  Council  is  best  suited  to  know  the  requirements 
of  the  area  therefore  by  centralising  the  area,  more  power  would  be  given  to 
the  Local  Government  and  the  Position  of  Authorities  pulling  in  opposite 
directions,  would  cease. 


Administration 

5.  It  is  definitely  felt  that  the  two-tier  system  of  government  is  burdensome 
and  top-heavy.  The  mere  fact  that  two  authorities  are  concerned  in  practically 
any  matter  of  importance,  does  not  lead  to  efficient  administration. 

In  this  case.  County  Hall  is  very  remote,  and  as  far  as  the  ratepayers  are 
concerned,  unapproachable. 

Bushey  has  only  two  Councillors  on  Herts  County  Council,  who  are  elected 
for  three-year  terms.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  proposed  Administrative  Council, 
Bushey  would  probably  have  six  representatives  (equal  to  10%  of  total  repre- 
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sentatives)  dealing  with  all  matters,  compared  with  the  present  fifteen  councillors 
on  Bushey  Urban  District  Council  and  two  of  Herts  County  Council. 

Further,  it  is  felt  that  many  economies  could  be  made  in  administration,  if 
the  areas  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood,  Rickmansworth,  Watford  Borough  and 
Watford  Rural  District  were  amalgamated;  for  example  the  cost  of  running 
the  services  and  that  there  could  be  only  one  of  each  main  administrative 
department  for  all  the  five  areas.  It  is  accepted  that  at  first  considerable  expense 
might  occur  in  compensation  for  loss  of  office,  and  increased  office  space,  etc.; 
but  it  is  felt  that  this  will  only  be  short-lived. 

As  far  as  Bushey  residents  are  concerned  Watford  is  ideally  centred  for 
administrative  purposes.  At  present,  Bushey  residents  are  unable  to  make  personal 
representation  to  the  Council  Offices  at  Hertford,  even  Bushey  Council  Offices 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  many. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  existing  facilities  Watford  affords  to 
the  residents  of  Bushey  but  further  essential  services  are  ; 

1.  Shopping  facilities.  Watford  has  finest  shopping  area  in  Herts. 

2.  Public  utilities.  Electricity,  gas  and  water  offices  in  central  position. 

3.  Entertainment.  Watford  has  only  professional  repertory  theatre  in 
Herts,  plus  six  cinemas  and  dance  halls. 

4.  Fire  and  Ambulance  Services.  Bushey  has  only  amateur  service. 

5.  Postal  Services.  Watford  is  main  sorting  office  for  Bushey  area.  Postal 
address  is  Bushey,  Watford,  Herts. 

6.  North  Bushey  telephones  are  on  Watford  exchange. 

7.  Methods  of  communication  are  centred  in  Watford.  Watford  Junction 
Station  gives  main  line  fast  services  to  London  and  North,  also  electric 
service  to  all  parts  of  London.  The  local  Country  bus  service  is  centred 
in  Watford. 

8.  Cultural  relations  between  Watford  and  Bushey  are  very  strong.  Many 
Bushey  residents  are  members  of  Watford  clubs  and  associations.  There 
are  also  many  joint  associations,  for  example,  Watford  and  District 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Y.W.C.A.,  Watford  and  Bushey  Arts 
Society,  South  West  Herts  and  Dacorum  Drama  Council,  S.W.  Herts 
Scouts’  Association,  etc. 

Many  arguments  have  been  given  against  the  proposal  put  forward  by 
Watford,  stating  that  Bushey  is  a village  and  should  keep  its  community  spirit, 
that  Bushey  should  not  become  “part  of  Watford,”  but  it  is  maintained  by 
this  Association  that  these  arguments,  even  it  they  are  true,  are  not  reasons  for 
opposing  the  proposal. 

It  is  understood  that  Bushey  Urban  District  Council  has  suggested,  or  is 
considering  a partial  merger  with  other  Urban  Districts  in  the  area,  but  still 
retaimng  its  position  as  an  Urban  District. 
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This  Association  can  see  no  advantage  in  this,  for  it  would  mean  a larger, 
more  widespread  area  to  administrate  with  no  more  local  control  of  spending 
powers. 


The  above  facts  show  that  Watford  is  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  Bushey 
residents,  and  in  fact  those  that  live  in  North  Bushey  use  Watford  for  everything, 
having  no  communication  or  recreational  interest  in  Bushey. 


Herts  County  Council  may  well  feel  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  South 
West  Herts  area  but  in  any  event,  it  would  still  leave  the  rest  of  the  County 
the  twelfth  largest  in  the  country  in  order  of  rateable  value  and  the  ninth  in 
order  of  rateable  value  per  head  of  population.  The  exceptional  way  in  which 
the  larger  towns  are  spread  over  the  County  is  a full  answer  to  the  argument 
that  South  West  Herts  would  be  too  large  an  area  to  administrate. 


In  the  opmion  of  this  Association  it  is  essential  that  a one-tier  local  govern- 
ment be  formed  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  administration  and  that  a natural 
and  workable  body  to  do  this  would  be  South  West  Herts  County  Borough. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Caterham  and  District  Residents’ 
Association 


335  Stafford  Road 
Caterham,  Surrey 
3rd  July,  1958 

Dear  Sir 

Local  Government  Re-organisation 

This  Association  which  represents  some  1,100  households  in  the  Caterham  district 
would  like  to  support  the  submissions  of  the  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban 
District  Council  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  the 
Preliminary  Statement  of  Evidence  recently  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  letter  will  be  sufficient  or  if  we  should 
submit  a statement  of  evidence  which  we  are  quite  prepare  to  do. 


Yours  faithfully 

E.  BOND 

Hon  Secretary 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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27  Great  James  Street 
Bedford  Row 

London,  W.C.l 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


Dear  Sir 


12th  January,  1960 


I am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
observations  to  the  Royal  Commission 


Education  Council  to  submit  the  following 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 


Council  have  not  felt  that  it  came  within  their  proper  field  of  interest 
to  comment  directly  on  the  organisation  of  local  governmmt  in  the  Greater 

co.:i££  lo:I,'‘’g«  ‘ t 

parents  to  sen7th^'  Sr"ef  to'’Shor  ft?y  °hVe^?a^the 

competence  to  make  more  specific  recommendation^'^ 


Yours  faithfully 

R.  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Chelsea  Gardens  Guild 


The  Chairman 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


Sir 

As  Chairman  of  the  Chelsea  Gardens  Guild  I very  respectfully  wish  to  ask  your 
Commission  to  accept  this  letter  as  written  evidence  on  a matter  of  public 
importance  with  which  our  guild  is  particularly  concerned.  I would  refer  you 
to  Section  5,  para,  (viii)  of  the  printed  “ Outline  of  Evidence  ” submitted  to  you 
by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Chelsea.  The  policy  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  of  late  increasingly  sought  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  activity  into 
purely  local  matters,  and  we  in  Chelsea  are  at  the  present  time  suffering  from 
a decision  of  that  Council  to  plan,  lay  out,  and  maintain  a small  bombed  site 
without  regard  to  the  views  and  convenience  of  local  residents.  The  area  of 
this  site  is  0.376  of  an  acre,  to  which  might  be  added  0.244  acre  if  the  paved 
space  in  front  were  included.  The  London  County  Council  have  stated  in  para 
47  of  their  evidence  that  “ their  general  policy  has  been  to  provide  and  maintain 
parks  and  open  spaces  of  two  acres  and  above  in  area  and  to  leave  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  open  spaces 
of  a lesser  area.”  This  evidence  regarding  their  policy  does  not,  in  our  experience, 
accord  with  the  facts  of  their  practice,  nor  with  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Transfer  of  Powers  (London)  Order,  1933  (S.R.  and  O,  1933,  No.  114). 

Since  your  Commission  is  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  a particular  case, 
I will  not  criticise  the  plan  which  the  London  County  Council  intends  to  impose 
upon  us,  beyond  saying  that  the  planners,  assuming  them  to  have  visited  the 
site  at  ail,  can  only  have  done  so  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner  The  site, 
however  is  the  foreground  of  Chelsea  Old  Church,  recently  reconstructed  as  the 
*^^k'*'*  great  local  effort,  and  you  can  imagine  the  depth  of  local  feeling 

when  the  London  County  Council,  ignoring  the  representations  of  our  Borough 
puncil,  refund  to  allow  Chelsea  even  so  much  as  the  maintenance  of  the  site, 
and  tins  without  reason  given.  Our  members  cannot  help  wondering  whal 

nn'hv  ^ interests  are  thus  tramplei 

on  by  what  is,  to  us,  a remote  and  totally  irresponsible  body. 

In  the  autumn  of  1956  we  forwarded  to  the  London  County  Council  a 

Sncff  bTthi  t H lidding  the  site  over  to  our  local 

coli^tion^  of  County  Council,  as  we  expected,  ignored  this.  During 

of  t^e  nubhi  to  a * opportunity  to  observe  the  attitude 

oL  of  frawrated  ^“don  bounty  Council,  and  it  seemed  to  be  unanimously 
one  of  frustrated  disgust  such  as  is  expressed  in  the  words  : “They’re  hoDeless!" 

°nd1n  tl  tetf  of  *e  heirt  of  Sta 

and  in  the  teeth  of  ail  permissible  opposition,  an  ugly  and  grossly  unsuitable 

Om"gudd”fSs  th%'“°n‘^*^^^  " hypocritical  facfde  of  geranlL, 

Our  guild  feels  that  such  actions  can  be  explained  only  as  planning  for  planning's 

milSy  to  th7co„crn7o?rf  --^‘hiog  to  reZ 

party  dogma  to  which  we  have  gro7TaZstomed.^“  authoritarianism  and 

r beg  to  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

(Sgd.)  R.  S.  GLEADOW 

Chairman 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Chelsea  Society 

1.  On  the  10th  October,  1945,  the  Chelsea  Society  submitted  evidence  to  the 
Committee  on  London  Government  which  the  then  Minister  of  Health  had  set 
up  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Marquess  of  Reading.  That  Committee  was 
appointed,  as  the  Royal  Commission  will  recall,  to  examine  and  review  the 
number,  size  and  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  the  distribution 
of  functions  between  the  London  County  Council  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  on  the 
other  hand,  and  to  make  recommendations. 

2.  The  Chelsea  Society  appends  in  the  Annex  hereto  a copy  of  the 
Memorandum  then  submitted  and  invites  the  Royal  Commission  to  treat  it  as 
part  of  the  Society  s present  evidence. 


3.  Developments  since  1945  have  greatly  strengthened  the  Society’s  case 
for  maintaining  the  civic  autonomy  of  the  Borough  and  for  opposing  any  plan 

territory,  to  any  neighbouring  borough 
Chelsea  has  been  more  successful  than  its  neighbours  in  maintaining  its  character 
and  in  preventing  the  loss  of  pleasant  residential  streets  and  squares  to  other 
uses.  Not  only  have  people  lived  for  centuries  in  this  historic  place,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  a dozen  Chelseas  abroad,  but  people  wish  to  continue  to 
live  here,  because  they  love  it  for  its  own  qualities,  and  not  because  they  are 
unable  m go  elsewhere.  It  is  of  national,  and  not  merely  local,  importance 
that  such  resident  communities  should  continue  to  flourish  near  the  centre  of  the 
capital. 


4.  The  Chelsea  Borough  Council  is  close  enough  to  the  community  which 
It  serves  to  further  their  interests  in  ways  which  would  not  occur  to  a composite 
rLJTT  f authority.  It  is  significant  that,  alone  among  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  it  obtained  statutory  powers  to  build  studios  as  part  of  its  housing 
SC  n ernes. 


5.  Notiung  would  be  easier,  or  more  irreparable,  than  for  Chelsea  to  lose 
Its  unique  charm  through  undesirable  developments;  through  the  destruction 
for  example,  of  terraces  of  dwelling  houses  with  gardens  to  make  room  for 
institutions,  which  could  equally  well  be  located  elsewhere,  where  they  would 
not  involve  any  such  destruction  of  valued  amenities  or  of  the  interests  of  the 
local  inhabitants. 


6.  Town  planmng  does  not  mean  promoting  the  same  kind  of  development 
and  exercising  the  same  kind  of  control  in  every  part  of  Greater  London ; it 
should  rather  aim  at  accentuating  local  character  where  that  exists,  and  improving 
the  quahty  of  a local  environment  where  this  is  needed.  It  goes  without  saying 
services  and  utilities,  and  a few  major  principles  of  density  control 
and  use  zoning,  must  be  admimstered  over  a wider  area  than  that  of  any  single 
Metropolitan  Borough ; but  in  the  matter  of  applications  for  planning  consent, 
Boron  buildings  or  the  initiation  of  housing  schemes,  a 

Borough  with  the  distinctive  quality  of  Chelsea  should  make  its  own  decisions 
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It  should  not  be  possible  for  any  development  vitally  affecting  the  local 
interests  of  Chelsea,  or  tending  to  change  its  character,  to  be  initiated  or  carried 
out  without  consultation  with  the  Borough  Council ; and  the  delegation  powers 
under  the  Planning  Act  and  Regulations  should,  therefore,  be  exercised  to  the  full. 


7.  The  Chelsea  Society  is  prepared  to  support  and  amplify  these  contentions 
by  oral  evidence,  diould  the  Royal  Commission  so  desire.  It  is  confident  that 
the  Royal  Commission  would  not,  in  any  event,  recommend  the  destruction 
of  the  civic  autonomy  of  Chelsea  without  giving  the  Chelsea  Society  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

18th  December,  1958 


Memorandum  of  the  Chelsea  Society  in  defence  of  the 
civic  autonomy  of  the  Borough 

(Submitted  originally  in  1945  and  now  annexed  to  the  Society’s 
evidence  submitted  1958) 


In  view  of  the  White  Paper  (Cmd.  6579)  on  local  Government  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
to  Parliament  in  January,  1945,  and  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  set  up  by  Mr.  Willink  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Marquess  of 
Reading,  the  Council  of  the  Chelsea  Society  have  thought  it  right  to  lay  the 
following  considerations  before  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  regard  to  the 
corporate  development  of  the  Borough  of  Chelsea.  In  particular  they  desire  to 
stress,  while  the  matter  of  the  boundaries  of  the  London  Boroughs  is  before 
the  Committee,  the  grave  concern  with  which  any  scheme  for  the  annexation 
of  Chelsea  to  a neighbouring  borough  or  its  partition  among  other  boroughs 
would  be  regarded.  If  any  such  plan  were  adopted,  the  social  life  of  onr 
community  would  be  disrupted  and  its  civic  entity  destroyed. 

The  Chelsea  Society  has  frequently  had  occasion  to  make  representations 
to  the  Local  Authority  on  matters  which  concern  the  life  and  fabric  of  Chelsea. 
On  all  these  occasions,  whether  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council  has  accepted  their 
views  or  no,  the  Society  has  been  assured  that  its  proposals  have  received 
meticulous  consideration.  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Chelsea  Society 
connected  with  other  Chelsea  organisations  know  that  these  other  organisations 
have  similar  experience.  In  many  cases  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council  has  adopted 
suggestions  from  Chelsea  organisations  and  has  had  the  time  and  the  local 
knowledge  and  patriotism  to  develop  and  vigorously  support  them  to  other 
authorities  and  finally  to  secure  their  adoption.  No  larger  authority,  engulfing 
Chelsea  with  other  localities,  it  is  submitted,  would  be  able  to  give  the  same 
consideration  to  matters  individual  to  Chelsea.  The  Chelsea  interests  would  be 
represented  by  a proportion  or  even  a minority  of  the  larger  authority  and 
mi^t  not  even  be  represented  at  aU  on  some  of  the  Committees.  Views 
individual  to  Chelsea  would  be  diluted  with  different  views  individual  to  other 
localities.  Were  Chelsea  to  be  engulfed,  therefore,  its  people  would  enjoy,  in 
a less  pure  form  than  they  do  at  present  the  precious  right  of  local  self 
government. 


. Society  has  always  voiced  the  sensitiveness  of  Chelsea  people 

In  “I!  traditions  of  the  place.  It  is  the  special  theme  of  the 

Society  that  the  history  and  development  of  Chelsea  have  moulded  its  unique 
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characteristics,  fortuitously  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  providentially,  into  a 
priceless  segment  of  modern  London,  which  will  in  future,  if  allowed  to  survive 
become  sUll  more  pzed.  The  characteristic  of  this  village  is  that  it  is  a quiet 
^ace  and  a neighbourhood  of  thinking  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  Some 
Chelsea  men  and  women  of  genius  there  may  be,  indeed  are,  in  the  fields  of 
^=°”°mics  and  science,  politics  and  administration,  and  these 
find  themselves  in  a community  which  appreciates  them  and  they  it  They 
stimulate  one  another  as  neighbours  and  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  a close 
compact  society  near  the  centre  of  the  capital.  But  in  the  main  Chelsea  is  an 
area  of  small  separate  dwellings  where  simple  men  and  women  live  who  work 
unobtrusively  in  the  ‘ back  rooms  ” of  this  capital  of  civilisation.  These  people 

Thwe  has  been  a continuous  development  of  community  life  in  Chelsea 
which  has  survived  the  “sprawl”  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  pointed  out  by 

fmind  / t,  Government  in  1923  that  there  are  to  be 

found  embedded  places  which  have  a long  and  interesting  history  of  their  own 
connected  with  London  but  still  such  as  to  give  them  a real  sense  of  corporate 
existence  and  civic  responsibility.  The  Commission  added  the  following  obse™- 
tions  on  the  importance  of  historical  conditions.  ® ooserva 

“The  growth  of  London  from  its  core,  the  City,  may  be  traced  in  two 
tendencies.  First  there  was  the  erection  of  royal  and  ecclesiastiS  houses  on 

— to  London  aTd  the 

growth  of  a local  population  round  these.  Examples  begin  at  Westminster 

further  away  Kingston,  Richmond  and  Croydon’ 
Besides  these  we  have  the  first  coaching  stages,  and  villages  having  th^r  origin 

On  thf  intended  to  be  out  of  London 

nwino  Wanted  to  be  in  London  but 

owing  to  Its  crowded  condition,  had  to  live  on  its  outer  fringe  Te 

concurrent  expansion  of  London  and  of  the  outside  units  went  on  until  the 
present  condition  is  reached,  in  which  many  of  the  old  townships  are’  emhrareri 

?royZ”  characteristic  is  observable  in  such  places  at’Richmond  and 

ment^Act'’T899'' ™rf  hv'"'"  boroughs  laid  down  in  the  London  Govern- 

one  of  tha  all  arbitrary;  and  in  the  building  of  roads 

one  of  the  acknowledged  objectives  of  the  County  Council  Plan  fnr  t r^nHr^r, 

villages  or  me  London  countryside  or  having  in  the  cnnrve  nf  * j 

ch™  for  themselves.  Both  these  characterLIcs  beLg  p^ulLrlyTo 
The  physical  organisation  of  a city,  its  industries  and  its  martof  its  fines  of 
®observient  to  its  social  needs  ” ■ and  Greater 
London  is  conceived  by  the  plan  to  be  a purposeful  grouping  of  Lciaf  S 
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recorded  as  held  of  the  King;  Court  rolls  show  that  in  the  14th  Century  it 
was  an  administrative  unit ; but  its  individuality  first  fully  emerged  in  Tudor 
times,  when  all  that  was  best  in  England  was  brought  together  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  house  and  garden.  Here  Erasmus  met  Colet  and  Fisher,  and  Holbein 
made  his  most  famous  drawings.  It  was  in  Chelsea  that  Henry  VIII  established 
the  young  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  manor  formed  part  of  the  jointure  of  Queen 
Katharine  Parr. 

Gradually  the  village  by  the  river,  with  its  fishing  and  farming,  was  chosen 
more  and  more  by  busy  men  seeking  relaxation  from  the  political  and  professional 
life  of  London.  In  the  17th  Century,  when  Dorothy  Osborne  was  describing 
Chelsea  life  to  Sir  William  Temple,  there  were  also  many  other  famous  people 
of  more  modest  means  gathered  in  friendly  intimacy  round  Wren’s  Royal  Hospital 
Between  1686  and  1778  no  fewer  than  four  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  lived 
in  Paradise  Row,  and  the  illustrious  names  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  were  added  to  the  Chelsea  roll.  It  also  includes  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne, 
court  physician  to  four  kings,  and  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  who  persuaded  Thomas 
Guy  to  found  his  hospital.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Miss  Burney  was  writing 
“ Evelina,”  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  spent  some  twenty  years  in  Chelsea  as  Prime 
Minister ; while  Arne  composed  “ Rule  Britannia  ” at  his  house  in  the  Kings 
Road,  and  Samuel  Cotes  painted  his  miniatures  of  the  brilliant  world  that 
assembled  in  Ranelagh.  In  1715  Thomas  Doggett  chose  the  “White  Swan” 
at  Chelsea  for  the  finish  of  the  Waterman’s  Race,  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day. 

In  the  19th  Century,  Chelsea  saw  Thomas  Carlyle  in  Cheyne  Row  and 
Dame  Ellen  Terry  in  the  King’s  Road ; the  Kingsley  family  at  the  Rectory, 
Henry  James,  the  novelist,  at  Carlyle  Mansions,  and  Charles  Keene,  the  great 
draftsman  for  “ Punch  ” in  Bramerton  Street.  Past  generations  of  artists  from 
Turner  to  Whistler,  Sargent  and  Steer  have  found  Chelsea  congenial,  and  many 
still  make  it  their  home ; and  the  alteration  of  its  character  would  not  be 
conducive  to  fostering  this  unique  atmosphere,  still  less  to  encouraging  the 
“neighbourhood”  idea  so  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  in 
his  plan  for  London. 

Chelsea  has  indeed  long  been,  and  has  increasingly  become,  in  Mr.  Reginald 
Blunt’s  words,  not  only  the  most  favoured  artists’  quarter  in  London,  but  the 
chosen  abode  of  a host  of  interesting  people,  literary  and  artistic.  Its  individuality 
and  historical  associations,  the  old-fashioned  charm  of  its  river  front,  the  quiet 
spell  of  a less  strenuous  time,  have  preserved  that  character  for  the  dwellings 
of  the  craftsmen  and  other  members  of  its  industrial  population  for  whom 
further  provision  is  being  planned.  The  firm  of  Wedgwood  and  William  de 
Morgan  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  famous  Chelsea  China  factory  to  modem 
times ; and  the  excellence  of  the  local  coach  building  is  well  known.  The  modest 
Queen  Anne  houses  in  Cheyne  Row  and  the  pleasant  streets  of  yet  smaller  houses 
that  grew  up  in  Georgian  and  Victorian  times  attest  this  tradition  of  peace,  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  enjoyed  by  every  section  of  the  community,  on  which  is 
founded  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  modern  Chelsea. 

The  merging  of  Chelsea  in  any  large  community  would  be  an  anti-social 
act,  since  it  would  destroy  not  only  our  whole  tradition,  but  the  neighbourliness 
which  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  Chelsea  Society  agrees  strongly  with 
the  statement  in  the  Penguin  summary  of  the  County  of  London  plan,  just 
published  . London  is  alive,  it  has  present  and  historical  reasons  for  being 
what  it  is.”  The  map  on  page  16  of  that  summary  shows  London  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  including  Chelsea,  in  1755  and  their  growth  between  1755 
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and  1820,  with  the  comment  ; “ Many  distinct  villages  have  been  engulfed  and 
London ; some  of  them  have  retained  their  individuality 
The  County  Pian  aims  at  retaining  and  encouraging  the  life  of  these  communities.” 
Chelsea,  while  retaining  these  characteristics,  has  long  outgrown  the  status  of 
an  agricultural  village,  and  the  Borough  possesses  features  which  are  unique 
m London  life. 

■ famous  Physic  Gy  den  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  described  by  Evelyn 

m 1685,  fostered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  tended  from  1722  to  1770  by  Pitilip 
Miller,  who  wrme  the  “Gardeners’  Dictionary,”  took  a new  lease  of  life  at  the 
begmmng  of  this  century  when  Darwin’s  Library  was  brought  to  its  new 
laboratory Here  Jolm  Lindley  was  Professor  of  Botany  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
wrote  the  Curious  Herbal.  This  garden  was  threatened  with  destruction  half 
a century  ag^  but  wy  saved  for  the  students  of  the  present  and  the  futare 
by  the  support  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  local  patriotism. 

’’y  is  preserved 

a of  the  nation^ history  for  the  veterans  of  past  wars;  while  the  Military 
Headquarters  in  the  Duke  of  York’s  School  and  the  early  organisation  of  t^ 

urdidon”che°sS'  “ continuity  of  the  long  military 

,1,  Chmcy  that  forms  one  landmark,  will,  we  hope,  rise  again  from 

me  ?hTe  extension^ 

the  pelsea  Embankment  is  planned  to  remodel  the  riverside.  When  all  this 

thpv  shn  a ‘hoir  reward  that 

modern  To^  consciousness  and  continuity,  of  their 

modern  Town  Hall,  their  civic  entity  and  the  traditional  neighbourlineL  of  their 
riverside,  the  distort  of  London  which  most  preserves  its  individuality  and  gives 
Its  inhabitants  a feeling  of  real  pride  and  affection  ? ^ ® 

It  is  the  essence  of  that  Cheisea  which  history  has  forged  into  its  present 
characterisUcs  that  it  has  always  had  its  own  self-government.  Local  government 
matters  which  would  be  better  administered  in  larger  areas  or  on  a wider  basis 
are  or  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  the  firm 
view  of  the  Chelsea  Society  that  if  Chelsea  loses  the  right  to  have  its  local  affairs 

romponL  ™li  lose  a cardinal 


1 0th  October,  1945 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Chelsham  and  Woldingham  Association 
Limited 


1 . The  Chelsham  and  Woldingham  Association  Limited  was  incorporated  in 
1899  and  the  qualification  for  membership  is  to  be  an  owner  or  occupier  of 
property  or  ratepayer  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsham  and  Woldingham.  In  practice 
today  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Association, 
the  membership  has  been  limited  to  those  owners,  occupiers  or  ratepayers  who 
reside  in  what  is  now  the  Woldingham  Ward  of  the  Urban  District  area  of 
Caterham  and  Warlingham. 

2.  The  Woldingham  Ward  comprises  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Woldingham 
and  a considerable  part  of  the  parish  of  Chelsham.  It  is  situated  within  the 
triangle  formed  on  the  south  by  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Down,  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Caterham  By-Pass  stretch  of  the  London  to  Eastbourne  Road 
and  on  the  north-east  by  the  London  to  Westerham  Road.  The  whole  of  the 
area  is  essentially  rural  and  all  but  a small  proportion  is  farm  land,  open  down 
or  woodland.  The  area  is  isolated  in  that  there  are  no  main  roads  within  it, 
and  the  only  communications  consist  of  a London  Transport  country  bus  service 
which  terminates  in  the  village  and  the  London  to  Oxted  line  of  British  Railways, 
Before  1931  Woldingham  formed  part  of  the  Godstone  Rural  District. 


3.  Historically,  Woldingham  consisted  of  open  down  country  with  beech- 
hanger  woods,  and  the  sole  habitations  were  two  small  farmhouses  and  some 
dozen  typical  flint  labourers'  cottages.  Development  commenced  towards  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  took  the  form  almost  entirely  of  large 
residences  standing  in  the  main  in  grounds  of  considerably  more  than  an  acre. 
In  this  century,  mainly  during  the  period  between  the  two  world  .wars,  there 
was  considerable  further  development  in  the  form  of  rather  smaller  houses  with 
grounds  of  one  acre  or  half  an  acre  and,  rarely,  of  larger  size.  Since  the  second 
world  war  conditions  have  naturally  led  to  the  splitting  up  of  a proportion 
of  the  largest  houses  and  infilling  by  smaller  houses  in  their  grounds.  Neverthe- 
less, none  of  these  phases  of  development,  nor  the  erection  by  the  local  authority 
of  two  srnall  blocks  of  council  houses,  has  in  any  way  affected  the  rural  nature 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  a whole  and  the  village  character  of  Woldingham, 


4.  There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Woldingham  have  chosen  to  live  there  because  it  is  situated  in  a completely 
rural  area  and  because  it  is  an  unspoilt  village.  They  have  done  so  knowing 
mat  the  village  has  no  pubUc  house  or  cinema,  that  the  only  bus  service  (to 
Caterham)  IS  infrequent,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  roads  are  private  roads 
maintained  by  the  frontagers,  that  with  the  station  a mile  from  the  village 
green  the  railway  service  to  London  (where  the  majority  of  the  adult  male 
population  works)  is  trying  and  often  unpunctual,  and  that  although  rated  on 
an  urban  basis  Woldingham  lacks  such  normal  urban  services  as  street  lighting 
and  mam  drainage  Indeed,  all  but  a minute  fraction  of  the  local  residents 
(perhaps  oddly  in  the  eyes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country) 
actually  consider  the.se  matters  to  be  assets  and  advantages  which  they  have 
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deliberately  sought  in  coming  to  Woldingham  rather 
“ improved.” 


than  matters  to  be 


5 Not  only  have  most  of  the  local  residents  deliberately  chosen  Woldingham 
for  Its  rural  characteristics  but  it  has  in  the  last  50  years  built  uVand  now 
mamtams  an  extremely  full  and  varied  community  life.  Its  socifl  acdvhk! 
and  those  of  the  very  large  number  of  local  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  arTcomSy 
^pa  ate  from  those  of  the  three  nearest  centres  of  population,  namely  Shim 
Warhngham  and  Oxted.  By  way  of  an  indication  of  the  active  local  community 
spirit  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a total  adult  population  of  only  some  Hw 

zfs/ss"'"’  *•  " 


The  Craigmyle  Glebe  Sports  Ground  making 
football,  tennis  and  bowls  clubs 

Golf  and  badminton  clubs 
A Village  Institute 
A Horticultural  Society 
The  Woldingham  Players 
A Women’s  Institute 
A Wives’  Fellowship  (lunior  and  Senior) 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
A branch  of  the  British  Legion 
An  Old  People’s  Club 


provision  for  cricket. 


6 There  is,  and  has  for  long  been,  a tendency  for  Woldingham  to  attract 
as  residents  the  younger  married  couple  with  children  of  school  age  the  obvious 
rea  on  being  the  ideal  healthy  open-air  life  available.  Thus  om  ^ra  totol 

TOO  are  “a"?  ^PP™’=‘maMy  600  children  of  whom  some 

200  are  at  the  village  school  and  a private  kindergarten. 

doubt' bm%*ha^tTe“®''  submitted  to  a local  referendum  there  is  no 

ubt  but  that  the  near-unanimous  local  preference  would  be  for  Woldingham 

drshict  TnhMofl  Wo,d°  ^ ‘han 

and  m ^ Woldingham  was  a part  of  the  Godstone  Rural  District 

ham  residents  strongly  opposed  its  transfer  to  Caterham  and  Warling 

strength  of  that  opposition  in  1931  there  is  now  and  there 

resided  rf"  WnJIp  T”  “d  understanding  between  the 

residents  of  Woldingham  and  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Caterham  and 

arhngham.  That  Council  has  always  given  fully  consideration  to  the  wishes 
Woldingham  and  to  the  differences  between  tt  viage 

takenTnv'sten  m urban  areas  under  its  control  and  hasTevS 

ny  step  to  force  unwanted  urban  facilities  on  Woldingham. 

pment.  The  density  of  housing  supulated  for  that  part  of  the  village  which 
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has  been  developed  is  not  more  than  one  house  per  half  acre.  It  is  of  interest 
to  consider  the  reference  to  Woldingham  and  that  part  of  the  “ Green  Belt  ” 
in  which  it  falls  in  the  Abercrombie  Report  (Greater  London  Plan,  1944), 
paragraph  417  and  an  extract  from  paragraph  390  of  which  read  as  follows: 

Paragraph  417  (dealing  with  Woldingham) : 

“ Separated  from  Caterham  by  Marden  Park  and  the  railway ; consists 
very  largely  of  big  scattered  houses.  South  of  the  North  Downs  Golf 
Course  there  are  a few  houses  right  on  the  ridge  of  the  Downs  with 
magnificent  views.  It  is  felt  that  further  development  here  should  be 
prevented.” 

Extract  from  paragraph  390  (dealing  with  Caterham)  : 

“ ...  No  development  east  of  the  present  built-up  edge  of  Caterham 
should  be  allowed,  the  Caterham  By-Pass  being  run  through  open  country. 
Marden  Park  should  come  into  the  Green  Belt.” 


9.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  whenever,  since  the  last  war,  there  has 
been  any  question  of  any  major  local  development,  opposition  has  sprung  up 
spontaneously  and,  with  the  support  of  the  Urban  District  and  County  Councils, 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  that  opposition  has  successfully  prevented  all 
such  developments.  The  many  instances  of  such  united  action  on  all  such 
occasions  is  as  good  a proof  as  could  be  offered  of  the  general  wish  of  the 
local  residents  that  the  area  should  remain  a rural  one. 


10.  There  are  at  present  approximately  550  ratepayers  in  the  Woldingham 
Ward  and  at  the  date  of  this  Memorandum  the  Association  has  over  250  of 
them  as  subscribing  members.  The  Association’s  Council  consists  of  12  mern'oers 
who  have  been  deliberately  selected  from  time  to  time  to  represent  the  various 
sub-areas  of  the  rather  wide-spreading  village  of  Woldingham.  One  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association  is  a Surrey  alderman  who  was  formerly  the 
Chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  the  representative  of  the  Caterham 
and  Warlingham  area  on  the  County  Council.  Two  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association  are  the  two  present  representatives  of  Woldingham 
on  the  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District  Council.  The  remaining  nine 
members  constitute  a typical  cross-section  of  the  local  population.  They  are 
all  intimately  in  touch  with  local  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  the 
absorption  of  the  district  into  the  Greater  London  Metropolitan  Area  was  raised 
the  Council  of  the  Association  was  completely  satisfied  that  not  only  they  but 
all  the  local  inhabitants  would  achieve  as  near  unanimity  as  any  body  of  more 
than  a few  people  ever  can  in  their  determination  that  the  area  as  a whole 
should  remain  a rural  one  and  that  the  village  in  particular  should  not  be 
“ developed.” 


11.  In  order  to  obtain  confirmation  of  this  view  the  following  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  since  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  1957,  was  first  published  : 

(a)  On  the  28th  February,  1958,  a village  meeting  was  held  in  the  local  ■: 
Parish  Hall.  The  only  advance  publicity  available  for  this  meeting  ; 
was  the  sending  out  by  the  village  newsagent  with  the  daily  papers  : 
of  a small  hand-bill  announcing  the  meeting,  a reference  to  it  in  the 
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preceding  issue  of  the  local  Parish  Magazine  and  a few  hand  hills 
posted  in  prominent  positions  in  the  neighbourhood.  For^he  mthna 

rirenL^cf  o:fngr^^^^^^  s Lr^h^  “r  - 

and  at  no  stage  throughout  the  proceedings  Sranyonrpre‘s'Int\ta^^^^ 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Woldincham  are  <rfrnnaiu 
opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  any  part  of  thfurta^a'sWr? 

Gr44  ?onLn  ^”  ^istricf  into  a 

(c)  Copies  of  the  Resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  Meeting  referred 
to  m sub-paragraph  (a)  above  (in  terms  similar  to  thoi  of  the 
Petition  set  out  above)  have  been  submitted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Association  to  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  tn  tL  n 1 
Warlmgham  Urban  District  Council  both  of  which  h^  “*'T 
their  gratification  at  its  tenns  and  thdr'tlcote  o^L"  ™ /tfp^rt 
m Woldingham  to  their  own  opposition  to  all  or  any  of  Ae 

Greater  London  lea”®*''”  ‘he 

(e)  No  member  of  the  Association’s  Council  has  heard  of  a single  local 

the  Crit  T d Woldingham  should  be  absorted  “to 

the  Greater  London  Metropolitan  Area. 

so  carin’’ hs°cbar  8°““  government  that  a district 

largX  of  “ Cre7  n “‘“ation.  and  consisting  so 

Me®tropohL.Sea  ‘h« 

principles  of  democracy  require  that  respect  should  be  naid 
(c)  While  the  Council  of  the  Association  does  not  wish  in  anv  wav  to 

2ss."¥s?  r rr  “■ 

expansion  of  the  Greater  London  Area  by  the  absorption  of  the 
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urbanised  areas  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Woldingham  should  be 
excluded  and  re-transferred  to  the  Rural  District  of  Godstone. 

By  Order  of  the  Council  of  The  Chelsham  and  Wordingham  Association 
Limited 

W.  G.  SILCOCK 

President 

E.  L.  GLUSEPPI 

Vice-President 

M.  G.  MILLARD 
Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Chorleywood  Residents’  Association 

Resolution  of  a Public  Meeting  held  on  3rd  June,  1958 

That  this  meeUng  exhorts  the  Association  to  do  ali  in  its  power  to  impress 
on  the  Royal  Comm.ss.on  on  the  lines  of  this  Statement  of  Views  the  keen  wish 
of  the  inhabitants  that  Chorleywood  should  remain  a separate  local  authority 
district  with  only  relatively  minor  adjustments  of  boundaries. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIEWS 

The  Chorleywood  Residents’  Association  has  a membership  of  over  600  The 
aims  of  the  Association  are  : 

expression  of  an  informed  public  opinion  on  all  local 
affairs  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  expedient  to  make  it  effective. 

(ii)  to  call  public  meetings  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

(iii)  to  take  note  of  matters  arising  in  the  Urban  District  and  County  and 

other  Councils  affecting  the  district.  ^ 

(iv)  to  make  representations  where  necessary  to  the  London  Transport 
Executive  and  other  bodies  affecting  the  district. 

(v)  to  promote  friendly  relations  throughout  the  community. 

(Vi)  generally  to  safeguard  the  intere.sts  of  the  Residents  as  a whole  on  all 
matters  affecting  their  welfare. 

It  IS  strictly  non-political,  non-sectarian  and  undenominational. 

The  following  statement  was  put  before  a special  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  the  3rd  June  and  approved  unanimously. 

We  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  of  our  evidence  that  we  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chorleywood  and  Ae  best 
tte  Sstricfth'’^  thousands  of  persons  who  share  with  us  the  beauties  of 

n A throughout  the  year  will  be  served  if  Chorleywood  remains  a separate 
Urban  District  with  its  own  Council,  functioning  as  a iocal  arhority  for  the 

li«l  trZTsttic^  recognise  the  service 

given  to  our  district  by  our  first  tier  authority,  the  Hertfordshire  Council  and 

rthrmor'"?  f “’I  allocation  of  duties  between  the  two  authorities 

he  most  satisfactory  form  of  local  government  for  this  locality  . 

no  opinion  there  appears  to  he 

no  justification  for  including  Chorleywood  in  the  area  under  review  by  vour 
^remmission,  Chorleywood  not  being  geographically  part  of  the  Greater  LoJdon 

we  submirthe^*^u/'“'*  included 

Retentbn  of  the  d!S  heads-Boundaries  and 
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Boundaries 

As  the  Commission  will  be  aware,  the  community  of  Chorleywood  is  at 
present  divided  by  the  County  boundary  betw'een  Bucks  and  Herts.  On  the 
basis  of  the  present  population  of  the  two  parts  no  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
combined  population  reside  in  Bucks.  Future  development  withm  the  County 
Development  Plan  at  present  before  the  Minister  is  expected  to  increase  the 
population  of  the  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council  area  alone  to  8,500  by 
1971,  an  increase  of  2.390  over  the  estimated  figure  given  by  the  Registrar 
General  for  June,  1957.  We  do  not  wish  to  canvass  the  possibility  that  some 
obvious  rationalisation  of  present  boundaries  might  somewhat  increase  this  total. 

The  Commission  will  readily  appreciate  that  many  boroughs  with  populations 
less  than  that  of  Chorleywood  function  effectively  and  efficiently  in  spite  of  the 
wider  power  and  more  onerous  duties  of  a borough.  | 

Reasons  why  the  Chorleywood  U.D.C.  should  continue  as  } 
a separate  Authority 

(i)  Affiliation  of  the  District 

The  residents  of  Chorleywood  have  a wide  community  of  interest  as  is  evidenced 
by  our  association’s  large  membership  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  district, 
by  the  numerous  and  varied  social  functions  held  at  the  Village  Hall,  by  the 
churches,  clubs,  institutions  and  associations  generally  which  represent  a closely 
knit  community  with  a wide  diversity  of  interests. 

The  Commission  will  note  that  each  Councillor  is  a representative  for  the 
district  as  a whole  and  is  not  elected  from  part  on  a ward  basis.  This  is 
typical  of  the  residents’  attitude  to  events  in  the  district  where  each  part  is  of 
equal  concern  to  all. 

While  it  is  recognised  that  for  functions  such  as  employment,  education, 
entertainment  and  shopping,  Chorleywood  is  not  entirely  self-contained,  no 
other  district  or  locality  holds  a monopoly  of  these  services  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  Chorleyw^ood. 

If  we  consider  employment,  the  Census,  1951,  shows  that  at  the  time  one- 
third  of  the  employed  population  worked  in  London,  one-third  within  the  district 
and  one-third  elsewhere.  We  wish  to  emphasise  that  only  5.7%  of  Chorleywood 
residents  were  employed  in  Watford  and  not  more  than  10%  in  Rickmansworth, 

Taking  primary  education,  the  Russel  school  in  the  Buckinghamshire  part 
of  Chorleywood  takes  many  Chorleyw’ood  children  resident  in  Herts  as  well  as 
Bucks.  The  district  is  also  served  by  two  primary  schools  within  its  boundaries 
(one  at  Stag  Lane  and  the  other  the  Church  of  England  School  on  the  Common). 

With  regard  to  secondary  education  there  are  schools  available  at  Amersham, 
Rickmansworth,  Croxley  Green  and  Watford.  In  addition  a secondary  school  is 
projected  within  the  district.  For  those  residents  who  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  private,  public  or  Catholic  Schools  there  are  adequate  facilities  within  easy  } 
reach. 

From  these  brief  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  no  authority  can  lay  claim  ; 
to  the  inclusion  of  Chorleywood  within  its  district  on  the  score  of  community  | 
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of  interest  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  relevant  factors  least  of  all  can  this  be 
said  by  Watford. 


(ii)  Functions  of  the  Local  Authority 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  duties  and  functions  of  the  local 
council  in  this  statement.  Such  detailed  examination  would  largely  be  a repetition 
of  the  evidence  which  the  District  Council  will,  doubtless,  be  supplying.  We  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  only  by  having  local  representatives  each 
responsible  for  the  whole  district  will  the  interests  of  the  local  community  be 
properly  served. 

We  have  sufficient  local  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  district  to 
state  most  emphatically  that  the  Councillors  and  Officers  of  this  authority  do  their 
work  efficiently  and  economically.  There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  amalgamation  would  produce  a more  efficient,  expeditous,  or  economical 
administration.  We  feel  that  the  personal  relationship  which  exists  to  the 
advantage  of  the  administration  and  public  relations  would  be  grossly  impaired 
by  any  absorption  by  another  authority.  Chorleywood  residents  do  not  wish 
to  become  a ward  of  another  authority,  they  wish  to  see  the  continuation  of 
the  present  system.  Our  representation  on  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  is, 
of  course,  small  in  numbers.  But  we  know  that  there  are  many  other  representa- 
tives from  other  districts  who  work  to  the  good  of  the  county  at  all  times 
seeing  that  no  part  is  forgotten  in  the  services  rendered  by  the  county  authority. 

To  emphasise  our  plea  that  the  administration  of  Chorleywood  must  remain 
local  in  such  matters  as  pertain  to  our  Council’s  functions  or  are  rightly  delegated 
to  it,  it  may  be  sigmficant  that  the  only  criticism  we  have  found  is  a small  one 
in  the  field  of  town  planning.  The  Register  required  under  Article  12  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  General  Development  Order,  1950,  is  maintained 
by  the  County  Council  at  the  South  West  Herts  Divisional  Office  at  Watford. 
This  means  a journey  to  Watford  if  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  inspect  the 
Register.  This  is  onerous  and  wasteful  of  time  and  money. 

This  small  illustration  serves  to  show  how  inconvenient  any  removal  of 
the  administrative  centre  from  Chorleywood  would  be  for  the  residents  of  the 
district. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — London  and  Home 
Counties  Branch 


1.  The  London  and  Home  Counties  branch  of  the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  represents  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  owners  of  cinematograph  theatres  in  the  area  of  Greater  London  which  is 
embraced  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

2 The  members  of  this  panel  are  holders  of  cinematograph  licences  granted 
under  the  Cinematograph  Acts  1909  and  1952.  Many  members  are  holders  of 
theatre  or  stage  play  licences  granted  under  the  Theatres  Act,  1843  ; and  music 
and  dancing  licences  granted  under  the  Local  Government  Acts.  The 
Disorderly  Houses  Act,  1751,  Public  Health  (Amendment)  Act,  1890,  the  Music 
and  Dancing  Licences  (Middlesex)  Act,  1894,  the  Home  Counties  (Music  and 
Dancing  Licences)  Act,  1926,  and  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers) 
Act,  1915,  apply. 

3.  The  Cinematograph  Acts,  1909  and  1952  provide  that  cinematograph 
licences  shall  be  granted  by  a County  Council  or  County  Borough.  There  is 
power  to  delegate  to  District  Councils  or  Justices  sitting  in  Petty  Sessions. 

4.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Cinematograph,  Stage  Play,  and  Music 
and  Dancing  licences  granted  within  the  area  of  Greater  London  embraced  in 
the  Royal  Commission's  terms  of  reference,  are  granted  by  the  County  Council 
of  London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  these  County  Councils  have  administered  the 
Acts  and  the  Statutory  Regulations  made  under  them  has  been  effective,  and 
both  satisfactory  and  convenient  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  by  any  alteration  in  the 
distribution  of  the  County  Council's  functions  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
licences. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  see  confusion,  inconvenience  and  difficulties 
inevitably  arising  from  the  transfer  or  delegation  of  these  powers  to  smaller 
authorities ; for  example,  district  or  borough  councils. 

6.  The  foregoing  statement  can  be  substantiated  by  our  long  and  wide 
experience  of  licencing  administration  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  general,  when  a County  Council  is  the  Licensing  Authority,  the  administration 
is  equitable,  effective  and  economical ; but  where  the  power  to  grant  licences 
has  been  delegated,  and  in  the  case  of  many  County  Boroughs,  we  find  that  the 
adminstration  is  frequently  subjected  to  local  political  influences  and  is  often 
ineffective  and  costly. 
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7.  For  the  enforcement  of  the  Statutory  Regulations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  Cinematograph  Acts  and  of  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
of  licences  made  by  the  Licensing  Authority,  the  County  Councils  employ 
qualified  inspectors.  The  number  of  inspectors  so  employed  is  a minimum, 
compatible  with  the  number  of  cinemas  within  the  licensing  area.  If  these  areas 
were  made  smaller,  the  number  of  inspectors  employed  would  necessarily  be 
larger ; consequently  there  would  be  an  increase  in  rates. 

S.  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  in  the  Greater  London  area  there 
should  be  no  alteration  in  the  administration  of  the  Cinematograph  Acts  and 
the  other  acts  above  mentioned. 

9.  The  only  exception  to  this  opinion  which  we  desire  to  place  before 
the  Royal  Commission  concerns  the  County  Borough  of  East  and  West  Ham. 

These  two  Authorities  administer  the  relative  acts  and  grant  Cinematograph, 
Stage  Play  and  Music  and  Dancing  Licences  in  two  very  small  areas  adjacent 
to  the  areas  of  the  London  County  Council. 

We  have  found  that  the  Acts  are  not  particularly  well  and  conveniently 
administered  by  these  two  Authorities,  and  over  a period  of  several  years  we  have 
had  difficulties  with  them. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  effectiveness  and  convenience  of  local  government 
machinery  and  the  convenience  of  our  members  would  be  improved  substantially 
if  the  functions  of  licensing  places  of  public  entertainment  in  these  areas  were 
transferred  to  either  the  London  or  Essex  County  Councils. 

10.  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission’s  concern  is  principally  with  the 
organisation  of  local  government  within  the  area  under  review  and  not  with  the 
policies  which  individual  local  authorities  may  be  applying  in  their  various  fields 
of  activity.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  point  out  that  the 
policies  adopted  by  local  authorities  in  respect  of  places  of  public  entertainment 
can  substantially  affect  public  safety. 

In  an  area  such  as  Greater  London,  a degree  of  uniformity  in  the  admini- 
stration of  these  Acts  is  necessary  for  public  safety  and  this  would  not  be 
achieved  by  increasing  the  number  of  Licensing  Authorities,  each  of  which  would 
apply  differing  interpretations  to  the  safety  requirements  and  consequently, 
impose  different  conditions  and  restrictions  upon  their  licences. 

ARTHUR  TAYLOR 

Secretary 


7th  May,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  City  and  Borough  Architects  Society 

Civic  Centre 

Newport,  Mon. 


14th  April.  1958 


Your  letter  dated  the  20th  February  last  has  been  placed  before  the  Executive 
Committee  of  my  Society  who  have  instructed  me  to  express  VO"  *eir 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  evidence  on  the  Terms  of  Reference 
of  the  Commission. 

We  are  very  mindful  as  a Society  of  the  extreme  importance  of  adequate 
Architectural  service  for  Local  Authorities  and  we  believe  that  it  is  m the  interest 
of  all  local  authorities  of  any  magnitude  that  they  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  best  architectural  brains  available  to  carry  out  the  extensive  programme 
of  building  which  are  now  undertaken  by  local  authorities.  Much  o*  ^s  work 
is  carried  out  by  Officers  who  are  not  Architects  and  I am  taking  the  liberty 
of  expressing  the  views  of  this  Society  on  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  I should  explain  that  membership  of  the  City  and  Borough 
Architects  Society  is  confined  to  Chief  Officers  who  are  City  ^chitects  or 
Borough  Architects  and  comprise  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Offcers  holding 
either  of  those  titles  in  all  the  Local  Government  A.uthorities  in  England  and 
Wales ; the  Society  therefore  claims  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  fulled 
possible  authority.  It  exists  to  be  of  assistance  to  its  members  and  the  Cornells 
they  serve,  by  pooling  and  sharing  the  professional  knowledge  and  experience 
of  all  in  the  common  interest.  It  is  in  that  same  spirit  of  co-operatmn  that  fte 
Society  takes  the  liberty  of  offering  advice  to  your  Commission  mth  the  objective 
of  securing  maximum  technical  efficiency  and  the  highest  professional  service 
to  the  community. 


I should  also  make  it  clear  that  nothing  in  this  letter  is  in  any  way  intended 
to  reflect  upon  the  abiUty  of  Municipal  Officers  who  are  Engineers  or  Surveyors 
to  deal  with  matters  within  the  province  of  their  own  professions ; the  memben 
of  this  Society  are  on  the  friendliest  and  most  co-operative  terms  with  their 
colleagues  in  those  professions. 

However,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  recognised  by  all  enlightened  local 
authorities  that  the  only  officers  competent  to  give  architectural  advice  is  a 
properly  trained  and  quaUfied  Architect,  and  that  Officer  should  be  direcUy 
responsible  to  his  Local  Authority. 

If  the  architectural  staff  are  subservient  to  an  Officer  of  another  profession 
such  as  an  engineer,  or  surveyor,  in  whose  name  they  act,  it  is  obvious  that 
that  officer  himself  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  on  architectural  matters 
or  bear  any  real  responsibility  for  the  work  of  his  subordinate  architects,  neittei 
is  he  entitled  to  any  credit  for  their  work ; the  profession  of  architecture  is  a 
whole-time  vocation  in  the  practice  of  a fine  art  and  science,  whereas  aestheUcs 
in  no  way  enter  into  the  training  of  an  engineer  or  surveyor.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  fundamentally,  that  another  profession  should  be  interposed  between 
local  authorities  and  their  architects. 
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Furthermore,  that  Officer  is  himself  embarrassed  in  his  departmental 
relations;  he  is  completely  unqualified  to  criticise  the  work  of  his  architectural 
staff,  neither  can  he  make  any  contribution  to  their  work.  Any  action  in  either 
direction  would  betray  his  incompetence  in  a profession  in  which  he  is  untrained 
and  thereby  weaken  his  authority ; if  he  enforced  his  opinions  it  would  tend  to 
be  regarded  as  interference  and  arouse  resentment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
accepts  the  fact  of  his  inferior  knowledge  on  architctural  matters,  the  anomolous 
position  in  which  he  is  placed  is  emphasised. 

The  volume  of  work  undertaken  by  local  authorities  in  modern  times,  and 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  architectural  service  they  require,  are  such  that  the 
work  falling  within  the  province  of  the  architectural  profession  is  of  at  least  equal 
importance  and  magnitude  to  that  properly  undertaken  by  the  professions  of 
engineering  and  surveying.  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  this  vital  public 
service  being  treated  as  a side  line  added  on  to  the  normal  duties  of  the  surveyor ; 
that  arrangement  has  no  economical  advantages  and  is  a relic  of  by-gone  days 
when  the  functions  of  local  government  were  relatively  simple  and  when  the 
surveyor  was  the  only  technical  officer,  and  all  but  the  simplest  buildings  were 
entrasted  to  private  architects. 

It  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  definition  of  a qualified  architect  for  the 
reason  that  the  Architects  Registration  Acts  made  it  possible  tor  the  engineer  or 
surveyor  to  a local  authority  whose  responsibilities  included  architectural  work,  to 
secure  registration  as  an  architect  even  though  he  was  in  no  way  professionally 
qualified.  This  is  one  result  of  those  provisions  of  the  Acts,  which  were  designed 
to  protect  the  interest  of  persons  who  gained  their  livelihood  in  an  architectural 
capacity.  This  procedure  is  usual  when  a profession  becomes  “closed,”  initial 
registration  is  not  conditional  upon  professional  competence  and  it  is  only  with 
the  passing  of  time  that  the  profession  consists  entirely  of  those  who  have 
qualified  by  examination.  It  is  emphasised,  therefore,  that  in  advocating  that 
the  architectural  department  of  a local  authority  should  be  under  a Chief  Officer, 
who  is  a qualified  architect,  my  Society  means  a bona-fide  architect,  fully  trained 
in  his  profession,  who  has  passed  the  test  of  a qualifying  examination  and  is  an 
Associate  or  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  most  progressive  local  authorities  established  independent  architectural 
departments  many  years  ago,  and  today  practically  every  County,  City  and  many 
Borough  and  Urban  Districts  include  in  their  organisation  an  architectural  depart- 
ment under  a fully  qualified  architect  directly  responsible  to  the  Council. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  I attach  a list  of  68  County  and  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  56  Counties  whose  staff  includes  a City  Architect,  Borough  Architect 
or  County  Architect.  To  demonstrate  the  increasing  tendency  in  that  direction,  1 
would  point  out  that  of  these  49  City  and  Borough  Architects  and  26  County 
Architects  were  established  since  1930  together  with  eight  New  Towns  being 
built  under  the  New  Towns  Act. 

My  Society  feel  confident  that  after  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted herein  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  best  interests  of  local  authorities  lie 
in  the  creation  of  independent  architectural  departments  and  the  appointment  of 
competent  Architects  to  direct  and  control  them. 

Yours  faithfully 

JOHNSON  BLACKETT 

Honorary  Secretary 
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LIST  OF  MUNICIPAL  BOROUGHS  AND  COUNTIES  WITH  GENERAL 
ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENTS  UNDER  A BOROUGH,  CITY  OR 
COUNTY  ARCHITECT  DIRECTLY  RESPONSIBLE  TO  THE  COUNCIL 

This  list  includes  specialist  departments  such  as  Housing  Architects  and  Education 
Architects  and  also  Authorities  where  a Chartered  Architect  holds  the  joint 
position  of  Architect,  Surveyor  and  Engineer. 


(aj  Municipal  Boroughs 

Aberdeen 

Alloa 

Barking 

Basingstoke 

Bath 

Bermondsey 

Birkenhead 

Birmingham 

Bournemouth 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Bridgewater 

Burton-on-Trent 

Camberwell 

Canterbury 

Coventry 

Darlington 

Derby 

Doncaster 

Dudley 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Edmonton 

(b)  Counties 

Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Breckonshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Caernarvonshire 

Cambridgeshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Denbighshire 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

Essex 

Glamorgan 

Gloucestershire 

Hampshire 


Exeter 

Fulham 

Glasgow 

Gloucester 

Harwich 

Holborn 

Huddersfield 

Keighley 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

Inverness 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Lewisham 

Llanelly 

Lincoln 

Liverpool 

London  (City) 

Macclesfield 

Manchester 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Newport 

Northampton 

Norwich 


Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Isle  of  Ely 
Isle  of  Wight 
Kent 

Lancashire 

Lincolnshire  (Holland) 

„ (Kesteven) 

„ (Lindsey) 

Leicestershire 
London 
Merioneth 
Middlesex 
Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 

Northumberland 


Oxford 

Paddington 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Ramsgate 

Reading 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

Southend 

Southport 

Stockport 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Swindon 

Wallasey 

Walthamstow 

West  Ham 

West  Hartlepool 

Widnes 

York 


Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire 

Pembrokeshire 

Shropshire 

Somerset 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk  (East) 

„ (West) 

Surrey 

Sussex  (East) 

„ (West) 
Warwickshire 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire  (E.  Riding) 
„ (N.  Riding) 

„ (W.  Riding 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Dagenham  Divisional  Labour  Party 

January,  1959 

Local  Government  Re-organisation 

We  write  for  the  large  number  of  our  members  who  all  reside  in  this  borough, 
remembering  that  many  of  them  have  been  responsible  for  the  management  of 
affairs  of  local  government  here,  as  elected  members  of  the  authority. 

We  offer  the  following  remarks,  bearing  in  mind  this  interest  which  our 
organisation  feels  in  the  said  management  of  the  town. 

We  have  noted  the  suggestions  and  aspirations,  mentioned  in  previous 
communications  to  you,  especially  those  of  our  own  local  authority.  We  agree 
with  the  desire  to  attain  County  Borough  status.  We  feel  that  Dagenham  has  a 
special  case  for  consideration,  because  of  its  record  as  a local  authority  for  only 
32  years,  and  also  because  we  are  confident  that  the  added  responsibilities  of  a 
County  Borough,  could  be  adequately  carried  out  within  a slightly  enlarged  frame- 
work of  the  present  administration. 

Remembering  that  Dagenham  has  increased  in  population  by  over  100,000  in 
about  30  years,  and  that  as  a definite  local  authority  it  began  32  years  ago,  having 
in  that  time  reached  Borough  status,  and  also  recalling  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
early  years,  when  the  largest  out-county  municipal  estate  was  built  in  the  area,  and 
the  social  and  community  interests  had  to  be  built  from  almost  non-existent 
resources,  we  confidently  press  for  further  powers  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  services,  which  could  grow  from  the  knowledge  that  the  local  officers,  and 
members,  were  responsible  for  far  more  of  the  administration  than  at  present. 

It  is  understood  that  such  services  as  drainage  and  sewage  schemes  gas  and 
electricity,  main  road  development  and  maintenance,  traffic  control  and  advisory 
councils  and  planning  which  involves  a larger  area  than  that  of  a town,  would 
inevitably  come  within  the  powers  of  an  authority  such  as  a county  council.  But 
there  are  services  which  could  be  much  improved  by  direct  control  from  the  local 
town  hall. 

We  suggest  the  following  services  come  into  this  category : 

All  primary  and  secondary  education— -of  all  children  of  school  age. 

Health  services  as  now  exist  for  the  Public  Health  Committee,  plus  those 
transferred  to  the  county  by  the  Health  Act,  1947-8. 

Mental  health  matters,  including  responsibility  for  ineducable  children. 

Fire  and  ambulance  services. 

Licensing  of  places  of  amusement. 

Weights  and  measures. 

Responsibility  of  the  care  of  old  and  infirm  people. 

Town  planning,  where  this  does  not  conflict  with  the  larger  plan  for  a county 
area. 

Library  services  and  community  centres. 

Youth  employment  service. 
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Whilst  supporting  the  case  which  our  representatives  have  put,  for  County 
Borough  status,  we  also  have  an  alternative  in  mind. 

Here  we  must  state  categorically  that  we  oppose  any  suggestion  that  Dagen- 
ham should  form  part  of  a London  authority,  and  are  decisively  in  favour  of 
remaining  an  Essex  authority,  linked  with  the  County  Council  at  Chelmsford,  if 
our  first  desire  is  not  granted. 

There  is  a case  for  more  simplicity  in  local  government,  and  the  answer,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  conferment  of  powers  which  are  now  largely  held  by  the 
County  Council.  Particularly  this  would  apply  to  health  and  education,  as 
outlined  on  page  one. 

The  tendency  to  take  over  existing  library  services,  by  larger  authorities  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a retrograde  step  because  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  where 
this  is  exceptionally  high  under  the  present  auspices.  The  library  service  in 
Dagenham  is  a case  in  point. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  statement,  the  public  services  here  were 
necessarily  begun  in  a modest  way,  having  regard  to  the  small  return  in  rateable 
value.  Therefore  the  comparatively  rapid  advance  of  the  service,  which  now  com- 
prises eight  libraries  used  by  members  of  the  public  in  the  extreme  and  central 
parts  of  the  Borough,  is  something  which  we  consider  too  valuable  to  be  dis- 
rupted by  a possible  change  to  a lower  standard  in  a larger  area. 

The  local  patriotism  and  interest  in  our  attempts  at  improving  any  of  our 
services  is  fostered  more  successfully  by  local  control,  and  any  attempt  to 
introduce  changes  which  would  mean  remote  control  would  inevitably  defeat  our 
aim  to  build  up  a community  spirit,  in  what,  in  effect,  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
“ New  Town.” 

In  the  case  of  the  education  services,  the  powers  vested  in  a divisional 
executive,  as  at  present,  are  not  always  as  clearly  defined  as  they  could  be,  and 
delay  sometimes  occurs,  when  a query  has  to  be  made  to  the  County,  because  the 
cycle  of  committees  does  not  follow  the  same  pattern  as  locally. 

In  both  the  requests  we  have  made,  i.e.  for  county  borough  status,  and/or 
for  more  delegated  powers,  the  above  comments  are  supporting  factors  in  our 
decision. 

The  above  remarks  are  also  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  ordinary  public 
and  of  those  who  have  served,  or  are  serving  as  members  of  either  the  Borough 
or  County  Councils,  and  this  statement  is  the  result  of  repeated  discussions  in 
this  organisation. 

Yours  faithfully 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Brockelbank,  Hon.  Secretary 
H.  C.  Baker,  Chairman 

Dagenham  Labour  Party 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
(Greater  London)  Committee 

Part  I.  The  present  position 

1.  The  majority  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  local  authorities  were  derived 
primarily  from  public  health  legislation  and  they  are  still  largely  concerned 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  health  of  the  residents  of  the  area.  The  evidence 
which  it  is  desired  to  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  is, 
however,  in  general  limited  to  those  services  which  are  administered  through  the 
Health  Department  or  Health  Committees  of  the  various  authorities. 

2.  There  are  differences  in  organisation  in  the  Greater  London  Area  and 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  may  be  well  to  define  some  terms  which  will 
be  used  in  this  document. 

3.  The  term  ‘ first  tier  authority  ” will  be  used  to  indicate  the  councils  of 
those  counties  which  are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  Greater  London  Area  and 
also  the  new  authority  or  authorities  which  might  be  formed  which  would  be 
responsible  for  those  services  which  it  is  essential  to  administer  over  a wide  area. 

4.  The  term  “ second  tier  authority  ” will  be  used  to  indicate  the  Councils 
of  county  boroughs,  metropolitan  boroughs,  municipal  boroughs,  urban  districts, 
and  rural  districts  and  also  to  indicate  a new  type  of  authority  (should  it  be 
formed)  which  may  be  described  as  a “ most  purpose  authority.” 

5.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  whilst  all  the  present  county  authorities  are 
local  health  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946, 
only  the  three  county  boroughs  of  the  other  authorities  are  also  local  health 
authorities. 

6.  The  views  expressed  below  represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
Medical  (Officers  of  Health  of  authorities  which  come  within  the  definition  of 

second  tier  authorities  ” above.  A minority  have  expressed  no  opinion  but  none 
have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  views  stated.  The  opinions  given  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  Medical  Officers  of  county  authorities  nor  with 
those  of  the  District  Councils  themselves. 

7.  When  the  County  Councils  became  Local  Health  Authorities  each  county 
was  divided  into  a number  of  “Areas  ” or  “ Divisions  ” which  were  used  as  the 
unit  for  the  purposes  of  providing  those  services  mentioned  in  Part  III  of  the 
Act.  The  areas  or  divisions  generally  comprise  two  or  more  second  tier  authority 

flrpae 


s.  In  the  County  of  London  nine  Divisions  were  created  the  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  in  each  being  quite  divorced  from  the  environmental  work  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs.  Subsequent  appointments  have  altered  this  to  the  extent 
that  three  of  the  nine  Divisional  Medical  Officers  are  also  Medical  Officers  of 
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Health  for  one  (and  in  one  case  two)  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  his  own 
Divisions.  That  is,  of  the  25  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for  the  Cities  and 
Boroughs  of  London  only  three  are  also  Divisional  Medical  Officers. 

9.  In  Middlesex  of  the  21  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  second  tier 
authorities  13  are  Area  Medical  Officers  out  of  the  total  of  14  Area  Medical 
Officers  and  in  those  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire 
which  are  included  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  there  are  33  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  to  second  tier  authorities  and  19  Divisional  or  Area  Medical  Officers  all 
but  one  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  33  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

10.  The  importance  of  this  difference  between  the  County  of  London  and 
the  other  counties  is  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  the  other  counties  of 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  health  services  due  to  the  local  government 
organisation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  these 
defects  exist  in  the  administration  of  the  services  provided  by  the  London  County 
Council,  but  as  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  London  are  not  generally  also 
Divisional  Medical  Officers  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  evidence  to  this  effect. 

11.  There  are,  however,  other  matters  of  difference  between  the  County 
of  London  and  other  counties,  as  for  example  the  London  County  Council  is  a 
housing  authority  unlike  any  other  County  Council.  Other  counties  usually 
provided  some  maternity  child  welfare  ser\dces  before  1948  and  in  many  counties 
there  is  some  delegation  of  powers  concerning  education.  In  neither  case  does 
this  apply  to  London. 

12.  There  are  also  differences  between  those  counties  other  than  London 
which  comprise  the  Greater  London  Area  but  these  are  generally  administrative 
differences  rather  than  differences  in  the  organisation  of  local  government. 
Because  of  these  differences  the  defects  set  out  below  may  not  apply  with  equal 
force  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  Area. 

13.  The  main  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  health  services  arise  from 
the  fact  that  a county  is  an  entirely  unsuitable  unit  for  this  purpose.  It  has  in 
all  cases  been  necessary  to  sub-divide  the  county  into  areas  or  divisions  which 
are  nominally  under  the  control  of  Area  or  Divisional  Health  Committees.  These 
committees  are  sub-committees  of  the  Health  Committees  of  the  County  Councils 
and  are  supposedly  empowered  to  deal  with  all  matters  excepting  those  concerning 
policy  and  finance.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  any  matter  of  importance  becomes 
automatically  either  a matter  of  policy  or  of  finance  or  both  and  must,  therefore, 
be  referred  to  the  main  Committee. 

14.  This  type  of  organisation  causes  unnecessary  delay,  a reduplication  of 
committee  work  both  for  members  and  officers  including  an  excessive  amount  of 
printing,  and  a general  feeling  that  the  Area  or  Divisional  Health  Committee  is 
just  a “ rubber  stamp  ” committee. 

15.  What  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  is  that  a decision  is  made  by  a 
committee  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  local  knowledge.  In  London  the 
representatives  of  any  Division  cannot  exceed  one  ninth  of  the  members  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  in  Middlesex  this  fraction  is  one 
fourteenth.  The  Health  Committee  has  of  course  the  advice  of  the  County 
Medical  Officer  and  his  staff  but  this  very  rarely  includes  the  Divisional  or  Area 
Medical  Officer. 
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16  It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  matters  referred  to  the  County  Health 
Committee  were  proper  y restricted  to  matters  of  finance  or  policy  some  of  the 
above  defects  would  disappear  but  this  could  not  really  affect  the  delay  and 
duplication  of  work  and  the  fact  remains  that  after  nearly  10  years  expeSL  of 
the  o^ration  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  this  restriction  does  not  app?y 
and  the  defects  do  exist.  uppiy 

17.  In  amplificati^on  of  these  defects  it  may  be  said  that  a usual  period  for 
a decision  to  be  reached  on  any  matter  which  has  to  be  referred  boTm  the 
Divisional  or  Area  Committee  and  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  County  CouncU 
IS  about  two  months-a  period  which  in  some  circumstances  may  be  Sy 
reduced  and  in  others  may  be  considerably  extended.  One  tends  to  accep  th« 
,n  local  government  there  are  delays  in  reaching  decisions  which  3d  be 
unacceptable  in  commercial  matters  but  it  is  submitted  that  a “ normal  ” ddav  of 
two  months  IS  quite  unsatisfactory.  ueiay  or 

although  it  is  clearjy  laid  down  that  the  i^  nm  eCowemd  tXl^S 

a great  many  of  them.  This  wastes  a considerable  amount  of  thrtime  of  to  h 
Metnbers  and  Officers.  An  instance  of  the  waste  on  printing  is  tto  feet  that  n 
.Middlesex  an  Area  Medical  Officer's  report  to  the  Area  Healih  ‘ 

be  submitted  in  120  copies.  Committee  must 

19.  The  lack  of  local  knowledge  is  a defect  of  the 
dealing  with  the  “personal  health  services " that  is  ^mLrnd  ato^d 
immunisation,  domestic  help,  etc  If  satisfactory  nroyreo  ■ ■ “ health, 

had  a greater  local  knowledge  and  local  interesr 

ati:“LrtLris1  Jlry ‘t  PreferentL‘ta;LTbm‘‘;: 

.he  ™ Which  am 

and  has  in  some  meTsu^etacS^^^^  tto" 

It  has  caused  division  of  the  nreventive  rer,,'  ^ curative  medical  services, 

so  important  for  the  futum  3bdng 
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between  health  visitors  and  other  persons  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  sick  such 
as  general  medical  practitioners  and  hospital  almoners,  there  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
lessening  of  the  formerly  very  close  working  with  the  officers  of  the  second  tier 
authorities  responsible  for  the  environment  in  which  people  live  and  work.  It  is 
contended  that  whilst  the  present  type  of  team  may  be  satisfactory  in  dealing  with 
persons  who  are  sick  it  is  far  more  important  to  have  the  closest  liaison  with  those 
responsible  for  the  local  and  environmental  services  when  the  aim  is  the  prevention 
of  illness  and  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  recipient  of  the  service  is  regarded 
not  merely  as  an  individual  but  as  a member  of  a community.  An  alteration  in 
the  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  Area  could  result  in 
the  formation  of  teams  of  health  workers  which  would  be  ideally  suited  to  both 
purposes. 

23.  When  services  are  organised  on  a county  basis  it  is  more  difficult  for 
members  of  the  general  public  to  obtain  information  and  advice  than  when  the 
services  are  organised  more  locally.  The  local  Town  Hall  is  still  the  place  to 
which  the  inhabitants  normally  and  properly  come  for  advice  on  any  local 
authority  service  irrespective  of  which  authority  is  actually  responsible  for  provid- 
ing the  service.  The  persons  who  require  advice  or  assistance  are  often  the  less 
intelligent  members  of  the  community  for  whom  the  services  are  probably  more 
important  and  if  consideration  is  to  be  given  primarily  to  the  persons  for  whom 
rather  than  by  whom  the  services  are  provided  the  focal  point  must  remain  the 
Town  Hall  rather  than  the  remote  and  often  impersonal  County  Hall. 

24.  The  defects  have  been  stated  in  general  terms  rather  than  as  detailed 
instances  but  details  can,  if  necessary,  be  given  of  the  types  of  defects  mentioned 
relating  to  particular  areas  and  to  particular  services.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
statement  of  defects  should  be  regarded  as  criticism  of  the  authorities  providing 
the  services  ; individuals  give  of  their  best  in  a framework  which  is  faulty  and  it 
is  contended  that  with  some  re-organisation  of  the  local  authorities  or  of  their 
powers  the  services  could  be  better. 


Part  II.  Suggestions  for  future  re-organisation 

25.  It  is  not  known  for  what  reasons  the  area  to  be  considered  by  the  Royal 
Commission  was  defined  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  with  certain  additions. 
It  would  seem  ffiat  there  should  be  some  uniformity  of  local  government  organis- 
ation and  administration  (but  not  necessarily  uniformity  of  particular  services) 
throughout  the  area,  which  may  well  differ  from  the  organisation  of  local  govern- 
ment in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  The  area  as  defined  may  be  a 
reasonable  and  convenient  one  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  consider  but  not  of 
necessity  the  most  suitable  area  for  re-organisation  without  some  modification  of 
Its  limits  and  this  applies  particularly  when  considering  the  optimum  size  of  local 
authorities.  The  views  of  county  boroughs  and  county  districts  on  the  fringe 
should  be  fully  considered  with  respect  to  their  incorporation. 

26.  The  following  suggestions  are,  however,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Greater  London  area  as  defined  will  be  considered  as  a whole,  and  the  suggestions 
fall  under  four  main  headings: 

(a)  the  type  of  administration. 

(b)  The  size  of  local  authorities. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  different  kinds  of  authorities. 

(d)  Linkage  with  the  hospital  service. 
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The  type  of  administration 


27.  It  IS  considered  that  the  administration  of  the  health  services  in  the 
Greater  London  area  could  be  best  achieved  by  a two  tier  administration  Wh to 
the  second  tier  authorities  can  administer  more  efficiently  and  more  effe^iveW  ffil 
majority  of  the  preventive  health  services,  a first  tier  authority  can  bS  movffie 
some  services  particularly  those  only  indirectly  concerned  with  hea  h Xh 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  area.  “eaiin  wnicn 


The  size  of  local  authorities 

28.  It  is  understood  that  the  Coinniission  wruilH  • j* 

the  most  appropriate  size  of  the  auth“  t^a^ 

Population  IS  usually  given  as  the  measure  nf  cIta  h^Jth  services, 

be  considered,  such  as  financial  resources  eeoeranhi'fifil  other  aspects  to 

interest,  the  latter  being  affected  by  communications-or  XeTrlj“e”ack  of 
commumcations,  due  to  rivers,  canals  and  railways  and  by  local  editions 

the  to  allow 

a medical  officer  of  health  of  sXem  calibre  Id  In  “ "“P'fy 

specialists  required  in  the  several  services  and  to  keep  the  mediS"offi 
fully  employed  in  the  more  responsible  duties  forThich  he  is“ 

authorifies"ruirrofn^^^^^^^  that  second  tier 


Tho  functions  of  the  auth(Mritie$ 

it  w'^ich 

'''  wgti°xs  “ -«• 

(C)  planning  functions  and  development  plan  for  the  whole  area; 

(d)  functions  requiring  uniform  standards,  e.g  promotion  of  legislation. 
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These  functions  will  include  several  services  which  are  indirectly  concerned 
with  health  but  the  only  service  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a health  service 
which  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  first  tier  authority  is  the  provision  of  an 
ambulance  service. 

33.  The  second  tier  authorities  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  functions 
which  can  be  administered  at  a local  level.  These  should  include: 

(a)  the  environmental  health  services ; 

(b)  those  services,  excluding  the  provision  of  ambulances,  which  are  provided 
under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946 ; 

(c)  school  health  service ; 

(d)  mental  health  services ; 

(e)  duties  under  the  Children’s  Acts ; 

(f)  welfare  services  under  the  National  Assistance  Acts. 

The  functions  should  also  include  a large  number  of  services  which  are 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  but  which 
are  not  generally  termed  “ health  services.”  These  include  the  collection  of 
household  refuse,  the  provision  of  baths  and  washhouses,  etc. 

Linkage  with  the  Hospital  Services 

34.  In  considering  the  re-organisation  of  Local  Government  in  London  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  naturally  viewed  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
health  function  facilities.  The  loss  of  hospitals  to  the  municipal  authorities  by  the 
National  Health  Service  Act  has  undoubtedly  caused  a gap  to  arise  between  the 
home  environmental  service  and  the  curative  service  of  the  hospitals.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  hospital  control  was  the  possibiUty  of  following  up  patients  after 
they  had  been  discharged  from  fever  or  maternity  hospitals  or  wards  for  the 
chronic  sick.  These  facilities  are  now  gone  and  it  is  strongly  felt  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  recover  the  ground  lost  in  this  way.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
appointment  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to  the  staffs  of  hospitals  in  their  area 
would  be  bound  to  lead  to  a closer  followup  of  cases  discharged,  more  information 
being  available  to  the  consultant  staff  of  hospitals  on  patients  entering  for  treat- 
ment, the  expert  supervision  of  the  hygienic  background  of  hospital  services  and 
an  officer  trained  in  the  handling  of  epidemics  to  deal  with  any  outbreaks  of 
infectious  disease. 

A similar  suggestion  was  recommended  in  paragraph  735(2)  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Cost  of  the  National  Health  Service  (Command 


35.  It  is  realised  that  this  matter  may  not  come  clearly  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  that  this  could  only  operate  in  the  event 
of  the  after-care  sections  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  being  placed  in  the 
duties  of  the  second  tier  authorities  but  it  is  our  confident  hope  that  the  Royal 
Commission  will  look  favourably  upon  a development  of  this  kind  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  health  services. 

36.  This  evidence  has  been  restricted  so  far  as  possible  to  those  matters  } 
which,  are  applicable  to  the  area  as  a whole  and  the  suggestions  for  re-organisation 

to  principle  rather  than  detail,  but  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  District 
Councils  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  verbal  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  or  to  provide  such  more  detailed  information  as  may  be  desired  by  i 
the  Commission.  » 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  District  Surveyors’  Association 

Memorandum  from  the  District  Surveyors’  Association  on  oral 
proposals  to  amend  building  regulation  within  the  County 
of  London 


S:doTh“^S?utlinedbi';h^  Administrative  County  of 

Sundfs'  tanstrr^dTo  tL°Zrou^ 

engineering  design  and  of  the  constrMim  of  steeTframed  and*  f 
buildings  Which  are  now  being  erected  to  much 

requhe^^y^?aZteto\o^L'lSfo^^ 

they  must  undergo  a very  searching  this  certificate 

arreprenteZ^’^  in=  “r^ZZthZS^ 

Lond?„^n^1tT:eZrtZtrToZ 

Council  in  June,  1958  rtUrs  to  DktrZo  ® Committee  of  the  London  County 
expressed  anxiety  thJj^nln'g  sh^dt  r tolmpa^ ^ 

efflciL' if^\zristfat‘ot  r 

exercising  building  control  in  the  Greater’  T nnZ  ^ number  of  authorities 

^S'Tyr^dlrnlnZe^ 

twenfy-ZeTep*amte  aulhoriril^^^^^  Counctl  to 

Tefopl'^o^eS^L^^^^^^ 

.h.  .,'..“"52™  - ” 

contrS^^Z  to'LZinrifncr^*"”  *" 

ey  n three  instances  no  evidence  appears  to  have  been  submitted 

..  .hiS4rssr.'£  KrcS:rr  ■»'  -»"■ 
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Evidence  of  Chelsea  Borough  Council 

With  regard  to  the  first  paragraph  in  the  Borough  Council’s  evidence  on  the 
regulation  of  buildings,  the  Association,  wishes,  to  point  out  that  there  is  not  more 
than  one  district  surveyor  ih  any  borough. 

The  Association  is  of  the  opinion^  that  district  surveyors  should  continue  .to 
perform  their  statutory  duties  in  fespect  Of  the  building  operations  6f  the  boroiigli 
councils. in  the  same  manner  iii  which  they  do  tq-tho^e,  of  the  London  County 
Council.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a council,  whether  a county  council 
or  a borough  council,  should  not  build  to  the  same  standard  as  that  required  of  a 
private  developer.  Moreover,  the  Association  finds  that  in  many  instances  the 
borough  councils  engage  the  services  of  outside  consultants. 

Although  the  staff  of  the  borough  councils  may  be  competent  in  architectural 
and  structural  engineering  matters  to  carry  out  their  .present  duties,  they  have 
not  the  experience  of  district  surveyors  in  administering  the  London  Building  Acts 
and  By-laws  and  rely  to  a considerable  extent  upon  the  advice  of  district  surveyors. 

With  regard  to  the  submission  that  there  is  dual  control,  the  Association  can 
see  no  justification  for  this  statement.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  there  are 
authorities  other  than  the  district  surveyor  which  supervise  the  various  services 
connected  with  buildings,  and  these' include  water,  gas,  electricity  and  telephone 
authorities,  in  addition  to  the  borough  councils  as  drainage  authorities. 

Having  regard  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  duties  involved,  it  appears  that 
a case  might  be  made  for  district  surveyors  administering  the  drainage  by-iaws 
which  after  all  are  only  a subsidiary  conaderation  to  the  construction  of  the 
building  as  a whole. 


Evidence  of  Hackney  Borough  Council 

The  oral  evidence  of  the  Hackney  Borough  Council  is  the  only  oral  evidence  of 
which  the  Association  has  a copy. 

The  system  of  district  surveyors  exercising.independent  statutory,  functions  has 
been  operating  in  London  since  1844  and  has  many  advantages.  The  Advisory 
Committee,  previously  referred  to,  in  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  Londoa 
system,  state,  inter  alia,  “ The  personal  powers  given  to  the  district  surveyor's  under 
the  Acts  and  by-laws  enable  them  to  settle  many  matters  on  the  spot,  thus  making 
for  speed  and  economy  in  administration.” 

. This.  Advisqry.  Committee,  upon  which  the  fdetropolifan.  Boroughs  Standing 
Joint  Committee  was  represented,  considered  Astern  of  building,  control  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  those  parts  of  En^and  and  Wales  outside  the  County 'or 
London,  and  recommended  that  the  present . system  by  .which  control  of  con- 
st ruction  of  buildings  in  London  is  exerci'sed  under  the  London  Building  Acts 
1930-1939,  and  the  by-laws  thereunder,  should  be  generally  retained,  : 

With  regard,  to  the  proposal  that  apphcatioris  . for  approval  'should,  be 
required  in  every  case  before.cpmmencement  of  work,  the  Advispry  Committee  did 
hot  consider  that  any,  requiremept  for  the  general  submission  of  plans  "vyas  called 
for,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  large  percentage  of  works  the  existing 
system,  is  perfectly  adequate,  and  the  substantial  :additions  of.  staff  that  Would 
be  necessary  for  .a  general  system  of  approval  of:  plans  was  not  justified.  I :: 

This  proposal  for  the  prior  submission  of  plans’ is.  apparently  not 'supported 
by  other  borough  councils.  ' i 
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Bearing  mind  that  last  year  there  were  over  I non  KhIM' 
out  in  Hackney,  the  fact  that  in  si^  istance'i  carried 

drainage  plans  were  deposited  seems  to  be  a minor  matter.  **  before 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  the  borough  comeil^ 
facilitate  their  own  work,  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  mann  to 

proposals  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  vene  i '^'bich  their 

Ste  District  Surveyors’  Association^^  ‘ to  no  4Tto  "rll" 

transfer  of  district  surveyors  from  the  London  CouSreSL^ 

The  Association  would  welcome  the  onnortnnit,,  , 

statement  by  giving  oraLevidenoe  if  the  Royal  ComniisLn  Jsto  1“o®so!‘’' 


22nd  April,  1959 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  District  Surveyors’  Association 


Memorandum  from  the  District  Surveyors’  Association  on  the 
oral  evidence  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing 
Joint  Committee  on  the  5th  March,  1959 


In  their  oral  evidence  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
state  that  as  many  local  government  services  as  possible  should  be  administered 
by  the  borough  councils,  but  the  District  Surveyors’  Association  considers  that 
present  day  building  is  not  by  any  means  a local  matter.  The  construction  of 
a building  is  now  an  engineering  and  scientific  matter  which  should  be  uninfluenced 
by  locally  elected  members.  The  ownership  of  sites  and  buildings  is  by  no 
mearis  confined  to  persons  residing  within  the  borough,  any  more  than  are  the 
activities  of  architects,  engineers  and  builders  restricted  to  any  one  borough. 
For  the  convenience  of  building  owners  and  their  architects  it  is  desirable  that 
as  great  a degree  of  uniformity  as  possible  should  exist  over  as  large  an  area 
as  possible,  and  at  least  within  the  County  of  London.  It  might  be  pertinent  to 
mention  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  by  the  borough  councils  of 
the  L.C.C.  drainage  by-laws.  In  the  interests  of  the  building  public  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  drainage  by-laws  and  other  minor  duties  of  the  borough 
councils  relating  to  building  to  be  administered  by  a central  authority. 

It  is  already  apparent  from  the  evidence  of  the  individual  borough  councils 
so  far  available  that  they  do  not  all  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

The  Association  cannot  appreciate  why  the  Joint  Committee  should  suggest 
that  the  pattern  of  local  government  in  London,  where  the  boroughs  vary  so 
greatly  in  size  and  population,  should  be  considered  a desirable  basis  for  urban 
areas  suffering  from  the  same  disadvantages.  The  Joint  Committee  appear  to 
realise  this  defect  in  view  of  their  suggestion  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
certain  functions  to  be  administered  by  a combining  of  two  adjacent  boroughs. 

As  present  day  problems  in  building  are  frequently  of  a highly  technical  and 
complicated  nature,  the  transfer  of  powers  to  the  borough  councils  would  present 
further  problems  which  would  probably  necessitate  reference  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, in  a similar  way  to  the  housing  problems  which  they  say  in  their  evidence 
have  at  present  to  be  dealt  with  on  a joint  basis  thus  showing  the  need  for  a 
central  authority. 

It  is  noted  that  in  paragraph  66  on  page  21  the  representative  of  the  Joint  j 
Committee  said  that  it  is  proposed  that  “ the  District  Surveyor  would  merely  I 
become  another  officer  of  the  metropolitan  borough.”  This  Association  considers  ' 
this  change  to  be  undesirable,  and  that  it  would  lower  the  status  of  its  members.  \ 
This  would  be  contrary  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  I 
Advisory  Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings  in  London,  upon  which  the  f 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  was  represented.  The 
professional  bodies  concerned  with  building  in  London  were  also  represented  on 
this  Advisory  Committee.  In  its  report  the  Advisory  Committee  states:  “We  ■ 
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^uniyTsTe  hddty  involved 

expressed  anxiety  that  nothing  should  be  done  to^in^pair^theb 

The  smaller  builder  in  particular  relies  on  the  ^*'‘1  prestige. 

extent.  We  consider  it  most  desirable  tto  “"^iderable 

been  required  and  obtained  from  appLants  for 

should  be  continued.  It  is  of  vhd  mnorffnre  surveyors 

appointment  of  the  calibre  required  should  be  Scorning  Thf^tsT  Irt 

So  person  is  nppoineod  lo  hold  the  office  without  sinffi  a"1erifilSe." 

The  answers  given  by  Alderman  Burden  and  Councillor  Ch.rv. 
envisage  that  the  District  Surveyors  would  become  oifeers  of  the  bomn  r° 

without  retaining  their  present  statutory  PoSion  In  the  oninio  'T 

Association  the  statutory  position  of  fhp  ni'cfnVf  c ’ ” • opinion  of  this 

of  the  London  system^in'^Ts  mucras  thf 

Surveyors  under  the  London  Building  Acts  Sd  Bv  la*^s  /nahrTu 

tZmL"  -‘^0-  the^det'lfved 

would  not  be  in  the  best'^fntoestVoM^^ 

would  result  from  decisions  given  by  28  Metropolitan  borough  colcTs!*" 

We  think,  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  ftn't  ttiof  fv.o  •Ur-v  i_  •. 
as  housing  authorities  are  responsible iMthe  destgn  anlMec^^^^^ 

thaf‘’thMt°^ri'’ *e  boroughs,  and  in  order  to  en^fe 
that  the  standard  of  construction  required  by  the  London  Building  Acts  is 
observed  by  them  just  as  much  as  by  private  developers,  it  is.  in  the  oliinion  of 

LaU“er:  an  indMendem 

It  will  be  appreciated  that,  the  District  Surveyor's  duties  being  of  a ouasi 

ss  - ■ — - » “ “ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  District  Surveyors’  Association 


Memorandum  from  the  District  Surveyors’  Association  on 
evidence  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 

In  the  oral  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  borough  councils  it  has 
been  said  that  the  regulation  of  buildings  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
borough  council  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  personal  service  and  members  of  the 
public  prefer  to  go  to  their  local  town  hall  to  enquire  about  such  matters.  The 
Association  does  not  agree  with  this  contention,  and  would  reiterate  that  the 
ownership  of  sites  and  buildings  is  by  no  means  confined  to  persons  residing 
’within  the  borough  any  more  than  are  the  activities  of  architects,,  engineers  and 
builders  restricted  to  any  one  borough.  However,  ;the  convenience  of  local 
residents  is  met  by  the  fact  that  each  District  Surveyor’s  office  is  situated  within 
the  district  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  alleging  duplication  of  supervision, 
the  Association  contends  that  these  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Drainage  is  ^only 
ancillary  to  the  construction  of  a building,  and  the  visits  made  by  the  borough 
councils'  inspectors  are  very  few  and  are  generally  confined  to  one  stage  of  the 
work,  whereas  District  Surveyors  and  their  staffs  have  to  deal  with  ail  the 
structual  aspects  from  foundations  to  roof,  means  of  escape  in  caie  of  fire  and 
fire  prevention,  and  the  surveys  made  by  them  continue  throughout  the  wholfe 
period  of  building  operations.  - 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  of  the  Chelset  , Borough  Cpujidl,  that  the 
District  Surveyor  is  not  available  in  his  office  after  9.30  a.m.,  it  is  the. general 
practice  of  District  Surveyors  to  be  in  their  offices  until  at  least  10.30  a.m.  in  the 
morning,  and  also  betw'een  4 p.m.  and  5 p.m.  in  the  afternoon.  This  practice, 
which  is  of  long  standing,  is  well  known  to  the  building  public  and  a note  drawiii| 
attention  to  these  times  is  printed  on  the  building  notice  forms  used  by  builders. 

It  should  also  be  realised  that  the  District  Surveyor  is  available  day  and  night  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety. 

It  has  been  said  during  the  course  of  the  evidence  that  there  should  be  one 
code  of  building  regulations  over  the  whole  country,  and  if  at  any  future  date 
this  should  be  the  case,  the  Association  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard 
of  that  code,  and  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  it,  should  not 
be  less  than  the  standard  at  present  operating  in  the  County  of  London. 

The  buildings  now  being  constructed  in  London  present  many  new  problems 
in  stability,  fire  prevention  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  under  the  ^ 
present  system  a satisfactory  and  uniform  standard  in  these  matters  can  be  j 
obtained.  A central  authority  such  as  the  London  County  Council  has  the 
resources  to  deal  with  such  problems  comprehensively,  but  any  attempt  by 
individual  boroughs  to  provide  such  resources  would  be  uneconomic.  The 
Association  also  holds  the  view  that  the  standard  of  supervision  is  just  as 
important  as  the  nature  of  the  regulations,  and  it  is  surprised  that  the  City  of 
Westminster  should  suggest  the  replacement  of  officers  of  such  a high  standard 
of  qualifications  and  experience  as  District  Surveyors  by  building  inspectors.  In  j 
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borough  councils.  w.sh  District  Surveyors  to^etain  tlSr  "atutr^^'p" 

in  th^etonS;?tctron"rf%Xll'  ri" 

fact  that  District  Sutjeyors  have  been  en’trusted  forto  m^ny^ears^iL^tee 
dtscretion  m this  matter  proves  that  they  have  fully  justified  the  confidencTpla«d 
m them.  As  all  theatres,  cinemas,  town  halls  libraries  and  r,tn»s  ni  ° 

large  numbers  of  the  public  are  Ifely  to  as^mke  am  cLs“d 
'h  ™”  appreciate  that  this  discretion  is  applied  to  a^S’ 

able  numbtf  of  large  and  important  buildings,  and  London  hfs  been  free  of  any 
serious  mishap  in  regard  to  such  buildings.  ^ 

The  Association  feels  that  it  mieht  assist  thn  Pn„-.i  r- - ■ 

some  observations  on  the  manner  fn  Xh  Ihe  svsto  ofTiT" 

L‘a^rf  n“ 

and  surveyors  ihscuss  their  propoLlfwhrtki'oTsTrk;  Su?v^"an 
and  send  plans  for  his  observations  long  before  the  work  on  the  site  is  commenced’ 
In  this  way  architects  and  others  can,  if  they  wish,  get  to  know  wS?r  fteh 
^oposals  wil  be  in  accordance  with  the  London  Buildings  Acts  Ind  By-Uws 
The  extent  of  this  examination  of  plans  by  the  District  Surveyor  depends  of 
course,  u^n  how  much  detail  and  information  is  contained  0^*7^™ 
Usually  tte  preliminary  drawings  show  very  little  detail,  but  at  a later  stage  more 
complete  drawings  are  submitted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  mimir  wTks 
the  propolis  are  often  discussed  with  the  District  Surveyor,  frequently  on  the 
ate,  and  the  preparation  of  elaborate  drawings  is  avoided.  The  preparation  of 
working  drawings  and  fully  detailed  plans  and  calculations  for  the  large  buildings 
which  are  frequently  erected  in  London  needs  considerable  time,  and  if  theS 
Ten  deposited  and  checked  before  any  Approval  werl 

given  the  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  work  would  be  very  grSit  In  any 
wiJh’a  I'thf whether  any  plans  could  show  that  the  building  would  comply 

afw  as  foundations  can  only  be  finally  determined 

after  the  work  on  the  site  has  commenced. 

There  we  a number  of  avenues  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of  a District 
rveyor.  There  is  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Magistrate’s  Court  on  receipt  of  a 
the  enforcement  of  a Notice  of  Irregularity  is  ako  left 
0 the  Magistrate  s Court.  In  certain  other  cases,  including  public  buildings  there 
IS  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  in  the  ^se  of  many  rf  the 

frtTe°LoTdo^T®  Z "Slit  °f  “PP“‘ 

cases  to^  tht  x^b™?  Council,  and  a further  right  of  appeal  in  cei^n 
Tribunal  of  Appeal.  The  Association  would  also  like  to 
Z *e  Tribunal  of  Appeal  is  required  to  be  a person 

nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  other  members  are  nominated  by 
Surv™  i“r  Architects,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered 

Suraeyors,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Structural  Engineers 
and  the  London  Master  Builders  Association.  engineers 

svstem  borough  councils  desire  to  adopt  the  provincial 

y tem  of  building  inspection  by  officers  responsible  to  each  local  authority.  The 
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Association  contends  that  the  witnesses  have  not  shown  that  the  change  would  be 
of  any  real  benefit  to  the  building  public,  and  it  seems  to  be  a desire  to  change 
the  present  system  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a change,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  the  Association  has  drawn  attention. 

If  a choice  has  to  be  made  between  the  system  of  building  control  at  present 
operating  within  the  County  of  London  and  the  system  which  operates  in  the 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  outside  the  County,  the  Association  submits  that 
the  former  is  best  suited  to  a built-up  area,  being  more  adaptable  to  individual 
cases  and  likely  to  maintain  a higher  standard  of  construction. 

18th  August,  1959 


i 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Eastbury  Residents’  Association 

1.  TTie  Eastbu^  Residents’  Association  is  an  association  of  ratepayers  and/or 
residents  living  in  the  extreme  South  Eastern  corner  of  the  Urban  Distrirt  of 
Rickmansworth.  The  area  of  the  Association  is  bounded  on  the  North^hv 

rr’  R-OrTunda^y  the  &nth\^  tS 

Mjddlesex/Herts  County  Boundary,  and  the  -West  by  the  M^opolitan  Rahway 

2.  It  is  a purely  residential  area,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
development  since  the  war.  and  now  comprises  some  500  houses,  mostly  deiched 
at  a density  of  about  5 houses  to  the  acre.  Many  of  the  residents  have  moved 

f!^f  f local  allegiance  on 

account  of  family  ties  arising  from  long-standing  connections  with  the  district 

ntembfrs'of  rA^sociS 

3.  It  seemed  to  the  Association  that,  so  far  as  its  area  was  concerned  vour 
Commission  would  be  likely  to  recommend  one  of  three  courses,  namely  : 

(a)  No  change,  i.e  remain  in  Rickmansworth  (this  would  also  of  course 
involve  remaining  in  Hertfordshire)  ; 

(b)  Transfer  to  Ruislip-Northwood  (or  possibly  to  some  larger  Government 
unit  to  be  set  up  m North  Middlesex),  or 

orwatford)''^^*^”^'*  enlarged  Borough  or  County  Borough 

4.  These  issues  were  discussed  at  a well  attended  General  Meeting  of  the 

Association  and  in  a secret  ballot  taken  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached;  loiiumng 

® ""“iniously  opposed  to  joining  an  enlarged 

Watford  Borough  or  County  Borough ; 

(b)  There  was  a majority  of  three  to  one  in  favour  of  remaining  in 
Rickmansworth.  ® 


npnnf.1  meeting  a number  of  reasons  were  given  why 

people  had  decided  to  live  m the  area,  the  principal  ones  being  as  follows; 

(a)  The  wish  to  live  in  a semi-rural  community  rather  than  in  a highly 
developed  metropolitan  area ; 

(b)  The  wish  to  live  in  an  area  surrounded  by  large  areas  of  Green  Belt 
land. 

Wese  preferences  seemed  more  likely  to  be  safeguarded  if  the  district  con 

n"  wtf  “ h"  of  Rickmansworth  rather  than  if  it  was  absorbed 

m Watford  or  a North  London  or  Middlesex  conurbation.  ansoroea 
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6.  The  general  view  of  the  majority  is  that  the  sort  of  policies  pursued  by 

a small  Urban  District  as  Rickmansworth,  backed  by  the  County  Council, 
are  more  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  district  than  the  policies  pursued  by 
large  Metrgpplit^  ^Authorities.  , , . . f 

In  particular,  the  policy  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt 
pursued  by  the  Rickmansworth  Council  is  one  which  is  generally  supported  in 
the  Association;  The  attitude  of  Metropolitan  Authorities  is,  perhaps,  exemplified 
by  the  recent  attempt  by  the  L.C.C.  to  develop  the  well-known  local  beauty  spot 
known  as  Oxhey  Woods  for  housing  purposes  and  is  one  which  the  members  (rf 
the  Association  View  with  disfavour. . 

4/ 

7.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Association  regards  it  as  undesirable  that  the  sizd 
of  Local  Authority  units  should  be  permitted  to  grow.  Surely  the  essence  of 
Local  Government  is.  that  it  should  be  purely  “ local,”  riiat  the  Council  as  a 
body  should  be  allowed  to  know  something  of  the  whole  of  the  district  they  rim, 

8;  The  Association  would  be  happy  to  send  representatives  to  amplify  the 
foregoing  by  verbal  evidence  should  the  Commission  so  desire,  particuIarlyTif  the 
Commission  should  consider  making  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
Association’s  area  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  above.  ■■■■■» 


;•  ‘J"'  . 


l':  ■■  ■ 

■■  ■■  ... 

-■■i  :;Ln 

: ;b  , b,  : j:\  s , ;ri 

:i  b- 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Elstree  Rural , Preservation  and  Green  Belt 
Society 


4th  March,  1960 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 


Further  to  our  recent  correspondence  and  my  letter  of  the  15th  February 
residing  the  boundaries  of  Elstree.  I now  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  an 
Ordinance  Map.*  the  shaded  green  area  of  which  we  consider  to  be  a natural 
boundary  for  the  village  of  Elstree. 


You  will  see  that  we  have  included  the  housing  estate  which  is,  at  present 
administered  by  the  Harrow  Council,  and  also  Elstree  Hill  South  which  comes 
under  the  Hendon  Borough  Council.  The  suggested  boundaries,  therefore, 
unifies  the  village  of  Elstree  bringing  together  a community  which,  at  the  moment 
IS  split  by  Hendon,  Harrow,  Aldenham  and  Watford  and  by  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire. 

We  trust  you  will  give  our  suggestion  your  favourable  consideration  and 
we  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  your  utimate  findings  upon  this  matter. 
As  originally  stated,  we  should  be,  pleased  to  state  our  case  orally  at  which 
event,  of  course,  we  could  give  you  the  plan  in  much  greater  detail. 


Yours  faithfully 

1 L.  H.  SPRING 

^ Chairman 


1 ■ ■■ 

* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Essex  Federation  of  Labour  Parties 

10th  November,  1959 

The  Essex  Federation  of  Labour  Parties,  which  comprises  all  the  Constituency 
Labour  Parties  in  Essex,  heard  at  its  meeting  on  Saturday  last  that  proposals 
have  been  or  shortly  are  to  be  placed  before  you  which  would  have  the  effect  of: 

(a)  Grouping  certain  of  the  Metropolitan  Essex  Boroughs  into  a South-West 
Essex  or  other  County  Council. 

(b)  Suggestiong  that  this  proposed  new  top-tier  authority  should  consist 
wholly  or  partly  of  members  nominated  by  the  lower  tier  authorities. 

We  were  therefore  instructed  to  forward  to  you  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

“That  this  meeting  of  the  Essex  Federation  of  Labour  Parties  records 
its  opposition  to  any  proposal  for  constituting  a new  County  Council  which 
would  consist  of  members  appointed  by  the  lower  tier  authorities.  It  takes 
the  view  that  any  County  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  general  body  of 
electors.” 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  E.  HAMMOND,  Secretary 

CHARLES  LEATHERLAND,  Chairman 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 


SECOND  SUBMISSION 

1st  December,  1959 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  16th,  in  which  you  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  resolution  which  we  sent  to  you  from  the  Essex  Federation  of  Labour 
Parties  on  November  10th. 

We  sent  the  resolution  because  we  had  learned  that  some  of  the  local  councils 
which  are  asking  the  Royal  Commission  to  set  up  an  extra  County  Council  are 
also  asking  or  proposing  to  ask  the  Royal  Commission  to  constitute  that  County 
Council  not  of  elected  members  but  of  members  appointed  by  the  lower  tier  , 
councils.  i 

The  Walthamstow  Borough  Council,  for  example,  adopted  on  October  50th  ? 
a recommendation  of  its  Local  Government  Sub-Committee  in  the  following  i 
terms : 

“ Resolved : That  if  notwithstanding  the  evidence  put  to  the  Commission  ’ 
for  the  retention  and  extension  of  the  county  borough  borough  system  with 
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mutual  or  joint  working  arrangements  (from  which  evidence  the  Council  in 
no  way  retracts)  the  Commission  should  think  fit  to  recommend  a two  ier 
system  of  administration  wuh  the  upper  tier  authority  exercising  inthrworS 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  ‘not  necessarily  the  full  powers  o 
government  but  some  powers,’  then  the  Council  would  favour  a MeSitan 
psex  County  Council  with  members  appointed  by  the  lower  tier  autlW  ties 
from  the  members  of  those  authorities."  Auinor.ties 

Similarly,  the  Ilford  Borough  Council  has  suggested— as  an  alternative  to 
remaining  under  the  Essex  County  Council  or  any  newly  constituted  SLty 
Counci  -an  entirely  new  authority  for  S.W.  Essex,  with  the  upper  tier 

ir^Xorife!  answerable  to  the  aproint- 

Further,  the  Romford  Borough  Council  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  London 
but  they  would  prefer  a County  Council  in  whirh  it,„  „ £ ‘ London 

appointed  by  the  lower  tier  authorities.  Failing  this  ftey  prefe  to 
the  Essex  County  Council.  ® ^ 

It  was  because  the  above-mentioned  three  important  Borough  Councils  in 
Es^x  were  expressing  themselves  in  favour  of  an  appointed  County  Coundl  f n 
certain  circumstances)  that  the  Federation  passed  its  resolution. 

In  taking  the  view  it  does  the  Federation  has  in  mind  that  the  underlvine 
motive  of  the  recently  enacted  Local  Government  Act  is  to  give  local  autho  ffe 

own  affairs,  and  gradually  to  reduce  the  control  from 
Whitehall  and  from  superior  local  authorities. 

The  Federation  therefore  regards  the  recent  Local  Government  Act  as  a 
measure  for  the  expansion  of  local  democracy. 

It  consequently  feels  that  it  would  be  a retrograde  step  if  any  new  local 
authorities  were  set  up  which  were  not  answerable  directly  to  toe  local  eTeTtorTto 
whatever  the  political  complexion  of  the  electorate  might  bl.  electorate, 

„„„  reason  why  some  of  the  Metropolitan  Essex  Boroughs  have  been  seekinn 
Zte  ’’”lfrsr,‘‘"®  Essex  county  Council  is  on  the  ground  that  thaTbc^^ 

dto;^thJU^Ll=ersM 

have'rS^t^““« 

an  authority  which  stands  for  the  policy  they  want 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the  present-day  weaknesses  of 

teaterfrosta^  J’h  apathy.  There  would  be  even 

Local  Government  is  often  criticised  as  a 
tt  tor.  H necessarily  share  that  view.  The  presence  °f 

the  directly-elected  councillor  is  something  of  a safety  valve  bT  a 

a appointed  members  would  be  more  likely  to  become 

a bureaucracy  than  one  subjected  to  directly-elected  control. 
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Anything  that  tends  to  promote  a healthy  local  democracy  is,  in  our  opinion, 
good.  And  it  is  because  an  appointed  upper-tier  authority  tends  in  the  opposite 
direction  we  think  it  is  bad. 

We  have,  in  too  many  parts  of  the  world  in  recent  years,  seen  the  rights  of 
voters  whittled  away.  We  would  not  like  to  see  the  tendency  growing  here. 

We  have  also  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  both  the  Royal  Commission  od 
Local  Government,  whose  final  report  was  issued  in  1929,  and  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  the  Tyneside  Area,  1937,  have  rejected  the 
proposal  of  ad  hoc  authorities  “ as  being  contrary  to  the  democratic  character  of 
En^sh  local  government.”  - ^ 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  put  the  Federation’s  views  before;  you  at  this 
stage.  And  not  to  wait  until  the  Royal  Commission’s  findings  are  made  known. 

It  might  then  be  too  late. 

Will  you  please  bear  in  mind  that  although  we  have  related  our  comments  to 
the  possible  establishment  of  an  extra  County  Council,  we  have  at  no  time 
expressed  any  opinion  in  favour  of  such  an  authority — either  elected  or  appointed. 

Yours  sincerely 

(Sgd.)  CHARLES  LEATHERLAND,  Chairman  ^ 
K HAMMOND,  Hon.  Secretary  , „ | 


•vj 


Vi-;.;  G.v.i  : 


Tiiii':  'jiifi'-iii.;'' 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Tbe  Essex  Local  Medical  Committee 


fosex  Local  Medical  Committee  is  the  body  recognised  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  pursuant  to  Section  32(1)  of  the  National  Health  Sendee  Act,  im  fs 
tang  repre^ntatives  of  the  Medical  Practitioners  in  the  area  of  the  Ex^'tiJe 
Council  for  the  Administrative  County  of  Essex.  icsctuiive 

As  required  by  Section  32(2)  of  the  Act,  the  Executive  Council,  in  exercising 
their  functions,  consult  the  Local  Medical  Committee  and  the  ful  est  degrt  of 
co-operation  exists  between  the  two  bodies.  uegree  or 

The  Essex  Local  Medical  Committee  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Practitioners  engaged  in  the  National  Health  Service  in 

Specialists  on  the  staffs 

(3)  The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Essex. 

Practitioners  co-opted  as  members  by  the  Committee 

Si  Nlho^ 

The  twenty-two  Medical  Practitioners  referred  to  under  heading  (11  above 
are  etoed  at  three  yearly  intervals  by  the  Practitioners  engageTiniL  National 

Section  the  Count 

of  &sex  IS  divided  into  eleven  constituencies,  a separate  election  being  held  for 
each  constituency.  The  number  of  representatives  for  each  consdtuency 
in  the  light  of  the  number  of  Doctors  practising  in  such  constituency. 

The  constitaencies  into  which  the  County  has  been  divided  for  these  elections 
coincide  with  the  various  Health  Areas  of  the  Essex  County  CouLil 

the  Committee  on  these  lines  is  regarded  as  extremely 
provides  for  the  membership  being  representative  of  ever^ 

rin  Mi^n  from  hS  mIup 

Semi  RLYlnH  P 1®''“=  ^77  ^teas:  and  from  Urban 

Rural  and  Rural  areas.  The  Committee  is,  therefore,  well  oualifled  to 

aWe  to  hotolT  affecting  medical  practice  which  arise  and  is  also 

able  to  hold  a balance  between  the  interests  of  town  and  country. 

natur'f°In°rT74f'‘7“i:  *1,™'''  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

remeTented  thft  toe  7^  D^x^tots 

represented  that  the  orgamsation  presents  the  best  pattern.  At  no  time  has  the 

eTO^ebb””  ”^  Committee  on  a “ County  ” basis  created  any  difficulty  whW- 
ensuring^to7fW  f attendance  of  members  at  meetings  is  concern^  or  in 
nsuring  that  the  interests  of  individual  Doctors  are  fully  protected. 

on  Medical  Committee  also  has  the  advantages  of  being  represented 

te  owf  renr  Health  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Conn^\T^X 

Tn  to-  '^®P™®“*ntive  member  on  the  Health  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
In  this  way,  too,  the  fullest  co-ordination  is  possible  in  the  relationsh^  between 
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the  Local  Authority  Health  Services  and  the  General  Practitioner.  Considerable 
benefit  is  also  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
is  a member  of  the  Local  Medical  Committee.  It  is  difficult  to  visualise  that  the 
same  degree  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  could  be  secured  if  there  were  a 
number  of  Health  Authorities  within  the  Committee's  area. 

While  the  Local  Medical  Committee  feels  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
them  to  offer  observations  on  the  major  question  of  Local  Government  Re- 
organisation, the  Committee  is  anxious  that  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion should  know  that  the  Committee  has  always  regarded  the  present  basis  of 
administration  of  the  Health  Services  as  being  very  satisfactory  from  the  General 
Practitioners’  point  of  view.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  Committee  also  feels 
the  areas  of  the  Essex  County  Council,  the  Executive  Council  for  Essex  and  the 
Essex  Local  Medical  Committee  should  continue  to  coincide. 

December,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Federation  of  Ratepayers  and  Kindred 
Associations  of  Middlesex 


Memorandum  on  Local  Government  Re-organisation  in 
Greater  London 

1.  Th's  MemorMdum  has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Roval  Com 

mission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  I nnrtnn  ,1.  c j ^ 

its  dLi,r^cL^dttLtVfrs“ 

that  any  re-organisation  process  Ty  wdl  r^^ir^so^ 
authorities  without  reference  to  the  pUnt  cZl"  ToundarTs  " 

pvernment  in  G^ekter  lUd™'' would^leTovid“^^  a"  one-hersyTtU°“^ 

implitThfar,itiL'o^t"^^^^^^ 

of  Its  functions  to  the  authorities  that  will  coLtitute  the  nw  sySm 

The  application  of  this  approach  to  the  County  of  Middlesex  would  leave 
certain  Boroughs,  already  qualifying  for  County  Borough  stXs  lXted  hn? 
Tnd  ulTn  rT"’  amalagamation  of  some  eating  smaTr^B^^^^^^^ 
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level.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  these  functions,  e.g.  Major  Planning,  Main 
Drainage  and  Sewerage,  the  Fire  and  Ambulance  Services,  Rivers,  and  Higher 
and  Technical  Education,  would  be  administered  by  “ Regional  Authorities,”  one 
each  for  North  and  South  of  the  Thames. 

In  order  to  avoid  two  independent  sets  of  elected  authorities,  each  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  ratepayers,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Regional  Authorities 
should  be  constituted  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 
The  income  of  the  Regional  Authorities  would  be  obtained  by  precept  from  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

6.  It  is  recognised  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  areas  may  adversely 
affect  the  community  spirit  and  civic  interest  at  present  existing.  To  cultivate 
this  desirable  state  of  affairs  and  to  enable  the  community  to  find  a new  loyalty 
and  instrument  of  expression  it  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
enable  County  Boroughs  to  establish  Parish  Councils  in  those  areas  where  they 
are  desired. 

7.  With  the  abolition  of  the  County  Councils  and  their  replacement  by  the 
ojj0-tier  system  some  uniform  manner  of  election  would  require  to  be  decided 
upon.  It  is  thought  that  the  best  compromise  between  the  two  systems  would  be 
a biennial  election  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councillors. 


SCHEDULE 

TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  AMALGAMATION 
OF  EXISTING  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
IN  MIDDLESEX  TO  FORM 
“METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS” 


N.B.  The  Population  figures  quoted  here  are  based  on  1956  estimates. 


A.  Based  on  10  Authorities 


Local  Authorities  Combined 

Separate 

Populations 

Total  Population 

Acton  

66,240 

241,140 

Willesden  

174,900 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

58,330 

242,530 

Ealing  

184,200 

Edmonton  

98,110 

218,810 

Tottenham  

120,700 

Enfield 

109,000 

Southgate  

71,670 

199,580 

Potters  Bar  

18,910 

Finchley  

69,800 

223,000 

Hendon  

153,200 
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Half  Harrow 

108,100 

Wembley  

128,300 

236,400 

Half  Harrow 

108,100 

Ruislip-Northwood  

73,930 

Uxbridge  

59,640 

241,670 

Heston  and  Isleworth 

105,100 

Twickenham  

104,000 

Half  Feltham 

24,600 

233,700 

Hornsey  

97,220 

Wood  Green  

50,100 

Friern  Barnet 

28,570 

175,890 

Southall  

53,220 

Half  Feltham 

24,600 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

66,460 

Staines 

44,200 

Sunbury-on-Thames  

26,700 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

23,070 

238,250 

B.  Based  on  15  Authorities 


Local  Authorities  Combined 

Separate 

Populations 

Total  Population 

Acton  

66,240 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  

58,330 

124,570 

Ealing 

184,200 

184,200 

Edmonton  ...  ...  

98,110 

Southgate  

71.670 

169.780 

Enfield 

109,000 

Potters  Bar  

18,910 

127,910 

Finchley  ...  

69,800 

Hornsey  

97,220 

167,020 

Harrow  

216,200 

216,200 

Hendon 

153,200 

153,200 

Heston  and  Isleworth  

105,100 

Twickenham  

104,000 

209,100 

Southall  

53,220 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

66,460 

119,680 

Tottenham 

120,700 

Wood  Green  

50,100 

170,800 

Uxbridge  

59,640 

Ruislip-Northwood 

73,930 

133,570 

Wembley  

128,300 

128,300 

Willesden  

174,900 

174,900 
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Feltham  

Staines  

Sunbury-on-Thames  

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  ... 


49,230 

44,200 

26,700 

23,070 


143,200 


Friern  Barnet  (to  be  considered  with  adjoin 


28,570 


ing  County) 


APPENDIX 


1 The  Federation  of  Ratepayers’  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Middlesex 
(FOR  AM)  was  founded  in  1920  for  the  purpose  of  federating  non-Party 
Ratepayers’  and  Residents’  Associations  in  the  County.  Except  during  the  war 
years,  F.O.R.A.M.  has  functioned  continuously  since  then. 

2.  Apart  from  its  function  as  a co-ordinating  body,  F.O.R.A.M.  has, 
throughout  its  existence,  given  consideration  to  all  matters  affecting  Ratepayers 
in  general  and  those  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  particular.  Through  its 
various  Committees  it  has  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and,  where  deemed  necessary,  the  appropriate  Minister  or  Authority,  those 
matters  where  it  has  felt  that  its  views  or  criticism  might  be  of  practical  assistance. 

3.  Examples  of  the  matters  with  which  F.O.R.A.M.  deals  are:  j 

(a)  The  Annual  Budget  of  the  M.C.C.— A report  is  prepared  by  a spreial  ' 
sub-committee  and,  after  consideration  by  the  Council  of  F.O.RA.M.  is  submitted 
to  the  County  Finance  Committee.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  usually 
attends  a meeting  of  F.O.R.A.M.  to  deal  with  criticisms  and  to  answer  questions. 

A number  of  F.O.R-A.M.’s  suggestions  have  been  adopted  in  subsequent  years. 

(b)  An  observer  from  F.O.R.A.M.  regularly  attends  meetings  of  the  M.C.C. 
and  reports  thereon.  Representations  are  made  to  the  Council  in  connection  ; 
with  matters  raised  at  the  meetings  and  information  is  sought.  As  a result,  an  : 
informed  body  of  Ratepayers  is  being  built  up. 

(c)  Through  its  Traffic,  Transport  and  Roads  Committee  F.O.R.A.M.  has  ; 
discussed  many  problems  with  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  the  British 
Transport  Commission  and  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  clarification  of 
many  points  and  the  rectification  of  a number  of  faults  and  shortcomings. 

4.  A cordial  relationship  exists  between  F.O.R.A.M.  and  the  M.C.C.  as  is  | 

evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  Committee  chairman  and  officials  frequently  attend  ■ 
meetings  to  explain  policy  and  to  clarify  points,  and  that,  except  for  a short 
time  after  the  war,  F.O.R.A.M.  has  always  enjoyed  facilities  for  its  meetings  at 
premises  of  the  County  Council.  | 

5.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  any  criticisms  of  the  M.C.C.  are  not  , 

dependent  upon  the  political  party  in  office  at  the  moment.  | 

6.  F.O.R.A.M.  has  interested  itself  for  a number  of  years  in  the  re-  » 
organisation  of  Local  Government.  In  May  1952  a Special  Sub-Committee  mi  • 
set  up  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  problem  and  its  Report  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  27th  October,  1952,  and  forwarded  to  the  then  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  and  the  M.C.C.  in  December  of  that  year. 
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The  Sub-Committee  was  reconstituted  after  the  issue  of  the  Government 
White  Paper  on  “Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  ” 
(Cmd.  9831/1956)  and  considered  the  subsequent  White  Papers  Cmd  I61/T957 
and  Cmd.  209/1957. 

7.  In  the  Local  Government  Sub -Committee’s  report  of  1952,  as  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  F.O.R.A.M.,  it  was  stated: 

“The  Committee  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  in  the  special 
circumstances  ruling  in  the  County  (of  Middlesex)  more  efficient  and  economical 
Local  Government  would  be  secured  by  the  setting  up  of  a number  of  all-purpose 
authorities  or  County  Boroughs  with  a population  of  approximately  200,000  each 
fit  being  appreciated  that  in  a number  of  instances  this  would  involve  the  amal- 
gamation of  certain  adjoining  areas)  and  that  the  functions  of  the  County 
Council  should  be  transferred  to  such  authorities. 

" Following  on  any  such  change,  the  Committee  would  recommend  that  the 
closest  co-operation  should  be  maintained  between  adjoining  authorities,  possibly 
by  the  formation  of  a consultative  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  newly  created  authorities  and  that  statutory  joint  committees  should 
be  set  up  for  certain  services,  particularly  Main  Drainage  and  possibly  Further 
Education.” 

The  above  paragraphs  of  the  1952  report  were  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  reconstituted  Sub-Committee  as  adopted  by  F.O.R.A.M.  in  1958. 

8.  It  should  be  added  that  there  is  some  reservation  in  the  minds  of  delegates 
representing  Associations  in  some  of  the  smaller  County  Districts  in  regard  to 
the  amalgamation  of  their  area  with  neighbouring  ones.  These  are  based  upon 
two  grounds,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  nearest  large  area  has  a higher  rate  than 
the  particular  area  concerned  and  the  loss  of  identity  which  would  follow  from 
the  amalgamation. 

9.  From  the  above  it  will  be  realised  that  F.O.R.A.M.  has  consistently 
favoured,  over  a period  of  years,  the  scheme  which  it  has  advocated  in  the  fore- 
going Memorandum,  despite  the  fact  that  its  adoption  would  mean  not  only  the 
end  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  as  at  present  constituted  but  also  the  end 
of  the  Federation  itself. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Finchley  Ratepayers’  Association 

18th  July,  1958 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

For  your  information  I enclose  herewith  resolution  passed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Finchley  Ratepayers'  Association  as  a protest  to  the  proposals 
recently  made  by  F.O.R.A.M.  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
contained  in  their  Memorandum  on  Local  Government  Re-organisation  in 
Greater  London  dated  May,  1958. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  HARRY  A.  COLLIS 

Hon.  General  Secretary 


RESOLUTION 

July,  195! 

The  Finchley  Ratepayers’  Association  deplores  the  proposals  made  by  F.O.R.A.M. 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  that  Finchley  be  absorbed  into 
another  administrative  unit ; denies  the  right  of  F.O.R.A.M.  to  assume  the  role 
of  spokesman  for  a Borough  where  the  Ratepayers’  Association  is  not  a memb« 
of  the  Federation ; and  has  no  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  F.O.R.A.M.  to  express 
with  authority  any  views  on  such  a matter  in  the  absence  of  prior  consultation 
with  the  affected  local  councils  and  organisations. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Friem  Bamet  Ratepayers’  Association 


48,  Friary  Road, 

Friern  Barnet,  N.12 

12th  June,  1958 

Re  Memorandum  on  Local  Government  submitted  by  Federation 
of  Ratepayers’  Association  of  Middlesex 

I refer  to  the  telegram  despatched  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Friern  Barnet  Rate- 
payers’ Association  on  Monday,  June  9th  which  read  as  follows : 

Friern  ^ Barnet  Ratepayers’  Association  to-night  resolved  emphatic 
dissociation  from  Memorandum  dated  May  last  submitted  by  F.O.RAM 
Letter  following.” 

The  Friern  Barnet  Ratepayers’  Association,  which  I shall  hereinafter  refer 
to  as  my  Association,  was  acquainted  at  the  meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee 
held  on  Tuesday,  June  9th  with  the  contents  of  the  Memorandum  dated  May 
1958,  submitted  to  you  by  F.O.R.A.M.  The  Memorandum  referred  to,  and  in 
^^rticular  Clauses  3 and  4 thereof,  put  forward  a proposal  that  a series  of 
“all-purposes”  authorities  be  created  within  the  County  of  Middlesex  having 
County  Borough  status  and  each  containing  a population  of  150,000  to  250,000. 
It  contends  that  such  an  arrangement  would  leave  certain  existing  Boroughs 
unaffected,  but  with  enhanced  powers,  whilst  some  smaller  existing  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts  should  be  merged  in  order  to  create  other  such  administrative 
umts.  F.O.R.A.M.  states  that,  in  its  opinion,  such  a re-organisation  of  districts 
would  lead  to  more  economical  administration  and  better  serve  the  interests  of 
ratepayers.  In  the  Schedule  to  the  Memorandum  F.O.R.A.M.  suggests  that  the 
Urban  District  of  Friern  Barnet  should  either  be  merged  with  the  Boroughs  of 
Wood  Green  and  Hornsey  into  one  new  administrative  district,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  be  transferred  to  the  County  of  Hertford  and  be  merged  with  an 
existing  administrative  area  of  that  County. 

My  Association,  although  affiliated  to  F.O.R.A.M.,  has  at  all  times  strongly 
op^sed  the  proposals  which  have  now  been  put  before  you  by  F.O.RA.M., 
which  proposals  have  emanated  to  a very  large  extent  from  Ratepayers’ 
As^iahons  situate  within  existing  large  Boroughs  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
It  IS  the  considered  view  of  my  Association  that  the  creation  of  large  admini- 
strative units  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  ratepayers  having  to  suffer  a greater 
rate  poundage  than  to  more  economical  administration.  The  District  of  Friem 
Mmet  through  its  own  Urban  District  Council  has  consistently  enjoyed  one  of 
the  lowest  rate  poundages  of  any  Borough  or  District  within  Middlesex,  and 
certainly  a lower  rate  poundage  than  certain  of  the  Boroughs  which  neighbour  its 
boundaries,  yet  it  has  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  amenities  and  public  services  at 
least  as  good  as,  and  in  certain  respects  better  than,  those  afforded  by  the 
neighbouring  Boroughs.  This  economical  administration  has  been,  and  in  my 
Association’s  opinion  can  only  be,  effected  through  a compact  and  efficient 
council  such  as  this  District  has  for  many  years  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the  Friern 
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Barnet  Urban  District  and  its  administration  by  its  Council  have  for  years  past 
been  held  out  as  being  a model  community  for  others  to  emulate. 

The  Ratepayers  of  Friern  Barnet  take  a very  great  pride  in  their  District 
and  its  administration  and  there  has  at  ail  times  been  a strong  civic  sense  and 
community  spirit  within  the  District.  The  District  has  gained  and  maintained  a 
very  high  reputation  for  its  social  activities,  as  evidenced  by  its  Annual  Summer 
Show,  and  for  its  cultural  activities  of  which  its  Annual  Festival  of  Drama 
is  an  example.  When  the  general  apathy  of  the  public  throughout  the  country 
towards  local  government  and  civic  affairs  is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception 
my  Association  contends  that  it  would  be  folly  to  destroy  the  unusually  strong 
sense  of  loyalty  and  citizenship  which  so  typifies  those  who  live  in  the  District 
of  Friern  Barnet  by  merging  this  District  with  any  other  and  thus  causing  the 
District  of  Friern  Barnet  to  lose  its  identity. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficient  administration,  therefore,  and 
also  to  foster  and  promote  even  further  the  sense  of  civic  duty  and  pride  of 
the  citizens  of  Friern  Barnet  my  Association  most  strongly  maintains  that  in 
no  circumstance  should  the  identity  of  the  District  of  Friern  Barnet  be  lost 
or  the  efficient  administration  of  the  District  by  its  own  Council  be  destroyed. 

On  behalf  of  my  Association,  therefore,  I cannot  emphasise  too  strongly 
that  the  Memorandum  submitted  to  you  by  F.O.R.A.M.  not  only  does  not 
express  the  views  of  the  Ratepayers  of  the  District  of  Friern  Barnet  but  is 
indeed  the  very  antithesis  of  them. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  E.  H.  NEWCOME  WRIGHT 

Vice-Chairman  F.B.R.A. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Green  Belt  Council  for  Greater  London 


1.  TOE  GREEN  BELT  COUNCIL  FOR  GREATER  LONDON  is  repre- 
sentative  of  the  following  organisations  : 

The  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural  Kent ; 

The  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural  England,  Essex  Branch  ; 

The  Green  Belt  Committee  for  North  West  London  ; 

The  London  Society  ; 

The  Surrey  Amenity  Council ; 

The  Commons,  Open  Spaces  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  ; 

The  Holiday  Fellowship  ; 

The  Ramblers’  Association,  Southern  Area  ; and 

The  Youth  Hostels’  Association,  London  Region. 

All  these  are  keenly  concerned  that  the  conurbation  of  Greater  London  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  expand  further,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  and  protect  a wide  belt  of  countryside,  outside  the  existing  limits 
of  the  built-up  area,  where  no  development  of  an  urban  nature  should  be 
permitted. 

2.  EXISTING  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PLANNING  CONTROL  within 
that  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  which  lies  within  your  Commission’s 
Review  Area  is  in  the  hands  of  five  County  Councils  (Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  a single  County  Borough  Council  (Croydon). 

This  control  involves  the  maintenance  of  the  predominantly  agricultural 
use  within  the  Belt  and  depends,  in  this  Council’s  view,  on  considerable  experience 
of  rural  problems.  At  the  same  time  it  demands  from  administering  authorities 
a degree  of  self-denial  which  is  self-evidently  simpler  for  those  with  little  or  no 
interest  or  power  to  build  for  themselves,  and  who  are  better  able  to  withstand 
attacks  on  the  Green  Belt  from  others.  On  these  grounds,  this  Council  feels 
that  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  that  admini- 
strative control  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  County  Councils  with  wide 
rural  experience,  but  with  very  limited  responsibility  for  housing.  The  Green 
Belt  Council  would  very  much  regret  any  change  in  this  existing  administrative 
arrangement. 

3.  FURTHER  CO-ORDINATION  OF  BOTH  THE  POLICY  AND 
PRACTICE  of  planning  control  within  the  Green  Belt  is,  nevertheless,  thought 
desirable  by  this  Council,  but,  after  reviewing  the  practical  means  to  this  end, 
it  feels  that  this  would  best  be  effected  by  the  present  planning  authorities, 
through  the  medium  of  a standing  advisory  committee. 

4.  DELEGATION  OF  PLANNING  CONTROL.  It  is  considered  essentia] 
that  the  powers  of  planning  control  delegated  to  Area  Committees  and  District 
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Council  should,  within  the  Green  Belt  area,  be  exercised  only  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  declared  policy  of  the  appropriate  County  Council  and  that  any 
permission  for  development  in  the  Green  Belt  should  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  that  County  Council. 

5.  NEW  AUTHORITIES.  In  the  event  of  the  creation  of  any  new  County 
Borough  within  the  Review  Area,  this  Council  feels  that  Green  Belt  land  should 
not  be  included  within  such  County  Borough  boundary.  Planning  control  over 
this  land  should,  in  this  Council’s  view,  be  retained  by  the  appropriate  County 
Council. 

14th  November,  1958 
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J,  R.  Niven,  Esq.  gth  May,  1958 

The  Secretary 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 


Re  : Grove  Park  Estate 

Following  our  previous  correspondence,  we  are  now  in  a position  to  submit 
our  evidence  in  regard  to  defective  and  incompetent  maintenance  work,  etc., 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  Lewisham  Borough  Council  over  a considerable 
period  of  time. 

Our  purpose  in  doing  so  is  firstly  as  a public  duty  in  view  of  the  considerable 
waste  of  ratepayers  money  involved,  and  secondly  because  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  the  interests  of  our  members  insomuch  that  we  feel  if  this  waste 
of  money  is  allowed  to  continue  the  rents  paid  by  tenants  on  this  estate  are 
likely  be  to  affected.  We  also  feel  that  the  standard  of  maintenance  work, 
etc.,  carried  out  by  the  Council  should  be  improved. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  received  very  little  co-operation  from  the  Local 
Authority  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Council’s 
Housing  Building  Committee  carried  out  an  investigation  we  must  point  out 
that  their  findings  were  that  in  the  majority  of  29  cases  our  complaints  were 
unjustified  and  our  mbmitted  written  reports  were  questioned  on  the  grounds 
that  we  were  not  qualified  to  pass  comment. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  a Commission  of  this  standing  will  adopt  the 
same  attitude,  but  in  order  to  substantiate  our  complaints  we  are  submitting 
our  own  photographs,  and  a copy  of  qualified  evidence  we  have  received  from 
a firm  of  Chartered  Surveyors  and  Valuers. 

We  feel  before  continuing  our  comments  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  fact  at  this  stage  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  pre-war  estates  built  by 
Lewisham  Borough  Council,  which  was  developed  during  the  period  1926-29, 
and  it  comprises  approximately  450  houses  and  32  flats. 

The  qualified  evidence  refers  to  specific  instances  of  either  incompetent 
or  defective  work  but  we  would  ask  you  to  appreciate  that  these  are  not 
isolated  cases  and  similar  conditions  exist  generally  on  the  estate.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  give  precise  dates  appertaining  to  work  carried  out  or  the  exact 
figures  of  costs  involved,  etc.,  and  complete  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  we  feel  the  following  comments  in  regard  to  the  Surveyor’s 
report  will  be  of  assistance  to  your  Commission  and  should  impress  upon  you 
the  waste  of  money  that  has  been  involved. 


186  Mayeswood  Road 

In  1950  the  whole  of  the  roofs  to  properties  on  this  estate  were  fined  with 
building  paper  in  the  manner  reported  at  a cost  of  £5,000.  In  1956  the 
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Council  relined  the  roofs  of  71  properties  at  a cost  of  £1,000  and  we  imagine 
the  whole  of  the  job  will  have  to  be  redone  eventually.  At  the  present  time 
individual  roofs  are  being  relined  where  complaints  are  being  made  by  tenants 
to  the  Council.  At  the  same  time  when  the  original  work  was  carried  out, 
cold  water  storage  tanks  in  the  lofts  were  cased  in,  and  in  a number  of 
instances  these  casings  were  not  packed  with  filling  to  give  adequate  anti-frost 
protection.  A typical  example  of  the  deterioration  of  the  original  roof  linings  are 
shown  by  the  photographs  marked  A. 

135  Mayeswood  Road 

This  is  an  example  of  interior  redecorating  carried  out  by  the  Council,  and  we 
would  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  photographs  marked  B.  This  fiat  was  last 
redecorated  during  the  early  part  of  1957  and  the  work  carried  out  deteriorated 
in  a matter  of  weeks.  Interior  redecorating  is  carried  out  every  seven  years  and 
in  view  of  this  long  cycle  we  feel  the  standard  of  work  is  deplorable. 

83  Riddons  Road 

The  Council  in  recent  months  have  installed  in  certain  properties  187  boiler 
back  tiled  fireplaces  with  raised  hearths  and  curbs  to  replace  obsolete  inter-oven 
boiler  grates.  This  is  an  example  of  defective  installation  and  a good  number 
of  tenants  have  complained  about  the  excessive  heating  up  of  the  mantelshelves 
and  tiles  becoming  loose.  We  would  further  add  that  these  fireplaces  are  one 
of  the  cheapest  types  and  they  are  an  inferior  product  in  our  opinion.  See 
photograph  marked  C. 


10  Riddons  Road 

This  is  an  instance  of  another  fireplace  which  has  been  defectively  installed. 
In  this  case  the  Council  have  now  fitted  a pre-cast  baffle  inside  the  fire  opening 
to  deflect  the  heat  from  over-heating  the  mantelshelf.  As  this  work  entailed 
the  taking  out  and  resetting  of  the  fireplace  and  the  complete  repapering  of 
the  chimney  breast  you  will  appreciate  the  costs  involved  in  this  work  is  going 
to  be  carried  out  to  a number  of  other  fireplaces  already  installed.  The  last 
exterior  redecorating  to  the  property  was  carried  out  about  3i  years  ago  but 
here  again  the  cycle  for  this  work  is  every  5 years  and  we  feel  there  is  need 
for  improvement  in  the  standard  of  the  job  to  last  this  period  of  time.  With 
bare  woodwork  now  exposed  there  is  the  danger  of  dry  rot  setting  in  which 
could  involve  the  Council  in  heavy  costs  to  renew  infected  wood  in  window 
frames,  etc.  For  example  of  bad  exterior  work  see  photographs  marked  D. 

16  Leafy  Oak  Road 

In  this  case  the  exterior  redecorating  was  last  carried  out  in  1956,  and  this  is 
another  example  of  inferior  work  carried  out  both  internally  and  externally. 

The  pebble  dashing  of  a large  number  of  properties  was  carried  out  during 
the  period  1949-50,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  a little  obscure  but  this  might 
have  been  done  to  break  up  the  exterior  decorative  appearance  of  the  estate. 
In  our  opinion  this  pebble  dashing  should  have  lasted  indefinitely  if  the  work 
had  been  properly  carried  out,  and  the  Council  over  a period  of  time  have 
been  obliged  to  reinstate  patches  of  pebble  dashing  on  a number  of  properties. 
Since  the  Surveyor’s  report  parts  of  the  pebble  dash  to  this  property  have  now 
fallen.  See  photographs  marked  E. 

The  dampness  in  most  small  bedrooms  on  this  estate  has  been  a source 
of  complaints  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  it  appears  in  spite  of  the 
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resources  the  Council  have  at  their  disposal  a satisfactory  remedy  has  not 
yet  been  found.  Here  again  we  feel  the  Council  have  wasted  money,  as  in 
certain  instances  work  has  been  carried  out  to  stacks  affecting  the  small 
bedrooms,  such  as  rendering  the  external  brickwork,  and  a number  of  these 
have  now  been  demolished.  In  other  instances  stacks  are  now  being  rendered 
50  It  seems  the  Council  are  uncertain  of  an  effective  remedy  and  in  our 
opinion  the  insertion  of  louvre  type  air  brick  in  external  walls  is  going  to 
aggravate  the  dampness  due  to  rain  being  driven  into  the  flues  For  examples 
of  this  work  being  carried  out  see  photographs  marked  F. 


In  conclusion  we  would  point  out  that  we  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Council  65  cases  in  different  properties  where  defective  work,  etc.,  had  been 
carried  out,  and  this  number  was  not  a complete  investigation,  on  the  estate. 
Our  first  report  comprised  29  properties  and  up  to  date  over  60%  of  the 
defective  work  in  these  cases  has  been  made  good.  In  view  of  this  action 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Council  so  far  we  fail  to  see  their  attitude  in 
this  matter,  and  we  trust  the  Commission  in  the  light  of  this  evidence  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  uphold  the  complaints  made  by  this  Association. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information  required  and  no 
doubt  m due  course  you  will  let  up  know  the  results  of  your  findings. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  certain  expenses  have  been  involved  to  submit 
this  evidence  and  supply  the  required  number  of  copies,  and  although  of  course 
we  do  not  imagine  the  Comimssion  will  reimburse  us  in  this  respect,  we  should 
like  to  place  on  record  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  unrealistic  and  unjustifiable 
attitude  of  the  Council’s  Housing  Building  Committee  which  has  caused  the 
funds  of  this  Association  to  be  depleted.  We  feel  in  all  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  a regrettable  situation  if  the  Commission  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  case  is  justified  and  we  have  no  recourse,  other  than  legal  action,  to  compel 
the  Council  to  refund  our  costs  in  this  matter. 


If  you  can  give  up  any  advice  in  this  respect  we  shall  be  obliged. 
Yours  sincerely 


For  and  on  behalf  of  Grove  Park  Tenants’  Association 


H.  SHARPE 


General  Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Hampstead  League  of  Young  Liberals 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  — RATIONALISATION  AND 
REFORMATION 


Introduction 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  political  units  is  the  root  cause  of  our  problems 
today.  That  is  the  main  conclusion  which  has  emerged  from  our  autumn 
discussions,  a series  we  propose  to  extend  into  the  international  field  in  the 
spring.  We  present  here  the  results  of  our  findings  on  the  Local  Government 
of  Great  Britain. 

While  many  of  Britain's  problems  arise  through  the  disparity  between 
national  sovereign  states  and  international  economic  society,  it  is  the  aggravation 
of  these  problems  over  the  past  few  decades  that  has  caused  governments  to 
interfere  increasingly  in  almost  every  aspect  of  life.  A further  reason  for 
this  increased  centralisation,  but  not  altogether,  in  its  neo-mercantilist  and  state- 
paternalist  emphasis,  entirely  divorced  from  the  other  has  been  the  demand 
for  social  provision  and  state  protection  of  all  sorts.  The  reaction  to  this  has 
come  partly  inevitably  and  partly  with  the  international  stalemate.  With  fte 
decline  in  political  uncertainty  and  insecurity  has  also  come  a slowly  growing 
concern  for  the  individual. 

On  the  party  level,  for  example,  it  is  felt  that  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  in  Scotland  and  Wales  is  as  much  a protest  against  remote  control  from 
Whitehall  as  the  desire  for  cultural  autonomy.  We  do  not  feel,  therefore, 
that  this  represents  an  entirely  reactionary,  separatist  tendency,  but  could  be 
symptomatic  of  a healthy  progressive  movement  towards  more  rational  forms 
of  government  which  will  enable  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  to  lead  happier 
lives.  The  corollary  in  foreign  affairs  is  that  while  many  Governments  take 
action  which  appears  to  be  determined  solely  by  nationalistic  considerations, 
such  a course  may  follow,  logically  and  inevitably,  from  the  lack  of  any 
effective  international  authority  or  agreement.  With  the  possibility  that  polihcal 
sovereignty  will  pass  to  a level  even  more  remote  from  one’s  home  town,  it 
will  be  more  necessary  than  ever  to  have  regard  to  the  feelings  of  different 
minority  groups  and  to  have  a thriving  democratic  society  in  all  units  of 
government. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  electors  voting  in  local  government 
is  small  in  comparison  with  national  contests,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
universal  suffrage  for  local  elections  is  a post-war  innovation,  that  the  tradition 
of  unopposed  returns  or  one-party  monopoly  is  only  just  beginning  to  disintegrate 
and  that  there  is  tentative  evidence  for  believing  that  at  least  a proportion  of 
the  electorate  do  not  always  vote  the  straight  party  ticket.  One  must  recall 
also  that  before  universal  adult  suffrage,  more  than  half  the  number  of 
parliamentary  seats  went  uncontested ; the  tradition  of  pocket  boroughs  and 
feudal  deference  continued  almost  to  the  present  day  and  that  figures  of  70/80% 
are  a twentieth  century  development.  Furthermore,  in  this  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  quality  not  only  counts  but  always  wins  in  the 
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long  run.  On  the  other  hand,  one  has  only  to  consider  the  inertia  of  many 
.so-called  “Independent"  councils  and  the  authoritarian  methods  of  100% 
Socialist  councils  to  rrahse  the  importance  of  educating  citizens  in  the  arts  of 
local  politics.  We  believe  that  if  our  recommendation  on  the  reform  of  local 
government  areas  are  accepted,  then  increased  electoral  participation  will  ensue 
as  a matter  of  course. 

For  various  reasons  already  suggested  and  not  least  the  sheer  pressure 
of  work  on  Whitehall,  any  attempt  at  increased  centralisation  must  be  firmly 
set  aside.  Existing  local  councils,  for  their  part,  are  generally  too  small,  possess 
boundaries  drawn  up  on  arbitrary  or  anachronistic  lines  and  have  insufficient 
resources  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  come  before  them.  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  short  of  a radical  re-organisation  of  local  government 
will  enable  the  country  to  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  a mobile  industrial  society 
in  a democratic  and  effective  fashion.  The  sections  which  follow  consider  the 
implications  of  this  in  respect  of  the  boundaries,  area,  status  and  functions  of 
local  authorities,  finance  and  its  relevance  to  modern  liberal  philosophy. 

The  Problems  of  Areas  and  Status 

It  is  essential  that  the  boundaries  of  local  government  areas  be  re-defined  with 
reference  to  the  functions  of  the  administration.  The  growing  complexity  of 
public  services  and  the  prevalent  practice  of  commuting  considerable  distances 
to  work  make  it  undesirable  for  the  administration  of  conurbations  to  remain 
fragmented.  At  the  same  time,  the  majority  of  the  more  rural  authorities  are 
too  poor  to  discharge  their  present  functions  efficiently.  The  present  system 
of  146  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  is  far  too  intricate  The  county 
councils  are  too  remote  to  give  the  voter  any  sense  of  belonging  to  a community, 
yet  too  small  to  perform  their  functions  efficiently,  independently  of  the  central 
government.  They  should  be  replaced  by  the  institution  of  a dozen  or  so 
regional  authorities,  with  separate  regional  authorities  for  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Such  a regional  system  was  conceived  as  long  ago  as  1917  and  it  has  been 
fully  examined  thereafter  by  geographers,  economists  and  administrators  We 
would  recommend  in  particular  the  proposals  that  Prof.  E.  G.  R.  Taylor  put 
before  H.M.  Government  in  1941, 

The  major  re^ons  are  centred  on  conurbations ; certain  regions  of  England 
such  as  East  Anglia  and  Wessex  contain  no  real  focus  and  in  such  regions  the 
existing  administrative  facilities  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  the  site 
for  the  administrative  centre. 

At  a lower  level,  it  is  essential  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  democracy 
that  local  authorities  serve  areas  that  have  a sense  of  community.  Local 
authority  areas  should  normally  be  similar  in  size  to  parliamentary  constituencies, 
except  where  this  interferes  with  well-established  local  traditions  or  geographical 
cucumstances.  In  urban  areas  the  present  tendency  is  for  units  to  be  too 
large  and  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  rural  areas,  the  present  divorce  of  town  from  country  needs  to  be 
eliminated.  A unit  is  envisaged  similar  in  extent  to  the  present  rural  district 
but  including  the  larger  centres  of  population  within  that  area  that  may  at 
present  be  excluded  as  urban  districts  or  non-county  boroughs. 

As  it  is  implicit  in  the  regional  concept  that  the  centre  of  the  region  be 
within  reasonable  daily  travelling  distance  of  the  outermost  parts,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  more  remote  local  authorities  require  separate  treatment. 
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Greater  responsibilities  must  devolve  on  them,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
although  for  economic  reasons  they  must  remain  subject  to  their  parent  regional 
authorities  in  all  matters  of  finance.  Such  upgraded  authorities  shall  be  designated 
intermediate  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  regional  authorities, 
existing  administrative  boundaries  should  be  ignored.  Culural  frontiers  and 
natural  boundaries  should  mark  the  general  lines  along  which  they  should  be 
drawn.  Their  exact  definition  should  avoid  wherever  possible  cutting  lines  of 
communication  and  the  guiding  principle  should  be  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  should  work  in  the  region  in  which  they  are  resident.  Secondary 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  services  already  in  existence  and  in 
particular  the  boundaries  of  the  electricity  and  gas  authorities  and  water  boards 
should  be  observed. 

The  social  and  economic  pattern  of  movement  in  the  community  needs  to 
be  examined  to  decide  the  general  lines  along  which  local  authority  boundaries 
should  be  drawn.  The  boundaries  themselves  should  be  defined  in  such  a way 
that  they  avoid  residential  districts  W’here  possible,  and  in  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  existing  mains  and  transport  services,  as  well  as  local 
sentiment. 


Functions 

In  this  complete  overhaul  of  local  government,  we  have  specified  certain  functions 
which  should  be  apportioned  among  the  three  types  of  Authority. 

Firstly,  the  National  Government,  which  we  envisage  as  part  of  a larger 
region,  should  be  responsible  for  the  finance  and  general  policy  for  education 
on  the  political  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity,  since  the  various  local 
authorities  are  bound  to  have  different  scales  of  priorities.  On  the  grounds  of 
efficiency,  uniformity  and  economy,  it  must  also  have  overall  control  of  the 
major  transport  networks. 

At  the  same  time,  education  is  a vital  matter  for  the  individual  and  its 
administration  must  therefore  rest  with  the  local  authority  which  will  be  limited 
in  this  sphere  only  by  the  broad  framework  laid  down  by  the  nation.  Adult 
education  is  also  best  dealt  with  at  this  level,  bearing  in  mind  the  extremely 
variegated  needs  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  type  of  authority  should 
be  responsible  for  those  affairs  which  always  seem  to  arouse  local  controversy 
and  are  best  settled  within  the  community,  notably  local  roads  and  lighting, 
parks  and  entertainments.  The  provision  of  libraries  and  the  enforcement  of 
weights  and  measures  regulations  can  be  most  usefully  performed  at  this  level. 

We  have  left  all  other  functions  to  the  regional  authority,  which  in  future 
will  be  the  key  unit  in  administration.  It  avoids  the  extreme  centralisation  and 
remoteness  of  Whitehall  and  the  inefficiency  and  artificiality  of  local  units. 
The  most  notable  duties  in  the  region  will  be  Town  and  Country  Planning,  Public 
Utilities,  Housing,  Child  and  Old  People’s  Welfare,  Labour  Exchanges,  National 
Assistance  and  Inspection  of  Shops  and  Factories. 

The  need  for  regions  is  most  clearly  seen  in  relation  to  the  conurbations 
which  are  areas  most  affected  by  the  problems  of  overcrowding,  traffic,  housing 
and  general  development.  These  areas  are  characterised  by  a disparity  between 
the  number  of  people  working  in  the  city  centre  and  the  actual  number  living 
there.  They  have  a great  need  for  space  for  various  purposes  but  are  hindered 
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by  the  entrenched  interest  of  neighbouring  local  authorities  which  in  practice 
have  ceased  to  have  a distinctive  identity.  This  was  admirably  illustrated  in 
relation  to  Birmingham  and  the  Black  Country  in  the  “ Economist " where  h 
It  stated  that  the  Black  Country  Authorities  would  be  hostile  to  a West  Midlands 
oyerlordship,  but  would  be  willing  to  send  delegates  to  a West  Midlands 
Planning  Board.  But  '‘0000  it  is  agreed  that  therf  is  a case  to  such  Board 
IS  not  the  rase  conceded  for  a regional  authority  with  adequate  executive  powers 
and  finance  . Expansion  is  a regional  problem  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Black 
Country  s need  for  rehabilitation  dovetails  with  Birmingham's  need  for  Lter 
suburbs^  Any  such  spread  involves  better  transport,  but  whether  this  is  to  be 
achieved  exclusively  by  better  road,  more  buses  and  car  parks  or  whether  the 
area  nrads  an  integrated  system  of  road  transport  and  dieselised  railways,  an 
adequate  programe  clearly  cannot  be  planned  and  financed  by  any  one  of  the 
existing  authorities.  j j tuc 


Finance 

The  present  method  of  financing  local  government 
main  reasons  : 


is  unsatisfactory  for  two 


■ A t'  revenue,  is  a regressive  tax.  With 

industry  and  agriculture  partially  de-rated,  the  main  burden  falls  on  the  smaller 

nT  J '^ble  to  bear  it.  While  undeveloped  sites  remain 

is^encouraged'"'^^"**™  “ reduced  and  speculation  in  land  values 

}^f  in  winch  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  distributed, 
nnnw/  rate-borne  expenditure  over  the  past  thirty  years  have  been 

urable  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  local  services.  Local  authorities  have 
of  °n  grants  from  the  central  government  and 

over  50 /o  of  the  money  spent  by  local  authorities  is  now  provided  by  the 
central  government.  This  dependence  on  grants  encourages  over-centraliration 
and  reduces  opportumties  for  local  initiative. 

A number  of  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for  the  transfer  of  a 
pro^rtion  of  certain  taxes,  such  as  income  tax  or  entertainment  tax,  to  the 
local  areas  in  which  they  are  levied,  but  these  transferred  taxes  would  really 
be  block  grants  in  disguise  and  would  do  nothing  to  shift  the  incidence  of 
taxation  on  to  those  best  able  to  bear  it. 

r.ni  a strong  case  for  a graduated  tax  on  land  values  to 

lnnH  present  rating  system,  which  only  taxes  improvements  made  on  the 

fmm  tax  would  be  a percentage  of  the  estimated  annual  profit  derived 

Town  ? 1 m profitable  purpose  within  the  existing 

Hanning  regulations.  Twenty  acres  zoned  for  playing  fields 
would  thus  pay  a lower  tax  than  twenty  acres  used  for  factory  building,  but 
an  undeveloped  bombed  site  would  pay  just  the  same  amount  as  an  adjoining 
developed  site  of  the  same  area.  ujouung 

unearned  wealth  rather  than 
w WL  !*  ’’5'  Liberals  and  need  not  be  repeated 

we  What  IS  important  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  L-VT  would  provide 

make  them  less 

coSs  In?  if  I “f  ‘he  tax,  levied  by  the  boroughs  of  district 

councils,  would  be  passed  on  to  the  appropriate  regional  authority  in  the  way 
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that  a percentage  of  the  rates  is  passed  on  to  the  county  councils  under  the 
present  system. 

Where  grants  are  still  necessary,  we  make  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  Deficiency  (Exchequer  Equalisation)  Grants  should  continue,  but  the 
average  rateable  value  ” for  the  whole  country  should  be  based  on  the  value 

of  land  and  not  on  the  value  of  buildings. 

2.  The  method  of  financing  education  should  be  reformed  to  ensure  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  in  this  field.  Each  local  authority  should  be  given 
a specific  grant  to  be  spent  on  education  within  its  own  area.  University 
grants  should  be  financed  out  of  a central  pool  instead  of  being  provided  by 
local  councils,  as  they  are  at  present. 

3.  Having  given  the  local  authorities  a new  source  of  revenue  and  removed 
education  from  the  battle  between  “ block  ” and  “ percentage  ” grants,  the 
present  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  these  rival  types  of  grant  will  lose 
much  of  its  importance,  but  we  do  think  that  there  is  a case  for  restoring  the 
percentage  grant  for  certain  services,  particularly  health,  child  care  and  town 
and  country  planning,  where  attempts  at  false  economy  could  prove  disastrous 
in  the  long  run. 

Conclusion 

Our  aim  as  Liberals  in  all  things,  should  be  to  eliminate  the  group  schizophrenia 
which  dominates  thinking  in  home  and  international  policies.  Conservative  and 
Labour  policies  are  basically  deficient  in  that  they  fail  to  recognise  the  crucial 
importance  of  being  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  change  of  events  which 
sometimes  come  upon  us  willy-nilly.  In  a more  positive  way,  those  who  delve 
in  politics  should  always  be  a little  ahead  and  set  their  sights  somewhat  higher 
than  public  opinion.  Without  falling  into  the  pitfalls  of  a policy  based  entirely 
on  idealistic  or  moral  grounds,  one  ought  to  recognise  that  whilst  the  individual 
is  unique,  this  should  not  provide  the  basis  or  an  excuse  for  the  uttermost 
selfishness.  The  emphasis  in  post-war  politics  has  been  to  swamp  the  individual 
with  first,  all  kinds  of  social  provision  irrespective  of  need  and  secondly,  with 
the  blandishments  of  mass  media  of  communication.  In  all  this  the  individual 
who  professes  to  exercise  choice  in  pohtics  and  economics  is  looked  at  askance 
and  while  lip-service  is  still  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  individual,  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  today  to  hear  of  duties,  the  dereliction  of  which  paves  the  way  for 
totaUtarianism.  In  a compact,  industrialised,  somewhat  overcrowded  country, 
constant  care  will  be  needed  to  maintain  a judicious  balance  between  the  individual 
and  the  group,  so  that  ultimately  we  may  be  citizens  of  no  mean  community. 

JOHN  ALLEN 
BASIL  PINKNEY 
DAN  CHALKER 
PAUL  JEFFERY 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Teachers’  Association 


This  assodation  is  representative  of  approximately  three  quarters  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  Hertfordshire,  and  its  mernbership  covers  every  type  of  school  and 
college  within  the  county.  We  realise  the  complexity  of  the  over-all  problem 
being  studied,  and  the  importance  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  work  Neverthe- 
less, we  would  impress  on  the  Commission  that  in  our  view  the  real  problems 
are  human  ones  not  adi^istrative,  and  we  trust  that  the  observations  we  make 
will  be  of  assistance.  The  need  for  and  benefits  derived  from  good  human 
relationships,  we  have  tried  to  indicate. 


,U  presenting  this  evidence,  the  association  has  tried  to  keep  in  mind 
the  effects  of  certain  proposals  on  the  County  as  a whole  before  dealing  with 
the  problerns  of  particular  areas.  We  are  of  the  view  that  the  primary  factors 
to  te  considered  are  the  consequences  of  administrative  change  on  the  scholars 
students,  teachers  and  parents  of  the  children  in  our  schools.  The  present 
exceptional  relationship  which  exists  between  the  Hertfordshire  Local  Education 
Authority  and  its  teaching  staff  has  taken  as  long  as  twenty  years  to  build  up 
and  this  in  its  turn  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  good  relations  which  exist 
between  the  schools  and  the  parents,  the  teachers  and  their  scholars. 


These  relationships  would  probably  take  a considerable  time  to  re-establish 
if  alterations  were  to  be  made  in  the  administrative  area  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Local  Education  Authority. 


Post-War  Conditions 

The  influx  of  population  into  Hertfordshire  as  a result  of  the  building  of  new 
towns  and  the  London  County  Council  estates  at  Borehamwood  and  Carpenders 
the  Hertfordshire  Local  Education  Authority  with  a number  of 
1 PtoWems.  This  association  considers  that  the  Hertfordshire  L£.A.  has 
tackled  these  problems  with  promptitude  and  efiflciency.  New  schools  were 
built  two  pemanent  training  colleges  were  established,  and  considerable  progress 
tas  been  made  in  the  extension  and  re-equipment  of  older  schools  where  it  has 
been  possible.  Any  shortcomings  in  this  respect  have  been  as  a result  of 
government  pohcies  and  not  the  fault  of  the  L.E.A. 

L.E.A.’s  programme  for  the  development  of  technical  education  meets 
with  the  warm  approval  of  teachers.  We  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  the  new  technical  colleges  at  Watford,  Hatfield  and  Letchworth,  and 
further  education  throughout  the  county.  We  understand 
LE  development  on  these  lines  has  been  planned  and  approved  by  the 


Transfer  to  Secondary  Schools 


f appropriate  form  of  secondary  schools  is  very 

will  4 d is  opinion  that  the  system  is  working 

arivitec  teachers  arranges  the  examination,  sets  the  papers,  and 

a^i^s  toe  Authority  at  all  points.  There  is  the  closest  liaison  between  the 

r^Ira  • * of  primary  and  secondary  schools  during  which  toe  child’s  school 

record  is  carefully  considered. 
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There  are  reasonable  out-county  arrangements  to  serve  children  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  county  with  neighbouring  L.EA.s.  We  are  convinced  that  any 
splitting  of  the  administrative  area  of  Hertfordshire  would  not  produce  any 
improvement  of  the  present  arrangements,  and,  on  the  contrary,  could  harm  them. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  parental  choice  can  operate  to  a large 
degree  in  the  selection  of  the  secondary  school  attended  by  the  scholar.  We  feel 
that  this  freedom  of  choice  now  exercised  by  the  parents  should  be  respected 
whenever  possible,  and  that  it  is  only  possible  when  the  administrative  area  is 
fairly  large. 

Relationships  between  Teachers  and  the  Hertfordshire  L.E.A. 

The  relationship  between  the  L.E.A.  and  its  teaching  staffs  has  been  built  up 
over  a number  of  years,  and  it  is  extremely  cordial.  We  would  emphasise  that 
very  many  teachers  have  sought  service  with  Hertfordshire  because  of  this  happy 
relationship.  Teachers  are  able  to  make  representations  at  Divisional  Executive 
level  and  at  County  level  through  their  elected  teacher  representatives. 

There  is  a genuine  concern  among  teachers  that,  if  any  areas  are  taken  out 
of  the  control  of  the  Hertfordshire  L.E.A.,  the  present  relationships  and  liaison 
might  be  seriously  disturbed.  In  this  respect  may  we  draw  attention  to  two 
matters:  the  Hertfordshire  method  of  making  a general  allowance  to  the  head- 
teachers of  schools  and  leaving  them  to  spend  it  responsibly,  and  the  practice 
of  consulting  panels  of  experienced  teachers  about  the  design  and  equipment  of 
new  schools.  When  the  headteacher  elect  has  been  appointed,  he  or  she  is  called 
into  consultation.  If  it  were  possible,  even  at  this  late  stage,  to  give  oral  evidence, 
there  are  many  other  examples  of  this  close  co-operation  between  organised 
groups  of  teachers  and  the  present  employing  Authority  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  give. 


Higher  Education  with  particular  reference  to  Technical 
Colleges  and  Colleges  of  Further  Education 

Since  the  War,  new  technical  colleges  have  been  opened  at  Watford,  Hatfield  and 
Letchworth.  Each  one  of  these  specialises  to  a certain  extent  in  a particular 
field  of  technical  education,  and,  whereas  now  students  are  able  to  attend  easily 
the  college  most  suited  to  their  needs,  we  are  concerned  that  splitting  the  admini- 
strative area  would  probably  make  such  movements  more  difficult  . 

The  present  administrative  arrangements  are  such  that  no  student  is  allowed 
to  suffer ; he  is  free  to  attend  any  college  in  the  county  which  offers  a course 
suited  to  his  needs,  or  if  no  such  course  is  available,  he  may  attend  any  college 
in  neighbouring  authority  areas  ; further,  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  the  student, 
he  may  attend  a college  which  is  more  accessible  to  his  place  of  work  or  home. 
Smaller  administrative  areas  might  make  the  present  admirable  arrangements  more 
difficult  to  administer,  and  a bigger  area  might  be  less  sensitive  to  the  student’s 
needs. 

Also  since  the  War,  Colleges  of  Further  Education  have  been  established  at 
Watford,  Kernel  Hempstead,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Barnet,  Hertford,  Stevenage 
and  St.  Albans,  and  these  colleges  serve  areas  far  larger  than  those  envisaged  in 
some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  local  authorities  in  the  evidence  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission.  We  are  concerned,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of  these 
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institutions  shall  not  be  impaired  bv  the  creafinn  j 

areas,  or  the  removal  of  feeding  areas  frornTe  Conmy  "" 

In  Colleges  of  Further  Education  development  of  specialisation  is  envisaced 

aTttrcTcoLgt."'"^  respect 

Remoteness  of  Control  from  County  Hall 

We  note  that  allegations  of  tardiness  in  dealing  with  particular  problems  bv  the 
County  administration  in  Hertfordshire  have  been  made  by  represeratives  o? 
Local  Councils  in  their  oral  evidence  to  the  Commission  In^v Iw  of 
teachers  there  is  no  serious  evidence  of  this  esoeciallv  where  the  ' 

Divisional  Executive  Committees,  and  we  draw  Mention  to  thTZ 
make  in  respect  of  the  Cheshunt-Hoddesdon  area  of  the  County 


Survey  of  Particular  Areas 

raeshunt,  Hoddesdon,  Hertford,  Ware,  Cuffley  and  Newgate  Street  Area 
Hhrif  awkward  administrative  area  previously  covered  by  East 

Herts  Divisional  Executive  which  contained  Bishops  Stortford  it  is  our  nninmn 

It  walrLf  hT*’  area  and  the  number  of  schools  now  serving 

further  education  and  the  integration  of  welfare  services  in  the  area. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  of  the  Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council  we  would 
t ongly  support  from  an  educational  point  of  view  the  contention  that  Waltham 
Abbey,  now  in  the  County  of  Essex,  should  be  transferrerto  CfldshfrT 

SghboroU“a“fite%T^^^^^^^^  r 

activities  have  become  regular  features,  and  Lause  of  TtsTsilS'Hom  oUl“ 
populated  parts  of  Essex,  the  residents  of  Waltham  Abbey  tend  to  associate 
themselves  with  their  nearest  neighbour  of  Hertfordshire. 

(BooktnTo“the  evidence  by  the  Enfield  Borough  Council 

(Book  31)  to  the  methods  of  promotion  in  Middlesex.  We  are  stronelv  oddo^h 

who  arrg*  aM‘e?trfin’  promotion  should  be  availLle  W all 

cnn  T il  ® ‘ irrespective  of  their  previous  employers  We  are 

concerned,  therefore,  at  any  possibility  of  parts  of  this  area  being  iLded  to  a^^ 

judgemL'^orw^^^^^  ^ “nsidered 

juugement  on  what  to  us  is  an  important  professional  matter. 


East  Barnet  and  Barnet  (together  with  Borehamwood) 

We  have  considered  the  representations  made  by  the  two  local  authorities 
present  n -"'‘i®rr“‘-  “ ““  Urban  DistrlcTAuftorinut  t^^^^ 

ul  to  be  “vers  Borehamwood  and  appears  to 

n education  in  this  area.  We  hope  S this 

EducahoT^camf f’“*‘  e^^ting  grammer  schools  and  the  College  of  Further 

f ‘ ^ the  two  Urban  Districts  Aeain  the 

freedom  of  parental  choice  is  a factor  to  be  considered  ® 
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South  West  Herts 

We  understand  that  the  South  West  Herts  Teachers’  Association,  a body  affiliated 
to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Teachers’  Association,  is  likely  to  make  separate 
representations  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  memor- 
andum, reference  is  made  only  to  the  problems  which  would  exist  in  education 
should  the  South  West  Herts  area  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  County  of 
Hertford  either  by  the  formation  of  a county  borough  based  on  Watford,  or  if 
parts  of  it  are  merged  with  neighbouring  authorities. 

The  South  West  Herts  Division  is  covered  by  a Divisional  Executive  estab- 
lishment. The  area  contains  an  estimated  population  of  179,000  out  of  a total  of 
740,000  for  the  whole  county,  that  is  over  a quarter  of  the  county  total.  The 
rateable  value  of  S.W.  Herts  is  approximately  35%  of  the  present  county.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a loss  of  population  and  rateable  value  would 
seriously  deprive  the  county  of  the  resources  now  at  its  command,  and  would  tend 
to  retard  the  present  rate  of  educational  advance. 

The  area,  which  includes  a large  rural  area  and  which  obviously  could  not 
be  included  in  the  proposed  county  borough,  is  well  served  by  grammar  schools, 
two  having  been  built  since  the  War.  Arrangements  are  already  established 
which  allow  parents  to  state  a preference  for  the  school  at  which  their  children 
shall  be  educated.  A secondary  technical  school,  a college  of  further  education 
and  a technical  college  all  serve  the  needs  of  the  area.  Many  of  the  students  at 
the  colleges  and  pupils  at  the  schools  come  into  South  West  Herts  for  their 
education,  and  a similar  number  attend  schools  and  colleges  in  other  divisions. 
We  feel  that  it  highly  probable  that  this  flow  would  not  be  so  easy  or  so  readily 
agreed  to  if  the  envisaged  county  borough  were  established. 

We  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  last  feature  on  technical 
education.  Under  the  present  arrangements,  Watford  Technical  College  is  able 
to  cater  specially  for  the  industries  associated  with  Watford,  engineering,  printing, 
paper  making,  etc.,  while  Hatfield  can  offer  special  advanced  courses  in  the 
technology  of  aircraft  construction  and  kindred  subjects.  It  is  our  view  that  the 
setting  up  of  a county  borough  in  South  West  Herts  would  tend  to  create  artificial 
barriers  stemming  the  present  free  flow  of  students. 

General  Conclusions 

We  appreciate  the  important  considerations  which  the  Royal  Commission  must 
make  before  presenting  their  final  report,  and  we  are  aware  that  a narrow 
parochial  attitude  is  not  desirable,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  done 
by  the  Hertfordshire  Local  Education  Authority  has  a deservedly  high  reputation, 
and  the  teachers  of  this  county  would  be  reluctant  to  see  it  curtailed  in  any  way. 
In  our  view  most  of  the  areas  of  Hertfordshire  bordering  on  Middlesex  have  a 
greater  community  of  interest  with  Hertfordshire  than  with  the  London  area,  and 
that  community  of  interest  should  be  maintained.  Indeed,  in  many  places  the 
area  under  the  review  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  separated  from  the  London 
area  by  “ green  belt  ” land. 

R.  BRADDOCK,  President 
H.  E.  STANFORD,  Secretary 
F.  A.  SMITH,  Chairman  of  Special  sub-committee 
C.  R.  FENTON,  Secretary  of  Special  sub-committee 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage  Board 

Clerk’s  Office 
Guildhall 

Kingston-upon*Thames 
9th  June,  1958 

' '“*•  to  in  niy  capacity 

Hogsmiil  VaUey  Joint  Sewerage  Board,  and  whilst  the  Board  do 
not  desire  themselves  to  make  any  comment  in  connection  with  the  effectiveness 
and  convenience  of  local  government  machinery,  as  referred  to  in  para.  4 of  your 
letter,  I think  it  might  be  useful  to  the  Commission  if  I set  out  below  certain  of 
Brard*'°'^  Particulars  relating  to  the  present  Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewerage 

This  Board  was  constituted  under  an  Order  known  as  “ The  Hogsmill  Valiev 
Joint  Sewerage  Order,  1940  ” and  was  formed  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of 
“wage  in  ‘Ws  part  of  the  Thames  Valley  area,  i.e.  the  sewage  from  the  areas  of 
the  Borough  of  Epsom  & Ewell,  Malden  & Coombe  and  Surbiton,  together  wiS 
the  arra  of  this  Authority.  The  Board  consists  of  twelve  members,  three  being 
appointed  annually  by  each  of  the  four  constitutent  Authorities,  namely,  the 
Itoroughs  of  Epsom  & Ewell,  Malden  & Coombe  and  Surbiton,  and  this  Borough 
The  present  population  of  each  of  the  four  constituent  Authorities  is  as  follows  • 


Epsom  & Ewell 
Malden  & Coombe  ... 

Surbiton  

Kingston-upon-Thames 


67,340 

45,750 

63,110 

39,070 


ih.  r * Coombe  and  Surbiton  and  on 

the  boundaries  of  this  Borough,  are  designed  to  deal  with  a d.w.f.  of  7 250  000 
gallons  per  day  and  for  a potential  population  of  220,000. 

tocurred  by  the  Joint  Board  are  defrayed  out  of  a common 

Intift  n hT  °f  defraying  such  expenses  precepts  are  issued  by  the 

Joint  Board  to  each  constituent  Council.  ^ 

based—  toe  constituent  Councils  to  the  common  fund  is 

(a)  as  to  one-half  on  the  proportion  which  the  rateable  value  of  the  con- 
stituent district  bears  to  the  aggregate  rateable  value  of  all  the 
constituent  districts ; and 

(b)  as  to  one-half  on  the  proportion  which  the  population  of  the  constituent 
district  bears  to  the  aggregate  population  of  all  the  constituent  districts. 

For  this  purpose — 

(a)  the  rateable  value  of  a constituent  district  is  the  rateable  value  appearing 
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in  the  valuation  list  in  force  on  the  1st  February  preceding  the  issue  of 
the  precept ; and 

(b)  the  population  of  a constituent  district  is  ascertained  from  the  last 
published  estimate  of  the  Registrar  General  before  the  issue  of  the 
precept. 

There  is,  how'ever,  in  the  Order  a proviso  to  the  effect  “ that  the  population 
of  the  constituent  district  comprising  part  of  the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell 
shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  last  published  estimated  population  of 
the  Borough  the  population  as  ascertained  from  time  to  time  of  that  part  of  the 
Borough  which  is  not  within  the  constituent  district.” 

I am  the  Clerk  to  the  Joint  Board  and  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Epsom  & 
Ewell  is  Treasurer  to  the  Board. 

The  works  were  officially  opened  by  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Brooke,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  on  the  7th  October,  1957. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  A.  B.  ROGERS,  Clerk 

(Town  Clerk,  Kingston-upon-Thames) 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Ilford  Central  Labour  Party  and  Trades 
Council 

Central  Labour  Hall 

298-300  High  Road 
Ilford 

8th  August,  1958 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

I enclose  thirty  copies  of  a Report  embodying  our  suggestions  for  the  reform 
of  Local  Government  in  the  Ilford  area,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Ilford  Central 
Labour  Party,  and  which  we  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission. 

Yours  truly 


F.  WATTS 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  “ Local  Government  Boundaries 
and  Functions  ” 

To  be  considered  at  Central  Party  Meeting,  Thursday  26th  June 

Approach 

We  suggest  that  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  a review  of  the  methods  of 
Local  Government  in  the  Ilford  area  should  be: 

(1)  Efficiency 

(2)  Fitness  to  Needs 

(3)  Community  Sense 

and  that  political  considerations  should  be  eliminated. 

Reasons  for  Change 

The  growth  of  Outer  London  has  merged  areas  which  recently  were  separate 
villages  into  part  of  the  London  “ conurbation,”  with  no  serious  distinction  from 
the  inner  London  County  Council  area,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where 
London  finishes  for  many  of  its  services.  This  is  shown  by  the  variety  of 
wundaries  which  at  present  exist— Police,  Post  Office,  Water,  Transport,  each 
different  from  one  another,  and  covering  a much  wider  field  than  the  L.C.C. 
Local  Gove^ent  however  should  not  be  too  extensive,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  change  in  the  case  of  Ilford,  is  thi.s  factor  of  size  and  remoteness  from  the 
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centre  of  County  control  at  Chelmsford.  People  feel  no  affinity  to  Chelmsford 
or  the  County  of  Essex  and  they  would  feel  even  less  to  an  area  extending  from 
Romford  to  Slough,  from  Barnet  to  Coulsdon,  and  embracing  a population  equal 
to  the  whole  of  Australia. 


Change  to  What? 

The  alternative  so  far  widely  suggested  is  that  of  County  Borough  powers, 
whereby  Ilford,  like  its  older  neighbours  East  and  West  Ham,  would  become  self 
governing,  with  reference  only  to  Whitehall.  Though  this  might  appear  attractive 
to  some  Ilford  Councillors  (and  Officers),  the  repercussions  around  us  must  be 
considered  by  any  impartial  inquiry,  and  they  appear  impossible.  Dagenham, 
Romford,  Hornchurch,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow,  would  each  have  equal  claura 
to  independence,  and  if  granted  we  should  have  the  absurd  situation  of  eight 
County  Boroughs  within  a few  miles  of  each  other,  trying  to  provide  services, 
some  of  them  very  large  and  comprehensive,  within  its  own  boundaries.  They 
would  be  driven,  as  liford  has  already  been  driven,  to  combine  with  its  neighboun 
for  many  wider  services,  such  as  sewage  disposal,  ambulance,  refuse  disposal,  out 
housing,  higher  education.  Proof  indeed  of  the  actualities  of  local  government, 
as  distinct  from  parochial  isolation.  In  addition,  this  would  leave  places  such  as 
Barking,  Chingford,  Chigwell,  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  isolated  in  their  midst 
unable  to  remain  apart  from  a larger  area  if  their  people  are  to  enjoy  proper 
standards.  They  would  need  to  be  joined  in  some  way — again  the  realities 
pointing  the  way  to  modern  needs. 

It  therefore  appears  essential  to  think  in  terms  of  area  control  as  distinct 
from  existing  district  control,  and  it  is  suggested  that  those  Boroughs,  etc.,  which 
now  form  the  Essex  Metropolitan  area  should  be  formed  in  one  Local  Govern- 
ment unit.  These  should  be  East  and  West  Ham,  Barking,  Ilford,  Wanstead  and 
Woodford,  Chigwell,  Chingford,  Walthamstow,  Leyton,  Dagenham,  Hornchurch, 
Romford,  an  area  approximately  ten  miles  wide  by  fifteen  miles  north  to  south 
from  Thames  to  Epping  Forest,  and  with  a population  of  some  million  people. 
This  unit  though  much  larger  than  any  of  its  parts,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
L.C.C.  or  towns  like  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  and  it  should  be  able  to  develop 
some  corporate  spirit  in  a few  years.  Many  Romford  or  Hornchurch  people  are 
emigrants  from  the  Hams,  or  Ilford  or  Barking,  so  that  it  is  unreal  to  suggest 
divergence  of  outlook,  or  that  Hornchurch  cannot  understand  the  ways  of  Leyton. 

How  fo  Govern 

Whilst  it  may  seem  attractive,  when  radically  altering  boundaries,  at  the  same 
time  to  completely  revise  functions,  it  is  essential  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  concerned  and  to  respect  traditions  which  are  deeply  rooted.  Therefore 
whilst  the  new  South  Essex  Council  would  exercise  powers  over  the  whole  area, 
we  suggest  that  a two  stage  government  should  be  retained,  with  the  existing 
Boroughs,  etc.,  retaining  their  Councils  and  Mayors,  and  exercising  different 
functions  than  at  present. 

Education  should  be  solely  a County  activity  with  no  delegation,  whilst 
Housing  should  be  divided,  internal  housing  being  under  local  control  as  at 
present,  but  external  housing  being  controlled  by  the  County.  Parks  and  open 
spaces,  whilst  mainly  the  concern  of  the  Boroughs  would  also  be  provided  by  the 
County  in  the  development  of  those  larger  areas,  such  as  the  Thames  Side  and 
Roding  Valley,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  locality.  Sewage  and  Refuse 
disposal  would  of  course  be  the  concern  of  the  County,  as  would  the  provision 
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of  swimming  baths  and  public  halls,  which  are  badly  needed  in  the  area 
Libraries  might  well  be  left  to  local  control  with  of  course  some  area  consultation' 
hut  public  health,  old  and  young  people’s  welfare,  and  the  various  minor  licensine 
matters  would  be  county  matters,  with  of  course  local  delegation  if  this  should 
prove  either  desirable  or  convenient. 


The  Future 

Whilst  therefore  under  these  proposals,  the  Boroughs,  etc.,  would  lose  some 
of  their  present  functions,  there  would  still  be  much  for  them  to  do  locally  and 
they  might  well  turn  to  developments  and  new  services  which  have  more  local 
scope.  At  the  same  time  the  work  on  the  new  Authority  should  not  be  so  vast 
and  detailed,  as  to  need  full  day  time  meetings,  as  we  feel  that  this  should  be 
avoided  if  at  all  jmssible,  so  as  to  secure  members  from  all  sections  of  the 
community.  The  distance  to  be  travelled  by  the  members  to  a central  spot,  which 
of  course  might  well  be  somewhere  in  or  near  Ilford  should  be  quite  small  and 
should  help  considerably  towards  this  most  desirable  end.  We  have  not ’con- 
sidered in  any  detail  the  financial  results  of  our  suggestions,  but  seeing  the  slight 
variations  that  at  present  exist  between  say  West  Ham  and  Chigwell  in  rate 
poundage,  and  the  wide  spread  that  will  follow  from  such  a large  area  we  do 
not  imagine  that  any  increase  in  rate  charges  should  take  place. 

Summary 

That  a South  West  Essex  County  Council  should  be  formed  of  the  existing 
boroughs  of  East  and  W»t  Ham,  Barking,  Ilford,  Wanstead  and  Woodford! 
Chigwell,  Chmgford,  Walthamstow,  Leyton,  Dagenham,  Hornchurch,  Romford, 
controlling  direct  education,  out  county  housing,  sewage  and  refuse  disposal,  large 
parks  and  open  spaces,  baths,  public  halls,  public  health,  old  people’s  and 
childrens  welfare,  licensing.  Existing  local  authorities  to  be  retained  dealing 
with  internal  housing,  libraries,  existing  parks,  and  some  delegation  from  County 
of  other  services  where  convenient.  ^ 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institute  of  Almoners  (Incorporated) 

Metropolitan  Regions  Committee 
21st  October,  1958 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 


I am  writing  to  let  you  have  some  observations  from  the  Metropolitan 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Almoners  regarding  the  present  system  and 
of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area. 


Regions 

working 


Following  Mr.  Cond’s  letter  to  Miss  Gough  (August  22nd,  1958),  the  quesdon 
was  referred  to  a meeting  of  this  Committee  on  September  3rd.  Considerable 
interest  was  shown  in  the  subject  and  members  decided  that  they  wished  to  make 
certain  observations  to  the  Royal  Commission.  A working  party  was  therefore 
set  up,  composed  of  almoners  employed  in  hospitals  in  London,  Middlesex,  Kent 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  The  working  party  reported  to  a further  meeting  of 
this  Committee  on  October  1st  when  the  matter  was  again  discussed  and  the 
loilowmg  conclusions  were  reached. 


We  have  little  evidence  as  to  whether  one  type  of  authority  is  better  thaa 
another  m carrying  out  health  and  welfare  services,  but  our  experience  is  that 
their  measure  of  success  depends  upon  the  personal  qualities  and  accessibility  of 
individual  officers  and  their  capacity  to  co-operate,  in  whatever  structure  w 
orgamsation  they  work. 

Secondly,  experience  has  shown  the  value  of  personal  contact  at  the  level  at 
which  the  work  is  being  done.  While  appreciating  the  need  for  co-ordination, 
we  think  that  requests  for  service  and  information  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
passed  direct  to  those  who  are  going  to  carry  out  the  work.  Reports  of  action 
taken  may  subsequently  be  passed  up  to  administrative  level,  but  the  reverse 
procedure  whereby  all  requests  for  services  have  to  be  made  through  the 
administrative  office  is  cumbersome  and  less  satisfactory  in  result ; it  also  deprives 
the  worker  of  first  hand  information  which  may  well  render  her  action  less  helpful 
than  it  could  be  through  direct  contact. 

Comments  on  difficulties  which  were  experienced  owing  to  the  present 
organisation  of  local  government  were  many  and  varied. 


General  Comments 

Difficulties  arise  because  geographical  areas  covered  by  health,  welfare  and 
other  services  often  do  not  coincide ; nor  do  these  areas  coincide  with  those  of 
national  statutory  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Assistance  Board  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

There  is  inadequate  information  as  to  what  services  are  available  and  where 
and  at  what  level  of  local  authority  they  may  be  found.  In  a few  areas,  com- 
prehensive handbooks  are  published  and  are  of  great  value.  The  present  policy 
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of  the  General  Post  Office  in  compiling  separate  telephone  directories  for  the 
London  postal  areas  and  sections  of  the  adjacent  Home  Counties  makes  the 
provision  of  County  or  Borough  handbooks  more  necessary  than  ever  Instants 
Z"  many  time-wasting  efforts  to  discover  where  a service  could  be 

obtained.  This  difficulty  arises  more  often  m hospitals  receiving  patients  from 

1 XhT'  "t  ‘he  individual 

district  in  which  the  patient  lives. 


Housing 

lack  of  interchange  in  the  London  area  between  the  County  Council 
and  he  Borough  Councils,  who  each  hold  some  responsibility  for  hou/ng.  TOs 
remits  m duplication  of  the  information,  e.g.  medical  certificates  required  by  these 
authorities.  The  pohcy  of  Cerent  authorities  working  in  sep^te  watertight 

X'’"Xre  X "f utmecessmy  Wmtion  and  haS- 

^ housing  authorities  would  eliminate  some  of  these 

difculties.  ^e  London  County  Council’s  policy,  on  out-county  estates  of 
refusing  to  rehouse  on  those  estates  the  children  who  have  grown  up  there,  crite 
special  problems  as  families  may  be  split  up  and  separated. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  often  no  co-ordination  between  the  sending 
housing  authority  and  the  welfare  services  of  the  receiving  county.  This  is  s^own 
,n  the  need  to  make  prior  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  people  who  areleffig 
rehoused  pnrnarily  because  of  some  physical  handicap,  e.g  by  the  provision  of 
mmps  sheds  for  mvahd  chairs  and  handrails.  Instances  have  bten  quoted  wLre 
he  rehousing  of  disabled  people  has  been  rendered  ineffective  by  a breakdown  of 
the  machinery  between  the  sending  and  receiving  authorities. 


Children 

In  areas  where  direct  contact  between  different  workers  in  the  health  and  welfare 

rf"'crordin  f permitted,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  lack 

of  co-ordination  and  consequent  under  or  over-lapping  between  the  different 
branches,  e.g.  between  mental  deficiency  visitors  and  health  visitors. 

''isitor’?  report  is  required— and  this  does  not  only  apply  to 
(^hi  dren-delays  are  experienced  if  the  request  for  the  report  and  the  report 
Itself,  have  to  be  routed  through  the  County  or  Senior  Medical  Officer. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  divided  responsibilities  between  child  care 
officers  and  Public  Health  Departments  over  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
deprived  children  leads  to  delays  in  making  suitable  provision. 

London VrfdXHMf™™  accepting  maternity  patients  from  both 

the  Sre  of  babies  b®’'  in  the  two  counties  for 

Rcr  tuberculous  mothers  who  have  been  vaccinated  with 

b^^sbmnttoXon.^' 


Welfare  Services 

ovTffie  hmrp  London  County  Council  area 

aX  n health  and  welfare  services  in  caring  for  the  aged  In  some 

Health  Officefa?dffi“'  provision  made  by  Divisional 

home  vi^bnf  ’ duplication  of  services,  for  example,  in 

ome  visiting.  Elsewhere  there  are  gaps,  for  e.xample.  between  the  work  of  the 
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Borough  Council's  Cleansing  Department  and  the  follow  on  by  the  London 
County  Council’s  Home  Help  Department.  There  are  advantages  in  the  admini- 
stration of  old  people’s  welfare  at  Borough  level  as  local  interest  is  thereby 
stimulated.  There  is  need,  nevertheless,  for  good  co-ordination  with  the  health 
services  at  Divisional  level. 

A wide  variation  in  the  provisions  of  Part  III  Accommodation  and  in  the 
machinery  for  admissions  exists  between  different  counties  in  the  Greater  London 
area,  and  there  is  a particular  shortage  of  vacancies  for  the  aged  in  Middlesex. 
Shortage  of  accommodation  for  homeless  mothers  and  children  was  also  reported 
in  Middlesex,  where  difficulties  arise  because  in  some  Homes  designated  as  Part 
III  accommodation,  no  nursing  care  of  any  sort  can  be  provided,  even  for 
example  a weekly  visit  from  a district  nurse  to  give  an  injection. 

The  developing  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  in  the  London  and 
Middlesex  County  Council  area  are  of  great  value.  In  counties  where  such 
schemes  have  not  been  developed,  and  where  the  work  for  the  disabled  has  been 
delegated  to  voluntary  organisations,  the  service  is  limited  because  of  financial 
stringency.  This  leads  to  great  unevenness  in  the  help  provided  to  patients  with 
similar  disabilities  living  in  adjoining  counties. 

To  sum  up,  the  Health  and  Welfare  services  of  the  country  are  potentially 
good,  but  if  full  use,  without  abuse,  is  to  be  made  of  them,  they  need  to  be 
better  publicised  locally  with  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  provisions  included; 
they  need  to  have  a greater  degree  of  flexibility  both  as  to  interpretation  and 
inter-county  or  borough  interaction  if  they  are  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
they  have  been  created  to  help ; and  finally,  the  structure  should  be  simplified  as 
much  as  possible  to  ensure  maximum  direct  contact  between  worker  and  worker, 
in  the  interests  of  the  patient. 

These  comments  are  necessarily  in  general  terms  but  should  the  Commission 
wish  for  more  details  about  any  of  the  points  raised  we  should  be  pleased  to 
supply  them. 


Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  N.  K.  COPLESTON,  Chairman 

Metropolitan  Regions  Committee 

Institute  of  Almoners 

Miss  N.  K.  Copleston 
Head  Almoner 
Harold  Wood  Hospital 
Harold  Wood,  Essex 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institute  of  Burial  and  Cremation 
Adniinistration 


The  Institute 

1.  The  Institute  of  Burial  and  Cremation  Administration  was  founded  in 
London  in  1913  under  the  title  of  The  National  Association  of  Cemetery  and 
Crematorium  Superintendents  with  the  primary  object  of  advancing  the  admini- 
stration of  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria  by  fostering  a fuller  knowledge  of  the 
work  required  for  their  efficient  management.  Annual  Administrative  and 
Technical  Examinations  for  Officers  are  held  and  successful  candidates  are 
awarded  Diplomas  which  are  a guarantee  of  their  ability  in  the  many  phases  of 
their  work.  It  is  the  only  organisation  of  administrative  officers  which  deals 
exclusively  and  comprehensively  with  this  public  service. 

The  Institute  has  eight  Branches  in  the  following  areas  viz : 

Southern 

Yorkshire 

North-Western 

North-Eastern 

Midland 

East  Midland 

South  Wales  and  Western 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland 

and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  a Council  elected  by  the  Branches  in  proportion  to 
their  numerical  strength.  Most  of  the  principal  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria  in 
the  British  Isles  are  represented  in  its  membership. 

The  matters  under  review  have  received  careful  and  prolonged  consideration 
by  responsible  and  experienced  officials  in  charge  of  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
in  the  Greater  London  Area  and  by  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  Institute. 

The  Service  for  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  in  the  Greater 

London  Area 

2.  This  Service  is  administered  in  the  Greater  London  Area  by  a multiplicity 
of  Authorities— County,  Municipal  and  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  Urban  District 
Councils,  Joint  Burial  Boards,  Joint  Crematorium  Boards  and  Committees  and  by 
private  companies.  Many  Authorities  administer  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
situated  in  other  districts  involving  considerable  travelling  distances  for  the  public 
or  the  payment  of  heavy  “ non-parishioner  ” fees  for  facilities  closer  to  their 
place  of  residence. 

The  following  observations  are  made  on  the  operation  of  the  Service : 

(a)  Cemeteries 

(i)  Administration 

There  are  many  differences  in  the  administration  of  this  service  between 
varying  Authorities,  particularly  between  those  in  inner  and  outer  London. 
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Cumbersome  systems  operate,  especially  in  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  often 
involving  division  of  responsibility  between  different  departments  with  a con- 
sequent duplication  of  records,  etc.,  and  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

(ii)  Regulations 

The  authority  for  establishing  and  operating  Cemeteries  and  Burial  Grounds 
and  for  prescribing  fees  and  charges  is  provided  chiefly  in  the  Cemeteries  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  the  Public  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879,  and  the  Burial  Acts,  1852  to 
1906.  This  legislation  is  complex  and  unwieldy  and  in  many  respects  obsolete 
and  inadequate  and  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  widely  differing 
Regulations  by  individual  Authorities.  Some  degree  of  standardisation  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  public  bewilderment  caused  by  the  existing  variety  of 
methods  In  neighbouring  districts. 

(iii)  Cemetery  Fees 

A wide  range  of  charges  for  similar  services  exists  in  various  districts  and  it 
is  felt  there  is  a case  for  the  standardisation  of  locally  adopted  scales  of  fees 
and  charges  for  burials  and  particularly  for  ancillary  services. 

(iv)  Burial  Ground 

Some  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  Area  possess  Cemeteries  and  have 
also  acquired  land  for  Cemeteries  outside  their  own  boundaries.  In  other  cases 
Cemeteries  have  been  provided  by  private  enterprise  ; many  of  the  latter  are  now 
in  a state  of  decay  and  consist  of  large  acreages  of  crumljling  memorials  which 
will  become  an  increasing  concern  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  whose  districts  they 
are  situated  and  upon  whom  it  is  considered  eventual  responsibility  will  devolve 
as  the  Companies  operating  them  become  insolvent.  There  are  also  many  closed 
churchyards  requiring  attention. 

At  present  exclusive  rights  of  burial  are  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  many 
Cemeteries  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  grave  spaces  having  only  one  or 
two  interments  and  which  are  thus  prevented  from  being  used  for  further  burials 
when  the  family  is  extinct  or  is  no  longer  interested.  In  a great  number  of  cases 
no  memorials  exist  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  land  is  completely  open 
and  available  for  re-use.  The  granting  of  exclusive  rights  for  a limited  period, 
coupled  with  power  to  remove  memorials  and  use  the  land  for  fresh  burials, 
would  mean  fewer  Cemetery  extensions  and  effectively  prevent  large  areas  of 
land  being  used  for  burial  purposes.  It  is  considered  that  a survey  of  existing 
Cemeteries  and  the  land  available  for  burial  purposes  over  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  Area  should  be  made  with  a view  to  re-allocation  between 
possible  new  districts. 


(b)  Cremation 

Crematoria  in  the  area  are  operated  by  two  types  of  authority — municipal  and 
company.  At  present  there  is  indiscriminate  siting  of  Crematoria  to  the  detriment 
of  the  established  undertakings  of  existing  authorities  (oral  evidence  would 
produce  examples)  and  it  is  considered  that  a complete  survey  of  existing 
cremation  facilities  should  be  made  and  that  a proper  zoning  scheme  for  the 
building  and  siting  of  new  Crematoria  is  essential. 

Many  anomalies  exist.  In  the  administrative  County  of  London  a Crema- 
torium must  not  be  established  less  than  100  yards  from  a dwelling-house,  but 
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outside  the  County  boundaries  200  yards  is  the  required  distance  There  are 
also  serious  differences  with  regard  to  valuation  of  Crematoria  for  rating  purposes. 
It  has  been  established  that  Crematoria  built  on  land  acquired  under  the  Burial 
Acts  are  entitled  to  relief  under  Section  15  of  the  Burial  Act,  1855  whilst 
Crematoria  built  on  land  acquired  under  other  powers  have  no  such  entitlement. 

As  in  the  case  of  Cemeteries,  there  is  also  a need  for  some  degree  of 
standardisation  of  Regulations  applicable  to  Crematoria  in  the  Greater  London 
Area. 


(c)  Mortuaries  and  Chapels  of  Rest 

Modem  mortuary  requirements  necessitate  an  up-to-date  post-mortem  room 
refrigeration  chamber  for  keeping  bodies  for  extended  periods  and  a properly 
equipped  Chapel  of  Rest.  This  last  requirement  is  becoming  more  important  as 
relatives  now  prefer  to  use  such  Chapels  rather  than  keep  bodies  in  the  house 
pending  burial. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  that  Mortuaries  and  Chapels  of  Rest  should 
be  provided  by  municipal  authorities  so  that  adequate  facilities  are  available  over 
the  whole  area. 


(d)  Officers  and  Staff 

U administrative  posts  in  this  service  should 

be  filled  by  officers  qualified  by  examination  and  experience.  Amalgamation  of 
Cemetery  and  Crematorium  Services  with  other  departments  is  not  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  former.  Larger  Cemetery  and  Crematorium  Departments  formed  by 
an  aggregation  of  Authorities  would,  it  is  felt,  make  for  more  efficient  adminstra- 
Uon  and  assist  the  recruitment  of  a better  type  of  officer  who  would  be  attracted 
by  the  greater  opportunities  available  for  advancement. 

Recommendations 

3 It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  that  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  should  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  public  service  to  be  undertaken  solely  by  municipal 
authorities.  It  is  considered  that  an  improved  service  and  more  efficient  admini- 
stration would  be  obtained  by  some  form  of  amalgamation  of  existing  Authorities 
m the  Greater  London  Area  and  that  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
re-allocation  of  burial  and  cremation  facilities  between  Authorities  bearing  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  population  and  the  most  economical  use  of  land. 


H.  W.  WELSH,  President 

A.  J.  HISTED,  Deputy  Hon.  General  Secretary 

April,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institute  of  Public  Cleansing 


(1)  Present  Organisation  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 

Public  Cleansing  within  the  Metropolitan  area  is  carried  out  by  twenty-nine 
authorities  covering  a total  area  of  117  square  miles,  but  individually  ranging 
from  405  to  9,199  acres  and  in  population  varying  from  approximately  5,180  to 
337,600.  1.1  million  tons  of  refuse  are  annually  collected  in  this  area. 

The  gross  expenditure  and  income  of  the  principal  public  cleansing  services 
within  the  Metropolitan  area  shown  below  are  extracted  from  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  Costing  Returns  for  the  year  1956-57,  but 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  these  returns  are  incomplete. 


£ £ 


Gross  expenditure  on  collection  of  household  and 
trade  refuse 

2,296,094 

Gross  expenditure  on  disposal  of  household  and 
trade  refuse 

Street  Oeansing 

472,067 

2,768,161 

Street  Sweeping  and  Watering  

1,641,488 

Street  Gully  Cleansing  

116,587 

Sanding,  Gritting  and  Snow  Clearance 

9,534 

1,767,609 

Gross  expenditure  as  shown  in  the  Ministry 
Returns  on  Public  Cleansing  services  (incomplete) 

4,535,770 

Notes 

Total  income  from  salvage 

238,637 

Total  income  from  trade  refuse  charges 

140,144 

378,781 


(2)  Defects 

It  is  felt  that  the  effectiveness  and  economic  maintenance  of  refuse  collection 
and  disposal,  street  cleansing  and  public  conveniences  and  local  authority  tram- 
port  services  are  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  present  pattern  of  local  government 
organisation  under  which  they  are  administered. 

Transport,  although  an  ancillary  service,  of  which  Cleansing  Departments  i 
are  the  greatest  users,  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  merit  equal  I 
consideration  with  other  services.  * 

Considerable  administrative  and  technical  variations  consequently  exist  and 
develop  in  the  relatively  costly  services  comprising  public  cleansing.  This  | 
composite  service  is  considered  to  be  suitable  functionally  for  broader  regional 
planning,  and  technically  for  increased  standardisation  and  modernisation  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  diversity  of  local  physical  characteristics  at  present 
existing  between  local  authorities  concerned. 
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(3)  Analysed  Defects 

Under  this  heading  we  have  thought  fit  to  list  the  wide  variations  in  existing 
I^ocedure  which  would  appear  to  point  to  the  need  for  some  measure  of 
standardisation  and  thus  ensure  concomitant  efficiency. 

(a)  Administrative  Control  and  Direction 

Procedure  varies  from  committees  dealing  solely  with  public  cleansing  to  those 
dealing  with  many  other  aspects  of  local  Government  and  to  whom  cleansing 
may  be  of  secondary  importance  as  indicated  by  the  following  Committee  titles; 

(i)  Public  Cleansing 

(ii)  Cleansing  and  Transport 

(iii)  Works 

(iv)  Highways  and  Cleansing 

(v)  Streets 

(vi)  Highways  and  Works 

Similarly,  the  responsibility  of  officers  varies  as  indicated  by  the  following 
examples : 

(i)  Cleansing  Officers  in  charge  of  separate  departments 

(ii)  Cleansing  Officers  responsible  to  Borough  Engineers 

(iii)  Highways  Superintendents,  also  responsible  to  Borough  Engineers  for 
services  in  addition  to  cleansing 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  designations  such  as: 

“ Director  of  Public  Cleansing  ” 

“ Cleansing  Superintendent  ” 

“ Public  Cleansing  Officer  ” 

“ Cleansing  & Transport  Superintendent  ” 

“ Director  of  Public  Cleansing  & Transport  " 

“ Cleansing  & Highways  Superintendent  ” 

For  many  years  the  Institute  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  a uniform  designation 
for  cleansing  officers,  i.e.  Director  of  Public  Cleansing. 

(b)  Procedure  and  Technique 

Public  Cleansing  is  an  intimate  service  making  constant  contact  with  the  occupiers 
of  residential  and  trade  premises,  and  with  every  street  within  each  local 
authority’s  area.  The  labour  force  is  large  and  costly,  mechanical  vehicles  and 
plant  are  involved  and  it  is  submitted  that,  whilst  not  wishing  in  any  way  to 
detract  from  the  abilities  of  other  chief  officers,  proper  control  of  this  specialist 
service  cannot  be  exercised  by  an  officer  subordinate  to  one  who  has  many  other 
responsibilities  involving  such  matters  as  traffic,  highways,  sewer  maintenance, 
housing,  town  planning,  etc. 

(i)  R^use  Collection 

TOs  service  is  carried  out  by  direct  labour  in  all  boroughs  except  in  Finsbury 
and  Wandsworth,  and  in  June,  1959,  the  last-named  will  undertake  this  duty. 
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There  are  numerous  types  of  vehicles  employed  both  on  door-to-docw 
collection  and  for  the  collection  from  large  capacity  containers  of  1 or  1^  cu 
yards  at  large  blocks  of  flats,  etc.  There  are  not  only  mechanical  differences  in 
the  assortment  of  vehicles  used,  which  vary  from  3-wheel  mechanical  horses  with 
semi-trailers  to  large  rigid  type  vehicles,  but  also  wide  variations  in  the  types  (rf 
bodies  comprising  side  loaders,  barrier-loaders,  moving  floors,  compression 
vehicles,  etc.  The  types  of  prime  movers  may  be  petrol,  diesel  or  electric. 

Refuse  collection  is  carried  out  by  teams  of  from  2 to  8 men  who  empty  tla 
contents  of  dustbins  either  directly  into  the  vehicles,  or  into  skips  at  premises, 
for  subsequent  transfer  to  the  vehicles. 

There  is  no  dustless  bin  emptying  system  of  refuse  collection  in  operation  in 
the  Metropolitan  area. 

At  present  there  are  at  many  premises  unsuitable  or  defective  refuse  storage 
receptacles  which  handicap  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  refuse  collection  service. 
The  confusion  and  delay  resulting  from  recent  Court  decisions  as  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  individual  occupiers  and  owners  adds  to  the  administrative  difficulties 
of  effective  bin  replacement. 

Some  boroughs  make  no  attempt  to  salvage  paper  and  other  saleable 
materials. 


(ii)  Refuse  Disposal 

In  the  main,  refuse  disposal  is  by  controlled  tipping,  but  Fulham  and 
Woolwich  have  incinerating  plants  and  Kensington  refuse  is  disposed  of  partly 
by  incineration  and  partly  by  controlled  tipping. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  refuse  disposal  is  mainly  carried  out  by  contractors, 
the  refuse  being  transported  to  tips  either  in  the  contractors’  barges,  by  railway 
trucks  or  by  40  cu.  yd.  capacity  vehicles.  In  one  Borough  only,  Shoreditch,  the 
large  40  cu.  yd.  capacity  vehicles  for  conveying  refuse  to  the  tips  are  owned  by 
the  Council. 

With  the  exception  of  two  local  authorities.  City  of  London  and  Southwark, 
the  tips  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Contractors. 

A few  local  authorities  contiguous  to  the  Metropolitan  area  dispose  of  thdr 
refuse  by  separation-incineration  plants,  but  the  majority  practice  controlled 
tipping. 


(iii)  Street  Cleansing 

Street  refuse  is  collected  by  two  manual  methods,  the  “ beat  ” system,  whereby 
the  operator  is  provided  with  a hand  truck,  and  the  “ team  ” system,  consisting 
of  three  or  five  men  provided  with  an  electrically  operated  pedestrian  controlled 
truck.  Some  authorities  use  mechanical  road  sweeper-collectors. 

Street  washing  is  carried  out  by  either  power-operated  water  tank  vehicles 
and/or  manually  operated  hoses. 


(iv)  Depots 

The  foregoing  services  are  generally  controlled  and  operated  from  depots 
and  sub-depots.  Sometimes  these  depots  are  to  be  found  adjacent  to  the  borda’ 
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of  an  adjoining  authority,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  authority  to  operate 
a depot  which  is  within  the  boundaries  of  an  adjoining  borough. 

Refuse  transfer  stations,  i.e.  where  refuse  is  discharged  from  the  collecting 
vehicles  and  deposited  into  barges,  bulk  loading  vehicles  or  railway  trucks  are 
generally  situated  in  built-up  areas.  The  actual  transfer  of  refuse  is  seldom 
screened  from  view  and  there  is  little  protection  from  the  weather,  except  in  a 
primitive  manner  by  making  use  of  tarpaulins.  The  methods  of  loading  also 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  for  only  in  one  London  borough  is  the  refuse  deposited 
into  barges  in  a totally  enclosed  area. 


(c)  Development  and  Improvement 

The  variation  in  size  of  the  respective  Local  Authorities  is  in  itself  a defect. 

The  wide  variations  of  procedure  and  technique  referred  to  under  (b) 
indicate  that  there  are  differences  in  the  local  conditions  existing  in  various 
areas  of  London ; but  these  should  not  prevent  a measure  of  standardisation, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a limited  range  of  types  of 
vehicles.  Limitations  of  work  suitable  for  a specialist  vehicle  in  an  individual 
area  may  prevent  its  purchase  on  economic  grounds.  An  example  occurs  in  the 
case  of  a local  authority  having  only  a few  U cu.  yd.  refuse  storage  containers 
within  Its  area,  for  which  the  purchase  of  a special  vehicle  would  be  uneconomic. 

As  previously  stated,  refuse  disposal  is  mainly  carried  out  by  contract 
Development  towards  a more  rationalised  form  of  disposal  would  improve  the 
services,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  costs,  and  for  securing  suitable 
tipping  sites. 


(d)  Mutual  co-operation  between  Local  Authorities 

There  is  lutle  mutual  co-operation  between  local  authorities  in  connection  with 
refuse  collection  and  street  cleansing.  During  emergencies  affecting  refuse 
disposal,  however,  requests  for  mutual  assistance  have  usually  been  successful 
within  the  limited  resources  of  those  authorities  concerned. 

Considerably  greater  co-operation  is  possible. 


(e)  Quality  and  frequency  of  services  received  by  ratepayers 

considerably  in  the  case  of  refuse  collection.  Some  boroughs 
forbid  the  use  of  the  sfap  to  reduce  spillage.  The  frequency  of  collection  ranges 
from  (tolly  to  weekly.  Frequency  of  street  cleansing  varies  from  once  a week  to 
a continuous  method,  whereby  main  streets  receive  frequent  sweeping  and  constant 
Vigilance. 


The  importance  attached  to  the  expeditious  removal  of  snow  depends  on 
local  organisation.  Some  boroughs  make  extensive  use  of  salt  and  grit  both  on 
carriageways  and  footways,  whilst  others  limit  their  operations  to  intersections  of 


Similar  variations  occur  with  regard  to  public  convenience  services,  both  the 
number  and  hours  of  availability  varying  widely  in  different  local  authorities’ 


(f)  Transport  Services  involved 

It  is  not  unknown  for  the  various  departments  of  a London  Borough  each  to 
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purchase  vehicles  according  to  individual  selection  and  not  with  the  object  of 
standardisation  of  types ; also  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  vehicles  may  ij 
part  be  the  responsibility  of  the  departmental  motor  drivers  and  not  related  to  a 
defined  mileage  or  the  hours  actually  worked.  The  cleansing  service  being  the 
largest  users  of  transport  are  able  to  standardise  on  a type  of  vehicle  suitable  for 
the  conveyance  of  refuse  and  also  for  the  haulage  of  heavy  materials  in  a Woili 
or  Highways  Department.  Moreover,  for  the  economical  use  of  transport,  a 
vehicle  equipped  with  a refuse  body  which  may  be  a spare,  may  be  used  for 
general  haulage,  but  an  open  type  body  cannot  be  employed  on  refuse  collectioB. 
A cleansing  service  usually  requires  a second  type  of  chassis  for  light  delivery 
work  and  this  would  also  meet  the  requirements  of  such  as  the  Health  or 
Libraries  Departments. 

Centralisation  of  transport  under  a Cleansing  and  Transport  Officer  wouM 
ensure  the  economical  usage  of  transport  by  the  co-ordination  of  journeys  and 
more  efficient  maintenance  in  a fully  equipped  general  workshop  employing  a 
staff  of  competent  craftsmen  under  technical  supervision. 

(g)  Costing 

Generally,  costs  vary  widely,  principally  for  the  following  reasons; 

(i)  Efficiency,  standard  and  frequency  of  services  rendered 

(ii)  Rate  income 

(iii)  Influx  of  population 

(iv)  Geographical  position 

(h)  General 

With  regard  to  public  cleansing  costs,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  foregoing 
detailed  defects  under  present  organisation  of  local  government  tend  to  enhance 
costs. 

(4)  Remedies 

(a)  Refuse  Collection,  Street  and  Gully  Qeansing  and  Public  Conveniences 

It  is  considered  that,  whilst  these  services  are  local  in  character,  nevertheless 
they  could  be  administered  on  a somewhat  broader  basis  than  at  present,  in  ordei 
to  provide  a greater  measure  of  organisation  and  standardisation,  which  should 
lead  to  increased  efficiency  and  improved  services. 

(b)  Refuse  Disposal 

It  is  submitted  that  the  annual  disposal  of  I.l  million  tons  of  refuse  collected  it 
the  Metropolitan  area,  practically  the  whole  of  which  is  disposed  of  outside  thii 
area,  is  a major  undertaking. 

Further,  it  is  felt  that  the  continuity  of  suitable  outlets  for  the  disposal  ol 
refuse  from  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Greater  London  areas  would  be  molt 
effectively  secured  if  the  future  were  planned  on  a regional  basis  and  not  as  al 
present  at  local  authority  level.  Such  planning  would  ensure  centralisation  and 
rationalisation  of  refuse  transfer  points  within  that  area,  and  final  disposal  point 
in  the  Home  Counties.  Transportation  would  also  become  more  unified. 

With  the  ever-increasing  building  densities  and  development  there  is  also 
overall  necessity  under  such  reorganisation  for  plans  and  preparations  to  be  mai 
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for  the  time  when  the  land  now  being  utilised  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  has  been 
exhausted  and  other  outlets  must  be  provided. 

(5)  Generally 

Whilst  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  submission,  consideration  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  Metropolitan  area,  it  may  be  that,  in  the  case  of  contiguous  areas 
these  could  well  be  combined  or  joined  with  Metropolitan  areas  in  order  to 
assist  planning  on  broader  regional  lines  to  secure  the  remedies  enumerated 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institute  of  Sewage  Purification 


Memorandum  on  Main  Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Throughout  the  57  years  of  its  existence,  the  Institute  has  always  been  closely 
concerned  with  the  methods  of  organisation  and  administration  of  the  drainage 
and  sewage  purification  services.  During  the  war  in  1942,  it  issued  a 
Memorandum  on  “Sewage  Purification  services  in  relation  to  national  post- 
war planning  ” which  recommended  that  future  organisations  should  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  up  of  regional  Authorities  having  jurisdiction  over 
one  or  more  catchment  areas,  and  responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  the 
service  of  sewage  and  storm  water  purification  within  such  areas. 

This  recommendation  was  based  on  the  view  that  the  main  factor  restricting 
the  efficiency  of  this  service  resulted  from  its  being  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  local  government  area.  It  is  held  that  the  township  should  cease  to 
be  the  unit  of  area  for  the  administrative  control  of  such  work ; that  this  unit 
area  should  preferably  be  the  natural  drainage  or  catchment  area  of  a river, 
or  of  a tributary  in  the  case  of  major  rivers.  Planning  on  a regional  basis 
would  lead  to  a considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  works,  but  whether 
the  service  should  be  provided  in  any  one  area  by  the  centralisation  of  all 
purification  at  one  works,  or  by  the  joint  operation  of  a nnmber  of  smaller 
works,  would  depend  on  the  physical  features  of  the  area  concerned.  Operation 
by  regional  authorities  would  bring  about  considerably  increased  efficiency  with 
economy  and  many  other  advantages. 

These  views  were  expressed  on  the  general  situation  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  of  which  the  Greater  London  area  represents  a particular  and  rather 
unique  case.  This  Greater  London  area  had  already  been  the  subject  of  a 
Report  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  1935,  which  considered  in  detail 
the  problem  of  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  in  an  area  within  a radius 
of  25  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  Whilst  the  area  referred  to  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  terms  of  reference  is  somewhat  smaller,  it  is  felt  that  it  would 
be  well  to  re-consider  the  views  and  conclusions  expressed. 

The  number  of  sewage  works  in  the  area  under  review  at  that  time  was 
approximately  200  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  area  could  be  better  served 
by  about  ten  centralised  works. 

Among  the  advantages  which  it  was  suggested  would  accrue  from  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  works  were  : 

(1)  Nuisance  centres  or  potential  nuisance  centres  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

(2)  Improvement  of  amenities  in  areas  round  sewage  works  that  would  be 
abandoned.  In  many  cases  the  land  would  become  available  for 
building  purposes,  or  could  be  converted  into  recreation  grounds  or 
permanent  open  spaces. 

(3)  Enhanced  rateable  values  in  such  areas. 

(4)  Possible  sources  of  river  pollution  greatly  reduced  in  number. 

(5)  Greater  protection  for  water  supplies. 
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It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  efficiency  of  a sewage  works  depended 
on  good  management,  and  that  the  employment  of  highly  skilled  technologists 
was  almost  impossible  where  the  rateable  value  was  small. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  large  centralised  sewage  works  not 
considered  in  the  Report  concerns  the  reception  and  treatment  of  industrial 
effluents.  As  a result  of  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937,  local  authorities  have  now  had  to  accept  into  their  sewers 
for  treatment  at  the  sewage  works  increasing  quantities  of  industrial  effluent. 
Large  works  are  able  to  accept  without  difficulty,  effluents  of  such  quantity 
and  strength  as  would  completely  immobilise  many  of  the  smaller  sewage  works 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Since  1935,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  London  area  in 
replacing  small  plants  by  centralised  schemes,  and  the  service  of  sewage  disposal 
is  now  to  a great  extent  under  regional  control.  In  this  area  are  the  districts 
served  by  the  London  County  Council,  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
the  West  and  East  Middlesex  undertakings  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  the  Hogsmill  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  the 
Wandle  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  the  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board  and  the 
Romford  and  Hornchurch  Joint  Sewerage  Committee.  It  is  felt,  however,  that 
this  system  of  regional  control  should  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  area. 
In  some  cases  the  areas  covered  by  certain  of  the  authorities  could  be  enlarged. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  administrative  boundaries  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  should 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  local  authority  boundaries. 

2.  The  service  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  in  the  area  referred  to 
in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  should  be  administered  on  the 
basis  of  regional  organisation. 

3.  In  those  areas  where  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  is  still  controlled 
by  individual  local  authority,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of 
Joint  Sewerage  Boards. 

4.  That  an  advisory  panel,  similar  to  that  set  up  by  the  Water  Companies 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  be  established  to  give  advice  to  local  authorities 
in  the  future  development  of  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal  in  the  area 
under  review. 


S.  H.  JENKINS 

President 

W.  F.  A.  SNOOK 

R.  G.  MEREDITH 

Joint  Secretaries 

30th  April,  1958 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institute  of  Shops  Acts  Administration 


1.  The  Institute  has  as  members  the  officers  of  many  local  authorities  in 
Great  Britain  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Shops  Act,  1950,  and 
its  observations  are  confined  to  the  administration  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
desired  to  point  out,  however,  that  one  of  the  authorities  not  represented  within 
the  Institute  is  the  London  County  Council. 

2.  It  has  been  recognised  over  the  years  that  this  legislation  is  local  in 
character.  The  Act  itself  provides  considerable  opportunities  for  local  variations 
even  within  the  area  of  a single  local  authority. 

3.  The  Shops  Bill,  before  Parliament  during  the  1956-57  Session  (and 
subsequently  withdrawn  because  of  opposition  to  the  closing  hours  proposed), 
repeated  substantially  the  scope  of  freedom  available  to  local  authorities  and 
extended  the  emphasis  by  providing  that  all  county  boroughs,  boroughs,  urban 
and  rural  districts  should  be  Shops  Act  Authorities  (to  the  exclusion  of  county 
councils  who  are,  at  present,  Shops  Act  Authorities  in  urban  districts  widi 
populations  of  less  than  20,000  and  in  rural  districts.  Powers  of  delegation 
exist  but  these  have  been  used  in  relatively  few  cases). 

4.  In  the  County  of  London,  excluding  the  City  of  London,  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  Shops  Act  Authority  (with  part  of  section  38  (Sanitary 
and  other  arrangements)  of  the  Shops  Act,  1950,  administered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils),  and  the  Shops  Bill  proposed  no  change.  The 
Common  Council  is  responsible  within  the  City  of  London  and,  again,  no 
change  was  envisaged. 

The  London  County  Council  is  at  present  seeking  powers  to  transfer  to 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  that  part  of  section  38  of  the  Shops  Act, 
1950,  which  is  at  present  its  responsibility. 

5.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  trend  is  towards  making  this  legisla- 
tion more  local  in  its  character  and  administration.  It  is  clearly  established 
that  what  is  acceptable  in  one  part  of  the  area  of  a local  authority  is  quite 
unsuitable  in  another  part  and  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  shopping  public 
cannot  accurately  be  reflected  by  a distant  administration. 

6.  The  Report  by  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Closing  Hours  of 
Shops  (Cmd.  7105  dated  April,  1947)  refers  to  the  Administration  of  the  Shops 
Act  in  the  County  of  London,  and  paragraph  121  of  that  Report  is  reproduced 
below  : 

“ The  Administrative  County  of  London  presents  a problem  of  its 
own.  There  was  some  support  for  the  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  would  be  more  suitable  authorities  than  the  county  council,  who 
in  practice  divide  the  county  for  this  purpose  into  two  units  separated  by 
the  river.  There  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides.  Against  the  present 
law  it  is  argued  that  these  areas  are  too  large  and  diverse  for  uniform 
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treatment ; on  the  other  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that  administration  by 
boroughs  might  too  often  mean  that  the  law  was  different  on  one  side 
of  a street  from  the  other,  and  that  enforcement  would  be  made  more 
difficult  if  the  area  was  so  small  that  the  inspectors  would  become  well 
known.  We  do  not  recommend  any  change.” 

7.  It  appears  likely  that  if  the  Royal  Commission  make  any  change  in 
the  Local  Government  of  London  they  will  reduce  the  number  of  Local 
Authorities  and  thereby  reduce  the  boundary  difficulties  which  at  present 
probably  justify  the  more  remote  control  vested  in  the  London  County  Council. 
If  this  assumption  is  correct  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
London  area  into  line  with  the  remainder  of  the  urban  areas  of  England  and 
Wales  and  placing  the  duties  of  administration  in  the  district  councils  to  remain 
or  to  be  created. 

8.  On  this  assumption  the  Institute  feels  the  proper  course  to  follow  for 
the  administration  of  the  Shops  Act  in  the  future  in  Greater  London  would  be 
for  the  City  of  London  and  the  existing  county  boroughs,  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  who  already  have  powers  and  dut«es  under  the  Act  to  retain  them 
and  for  any  reconstituted  District  Councils  to  become  Shops  Act  Authorities. 

I8th  April,  1958 

J.  G.  GALILEE,  Honorary  Secretary 
Institute  of  Shops  Acts  Administration 
Guildhall 
London,  E.C.2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institution  of  Highway  Engineers 


loth  April,  1958 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 

in  Greater  London 

I have  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  20th  February  and  regret  delay  in  replying, 
but  I hope  our  views  will  not  be  too  late. 

So  far  as  the  Institution  is  concerned,  I think  we  can  only  look  at  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Highways,  and  on  this,  I presented 
a paper  to  the  Institution,  March  17th,  1950,  on  “ Ideas  of  Road  Administration,” 
a copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  This  paper  dealt  with  Highway  Administration 
generally  throughout  the  country  and  not  with  any  specific  area,  such  as  the 
one  referred  to,  although  many  of  the  points  made  in  my  paper  would  apply 
to  the  area  now  under  consideration ; quite  a comprehensive  area. 

There  is,  however,  another  area  which  covers  and  includes  the  one  referred 
to.  The  London  Traffic  Area,  set  up  by  the  London  Traffic  Act  of  1924; 
it  is  under  the  powers  given  by  this  Act  that  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  operates.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  give  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  authority  to  deal  with  Traffic  matters  in  an  area  approximately  25 
miles  in  all  directions  from  Charing  Cross ; it  covers  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
that  is,  the  L.C.C.  Area,  the  County  Borough  of  East  and  West  Ham,  also 
Croydon,  and  many  considerable  areas  of  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Middlesex,  Herts  and  Essex.  These  Authorities  uith 
their  constituent  bodies,  for  Highway  purposes  number  144.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929,  they  numbered  169. 

The  1924  London  Traffic  Act  not  only  gave  the  Ministry  of  Transport  power, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  to  make 
regulations  to  control  traffic  movement,  but  to  initiate  new  road  schemes  under 
the  third  schedule  and,  what  is  most  important,  after  negotiation  with  the 
constituent  Authorities  to  distribute  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  after  deducting  the 
Government  Grant,  over  the  various  Authorities  in  the  London  Traffic  Area. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  only  scheme  carried  out  under  this  arrange- 
ment some  thirty  years  ago  was  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  Dock  Road 
Scheme  (Silvertown  Way)  mainly  in  the  area  of  the  County  Borough  of  West 
Ham,  at  a cost  of  some  £2J  millions  (completed  in  1936)  and  as  an  example 
of  the  distribution  of  the  costs  Buckinghamshire  contributed  £2,500.  I quote 
the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  for  the  reason  that,  even  at  that  time,  there 
was  a feeling  of  something  lacking  in  the  administration  organisation,  at  least 
for  Highway  purposes  in  the  Greater  London  Area,  hence  the  setting  up  of 
the  Act  in  an  effort  to  do  some  co-ordination. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  as  I see  it,  is  that  the  L.C.C.  are  the  Improvement 
and  Planning  Authority  covering  all  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  but  they  have 
no  responsibility  for  traffic,  or  maintenance  of  the  roads  within  that  area.  The 
Ministry  of  Transport  is  responsible  for  traffic  regulation  and  improvement, 
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and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  for  maintenance. 

There  are  no  Trunk  Roads  in  the  L.C.C.  area,  or  in  the  areas  of  the 
County  Boroughs.  The  roads  in  these  areas  are  Class  I,  Class  II,  Class  III, 
attracting  the  usual  Government  Grant  for  improvements  only.  For  main- 
tenance a yearly  lump  sum  payment  is  made. 

The  Boroughs  and  Urbans  apart  from  the  County  Boroughs  have  Trunk 
Roads  through  their  areas,  for  which  the  Government  are  100%  financially 
responsible,  and  they  obtain  the  usual  percentage  grants  for  their  classified 
roads. 

It  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  should  be  so 
directly  re^onsible  for  inaugurating  traffic  schemes  and  major  improvements 
in  the  London  Area.  No  such  similar  arrangements  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
country ; the  London  arrangements  with  the  L.C.C.  at  the  top,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  on  the  lower  level,  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  the 
Traffic  Authority,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  L.C.C.  is  the  Improvement 
Authority;  this  in  practice  only  means  that  the  L.C.C.  take  advantage  when 
leases  fail  in  to  carry  out  road  widenings;  a slow  process,  with  no  relation 
to  the  necessity  to  expedite  Traffic  movement  by  initiating  comprehensive  road 
schemes. 

A recent  example  of  this  has  been  the  dropping  of  the  “A”  Ring  proposal 
by  the  L.C.C.  This  scheme  is  a costly  one  and  has  been  recommended  in  all 
the  many  reports  which  have  been  prepared  on  London  Traffic  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  “A”  Ring  on  Traffic  has 
shown  that,  when  constructed  and  in  full  operation  and  connected  up  with 
the  arterial  roads  leading  into  London,  it  would  act  as  a distributing  road  round 
the  central  area,  and  relieve  that  centre  of  roughly  30%  of  the  existing  traffic. 
This  would  be  a very  desirable  result  and  much  more  effective  than  the  piece- 
meal widening  of  existing  roads,  the  policy  followed  by  the  L.C.C.  and  primarily 
due  to  the  fact,  as  already  stated,  that  the  L.C.C.  have  no  responsibility  for 
traffic  in  their  area. 

It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  put  some  direct  responsibility  on  the 
London  County  Council  for  traffic  movement  in  their  area ; they  then  might 
have  some  interest  in  the  construction  of  New  Roads,  such  as  the  “A”  Ring, 
rather  than  their  present  somewhat  parochial  outlook  of  widening  existing 
roads  on  the  “ as  and  when  ” principle. 

I would  not  recommend  that  the  L.C.C.  should  take  over  the  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  because  that  Committee  deals  with  a very  con- 
siderably greater  area  than  the  L.C.C.  and  I would  not  recommend  an  extension 
of  the  L.C.C.  area ; they  already  have  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  their  area 
and  there  are  distinct  disadvantages  in  creating  unduly  large  units  by  centralisa- 
tion, with  the  tendency  to  create  local  bureaucracies;  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  “Centralisation  is  the  death  blow  of  Public  freedom.” 

I would  however  recommend  : 

1.  That  means  should  be  found  to  place  more  responsibility  on  the  L.C.C. 
for  traffic  in  their  area,  possibly  by  some  amendment  of  the  London  Traffic 
Acts,  1924,  in  order  to  create  a Traffic  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  which  would 
report  as  a sub-committee  to  the  main  Traffic  Committee,  who  would  then  make 
recommendations  to  the  Minister. 
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2.  The  number  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs  should  be  reduced  and  the 
Boroughs  that  remain  should  be  made  approximately  of  the  same  area ; for 
example,  Holborn  is  a very  small  area  indeed  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  Boroughs. 

3.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  tact  that  outside  the  L.C.C.  but  within 
the  London  Traffic  Area,  the  Authorities  dealing  with  roads  number  144.  With 
the  increase  in  development  and  population,  their  importance  has  increased  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  state  of  affairs  of  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  needs 
careful  examination,  with  a view  to  the  possible  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Authorities,  and  the  joining  together  of  some  to  form  new  County  Boroughs, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  L.C.C.  area.  It  is  only  quite  fortuitious  that  East  and  West 
Ham  and  Croydon  were  County  Boroughs  when  the  present  set-up  of  Authorities 
in  the  London  Traffic  area  started  to  function  thirty-four  years  ago. 

There  have  been  suggestions  from  time  to  time  that  Highway  Administrators 
should  be  disassociated  from  the  Local  Government  Structure  and  that  a Board 
of  Highway  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should 
be  set  up  to  replace  the  present  arrangement,  and  to  control  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  Roads.  There  might  be  something  in  this  suggestion,  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  new  roads  required  for  the  development  of  the  country 
is  required,  but  in  this  case  the  Highway  Commission  would  need  to  be  given 
a complete  list  of  new  road  works,  to  be  carried  out  over  a 'term  of  years, 
with  a guarantee  of  the  necessary  finance  to  carry  out  the  work.  Generally, 
however,  the  disassociation  of  Highway  Administration  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment structure  would  probably  result  in  disadvantage  greater  than  any  resulting 
advantage.  The  true  solution  would  appear  to  be  a re-organisation  of  the 
Local  Government  structure  in  a manner  which  will  create  the  conditions  in 
which  highway  services,  in  common  with  all  other  locally  administered  public 
.services,  can  function  with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  H.  E.  ALDINGTON 

President 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers 

2Sth  May,  1958 


Memorandum  of  Evidence 

In  preparing  this  evidence  the  Institution  has  borne  in  mind  the  importance 
of  securing  a system  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  which  would  be 
both  acceptable  and  efficient  and  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

Type  of  Local  Authority 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  a local  authority  should  be  a single-tier  authority 
directly  responsible  for  most  of  the  services  which  concern  the  daily  lives  of 
the  local  inhabitants,  other  than  services  which  must  be  organised  on  a County 
or  other  basis  such  as  fire,  main  drainage  and  the  preparation  and  revision 
of  the  Development  Plan  as  distinct  from  its  administration. 

2.  A local  council  should  have  reposed  in  it  a real  measure  of  responsibility 
and  power  of  decision. 

3.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  administrative  work  is  multiplied  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  authorities  concerned. 

4.  In  large  urban  areas  the  two-tier  system  results  in  two  responsible 
authorities  considering  the  same  matters,  leading  to  duplication  of  staff,  wasteful 
use  of  technical  effort  and  a sense  of  frustration,  and  irritation  to  the  public, 
the  Council  and  the  staff. 

5.  The  position  of  the  small  urban  area  on  the  fringe,  free  from  contiguous 
development,  is  different  and  the  present  system,  modified  where  necessary  to 
ensure  a proper  degree  of  delegation,  might  well  be  retained. 

6.  Special  Boards  responsible  for  individual  services  over  wide  areas,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards,  have  played 
an  important  part  in  their  respective  spheres,  but  any  extension  of  the  regional 
system  to  all  local  government  services  would  certainly  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public. 


Size  of  Local  Authority 

7.  Authorities  should  have  ample  resources  to  handle  civil  engineering  and 
building  work  of  all  kinds  and  be  able  to  employ  adequate  professional  staff. 

8.  Whilst  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  nature  and  area  of  existing  local 
authorities,  a population  between  100,000  and  250,000  is  considered  appropriate. 

9.  These  figures  might  be  increased  in  the  densely  populated  central  areas 
while  on  the  fringe  lower  figures  might  be  appropriate. 
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Recruitment  of  Engineers 

10.  The  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  Municipal  Engineers  is  of 
great  importance. 

11.  If  young  engineers  of  ability  and  skill  are  to  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  local  government  service  and  are  to  be  retained  in  this  service,  it  is  essential 
that  the  work  they  are  required  to  design  and  undertake  shall  afford  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 

12.  The  training  and  experience  of  Municipal  Engineers  covers  a wide 
field  and  men  trained  in  this  sphere  find  ready  acceptance  in  other  fields  of 
enterprise,  where  professional  skill  and  administrative  experience  are  at  a 
premium. 

13.  The  best  interests  of  local  government  can  only  be  served  if  its  form 
is  such  as  will  attract  and  retain,  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  main  executive 
functions,  men  of  the  highest  skill  and  experience  who  are  competent  to  advise 
their  authorities  upon  a wide  range  of  subjects  and  to  administer  all  the  technical 
services  at  the  highest  level  of  efficiency. 

14.  To  emphasis  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  from 
a memorandum  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Man  Power  Committee 
by  the  local  government  side  ; 

"The  governing  principle  is  to  secure  a virile  and  responsible  local 

government  with  a sense  of  purpose  and  achievement  strong  enough  to 

attract  to  its  members  and  officers  of  real  ability.” 

Existing  Public  Services 

If  the  Royal  Commission  recommends  that  the  present  form  and  character 
of  London  Government  should  continue,  particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
need  for  adjustments  in  the  system  to  ensure  direct  conferment  of  power  or 
an  adequate  degree  of  delegation. 

The  following  comments  are  submitted  : 

A.  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

(a)  Refuse  collection  should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  County 
districts 

(b)  Better  planning  is  required  in  relation  to  methods  of  disposal  and  future 
tipping  sites 


B.  Regulations  and  Sanitation  of  Building 

The  Institution  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  differences  in  regulations  between 
the  London  County  Council  areas  and  the  extra  metropolitan  areas. 

C.  Building  Byelaws 

A building  developer  should  be  controlled  by  standard  regulations  applicable 
throughout  the  country  wherever  building  development  is  undertaken.  A 
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developer  should  be  able  to  obtain  information  and  submit  deposited  plans 
at  the  local  town  hall»  rather  than  at  a variety  of  places,  as  applies  in  the 
London  Counnty  Council  area  at  the  present  time, 

D.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  Local  Planning  Authority  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Development  Plan,  but  there  should  be  automatic 
conferment  of  powers  upon  county  districts,  under  Part  3 of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  as  the  administration  of  the  plan  is  much  better 
done  locally. 

E.  Traffic  : Construction,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Roads 

London  Government  suffers  at  present  from  having  too  many  avenues  for 
joint  consultation.  One  example  is  the  arrangement  for  dealing  with  bus  stops. 

Local  authorities  in  the  London  area  should  be  given  more  power  to  deal 
with  the  erection  of  certain  types  of  traffic  signs. 

Construction,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  all  highways,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  trunk  routes  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  district  councils 
subject  to  approval  and  grant  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The  Ministry  of 
Transport  should  give  further  consideration  to  the  grant  system  for  major 
and  minor  road  improvements  and  the  issue  of  a grant  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  need  to  acquire  land. 

A twelve  month  period  is  too  small  for  estimating  and  controlling  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  roads  economically.  Programmes  for  classified 
roads  should  be  approved  annually  for  a three-year  period. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  International  Centre  for  Regional  Planning 
and  Development 


British  Group 

1.  This  evidence  is  submitted  by  the  British  Group  of  the  International 
Centre  for  Regional  Planning  and  Development.  The  International  Centre  was 
formed  as  the  result  of  a conference  on  regional  planning  and  development 
which  was  held  at  Bedford  College,  London,  in  September,  1955.  The  aims  of 
the  Centre  are  summarised  as  follows  in  the  preamble  to  its  Constitution  : 

“ The  Centre  has  been  set  up  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a need  for 
close  co-operation  between  individuals  and  organisations  concerned  with 
the  study  and  practice  of  planned  regional  development  : that  the  success 
of  such  development  depends  upon  the  balanced  teamwork  of  specialists 
in  the  administrative,  economic,  social  and  technical  spheres,  working  with 
and  for  the  peoples  concerned  : and  that  to  achieve  harmonious  results, 
the  welfare  of  man  must  be  the  guiding  factor  in  the  development  of  human 
and  material  resources.” 

Our  interests  are  particularly  concerned  with  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, and  this  is  the  only  subject  upon  which  we,  as  an  association,  can  claim 
expert  knowledge.  To  a great  extent,  however,  the  decisions  in  the  planning 
field  which  shape  our  environment  are  taken  by  local  authorities,  and  form  an 
important  proportion  of  their  work.  It  therefore  seems  to  us  vital  that  the 
proposed  re-organisation  should  be  such  that  all  local  decisions  which  have 
region-wide  imphcations  can  be  recognised  and  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  expert 
advice. 

2.  We  consider  that  a unit  of  government,  if  it  is  to  function  efficiently  and 
obtain  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  its  citizens,  must  : 

(1)  be  democratically  elected 

(2)  be  of  a size  suitable  to  the  functions  which  it  is  to  perform 

(3)  be  responsible  for  an  area  whose  population  forms  a cohesive  and 
well-balanced  social  entity. 

We  consider  that  these  statements  are  axiomatic,  and  that  any  system  of 
government  administration  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  them. 

3.  If  these  axioms  are  accepted  it  is  evident  that  the  present  structure  of 
London’s  government  is  generally  unsuited  for  the  tasks  which  it  has  to  perform. 
The  present  pattern  of  authorities  has  developed  in  a haphazard  fashion  and 
was  evolved  to  serve  a city  and  its  environs  which  were  very  different  from 
the  vast  conurbation  which  exists  today.  Little  improvement  can  be  expected 
from  minor  reforms  of  a pattern  of  local  bodies  that  is  basically  wrong  and 
out  of  date.  A radically  different  structure  of  local  government  is  needed  for 
London. 
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The  first  task  must  be  to  define  this  structure  and  agree  on  its  outline, 
the  second  to  decide  on  the  steps  needed  to  transform  the  present  pattern  into 
that  of  the  future.  Our  evidence  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  first  of 
these  tasks. 

4.  Different  functions  of  local  authorities  require  units  of  different  sizes  to 
administer  them.  A body  which  is  the  right  size  to  administer  the  main  road 
transport  arteries  of  Greater  London  is  unlikely  to  be  the  right  size  to  maintain 
a small  children’s  playground  in  Hoxton.  Some  local  government  functions 
are  of  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  London  region,  some  are  of  local  interest 
only.  From  this  it  follows  that  a well-conceived  system  of  local  government 
for  London  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  two  or  more  tiers,  each  tier  carrying 
out  powers  and  duties  appropriate  to  its  size.  The  more  numerous  the  tiers 
are,  the  more  clumsy  will  the  administration  become.  For  this  reason  we 
consider  that  not  more  than  two  tiers  should  be  established.  A precedent  for 
such  a two  tier  system  exists  in  counties  and  county  districts. 

We  consider  that  the  London  Region  (in  which  we  include  not  merely  the 
existing  built  up  area  of  Metropolitan  London  but  the  green  belt  and  the  ring  of 
towns  and  countryside  around  it)  is  a social,  economic  and  geographical  entity 
and  that  those  activities  which  are  essential  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  whole 
region  should  be  administered  by  one  authority  elected  by  and  responsible  to  it. 

A trend  towards  such  regional  administration  already  exists.  A number 
of  local  government  functions  (e.g.,  the  administration  of  hospitals)  have  been 
removed  from  local  government  control  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  ad-hoc 
regional  authorities.  While  the  tendency  towards  regional  administration  reflects 
a correct  assessment  of  local  requirements,  the  establishment  of  such  ad-hoc 
authorities  is  in  principle  undesirable,  since  it  runs  contrary  to  the  democratic 
basis  of  local  government.  Local  activities  should  be  the  responsibility  of  locally 
elected  authorities  and  a regional  authority  is  needed  to  deal  with  regional 
functions. 

6.  The  problem  of  the  correct  size  for  such  a regional  authority  is  one 
of  great  complexity,  since  many  social,  economic,  administrative  and  functional 
requirements  have  to  be  considered,  for  example  : Many  people  prefer  to  live 
outside  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  work  within  it  ; many  others  use  the  rural 
area  around  London  for  recreation.  The  overcrowded  population  of  Metro- 
politan London  cannot  be  decently  re-housed  within  the  ring  of  the  green  belt 
and  new  towns,  expanding  towns  and  “ out-county  estates  ” have  been  and 
are  being  erected  outside  the  present  built-up  area.  The  London  Transport 
Executive  sends  its  trains  and  buses  far  into  the  countryside,  while  apprentices 
and  students  make  daily  trips  into  Central  London  for  their  technical  education. 
We  have  studied  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference  with  regard  to  factors  such  as  these  and  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  area  upon  which  the  Commission  is  asked  to  report  is  too  small. 
We  hold  that  if  a new  regional  authority  is  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
satisfactorily  it  should  include  a much  larger  area  than  that  at  present  under 
consideration. 

Since,  however,  the  Royal  Commission  cannot  make  suggestions  in  regard 
to  areas  outside  its  terms  of  reference  we  consider  that  it  should  propose  that 
an  appropriate  body  be  set  up  to  determine  the  most  suitable  boundaries  of 
a unit  of  government  for  the  London  Region.  At  the  same  time  the  Royal 
Commission  should  recommend  as  a first  step  the  establishment  of  a Regional 
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Authority  (which  might  be  called  the  Greater  London  Council)  to  include  the 
entire  area  within  the  Commission’s  purview. 


7.  We  consider  that  the  Greater  London  Council  should  be  responsible  for 
all  functions  of  local  government  in  Central  London*  and  the  following  functions 
outside  the  central  area  : 

(a)  Main  Drainage,  i.e.,  large  sewage  disposal  plants,  principal  sewage  and 
storm  water  outfaUs  and  main  drains  and  sewers  leading  to  them. 

(b)  Public  Transport,  i.e.,  the  work  of  the  London  Transport  Executive 
and  the  suburban  services  of  British  Railways. 

(c)  Water  Supplies 

(d)  Technical  Edneationt 

(e)  Principal  highway  arteries  and  major  car  parks,  i.e.,  the  layout  and 
construction  of  main  roads,  traffic  control  systems  in  main  roads, 
principal  car  parks. 

(f)  Hospital  and  Ambulance  Services 

(g)  Fire  Fighting  and  Civfl  Defence 


(h)  Housing 

Regional  Planning,  i.e.,  the  preparation  of  surveys  and  a master  plan  for 
the  whoie  area  together  with  the  implementation  of  major  proposals, 
detailed  planning  and  development  control  would  not  normally  be 
carried  out  by  the  regional  authority  except  in  Central  London. 


We  appreciate  that  administration  of  water  supplies  is  outside  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  certain  activities  are  in  the  hands  of 
ad  hoc  authorities  and  are  therefore  outside  the  present  functions  of  M 
government  and  that  other  functions  such  as  main  drainage,  and  the  activihes 
of  the  London  Transport  Executive  involve  responsibilities  which  stretch  beyond 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference.  Nevertheless,  we 
consider  that  these  functions  cannot  reasonably  be  divided  among  different 
authorities  Hospitals  in  Middlesex  cannot  be  considered  separately  from 
Hospitals  in  the  area  of  the  L.C.C.  The  whole  of  London  drams  into  the 
Thames  Valley,  and  the  main  sewers  should  therefore  be  under  the  control  of 
one  authority  rather  than  under  several  different  authorities  as  at  present,  ^e 
transport  problem  of  London  is  regional,  not  local  m its  implications,  and 
principal  highways,  car  parks  and  public  transport  should  therefore  be  planned 
on  a regional  basis.  The  broader  aspects  of  land  use  planmng  are  above  all 
a regional  problem.  Such  matters  as  the  relationship  of  housing  and  employ- 
ment, the  location  of  industry,  the  siting  of  the  wholesale  markets,  the  ImK 
of  main  traffic  routes  or  the  relationship  of  the  docks  to  the  rest  of  the  city 
cannot  properly  be  considered  by  a series  of  independent  authorities  preparing 
their  own  separate  plans.  If  a satisfactory  plan  is  to  be  devised  for  Greater 
London  a regional  authority  must  be  established  with  power  to  prepare  it  and 
see  that  it  is  carried  out. 


* The  term  “Central  London”  is  meant  to  include  all  those  parts 
national  rather  than  local  importance,  e.g.  the  City  of  London,  the  Royal  Palaces  an 
Parks,  the  West  End,  the  University  and  mam  museums,  etc. 
tTliis'is  a subject  which  requires  thorough  re-thinking,  with  particular  reference  to  te 
division  of  responsibility  between  Local  Authorities  and  Universities. 
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8.  We  suggest  that  the  Greater  London  Council  should  be  responsible  for 
all  functions  of  local  government  in  Central  London  because  we  consider  that 
this  area  constitutes  a special  problem.  It  exists  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  whole 
region  and  is,  indeed,  the  focal  point  of  the  entire  Nation  and  Commonwealth. 
Its  government  should  therefore  be  the  responsibility  not  only  of  those  who 
are  registered  as  electors  within  its  borders  but  of  all  those  who  regularly  make 
use  of  it,  i.e.,  the  entire  voting  population  of  the  London  Region. 

9.  Just  as  the  area  for  which  the  Greater  London  Council  should  be 
responsible  ought  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  Council’s  function,  so  the 
size  of  the  second  tier  authorities  should  be  determined  in  relation  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. We  consider  that  an  authority  needs  to  be  fairly  large  (say  between 
a quarter  and  a half  a million  in  population)  if  it  is  to  be  capable  of 
administering  certain  activities  to  the  maximum  efficiency.  A small  authority 
could  not  satisfactorily  handle  the  problems  of  an  education  department  or  a 
public  cleansing  service.  Furthermore,  a large  authority  is  able  to  offer 
comparatively  higher  salaries  for  its  senior  posts  and  can  thus  obtain  better 
men  for  them  than  a small  authority  can  afford.  We  therefore  suggest  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  second  tier  authorities  (which  might  be  called  City 
Districts,  should  be  drawn  to  enclose  populations  of  about  this  size.  There 
would  be  about  20  to  30  City  Districts. 

10.  So  far  this  evidence  has  consisted  of  a sketch  of  a reformed  local 
government  structure  for  the  London  Region.  The  remaining  paragraphs  show 
how  this  structure  would  make  possible  improved  services  in  the  fields  of 
planning,  housing  and  transport,  the  three  functions  of  local  government  which 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  man’s  environment. 

11.  We  have  already  explained,  in  paragraph  7,  why  we  believe  that 
planning  should  be  organised  on  a regional  basis.  A structure  of  local  govern- 
ment such  as  we  have  described  is  needed  because  democratic  regional  planning 
is  impossible  without  it.  Only  a single  authority  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
the  London  Region  and  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  can  see  the 
picture  as  a whole,  plan  the  area  as  a whole  and,  in  so  doing,  reflect  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  population.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  while  the  Greater 
London  Council  should  : 

(a)  prepare  an  outline  plan  for  the  whole  area 

(b)  be  responsible  for  the  detailed  planning  and  development  of  Central 
London,  and 

(c)  be  responsible  for  implementing  projects  of  national  or  regional 
importance  anywhere  in  the  region 

it  cannot  and  should  not  prepare  and  implement  detailed  plans  for  the  whole 
of  its  area.  Such  a task  is  too  complex  for  a single  authority.  The  filling 
in  of  the  outline  plan  and  its  detailed  implementation  must  be  carried  out  at 
local  level.  We  suggest  that  the  Greater  London  Council  should  delegate  to 
the  City  Districts  its  responsibility  for  detailed  planning  and  most  aspects  of 
development  control,  keeping  in  its  own  hands  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  the  master  plan  and  the  control  of  projects  of  national  or  regional 
importance.  The  City  Districts  should  be  consulted  during  the  preparation 
of  the  master  plan,  and  be  responsible  for  the  detailed  plans  of  their  own  areas. 

The  administration  of  development  control  might  be  carried  out  by  the 
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planning  committees  of  the  City  District  Councils  who  may,  if  necessary,  seek 
advice  from  local  citizens’  committees  and  groups.  Such  committees  and  groups 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  focussing  of  local  interests  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  in  the  larger  City  Districts. 

12.  If  planning  is,  in  its  broad  aspects,  a regional  activity,  slum  clearance 
and  housing  are  matters  which  require,  in  addition  to  regional  considerations, 
a close  understanding  of  local  needs.  The  L.C.C.  has  an  admirable  record  in 
this  field,  principally  because  it  is  large  enough  to  be  able  to  employ  the  best 
staff.  The  City  Districts  which  we  propose  would  be  both  large  enough  to 
have  well  staffed  housing  departments  and  at  the  same  time  small  enough 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  local  problems. 

13.  While  the  technical  problems  of  housing  and  planning  are  fairly  well 
understood,  those  of  transport  have  never  been  properly  tackled,  and  much 
research  into  this  subject  is  needed.  We  consider  that  the  solution  of  the  transport 
problem  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  complex  task  which  the  Greater 
London  Council  will  have  to  face  during  the  first  years  of  its  life.  For  this 
reason  we  suggest  that  when  the  Council’s  constitution  is  framed,  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  has  powers  adequate  to  enable  it  to  consider  the 
transport  of  the  London  Region  as  a whole.  It  should  be  able  to  balance  the 
social  and  financial  benefits  which  would  result  from  improvements  to  the 
transport  system  against  the  cost  and  effort  involved,  and  should  have  power 
to  consider  all  the  various  transport  media  (main  line  railways,  undergrounds, 
buses,  coaches,  cars,  lorries,  canals,  etc.)  and  decide  in  relation  to  the  economy 
of  the  region  and  the  plans  for  the  area  what  works  are  necessary  for  each 
medium.  It  should  be  able  to  consider  not  merely  the  requirements  of  transport 
but  also  its  effects  and  in  particular  the  planning  implications  of  the  motor 
vehicle  whose  demands  for  large  roads  will  play  havoc  with  London  unless 
they  are  planned  as  part  of  a coherent  pattern  of  land  use  for  the  whole  region. 
We  believe  that  if  the  Council’s  transport  department  is  to  function  effectively 
it  must  be  constituted  in  such  a way  as  to  attract  the  services  of  that  body  of 
road  engineers  and  traffic  experts  who  are  at  present  thinly  distributed  among 
a large  number  of  organisations  such  as  the  London  County  Council,  the  Road 
Research  Laboratory,  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  motoring  organisations, 
etc.  Its  staff  should  not,  however,  be  simply  a committee  of  engineers  and 
transport  experts  for  such  a body  would  have  too  narrow  a view  of  this  lughly 
complex  problem.  It  should  include  the  services  of  town  planners,  architect 
sociologists,  industrial  designers,  landscape  architects,  urban  geographers, 
surveyors,  economists,  and  the  protagonists  of  a number  of  other  disciplines, 
if  it  is  to  have  the  breadth  of  vision  which  the  problem  requires. 

14.  In  this  evidence  we  have  proposed  a target.  We  realise  that  much 
thought  is  needed  to  determine  the  means  by  which  this  target  can  be  reached 
and  that  this  evidence  is  no  more  than  a brief  examination  of  a vast  and  highly 
complex  problem.  The  formulation  of  a target  is  nevertheless  an  essential  step, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  may  find  useful  the  opinions  of  an 
association  of  technologists  and  specialists  in  a wide  variety  of  disciplines 
who  share  a belief  in  the  importance  of  planning  on  a regional  basis  and  have 
no  reason  to  press  the  claims  of  any  one  of  the  existing  authorities  or  interests 
in  Greater  London. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 

1.  The  Board  understand  that,  under  the  general  heading  “Environmental 
Health,”  the  Commission  proposes  to  consider  the  exercise  within  the  area  under 
review  of  functions  relating  to  “The  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and 
Ponds  ” and  “ Prevention  of  River  Pollution.” 

2.  The  Board  have  examined  the  written  evidence  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  authorities  listed  in  Appendix  I hereto,  and  have  decided  that 
it  is  desirable  for  them  to  submit  evidence  on  certain  matters  to  the  Commission. 

3.  (i)  The  Board  are  the  Land  Drainage  and  Prevention  of  Pollution 
authority  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  (shown  on  a map  prepared  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  under  Section  5 of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930) 
by  virtue  of  : 

(a)  as  regards  land  drainage  (which  includes  tidal  defence  work  in  relation 
to  “main  river”),  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  as  amended  by  the 
Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board  Acts  of  1936,  1938  and  1950; 

(b)  as  regards  the  prevention  of  pollution  (in  which  they  are  successors 
of  the  former  Lee  Conservancy  Board,  disbanded  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Transport  Act,  1947),  the  Lee  Conservancy  Acts,  1868-1938 
(which  use  the  expression  “ Protection  of  Water  ”),  and  the  Rivers 
(Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951. 

(ii)  The  Board  also  have  certain  powers  in  relation  to  fisheries  under  the 
Lee  Conservancy  Act,  1868. 

(iii)  The  Board’s  general  powers  as  land  drainage  authority  (a)  to  carry 
out  works  of  maintenance  and  improvement,  and  (b)  of  control  by  virtue  of 
byelaws,  extend  to  all  watercourses  designated  as  “ main  river  ” on  the  official 
map  of  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  referred  to  above.  The  Board  also  have, 
and  are  exercising,  certain  special  powers  under  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board  Act,  1938,  to  carry  out  extensive  flood  relief  works  in  the  Lower  Lee 
Valley. 

(iv)  The  powers  for  prevention  of  pollution  derived  from  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Acts  are  exercisable  in  relation  to  all  watercourses  covered  by  the  expression 
“the  River  Lee  and  its  tributaries”  as  defined  in  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act,  1868, 
whilst  those  under  the  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  are  exercisable 
in  relation  to  watercourses  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  covered  by  the  definition 
of  “ stream  ” contained  in  that  Act. 

(v)  Complementary  to  the  functions  above  referred  to  are  (a)  the  responsibility 
to  preserve  the  purity  and  flow  of  the  River  Lee  and  its  tributaries  given  by 
the  Lee  Conservancy  Act,  1868,  and  (b)  the  power  to  gauge  and  record  rainfall 
and  the  flow  of  rivers  and  streams  given  by  Section  9 of  the  River  Boards 
Act,  1948. 

(vi)  In  the  performance  of  these  functions  generally  the  Board  exercise 
supervision  throughout  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  with  regard  to  matters 
appertaining  to  land  drainage,  prevention  of  pollution  and  the  conservation 
of  water. 
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(vii)  Information  as  to  the  Board’s  finances  is  given  in  Appendix  II  hereto. 

4.  The  Lee  Catchment  Area  was  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
River  Boards  Act,  1948,  requiring  the  Ministers  of  Health  and  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  to  define  river  board  areas  comprising  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  (except  the  excluded  areas)  and  to  establish  river  boards  for  the  areas 
so  defined,  but  permissive  powers  for  defining  the  Area  as,  or  including  it  in, 
a river  board  area,  are  given  by  Section  7 of  the  Act.  The  Area  includes 
parts  of  the  Counties  of  London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Bedford- 
shire (with  a very  small  part  of  Cambridgeshire)  and  the  County  Borough  of 
West  Ham ; it  therefore  includes  a large  portion  of  “ the  Greater  London  area  ” 
as  defined  in  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference. 

5.  The  Board’s  observations  are  directed  to  two  matters,  namely  : 

(1)  the  position  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  land  drainage,  prevention  of 
pollution,  and  other  cognate  functions  in  the  area  within  the  Greater 
London  area  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  and  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  and  not  at  present  within  any  river  board 
or  catchment  board  area  (hereinafter  called  the  “ south-west  area  ”) ; 
and 

(2)  the  exercise  by  the  Board  of  their  functions  within  the  Lee  Catchment 
Area. 


The  “South-West  Area” 

6.  (1)  The  “south-west  area”  includes  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex  described  as  the  “ central  area,”  or  “ rantral  portion, 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  in  the  section  of  their  Outline  Evidence  d^hng 
with  “ Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and  Ponds  ” and  “ Prevention  of  River 
Pollution  ” (pp.  89-93  and  pp.  114-115),  the  remainder  being  in  the  Admimstrative 
County  of  London  and  a small  part  of  Hertfordshire. 

(2)  As  regards  the  “central  area”  of  Middlesex,  the  County  Council  contend 
that  the  present  arrangements  whereby  they  are  the  land  drainage  and  prevenhon 
of  pollution  authority  in  the  area  are  effective  and  convenient  and,  of  the  two 
alternatives,  namely  incorporation  in  either  the  area  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
or  that  of  this  Board,  they  consider  the  former  would  be  preferable.  They 
maintain,  however,  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  incorporahng 
the  “ central  area  ” in  either  catchment  board  area,  and  state  that  they  would 
resist  any  proposal  to  do  so. 

(3)  Of  the  local  authorities  whose  evideace  the  Board  have  examined,  only 
Finchley  Borough  Council,  whose  Borough  is  partly  in  the  Lee  Catchment  toa 
and  partly  in  the  “central  area,”  comment  on  the  position 

they  are  content  for  the  County  Council’s  powers  to  remain.  The  Bomd  tave 
not  examined  the  evidence  of  any  authority  which  is  wholly  within  the  central 
area”  and  therefore  outside  the  Lee  Catchment  Area. 

7.  (i)  Notwithstanding  the  view  of  the  County  Council,  the  Board  would 

draw  attention  to  certain  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  centra 
area  ” of  Middlesex  being  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a catchment  boara 
or  river  board,  viz  : 
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(a)  The  cost  of  flood  prevention  works,  and  other  works  of  improvement, 
could  be  assisted  by  Government  grant  under  Section  55  of  the  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1930. 

(b)  The  services,  knowledge  and  experience  of  lay  members  and  of  admini- 
strative and  technical  staff  whose  speciality  has  been  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  rivers  and  streams  would  be  available. 

(c)  The  power  to  carry  out  tidal  defence  works  in  relation  to  “main 
river  “ would  be  available  as  regards  the  length  of  the  Thames  north 
bank  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  upstream  to  Teddington  Weir. 

(d)  The  power  of  gauging  and  recording  rainfall  and  the  flow  of  streams 
would  be  available  in  the  area. 

(ii)  The  Board  also  submit,  contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  County 
Council  that,  as  between  the  Thames  Conservancy  Area  and  the  Lee  Catchment 
Area,  the  “ central  area  ” of  Middlesex  (and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  “ south- 
west area”)  could  more  conveniently  be  incorporated  with  the  Lee  Catchment 
Area  since  the  type  of  problem  to  be  encountered  there,  both  as  regards  land 
drainage  and  prevention  of  pollution,  is  similar  to  those  of  which  the  Board 
have  already  had  considerable  experience  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area. 

The  Exercise  by  the  Board  of  their  Functions  within 
the  Lee  Catchment  Area 

8.  The  examination  of  the  written  evidence  submitted  by  the  authorities 
named  in  Appendix  I hereto  did  not  reveal  any  general  criticism  of  the  Board, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  performs  its  functions,  or  the  nature  of  those 
functions,  neither  did  it  reveal  any  general  desire  for  any  far-reaching  changes 
affecting  the  Board  or  its  functions. 

It  is,  however,  desired  to  submit  the  observations  contained  in  the  following 
paragraphs  with  regard  to  some  of  the  statements  made. 

Middlesex  County  Council 

9.  (1)  The  County  Council  explain  that  in  addition  to  their  land  drainage 
powers  under  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  they  have  certain  powers  in  relation 
to  land  drainage  and  prevention  of  pollution  under  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  Act,  1944,  that  their  land  drainage  powers  are  exercisable  throughout 
the  county,  but  that  their  prevention  of  pollution  powers  are  exercisable  only 
in  the  “central  area.”  In  the  parts  of  the  county,  however,  within  the  Lee 
Catchment  Area  and  the  Area  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  their  land  drainage 
powers  may  be  exercised  only  with  regard  to  watercourses  which  are  not  “ main 
river  ” of  this  Board  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  respectively,  but  the  County 
Council  admit  that  in  fact  they  have  not  exercised  their  land  drainage  powers 
outside  the  “central  area”  at  all,  and  that  even  in  the  “central  area”  they 
exercise  their  land  drainage  powers  only  with  regard  to  the  streams,  or  parts 
of  streams,  which  they  have  designated  unofficially  as  “ main  river.” 

(2)  The  County  Council  refer  to  Section  160  of  their  Act  of  1944,  which 
enables  local  authorities  in  the  County  to  contribute  to  land  drainage  (and 
prevention  of  pollution)  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County  Council  ; they 
describe  as  a “ defect  ” the  fact  that  certain  watercourses,  or  parts  of  water- 
courses, in  tho.se  parts  of  the  County  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  and  the  Area 
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of  the  Thames  Conservancy  which  are  not  designated  as  “ main  river  ” of  either 
this  Board  or  the  Thames  Conservancy,  suffer  from  lack  of  maintenance,  and 
they  claim  that  this  could  be  cured  if  this  Board  and  the  Thames  Conservancy 
had  the  benefit  of  a statutory  provision  similar  to  Section  160  of  the  County 
Council’s  Act  of  1944. 

(3)  The  Board  contend  that  this  is  not  a valid  criticism  of  the  present  position 
since 


(a)  as  the  County  Council  admit,  their  own  powers  extend  to  the  water- 
courses not  designated  as  “ main  river  ” in  the  Thames  and  Lee 
Catchment  Areas  which  they  say  are  suffering  from  lack  of  maintenance ; 
and 

(b)  the  application  of  a provision  similar  to  Section  160  of  the  Act  of 
1944  to  the  Board  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  would  not  be  adequate 
unless  either  it  were  accompanied  by  specific  power  for  those  two 
bodies  to  carry  out  work  on  watercourses  which  are  not  “ main  river  ” 
or  their  existing  main  river  system  were  extended. 

(4)  With  one  possible  exception  the  Board  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is 
any  need  for  further  lengths  of  watercourses  in  that  part  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex  within  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  to  be  brought  under  their  jurisdiction 
for  land  drainage  purposes  ; and  they  consider  that  (with  the  possible  exception 
mentioned)  no  further  lengths  of  watercourses  in  that  part  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  fall  within  the  notion  of  “main  river” 
as  at  present  understood. 

(5)  In  this  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  of  the  nine  local  authorities  whose 
Districts  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  and  also  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  (those  in  Appendix  I marked  with  an  asterisk)  and  who  therefore 
have  experience  of  the  concurrent  (but  not  overlapping)  land  drainage  powers 
of  the  Board  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  three,  namely,  Edmonton 
Borough  Council,  Enfield  Borough  Council  and  Potters  Bar  Urban  District 
Council,  consider  that  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  should  be  abrogate. 
(The  observations  of  the  Edmonton  Borough  Council  on  this  point  seem, 
however,  to  be  be  based  on  a false  premise,  namely  that  the  powers  of  the  two 
authorities  overlap,  which  is  not  so.) 

(6)  Pending  an  amendment  of  the  general  law  affecting  county  councils 
as  a whole,  there  is  no  objection  so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned  to  the 
continuance  of  the  limited  land  drainage  powers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
under  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  in  the  part  of  Middlesex  within  the  Lee 
Catchment  Area  or,  indeed,  in  the  “ central  area  ” of  Middlesex  in  the  event 
of  it  being  amalgamated  with  the  Lee  Catchment  Area. 

South-West  Essex  Authorities 

10.  (1)  The  First  Joint  Memorandum  submitted  by  these  authorities  refers 
to  the  hiatus  which  is  alleged  to  exist  as  regards  powers  to  carry  out  works 
for  the  prevention  of  flooding  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  from  the  River 
Thames  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Board’s  powers  do  not  extend  to  carrying 
out  works  along  a short  length  of  Thames  frontage  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area. 

(2)  Subject  to  appropriate  safeguards  the  Board  would  not  oppose  any 
legislation  which  might  be  proposed  with  a view  to  giving  them  the  necessary 
powers  in  this  respect. 
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Tottenham  Borough  Council 

11.  (1)  The  Council  refer  to  work  they  have  initiated  on  Stonebridge 
Brook  under  their  Act  of  1952  (with  a contribution  from  the  Board  as  regards 
the  “main  river”  section)  and  suggest  that  the  question  of  spreading  the  cost 
of  flood  prevention  works  over  a wider  area  should  be  considered. 

(2)  This  was  in  fact  achieved  by  the  establishment  of,  first  catchment  boards 
by  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  and,  later,  of  river  boards  under  the  River 
Boards  Act,  1948,  but  presumably  it  is  the  application  of  that  principle  in 
the  Borough  of  Tottenham  that  the  Council  finds  unsatisfactory. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council 

12.  (1)  This  authority  contends  that  the  control  of  watercourses  is 
inadequate,  due  to  inadequate  legislation. 

(2)  The  Board  require  this  contention  to  be  amplified  before  they  can 
comment  upon  it,  but  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  catchment 
and  river  boards  have  been  considered  by  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Central 
Advisory  Water  Committee  and  recommendations  for  widening  the  scope  of 
their  jurisdiction  in  land  drainage  matters  were  made  in  the  report  of  that 
Sub-Committee  entitled  “ Land  Drainage  in  England  and  Wales  ” published  in 
1951,  usually  known  as  the  “Heneage”  report.  It  is  understood  that  the 
recommendations  contained  in  that  report  are  still  under  consideration  by  the 
Government. 


Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council 

13.  (1)  Alone  of  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  Lee  Catchment  Area, 
this  Council  suggests  that  the  Board’s  powers  should  be  curtailed  because  (they 
contend)  the  present  position  causes  embarrassment  to  both  the  Board  and  the 
Council. 

(2)  The  Board  are  not  conscious  of  any  embarrassment  on  their  part,  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  for  their 
powers  to  be  curtailed  as  suggested  by  the  Council. 

General 

14.  (1)  It  is  noticed  that  a number  of  authorities  (Cheshunt  Urban  District 
Council,  Southgate  Borough  Council,  and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
in  particular)  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Board’s  prevention  of 
pollution  powers  are  applicable  only  to  those  watercourses  which  are  designated 
as  “ main  river  ” for  land  drainage  purposes. 

(2)  As  will  be  seen  from  paragraph  3 (iv)  hereof,  the  Board’s  prevention  of 
pollution  powers  are  exercisable  with  regard  to  a rather  wider  variety  of  water- 
courses. 


Summary 

15.  The  Board  submit: 

(I)  That  there  is  a good  case  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  “ south-west 
area  ” with  the  existing  Lee  Catchment  Area  to  form  one  catchment 
board  or  river  board  area  ; and 
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(2)  That  there  is  no  case  for  any  curtailment  of  the  Board’s  powers  as  at 
present  exercised,  although  there  may  be  scope  for  the  improvement  of 
those  powers. 


APPENDIX  I 

Authorities  whose  Written  Evidence  has  been  examined  by  the 
Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 

City  of  London  Corporation 
London  County  Council 
Middlesex  County  Council 
Essex  County  Council 
Hertfordshire  County  Council 
South-West  Essex  Authorities 

i.e.  West  Ham  County  Borough  Council 
Chingford  Borough  Council 
Leyton  Borough  Council 
Walthamstow  Borough  Council 
Wanstead  & Woodford  Borough  Council 
(Two  Joint  Memoranda) 

*Edmonton  Borough  Council 
*Enfield  Borough  Council 
*Finchley  Borough  Council 
Hackney  Borough  Council 
*Hornsey  Borough  Council 
Stepney  Borough  Council 
♦Southgate  Borough  Council 
♦Tottenham  Borough  Council 
♦Wood  Green  Borough  Council 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council 
East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
♦Friern  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
♦Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council 

* District  Councils  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 


APPENDIX  II 

Information  about  the  Board’s  Finances 


Income 

1.  The  Board’s  sources  of  income  are: 

(a)  precepts  on  the  councils  of  the  counties  and  county  borough  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  Lee  Catchment  Area  in  accordance  with  section  22  of 
the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  as  amended  by  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Catchment  Board  Act,  1950  ; 

(b)  Government  Grant  on  approved  capital  schemes  (at  present  the  rate  of 
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grant  is  75  per  cent,  of  either  the  cost  of  the  scheme  or  the  loan  charges) ; 

(c)  contributions  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  towards  prevention  of 
pollution  expenditure ; and 

(d)  other  minor  sources. 

2.  The  rateable  value  of  the  parts  of  the  counties  and  county  borough  in 
the  Lee  Catchment  Area  at  1st  April,  1958,  was  £25,223,988,  and  the  product  of 
a Id.  rate  was  approximately  £105,000. 

3.  The  Board’s  total  income  for  the  year  ended  3lst  March,  1958,  from  all 
the  above  sources  was  £325,952. 

4.  The  precept  levied  in  1957-58  was  2.59d.  in  the  £ and  in  1958-59  was 
2.94d.  in  the  £. 

Expenditure 

5.  The  Board’s  total  Revenue  Expenditure  (including  certain  capital  expen- 
diture charged  to  revenue)  in  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1958,  in  respect 
of  all  their  functions  was  £294,149. 

In  addition,  they  incurred  Capital  Expenditure  (which  was  financed  by  loan) 
during  that  financial  year  amounting  to  £608,357  in  respect  of  flood  relief  works 
in  the  Lower  Lee  Valley. 

6.  The  outstanding  loan  debt  at  31st  March,  1958,  was  £1,915,528. 

Brettenham  House,  W.C.2 
December,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Liberal  Party  Organisation 

58  Victoria  Street 

London,  S.W.l 

10th  February,  1959 

It  is  desired  to  put  before  the  Commission,  even  at  this  late  date,  some  con- 
siderations upon  “ the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  ” (to  quote  from  a part  of  its  terms  of  reference),  and  to 
make  a specific  reference  to  the  area  of  the  County  of  London,  with  which  over 
a long  period  the  London  Liberal  Party  has  had  a close  association,  and  in  the 
local  government  bodies  of  which,  more  especially  the  London  County  Council, 
it  took  a large  and  honourable  part  in  establishing  a high  tradition  of  public 
service. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  whole  system  of  control  by  elected  representative, 
upon  which  our  country’s  proudest  claim  as  the  founders  of  western  democracy 
is  based,  is  in  serious  danger  of  breaking  down  and  becoming  a mere  apanage  of 
bureaucracy  or  of  centralised  government  by  edict,  or  Government  memorandum. 

Should  the  Commission  recommend  a change  in  the  areas  of  local  govern- 
ment bodies  in  Greater  London,  as  seems  possible,  it  is  most  important,  if  such  a 
change  is  not  to  be  entirely  ineffective,  that  at  the  same  time  they  should  examine 
into  the  means  of  securing  an  adequate  flow  of  public  spirited  men  and  women 
prepared  to  serve  upon  local  government  bodies,  and  to  give  time,  often  in  the 
day-time,  when,  of  necessity,  the  officers  and  staff,  and  those  of  other  related 
bodies,  will  be  fully  available. 

It  is  accepted  generally  that  both  the  political  parties  which  have  come  to 
dominate  completely  the  London  municipal  bodies  find  increasing  difficulty  in 
securing  suitable  candidates  for  Borough  Councils  and  for  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  intensification  of  the  control  of  the  Councils  by  the  political 
party  machines  has  eliminated  almost  entirely  any  representative  ratepayers  whose 
independence  of  party  control  prevents  them  waiving  their  individuality. 

Of  the  28  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  no  less  than  8 now  have  only 
members  of  one  particular  party.  In  7 boroughs  Labour  has  the  sole  represent- 
ation and  in  one  the  Conservatives  monopolise  the  seats ; no  opposition 
representative  whatever  and  no  independent  examination  or  enquiry  ! 

Not  only  does  this  condition  prevent  any  criticisms,  whether  of  policy  or  of 
details — an  essential  feature  of  democratic  Government  in  the  West — but  it  has 
led  to  a usage,  commonly  in  vogue,  of  settling  all  the  public  business  in  private 
party  meetings,  held  before  the  statutory  Council  meeting,  which  latter,  often  in 
only  a few  minutes,  merely  formally  registers  the  decisions  arrived  at  on  the 
previous  evening.  In  fact,  strict  Party  discipline  often  has  been  invoked  to 
prevent  dissent  from  the  decisions  at  which  the  Party  meeting  had  previously 
arrived  in  private  session. 

This  is  a travesty  of  the  idea  of  Local  Government  by  publicly  elected 
representatives,  the  development  of  which  over  the  centuries  has  been  one  of  our 
most  notable  achievements. 
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It  is  submitted  that  any  consideration  of  changes  in  the  structure  of  local 
government  in  the  area  of  the  Metropolis  must  take  account  of  this  weakness  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  discouragement  of  individuals  of  ability  and  goodwill  by  the 
prospect  of  standing  alone  at  an  election  for  a multiple  seat  ward  against  a 
Party  machine  with  a full  number  of  candidates. 

The  Act  of  1899,  which  created  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  expressly 
provided  that  each  ward  in  the  area  should  be  represented  by  at  least  three 
members,  or  a multiple  of  three,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  intention  of 
Parliament  was  to  provide  for  a representation  of  bodies  of  opinion,  large,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  secure  an  absolute  majority. 

This  intention,  however,  has  been  frustrated  by  the  groNvth  of  the  system  of 
the  " block  ” vote,  which  Party  machinery  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  and  the 
practice  of  “ voting  the  whole  ticket.”  As  a result  it  is  not  unusual  for  a “ ticket  ” 
of  six  members  polling  a bare  55%  of  the  votes  cast  to  secure  all  six  seats  as 
against  a “ticket”  with  45%,  securing  not  even  one  seat.  The  way  to  meet  the 
intention  of  the  Parliament  of  1898  to  provide  that  the  voters  should  mark  their 
papers,  not  with  multiple  crosses,  but  with  numbers — 1,  2,  3 and  so  on — in  order 
of  preference.  Votes  to  be  counted  by  the  system  of  single  transferable  votes  in 
the  method  provided  for  in  the  Electoral  Reform  Act  of  1918. 

The  difficulty  which  caused  this  enactment  of  1918  not  to  be  implemented 
in  Parliamentary  elections  was  that  electoral  divisions  each  of  multiple  seats  would 
be  so  large  as  to  make  the  candidates’  approach  to  the  electors  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of  London  Local  Govern- 
ment constituencies,  where  all  the  electoral  divisions  already  return  multiple 
members,  so  that  no  changes  would  be  required,  except  in  the  method  of  counting 
the  votes. 

This  change  in  the  method  of  counting  the  votes  would  permit  a represent- 
ative of  views,  whether  Party  or  independent,  with  a support  of  one-third  of  the 
voters,  to  gain  one  seat  in  a three  member  ward.  This  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  suitable  candidates,  not  necessarily 
tied  to  any  Party,  but  of  good  repute  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

A notable  fact  is  that  so  far  as  a very  great  number  of  wards  in  metropolitan 
boroughs  are  concerned,  not  one  representative  of  any  but  the  ruling  Party  in  that 
ward  has  secured  a single  seat  for  over  30  years,  and  in  some  for  a much  longer 
period. 

It  is  a common  complaint  amongst  voters,  even  those  with  strong  Party 
affiliations,  that  Local  Government  should  not  be  dominated  by  political  parties, 
and  the  appearance  of  even  a few  Councillors,  independent  of  such  associations, 
would  do  much  to  meet  this  grievance  and  to  restore  Local  Government  repre- 
sentation to  its  rightful  place. 

The  Commission  is  respectfully  urged  to  take  this  suggestion  into  its  serious 
consideration. 


Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  HAROLD  GLANVILLE 

President-Elect 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Library  Association 


May,  1958 

Memorandum  on  Library  Services  in  the  Greater  London  Area 

1.  A public  library  service  is  being  provided  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Greater  London  area  by  76  autonomous  library  authorities  (the  City  of  London, 
28  metropolitan  boroughs,  3 county  boroughs,  39  county  districts  and  5 county 
councils).  It  will  be  recalled  that  until  1919  County  Councils  did  not  have  any 
powers  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  Even  then  they  did  not  (except  by 
mutual  agreement)  become  the  library  authority  for  any  county  district  which 
had  adopted  and  implemented  the  Public  Library  Acts  prior  to  1919.  Consequently 
there  are  county  districts  serving  populations  as  low  as  25,000  providing 
autonomous  public  library  services  and  at  the  other  extreme  there  are  county 
districts  with  large  populations  (e.g.  216,000  and  128,000)  which  are  served  by  the 
County  Library  system. 

2.  The  Library  Association  has  recently  submitted  detailed  evidence  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  this  it  is  suggested,  inter  alia,  that  any  autonomous  library  authority  which  is 
spending  less  than  £5,000  annually  on  books  for  lending  purposes  with  a further 
£3,000  for  periodicals,  reference  books,  binding  and  non-book  materials,  is 
unlikely  to  be  giving  a satisfactory  service  to  the  public.  It  proceeds  to  state  that 
taking  this  factor  into  consideration  with  other  requirements  for  staffing,  man- 
tenance,  premises,  etc.,  and  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  authorities 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that,  saving  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
inhabitants  of  county  districts  of  less  than  40,000  population  would  be  better 
served  were  the  county  district  to  surrender  their  library  powers  to  the  county 
or  enter  into  arrangements  with  adjacent  authorities  for  the  provision  of  joint 
schemes. 

3.  The  evidence  goes  on  to  state  that  though  it  is  assumed  from  the  pattern 
of  local  government  suggested  by  the  White  Paper,  that  county  districts  of  over 
60,000  population  would  automatically  have  the  right  to  library  powers  if  they 
so  desired,  it  is  noted  with  concern  that  there  are  some  hundreds  of  county 
districts  with  populations  below  60,000  and  to  confer  on  these  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  county  services  at  any  time  would  result  not  only  in  a fragmentation 
of  services,  but  would  prevent  any  forward  planning  and  development.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  no  right  of  withdrawal  without  mutual  agreement  and  the 
consent  of  the  Minister. 

4.  The  Library  Association’s  evidence  therefore  suggests  for  the  country  as 
a whole,  embracing  as  it  does  many  small  authorities  and  considerable  sparsely 
populated  areas,  that;  (a)  except  in  very  special  circumstances  the  smalled 
authority  to  enjoy  autonomous  library  powers  should  have  a population  ol 
40,000 ; (b)  those  county  districts  of  over  60,000,  at  present  served  by  county 
systems,  if  they  so  desire,  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
independent  powers ; (c)  that  county  districts  of  between  40,000  and  60,0W,  « 
at  present  within  the  county  library  system,  should  so  continue,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister. 
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5 In  considering  the  application  of  the  Library  Association's  general  recom- 
mwidations  for  public  libraries  in  England  and  Wales,  to  the  libraries  contained 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  it  is  pointed  out  that: 

(i)  there  are  seven  local  authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  with 
populations  of  less  than  40,000 — one  is  the  City  of  London,  two  are 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  (Holborn  22,640  and  Finsbury  34,900)  but  these, 
by  reason  of  rateable  value,  daytime  population  and  expenditure  are 
undoubtedly  much  better  able  to  maintain  public  library  services  than 
many  authorities  with  a considerably  larger  population  and  should  retain 
their  autonomy.  There  are  four  other  authorities  with  populations  of 
less  than  40,000  in  the  area.  They  are,  Kingston-upon-Tham^  38,800, 
Beddington  and  Wallington  32,620,  Cheshunt  27,000  and  Penge  25,500. 

(ii)  Conversely  among  county  districts  at  present  served  by  their  county 
libraries,  ten  have  a population  of  more  than  60,000  namely: 


Epsom  and  Ewell  

67,580 

Harrow  

...  216,200 

Hayes  & Harlington 

66,460 

Hornchurch  

...  113,600 

Merton  & Morden  

71,590 

Romford  

...  110,100 

Ruislip-Northwood  

73,930 

Southgate  

71,670 

Wanstead  & Woodford  

61,130 

Wembley  

...  128,300 

while  Chigwell  59,740,  and  Uxbridge  59,640,  are  borderline  cases. 

These  authorities  might  well  consider  it  advantageous  to  remain  in 
the  county  system,  but  if  they  sought  independent  powers  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  resist  their  claims.  The  withdrawal  of  such  afore- 
said authorities  as  are  in  Essex  and  Surrey  would  not  seriously  prejudice 
the  county  library  systems,  but  in  Middlesex  it  would  greatly  disrupt  the 
county  library  systems  as  at  present  in  existence.  Of  the  county  districts 
listed  above,  those  which  are  in  Middlesex  have  a combined  population 
of  616,  200,  some  three  quarters  of  the  total  population  (806,880)  served 
by  the  county.  The  withdrawal  of  these  authorities  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  seriously  the  county  library  service  but  in  addition 
there  is  a possibility  that  the  county  library  system  might  be  yet  further 
contracted  if  the  envisaged  programme  of  Local  Government  re- 
organisation created  additional  larger  county  districts  by  a combination 
of  small  areas  and  these  new  county  districts  in  turn  sought  library 
autonomy. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  Government  might  either  impose 
exceptional  limitations  upon  the  county  districts  of  Middlesex,  requiring 
them  to  remain  as  part  of  the  county  library  system,  or  withdraw  library 
powers  from  the  County  Council  and  form  the  whole  of  Middlesex  into 
county  districts  or  county  boroughs  large  enough  to  function  satisfac- 
torily as  independent  library  authorities.  In  view  of  the  excellent 
organisation  and  the  book  stock  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  it  could  not  in  some  way  be  preserved  in 
whatever  system  of  public  libraries  is  ultimately  planned  for  this  county. 

6.  Generally,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  major  change  in  local 
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government  areas,  the  foregoing  recommendations  would  satisfy  the  general 
library  situation  in  Greater  London,  but  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  such 
factors  as  (a)  the  location  of  industry  in  various  parts  of  Greater  London,  (b) 
the  concentration  of  commercial  and  many  professional  activities  in  central 
London,  (c)  the  pattern  of  life  within  given  areas  and  the  means  of  communication 
therein,  (d)  the  enormous  daily  movement  of  people  for  work  and  other  reasons, 
from  the  outskirts  to  the  centre,  from  one  district  to  another,  and  (e)  nevertheless 
the  considerable  number  of  people— tradesmen,  housewives,  children,  old  people, 
etc.— who  do  not  so  move  about  and  must  rely  entirely  upon  well  developed  local 
services. 

In  London  (as  in  any  other  large  conurbation)  three  types  of  library  services 
are  needed,  local,  regional  and  central.  Good  general  collections  with  lending 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  children’s  departments  and  the  services  of  qualified  staff 
should  be  available  so  that  one  need  travel  no  more  than  a mile  to  secure  ordinary 
everyday  library  facilities.  In  addition  there  should  be  several  larger  reference 
libraries,  lending  departments  with  genuinely  comprehensive  up-to-date  book 
stocks,  and  special  departments  to  serve  particular  local  industries,  commercial, 
and  cultural  needs.  For  such  additional  services,  users  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  travel  further— as  for  example  the  journey  from  the  suburb  to  the 
city  centre  of  a large  provincial  town.  The  demand  for  such  services  (regional) 
which  should  be  freely  accessible  to  all  is,  however,  such  that  they  should  be 
distributed  over  the  whole  area  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one  such  library  per 
250,000  population. 

The  needs  outlined  in  the  two  previous  paragraphs  are  at  present  to  an 
increasing  extent  being  met  in  central  London  by  the  very  successful  system  of 
co-operation  existing  between  metropolitan  library  authorities  through  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs’  Standing  loint  Committee  and  its  Advisory  Committee  the 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Chief  Librarians.  There  are  (i)  complete  inter- 
availability  of  tickets  between  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  (except  Chelsea) ; (ii)  a 
system  of  inter-lending  through  the  agency  of  the  London  Union  Catalogue  and 
(iii)  a system  of  “ Special  Collections  ” (known  as  the  Metropolitan  Special 
Collections  Scheme)  to  promote  the  supply  of  specialised  books  and  periodicals. 
The  latter  aims  to  provide  Metropolitan  London  with  reference  and  home-reading 
stocks  of  books  and  periodicals  dispersed  through  London  at  the  Metropolitan 
Central  Libraries,  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  a large  provincial  central 
library.  Similar  provision  is  made  for  the  purchase  and  storage  of  novels  20 
years  or  more  old,  purchase  of  play-sets  required  by  local  societies  for  play 
readings,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  foreign  languages.  The  outer  London 
libraries  have  an  agency  for  inter-library  lending  in  the  South  Eastern  Region 
Library  Service  which  has  instituted  a co-operative  scheme  of  book  purchase  for 
the  libraries  within  its  area. 

Such  schemes  as  the  above  could  be  expanded  profitably  and  should  be  given 
every  encouragement.  It  would  be  possible  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  bodies 
responsible  for  library  co-operation  in  the  Greater  London  area  and  thus  increase 
efficiency. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  have  also  a scheme 
for  concentrated  reference  library  provision  at  selected  traffic  centres  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  area,  under  which  certain  authorities  have  undertaken  to  develop 
their  individual  reference  departments  into  seven  extended  reference  librariK 
although  at  present  the  remaining  authorities  make  no  contribution  thereto.  No 
such  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  provide  extended  reference  libraries  for 
that  part  of  Greater  London  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  but  there  seems  no 
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reason  why  some  similar  course  should  not  be  pursued,  nor  why  regional  com- 
mercial, technical  and  other  special  libraries  should  not  be  provided,  but  each 
authority  should  bear  its  due  share  of  the  cost  of  such  service.  In  the  centre  of 
London  there  must  be  provided  either  by  one  or  more  of  the  central  local 
authorities  a comprehensive  reference  library  service. 

Failing  the  general  adoption  throughout  the  area  of  some  well  organised 
method  of  voluntary  co-operation  built  up  on  the  lines  of  those  which  have 
already  been  so  successful  in  its  central  districts,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
re-organise  the  Local  Government  system  of  outer  London  so  as  to  secure  public 
library  authorities  each  with  a population  in  the  region  of  250.000  if  the  best 
type  of  service  for  the  community  as  a whole  is  to  be  provided,  but  in  this 
connection  attention  is  once  more  directed  to  the  potent  factors  set  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph  and  numbered  6(a)  to  (e)  some  of  which  might  not 
he  consistent  with  new,  artificially  created.  Local  Government  areas. 

7.  If  the  resources  of  all  libraries  are  to  be  made  effective  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  competent  stalf,  appropriately  qualified  and  adequately  paid,  at 
all  points  of  service.  Any  scheme  of  re-organisation  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
redundancy  of  staff,  but  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  for 
redeployment  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  there  should,  of  course,  be 
protective  clauses  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  existing  personnel. 

8.  Our  recommendations  may  shortly  be  summarised  in  the  following 
numbered  proposals: 

(1)  Public  libraries  are  essentially  a local  service  and  should,  whenever 
possible,  be  under  the  control  of  local  councils  (whatever  future  changes 
may  take  place  in  their  structure).  So  far  as  London  is  concerned,  it 
is  convenient  here  to  point  out  that  experience  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  shows  that  a well-developed  system  of  public  libraries  is  as 
necessary  for  London  as  any  other  city,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  London 
is  better  provided  with  non-public  libraries  (to  many  of  which  the  public 
have  access)  than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

(2)  (i)  Were  there  to  be  any  re-organisation  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
the  public  library  service  would  naturally  fit  into  the  resulting  pattern, 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  re-organisation  it  is  considered  that  each 
existing  authority  is  adequate  in  population  and  resources  to  retain  its 
autonomy. 

(ii)  Outside  the  present  Metropolitan  area  it  is  recommended  that: 
(a)  County  districts  of  over  60,000  at  present  served  by  county  systems 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  and  exercise  independent  powers.  So  far  as 
Middlesex  is  concerned,  such  a course  would  so  disrupt  the  existing 
county  library  service  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  library 
powers  from  the  County  Council  and  form  the  whole  of  Middlesex  into 
local  library  areas  large  enough  to  function  satisfactorily  as  independent 
library  authorities.  The  central  book  stock  and  central  organisation  of 
the  present  Middlesex  County  Library  service  should  be  preserved  by 
making  it  the  centre  of  the  nearest  convenient  new  municipal  library 
area.  An  alternative  would  be  to  require  those  county  districts  which 
are  within  the  county  library  to  remain  within  that  system  with  any 
necessary  local  delegation  of  powers.  The  withdrawal  of  districts  with 
a population  of  above  60,000  from  the  other  county  library  authorities 
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in  the  Greater  London  area  -would  not  cause  embarrassment  to  such 
authorities. 

(b)  County  districts  between  40,000  and  60,000  if  at  present  within 
the  county  library  system  should  so  continue,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  of  Education.  If  not  at  present  within  the  county  system 
they  should  remain  independent  or  surrender  their  powers  with  the 
con.sent  of  the  Minister. 

(c)  Districts  of  less  than  40,000  should,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  library  services,  be  included  within  the  county  library  systems. 

(3)  Library  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  collectively  the 
system  of  Special  Collections  and  extended  reference  services. 

(4)  If  some  amalgamation  of  local  authorities  are  found  desirable  and 
library  services  are  required  to  conform  to  a pattern  for  other  reasons, 
it  is  our  view  that  a convenient  size  for  such  amalgamations  would  be 
areas  containing  a population  in  the  region  of  250,000  people,  and  that 
such  amalgamations  (at  any  rate  in  the  middle  ring)  should  be  effected 
radially  from  inner  London  (in  order  that  there  might  be  easy  movement 
between  all  parts  of  the  new  areas),  rather  than  by  a division  of  the 
whole  region  into  “ clusters  ” of  the  present  local  authority  areas, 
between  the  various  parts  of  which  movement  by  public  transport  is 
often  difficult.  It  is  believed  that  such  areas  would  be  convenient  for 
many  purposes  besides  those  of  public  library  services.  It  is  realised 
that  in  giving  effect  to  such  a plan  of  amalgamations,  departures  from 
the  present  county  boundaries  would  be  necessary. 
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Introduction 

The  London  Local  Medical  Committee 

1.  The  London  Local  Medical  Committee  is  a statutory  body  set  up  under 
Section  32  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946.  Its  area,  like  the  area  of 
the  London  Executive  Council,  which  administers  the  Part  IV  Services  under 
the  Act,  is  the  Administrative  County  of  London.  The  Committee  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  general  practice  In  the  National  Health  Service,  and  the  majority 
of  its  90  members  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  2,200  general  medical 
practitioners  on  the  List  of  the  London  Executive  Council.  It  also  has  represent- 
atives of  general  medical  practitioners  in  private  practice,  of  consultants,  the 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  two  Borough  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
and  is  recognised  by  the  Minister  of  Health  as  representing  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  area. 

2.  The  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  as  interested  parties,  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  preparation  of  this  evidence.  Some  of  the  general  practitioner  members 
hold  part-time  appointments  with  the  London  County  Council,  and  some  with 
Borough  Councils,  but  the  Committee  does  not  consider  that  this  fact  has  biassed 
its  conclusions  because  a transfer  of  local  authority  powers  would  be  unlikely  to 
affect  the  tenure  of  these  appointments,  and  because  they  form  a small  proportion 
of  a doctor’s  practice. 

3.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  in  general  practice  before 
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1948  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  and  some  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Committee  were  members  in  1939  of  its  predecessor,  the  Local  Medical 
and  Panel  Committee  (generally  known  as  the  Panel  Committee).  The  evidence 
which  the  Committee  puts  forward  is  based  on  the  experience  of  its  members, 
both  as  individual  general  practitioners  and  as  members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  The  main  concern  of  the  Committee  is,  of  course,  with  Health  although 
it  appreciates  that  the  remit  of  the  Royal  Commission  covers  a far  wider  field. 


Some  notes  on  the  development  of  the  Health  Service 

in  London  f 

I 

5.  As  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  are  well  aware,  the  develop-  { 
ment  of  the  health  services  in  this  country  has  proceeded  piecemeal.  It  may  be  ? 
helpful  to  refer  to  some  of  the  developments  which  took  place  in  London.  } 

6.  National  Health  Insurance  provided  a general  practitioner  service  for 

employed  persons  up  to  an  income  limit  (£420  per  annum  in  1942),  but  nothing 
for  their  dependents  who  frequently  went  without  proper  medical  care  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  a doctor’s  bill  in  times  of  illness.  This  led  the 
London  Panel  Committee  to  take  the  initiative  in  forming,  as  early  as  1926,  the  . 
London  Public  Medical  Service,  under  which  doctors  undertook  to  provide,  in  ; 
return  for  a small  weekly  contribution,  medical  treatment  and  drags  for  the  ( 
dependents  of  insured  persons.  (The  Service  later  extended  to  adjacent  parts  of  , 
other  counties).  As  a voluntary  scheme  the  Service  attracted  only  a minority  of 
potential  subscribers,  but  the.  doctors  concerned  found  that  an  increasing  amount  ' 
of  their  time  was  occupied  with  children,  and  particularly  babies.  This  led  many 
of  them  to  hold  regular  infant  welfare  clinics  for  their  own  patients.  The 
Borough  Councils  were  also  engaged  in  running  similar  clinics,  but  there  was 
little,  if  any,  co-operation  with  these  Councils.  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  in  . 
1937-38  the  Wandsworth  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  which  f 
comprises  the  Boroughs  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth,  approached  both  these  | 
Borough  Councils,  offering  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  possible  way  in  health  > 
matters.  Both  Councils  rejected  the  offer.  j 

7.  In  1938  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, covering  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  the  adjacent  urban  , 
areas  of  Essex,  endeavoured  to  secure  co-operation  between  general  practitioners 
and  the  Borough  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  A conference  of  representatives  of  : 
the  two  sides  held  several  meetings,  but  after  the  represntatives  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  had  reported  to  their  parent  body  no  further  meeting  toot 
place.  No  reason  was  given. 

8.  The  School  Medical  Service  before  1948  was  already  under  the  control  , 

of  the  London  County  Council.  It  provided  periodical  examinations  at  schools  j 
and  a certain  amount  of  medical  treatment  at  centres,  but  ffo  home  visiting  by  i 
doctors.  It  worked  in  almost  complete  isolation  from  general  practitioners,  and  | 
children  were  sent  for  treatment  not  only  without  the  knowledge,  but  sometimes  , 
directly  against  the  advice  of  the  family  doctor.  ‘ 

9.  On  the  administrative  side  there  was  little  co-operation.  The  London  J 
Panel  Committee  included  two  Borough  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  hut  these,  f 
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while  excellent  individually,  appeared  to  have  very  little  influence  either  with 
their  own  Councils  or  their  colleagues  in  other  Boroughs.  Borough  Councils  had 
power  to  co-opt  to  their  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Committee,  but  only  very 
rarely  were  doctors  so  co-opted.  With  these  exceptions,  the  only  doctors  sitting 
on  these  Committees  were  those  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Councils  as  members 
of  a political  party,  and  therefore  not  representative  of  the  profession. 

10.  On  the  5th  July,  1948,  the  National  Health  Service  came  into  operation. 
Whilst  the  general  practitioner  service,  available  to  the  whole  population,  was 
administered  by  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  personal  health  services  came 
under  the  County  Council,  the  administrative  arrangements  provided  a starting 
point  for  co-operation.  The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  became  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Local  Medical  Committee,  and  he  (or  his  deputy) 
attended  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  its  sub-committees  with  great  regularity. 
The  London  County  Council  co-opted  to  its  Central  Health  Committee  two 
members  nominated  by  the  Local  Medical  Committee,  and  one  to  each  Divisional 
Health  Committee.  Moreover,  the  County  Council  consulted  the  Local  Medical 
Committee  (through  the  Executive  Council)  on  their  proposals  for  carrying  out 
services  under  Section  20  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  Co-operation  was 
still  to  be  achieved,  but  a basis  for  its  achievement  had  been  laid.  Details  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  more  important  fields  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Health  Visitors 

11.  This  has  probably  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems,  and  its 
importance  has  been  increased  by  the  wider  duties  laid  on  health  visitors  by  the 
National  Health  Service  Act.  Before  1948  contradictory  advice  was  not 
infrequently  given  to  the  same  patient  by  the  health  visitor  and  the  general 
practitioner.  The  Committee  is  certain  that  the  basic  fact  in  these  unfortunate 
disagreements  was  lack  of  contact  and  consultation  between  health  visitor  and 
general  practitioner.  The  Committee,  with  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
the  London  County  Council,  has  endeavoured  to  establish  this  personal  contact, 
by  letters  to  doctors,  by  encouraging  consultation  on  individual  patients  (with  the 
help  of  the  British  Medical  Association  Divisions)  by  arranging  local  meetings  of 
small  groups  of  both  sides,  and  by  arranging  for  health  visitors  to  be  attached  to 
the  practices  of  individual  doctors. 

Midwives 

12.  For  two  very  different  reasons  there  has  been  less  to  do  in  this  field. 
Firstly,  because  the  midwives  were  already  under  the  London  County  Council 
before  1948,  and  relations  between  general  practitioners  and  midwives  were 
already  good,  and  secondly,  because  in  London  over  80%  of  confinements  now 
take  place  in  institutions.  Nevertheless,  co-operation  over  domiciliary  confine- 
ments is  essential,  and  one  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  by  the  Committee  and  the 
London  County  Council  after  1948  was  to  take  measures  to  improve  still  further 
co-operation  between  the  midwife  and  the  general  practitioner  who  were  to 
attend  the  confinement. 

Ante-Natal  Clinics 

13.  These  provide  medical  examination  and  advice,  and  also  help  expectant 
mothers  in  related  matters,  e.g.  clothes  for  baby,  etc.  Before  1948  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Councils ; since  that  date  they  have  come  under 
the  London  County  Council.  These  clinics  have  not  been  integrated  into  a 
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unified  service,  one  of  their  great  weaknesses  being  that  the  doctor  who  sees  the 
patient  at  the  clinic  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  doctor  who  attends  her  at  the  confine, 
ment.  The  Committee  is  awaiting  the  publication  of  the  Cranbrook  Committee’i 
report  before  considering  further  steps  to  improve  co-operation.  ^ 

Home  Helps  | 

14.  Before  1939,  when  a woman  was  confined  or  a patient  was  ill  at  home  ’ 
or  an  aged  person  needed  looking  after,  it  was  generally  possible  to  find  a friend 
or  a relative  who  would  help  in  the  house.  With  full  employment  after  the  war 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  provision  of  domestic  hdp 
(of  an  increasing  amount)  by  the  London  County  Council  that  many  patiei^ 
have  been  kept  out  of  hospital.  Admission  to  hospital  would  have  bees 
unfortunate  for  these*  reasons : (i)  the  beds  are  urgently  needed  for  other  patieife  ? 
more  seriously  ill ; (ii)  the  increased  cost  to  the  State,  and  (iii)  admission  to  ^ 
hospital  suggests  a more  serious  complaint  and  thus  increases  the  anxiety  of  fix 
patient,  and  particularly  that  of  the  elderly  patient  who  has  to  leave  home. 

District  Nurses 

15.  The  district  nurse  has  always  been  of  invaluable  service  to  the  general 
practitioner,  e.g.  in  dressing  wounds,  giving  hypodermic  injections,  or  providing 
general  nursing  care  for  patients  ill  at  home.  Naturally,  the  relationship  between 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse  has  always  been  good.  Before  1948,  however,  there 
were  a large  number  of  local  associations  providing  the  service,  and  the  admini- 
strative arrangements  (reception  of  messages,  provision  of  relief  in  illness,  eta) 
varied  from  area  to  area,  with  widely  differing  degrees  of  efficiency.  All  service  ! 
now  come  under  the  Central  Council  for  District  Nursing  in  London,  and  the 
London  County  Council  pays  93%  of  the  cost.  The  Committee  has  found  that 
since  1948  the  administration  has  been  raised  to  a higher  standard. 

Immunisation  I 

16.  The  first  immunisation  clinic  in  London  was  established  in  Holbomin  | 
1922,  and  other  clinics  were  gradually  established  throughout  London.  Diphthera  | 
immunisation  for  children  under  five  was  performed  at  these  clinics  under  the  f 
Borough  Council,  but  when  these  children  became  five  and  went  to  school  it  wu  * 
the  County  Council  which  had  to  make  special  arrangements  to  give  them  the  I 
“ boosting  ” injections.  The  material  used  for  immunisation  varied  from  borough 
to  borough,  and  also  varied  in  effectiveness.  The  willingness  to  accept  the  co-  I: 
operation  of  general  practitioners  also  varied ; some  boroughs  even  went  so  far  | 
as  to  refuse  to  supply  them  with  immunising  material.  Some  comparative  figures 
for  the  services  mentioned  in  paragraphs  11-16  are  attached  (see  Appendix  A). 

Health  Centres 

17.  These  were  authorised  by  the  1946  Act.  The  Committee  drew  up  i : 
report  in  1956,  based  upon  information  from  Woodberry  Down  in  London  and  ■ 
three  other  health  centres  outside  (see  Appendix  B).  The  Committee  hopes  that  , 
it  will  be  possible  to  erect  a comprehensive  health  centre  in  East  London  incor-  . 
porating  the  lessons  learnt  at  Woodberry  Down  and  elsewhere. 

Other  Services 

18.  Among  other  services  which  have  been  operated  and  developed  and  i 
efficiently  administered  since  1948  by,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  Londofl  | 
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County  Council  are  several  whose  importance  is  particularly  appreciated  by 
general  practitioners.  They  include  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  and  of  problem 
families,  marriage  guidance,  and  recuperative  holidays.  Some  of  these  are 
specialist  services  which  it  would  be  wasteful  and  difficult  for  minor  authorities 
to  provide.  Others  are  arranged  through  voluntary  bodies.  Of  paramount 
importance  is  the  Ambulance  Service  which  was  already  administered  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  1948,  and  which  serves  doctors  and  the  public  with 
commendable  efficiency. 


Surgery  Accommodation  for  Doctors 

19.  In  the  past  doctors  have  secured  their  own  accommodation  privately. 
With  the  bombing  of  London,  and  the  subsequent  erection  of  large  housing 
blocks  and  estates  by  the  local  authorities,  this  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

20.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Medical  Practices  Committee,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Local  Executive  Council  and  Local  Medical  Committee,  to  decide  how 
many  general  practitioners  are  required  in  any  area  of  the  country.  The  Local 
Medical  Committee  decided,  soon  after  the  National  Health  Service  started,  that 
it  would  only  support  a doctor  s application  to  a local  authority  for  accom- 
modation in  those  cases  where  the  needs  of  the  patients  required  it. 

21.  Both  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils  have  been  willing 
to  provide  surgery  accommodation  on  new  housing  estates.  In  other  cases 
difficulties  have  arisen,  but  up  to  the  present  those  concerning  the  County  Council 
have  been  resolved. 


Basic  principles  for  a Health  Service 

22.  Before  making  recommendations  for  the  future,  the  Committee  wishes 
to  set  out  the  general  principles  upon  which  in  its  view  a Health  Service  should 
be  based. 

(A)  The  Service  is  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  receivers  (the  patients) 
rather  than  of  the  suppliers  (professional  men,  or  local  authorities).  During 
the  Comrnittee  stages  of  the  National  Health  Service  Bill  the  then  Minister  of 
Health  said  “ In  arranging  the  scheme  1 have  paid  no  regard  to  the  claims  of 
Town  Clerks,  but  I have  paid  regard  only  to  the  wishes  and  requirements  of 
patients  and  population.”  Whatever  the  success  of  the  aim,  the  Committee  has 
no  doubt  that  the  aim  is  the  right  one. 

(B)  The  Service  should  be  comprehensive  so  that  all  parts  are  available  to 
those  who  need  them. 

(C)  There  should  be  no  overlapping  or  duplication,  not  only  because  of  the 
unnecessary  expense,  but,  far  more  important  so  that  patients  should  not  be 
confused  by  being  given  contradictory  advice  by  different  people. 

p)  The  concern  of  the  Service  must  be  not  only  with  the  individual  and  his 
physical  needs,  but  also  with  his  development  as  a member  of  the  family,  and 
with  the  family  in  relation  to  society. 

(E)  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  preventive  and  curative  medicine. 
No  faimly  doctor  could  avoid  giving  preventive  advice  with  his  treatment,  and 
no  clinic  has  been  able  to  avoid  giving  some  treatment  with  its  advice. 
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(F)  If  two  or  more  parts  of  the  Service  are  administered  by  different  bodies, 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  full  co-operation  between  them.  The  most 
important  place  for  this  co-operation  is  at  the  periphery  “ in  the  field,”  but  there 
must  also  be  co-operation  at  the  centre  to  achieve  this. 


The  present  position  of  the  Health  Service  in  London 

23.  The  Service  is  administered  in  three  separate  parts:  The  hospitals  by 
the  four  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Boards  and  the  Boards  of  the  Teaching 
Hospitals  ; the  personal  health  services  by  the  London  County  Council ; and  the 
general  practitioner  services  by  the  London  Executive  Council.  A patient,  in 
the  course  of  a single  illness,  frequently  needs  services  provided  by  all  three  of 
these  agencies:  for  example,  he  may  go  to  his  general  practitioner,  be  sent  to 
hospital  and  admitted,  and  need  a district  nurse  when  he  comes  home.  A 
pregnant  woman  may  attend  her  own  doctor  and  the  London  County  Council 
Ante-Natal  Clinic,  and  be  admitted  to  hospital  for  her  confinement.  (The 
Maternity  Services  have  recently  been  under  review  by  the  Cranbrook  Com- 
mittee). These  are  but  two  instances  of  situations  which  are  recurring  daily  in 
all  parts  of  London. 

24.  The  Committee  has  set  out  above  (paragraph  22)  what  it  considers  to  : 
be  the  essential  features  of  a unified  and  comprehensive  Health  Service.  Whilst 

it  considers  that  very  real  progress  has  been  made  since  1948,  it  is  far  from  being 
completely  satisfied. 


Proposals  for  the  future 

25.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  that  in  each  area  of  the  country 

there  should  be  one  body  administering  all  three  parts  of  the  Health  Service. 
The  Committee  is  not  here  considering  any  proposal  that  would  bring  &e  , 
hospital  service  under  such  a body,  since  the  area  of  the  four  Metropolitan  > 
Regional  Hospital  Boards  extends  far  beyond  the  Greater  London  area.  ' 

26.  Another  suggestion  would  be,  leaving  the  hospital  administration  i 
unchanged,  to  place  the  Part  IV  Services  under  the  London  County  Coua^  • 
which  would  thus  take  over  the  functions  of  the  London  Executive  Couocii  j 
The  London  County  Council  has  had  no  experience  of  running  a general  ; 
practitioner  service,  except  in  relation  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  Committee  ■ 
doubts  its  suitability  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive  Cound 
succeeded  to  the  Insurance  Committee,  which  administered  just  such  a service  fw 
35  years  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts.  Moreover,  Executive 
Councils  in  general,  and  the  London  Executive  Council  in  particular,  have  been 
extremely  successful  and  earned  a well  merited  tribute  from  the  Guillebaud 
Committee. 

I 

27.  An  alternative  suggestion  would  be  to  place  both  Part  III  and  Part  IV  | 
Services  under  an  ad  hoc  body,  which  would  thus  take  over  both  the  personal  | 
health  services  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  functions  of  the  London  I 
Executive  Council.  This  would  be  open  to  the  same  objections  as  set  out  in  | 
paragraph  26  to  the  supercession  of  the  Executive  Council ; but  in  addition  it 
would  remove  the  personal  health  services  from  the  local  authority.  Apart  from 
questions  of  finance,  which  would  appear  to  raise  most  serious  difficulties,  the 
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Committee  would  regard  such  a step  as  most  regrettable.  It  would  separate  the 
personal  health  services  from  other  services,  such  as  drainage  and  slum  clearance, 
which  over  the  past  hundred  years  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  population ; it  would  endanger  the  preventive  attitude,  which  has  been  both 
the  origin  and  inspiration  of  all  the  personal  health  services:  and  it  would 
seriously  diminish  the  interest  of  the  local  authority  in  the  health  of  its  population. 

28.  The  Committee  therefore  concludes  that  it  is  undesirable  to  bring  the 
Part  III  and  Part  IV  Health  Services  under  the  same  administrative  body,  and 
believes  that  it  is  also  unnecessary,  provided  that  there  is  full  co-operation 
between  all  parties  concerned. 


County  Council  or  Metropolitan  Boroughs 

29.  One  of  the  major  effects  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act  of  1946  was 
to  concentrate  the  personal  health  services  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils 
and  County  Boroughs.  Since  1948  there  has  been  a movement  to  transfer  or 
delegate  certain  functions  to  the  minor  local  authorities.  In  London  these  are, 
of  course,  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  in  1955  the  London  County  Council 
made  legislative  proposals  to  transfer  or  delegate  certain  powers  to  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  (London  County  Council  Minutes,  12th  July,  1955).  These 
specific  proposals  are  considered  in  more  detail  below  (paragraphs  40-44). 

30.  The  arguments  usually  advanced  for  transfer  or  delegation  of  powers 
to  the  minor  local  authorities  are: 

(i)  Certain  services  cannot  be  administered  successfully  without  local 
knowledge  of  Individual  circumstances. 

(ii)  It  is  necessary  to  give  minor  authorities  sufficient  responsibility  if 
members  and  officials  of  real  ability  are  to  be  attracted  to  their  service. 

31.  London  differs  from  all  other  counties  in  England  in  that  it  has  no 
rural  areas.  Moreover,  it  is  geographically  small  and  compact:  no  part  is  more 
than  ten  miles  from  County  Hall,  and  public  transport  to  all  parts  is  frequent. 
The  objection  that  rural  areas  should  not  be  administered  by  distant  town  dwellers 
does  not  therefore  apply  to  London.  The  need  for  local  knowledge  still  remains, 
but  in  the  Committee’s  view  it  can  be  met  without  transferring  functions  to  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  (see  para.  45). 

32.  The  second  argument,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  minor  authorities 
sufficient  responsibility,  is  one  which  the  Committee  entirely  rejects.  It  regards 
local  government  as  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  chiefly 
as  either  an  occupation  or  a stimulus  for  the  governors.  If,  in  the  case  of 
London,  it  is  urged  that  all  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  must  be  kept  alive  as 
separate  entities,  the  Committee  can  only  reply  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  health  services,  it  does  not  see  the  necessity.  The  Boroughs  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  : in  many  cases  they  incorporate  two  or  more  Saxon 
villages,  to  whose  names  the  inhabitants  often  feel  a greater  loyalty  than  to  their 
borough. 

33.  There  appear  to  the  Committee,  moreover,  to  be  the  most  serious 
rea^ns  against  transferring  the  personal  health  service  in  London  to  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs. 
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34.  The  first  is  the  fragmentation  which  would  result.  Not  only  would 

there  be  twenty-nine  different  authorities,  but  there  would  be  twenty-nine  different 
standards,  likely  in  the  future,  if  the  past  is  any  guide,  to  vary  very  widely.  There 
would  almost  certainly  be  a waste  of  skilled  personnel,  such  as  health  visitors,  if 
their  activities  were  necessarily  confined  to  a single  borough.  " 

35.  Further,  unless  Education  was  also  to  be  transferred,  there  would  not 
only  be  twenty-nine  authorities,  but  also  in  every  area  there  would  be  two— the 
Borough  Council  and  the  County  Council — both  concerned  with  health  services. 
One  health  visitor  from  the  Borough  would  visit  the  child  under  five,  and  another, 
from  the  County,  its  brother  and  sister  who  were  attending  school.  Not  merely 
would  there  be  the  waste  of  two  health  visitors  going  to  the  same  house,  but,  far 
worse,  the  unfortunate  mother  would  have  to  deal  with  two  health  visitors  whose 
advice  could  not  always  be  the  same. 

36.  On  the  administrative  side,  this  fragmentation  would  inevitably  make 
co-operation  more  difficult  and  less  effective.  The  Committee  has  already 
referred  (paragraph  18)  to  the  services  provided  by  arrangement  with  outside 
bodies.  Serious  difficulty  would  arise  if  a large  number  of  independent  local 
authorities  were  asked  to  make  separate  arrangements  with  these  bodies.  For 
its  own  part,  the  Committee  is  appalled  at  the  difficulties  of  achieving  effective 
co-operation  with  twenty-nine  authorities  even  if,  entirely  contrary  to  past 
experience,  all  of  them  were  willing  to  attempt  it. 

37.  The  second  reason  against  transfer  is  financial.  The  product  of  a | 
penny  rate  varies  very  greatly  from  borough  to  borough.  In  1956-57  it  was 
£2,513  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  £78,3(X)  in  Westminster.  In  this  year  the  net  cost 

of  public  health  services  to  Poplar  equalled  a shilling  rate,  to  Westminster 
three-halfpence  (see  Appendix  C).  Whatever  steps  might  be  taken  to  lessen 
these  inequalities  they  would  not  be  entirely  removed.  The  duties  of  a general 
practitioner  are  the  same  in  whatever  part  of  London  he  practises,  and  the 
Committee  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  standard  of  personal  health  services 
varying  according  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  borough  concerned. 

38.  The  third  reason  is  even  more  important.  The  Committee  has  already 

expressed  the  view  that  all  branches  of  the  Health  Service  should  not  come  under  r 
the  same  authority  in  London  (paragraph  28).  Administration  by  different  bodies 
does  however  call  for  a high  degree  of  statesmanship  and  co-operation  on  the  ; 
part  of  all  concerned,  qualities  which  the  Committee  has  found  to  a greater 
degree  in  the  London  County  Council  than  in  the  Borough  Councils.  / 

Delegation 

39.  An  alternative  to  transfer  is  delegation.  The  present  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  proposes  delegation  under  county  control,  with  the  county  paying  the 
bill.  Whatever  its  merits  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  such  a proposal  would  be 
unlikely  to  be  effective  in  London.  If  in  fact  finance  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Council,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  boroughs  would  really  ; 
gain  any  power ; what  does  seem  certain  is  that  to  ask  twenty-nine  authorities 

to  carry  out  the  policy  decisions  made  by  a thirtieth  would  produce  considerable  | 
friction  and  inefficiency.  | 

The  1955  Legislative  Proposals  of  the  London  Counfy  Council 

I 

40.  The  Committee  feels  that  it  is  worth  while  giving  this  concrete  example  , 

a more  detailed  examination.  [ 
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The  proposals  concerning  the  health  services  were  that  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  day  nurseries,  immunisation  of  children  below  school  age,  and  certain 
minor  services  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough  Councils.  The  school  health 
service  was  to  remain  with  the  County  Council.  Both  County  Council  and 
Borough  Councils  were  to  employ  home  helps,  and  both  health  visitors  (in  the 
latter  case,  the  Borough  Councils  for  maternity  and  child  welfare,  and  the  County 
Council  for  the  school  health  service).  Although  the  powers  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  not  delegated,  the  Borough  Councils  had  to  satisfy  the  County  Council 
that  they  had  proper  liaison  arrangements  with  one  another  and  with  other 
statutory  bodies. 

41.  Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  Borough  Council 
and  County  Council,  these  proposals  would  have  divided  several  services  between 
two  bodies.  Both  Borough  Councils  and  County  Council  were  to  employ  health 
visitors  with  the  results  already  noted  (paragraph  35).  The  Borough  Councils 
were  to  provide  home  helps  in  the  cases  of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
children  under  five,  the  County  Council  for  the  elderly  or  the  mentally  ill.  The 
supply  of  home  helps  is  limited  and  still  inadequate;  competition  for  them 
between  County  Council  and  Borough  Councils  would  only  make  the  situation 
worse.  Immunisation  for  children  under  live  would  have  gone  to  the  Borough 
Councils ; for  those  over  five  it  would  have  remained  with  the  County  Council. 
These  are  only  three  examples. 

42.  The  financial  effect  of  these  proposals  was  stated  by  the  County  Council 
to  be  a probable  reduction  in  the  County  rate  of  nearly  threepence  in  the  pound, 
and  varying  changes  in  the  Boroughs,  from  a (net)  decrease  of  twopence  in  the 
City  to  a (net)  increase  of  threepence  in  one  or  two  Boroughs  (not  named). 

43.  Although  these  proposals  were  specifically  for  transfer  and  not  delega- 
tion of  health  service  powers  to  the  Boroughs,  yet  the  County  Council  proposed 
to  retain  some  general  control.  The  Committee  fails  to  see  how  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  ever  function  satisfactorily.  It  was  very  gravely  concerned  at  the  time 
when  these  proposals  were  first  mooted,  and  expressed  its  objections  in  a 
memorandum  (see  Appendix  D)  which  was  also  approved  by  the  London 
Executive  Council. 

44.  The  passage  of  time  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  Committee’s  disquiet 
at  these  proposals.  The  Committee  knows  of  no  evidence  that  the  County 
Council  has  failed  to  provide  personal  health  services  efficiently ; it  knows  of  no 
evidence  that  the  Borough  Councils  would  provide  them  more  efficiently;  and 
it  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  these  proposals  were  made  only  on  grounds  of 
political  expediency.  If  there  were  any  risk  that  such  proposals  might  be  put 
forward  again  and  implemented,  the  Committee  would  be  compelled  to  recom- 
mend that,  in  London,  the  personal  health  services  should  be  removed  completely 
from  the  control  of  local  authorities. 

Local  Autonomy 

45.  The  Cornmittee  has  already  expressed  the  need  for  local  knowledge  and 
interest  in  administration,  and  with  some  measure  of  decentralisation.  In  the 
Co^ittee’s  view  this  is  best  achieved  on  the  lines  of  the  County  Council 
divisional  structure.  On  each  of  the  nine  Divisional  Health  Committees  there  are 
approximately  two  Borough  Council  representatives  for  every  County  Council 
representative,  with  co-opted  members.  The  Committee  is  not  wedded  to  the 
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precise  structure,  nor  to  the  number  of  divisions,  nor  to  the  present  division  of 
powers.  It  believes,  however,  that  the  system  of  policy  being  determined  centrally 
and  carried  out  locally,  gives  the  best  results.  I 

Area  of  the  Administrative  County  I 

46.  The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  see  the  area  of  the  London  County  I 
Council  altered.  It  does  not  wish  to  see  it  enlarged  for  it  believes  that  it  is 
already  large  enough  ; it  does  not  wish  to  see  it  substantially  diminished,  because 

it  believes  that  the  administration  has  been  welt  adapted  to  its  present  size  over 
the  seventy  years  of  existence ; and  with  regard  to  small  changes  the  Committee 
feels  that  only  pressing  needs  would  justify  a disturbance  of  the  status  quo. 

i 

47.  On  one  question  of  boundaries  the  Committee  holds  very  strong  views.  I 
The  area  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  London  Executive  Council  is  the  same  { 
as  that  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Committee  believes  that  this  | 
identity  of  area  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  in  fostering  co-operation  in  the  past,  j 
and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  the  future. 

48.  The  Committee  understands  that  another  body  is  suggesting  that 
London  should  be  broken  up  into  four  or  five  “ county  boroughs.”  It  is  true 
that  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards  at  present  divide  London  into  four  areas,  but 
these  are  based  on  hospital  catchment  areas,  and  one  Board  to  cover  the  whole 
area,  urban  and  rural,  of  all  four  Metropolitan  Boards,  would  be  impracticable,  | 
It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  the  experience  of  the  Local  Medical  Committee  j 
has  been  that  the  four  Regional  Hospital  Boards  tackle  the  same  problem  in 
different  ways,  with  differing  degrees  of  efBciency  and  with  differing  amounts  of 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  County  Council  area  is  much  smaller,  and 
does  not  contain  any  rural  areas.  The  Committee  believes  that  to  divide  the 
present  Administrative  County  of  London  into  four  or  five  pieces  would  imperil 
not  only  the  harmonious  and  unified  service  provided  by  the  London  County 
Council,  but  also  the  active  co-operation  between  the  local  authority  and  general 
practitioner  services. 

Conclusion 

49.  What  the  Committee  wishes  to  see  in  the  future  is  a unified  and  com-  I 
prehensive  health  service,  with  no  artificial  distinction  between  preventive  and  I 
curative  medicine.  It  believes  that  this  involves  (a)  general  practitioners  giving 
their  patients  preventive  advice  as  well  as  curative  treatment,  and  forming  a team 
with  other  workers  in  the  Service,  and  (b)  the  fuller  development  of  the  services 
now  administered  by  the  London  County  Council.  The  Committee  realises  that 
the  achievement  of  this  object  will  take  a long  time,  and  believes  that  it  can  only 
be  attained  under  conditions  which  facilitate  maximum  co-operation  between 
general  practitioners  and  the  authority  providing  the  personal  health  services. 

Recommendations 

1 That  the  personal  health  services  in  London,  subject  to  one  reservation 
(paragraph  44),  should  remain  with  the  London  County  Council,  and  that  tal 
autonomy  should  be  secured  by  an  administrative  scheme  on  the  lines  of  the 
present  London  County  Council  Divisions. 
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2.  That  the  area  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London  should  remain 
unchanged, 

3.  That  the  areas  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  London  Executive 
Council,  and  the  London  Local  Medical  Committee  should  continue  to  coincide. 

APPENDIX  A 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 


Infant  welfare  clinics 

1949 

1957 

Sessions  per  month  

1,784 

1,990 

Attendances  

964,281 

833,891 

Ante>natal  and  post  natal,  etc.,  clinics 

Sessions  per  month  

1,220 

791 

Attendances  

191,504 

121,579 

Maternity  and  child  welfare  dental  service 

Number  made  dentally  fit  

5,283 

6,010 

Home  helps 

Cases  assisted  

25,933 

35,737 

Hours  worked  ...  

2,783,000 

4,896.000 

Equivalent  whole-time  number  of  home  helps 

at  end  of  year  

1,265 

2,116 

Home  nursing 

Visits  

1,087,226 

1991,621 

Treatments  completed  

37,855 

56995 

Case  load  at  end  of  year  

5,959 

13,749 

Total  nursing  staff  employed  

410 

578 

Smallpox  vaccination 

Numbers  vaccinated  

21,507 

40,672 

Numbers  re-vaccinated  

2sn 

9,016 

Diphtheria  immunisation 

Primary  immunisations 

56,030 

42.824 

Reinforcing  doses 

38,312 

39968 

Whooping  Cough 

Numbers  immunised  

24.805 

35,650 

Poliomyelitis  vaccination 

Numbers  immunised  

_ 

91,860 

APPENDIX  B 

LOCAL  MEDICAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
THE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 
REPORT  ON  HEALTH  CENTRES 

Introduction.  Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Health 
Centres  it  has,  of  necessity,  been  largely  theoretical  planning  in  advance  of 
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practical  experience.  In  the  view  of  the  Committee  what  is  now  required  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  available  facts,  and  hard  thinking  on  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  The  Committee  presents  this  report  as  a modest  first 
instalment  of  this  study,  based  on  information  relating  to  four  Health  Centres 
and  one  Group  Practice.  Many  members  of  the  Committee  have  visited  ' 
Woodberry  Down  and  members  of  the  Section  appointed  to  draw  up  this  report 
have  visited  Harold  Hill  and  the  Group  Practice.  The  Bristol  Health  Centre 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The  Lancet  for  23rd  June,  1952,  by  Wofinden 
and  Parry,  from  which  much  of  our  information  was  taken.  Details  of  the 
Health  Centre  at  Clifton,  Nottingham,  have  also  been  made  available  to  us. 

The  Committee  is  grateful  to  all  who  have  supplied  it  with  facts,  but  for 
any  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts  it  is  solely  responsible. 

Woodberry  Down,  London 

The  Local  Medical  Committee  was  consulted  by  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  site,  planning  and  equipment  of  the  general  practice  portion  of  the  Centre.  ! 

The  Centre  was  intended  to  serve  the  Woodberry  Down  Housing  Estate, 
and  an  area  of  the  same  size  already  built  over. 

The  doctors  began  to  practice  from  the  Centre  on  1st  July,  1953.  By  this 
time  the  housing  estate  was  almost  completed,  and  the  people  on  it  had  chosen 
their  doctors. 

Building.  Two  storeys;  institutional  type  (as  opposed  to  domestic). 

Accommodation.  General  medical  unit  has  6 suites,  each  comprising  waiting 
room,  consulting  room  and  examination  room ; entrance  hall,  reception  room  and 
office ; nurses  room ; treatment  room,  isolation  room,  cloakrooms,  etc.,  all  on 
the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a doctors’  common  room,  night 
doctor’s  quarters,  etc.  There  are  parking  facilities  and  a lock-up  garage  for 
each  doctor. 

The  Centre  also  accommodates  a general  dental  unit  and  all  Local  Authority  ; 
Health  services,  including  a day  nursery. 

Capital  Cost.  Building  £164,000;  Equipment  £15,000.  Total  £179,000. 
General  Medical  Unit,  approximately  £57,000, 

Running  Cost  of  General  Medical  Unit,  very  approximately  per  annum,  , 
£5,850.  I 

Rent  £350  per  doctor  £2,100 

Ancillary  Help.  Administrative  Officer  (part-time) ; 2 Clerk-Receptionists ; 

1 nurse  full-time,  1 nurse  |-time. 

Patients  attendances  for  1 year  (1955-56)  26,980  i 

Working  Arrangements.  None  of  the  6 doctors  are  in  partnership  with  each  1 
other  ; one  is  in  partnership  outside. 

Practice  Arrangements.  All  six  doctors  have  surgeries  elsewhere,  but  all 
attend  the  Centre  daily.  Each  has  his  own  suite. 

Harold  Hill,  Essex 

The  Health  Centre  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a large  L.C.C.  Housing 
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Estate  (population  30,000),  built  1948-54.  The  estate  was  almost  completed 
before  the  doctors  started  practice  at  the  Centre  in  July,  1954.  The  site  was 
determined  by  the  London  County  Council  without  consultation  with  the  Essex 
Local  Medical  Committee. 

Building.  Described  by  our  members  who  visited  it  as  a pleasant-looking, 
two-storey  building  of  an  institutional  type. 

Accommodation.  General  medical  unit  has  3 suites  (waiting,  consulting  and 
examination  rooms)  and  one  extra  consulting  room  which  can  share  a waiting 
and  examination  room,  hall,  and  reception  office ; minor  operations  room ; 
cloakrooms ; and,  on  the  first  floor,  a staff  common  room.  There  is  also  parking 
space. 

The  Centre  also  accommodates  a dental  unit  and  Local  Authority  health 


services. 

Capital  Cost 

Building  £38,000 ; Equipment  £6,000.  Total £44,000 

General  Medical  Unit  ...  £15,000 

Running  C<»t  per  annum 

Total  £8,600 

General  Medical  Unit  ...  ...  £4,200 

Rent.  9 doctors  sharing  £1,000 

Ancillary  Help.  2 Secretary-Receptionists  ; 1 Junior  Secretary-Receptionist ; 
2 Nurses. 

Patients  attendances  for  1 year  (1954-55)  17,032 


Working  Arrangements.  2 of  the  9 doctors  are  in  partnership  with  each 
other. 

Practice  Arrangements,  All  9 doctors  have  other  surgeries — on  the  estate 
or  near.  None  of  the  9 attend  the  Centre  daily,  and  they  share  the  suites. 

Patients.  The  nine  doctors  estimate  that  of  all  their  patients  one  quarter 
attend  the  Centre,  and  three  quarters  their  other  surgeries. 

Other  General  Practitioners.  1 with  surgery  on  estate  ; 4 with  surgeries  near. 

John  Ryle,  Clifton,  Nctttingham 

The  Health  Centre  is  on  a completely  new  estate  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  City,  and  separated  from  it  by  a belt  of  agricultural  land.  When  the  Centre 
was  opened,  on  17th  October,  1952,  the  population  of  the  estate  was  2,800; 
today  0956)  it  is  about  22,000. 

Building.  A block  of  four  two-storeyed  terraced  houses,  the  exterior  the 
same  as  neighbouring  residential  blocks,  and  the  interior  only  slightly  modified. 

Accommodation.  Four  general  practitioner  suites,  each  consisting  of  hall, 
waiting  room,  consulting  room  and  examination  room.  Parking  space.  There 
is  no  common  entrance  hall  or  reception  office  on  the  ground  floor,  and  no 
common  room.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  accommodation  for  Local  Health 
Authority  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services,  office  and  residential  accom- 
modation for  the  secretary  and  for  the  caretakers. 
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Capital  Cost 

Building  £7,000 ; Equipment  £2,000.  Total  £9,000 

General  Medical  Unit,  approximately £6,000 

Running  Costs  per  annum 

Total  £2,100 

General  Medical  Unit  approximately £1,400 

Rent  £104  per  suite  £416 

Ancillary  Help.  1 Secretary  (resident),  two-thirds  of  her  time  for  general 
practitioners. 

Patients  attendances  for  1 year  (1955-56)  approximately 10,000 


Working  Arrangements.  None  of  the  4 doctors  in  the  Centre  are  in  partner- 
ship with  each  other,  but  all  have  partners  outside  the  Centre,  and  all  of  them 
have  other  surgeries. 

Other  General  Practitioners.  2 single-handed  practitioners,  each  with  an 
assistant,  have  surgeries  on  the  estate.  It  is  understood  that  these  two  practitioners 
have  between  them  attracted  more  patients  living  on  the  estate  than  have  the 
four  doctors  in  the  Centre. 


William  Budd,  Bristol 

The  Health  Centre  was  placed  on  the  Knowle  West  Housing  Estate  (popula- 
tion 30,000)  built  between  the  two  world  wars.  When  the  Centre  was  opened 
on  16th  September,  1952,  the  area  was  fully  built  up.  The  population  had  been 
largely  recruited  from  slum  clearance  areas,  and  no  doctor  resides  on  the  estate. 
The  Centre  was  therefore  a substitute  for  branch  surgeries. 

Building.  Single-storey,  prefabricated. 

Accommodation.  6 suites  (waiting,  consulting  and  examination  rooms), 
waiting  hall  and  office,  minor  surgery  unit,  staff  room,  cloakrooms,  etc.  The 
suites  are  used  by  the  general  practitioners  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  by 


the  Local  Health  Authority  in  the  afternoon. 

Capita]  Cost  £16,000 

Running  Costs  per  annum,  approximately £10,000 

General  Medical  Unit  approximately £6,700 

Rent  £100  per  suite £600 


Ancillary  Staff.  Nursing  Superintendent  and  Deputy ; 3 Health  Centre 
nurses  ; 2 Secretary-typist-receptionists  ; 1 Cleric. 

Patient  attendances  for  1 year  (1954-55)  33,665 

Working  Arrangements.  There  are  9 doctors  in  5 firms. 

Practice  Arrangements.  All  9 doctors  have  other  surgeries  outside  the  estate. 
(Since  the  Centre  was  opened  one  doctor  has  left  and  has  not  been  replaced.) 

Each  doctor  is  responsible  for  the  ante-natal  care  of  his  own  patients  and 
for  the  treatment  of  school  children  on  his  own  list.  (The  facilities  of  the 
Centre  for  these  services  are  not  available  to  the  doctors  not  practising  in  the 
Centre.) 
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Other  General  Practitioners.  There  are  no  other  surgeries  on  the  estate, 
but  a large  number  round  the  periphery. 

A Group  Practice 

This  is  situated  in  a completely  built-up  area.  The  practice  was  originally 
single-handed,  but  with  an  increase  in  size  it  had  first  two  and  then  three 
partners,  with  a combined  list  of  7,000. 

Building.  A Victorian  house  with  semi-basement  and  three  other  floors. 

Accommodation.  On  ground  floor  — waiting  room,  2 consulting  and  2 
esaroination  rooms.  First  floor — treatment,  sterilising  and  waiting  rooms ; third 
consulting  room  (used  occasionally).  Second  floor — secretary’s  office  and  care- 
taker's living  accommodation. 

Capital  Cost  House  and  adaptation £7,500 

Running  Costs  per  annum  £2,900 

Ancillary  Help.  2 nurses,  one  full-time  and  one  part-time ; 3 Secretary- 
receptionists,  two  full-time  and  one  part-time. 

Patients  attendances  for  1 year  (1955-56) 19,024 

Working  Arrangements.  The  three  doctors  are  in  partnership  together.  This 
is  the  only  surgery.  Consulting  hours  are  partly  staggered,  covering  9-12  in  the 
morning  and  5.30-7.30  in  the  evening.  75  % of  the  patients  are  seen  by  appoint- 
ment, many  outside  normal  surgery  hours. 

A Patients’  Association  is  run  by  a committee  elected  by  the  patients  and 
enhrely  independent  of  the  doctors.  It  is  responsible  for  certain  welfare  activities, 
eg.,  visits  to  old  people,  provision  of  baby  sitters,  and  certain  social  functions. 


Summary  and  Comparison 

Relation  to  new  Housing  Estates 

In  each  case  the  Health  Centre  was  planned  in  relation  to  a new  housing 
estate.  At  Nottingham  the  Centre  was  opened  by  the  time  10%  of  the  houses 
were  built,  but  at  London,  Harold  Hill  and  Bristol  not  until  after  the  estate 
was  completed  (at  Bristol,  long  after). 

The  Group  Practice  premises  are  the  site  of  an  old  established  practice  in 
an  area  long  completely  built  up. 

Accommodation 

The  number  of  suites  varies — 6 at  Bristol  and  London,  4 at  Nottingham, 
3 at  Harold  Hill,  and  2 in  the  Group  Practice.  Each  suite  consists  of  consulting, 
examination  and  waiting  rooms,  except  at  the  Group  Practice,  where  a waiting 
room  is  shared  between  the  2 suites  (as  stated,  most  of  the  patients  are  seen 
by  appointment). 

Ancillary  Help 

This  appears  to  be  adequate  and  satisfactory  in  all  Health  Centres  except 
Nottingham  where  it  is  minimal.  In  the  Group  Practice  the  staff  might  well 
suffice  for  double  the  number  of  doctors  and  patients. 
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Partnership 

In  two  of  the  Health  Centres  some  of  the  doctors  were  in  partnership  with 
each  other,  in  the  other  two  they  were  all  in  competition.  Broadly  speaking, 
in  all  the  Health  Centres  the  doctors  practice  independently  of  each  other. 
In  the  Group  Practice  all  three  doctors  were  in  partnership. 

Other  Surgeries 

All  the  Health  Centres  are  branch  surgeries ; the  Group  Practice  is  the 
only  surgery  for  the  group. 

Local  Authority  Services 

There  is  accommodation  for  these  in  all  the  Health  Centres.  In  Bristol 
the  Local  Authority  use  the  general  practitioner  suites,  in  Nottingham  the 
accommodation  is  minimal ; in  London  it  is  lavish.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
Local  Authority  accommodation  in  the  Group  Practice  premises,  but  the  doctors 
hold  an  ante  natal  clinic  for  their  own  patients  every  week.  They  also  give  advice 
on  infant  welfare,  although  at  the  moment  they  do  not  have  a fixed  session 
for  this. 

Patients  Attendances 

The  figures  given  are  in  each  case  those  for  doctors’  consultations  only. 
Nurses’  treatment  figures  have  not  been  included,  because  it  is  not  possiHe 
to  say  how  many  treatments  were  given  on  the  occasion  of  a consultation  with 
the  doctor,  and  how  many  necessitated  a separate  attendance.  The  figures 
quoted  provide  a basis  of  comparison  for  three  of  the  Health  Centres  and  for 
the  group  practice ; they  do  not  provide  a comparable  basis  for  Nottingham, 
where  there  are  no  nurses,  and  all  treatment  must  be  given  by  the  doctors. 

Capital  Costs 

Comparisons  of  cost  are  illuminating,  but  several  facts  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  Health  Centres  have  all  been  built  since  1948  ; the  Group  Practice 
premises  are  a converted  'Victorian  house.  Bristol  and  Nottingham  Centres  ate 
housed  temporarily  in  their  present  buildings  : London  and  Harold  Hill  Centres 
are  permanent.  In  Bristol  the  same  premises  are  used  by  the  general  practitioners 
and  the  Local  Health  Authority,  and  the  cost  of  the  general  practitioner  unit 
is  the  cost  of  the  whole  building. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  capital  costs  of  the  general  practitioner 
units  are  set  out  in  Column  1.  The  size  and  number  of  suites,  however,  varies; 
the  cost  per  suite  is  shown  in  Column  2.  The  cost  per  doctor  working  in  the 
building  is  given  in  Column  3. 


Capital  Costs 

Cost  of 

Cost  per 

Cost  per 

G.P.  Unit 

suite 

doctor 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London 

57,000 

9,500 

9,500 

Harold  Hill  ... 

15,000 

5,000 

1,666 

Nottingham  . . . 

6,000 

1,500 

1,500 

Bristol 

16,000 

2,666 

i,m 

Group  Practice 

7,500 

3,750 

2,500 
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RuDDing  Costs 

With  similar  considerations  in  mind,  the  running  costs  are  compared  under 
five  headings— cost  of  the  whole  unit,  cost  per  suite,  cost  for  each  doctor  (cost 
of  unit  divided  by  number  of  doctors),  cost  to  each  doctor  (rent  at  Health 
Centres ; share  of  expenses  in  Group  Practice),  and  cost  per  patient  per 
attendance. 


Running  Costs 

Whole 

Cost  per 

Cost  for 

Cost  to 

Cost  per 

per  annum 

G.P.  Unit 

suite 

each  Dr. 

each  Dr. 

Attendance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

London  

5,850 

975 

975 

350 

4 4 

Harold  Hill 

4,200 

1,400 

466 

111 

4 11 

Nottingham 

1,400 

350 

350 

104 

2 9 

Bristol  

6,700 

1,116 

766 

100 

4 0 

Group  Practice 

2,900 

1,450 

966 

966 

3 0 

NOTES 

(a)  Cost  to  each  Doctor 

In  all  the  Health  Centres  this  is  the  cost  for  a branch  surgery  and  the 
doctors  have  other  surgeries  to  pay  for;  in  the  Group  Practice  this  is  the  only 
surgery. 

(b)  Cost  per  attendance 

As  stated  above,  there  are  no  nurses  at  Nottingham ; this  lowers  the  cost 
per  attendance  both  by  increasing  the  number  of  times  the  doctors  see  patients, 
and  by  the  absence  of  nurses’  salaries  from  the  total  running  costs. 

At  Harold  Hill  the  higher  figure  appears  to  be  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
doctors  do  not  attend  daily. 


The  Minister’s  Letter 

The  letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Health,  included  in  the  communication 
of  22nd  February,  1956,  from  the  London  County  Council,  raises  five  major 
issues  on  the  future  of  Health  Centres. 

1 . Reduction  of  capital  cost. 

2.  Association  of  general  medical  and  Local  Authority  Services. 

3.  Restriction  to  areas  of  large-scale  housing  development. 

4.  Reservation  of  sites  for  Health  Centres. 

5.  Group  Practice  Loans  as  an  alternative  to  the  provision  of  Health 
Centres. 

We  deal  with  these  issues  seriatim. 

1.  Redaction  of  capital  cost 

The  Minister  suggests  that  any  future  Health  Centre  should  ’be  considerably 
smaller  than  Woodberry  Down,  and  indicates  a figure  of  £35,000  compared 
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with  Woodberry  Down’s  cost  of  £179,000 — a figure  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  higher  at  today’s  prices.  In  view  of  the  facts  already  set  out,  we  are 
entirely  in  agreement  with  the  Minister  that  a large  reduction  in  cost  should  1 
and  can  be  made.  We  consider  that  the  most  important  step  in  securing  this  | 
reduction  is  for  full  use  to  be  made  of  the  rooms  provided.  For  a general  | 
practitioner  suite  to  be  used  for  approximately  6 hours  a week  appears  to 
us  to  be  a wasteful  expenditure  both  by  the  doctor  and  the  Local  Authority. 

It  will  not  always  be  possible  for  doctors  to  practice  solely  from  a Health 
Centre  and  to  close  their  surgeries  outside,  for  two  reasons — 

(a)  to  protect  their  practices,  on  which  we  reported  on  a previous  occasion, 
and 

(b)  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  patients  which  we  discuss  later. 

We  think,  however,  that  a doctor  who  goes  into  a Health  Centre  should  | 
expect  to  have  regular  morning  and  evening  surgeries  of  at  least  an  hour  each.  | 
Even  so,  his  suite  will  only  be  used  for  three  or  four  hours  a day.  We  have 
therefore  considered  whether  two  doctors  can  use  the  same  suite.  Morning 
surgery  hours  vary,  and  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  arrange  that  the  two 
doctors  attended  at  different  times;  but  in  the  evening  each  would  prefer  to 
conduct  his  surgery  during  the  “ peak  hour,”  the  time  when  patients  find  it 
most  convenient  to  call  in  on  their  way  home  from  work.  This  difficulty  would 
not  arise  if  the  two  doctors  concerned  were  in  partnership.  Similarly,  we  thint 
that  one  waiting  room  could  be  shared  by  two  suites  if  all  the  doctors  concerned 
were  in  partnership.  If  an  appointment  system  is  in  general  use,  the  size  of  the 
waiting  room  required  is  not  so  large. 

We  have  further  considered  whether  some  of  the  general  practice  suites 
can  be  used  for  some  of  the  Local  Authorities  services.  Again  onr  answer  is 
" Yes.”  Doctors  normally  have  consulting  hours  morning  and  evening  and 
their  suites  could  be  used  for  ante  natal  and  infant  welfare  clinics  in  the  after- 
noon. This  is  actually  being  done  at  Bristol  where  two  waiting  rooms  adjoiu  , 
and  have  communicating  doors.  If  the  waiting  rooms  were  separated  by  a | 
sliding  partition,  two  could  be  thrown  into  one  when  required.  We  should,  | 
however,  point  out  that  if  Local  Authority  clinics  are  to  continue  to  be  staffed  * 
by  Local  Authority  doctors  this  arrangement  automatically  ensures  that  these 
doctors  and  the  general  practitioners  will  not  be  in  the  building  at  the  same 
time.  Accommodation  which  is  not  going  to  be  used  should,  of  course,  not 
be  provided.  A staff  common  room  should  only  be  built  if  it  is  going  to  be 
used.  The  same  applies  to  the  duty  doctor’s  night  quarters  (whether  these  , 
are  needed  depends  on  how  far  away  the  doctors  live).  If  there  is  a night  I 
suite,  there  should  be  one  lock-up  garage ; if  not,  none.  Parking  space,  however, 
is  essential  in  London. 


2.  The  Association  of  Local  Authority  and  General  Medical  Services 

The  Minister’s  assumption  appears  to  be  that  if  these  two  services  are 
housed  in  the  same  building  there  will  automatically  be  co-operation  betwwn 
those  who  are  working  in  them.  Experience  does  not  bear  this  out.  Co-operation 
implies  personal  contact  between  the  general  practitioners  and  the  Local  Health 
Authority  staff  who  see  their  patients — health  visitors,  midwives,  and  the  Clinic 
doctors.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  all  work  in  the  same  building ; they 
must  be  there  at  the  same  time,  and  have  sufficient  leisure  to  meet.  In  point 
of  fact  we  understand  that  whilst  the  common  room  at  Bristol  is  used  regularly, 
those  at  Harold  Hill  and  Woodberry  Down  are  seldom  occupied.  Working 
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in  the  same  building  may  make  it  easier  for  some  people  to  meet,  but  it  leaves 
many  difficulties  unsolved. 

In  our  view  the  problem  of  co-operation  goes  much  deeper.  The  Local 
Health  Authority  services  are  concerned  chiefly  with  preventive  medicine,  and 
the  general  practitioner  services  have  up  to  now  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
curative  medicine.  The  essence  of  co-operation  is  to  see  that  the  same  patient 
does  not  receive  advice  on  treatment  and  advice  on  prevention  which  contradict 
each  other.  The  best  way  to  achieve  this  object  is  for  advice  on  both  aspects 
to  be  given  by  the  same  person.  We  think,  therefore,  that  all  general  practitioners 
who  wish  to  do  so  should  hold  infant  welfare  clinics  for  their  own  patients, 
at  which  they  would  be  assisted  by  health  visitors.  We  see  no  reason  why 
these  clinics  should  not  be  held  in  the  general  practitioner  suites  of  Health 
Centres,  as  they  are  In  Bristol,  but  we  consider  that  the  right  to  hold  them 
there  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  doctors  who  practice  from  the  Centres,  as 
it  is  in  Bristol. 

We  are  in  no  way  minimising  the  need  for  communication  and  co-operation 
between  general  practitioners  and  those  who  work  in  the  Local  Authority 
services.  Indeed  we  have  this  year  circularised  all  London  general  practitioners 
to  point  out  how  health  visitors  can  help  them  in  their  practices.  We  also 
appreciate  that  some  doctors  will  not  wish  to  undertake  all  the  personal  health 
services  for  their  patients,  and  that  there  is  need  for  co-operation  between  them 
and  the  Local  Authority  doctors  who  do  this  work  for  them.  All  this# 
co-operation,  however,  is  essentially  a matter  of  personal  contact  rather  than 
of  architectural  planning. 

To  summarise,  we  agree  with  the  Minister  that  Local  Health  Authority  and 
general  practitioner  services  should  be  provided  in  the  same  Health  Centre,  but 
not  for  the  reason  he  gives.  Our  reason  is  that  more  use  can  be  made  of  the 
room  space,  as  explained  previously. 

3.  Restriction  to  Areas  of  Large-scale  Housing  Development 

The  Minister  states  that  he  would  expect  appropriate  conditions  for  the 
provision  of  Health  Centre  to  exist  only  in  areas  of  large-scale  housing  develop- 
ments. We  do  not  agree  ; conditions  are  appropriate  where  there  are  no 
suitable  premises  or  preinises  that  can  be  made  suitable.  This  definition  includes 
(a)  certain  built-up  areas,  and  (b)  areas  of  large-scale  housing  development  where 
there  are  no  premises  at  all,  but  these  latter  areas  are  of  two  types,  both  of 
which  we  have  encountered  in  London  : (1)  New  housing  estates ; (2)  Areas 
of  large-scale  rebuilding.  Different  considerations  apply  to  the  two  types. 

With  regard  to  new  housing  estates,  we  are  aware  that  the  Central  Health 
Services  Council,  in  its  report  for  1950,  recommended  that  Health  Centres  should 
be  erected  on  these  estates,  and  that  doctors  should  only  temporarily  be  permitted 
to  practice  from  separate  houses.  This  recommendation  was  put  forward  on 
a theoretical  basis. 

A large  estate  takes  several  years  to  build.  A minor  point  is  that  the 
Health  Centre,  if  sited  at  the  middle  of  the  completed  estate,  would  not  be 
in  the  middle  during  building.  The  more  serious  difficulty  concerns  the  intro- 
duction of  the  doctors.  It  would  be  wasteful  of  medical  manpower  to  introduce 
say  four  doctors  when  the  existing  population  did  not  need  more  than  one, 
and  moreover,  even  if  each  doctor  received  the  initial  Practice  Allowance  (£600 
for  the  first  year,  etc.),  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  living  on  this  and 
a share  of  a completely  inadequate  practice  during  his  early  years.  Certainly 
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a doctor  building  a practice  from  scratch  could  not  afford  the  £350  per  annum 
rent  now  payable  at  Woodberry  Down.  On  the  other  hand,  if  doctors  are 
introduced  into  the  Health  Centre,  as  the  need  arises  (1  for  each  2.500  is 
the  figure  accepted  by  the  Medical  Practices  Committee)  other  difficulties  will 
arise.  The  doctor  who  starts  first  will  have  a great  advantage  over  his  colleagues 
who  follow.  Will  they  all  pay  the  same  rent  ? 

Moreover,  whilst  we  do  not  regard  it  as  essential  that  all  the  doctors  who 
work  in  a Centre  should  be  in  partnership,  we  do  consider  it  essential  that 
those  who  use  the  same  suite  should  be,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  full 
use  can  be  made  of  the  room  space  unless  each  suite  is  used  by  more  than 
one  doctor.  It  follows  that  the  doctor  who  first  occupies  the  suite  must  be 
free  to  choose  the  partner  who  will  share  it  with  him,  and  to  benefit  from 
being  the  senior  partner.  Thus  some  of  the  doctors  starting  practice  on  a new 
estate  would  benefit  much  more  that  others.  It  was  these  and  similar  considera- 
tions which  led  the  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  Executive 
Council,  to  advise  that  the  Abbey  Wood  Estate  should  have  4 separate  surgeries, 
one  in  each  quadrant. 

Reconstruction  in  an  already  built  up  area,  such  as  is  occurring  in  Poplar 
and  Stepney,  presents  a very  different  problem.  Here  there  will  be  established 
practitioners  who  are  likely  to  be  losing  their  existing  surgeries,  and  provided 
that  enough  of  them  are  willing  to  enter  a Health  Centre,  and  that  there  is 
sufficient  co-operation  between  them,  we  think  that  a Health  Centre  could  well  be 
established.  In  fact,  we  hope  that  in  the  area  mentioned  it  will  be  possible  to 
open  one. 

4.  Reservation  of  Sites  for  Health  Centres 

We  appreciate  the  force  of  the  Minister’s  argument  that  land  should  not 
be  reserved  for  Health  Centre  Sites,  and  lie  unused  for  years  when  it  is  urgently 
required  for  other  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  keenly  sympathise  with 
the  desire  of  the  London  County  Council  not  to  allow  all  land  to  be  built 
over,  so  that,  if  it  were  later  desired  to  erect  a Health  Centre,  there  would 
be  no  place  to  put  it.  There  are  in  our  view  two  possible  solutions : 

(A)  The  London  Executive  Council  might  circularise  all  practitioners  within 
half  mile  of  each  reserved  site,  asking  if  they  wished  to  enter  a Health  Centre 
in  the  near  future.  We  do  not  think  that  this  step  would  really  help,  partly 
because  doctors  at  the  present  time  are  not  very  enthusiastic  for  Health  Centres 
(for  reasons  which  we  gave  in  a previous  report),  and  partly  because,  even  if 
many  doctors  agreed,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Minister  would  permit 
the  erection  of  more  than  one  Centre. 

(B)  The  only  feasible  scheme  appears  to  us  to  be  what  we  would  describe 
as  the  Nottingham  plan  in  reverse.  The  Clifton  Health  Centre  has  been  bult 
with  a view  to  being  converted  into  dwelling  houses  if  it  were  no  longer 
required  for  its  original  purpose.  We  suggest  that  the  ground  floor  of  a block 
of  flats  might  be  so  built  that  the  flats  could  be  converted  into  Health  Centre 
suites  if  required  in  future.  We  invite  the  London  County  Council  to  explore 
this  proposal,  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  have  Health  Centres  on  the 
agreed  sites  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

5.  Group  Practice  Loan  Premises  as  an  alternative  to  the  provision  of  Health 

Centres 

The  Minister  does  not  say  that  these  premises  are  an  alternative  to  Health 
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Centres  but  that  they  might  be.  We  set  out  below  the  main  points  of  comparison 
and  contrast  between  Health  Centres  and  premises  provided  by  Group  Practice 
Loans. 


flealih  Centres 


1.  Ownership  ...  L.H.A. 


2.  Determination  of 

Site 

3.  Type  of  building 

4.  L.H.A.  Personal 

Health  Services 

5.  Source  of  finance 


By  L.H.A.  after  consulta- 
tion with  L.E.C.  and 
L.M.C. 

Purpose-built  new  (in  all 
cases  considered) 

Provided  (in  all  cases 
considered) 

L.H.A.  funds  with  Ex- 
chequer grant) 


6.  Limitation  of 
capital  cost 


Approval  required  of 
L.H.A.  and  Central 
Government 


7.  Ancillary  Help  ...  Provided  by  L.H.A. 


8.  Relation  between 
doctors 


Partnership  not  essential 
and  almost  non-existent 


9.  Cost  to  doctor  ...  Rent  based  on  cost  if  he 

provided  comparable 
premises  and  services 
(less  than  actual  run- 
ning costs) 

10.  Number  built  or  One  

approved  in 
London  (as  at 
May,  1956) 


Group  Practice  Loan 
Premises 

Freehold  or  long  lease 
owned  by  doctors  in 
group 

By  doctors  in  group 


Purpose  - built  new,  or 
adapted 

Not  generally  provided 


Loan  from  Central  Practi- 
tioners’ Fund,  plus 
doctors’  private  resources 

Not  more  than  £2,500  per 
doctor,  and  £100,000 
per  annum  for  whole 
country 

Provided  by  doctors  in 
group 

Partnership  not  essential 
but  almost  invariable 

Proportionate  share  of 
actual  running  costs 


Ten 


In  our  view  the  purpose  of  Health  Centres  is  to  achieve  all  the  following 
objects : 

A.  Adequate  and  suitable  premises  for  doctors  to  work  in. 

B.  Provision  of  ancillary  help — ^nursing,  clerical,  etc. — ^to  relieve  doctors  of 
work  which  others  can  do  equally  well. 

C.  Bringing  together  general  practice  and  preventive  medicine  (as  indicated 
above,  usually  referred  to  as  general  medical  and  Local  Authority 
services). 
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D.  Accommodation  for  several  doctors  to  work  in  the  same  building,  and 
to  co-operate  and  consult  together. 

How  far  are  these  objects  achieved  in  practice  by  Health  Centres  and  by 
Group  Practice  Loan  premises  ? 

A.  Premises 

Both  Health  Centres  and  Group  Practice  Loan  succeed  : on  the  evidence 
before  us,  the  former  are  probably  rather  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used,  but  are  more  costly. 

B.  Ancillary  Help 

Provided  in  both  (provision  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  a Group  Practice 
Loan),  In  Health  Centres  this  staff  is  employed  by  the  Local  Health  Authority  : 
in  Group  Practice  Loan  premises  by  the  doctors. 

C.  Association  of  general  medical  and  preventive  services 

This  can  be  achieved  in  both  types  of  building,  although  in  fact  it  is  not 
at  present  being  fully  achieved  in  either.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  our 
view  the  best  form  of  association  is  for  general  practitioners  to  undertake 
preventive  services  for  their  own  patients  (ante  natal,  infant  welfare,  etc.),  and 
to  have  the  help  and  co-operation  of  health  visitors  and  midwives  in  doing  so. 
This  is  happening  at  Bristol,  although  the  only  general  practitioners  taking  part 
are  those  who  work  in  the  Centre  : in  the  other  three  Centres  we  understand 
that  it  does  not  occur.  In  the  Group  Practice  the  doctors  do  provide  these 
services  for  their  patients,  but  they  do  not  have  the  assistance  of  health  visitors 
nor  midwives.  We  think  this  is  wrong ; we  consider  that  any  Group  Practice 
which  carries  out  these  services  should  be  entitled  to  ask  the  Local  Health 
Authority  for  assistance  by  health  visitors  and  midwives. 

D.  Co-operation  and  Consultation  between  general  practitioners 

Although  this  is  made  easier  when  several  doctors  work  in  the  same  building, 
the  degree  of  success  attained  depends  chiefly  on  one  other  condition.  We  have 
already  stated  that  we  do  not  consider  it  essential  for  all  the  doctors  in  a 
Health  Centre  to  be  in  partnership  together  : nevertheless  we  believe  that  the 
fullest  co-operation  and  consultation  will  only  be  attained  if  they  are.  A second 
opinion  can  be  most  quickly  and  conveniently  obtained  if  the  second  doctor 
is  in  the  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  first,  but  unless  the  second  doctor 
is  in  partnership  with  the  first  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  be  asked  to  see  the 
latter’s  patient.  A further  advantage  is  that  one  doctor  can  see  another’s 
patients  if  the  latter  is  called  out  in  an  emergency.  Moreover,  a partnership 
and  the  staggering  of  consultation  hours  provide  a longer  period  when  a doctor 
is  available  for  consultation ; a patient  will  normally  visit  hi's  own  doctor  during 
his  consultation  hours,  but  there  are  occasions  when  this  is  either  difficult  or 
unnecessary,  e.g.,  when  a patient  comes  back  from  work  unwell. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  some  degree  of  partnership  is  necessary 
to  secure  a reduction  of  cost.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  fullest  co-operation, 
efficiency  and  economy  at  a Health  Centre  or  Group  Practice  will  only  be 
secured  if  all  the  doctors  are  in  partnership.  We  point  out  that  this  condition 
is  fulfilled  in  the  Group  Practice  which  we  visited,  and  in  the  great  majority 
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of  Other  Group  Practices;  it  is  not  fulfilled  in  any  of  the  four  Health  Centres 
under  consideration.  The  explanation  we  believe  is  that  partnership  between 
doctors  involves  intimate  and  sometimes  delicate  personal  relationships,  and 
can  only  be  successful  if  entered  on  a purely  voluntary  basis.  When  Mr. 
Aneuran  Bevan,  as  Minister  of  Health,  proclaimed  shortly  before  the  National 
Health  Service  started,  that  doctors  would  be  free  to  choose  their  own  partners, 
he  was  only  stating  a truism  essential  to  the  success  of  the  service.  Partnership 
is  not,  however,  merely  voluntary  : it  is  normally  a matter  of  slow  but  natural 
growth.  As  the  practice  of  a popular  doctor  increases  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  take  a partner ; and  these  two  in  turn  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  a third 
(as  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Group  Practice  visited).  The  other 
important  feature  of  partnerships  is  that  they  are  most  commonly  formed  by 
established  doctors  bringing  in  partners  from  outside.  Sometimes  two  (or  more) 
established  doctors  will  join  together,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  occur  more 
frequently  as  neighbouring  doctors  get  the  habit  of  working  together  in  rotas, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  mere  fact  of  practising  in  competition  over  a period 
may  militate  against  eventual  partnership.  These  difficulties  have  to  be  con- 
sidered whenever  any  Health  Centre  is  to  be  erected. 

There  are  three  other  points  of  comparison  between  Health  Centres  and 
Group  Practice  Loan  Premi.ses.  In  1949  the  London  County  Council  undertook 
to  look  for  premises  to  acquire  and  adapt  for  Group  Practice  for  twenty-nine 
groups  of  doctors  in  London,  but  were  not  successful  in  finding  any ; since  1953 
many  groups  of  doctors  have  looked  for  themselves,  and  ten  schemes  have 
been  approved  by  the  London  Executive  Council. 

The  Second  point  is  the  employment  of  ancillary  staff.  In  Group  Practice 
Loan  Premises  these  are  employed  by  the  doctors,  and  our  members  who  visited 
the  Group  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  homely  and  congenial  atmosphere 
they  found  there. 

In  the  third  place  Group  Practice  Loan  premises  are  usually  an  adaptation 
of  a surgery  to  which  patients  are  aocu.stomed  to  go,  or  a new  building  in  the 
immediate  vicinity ; Health  Centres  are  new  buildings  in  new  situations  to 
which  patients  have  not  been  acou.stomed.  One  is  a natural  development,  the 
other  is  a sudden  artificial  alteration. 

To  summarise.  Group  Practice  Loan  Premises  start  with  the  doctors,  nearly 
always  in  partnership,  and  proceed  to  the  site  and  the  building.  Health  Centres 
start  with  the  site  and  the  building,  and  then  attempt  to  bring  in  the  doctors. 
Group  Practice  Loans  give  a more  flexible  approach,  and  much  less  costly 
results,  but  the  Local  Health  Authority  is  excluded  from  the  picture.  We 
think  this  is  a most  unfortunate  result,  and  we  hold  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  erection  in  London  of  other  Health  Centres  of  modest  proportions, 
where,  if  possible,  all  the  doctors  would  be  in  partnership,  and  where  they  would 
provide  preventive  as  well  as  curative  services  for  their  patients,  with  the 
co-operation  of  health  visitors  and  midwives. 

In  addition,  to  the  five  major  issues  raised  in  the  Minister’s  letter  there  is 
yet  another,  namely  : 

Attitude  of  Patients 

6.  We  note  with  great  regret  that  the  Minister  has  omitted  all  reference  to 
this  vital  problem.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  faced.  In  considering  the  position 
at  each  of  the  four  Health  Centres  we  must  again  emphasise  that  none  of  them 
have  been  open  for  more  than  a short  time. 
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London.  The  building  of  the  estate  was  almost  finished  before  the  Centre 
was  opened,  and  there  is  a large  number  of  doctors’  surgeries  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  All  the  doctors  working  in  the  Centre  have  maintained  their 
private  surgeries,  and  in  their  opinion  the  patients  on  the  whole  tend  towards 
a preference  for  the  private  surgeries. 

Harold  Hill.  The  estate  was  built  before  the  Centre  was  opened.  All  the 
nine  doctors  at  the  Centre  have  other  surgeries  on  or  near  the  estate,  as  do 
five  other  doctors.  The  doctors  at  the  Centre  estimate  that  only  25%  of  their 
patients  attend  there,  and  it  is  significant  that  none  of  the  nine  considers  it 
worthwhile  to  attend  the  Centre  daily. 

Bristol.  The  estate  was  fully  built  up  20  years  before  the  Centre  was 
opened.  All  the  doctors  at  the  Centre  have  other  surgeries  near  the  estate, 
as  have  many  other  doctors.  Although  there  are  no  other  surgeries  on  the 
estate  it  is  only  claimed  that  about  35  % of  the  population  attend  at  the  Centre. 

Nottingham.  The  Centre  was  opened  when  only  about  10%  of  the  estate 
had  been  completed.  All  four  doctors  at  the  Centre  have  other  surgeries  (some 
distance  away).  There  are  two  other  doctors’  surgeries  on  the  estate.  It  is 
significant  that  these  two  doctors  have  together  attracted  more  patients  than 
the  four  doctors  at  the  Centre. 

The  Group  Practice.  All  the  7,000  patients  attend  at  the  one  surgery,  and 
the  practice  is  steadily  increasing. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  so  far  patients  have  not  exhibited  any  preference 
for  the  Health  Centre  as  against  the  doctor’s  private  surgery.  Apart  from 
natural  conservatism,  this  might  be  due  to  (a)  dislike  of  an  institutional  building, 
(b)  fear  of  lack  of  privacy,  (c)  lack  of  congenial  atmosphere  owing  to  staffing 
difficulties,  (d)  patients  have  chosen  their  doctors  and  got  the  habit  of  attending 
their  surgeries  before  the  Centre  was  opened.  None  of  these  four  reasons  apply 
to  Nottingham. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  patients  so  strongly  prefer  to  go  to  one  doctor’s 
private  surgery  that  it  is  futile  to  expect  that  either  a health  centre  or  any 
other  large  central  surgery  will  ever  be  popular.  The  success  of  the  Group 
Practice  (and  of  many  other  practices  in  London)  shows  the  falsity  of  this 
suggestion.  Why  then  has  this  group  practice  been  more  successful  than  any 
of  the.  four  health  centres  ? After  careful  consideration  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reason  is  that  the  patients  of  the  Group  Practice  are  receiving 
a better  service — in  extended  hours  of  consultation,  in  the  use  of  an  appointment 
system,  and  in  infant  welfare  and  ante  natal  care,  all  from  the  same  three 
doctors — ^than  is  available  at  any  of  the  four  Health  Centres.  We  see  no  reason 
why  a group  of  doctors  in  partnership  should  not  provide  an  equally  good 
service  at  a Health  Centre,  and  as  already  stated  we  think  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  further  Health  Centres  where  this  experiment  could  be  tried. 
Until  the  patients  have  received  the  full  services  which  a Health  Centre  make 
possible,  no  one  can  say  what  their  attitude  will  be. 


Summary 

Although  the  number  of  Centres  studied  is  small  and  the  period  of  their 
activity  short,  yet  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  them  both  separately 
and  in  conjunction.  We  hope  that  others  will  pursue  this  study  over  a wider 
field  and  a longer  period  of  time. 
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We  append  below  our  detailed  recommendation,  but  our  main  general 
conclusion  is  this— that  up  to  now  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  buildings, 
and  too  little  to  the  people  who  work  in  them  and  use  them. 


Recommendations 

1.  That  the  initial  cost  of  the  Health  Centres  can  and  should  be  greatly 

reduced. 

2.  That  the  scheme  for  the  reservation  of  sites  suggested  in  this  report 
be  explored  by  the  London  County  Council,  and,  if  found  practicable,  be 
immediately  extended  to  the  whole  county. 

3.  That  Health  Centres  of  modest  proportions  be  erected  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  County  of  London. 

4.  That  the  doctors  working  in  a Health  Centre  should  be  consulted 
on  the  appointment  of  their  ancillary  staff. 

5.  That  the  London  County  Council  make  available  the  services  of  health 
visitors  at  all  Group  Practices  and  to  all  other  general  practitioners,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  assist  in  providing  personal  health  services  for  their  patients. 

6.  That  as  the  association  of  general  practice  and  preventive  medicine 
depends  upon  the  personal  contact  and  co-operation  of  those  who  work  in  these 
fields,  the  London  County  Council,  the  London  Executive  Council  and  the 
London  Local  Medical  Committee,  should  take  all  possible  steps  to  foster  and 
increase  this  co-operation. 
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APPENDIX  C 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES  1956-  57 


Metropolitan 

Boroughs 

Estimated 
penny  rate 
product 
1957-58 

Total 

expendi- 

ture 

Govt. 

Grants 

Other 

Receipts 

Net 

Cost 

1. 

Battersea 

5,961 

56,493 

8,599 

47,894 

2. 

Bermondsey 

4,860 

55,885 

2,191 

9,452 

44,242 

3. 

Bethnal  Green  . . . 

2,513 

24,773 

5,295 

19,478 

4. 

Camberwell 

9,250 

47,972 

8,523 

39,449 

5. 

Chelsea 

7,320 

29,655 

5,305 

24,350 

6, 

Deptford 

3,430 

33,584 

6,396 

27,188 

7. 

Finsbury 

8,600 

61,899 

16,076 

45,823 

8. 

Fulham 

6,980 

55,330 

9,861 

45,469 

9. 

Greenwich 

5,577 

52,584 

8,364 

44,220 

10. 

Hackney 

9,290 

92,250 

17,021 

75,229 

11. 

Hammersmith  ... 

8,025 

56,338 

11,845 

44,493 

12. 

Hampstead 

8,485 

39,030 

8,147 

30,883 

13. 

Holborn 

13,800 

46,725 

12,650 

34,075 

14. 

Islington 

11,950 

94,313 

20,622 

73,691 

15. 

Kensington 

19,600 

68,816 

12,530 

56,286 

16. 

Lambeth 

15,500 

97,013 

17,970 

79,043 

17. 

Lewisham 

11,800 

71,397 

12,618 

58,779 

18. 

Paddington 

9,504 

60,678 

11,701 

48,977 

19. 

Poplar 

3,800 

52,925 

6,162 

46,763 

20. 

St.  Marylebone 

22,800 

67,664 

13,442 

54,222 

21. 

St.  Pancras 

13,600 

86,321 

20,159 

66,162 

22. 

Shoreditch 

3,810 

33,050 

5,813 

27,237 

23. 

Southwark 

6,626 

81,039 

1,830 

21,679 

57,530 

24. 

Stepney 

7,850 

79,147 

10,569 

68,578 

25. 

Stoke  Newington 

2,599 

25,656 

5,038 

20,618 

26. 

Wandsworth  . . . 

20,400 

102,175 

14,430 

87,745 

27. 

Westminster 

78,300 

159,856 

2,065 

41,479 

116,312 

28. 

Woolwich 

9,860 

71,193 

84 

12,189 

58,920 

332,090 

1,803,761 

6,170 

353,935 

1,443,656 

City  of  London 

47,493 

127,630 

26,346 

101,284 

L.C.C 

5,587,499 

2,551,114 

487,443 

2,548,942 

379,583 

7,518,890 

2,557,284 

867,724 

4,093,882 

Less 

expenditure  included 

twice 

238,789 

238,789 

7,280,101 

2,557,284 

628,935 

4,093,882 
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APPENDIX  D 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 
by  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TO 
metropolitan  BOROUGH  COUNCILS 


The  important  personal  health  services  under  consideration  were  transferred 
from  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to  the  London  County  Council  by  the 
National  Health  Service  Act  of  1946,  and  have  been  provided  by  the  County 
Council  since  the  5th  July,  194S.  Now,  after  less  than  seven  years,  it  is  proposed 
to  put  the  policy  into  reverse  and  return  these  services  to  the  Borough  Councils. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  valid  criterion  is  that  of  efficiency.  Will 
the  proposed  transfer  provide  a demonstrably  better  service  to  the  public  ? 

Members  of  the  Local  Medical  Committee  have  had  considerable  experience 
of  these  services  both  before  and  after  1948.  We  have  weighed  up  that  which 
the  County  Council  has  done  and  failed  to  do  against  that  which  the  Borough 
Councils  did  before  1948  and  might  have  done  since  that  date.  Before  1948  the 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Centres  were  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough 
Councils.  The  Midwives  were  in  the  employ  of  the  County  Councils.  The 
Borough  Councils  had  charge  of  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  5,  and  the  County 
Council  of  children  over  5 up  to  school  leaving  age.  Health  Visitors  were 
available  through  the  Borough  Councils  with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency  and 
success— on  the  whole  with  little  success,  The  District  Nursing  Associations  were 
varied  in  character  and  were  independent. 

Since  1948  much  of  the  duplicating  administration  has  been  dispensed  with 
to  the  advantage  of  the  patient.  .The  County  Council,  as  the  Education  authority, 
will  remain  and  as  such  will  retain  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the  school 
child  population  in  State  controlled  .schools.  When  in  1948  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  Services  were  taken  over  by  the  County  Council  the  nursing  staff 
attached  to  these  services  were  also  taken  over.  This  larger  nursing  staff  now 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  child  population  having  been  integrated  into  one 
whole,  it  would  the  height  of  absurdity  to  try  and  break  it,  when  those  who  are 
most  intimately  concerned,  the  patients  and  the  doctors,  all  agree  that  the  service 
is  being  run  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

Because  of  the  integration  the  development  of  the  Health  Visitor  Service 
has  gradually  become  an  effective  service  to  patient  and  doctor  alike.  Are  doctors 
in  future  to  contact  one  or  more  Borough  Council  Public  Health  Departments  ? 
Are  they  to  deal  with  several  health  visitors  from  varying  Borough  Council  areas? 
Are  we  to  find  that  one  Borough  Council  can  provide  the  sick  room  necessities 
for  the  patients  whereas  another  Borough  Council  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  ? 
Ate  we  to  find  that  varying  materials  will  be  used  for  diphtheria  immunisation 
as  was  the  case  before  1948  ? Some  u.sed  T.A.M.  when  it  was  long  out  of  date. 
Are  we  going  to  use  T.A.F.  and  A.P.T.  instead  of  P.T.A.P.  ? Is  whooping 
sough  immunisation  to  be  used  in  some  areas  and  not  in  others  ? Are  we  to 
nud  that  one  Borough  Council  will  be  able  to  provide  more  recuperative  holidays 
than  another  ? 
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All  these  things  will  depend  entirely  on  the  rate  that  each  Council  decides 
each  financial  year.  Those  living  in  the  poorer  boroughs  where  the  rates  are 
highest  would  obviously  suffer  most.  It  is  quite  intolerable  to  visualise  the 
patients  becoming  the  shuttlecock  of  political  parties. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Home  Help  Service  will  be  divided  under  concurrent 
powers  between  County  Council  and  Borough  Councils.  Under  these  arrange- 
ments the  boroughs  would  control  Home  Helps  for  those  under  5 years  and  for 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers.  The  County  Council  would  retain  the  services 
of  the  Home  Helps  for  all  that  remains  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  We  have 
in  the  past  seen  the  chaotic  position  of  delegated  responsibility  in  the  Tuberculosis 
Service  when  little  or  no  advances  and  improvements  were  made.  Under  these 
concurrent  powers  similar  or  worse  stagnation  will  result. 

Are  the  elderly  to  be  dependent  on  a varying  system  of  help  through  different 
Borough  Councils  and  yet  remain  dependent  on  Part  HI  accommodation  which 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council  ? If  Part  III  accommodation  is  also 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Boroughs  then  confusion  will  be  still  more  confounded. 

As  far  as  Health  Centre  Policy  is  concerned  practical  achievement  has  been 
small,  but  potential  achievements  are  already  settled  in  relation  to  certain  sites 
and  plans  as  agreed  with  the  County  Council.  In  future  if  the  Borough  Councils 
become  Health  Authorities  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  these  Councils  on  each 
of  these  proposals,  secure  their  agreement,  and  get  them  to  pay  their  appropriate 
quota  of  costs.  A formidable  task  that  will  bring  doubtful  results  to  the  well- 
being of  the  population. 

Executive  Councils  will  have  to  enter  into  new  agreements  with  each  Borough 
Council  for  the  employment  of  dental  officers,  otologists  and  ophthalmic 
personnel.  This  will  add  a considerable  burden  on  the  already  hard  pressed 
Executive  Council.  Instead  of  having  one  uniform  service  we  will  have  a school 
child  being  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council,  having  his  eyes  examined 
at  a Centre  possibly  belonging  to  the  Borough  Council,  and  ophthalmologist  being 
employed  by  either  of  the  authorities  and  possibly  holding  a further  appointment 
either  with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  or  being  attached  to  a Teaching  Hospital. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  otologist.  The  Mental  Health  Officers  have  always 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  County  Council.  Much  work  has  to  be  done  for  this 
large  section  of  the  population.  Much  work  has  to  be  done  in  preventive  mental 
health. 

From  the  purely  administrative  point  of  view  of  the  Local  Medical  Com- 
mittee it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  work  with  one  Health  Authority  whose 
Medical  Officer  and  deputy  have  been  members  of  the  Local  Medical  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Council.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  have  representatives  from  all 
the  28  boroughs  of  the  County  of  London  on  the  Committee.  To  have  but  one 
or  two  would  be  valueless  for  they  could  not  speak  for  the  Boroughs  they  did 
not  represent. 

We  note  that  whilst  it  is  proposed  that  the  exercise  of  the  transferred  powers 
would  be  a matter  exclusively  for  the  Borough  Councils  and  that  there  would 
be  no  control  by  the  County  Council,  yet  it  is  stated  that  liaison  arrangements 
would  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  County  Council  to  ensure  that  adjoining 
Borough  Councils  co-operate  fully  with  one  another,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
County  Council  shall  with  the  Borough  Councils  undertake  the  formulation  of  a 
well  defined  health  scheme  for  London.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
proposals  would  be  entirely  unworkable. 
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Our  general  conclusions  are: 

That  whilst  prior  to  the  appointed  day  the  personal  health  services  may 
have  been  adequately  administered  by  a multiplicity  of  authorities,  such  great 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  interests  of  the  population  since  that 
date  by  the  County  Council  that  it  would  without  any  doubt  be  a serious  dis- 
advantage to  lose  the  co-operation,  good  administration,  and  efficiency  effected 
by  the  one  unit  health  authority  in  London. 

i It  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  to  hand  over  the  personal  services  would  set 
back  public  health  administration  and  all  that  it  implies  for  the  welfare  of  the 
> patients. 

( The  London  Local  Medical  Committee  (26th  April,  1955)  considered  the 
foregoing  report  and  then  passed  the  following  resolution  unanimously; 

“That  the  London  Executive  Council  be  informed  that  the  London 
Local  Medical  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  disturb  the  present 
efficiently  administered  personal  health  services  by  transferring  them  back 
to  the  Borough  Councils  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  population 
of  London  and  in  fact  would  be  highly  undesirable.” 


! 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  Council  of  Social  Service 


In  considering  the  structure  of  local  government  in  greater  London,  the 
experience  of  the  London  Council  of  Social  Service  may  provide  both  general 
points  of  principle  and  examples  of  individual  problems.  The  Council  covers 
the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  area,  with  the  exception  of  Metropolitan 
Kent,  and  provides  certain  advisory  and  consultative  services  in  the  general  Held 
of  voluntary  social  service.  In  Part  I this  paper  sets  out  the  functions  of  those 
committees  of  the  Council  and  specific  pieces  of  work  with  which  the  Council  is 
concerned  which  are  affected  by  problems  of  local  administration.  Part  II 
provides  some  general  conclusions  drawn  from  the  work  of  these  committees. 
Part  III  gives  evidence  provided  by  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  of  the  effect  of  the 
existing  local  government  structure  on  the  individual.  The  evidence  given  here 
has  been  supported  by  information  received  from  Old  People’s  Welfare  Com- 
mittees, Councils  of  Social  Service  and  Youth  Organisations  who  have  also  been 
consulted. 


Part  I 

FUNCTIONS  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  LONDON 
COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AFFECTED  BY  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
STRUCTURE 

A.  Those  serving  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area 

standing  Committee  of  Local  Councils  of  Social  Service 

1.  This  is  a consultative  committee  for  all  local  Councils  of  Social  Service 
in  the  area. 

The  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  Regional  Advisory  Committee 

2.  This  provides  training,  information  services  and  administrative  advisory 
services  in  conjunction  with  the  Family  Welfare  As.sociation  for  the  whole  of  the 
area. 


Standing  Conference  for  Old  People’s  Welfare  (Greater  London) 

3.  This  is  a consultative  body  to  which  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committees 
throughout  the  area  belong. 

London  Churches  Group 

4.  This  is  a group  representing  all  the  Protestant  Churches  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  and  the  Jewish  Community,  and  is  concerned  with  social 
problems  in  Greater  London. 

youth  Group 

5,  This  is  an  advisory  group  concerned  with  any  social  problems  affecting 
young  people, 


B.  Specific  pieces  of  work  affected  by  Local  Government 
Structure 

Administration  and  co-ordination  of  the  social  services  in  Greater  London 
present  special  difficulties  because  many  of  them  are  on  a county  basis  centred 
on  a county  town  outside  London.  The  pattern  which  has  been  evolved  for  the 
various  voluntary  social  services  has  not  been  chosen  solely  for  convenience  or 
efSciency  but  because  the  County  Councils  who  have  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  personal  services,  e.g.  the  Health  Service,  prefer  to  work  through  voluntary 
county  committees. 

Old  People’s  Welfare 

1.  Each  county  has  a commitee  of  its  own.  In  the  case  of  Middlesex  the 
London  Council  of  Social  Service  provides  the  secretariat  and  an  advisory  service 
and  arranges  training  courses. 

Youth  Services 

2.  Services  are  provided  by  the  London  Council  of  Social  Service  for 
London  and  Middlesex  Standing  Conferences  of  Voluntary  Youth  Organisations. 
The  other  counties  look  to  their  County  Standing  Conference  based  on  the  county 
town  in  order  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Youth  Committee. 

Community  Development  Work 

3.  A service  of  advice  of  practical  help  and  training  is  provided  by  the 
London  Council  of  Social  Service  for  the  County  of  London.  Outside  London 
special  consideration  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  large  out-county 
estates.  Each  County  Education  Authority  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  area 
has  a different  policy  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  Community  Centres,  and  local 
groups  look  to  the  London  Council  of  Social  Service  for  different  type  of  services. 
In  fact  it  is  the  out-county  estates  which  have  appeared  to  need  most  consideration 
because  of  the  number  of  different  authorities  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
social  amenities. 

Welfare  of  the  Handicapped 

4.  It  has  so  far  proved  impracticable  to  have  a co-ordinating  committee  for 
Greater  London. 

There  is  no  common  pattern  of  county  committees  for  the  handicapped. 
Local  Councils  of  Social  Service  throughout  the  London  area  sometimes  under- 
take work  for  the  handicapped  and  where  this  is  the  case  they  look  to  the 
appropriate  county  committee  who  administer  the  county  council  grant  for  this 
work. 
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Part  n 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


1.  The  trend  of  post-war  legislation  from  the  Education  Act  of  1944 
onwards  has  been  to  give  greater  powers  to  county  councils  to  grant  aid  voluntary 
bodies  undertaking  the  provision  of  social  services. 

2.  In  Greater  London  with  its  95  minor  authorities  and  (so  far  as  the 
London  Council  of  Social  Service  is  concerned)  five  county  councils,  the  co- 
ordination of  activity  in  order  to  provide  a good  coverage  of  minimum  services 
has  been  difBcult.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  administrative  pattern  described 
above  no  two  types  of  services  with  which  the  London  Council  of  Social  Service  is 
concerned  are  administered  in  the  same  way. 

3.  There  is  a natural  tendency  for  those  living  in  Greater  London  to  regard 
themselves  as  Londoners,  to  work  and  to  find  their  recreation  in  Central  London. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  these  individual  Londoners  may  belong,  from  the 
local  government  standpoint  to  a particular  community  which  looks  to  the 
county  town  for  many  services.  In  an  effort  to  meet  these  conflicting  factors  a 
complicated  system  of  organisations  has  been  developed  with  considerable  over- 
lapping which  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  efficiency. 

4.  Difficulties  of  liaison  between  county  councils  and  Greater  London 
advisory  bodies  make  it  necessary  for  personnel  to  be  wastefully  employed 
attending  meetings  in  which  the  interest  is  an  indirect  one. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  financial  support  necessary  to  develop  much 
needed  services  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London,  e.g.  co-ordination  of  voluntary 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped  because  the  grant  aiding  bodies  are  not 
prepared  to  grant  aid  a committee  which  serves  an  area  wider  than  the  county 
concerned. 

6.  Finally  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  who  may  in  the  course 
of  his  life  move  about  considerably  within  the  Greater  London  area,  or  who  may 
work  in  one  part  and  live  in  another,  this  is  a difficult  situation  which  leads  to 
ignorance  about  the  provisions  for  many  services,  both  statutory  and  voluntary, 
and  may  also  lead  to  a lessening  of  civic  consciousness. 


Part  m 

EVIDENCE  OF  CITIZENS’  ADVICE 
BUREAUX  SERVICE  SUPPORTED  BY 
OLD  PEOPLE’S  WELFARE  COMMITTEES 
AND  YOUTH  ORGANISATIONS 

Introduction 

1.  The  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  Service  was  set  up  to  meet  a war-time  need, 
and  is  now  firmly  established  as  a permanent  and  integral  part  o£  community 
life.  The  Citizens’  Advice  Bureau  is  at  the  service  of  every  member  of  the 
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and  its  purpose  is  to  make  available  to  the  individual  accurate  infor- 
' ation  and  skilled  advice  on  many  of  the  personal  problems  that  arise  in  daily 
ffe  There  are  sixty-one  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  providing  coverage  over 
most  of  Greater  London,  and  in  the  light  of  the  enquiries  which  come  to  these 
i 1 is  possible  to  comment  on  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  man  in  the  street. 


Main  problems 

2.  The  main  problems  relevant  to  consideration  by  local  government 
administration  arise  because  of : 

(i)  The  large  number  of  local  authorities  ail  with  varying  powers  and 
different  methods  of  applying  these  powers,  making  for  considerable 
variation  in  the  standard  of  services  available. 

(ii)  The  tendency  to  confine  services  within  county  or  district  boundaries, 
thereby  sometimes  causing  hardship  or  inconvenience. 


Housing 

(a)  These  are  perhaps  best  demonstrated  in  the  housing  field  by: 

(i)  The  large  number  of  different  housing  authorities  with  varying  qualifi- 
cations for  registration  on  their  housing  lists. 

(ii)  The  loss  of  eligibility  for  rehousing  by  moving  even  temporarily  from 
one  local  authority  area  to  another.  This  can  cause  great  hardship 
when,  for  example,  a family  is  rendered  homeless  and  has  obtained,  or 
could  obtain,  temporary  accommodation  in  another  area  pending  re- 
housing. We  are  aware  that  there  has  recently  been  some  welcome 
relaxation  in  this  ruling  by  some  boroughs. 

Education 

(b)  Although  our  evidence  i.s  fullest  in  the  housing  field,  the  points  made  in 
paragraph  2 also  apply  to  the  education  services.  Our  main  observations  under 
this  heading  are : 

(i)  Varying  scales  of  grants  and  fees,  for  example,  allowances  to  boys  going 
to  the  Canadian  Jamboree  were — Essex  £65  and  L.C.C.  £5. 

(ii)  In  some  cases  students  are  expected  to  use  their  own  County  Education 
Services,  despite  the  fact  that  suitable  facilities  are  more  accessible  in 
another  county.  This  may  cause  the  student  financial  and  other  hard- 
ship. For  example,  a hoy  at  Sidcup  was  required  to  attend  a technical 
college  at  Thanet  which  necessitated  him  being  away  from  home  because 
Kent  Education  Committee  would  not  agree  to  pay  the  fees  for  a day 
course  in  London. 

Welfare 

(c)  Adherence  to  county  or  di.strict  boundaries  (para.  2(ii))  can  also  cause 
anxiety  and  hardship  where  the  County  Council  Welfare  Services  are  concerned. 
Old  people  often  have  to  choose  between  admission  to  a Home  or  going  to  live 
with  their  children.  The  only  daughter  may  live  in  another  county.  If  the 
arrangement  is  tried  and  does  not  provide  a permanent  solution,  then  the  elderly 
person  may  have  lost  her  residential  qualification  and  the  chance  of  going  to  a 
Home  near  old  friends  and  amid  familiar  surroundings. 
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Other  problems 

Health  Services 

(a)  There  may  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  County  Health  Services  and 
Divisional  Offices,  which  system  provides  for  uniformity  in  the  county  and  for 
economy  in  administration.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  consumer  end,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  there  were  some  central  point  in  each  borough,  preferably  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  people  needing  these  services  could  make 
application.  This  would  save  mothers  with  young  children,  and  also  elderly 
people,  troublesome  journeys.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  often  advisable  for 
personal  application  to  be  made  rather  than  a telephone  call,  so  that  the  case  can 
be  fully  discussed.  There  is  also  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as 
to  which  matters  are  dealt  with  by  their  own  Borough  Council  and  which  by 
Divisional  Offices. 

Mitcham  provides  a good  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  services  can  be 
grouped,  as  here  the  Health  Services,  Borough  Housing  Departments,  Home  Help 
Supervisors,  Public  Health  Inspectors,  are  all  housed  in  one  building,  perhaps 
because  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  borough  is  also  the  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

At  Twickenham,  on  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  the  area  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  at  Teddington  which  is  inconvenient  for  many  parts  of  the  borough. 
Similarly  the  Divisional  Health  Centre  for  Surbiton  is  at  Kingston  and  difficulties 
are  reported  in  getting  Home  Helps  quickly. 

In  St.  Marylebone,  the  Divisional  Office  is  at  Paddington  and  not  readily 
accessible.  Parents  needing  child  minders  apply  to  the  Divisional  Office. 
Parents  needing  day  nurseries  apply  to  the  Town  Hall.  Appointments  for  the 
school  medical  and  dental  cUnics  are  made  through  the  Divisional  Office,  though 
the  clinics  are  held  at  the  Town  Hall  which  tends  to  cause  confusion  if  an 
appointment  has  to  be  cancelled  or  altered. 


Physically  Handicapped 

(b)  There  is  a great  variation  in  the  services  provided  by  the  various  county 
councils  in  the  London  Region  for  Physically  Handicapped  people.  There  seems 
to  be  a case  for  greater  uniformity  by  raising  the  standard  to  that  of  the  most 
progressive  authority. 


Homeless  Families 

(c)  The  position  of  homeless  families  is  made  worse  by  the  lack  of  co- 
operation between  Housing  and  Welfare  Authorities.  This  situation  often 
prevents  a really  united  effort  being  made  to  rehabilitate  and  rehouse  families. 


Special  Problems  of  the  Out-County  Estates 

(d)  Because  the  majority  of  municipal  houses  in  some  out-county  areas 
belong  to  the  London  County  Council  and  are  reserved  to  meet  the  County  of 
London  needs,  there  is  little  provision  for  the  children  of  the  tenants  when  they 
marry.  The  second  generation  as  they  grow  up  have  little  alternative  but  to 
move,  just  at  the  moment  when  they  could  shoulder  responsibility  and  become 
useful  citizens.  This  has  serious  repercussions  on  the  community  at  large, 
particularly  on  such  organisations  as  Churches  and  Youth  Clubs.  The  older 
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[ion  whose  children  have  moved  away  from  them  have  no  one  to  turn  to 
of  illness  or  to  make  them  feel  wanted  and  useful.  A number  of  elderly 
*°ople  are  now  over-housed  and  would  welcome  smaller  accommodation  on  the 
*^nie  estate,  but  do  not  want  to  move  away  from  the  district.  Clergy  and  Youth 
Officers  expressed  their  concern  about  the  disillusioned  and  sometimes 
“couldn’t  care  less"  attitude  of  young  people.  Many  out-county  estates  fall 
within  at  least  two  local  government  areas.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  estate, 
there  is  a strong  sense  of  unity  which  over-rides  the  tenants’  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  responsibility  to  their  own  local  authority. 


The  New  Towns 

(e)  The  New  Towns  are  attracting  the  younger  married  couples  who  find 
that  they  are  the  best  places  in  which  to  obtain  houses.  This  however  often 
results  in  their  leaving  behind  them  parents  who  are  deprived  of  their  care  and 
interest  and  in  the  young  families  losing  the  help  of  their  parents.  The  parents 
are  also  left  with  more  accommodation  than  they  need  and  may  be  offered 
smaller  houses  away  from  both  their  relatives  and  friends. 
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I.  Introduction 

1.  The  London  County  Council  Staff  Association  is  a registered  trade  union 
having  in  membership  some  ten  thousand  of  the  administrative,  professional, 
technical  and  clerical  staff  of  the  London  County  Council.  Its  objects  include 
(a)  the  defence  and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  its  members  ; and  (b)  the 
promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  service  provided  to  London  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

2.  In  pursuance  of  both  these  objects,  the  Association  has  given  thought  to 
the  subjects  covered  by  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
submits  this  memorandum  as  a result. 

3.  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Association  to  make  these  representations  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  two  reasons.  As  local  government  officers  and  as  citizens 
(the  majority  living  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Commission’s  investigation) 
the  Association  thinks  it  proper  that  its  members  should  offer  the  Commission 
their  views  on  certain  issues  which  are  within  their  special  knowledge  and 
experience.  Secondly,  the  result  of  the  Commission’s  enquiry  may  affect  vitally 
the  interests  of  the  Association’s  members.  Although  It  declares  frankly  its 
interest  in  seeking  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  a form  of  local  government 
administration  in  London  which  provides  its  members  with  a career  which  is 
professionally  effective  and  satisfying,  the  Association  conscientiously  believes 
that,  far  from  there  being  any  conflict  between  its  members’  interests  and  those  of 
London  inhabitants  at  large,  they  will  both  best  be  served  by  adherence  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  memorandum. 

4.  The  Association  has  carefully  considered  whether  the  structure  of  London 
government  is  a political  issue  for  determination  by  elected  representatives  and 
whether  the  Association,  speaking  as  it  does  for  the  salaried  staff  of  a local 
authority,  has  any  locus  in  such  matters.  Despite  some  hesitation  about  offering 
suggestions  on  local  government  structure  and  the  allocation  of  functions  as 
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, gu  top-tier  and  second-tier  authorities,  the  Association  believes  that  there  is 
sphere  in  which  it  can  properly  express  an  opinion  and  should,  in  fact,  do  so. 
vlanv  of  its  members  have  worked  for  metropolitan  boroughs,  boards  of 
”arffians  and  other  authorities  besides  the  London  County  Council,  or  have 
\dertaken  duties  bringing  them  into  close  touch  with  such  bodies.  Their 
”oliective  experience,  therefore,  enables  them  to  form  a judgment  on  One  import- 
ant  issue— the  merits  and  demerits  of  large-scale  and  small-scale  bodies. 

5.  These  considerations  have  led  the  Association  to  restrict  their  evidence 
to  one  basic  subject — the  advantages  of  a large-scale  organisation  in  the  particular 
circumstances  of  London  government.  Nothing  in  this  document  is  intended  as 
a criticism  of  the  efficiency  and  devotion  of  the  members  and  staff  of  the  minor 
' authorities.  Its  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  case  for  widening  the  sphere 
of  their  contribution  to  London  government  is  being  made  by  many  witnesses  on 
their  behalf  and  the  Association,  therefore,  limits  itself  to  a statement  of  the 
contribution  which  can  be  made  by  a large  authority. 

; 6.  As  a simple  political  ideal  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a form  of 

authority  in  which  the  elected  representatives  are  physicaliy  able  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  those  whom  they  represent.  Doubtless  the  Greek  city  government  in 
which  ail  enfranchised  citizens  could  be  pre,sent  at  the  taking  of  political  decisions 
approached  most  closely  to  the  ideal  form  of  administration.  But  such  simplicity 
is  now  outside  the  realm  of  the  practical  because  of  the  sheer  number  of  citizens. 
Primitive  democracy  has  become  a utopian  dream ; the  practical  issue  is  how  far 
we  are  compelled  to  depart  from  it.  The  Association  believes  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  theme  the  case  for  the  relatively  small  bodies  is  being  over-stated,  and 
very  often  for  reasons  unrelated  to  municipal  machinery  as  such. 

7.  The  Association  finds  itself  an  advocate  of  a large-scale  organisation  for 
London  government  for  the  following  principal  reasons: 

(a)  London,  as  a capital  city,  has  a natural  unity  which  ought  to  be  expressed 
through  a single  organisation  of  unchallenged  authority  and  prestige, 

(b)  As  the  largest  built-up  area  in  the  country,  London  has  important 
economic  and  social  needs  shared  by  all  its  inhabitants. 

(c)  A large-scale  authority  can  di.spose  of  extensive  resources  and  so 
command  highly  qualified  staff  and  specialised  services. 

(d)  Wisely  managed,  a large  authority  can  pool  the  experiences  of  its 
constituent  localities  and  make  them  available  for  common  good. 

j (e)  The  administration  of  the  county  of  London  has  worked  efficiently  and 
; in  the  main  conveniently  for  the  past  60  years  and  has  effectively 

I demonstrated  that  a political  and  geographical  unit  of  approximately 

I this  size  is  practical  and  perhaps  is  the  best  attainable. 

; 8,  The  succeeding  paragraphs  of  this  document  are  intended  to  explain  and 

! justify  the  foregoing  grounds. 

9.  The  general  arguments  are  illu.strated  largely  by  material  drawn  from  a 
study  which  the  Association  made  in  1954  and  1955  when  a proposal  was  current 
j for  transferring  the  control  of  certain  local  government  functions  from  the 

: London  County  Council  to  metropolitan  borough  councils.  The  views  which  the 
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Association  then  adopted  as  a result  of  its  study  of  the  subject  are  summarised 
below  in  their  relation  to  town  planning  and  building  regulation  and  to  the  health 
services  falling  to  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council. 


II.  The  need  for  a “ Capital  ” Authority 

10.  It  seems  to  the  Association  that  a capital  city  like  London  should  have 
a form  of  government  which  enhances  its  prestige  and  provides  a focus  for  the 
local  patriotism  which,  though  a natural  growth,  requires  institutions  through 
which  it  can  find  expression.  Londoners  have  their  native  attachment  to  the 
area  and  to  the  establishments  of  state  which  are  housed  in  it,  to  its  history  and 
traditions,  and  doubtless  to  many  less  praiseworthy  characteristics:  the  fragment- 
ation of  the  instruments  of  local  government  would  deprive  the  citizens  of  a 
central  political  figure  embodying  their  communal  personality. 

11.  The  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  lesser  areas  within  the  greater 
whole  have  their  value  indeed,  but  are  no  substitute  for  one  directed  to  the 
national  capital  as  a whole ; nor,  indeed,  are  these  local  patriotisms  always  based 
on  a local  government  area— the  civic  consciousness  of  the  man  from  Tooting  or 
St.  John’s  Wood  relates  to  those  vaguely  conceived  localities  rather  than  to  the 
boroughs  of  Wandsworth  and  St.  Marylebone  of  which  they  form  parts.  Such 
local  feelings  will  be  neither  flouted  nor  displaced  by  the  wider  civic  sense  (already 
in  being)  which  an  all-embracing  governmental  body  covering  the  whole  of 
London  can  foster.  Lest  the  Commission  should  regard  such  consideration  as 
fanciful,  or  at  least  of  little  practical  importance,  the  Association  would  remind 
them  of  the  corresponding  claims  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civic  honours 
of  long-established  boroughs  or  for  their  extension  to  areas  of  more^  recent 
growth.  Any  arguments  in  favour  of  investing  snch  bodies  with  dignity  and 
significance  in  the  eyes  of  their  citizens  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  as  a whole.  The  growth  of  civic  consciousness  within  an 
artificially  created  entity  which  has  been  fostered  within  the  past  sixty  years 
among  the  people  of  London  should  not  be  lightly  cast  away. 

12.  There  are  more  mundane  reasons  for  a central  authority  for  London 
government.  In  an  area  so  closely  developed  and  integrated  the  population  is 
highly  mobile  for  shopping,  entertainment,  social  and  personal  needs  and  employ- 
ment. It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniform  standards  of  public  semce, 
control  and  amenity  so  that  the  inhabitants  shall  not  be  hampered  by  artificial 
administrative  boundaries  which  may  cut  off  their  homes  from  the  nearest 
service  or  regulation  point.  It  is  relevant  to  contrast  the  easy  freedom  of  access 
to  all  educational  establishments  within  the  administrative  county  of  London  with 
the  variety  of  cumbersome  expedients  which  have  to  be  built  up  to  allow  the 
residents  in  one  borough  to  use  some  of  the  services  in  others. 


13.  The  minor  authorities  have  indeed  from  time  to  time  exercised  great 
ingenuity  in  establishing  complex  joint  operations  for  their  services  in  order  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  fragmentation.  The  interchange  arrangements 
for  public  library  services  are  an  example  of  these  joint  arrangements  which 
functions  satisfactorily.  Provision  for  refuse  disposal  is  understood  to  be  less 
economic  and  convenient.  An  instance  of  a service  where  there  is  little 
integration  is  street  lighting  and  expensive  and  inefficient  confusion  results. 
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III.  Town  Planning 

14.  The  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  the 
period  1950-1954,  commenting  on  the  essential  character  of  planning,  remarked 
Siat  “plans  are  built  up  on  the  experience  of  day-to-day  control.”  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  phrase  in  the  planning  conditions  of  London  is  manifest  because 
of  the  complex  nature  of  land  uses  and  the  daily  pressures  for  change.  In  less 
congested  and  more  settled  areas  the  splitting  of  planning  functions  as  between 
overall  control  and  detailed  application  might  be  feasible,  but  London  circum- 
stances are  different.  The  formulation  of  a general  plan  and  the  administrative 
acts  which  flow  from  it  must  obviously  be  a central  function;  the  delegation  of 
detailed  planning  can  lead  only  to  delay  and  frustration.  A splitting  of  functions 
implies  that  applications  for  planning  permission  may  have  to  be  considered 
twice  over.  Records,  similarly,  would  be  duplicated  and  there  would  be  a 
constant  and  elaborate  stream  of  interchange  of  technical  information  between 
the  two  levels.  The  county  council’s  organisation  for  handling  planning  appli- 
cations works  in  close  association  with  its  high-grade  legal,  valuation,  architectural 
and  other  specialist  services  available  to  a large  authority.  If  these  functions 
were  divided  amongst  a large  number  of  smaller  bodies  no  economies  could  be 
hoped  for  and  uniform  and  expeditious  service  would  be  less  likely. 

15.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  of  London  is  not  a natural 
planning  area  but  it  is  much  more  nearly  so  than  are  any  of  the  existing  second- 
tier  authorities  or  any  which  could  be  conceivably  established  as  a result  of  the 
reconstruction  of  London  government  on  a multiple  basis.  There  is  sometimes 
popular  criticism  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved  in  planning  work  and 
of  the  number  of  specialist  staff  employed  to  deal  with  them.  But  these  facts  are 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  task.  Land  ownership  and  its  uses  are  inevitably 
complex  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  them  completely  simple.  At  the  same 
time  if  the  tasks  of  planning  are  concentrated  in  a single  authority  there  are 
greater  opportunities  of  rationalisation  than  if  the  functions  are  scattered  amongst 
a number  of  minor  authorities  who  must  perforce  establish  complicated  links 
with  one  another. 

16.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  a 
single  authority  for  a very  wide  area  since  ail  applications  can  be  dealt  with  at 
a single  centre.  Most  planning  applications  are  submitted  by  professional 
advisers,  solicitors,  architects,  valuers,  surveyors  or  property  agents  who  are 
usually  located  in  central  London  and  find  it  convenient  to  deal  with  a single 
central  authority.  They  would  hardly  welcome  the  prospect  of  journeys  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  greater  London  to  discuss  their  business,  particularly  when  they 
would  often  find  that  more  than  one  authority  was  concerned. 

IV.  Building  Regulation 

17.  The  arguments  against  divided  authority  in  the  matter  of  building 
reguladon  follow  lines  broadly  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  planning.  The 
administration  of  this  branch  of  the  law  requires  the  employment  of  highly 
skilled  staff  which  would  be  more  expensive  if  such  specalists  had  to  be  repeated 
in  each  small  authority.  The  transfer  of  powers  to  a number  of  bodies  would 
result  in  varying  views  and  policies  even  perhaps  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
street.  Under  the  present  central  administration  it  is  found  necessary  to  hold 
weekly  meetings  of  officers  working  in  different  areas  in  order  to  standardise 
policy  under  the  complex  statutory  provisions.  This  would  be  clearly  much  more 
difScult  if  the  work  were  in  the  hands  of  a number  of  separate  bodies. 
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V.  Health  Services 

18.  An  important  reason  advanced  for  the  proposal  to  transfer  back  to 
borough  councils  the  personal  health  services  concerned  with  maternity  and  child 
welfare  and  cognate  subjects  was  that  the  administration  of  these  functions  by 
a county  council  involved  a loss  of  the  “ personal  touch  ” with  which  they  had 
been  conducted  by  the  metropoUtan  borough  councils  before  1948. 

19.  The  Staff  Association’s  commentary  on  this  and  on  other  aspects  of  the 
proposed  fragmentation  of  the  health  services  provides  a relevant  comment  on 
the  general  principle  of  large-scale  administration  and  is,  therefore,  set  out 
below. 

20.  Whatever  personal  touch  there  may  be  in  the  administration  of  the 
health  services  derives  mainly  from  contacts  between  the  pubUc  and  the  staff 
and  not  between  the  public  and  councillors.  In  this  respect  the  transfer  of 
powers  from  the  boroughs  to  the  county  council  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  made  no  change.  Mothers  and  children  still  see  the  same 
doctors  and  health  visitors,  householders  the  same  home  help  organisers,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  service. 

21.  The  county  council  has  shown  itself  well  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
including  in  the  ranks  of  its  executive  committees  a strong  representation  of 
people  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  local  circumstances  and  feelings.  It  has 
established  a system  of  local  administration  through  divisional  health  committees 
and  divisional  offices  (each  covering  a group  of  boroughs)  to  which  has  been 
delegated  a wide  measure  of  independence.  The  divisional  health  committees  are 
given  freedom  to  exercise  a greater  degree  of  authority  and  personal  influence 
than  were  the  members  of  most  committees  of  borough  councils.  They  have 
authority  to  spend  £1,000  on  any  single  item  and  to  take  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  decisions  on  many  issues  without  reference  to  higher  authority.  They 
have  opportunities,  which  they  are  encouraged  to  exercise,  of  keeping  in  personal 
touch  with  the  running  of  individual  establishments  both  within  their  own  local 
borough  and  in  the  others  throughout  the  whole  division.  They  are  able  to 
propose  new  policies  to  the  central  health  committee  and  an  impressive  list  has 
been  compiled  of  service  wide  development  originating  at  divisional  level  and,  in 
the  end,  adopted  for  the  whole  county.  London  as  a whole  benefits  from  this 
opportunity  for  local  initiative. 

22.  Any  proposal  again  to  recast  the  local  health  services  would  cause 
great  confusion,  destroy  many  existing  fruitful  loyalties  and  lower  the  standard 
of  the  service. 

23.  The  post-1948  organisation  has  made  possible  the  provision  of  services 
on  the  same  footing  for  every  Londoner.  This  standardisation  has  been  obtained 
by  levelling  up  and  not  by  levelling  down : the  expansion  of  the  home  help  or  the 
chiropody  services,  the  programme  of  building  repair,  decoration,  or  replacement, 
and  the  extension  of  the  child  minder  service  are  obvious  examples.  The  less 
satisfactory  standards  of  some  of  the  boroughs  have  been  raised ; charges  to  every 
participant  are  standardised;  and  new  services  are  equally  available  to  all. 
Apparently  contrary  evidence,  such  as  the  increased  charges  at  day  nurseries  and 
the  reduction  in  their  number,  is  due  to  changed  social  and  political  circumstances 
which  could  have  occurred  whether  the  service  was  centralised  or  left  as  it  was. 
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24.  If  the  health  services  were  again  operated  by  29  separate  authorities, 
relations  with  other  agencies  would  be  far  more  complex  than  they  are  now. 
Negotiations  with  hospital  authorities,  nursing  associations,  government  and 
London  County  Council  departments,  and  the  numerous  voluntary  bodies  would 
have  to  be  conducted  on  twenty-nine  levels  instead  of  on  one,  or  at  most  nine. 

25.  A major  advantage  of  county  control  of  the  services  transferred  in  1948 
is  the  integration  which  it  has  made  possible  with  the  school  health  service. 
This  means  that  every  child  remains  under  the  medical  supervision  of  the  same 
doctors  and  nurses  from  its  pre-natal  days  to  the  time  it  leaves  school:  the 
arbitrary  changes  at  school-entry  age  has  gone.  This  valuable  unification  does 
not  end  there,  for  the  modern  duties  of  a local  health  authority  embrace  all  the 
members  of  the  family:  for  the  first  time,  the  domiciliary  care  of  all  members  of 
the  household  is  in  the  hands  of  a single  organisation,  with  benefits  so  profound 
and  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  elaboration  here. 

26.  A large-scale  service  undoubtedly  presents  administrative  problems, 
including  that  of  ensuring  initiative  and  freedom  at  the  periphery.  The  county 
council  maintains  an  organisation  and  methods  service  constantly  seeking  to 
simplify  and  cheapen  administrative  procedures.  Although  differences  of  view 
on  the  success  achieved  in  particular  fields  are  bound  to  persist,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  by  and  large,  there  is  excessive  centralisation.  The  divisional 
organisation,  both  at  member  and  at  officer  level,  has  sufficient  power  and  status 
to  ensure  due  consideration  of  the  local  point  of  view.  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance  and  it  is  a price  which  is  continuously  being  paid  and  for  which 
value  is  received. 

27.  It  is  held  by  some  that,  despite  all  measures  of  delegation,  a large 
machine  may  often  operate  more  slowly  than  a series  of  small  machines,  at  any 
rate  where  large  questions  are  at  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reluctance  of 
many  borough  councils  to  delegate  powers  to  committees  and  officers  slowed 
down  administration.  The  county  council  appoints  trustworthy  committees  and 
highly  qualified  officers  and  gives  them  generous  freedom  to  carry  out  their 
functions  within  a broad  policy  formulated  at  the  centre  after  full  consultation 
with  those  working  in  the  field.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  day-to-day  admini- 
stration or  in  matters  of  urgency  the  Council’s  system  is  subject  to  serious  delays. 

28.  Some  cumbrousness  is  created  by  the  participation  of  borough  medical 
staff  in  the  administration  of  the  services.  They  carry  out  functions  which  could 
well  be  performed  by  the  London  County  Council’s  own  officers ; their  removal, 
far  from  creating  the  need  for  more  staff  by  way  of  replacement,  might  even  lead 
to  some  saving  of  manpower ; it  should,  for  instance,  be  possible  for  the  clerical 
work  associated  with  the  borough  medical  officer  of  health’s  county  functions  to 
be  done  by  staff  already  engaged  in  divisional  offices.  These  allegations  do  not 
tell  against  the  principle  of  county  control  but  against  its  dilution  by  an  admixture 
of  borough  staff. 

29.  Contrasted  with  such  dangers,  there  are  many  merits  in  large-scale 
operation.  A wisely  operated  system  of  bulk  purchase  is  more  economical. 
Some  services  can  be  provided  which  would  be  impracticable  or  prohibitively 
costly  to  a group  of  small  authorities ; instances  of  these  are  the  socio-medical 
investigations  conducted  by  professional  .staff  which  have  added  much  to  useful 
knowledge  in  these  fields ; researches  into  administrative  matters  (e.g.  nursery 
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costs)  which  have  resulted  in  important  economies ; the  county  council’s  scheme 
of  health-visitor  training  which  has  gone  far  to  overcome  the  shortage  of  these 
“ scarce  ” officers ; or  the  provision  of  a comprehensive  system  of  recuperative 
holidays.  None  of  these  achievements  would  have  been  possible  on  such  a scale 
under  borough  administration,  unless,  of  course,  some  other  form  of  central 
direction  had  been  superimposed. 

30.  It  is  significant  that  the  county  council  told  the  Guillebaud  committee 
on  the  cost  of  the  health  services  how  the  present  arrangements  made  at  least 
one  valuable  contribution  to  the  integration  of  those  services  which  was  so  badly 
needed.  The  point  is  well  exemplified  by  the  close  contact  (so  much  easier 
because  of  unified  control)  between  the  health  staffs  and  those  of  the  county 
council’s  children’s,  welfare,  or  education  departments— all  concerned  with  the 
same  citizens,  serving  common  purposes,  and  now  working  under  the  same 
direction.  To  lessen  the  intimacy  of  those  relations,  carefully  nurtured  by  the 
county  council,  must  hamper  the  efliorts  which  are  being  made  to  raise  the 
standards  of  social  health  which  are  the  common  concern  of  all  these  workers. 

31.  The  county  system  of  administration  is  sometimes  accused  of  extrava- 
gance, but  the  critics  are  soon  confounded  if  they  are  asked  for  their  evidence. 
Many  who  have  said  that  the  system  was  costly  because  it  involved  a central  staff 
at  County  HaU  as  well  as  in  the  divisions  failed  to  realise  that  there  are 
administrative  overhead  costs  at  the  town  halls:  the  town  clerk,  the  engineer,  the 
treasurer  all  had  duties  related  to  the  health  services  and  needed  staff  to  carry 
them  out.  Before  the  argument  of  higher  costs  can  be  taken  seriously  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a full  survey  of  costs  before  and  after  1948,  allowing  for 
(a)  the  rise  in  prices  since  then  ; and  (b)  the  expanded  and  improved  services  now 
provided. 

32.  The  county  council  in  creating  its  scheme  for  the  administration  of 
the  health  services  embarked  on  a farsighted  experiment  in  the  government  of  a 
great  metropolis  : it  sought  to  resolve  the  dilemma  which  confronts  all  large 
organisations  and  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a major  service  while  not  losing  the 
merits  of  local  contacts.  The  central  health  committee  and  the  rest  of  the 
County  Hall  structure  provide  the  means  for  co-ordination  and  the  economies 
which  may  be  derived  from  large-scale  administration:  the  divisional  committees 
and  offices  furnish  the  opportunity  for  local  associations.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
jettison  the  most  constructive  attempt  which  has  so  far  been  made  in  this  field. 


VI.  London  Education 

33.  The  London  Education  Service  has  functioned  as  a single  entity  for  the 
whole  county  for  over  half  a century  ; no  part  of  it  has  ever  been  administered 
by  smaller  authorities.  In  the  course  of  its  history  the  service  has  developed  a 
unified  tradition  and  a series  of  administrative  and  professional  devices  to  ensure 
flexibility  and  full  regard  to  local  and  sectional  views  and  needs.  The  special 
experience  of  its  members  employed  in  that  service  leads  the  Association  to 
include  the  following  paragraphs  which  supplement  some  of  the  principles  of 
evidence  given  above  and  significantly  illustrates  others. 

The  divisions  of  the  London  County  Council  area  into  smaller  areas 
with  separate  authorities  would  be  a catastrophe  for  the  education  service:  the 
following  are  among  the  reasons  for  this  view : 
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(1)  London  education  has  been  administered  by  a single  authority  operating 

^ in  the  same  area  since  the  setting  up  of  the  London  School  Board,  and 

the  high  quality  of  the  education  service  now  available  is  proof  that  for 
such  a large  and  densely  populated  area  a one-tier  authority  is  the  best. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  service  which  are  better  administered  in  smaller 
geographical  areas  by  the  same  authority  are  dealt  with  most  effectively 
in  the  nine  divisional  offices.  Some  thousands  of  voluntary  school 
governors  and  managers  or  care  committee  workers  provide  a valuable 
non-official  element  in  the  running  of  the  service. 

(2)  London  is  the  metropolis,  the  centre  of  the  country  and  the  empire  and 

^ should  be  able  to  offer  facilities  (e.g.  courses  for  students  coming  from 

abroad,  courses  in  unusual  subjects  for  which  there  is  little  demand 
elsewhere,  etc.)  which  only  a large  authority  would  be  in  a position  to 
provide. 

(3)  London  education  and  in  particular  secondary  education  has  made  great 

^ strides  since  the  war.  The  division  of  the  county  into  smaller  areas 

administered  by  separate  authorities  might  well  mean  a radical  change 
of  policy  in  some  of  the  new  areas  which,  now  that  the  Council  has  gone 
so  far  in  the  establishment  of  large  secondary  schools,  would  result  in  a 
definite  worsening  of  educational  opportunities. 

(4)  Parental  choice  of  school  would  be  severely  limited  if  a system  of  smaller 
education  authorities  were  introduced  and  it  might  well  be  that  most 
children  would  have  to  attend  the  school  to  which  they  were  directed. 

(5)  The  present  London  County  Council  area  is  large  enough  to  permit  of 
an  effective  system  for  recruiting  and  deploying  teachers.  A smaller 
area  could  not  offer  the  same  opportunities  and  in  these  days  when 
teachers  expect  sooner  or  later  to  secure  a post  of  responsibility  the 
movement  of  teaching  staff  between  smaller  authorities  might  become 
unduly  great. 

(6)  London  has  developed  aspects  of  its  education  service  which  are 
unknown  elsewhere,  e.g.  its  inspectorate  and  its  care  committee  service. 
Only  a very  large  authority  could  employ  an  effective  team  of  inspectors. 
The  care  committee  service  might  well  disappear  if  a change  in  London 
government  were  made. 

(7)  Services  run  under  permissive  powers,  such  as  out-county  playing  fields, 
play  centres,  lectures  and  classes  for  teachers  need  to  be  organised  on  a 
wide  basis.  If  London  were  divided  into  smaller  education  authorities 
these  services  would  be  jeopardised  and  more  difficult  and  expensive  to 
provide.  If  they  were  to  continue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  up 
co-ordinating  committees  resulting  in  a diffusion  of  responsibility. 

(8)  A more  effective  system  of  further  education  is  likely  to  be  administered 
by  an  authority  governing  an  area  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
cover  all  needs ; London  is  such  an  area.  In  special  education  the 
Council  has  built  up  a service  which,  because  of  the  large  and  heavily 
populated  area,  can  cater  for  all  handicaps  and  has  scope  for  experiment. 
Such  a service  could  not  be  provided  by  a small  authority.  Moreover, 
boarding  special  Schools,  which  do  so  much  for  severely  handicapped 
children,  would  not  be  easy  to  maintain  under  a series  of  small 
authorities. 
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(9)  In  a small  area  the  youth  employment  staff  could  not  be  used  so 
effectively  as  it  is  in  the  existing  London  area.  For  example,  at  present 
it  is  possible  to  send  a team  of  officers  (including  specialists)  into  a 
grammar  school  which  has,  say,  a hundred  school  leavers,  so  that  the 
interviewing  of  these  pupils  can  be  done  in  a comparatively  short  time. 
If  only  a few  officers  were  available  (as  in  a small  area)  such  interviews 
would  have  to  be  spread  over  a much  longer  period.  Moreover,  the 
division  of  London  into  a number  of  youth  employment  areas  would  be 
bound  to  result  in  decreased  mobility  of  labour,  which  would  be  absurd 
in  an  area  which  from  this  point  of  view  is  an  autonomous  whole.  One 
other  point  should  be  made:  only  three  local  education  authorities 
(London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool)  are  able  to  employ  youth  employment 
specialists,  e.g.  for  deaf  persons. 

(10)  Another  part  of  the  education  service  which  it  is  considered  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  division  of  London  into  smaller  authorities  is 
the  system  of  so-called  major  county  awards  of  scholarships  for  univer- 
sity and  other  advanced  education.  Although  most  authorities  now 
adopt  the  scales  of  assistance  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  there  would  be  a risk  that  one  or  more  of  the  new  London 
authorities  might  adopt  less  generous  scales  and  there  would  be  a real 
danger  that  a new  authority  might  have  a less  liberal  attitude  than  has 
the  London  County  Council  towards  conditions  of  award. 


VII.  Welfare  Services 

34.  The  Association  ha-  also  considered  this  subject  in  relation  to  certain 
services  provided  by  the  welfare  department  for  handicapped  persons.  These 
services,  though  small  in  extent,  make  an  important  and  increasing  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  this  section  of  the  community  and  enable  them  to  play  a 
greater  part  than  was  formerly  possible  in  the  normal  life  of  the  community. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a corps  of  trained  social  workers,  their  needs  are  assessed, 
training  and  employment  are  provided — either  in  their  own  homes  or  ordinary 
places  of  employment — and  a variety  of  devices  are  made  available  to  alleviate 
their  disabilities. 

35.  The  social  workers  employed  in  these  duties,  if  divided  amongst  the 
present  number  of  second-tier  authorities  within  the  county,  would  number  no 
more  than  three  or  four  in  each,  and  this,  for  reasons  to  be  explained,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts.  Nearly  all  of  these  workers 
become  specialists  in  varying  degrees  because  either  (a)  they  are  personally 
attracted  to  particular  branches  of  social  work  (relating  to  children  , the  mentally 
or  the  physically  handicapped,  the  blind,  etc.)  or  (b)  they  acquire  special  skills  in 
their  particular  field.  These  skills  include  a knowledge  of  Braille  or  Moon  for 
those  associated  with  the  blind  or  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  gadgets  or  the 
adaptation  of  premises  and  furniture  for  those  who  work  among  the  physically 
handicapped.  On  the  basis  of  a staff  so  small  as  that  which  would  be  employed 
by  a small  authority  such  specialisation  would  be  unattainable ; either  the 
quality  of  the  work  would  suffer  through  lack  of  expertise  or  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  a much  larger  total  complement  so  as  to  provide  the 
specialists  in  each  branch  for  every  authority.  Centralisation  further  enables  the 
necessary  supervision  and  co-ordination  of  this  work  easier  to  provide  with  a 
small  top-level  staff. 
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VIII.  Technological  Consideration 

35  Two  major  services  provided  by  the  London  County  Council  illustrate 
the  principle  that  technological  factors  often  demand  a large  area  for  efficient 
operation  These  are  housing  and  sewerage  and  sewerage  disposal. 

37  The  minor  authorities  in  London  have,  of  course,  made  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  of  this  metropolis  but  in 
oint  of  size  it  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  county  council.  The  built-up 
\aracter  of  the  town  makes  it  inevitable  that  the  search  for  sites  should  become 
increasingly  unrewarding.  There  is  a consequent  ever-increasing  trend  for 
authorities  to  have  to  house  Londoners  outside  the  administrative  county  and 
even  outside  the  area  which  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Commission’s 
investigation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  immense  operations  involved  and  the 
need  for  considering  complex  geographical,  economic  and  social  factors  in 
planning  the  re-housing  of  the  London  population  could  be  adequately  under- 
taken by  a series  of  small  authorities.  Although  many  gaps  can  usefully  be  filled 
in  by  them,  the  major  operation  is  clearly  beyond  the  resources,  either  in  money 
or  staff,  of  small  bodies. 

38.  The  other  field  in  which  technical  considerations  are  of  prime  import- 
ance is  that  of  main  drainage.  The  area  covered  by  the  London  main  drainage 
system  extends  beyond  the  administrative  county  and  for  technical  and  economic 
reasons  could,  with  advantage,  be  expanded.  Very  heavy  capital  outlay  is 
essential  in  the  maintenance  and  efficient  development  of  this  system  and  no 
minor  authority  could  effectively  cope  with  it. 


IX.  Conclusions 

39.  In  concluding  this  document  the  Association  would  return  to  its  open- 
ing theme.  It  has  no  wish  to  belittle  the  importance  and  value  of  the  work  of 
the  smaller  authorities  within  and  around  the  administrative  county  of  London. 
It  does  not  presume  to  offer  advice  to  the  Commission  on  the  details  of  the 
future  structure  of  London  government.  All  that  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  try  to 
counter-balance  some  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  considerable  publicity 
in  favour  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  smaller  authorities.  For  the  reasons 
given  the  Association  submits  that  the  major  authorities,  as  such,  have  an 
important  role  to  play  and  that  far  from  their  powers  being  lessened  consideration 
might  well  be  given  to  some  expansion.  Although  such  matters  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Commission’s  investigations,  the  Association  believes  that  in  the 
future  administration  of  the  Greater  London  area  it  might  well  prove  advantageous 
for  the  major  authority  to  resume  control  of  the  hospital  service  and  to  take  over 
that  of  water  administration. 

LAURENCE  WELSH 

Secretary 


Room  B.73 

The  County  Hall 

S.E.1 

20th  lune,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  District  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party 


NOTE  : The  Committee  has  not  included  statistical  and  detailed  material 
which  it  understands  the  Commission  already  have  had  put  before  it.  The 
Committee  will  however,  be  pleased  to  submit  further  detail  or  information  on 
any  matter  contained  in  this  Memorandum,  which  the  Commission  may  wish  to 
have. 


I.  Introduction 

1.  The  purpose  of  Local  Government  should  be  to  create  and  administer 
collectively  services  which  are  socially  necessary  for  a healthy  community  and 
family  development,  and  which  cannot,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  community, 
conveniently  or  satisfactorily  be  met  individually  . 

The  method  of  Local  Government  should  be  democratic,  that  is,  the  organs 
of  Local  Government  should  be  elected  by  and  closely  answerable  to  the 
community  as  a whole,  reflecting  in  its  operations  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  that  community. 

The  Communist  Party  takes  as  the  kernel  of  its  approach  to  the  problem 
of  re-organisation  of  London  Government,  how  to  make  that  Government  more 
effective  to  meet  the  material  and  cultural  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  how  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  participation  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  development  and  administration  of  local  services. 

2.  That  the  structure  of  London  Government  is  a product  of  the  conflict 
between  the  vested  interests  of  19th  century  capitalism  and  the  growing  pressures 
of  the  increasingly  urbanised,  organised  and  alert  working  class  supported  by 
progressive  public  opinion,  is  known,  but  insufficiently  understood. 

3.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that,  historically,  the  roots  of  local  govern- 
ment are  to  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  the  ruling  groups  to  have  locally  an 

organisation  to  maintain  “ law  and  order,”  that  is,  their  law  and  their  order 
The  earliest  forms  of  local  organisation  were  designed  to  control  the  poor  and 
the  unprivileged. 

But  19th  century  capitalism,  when  it  created  modern  productive^  processes, 
also  created  the  huge  urban  slums,  the  desperate  ill-health  and  disease,  the 

terrible  exploitation  of  child  labour.  It  aroused  the  demands  of  the  poor  and 

the  oppressed,  supported  by  enlightened  thought  in  many  circles,  for  good 
sanitation,  clean  water,  for  decent  housing,  for  a new  kind  of  life  based  on 
the  community  and  not  on  that  ” rugged  individualism  that  the  privileged 
pretended  to  uphold. 

4.  We  have  no  illusion  that  social  services  are  provided  willingly  because 
the  ruling  class  believes  that  it  is  morally  right  that  they  should  be  provided. 
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cornmoii  services  are  provided  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  ruling 
I itself  Its  industrial  resources,  homes  and  properties  must  be  served  by 
roads  sound  drainage,  pure  water,  effective  policing  and  other  protective 
vices  Industry  demands  a literate  working  community  capable  of  handling 
most  intricate  of  machines,  not  an  illiterate  mass  of  young  children  driven 
, the  Poor  Law  authorities  into  the  factories.  But  the  workers  themselves 
organised  to  take  a hand  themselves  in  shaping  these  services  by  taking  appro- 
priate political  action. 

5 The  oft  repeated  plea  that  local  government  should  be  kept  out  of 
nolitics  fails  to  comprehend  what  is  the  essential  character  of  political  action. 
There  may  be  many  issues  that  call  forth  a different  alignment  from  the 
established  groupings  of  the  parties  that  dominate  the  scene  of  national  politics, 
but  the  moving  forces  of  history  that  are  the  different  class  forces  contending 
for  political  power  either  to  maintain  a system  of  society  or  to  change  it  are 
necessarily  the  vital  Influences  on  local  government  as  well. 


6.  The  state  machinery,  as  we  believe,  corresponds  to  the  character  of 
government  which  the  economically  dominant  section  of  the  community  requires, 
to  maintain  under  cover  of  law  their  privileged  position.  So  the  machinery  of 
local  government,  while  to  some  extent  reflecting  the  partial  gains  won  by 
the  working  class,  ensures  that  progress  is  slow  and  the  privileged  have  every 
opportunity  to  obstruct  and  delay  the  implementing  of  policies  in  housing, 
health  and  education,  for  example,  which  will  provide  for  each  according  to 
his  need.  It  is  essentially  the  class  content  of  local  government  that  is  decisive, 
though  its  organisational  forms  can  help  or  hinder  advance. 

7.  To  deny  that  politics  must  guide  local  government,  is  to  deny  the 
evidence  of  our  own  experience  of  recent  years— the  pregnant  mother  before 
the  maternity  and  child  welfare  committees  of  the  thirties  subjected  to  a means 
test  before  she  could  be  allowed  milk  and  eggs  ; the  council  tenant  treated 
as  a beneficiary  although  paying  more  than  the  average  from  his  earnings  for 
rent  and  rates;  the  private  tenant  told  he  must  only  expect  such  standard 
of  home  as  is  reasonable  having  regard  to  “ the  age  and  locality  ” of  the  house ; 
the  fierce  antagonism  of  the  well-to-do  to  the  development  of  a universal 
education  comparable  to  that  they  take  for  granted  for  their  own  children. 
It  was  after  all,  as  recently  as  1936,  that  a Conservative  M.P.  could  attack  the 
raising  of  the  school  age  to  15  on  the  plea  that  “industry  has  need  of  little 
hands.” 

8.  Administrative  blue-prints  solve  no  problems.  The  machinery  of  local 
government  cannot  itself  determine  the  services  to  be  locally  provided  or 
administered.  It  is  the  character  of  the  services  to  be  provided  that  must 
determine  the  machinery  required,  and  this  will  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
section  of  the  community  which  controls  the  organs  of  local  government.  But 
at  all  times  the  outdated,  the  hindrances,  to  future  advance  must  be  cleared  away. 

9.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  confusion  of  authorities  and  powers  in 
Greater  London,  the  outdated  boundaries,  the  cumbrous  means  of  dealing  with 
common  problems  within  different  independent  authorities,  must  be  cleared 
away.  They  have  been  and  are  now  used  as  arguments  to  denigrate  the  principles 
of  democratic  local  government,  and  to  substitute  beaurocratic  centralism  for 
local  democratic  control. 
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The  difficulties  arising  from  this  confusion,  and  from  the  outworn  system 
of  local  authority  finances  (which  we  do  not  go  into  as  we  understand  this  is 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission)  are  cleverly  used  to  cover  the  attack 
on  the  services  themselves. 

10.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half  century  the  danger  has  developed  of 
accepting  the  present  structure  of  London  Government  and  the  services  provided 
as  in  some  way  sacrosanct.  Many  who  have  fought  in  the  past  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  services  seem  now  to  have  lost  the  impetus  out  of  which 
those  gains  were  made,  and  have  become  more  concerned  to  defend  what  is, 
than  to  see  the  possible  developments  and  gains  of  the  future. 

The  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties,  who  speak  for  the  dominant  class, 
seek  to  restrain  the  development  of  the  social  services,  and  above  all  to  keep 
their  control  and  management  as  far  from  the  pressure  of  the  rnass  of  the 
people  as  possible;  while  many  Labour  leaders  of  local  authorities,  though 
imbued  with  the  will  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  tend  to  substitute  a 
conservative  paternalism  in  the  administration  of  the  existing  services  for  working 
class  leadership  in  the  struggle  to  develop  them. 

11.  The  Communist  Party  distinguishes  itself  from  the  Conservative  concept 
of  government  of  the  people,  and  the  Labour  leadership’s  concept  of  govern- 
ment for  the  people,  by  asserting  as  the  primary  question  to  be  resolved, 
government  by  the  people,  which  in  itself  necessarily  comprehends  both  govern- 
ment of  and  for  the  people. 

12.  Applying  the  principles  we  have  discussed  above  to  the  question  of 
Greater  London  Government  we  make  some  proposals  which  we  hope  will 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  local  government  in  London  in  a way  which  will 
ensure  the  steady  development  of  local  services  on  a sound  democratic  basis. 

We  would  however  make  it  clear  that  we  strongly  oppose  proposals  that 
merely  tinker  with  the  problem,  and  in  particular  which  play  around  with  the 
powers  and  boundaries  of  authorities  within  the  County  of  London,  and  fail 
to  deal  with  the  single  entity  which  is  Greater  London. 


II.  The  Framework  of  London  Government 

1.  We  take  the  view  that  the  Government  of  London  must  cover  an  area 
which  reasonably  serves  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  continuously 
built-up  area  of  “ Greater  London.”  There  are  undoubtedly  local  communities 
with  local  histories,  connections,  and  so  on,  that  still  partially  exist,  but  London 
is  no  longer  based,  as  it  was  100  years  ago,  on  groupings  of  citizens  who  live 
and  work  and  have  their  being  within  a local  precinct.  The  vast  majority 
of  Londoners  travel  considerable  distances  to  and  from  their  work,  and  the 
local  community  of  work  and  play  no  longer  substantially  exists. 

The  growth  of  population  carries  with  it  the  need  to  control  the  growth 
of  the  urban  area  in  the  interests  of  health  and  in  the  planning  of  the  necessary 
collectively -provided  services.  The  “ lungs  ” of  this  closely-knit  body  must  form 
part  of  that  body,  and  London  Government  must  therefore  extend  sufficiently 
far  to  take  in  the  Green  Belt,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  and  those  nearby  over-spill 
towns  from  which  Londoners  travel  daily  to  work. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  boundaries  of  the  area  as  defined  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Commission  are  not  wide  enough  for  this  purpose,  and  while  it  would  be 
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foolish  for  us  to  suggest  some  hard  and  fast  boundary,  an  area  close  to  that 
of  the  London  Passenger  Transport  area  covering  the  continuous  built-up  area 
and  substantially  the  whole  of  the  Green  Belt  would  probably  form  a better  basis 
for  a central  local  governing  body,  with  a population  of  about  nine  million. 

2.  The  creation  of  a single  Greater  London  Authority,  which  we  suggest 
might  be  called,  “ the  Council  of  London,”  need  not  destroy  local  parish  or 
community  groups,  where  their  retention  is  historically  justified  and  has  some 
realistic  basis,  nor  need  it  lead  to  the  creation  of  a vast  bureaucracy,  for  in 
our  opinion,  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  London  should  be  closely  limited 
to  those  services  which,  for  their  effectiveness,  can  only  be  planned  on  the  basis 
of  a large  area  or  the  needs  of  a large  population. 

3.  Every  service  directly  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  limited 
localities  should,  so  far  as  possible,  come  directly  under  the  control  of  popularly 
elected  authorities,  which  could  be  called  District  Councils,  serving  those  localities. 

We  take  the  view,  therefore,  that  if  Greater  London  must  for  certain 
purposes  have  a single  Government,  the  greatest  possible  devolution  of  respon- 
sibility should  be  on  to  a lower  unit  of  authority,  based  on  a community  and 
an  area  large  enough  for  that  authority  to  provide  the  services  democratically 
and  economically.  In  our  view,  such  units  of  Local  Authority  could  reasonably 
comprehend  a community  around  200,000  population.  That  is  about  45  such 
councils  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

4.  We  are  not  enamoured  of  the  present  boundaries  of  either  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  or  Municipal  Boroughs  or  Rural  or  Urban  Districts,  or  even 
of  the  existing  County  Boroughs  as  they  happen  to  have  grown  up  by  accidents 
of  history.  There  are  vast  disparities  between  the  physical  extent  of  the  councils 
and  the  powers  they  operate,  that  can  no  longer  be  justified. 

There  is  no  long  history  of  Borough  or  County  boundaries  that  makes  the 
present  boundaries  sacrosanct.  They  are  not  the  ancient  Shires ; they  are  not 
the  old  Parishes  ; they  are  creatures  of  blueprints,  accepted  as  convenient  for 
local  government  nearly  100  years  ago.  when  London  presented  a wholly 
different  picture  from  that  of  today. 

5.  We  do  not  come  forward  with  a detailed  scheme  for  the  fixing  of 
boundaries.  We  believe  that  this  must  be  a matter  for  a further  Commission 
or  Joint  Committee,  if  the  principles  upon  which  those  boundaries  are  to  be 
fixed  is  agreed.  We  would,  however,  urge  that  so  far  as  may  be,  present 
boundaries  should  not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed,  but  rather,  where  necessary, 
local  authority  areas  should  be  amalgamated  to  form  larger  units. 

6.  We  consider  further,  that  the  units  so  established  should  then  be  sub- 
divided into  the  electoral  areas  for  the  election  of  single  representatives  to  the 
Council  of  London  by  direct  ballot.  These  electoral  areas  would  also  serve  as 
Parliamentary  constituencies.  The  present  arbitrary  divisions  of  local  Council 
boundaries  for  elections  to  Parliament  and  County  Council  destroy  the  communal 
unity  that  the  new  electoral  areas  will  restore. 


III.  The  Division  of  Services 

1.  In  our  view,  the  principle  that  has  to  be  applied  in  determining  what 
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services  shall  come  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  of  London,  and 
what  services  should  come  within  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Councils, 
is  that  all  services  should  come  within  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Council 
unless  some  very  clear  case  is  made  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Applying  this  test,  certain  existing  services  clearly  have  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  larger  Authority,  and  these,  in  our  view,  comprehend  most  of 
the  impersonal  services,  such  as  main  roads  (other  than  those  coming  directly 
under  the  Ministry  of  Transport),  the  general  principles  of  Town  Planning 
for  the  whole  area  (e.g.,  governing  zoning,  siting  of  industry  or  of  new  or 
expanded  towns  within  the  Council  area),  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal, 
and  fire  services. 

3.  The  District  Council  would  clearly  be  able  to  take,  and  should  take, 
responsibility  for  such  local  impersonal  services  as  minor  roads,  street  lighting, 
local  sanitary  services,  control  of  town  planning  in  its  local  application. 

The  District  Council  should  also  control  most  of  the  local  Health  Services, 
such  as  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  services,  the  home  nursing,  the  health 
visitors,  the  midwives  and  home  helps  and  the  school  medical  services.  The 
District  Council  would  also  be  able  to  take  responsibility  for  most  of  the 
children’s  services— the  creches  and  Day  Nurseries,  the  play  centres,  the  control 
of  adoption,  boarding-out,  and  child  care  generally,  and  also  the  services  for 
the  youth.  It  would  be  the  most  appropriate  Authority  for  taking  responsibility 
for  the  services  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  aged — the  domiciliary  services, 
the  provision  of  homes  and  houses  for  old  people,  the  provision  of  laundry 
facilities,  and  recreational  facilities  for  old  people,  the  hot  meals  and  the  holidays, 
the  foot  clinics,  and  other  things  so  badly  needed  by  the  old  people.  All  their 
needs  can  best  be  understood  and  served  on  a neighbourhood  basis. 

4.  Some  services,  we  think,  should  be  shared— for  example,  housing.  We 
take  the  view  that  the  Council  of  London  should  be  able  to  plan  and  develop 
large  estates  and  be  responsible  for  the  expansion  of  existing  towns,  building 
new  towns  and  for  housing  development  outside  its  own  area.  It  should  also 
be  able  to  develop  a machinery  of  large-scale  building,  which  could  comprehend 
the  provision  of  modern  building  plant  and  equipment,  and  where  necessary 
the  manufacture  of  components,  which  it  could  place  at  the  service  of  District 
Councils  now  hampered  in  the  economic  development  of  local  schemes  by  the 
absence  of  these  facilities,  which  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  private  exploitation. 
The  District  Council  would  have  housing  powers  within  the  limit  of  their  own 
boundaries,  and  would  no  doubt  continue  to  work  in  association  with  the  Council 
of  London,  as  the  present  Local  Authorities  work  in  association  with  the 
County  Councils  in  this  field. 

5.  In  the  field  of  education,  we  take  the  view  that  a comprehensive  primary 
and  secondary  education  can  be  organised  on  a District  basis,  but  we  consider 
that  further  education,  and  special  education  for  the  handicapped  child,  whether 
physically  or  mentally,  can  only  be  organised  on  a larger  catchment  area  than 
that  which  the  District  Council  would  normally  comprise  and  should  therefore 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  London.  Just  as  the  Minister  now 
has  statutory  powers  to  indicate  essential  minima  for  the  standards  of  education, 
so  we  think  that  the  Council  of  London  should  have  such  powers  over  those 
fields  of  education  that  are  placed  within  the  control  of  the  District  Council. 
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This  general  supervisory  power  would  include  the  right  of  the  Council  of 
London,  after  due  public  enquiry,  to  take  over  the  control  and  direct  admini- 
stration of  the  local  service  whose  standards  are  not  maintained. 

6.  We  consider  that  the  teaching  service  and  the  training  of  teachers  should 
be  a function  of  the  Council  of  London,  so  that  conditions  and  salaries  are 
maintained  on  a regional  application  of  national  agreements,  though  recruitment 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  a matter  for  the  District 
Councils.  The  School  Inspectorate  should  be  maintained  as  a function  of  the 
Council  of  London. 

7.  We  think  the  Council  of  London’s  power  of  inspection,  as  mentioned 
above,  should  not  be  limited  to  education,  but  should  apply  to  any  of  the 
domiciliary  health  services,  for  example,  or  children’s  services. 

8.  As  to  services  not  at  present  within  the  control  of  any  Local  Authority, 
we  take  the  view  that  the  return  to  popularly  elected  administration  of  the 
public  services  is  necessary  for  their  health  and  development.  We  are,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Hospital  Service  within  the  area  of  the  Council  of 
London  should  be  returned  to  the  direct  control  of  that  Authority,  and  the  tour 
Regional  Boards,  together  with  the  adjoining  Regional  Boards,  of  the  present 
Hospital  Services  should  be  re-organised,  with  a view  to  the  gradual  transfer 
of  all  Hospital  Services  to  the  re-organised  Local  Government  bodies. 

9.  We  also  take  the  view  that  the  passenger  transport  services  now  within 
the  London  Transport  Executive’s  control  should  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Council  of  London. 

10.  We  would  further  recommend  that  the  distribution  of  Electricity 
should  become  a function  of  the  Council  of  London,  the  generation  of  power 
remaining  the  responsibility  of  the  nationalised  industry. 

11.  Where  convenient  the  production  and  distribution  of  gas  should 
become  a function  of  the  Council  of  London. 

12.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  should  be  abolished,  and  the  functions 
of  that  Board  transferred  to  the  Greater  London  authority,  with  appropriate 
boundary  adjustments  where  necessary,  and  with  arrangements,  so  far  as 
necessary,  with  adjoining  Authorities  sharing  in  the  service. 

13.  Our  aim  is  to  end  the  multiplicity  of  Authorities  and  confusion  of 
functions. 

14.  We  are  convinced  that,  given  such  re-organisation  of  London  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  the  control  over  the  Police  not  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  popularly  elected  Authority  in  London,  and  we  favour  the 
transfer  of  control  of  the  Police  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Council  of 
London. 

15.  There  are  other  smaller  services  which  may  be  shared  between  the 
Council  of  London  and  the  District  Councils,  such  as,  for  example,  the  care 
and  provision  of  museums,  which  may  be  partly  a function  of  the  greater 
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Authority  and  partly  within  the  scope  of  the  District  Council.  Parks  and  open 
spaces  are  clearly  matters  that  can  be  appropriately  shared.  Cultural  activity 
can  also  be  shared. 

IV.  The  Development  of  Democratic  Control 

1.  All  this  re-organisation  will  remain  paper  re-organisation  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  widest  extension  of  democratic  control. 

2.  All  Public  Authorities,  in  our  view,  should  be  directly  elected.  We 
favour  the  abolition  of  aldermanic  seats  in  all  Public  Authorities. 

3.  We  favour  single-member  constituencies  for  the  Greater  London 
Authority,  which  would  correspond  to  Parliamentary  constituencies  of  about 
60  to  75,000  electors,  enabling  a Council  of  approximately  120  to  150  to  be 
elected. 

4.  Such  a council  should  not  have  powers  of  co-option. 

5.  Members  of  the  Council  of  London  should  be  paid  for  time  spent, 
and  their  jobs  protected  by  law. 

6.  For  District  Councils,  we  favour  the  development  of  small  electoral 
areas,  with  one  member  for  each  polling  district  of  about  2,000  electors.  We 
oppose  the  present  tendency  to  expand  the  size  of  the  electoral  area  with  a large 
number  of  members  to  be  elected  on  a single  list.  It  is  closeness  to  the  people 
that  must  be  decisive,  and  the  smaller  the  area  the  greater  the  opportunity  of 
this  taking  place. 

7.  All  Councils  should  be  elected  to  serve  for  a period  of  three  years, 
and  should  come  up  wholly  for  re-election  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

8.  The  basis  of  voting  should  be  a residential  qualification  only.  In 
the  City  of  London  the  elections  and  qualifications  should  be  comparable  to 
those  of  the  other  District  Councils. 

9.  We  believe  there  are  distinctive  historical  reasons  for  retaining  the 
City  as  a separate  local  authority  area,  though  most  of  its  functions  could  be 
performed  by  adjoining  District  Councils  in  association  with  it  and  its  separate 
Police  Force  should  be  abolished. 

10.  The  question  is,  however,  how  to  bring  the  discussion  and  administra- 
tion of  each  service  closer  to  the  people  than  at  present.  In  our  view,  there 
should  be  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  forms  of  popular  supervision 
of  the  administration  of  the  public  services. 

1 1 . This  should  include  the  statutory  recognition  of  committees  of  citizens, 
with  powers  of  investigation  and  public  report.  A Parents’  Committee  should 
be  as  much  a feature  of  the  school  as  an  effective  Committee  of  Management. 
On  housing  estates,  the  Tenants’  Committee  should  equally  be  recognised,  and 
not  just  tolerated  as  a nuisance  to  be  avoided  where  possible. 

These  Committees,  and  Street  Committees  which,  could  deal  with  local 
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suggestions  and  grievances  about  the  handling  of  domiciliary  health  services 
or  of  children’s  care  committees  or  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  old  people,  or 
otter  local  services,  should  have  the  right  to  make  a report,  and  have  access  to 
council  documents,  and  upon  the  publication  of  a report  the  Local  Authority 
concerned  should  be  bound  to  publish  in  the  appropriate  locality  its  answer 
to  that  report.  They  should  have  the  right  to  make  suggestions  concerning  the 
service  which  the  Authority  concerned,  should  be  bound  to  answer  publicly. 

12.  There  should  be  statutory  provision  in  all  Local  Authority  areas  for 
the  calling  of  Towns’  Meetings,  on  the  requisition  of  a fixed  number  of  citizens, 
to  deal  with  any  particular  proposal  of  the  Local  Authority  or  on  matters 
coming  within  the  powers  of  that  Authority,  at  which  Town’s  Meeting  the 
appropriate  locally  elected  representative  to  the  Authority  should  be  under 
a duty  to  attend. 

13.  The  present  tendency  to  avoid  contact  with  the  people  is  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Councillors  to  convey  the  views  of  the  electors  to  the 
Councils  and  their  Executive  Officers,  and  to  ensure  that  these  are  carried  out, 
unless  good  reason  can  be  given  to  the  contrary.  The  general  tendency  to  avoid 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  the  handling  of  local  affairs  results  in  a lack 
of  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  goodwill  of  the  people. 

14.  Wherever  possible  there  should  be  discussions  with  the  people  concerned 
before  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  the  elected  Authority  e.g.,  if  it  is  proposed 
to  pull  down  houses,  close  a school,  creche  or  clinic,  or  open  a new  one,  or 
take  any  major  step  affecting  the  lives  of  the  people.  We  have  yet  to  find 
any  good  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done. 

15.  We  in  the  Communist  Party  have  no  such  sense  of  di,strust  and 
therefore  we  place  our  confidence  for  the  future  health  of  good  government 
in  London  upon  the  closest  possible  contact  with,  and  the  greatest  possible 
responsiveness  to,  the  will  of  the  people. 


V.  Transition 

A re-organisation  of  London  Government  on  the  scale  envisaged  would  mean 
an  upheaval,  which  could  well  seriously  damage  the  existing  services  in  the  period 
of  transition.  There  must  be  an  adequate  period  of  preparation  leading  up  to 
a predetermined  appointed  day  for  the  simultaneous  transfer  of  services. 


VI.  Conclusions 

1.  We  are  very  conscious  that  many  of  the  proposals  we  make  will  be 
subjected  to  strong  attack,  and  as  the  result  of  discussion  and  examination  may 
be  open  to  amendment.  We  speak  primarily  as  the  recipients  of  Local  Govern  • 
meat  services  and  our  day-to-day  experience  of  their  administration  is  necessarily 
limited. 

We  are,  however,  quite  clear  that  unless  the  principle  referred  to  above, 
of  the  great  extension  of  democratic  supervision  and  control  of  the  local  services, 
IS  accepted  by  the  Commis.sion  and  brought  into  its  recommendations,  no 
effective  re-organisation  of  London  Government  will  develop. 
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2.  We  have  our  fears  that  the  intention  of  the  present  Government  in 
constituting  this  Commission  is  not  directed  to  improving  the  London  social 
services,  but  rather  to  finding  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  great  services  which, 
for  example,  the  Labour  L.C.C.  has  provided,  and  which  the  present  Government 
hopes  by  devolution  can  be  destroyed  or  rendered  less  expensive  to  the  ruling 
class. 

3.  We  believe  that  a Greater  London  Authority  will  carry  on,  given  its 
democratic  basis,  the  best  traditions  of  the  Labour  L.C.C.,  reinforced  as  it 
now  is  by  a Labour  Middlesex  County  Council  and  Labour  Essex  County  Council 
and  reinforced,  as  it  will  be  before  this  Commission’s  report  can  be  carried 
into  effect,  by  a Labour  Government. 

4.  But  Governments  and  Local  Authorities  will  be  effective  only  so  long 
as  they  carry  the  mass  of  the  people  with  them,  and  reflect  the  will  of  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

5.  Hence,  the  discussion  of  functions  for  this  Authority  and  that  is 
secondary  to  the  question  of  which  class  is  going  to  control  the  content  of  the 
policies  which  these  Local  Authorities  should  administer. 

In  our  view,  the  future  is  with  the  working  class,  and  our  recommendations 
are  designed  to  serve  that  class  in  the  full  development  of  its  political  and 
economic  power. 


VII.  Recommendations 

1.  The  function  of  Local  Authority  is  to  create  and  administer  communal 
.services,  designed  to  supply  collectively  those  social  needs  of  the  people  which 
cannot  be  met  individually,  and  which  are  necessary  for  a healthy  community 
and  family  development. 

2.  The  administering  Authority  should  be  a democratic  Authority,  directly 
elected  by  and  from  the  people,  and  closely  answerable  to  them. 

3.  A single  area  of  Greater  London,  approximating  to  the  area  of  the 
London  Transport  Executive,  where  necessary  extended  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  should  be  considered  as  appropriate  for  Greater 
London  Government. 

4.  Within  that  area,  the  Local  Government  should  be  organised  on  a 
two-tier  system,  comprising  a Council  of  London,  covering  the  whole  area, 
and  District  Councils,  covering  areas  of  population  between  200,000  and  250,000 
people. 

5.  Each  Authority  should  consist  only  of  members  elected  by  direct  election. 

6.  The  electoral  areas  for  the  Council  of  London  should  be  related  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  Councils  (in  units  of  population  of  approximately 
to  200,000),  and  the  Parliamentary  constituency  boundaries  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  correspond  to  the  same  areas.  The  electoral  areas  .should  each  elect 
a single  member  to  the  Council  of  London. 
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7.  The  District  Councils  should  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  small  electoral 
areas,  each  electing  one  member. 

8.  All  Councils  should  be  elected  tor  a term  of  three  years,  and  should 
be  elected  at  one  time,  Members  of  the  Council  of  London  should  be  paid 
for  time  spent. 

9.  Councils  should  not  have  powers  of  co-option. 

10.  Citizens'  committees  .should  have  statutory  authority  and  be  constituted 
with  powers  of  investigation  and  report  on  any  particular  service  in  which  such 
citizens  are  directly  interested. 

11.  The  responsibility  of  the  Council  of  London  should  be  for  those  services 
which  cannot  be  efficiently  and  democratically  administered  by  a District  Council. 
These  include  ; 

(a)  The  main  impersonal  services 

Main  roads 
Main  drainage 
Sewage  dispo.sal 

Town  Planning  for  the  whole  area 
Fire  service 

(b)  Services  to  be  returned  to  local  authority  administration 

Hospitals 

Gas  and  electricity  distribution 

Water  supply 

Local  passenger  transport 

(c)  A share  in  certain  services 

Housing — 

Planning  and  development  of  large  estates  and  new  towns 
Organisation  capable  of  large-scale  building,  with  modern  plant 
and  equipment,  and  where  neces.sary  the  manufacture  of 
components 
Education — 

Education  above  Secondary  level 
Special  education  for  the  handicapped  child 
The  teaching  service  and  the  training  of  teachers 
The  School  Inspectorate 
Mu.seums  and  Cultural  services 
Parks  and  open  spaces. 

12.  The  District  Councils  should  be  solely  responsible  for  ; 

Minor  roads 
Street  lighting 

Town  Planning  in  its  local  application 
Local  Sanitary  services 
Control  of  food  and  drugs 
Health  inspection  .services 
Local  Health  Services,  e.g. — 

Maternity  services.  Home  nursing,  Midwives,  Child  welfare 
services,  Health  visitors,  Home  helps 
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Childrea’s  services,  e.g. — 

Creches  and  day  nurseries,  Control  of  adoption.  Play  Centres, 
Control  of  boarding  out 
Old  people’s  welfare  services,  e.g. — 

Domiciliary  services.  Laundry  facilities.  Hot  meals.  Foot 
clinics,  etc..  Homes  and  houses  for  old  people.  Recreational 
facilities.  Holidays 
and  should  share  in  : 

Housing,  within  their  boundary 
Education,  Primary  and  Secondary 
Museums  and  cultural  activity 
Parks  and  open  spaces 

13.  London  Police  should  come  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
London.  The  City  of  London  Police  should  be  abolished. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee 


Present  Administration  of  London  Traffic 

London  Traffic  is  regulated  under  the  provisions  of  the  London  Traffic  Act, 
1924,  as  amended  by  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Act,  1933,  and  the  Road 
Traffic  Act,  1956.  These  statutes  constituted  the  London  Traffic  Area,  an  area 
within  a radius  of  about  25  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  within  which  the  Minister 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  has  been  given  wide  powers  to  make  regulations 
controlling  traffic.  They  also  established  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Minister  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  enjoyed  by  the  Minister  and  the 
Committee,  however,  a number  of  other  bodies  have  specific  power  or  interests 
in  relation  to  traffic  matters  and  are  also  involved  in  any  proposals  affecting 
traffic.  The  extent  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  various  bodies  concerned 
is  set  out  briefly  below  : 

The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation 

3.  By  virtue  of  his  powers  under  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  the  Minister 
makes  regulations  dealing  with  all  schemes  of  permanent  traffic  control.  He 
also  makes  half-yearly  orders  to  co-ordinate  the  timing  of  roadworks  by  highway 
authorities.  Because  of  these  functions,  the  Minister  is  often  described  as  the 
Traffic  Authority  for  London. 

4.  Whenever  new  or  amended  regulations  are  proposed,  the  Minister  is 
bound  by  statute  to  consult  the  London  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  and  if  such  regulations  may  impose  an  additional  burden  on  the 
Police,  he  is  required  to  consult  the  Home  Secretary.  He  may  also  direct  inquiries 
to  be  held  into  certain  traffic  matters  and  delegate  to  the  Advisory  Committee  the 
duty  of  holding  such  inquiries. 

The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 

5.  The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  was  first 
constituted  under  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  with  the  duty  of  advising  the 
Minister  on  various  aspects  of  London  traffic,  including  the  introduction  of 
new  regulations.  The  Committee's  duties  extend  over  the  London  Traffic  Area, 
roughly  a circle  of  radius  about  25  miles,  centred  at  Charing  Cross.  The 
Committee’s  constitution  and  duties  have  been  amended  by  the  London 
passenger  Transport  Act,  1933,  and  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956. 

6.  The  Committee  now  consists  of  45  members  representing  local  authorities 
(23  representatives),  the  police  (3  representatives),  trade  unions  (5  representatives). 
Government  departments  (2  representatives),  the  British  Transport  Commission 
(4  representatives)  and  other  categories  of  road  users  (8  representatives).  The 
Chairman  is  elected  by  the  Committee  from  amongst  the  local  authority  members. 
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This  scale  of  representation,  drawn  from  a wide  selection  of  the  authorities  and 
interests  affected  by  traffic  problems,  ensures  that  the  Committee’s  advice  is 
based  on  wide  experience  and  that  their  approach  to  traffic  matters  is  neither 
narrow  nor  sectional. 

7.  Although  the  Advisory  Committee  has  no  executive  functions,  it  has 
wide  powers  to  advise  the  Minister  and  to  investigate  traffic  problems.  Its 
duties  as  defined  by  statute  are  : 

(a)  to  consider,  report  to  and  advise  the  Minister  on,  any  matters  relating 
to  traffic  within  the  London  Traffic  Area  which  in  their  opinion  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Mini.ster  and,  in  particular,  to  consider, 
and  to  report  to  and  advise  the  Minister  on,  any  of  the  matters 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  1924  (as  extended  by 
the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956)  which  may  be  referred 
to  them  by  the  Minister. 

(b)  to  make  representations  to  the  Board*  with  respect  to  any  matter 
connected  with  the  services  or  facilities  provided  by  the  Board*  in 
the  London  Traffic  Area  which  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
to  be  considered  by  the  Board,*  and 

(c)  to  consider,  report  to  and  advise  the  Minister  on  any  other  matters 
which,  either  under  the  Act  of  1924  or  the  Act  of  1933,  are  referred 
to  them  by  the  Minister. 

8.  The  Committee  are  empowered  where  they  think  it  desirable  or  expedient 
to  hold  or  to  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members  to  hold  public  inquiries 
on  any  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Minister  under  any  Act  and  to  require 
any  person  to  attend  as  a witness,  to  give  evidence,  or  to  produce  any  documents 
which  are  not  privileged  from  production  in  a court  of  law,  at  such  inquiries. 
The  Committee  or  its  members  have  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath  and  to 
administer  oaths  for  that  purpose  at  its  inquiries.  The  Committee  are  also 
required  to  conduct  such  inquiries  as  the  Minister  may  delegate  to  them. 

9.  The  part  of  the  Committee’s  statutory  functions  which  derives  from 
the  days  when  it  fell  to  them  to  advise  on  the  regulation  of  competing  bus 
services  in  London  which  for  the  most  part  date  from  before  the  establishment 
of  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board,  now  the  London  Transport  Executive 
does  not  now  arise  in  practice. 

10.  The  Conimittee  are  now  mainly  concerned  with  the  statutory  restriction 
of  traffic  on  which  the  Minister  is  bound  by  law  to  consult  them.  The 
Committee  s sub-Committees  and  associated  working  parties,  however,  from  time 
to  time  make  special  investigations,  usually  at  the  requCvSt  of  the  Minister,  into 
such  matters  as  congestion,  parking,  special  speed  limits  and  the  operation  of 
parking  meters,  etc.  The  Committee’s  annual  report  must  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 


The  Police  Forces 

11.  The  Police  Forces  involved  are  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  City 
of  London  Police,  and  the  Forces  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham.  Essex,  Hertford, 


* The  London  Passenger  Transport  Board,  now  the  London  Transport  Executive. 
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Kent  and  Surrey,  parts  of  which  fall  within  the  London  Traffic  Area.  The 
following  paragraph  relates  only  to  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police. 

12.  The  police  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  regulation  of  traffic  within 
the  framework  of  the  general  traffic  law  and  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924, 
and  regulations  made  under  it.  They  have  special  powers  under  the  Metropolitan 
and  City  of  London  Police  Acts,  1839,  for  making  traffic  regulations  for  special 
occasions,  e.g..  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  Trooping  the  Colour,  etc.  The  Road 
Traffic  Act,  1956,  also  empowers  them  to  erect  signs  for  dealing  with  traffic  in 
emergency  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  to  make  regulations  to  carry 
out  experiments  in  traffic  control. 

13.  By  regulations  made  by  the  Mini.ster  under  the  1924  Act,  the  movement 
of  loads  exceeding  8i  feet  in  width  or  36  feet  in  length  are  prohibited  between 
10  a.m.  and  7 p.m.  on  weekdays  on  all  streets  within  a 3-mile  radius  of  Charing 
Cross  and  certain  other  streets  up  to  five  miles  from  Charing  Cross  except 
with  the  written  permission  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  Further,  the  police 
are  responsible  for  licensing  taxis,  the  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  taxi 
ranks  on  streets  and  advising  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Commissioner  on  applica- 
tions from  the  London  Transport  Executive  tor  new  routes  or  variations  of 
existing  routes,  and  other  facilities  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  their 
services  and  other  matters  relating  to  independent  coach  operators. 

14.  Although  they  have  no  statutory  standing  in  the  making  of  permanent 
regulations  (apart  from  being  repre.sented  on  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee)  or  in  the  implementation  of  traffic  schemes,  they 
often  initiate  such  matters  and  are  usually  consulted  at  an  early  stage  because 
of  their  long  practical  experience  in  handling  traffic. 

The  Metropolitan  Traffic  Commissioner 
The  Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee 

15.  Both  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Commissioner  and  the  Stopping  Places 
Advisory  Committee  are  concerned  with  the  .siting  of  bus  stops.  The  Traffic 
Commissioner  has  statutory  powers  which  enable  him  to  fix  routes  and  bus 
stops  and  from  his  decision  there  is  a statutory  appeal  to  the  Minister.  This 
procedure,  which  of  its  nature  must  be  cumbersome,  is  very  rarely  necessary, 
and  the  great  majority  of  bus  stops  are  sited  informally  by  agreement  between 
the  London  Transport  Executive,  the  Police  and  the  local  authority  concerned. 
Disputed  cases  are  examined  in  detail  by  the  Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee, 
which  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Traffic  Commissioner,  the  Metropolitan 
and  City  Police,  the  London  Transport  Executive,  the  Divisional  Road  Engineer 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers^  Union.  The  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  traditionally 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Ministry  of  Tran.sport  and  Civil  Aviation  provides  the 
Secretariat.  In  many  cases  on-site  in.spections  are  carried  out  by  the  Stopping 
Places  Advisory  Committee,  to  which  representatives  of  local  authorities  are 
always  invited.  The  Committee  has  no  statutory  foundation  but  it  has  been 
m being  since  1921  when  it  was  fir.st  set  up  in  consultation  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  London  Passenger  Omnibus  Company. 
In  practice  its  advice  is  almost  invariably  adopted  by  the  bodies  represented 
on  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the  local  authorities. 

16.  In  addition  to  his  appellate  authority,  under  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1930, 
the  Minister  has  power  under  the  1924  Act  after  consulting  the  London  and 
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Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  to  make  regulations  relating  to  cab 
stands  and  ranks,  and  stopping  places  of  omnibuses  and  other  public  conveyances 
This  power  has  not  been  employed,  at  least  in  recent  years.  The  form  of  the  I 

current  arrangements  for  the  siting  of  bus  stops  in  the  London  Traffic  Area  and  I 

the  current  duties  of  the  Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee  date  from  the  | 

appointment  of  a Metropolitan  Traffic  Commissioner  in  1930  and  more  especially  ‘ 

the  establishment  of  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board  in  1933.  Taxi  ranks 
are  currently  regulated  by  the  Police  (see  paragraph  13). 

17.  The  Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee  are  also  interested  in  the 
erection  of  bus  shelters  through  their  concern  with  the  location  of  the  bus  stops 
involved.  They  must  also  ensure  that  the  shelters  proposed  do  not  dangerously 
obstruct  the  view  of  drivers.  Powers  to  provide  bus  shelters,  however,  rest  with  I 

local  authorities  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  (Miscellaneous  \ 

Provisions)  Act,  1953,  and  the  London  Transport  Executive  by  virtue  of  the  ? 

London  Passenger  Transport  Act,  1934.  j 


Local  Authorities  (other  than  the  London  County  Council)  ■ 

18.  Local  authorities  within  the  London  Traffic  Area  exercise  their  s’ 

individual  responsibilities  except  on  trunk  roads,  .where  the  Minister  is  responsible.  ! 

In  the  Administrative  County  of  London  the  local  authorities  concerned  are  the  j 
London  County  Council,  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  City  of  London.  f 
Elsewhere,  within  the  London  Traffic  Area,  the  local  authorities  concerned  with  i 
the  main  roads  are  county  councils,  county  borough  councils,  and  certain  borough 
and  urban  district  councils  having  a population  over  20,000.  All  local  authorities 
have  powers  in  relation  to  street  lighting. 

19.  Highway  authorities  are  also  responsible  for  such  traffic  matters  as 

the  installation  of  traffic  signs,  traffic  signals,  roundabouts  and  islands. 
Pedestrian  crossings  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority,  which  may  i 
or  may  not  be  the  same  body.  I 

20.  In  general  the  initiative  in  regard  to  traffic  matters  is  taken  either  by  I 
the  local  authority  or  by  the  police.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  Minister 

to  consult  the  local  authority  as  regard  traffic  regulations,  although  in  practice  ^ 
this  is  always  done,  and  the  local  authorities  have  in  fact  a key  position  because 
the  erection  of  signs,  etc.,  or  minor  road  works  are  their  responsibility.  The  } 
Minister  can  to  some  extent  influence  these  matters  through  the  payment  of 
grant,  but  owing  to  the  block  grant  system  this  applies  less  effectively  in  London 
than  elsewhere.  Signs,  etc.,  erected  by  the  local  authorities  are  of  course  subject 
to  the  Minister’s  general  regulations. 

21.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  confers  on  local  authorities 
outside  the  Administrative  County  powers  to  provide  off-street  parking  facilities 
and  these  have  been  conferred  on  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  City  of  London 
by  an  order  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health  in  1936.  The  Minister  of  Transport 
has  no  such  powers,  and  neither,  at  present  has  the  London  County  Council, 
although  the  necessary  powers  could  be  extended  to  them  by  Order.  The 
procedure,  which  may  have  been  suitable  for  1925,  is  complicated  and  several 
local  authorities  both  inside  and  outside  the  London  Traffic  Area  have  taken 
fresh  powers  in  recent  private  Acts. 

22.  Local  authorities  inside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  have  powers 
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under  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  to  apply  to  the  Minister  for  Orders  desisnatins 
parking  places  on  the  highway  within  which  drivers  of  vehicles  can  be'  charaed 
for  parking  with  or  without  the  use  of  parking  meters. 

The  London  County  Council 

23.  Though  not  a highway  authority  in  the  ordinary  sense  except  for  a 
few  miles  of  road,  the  London  County  Council  are  the  improvement  authority 
and,  as  such,  undertake  works  of  construction  on  roads  which  carry  a substantial 
amount  of  through  traffic.  The  Minister  pays  grant  at  the  appropriate  rate 
of  grant  for  the  class  of  roads.  The  Council  are  also  responsible  for  the  Thames 
Bridges  except  for  some  controlled  by  the  City  of  London. 

24.  As  planning  authority  for  the  Administrative  County  the  Council 
control  by  means  of  their  planning  consents  the  amount  of  parking  accommo- 
dation provided  in  new  buildings.  They  also  have  through  their  planning  powers 
a say  in  any  off -.street  parking  projects  of  local  authorities.  They  are  empowered 
to  apply  to  the  Minister  for  Orders  authorising  parking  meters  under  the  Road 
Traffic  Act,  1956. 


Conclusions 

25.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  while  the  Minister  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  has  been  termed  the  Traffic  Authority  for  London  in  fact 
responsibility  for  traffic  matters  in  the  London  Traffic  Area  is  divided  among 
a number  of  bodies  each  of  which  may  have  some  statutory  powers  or  require 
to  be  consulted  about  proposals  to  deal  with  traffic  problems  At  lea.st  four 
bodies  are  involved  in  every  traffic  matter  affecting  London,  namely  the  Minister 
of  Traiisport  and  Civil  Aviation,  who  is  re.sponsible  for  making  the  regulations 
required,  the  Advisory  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Minister 
the  police  who  must  enforce  the  regulations,  and  the  local  authorities  concerned 
who  will  erect  the  traffic  signs  and  carry  out  any  work  involved.  In  addition 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Commissioner,’ 
because  of  their  particular  powers  and  functions,  may  also  have  to  be  consulted 
on  any  measure  aimed  at  improving  traffic  flow.  This  divided  machinery  while 
It  allows  all  points  of  view  to  be  carefully  investigated  is  understandably  cumbrous 
and  slow. 


26.  The  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  feel  that  there  is  a real  need  for  a 
re-organisation  of  the  present  responsibilities  and  functions  exercised  by  the 
various  bodies  and  authorities  which  would  result  in  better  co-ordination  and 
smoother  administrative  machinery  permitting  greater  expedition  in  the  handling 
of  the  complexities  of  London  Traffic,  over  an  area  which  now  extends  from 
bevenoaks  to  St.  Albans  and  from  Slough  to  Gravesend.  They  consider  that 
much  could  be  achieved  by  such  a re-organi,sation,  both  in  the  taking  of  adequate 
and  early  steps  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  and  in  obtaining  a better  co-ordinated 
approach  to  the  improvement  of  road  conditions  in  the  London  Area.  The 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  consider  that  the  Royal  Commission’s  attention 
Should  be  drawn  to  the  complexity  of  these  exacting  arrangements. 

21st  July,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  Labour  Party 


The  London  Labour  Party 

1.  Since  its  formation  in  1914  the  London  Labour  Party  has  grown  into 
a large  political  organisation,  having  associated  with  it  167  Constituency  Labour 
Party  organisations,  affiliated  Trade  Union  branches  and  District  Committees, 
Co-operative  organisations  and  Socialist  Societies,  with  a combined  membership 
of  over  435,000.  Its  activities  extend  over  the  Counties  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

In  the  field  of  local  government  the  Party  has  amongst  other  things  the 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  municipal  pohcy  on  a broad  basis  at  the 
time  of  County  Council  elections  in  London  and  Middlesex.  This  brings  it 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  Labour  members  on  the  two  County  Councils 
but  it  should  be  stated  that  the  London  Labour  Party  refrains  from  trying  to 
determine  the  actions  of  members  and  does  not  seek  to  control  County  Council 
policy  in  between  the  periods  of  election. 

There  are  115  Labour  members  on  the  London  County  Council  (including 
Aldermen)  and  60  on  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  London  Labour 
Party  is  in  continuous  close  association  with  the  Labour  representatives  on 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  County  District  Councils  in  Middlesex.  Twenty 
of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  Labour  controlled.  Of  the  26  County  District 
Councils  in  Middlesex  Labour  has  a majority  of  seats  in  14.  There  are  over 
1,400  Labour  members  serving  on  such  local  authorities  in  London  and 
Middlesex. 

2.  The  London  Labour  Party  has  an  Executive  Committee  of  36  members, 
the  Chairman  of  which  is  Mr.  Charles  Brandon,  J.P.  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison, 
C.H.,  M.P.,  is  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Peter  Robshaw. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  is  appointed  at,  and  responsible  to,  an  Annual 
Conference  held  in  March  of  each  year.  Conference  is  made  up  of  delegates 
from  Constituency  Labour  Parties,  Trade  Union  organisations,  Co-operative 
Society  Political  Committees  and  Socialist  Societies.  In  1958,  774  delegates 
and  ex-officio  delegates  attended  the  44th  Annual  Conference  representing  131 
affiliated  organisations. 

4.  The  London  Labour  Party,  from  its  inception  has  been  keenly  interested 
in  the  functioning  of  local  government  and  concerned  to  promote  effective  and 
convenient  local  government  in  Greater  London.  In  1954  a Special  Conference 
considered  a-  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  this  subject.  It  was  generally 
felt  at  that  Conference — although  there  were  other  views — that  the  existing 
two-tier  system  of  local  government  should  remain,  but  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  some  further  devolution  of  powers  from  the  County  Councils  to 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  County  District  Councils  as  might  be  appropriate 
and  practicable. 

5.  Following  the  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1957, 
that  a Royal  Commission  was  to  be  set  up,  the  Executive  Committee  established 
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a Special  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Latham.  The  Terms 
of  Reference  of  the  Special  Committee  were  as  follows  : 

“To  examine  and  report  on  the  present  system  of  the  working  of 
local  Government  (other  than  the  administration  of  police  and  water),  in 
the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts  together  with  the 
Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford  and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Caterham  and  Wallington,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth, 
and  Walton  and  Weybridge,  and  the  Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford 
Rural  District.  To  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  are 
desirable.” 

Being  mindful  that  the  area  under  consideration  was  wider  than  the  area 
covered  by  the  London  Labour  Party  we  invited  and  secured  the  co-operation 
of  representatives  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  outer  London  Districts  of  the 
area  under  review.  The  evidence  which  follows  is  supported  in  general  by  our 
outer  London  colleagues  in  Metropolitan  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey. 


Areas 

6.  There  are  many  Londons,  the  areas  covered  by  such  bodies  as  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  Port  of  London  Authority, 
London  Transport  Executive,  London  Electricity  Board,  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  and  the  London  County  Council  are  all 
different  in  area,  as  they  are  in  function.  These  bodies  enjoy  a separate  autonomy. 
Indeed,  the  definition  of  Greater  London  is  not  arrived  at  easily,  although  the 
Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts  are  generally  recognised  as  Greater 
London.  In  the  absence  of  Town  Planning  powers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  London  was  allowed  to  sprawl  and  spill  into  the  rural  and 
semi-rural  areas  around. 


County  Boroughs  as  one  Solution  ? 

7.  The  existing  two-tier  system  of  local  government  seems  to  be  required  to 
maintain  effective  administration  in  the  Greater  London  area.  One  solution 
which  has  been  posed  is  the  creation  of  a series  of  County  Boroughs  covering 
the  whole  area.  This  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
County  Councils,  it  would  imply  the  virtual  extinction  of  many  of  the  individual 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  District  Councils  since  it  is  unlikely  that  all  of  them 
are  sufficiently  large  in  population  to  secure  County  Borough  status  or  possess 
rateable  resources  sufficient  to  support  the  financial  cost  involved.  The  creation 
of  a series  of  County  Boroughs  would  upset  and  break  up  a well  established 
pattern  of  local  government  in  the  area  under  review  and  would  involve  a 
serious  dislocation  of  services.  It  would  spell  the  end  of  London  as  a Municipal 
entity.  London  is  the  Capital  City  and  has  a long-established  civic  tradition. 


Regional  and  Area  Authorities 

8.  A further  alternative  would  be  the  establishment  of  a Regional  authority 
with  a series  of  smaller  area  authorities  as  the  lower  tier.  The  regional  body 
could  be  the  authority  responsible  for  those  services  which  must  be  organised 
on  a wide  basis  such  as  town  planning  functions,  trunk  and  main  roads  and 
bridges,  rivers  and  drainage,  further  education  including  higher  technical  and 
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technological  education,  fire  and  ambulance  services. 

The  remainder  of  the  County  services  together  with  those  now  exercised  . 
by  the  lower  tier  authorities  would  become  functions  of  the  area  authority.  1 
This  scheme  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  London  Labour  Party. 

9.  Local  government  must  be  local.  The  area  served  by  the  Regional 

body  would  be  so  large  that  it  would  tend  to  be  remote  from  the  electors. 
This  fact  taken  together  with  the  suggestion  that  the  authority  would  deal 
mainly  with  the  impersonal  services,  would,  in  the  view  of  the  London  Labour 
Party,  make  for  a lessening  of  informed  and  active  interest  by  the  electors  in 
the  affairs  of  their  local  government.  A regional  authority  dealing  with  impersonal 
services  and  requiring  to  he  some  eight  times  the  size  of  the  existing  County  | 
of  London  hardly  seems  to  be  local  government.  | 

10.  The  area  for  the  Regional  Authority  is  problematical.  As  is  stated 
earlier,  there  are  a number  of  Londons.  The  area  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
City  Police  is  735.88  square  miles,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be  a sufficiently  i 
wide  area  to  be  suited  for  the  boundary  of  a regioiial  body.  1,000  square  j 
miles  seems  more  reasonable  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  a substantial  i 
amount  of  Green  Belt  area  encompassed  by  the  Region.  Such  an  area  would  • 
presumably  be  the  whole  of  the  Counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  together  j 
with  parts  of  Metropohtan  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey.  The  likely  effect  on  the  j 
finances  of  a severely  truncated  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey  consequent  upon  the 
cutting  off  of  the  thickly  populated  and  richly  rated  portions  of  those  Counties  j 
leads  the  London  Labour  Party  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  be  unable  : 
to  maintain  effective  local  government  services  in  their  remaining  areas,  mostly 
rural,  without  some  new  form  of  Government  assistance. 


The  Existing  Structure 

11.  The  London  Labour  Party  concludes  that  although  the  present  system 
of  local  government  may  appear  untidy,  the  network  of  consultation  at  member 
and  officer  level  ensures  two  tier  co-operation  and  provides  for  a high  degree 
of  effective  and  efficient  local  government.  There  are,  of  course,  directions  in 
which  improvements  could  be  made  within  the  existing  two  tier  structure. 

12.  The  London  Labour  Party  is  of  opinion  that  the  existing  Counties 
should  continue  as  part  of  a two  tier  system  of  local  government,  but  that  there 
may  be  a case  for  an  examination  of  certain  county  boundary  alterations  of  a 
minor  character. 

13.  Within  the  existing  structure  it  is  felt  that  there  is  room  for  a greater 
measure  of  devolution  of  powers  by  negotiation  between  the  County  Councils, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  and  County  District  Councils  as  appropriate. 

14.  The  personal  health  services  such  as  maternity  and  child  welfare  appear 
to  the  London  Labour  Party  to  be  eminently  suited  for  transfer  by  conferment 
of  powers  to  the  lower  tier  authority.  Personal  services  ought  generally  to  be 
administered  as  close  as  possible  to  the  people  who  require  the  facilities  of  the 
services,  consistent  with  economic  and  efficient  administration. 

15.  Such  services  as  the  ambulance  services,  health  centres,  mental  health 
and  the  welfare  of  blind  and  handicapped  persons  can  more  conveniently  be 
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operated  by  the  County  authority  with  its  larger  area.  A further  reason  for 
leaving  these  functions  with  the  County  is  because  there  is  often  a very  high 
capital  cost  for  the  equipment  required  for  the  operation  of  health  centres,  mental 
health  and  ambulance  services.  Expansion  and  development  can  best  be  carried 
out  with  the  larger  financial  resources  available  to  County  Councils,  the  cost  being 
spread  rateably  over  the  whole  area  of  the  County  Council. 

16.  In  the  Administrative  County  of  London  there  has  always  been  a 
unitary  public  education  service,  first  under  the  former  London  School  Board 
and  since  1903  under  the  London  County  Council. 

As  a result  of  expansion  and  development  this  service  now  embraces  the 
provision  of  practically  every  form  of  educational  and  associated  services  which 
can  be  publicly  provided. 

The  administrative  structure  which  has  been  built  up  over  the  past  eighty 
years  by  growth  and  adaptation  enables  educational  facilities  of  a comprehensive 
character  and  high  standard  for  children,  adolescents  and  adults  to  be  available 
throughout  the  whole  County,  the  net  cost  of  which  is  spread  over  and  borne  on 
a rateable  basis  by  the  County. 

The  London  Labour  Party  is  satisfied  that  to  dismantle  this  service  and  to 
distribute  its  functions  or  any  of  them  among  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  and  the  City  of  London  could  not  fail  to  do  serious  and  irretrievable 
damage  to  education  in  the  County  of  Loudon.  Moreover,  even  the  cost  of 
primary  education,  and  the  ancillary  services  which  are  part  of  it,  if  assigned  to 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  would  cast  upon  them  a financial  burden  which  few 
could  bear  and  the  incidence  of  which  would  be  unfair  and  inequitable,  with  a 
consequent  and  inevitable  result  that  there  would  be  varying  standards  of 
education  as  between  Boroughs  largely  determined  by  their  respective  financial 
resources. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  London  Labour  Party  is  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  unitary  education  system  of  the  County  of  London  should  be  retained 
undisturbed. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the  London  Labour  Party  has  received 
no  indication  of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  twenty  Labour  controlled  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  that  any  part  of  the  education  services  should  be 
transferred  to  them. 

Outside  London  where  there  are  a number  of  Divisional  Education 
Executives,  where  the  local  areas  tend  to  be  larger  and  more  mixed  in  character, 
and  where  the  County  District  Councils  have  certain  limited  education  functions 
already,  it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  some  further  delegation  of  powers  by 
negotiation. 

17.  In  order  to  provide  for  some  equality  of  educational  opportunities  and 
facilities  within  each  County,  it  is  desirable  that  the  overall  policy  and  financial 
control  for  the  education  services  should  remain  with  the  County  Authority. 
For  this  reason  the  London  Labour  Party  does  not  support  conferment  of  powers 
on  education,  feeling  that  such  devolution  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  by  a 
scheme  of  delegation. 

18.  Goodwill  and  the  desire  to  serve  are  essential  factors  in  local  govern- 
ment. Goodwill  can  be  retained  by  respecting  the  integrity  of  long  established  local 
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possible  changes  which  “would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local 
government.” 

7.  One  introductory  observation  which  we  would  wish  to  make  relates  to  < 

the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference.  We  regret  the  absence  of  a specific  ; 

reference  to  “ economical  ” administration,  because  we  feel  that  this  is  largely 
bound  up  with  “ effective  local  government.”  In  our  view,  two  of  the  major 
faults  of  the  present  local  government  pattern  in  London  are  extravagance  and 
duplication  of  effort  and  activity.  We  make  fuller  observations  on  these  points 
later  in  this  memorandum. 

8.  We  re-emphasise  that  the  Society’s  interests  extend  only  to  the  present 

County  boundary,  whereas  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  extend  | 
to  an  area  which  is  popularly  described  as  “ Greater  London.”  We  would  ask  I 
that  this  limitation  on  the  evidence  contained  in  this  memorandum  be  borne  in  I 
mind.  I 

9.  We  understand  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  informed  the  various  \ 

local  government  bodies  in  London  that  it  will  begin  its  investigations  by  f 
examining  certain  main  services,  viz.  Education,  Environmental  Health  Services,  { 
Housing,  Personal  Health  and  Welfare,  Town  and  Country  Planning,  and  Traffic.  | 
While  later  parts  of  this  memorandum  will  seek  to  deal  with  these  same  matters,  | 
we  feel  it  necessary  not  only  to  refer  to  certain  other  services  but  also  to  comment  j 

on  more  general  defects  of  the  local  government  pattern  in  London.  | 

10.  Our  reason  for  this  is  that  while  the  main  objects  of  local  government  | 
in  this  country  are  to  provide  and  administer  services  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  i 
respective  local  government  areas,  councils  are  also  possessed  of  substantial  ‘ 
powers  of  direction  and  control  and  are  entitled  to  levy  large  sums  of  money  | 
for  their  various  purposes,  and  all  these  activities  should  be  under  proper  demo- 
cratic control.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  local  government  not  only  to 
administer  services  but  to  be  representative  of  the  citizen,  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible,  and  to  be  sufficiently  in  touch  with  local  views,  opinions  and  desires  to 
form  a useful  link  between  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

11.  This  memorandum  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  We  first  outline  | 
the  existing  structure  of  local  government  in  London  as  a whole  and  draw  j 
attention  to  what  we  consider  to  be  the  defects  which  need  reform.  In  the  second  | 
part  we  turn  to  the  County  Council  itself,  and,  after  an  examination  of  its  ; 
working,  state  our  conclusions  that  some  substantial  change  is  required.  The  : 
third  part  of  the  memorandum  considers  various  alternatives  which  might  be 
adopted,  and  their  consequences. 


I.  Present  Structure 

Division  of  Functions 

12.  Within  the  area  of  the  County  of  London  there  exists  a pattern  of 
local  government  entirely  different  from  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  a two-tier  system ; the  upper  tier  is  represented  by  the  London  County  Council, 
exercising  a wide  range  of  powers  including  most  of  those  enjoyed  elsewhere  by 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils.  The  L.C.C.  exercises  some  of  its  powers 
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beyond  the  County  area,  including  ownership  of  housing  estates,  schools,  special 
homes  for  children,  some  parks,  and  administration  of  the  main  drainage  system 
for  areas  around  the  northern  and  north-eastern  periphery  of  the  County.  In 
respect  of  housing,  parks,  sewerage  and  main  drainage  it  exercises  powers  above 
those  normally  available  to  a County  Council,  while  it  exercises  no  powers  in 
respect  of  police,  public  libraries,  or  food  and  drugs.  It  also  exercises  some 
powers  in  parallel  with  the  Borough  Councils,  the  most  important  being  housing, 
parks,  and  welfare  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 

13.  The  second  tier  of  London  local  government  consists  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils,  of  which  there  are  28.  These  exercise  functions  very 
roughly  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  non-County  Borough  Councils  elsewhere 
in  England  and  Wales,  although  the  range  of  functions  is  limited  by  certain 
matters  which  are  reserved  to  the  L.C.C.,  in  particular  diseases  of  animals, 
abattoirs  and  some  Shop  Acts  functions.  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  which  has  an  advisory  role  only  and  no  powers,  operates  as  a 
forum  for  discussion  and  co-operation  between  the  various  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils. 

14.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Corporation  of  which 
is  a great  antiquity,  though  for  Parliamentary  and  L.C.C.  electoral  purposes  it  is 
now  joined  with  the  City  of  Westminster.  The  City  hold  a unique  place  in  the 
local  government  structure  in  London,  and  although  any  logical  examination  of 
the  question  might  show  its  position  to  be  anomalous,  we  do  not  suggest  that  in 
any  reconstruction  of  local  government  it  should  be  changed. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  two  tiers  are  certain  special  authorities  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  London  Transport  Executive,  respon.sible  for  services  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  administered  by  County  or  County  Borough  authorities. 

Disparities 

16.  As  is  shown  in  the  Appendix,*  great  disparities  of  area,  population, 
rateable  value  and  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  population  exist  between  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  as  at  present  constituted. 

Area — ^The  County  of  London  (including  the  City)  consists  of  117  square 
miles  with  an  estimated  population  of  3,273,000.  The  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  range  in  area  from  Holborn  (405  acres)  to  Wandsworth  (9,199  acres). 
The  smallest  are  Holborn,  Finsbury  (587  acres),  Chelsea  (660  acres),  Shoreditch 
(664  acres),  Bethnal  Green  (759  acres)  and  Stoke  Newington  (863  acres). 

Population — Here  again  a great  disparity  exists.  Holborn  is  again  the  smallest 
Borough  with  a population  of  22,230,  and  Wandsworth  the  largest  with  337,700. 
There  are  fifteen  boroughs  with  a population  below  100,000 — Bermondsey, 
Bethnal  Green,  Chelsea,  Deptford,  Finsbury,  Greenwich,  Hampstead,  Holborn, 
Poplar,  St.  Marylebone,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Stepney,  Stoke  Newington  and 
Westminster. 

Rateable  Value — Here  the  position  is  even  more  anomalous.  Westminster 
has  the  largest  rateable  value  (£19.9  million)  and  Stoke  Newington  the  smallest 
(£659,168).  Holborn,  the  smallest  Borough  in  area  and  population,  nevertheless 
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possible  changes  which  “would  better  secure  effective  and  convenient  local 
government.” 

7.  One  introductory  observation  which  we  would  wish  to  make  relates  to 
the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference.  We  regret  the  absence  of  a specific 
reference  to  “ economical  ” administration,  because  we  feel  that  this  is  largely 
bound  up  with  “ effective  local  government.”  In  our  view,  two  of  the  major 
faults  of  the  present  local  government  pattern  in  London  are  extravagance  and 
duplication  of  effort  and  activity.  We  make  fuller  observations  on  these  points 
later  in  this  memorandum. 

8.  We  re-emphasise  that  the  Society’s  interests  extend  only  to  the  present 
County  boundary,  whereas  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  extend 
to  an  area  which  is  popularly  described  as  “ Greater  London.”  We  would  ask 
that  this  limitation  on  the  evidence  contained  in  this  memorandum  be  borne  in 
mind. 

9.  We  understand  that  the  Royal  Commission  has  informed  the  various 
local  government  bodies  in  London  that  it  will  begin  its  investigations  by 
examining  certain  main  services,  viz.  Education,  Environmental  Health  Services, 
Housing,  Personal  Health  and  Welfare,  Town  and  Country  Planning,  and  Traffic. 
While  later  parts  of  this  memorandum  will  seek  to  deal  with  these  same  matters, 
we  feel  it  necessary  not  only  to  refer  to  certain  other  services  but  also  to  comment 
on  more  general  defects  of  the  local  government  pattern  in  London. 

10.  Our  reason  for  this  is  that  while  the  main  objects  of  local  government 
in  this  country  are  to  provide  and  administer  services  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  local  government  areas,  councils  are  also  possessed  of  substantial 
powers  of  direction  and  control  and  are  entitled  to  levy  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  various  purposes,  and  all  these  activities  should  be  under  proper  demo- 
cratic control.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  local  government  not  only  to 
administer  services  but  to  be  representative  of  the  citizen,  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible,  and  to  be  sufficiently  in  touch  with  local  views,  opinions  and  desires  to 
form  a useful  link  between  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

11.  This  memorandum  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  We  first  outline 
the  existing  structure  of  local  government  in  London  as  a whole  and  draw 
attention  to  what  we  consider  to  be  the  defects  which  need  reform.  In  the  second 
part  we  turn  to  the  County  Council  itself,  and,  after  an  examination  of  its 
working,  state  our  conclusions  that  some  substantial  change  is  required.  The 
third  part  of  the  memorandum  considers  various  alternatives  which  might  be 
adopted,  and  their  consequences. 


I.  Present  Structure 

Division  of  Functions 

12.  Within  the  area  of  the  County  of  London  there  exists  a pattern  of 
local  government  entirely  different  from  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  a two-tier  system ; the  upper  tier  is  represented  by  the  London  County  Council, 
exercising  a wide  range  of  powers  including  most  of  those  enjoyed  elsewhere  by 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils.  The  L.C.C.  exercises  some  of  its  powers 
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beyond  the  County  area,  including  ownership  of  housing  estates,  schools,  special 
homes  for  children,  some  parks,  and  administration  of  the  main  drainage  system 
for  areas  around  the  northern  and  north-eastern  periphery  of  the  County.  In 
respect  of  housing,  parks,  sewerage  and  main  drainage  it  exercises  powers  above 
those  normally  available  to  a County  Council,  while  it  exercises  no  powers  in 
respect  of  police,  public  libraries,  or  food  and  drugs.  It  also  exercises  some 
powers  in  parallel  with  the  Borough  Councils,  the  most  important  being  housing, 
parks,  and  welfare  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 

13.  The  second  tier  of  London  local  government  consists  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils,  of  which  there  are  28.  These  exercise  functions  very 
roughly  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  non-County  Borough  Councils  elsewhere 
in  England  and  Wales,  although  the  range  of  functions  is  limited  by  certain 
matters  which  are  reserved  to  the  L.C.C.,  in  particular  diseases  of  animals, 
abattoirs  and  some  Shop  Acts  functions.  The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  which  has  an  advisory  role  only  and  no  powers,  operates  as  a 
forum  for  discussion  and  co-operation  between  the  various  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils. 

14.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Corporation  of  which 
is  a great  antiquity,  though  for  Parliamentary  and  L.C.C.  electoral  purposes  it  is 
now  joined  with  the  City  of  Westminster.  The  City  hold  a unique  place  in  the 
local  government  structure  in  London,  and  although  any  logical  examination  of 
the  question  might  show  its  position  to  be  anomalous,  we  do  not  suggest  that  in 
any  reconstruction  of  local  government  it  should  be  changed. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  two  tiers  are  certain  special  authorities  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  London  Transport  Executive,  responsible  for  services  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  administered  by  County  or  County  Borough  authorities. 

Disparities 

16.  As  is  shown  in  the  Appendix,*  great  disparities  of  area,  population, 
rateable  value  and  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  population  exist  between  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  as  at  present  constituted. 

Area — ^The  County  of  London  (including  the  City)  consists  of  117  square 
miles  with  an  estimated  population  of  3,273,000.  The  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  range  in  area  from  Holborn  (405  acres)  to  Wandsworth  (9,199  acres). 
The  smallest  are  Holborn,  Finsbury  (587  acres),  Chelsea  (660  acres),  Shoreditch 
(664  acres),  Bethnal  Green  (759  acres)  and  Stoke  Newington  (863  acres). 

Population — Here  again  a great  disparity  exists.  Holborn  is  again  the  smallest 
Borough  with  a population  of  22,230,  and  Wandsworth  the  largest  with  337,700. 
There  are  fifteen  boroughs  with  a population  below  100,000 — Bermondsey, 
Bethnal  Green,  Chelsea,  Deptford,  Finsbury,  Greenwich,  Hampstead,  Holborn, 
Poplar,  St.  Marylebone,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Stepney,  Stoke  Newington  and 
Westminster. 

Rateable  Value — Here  the  position  is  even  more  anomalous.  Westminster 
has  the  largest  rateable  value  (£19.9  million)  and  Stoke  Newington  the  smallest 
(£659,168).  Holborn,  the  smallest  Borough  in  area  and  population,  nevertheless 


* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication 
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has  a rateable  value  of  £3.4  million.  The  Boroughs  having  the  smallest  rateable 
values  are  Stoke  Newington,  Bethnal  Green  and  Deptford,  all  well  under  £1 
million.  I 

Rateable  Value  per  Head  of  Population— As  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  of  I 
rateable  value  per  head  of  the  population  (also  shown  in  the  Appendix),  some  | 
of  the  Metrolopitan  Boroughs  find  it  difficult  to  be  viable  without  the  aid  of  the 
London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme.  Bethnal  Green  has  the  lowest  figure  (£12  8s. 
per  head)  and  Westminster  the  highest  (£206).  The  16  Boroughs  where  rateable 
value  per  head  of  the  population  is  less  than  £20  are  Battersea,  Bethnal  Green, 
Camberwell,  Deptford,  Fulham,  Greenwich,  Hackney,  Hammersmith,  Islington, 
Lambeth,  Lewisham,  Poplar,  Southwark,  Stoke  Newington,  Wandsworth  and 
Woolwich. 

17.  The  above  outline  shows  the  extent  of  the  wide  extremes  in  size, 
population  and  rateable  value  among  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  As  a result 
each  possesses  only  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  functions,  i.e.  those  which 
all  of  them,  from  the  biggest  to  the  smallest,  can  exercise.  Some  Boroughs 
(e.g.  Wandsworth)  would  be  perfectly  capable,  as  at  present  constituted,  of 
carrying  the  full  range  of  local  authority  functions  exercised  by  a County  Borough 
Council.  Other  (e.g.  Bethnal  Green)  clearly  would  not.  Furthermore,  a number 
of  the  Boroughs  having  a low  rateable  value  and  a comparatively  small  popula- 
tion find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  even  their  present  range  of  functions  without  high 
rates,  despite  the  benefits  which  they  receive  under  the  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme. 

Wasted  Manpower  t 

18.  Other  disadvantages  also  follow  from  the  present  structure  of  the  I 
Metropolitan  Boroughs.  With  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  far 
too  many  officers  and  councillors  have  to  be  found,  with  a consequent  wastage 

of  manpower.  Twenty-eight  town  clerks  are  required,  as  well  as  twenty-eight  5 
deputy  town  clerks,  borough  treasurers,  borough  engineers,  medical  officers  of  f 
health,  borough  librarians,  etc.  Altogether  there  are  1,356  Metropolitan  Borough  ; 
Councillors  concerned  with  the  administration  of  a few,  mostly  minor,  local  ^ 
government  services,  compared  with  only  126  London  County  Councillors  hand-  | 
ling  the  vast  and  complex  range  of  services  administered  by  the  County  Council.  | 
Six  Boroughs  (Camberwell,  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Greenwich,  Stepney  and  Poplar) 
provide  335  Councillors  (including  members  of  the  L.C.C.),  whilst  a County  • 
Borough  elsewhere  in  the  country,  such  as  Coventry,  having  a comparable  size,  ; 
population  and  rateable  value,  makes  do  with  64  Councillors. 

Financial  Defects 

19.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  financial  structure,  which  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  at  different  times.  There  is  | 
no  doubt  that  an  unhealthily  high  proportion  of  the  rate  revenue  raised  by  the  | 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  is  in  fact  spent  not  by  them  but  by  other  bodies—  I 
principally  the  L.C.C. — over  whom  they  have  no  control.  For  example.  West-  j 
minster,  with  the  largest  rateable  value  within  the  County,  was  obliged  to  raise  a 
rate  of  14s.  6d.  in  the  pound  for  1958-59 ; of  this  only  Is.  9id.  was  taken  for  its 
own  local  purposes.  After  contributions  to  the  London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme 
and  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  lion’s  share — 9k  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
total  raised — was  taken  by  the  L.C.C. 

20.  This  situation  is  unhealthy  in  itself,  for  any  intelhgent  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councillors  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship 
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to  the  electorate  by  the  usual  yardstick  of  local  services  related  to  the  local  rate 
is  frustrated  by  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  County  precept  which,  far  more  than 
elsewhere,  entirely  overshadows  the  rate  levied  for  local  purposes  whilst  itself 
remaining  above  question  or  scrutiny  by  those  responsible  for  its  collection.  We 
recognise,  however,  that  this  unsatisfactory  financial  situation  is  itself  only  the 
symptom  of  a deeper  defect,  namely  top-heavy  distribution  of  powers  and 
functions  as  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  precepting  system  itself  which  is  objectionable,  but  the  over- 
whelming size,  relatively  speaking,  of  the  L.C.C.  precept  consequent  upon  the 
County  Council’s  near-monopoly  of  major  local  government  functions.  Given 
a redistribution  of  functions  in  London,  there  is  no  reason  in  principle  why  the 
precepting  arrangements  should  not  work  as  satisfactorily  as  they  do  in  other 
counties. 


II.  The  London  County  Council 

21.  The  L.C.C.  was  created  in  1889  at  a time  when  the  local  government 
pattern  in  London  consisted  only  of  a large  number  of  vestries  and  parishes.  The 
creation  of  the  London  County  Council  was  intended  to  be  only  a first  step,  to  be 
followed  by  re-organising  the  vestries  and  parishes  into  separate  local  authorities. 
This  second  stage  did  not  in  fact  take  place  until  the  passing  of  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899,  which,  as  already  noted,  created  the  present  Metropolitan 
Boroughs. 

22.  It  was  inevitable  perhaps  that,  under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899, 
the  emphasis  in  the  distribution  of  powers  should  have  been  laid  on  the  top  tier. 
The  L.C.C.  had  by  then  already  been  in  operation  for  ten  years,  whilst  the  new 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  were  untried  entities  which  as  yet  commanded  no  local 
loyalties. 

23.  Since  that  time,  however,  two  new  factors  have  arisen  which  invalidate 
the  assumptions  underlying  that  Act.  The  first  is  that  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
have  now  been  in  existence  for  over  half  a century,  and  what  enthusiasm  or 
loyalties  there  may  be  for  local  government  in  London  is  now  focused  almost 
entirely  upon  them.  The  second  factor  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  scope 
and  range  of  local  government  services  since  1899.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1948,  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948,  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  various  Housing  Acts  from  1936  onwards,  and 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  to  realise  the  truth  of  this.  Many 
of  the  duties  which  fall  upon  local  authorities  as  a result  of  this  legislation  are 
markedly  local  and  personal  in  their  effects,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  administered 
by  local  authorities,  are  the  better  for  being  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  of 
moderate  size.  Outside  Greater  London  many  local  authorities  of  suitable  size 
have  been  promoted  to  all-purpose  authorities.  In  London,  however,  the  pattern 
which  was  first  laid  down  in  very  different  circumstances  nearly  60  years  ago  still 
maintains  a rigidity  which  has  prevented  any  major  response  to  changes  in  its 
environment. 

24.  Whilst  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  scarcely 
grown  at  all  on  balance  since  the  date  of  their  birth,  the  L.C.C.  by  contrast  has 
grown  to  such  vast  proportions  as  no  longer  to  constitute  a manageable  local 
authority. 

25.  As  has  been  said,  the  L.C.C.  administers  an  area  of  117  square  miles 
with  a population  of  3,273,000.  It  furthermore  possesses  powers  in  addition  to 
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those  held  by  other  County  Councils,  and  its  activities  extend  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  County.  The  scale  of  L.C.C.  operations  is  too  big  for  the  number 
of  Councillors  who  are  elected  to  exercise  an  oversight.  147  Councillors  and  | 
Aldermen,  meeting  formally  once  a fortnight  for  half  a day,  and  in  committees  * 
for  a few  hours  a week,  must  scrutinise  and  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
£130,000,000  a year.  The  Finance  Committee  in  particular,  whose  ostensible  task 
is  to  examine  the  proposals  of  spending  Committees  in  the  interests  of  thrift  and 
sound  finance,  in  fact  has  to  sanction  expenditure  amounting  on  an  average  to 
£6,500,000  every  time  it  meets. 

26.  This  enormous  structure  requires  a large  staff  to  administer  it — some 

68,000  people  are  directly  employed  by  the  London  County  Council — and  there  i 

is  a demonstrable  tendency  for  departments  to  grow  in  size.  Every  year,  although  I 

the  population  of  the  County  decreases,  the  staff  of  the  County  Council  increases.  I 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  the  post-war  peak  was  reached  in  1950  London’s  | 

population  has  fallen  by  80,000,  and  the  Council  has  not  been  invested  with  any  f 

major  new  responsibilities  meanwhile,  the  L.C.C.  clerical  and  administrative  staff  j 

has  nevertheless  risen  by  1,246,  or  over  10  per  cent. 

27.  In  the  L.C.C.  as  at  present  constituted  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  attain 
that  balance  of  power  which  should  exist  between  the  local  government  officer, 
who  seeks  to  implement  professional  ideals,  and  the  elected  representatives,  whose  | 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  due  economy  is  exercised  in  fulfilling  local  government  * 
functions.  In  a healthy  and  democratic  local  government  system  the  balance 
should  be  tilted  towards  the  elected  councillors ; in  the  L.C.C.  it  has  come  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  side  of  the  officers,  who  alone  can  hope  to  have  the  time,  experience 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  acquire  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  Council’s  manifold 
activities.  The  London  County  Council  is  fortunate  in  having  officials  of  high 
quality  and  experience,  and  we  make  no  complaint  about  them.  But  the  vast 
range  of  the  Council’s  activities  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
elected  Councillor  to  have  the  direct  personal  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  have 

of  all  the  activities  of  the  Committees  upon  which  he  sits.  l 

28.  Thus,  largely  as  a result  of  the  size  of  its  operations  and  the  consequent 
size  of  staff,  the  administration  of  the  London  County  Council  becomes  more  and 
more  out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  citizen.  Few  people  in  London  know  much 
about  the  L.C.C.’s  activities.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  Council’s  work  is  indicated 
both  by  the  scant  publicity  it  receives  in  the  Press  and  by  the  low  percentage  of 
the  electorate  voting  in  county  council  elections. 

29.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view  the  activities  of  the  various 

departments  range  so  wide  and  are  conducted  upon  such  a large  scale  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  administrative  head  of  the  department  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  responsible  to  be  aware  of  day-to-day  developments  at  all  levels.  This  . 
cannot  be  a satisfactory  situation.  | 

30.  Largely  because  of  this,  the  County  Council  has  itself  been  forced  to 
sub-divide  its  area  for  purposes  of  administration  in  respect  of  some  services. 
These  are:  Children,  Education,  Health,  and  Housing.  There  are  ten  Housing 
divisions  (three  out-County),  nine  Health  divisions,  nine  Education  divisions 
(formerly  twelve)  and  nine  Children’s  divisions  (supervised  in  groups  of  three  by 
elected  representatives). 
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31.  The  huge  concentration  of  powers  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  L.C.C.,  which  has  been  described  above,  means  that,  in  respect  of  a number 
of  specific  services,  it  does  not  do  its  job  satisfactorily,  as  the  following  examples 
show. 


Housing 

32.  The  scale  of  L.C.C.  housing  operations  results  In  a number  of  defects 
of  a technical  kind.  For  example,  the  machinery  by  which  the  L.C.C.  mass- 
produces  its  houses  is  inflexible : changes  or  modifications  in  design  suggested  by 
new  discoveries  or  ideas  are  put  into  effect  very  tardily.  A smaller  organisation 
would  be  more  flexible  and  adaptable.  Again,  the  high  degree  of  specialisation 
in  the  Architect’s  Department  sometimes  results  in  faulty  design.  With  over  500 
fully  qualified  architects  at  work,  there  is  a danger  of  individual  architects  being 
out  of  touch  not  only  with  one  another  but  with  the  contractor  and  the  officials 
on  the  building  site.  This  is  the  root  cause  of  the  considerable  trouble  with 
dampness  and  condensation  which  the  L.C.C.  has  been  having  with  some  of  its 
post-war  flats. 

33.  On  the  administrative  side,  sheer  size  makes  the  L.C.C.’s  administrative 
machinery  clumsy  and  insensitive.  For  example,  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
Departments,  such  as  the  Welfare,  Planning  and  Housing  Departments,  results  in 
such  mistakes  as  the  placing  of  housing  applicants  suffering  from  heart  trouble  on 
the  top  floor  of  five-storey  flats  without  lifts.  Such  mistakes  would  happen  more 
often  but  for  the  maintenance  of  a complex  supervisory  organisation,  the  cost  of 
which  per  dwelling  is  much  higher  than  the  average  for  any  other  type  of 
authority  in  the  country.  In  a smaller  and  less  centralised  administration  afford- 
ing personal  contact  between  housing  applicants,  housing  officers  and  councillors, 
these  problems  would  be  less  likely  to  arise. 

34.  From  the  foregoing  we  conclude  that  the  main  housing  functions  within 
the  County  should  be  vested  in  second-tier  authorities,  to  which  the  existing  L.C.C. 
housing  units  in  their  areas  would  be  transferred.  There  are,  however,  three 
functions  for  which  special  provision  would  require  to  be  made.  The  first  is  the 
provision  of  housing  for  Londoners  outside  the  County,  where  some  measure  of 
co-ordination  will  be  necessary.  Secondly,  arrangements  might  have  to  be  made 
for  the  transfer  of  families  from  one  part  of  the  County  to  another,  i.e.  from 
areas  where  much  slum  clearance  is  due  to  take  place  to  those  parts  of  London 
with  a higher-than-average  stock  of  municipal  houses.  Thirdly,  the  administration 
of  the  L.C.C.’s  out-County  housing  estates  would  need  to  be  handled  centrally, 
but  we  are  impressed  with  the  merits  of  the  case  for  handing  over  these  estates 
to  those  local  authorities  in  whose  area  they  are  situated. 

Education 

35.  As  an  education  authority,  the  L.C.C.  is  at  once  too  remote  from  the 
local  people  it  serves,  and  too  big  to  be  controlled  by  the  representatives  whom 
they  elect.  Schools,  by  their  nature  “ local.”  and  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a particular  neighbourhood,  normally,  benefit  from  an  active  parental 
interest,  directed  towards  a controlling  body  accessible  enough  to  be  responsive. 
Central  control,  however,  on  the  scale  now  exercised  by  the  L.C.C.  has  deadened 
local  interest  and  initiative.  Suggestions,  criticisms  and  requests  must  be  addressed 
to  the  local  Divisional  Education  Office,  a purely  administrative  body  having  no 
elected  representatives.  Approaches  made  to  it  rarely  receive  the  attention  which 
elected  members  would  give. 
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36.  If,  however,  individual  citizens  are  incapable  of  making  any  impression 
on  the  County  Hall  machine,  their  elected  representatives  at  County  Hall  are  no 
better  off.  Here,  the  vast  network  of  schools  to  be  administered  from  the  centre 
makes  the  task  of  the  elected  representative— that  of  judgment  based  on  accurate 
knowledge— an  impossibility.  A school  population  of  445,000  pupils,  taught  by 
17,250  teachers  and  housed  in  30  Nursery  Schools,  933  Primary  Schools,  316 
Secondary  Schools,  and  96  Special  Schools  (as  well  as  various  responsibilities 
towards  18  Technical  Colleges,  18  Polytechnics,  8 Day  Colleges,  11  Colleges  of 
Commerce,  76  Evening  Institutes  and  6 Teacher  Training  Colleges)  constitutes  a 
formidable  undertaking.  How  can  the  35  elected  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  possibly  have  the  direct  personal  knowledge  of  individual  schools  and 
their  relative  merits  to  enable  them  to  exercise  proper  administrative  and  financial 
supervision?  When,  for  example,  the  Ministry  approves  a central  heating 
programme  for  six  schools,  the  question  of  priority  of  schools  to  benefit  is 
usually  decided  entirely  by  the  officers,  on  grounds  which  may  differ  from  those 
to  which  elected  representatives  would  have  given  weight  had  they  possessed 
adequate  local  knowledge. 

37.  We  are  of  opinion  that  responsibility  for  Primary  and  Secondary 

education  in  London  could  and  should  be  handed  over  to  a second-tier  authority. 
Local  interest  would  be  fostered,  school  managers  and  governors  would  be  more 
easily  recruited,  and  the  cost — of  which  the  taxpayer  would  in  any  case  bear  some  ; 

60  per  cent. — ^would  not  be  beyond  the  scope  of  .Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  the  | 

size,  say,  of  Wandsworth  or  Kensington.  There  is  probably,  however,  a case  lor  | 

retaining  the  control  of  Further  Education  in  the  hands  of  some  central  body.  f 

The  more  the  big  polytechnics  and  other  colleges  concerned  with  specific  trades 

or  crafts  can  be  centralised,  the  more  they  can  obtain  a monopoly  of  the  teachers 
and  equipment  for  the  subject  in  which  they  specialise,  and  thus  the  higher  will 
be  the  standard  of  training  they  provide. 

Planning 

38.  In  the  sphere  of  town  planning,  the  allocation  of  powers  is  unsatisfactory 

in  its  present  form.  The  L.C.C.,  as  town  planning  authority  for  the  County  of 
London,  falls  between  two  stools.  On  the  one  hand  its  area  is  too  restricted 
geographically;  its  Development  Plan,  for  example,  instead  of  dealing  with  a ' 

natural  geographical  unit,  such  as  Greater  London,  is  restricted  by  the  County  : 

boundary  to  an  area  entirely  artificial  from  the  town  planning  viewpoint.  On  | 

the  other  hand  the  functions  which  it  does  have  to  discharge  for  the  County  | 

area  alone  are  far  too  detailed,  and  result  in  the  clogging  bf  its  administrative  | 

machinery.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  position  over  town  planning 
applications ; delays  of  up  to  three  months  for  a simple  application  are  now 
normal.  We  conclude  that  Planning  control  (as  distinct  from  the  preparation 
and  periodic  review  of  the  Development  Plan,  which  should  be  drawn  up  on  a 
regional  basis)  should  be  administered  by  councillors  and  officers  of  the  second  j 
tier.  I 

Traffic  I 

39.  In  the  realm  of  communications,  there  is  acute  need  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  control  of  traffic  and  the  planning  of  main  roads.  The 
American  concept  of  “ traffic  engineering  ” is  unknown  in  England,  but  is  much 
needed.  Borough  and  County  boundaries  are  quite  irrelevant  where  planning  of 
main  roads  in  the  Metropolitan  area  is  concerned.  In  the  absence  of  any  regional 
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co-ordinating  body,  nearly  60  independent  organisations,  departments  and  com- 
mittees play  a role  in  trying  to  administer  London’s  traffic.  Here  again,  planning 
needs  to  be  referred  to  some  regional  body,  while  construction  and  administration 
should  be  vested  in  the  second  tier. 

Public  Health  and  Welfare 

40.  In  the  sphere  of  public  health,  there  are  two  fundamental  defects  in  the 
system  as  at  present  organised.  County  Hall,  which  is  the  main  public  health 
authority  in  London,  is  too  remote  for  what  is  essentially  a personal  service.  At 
the  same  time,  the  L.C.C.  is  too  big  to  co-ordinate  the  overlapping,  functions  of 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Departments — particularly  where  old  people  are  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  the  two  departments  are  run  on  quite  distinct  lines,  the  Health 
Department  being  decentralised  over  nine  administrative  divisions,  whilst  the 
Welfare  Department  is  just  the  opposite,  entirely  run  from  County  Hall. 

41.  There  is,  in  addition,  unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplication.  Much  of 
the  demand  for  a domiciliary  health  service  is  generated  by  the  needs  of  aged 
people  living  alone.  To  these  people,  however,  the  L.C.C.  Health  Visitor,  who 
is  officially  responsible,  can  give  little  time  or  attention  since  she  is  becoming 
increasingly  preoccupied  with  social  problems  of  families.  The  Borough  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  on  the  other  hand,  the  official  who  in  fact  does  most  for  aged 
people  living  alone,  has  no  statutory  power  to  assist  them,  and  in  a case  of  need 
has  to  call  in  the  L.C.C.  Meanwhile  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  service  to  old 
people  falls,  in  most  Boroughs,  upon  the  local  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee, 
in  many  cases  a voluntary  organisation  acting  independently  of  the  local  authority. 

42.  In  the  realm  of  Welfare,  while  certain  welfare  functions  require  local 
administration,  there  is  a good  case  for  maintaining  in  some  form  a centralised 
administration  for  others.  The  latter  category  would  include  homes  for  the 
blind,  special  training  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and  large  Homes  for  aged 
people  unable  to  look  after  themselves,  since  the  demand  for  these  services  is 
fairly  constant  yet  the  facilities  to  meet  it  are  very  unevenly  distributed  through- 
out the  County. 

43.  We  conclude  that  the  Health  Services  at  present  carried  out  by  the 
L.C.C.,  and  the  Welfare  Services  where  they  are  domiciliary,  should  be  decentral- 
ised, and  handed  over  to  second-tier  authorities.  These  should  be  small  enough 
in  size  to  provide  easy  local  contact,  and  to  combine,  if  desired,  the  administration 
of  health  and  welfare  services  in  one  department. 

III.  The  Alternatives 

44.  The  pattern  of  local  government  in  London  therefore  presents  itself  as 
follows;  there  is  a lower  tier  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  different  sizes,  entitled 
to  exercise  only  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  functions,  although  many  of 
them,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  could  exercise  a much  larger  range.  The 
upper  tier  consists  of  the  London  County  Council,  which  is  too  big,  which  cannot 
exercise  sufficient  detailed  and  local  control  of  the  functions  it  administers,  and 
which  does  not  command  the  same  local  loyalties  from  the  population  as  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  conclude  that  this  is  a situation  which,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  London,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

45.  Whilst  the  evidence  given  above  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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present  system  is  top-heavy  it  would  seem  that  some  sort  of  upper  tier  is  indispen- 
sable. There  are  certain  matters— such  as  water  supply,*  main  drainage,  fire 
and  ambulance  services,  traffic  co-ordination,  preparation  and  revision  of  the  . 
Development  Plan  and  certain  aspects  of  Housing  and  Welfare—which  should  be  | 

dealt  with  at  least  on  a County  basis,  and  perhaps  for  the  Greater  London  area  as  * 

a whole.  The  emphasis,  however,  particularly  for  the  personal  services  of 
various  kinds  (viz.  education,  housing,  environmental  and  domiciliary  health, 
etc.)  should  be  placed  far  more  than  at  present  upon  the  second  tier.  Until  the 
manner  in  which  the  two-tier  system  should  be  remodelled  to  achieve  this 
objective  has  been  broadly  settled,  it  would  be  premature  to  consider  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  body  or  bodies  by  which  the  upper -tier  functions  would  fall  to  be 
exercised. 

46.  There  are  broadly  three  possible  ways  in  which  the  two-tier  system  { 
could  be  remodelled.  i 

I 

A.  The  “Divisional”  Plan  f 

The  L.C.C.  has  found  from  experience  that  the  most  suitable  way  to 
administer  a number  of  important  local  government  services  in  its  charge  is  to 
divide  the  county  into  about  nine  divisions  (see  above,  paragraph  30).  Close 
examination  reveals  that  there  would  be  several  attractions  in  setting  up  most- 
purpose  authorities  in  areas  of  roughly  this  size.  The  most  suitable  form  which 
such  a plan  might  take,  and  which  would  require  the  least  alteration  in  present 
Borough  boundaries,  would  be  to  regroup  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  into  seven 
authorities,  four  north  of  the  Thames  and  three  to  the  south.  Each  such 
authority  would  have  a population  of  about  450,000,  and,  except  for  one,  a 
roughly  equal  rateable  value.  Each  would  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  control 
of  all  local  government  services  except  those  noted  in  paragraph  45  as  requiring 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a regional  basis.  This  proposal  (which  is  roughly  similar  to 
the  minority  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government, 
1923)  has  the  advantage  of  creating  areas  which  would  be  able  to  administer  the  - 
main  local  government  functions  without  any  difficulty.  Against  this  must  be  | 
set  the  disadvantage  that  such  areas  would  be  liable  to  reproduce  to  a minor  | 

degree  the  defects  of  size  and  inaccessibility  at  present  found  in  an  extreme  form  | 
in  the  L.C.C. 


B.  The  “Amalgamation”  Plan 

It  is  believed  that  several  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are  to  put  forward 
to  the  Royal  Commission  proposals  for  the  amalgamation  of  Boroughs  and  the 
abolition  of  the  London  County  Council.  Under  these  plans  (which  may  con- 
veniently be  brought  together  under  the  title  of  “Amalgamation  ”)  Boroughs 
would  be  amalgamated  where  necessary  to  provide  about  fifteen  new  units  each 
having  a population  of  between  200,000  and  250,000,  and  an  area  of  3,000  to 
4,000  acres. 

Such  an  area  would  be  large  enough  to  ensure  viability  from  the  point  of 
view  of  population  and  rateable  value,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  administer  the 
most  important  local  government  services,  viz.:  education,  housing  and  public 
health.  The  redistribution  of  powers  suggested  in  this  plan,  whilst  it  represents 


* We  recognise,  however,  that  this  service  Is  outside  the  Commissions  terms  of  reference, 
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a drastic  change  in  relation  to  the  present  structure  in  London  can  scarcely  be 
considered  revolutionary,  for  elsewhere  in  the  country  authorities  of  similar  size 
to  those  here  envisaged  have  long  since  proved  themselves  viable  all-purpose 
authorities.  One  major  benefit  to  be  expected  from  this  “ amalgamation  ” plan 
would  be  that  the  local  authority,  whilst  administering  the  major  local  government 
services,  would  still  be  small  enough  in  area  for  its  Councillors  to  possess 
first-hand  knowledge  of  how  policy  was  working  out  in  practice. 

C.  Minor  Re-organisation 

• A scheme  of  minor  re-organisation  could  be  produced  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  smaller  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  amalgamating  them  with  others.  If 
Boroughs  with  a population  of  below,  say,  90,000  were  so  amalgamated,  ten 
Boroughs  (Holborn,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Stoke  Newington,  Chelsea,  Bethnal 
Green,  Bermondsey,  Poplar,  St.  Marylebone,  Deptford)  would  disappear,  while 
twelve  Boroughs  (Battersea,  Camberwell,  Fulham,  Greenwich,  Hammersmith, 
Islington,  Lambeth,  Lewisham,  Paddington,  Southwark,  Wandsworth,  Woolwich) 
would  remain  unchanged.  The  ten  Boroughs  which  would  disappear  would  either 
be  merged  with  existing  Boroughs  (e.g.  St.  Marylebone  and  Hampstead ; Holborn 
and  St.  Pancras),  amalgamated  to  form  a new  Borough  (e.g.  Finsbury,  Shoreditch 
and  Bethnal  Green),  or  divided  between  two  existing  Boroughs  (e.g.  Chelsea 
divided  between  Kensington  and  Westminster). 

The  result  of  this  would  be  to  create  more  viable  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
but  hardly  areas  large  enough  to  administer  the  major  local  government  services. 
It  would  not,  moreover,  deal  with  the  major  defects  of  the  present  pattern  of 
administration  as  they  have  been  described  in  this  Memorandum.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  an  alternative  which  we  would  recommend. 

47.  In  submitting  this  Memorandum,  we  wish  finally  to  express  our  willing- 
ness to  give  further  evidence  should  the  Royal  Commission  desire  it,  either  by 
additional  memoranda  or  by  oral  evidence,  or  both. 

On  behalf  of  the  London  Municipal  Society 

RONALD  RUSSELL,  Acting  Chairman 
PHYLLIS  GELLI,  Secretary 

Palace  Chambers 

Bridge  Street,  S.W.l  29th  May,  1958 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  Municipal  Society 


On  June  6th,  1958,  the  London  Muncipal  Society  submitted  a Memorandum  of 
Evidence  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.  It  consisted  of  an  Intro- 
duction setting  out  the  objects  and  activities  of  the  Society ; an  outline  of  the 
existing  structure  of  London  Government ; an  examination  of  the  working  of  the 
London  County  Council  and,  in  Part  III,  a consideration  of  three  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  present  local  government  arrangements.  No  final  recommendation 
was  made  in  respect  of  these  three  schemes. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Society’s  Memorandum  we  have  given  further 
detailed  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  future  structure  of  London  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the  oral  evidence  of  the  L.C.C., 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  those  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  whose  representatives  have  appeared  before  the  Commission,  together 
with  the  written  evidence  of  the  Government  Departments  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  In  the  light  of  this  additional  material  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  make  more  specific  recommendations  than  appeared  in  Part  III  of  our 
Memorandum. 

The  following  proposals  are  the  agreed  conclusions  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Society  and  represent  our  suggestions  for  securing  the  most  effective  and 
convenient  structure  for  the  good  government  of  London. 


Two-Tier  Structure 

In  our  original  memorandum  (Paragraph  45)  we  stated  our  conclusion  that  “it 
would  seem  (that)  some  sort  of  upper-tier  is  indispensable.”  After  careful 
reconsideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  we  do  not  wish  to  depart  from 
that  view.  We  now  reeommend,  however,  that  the  upper-tier  authority  (which 
we  describe  below)  should  extend  over  the  Greater  London  area  as  a whole. 
Within  this  area  the  local  authorities  responsible  for  all  but  a few  functions 
would  have  strengthened  status  and  autonomy  comparable  with  County  Borough 
Councils.  The  new  upper-tier  authority  would  not  resemble  the  London  County 
Council  as  at  present  constituted. 


The  Greater  London  Authority 

We  propose  an  upper-tier  structure  in  the  form  of  a Greater  London  Authority, 
elected  by  and  from  the  Councils  forming  the  lower  tier,  and  charged  with  the 
administration  of  certain  largely  non-personal  services  which  require  to  be  dealt 
with  over  the  metropolitan  area  as  a whole.  The  Authority  would  have  a 
co-ordinating  role  in  the  planning  of  the  metropolis  in  respect  of  major  decisions 
such  as  the  improvement  and  development  of  main  roads,  the  provision  of 
parking  facilities,  the  location  of  industry  and  broad  limits  of  population.  Its 
task  would  be  first  to  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  the  several  proposals  presented 
by  the  County  Borough  Councils,  as  we  suggest  the  lower-tier  Councils  should 
be  called,  at  each  quinquennial  review  of  the  Development  Plan.  Failing 
agreement  it  would  have  the  right  to  present  its  own  proposals  to  the  Minister 
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concurrently  with  those  of  the  County  Borough  Councils.  The  ultimate  decisions 
to  be  embodied  in  the  Development  Plan  would  rest,  as  they  do  at  present, 
with  the  Minister. 

In  addition,  the  Greater  London  Authority  should  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  existing  out-county  estates  where  they  lie  outside  the  metropolitan 
area.  We  consider  that  these  estates  should,  where  possible,  be  transferred  to 
and  managed  by  the  appropriate  Councils  for  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Some  system  of  allocation  providing  a quota  for  London  families 
roust,  however,  be  preserved  and  this,  together  with  the  development  of  any  new 
town  by  the  Greater  London  Authority,  could  conveniently  provide  the  outlet 
for  those  displaced  as  a result  of  the  major  planning  decisions  sponsored  by 
the  Authority. 

The  functions  of  the  Greater  London  Authority  should  therefore  broadly 
cover  the  following  : 

Main  drainage ; Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal ; Fire  service ; *Ambulance 
service ; Extra-metropolitan  estates ; New  town  development ; Overall 
planning  proposals ; River  tunnels  and  bridges  ; Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
and  flooding. 


The  County  Boroughs 

We  recommend  that  all  other  local  government  functions  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  County  Borough  Councils. 

While  we  are  convinced  that  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  their  present 
form  rather  than  the  L.C.C.  attract  the  local  loyalties  and  civic  sense  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  present  County  area,  we  accept  that  for  the  discharge 
of  almost  all  local  government  functions  some  increase  in  their  size  in  certain 
cases  is  essential.  We  believe  that  these  new  boroughs  should  be  large  enough 
to  command  the  services  of  highly  qualified  specialist  staff  ,■  but  small  enough 
to  enable  the  elected  members  to  bring  their  local  knowledge  effectively  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  municipal  administration. 

In  our  view  a resident  population  in  the  region  of  250,000  most  suitably 
achieves  this  purpose.  It  should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a.  rigid  measure- 
ment. Where  for  example  a lower  level  might  be  thought  appropriate  we  suggest 
that  the  Commission  should  have  regard  to  the  statutory  presumption  in  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1958,  that  where  size  is  to  be  taken  into  account  a 
population  of  100,000  is  sufficient  to  support  the  discharge  of  county  borough 
functions.  Assuming  that  a form  of  rate  equalisation  scheme  would  be  operated, 
and  in  view  of  the  increased  yield  resulting  from  the  partial  re-rating  of  industrial 
property,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  financial  difficulties  will  occur. 

The  creation  of  these  new  boroughs  should  take  place  by  amalgamation 
of  existing  boroughs,  so  as  to  preserve,  with  minor  adjustments,  as  much  of 
the  present  framework  of  areas  as  is  reasonably  possible.  In  this  respect,  we 
believe  it  to  be  logical  that  amalgamation  could,  if  thought  fit,  take  place  between 
authorities  on  diflierent  sides  of  the  present  County  boundary.  Once  the  County 
area  has  ceased  to  exist  there  is  no  case  for  treating  the  boroughs  formerly 
within  it  as  a separate  group  for  purposes  of  amalgamation. 


•Alternatively  this  service  could  be  transferred  to  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards 
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Main  Advantages  of  the  Scheme 

In  our  view  there  are  four  main  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  these  proposals  in  comparison  with  the  existing  structure  of  London 
Government.  While  we  should  like  to  develop  our  ideas  in  greater  detail  in 
the  course  of  our  oral  evidence  we  set  out  the  principal  points  below  : 

(a)  Effective  Local  Control 

The  elected  member  would  be  able  to  make  a substantially  more  valuable 
contribution  particularly  on  the  personal  services  than  is  now  possible  at  County 
level. 


(b)  Greater  Local  Interest 

The  simplified  structure  proposed,  having  only  one  elected  Council  for 
most  purposes,  should  make  for  better  public  understanding  of  the  local  govern- 
ment system  in  London.  Concentration  of  responsibility  for  local  services  in 
one  group  of  Councillors  instead  of  two,  with  administration  largely  at  the 
Town  Hall  replacing  the  present  division  between  Town  and  County  Halls  should 
raise  both  the  status  of  the  Councillor  and  the  interest  of  the  electors. 

For  the  extensive  personal  services  at  present  maintained  by  the  County 
Council  one  elected  member  represents  over  25,000  people.  In  the  new  structure, 
assuming  an  average  population  of  250,000  and  County  Borough  Councils  of 
approximately  70  elected  members,  each  member  would  represent  some  3,500 

(c)  Adminisfrative  Economy 

Most  overlapping  of  local  functions  would  be  eliminated.  Closer  co-ordina- 
tion of  services  would  be  achieved  where  they  are  at  present  divided  between 
Borough  and  County,  e.g.,  education  and  libraries,  large  and  small  parks,  environ- 
mental and  personal  health.  This  is  particularly  so  where  a single  service  such  as 
housing  management  is  divided  between  two  authorities ; while  the  personal 
health  services  would  be  considerably  improved  by  a close  liaison  with  the  local 
authority  medical  officers  and  the  hospitals.  The  convenience  to  the  public 
of  making  all  local  payment  : rates,  rents,  licences,  etc.,  to  the  same  authority 
at  the  same  local  office  should  also  not  be  under-estimated.  The  necessity  for  huge 
precepts  from  the  County  Authority,  often  absorbing  more  than  half  the  total 
rate  would  cease,  and  generally  the  authority  spending  most  of  the  money 
would  become  responsible  for  collecting  it  from  the  public— in  itself  a worthwhile 
incentive  to  careful  control  of  expenditure. 

(d)  Overall  Planning 

A serious  defect  of  the  present  system  is  the  lack  of  any  body  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  conurbation  of  London  as  a whole.  A Greater  London 
Authority,  however,  could  make  a vital  contribution  towards  solving  the  acute 
traffic  problems  of  the  metropolis  and  generally  in  respect  of  the  services  which 
we  envisage  as  its  responsibility  it  would  be  a more  sensible  and  convenient 
administrative  organisation  than  the  present  group  of  six  County  Councils, 
and  three  County  Boroughs.  Although  primarily  charged  with  duties  of  a 
non-personal  character,  the  calibre  of  its  membership,  drawn  from  and  elected 
by  the  Councils  of  the  new  County  Boroughs  would  be  an  adequate  guarantee 
that  in  its  work  it  would  not  lose  touch  with  local  feeling  and  knowledge. 

On  behalf  of  the  London  Municipal  Society 

ROLAND  FREEMAN 

Director 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  Society 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11th  March,  which  we  discussed  at  our  executive 
committee  last  week.  Our  interest  in  the  Commission’s  work  is,  of  course, 
only  concerned  with  amenities,  and  we  decided  not  to  go  into  details  but 
to  send  you  the  enclosed  recommendation,  which,  I should  like  to  add,  is  the 
result  of  a great  deal  of  personal  experience  of  all  our  members. 

I should  add,  that  our  discussion  concerned  the  present  London  area  only, 
but  our  views  on  the  country  near  London  would  concur  with  those  of  the 
London  Green  Belt  Council  and  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural 
England. 


Yours  sincerely 

E.  BRIGHT  ASHFORD 


Recommendation 

The  Society  consider  that  the  preservation  and  development  of  amenities  in 
the  Greater  London  area  require  that  the  town  planning  powers  conferred  on 
Local  Authorities  should  be  exercised  only  by  those  authorities  which  have 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  service. 

The  Society  would  deplore  the  transfer  of  town  planning  functions  to 
societies  so  limited  in  financial  resources  that  they  were  not  equipped  to  provide 
services  of  the  standard  necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  such  functions. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  London  Teachers’  Association 


The  London  Teachers’  Association,  formerly  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Teachers’  Association  was  formed  in  the  year  1872  and  one  of  its  main  objects 
is  to  ascertain,  represent,  and  support  the  collective  opinions  of  its  members 
in  matters  affecting  education  and  the  interests  of  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  12,000  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  teaching  staff  in  membership  of  the  Association  drawn  from  all  branches 
of  the  Education  Service— Further,  Special,  Secondary  and  Primary.  Therefore, 
the  Association  claims  to  be  in  a position  to  be  recognised  as  speaking  with 
authority  for  the  teachers  of  London. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  our  predecessors  in  office  were  vitally  concerned 
with  the  new  Education  Act  which  gave  control  of  London’s  education  to  the 
London  County  Council  as  we  know  it  today.  The  attitude  of  the  Association 
to  the  proposed  changes  can  be  judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  official 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Association’s  Journal  at  that  time.  The  views 
are  expressed  in  the  vigorous  language  of  that  day,  but  they  are  essentially 
valid  and  unchanged  today  : 

March  1st,  1902  : “ There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  in  the  dilemma  in 
which  it  is  placed  the  Government  may  turn  to  the  Borough  Councils  as  offering 
a way  out.  To  give  these  bodies  full  control  of  education  is  to  an  educationist 
absolutely  unthinkable.  It  would  be  too  ludicrous.  The  intelligent  Londoner 
w'ould  not  have  it  at  any  price.  None  the  less  there  is  a real  danger  of  some 
reactionary  attempts  at  this  ridiculous  solution.  The  rating  difficulty  might 
easily  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  by  a modified  Equalisation  Bill.  But  the 
educational  aspect  is  grim  indeed.  The  Borough  Councils  are  excellent  bodies 
in  their  way.  But  their  way  is  not  along  the  line  of  educational  advance.  It  is 
evident  that  the  teaching  profession  in  London  would  suffer  very  gravely  by 
being  cut  up  into  twenty-nine  sections.  And  what  is  bad  for  the  teacher  is 
necessarily  bad  for  the  scholar  ...  In  some  sixteen  of  the  London  Boroughs 
there  would  be  almost  complete  stagnation.  To  these  hopeless  quarters  none 
of  the  brightest  and  freshest  and  most  vigorous  teachers  would  think  of  going. 
Just  where  the  humanising  effects  of  knowledge  and  advantages  of  sound 
instructions  are  most  needed,  there  only  the  inferior  teachers  would  venture.” 

June  1st,  1903  : “ The  County  Council  is  to  have  actual  authority.  Teachers 
are  not  to  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  within  little  sections  of  the 
metropolis,  with  never  a chance  of  moving  outside  the  petty  ring  fence  of 
one  of  those  artificially  arranged  pieces  of  London  called  grandilouquently 
enough  Boroughs.  Thanks  are  due  to  Sir  John  Gorst  for  his  brilliant  piece 
of  work  in  helping  to  destroy  that  absurdity.  The  main  outlines  of  the  admini- 
stration in  the  provided  schools  of  London  it  is  now  almost  certain  will  remain 
as  they  are  for  a long  time  to  come.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  County 
Council  members  will  have  ballast  enough  to  seek  amusement  in  the  prank  of 
pulling  up  the  education  seedlings  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  whether  they  are 
likely  to  root  well.” 

April  1st,  1904  : “ One  thing  is  certain,  the  desire  for  improvement,  the  keen, 
eager  desire  to  place  London  education  upon  the  highest  possible  footing,  will 
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unceasingly  animate  the  L.C.C.  To  work  out  a complete  scheme  of  education 
adapted  to  all  London’s  needs  is  not  the  task  of  one  month,  but  will  require 
the  patient  and  assiduous  devotion  of  several  years.  We  are  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  new  body  is  prepared  to  give  this  service  in  no  grudging  spirit.  So  we 
fervently  wish  them  ‘ God  speed  ’ in  their  labours.” 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  predecessors  were  convinced  that  London’s  education 
should  be  considered  as  a whole  and  administered  accordingly  and  we  have  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  disagree  with  that  viewpoint,  indeed,  experience  has  shown 
that  their  judgment  on  what  was  to  them  a most  vital  issue  has  been  abundantly 
justified. 

The  average  citizen  of  the  metropolis  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  consider 
himself  as  a citizen  of  Hackney  or  Lewisham,  but  rather  as  a citizen  of  London 
and  all  that  that  means  to  him.  In  our  experience,  the  children  in  our  schools 
take  pride  in  being  recognised  as  one  of  the  London  community.  The  Times 
leader  of  11th  August,  1958,  gave  weight  tu  this  viewpoint  in  stating  : “There 
are  no  strong  local  civic  loyalties  which  bind  together  as  fellow  borough  members 
the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  who  live  by  the  Thames  and  those  who  live  in 
Norwood.  What  most  unites  them  is  their  sense  of  belonging  to  London,  the 
metropolis.” 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  London  County  Council  is 
striving,  with  some  considerable  measure  of  success,  to  make  a reality  of  the 
Education  Act,  1944.  The  London  School  Plan  (covering  Primary,  Secondary 
and  Special  education)  and  the  London  Scheme  of  Further  Education  have  been 
prepared  and  these  plans  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  brought  to  fruition. 
Each  plan  has  dealt  with  London  as  a whole  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be 
disastrous  on  educational  grounds  if  at  this  stage  any  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  lead  to  disintegration  of  these  plans.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
children  of  London  would  inevitably  suffer  educationally  if  there  should  be  any 
partition  of  London  as  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters. 

On  professional  grounds  there  are  certain  features  of  the  existing  London 
County  Council  education  lay-out  which  we  are  satisfied  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  there  should  be  partition.  As  examples  we  would  cite  : 

(a)  It  is  now  possible  for  teachers  in  the  London  County  Council  service 
to  obtain  the  widest  and  most  varied  experience  of  all  types  of 
educational  institutions  without  the  difficulties  inherent  in  changing 
from  one  local  education  authority  to  another.  This  experience  gained 
is  of  value  to  both  teacher  and  taught. 

(b)  The  London  County  Council  education  library  of  some  150,000  volumes 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  teachers ; as  also  are  the  arrangements 
made  for  courses  and  lectures  for  teachers — some  one  hundred  have 
been  arranged  for  the  current  term.  We  are  extremely  doubtful  if 
such  services,  on  such  a scale  would  be  possible  in  a smaller  authority. 

On  occasions  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  London  County  Council 
Education  Service  on  account  of  its  size,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  this  criticism 
IS  unwarranted  and  those  who  have  day-to-day  contact  and  experience  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  would  not  subscribe  to  that  opinion.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
considered  as  a somewhat  specious  argument  if  one  looks  at  the  facts  as  they 
are  today. 

First,  there  is  the  democratically  elected  membership  of  the  London  County 
Council  Committees ; secondly,  there  is  the  provision  whereby  “ local  interests 
can  be  recognised  on  the  bodies  of  Governors  and  Managers  so  appointed  to 
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the  Educational  institutions  ” ; thirdly,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Articles  of 
Government  and  Rules  of  Management  it  is  laid  down  : 

“ 14(a)  The  Council  shall  determine  the  general  educational  character  of 
the  school  and  its  place  in  the  Council’s  educational  system.  Subject  thereto, 
the  governors  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  head  master,  exercise  the  oversight 
of  the  conduct  and  curriculum  of  the  school. 

“ (b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Articles,  the  head  master  shall  control 
the  conduct  and  curriculum,  the  internal  organisation,  management  and  discipline 
of  the  school,  the  choice  of  books,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  arrangement 
of  classes;  and  shall  exercise  supervision  over  the  teaching  and  non-teaching 
staff.  He  shall  have  the  power  of  suspending  pupils  from  attendance  for  any 
cause  which  he  considers  adequate,  but  on  suspending  any  pupil  he  shall  forthwith 
report  the  case  to  the  governors ; the  parent  shall  be  notified  that  he  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governors  and  in  all  cases  the  governors  shall  report 
the  facts  to  the  Council.” 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  any  parent  to  have  close  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  school  and  it  is  equally  possible  for  any  citizen  actively  interested  in  education 
in  London  to  play  a not  unimportant  part  in  the  schools  and  colleges  themselves. 
The  majority  of  the  parents  in  our  experience  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
higher  policy  as  expressed  by  the  Council  and  its  Education  Committee  but 
rather  with  the  school  or  classes  in  which  they  have  some  personal  interest. 

So  far  as  the  teaching  staff  is  concerned,  we  have  not  felt  that  the  size 
of  the  London  County  Council  has  proved  in  any  way  detrimental  to  those 
engaged  in  teaching.  Provision  has  been  made  whereby  there  is  the  closest 
relationship  between  the  County  Hall  and  those  employed  in  the  schools.  Two 
Committees  have  been  set  up  by  the  London  County  Council  Education 
Committee,  which  Committees  act  as  a liaison  between  the  teachers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Council  and  its  Officers  on  the  other. 
The  first  is  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Educational  Matters  which  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  Education  Committee  together  with  representatives 
of  teachers’  organisations  concerned  with  the  schools  in  London  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  as  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 
The  second  is  the  Standing  Joint  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  the  Senior 
Officers  of  the  Education  Officers  Department  and  representatives  of  the  teachers’ 
organisations.  These  Committees  meet  regularly  and  their  terms  of  reference 
provide  that  any  matters  affecting  the  educational  service  of  London  can  be 
considered.  Thus  through  these  two  Committees  a very  close  relationship  is 
maintained  as  between  “ County  Hall  and  those  employed  in  the  schools.”  We 
are  satisfied  that  these  Committees  serve  a most  essential  purpose  in  ensuring 
the  smooth  working  of  the  Education  Service. 

The  evidence  now  submitted  should  not  be  taken  as  an  assumption  that  the 
Association  is  satisfied  with  the  state  of  education  in  London.  Since  the  ravages 
of  the  war  years  when  the  whole  service  was  completely  disorganised,  very 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  implementation  of  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  by  the  London  County  Council.  We  hold  the  strongest 
views  that  the  continued  progress,  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
today,  will  not  be  found  by  any  re-organisation  of  the  London  County  Council 
education  lay-out  as  it  is  today,  but  rather  by  the  Council  being  provided  with 
the  necessary  financial  resources  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  out 
effectively,  and  reasonably  quickly,  the  programmes  already  proposed. 

We  would  therefore  urge  that  the  London  County  Council  should  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  the  education  service  of  London. 

27th  August,  1958 
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Preliminary 

1,  In  order  to  explain  and  justify  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  work 
and  problems  of  the  Commission  (as  disclosed  in  its  terms  of  reference),  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  briefly  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Society.  To 
fulfil  this  purpose  there  is  attached  to  this  Memorandum,  as  an  Appendix,  a 
reprint  of  an  article*  written  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  which  appeared  in  the 
Summer  (1956)  issue  of  The  Parish  Councils  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Parish  Councils  Association  which  is  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  Denning ; from  the  article  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  Society 
was  formed  only  in  July,  1955,  it  is  really  a resuscitation  or  re-formation  of 
" The  Manorial  Society  ” constituted  about  1905  with  similar  objects ; this 
functioned  and  did  much  work  of  great  value  and  lasting  effect  until  about 
1925,  when  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  Property  Act  (generally  known  as  Lord 
Birkenhead’s  Act)  with  its  abolition  of  copyhold  tenure,  led  apparently  to  the 
belief  that  the  Manors  had  no  longer  any  function  or  sphere  of  usefulness  left, 
and  the  Manorial  Society  became  dormant.  The  setting-up  of  the  present  Society 
was  co-incident  with  a great  revival  of  public  interest  in  the  Manors,  their  customs 
and  Courts,  their  rights  and  privilges ; and  it  may  with  alt  modesty  be  claimed 
that  this  revival  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  Society’s  work  which  has  attained 
a great  measure  of  publicity,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


The  Link-up 

2.  The  Commission  is  to  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  area,  which  for  this  purpose  (with  some 
limitations)  is  to  comprise  the  boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford,  and  Watford, 
the  urban  districts  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Chorley  Wood,  Hornchurch, 
Rickmansworth,  Walton  and  Weybridge,  and  the  parish  of  Watford  Rural  in 
the  Watford  Rural  District ; and  it  is  to  recommend  any  changes  it  may  deem 
desirable,  to  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government.  In  this  rather 
extensive  area  there  must  be  many  Manors,  which  are  in  themselves  units  of 
“ local  government  ” though  in  the  normal  interpretation  and  statutory  definition 
of  that  term  they  would  not  be  deemed  to  be  included. 

3.  The  ancient  grant  of  a Manor  carried  with  it  (by  derogation  of  power 
from  the  Crown)  the  right  and  the  duty  to  govern  and  administer  the  area 
in  the  best  interests  of  its  particular  inhabitants  and  the  country  as  a whole, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Lord  had  (and  still  has)  his  Courts  with  legal  powers 
of  hearing  and  determining  matters  within  their  jurisdiction.  Originally,  this 
jurisdiction  was  comprehensive,  and  governed  the  stranger  who  came  into  the 
area  just-  as  it  governed  the  inhabitant  (freeman  or  slave)  ; the  stranger  might 
be  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  Court,  and  haled  before  a jury  empanelled 
by  the  Lord  or  his  Steward;  the  Lord  appointed  his  own  officers,  constables, 
ale-testers,  verderers  and  coroner.  In  a long  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 


*Not  reproduced  in  this  publication 
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statutory  bodies  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  “ blemishes  of  the  peace,”  to  try 
small  actions  in  County  Courts,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  town  and  country, 
build  roads  and  bridges,  drain  marshes,  and  promote  public  health  and  welfare' 
out  of  funds  provided  by  levies  of  rates.  Some  laws  acted  to  oust  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  some  ignored  it,  some  definitely  recognised 
its  continued  existence, 

4.  Conceding  that  the  Manor  is  a definite  unit  of  local  government,  there 
is  clearly  a link-up  between  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  for  the  latter  this  Society  is  the  premier  (if  not  the  only)  representative  and 
voice, 


Commons  and  Wastes 

5.  In  the  area  of  many  a Local  Government  unit — be  it  parish,  district, 
borough,  city,  or  county  council — one  may  discern  patches  or  plots  of  land, 
unbuilt  upon  and  apparently  unowned ; they  may  be  small  and  insignificant, 
occasionally  they  are  extensive ; they  are  unenclosed ; they  may  be  grassed  over, 
the  haunt  of  evening  dog-exercisers,  or  trampled  fiat  from  the  feet  of  small-boy 
cricketers  or  footballers.  If  they  become  untidy  and  an  eyesore,  some  neighbours 
will  complain  to  the  local  authority  who  will  reply  “ It  is  not  our  land ; we 
don’t  know  the  owner,  or  his  agent ; we  can  do  nothing.” 

6.  The  probability  is  that  these  lands  once  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  a manor.  The  Lord,  reserving  for  his  own  use  a suitably-sited  piece  for 
his  manor-house  and  home  farm,  parcelled  the  rest  out  among  his  tenantry 
until  he  came  to  the  less  cultivable  parts — possibly  uncleared  of  boulders  or 
scrub,  possibly  marshy  or  poor  soil ; this  part  he  reserved  for  the  pasturing  of 
his  tenants’  sheep  or  cattle,  each  tenant  being  entitled  to  put  a limited  number 
of  beasts  thereon  and  paying  a fixed  price  per  head ; these  prices  and  stints 
were  fixed  by  the  jury,  on  which  all  were  liable  to  serve. 

7.  Then  began  the  urbanisation  of  the  country ; hamlets  became  villages ; 
industrialisation  brought  towns.  Over  the  succeeding  years — may  be  centuries— 
suburbs  grew  round  the  towns,  builders  avidly  bought  up  land,  farms  disappeared ; 
the  “ common  ” or  land  over  which  the  lord’s  tenants  had  a right  of  pasturage 
was  unfenced ; that  remained,  the  lord  owned  the  soil  but  the  commoners 
had  a right  to  resort  to  the  land  so  it  was  unsaleable.  The  manor  disappeared, 
the  lord  left  the  district  and  perhaps  the  country,  but  the  land  remained— 
encroached  on  here  and  there,  without  doubt. 

8.  The  general  public  have  come  to  consider  the  term  “ Common  ” or 
“ Waste  ” as  synonimous  with  “ ownerless  ” and  have  so  regarded  the  land.  In 
collecting  and  collating  evidence  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Common  Land  (which  concluded  its  sittings  last  February  but  not  yet  issued 
its  Report)  this  Society  was  informed  of  a number  of  cases  where  common 
land  remained,  but  no  owner  could  be  traced. 

9.  For  instance,  at  Totteridge  (London,  N.20)  the  condition  of  the  open 
spaces  seemed  to  be  having  no  one’s  attention.  A committee  of  public-spirited 
residents  was  formed  to  raise  a fund  and  take  steps  to  improve  the  position. 
They  traced  the  owner  of  the  Lordship  of  the  Manor  who  proved  most 
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co-operative.  A Company  was  incorporated,  having  no  share  capital  and  limited 
by  guarantee,  to  “ maintain  the  common  lands  and  rural  amenities  of  Totteridge 
in  the  County  of  Herts  ” which  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  Manorial  rights 
over  the  commons  for  a nominal  sum ; it  has  since  maintained  the  greens  free 
from  encroachment  or  damage  by  indiscriminate  parking,  and  in  first-class 
condition.  It  works  through  enthusiastic  sub-committees  who  control  branches 
of  activity,  and  the  greens  are  now  a credit  to  the  community  and  a great  asset 
to  the  township.  Any  desired  further  information  could  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
R.  B.  E.  Phillipps,  “ Sunridge,”  The  Close,  N.20. 


10.  In  other  cases,  people  of  British  descent  now  living  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  have  written  to  the  Manorial 
Society  inquiring  if  manors  yet  existed  which  family  history  declared  had  once 
belonged  to  them ; though  the  Society  has  no  funds  for  research,  it  gladly  gives 
to  such  enquiries  what  information  it  possesses  or  can  trace. 


Suggestions 

11.  (1)  In  the  Appendix  hereto  will  be  found,  on  the  first  page,  under 
the  heading  “ Three  Chief  Courts  ” an  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  ancient 
Manorial  Courts,  of  which  the  paramount  is  the  “Court  Leet.”  It  is  suggested 
that  greater  use  of  these  Courts  may  be  recommended,  where  they  exist  and 
function ; that  steps  to  revise  dormant  Courts  be  taken  ; that  such  Courts,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  where  possible,  should  have  power, 
by  a majority  verdict  of  their  jury — 

(a)  to  override  commoners’  rights  (if  any)  and  grant  permission  for  the 
fencing-in  of  any  common,  subject  to  the  provision  of  suitable  gates  for 
the  passing  through  of  stock  or  passengers ; 

(b)  to  adjudicate  on  all  claims  by  an  individual  or  corporation  to  be 
entitled  to  commonage  rights  ; 

(c)  to  bar  any  claim  to  such  rights  if  not  exercised  or  renewed  for  a space 

of  say  ten  years  ; 

(d)  that  execution  of  any  judgments  be  enforceable  by  the  Court’s  bailiff 
in  the  same  way  that  County  Court  judgments  are  enforced, 

(2)  That  in  the  case  of  any  common  or  waste  land  being  apparently  derelict, 
or  being  uncared  for  by  a known  owner  after  due  notice  given,  and  there 
being  no  Court  Leet  existent  having  jurisdiction  over  the  land,  the  local  authority 
shall  have  power  to  take  possession,  as  trustees,  of  the  land  and  to  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  care  for  the  same,  until  a true  owner  shall  appear ; and 
to  be  reimbursed  from  such  true  owner  all  expense  which  it  shall  have  reasonably 
incurred. 

(3)  That  in  the  case  of  common  lands  within  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Commons  Act  of  1866,  the  procedure  be  simplified  by  permitting  any 
scheme  for  enclosure  to  be  submitted  in . simple  language,  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  or  anyone  claiming  Commonage-rights,  to  the  Court  Leet  whose 
decision  shall  be  conveyed  by  the  Steward  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
registration  by  them  as  a land  charge. 

(4)  That  in  any  case  of  land  being  sought  by  a local  authority  or  Ministry 
for  compulsory  purchase  or  requisition,  the  owner  of  the  land  have  a right 
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of  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  from  the  decision  of  any  administrative 
tribunal. 

12.  Signed  for,  and  on  behalf  and  at  the  request  of,  the  Society  the  day 
and  date  before  named. 


CONSTANCE  DIXON,  President 
A.  P.  LEACH,  Hon.  Solicitor 
EDWARD  GEOFFREY  SERGEANT,  Chairman 
HUBERT  W.  HUGHES,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Mental  After  Care  Association 

14th  August,  1958 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

Evidence  before  Royal  Commission 

Dear  Sir 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  which  I have  discussed  with  the 
Association’s  Chairman. 

We  should  be  happy  to  be  of  use  in  connection  with  the  Enquiry  of  the 
Royal  Commission  but  we  are  not  quite  clear  in  what  respect  we  can  submit 
observations  relating  to  the  Association’s  work  that  would  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  Commission. 

Our  dealings  with  Public  Authorities  are  principally  with  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Departments  of  County  Councils,  the  Hospital  Authorities,  the  National 
Assistance  Board  and  Town  Planning  Authorities. 

Our  difficulties  relate  to  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  maintenance 
for  patients  in  our  Homes. 

There  is  little  trouble  so  far  as  the  Hospital  Authorities  are  concerned, 
as  they  are  clearly  responsible  for  patients  under  Certificate,  but  in  the  case 
of  other  patients,  there  is  frequent  conflict  between  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Departments  as  to  whether  a patient  is  ill  or  in  need  of  care  and  protection. 
Where  both  of  these  Departments  disclaim  responsibility,  the  patient  becomes 
within  the  scope  of  the  National  Assistance  Board  and  certain  difficulties  arise 
there  as  to  the  amount  of  the  payment  made  to  the  patient  to  cover  maintenance 
in  our  Homes. 

So  far  as  the  Town  Planning  Authorities  are  concerned,  our  difficulties 
arise  out  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  Authorities  to  give  Town  Planning 
consent  for  our  premises  to  be  used  as  our  Homes. 

If  it  is  thought  that  our  fuller  observations  on  these  points  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  I should  be  happy  to 
arrange  for  you  to  have  a Memorandum,  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from 
a recommendation  that  all  people  who  are  sick,  in  need  of  protection  or  destitute, 
should  be  dealt  with  by  one  Authority,  the  difficulties  to  which  I have  referred 
arise  largely  out  of  matters  of  policy  and  which  differ,  or  do  not  exist,  in  the 
case  of  various  Authorities. 


Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  H.  S.  RUSSELL 

Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis 

New  Scotland  Yard 

London,  S.W.l 

21st  May,  1958 
Sir 

You  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  on  5th  March  inviting  him  to  submit  evidence 
to  the  Commission  within  its  general  terms  of  reference  but,  at  the  outset, 
with  particular  reference  to  matters  primarily  affecting  roads  and  traffic. 

The  Commissioner  has  considered  the  matter  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  directly  concerned  in  these  matters  under  statute  he  feels  that  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  him  to  submit  a formal  memorandum  of  evidence.  If, 
however,  it  proves  practicable  for  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  to  be  made 
public  while  the  Commission  is  still  sitting,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  such  a memorandum  based  on  this  evidence, 
if  this  seemed  desirable. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  find  the  following  general  comments  of  interest. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  mainly  to  control  traffic 
movement  and  enforce  the  traffic  law.  They  have  no  real  responsibility  for 
traffic  planning  although,  because  of  their  practical  experience  in  handling  traffic, 
they  are  able  to  give  useful  advice  on  most  traffic  matters.  In  many  cases 
their  advice  is  sought  by  planning  authorities  but  there  is  no  general  statutory 
requirement  to  this  effect  and  the  Commissioner  would  very  much  like  to  see, 
in  any  plans  that  may  be  made  for  the  future  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London,  provision  made  for  consultation  with  the  police  at  all  stages  of  planning 
which  may  affect  traffic  movement  and/or  traffic  law  enforcement. 

As  regards  the  particular  points  referred  to  in  your  letter,  the  only  one 
which  the  Commissioner  desires  to  comment  at  this  stage  is  parking  places. 

Street  parking  places  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  but  facilities  for  off-street  parking  vary  very  greatly  between  one  area 
and  another.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  lack  of  suitable  sites  on  which 
such  car  parks  might  be  developed  but  all  too  frequently  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Local  Authority  does  not  view  the  matter  with  sufficient  urgency. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  over  200,000  vehicles  parked 
in  the  streets  of  Greater  London  and  if  this  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
is  to  be  effectively  remedied,  it  is  eessential  that  all  authorities  concerned  should 
make  full  use  of  all  the  powers  they  possess  which  would  help  in  solving  the 
parking  problem. 

I am.  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant 

(Sgd.)  G.  C.  RICHARDSON 

Secretary 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 

in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee 
Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee 

Status 

1.  The  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee  is  a statutory  body  set  up 
under  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  elected  on  a representative  basis  by 
the  general  medical  practitioners  providing  services  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts  in  Middlesex. 

It  is  charged  with  the  overall  supervision  of  the  status,  interests  and  profes- 
sional responsibilities  of  general  medical  practitioners  and  advises  the  Executive 
Council  or  any  other  organisation  on  questions  affecting  the  General  Medical 
Services. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  predominantly  general  practitioners 
but  it  also  has  representatives  from  the  Consultants,  Public  Health  Services  and 
Private  Practitioners.  It  can  thus  lay  claim  to  have  knowledge  and  to  speak 
with  authority  on  matters  concerning  the  Medical  Service. 


Preparation,  Scope  and  Objective  of  Evidence 

2.  (a)  The  Terms  of  Reference  include,  inter  alia,  consideration  of  local 
authority  functions  in  the  Greater  London  Area  and  as  some  medical  services 
come  within  that  category  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  area  are  considerably 
concerned, 

(b)  The  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee  has  instructed  that  the 
opportunity  to  give  evidence  on  some  medical  aspects  be  taken. 

(c)  Having  in  mind  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
the  covering  letter  received,  reference  2/609/1,  the  Committee  submits  this 
memorandum  based  on  broad  principles,  with  such  amplification  as  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a point  or  explain  a circumstance.  The  main  objective  of  the 
evidence  is  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  some  observations  on  the 
medical  services  in  Middlesex,  to  make  criticisms  of  their  present  organisation 
and  to  suggest  improvements.  The  Committee  does  not  desire,  at  this  stage, 
to  give  detailed  plans  or  intricate  organisational  structure. 

(d)  In  the  Terms  of  Reference  the  Committee  notes  that  the  Police  and 
Water  Services  are  regarded  as  outside  the  functions  of  Local  Authorities  and 
would  suggest  that  Medical  Services  should  also  be  removed  from  the  functions 
of  Local  Authorities. 

(e)  The  evidence  has  been  complied  by  a sub-committee  of  the  Local  Medical 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  Health  Areas  of 
Middlesex  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Main  Committee  for  presentation  to 
the  Royal  Commission. 

(f)  The  fundamental  consideration  of  the  Committee  is  the  efficiency  of 
the  medical  services  in  Middlesex  in  all  aspects  but  the  Committee  decided 
to  restrict  their  evidence  to  such  aspects  as  impinge  on  general  practice. 
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Historical  Survey  of  Medical  Services 

The  evolution  of  the  Medical  Services  and  the  impact  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Acts. 


General  Practitioner  Medical  Services 

1.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  National  Health  Service,  general  practitioner 
services  were  provided  under  three  headings  : 

(a)  Private  arrangements  between  patient  and  doctor. 

(b)  The  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1911,  and  the  subsequent  amending 
Acts  for  gainfully  employed  individuals  within  prescribed  income  limits.  , 

(c)  Contact  between  individual  doctors  and  certain  organisations  such  as  i 
Friendly  Societies,  industrial  organisations,  Public  Medical  Services,  etc  i 

j 

On  the  advent  of  the  National  Health  Service  all  individuals  in  the  country 
became  entitled  to  medical  services  and  the  medical  profession  accepted  overall 
responsibility  for  the  medical  care  of  the  whole  population. 

The  local  administration  for  this  is  through  Executive  Councils  which  are 
appointed  bodies  representative  of  not  only  general  medical  services  but  also 
dental,  ophthalmic  and  pharmaceutical  services,  with  lay  representation  for  the 
general  public,  the  patients. 


Hospital  Services 

2.  Prior  to  the  National  Health  Service,  hospital  services  were  available  i 
under  three  headings  : 

(a)  Voluntary  Hospitals,  which  included  teaching  hospitals.  i 

(b)  Private  Hospitals  set  up  by  organisations  for  their  own  members.  j 

(c)  Municipal  hospitals  administered  by  Local  Authorities.  j 

The  advent  of  the  National  Health  Service  saw  the  hospitals,  with  the  | 
exception  of  a few  in  category  2 taken  over  by  the  Ministry  and  administered  j 
on  its  behalf  by  Regional  Hospital  Boards  and  Hospital  Management  Committees.  | 

These  are  appointed  bodies  and  have  representation  of  medical  and  other  j 
interests  but  are  not  elected  by  popular  vote.  | 

Local  Authority  Medical  Services  ■ 

3 . These  fall  to  be  considered  under  two  headings  : 

(a)  Public  Health  Services — founded  on  the  various  Acts  relating  to  the 
promotion  and  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  public  and,  in  effect, 
were  largely  preventive  medicine  locally  applied  . 

(b)  Chnical  Services. — ^These  were  initiated,  and  extended,  under  various 
Acts  simply  to  provide  certain  medical  facilities  for  such  people  who 
were  unable  to  pay  for  such  services  themselves  or  did  not  belong 
to  an  organisation  providing  them. 

The  National  Health  Service  Acts  had  an  impact  on  both  these  aspects 
of  Local  Authority  Services. 
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The  Public  Health  Services  were  largely  taken  from  the  Borough  Councils 
and  given  to  the  County  Council.  The  Clinical  Services  were  not  affected  directly, 
except  by  transference  to  the  County  Council,  but  exactly  the  same  services 
were  made  available,  by  statute  either  through  the  Executive  Councils,  via 
general  practitioners,  or  through  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards,  by  the  hospitals. 


Integration 

4.  During  the  ten  years  that  the  National  Health  Service  has  been  in 
existence  the  three  branches  of  the  medical  services  in  Middlesex  have  striven 
to  effect  complete  and  practical  integration  with  one  another  by  means  of 
liaison  committees,  personal  contacts  and  exchange  of  correspondence.  The 
fact  remains  that  integration  has  not  been  accomplished.  It  is  obvious  that 
complete  integration  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  our  patients, 
and  would  greatly  enhance  the  prestige  and  efficiency  of  the  National  Health 
Service. 

The  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee  is  convinced  that  an  entirely  new 
method  of  control  of  the  personal  medical  services  now  provided  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  as  the  Local  Health  Authority  is  required. 


Proposal  of  Principle 

5.  The  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee  proposes  that  the  method  of 
control  of  the  personal  medical  services  at  present  provided  by  the  Local  Health 
Authority  should  be  by  an  appointed  body  not  a Committee  or  Council  elected 
by  the  lay  public  on  a party  political  basis. 

Such  appointed  body  should  contain  nominees  of  general  medical  practi- 
tioners, Public  Health  Medical  Officers,  Dental  Officers,  Health  Visitors,  District 
Nurses,  Midwives,  Home  Helps  or  any  other  category  of  employee  engaged  in 
providing  personal  services  plus  nominees  of  the  general  public  (which  could 
be  nominated  by  the  County  Council).  Lay  members  would  be  appointed  to 
this  body  in  the  same  way  as  such  appointments  are  now  made  to  Executive 
Councils. 

This  appointed  body  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Personal  Services 
Committee. 

The  Personal  Services  Committee  would  be  represented  at  local  level  by 
local  committee  or  other  organisations  and  could  delegate  its  authority  for  certain 
day-to-day  administrative  decisions  to  them. 

The  sub-committee  would  have  a constitution  based  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Personal  Services  Committee. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  personal  services  to  be  administered  by  the 
Personal  Services  Committee  are  indicated  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  but 
the  Local  Medical  Committees  would  desire  to  indicate  to  the  Royal  Commission 
why  it  has  decided  to  put  forward  this  proposal. 

(a)  Defects  in  the  present  system  arise  through  the  practice  of  voting  on 
both  policy  making  and  day-to-day  decisions  on  party  lines  rather  than 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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(b)  Professional  representatives  on  Local  Area  Health  Committees  in 
Middlesex  have  been  deprived  of  voting  powers  because  of  political 
prejudices. 

(c)  General  Medical  Practitioners  have  no  direct  representation  on  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

(d)  Professional  persons  who  wish  to  serve  on  Area  Health  Committees 
with  effective  voting  powers  would  have  to  accept  a party  affiliation 
and  successfully  stand  for  election  to  the  local  authority. 

(e)  Recruitment  of  staff  by  the  County  (e.g.,  midwives)  is  jeopardised  in 
some  cases  by  local  authorities  not  co-operating  in  providing  attractions 
and  amenities  if  the  local  authorities  disagree  with  the  political 
complexion  of  the  County  Authorities. 

(f)  Appointments  to  the  Personal  Services  Committee  should  be  made  by 

interested  bodies  and  not  elected  by  the  general  public  on  a party 
ticket. 

(g)  The  personal  Services  Committee  if  implemented  would  bring  the  present 
local  authority  service  into  line  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
National  Health  Service  . 

(h)  It  is  noteworthy  to  appreciate  that  the  services  at  present  being  provided 
through  local  authority  clinics  are  already  provided  in  statute  by  other 
branches  of  the  National  Health  Service. 


6.  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Services  to  be  administered 
by  the  Personal  Services  Committee  and  the  impact  on  the 
present  system  as  it  is  administered  at  present  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council 

1.  Health  Centres 

As  and  when  Health  Centres  as  envisaged  by  the  National  Health  Service 
are  instituted  they  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Personal  Services  Committee. 

At  present,  there  are  no  Health  Centres  as  such  in  Middlesex  but  some 
“clinic  ” centres  do  exist  to  which  general  medical  practitioners  either  have 
access  or  in  which  they  are  employed  on  a sessional  basis. 

2.  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children 
(a)  Infant  Welfare  Oinics,  Toddlers’  Clinics,  Ante  and  post  natal  clinics 

The  medical  requirements  of  these  are  already  provided  as  obligations  under 
the  Terms  of  Service  of  General  Practitioners  and,  indeed,  it  is  now  the  practice 
of  these  clinics  to  refer  the  patient  to  the  general  practitioner  for  any  treatment, 
as  distinct  from  advice,  that  is  required. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  services  should  be  left  to  the  General  Practitioners 
who  will  obtain  any  ancillary  help  regarding  preventive  medicine  and  education 
from  the  Local  Authority  and  any  Consultant  help  from  the  Hospital  Services, 

The  present  set-up  for  medical  staffing  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  require 
consultants  to  attend  these  clinics  seem  to  us  a sheer  waste  of  medical  manpower, 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  clinics  at  present  expend  considerable  time 
and  expense  in  maintaining  clinical  records  which  could  be  available  in  future 
years  but  we  would  point  out  that  within  one  month  of  birth  a medical  record 
is  opened  by  the  general  practitioner  and  that  record  is  maintained  through 
life.  At  present,  the  records  compiled  by  the  above  clinics  do  not  reach  the 
general  practitioner  so  there  is  a gap,  maybe  extending  to  school  leaving  age, 
in  which  records  are  incomplete.  The  Committee’s  proposal  would  remedy 
this  defect. 

(b)  Dental  Qinics 

The  advice  of  the  appropriate  professional  body  should  be  taken  on  this 
subject. 

(c)  Day  Nurseries 

These  are  essentially  more  economic  than  medical  in  their  impact  and 
should  be  included  in  the  functions  of  the  Borough  Councils.  Any  medical 
attention  to  the  children  and  staff  to  be  provided  as  it  often  is  at  present,  by 
the  General  Practitioner  Services. 

(d)  Care  of  Premature  Infants 

The  responsibility  for  the  care  of  Premature  infants  is  quite  properly  that 
of  the  general  practitioner  with  such  specialist  advice  as  is  required  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Hospital  Services.  This  method  is  already  used  by  some 
parents  for  their  babies  and  works  well  but  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
circumstance  whereby  a premature  baby  is  seen  at  a Local  Authority  Clinic, 
which  keeps  office  hours  only  and  is  not  available  for  emergency  calls  out  of 
office  hours.  The  frantic  parents  then  call  on  the  general  practitioner  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  what  the  clinic  has  said  or  done. 

(e)  Care  of  Unsupported  Mothers 

Like  the  Day  Nurseries,  this  service  is  more  economic  than  medical. 

The  Local  Medical  Committee  considers  this  work  should  remain  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  Local  Authority. 

(f)  Specialist  Clinics,  c.g.,  Ophthamic  Clinics,  Orthopaedic  Qinics 

These  are  entirely  unnecessary  so  far  as  Local  Authorities  are  concerned 
as  the  facilities  are  already  provided  under  other  branches  of  the  Health  Service. 

The  initiation  of  any  specialist  advice  required  should  lie  at  all  times 
and  for  everyone,  with  the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialist  treatment 
with  the  Hospital  Services. 

(g)  Training  of  Deaf  Children  and  Children  suffering  from  Cerebral  Palsy 

The  Local  Medical  Committee  considers  that  two  factors  are  present  in 
these  instances  : 

(i)  Education 

(ii)  Specialist  control 

It  is  also  possible  that  other  disabilities  may  fall  to  be  catered  for  in 
similar  clinics  in  the  future  but  the  same  principles  should  be  observed  in  all 
such  cases. 
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(i)  Education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Education  Authority 

(ii)  Specialist  control  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Hospital  Service 

(iii)  The  General  Practitioner  should  be  kept  informed  and  should  record 
in  his  appropriate  file  the  progress  and  results  of  the  case. 

(h)  Maternity  Outfits 

These  should  be  obtained  on  prescription  (E.C.IO)  ordered  by  the  General 
Practitioner. 

The  provision  of  these  outfits  by  the  Local  Authority  is  a relic  of  pre- 
National  Health  Service  days  when  some  mothers  were  unable  to  provide  them 
out  of  their  own  funds.  That  situation  has  now  disappeared  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  justification  for  making  these  a charge  on  the  rates  and  hence 
on  other  members  of  the  community  . 


Midwifery 

, 7.  The  Committee  considers  the  present  triplication  of  midwifery  services  as 
wastefully  extravagant  but  awaits  the  report  of  the  Cranbrook  Committee  in 
the  confidential  hope  that  that  Committee  will  make  recommendations  to  remove 
the  extravagance. 

The  Committee  considers  that  general  practitioners  and  the  Hospital  Services 
between  them  can  and  should  provide  all  that  is  needed  on  the  medical  aspect 
of  the  maternity  services. 

Midwives  and  Maternity  Nurses  should  be  administered  by  the  Personal 
Services  Committee. 

Maternity  Education  Classes,  exercise  classes,  etc.,  should  be  also  under 
the  control  of  the  Personal  Services  Committee. 


Health  Visitors  and  Home  Nurses 

8.  The  present  system  of  deploying  Health  Visitors,  Home  Nurses  and  to 
some  extent  Maternity  Nurses  is  wasteful.  Increased  efficiency  of  the  Service  and 
less  frustration  for  all  parties  would  result  from  a closer  integration  with 
domiciliary  medical  services. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  control  of  these  personnel  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Personal  Services  Committee. 


Vaccination  and  Immunisation 

9.  These  two  measures  are  the  application  of  preventive  medicine  to  an 
individual  patient  for  LIFE. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
general  practitioner  and  he  can  then  record  them  in  the  patient’s  life-long  medical 
history. 

As  there  is  an  impact  in  this  service  on  the  preventive  aspect  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  it  is  suggested  that  close  liaison  at  local  level  is  necessary  and 
the  Committee  feels  that  general  practitioners  would  have  no  hesitation  in  co- 
operating. 
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Ambulance  Services 

10.  These  Services  are  completely  outside  the  domain  of  Local  Authority 
Services. 

The  Committee  considers  that  they  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Hospital  Services.  The  Hospital  Services  have  Administrative  Officers  at  all 
hospitals  who  already  play  a large  part  in  the  day  to  day  administration  of 
Ambulance  Services  and  are  fully  conversant  with  the  intricate  problems  which 
arise. 

The  present  arrangement  whereby  one  organisation  supplies  emergency 
ambulances  and  another  one  the  non-emergency  ambulances  is  confusing  and 
wasteful. 


Prevention  of  Illness,  Care  and  After  Care 

(a)  Tuberculosis 

(b)  Mental  Health 

(c)  Venereal  Disease 

11.  These  are  essentially  specialist  medical  problems  and  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Hospital  Services. 

In  their  impact  on  public  health,  full  liaison  between  the  Hospital  Services 
and  the  Public  Health  Medical  Officers  already  exists  in  almost  all  areas,  in  fact, 
there  is  a strong  feeling  that  Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  have  honorary 
consultant  posts  at  the  larger  hospitals  in  order  to  stress  the  importance  of 
complete  liaison. 

(d)  Chiropody 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  omission  of  a Chiropody  service  from  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Health  Service  Acts  was  most  lamentable  and  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  introduction  of  such  a service. 

It  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Personal  Services  Committee. 

(e)  Recuperative  Holidays,  Convalescent  Homes,  etc 

These  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Hospital  Services  but  the  Committee 
feels  that  it  should  be  made  easier  for  general  practitioners  to  obtain  these 
facilities  for  their  patients. 

(f)  Problem  Families 

The  Local  Medical  Committee  considers  that  “ problem  families  ” are 
essentially  psychiatric  problems  and  as  such,  should  be  dealt  with  by  consultation 
between  the  psychiatrist,  the  general  medical  practitioner  and  the  Health  Visitor. 

Where  housing  difficulties  are  a major  factor,  the  general  practitioner  would 
then  approach  the  appropriate  department  of  the  Local  Authority. 

(g)  Provision  of  Nursing  Equipment 

The  Local  Medical  Committee’s  information  and  experience  is  that  the 
provision  of  Nursing  Equipment  is  not  made  directly  by  the  Local  Authority 
but  by  arrangements  with  various  organisations.  The  Committee  considers  that 
this  service  should  be  controlled  by  the  Personal  Services  Committee  as,  in  that 
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way,  the  general  practitioner  could  directly  prescribe  some  form  of  equipment 
on  an  E.C.IO  and  for  the  rest  could  obtain  it  by  arrangement  with  the  local 
depot  of  the  voluntary  organisations. 

(h)  Health  Education 

It  has  been  axiomatic  from  the  earliest  times  that  everyone  who  has  had  a 
medical  or  a quasi  medical  education  shall  at  all  times  and  wherever  possible 
further  health  education. 

It  follows  that  all  three  branches  of  the  Health  Services,  general  practitioners, 
hospital  services  and  public  health  services  shall  maintain  a constant  furtherance 
of  Health  Education.  The  Local  Medical  Committee  considers,  however,  that 
any  research  in  Health  Education  should  be  organised  on  a national  basis. 


Domestic  Help — “ Home  Helps  ” 

12.  This  service  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Personal  Services  Com- 
mittee and  could  quite  properly  form  one  of  the  functions  delegated  to  the  local 
sub-committees. 


Mental  Health  Service 

13.  As  stated  under  11.  Mental  Health  Services  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Hospital  Service. 


School  Health  Services 

14.  This  service  is  another  relic  remaining  from  pre  National  Health  Service 
days  and  was  originally  instituted  to  detect,  advise  on  and  treat  defects  in  children 
of  those  parents  who  were  economically  or  otherwise  unable  to  provide  such 
services. 

Fundamentally  it  is  a service  which  is  normally  carried  out  by  general 
practitioners  under  the  National  Health  Service. 

Local  Authorities  derive  some  of  their  powers  under  this  heading  from 
various  Education  Acts. 

The  Local  Medical  Committee  considers  that  the  medical  aspects  should  be 
the  responsibility  of.  general  practitioners. 

Registration  of  Nursing  Homes 
Registration  of  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 

15.  These  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Personal  Services  Committee. 


Supervision  of  Midwives 

16.  The  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  action  until  after 
the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Cranbrook  Committee. 


Health  Control  Services  at  London  Airport 

17.  No  proposals  are  put  forward  as  the  subject  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  the  general  practitioner. 
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Summary 

1.  The  Clinical  Services  at  present  provided  by  Local  Health  Authorities 
should  cease  and  their  commitments  undertaken  fay  the  General  Practitioner 
Service  or  the  Hospital  Service,  whichever  is  appropriate. 

2.  The  personal  services  at  present  provided  by  the  Local  Health  Authority 
through  its  staff  should  be  controlled  by  the  proposed  Personal  Services  Com- 
mittee an  appointed  body  not  elected  by  popular  vote  but  representative  of  all 
interests  concerned. 

3.  The  non  medical  services  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough 
Councils. 

4.  Certain  services  which  require  the  co-operation  of  Local  Health 
Authorities  and  the  Medical  Services  are  noted  and  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  that  co-operation  are  set  out. 

5.  The  Public  Health  Services  would  then  fulfil  their  proper  function,  that 
is  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  Public  Health  measures  and  the  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases. 

A financial  memorandum  has  been  prepared  which  is  based  on  the  Middlesex 
County  Council’s  Financial  Statement  and  is  attached  to  this  document.  The 
following  points  are  made  on  this  financial  memorandum. 

(a)  Figures  as  far  as  we  can  tell  would  release  a large  sum  of  money  which 
would  not  be  required  for  financing  local  health  authority  medical 
services. 

(b)  The  Personal  Services  Committee  as  suggested  would  obtain  its  finance 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Police  by  means  of  a precept  on  the  County  rate. 

(c)  The  Treasury  contribution  to  this  large  sum  no  longer  required  by  the 
local  health  authority  could  then  be  made  available  to  the  Hospital 
services  and  possibly  the  General  Practitioner  services. 

(d)  The  Committee  feels  that  these  proposals  should  result  in  a substantial 
decrease  in  the  rates  levy  in  Middlesex. 

(e)  The  Committee  realises  that  the  present  medical  administrators  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  would  continue  in  their  present  posts  under  the 
control  of  the  Service  employing  them. 


A.  N.  MATHIAS,  Chairman 
W.  M.  EVANS,  Vice-Chairman 
R.  B.  L.  RIDGE,  Treasurer 
G.  BARWELL,  Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Middlesex  Touring  Club 

Founded  in  1953,  the  Middlesex  Touring  Club  was  established  by  a few  enthusiasts 
with  the  slogan:  “(jet  to  know  your  own  county  bettter.”  Each  year  since,  it 
has  arranged  on  average,  16  visits  to  places  of  historic  and  general  interest  in 
Middlesex.  From  a membership  of  183  in  1953,  the  organisation  has  grown  each 
year,  and  for  1957,  the  membership  totalled  440.  The  membership  is  fully 
representative  of  the  26  administrative  areas  of  the  county,  and  the  Club  can 
almost  certainly  .claim  to  be  among  the  largest  of  the  county  organisations. 

The  Club  feels  concern  over  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  major  boundary 
and  administrative  changes  which  would  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  Middlesex 
as  a county,  and  urges  upon  the  Royal  Commission  to  take  into  account  the 
historic  traditions  of  Middlesex. 

At  the  1951  Census,  the  figures  showed  that  only  one  person  in  three  was 
actually  born  in  the  county,  but  the  indications  are,  that  with  development  having 
virtually  ceased  in  the  county,  the  population  is  becoming  much  more  static  with 
the  likelihood  that  the  1961  Census  will  show  that  almost  half  the  population  will 
be  natives. 

Hitherto,  because  of  the  small  proportion  of  native  population,  there  has 
been  little  evidence  of  a county  spirit  among  modern  Middle  Saxons,  but  in 
recent  years,  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  interest  in  Middlesex,  not  only  by 
natives,  but  by  those  residents  who  have  come  from  elsewhere. 

Local  history  societies  are  now  to  be  found  covering  over  90%  of  the  county. 
Such  societies  are  federated  through  the  Middlesex  Local  History  Council — the 
body  which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  promoting  continuance  of  preparation  of 
the  Victoria  County  History  of  Middlesex  (work  on  this  has  been  suspended  since 
1911). 

It  is  significant  that  the  L.C.C.  has  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  Victoria 
County  History  of  Middlesex  in  as  much  as  the  history  covers  the  whole  of  the 
original  county  as  it  was  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  L.C.C.  in  1889. 

In  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Middlesex  Touring  Club,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming case  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  Middlesex  but  under  a new 
title — ^the  North  London  and  Middlesex  County  Council  to  be  administered  from 
the  present  Middlesex  Guildhall  at  We,stminster. 

The  present  L.C.C.  headquarters  at  Waterloo  could,  it  is  suggested,  be  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  a South  London  County  Council, 

Not  since  1889  has  there  been  any  alteration  of  the  historic  boundaries  of 
Middlesex  apart  from  the  transfer  of  Hadley  to  Hertfordshire. 

The  Middlesex  Touring  Club  hopes  very  much  that  the  Royal  Commission 
will  try  to  adhere  to  the  historic  county  boundaries,  but  it  does  admit,  on 
administrative  grounds,  that  there  may  be  a case  for  incorporating  Barnet  into 
Middlesex  in  view  of  the  many  complaints  that  children  in  this  area  are  forced 
to  attend  schools  which  are  not  the  nearest  to  place  of  residence,  but  merely  the 
nearest  one  in  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire  (sometimes  a mile  or  more  away  when 
the  nearest  school  to  place  of  residence  is  a few  hundred  yards). 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Middlesex  Touring  Club 

Founded  in  1953,  the  Middlesex  Touring  Club  was  established  by  a few  enthusiasts 
with  the  slogan ; “ Get  to  know  your  own  county  bettter.”  Each  year  since,  it 
has  arranged  on  average,  16  visits  to  places  of  historic  and  general  interest  in 
Middlesex.  From  a membership  of  183  in  1953,  the  organisation  has  grown  each 
year,  and  for  1957,  the  membership  totalled  440.  The  membership  is  fully 
representative  of  the  26  administrative  areas  of  the  county,  and  the  Club  can 
almost  certainly  .claim  to  be  among  the  largest  of  the  county  organisations. 

The  Club  feels  concern  over  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  major  boundary 
and  administrative  changes  which  would  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  Middlesex 
as  a county,  and  urges  upon  the  Royal  Commission  to  take  into  account  the 
historic  traditions  of  Middlesex. 

At  the  1951  Census,  the  figures  showed  that  only  one  person  in  three  was 
actually  born  in  the  county,  but  the  indications  are,  that  with  development  having 
virtually  ceased  in  the  county,  the  population  is  becoming  much  more  static  with 
the  likelihood  that  the  1961  Census  will  show  that  almost  half  the  population  will 
be  natives. 

Hitherto,  because  of  the  small  proportion  of  native  population,  there  has 
been  little  evidence  of  a county  spirit  among  modern  Middle  Saxons,  but  in 
recent  years,  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  interest  in  Middlesex,  not  only  by 
natives,  but  by  those  residents  who  have  come  from  elsewhere. 

Local  history  societies  are  now  to  be  found  covering  over  90%  of  the  county. 
Such  societies  are  federated  through  the  Middlesex  Local  History  Council— the 
body  which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  promoting  continuance  of  preparation  of 
the  Victoria  County  History  of  Middlesex  (work  on  this  has  been  suspended  since 
1911). 

It  is  significant  that  the  L.C.C.  has  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  Victoria 
County  History  of  Middlesex  in  as  much  as  the  history  covers  the  whole  of  the 
original  county  as  it  was  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  L.C.C.  in  1889. 

In  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Middlesex  Touring  Club,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming case  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  Middlesex  but  under  a new 
title — the  North  London  and  Middlesex  County  Council  to  be  administered  from 
the  present  Middlesex  Guildhall  at  Westminster. 

The  present  L.C.C.  headquarters  at  Waterloo  could,  it  is  suggested,  be  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  a South  London  County  Council. 

Not  since  1889  has  there  been  any  alteration  of  the  historic  boundaries  of 
Middlesex  apart  from  the  transfer  of  Hadley  to  Hertfordshire. 

The  Middlesex  Touring  Club  hopes  very  much  that  the  Royal  Commission 
will  try  to  adhere  to  the  historic  county  boundaries,  but  it  does  admit,  on 
administrative  grounds,  that  there  may  be  a case  for  incorporating  Barnet  into 
Middlesex  in  view  of  the  many  complaints  that  children  in  this  area  are  forced 
to  attend  schools  which  are  not  the  nearest  to  place  of  residence,  but  merely  the 
nearest  one  in  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire  (sometimes  a mile  or  more  away  when 
the  nearest  school  to  place  of  residence  is  a few  hundred  yards). 
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5.  Richmond  and  Barnes  are  a Parliamentary  constituency ; registration 
could,  therefore,  be  carried  out  under  one  roof. 

6.  We  have  only  a prefabricated  block  of  administration  offices,  with  no 

Council  Chamber.  We  meet  on  licensed  premises  monthly.  Richmond  have  a 
Town  Hall  complete  with  Council  Chamber  and  Committee  room  accommoda- 
tion, but  this  building,  since  the  war,  has  proved  to  be  inadequate,  and  thev 
are  overspilt  into  other  premises  for  Public  Health  and  Housing.  ^ 

To  summarise,  we  shall  both,  within  a few  years,  need  a new  Town  Hall 
Both  Councils  have  already  discussed  this  problem,  and,  in  the  case  of  Barnes 
sketch  plans  provided.  ’ 

7.  Richmond  is  divided  into  ten  Wards,  Barnes  eight,  with  a collective 
representation  of  seventy-two.  Reorientation  of  these  eighteen  Wards  could 
reduce  them  to,  possibly,  fourteen,  again  a saving  in  costs. 

8.  As  amalgamated  Boroughs,  we  could  introduce  a repairs  and  maintenance 
staff  of  housing  estates,  thus  saving  on  private  contracts  and  providing  a better 
and  a continuity  of  service. 

9.  Richmond  swimming  bath  is  acknowledged  past  repair,  and  they  are  in 
an  advanced  state  of  planning  for  new  baths,  costing  over  a quarter  of  a million 
pounds.  The  site  chosen  is  off  the  bus  routes  covering  Barnes,  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  badly  sited.  This  might  become  a joint  effort. 

Commons  and  open  spaces 

10.  A considerable  portion  of  our  area  is  composed  of  delightful  open 
spaces,  including  a portion  of  Richmond  Park  and  the  River  Thames.  Richmond 
IS  similarly  situated,  with  added  charm  of  laid-out  gardens. 

In  Barnes,  our  open  spaces  have  been  seriously  neglected  of  recent  years  for 
reasons  of  trying  to  keep  expenditure  within  a limited  income.  A unified  staff 
under  one  Superintendent  would,  with  greater  mechanisation,  effect  a more 
skilled  service,  and  reduce  costs. 


Main  roads 

11.  Both  areas  have  their  traffic  problems.  Some  of  these  are  of  dual 
concern.  In  this  respect,  we  feel  a central  authority  should  be  set  up  to  deal  with 
mam  arterial  roads  out  of  London,  with  some  delegated  authority  to  the 
amalgamated  district  authorities. 


Geographically 

oahaI?'  amalgamation,  we  should  have  a population  of  approximately 

80,000,  and  a glance  at  the  map  of  Surrey  would  indicate  a very  compact  unit  of 
administration. 


Street  lighting 

^ present  existing  on  our  converging  main  roads  two  different 

systems  of  lighting. 

14.  To  summarise  our  reasoning,  we  feel  Richmond  and  Barnes  together 
would  make  a compact  and  easily  administered  unit  of  local  government  There 
IS  an  affinity  between  the  two  Boroughs,  i.e.— 
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(a)  We  are  a Parliamentary  constituency. 

(b)  Both  political  parties  are  based  in  Richmond. 

(c)  An  area  of  Barnes  is  within  the  Richmond  postal  area. 

tn  shop 

(e)  Sewerage  dust  disposal,  education,  County  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
Road  Safety,  are  jointly  administered.  vyeiiare. 

Jointly,  we  could  effect  economies,  reduce  administration  costs,  and  render  a 
better  service  to  the  inhabitants.  lenucr  a 

We  have  not  attempted  to  express  our  opinions  on  the  wider  problem  of 
CO— ° with.’  are  tooroughS 

We  are  prepared  to  suggest  that  if  the  Royal  Commission  tend  towards 
reducing  the  area  of  the  County  of  London,  we  feel  all  our  arguments  Luld 

SIX'S™""  ““  »'  W-*wo,h 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
A Minority  of  Members  of  the  Fulham 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Mr.  Chairman,  Madam  and  Gentlemen 

By  letter  dated  the  17th  February,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Fulham,  the 
Chairman  of  your  Commission  invited  the  Fulham  Borough  Council  to  submit 
evidence  to  it.  It  is  understood  that  in  addition  to  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Council  as  a whole,  your  Commission  is  prepared  to  receive  the  views  of 
minorities  and  this  memorandum  is  accordingly  submitted  by  Conservative 
members  of  the  Council  who  form  the  minority  party  in  opposition. 

At  the  outset,  we  would  inform  your  Commission  that  your  Chairman’s 
letter  was  not  reported  to  any  Committee  of  the  Council  until  April,  1958,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  present  minority  report  has  been  so  long 
delayed.  We  wish  to  express  our  regret  for  any  inconvenience  which  a report  at 
this  late  stage  may  occasion  the  Commission. 

The  Fulham  Borough  Council  consists  of  6 Aldermen  and  40  Councillors. 
All  the  Aldermen  and  29  of  the  Councillors  belong  to  the  majority  Labour  party ; 
this  report  represents  the  unanimous  views  of  the  remaining  11  Councillors. 


Description  of  Present  Local  Government  Arrangements 

We  would  not  add  to  the  facts  already  submitted  to  your  Commission  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  Fulham  Borough  Council  dated  the  22nd  May,  1958. 


Analysis  of  Defects  on  Present  Local  Government 
Arrangements 

We  believe  the  present  London  County  Council  is  too  large  and  remote  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  population  of  London  with  anything  like  the  close  knowledge 
and  touch  required.  On  the  other  hand  we  consider  that  the  present  Borough 
Councils,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Wandsworth,  are  too  small  to  provide 
efSciently  or  economically  the  many  services  best  undertaken  on  a more  local 
basis  than  by  the  L.C.C.  Furthermore  there  is  a considerable  duplication  of 
services  at  present  by  L.C.C.  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

We  find  support  for  this  view  in  the  factual  report  submitted  by  our  Council 
on  the  present  administration  of  services  in  London.  Duplication  occurs  in 
Housing,  Environmental  Health,  Civil  Defence  and  Town  Planning. 

For  example  as  to  Housing,  we  believe  that  this  duality  of  control  does  not 
generate  efficiency  where  the  provision  of  houses  is  concerned.  There  is  not 
infrequently  disagreement  between  the  county  council  and  the  borough  council 
as  to  which  should  develop  certain  areas  and  this  applies  both  as  to  the  provision 
of  new  estates  and  in  the  clearance  of  slums.  The  borough  council  has  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  county  council  before  it  can  develop  land  for  housing  purposes, 
a cause  of  unnecessary  delay.  In  connection  with  the  estates  provided  by  the 
county  council,  the  borough  council  has  no  control  at  all  and  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  County  Council  will  be  made 
available  for  Fulham  people.  There  seems  to  be  no  advantage  from  this  duality 
of  control  and  quite  considerable  disadvantage. 

With  regard  to  the  joint  responsibility  for  slum  clearance,  this  is  carried  out 
according  to  an  agreed  programme  submitted  to  the  London  County  Council  for 
consideration,  discussion  and  consultation.  Only  the  smallest  areas  are  normally 
left  for  the  borough  council  to  deal  with.  This  duality  of  control  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  borough  council  is  not  always  aware  of  surveys  taking  place 
in  its  own  area,  nor  the  reason  for  their  being  carried  out  and  in  the  matter  of 
investigation  and  inspection,  there  may  well  be  disagreement  between  the 
authorities  in  the  subsequent  action  taken.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  borough  council  should  not  deal  with  this  problem  in  its  entirety. 

We  understand  that  the  Chief  Officers  of  our  Council  are  in  agreement  with 
these  views. 

In  Education,  health  and  services  connected  with  the  regulation  of  buildings, 
the  desirability  of  a measure  of  decentralisation  is  admitted  by  the  L.C.C.  We 
would  stress  the  desirability  of  closer  contact  with  local  problems. 

Consideration  of  Local  Government  Re-organisation 

We  consider  that  the  area  of  Local  Government  in  London  should  remain  in 
principle  in  the  present  boundaries  administered  by  the  L.C.C.  and  should  not  be 
extended. 

We  advocate,  however,  the  adoption  of  a one-tier  system  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, to  consist  of  about  7 authorities  of  County  Borough  status,  each  with  a 
population  of  350,000/450,000.  The  boundaries  of  these  County  Boroughs  should 
as  far  as  possible  follow  some  traditional  lines.  Members  would  be  elected  by 
the  electors  of  the  County  Borough.  Some  re-organisation  of  boundaries  of 
electoral  divisions  might  be  necessary,  as  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  sizes  of  the 
Wards  in  the  present  boroughs. 

Certain  services  require  either  centralised  administration  or  a measure  of 
centralised  control  and  we  suggest  that  these  might  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the 
following  methods. 

(a)  The  setting  up  of  a Public  Board  on  the  pattern  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  with  an  appropriate  representation  of  members  elected  by 
the  County  Boroughs. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  Co-ordinating  Committees,  composed  of  members 
elected  by  the  County  Boroughs. 

Services  which  appear  most  usefully  to  be  administered  by  method  (a)  would 
be: 

Fire  Services 
Ambulances 

Services  which  appear  appropriate  to  method  (b)  would  be : 

Further  Education 
Sewage  and  River  Pollution 
Tunnels 
Trunk  Roads 

Flood  prevention  and  embankments 
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Bridges 
Aerodromes 
Water  Pollution 
Ferries 

Housing  outside  London 

Some  broad  and  general  aspects  of  Town  and  County  Planning 

We  believe  that  a County  Borough  is  a large  enough  unit  to  provide  for  all 
the  remaining  services  needed,  and  yet  is  near  enough  to  the  local  conditions  for 
these  latter  to  be  given  due  weight.  Furthermore  the  services  could  almost 
certainly  be  administered  with  a useful  reduction  in  staff  as  duplication  would 
have  been  ehminated. 

The  Town  Hall  remains  the  normal  focal  point  of  the  citizen,  and  in  the 
County  Borough,  the  existing  Town  Halls  could  be  retained  to  provide  the 
important  service  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  citizens,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  accommodation  required  for  the  various  County  Borough 
departments. 

Conclusion 

At  a later  stage  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  amplifying  these  views. 
We  believe  that  the  County  Borough  system  of  local  government  for  London  is 
fundamentally  sound  and  merits  serious  consideration.  We  would  again  finally 
stress  that  we  would  not  support  any  amplification  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
majority  group  on  the  Fulham  Borough  Council. 

We  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  Madam  and  Gentlemen 
Yours  faithfully 

W.  J.  PARSONS,  Leader  of  Opposition 
S,  N.  B.  LEISHMAN,  Deputy  Leader 
MISS  G.  M.  COWELL 

B.  J.  F.  GALPIN 
R.  H.  GIBBONS 

J.  HARDING-MARSH 
A.  J.  S.  LAVER 
MRS.  R.  LONGSTAFF 
MISS  E.  M.  MANN 
MRS.  L.  M.  MILLS 

C.  PARTINGTON 

Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham 
representing  the  minority  group  on  the  Council 

August,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Minority  Party  on  the  London 
County  Council 


I.  Introduction 

1.  The  Minority  Party  on  the  London  County  Council  does  not  accept  many 
of  the  contentions  contained  in  the  written  and  oral  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  by  the  Council. 

2.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  My  15th,  1958,  at  which  the  written 
statement  of  evidence  for  submission  by  the  Council  to  the  Royal  Commission 
was  approved,  it  was  unsuccessfully  moved  on  behalf  of  the  Minority  Party,  that 
the  evidence  be  amended, 

“ To  indicate  that  the  Council,  recognising  that  the  multiplicity  and  scope  of 
its  functions  have  resulted  in  an  increasingly  cumbersome  administrative 
structure  which  no  longer  constitutes  an  effective  or  convenient  unit  of  local 
government,  urges  upon  the  Royal  Commission  the  desirability  of  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  so  re-organising  London  Government  that 
the  functions  of  the  upper -tier  authority  are  confined  so  far  as  possible  to 
matters  of  overall  policy  and  planning  whilst  leaving  detailed  administration 
to  lower-tier  authorities.” 

We  still  adhere  to  that  general  statement  of  views. 

3.  Almost  from  its  inception  in  1889,  the  Council  has  been  divided  on  party 
lines.  The  standing  orders  of  the  Council  since  1934  have  recognised  the  Party 
system — “Leader  of  the  Council”  and  “Leader  of  the  Opposition”  are  official 
titles.  Each  Party  has  its  own  Whips.  Aldermen,  Committees  and  representatives 
on  outside  bodies  are  all  normally  appointed  by  party  nomination  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  parties  among  the  elected  Councillors.  Only  after  the 
elections  in  1889,  1895,  1910,  and  1949  has  this  custom  been  breached  to  any 
significant  extent.  At  the  present  time  where  the  Minority  Party  numbers  32  out 
of  the  total  Council  Membership  of  147,  we  think  it  right  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
our  view  the  standing  orders  and  procedures  of  the  Council  adequately  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Minority  Party  and  its  individual  members,  and,  in  particular, 
their  freedom  to  examine  and  comment  upon  the  policies  and  administration  of 
the  Council  so  far  as  that  remains  physically  possible.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  organisation  on  party  lines  of  the  Council,  its  committees,  and  even 
its  sub-committees,  the  relations  between  the  parties  are  normally  friendly,  and 
there  is  a reasonable  degree  of  consultation,  co-operation,  and  agreement  on  a 
great  many  matters  of  day  to  day  administration  and  policy. 


4.  The  Minority  Party  as  well  as  the  Majority  Party  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  notable  successes  which  the  Council  has  achieved  over  the  years  in  carrying 
out  its  many  and  varied  functions.  Our  criticisms  of  the  present  structure  of 
local  government  in  London  are  not  to  be  confused  with  our  criticisms  of  the 
Council’s  current  political  policies  or  their  implementation.  This  evidence  is 
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directed  to  defects  which  in  our  view  cannot  be  corrected  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  structure. 

5.  Although  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  system  works,  we  do  not 
consider  that  it  works  well  enough.  The  services  provided  by  the  Council  are  of 
a reasonably  high  standard  but  fundamentally  this  is  due  not  to  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  existing  structure,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  can  draw  upon 
the  revenues  of  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world  and  by  virtue  of  its  powers 
and  responsibilities  has  attracted  the  service  of  staff  of  a very  high  calibre. 

6.  The  Minority  Party’s  main  submissions  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

(i)  The  range  and  scope  of  the  Council’s  functions  have  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  administration  has  become  increasingly  cumbersome  and  remote 
from  the  public  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

(ii)  The  volume  of  business  is  now  so  great  that  members  of  the  Council  are 
increasingly  unable  to  keep  control  of  the  general  direction  of  policy. 

(iii)  Members  are  being  drawn  from  an  unduly  small  section  of  the  electorate 
because  of  the  demands  made  upon  their  time  by  the  work  of  the  Council. 

(iv)  We  do  not  advocate  a system  with  which  members  are  in  a position  to 
try  and  undertake  the  detailed  work  which  is  properly  the  function  of  the  officers, 
but  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  real  local  government  can  only  be  restored 
in  London  by  limiting  the  functions  of  the  upper-tier  authority  to  a minimum 
of  major  matters  of  overall  policy  and  planning. 

(v)  While  wishing  to  see  the  devolution  of  greater  powers  to  the  lower-tier 
authorities — by  conferment  rather  than  delegation — we  do  not  accept  that  the 
major  functions  retained  by  the  upper-tier  authority  should  necessarily  be  confined 
within  the  area  of  the  present  Administrative  County  of  London. 

(vi)  While  the  paramount  need  is  to  break  down  over-centralisation  the 
resulting  relief  to  the  upper-tier  authority  would  pave  the  way  for  the  co- 
ordination of  certain  services  over  a wider  area  than  at  present. 

(vii)  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  existing  structure  could  be 
improved  by  a minor  re-organisation  involving  a greater  conferment  of  powers 
upon  the  existing  lower-tier  authorities  it  can  only  be  made  fully  effective  by  a 
major  surgical  operation  involving  both  a new  lower-tier  and  a new  upper -tier 
structure. 

(viii)  In  our  opinion  what  is  required  in  London  is  fewer  lower-tier  authorities 
Which  are  capable  of  exercising  more  functions  as  of  right  and  an  upper-tier 
authority  where  functions  are  limited  to  main  drainage,  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  the  fire  service,  the  ambulance  service  (so  long  as  this  is  not  transferred 
to  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards),  out-county  housing,  including  overspill  and  new 
town  development,  major  planning  proposals,  including  major  road  improvements 
and  traffic  control,  further,  technical  and  special  education,  and  certain  public 
control  and  licensing  functions.* 


• Note. — It  will  'be  seen  that  we  have  referred  repeatedly  throughout  our  evidence  to  the 
“ upper-tier  ” and  the  “ lower-tier  ” authority.  Whether  the  “ upper-tier  ” authority 
or  the  " lower-tier  ” authority  shall  be  the  existing  L.C.C.  and  Metro'politan 
Boroughs  respectively  is  a matter  upon  which  we  hesitate  to  express  dogmatic  views, 
but  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  division  of  function.s  which  we  recommend  necessarily 
raises  questions  of  the  suitability  of  the  existing  local  government  units  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  to  be  allotted  to  them.  We  are  also  well  aware  that  the  devolution 
of  functions  which  we  are  anxious  to  see  may  well  depend  upon  the  suitability 
of  the  weakes4  unit  within  the  lower-tier  unless  the  possibility  ^ altering  existing 
boundaries  is  firmly  borne  in  mind. 
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II  Special  Services 

Education 

7.  (i)  We  share  the  view  expressed  in  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  * that  “ in  most  ways  London  is  an  efficient  local 
education  authority  ” (para.  19),  but  in  our  view  it  is  essential  to  obtain  a proper 
balance  between  administrative  convenience  and  the  responsibilities  of  members 
in  a healthy  local  government  structure. 

(il)  The  complete  centralisation  of  education  administration  may  make  for 
satisfactory  relations  with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  but  it  imposes  an  almost 
impossible  burden  on  the  members  of  the  Council’s  Education  Committee  who  are 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  maintaining  or  assisting  some  1,380  schools  with 
over  443,000  full-time  pupils  and  17,000  teachers  on  the  rolls.  In  addition 

300.000  students  attend  120  further  education  establishments  run  or  assisted  by 
the  Council.  Much  of  the  work  has  to  be  delegated  to  sub-committees  the 
members  of  which  tend  to  become  specialists  in  a limited  field.  Many  important 
matters  are  decided  in  the  absence  of  any  member  with  local  knowledge. 

(iii)  We  agree  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  view  that  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  divisional  administration  in  London  is  not  to  be  recommended  * (para. 
35),  but  for  different  reasons.  In  our  opinion  such  an  ad  hoc  body  would  only 
serve  to  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  existing  structure  and  erect  a further  barrier 
between  the  lower  and  upper-tier  authorities.  We  reject  this  suggestion  not 
because  of  London’s  long  history  of  centralised  administration  but  because  we 
are  convinced  that  there  should  be  an  effective  devolution  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  to  authorities  smaller  than  the  London  County  Council. 

(iv)  We  recognise  that  in  the  sphere  of  education  size  may  have  certain 
advantages.  Over  the  years  the  Council  has  not  only  acquired  great  experience 
in  school  building  but  the  bulk  buying  of  furniture  and  school  books  has  proved 
economical,  and,  for  example,  furniture  design  has  reached  a very  high  standard. 
The  large  size  of  the  authority  has  also  allowed  a great  variety  of  both  full-time 
and  part-time  courses  in  further  education  and  much  specialisation  in  the  various 
colleges.  We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  these  advantages  would  necessarily  be 
lost  by  devolution  to  the  lower-tier  authorities.  In  any  event  such  advantages 
must  be  weighed  against  the  disadvantage  of  inadequate  supervision  and  control 
by  members  and  remoteness  from  local  and  parental  opinion. 

(v)  Although  it  is  a matter  which  might  be  dealt  with  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  structure  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  evidence  already 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission  about  the  present  constitution  and  powers  of 
governing  and  managing  bodies.  At  present  there  are  something  of  the  order  of 

6.000  seats  on  these  bodies  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  are  nominated 
by  the  parties  at  County  Hall  in  proportion  to  their  strength  on  the  Council  and 
that  proportion  applies  throughout  the  whole  of  London.  We  do  not  accept  the 
statement  made  by  the  Leader  of  the  Council  that  these  governors  and  managers 
must  In  practice  be  active  members  of  the  party  which  nominates  them  (Day 
11,  page  394).f  That  is  not  the  practice  so  far  as  the  Minority  Party  is  concerned. 
We  try  to  nominate  the  best  people  that  can  be  found  locally  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliations,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  building  up  any  central  register 
of  suitably  qualified  persons  who  have  no  party  affiliations  and  we  are  often 
forced  to  rely  predominantly  upon  nominations  of  active  members  of  the  party 

* Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London — Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments — published  by  H.M.S.O.  refers, 
t Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London — ^Minutes  of  Evidence— Days 
11  - 12,  published  by  H.M.S.O.  refers. 
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known  to  us.  We  would  accordingly  prefer  the  lower-tier  authorities  aided,  if 
possible,  by  the  churches  and  local  voluntary  organisations  to  be,  in  any  event 
responsible  for  nominating  a large  proportion  of  members  of  governing  and 
managing  bodies. 

(vi)  We  are  strongly  in  favour  of  increasing  the  authority  possessed  by  school 
governors  and  managers.  This  should  be  not  less  than  that  possessed  by  the 
^visional  officer. 


Housing 

8.  (i)  The  number  of  dwellings  owned  and  managed  by  the  Council  is  now 
of  the  order  of  200,000.  Altogether  the  number  of  persons  housed  by  the 
Council  is  now  over  750,000,  substantially  more  than  the  total  population  of 
Manchester.  The  Council  owns  27,000  acres  of  land,  mostly  for  housing 
purposes,  equal  to  the  size  of  Liverpool. 

(ii)  The  size  of  the  housing  organisation  of  the  Council  and  the  financial 
resources  behind  it  has  enabled  the  Council  in  the  past  to  carry  out  new  building 
on  a vast  scale  which  might  well  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
lower-tier  authorities,  but  we  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Evidence  f from  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  (para.  30) 
that  “ there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  size  of  an  authority,  and  the 
efficiency  or  quality  of  its  house  building.”  At  present  the  Council’s  Housing 
Committee  has  to  do  most  of  its  work  on  paper  since  it  is  impossible  to  know  in 
detail  the  enormous  number  of  estates  and  sites  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 

(iii)  Although  the  Council,  which  employs  a highgly  qualified  and  experienced 
technical  staff,  has  done  first  class  work,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Ministry  (para. 
30)t  that  “they  are  more  expensive  in  their  building  than  other  authorities  in 
Greater  London.”  In  our  view  this  is  due  in  part  to  considerations  of  pride  and 
prestige  and  the  complications  of  the  unwieldly  machine.  The  vast  scale  of  the 
Council’s  housing  operations  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Housing  Committee  to 
have  proper  detailed  control  over  housing  expenditure — which  in  the  present  year 
alone  is  estimated  at  some  £17  million  on  capital  account  and  £20  million  on 
maintenance. 

(iv)  As  it  is  conceded  in  the  Ministry’s  evidence  (para.  46)t  that  “ now  most  of 
the  available  land  has  been  used  up  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  housing 
authorities  in  Greater  London  will,  for  this  reason,  be  forced  to  restrict  their 
activities  to  slum  clearance  and  re-development,”  we  think  the  time  has  come  for 
building  within  the  county  to  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  lower-tier  authority 
leaving  the  upper-tier  authority  responsible  for  all  housing  outside  the  area, 
namely  the  management  of  the  out-county  estates,  and  overspill  to  new  towns  and 
to  expanding  towns. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

9.  (i)  The  planning  functions  of  the  Council  are  unsatisfactory  in  their 
present  form.  On  the  one  hand  its  area  is  too  restricted  geographically ; the 
Development  Plan,  for  example,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  present 
Metropolitan  area  is  confined  to  the  area  of  the  Administrative  County  which 
is  an  entirely  artifficial  unit  from  a planning  viewpoint.  On  the  other  hand  the 
functions  which  it  at  present  discharges  for  the  Administrative  County  area  alone 
are  much  too  detailed  for  a single  body  to  discharge  without  its  administrative 
machinery  becoming  clogged  or  members  overwhelmed  by  detail. 
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(ii)  A system  which  requires  the  members  of  the  Council  to  deal  with  some 
12,000  or  more  applications  for  planning  permission  in  a year  is  clearly  over- 
loaded. In  such  circumstances  delays  which  give  rise  to  public  complaint  are 
inevitable.  When  applications  are  submitted  to  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  for  their  views  the  boroughs  are  required  to  express  these  within  14  days 
and  they  do  so.  Although  the  Council  has  made  determined  efforts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  outstanding  applications  that  are  on  hand  at  any  one  time  the 
figure  has  risen  again  to  some  1,500,  and  the  average  time  of  clearing  an  appli- 
cation is  over  six  weeks. 

(iii)  The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  their  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  f express  the  view  (para.  10)  that  “ within  the  County  of  London  the 
highly  centralised  administration  does  seem  to  work  pretty  well.  It  is  true  that 
some  cases  take  a long  time  but  they  are  usually  cases  of  great  difficulty.”  We 
agree  that  speed  is  not  the  only  factor.  The  Ministry’s  comments  are  necessarily 
limited  to  the  question  of  administrative  efficiency.  We  attach  greater  importance 
to  the  terms  of  the  decision  ultimately  conveyed  to  the  applicant  and  regret  that 
with  the  present  system  such  factors  as  the  local  knowledge  of  members,  flexibility 
of  policy  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different  areas,  and  responsiveness  to  local 
desires  and  opinion,  are  at  a discount. 

(iv)  In  our  view  while  the  upper-tier  authority  must  remain  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan,  the  lower-tier  authority  should  have 
power  either  to  approve  a planning  application  if  it  conforms  to  the  Plan,  or  to 
reject  it  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  plan,  and  they  think  it  should  be  rejected. 
If  an  application  does  not  conform  to  the  Plan  and  the  lower -tire  authority  thinks 
that  it  should  be  approved  it  should  refer  the  application  to  the  upper-tier 
authority  with  a recommendation. 

(v)  A striking  example  of  the  effects  of  the  present  ■ over-loading  of  the 
Council’s  Town  Planning  Committee  is  afforded  by  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence 
submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service, f paragraphs  14  to  19 
of  which  deal  with  Means  of  Escape  in  Case  of  Fire.  This  reveals  a state  of 
afliairs  of  which  we  think  it  fair  to  say  Council  members  were  almost  entirely 
unaware.  A quarterly  report  on  certificates  issued  is  laid  before  the  Town 
Planning  Committee  but  not  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  members  to  exercise  any 
control  or  appreciation  of  what  has  (or  has  not)  been  going  on. 

(vi)  The  present  system  of  building  control  in  the  county,  based  on  the 
London  Building  Acts,  is,  in  our  view,  satisfactory.  If  there  is  to  be  an  attempt 
to  achieve  uniformity  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  Memorandum  of  Evidence  f (para.  19-20)  we  consider  the  London 
Building  Acts  system  preferable. 


Traffic 

10.  (i)  We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  statement  in  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  Memorandum  of  Evidence  t (para.  15)  that 
“the  major  failure  of  planning  in  Greater  London  has  been  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  traffic  congestion.” 

(ii)  As  regards  road  improvement  we  do  not  consider  that  there  is  cause  for 
any  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  present  system  of  dual  responsibility,  whereby  the 
L.C.C.  are  mainly  responsible  for  major  improvements  and  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  primarily  responsible  for  minor  improvements,  but  we  consider  that  if 
there  is  any  major  reconstruction  of  the  structure  of  London  Government  the 
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lower-tier  authority  should  be  the  highway  authority  subject  to  the  overall  plan- 
ning responsibilities  of  the  upper-tier  authority  which  would  include  co-ordination 
of  proposals  for  major  road  improvements  and  traffic  control. 

(iii)  At  present  the  control  of  traffic  in  Greater  London  is  the  concern  of 
some  60  different  authorities  or  bodies.  This  has  created  a chaotic  situation 
particularly  in  relation  to  car  parking.  In  our  opinion  what  is  needed  is  for 
overall  co-ordination  of  town  planning  and  traffic  (including  car  parking) 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  one  and  the  same  authority,  that  is  by  whichever 
authority  constitutes  the  upper-tier,  whilst  leaving  detailed  execution  to  the  lower- 
tier  authorities.  This  is  indeed  an  example  of  the  sort  of  problem  which  in  our 
opinion  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  upper-tier  authority 
for  London  covering  a wider  area  than  that  represented  by  the  present  admini- 
strative county. 

(iv)  While  accepting  the  view  expressed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  their 
Memorandum  of  Evidence  f (para.  43)  that  if  there  were  to  be  created  an  upper- 
tier  authority  covering  the  Greater  London  area  no  difficulty  would  arise,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  Ministry’s  alternative  policy  of  creating  a separate  executive 
agency.  We  desire  no  increase  in  the  number  of  ad  hoc  authorities. 

Health 

11.  (i)  With  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  National  Health  Service  in 
1948  the  L.C.C.  lost  the  hospital  services  which  it  has  been  running  for  some  19 
years  and  in  turn  took  over  from  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  the  health  services 
which  the  latter  had  been  running  successfully  for  a long  time.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  Council  was  concerned  about  the  vast  and  unwieldly  task  allocated  to  it. 
In  order  “to  effect  the  largest  practicable  measure  of  local  decentralisation’’ 
(see  Council  Minutes  May  28th,  1946,  p.  354)  the  Council  was  obliged  to  divide 
the  county  into  nine  divisions.  This  reflected  the  need  for  decentralisation,  but 
the  system  of  divisions  has  not  worked  as  well  as  was  hoped  and  is  no  substitute 
for  complete  local  autonomy. 

(ii)  With  the  exception  of  the  ambulance  service,  which  must  continue  to  be 
controlled  by  the  upper-tier  authority  (unless  transferred  to  the  Regional  Hospital 
Boards),  we  are  in  favour  of  the  conferment  of  all  the  personal  health  services 
upon  the  lower-tier  authorities. 


Welfare 

12.  (i)  The  Ministry  of  Health’s  Memorandum  of  Evidence  f (para  52)  refers 
to  the  need  for  local  authorities  to  combine  their  health  and  welfare  services  under 
one  committee.  This  question  of  integrating  the  health  and  welfare  services  of 
the  L.C.C.  was  fully  considered  some  years  ago  and  both  parties  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the  L.C.C.  was  concerned,  this  was  inadvisable.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  excessive  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  L.C.C.  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a joint  committee  would  be 
hopelessly  over-burdened. 

(ii)  We  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  duplication  and  overlapping  blit  in  our 
view  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  the  conferment  of  those  welfare 
functions  which  are  virtually  health  functions  (homes  for  old  people,  mother  and 
baby  umts  and  special  units  for  rehabilitating  problem  families)  upon  the  lower- 
tier  authorities.  At  the  level  it  would  be  both  practical  and  desirable  to 
concentrate  health  and  welfare  functions  under  one  department  and  one  com- 
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(iii)  Within  the  framework  of  the  present  structure  there  is,  however,  a strong 
case  for  the  upper-tier  authority  retaining  its  responsibility  for  certain  specialised 
services,  including  homes  of  the  blind,  special  training  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  existing  large  homes  for  aged  people  unable  to  look  after  themselves. 

Children 

13.  (i)  The  Home  Office  in  their  Memorandum  of  Evidence  state  (para. 
26(1)  and  (3))  that  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  disadvantage  in  the  organis- 
ation of  child  care  in  large  local  government  units  such  as  the  London  County 
Council,”  and  ‘ standards  of  child  care  in  Greater  London  are  considered  to  be 
generally  satisfactory.”  From  the  point  of  view  of  departmental  organisation 
this  is  probably  true,  but  we  think  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
position  of  Council  members  within  the  framework  of  a local  government  system. 

(ii)  The  present  organisation  involves  the  breaking  down  of  the  work  of  the 
Children’s  Department  into  nine  divisional  areas  which  are  grouped  geographically 
into  three  districts,  each  with  its  District  Committee  upon  which  members  sit.  It 
is  just  possible  for  a hard-working  member  of  the  Council  to  keep  a grip  on  the 
work  of  one  district  but  it  should  be  understood  that  each  divisional  area  of  the 
Children’s  Committee  is  larger  than  most  local  authority  Children’s  Departments 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thus  area  2 is  fourth  in  size  in  the  list  of  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  area  4,  the  smallest,  comes  eighteenth.  As  each 
district  comprises  three  divisional  areas,  it  is  clear  that  each  District  Committee 
is  responsible  for  more  children  than  any  other  local  authority.  In  general  it  is 
our  experience  that  few  members  are  able  to  know  much  of  the  work  of  the 
children’s  establishments  outside  their  particular  district. 

(iii)  The  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Department  has  been 
broken  down  strengthens  our  opinion  that  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  that 
the  functions  of  local  authorities  under  the  Children  Act  of  1948  should  be 
exercised  by  the  lower-tier  authorities. 

(iv)  We  are  of  the  opinion,  looking  to  the  future,  that  the  obvious  line  of 
development  should  be  the  drawing  together  of  all  the  work  of  the  family  under 
one  administration.  This  might  involve  a single  Committee  not  only  for  health 
and  welfare  services  (which  have  already  been  discussed)  but  also  including  the 
children’s  services.  If  this  should  be  thought  desirable  the  argument  for 
devolution  from  the  upper-tier  authority  becomes  even  stronger  . 

Financial  Control 

14.  (i)  The  huge  concentration  of  powers  and  responsibilities  in  the  hands 
of  the  L.C.C.  means  that  the  system  of  financial  control  is  largely  exercised  by  the 
Comptroller  and  his  officers.  Members  of  the  Council  can  do  little  more  than 
query  the  odd  item  and  sanction  the  remaining  flood.  This  cannot  be  considered 
good  and  convenient  local  government. 

(ii)  We  have  already  referred,  for  example,  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  scale  of 
the  Council’s  housing  operations  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Housing  Committee 
to  have  proper  detailed  control  over  its  expenditure.  Yet  the  Housing  Committee 
and  every  other  spending  Committee  depend  upon  the  Finance  Committee  to 
examine  its  expenditure.  The  Finance  Committee  with  an  average  expenditure 
of  £6  million  before  it  at  every  fortnightly  meeting,  spread  over  an  average  of 
about  60  items,  is  quite  unable  to  investigate  in  detail.  In  any  event  the 
economical  operation  of  any  spending  committee’s  projects  cannot  be  investigated 
in  detail  because  it  is  always  alleged  that  the  spending  committee  has  already 
approved  of  the  minimum  standard. 
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Financial  Adjustments 

15.  (i)  In  any  re-organisation  of  the  structure  of  Local  Government  or  the 
re-allocation  of  functions  the  question  of  financial  resources  is  a crucial  one. 

(ii)  Whatever  action  is  taken  rateable  values  will  still  vary  considerably 
between  different  authorities  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  some 
equalisation  scheme.  We  envisage  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  adjusting  the 
present  scheme  to  meet  any  new  situation  created  by  the  implementation  of  any 
recommendations  which  we  have  made  in  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

GEOFFREY  RIPPON 

Leader  of  the  Opposition 
FRANCIS  BENNETT 
Opposition  Chief  Whip 

9th  September,  1959 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Minority  of  Members  on  the  Penge 
Urban  District  Council 

Town  Hall, 

Anerley  Road, 
London,  S.E.20 
10th  October,  1958 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


Penge  Urban  District  Council 

Dear  Sir 

We,  the  undersigned  five  members  of  the  above  Council,  wish  to  record  our 
complete  disagreement  with  the  submission  and  recommendation  contained  in  the 
further  Outline  of  Evidence  which  the  Council  on  a majority  vote  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  Commission. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Penge  Council  is  13  Labour  members  and  5 
Conservatives,  and  we,  the  Conservative  members  as  undersigned,  would  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  adhere  in  all  particulars  to  the  original  Outline 
of  Evidence  submitted  to  you.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  a matter  so  vitally  affecting 
the  welfare  and  good  government  of  the  district  in  the  future,  politics  should,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  be  divorced  from  any  submission. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  figures,  we,  although  we  only  hold  5 seats 
on  the  present  Council,  do  represent  approximately  50%  of  the  votes  cast  and 
submit,  therefore,  that  we  speak  for  as  great  a number  of  our  people  as  do  the 
Labour  element  holding  thirteen  seats. 

Local  Election 

18  seats,  6 seats  in  each  of  three  wards.  Each  elector  entitled  to  six  votes 
in  his  or  her  ward. 

Election  1958 

Votes  cast  41.883.  Conservative  20.237.  Labour  21.646  equals  41,883. 
Result : Labour  1 3 seats.  Conservative  5 seats. 

Election  1955 

Votes  cast  43.400.  Conservative  24.583.  Labour  16.828.  Tenants,  etc., 
1998  equals  43.400.  Result:  Conservative  18  seats. 

We  ask  your  indulgence  for  approaching  you  in  this  manner  but  we  feel  it 
is  our  duty  as  the  representatives  of  so  many  of  the  residents  of  the  district  to 
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make  our  views  clear  to  you  and  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
attending  should  you  consider  taking  oral  evidence.  If,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  original  Outline  of  Evidence,  thirty  copies  of  this  letter  are  required,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  supply  them. 


Yours  faithfully 

Councillor  F.  A.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  1952-3  and  1954-5 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee  and  Stafl 
Committee 

Councillor  K.  M.  PRICE 

Chairman  of  General  Purposes  Committee 
and  Park  Committee 

Councillor  H.  A.  B.  COPPARD 

Chairman  of  Parks  Committee  and  Public 
Health  Committee 

Councillor  C.  J.  W.  BUNN 

Councillor  V.  S.  H.  MITCHELL 

Member  of  Darenth  Area  Town  Planning 
Committee 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Minority  of  Members  on  the  Richmond 
(Surrey)  Borough  Council 


1.  The  signatories  to  this  statement  of  evidence  are  all  Members  of  the 
Richmond  (Surrey)  Borough  Council,  whose  views  on  the  desirable  structure  of 
Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  Area  differ  from  those  contained  in  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  majority  of  the  Council  which  can  be  summarised  as 
being  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  “ status  quo."  For  easy  reference  the 
signatories  are: 


First  elected 


Name 

to  Council 

Aid. 

T.  Raymond  Starr,  J.P. 

1927 

J.  Leonard  Hawkins  ,.. 

1935 

Cllr. 

Harold  A.  Taylor,  J.P,  ... 

1940 

Joan  E.  Whitty 

1941 

James  S.  Harwood 

1946 

A.  J.  M.  Carroll 

1953 

Bernard  Hughes 

1956 

Francis  J.  Hurley 

1956 

Emil  H.  Campion 

1957 

Arthur  R.  Hatcher 

1957 

Gwendoline  D.  Smith  ... 

1957 

Alfreda  McNae,  J.P. 

1958 

Charles  J.  Moody,  J.P. ... 

1958 

Remarks 


Mayor  1945-6 

Mayor  1942-3.  Break  in  service 
of  2 years 

Senior  Magistrate,  Local  Bench 
Break  in  service  of  9 years 
Mayor  1958-9.  Break  in  service 
of  2 years 


2.  As  a result  of : 


(a)  our  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  present  two-tier  system 

(b)  our  study  of  the  many  reports  prepared  by  interested  organisations 
during  the  past  fifteen  years 

(c)  our  first  hand  investigations  into  the  functioning  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  a County  Borough  within  the  London  conurbation 

we  are  satisfied  that  Greater  London  could  be  better  served  by  the  establishment 
of  a number  of  contiguous  authorities  all  enjoying  powers  very  similar  to  those 
exercisable  by  County  Boroughs  but  with  special  provision  to  deal  with  those 
services  which  in  the  public  interest  ought  not  be  confined  within  a comparatively 
small  geographical  extent. 


3.  To  avoid  wearisome  repetition,  we  would  state  that  our  views  are  very 
much  in  line  with  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  but  whilst  we  agree  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  under  which  one  authority  would  administer  a 
service  for  the  benefit  of  two  or  more  adjoining  authorities,  we  believe  that  some 
services  (e.g.  Fire  Brigade)  should  be  planned  over  a much  larger  area  and  in 
consequence  we  think  that  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  structure 
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of  some  form  of  Joint  Committee  to  operate  such  services. 

4.  Our  criticism  of  the  present  two-tier  system  of  Local  Government  mav 
be  summarised  as  follows:  ^ 

It  is  Administratively  Uneconomic 

(a)  In  many  services  such  as  Town  Planning,  Education,  Health  and  Welfare 
the  actual  structure  is,  in  fact,  a three-tier  one.  It  frequently  happens  that  iii 
consequence  three  Committees  (together  with  their  respective  Officers)  all  deal 
with  one  problem.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  although  the  County  Council 
is  the  statutory  authority  they  have  delegated  certain  of  their  functions  to  the 
District  Authorities  and  at  the  same  time  have  esablished  a “ group  ” committee 
comprising  representatives  of  both  the  County  Council  and  of  the  various  District 
Authorities  grouped  together  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  particular  service 
We  feel  that  this  is  extremely  cumbersome,  leads  to  unnecessary  delay  and  is 
wasteful  both  of  money  and  of  members’  time.  We  agree  that  to  date  these 
delegated  services  have  worked  quite  well  in  the  Richmond  area  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  due  very  largely  to  the  particularly  happy  relations  existing 
between  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  the  Richmond  Borough.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  if  these  relations  were  other  than  what  they  are,  the  administration 
of  some  of  the  services  concerned  could  become  very  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficidt  tor  Minor  Authorities  to  attract  the  best  brains 
or  the  best  Officers 

(b)  The  general  trend  of  legislation  for  a considerable  time  has  been  to 
transfer  to  the  County  Authorities  many  of  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  the 
minor  authorities.  Responsibility  now  vested  in  these  latter  authorities  is  so 
diminished  that  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  willing  to  give  up  their  time  to  serve 
on  them.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  a question  of  time  before  the  same  effect  will 
become  very  apparent  with  the  calibre  of  officers  available  for  Local  Government 
Service.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  most  competent  officers  will  naturally  gravitate 
to  the  large  authorities  and  it  will  only  be  officers  of  the  mediocre  type  who  will 
be  satisfied  to  serve  the  minor  authorities. 


The  field  tor  Potential  Members  of  County  Councils  is  far  too  limited 

(c)  It  is  the  general  practice  for  County  Councils  to  meet  in  the  daytime 
and  there  are  no  doubt  very  good  reasons  for  this.  The  effect  is,  however,  to 
exclude  from  membership  of  the  County  Council  many  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life  since  their  attendance  at  daytime  meetings  is  impossible.  We  feel  this  is  very 
regrettable  but  is  inseparable  from  an  authority  covering  a very  large  area. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  County  Councils 

(d)  In  general  the  percentage  poll  for  County  Council  elections  is  lower 
than  that  for  elections  to  minor  authorities  and  members  of  major  Councils  are 
less  accessible  to  most  ratepayers.  This  again  stems  from  the  wide  areas  covered 
by  the  County  Councils  and  introduces  a sense  of  remoteness  which  is  absent 
from  the  deliberations  and  activities  of  the  Borough  or  Urban  District  Council. 

5.  Apart  from  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Richmond  Borough 
Council  prior  to  its  “ status  quo  ” decision  referred  to  in  para.  1 above  we  have 
had  conversations  with  many  of  our  colleagues  on  that  Council.  Almost  without 
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exception  they  expressed  the  view  that  they  are  influenced  solely  by  what  they  feel 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  Richmond,  without  regard  to  what  might  be  the 
ideal  form  of  Local  Government  for  Greater  London  as  a whole.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  readily  accept  that  a single  all-purpose  authority  is  to  be  preferred  in 
many  places  but  they  are  unwilling  to  contemplate  such  a development  locally 
because  they  fear  it  may  involve  some  amalgamation  of  existing  Boroughs  as  a 
result  of  which  Richmond  might  lose  its  identity.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  need 
not  be  so  and  by  way  of  local  example  we  instance  the  parish  of  Kew  which 
whilst  absorbed  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  for  Local  Government  purposes 
remains  an  easily  recognisable  separate  entity,  maintaining  its  traditions  and 
atmosphere. 

6.  We  take  the  view  that  the  structure,  functions  and  boundaries  of  Local 
Authorities  should  be  determined  in  the  light  of  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
for  the  whole  of  Greater  London.  We  accept  the  necessity  for  adjustments  of 
boundaries  to  form  units  having  resources  capable  of  providing  adequate  Local 
Government  services,  yet  sufficiently  small  geographically  that  there  is  no  sense 
of  remoteness.  We  believe  that  in  the  past  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid 
on  regarding  the  river  as  a natural  boundary  between  Counties  or  between  Minor 
Authorities ; we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  several  localities  the  river  is  the 
one  factor  which  authorities  on  both  banks  have  in  common  and  that  arrange- 
ments exist  to  permit  an  authority  on  one  side  to  examine  and  comment  on 
proposals  for  development  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  could  well  be 
that  an  area  embracing  both  banks  would  prove  a happy  solution  and  might 
result  in  a greater  appreciation  of  the  River  Thames.  Naturally  we  reserve  the 
right  to  comment  on  and  to  suggest  amendments  to  any  proposals  which  may 
result  in  the  creation  of  a Local  Government  Unit  covering  an  area  different  from 
the  several  neighbourhoods  which  now  comprise  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

27th  November,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Minority  of  Members  on  the 
Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council 


13  Mount  Pleasant 

Ruislip 

15th  December,  1959 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


Sir 

1.  The  minority  Group  of  the  Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council 
welcome  this  opportunity  of  submitting  a statement  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Loral  Government  in  Greater  London  on  the  housing  problem  in  both  Middlesex 
and  Ruislip-Northwood. 

2.  The  group  is  most  concerned  that  the  Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District 
Council  has  failed  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  submit 
me  views  of  the  Urban  District  Council  on  housing  for  examination  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 


3.  The  main  details  of  housing  in  the  Urban  District  are  set  out  in  the 
attached  appendix. 

4.  Save  for  the  replacement  of  temporary  bungalows,  now  in  progress,  and 
the  erechon  of  a small  number  of  eventide  homes,  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Urban  District'  Council  not  to  exercise  further  its  powers  under  the  Housing 
Acts.  Indeed  the  Council  has  now  decided  to  release  for  private  development 
land  in  the  district  acqmred  for  housing  purposes,  the  following  being  the  relevant 
extract  from  the  Housing  Committee’s  report  to  the  Council : 

Clause  162,  28th  January,  1959 

Your  committee  has  considered  a report  upon  the  circumstances  con- 
cernmg  the  acquisition  of  the  land  and  the  powers  under  which  it  is  held  by 
the  Council  and  has  instructed  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  prepare  a plan 
within  the  next  12  months  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  in  January,  1960, 
to  include  arboreal  development  on  the  Joel  Street  frontage,  provision  for 
a limited  number  of  Eventide  Homes  in  Wiltshire  Lane  leaving  the  balance 
of  land  available  for  private  development. 

. ?■  Urban  District  Council  has  also  at  its  meeting  of  22nd  July,  1959, 
decided  to  oppose  the  proposal  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  seek 
additional  powers  to : 

(i)  promote  and  finance  a New  Town  by  establishing  a Corporation  or  by 
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other  means ; 

(ii)  be  an  authority  eligible  to  participate  in  development  under  the  Town 
Development  Act,  1952 ; 

(iii)  exercise  outside  Middlesex  the  powers  exercisable  by  a Housing 
Authority  in  its  own  area  and  otherwise  under  the  Housing  Acts. 

The  Council  resolution  went  on  to  state  that  “ it  is  inappropriate  for  the  County 
Council  to  seek  additional  powers  pending  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  Area  being  made  known.” 

6.  From  the  attached  appendix  (para.  6)  it  will  be  seen  that  very  few  housing 
applicants  are  housed  in  the  New  or  Expanded  Towns. 

7.  It  is  difficult  without  conducting  a detailed  investigation  to  estimate  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  housing  problem  in  Ruislip-Northwood.  It  is  known  however 
that  young  married  couples  with  children  who  have  lived  in  the  district  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  cannot  get  on  to  the  list  of  housing  applicants. 
This  is  but  one  example  which  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  the  waiting  list 
as  a guide  to  the  housing  problem. 

8.  It  is  the  view  of  the  minority  group  that  not  only  should  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  be  granted  the  power  set  out  in  para.  5 above,  but  that  there  is 
also  a need  to  consider  granting,  with  suitable  safeguards,  to  the  County  Council 
the  powers  of  a Housing  Authority  in  Middlesex. 

9.  The  minority  group  of  Councillors  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  Royal  Commission  to  supplement  this  statement. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  A.  J.  BEASLEY 

Councillor 

on  behalf  of'  the  Minority  Group  of  the 
Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council 

APPENDIX 
Statement  of  Housing 

1.  There  was  at  31st  March,  1958,  some  21,607  domestic  hereditaments  in 
the  Urban  District,  of  these : 

3,654  had  rateable  values  over  £25  and  under  £30 


7,600 

„ £30  „ 

„ £40 

5,567 

„ £40  „ 

„ £50 

2,129 

„ £50  „ 

„ £60 

18,950 

the  remaining  domestic  hereditaments  had  rateable  values  either  above  £60  or 
below  £25. 

2.  Schedule  of  dwellings  erected  or  acquired  by  the  district  council  and  the 
amount  of  subsidy  received,  as  at  12.12.1959: 
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Housing  Act 

N\o.  of 
Houses 

Grant  per 
dwelling 

Period 

1919 

229 

over  Idi  rate 

(excess  of  expenditure).  No 

1923 

80 

£6 

time  limit 
20  years 

30 

£4 

20  „ 

1924 

82 

£7.5 

40  „ 

1938 

24 

£7.5 

40  „ 

12 

— 

1944 

457 

108 

(Temporary 

Bungalows  provided  by  the 

1946 

1,314(1) 

Government) 
(Now  being 

£16.5 

replaced  by  permanent  units) 
60  years 

307(2) 

£26.7 

60  „ 

2 

£31.2 

60  „ 

44 

£37.85 

60 

39 

£55.5 

60  „ (Flats) 

12 

£66.9 

60  „ (Flats) 

82(3) 

£22.05 

60  „ 

32 

£33.3 

60  „ (Flats) 

12(4) 

£22.05 

60  „ (Slum  clearance) 

6 

£10 

60  „ (Subsidy  ceased  in 

1955 

2,415 

6 

£75 

certain  circum- 
stances) 

20  „ (Requisitioned 

1957 

3 



houses) 

(Purchased  from  Housing 

1956 

54 

£10 

Account) 
60  years 

1956 

39 

£22.05 

60  „ 

1956 

38 

Not  known 

60  „ 

Notes : (1)  dwellings  completed  before  1st  March,  1952 

(2)  dwellings  completed  before  1st  April,  1955 

(3)  dwellings  for  which  tenders  accepted  before  3rd  November,  1955 

(4)  dwellings  for  which  tenders  accepted  on  or  after  3rd  November,  1955 

3.  Requisitioned  Properties 

Number  held  at  20th  December,  1947.  318  properties,  all  of  which  were 
released  from  requisition  by  11th  December,  1959. 

4.  Waiting  List 

(a)  Applicants  for  inclusion  on  list  require  that  either  husband  or  wife  to 
have  been  a 

(i)  resident  of  the  district  prior  to  July,  1946  and 

(ii)  unbroken  residence  in  the  district  for  five  years  prior  to  application. 
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(b)  Waiting  list  12th  December,  1959 

“A”  (registered  before  31st  March,  1958)  270 

“B  ” (registered  after  31st  March,  1958,  and  only  considered 

where  special  hardship)  221 

“ C ” (considered  and  permanently  deferred  unless  change  of 

circumstances)  j 12 

Eventide  Home  List  I97 


800 


of  the  A and  B lists,  of  this  total,  292  have  indicated  willingness  to  move  to  a new 
or  expanded  town. 

New  and  Expanded  Towns 
5.  Cost  Each  Year 

1954- 5 

1955- 6 

1956- 7 

1957- 8 

1958- 9 


Total  ...  £1,660  4 6 


£ s.  d. 
44  10  0 
229  12  0 
348  0 0 
593  12  0 
444  10  6 


The  above  figures  have  been  extracted  from  the  General  Rate  Fund  Ledger  and 
are  not  included  in  the  Housing  Revenue  Account. 


5. 

Town 

Numbers  Re-Housed 

1954-5  1955-6  1956-7 

1957-8 

1958-9 

Total 

Basildon  

— — 

2 



2 

4 

Bletchley  

— 3 

11 

1 

3 

18 

Bracknell  

2 1 

— 

— 

6 

9 

Crawley  

— — 

2 

5 

4 

11 

Harlow  

— — 

1 

4 

2 

7 

Hemel  Hempstead  ... 

— 1 

9 

14 

5 

29 

Stevenage 

3 1 

4 

2 

6 

16 

Swindon  

3 14 

8 

6 

5 

36 

Welwyn  and  Hatfield 

— — 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Totals 

8 20 

41 

33 

34 

136 

Notes  : (1)  Up  to  1955-6  payments  are  made  to  the  town.  From  1956-7  payments 
are  made  to  the  Ministry  under  the  1956  Act. 

(2)  The  above  are  all  the  families  officially  re-housed.  No  payment  is 
made  if  they  were  re-housed  by  any  official  body  other  than  the 
Council  prior  to  1956-7,  and  they  are  not  included. 

(3)  Although  all  the  above  have  been  re-housed  by  the  Council  it  does 
not  seem  that  payment  is  being  made  in  respect  of  all  136.  No  pay- 
ment is  made  in  respect  of  tenants  rehoused  in  re-let  property  in 
respect  of  1956-7  onwards,  and  payment  ceased  in  respect  of  those 
re-housed  in  1954-5  and  1956  on  the  termination  of  the  tenancy. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Mottingham  Residents’  and  Ratepayers’ 
Association 


Foreword 

The  Mottingham  Residents’  and  Ratepayers’  Association  was  formed  on  the  1st 
March,  1932,  and  has  continued  functioning  energetically  in  the  interests  of 
residents  whilst  the  Local  Authority  has  progressed  from  Parish  Council,  Rural 
District  to  its  present  status  as  an  Urban  District  Council  (Chislehurst  and’sidcup 
Urban  District  Council).  The  surrounding  fields  have  given  place  to  London 
County  Council  Estates  and  new  housing,  but  the  character  of  Mottingham  as 
a purely  residential  area  has  not  changed.  The  Association  feels  that  there 
must  be  many  areas  of  a similar  character  and  that  the  views  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  purely  residential  areas  should  be  expressed  and  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  its  task  of  recommending  a form  of  Local  Govern- 
ment for  Greater  London. 


Recommendations 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  indivisible  services,  such  as  Classified  Roads 
and  their  lighting,  bridges,  sewerage,  planning,  fire  and  Ambulance  services  be 
separated  from  the  remaining  services.  That  there  should  be  a Board  of  Control 
for  the  indivisible  services  functioning  separately  from  the  administration  of 
purely  Local  Government  services  and  functions. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  area  of  Greater  London  be  divided  into  Local 
Authority  Districts  with  full  County  Borough  Status  (less  the  indivisible  services). 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  divisions  be  so  selected  that  the  areas  on  the 
periphery  be  amalgamated,  so  as  to  preserve  the  class  and  conditions  that  the 
residential  population  have  selected  as  amenities  which  they  consider  necessary 
for  health  and  happiness.  In  order  that  revenue  for  Local  Government  service 
may  be  adequate  this  may  well  mean  that  such  Districts  may  be  larger  than  the 
inner  and  more  densely  populated  Industrial  and  Commercial  areas. 

4.  We  consider  an  extension  of  the  London  County  Council  to  embrace 
Greater  London  to  be  neither  economical  nor  practical.  The  conception  is 
throughly  abhorrent  to  our  members. 

5.  ^ We  recommend  that  the  form  of  Government  should  be  so  planned  as 
to  eliminate  costly  and  redundant  authorities.  In  this  respect  members  feel  that 
the  ceiling  for  rate  demands  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  purpose  of  any  reform 
in  Local  Government  should  be  directed  to  cause  a reduction  of  the  rgte  burden. 
Residents,  particularly  those  of  fixed  incomes,  have  no  means  of  passing  on 
financial  obligations  such  as  are  available  to  business  concerns. 
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6.  We  recommend  that  Teachers’  Training  Colleges,  Universities,  Poly- 
technics and  Technological  Colleges  should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  that  the  remaining  education  be  administered  by  the 
proposed  Districts. 

7,  We  consider  that  the  intrusion  of  Party  Politics  is  a disservice  to  Local 
Government  and  all  means  should  be  employed  to  exclude  these  influences. 

E.  W.  McArthur,  Major 

Chairman 

July  3rd,  1958 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Mottingham  Residents’  and  Ratepayers’ 
Association 


We  wish  to  amplify  our  previous  recommendations,  dated  3rd  July,  1958  with 
the  following  recommendation,  i.e. : ’ . in 

“ That  the  divisions  recommended  in  Clause  3 be  administered  locally  as 
County  Borough  remaining  in  the  County  of  Kent  and  are  not  included  m 
‘ Greater  London 

R.  P.  PORTER 
Vice-Chairman 
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The  National  Association  of  Fire  Officers 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

Dear  Sir 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  February,  I have  to  inform  you  that  this 
Association  has  given  consideration  to  the  question  of  possible  changes  in  the 
Local  Government  structure  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Terms  of  Reference  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  has  reached  the  view  that  no  changes  should  be 
made  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fire  authorities.  It  is 
thought  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  fire  authorities  would  tend  to  result 
in  a decrease  in  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigades  as  at  present  constituted. 
In  the  view  of  this  Association,  the  fire  brigades  which  are  now  in  being  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  (as  defined  in  the  Terms  of  Reference)  fulfil  their  functions 
in  a most  satisfactory  and  efficient  manner. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  J.  CAMP 

General  Secretary 

16th  April,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  National  Associaton  of  Head  Teachers 
(South  Herts  Branch) 


The  Chairman 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 


The  School  House, 

High  Street, 
Elstree,  Herts 


Sir 

The  members  of  the  South  Hertfordshire  Branch  of  the  National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers  understand  that  evidence  is  being  taken  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  with  regard  to  future  recom- 
mendations relating  to  administration  of  education  in  the  Greater  London  Area 

We  urge  that  the  following  points  be  given  most  careful  consideration: 

1.  The  South  Herts  Division,  comprising  Barnet  and  East  Barnet,  Elstree 
and  Boreham  Wood,  contains  an  educational  unit  in  the  form  of  the 
South  Herts  Divisional  Executive  which  is  able  to  understand,  appreciate 
and  administer  the  detailed  educational  needs  of  the  area. 

2.  The  educational  administration  of  the  area  is  eminently  progressive. 

3.  Close  personal  relationships  exist  between  the  teachers  of  the  area  and 
the  Divisional  and  County  Education  Officers. 

4.  The  financial  autonomy  granted  to  individual  Head  Teachers  in  their 
respective  Schools  has  proved  most  successful  over  several  years. 

Because  of  the  decided  advantages  which  accrue  to  educationalists  in  this 
particular  area  we  would  strongly  resist  any  proposed  change  in  administration 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  present  progressive  system. 

The  foregoing  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  46  Head  Teachers  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  this  Division  with  a child  population  of  over  17,000. 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  K.  E.  A.  WEBB,  President 

C.  T.  ADCOCK,  Honorary  Secretary 

14th  May.  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  National  Association  of  Local  Education 
Authority  Youth  Service  Officers 


J.  R.  Niven,  Esq.,  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 

in  Greater  London 

Further  to  my  letter  of  18th  September,  I have  been  asked  by  my  region  of  the 
National  Association  of  Youth  Service  Officers  to  say  that,  if  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion should  decide  not  to  take  oral  evidence,  they  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
convey  the  following  statement: 

“ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  South-East  Region  of  the  National 
Association  of  Youth  Service  Officers  that  Youth  Service  should  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  Further  Education  Service.” 

If  you  require  thirty  copies  of  this  statement  I shall  be  glad  to  supply  them. 


26  Mulgrave  Road 

Sutton,  Surrey 


Youth  faithfully 


(Sgd.)  M.  TARRANT 

Hon.  Secretary 


16th  October,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  National  Chamber  of  Trade — Greater 
London  Area  Council 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  SUB  - C O MMITEE 
ON  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER 
LONDON 

Preamble 

The  National  Chamber  of  Trade  is  the  national  organisation  which  represents— as 
its  name  implies— the  interests  of  Traders  nationally ; and  in  this  context,  the 
term  “ Traders  ” denotes  primarily  those  who  contribute  actively  or  by  ancillary 
services  to  the  chain  of  retail  distribution.  It  represents,  through  857  affiliated 
Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce  throughout  the  country,  together  with  33 
national  allied  Trade  associations,  more  than  half  a million  Traders.  The 
National  Chamber  of  Trade  is  the  pre-eminent  body  in  this  connection  and  is 
recognised  as  the  “ voice  of  the  Trader.” 

For  admirustrative  purposes,  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  is  divided  into 
eleven  Areas  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland,  each  having  its  own 
Council,  Executive  Committee,  Officers  and  Secretariat. 

The  Greater  London  Area  Council  (No.  9)  covers  the  administrative  County 
of  London  together  with  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire 
and  the  metropolitan  ” parts  of  Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex.  The  territory  embraced 
by  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Greater  London  therefore  lies  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  operations  of 
the  Greater  London  Area  Council.  The  Area  Council  is  responsible  for  services 
to  156  affiliated  Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce  within  its  boundaries,  the 
majority  of  which  are  also  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Greater  London  Area  Council  welcomed  the  setting  up  of  the  Royal 
Commission  and  immediately  sought  permission  to  submit  a Report  containing 
the  results  of  its  consideration  of  these  matters.  Immediately  after  the  formal 
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setting  up  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Area  Council  approved  the  setting  up 
of  its  own  special  Sub-Committee  with  the  same  terms  of  reference  as  those  of 
the  Royal  Commission  and  delegated  to  it  “power  to  draw  up  and  submit,  in 
the  name  of  the  Greater  London  Area  Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Trade,  a Report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Royal  Commission.” 

The  Committee  as  set  up  was  drawn  widely  from  all  sections  of  the  Trading 
community , from  all  parts  of  the  area  under  review,  and  had  a comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  Traders  in  particular,  and  of  Ratepayers  in 
general,  with  respect  to  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 

The  part  which  Traders  have  long  played  in  the  affairs  of  Local  Government 
as  well  as  in  National  Government  is  too  well  known  to  need  elaboration— suffice 
it  to  say  that  no  other  section  of  the  community  has  played  or  continues  to  play 
a greater  part. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Committee  that  this  Greater  London  Area 
Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  is  both  competent  and  an  appropriate 
body  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  it  appends  its 
findings  and  recommendations  hereto. 


The  list  of  members  comprising  the  Special  Sub-Committee 
is  as  foUows : 

Chairman : 

Sidney  J.  Bull  Insurance  Broker ; Chairman  of  the  Greater  London 

Area  Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade 
1957-1958  and  unanimously  re-elected  to  continue  in 
office  for  a second  term  1958-1959.  Past  Chairman  of 
the  Bal'ham  and  Tooting  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Members : 


Denis  Ambrose 


R.  F.  Rummery 


H.  B.  Matthissen,  LL.B. 


P.  W.  Alcock,  F.I.M.I. 


Councillor 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Beaumont 


Electrical  Engineer ; Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Greater 
London  Area  Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Trade  1958-1959  ; Chairman  of  the  Traders’  Section 
of  the  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Retail  Jeweller ; Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Greater  London 
Area  Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade; 
Past  President  of  the  WiUesden  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Solicitor  ; Member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  ; Member  of  Executive 
Committee,  Greater  London  Area  Council ; Chairman, 
Council  of  Management,  London  Chamber  of  Trade  ; 
Chairman,  Feltham  and  District  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Motor  Trader ; Member  of  Executive  Committee, 
Greater  London  Area  Council ; Past  Chairman, 
Borough  of  Lewisham  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; Past 
Member  of  Deptford  Borough  Council  for  14  years. 

Justice  of  the  Peace ; Member  of  the  West  Drayton 
Chamber  of  Trade  ; Member  of  the  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  U.D.C. 
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Councillor  Retail  Ladies’  Outfitter ; Member  of  the  Executive 

E.  P.  G,  Lewis  Committee  Twickenham  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 

Chairman,  Highways  Committee  Twickenham  Corpora- 
tion ; Member  of  Twickenham  Corporation’s  Special 
Committee  on  Local  Government  Re-organisation ; 
President,  Twickenham  Ratepayers’  Association. 


Major  E.  W.  McArthur  Secretary,  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Poplar 
Municipal  Alliance ; President,  Mottingham  (Kent) 
Ratepayers’  Association. 


Councillor 
W.  S.  Manners 


W.  R.  Piper, 
M.B.E.,  M.H.C.I. 


Builder ; Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Greenwich 
Chamber  of  Commerce ; Member  of  Greenwich 
Borough  Council. 

Retail  Tobacconist  and  Confectioner  also  a Hotelier; 
Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Greater  London  Area 
Council ; Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Weybridge 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Hubert  A.  Robertson,  Rating  Surveyor ; Member,  Chamberwell,  Peckham  and 
F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.  Dulwich  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


W.  W.  Smyth  Retail  Draper  and  Outfitter ; Past  Chairman  of  the 

Balham  and  Tooting  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Trayford,  F.Comm.A.,  A.C.C.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Greater  London 
Area  Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade,  acted  as  Secretary  to  the 
Special  Sub-Committee. 


F.Yisting  structure  of  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London 

The  Committee  gave  very  careful  consideration  to  the  present  structure  of 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  with  particular  reference  to  the  factors  of : 

(a)  the  complex  arrangement  of  differing  types  of  Local  Government 
Authorities  within  the  area,  comprising  County  Councils,  County 
Borough  Councils,  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  Municipal  Borough 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils,  Rural  District  Councils  and  Parish 
Councils,  together  with  certain  other  autonomous  bodies  responsible  or 
particular  functions. 

(b)  the  very  considerable  variations  in  the  functions  of  these  Authorities 
and  their  differing  sizes  and  undoubted  duplications  of  staffs,  premises 
and  activities. 

(c)  the  widely  differing  densities  of  population,  types  of  property  and  con- 
sequently, rateable  value. 

(d)  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  is 
without  parallel  anywhere  else  in  the  world  and  must  be  treated  as 
a unique  problem,  and  that  any  realistic  proposals  for  the  re-construction 
of  Local  Government  within  the  area  must  take  cognisance  of  this 
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and,  if  necessary,  provide  fur  the  creation  of  and  the  introduction  into 
Local  Government  Structure  entirely  new  concepts  to  meet  the  special 
conditions  prevailing. 

After  a consideration  of  all  the  facts,  experience  and  information  before  it, 
the  Committee  unanimously  agreed  : 

That  changes  are  desirable  in  the  present  structure  of  local  government 
in  Greater  London  and  will  make  recommendations  in  due  course  to  the 
Royal  Commission  now  sitting  to  examine  this  matter. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  further  the  existing  structure 
of  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  under  the  four  headings  of  : 

(a)  Geographical  considerations 

(b)  The  “ Tier  ” system 

(c)  Functions 

(d)  Finance 

In  the  course  of  its  examination,  and  before  arriving  at  the  recommendations 
which  are  annexed  hereto,  the  Committee  took  into  account  the  following  points  : 


Geographical  Considerations  and  the  “Tier”  System 

(a)  The  whole  of  the  area  delineated  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal 
Commission  is  a unit  which  enjoys  certain  indivisible  services  which 
should  be  administered  by  ONE  Authority;  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
recognised  that  when  going  into  the  details  of  administration,  the  Royal 
Commission  might  deem  it  desirable  to  make  adjustments  to  the 
boundaries. 

(b)  The  multiplicity  of  existing  Local  Authorities  having  varying  functions 
is  an  uneconomic  structure  and  should  give  way  to  the  uniform  pattern 
of  “ most  purpose  Authorities  ” in  the  “ second  tier.” 

(c)  Within  the  present  Administrative  County  of  London  there  is  an 
unnecessarily  large  number— 28— of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
which  serve  only  three  and  a quarter  millions  out  of  a total  population 
for  the  whole  area  of  eight  and  a half  millions.  It  follows  that  there 
should  be  a drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  administrative  units 
in  that  part  of  the  area. 

(d)  It  was  appreciated  that  the  same  considerations  would  need  to  apply 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  area  if  economic  working  units  are  to  be 
established  there.  The  other  factors  of  “human  and  intimate  relation- 
ships” were  considered;  the  Committee  was  united  in  feeling  that 
considerations  of  economic  and  efficient  administration  should  take 
precedence. 

(e)  No  changes  in  the  Local  Government  structure  of  Greater  London 
should  be  made  which  would  alter  the  character,  as  now  existing,  of 
the  City  and  Corporation  of  London  and  its  traditional  role  in  civic 
affairs. 
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Functions 

(f)  Only  a minimum  range  of  functions  should  be  given  to  the  " Top  Tier 
Authority,”  and  the  “ Second  Tier  Authorities  ” should  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  all  other  functions. 

(g)  Responsibility  for  education  is  a difficult  matter  to  allocate.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that,  except  for  one  or  two  special  matters,  the 
“ SeconiTier  Authorities  ” should  be  charged  with  these  responsibilities. 


Finance 

(h)  The  present  method  of  collecting  the  money  for  financing  the  activities 
of  the  various  Authorities  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 


General  Considerations 

(i)  It  is  improper  for  any  Local  Authority  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
competition  with  its  own  ratepayers  in  the  sphere  of  Trade  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  buying  and  selling  and  such  action  by  Local  Authorities 
should  be  prohibited — as  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  National 
Chamber  of  Trade. 

(j)  The  amount  of  money  which  is  handled  by  Local  Authorities  is  so  vast 
that  every  possible  method  of  effecting  savings  and  of  achieving  efficient 
administration  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  a statutory  requirement 
for  every  Authority  to  set  up  and  maintain,  as  a Standing  Committee 
of  the  Council,  an  Organisation  and  Methods  Committee. 

(k)  The  introduction  of  Party  Politics  into  Local  Government  is  to  be 
deplored  and,  whilst  the  Committee  recognised  that  this  is  not  a matter 
which  can  form  the  subject  of  a recommendation,  it  was  felt  that  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  should  be  placed  on  record,  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  give  too  much  emphasis  to  their  views  on  this  matter. 


Having  regard  to  the  foregoing  factors  and  the  discussions  which  ensued 
in  connection  therewith. 

This  Committee  submits  the  followiiig  recommendations  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Royal  Commission. 


General  Recommendations  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
Royal  Commission 

That  ; 

1.  The  future  local  government  structure  of  Greater  London  should  be 
on  a two-tier  basis. 

2.  The  top-tier  authority  should  operate  with  limited  functions  over  the 
whole  of  the  area  covered  by  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
or  such  changed  area  as  they  may  recommend. 
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3.  The  members  of  the  top-tier  authority  should  be  nominated  by  the 
constituent  second-tier  authorities, 

4.  Any  new  single  top-tier  authority  created  in  a re-construction  of  local 
government  in  Greater  London  should  not  be  linked  in  any  way  with  the 
existing  City  and  Corporation  of  London. 

5.  The  City  and  Corporation  of  London  should  be  left  unchanged. 

6.  The  top-tier  authority  should  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
certain  indivisible  services  only  over  the  whole  area,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Main  drainage  and  sewerage 

(b)  Lighting  of  trunk  and  classified  roads,  bridges  and  tunnels 

(c)  Maintenance  of  classified  roads,  bridges  and  tunnels 

(d)  Fire  and  ambulance  services 

(e)  Overall  Town  and  County  Planning  for  the  area  on  a broad  basis  of 

policy  only,  without  power  to  act,  in  matters  of  development. 

Note  : It  is  understood  and  accepted  that  the  matters  of  police  and 
water  are  outside  the  “ terms  of  reference,”  but  these  services  are 
considered  to  be  compatible  with  the  functions  of  the  “ Top-Tier 
Authority  ” as  envisaged. 

7.  Education  services,  except  those  of  teachers’  training  colleges  and  the 
proposed  new  technological  training  centres,  should  be  administered  by  the 
second-tier  authorities. 

8.  All  functions  except  those  specified  in  recommendation  No.  6,  and  as 
provided  for  in  recommendation  No.  7,  should  be  administered  by  the  second- 
tier  authorities. 

9.  The  River  Thames  should  continue  to  be  used  as  a boundary  in  the 
delineation  of  the  territories  of  the  second-tier  authorities  where  applicable. 

10.  In  arriving  at  the  optimum  size  of  the  second-tier  authorities,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  several  factors  of  : 

(a)  Finance 

(b)  Rateable  values 

(c)  Efficient  administration 

(d)  Human  and  intimate  considerations  of  the  population 

and  that  the  optimum  basis  of  population  for  second-tier  authorities  be  500,000. 

1 1 . Second-tier  authorities  be  empowered  to  levy  their  own  rates  and  collect 
rates  for  the  top-tier  authority  by  precept. 

12.  Local  authorities  be  prohibited  from  any  form  of  trading. 

13.  Both  the  top-tier  authority  and  the  second-tier  authorities  be  statutorily 
required  to  set  up  and  maintain,  as  standing  committees  of  the  councils, 
organisation  and  methods  committees. 
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14.  The  irnplementation  of  the  foregoing  proposals  would,  in  a major 
re-construction  of  local  government  in  Greater  London,  benefit  ratepayers  in 
general  and  traders  in  particular. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  term  Metropolis  ” be  substituted  for  “ Greater  ” 
in  the  Context  Greater  London  so  that  the  expression  the  Metropolis  of  I,ondon 
would  indicate  the  whole  administrative  area  of  the  Top-Tier  Authority  which 
in  turn  would  embrace  the  total  territories  of  the  Second-Tier  Authorities. 

It  is  suggested  that  a suitable  name  for  the  Top-Tier  Authority  would  be 
The  London  Metropolitan  Council. 


It  is  suggested  that  a suitable  name  for  the  Second-Tier  Authorities  would  be 
Metropolitan  District  Councils. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  the  several  concepts  of  Metropolitan 
Council  (as  a Top-Tier  Authority  with  special  and  limited  powers),  and 
Metropolitan  District  Councils  (as  “ most  purpose  ” Second-Tier  Authorities), 
with  the  word  Metropolis  denoting  the  whole,  provides  the  new  concepts  in 
Local  Government  which  are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  implicit 
in  the  area  now  under  review — namely,  Greater  London. 


t 


Signed  : Sidney  J.  Bull  (Chairman);  Denis  Ambrose;  R.  F.  Rummery; 
H,  B.  Matthissen ; P.  W.  Alcock ; B.  A.  Beaumont ; E.  P.  G.  Lewis ; 
E.  W.  McArthur ; W.  S.  Manners ; W.  R.  Piper ; Hubert  A. 
Robertson  ; W.  W.  Smyth. 


Note  : Although  Councillor  E.  P.  G.  Lewis  and  Councillor  Mrs.  B.  A,  j 
Beaumont,  J.P.,  are  signatories  to  the  foregoing  Report  and  to  the  Recommenda- 
tions annexed  thereto,  they  submit  a Minority  Report  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  the  population  basis  of  Second-Tier  Authorities  as  covered  by 
Recommendation  10. 


Minority  Report  on  the  matter  of  Population  in  the 
Perimeter  Areas  of  Greater  London 

Having  regard  to  the  considerably  reduced  density  of  population  in  the  perimeter 
area,  especially  in  Middlesex ; and  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  the  Green  Belt 
in  this  area  will  prevent  any  substantial  increase  in  population,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Minimum  population  for  a “most  purpose  authority”  in  the 
perimeter  area  could  reasonably  come  down  from  500,000  to  100,000.  This  ^ 
would  enable  the  creation  of  coherent  and  workable  “most  purpose  authorities” 
in  any  area  in  which  a community  of  interests  could  be  achieved,  rather  than 
a sprawling  hotch-potch  put  together  purely  to  satisfy  a statistical  population 
requirement. 


Signed:  E.  P.  G.  Lewis;  B.  A.  Beaumont 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Institutes 

3rd  April,  1958 
Sir 

We  have  two  submissions  : 

1.  We  hold  that  there  is  a flaw  in  the  town  and  country  planning  legislation 
in  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the  desirability  of  securing  suitable  central  sites 
in  London  for  the  main  national  voluntary  organisations  of  the  country.  We 
venture  to  quote  our  own  sad  experiences  in  the  belief  that  they  may  be  typical 
of  what  is  happening  to  similarly  placed  organisations.  We  are  a recognised 
charity,  with  limited  funds.  We  have  been  tenants  of  these,  our  main  offices, 
since  1926.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a central  meeting  place,  as  our  elected 
Committee  consists  of  members  living  all  over  the  country,  and  also  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  Departments  in  Whitehall.  Our  work  developed 
rapidly  after  the  last  World  War,  and  it  became  necessary  to  house  one  depart- 
ment in  a separate  office.  For  obvious  reasons  it  was  vital  that  this  office 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  main  office.  After  a prolonged  search, 
we  secured  the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  155  Ebury  Street  (expiring  25th  March, 
1967)  but  planning  permission  only  until  December  31st  1956.  The  house 
had  previously  been  used  as  a private  residence,  and  we  were  therefore  made 
to  pay  £250  as  a Development  Charge.  In  1952  were  were  informed  that  these 
offices  were  in  a semi-residential  part  of  the  London  Development  Plan  (shops 
and  domestic  flats).  In  lune,  1956,  we  were  refused  on  the  first  application 
(and  also  on  appeal,  in  January,  1957)  a request  for  the  extension  of  the 
planning  permit  to  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  lease.  This  was  tantamount  to 
an  eviction,  as  no  alternative  accommodation  was  offered,  no  compensation 
whatever  paid,  and  no  refund  made  of  the  Development  Charge. 

For  our  main  offices  we  lease  63  and  64  Chester  Square.  The  planning 
permit  of  63  Chester  Square  expires  in  January,  1966,  though  the  lease  runs 
to  1985.  Chester  Square  is  in  a 100%  residential  zone  in  the  London  plan. 
If  our  request  for  an  extended  planning  permit  meets  with  the  same  refusal 
as  did  that  for  155  Ebury  Street,  we  shall  have  no  other  course  but  to  dispose 
of  both  leases.  If  office  rents  in  Central  London  remain  at  their  present  level, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  move  out  of  central  London  either  to  a suburban  area 
or  to  a provincial  town,  and  both  alternatives  would  be  highly  inconvenient  and 
detrimental  to  our  work. 

We  hold  that  the  object  of  planning  should  be  to  secure  that  the  right 
people  are  in  the  right  places,  and  by  that  we  do  not  simply  refer  to  private 
residents,  but  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  house  and  office  users  who  inhabit  a 
town.  Those  who  conceived  and  have  since  administered  the  London  Plan 
seem  to  have  had  very  much  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  private  residents,  but 
to  have  overlooked  the  needs  of  national  voluntary  organisations,  which  cannot 
afford  high  rents,  and  yet  whose  status  and  work  call  for  offices  in  central 
London.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of  good  planning  that  in 
central  London  he  who  pays  the  highest  gets  the  best  site. 

2.  Our  second  point  concerns  the  qualifications  of  local  government  electors. 
We  consider  that  the  method  in  London  could  hardly  be  more  undemocratic 
than  at  present.  The  County  of  London  has  a population  of  3,273,000,  and 
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its  income  from  rates  is  over  £33  million  per  annum.  Of  this  income  it  has 
been  estimated  that  something  like  three-quarters  comes  from  ratepayers  who 
have  no  local  government  vote.  Even  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  are 
apathetic  and  seem  to  regard  the  London  County  Council  and  even  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  as  bodies  too  remote  to  attempt  to  control.  We  have 
been  told,  for  example,  that  in  1955  only  32.4%  of  the  electorate  voted  in  the 
London  County  Council  elections.  We  consider  that  the  non-residential  quali- 
fication for  voting  as  defined  in  Section  21  of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1948,  is  invidious  and  that  the  law  should  be  amended  on  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  A delegation  of  duties 
by  the  London  County  Council  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  might  also  help 
towards  a closer  relationship  between  the  local  government  electorate  and  the 
administration. 

We  submit  this  view  as  a voluntary  organisation  which  prides  itself  on  its 
own  democratic  methods,  and  which  is  at  present  entirely  deprived  of  any 
responsibility  for  local  government  in  London,  to  which  it  contributes  a 
substantial  sum  year  by  year. 

Yours  truly 

FRANCES  FARRER 

General  Secretary 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Council 

1.  The  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  was  first  established 
in  1900,  and  at  present  1,025  local  authorities  are  in  membership,  comprising 
county  councils,  county  borough  councils,  non-county  borough  councils,  urban 
district  councils  and  rural  district  councils.  In  the  Greater  London  area  covered 
by  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  approximately  85%  of 
the  local  authorities  are  members  of  the  Council.  In  addition  to  local  authority 
members  there  are  affiliated  to  the  Council  some  70  Professional  Associates 
and  Subscribers  and  50  national  bodies  representing  Associations,  Trusts,  Societies 
and  Trade  Unions,  etc. 

2.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Council  are  as  follows  : 

“To  collect  and  to  disseminate  among  its  members  and  others  by 
conferences,  literature,  and  other  means,  all  available  information  for  the 
improvement  of  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people,  and  the  planning 
of  town  and  country,  and  to  assist  its  members  in  dealing  with  any  diflierences 
which  may  arise  in  connection  with  questions  relating  to  or  affecting  housing 
or  town  and  country  planning. 

To  secure  by  all  possible  means  the  abolition  of  unhealthy  and  socially 
undesirable  housing  conditions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  urge  the  adoption  nationally  and  locally  of  a definite  and  continuous 
policy  which  will  ensure  a proper  standard  of  housing  accommodation  and 
amenity  for  every  family. 

To  organise  and  stimulate  independently  of  all  political  parties  a strong 
public  opinion  in  support  of  the  objects  before-mentioned,  and  to  unite  for 
this  purpose  all  men  and  women  interested  in  the  progressive  welfare  of 
the  community. 

To  promote  or  oppose  legislative  and  other  measures  relating  to  or 
affecting  housing  or  town  and  country  planning.” 

3.  To  assist  the  Council  in  achieving  the  aims  and  objects  outlined  above, 
there  have  been  established  twelve  regional  committees  which  meet  at  frequent 
intervals  to  consider  housing  and  planning  problems  arising  in  their  particular 
areas,  and  which  put  forward  to  the  central  National  Executive  Committee  any 
of  these  problems  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  Regional  Committees.  A 
conference  is  held  annually  in  each  region  when  papers  are  presented  covering 
many  aspects  of  housing  and  planning.  A national  conference  is  also  held 
annually  which  is  attended  by  1,800  delegates.  Through  their  work  over  the 
years  the  Council  can  claim  to  know  what  are  the  housing  and  planning  problems 
in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  their  consideration  of  this  evidence 
they  are  indebted  to  the  London  Regional  Committee  for  their  advice. 

4.  The  Council  appreciate  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  concerned 
with  all  aspects  of  local  government  and  that  they  will  be  receiving  evidence 
on  these  aspects  from  other  associations  of  local  authorities  and  from  individual 
authorities.  As  will  be  seen  from  their  aims  and  objects  the  Councils  are  mainly 
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concerned  with  housing  and  planning  services  and  have  therefore  directed  our 
attention  to  these  matters  only. 

5.  It  is  thought  appropriate,  before  examining  the  present  and  future 
administration  of  housing  and  planning,  to  consider  what  has  been  achieved 
since  the  war.  In  the  post-war  period  163,300  new  dwellings  have  been  completed 
in  the  Greater  London  Area.  This  is  no  mean  achievement  and  the  Council 
would  pay  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  all  housing  authorities  wthin  the  area  which 
have  made  this  possible. 

6.  In  spite  of  this  achievement,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  solve 
the  housing  problem,  and  in  considering  this  solution  it  is  clear  that  the  future 
of  housing  in  the  Greater  London  area  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  future 
planning  of  the  area.  The  Council  has  considered  the  movement  of  population 
which  has  taken  place  between  1921  and  1951  as  shown  in  the  report  issued 
by  the  London  County  Council  on  congestion  in  Central  London,  an  extract 
from  which  is  as  follows  : 


Changes  in  Population  in  the  Greater  London  Planning  Region 


Central  Area  

1921 

Thousands 

368 

1951 

Thousands 

225 

Decrease 

Thousands 

143 

Increase 

Thousands 

Rest  of  London  County  ... 

4,117 

3,123 

994 

- 

4,485 

3,348 

1,137 

Rings 

Inner  Urban  

1,752 

1,782 



30 

Suburban  

1,057 

2,686 



1,629 

Green  Belt 

557 

1,314 



757 

Outer  Country  

533 

1,002 

~ 

469 

3,899 

6,748 

— 

2,885 

Total  for  Greater  London 

Planning  Region 

8,384 

10,132 

1,137 

• 2,885 

7.  Despite  the  large  transfer  of  population  which  has  taken  place  it  is 
understood  that  the  London  County  Council  say  that  they  still  have  *380,000, 
to  move  out  of  the  county.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  this  is  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  tenants  are  transferred  to  the  fringe  areas  or  new 
towns,  there  is  an  influx  of  further  population  due  to  the  fact  that  London  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  a centre  of  attraction  for  immigrants  and  for  professional 
and  other  classes  from  large  provincial  towns. 

8.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  figures  shown  above,  this  transfer  has 
brought  new  problems  to  the  outer  areas.  Some  of  the  new  estates  are  already 
overcrowded,  and  the  amount  of  land  available  for  building  purposes  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  The  competition  for  housing  sites  is  such  that  a number  of 
authorities  have  been  obliged  to  acquire  sites  in  the  areas  of  other  local  housing 


* This  figure  was  submitted  by  the  L.C.C.  for  the  Greater  London  Plan  in  1951.  The  Minister 
said  that  the  figure  was  250,000  or  more. 
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authorities.  Some  of  these,  in  turn,  have  thereby  had  to  acquire  building  sites 
outside  their  administrative  area.  Another  factor  which  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  following  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  to  the  outer  area,  with 
the  passage  of  years  this  brings  a new  problem  inasmuch  as  the  children  of 
the  original  tenants  on  growing  up  require  housing  accommodation  of  their  own. 

9.  the  Council  submit  that  in  determining  the  future  of  local  government 
in  Greater  London  so  far  as  housing  and  planning  are  concerned,  it  is  essential 
that  the  population,  and  thereby  the  number  of  residential  units  to  be  built 
within  the  area,  should  be  determined  now.  In  saying  that,  the  Council 
particularly  have  in  mind  the  necessity  to  determine  the  number  of  residential 
units  and  to  control  the  development  of  office  blocks  in  the  Central  area.  They 
are  aware  that  this  problem  is  not  unknown  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  as  is  shown  by  some  of  his  recent  decisions. 

10.  The  Council  feel  that  in  order  to  achieve  these  objects  it  may  be 
necessary  for  local  authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  to  be  given  greater 
powers  of  planning  control  than  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have 
in  mind  that  an  overall  Planning  Authority  should  be  made  responsible,  either 
within  the  existing  framework  of  local  government  or  such  other  framework 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Royal  Commission.  This  authority  should  have 
the  power  to  control  the  development  of  commercial  and  industrial  sites  and 
to  restrict  the  development  of  residential  units  according  to  the  predetermined 
plan.  It  is  appreciated  that  these  recommendations  necessarily  involve  compen- 
sation questions  of  some  complexity  particularly  insofar  as  displaced  industries 
are  concerned  for  which  special  provision  might  have  to  be  made. 

11.  While  the  Council  feel  that  the  central  planning  authority  should  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  development  within  a predetermined  plan,  it  is 
their  opinion  that  increased  functions  should  be  given  to  the  local  authorities 
within  the  area.  The  Development  Plan  would  clearly  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  central  authority,  but  the  majority  of  planning  applications  do  not  involve 
complex  questions  and  could  be  dealt  with  locally. 

12.  The  foregoing  recommendations  leave  one  important  factor  still  to  be 
determined.  If  future  development  is  to  be  controlled  by  a predetermined  fixing 
of  population  and  residential  units,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  surplus  population  which  cannot  be  accommodated  in  Greater  London. 
This  problem  is  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Council  feel  that  it  should  receive 
the  urgent  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Despite  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  post-war  years,  no  real  solution  has  been  found  and 
the  Council  feel  that  until  this  problem  has  been  resolved  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  there  can  be  an  effective  re-organisation  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  Area. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind — London 
and  Home  Counties  District  Council 

« 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind  is  an  organisation  composed  entirely  of  blind 
people,  which  since  its  formation  in  1899  has  sought  to  establish  national  and 
local  services  for  the  well-being  of  all  blind  people,  and  it  is  in  this  connection 
that  we  are  interested  in  any  revision  which  might  take  place  in  local  government 
function  or  structure.  We  wish  therefore  to  make  the  following  points,  which 
are  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  two-tier  system  of  local  government  will 
be  retained  in  principle. 

In  our  view  the  most  efficient  method  of  dealing  with  blind  welfare  is  by 
the  major  responsibility  remaining  with  the  first-tier  authority,  whilst  there 
are  a number  of  services  that  could  usefully  be  transferred  to  the  second-tier 
authority. 

Hereinafter  the  first  and  second-tier  authorities  will  be  referred  to  respectively 
as  the  “ County  ” and  “ Borough.” 

The  present  position  is  that  the  responsibility  for  blind  welfare  rests  with 
county  councils,  and  small  authorities  with  the  status  of  county  boroughs. 
These  authorities  have  power  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  to  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  employable  blind,  and  the  general 
welfare  exclusive  of  financial  assistance  of  the  unemployable  blind.  The 
responsibility  for  financial  assistance  rests  with  the  Ministry  of  National  Insurance 
through  the  National  Assistance  Board. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  blind  welfare  however,  which  we  feel  could  be 
better  served  by  a more  local  service,  and  we  set  out  our  suggestions  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 


Suggestions 

Education 

1 . This  responsibility  rests  with  the  Local  Education  Authorities ; we  feel 
that  although  the  education  of  blind  children  is  not  normally  a matter  of  blind 
welfare,  we  should  comment  upon  the  provision  of  same  in  London.  It  is 
claimed  in  certain  quarters  that  the  borough  council  should  have  the  powers 
of  education  authorities.  Whilst  there  may  be  a case  for  general  education 
being  undertaken  by  the  borough  we  feel  by  reason  of  the  numbers  involved 
and  the  specialised  treatment  needed  for  blind  children  their  education  should 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  “ County.”  In  our  experience  the  blind  school 
administered  by  the  L.C.C.  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  could  not  be  approached  by  any  school  provided  by 
a much  smaller  authority  who  would  of  necessity  be  catering  for  only  a smaller 
number  of  children. 


Rehabilitation  and  Training 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  is  responsible  for  the 
training  of  blind  persons  capable  of  being  trained  and  employed  in  sheltered 
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employment  or  in  open  industry.  They  work  in  collaboration  with  the  county 
who  recommends  a blind  person  for  rehabilitation  in  a special  centre,  or  for 
training,  or  both.  In  some  instances  the  Ministry  of  Education  also  assumes 
responsibility  for  training  up  to  the  age  of  21  years.  In  our  view  this  is 
undesirable  and  in  future  all  trainees  over  school  leaving  age  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  Specialist  Officers  of  the  local  authorities. 

Employment 

3.  The  welfare  authorities  have  the  obligation  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act  to  make  provision  for  the  employment  of  the  blind.  These  powers  are 
carried  out  either  by  the  establishment  of  workshops  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  local  authority  or  may  be  delegated  to  a voluntary  organisation  who 
act  as  their  agent.  Whatever  form  the  service  takes,  we  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  workers  for  the  employment  service  to 
be  split  up  between  a number  of  smaller  authorities.  With  regard  to  the  provision 
of  sheltered  employment  we  are  convinced  that  this  service  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  authority  who  should  provide  a direct  service  and  not 
delegate  to  voluntary  organisations. 

Regarding  the  workers  in  open  industry  we  feel  that  this  too  is  a service 
which  can  best  be  performed  by  a central  authority.  The  present  position  is 
that  in  London  the  placement  service  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  L.C.C., 
but  in  the  areas  surrounding  London,  with  the  exception  of  Essex,  the  service 
is  carried  out  by  a voluntary  organisation.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  be  a function  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Piercy  Committee,  should  have 
Officers  specially  trained  for  this  purpose. 


Home  Teaching 

4.  The  home  teaching  service  is  at  present  carried  on  by  the  county  and 
works  in  the  following  manner.  The  home  visitor,  male  or  female,  blind  or 
sighted,  visits  the  blind  person  in  their  home,  and  instructs  them,  where  it 
is  suitable  by  age  or  adaptability,  in  braille,  and  in  handicrafts.  It  is  also  the 
function  of  the  home  visitor  to  give  advice  or  assistance  on  matters  connected 
with  blind  welfare,  and  to  assist  in  arranging  where  necessary,  visits  to  hospitals, 
holidays,  and  to  give  advice  generally  in  anything  affecting  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  blind  person.  They  also  spend  one  or  two  afternoons  a week  at  a centre 
where  blind  people  can  meet  and  carry  on  handicrafts,  and  some  social  activities. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a personal  welfare  service  of  this  kind  is  one  that 
could  quite  adequately  be  carried  on  by  a small  local  authority.  Home  teachers 
could  be  engaged  by  borough  councils  and  a local  service  provided,  which  would 
be  more  intimate  than  the  present  service,  which  we  feel  is  apt  to  be  very 
remote. 

Personal  Welfare 

5.  Under  the  welfare  scheme,  the  council  is  expected  to  see  that  the  blind 
person  is  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  to  see  that  such  amenities 
are  provided  as  will  make  life  bearable  for  the  blind  person.  As  stated  above, 
the  home  teachers  help,  by  assisting  in  social  activities,  such  as  arranging  outings, 
parties,  and  visits  to  concerts,  etc.  The  council  may  also  arrange  holidays 
for  those  blind  persons  whose  financial  circumstances  will  not  permit  them  to 
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take  a holiday  in  the  ordinary  way.  Homes  for  aged  disabled  persons,  including 
the  blind  may  be  established  by  the  welfare  committee.  We  see  no  reason 
why  these  functions  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  borough  councils. 

Public  Libraries 

6.  Hitherto,  the  public  library  service  has  been  able  to  do  only  a little 
for  the  blind.  It  is  possible  for  local  libraries  to  obtain  stocks  of  braille  books 
from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  which  could  be  loaned  to  blind  readers 
in  the  borough,  but  this  could  only  be  done  on  a limited  scale,  as  the  bulk 
and  volume  of  braille  books  makes  it  impossible  to  store  any  number.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  blind  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  or  their 
lack  of  touch,  find  it  impossible  to  learn  to  read  braille.  These  people  could 
be  helped  greatly  if  the  public  libraries  had  power  to  purchase  Talking  Book 
Machines,  which  they  could  loan  to  suitable  cases  in  the  locality.  At  present, 
it  is  most  uncertain  whether  libraries  have  the  power  to  do  this,  and  local 
authorities  are  reluctant  to  undertake  any  expenditure  which  may  result  in  their 
being  surcharged.  We  suggest  therefore  that  Library  Authorities  be  given  the 
power  to  purchase  these  machines,  and  also  to  expend  money  on  any  other 
assistance  which  they  can  show  is  calculated  to  help  the  blind  in  the  enjoyment 
of  literature. 

We  should  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  details  on  any  aspect  of  blind 
welfare  should  it  be  the  Commission’s  wish. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind 

The  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  at  its  meeting  on  27th  June, 
1958,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, resolved  : 

That  the  Royal  Commission  be  informed  that  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  would  prefer  the  Blind  Welfare  responsibilities  of  Local  Authorities 
to  be  administered  only  by  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  as  at  present 
and  that  it  is  prepared  to  make  supporting  submissions. 

The  following  submissions  are  now  made  in  support  of  this  resolution  : 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  is  a voluntary  organisation  (a  company 
hmited  by  guarantee)  which  provides  a library  service  of  books  in  embossed 
types  (Braille  and  Moon)  for  blind  readers.  It  has  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 11,000  registered  readers  of  whom  some  1,500  are  resident  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  The  service  is  provided  free  to  blind  readers  and  return  postage 
is  pre-paid  by  the  Library.  The  service,  which  is  almost  entirely  postal,  is 
essentially  an  individual  one  : great  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  requirements 
of  readers  are  met  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  works  in  close  co-operation  with  Local 
Welfare  Authorities.  Its  relationship  with  them  is  not  only  that  of  a voluntary 
organisation  providing  a grant-aided  service  but  also  that  of  an  employer  of 
a small  number  of  the  blind  persons  for  whose  welfare  the  Local  Authorities 
have  statutory  responsibility. 


A.  The  relationship  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  as  a voluntary 
organisation  providing  a library  service  for  blind  readers 

(i)  General 

Most  blind  people  become  blind  after  the  age  of  50.  The  first  contact 
of  the  newly  blind  with  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  is  usually  made 
through  the  Local  Authorities’  Home  Teachers  who  have  initially  instructed 
them  in  Braille  or  Moon.  The  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
is  well  aware  of  the  difficult  problems  inherent  in  training  blind  people  and  also 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Local  Authorities  in  recruiting  sufficient  numbers 
of  qualified  Home  Teachers.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  administration 
of  blind  welfare  powers  by  large  Local  Authorities  within  the  Greater  London 
area  facilitate  the  deployment  to  best  advantage  of  the  limited  number  of  Home 
Teachers  available  and  likely  to  become  available  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
If  welfare  powers  were  to  be  administered  instead  by  a larger  number  of  smaller 
authorities  the  deployment  of  the  limited  number  of  Home  Teachers  would 
probably  be  retarded  and  hence  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  same  high  standard 
of  service  to  be  rendered  to  blind  people.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  addition 
that  in  some  areas  the  small  numbers  of  blind  people  to  be  served  would 
also  preclude  specialisation  by  other  members  of  the  staffs  of  necessarily  small 
Welfare  Departments.  It  is  considered  that  the  resulting  drawbacks  would  far 
outweigh  any  advantages  accruing  to  individual  blind  persons  on  account  of 
greater  nearness  and  possible  easier  immediate  access  to  Welfare  Departments. 
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Were  welfare  powers  to  be  administered  by  a larger  number  of  small  Authorities 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  would  also  have  to  maintain  contact  with 
a correspondingly  larger  number  of  Welfare  Departments,  the  staffs  of  which 
would  probably  lack  that  specialised  knowledge  of  blind  welfare  problems  so 
clearly  apperciated  by  the  large  Local  Authorities  and  which  are  essential  to 
full  and  effective  co-operation. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  anticipates  with  concern 
the  possible  implications  of  the  implementing  of  Part  III  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1958  : in  view  of  the  small  number  of  existing  Welfare  Authorities 
in  Greater  London,  there  is  exceptionally  sharp  contrast  here  between  Welfare 
areas  as  they  are  and  as  they  might  be. 


(ii)  Grant-Aid 

Local  Welfare  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  now  grant-aid  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  to  the  extent  of  £2  10s.  per  annum  in  respect 
of  each  blind  resident  in  their  areas  who  is  a registered  reader  at  the  Library. 
This  grant  basis  is,  however,  not  nationally  negotiated  : the  agreement  of  each 
Local  Welfare  Authority  has  to  be  obtained  individually.  When  it  has  been 
necessary  in  the  past  for  the  Library  to  seek  increases  in  the  amount  of  the 
agreed  grant  basis.  Local  Authorities,  understandably,  have  frequently  required 
much  detailed  information  in  support  of  the  new  claims.  The  allocation  of 
welfare  powers  to  a larger  number  of  smaller  Local  Authorities  could  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  a substantial  increase  in  the  administrative  and  clerical  work 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

To  secure  annual  grant  payments,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  has 
to  agree  the  number  of  blind  readers  served  with  the  Welfare  Departments 
of  the  Local  Authorities  concerned.  Time-devouring  queries  frequently  arise, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  “ ordinary  residence.”  It 
is  considered  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Local  Welfare  Authorities  will 
inevitably  increase  the  complexity  of  this  problem  for  the  Library. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  must  view  with  concern 
any  possibilities  of  substantial  increases  in  the  amount  of  its  administrative 
work  : in  the  light,  in  particular,  of  its  charitable  background  it  must  spare  no 
effort  to  minimise  its  administrative  expenditure. 


B.  The  relationsliip  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  as  an  employer  of 
blind  persons 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  employs  blind  persons,  mainly  as  Braille 
proof  readers  and  copyists.  Most  of  the  blind  employees  are  “ Home  Workers,” 
each  of  whom  produces  a minimum  output  on  a basis  agreed  between  the 
Library  and  the  Local  Authorities  through  their  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 
There  has  to  be  regular  contact  between  the  Library  and  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ments of  the  Local  Authorities  on  such  matters  as  the  productivity  of  individual 
Home  Workers,  Augmentation  payment  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  Local 
Authorities  or  by  the  Library  on  their  behalf,  etc.  If  the  many  resulting  problems 
of  detail  are  to  be  resolved  satisfactorily  then  it  is  essential  that  Welfare 
Departments  should  employ  adequate  numbers  of  staff  who  can  specialise  in 
blind  welfare.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
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Blind  the  number  of  queries  arising  and  the  amount  of  necessary  intercommuni- 
cation would  tend  to  “ snowball  ” were  the  number  of  Local  Authorities 
concerned  to  be  increased  : the  difficulties  in  solving  these  queries  would  also 
tend  to  mount. 


To  summarise 

The  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  supports  its  resolution  primarily 
because  of  its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  large  number  of  blind  persons 
served  by  it  and  for  that  of  the  smaller  number  for  whom  it  provides  employment. 
Its  secondary  support  is  due  to  the  greater  administrative  economy  and 
convenience  to  it  resulting  from  the  existing  distribution  of  Welfare  powers 
among  Local  Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 

35  Great  Smith  Street 

Westminster,  S.W.l 


October,  1958 


W.  A.  MUNFORD 

Librarian  and  Director-General 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Evidence  submitted  by 

The  National  and  Local  Government  Officers’ 
Association 


1  In  submitting  evidence  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  the  Association  has 
decided  that  it  could  not  appropriately  deal  with  the  structure  of  authorities 
or  the  possible  adjustment  of  boundaries  between  them,  but  that  subject  to 
these  dictations  it  could  contribute  views  and  information  which  might  be 
helpful  to  the  Commission  in  its  consideration  of  some  of  the  administrative 
problems  involved,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  responsibilities  and  control 
of  officers. 


2 One  problem  which  arises  in  many  parts  of  the  area  relates  to  the 
duaUtv  of  control  of  officers  whereby  one  officer  may  serve  two  authorities, 
examples  being  medical  officers  of  health  whose  services  are  divided  between 
different  authorities  on  a percentage  basis  and  education  officers  responsible  on 
a borough  footing  for  the  work  of  a divisional  executive  but  answerable  to  the 
County  Council  for  disciplinary  and  establishment  purposes. 

3 Such  arrangements  not  only  affect  the  position  of  chief  officers  but  also 
have  repercussions  throughout  the  organisation,  particularly  where  county  and 
borough  or  district  services  are  provided  under  the  same  roof.  Differences  of 
policy  in  relation  to  grading  of  posts  and  varying  office  hours  become  sources 

of  administrative  difficulty  and  irritation,  an  example  being  that  of  a town  j 
hall  where  borough  staff  leave  at  5 p.m.  and  county  health  staff  at  5.15  p.m., 
and  where  some  officers  work  a flve-day  week  and  others  do  not,  according 
to  the  policy  of  the  parent  authority.  Distance  also  adds  to  the  problem  inherent  ' 
in  dual  control  in  the  case  of  those  officers  working  in  one  authority  but  ultimately 
responsible  to  heads  of  departments  at  another  perhaps  many  miles  away, 

4.  Whilst  some  of  these  matters  can  clearly  be  settled  by  local  arrangement, 
it  is  the  Association’s  submission  that  many  of  the  difficulties  arise  from  a lack 
of  co-ordinated  planning  in  the  original  allocation  and  division  of  functions, 
and  insufficient  consideration  at  that  stage  to  the  desirability  of  allowing  the 
maximum  possible  measure  of  responsibility  to  rest  at  the  local  administrative 
level.  It  is  submitted  that  these  could  be  remedied  irrespective  of  any  structural 
changes  which  the  Royal  Commission  may  or  may  not  recommend. 

5.  Difficulties  also  arise  in  relation  to  the  position  of  chief  officers  them-  < 

selves.  Medical  officers  of  Health  whose  services  are  shared  between  two  ; 

authorities  may  find  difficulty  in  appearing  to  serve  both  adequately,  particularly 

in  a time  of  emergency,  and  one  result  may  be  the  overloading,  or  apparent 
overloading,  of  the  chief  public  health  inspector’s  department,  in  either  authority 
or  both.  Dissatisfaction  and  friction  on  both  sides  may  result,  sometimes 
communicating  itself  to  the  elected  Council. 


6.  The  circumstances  of  the  preceding  paragraph  can  arise  where  services  j 
are  shared  between  two  authorities  of  the  same  type  (e.g.,  two  metropolitan  [ 
boroughs).  The  situation  is  even  more  acute  where  an  officer  is  responsible 
both  to  a county  and  a borough  authority,  and  in  this  respect  education  officers 
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may  well  feel  themselves  at  a disadvantage  in  relation  to  other  chief  officers, 
whether  in  the  service  of  the  county  or  borough. 

7.  Without  entering  into  discussion  on  matters  relating  to  structure  and 
powers,  the  Association  suggests  that  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
redistribute  functions,  the  ends  of  unified  administration  can  best  be  served 
by  outright  transfer  rather  than  by  delegation. 

8.  For  the  reasons  given  in  preceding  paragraphs  the  Association  feels 
that  in  any  consideration  of  the  working  of  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area  account  must  be  taken  of  the  position  of  officers  working  under 
a system  of  dual  control,  with  a view  to  removing  causes  of  inefficiency  due 
to  overlapping  responsibilities,  competing  loyalties,  friction  and  discontent,  so 
that  he  may  comply  fully  with  that  part  of  the  Code  laid  down  in  the  National 
Joint  Council's  Scheme  of  Conditions  of  Service  which  requires  him  “ to  give 
his  undivided  allegiance  to  the  authority  employing  him.” 

(Fourth  Edition,  paragraph  37) 


2nd  May,  1958 


W.  C.  ANDERSON 

General  Secretary 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Evidence  submitted  by 
The  National  Union  of  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Associations  — Home  Counties 
North  Provincial  Area 


Authority 

The  Home  Counties  North  (Essex  and  Middlesex)  Provincial  Area  Council  is 
the  authority  representing  Conservative  members  of  local  Associations  in  the 
geographical  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  and  its  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  which  submits  this  memorandum  is  the  body  which  transacts 
day-to-day  business  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  Accordingly  the  views  expressed 
subject  to  such  reservations  as  appear  (particularly  as  expressed  by  Ilford)  are 
those  of  representatives  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  geographical  County  of 
Essex. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  concerned  with  local  government,  the  Finance  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  is  advised  by  the  Area  Local  Government  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  action  now  being  taken  results  from  advice  in  that  sense 
offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Government  Advisory  Committee  (who 
is  also  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Party  Local  Government  Advisory  Committee 
at  the  national  level)  following  (1)  a meeting  on  19th  November,  1959  of  the 
Area  Local  Government  Advisory  Committee  which  consists  of  one  local 
authority  member  and  one  non-local  authority  member  from  all  Parliamentary 
Constituencies  in  the  Area,  and  (2)  a meeting  on  2nd  February,  1960,  of  members 
of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  with  the  members  of  the  Local 
Government  Advisory  Committee,  Constituency  Chairmen  and  leaders  of 
Conservative  Group  of  the  local  authorities  in  Essex  only  within  the  ambit  of 
the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  from  which  all  Ilford  representatives 
were  absent  and  from  whose  conclusion  the  Walthamstow  representative  dissented. 


Approach 

Since  the  first  notice  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Commission  the  appropriate  area 
committees  have  consistently  followed  its  purpose  and  deliberations  and  they 
have  from  time  to  time  convened  meetings  at  which  it  was  hoped  some  line  of 
thought  might  emerge  upon  which  evidence  could  be  given.  However,  at  the 
outset,  and  in  fact  until  the  late  autumn  of  1959,  the  divergent  approaches  by 
authorities  or  groups  of  authorities  in  the  two  Counties  have  made  difficult  any 
such  course  in  any  clarity.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  felt  that  in  its  early  stages 
the  problem  was  essentially  a matter  in  which  the  main  and  initial  views  should 
be  given  by  the  direct  agents  of  Local  Government,  i.e.  the  local  authorities  at  all 
levels. 

In  the  course  of  evidence  given  by  the  various  Essex  authorities  on  21st,  22nd 
and  23rd  August,  1959,  controversy  and  cross-examination  ranged  broadly  over 
the  respective  merits  of  a County  Borough  system  and  of  the  existing  two-tier 
system  in  the  South  West  Essex  area  and  many  searching  points  were  put  by  the 
Commission. 
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HOME  COUNTIES  NORTH  PROVINCIAL  AREA 

In  the  event,  as  the  Commission  well  know,  the  views  of  the  relevant 
authorities  were  sought  and/or  given  as  to— 

1.  (a)  The  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  County  Council  of  Essex  if  the 

whole  of  South  West  Essex  were  severed  from  it, 
and 

(b)  The  probable  cost  to  the  Borough  of  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  of 
running  each  County  service  as  an  independent  authority. 

(Upon  which  a tactual  view  might  have  been  possible.) 
and 

2.  Whether,  if  there  were  in  the  future,  as  a result  of  the  Commission’s 
recommendations,  a “ TWO-TIER  ” system  exercising  “ not  necessarily 
the  full  powers  of  Government  but  some  powers,”  it  should  be — 

(a)  A new  South  West  Essex  County  Council,  or 

(b)  the  present  Essex  County  Council,  and 

(c)  whether  it  should  be  elected  directly  as  at  present  by  the  local 
government  electors  or  by  the  local  authorities  covering  its  area. 
(Which  obviously  could  only  provide  replies  of  opinion.) 

These  views  have  recently  been  given  and  it  is  because  of  the  striking  infor- 
mation thus  adduced  that  the  Area  feels  that  it  must  in  turn  make  known  its 
views. 

In  framing  its  evidence  the  Area  has  recognised,  as  no  doubt  will  the 
Commission,  that  political  opinion,  W'hich  is  particularly  virile  in  Essex  on  both 
the  national  and  local  government  planes,  must  have  a high  place  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  involved.  It  being  assumed  as  axiomatic  that  “ poUtics 
is  the  art  and  science  of  Government  ” and  that  “ politics  is  the  art  of  the 
possible,”  the  views  and  philosophies  of  the  respective  political  parties  must  largely 
influence  proposals  for  the  future  and  their  successful  implementation  and  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  extreme  Party  controversy  should  be  avoided  if  the 
“ give  and  take  ” and  mature  political  judgments  and  tolerance  which  have  grown 
up  over  the  years  both  in  National  and  Local  Government  activities  are  to  have 
proper  place. 

Accordingly  this  evidence  is  drawn  with  a knowledge  of  the  “facts  of 
(political)  life”  but  is  actuated  throughout  by  a desire,  as  expressed  in  the 
Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  to  consider  the  present  system  and  working  of 
local  government  in  order  to  see  what  changes,  if  any,  may  be  required  in  order 
to  secure  effective  and  convenient  local  government. 


Proposal  for  New  Upper-Tier  Authority  and  its  Mode 
of  Election 

While  maintaining  their  case  for  County  Borough  powers  the  authorities  reply 
variously  to  the  proposal  of  an  upper-tier  authority  exercising  “ not  necessarily 
the  full  powers  of  government  but  some  powers  ” 

Some  authorities  wished  to  have  a new  South  West  authority  of  the  kind 
suggested ; others  preferred  the  present  Essex  County  Council ; and  opinion  was 
divided  between  those  favouring  the  new  authority  as  to  its  methods  of  appoint- 
ment but  all  preferring  the  present  County  Council  desired  the  normal  method  of 
election  to  remain. 
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As  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  proposed  new  authority  Ilford,  from  the 
Minutes  of  that  authority,  appear  to  favour  “ an  entirely  new  authority  for  South 
West  Essex  directly  appointed  by  the  Constituent  Councils  with  a Hmited  number 
of  functions  exercised  over  the  whole  area  and  answerable  to  the  Appointing 
Authorities.”  (That  is  to  say  if  they  are  not  successful  in  their  application  for 
County  Borough  powers.) 


Adherence  to  the  Present  County  Council 

There  is  little  doubt  that  left  to  themselves,  many  of  the  authorities  would 
have  expressed  a desire  to  remain  as  a second-tier  authority  within  the  present 
Essex  County  Council  framework  but  with  greater  powers,  as  of  right,  e.g. 
Primary  education.  Personal  Health  Services  and  certain  Welfare  Services,  and 
would  even  now,  if  all  thoughts  of  County  Borough  status  were  eliminated,  be 
happy  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  County  Council  for  delegated  powers  on 
the  basis  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  as  applied  outside  Greater  London 
(by  applying  Section  53(2)  of  the  Act)  and  in  planning  as  proposed  by  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  (Delegation)  Regulations,  1959. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Essex  County  Council  should  not  grant  all 
such  powers  to  all  the  authorities  including  those  under  60,000  population  and  be 
prepared  also,  as  they  said,  to  give  autonomy  for  further  functions  or  parts  of 
functions  if  financed  by  the  authority. 

Political  and  Administrative  Control 

If  it  is  accepted  that  “politics  is  the  art  and  science  of  government”  and 
furthermore  that  an  effective  and  representative  minority  is  an  essential  part  of 
good  government,  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
arguments  which  follow,  based  as  they  are  rather  on  good  government  than 
political  grounds. 


The  present  position 

Since  the  war  the  County  Council  of  Essex  has  changed  its  political  colour 
at  every  triennial  election.  This  has  resulted  in  a change  of  control  at  most 
member  levels,  but  with  one  exception  there  has  always  been  a large,  effective 
and  vocal  minority  taking  its  full  part  in  the  work  of  the  authority.  In  fact, 
apart  from  the  relatively  few  acute  party-political  issues  there  has  been  at 
committee  level  and  on  administrative  matters  the  maximum  of  co-operation 
between  the  two  parties.  In  addition  the  triennial  swing  has  prevented  any  long 
term  policy  being  adopted  which  could  not  obtain  the  support  of  both  sides. 

Consequently,  fundamentally  good  government  in  Essex  has  been  ensured  to 
meet  the  very  great  tasks,  additional  to  those  generally  in  the  Country,  arising 
from  War  Damage,  the  flood  of  1953,  two  New  Towns  and  five  L.C.C.  Housing 
Estates  and  Overspill. 


The  possible  future 

Were  a new  County  Council  for  South  West  Essex  to  be  set  up  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  would  have  a permanent  Labour  majority,  varied  occasionally, 
perhaps,  by  parity  between  the  parties  producing  a state  of  stalemate  with  the 
inevitable  difficulties  which  such  a situation  creates.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
County  Council  remaining  for  the  rural  portion  of  Essex  would  have  a permanent 
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Conservative  majority.  Neither  situation,  it  is  submitted,  would  be  conducive  to 
eood  and  effective  local  government,  and  the  degree  of  “ remoteness  ” often 
attributed  to  County  Councils  might  well  increase  through  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  many  voters  in  Elections  the  result  of  which  appears  to  be  a foregone 
conclusion. 


Financial  Effects  of  a Severance 

One  substantial  advantage  follows  from  this  late  submission  in  that  the  Area 
has  been  in  a position  to  see  from  the  supplementary  evidence  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  (disputed  though  in  some  details  it  may  be)  the  effect  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  County,  were  the  South  West  area  severed  from  it. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  quote  from  that  evidence  any  but  one  fact, 
i e.  that  the  probable  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  rate  poundage  in  “ rural  ” Essex 
by  3 /-  in  the  £ after  making  full  allowance  for  government  grants. 

The  concomitant  effects  of  reduced  rateable  value  and  population  upon 
man-power  resources,  attractiveness  for  local  authority  employment  and  the  like, 
do  not  need  emphasis,  although  it  is  relevant  to  point  out  that  these  difSculties 
and  the  overheads  of  running  County  offices  would  be  duplicated,  thus  adding 
considerably  to  overall  expenditure  in  the  County. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  Area  that  these  proposals  have  created  great  misgivings 
in  the  affected  parts  of  the  County  which,  apart  from  the  County  Council,  have 
had  no  right  of  appearance  hitherto  before  the  Royal  Commission. 


Integrity  of  the  County  of  Essex 

Hitherto  the  geographical  County  of  Essex  has  been  coincident  with  the 
administrative  County,  administered  by  the  Essex  County  Council,  apart  from  the 
three  County  Boroughs  of  West  Ham,  East  Ham  and  Southend. 

These  exceptions  have  nevertheless  not  materially  affected  the  feelings  of 
County  loyalty  and  pride  which  all  Essex  people  enjoy.  Historically,  the  territory 
of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  has  survived  to  the  present  day ; 
Essex  was  the  only  Home  County  which  did  not  yield  acres  from  which  to  form 
the  new  London  County  Council  and  to-day  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Rivers 
Lee,  Stour  and  Thames,  and  the  North  Sea  still  contain  the  County. 


General 

Knowledge  going  back  over  very  many  years  into  the  background  of  the  matters 
under  consideration,  a critical  examination  of  the  evidence  given  and  the 
“demeanour”  of  the  authorities  generally,  and  perhaps, an  equally  good  know- 
ledge of  the  thoughts  of  the  “ man  in  the  street,”  lead  to  the  opinion  that,  with 
the  exception  of  West  and  East  Ham,  all  authorities,  in  varying  degrees,  have  a 
sense  of  disappointment  at  the  loss  of  powers  brought  about  by  legislation ; some 
have  also  a feeling  of  frustration  that  they  cannot  decide  themselves  what  some- 
times appear  to  be  purely  local  issues ; and  others  a sense  of  loss  of  “ amour 
propre  ” by  having  in  their  eyes  to  defer  to  the  views  of  any  other  authority. 

On  the  general  philosophy  of  upper  ” and  “ lower  ” authorities  it  is  the 
Area  view  that  a little  more  “outward-looking  ” would  be  a corrective.  The  aim 
of  good  local  government  should  be  and  is  recognised  to  be,  to  place  on  an 
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authority  such  responsibilities  as  the  number  and  quality  of  its  population  and 
its  financial  resources  and  its  physical  and  functional  relationships  with  surround- 
ing authorities  warrant.  If  there  were  less  talk  of  “upper”  and  “lower” 
or  “ major  ” and  “ minor  ” and  more  talk  of  an  “ adequate  ” “ satisfactory  ” or 
“ qualified  ” authority,  a happier  solution  might  be  nearer. 

To  sum  up,  this  Area  would  recommend  to  the  Royal  Commission; 

I.  That  effective  and  convenient  local  government  will  be  secured  and 

substantial  financial  burdens  to  the  rural  parts  of  the  County  avoided 

(a)  by  a continuation  of  the  general  two-tier  structure  within  the  present 
administrative  County  of  Essex,  allowing  for  the  grant  of  County 
Borough  Status  where  exceptional  circumstances  can  be  proved. 

(b)  by  the  application  of  Section  53(2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1958,  and  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Delegation)  regula- 
tions, 1959,  to  South  West  Essex. 

(c)  by  the  grant  of  powers  beyond  the  general  level  of  those  delegated 
by  a delegation  scheme  on  payment  by  the  delegatee  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(d)  by  the  promotion  of  a conference  between  the  South-West 
authorities  and  E.C.C.  to  reach  agreement  upon  (b)  and  (c)  above. 

(e)  by  legislative  action  to  achieve  any  of  the  matters  in  (a)  and  (c)  not 
already  permissible  by  law. 


March,  1960 
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Appointment  of  Planning  Officers 

At  the  present  moment,  the  authority  for  administering  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Acts  within  the  London  County  Council  is  the  County  Council  itself. 
We  understand  that  there  is  a possibility  that  in  future,  certain  planning  powers, 
other  than  the  most  fundamental  ones  such  as  zoning,  communications,  etc.,  will 
be  delegated  to  the  Borough  Councils.  These  delegated  powers  would  probably 
include  elevational  control.  We  suggest  that  if  such  delegation  does  take  place, 
a fully  qualified  Planning  Officer  should  be  appointed  by  each  Council  which 
receives  delegated  powers,  and  that  he  should  deal  with  all  matters  concerning 
Town  and  Country  Planning.  Furthermore  we  feel  that  such  a Planning  Officer 
should  have  an  Architectural  in  addition  to  his  Town  Planning  qualification. 
This,  we  realise,  is  to  an  extent  goverend  by  the  availability  of  men  with  both 
these  qualifications,  but  if  good  salaries  are  offered  to  suit  the  responsibilities 
involved,  this  difficulty  we  feel  would  be  reduced  in  time  to  come. 

Appointment  of  Panels  of  Architects 

In  our  opinion,  all  matters  directly  related  to  design  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
qualified  persons,  and  if  they  are  architectural  matters,  of  architects.  We  under- 
stand that  in  some  areas  a panel  of  architects,  on  a voluntary  basis,  and  formed 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Authority,  advises  on  matters  ot  design  and  elevational 
control  when  no  architecturally  qualified  Planning  Officer  is  available.  We  think 
that  this  practice  should  be  extended  to  all  authorities  with  Planning  powers.  It 
is  also  of  great  importance  that  such  panels  should  reflect  the  inevitable  changes 
that  occur  in  opinion  of  design,  and  that  they  should  have  an  equal  number  ot 
the  younger  as  the  older  generation.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  refer  to  schools 
of  architecture  in  order  to  obtain  the  names  of  recently  qualified  architects  who 
would  be  willing  to  do  such  work.  Such  a panel  could  also  advise  on  matters  of 
design  of  street  furniture  and  adverti.sements,  when  problems  of  their  selection  or 
approval  arose. 


Appointment  of  Borough  Architect 

We  also  feel  there  should  be  a qualified  architect  appointed  to  be  in  charge  of  all 
architectural  work  in  the  Borough.  We  do  not  suggest  that  he  should  carry  out 
directly  all  work  commissioned  by  the  Council.  This  is,  in  fact,  undesirable  as  It 
does  not  allow  the  variation  and  contrast  that  can  only  come  from  a variety  of 
approaches  to  design,  and  it  should  be  directed  that  a certain  agreed  proportion 
of  work  be  given  to  architects  in  private  practice.  Major  projects  should  be  the 
subject  of  architectural  competitions. 

Trees 

It  has  been  estimated  recently  that  the  Central  London  Boroughs  are  losing  the 
trees  of  their  streets  and  private  gardens  at  the  rate  of  one  tenth  per  annum.  The 
problem  of  their  protection  and  preservation  has  therefore  become  the  rnajor 
responsibility  of  Borough  Councils,  especially  so  far  as  trees  under  their  juris- 
diction are  concerned.  In  our  experience,  trees  are  generally  pruned  incorrectly. 
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resulting  in  mutilation  and  sometimes  destruction.  We  feel  that  a qualified 
horticultural  expert  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  all  work  on  trees  within  the 
Borough.  He  should  work  closely  with  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Borough 
Architect  on  all  matters,  especially  those  concerning  the  replanting  or  new  plant- 
ing of  trees. 


Publication  of  Committee  Decisions 

We  suggest  that  the  reasons  for  decisions  made  in  committees  considering  all 
matters  should  be  available  to  the  public.  We  found  that  in  the  case  of  an 
important  matter  of  wide  interest  to  ratepayers,  only  the  barest  outline  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ultimate  decision  was  available  on  application  to  the  Town  Clerk, 
and  we  were  told  that  full  reports  of  discussions  in  committees  were  not  published. 
We  appreciate  that  public  apathy  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  this  reticence  on 
the  part  of  Councils,  but  unless  a full  account  of  how  decisions  have  been  reached 
are  available  to  those  who  apply.  Council  procedure  in  such  instances  can  only 
be  considered  autocratic. 

Advice  on  the  Social  Needs  of  the  Borough 

At  the  present  moment  a new  civic  centre  is  being  designed  to  serve  the  Borough 
of  Hampstead.  No  details  of  the  accommodation  and  facilities  which  will  be 
provided  by  this  building  are  yet  available.  To  our  knowledge,  however,  these 
are  being  decided  by  the  Council  without  any  real  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
social  requirements.  We  think  that  such  a major  project— and  indeed  all 
important  building  programmes  carried  out  by  Councils,  should  be  planned  in 
close  relationship  with  such  social  .requirements,  and  that  they  should  take  into 
account  all  the  facts  that  the  latest  studies  in  sociology  and  other  human  sciences 
can  discover.  We  feel  that  an  expert  team,  consisting  of  sociologists,  architects 
and  others  concerned  with  social  science  should  be  employed  to  give  expert 
advice  on  all  major  building  programmes  before  the  design  is  commenced.  In 
tact  the  employment  of  such  a team,  if  only  on  a consultant  level,  is  essential  if 
a Borough’s  development  is  to  be  guided  by  the  most  recent  ideas  in  social 
planning.  The  ultimate  decision  must,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
Council  committee,  but  at  the  moment  these  decisions  are  based  on  personal  whim 
and  piecemeal  knowledge  rather  than  a full  study  of  investigations  scientifically 
based. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Northaw  and  Cuffley  Ratepayers’ 
Association 


Resolution 

Passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a General  Meeting  of  the 
Northaw  and  Cuffley  Ratepayers’  Association  held  at  Cuffley  on 
the  24th  day  of  October,  1958 

resolved  : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Northaw  and  CufBey  Ratepayers’ 
Association  having  received  the  report  of  the  Committee  concerning  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Potters  Bar  and  Cheshunt  Urban  District  Councils  respectively 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  adopts  the 
report  and  authorises  the  Committee  to  take  such  steps  as  they  consider  expedient 
to  safeguard  our  interests,  and  to  ensure  that  the  Parish  of  Northaw  be  retained 
within  the  administrative  area  of  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council  having 
regard  in  particular  to  the  following  matters : 

(1)  There  is  the  strongest  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Association’s  members 
in  Northaw  and  CufBey,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw  in 
the  local  government  structure  for  Middlesex  and  Greater  London,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Urban  District  Councils  of  Potters  Bar  and 
Cheshunt, 

(2)  The  Parish  of  Northaw  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  essential  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  the  area. 

(3)  The  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council,  under  delegated  powers  of  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  has  exercised  to  the  full  the  policy  of 
preserving  the  Green  Belt,  and  the  Association  is  satisfied  that  the 
Hatfield  Council  is  the  appropriate  Authority  to  exercise  this  power. 

(4)  The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  consistently  upheld 
this  Green  Belt  policy  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  exercised 
through  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council,  and  members  of  the 
Association  are  wholly  in  support  of  the  Minister’s  policy  in  this  matter. 

(5)  The  value  of  the  premises  in  Northaw  would  tend  to  drop  if  the  Green 
Belt  policy  was  in  any  way  relaxed. 

(6)  The  Ratepayers’  Association  has,  at  all  times,  received  courteous  and 
sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council  and  there 
is  close  co-operation  between  the  Association  and  the  Council. 

(7)  The  local  government  services  in  the  area  administered  by  the  County, 
District  and  Parish  Councils  have  proved  adequate  and  satisfactory  and 
the  members  of  the  Association  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  any  change 
in  the  local  government  organisation. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Northaw  Women’s  Institute 

The  Chairman 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

I am  writing  at  the  express  desire  of  the  members  of  Northaw  Women’s  Institute, 
who  strongly  oppose  the  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  in  their  proposal  to 
annexe  the  Rural  District  of  Northaw  to  their  Council. 

We  in  Northaw  are  a closely  knit  community  sharing  many  rural  activities 
with  other  villages  in  Hertfordshire,  We  have  few  mutual  interests  with  Potters 
Bar,  which  is,  of  necessity,  gradually  developing  into  a truly  urban  community, 
with  its  increasing  influx  of  population  from  Greater  London ; whereas  Northaw 
is  a village  situated  within  the  Green  Belt  area. 

Hatfield  Rural  District  Council  has  always  looked  after  our  interests  and  we 
sincerely  hope  this  present  satisfactory  administration  will  continue. 

Yours  sincerely 

(Sgd.)  PHYLLIS  TATE 

Secretary 


14th  November,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  North  Mymms  Ratepayers’  Association 


Having  read  the  proposal  by  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  for  an  extension 
of  its  area  of  administration  to  include  part  of  the  Parish  of  North  Mymms,  the 
Committee  of  the  North  Mymms  Ratepayers’  Association,  representing  over 
1 208  families,  desires  to  place  before  the  Royal  Commission  the  following 
summary  of  its  views  on  such  proposals. 

Preservation  of  Green  Belt 

1.  Suburban  sprawl  ends  in  a northward  direction  at  Potters  Bar.  Urban 
development  exists  at  Hatfield  and  Welwyn  Garden  City.  The  need  is  to  control 
rigorously  any  attempt,  however  benevolently  disguised,  to  “ link-up  ” the  urban 
development  of  Potters  Bar  with  the  rural  nature  of  Brookmans  Park  and 
Welham  Green,  so  desecrating  what  little  remains  of  the  local  countryside. 
Abercrombie  may  have  said  that  houses  at  Brookmans  Park  should  have  been 
built  at  Potters  Bar,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  exist  at  Brookmans  Park  and 
have  developed  into  a live,  individual  community.  The  perimeter  has  not  been 
extended  and  the  term  “ in-filling  ” has  been  a true  description  of  recent  develop- 
ment. Any  attempt  to  link  by  development  Brookmans  Park  with  Potters  Bar 
by  the  work  of  speculative  builders,  however  planned,  cannot  be  regarded  as  less 
than  vandalism  and  completely  contrary  to  Green  Belt  preservation.  If  this  is 
permitted,  the  next  step  is  surely  to  link  Welham  Green  to  Hatfield,  and  so  forth. 
Such  fusion  would  also  affect  adversely  the  chosen  way  of  life  of  people  who 
have  moved  to  the  district  to  escape  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  suburb. 

Community  Interests 

2.  The  proposals  of  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  would  make  it 
appear  that  Brookmans  Park  and  Welham  Green  have  no  community  life  of 
their  own.  There  are  over  twenty  active  societies  and  institutions,  typical  of 
English  village  life  in  the  parish.  The  erection  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Memorial  Hall  and  the  building  of  a school  swimming  pool  by  residents  are 
examples  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  residents  for  their  own  local  activities.  It 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  to  embrace  these  activities  into  the  no 
doubt  well-intentioned  organisation  of  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  would 
do  much  harm  to  what  little  remains  of  village  life  in  South  Herts. 

Dormitory  areas 

3.  This  expression  is  not  altogether  true.  In  Welham  Green  the  majority 
of  people  work  locally.  In  Brookmans  Park  there  are  many  who  have  sought 
retirement  here. 

Services 

4.  Shops  exist  at  Brookmans  Park  and  Welham  Green  for  most  local  needs, 
and  some  additional  requirements  can  be  obtained  at  somewhat  larger  enterprises 
at  Potters  Bar.  This  equally  applies  to  St.  Albans,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Hatfield 
and  the  metropolis  and  it  surely  cannot  be  seriously  advanced  as  a reason  for 
annexing  the  villages.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  social  activities  at 
Potters  Bar  are  attended  by  residents  of  Brookmans  Park  and  Welham  Green  in 
preference  to  those  organised  locally. 
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Consequences  of  threatened  expansion 

5.  Northward  expansion  would  primarily  threaten  the  Potters  Bar  Golf 
Course  and  the  recently  established  Royal  Veterinary  College  Field  Research 
Station  at  Bolton’s  Farm  and  Hawkshead.  The  fine  views  from  Hawkshead 
Lane,  and  the  land  scheduled  for  smallholdings  along  Blue  Bridge  Road,  would  be 
forever  destroyed. 

This  Association  desires  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  its  representatives  to 
give  verbal  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  looks  forward  to  an  invitation 
to  attend  at  the  appropriate  time.  Any  member  or  members  who  would  care  to 
visit  the  district  will  be  welcomed  by  our  Committee  in  order  that  a clear  picture 
of  local  activities  and  way  of  hfe  may  be  formed  . 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Odhams  (Watford)  Limited 

St.  Albans  Road 

Watford,  Herts 


Secretary 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

I understand  that  Mr.  Greenhill  of  Sun  Printers  Limited  has  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  you  setting  out  the  effects  on  the  printing  industry  in  the 
Watford  area  which  would  arise  in  the  event  of  the  Watford  district  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  L.C.C. 

I would  confirm  that  in  our  opinion  any  change  which  brought  the  Watford 
district  into  the  Greater  London  area  would  react  unfavourably  on  the  Watford 
Printing  Industry  and  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  print  to  the  town 
and  district,  I would  mention  that  Watford  is  the  greatest  Gravure  printing 
centre  in  the  World. 

Further,  at  the  present  time,  the  Watford  district  falls  outside  the  London 
Union  area  and  any  alteration  in  boundaries  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
difficulties  between  certain  of  the  printing  unions  and  this  in  turn  would  react 
unfavourably  on  the  printing  industry  in  Watford. 

We  employ  some  2,500  work  people  at  our  Works  in  Watford  and  I should 
be  happy  to  forward  to  you  some  examples  of  our  products  if  you  consider  that 
they  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Yours  faithfully 

C.  E.  S.  WOOD 

Managing  Director 


13th  June,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance 
Local  Government  for  Greater  London 

The  Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance  was  inaugurated  in  May,  1905,  by 
Industry  and  Commerce  at  the  start  of  the  period  known  as  “ Poplarism,”  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  their  interests  in  the  borough.  Many  of  the  reforms  in 
Local  Government  at  that  time  were  recommended  by  the  Alliance  and  eventually 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

The  Alliance  therefore  feels  justified  in  tendering  the  recommendations  of 
its  members  for  consideration  by  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  to  consider 
Local  Government  for  Greater  London. 

Structure 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Local  Government  should  be  divided  on  a two-tier 
system. 

The  Top  Tier  Authority  should  be  constituted  of  members  nominated  from 
the  Second  Tier  and  of  distinguished  members  from  private  Industry  and 
Commerce  (nominated  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government)  and 
should  operate  over  the  whole  area  with  limited  functions  and  with  responsibility 
for  public  services  which  are  indivisible. 

The  Second  Tier  Authorities  should  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  present 
Borough  Councils  but  fewer  in  number  by  the  amalgamation  of  suitable  adjoin- 
ing areas.  These  new  and  fewer  district  authorities  should  each  be  large  enough 
to  have  adequate  finance  for  carrying  on  their  functions  as  an  economic  and 
efflcient  unit. 

Industry  and  Commerce  should  be  represented  also  on  the  Second  Tier 
Authority  and  it  is  suggested  that  a proportion  of  such  representatives  should  be 
amongst  those  nominated  to  serve  on  the  Top  Tier  Authority  to  preserve  con- 
tinuity of  interest  and  responsibility. 

The  City  and  Corporation  of  London  should  remain  unchanged  and  should 
be  excluded  from  any  such  division. 

Functions  and  Services 

The  Top  Tier  Authority 

The  Top  Tier  should  be  the  administrative  authority  for  all  the  indivisible 
services  only,  for  example.  Town  and  Country  Planning,  sewage  disposal,  fire 
and  ambulance  services,  classified  roads  and  bridges  and  their  fighting,  and  others 
of  a like  indivisible  nature. 

The  Second  Tier  Authority 

The  remainder  of  the  functions  and  services  should  be  under  the  Second 
Tier  Authority  who  should  administer  all  services,  particularly  of  a local 
character  which  are  not  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Top  Tier  Authority  and 
who  also  have  the  duty  of  implementing  the  plans  for  the  services  of  the  Top 
Tier  Authority.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  the  divisions  should  have  a 
similar  status  to  that  of  the  present  County  Borough  without  the  functions  and 
services  enumerated  above  under  “ Top  Tier  Authority.” 
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Education 

We  feel  that  Teachers’  Training  Colleges,  Universities,  Polytechnics  and 
Technological  Colleges  should  be  directly  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  that  the  remaining  education  only  should  be  administered  by  the 
Second  Tier  Local  Authority. 

General 

Advice  and  Recommendations  from  Industry 

We  feel  that  statutory  Industrial  panels  should  be  set  up  for  consultative 
nurposes  for  the  Local  Authority  councils  and  with  powers  to  make  recommend- 
ations to  them.  Nominations  for  such  panels  should  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  Regional  Boards  for  Industry. 

Business  Premises  Vote 

Although  the  subject  of  the  Business  Premises  Vote  devolves  under  the 
Representation  of  the  Peoples  Act,  none-the-less  we  feel  that  the  present  method 
of  qualifying  for  a vote  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a subterfuge, 
of  which  many  concerns  disapprove  in  principle.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Business 
Premises  Vote  and  the  number  of  votes  allocated  should  be  linked  to  the  assessed 
value  of  the  premises. 

Publication  of  Minutes  of  Council  Meetings 

The  present  system  of  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  Councils  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  feel  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils  and,  where 
possible,  of  sub-committees,  should  be  widely  publicised  and  available  to  the 
public.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  apathy  of  the  public  in  local  government 
affairs  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  is  happening. 

Discretionary  Powers  of  Councils 

Instances  of  the  use  of  the  discretionary  powers  of  Councils  have  from  time 
to  time  caused  considerable  feeling  amongst  aggrieved  sections  of  the  community 
and  there  is  a constant  feat  of  such  powers  being  abused.  We  feel  that  the 
community  in  general  should  have  some  means  of  protection  against  these  powers 
where  there  is  proof  of  abuse  and  there  should  be  provision  for  an  appeal  by 
such  an  aggrieved  section  of  the  community.  It  is  realised  that  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act  invests  councils  with  discretionary  powers 
and  the  subject  might  not  appear  to  come  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  since  the  Commission  is  reviewing 
the  reform  of  local  government,  this  is  a matter  which  should  receive  its  attention. 

Finance 

We  are  not  in  a position  to  make  any  recommendations  regarding  a new  financial 
structure  but  we  feel  that  the  Equalisation  Grant  system  as  it  at  present  obtains 
in  the  County  of  London,  or  some  similar  system,  may  well  be  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Greater  London. 

We  deprecate  most  strongly  the  intrusion  of  party  politics  into  local  govern- 
ment and  all  and  any  means  possible  should  be  employed  to  exclude  these 
influences. 

JULIAN  M.  LEONARD 
Chairman,  Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance 

3rd  July,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Regional  Advisory  Council  for 
Technological  Education — London  and  Home 
Counties 


Introduction 

1.  (i)  The  Chairman  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  informed  the  ' 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  March,  1958,  that  the  Council  did  not 
wish  to  offer  evidence  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London.  The  view  was  taken  that  the  constituent 
Local  Education  Authorities  involved  in  the  Greater  London  area  would  be 
submitting  evidence  individually  and  that  the  other  Local  Education  Authorities 
who  co-operated  in  the  Regional  Advisory  Council’s  work  would  not  wish  to 
express  opinions  on  matters  which  appeared  at  first  to  concern  only  those 
Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

It  has,  however,  been  noted  in  the  written  statements  submitted  by  other  | 
bodies  and  in  the  printed  minutes  of  oral  evidence  that  references  have  been  made  | 
to  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  and  questions  have  been  asked  by  members  of  I 
the  Royal  Commission  about  its  work.  The  Regional  Advisory  Council  has  t 
decided,  therefore,  to  submit  a written  statement  of  evidence  to  the  Royal  | 
Commission  and  is  prepared  to  give  oral  evidence  if  desired.  | 

The  Council  hopes  that  this  statement  will  make  clear  the  present  position  , 
reached  in  the  Council’s  development  and  that  it  will  correct  any  misleading  ; 
impressions  which  may  have  been  created  by  evidence  already  submitted  by 
bodies  that  did  not  take  into  account  the  Council’s  recent  work.  There  have  been 
rapid  developments  in  the  Council’s  work  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  Government  • 
White  Paper  on  Technical  Education  in  1956,  the  issue  of  A.M.545  in  1957  and  j 
the  re-organisation  of  the  Council  in  1958:  the  effective  contribution  now  made 
to  regional  co-ordination  is  of  major  significance.  The  Council  has  become  an 
increasingly  efficient  organisation  providing  in  the  region  an  accepted  system  of 
voluntary  co-operation  between  the  major  bodies  interested  in  technological 
education. 

(ii)  The  statement  of  evidence  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I being  an 
account  of  the  Council’s  development  and  work,  and  Part  II  being  a statement  of 
the  value  of  the  present  system  of  voluntary  co-operation  which  has  proved  an 
effective  method  of  ensuring  the  co-ordination  and  expansion  of  technological 
education  in  the  region. 


PART  I 


An  account  of  the  Council’s  development  and  work 

Establishment  and  Constitution  of  the  Council 

1.  The  Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Technological  Education  (London 
and  Home  Counties)  was  voluntarily  established  in  1947,  as  a result  of  conferences 
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convened  by  the  London  County  Council  on  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

2 The  eighteen  Local  Education  Authorities  in  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  area  which  estabhshed  the  Council  are  as  follows : 

Bedfordshire  County  Council 
Brighton  County  Borough  Council 
Buckinghamshire  County  Council 
Canterbury  County  Borough  Council 
Croydon  County  Borough  Council 
East  Ham  County  Borough  Council 
East  Sussex  County  Council 
Eastbourne  County  Borough  Council 
Essex  County  Council 
Hastings  County  Borough  Council 
Hertfordshire  County  Council 
Kent  County  Council 
London  County  Council 
Middlesex  County  Council 
Southend-on-Sea  County  Borough  Council 
Surrey  County  Council 
West  Ham  County  Borough  Council 
West  Sussex  County  Council 

3.  The  printed  Constitution  of  the  Council  (revised  1958),  which  is  sub- 
mitted as  Appendix  I,  contains  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Council,  the 
Academic  Board,  the  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee  and  of  the  advisory 
committees  ; the  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  also  stated. 

4.  The  area  covered  by  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  is  bounded  approxi- 
mately to  the  west  by  Buckinghamshire,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  to  the  north  by  the 
line  Luton,  Brentwood,  Southend,  and  to  the  south  and  east  by  the  sea:  thus, 
only  part  of  the  area  of  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  are  contained  in 
the  Council’s  area.  The  other  parts  of  these  counties  are  in  the  area  of  the 
East  Anghan  Regional  Advisory  Council.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that, 
although  no  precise  boundary  has  been  defined,  part  of  west  Sussex,  including 
Chichester,  is  regarded  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Advisory  Council. 

Development  of  the  Council’s  work  since  1947 

5.  The  origin  of  Regional  Advisory  Councils  for  technical  or  further 
education  is  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  White  Paper  on  Technical 
Education  of  1956: 

“39.  It  was  clear  as  far  back  as  1925  that  the  growth  of  technical 
colleges  was  leading  to  unnecessary  duplications  of  courses  in  the  highly 
industrialised  regions.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Yorkshire,  where  on 
the  advice  of  the  then  Board  of  Education,  a regional  advisory  council 
representative  of  both  educational  and  industrial  interests,  was  established. 
Here  and  in  other  areas  where  other  types  of  co-ordinating  machinery  were 
established  much  successful  - planning  was  done.  In  post-war  conditions 
co-ordination  was  clearly  still  more  desirable  and  in  1947  nine  regional 
advisory  councils  were  set  up  to  cover  the  whole  of  England.  In  Wales 
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this  function  was  entrusted  to  the  Welsh  Joint  Education  Committee.  The 
regional  advisory  councils  serve  two  main  purposees  : (i)  to  bring  education 
and  industry  together  to  find  out  the  needs  of  young  workers  and  advise  on 
the  provision  required,  and  (ii)  to  secure  reasonable  economy  of  provision. 
Associated  with  these  councils  are  regional  academic  boards  for  ensuring 
close  co-operation  between  the  universities  and  technical  colleges  in  the 
provision  of  advanced  courses.  At  the  centre  a National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  which  is  largely  representative  of 
the  regions,  advises  the  Minister  on  national  policy. 

“ 40  Much  has  been  done  by  these  bodies  to  establish  good  relations 
between  industry  and  the  colleges  and  to  stimulate  sound  development.  They 
must  clearly  play  an  even  greater  part  in  the  future  if  courses,  especially 
advanced  courses,  are  to  be  organised  on  a strong  and  efficient  basis  and  if 
adequate  facilities  are  to  be  provided  with  reasonable  economy  m buildings 
and  teaching  staff.” 

6 The  London  and  Home  Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  distribution  and  development  of  advanced  work  in 
technology,  commerce  and  art. 

7.  The  estabUshment  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  in  1947  represented 
a new  development  in  technical  education  in  the  region.  For  the  first  time, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Council,  machinery  was  available  for  achieving  a 
voluntary  but  systematic  association  between  Local  Education  Authorities, 
Principals  and  teaching  staffs  of  Technical  Colleges,  the  University  of  London  and 
industry,  and  ensuring  an  efficient  co-ordination  and  advancement  of  technological 
and  commercial  education  in  London  and  the  Home  Counties, 

8.  The  constituent  Local  Education  Authorities  and  the  area  covered  have 
been  mentioned  in  paragraphs  2 and  4.  Other  figures  may  be  mentioned  briefly. 
The  region  contains  about  28%  of  the  counUy’s  population  and  about  25%  of 
the  country’s  industry.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  some  13  millions,  of 
which  about  81  millions  are  in  Greater  London.  The  Council  normally  concerns 
itself  with  work  in  some  150  technical,  commercial  and  art  colleges  in  the  region. 

9.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  securing  throughout  the  region  an  effective 
and  economical  distribution  of  courses— in  particular  advanced  and  specialised 
courses.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  not  only  considers  and  either 
recommends  approval  or  disapproval  for  new  courses,  but  also  initiates  proposals 
for  such  courses  with  the  authorities  concerned.  In  exercising  this  function  it 
does  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  whom  the 
Executive  decision  rests.  While  the  Ministry  is  concerned  with  other  important 
factors,  such  as  finance  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  colleges,  it  looks  to  the 
Council  to  secure,  through  the  local  education  authorities,  a proper  distribution 
of  these  courses. 

10.  With  effect  from  November,  1956,  the  Council  delegated  authority  for 
the  consideration  of  matters  concerned  with  the  location  of  courses  to  a Distribu- 
tion of  Courses  Committee,  which  makes  its  decisions  very  largely  on  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  specialist  advisory  committees.  Every  Local 
Education  Authority  now  makes  known  to  the  Council  its  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  advanced  courses  or  for  changes  in  its  provision  of  advanced 
courses  and  must  obtain  a decision  of  the  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee 
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h fore  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  consider  the  establishment  of  a new  course. 
TTius  all  the  Local  Education  Authorities  are  made  aware  of  the  developments 
ODOsed  throughout  the  region.  The  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee  now 
commands  the  consent  of  all  the  constituent  Local  Education  Authorities  tor  its 
decisions. 

Regional  Advisory  Council,  Academic  Board  and 
Committees 

A brief  description  is  given  in  the  following  sections  of  the  work  carried  out  by 
the  Council,  the  Board  and  the  Council’s  committees. 

Regional  Advisory  Council 

11.  The  Council  secures  the  co-operation  of  Local  Education  Authorities, 
the  University  of  London,  representatives  of  industry  and  teachers  in  technical 
colleges,  in  ascertaining  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce  for  technical  and 
commercial  education  and  in  advising  education  authorities  and  others  in  mem- 
bership of  these  needs. 

12.  In  addition  to  its  task  of  co-ordination  the  Council  also  stimulates 
development,  often  on  the  advice  of  its  industrial  advisory  committees,  by 
requesting  Local  Education  Authorities  to  consider  the  provision  of  new  forms 
of  technological  education,  and  by  drawing  their  attention  to  under-provision  of 
courses  in  the  region. 

13 . The  Council  supervises  the  work  of  the  Academic  Board  and  committees, 
receives  minutes  and  reports  and  considers  such  recommendations  as  are  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  approval. 

14.  An  Annual  Conference  and  an  Annual  Meeting  are  organised,  providing 
opportunities  for  members  of  the  Council  and  its  committees  to  learn,  in  informal 
contacts,  more  of  each  other’s  problems,  both  educational  and  industrial.  In 
1958  the  Annual  Conference  took  the  form  of  a three-day  visit  to  the  Netherlands 
to  see  the  work  of  technical  education  carried  out  in  the  Delft  Technological 
University,  a Technical  College  in  Eindhoven,  the  College  for  Representation 
Abroad  at  Nijenrode,  and  in  the  large  training  department  of  Phillips’  Industries 
at  Eindhoven.  A similar  conference  with  the  object  of  studying  the  methods  of 
technical  education  developed  by  our  trade  competitors  was  held  in  North 
Rhine-Westphalia  in  1959.  Visits  were  paid  to  Aachen  Teohnische  Hochschule, 
the  University  of  Bonn,  an  Art  Academy,  a Berufsschule  and  the  training  depart- 
ments of  the  industrial  establishments  of  Bayer,  Demag,  Krupp  and  Mannesmann. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  eighty-five  delegates  took  part  in  the  conference  and 
reports  have  been  issued. 

15.  Reports  on  matters  of  current  interest  are  published  at  intervals  and 
reports  and  bulletins  about  courses  in  the  region  are  issued  each  year. 

16.  Through  the  Council  a joint  approach  can  be  made  to  Government 
departments  and  national  bodies,  and  by  nominating  seven  members  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  the 
Council  takes  part  in  national  consideration  of  the  problems  of  technical 
education. 
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17.  In  1955  the  Council  initiated  a major  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
industry  and  facilities  for  technological  education  in  the  region.  This  survey  was 
giveu  very  full  and  careful  study  and  consideration  by  the  CouncU  and  in 
particular  by  the  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee  in  1957-58.  It  provided  basic 
essential  information  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Council.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  a static  document  from  which  a fixed  and  final 
plan  of  development  could  be  made.  Changes  in  industry,  in  residence  and  in 
the  pattern  of  educational  provision  require  that  the  whole  position  should  be 
kept  flexible  ■ a rigid  development  plan  could  not  possibly  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  region.  The  Council  therefore  decided  that  the  most  suitable  way  to  deal 
with  the  development  and  planning  of  technological  education  was  to  ask  each 
advisory  committee  to  consider  and  keep  under  review  the  advanced  educational 
facilities  required  for  its  industry  in  the  light  of  the  survey  and  of  subsequent 
changes  both  in  provision  and  requirement.  The  position  is  therefore  kept  under 
constant  review  by  the  advisory  committees  which,  by  reason  of  their  constitution, 
are  best  fitted  to  keep  an  up-to-date  picture  of  the  ever  changing  pattern  before 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council. 

18.  Towards  the  end  of  1958  the  Council  formed  a committee  to  consider 
the  relationship  of  Universities  and  Technical  Colleges  and  this  committee  is  at 
present  engaged  in  studying  on  a very  wide  front  the  place  and  function  of  the 
major  technical  colleges  in  the  future.  This  committee  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  University  of  London  and  the  University  College  of  Sussex,  of  technical 
colleges,  of  Local  Education  Authorities  and  of  industry. 

Academic  Board 

19.  The  Board  has  the  responsibility  of  considering  and  reporting  to  the 
Council  on  general  matters  of  educational  policy.  Its  membership  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  University  of  London,  of  principals  and  teachers  in 
technical  colleges,  of  Chief  Education  Officers  and  of  industry.  During  the  last 
year  the  Board  has  given  consideration  to  problems  of  recruitment  of  students 
from  small  and  medium  firms  to  sandwich  courses  in  technical  colleges  and  has 
hopes  that  a pilot  group  training  scheme  may  be  initiated  in  the  region  as  a result 
of  its  recommendations.  A memorandum  has  been  prepared  on  the  training  of 
technical  teachers  in  the  region  and  has  been  sent  to  all  Local  Education 
Authorities.  Recommendations  on  payments  to  Research  Assistants  in  technical 
colleges  have  been  made  and  a report  about  Library  facilities  in  technical 
colleges  has  been  given  a wide  distribution  and  has  been  in  demand  by  interested 
parties  throughout  the  country. 

Distribution  of  Courses  Committee 

20.  During  the  period  of  development  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  had 
come  to  realise  that  the  most  effective  way  of  achieving  a comprehensive  and 
balanced  distribution  of  courses  was  to  set  up  a committee  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  all  L.E.A.S  in  the  region  to  which  would  be  delegated  the  duty  of  dealing 
with  the  location  of  courses  in  colleges  in  the  region.  Thus,  in  November,  1956, 
the  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee  was  formed.  This  committee  in  reaching 
its  decisions  whether  to  support  the  establishment  of  new  courses  or  to  recommend 
alterations  in  existing  patterns,  considers  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
advisory  committee  in  the  light  of  the  general  distribution  of  courses  and  colleges 
in  the  region.  Its  main  function  is,  therefore,  to  inform  individual  authorities 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  whether  it  is  prepared  to  support  an  application 
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nut  forward  by  a Local  Education  Authority  for  the  establishment  of  a new 
advanced  course  of  technological  education.  Similarly,  the  committee  considers 
suggestions  made  by  the  advisory  committees  for  the  establishment  of  new 
courses.  The  issue  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  Administrative  Memorandum 
545  in  March,  1957,  considerably  strengthened  the  position  of  this  committee 
since  under  the  new  procedure  all  proposals  for  the  new  advanced  courses  must 
first  be  considered  by  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  before  the  Minister  of 
Education  decides  whether  or  not  to  approve.  The  procedure  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

The  Principal  and  Governors  of  a technical  college  decide  after  con- 
sultation with  industry  and  if  necessary  with  associated  colleges  and  schools 
to  put  forward  a proposal  to  start  a new  advanced  course  to  the  Local 
Education  Authority.  The  Local  Education  Authority  decides  in  view  of 
its  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  its  own  area  and  of  the  position  in  neigh- 
bouring areas  whether  the  course  will  fill  a need  and  thereafter  submits  an 
application  for  approval  of  the  course  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Council.  The  application  with  the 
necessary  evidence  is  first  of  all  considered  by  the  advisory  committee  for 
the  industry  concerned  which  submits  its  recommendation  to  the  Distribution 
of  Courses  Committee.  The  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee  decides 
whether  it  shall  support  the  establishment  of  the  course  or  not  and  informs 
the  Ministry  and  Local  Education  Authority  accordingly.  Thereafter  the 
Ministry  informs  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Ministry’s  decision. 

A time-table  is  followed  so  that  all  courses  proposed  to  start  in 
September  are  normally  dealt  with  during  the  three  months  of  January, 
February  or  March  of  the  same  year,  although  the  procedure  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  when  they  arise.  H.M.  Regional  Staff 
Inspector  of  the  Ministry  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Distribution 
of  Courses  Committee. 

21.  In  each  of  the  years  1957-8  and  1958-9  about  140  applications  for 
support  for  the  establishment  of  new  courses  have  been  considered.  About  100 
of  these  are  part-time  day  and/or  evening  courses  mainly  for  Eligher  National 
Certificates  and  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  Certificates  and  present 
little  difficulty.  The  main  attention  of  the  Distribution  of  Courses  Committee 
as  of  the  advisory  committees  has  therefore  been  directed  towards  ensuring  the 
efficient  and  economic  development  of  courses  in  technology  at  an  advanced 
level  chiefly  by  means  of  full-time  and  sandwich  courses.  About  12  courses 
each  year  have  been  finally  refused  support ; that  the  large  majority  of  the  courses 
are  supported  is  due  to  the  early  consultation  which  now  takes  place  between 
principals  of  colleges,  industry,  schools,  H.M.  Inspectors  and  Education  Officers 
of  neighbouring  authorities  before  an  application  for  approval  of  a course  is 
submitted  and,  of  course,  to  the  general  expansion  which  is  taking  place. 

Advisory  Committees  for  Industries 

22.  These  committees  play  a most  important  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Council.  The  members  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  industry,  being  represent- 
atives from  employers’  associations  and  trade  unions,  from  professional 
institutions,  from  universities  and  from  technical  colleges.  One  representative  of 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  is  present  to  help  by  giving  the  point  of  view  of 
local  education  authorities  in  general.  He  is  not  nominated  in  order  to  represent 
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his  area.  One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  is  also  present  as  an  assessor.  Since  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Council  in  1958  the  advisory  committees  have  representation 
on  the  Council  as  five  Chairmen  are  members.  Apart  from  the  routine  duties  of 
consideration  of  new  developments  and  of  trends  and  needs  in  the  industry  the 
committees  are  at  present  engaged  in  consideration  of  the  future  distribution 
of  courses  in  technological  education  required  for  the  various  industries 
Examples  of  the  type  of  report  produced  are  (i)  the  Printing  advisory  conunittee’s 
report  of  which  a copy  is  submitted  (Appendix  II) ; (ii)  a Report  of  the  Archi- 
tecture  and  Building  committee  entitled  “A  College  of  Advanced  Building 
Technology  in  Central  London.”  A copy  of  this  report  is  also  submitted 
(Appendix  III). 


PART  II 

The  Values  of  the  Present  System 

23.  The  development  of  the  Council’s  work  in  the  first  decade  of  its 

existence  has  led  to  complete  acceptance  of  the  need  for  co-ordination  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned — local  education  authorities,  industry,  colleges,  teachers. 
Some  of  the  evidence  already  submitted  on  this  point  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  out-of-date  information.  : 

24.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  development  of  an  active  and  lively  body  there  • 
should  be  in  the  early  stages  have  been  differences  of  opinion  and  difficulties,  . 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  field  of  the  Council’s  work.  In  this  connection^  ■ 
a statement  made  in  the  memorandum  of  evidence  submitted  by  the  Greater  ; 
London  Group  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (Part  ^ 
1,  paragraph  76)  is  misleading.  It  is  not  true  that  any  Authority  withdrew 
financial  support  entirely  or  did  not  attend  for  a number  of  years,  although  one  ^ 
Authority  was  not  prepared  to  pay  the  increased  contribution  asked  of  it  until 

it  was  satisfied  that  the  Council  was  adhering  to  its  original  terms  of  reference. 
Granted  that  there  have  been  some  difficulties,  it  is  true  to  say  that  as  the  pace 
of  expansion  of  technical  education  has  accelerated  since  the  Government’s  \^te  i 
Paper,  so  the  links  between  the  members  of  the  Council  and  its  committees  have  ‘ 
become  closer  and  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  All  the  organisations 
which  participate  in  the  Council’s  work  have  the  same  object,  but  naturally 
different  methods  of  approach.  The  Council  has  had  the  difficult  task  of  recon- 
ciling these  different  viewpoints  and  can  now  claim  that  it  is  an  harmonious 
body  and  has  established  relationships,  in  particular  with  industry,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  value. 

25.  The  description  already  given  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Distribution  of  Courses  Committee  should  also  suffice  to  correct  the  misleading 
impression  left  by  paragraph  76  of  the  L.S.E.  evidence.  The  paragraph  states 
that  the  Council  has  failed  because  of  its  inability  to  take  positive  and  indepen- 
dent action.  It  lacks  executive  powers  and  cannot  subordinate  local  authority 
interests  even  where  this  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole.”  This  is 
incorrect  as  examples  can  be  given  of  decisions  opposed  originally  by  local 
education  authorities  who  have  nevertheless  accepted  the  majority  decision  of 
their  fellow  members.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  the  Council  can  claim  that  it 
has  taken,  and  is  able  to  take,  positive  action  where  required.  The  statement 
that  contentious  subjects  of  deep  significance  are  ignored^  and  a conspiracy  of 
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silence  ensues  on  major  issues  ” is  unsupported  by  evidence  and  contrary  to  the 
facts. 

26.  The  association  of  technical  education  with  industry  is  its  most 
significant  and  important  feature.  This  association  exists  principally  at  local 
level  and  it  is  due  to  local  enterprise  and  co-operation  that  the  expansion  so 
urgently  required  is  taking  place.  The  Council  is  able  to  merge  the  interests  and 
advice  of  its  advisory  committee,  which  takes  a regional  view,  with  the  interests 
of  local  industry  co-operating  with  and  advising  the  L.E.A.  concerned.  Thus, 
under  the  present  system,  the  most  valuable  feature  of  local  enterprise  and  co- 
operation between  technical  and  industry  is  secured  and  in  addition  consultation 
at  regional  level,  also  a vital  necessity  to  secure  co-ordination,  economy  and 
efficiency,  takes  place.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a Greater  London  Authority 
for  technical,  commercial  and  art  education  would  be  able  to  secure  the  same 
measure  of  local  interest  and  support  as  is  at  present  obtained  by  the  existing 
local  education  authorities. 

27.  The  stage  which  the  Council  has  reached  in  its  development  is  a 
particularly  significant  one,  since  within  the  next  year  or  two  the  advisory 
committees  will  be  ready  to  issue  their  reports  on  the  future  development  in  the 
region  of  technological  education  for  their  industries.  Some  reports  have  reached 
the  draft  stage,  while  others  such  as  those  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
engineering  committees,  with  their  vast  scope,  will  take  some  considerable  time  yet. 
Nevertheless,  the  process  of  consideration  of  regional  development  is  a continuing 
one  and  one  which  has  been  throughout  the  Council’s  existence  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  subject  of  study.  The  necessity  for  the  regional  plan  to  be  a flexible 
and  growing  one  is  recognised  in  paragraph  214  of  the  L.S.E.  memorandum 
which  states  that  further  education  promises  to  be  much  more  developed  in  the 
future  and  that  many  decisions  must  be  experimental.  This  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  implications  of  paragraph  78  of  the  same  memorandum  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a comprehensive  master  plan  for  technological  education.  The 
Regional  Advisory  Council  after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  survey  which 
they  themselves  initiated  and  encouraged  and  with  a detailed  and  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  developing  requirements  and  facilities  have  accepted  the  need 
for  flexible  planning  and  have  evolved  effective  machinery  to  achieve  this. 

28.  A criticism  in  the  memorandum  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  is 
that  the  question  of  free  trade  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the  Council.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Council  has  given  it  the  most  serious  consideration  and  has  recorded 
its  support  and  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  whilst  fully  recogmsing 
that  the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  is  often  represented.  Since  the  introduction 
of  pooling  of  expenditure  on  advanced  level  courses  there  has  been  virtually  free 
trade  at  this  level.  At  lower  levels  restrictions  are  sometimes'  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency,  but  the  great  majority  of  students  are  able 
to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice. 

29.  As  an  alternative  to  the  method  of  voluntary  co-operation  between 
local  education  authorities,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a Greater  London 
Authority  should  exercise,  as  one  of  its  functions,  that  of  control  of  technical 
education  or  at  least  the  advanced  levels  of  technical  education.  It  is  assumed 
that  this  in  fact  means  technical,  commercial  and  art  eduction. 

It  may  be  useful  to  summarise  and  comment  on  the  implications  of  this 
proposal: 
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(1)  The  new  Authority  would  be  faced  de  novo  with  the  task  of  enlisting 
the  support  and  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  universities,  the 
local  education  authorities,  industry,  the  technical  colleges  and  the 
schools.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  formidable  task  is,  necessarily, 
impossible  of  achievement ; but  all  experience  proves  that  it  would  be 
neither  rapid  nor  inevitable. 

(2)  It  would  be  essential  for  the  new  Authority  to  be  responsive  to  local 
needs,  to  encourage  local  initiative  and  to  win  local  support  and  confi- 
dence. How  far  a new  and  somewhat  remote  Regional  Authority, 
preoccupied  with  large-scale  nlanning  could  meet  these  requirements 
must  be  a matter  for  serious  doubt.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  existing  arrangements  do  in  fact  achieve  this  double  objective 
of  regional  planning  combined  with  an  understanding  and  encourage- 
ment of  local  need  and  local  initiative. 

(3)  The  new  Authority  could  not  he  self-sufficient.  It  would  have  to  work 
closely  with  the  local  education  authorities  outside  its  own  area  but 
within  the  wider  area  now  covered  by  the  Regional  Advisory  Council. 
These  local  education  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  technical 
education  of  some  4i  million  people.  The  problem  of  regional  planning 
of  technical  education  would  not,  in  fact,  be  solved  by  the  establishment 
of  a Greater  London  Authority. 

(4)  Administratively,  the  lower  levels  of  technical,  commercial  and  art 
education  would  be  separated  from  the  advanced  levels.  The  majority 
of  colleges  provide  in  varying  degrees  for  both  lower  and  advanced  level 
work.  Any  such  separation  would  be  both  impracticable  and  undesir- 
able. 

(5)  The  principle  that  the  three  stages  of  education  should  be  progressive 
is  embodied  in  the  Education  Act  of  1944.  The  Crowther  Committee 
has  recently  propounded  three  principles  for  the  development  of  further 
education.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  a greater  degree  of  integration 
between  schools  and  further  edticaton.  This  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
It  is  fundamental  to  the  problem  of  avoiding  “ such  a loss  of  potential 
technical  skill  as  we  shall  bitterly  regret  in  later  years.”  The  Council 
believes  that  any  administrative  divorce  between  schools  and  further 
education  or  between  lower  and  advanced  levels  in  further  education 
would  seriously  prejudice  the  development  of  a unified  yet  varied 
system  of  education. 

There  is  one  final  point.  Education  is  passing  through  a stage  of  transition 
and  rapid  expansion.  The  Council  is  of  opinion,  based  on  the  experience  and 
endeavours  of  more  than  a decade  of  unprecedented  educational  change  and 
progress,  that  the  present  arrangements  for  the  development  of  further  education 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  region.  It  feels  bound 
therefore,  to  express  its  conviction  that  the  proposals  for  a Greater  London 
Authority,  so  far  as  they  concern  technical,  commercial  and  art  education,  are 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

30.  The  Regional  Advisory  Council  wishes  to  re-emphasise — 

(1)  The  removal  of  administrative  responsibility  for  any  one  stage  or  part 
of  one  stage  from  the  one  authority  at  present  responsible  in  its  area 
for  the  whole  process  of  school  and  further  education  would  be  a 
retrograde  step. 
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(2)  A new  Greater  London  Authority  having  responsibility  for  technical 
education  or  for  the  higher  levels  of  technical  education  would  face 
such  serious  new  problems  of  co-ordination  and  retention  of  local 
inifiative  and  interest  that  the  urgently  required  development  would  be 
seriously  prejudiced. 

(3)  The  present  Regional  Advisory  Council  works  efficiently  and  has 

achieved  the  necessary  expansion  and  co-ordination.  It  has  done  so 

by  securing  through  long  and  continuous  effort  the  harmonious 

co-operation  of  all  interests.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  present 
system  of  voluntary  co-operation  is  the  most  suitable  method  of  ensuring 
the  rapid,  orderly  and  efficient  expansion  of  technological  education  in 
the  region. 

January,  1960 
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Supplementary  evidence  submitted  by 
The  Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Technological 
Education  — London  and  Home  Counties 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  17th  February  which  has  been  considered  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  in  consultation  with  some  of  its 
members. 

The  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  say  that  he  and  the  Council  are  very 
conscious  of  the  great  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  offering  to  hear 
oral  evidence  from  the  Council  despite  the  fact  that  this  would  be  outside  the 
time-limit  set  by  the  Commission.  The  Council  is  anxious  not  to  take  up 
unnecessarily  the  Royal  Commission’s  time  by  supplementing  written  by  oral 
evidence  and  is  quite  content,  therefore,  to  leave  the  decision  on  this  matter 
to  the  Commission. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  that  I should  make  clear  to  you  that  the  Council 
is  most  disturbed  at  the  impression  which,  according  to  your  letter,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  has  obtained  from  the  evidence  it  submitted.  In  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  what  views, 
based  upon  its  own  considerable  knowledge  and  experience,  the  Council  was 
concerned  to  convey.  It  was  not  prompted  to  do  so  solely  because  of  the 
evidence  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  In  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  the  Council’s  Statement  of  Evidence  reference  is  made  to  the  written  state- 
ments submitted  by  other  bodies  and  to  the  oral  evidence  which  touched  upon 
the  work  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  and  which  appeared  to  the  Council 
to  be  based  upon  inadequate  information  about  the  work  of  the  Council  combined 
with  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  field  of 
Further  Education  and  the  extensive  developments  which  are  being  carried 
out  in  this  field.  The  London  School  of  Economics  was  only  one  amongst  such 
bodies.  As  a result  the  Council  felt  it  necessary  to  submit  its  own  evidence  to 
the  Commission. 

It  may  be  that  in  its  desire  to  be  brief  the  Council  failed  to  convey  as 
cogently  or  to  substantiate  as  effectively  as  it  would  have  wished  the  points 
which  it  is  convinced.  They  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  term  Further  Education  covers  a wide  and  complex  range  of 
services  in  which  generalisations  are  misleading  and  dividing  lines  dangerous. 
The  distinction  between  vocational  and  non-vocational  work  is  not  always 
clear  and  both  are  often  provided  in  the  same  institution.  Still  more 
necessary  is  it  in  many  instances  to  provide  in  the  same  institution  both 
advanced  and  lower  level  work  in  technical,  commercial  and  art  courses 
in  order  to  achieve  economy  in  the  use  of  accommodation,  equipment  and 
staff. 


(ii)  The  line  between  Secondary  and  Further  Education  is  becoming 
increasingly  blurred ; the  two  are  likely  to  run  in  parallel  and  in  co-operation 
up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19.  To  impose,  therefore,  an  artificial  administrative 
division  would  be  counter  to  the  whole  trend  of  educational  development. 

(iii)  The  element  of  persuasion  is  inevitable  and  essential  in  Further 
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Education  as  in  any  form  of  administration  in  which  so  many  interests  are 
concerned.  The  mere  conferment  of  powers  would  not  necessarily  make 
administration  more  effective  even  if  it  made  it,  apparently,  easier. 
Effectiveness  in  this  field  is  not  measured  by  the  powers  conferred  upon 
a particular  body  but  by  the  extent  to  which  the  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  Local  Authorities,  industry,  commerce,  schools  and  colleges  can  be 
achieved  and  sustained.  The  Council  believes  it  has,  over  the  years,  won 
this  confidence  and  co-operation.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  in  the  Region  have,  in  practice,  voluntarily  given 
up  to  the  Council  important  parts  of  their  powers  and  the  functions  conferred 
upon  the  Council  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Administrative 
Memorandum  No.  545  have  only  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  process. 

(iv)  The  Council  from  its  experience  and  its  knowledge  of  the  realities 
of  the  situation  in  Further  Education  is  convinced  that  the  existing  system 
of  voluntary  co-operation  which  has  been  built  up  and  strengthened  over 
the  years  is  the  surest  and  most  effective  method  of  administering  Further 
Education  in  the  region. 

These  points  have,  of  course,  not  been  developed  in  detail.  If  the  Com- 
mission would  wish  the  Council  to  do  so  or  if  they  would  like  any  further 
information  I need  hardly  say  that  the  Council  would  be  very  ready  to  meet 
their  requirements. 


Yours  sincerely 

(Signed)  R.  D.  JAMIESON 

Secretary 


I.  R.  Niven,  Esq. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

31st  March,  1960 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Residents  of  Aldersbrook  Estate — ^East  Ham 

St.  Margaret’s  Court 
St.  Margaret’s  Road 
East  Ham 

London,  E.12 
7th  December,  1959 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

For  many  years  people  living  in  this  part  of  the  Aldersbrook  Estate  in  the  County 
Borough  of  East  Ham  have  been  hoping  that  if  the  opportunity  arose  they 
would  be  able  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Aldersbrook  Estate  in  the  Borough  of 
Wanstead  and  Woodford. 

They  consider  that  : 


1.  This  part  of  the  Aldersbrook  Estate  is  too  remote  from  East  Ham; 

2.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Wanstead  has  nothing  to  recommend  it; 

3.  The  interests  of  most  of  the  residents  lie  in  Wanstead. 

I,  and  some  of  my  neighbours,  feel  that  the  opportunity  has  now  arisen 
for  a sensible  adjustment  of  the  boundary,  and  we  request  you  to  recommend 
that  this  part  of  the  Aldersbrook  Estate  becomes  a part  of  the  Borough  of 
Wanstead  and  Woodford. 

To  add  weight  to  our  request  we  have  collected  the  signatures  of  some  of 
fte  people  living  in  this  part  of  the  estate  who  are  in  agreement  with  us,  and 
have  enclosed  them*  with  this  letter. 

Yours  faithfully 

B.  H.  DAWSON 


• The  petition  containing  a total  of  256  signatures  is  not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Residents  of  Carpenders  Park — ^Watford 
Rural  Parish 

15th  October,  1958 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 

in  Greater  London 

The  undersigned  wish  to  make  representations  in  regard  to  the  area  now 
constituting  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  of  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 
in  relation  to  the  re-organisation  of  Local  Government  and  also  in  relation  to 
existing  applications  for  alterations  of  boundaries. 

We  are  all  long-established  residents  in  this  area  (five  of  us  have  each 
been  here  twenty  years  or  more)  and  we  consider  by  our  knowledge  gained 
over  this  period  that  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  Carpenders  Park  would  be 
in  full  agreement  with  this  statement. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  opinions  and  desires  of  this  area  in  relation  to  this 
matter  are  not  accurately  portrayed  by  the  views  expressed  by  the  Watford 
Rural  Parish  Council,  of  which  we  are  and  have  been  members,  and  for  this 
reason  we  submit  the  following  : 

1.  The  Carpenders  Park  Ward  would  be  better  added  to  the  Bushey  Urban 
District,  a suggestion  which  was  in  being  at  least  in  1938,  if  not  before.  We 
feel  very  strongly  that  many  of  our  interests  are  more  in  line  with  those  of 
Bushey  Urban  District  than  with  those  areas  at  present  forming  part  of  the 
Watford  Rural  Parish.  The  enormous  majority  of  the  residents  are  individuals 
who  have  privately  acquired  their  properties  and  who  have  come  here  for 
reasons  very  closely  allied  to  the  outlook  of  the  Bushey  authorities,  who  we 
feel  would  preserve  those  features  of  our  social  and  economic  life  which  would 
disappear  if  we  were  to  form  part  of  an  Urban  District  of  Oxhey  or  part  of 
Watford. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  this  Ward,  many  of  whom  are  retired,  have  little 
in  common  with  the  aspirations  or  needs  of  the  newly  developed  L.C.C.  Estate 
which  at  present  dominates  the  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council. 

3.  The  railway  line  which  at  present  forms  a boundary  between  Carpenders 
Park  Ward  and  the  other  three  Wards  of  the  Parish  would,  in  our  view,  constitute 
a logical  boundary  for  the  purpose  of  Local  Government  administration.  We 
further  consider  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  good  local  administration 
if  this  boundary,  i.e.,  the  railway  line,  were  extended  northwards  to  include 
within  Bushey  a small  part  of  Watford  comprising  Chalk  Hill  and  adjacent 
streets. 

4.  Education.  The  education  of  children  of  primary  school  age  is  already 
provided  in  the  Ward.  For  secondary  education  the  children  already  go  to 
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Bushey  or  Watford,  but  in  no  case  to  the  secondary  schools  existinu  *i, 
L.C.C.  Estate.  existing  on  the 


5.  It  has  been  stated  that  communications  between  the  St  Mervl 
and  Bushey  are  inadequate,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
of  considerable  importance  to  link  the  two  localities,  and  we  would  point 
that  the  only  vehicular  communication  with  South  Oxhey  is  by  a railwL  hriaJ 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  St.  Meryl  Estate.  ^ 


6 It  IS  our  view  that  the  Bushey  Urban  District  Council  has  an  admirahi^ 
record  in  regard  to  open  spaces,  playing  fields,  etc.,  and  the  future  needs  of 
this  Ward  are  likely  to  receive  more  sympathetic  consideration  from  them  than 
they  do  under  the  present  administration  which  has  made  no  attempt  to  site 
any  open  spaces  on  this  side  of  the  railway. 


7.  We  feel  that  the  Rent  policy  of  the  Bushey  Urban  District’  Council 
as  applied  to  its  housing  schemes  would  meet  with  widespread  approval  from 
the  ratepayers  of  this  area.  " 


f emphasise  that  while  admittedly  the  majority  view  of  the 

Watford  Rural  Parish  Council  was  against  inclusion  of  the  Carpenders  Park 
Ward  imo  South  Bushey  Electoral  Division,  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  views 
of  the  Councillors  of  this  Ward  who  were  in  favour  of  the  inclusion,  and  we 
feel  that  a minority  report,  had  it  been  allowed,  would  have  made  this  clear. 

Tirh/n  feel  that  on  the  matter  of  planning  and  roads  the  Bushey 

Urban  District  Council  as  the  Highway  Authority  would  have  a closer  association 
and  greater  interest  in  this  locality  than  any  other  Authority. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  say  that  in  the  welcome  event  of  visits  of  Members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  this  locality,  we  would  be  most  grateful  if  local 
opinion  could  be  consulted  in  this  particular  area. 

We  remain  Sir 

Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  C.  T.  ELAM,  52  St.  George’s  Drive 

G.  E.  F.  HOWARD,  62  St.  George’s  Drive 
Wm.  RUFFELL,  57  Alva  Way  j 

E.  G.  RAWLINS,  124  Greenfield  Avenue 
Member  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 


Present  Members  of 
Watford  Rural  Parish 
Council 

, Past  Chairman  and 


^ ^C^u^r*^’  ^ ^lember  Watford  Rural  Parish 

^'Parifh™OTi!d°^''^''^’  Member  Watford  Rural 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Richmond  Society 

The  Richmond  Society 

The  Society  was  formed  in  1957  and  now  has  over  500  members.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  are  : 

to  protect  the  beauty  and  the  historic  character  and  to  extend  the  amenities 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond.” 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  the  Society  is  naturally  greatly  concerned 
with  the  activities  of  the  Richmond  Borough  Council  and  the  Surrey  County 
Council  particularly  in  the  fields  of  planning,  housing,  care  of  parks  and  open 
spaces,  and  highways. 

The  Society  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  present 
set-up  of  local  government  for  Richmond  was  as  effective  as  it  should  be  in 
the  fields  which  concern  the  Society.  The  views  formed  by  its  Executive 
Committee,  as  set  out  in  this  paper,  were  circulated  to  all  members.  Nearly 
200  of  our  members  replied — a striking  figure  for  a questionaire  issued  during 
the  holiday  season  on  a hypothetical  issue  : and  of  these  95%  endorsed  the 
views  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Richmond  Area 

In  considering  the  best  form  of  local  government  for  the  Richmond  area  the 
Society  considers  that  two  important  factors  should  be  born  in  mind  : 

1.  Richmond  is  still  a community  with  a vital  corporate  life  of  its  own. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a London  suburb,  despite  the  number  of  “ commuters  ” 
who  live  there.  Nor  is  it  primarily  a holiday  resort,  in  spite  of  the  crowds 
who  visit  it.  This  real  community  sense  is  no  doubt  enhanced  by  its  relative 
geographical  isolation.  Broadly  there  is  only  one  road  leading  south  to 
Kingston,  one  north  to  Brentford,  two  close  together  leading  east  to  London, 
and  two  again  close  together  across  the  river  to  Twickenham. 

2.  The  Richmond  area  is  particularly  rich  both  in  fine  open  spaces 
and  in  historic  or  interesting  architecture.  Even  apart  from  Kew  Gardens 
and  Richmond  Park  (which  are  not  the  concern  of  local  government)  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Borough  is  commons  and  meadows.  And  in 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  I7th  and  18th  century  houses,  there  are 
the  unique  series  of  small  pedestrian  shopping  streets  in  the  Town  Centre. 

General  Principles 

We  believe  that  the  central  problem  in  local  government  in  the  London  area 
is  to  achieve  efficient  administration  and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintain  responsive- 
ness to  local  needs  and  feelings. 

Efficient  administration  demands  units  of  a workable  size  able  to  secure 
high  quality  staff  in  senior  posts.  But  responsiveness  to  local  needs  and  feelings 
means  that  local  government  ought  to  be  built  up  out  of  real  communities 
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wherever  they  can  be  found, 
best  solved  by  a continuation 
of  local  government. 


We  believe  that  for  Richmond  this  problem  is 
of  something  like  the  present  “ two-tier  ” system 


Richmond  as  an  “ All-  or  Most-Purpose  ” Authority 

We  do  not  consider  that  Richmond,  with  a population  of  40,000,  is  a large 
enough  area  to  operate  effectively  the  full  range  of  local  authority  functions. 
This  is  a generally  accepted  view.  And  we  would  o^y  confirm  that  even  m 
the  restricted  range  of  functions  carried  out  by  an  urban  borough  council,  we 
find  from  our  experience  that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  employ  staff  of  sufficiently 
hiah  calibre  For  example,  in  Richmond  there  is  no  separate  Architect’s 
Department,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a substantial  building  programme  is  carried 

out. 


Amalgamation  with  neighbouring  boroughs  I 

We  have  carefuUy  considered  the  merits  of  merging  Richmond  with  neighbouring  j 
boroughs,  such  as  Barnes  or  Kingston,  to  form  a single  tier  authority.  We  believe  • 
such  a solution  is  basically  undesirable.  There  is  no  sense  of  commumty joining  | 
Richmond  with  these  other  boroughs.  Geography  has  separated  toem.  Clmracter  ; 
distinguishes  them.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  the  Richmond  Borough  Council  j 
to  recognise  the  effects  of  many  small  individual  decisions  on  the  life  and  character  j 
of  the  town.  It  would  be  a hundred  times  more  difficult  with  a Council  drawn  | 
from  a far  wider  area,  in  which  the  Richmond  members  would  form  a minority,  i 
One  example  will  suffice.  The  Richmond  Council,  as  a result  of  representations  : 
from  residents  and  in  particular  from  the  Richmond  Society,  has  agreed  to 
special  forms  of  lighting  in  certain  areas  of  high  amenity.  The  discussions  in 
Committee  and  Council  were  conducted  by  people  all  of  whom  knew  the  areas 
concerned.  That  would  not  be  true  of  a Council  for  a much  larger  area. 


Moreover  we  believe  that  in  questions  of  town  planning  the  two-tier  system 
is  of  very  real  value  and  should  be  retained.  We  deal  with  this  in  the  following 
section. 


Retention  of  the  “Two-Tier”  System 

We  recommend  very  strongly  that  for  Richmond  at  any  rate  the  present  two- 
tier  ” system  is  preferable  to  any  major  change. 

There  are  many  functions  which  can  effectively  be  carried  out  by  a unit 
covering  40,000  people.  And  we  believe  that  they  are  best  carried  out  by  a 
local  government  authority  as  closely  in  touch  as  possible  with  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  local  population. 

There  are  other  functions  which  can  only  be  carried  out  on  a larger 
scale.  Here  the  County  Council  is  an  effective  unit. 

But  in  “ planning  ” administration  we  find  the  two-tier  system  is  highly 
desirable.  It  enables  lesser  decisions  to  he  taken  by  a group  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  area  concerned.  But  at  the  same  time  it  enables  larger  matters 
to  pass  through  two  stages  of  consideration.  It  thus  gives  more  time  for  public 
discussion  and  reflection.  A good  example  was  a proposal  to  build  high  flats 
beneath  Richmond  Hill  with  its  world-famous  view.  The  design  of  these  flats 
did  not  emerge  in  the  handling  of  this  scheme  by  the  Richmond  Council.  Had 
their  decision  been  final,  building  would  have  been  under  way  before  anyone 
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realised.  But  when  the  proposal  came  before  the  Surrey  County  Council  more 
details  were  made  public ; and  as  a result  modifications  were  made  to  the 
design  and  the  height  was  reduced  so  as  not  to  affect  the  view  from  the  Hill. 

We  believe  that  this  opportunity  for  review  at  a second  stage  is  particularly 
valuable ; the  more  so  where  local  authorities  are  themselves  builders  on  a large 
scale. 


The  Second-Tier  Authority 

We  believe  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  bring  Richmond  under  a “ second-tier  ” 
authority  based  on  central  London.  At  present  the  tide  of  London  in  effect 
stops  short  before  reaching  Richmond — ^though  it  extends  to  Barnes.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  Richmond  distinct  from  the  central  London  anonymity. 

We  would  however  see  some  advantage  in  creating  a County  Council  for 
those  parts  of  Surrey  within  the  Greater  London  area.  There  is  little  connection 
between  the  problems  of  rural  Surrey  and  those  of  the  boroughs  in  the  built-up 
area,  and  a spUt  would  we  believe  on  balance  be  desirable. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  effective  local  government  in  the  Richmond  area  would  be 
best  achieved  by  maintaining  the  present  urban  borough  council  under  a County 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Surrey. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Romford  Borough  Constituency  Labour 

Party 

1st  February,  1960 

At  a meeting  of  the  General  Management  Committee  of  this  Party  held  on 
Thursday,  28th  January,  1960,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

“ That  this  meeting  of  the  Romford  Constituency  Labour  Party  records 
its  opposition  to  any  proposals  for  constituting  a new  County  Council, 
which  would  consist  of  members  appointed  by  the  lower  tier  authorities. 
It  takes  the  view  that  any  County  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  General 
body  of  electors.” 

Trusting  that  you  will  place  this  before  the  Commission. 

Yours  sincerely 

J.  SMITH 

Secretary/Agent 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Royal  College  of  Midwives 


The  Royal  College  of  Midwives  has  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  Royal 
Commission  this  Memorandum  which  relates  specifically  to  the  administration 
of  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service. 


Introduction 

In  1948,  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils  were  designated  Local 
Supervising  Authorities,  and  ultimate  control  of  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service 
was  removed  from  the  smaller  Local  Health  Authorities.  This  change  was 
beneficial  because  firstly,  it  became  possible  to  improve  the  standard  of  the 
midwifery  service  in  areas  where  it  was  inadequate,  by  better  distribution  of 
staff  and  the  provision  of  up-to-date  equipment.  Secondly,  a large  area  of  control 
affords  a greater  possibility  of  co-ordination  with  Regional  Hospital  Boards  and 
Executive  Councils.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  domiciliary  midwifery 
service  because  of  the  tripartite  administrative  structure  of  the  maternity  service 
as  a whole,  and  the  need  for  close  co-operation  with  the  maternity  hospital  and 
general  practitioners. 


Administration  of  the  Domiciliary  Midwifery  Service 

We  consider  that  on  the  whole  the  present  arrangements  are  working  satisfactorily, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  service  if  responsibility 
for  its  administration  were  delegated  to  small  local  authorities. 

Our  reasons  for  taking  this  view  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  If  the  standard  of  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service  is  to  be  maintained 
at  a high  level,  the  midwives  must  be  supervised  by  a Non-medical  Supervisor 
of  Midwives  (i.e.,  an  experienced  member  of  their  own  profession)  who  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  is  directly  responsible  to  him. 
She  should  supervise  the  midwives  in  accordance  with  Section  17  of  the  Midwives 
Act,  1951,  and  she  should  also  superintend  their  day-to-day  work. 

The  appointment  of  a Non-medical  Supervisor  in  very  small  areas  is  wasteful 
of  administrative  staff.  Consequently  there  would  be  small  groups  of  midwives 
who  would  not  be  under  the  supervision  of  a Non-niedical  Supervisor  at  all. 

2.  The  Authority  should  be  large  enough  and  have  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  be  able  to  provide  the  midwives  with  the  best  type  of  equipment 
(including  analgesia  apparatus),  uniform  and  transport. 

3.  The  Authority  should  be  in  a position  to  provide  ante-natal  and  maternal 
and  child  welfare  clinics,  where  the  midwives,  general  practitioners  and  hospital 
medical  staff  can  attend  their  patients. 

4.  It  is  a great  advantage  if  the  Authority  responsible  for  the  domiciliary 
midwifery  service  is  also  the  Housing  Authority,  since  the  provision  of  suitable 
flats  or  houses  for  domiciliary  midwives  is  a vital  factor  in  the  recruitment  of 
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staff  and  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  service.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  very  close  co-operation  with  the  Housins 
Authority. 


Conclusions 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  Royal  College  of  Midwives  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  minimum  population  of  a Local  Health  Authority  responsible 
for  the  domiciliary  midwifery  service  should  be  200,000,  and  the  maximum 
400,000.  Within  this  range  it  should  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  administrative  staff  to  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  midwives. 

29th  May,  1958 
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Introduction 

The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  is  a professional  organisation  of  general  trained 
state  registered  nurses,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  The  membership  of 
over  43,000  nurses  includes  many  whose  work  lies  within  the  community  in 
their  own  homes,  and  who  are  employed  by  local  health  authorities  directly 
or  by  their  agents.  Health  visitors  and  school  nurses,  district  nurses,  domiciliary 
midwives  and  matrons  of  day  nurseries  are  all  concerned  with  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  family  and  contribute  towards  the  efSciency  and  acceptability 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  local  authorities  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

Members  of  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  and  at  the  same  time 
wish  to  affirm  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  any  revision  of  local  government 
in  the  area  under  review  designed  to  improve  family  and  community  care. 

A working  party  composed  of  public  health  nurses  from  the  various 
domiciliary  health  services  has  prepared  a memorandum  which  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  is  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London.  The  working  party  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  matter  with  a group  of  public  health  nurses  employed  in  the 
Greater  London  area  and  of  obtaining  their  views,  and  these  are  incorporated 
in  the  memorandum. 


The  Present  Position 

The  College  is  aware  that  the  area  under  review  is  governed  at  the  present 
time  by  multiple  authorities  whose  functions  vary  from  the  naming  of  streets 
and  numbering  of  houses  to  the  provision  of  comprehensive  and  costly  health 
and  education  services.  Some  of  the  services  are  provided  by  large  major 
authorities,  while  others  are  the  responsibility  of  smaller  and  more  localised 
councils,  or  even  parishes. 

The  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing,  while  interested 
in  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of  the  matters  under  review,  is  most  concerned, 
as  will  be  appreciated,  with  the  organisation  of  the  health  and  welfare  services 
and  with  education.  The  social  legislation  of  the  last  10-15  years  has  been 
responsible  for  considerable  changes  in  the  administration  of  these  services, 
particularly  with  regard  to  local  authority  health  services.  It  is  felt  that  many 
of  the  changes  have  been  beneficial  to  the  community,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  present  position. 

For  example,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  larger  authorities  to  promote 
minimum  standards  of  service  and  to  provide  services  for  those  areas  where 
formerly  the  provision  of  adequate  services  had  been  difficult.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  size  of  these  authorities  has  raised  administrative  problems. 
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Some  of  the  larger  authorities  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  meet  one  of 
the  problems  by  dividing  their  administrative  counties  into  areas  or  divisions,  and 
many  public-spirited  residents  have  tried  to  stimulate  and  preserve  local  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  local  government  by  serving  on  area  or  divisional  committees 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  where  local  area  or  divisional  committees  endeavour 
to  administer  the  health  and  welfare  services  without  having  the  necessary 
financial  powers  a feehng  of  frustration  develops  which  may  well  lead  to  apathy 


Public  Health  Nursing  Interests 

Recent  legislation  and  changing  ideas  have  focussed  the  attention  of  public 
health  nurses  on  family  care  rather  than  on  the  giving  of  a particular  service 
to  an  individual  or  to  a special  community  group.  The  public  health  nurse 
today  is  very  conscious  of  the  importance  of  human  relationships  in  the  family, 
at  school,  at  work  or  at  play,  and  also  of  the  close  association  of  mental' 
physical  and  social  factors  in  illness,  of  the  need  for  health  education  and  for 
a positive  approach  to  the  promotion  of  health  within  the  community. 

Public  health  nurses,  therefore,  have  welcomed  developments  which  have 
helped  to  promote  family  care  and  well-being — e.g.,  the  trend  towards  the 
integration  of  the  school  and  health  visiting  services,  which  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  one  visitor  to  the  home— the 
health  visitor /school  nurse — instead  of  a duphcation  of  visiting  personnel. 


Planning  for  the  Future 

The  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  ventures  to  suggest 
that  any  future  organisation  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area 
should  ensure  as  great  a measure  as  possible  of  integration  of  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services.  To  secure  this  such  services  would  need  to  be 
administered  by  the  same  authority.  In  the  view  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing  this  authority  should  also  be  the  education  authority. 

Local  government  units  consisting  of  a mixed  social  population  should  be 
large  enough  to  secure  full  and  efficient  education  service,  while  at  the  same 
time  be  of  a size  consistent  with  good  local  administration. 

The  provision  of  houses,  slum  clearance  and  other  local  authority  functions 
related  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community  should  also  be  administered 
by  the  authorities  responsible  for  education.  There  are  a number  of  other 
functions  which  might  be  more  effectively  carried  out  by  some  form  of  regional 
administration. 

It  is  felt  most  strongly  that  whatever  may  be  the  size,  designation  or  status 
of  the  administrative  unit  in  the  future,  and  whether  there  might  be  a one  or 
two-tier  system  of  administration,  the  body  responsible  for  day-to-day  admini- 
stration at  local  level  should  also  have  the  necessary  financial  resources  and 
control. 

May,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 

1.  In  submitting  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  main  concern 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  must  be  for  the  furtherance  of  good 
planning  and  architecture  in  the  Greater  London  area  and  for  the  effective 
and  economical  administration  of  planning  and  of  by-law  control.  Clearly, 
good  architecture  and  environment  in  any  locality  can  be  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  the  structure  of  its  local  government,  as  well  as  a vital  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  proposals 
put  forward  here,  with  the  emphasis  clearly  on  matters  of  planning,  architecture, 
and  building  control,  will  contribute  towards  the  simplification  and  improvement 
of  all  aspects  of  local  government  administration  in  Greater  London,  a matter 
which  must  be  the  concern  of  any  professional  organisation. 

2.  Since  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  brought  into  being  the  London 
County  Council  whose  boundaries  at  that  time  roughly  coincided  with  the  extent 
of  the  built-up  area  of  London,  there  has  been  such  an  extensive  spread  of 
the  capital  city  into  the  Home  Counties  that  the  existing  administrative  boundaries 
of  the  County,  and  of  other  authorities  within  the  built-up  area  and  beyond, 
no  longer  relate  to  the  reality  of  the  situation.  Within  Greater  London,  as 
defined  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  there  are  six  county 
councils,  three  county  boroughs,  73  district  councils,  the  London  County  Council, 
City  Corporation  and  the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

3.  In  planning,  the  county  councils  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
development  plans,  but  their  powers  of  control  of  development  have  been 
delegated  in  varying  degrees  to  the  constituent  district  councils.  In  the  London 
County  Council  area,  except,  however,  in  respect  of  the  City  Corporation,  this 
delegation  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947,  although,  should  it  receive  Royal  asset,  the  L.C.C.  (General  Powers) 
Bill,  will  permit  a degree  of  delegation  in  respect  of  minor  planning  matters 
to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  As  the  county  boroughs  of  East  and 
West  Ham  and  Croydon  are  all-purpose  authorities  this  division  of  responsibility 
for  development  plan  and  for  development  control  does  not  arise  there. 

4.  As  regards  the  regional  aspect  of  planning  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  is  in  a position  to  prepare  a plan  and  secure  its 
implementation.  Over  a long  period  regional  planning  for  the  Greater  London 
area  has  been  a matter  of  concern  both  to  individual  architects  and  to  the 
profession  as  a whole  as  represented  by  the  R.I.B.A.  When  in  1927  the  Greater 
London  Regional  Planning  Committee  was  set  up  — a Committee  which 
performed  a valuable  service  in  defining,  and  advising  on  considerable  purchases 
of  land  for  London’s  Green  Belt — an  architect.  Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  was 
appointed  its  Chairman.  During  the  war,  Members  of  the  Institute  worked 
voluntarily  on  the  preparation  of  a regional  plan  for  Greater  London ; in  1944 
the  then  Minister  of  Town  and  Country  Planning  commissioned  the  late  Sir 
Patrick  Abercrombie,  F.R.I.B.A.,  to  prepare  the  Greater  London  plan. 

5.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Abercrombie  regional  plan,  attempts  have 
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been  made  to  secure  administrative  arrangements  to  ensure  continuity  of  thought 
and  action  at  regional  level.  The  Clement  Davies  Committee  were  asked  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  “ the  appropriate  machinery  for  securing  concerted  action 
in  the  implementation  of  a Regional  Plan  for  London  as  a whole,”  and  in 
1949  they  recommended  the  establishment  under  the  1947  Act  of  a regional 
joint  advisory  committee  under  an  independent  Chairman.  At  the  same  time 
the  minority  report  of  the  Committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  a Joint 
Board  of  the  constituent  planning  authorities  in  Greater  London  for  regional 
planning  with  more  executive  power  than  an  advisory  committee.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  that  a Royal  Commission  should  be  set  up  to 
examine  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area.  No  action  was  taken 

on  either  of  the  former  recommendations,  but  the  Royal  Commission  has  ! 

now  been  appointed.  ■ 

1 

6.  Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  continued 

to  be  responsible  for  regional  questions.  The  Minister,  however,  being  in  the 
position  of  arbitrator  on  town  planning  matters,  is  not  able  to  sponsor  a , 
continuing  regional  plan,  and  so  the  various  aspects  of  planning  in  London  have 
tended  to  become  split  up  between  various  Ministries  and  ad  hoc  organisations. 
For  instance,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  the  only  body  responsible  for  the  ; 

road  plan  in  the  region;  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the  responsibility  for  the 

industrial  location  policy  and  other  bodies,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  and  the  London  Transport  Commission,  all  deal  with  their  separate  aspects  I 
without  a common  meeting  point  which  would  enable  them  to  merge  their  ; 
contributions  into  a single  co-ordinated  plan.  ; 

7.  As  regards  architecture,  standards  of  design  has  varied  with  the  authority, 
but  experience  has  shown  clearly  that  large  authorities  such  as  the  London 
County  Council  are  in  a much  better  position  to  command  the  services  of  first-  ' 
rate  architects  and  planners.  For  most  types  of  buildings  the  London  County 
Council  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  a new  London ; in  addition 
the  Home  Counties  have  been  able  to  make  an  equally  valuable  contribution 
especially  in  educational  buildings.  All  these  authorities  have  adequately  staffed 
architectural  and  planning  departments.  At  county  borough  level,  however, 
only  one  of  the  three  county  boroughs  in  the  London  region  has  an  architectural 
and  planning  department,  and  amongst  the  smaller  authorities,  the  borough 
councils  and  the  district  councils,  only  a small  proportion  have  architectural 
departments.  Many  only  employ  architectural  assistants  serving  in  the  Borough 
Engineer’s  department.  To  a large  extent  this  has  meant  that  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  these  authorities  often  falls  short  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable. 


8.  In  any  re-organisation  of  local  government  in  the  London  region,  the  i 
R.I.B.A.  is  concerned  to  see  that  the  administrative  arrangements  should  permit 
a high  standard  of  architecture  to  be  attained  consistently  over  the  whole  of 
that  area,  while  securing  the  establishment  of  two  levels  in  planning  and  in 
the  control  of  the  construction  of  buildings  on  the  following  lines  : 

(i)  Regional,  covering  the  whole  of  Greater  London  and  including,  in 
respect  of  planning,  such  aspects  of  roads,  railways,  port  facilities, 
transport,  overspill,  industrial  location  and  other  matters,  all  of  which 
can  be  described  as  strategic  to  London,  plus  overall  control  of  the 
construction  of  buildings,  aimed  to  achieve  a common  standard 
throughout  the  built-up  area. 
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(ii)  Local,  where,  in  respect  of  planning,  the  main  task  is  the  implementation 
of  detailed  plans  within  the  framework  already  laid  down  at  regional 
level.  Here  architectural  planning  aspects  involving  questions  of  civic 
design  are  of  first  importance  and  competent  architectural  and 
technical  staff  are  required  to  design  three  dimensional  layouts  and 
buildings,  at  the  same  time  eonducting  day-to-day  administration  of 
building  regulations. 

9.  In  the  event  of  a wholesale  re-organisation  of  local  government  in 
Greater  London  the  R.I.B.A.  considers  that  at  regional  level  there  should  be  an 
elected  Greater  London  Council  which  would  be  responsible  for  all  major  local 
government  of  the  kind  described  above.  The  Greater  London  Council  would 
have  responsibility  for  preparing  and  keeping  under  review  a broad  regional 
plan,  reporting  on  progress  and,  if  necessary,  securing  the  implementation  of 
the  plan  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  areas  where  the  need  for  recon- 
struction was  greatest.  It  would  also  have  responsibility  for  securing  a consistency 
in  the  decentralisation  and  location  of  industry  and  the  movement  of  populations 
to  new  and  expanded  towns.  In  addition  appropriate  relationships  would  be 
established  with  the  existing  large  public  development  authorities,  such  as  the 
Port  of  London  Authority,  London  Transport  and  so  on.  The  Greater  London 
Council  should  also  be  empowered  to  make  all  building  control  regulations  for 
the  area  and  be  responsible  for  overall  control  of  their  administration,  both 
as  to  the  hearing  of  appeals  and  as  to  relaxations.  This  would  constitute  the 
regional  policy  level  of  local  government. 

10.  At  the  local  level  it  is  considered  that  the  region  should  be  divided  into 
a series  of  city  districts  which  would  be  most-purpose  authorities  with  elected 
councils  having  responsibility  for  local  government  functions  including  town 
planning,  education,  housing  and  slum  clearance  and  the  day-to-day  admini- 
stration of  building  regulations.  They  would  require  to  be  of  such  a size  and 
have  command  of  sufficient  rateable  value  to  enable  them  to  employ  the  right 
calibre  of  staff.  This  would  mean  they  would  have  to  be  very  much  larger 
than  the  existing  Metropolitan  Boroughs  within  the  London  County  Council 
area  or  the  district  councils  in  the  Home  Counties. 

11.  In  this  way  the  present  confusion  of  authorities  would  be  replaced  by 
a simpler  and  more  rational  structure  of  local  government.  Regional  planning 
policy  would  be  determined  by  a democratically  elected  body  and  local  planning 
in  the  city  districts  would  be  sensitive  to  local  opinion.  The  R.I.B-A.  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  principles  underlying  such  a re-organisation  of  local  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  highest  standards  of  architecture  and  planning  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  efficiency  and  appearance,  but  considers  that  if  these  principles 
are  accepted  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  a division  of  Greater  London 
into  city  districts  which  would  bear  a close  relationship  with  existing  community 
structures. 

12.  The  Institute  strongly  maintains  that  these  proposals  must  be  considered 
together,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a whole.  Re-organisation  of  planning 
and  administration  in  the  Greater  London  area  into  regional  and  local  units 
would  be  unacceptable  unless  those  authorities,  assuming  responsibility  at  the 
local  level,  were  of  adequate  size — able,  in  the  case  of  planning  and  architectural 
matters,  for  instance,  to  employ  first-class  architects  and  planners,  as  is  at  present 
the  case  with  the  London  County  Council. 
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As  already  mentioned,  existing  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  district  councils 
in  the  Home  Counties  would  not  be  large  enough  to  employ  the  quahfied  staff 
needed  to  carry  out  ably  the  functions  of  planning  at  the  proposed  local  level. 

13.  The  R.I.B.A.  has  been  interested  to  note  that  the  boundary  for  Greater 

London,  as  defined  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  appears 
to  run  approximately  through  the  centre  of  the  Green  Belt.  Although  the 
regional  authority,  here  proposed,  could  come  into  operation  over  the  area  of 
Greater  London  as  so  defined,  it  nevertheless  seems  only  right  to  suggest  that  I 
if  the  case  for  a regional  authority  for  the  area  can  be  thought  acceptable,  ! 

there  may  well  be  reason  to  consider  Greater  London  as  that  area  which  includes  | 

the  New  Towns,  covered  by  the  Greater  London  Plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  Patrick  ‘ 
Abercrombie.  . 

14.  If  these  proposals  for  a major  re-organisation  cannot  be  considered 

acceptable  by  the  Royal  Commission,  the  R.I.B.A.  considers  that  a superimposition 
on  the  existing  local  government  structure  in  Greater  London  of  a further 
ad  hoc  body  to  deal  with  regional  problems  would  probably  only  confuse  still 
further  the  local  government  administrative  arrangements,  adding  yet  another 
tier  of  responsibility.  Already  there  is  an  undesirable  overlapping  of  functions 
between  authorities,  and  an  ad  hoc  regional  body,  which  might  not  be 
democratically  elected,  would  not  carry  the  necessary  authority.  Rather  than  J 
this  the  R.I.BA.  would  prefer  to  see  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  j 

Government  once  again  assume  initiating  and  co-ordinating  powers  for  dealing  \ 

with  problems  of  the  region  as  a whole.  Even  then  it  considers  that  this  would  j 
not  be  wholly  acceptable  unless  proposals  on  the  lines  put  forward  by  the  | 
Barlow  Commission  were  adopted,  namely  that  a Committee  of  Ministers  ; 
composed  of  Heads  of  Departments  with  powers  for  planning  and  development  ’ 
be  formed  having  available  to  it  a planning  secretariat.  This  would  bring  i 
together  the  various  aspects  of  planning  which  are  at  the  moment  dealt  with  ’ 
separately  in  the  various  departments.  i 

15.  The  R.I.B.A.  most  strongly  deprecates  all  moves  which  may  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  London  County  Council  by  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
existing  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  The  L.C.C.  is  outstanding  for  the 
contribution  it  has  made  in  architecture  and  planning  since  its  formation,  and 
in  building  by-laws  has  achieved  a uniformity  of  administrative  treatment  which 
should,  at  all  costs,  be  maintained,  indeed  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area.  If,  therefore,  the  proposal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  area  over 
which  a single  Greater  London  Council  can  secure  co-ordination  is  not  acceptable, 
it  is  considered  essential  that  the  L.C.C.  which  at  least  covers  a large  part  of 
the  built-up  area  of  London,  should  retain  its  planning,  development  and 
co-ordinating  powers.  Otherwise  a confusing  series  of  variations  in  the 
interpretation  of  planning  and  building  standards  is  bound  to  develop,  under- 
mining standards  which  have  been  patiently  built  up  over  the  last  60  years. 
Likewise,  to  carry  out  the  work  which  any  delegation  of  responsibility  for 
planning  and  architecture  would  entail,  the  existing  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  or  district  councils,  with  their  limited  financial  resources,  would  be 
unable  to  employ  the  calibre  of  architectural  and  planning  staff  which  the  L.C.C. 
already  commands. 

It  appears  to  the  R.I.B.A.  that  there  is  a strong  possibility  that  all  the 
existing  larger  authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  will  press  for  the  retention 
of  their  existing  powers,  while  the  smaller  ones  will  ask  for  delegation  or  further 
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delegation  of  powers  from  these  larger  ones.  To  take  these  demands  as  a starting 
point  for  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  Local  Government  structure  in 
Greater  London  would,  it  is  felt,  lead  to  a worsening  of  the  present  situation. 
Either  the  Royal  Commission  should  consider  complete  re-organisation  as 
described,  or  else  accept  the  status  quo  as  preferable  to  further  disintegration 
of  the  larger  authorities,  particularly  the  L.C.C.  by  the  delegation  of  their  powers 
to  the  smaller  ones. 

10th  July,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors 

1.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  has 
the  following  terms  of  reference  : 

“ To  examine  the  present  system  and  working  of  local  government  in 
the  Greater  London  area;  to  recommend  whether  any,  and  if  so  what, 
changes  in  the  local  government  structure  and  the  distribution  of  local 
authority  functions  in  the  area,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  would  better  secure 
elfective  and  convenient  local  government ; and  to  regard,  for  these  purposes, 
local  government  as  not  including  the  administration  of  police,  or  of  water, 
and  the  Greater  London  area  as  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
together  with  the  City  of  London,  the  Boroughs  of  Dartford,  Romford, 
and  Watford,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Chorley 
Wood,  Hornchurch,  Rickmansworth,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge,  and  the 
Parish  of  Watford  Rural  in  the  Watford  Rural  District.” 

2.  The  boundary  of  the  area  covered  by  these  terms  of  reference  falls 
mainly  within  the  green  belt  around  the  metropolis.  The  area  which  it  encloses 
is  mostly  built  up,  and  only  the  outer  periphery  contains  substantial  areas  of 
undeveloped  land.  The  Royal  Commission  is  therefore  primarily  concerned 
with  a problem  of  urban  local  government,  and  this  is  of  interest  to  chartered 
surveyors  who  are  professionally  engaged  in  town  planning,  in  estate  management 
or  in  the  administration  of  building  regulations.  It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the 
Institution's  evidence  under  those  headings. 


Town  Planning  Administration 

3.  The  Greater  London  area,  as  defined  by  the  terms  of  reference,  at 
present  falls  within  the  administrative  areas  of  nine  local  planning  authorities— 
namely  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  London,  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
together  with  the  county  boroughs  of  Croydon,  East  Ham,  and  West  Ham. 
Within  the  administrative  counties,  varying  arrangements  exist  for  delegating 
planning  powers  to  borough  and  district  councils,  making  a complex  pattern 
of  administration. 

4.  Co-ordination  of  town  planning  within  the  Greater  London  area  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  nine  local  planning  authorities  are  autonomous 
bodies,  and  certain  weaknesses  of  the  existing  arrangements  have  been  mentioned 
in  earlier  reports,  notably  in  the  Report  of  th  London  Planning  Administration 
Committee,  published  in  1949  (the  “ Clement  Davies  ” Report).  Paragraphs  53 
et  seg  of  that  Report,  though  not  a conclusive  condemnation,  are  critical  of 
the  existing  framework.  Although  the  Report  was  prepared  soon  after  the  new 
planning  administration  was  set  up  in  1948,  subsequent  experience  confirms  that 
many  of  its  observations  were  justified. 

5.  It  may  be  suggested  that  supervision  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  could  achieve  all  necessary  co-ordination  between  the  separate 
authorities.  The  Ministry  undoubtedly  has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
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raising  the  local  government  of  Greater  London,  but  its  functions  are  not 
such  as  will  achieve  the  kind  of  co-ordination  that  is  required,  namely,  to  initiate 
Dositive  planning  within  the  Region.  The  Ministry  has  a two-fold  functon  : on 
Sie  one  hand,  responsibility  for  national  planning  policy,  and  on  the  other,  to 
oversee  local  government  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  act  as  an  appellate 
authority,  as  in  town  planning  appeals. 

6.  In  the  present  context,  “ town  planning  ” means  the  preparation  of 
development  plans,  the  implementation  of  development  control,  and  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  building  plans.  The  Institution  believes  that  the  initiation,  execution 
and  co-ordination  of  this  work  are  essentially  functions  of  local  government, 
and  not  of  central  government.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  what 
alternative  arrangements,  if  any,  are  necessary  for  securing  concerted  action. 

7.  At  present,  much  town  planning  work  is  done  piecemeal.  In  the 
absence  of  practical  experience  of  any  alternative  machinery,  it  is  not  possible 
to  assert  that  better  results  could  be  achieved.  It  is  a reasonable  inference, 
however,  that  there  is  scope  for  improvement,  and  the  Institution  believes  that 
a single  regional  authority  could  be  created  for  the  Greater  London  area,  with 
responsibility  (in  regard  to  town  planning)  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  ought 
to  be  handled  on  a regional  basis.  The  existing  authorities  within  the  area  are 
not  the  most  suitable  units  for  effective  or  efficient  town  planning,  and  in  place 
of  county  and  district  authorities,  it  might  well  be  preferable  to  create  new 
authorities,  as  a second  tier  below  a single  regional  authority.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  preserve  a system  of  two-tier — ^rather  than  three-tier — government 
if  the  administration  were  not  to  become  unwieldy. 

The  Regional  Authority 

8.  The  constitution  and  the  financing  of  a regional  authority  are  matters 
on  which  the  Institution  would  not  wish  to  offer  suggestions,  beyond  saying  that 
it  would  preferably  be  representative,  and  though  it  should  possess  financial 
independence  it  should  be  a precepting  authority  rather  than  an  authority  which 
itself  levies  rates. 

9.  Such  a regional  authority  would  be  autonomous,  and  essentially  a 
“local”  authority.  Its  primary  functions  would  include  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  lower  tier  authorities,  and  responsibility  for  certain  financial 
matters. 

10.  In  regard  to  town  planning,  its  functions  would  include  the  following: 

(a)  the  laying  down  of  a standard  policy  of  development  control  in  respect 
of  matters  which  affect  the  areas  as  a whole ; 

(b)  control  over  the  location  of  industry  within  the  area ; 

(c)  control  over  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  office  employment 
within  the  area ; 

(d)  the  co-ordination  of  communications  and  transport  arrangements  within 
the  area ; 

(e)  the  making  of  “ overspill  ” agreements  with  authorities  outside  the  area ; 

(f)  the  following  work  covering  the  area  as  a whole,  as  cited  in  paragraph 
66  of  the  “ Clement  Davies  ” Report : 
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(i)  planning  survey  and  research  ; 

(ii)  adjustment  of  target  populations  ; 

(iii)  preservation  of  green  beit,  provision  of  open  spaces,  and  treatment 
of  the  riverside ; 

(iv)  distribution  of  ali  major  deveiopment  projects  ; 

(v)  minerai  workings ; and 

(vi)  programming  and  priorities. 

11.  The  area  to  be  administered  by  the  authority  would  need  to  be  carefully 
considered.  As  has  been  stated,  the  area  covered  by  the  terms  of  reference 
broadly  comprises  the  development  area  enclosed  by  the  green  belt,  together  with 
the  inner  part  of  the  green  belt  itself.  If  this  were  the  area  of  the  regional 
authority,  the  preservation  of  the  green  belt  as  a whole  would  be  divided  between 
that  authority  and  a number  of  surrounding  “ outer  ” authorities ; and  this  would 
have  the  merit  that  each  would  jealously  watch  any  tendency  by  the  other  to 
permit  intrusions  upon  the  undeveloped  belt.  Another  view  is  in  favour  of 
entrusting  the  preservation  of  the  green  belt  wholly  to  the  inner  authority  or 
wholly  to  the  several  outer  authorities,  but  this  decision  must  clearly  rest  upon 
many  considerations  besides  those  of  town  planning. 

The  lower-tier  authorities 

12.  The  population  within  the  Greater  London  area  was  estimated  to  8.7 
millions  in  1951.  If  a single  lower  tier  of  local  government  were  created  below 
the  regional  authority,  a convenient  arrangement  would  be  to  have  about  20 
authorities,  each  responsible  for  a population  between  250,000  and  500,000— with 
the  average  tending  towards  the  higher  figure.  This  would  be  a convenient  unit 
for  efficient  administration,  and  the  number  of  authorities  would  be  sufficiently 
small  to  permit  effective  co-ordination  and  supervision. 

13.  The  lower-tier  authorities  would  exercise  all  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment other  than  those  assigned  to  the  regional  authority  as  already  described. 

14.  The  Institution  believes  that  a scheme  on  the  foregoing  lines  would 
provide  an  administration  equal  to  the  important  challenge  of  “ urban  renewal,” 
which  must  be  met  if  the  Greater  London  area  is  to  continue  to  thrive. 


Estate  Management 

15.  The  London  County  Council  and  the  local  authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  area  own  and  manage  a large  amount  of  property,  including  many 
housing  estates.  Housing  management  in  particular  is  a matter  that  deserves 
special  consideration  in  the  context  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  investigation. 

16.  The  County  of  London  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  having 
a duplication  of  housing  authorities.  Both  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
metropohtan  boroughs  build  and  manage  dwellings  within  the  County,  which 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  dispersal  of  resources.  The  London  County  Council 
also  own  and  manage  several  large  housing  estates  outside  the  administrative 
county. 
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17.  The  framework  proposed  in  this  Memorandum  for  dealing  with  town 
planning  should,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  regional  and  second-tier  authorities, 
provide  a more  convenient  framework  within  which  to  organise  the  work  of 
housing  management,  including  house  building.  This  work  should  be  divided 
between  the  regional  authority  and  the  second-tier  authorities  on  a functional 
basis,  so  as  to  eliminate  duplication.  The  precise  allocation  of  functions  would 
require  detailed  examination,  but  in  general  terms  it  might  provide  that— 

(a)  the  regional  authority  would  deal  with  housing  policy,  the  determin- 
ation of  housing  requirements,  slum  clearance,  overspill  problems,  and 
possibly  house-building  (for  all  of  which  they  would  be  able  to  employ 
suitably  qualified  staff) ; and 

(b)  the  second-tier  authorities  would  undertake  housing  management,  includ- 
ing the  keeping  of  waiting  lists  and  the  letting  of  dwellings,  and  if  these 
authorities  were  of  the  size  contemplated  in  this  Memorandum,  they 
would  be  sufficiently  “ local  ” to  preserve  a close-relationship  with  their 
tenants,  whilst  being  also  large  enough  to  employ  suitably  qualified  staff 
for  these  management  functions. 

Building  Regulations 

18.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  developer,  uniformity  in  the 
regulations  governing  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  Greater  London  area, 
both  in  respect  of  the  regulations  themselves  and  in  respect  of  their  administration 
and  interpretation,  is  highly  desirable.  No  particular  legal  or  administrative 
problems  should  arise  if  all  authorities  adopted  a uniform  code  of  basic  building 
regulations.  What  requirements  should  be  made  uniform  by  those  regulations, 
however,  is  a question  requiring  special  and  expert  study ; and  it  will  be  necessary 
in  preparing  any  uniform  code  to  allow  for  difference  in  local  circumstances. 

19.  Uniformity  in  the  administration  of  building  regulations  presents  another 
set  of  problems  altogether  : for  a measure  of  discretion  is  always  exercisable  in 
the  administration  of  any  law.  Complete  uniformity  in  administration  is  thus 
virtually  unattainable,  even  if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  attain  it.  The 
measure  of  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  discretion  can,  in  fact,  be  no  greater  than 
the  measure  of  uniformity  which  common  training  and  experience  can  inculcate 
in  those  who  exercise  it.  Or,  to  put  the  proposition  in  a more  practical  form, 
unless  local  authorities  have  the  means  to  attract  to  their  service  professional  and 
technical  men  of  about  the  same  calibre,  and  if  such  calibre  is  not  a reasonably 
high  one,  there  will  be  an  undue  risk  of  wide  divergencies  in  the  administration  of 
building  regulations.  No  local  authority  should  be  so  financially  ill-equipped  as 
to  be  unable  to  pay  a technical  officer  of  a reasonably  high  calibre,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  administration  of  building  regulations ; and  this 
danger  could  be  overcome  by  the  proposals  already  put  forward  in  this  Memor- 
andum. 

20.  The  question  of  interpreting  building  regulations  is  again  different  from 
the  question  of  their  administration,  though  the  same  general  contentions  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  discretion  applies  to  both.  Administration  is  a matter 
with  which  councils  and  committees  of  laymen,  adequately  advised  by  their 
professional  technical  staffs,  can,  and  should  be  expected  to  deal.  Councils  and 
committees  of  laymen  cannot,  however,  be  equally  expected  to  deal  with  the 
technical  interpretations  of  building  regulations.  Nor  might  it  be  considered  wise 
that  either  they,  or  the  staffs  responsible  to  them,  should  be  empowered  to  do  so. 
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What  seems  to  be  required,  in  fact,  is  a properly  qualified  person,  independent 
of  the  local  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  building 
regulations,  on  whom  should  rest  the  duties  of  deciding  on  technical  interpreta- 
tions and  of  inspecting  actual  construction.  District  Surveyors  at  present  perform 
precisely  such  functions. 

21.  Finally,  and  since  applications  to  develop  usually  involve  the  seeking 
both  of  planning  and  building  approvals,  it  would  be  a matter  of  considerable 
convenience  to  developers  if  both  kinds  of  application  could,  initially  at  least,  be 
dealt  with  by  the  same  office  within  the  County  of  London. 

22.  To  summarise  the  Institution’s  views  under  this  heading,  therefore,  it 
is  submitted  that,  in  considering  the  re-organisation  of  local  authorities  in  the 
Greater  London  area,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  following  points: 

(a)  the  need  for  a unified  code  of  building  regulations  ; 

(b)  the  need  for  all  local  authorities  to  possess  the  financial  means  to 
secure  the  services  of  professional  and  technical  officers  of  an  approxi- 
mately equal  calibre,  in  order  to  ensure  the  maximum  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  building  regulations ; 

(c)  the  need  for  appointing  professional  and  technical  officers  to  act 
independently  of  local  authorities,  in  adjudicating  on  the  technical 
interpretations  of  building  regulations,  and  in  ensuring  actual  com- 
pliance therewith ; and 

(d)  the  desirability  of  ensuring  that  administrative  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  planning  and  building  applications  march  hand-in-hand,  in  so  far 
as  may  be  possible. 

30th  June,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


The  Executive  Council  of  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  its 
meeting  on  the  24th  July,  1958,  resolved: 

“ That  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  of  Greater  London 
be  informed  that  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  would  prefer 
blind  welfare  responsibilties  of  local  authorities  to  be  administered  by 
counties  and  county  boroughs  only  as  at  present  and  is  prepared  to  make 
supporting  submissions.” 

The  following  submissions  are  now  made  in  support  of  this  Resolution : 

1.  The  Royal  National  Institute  is  a voluntary  organisation  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  which  provides  that : 

“The  objects  for  which  the  Chattered  Institute  is  established  and 
incorporated  are  to  promote  the  better  education  training  employment  and 
well-being  of  the  blind  (which  expression  as  used  in  this  Charter  includes 
where  the  context  admits  persons  who  though  not  totally  blind  are  partially 
or  intermittently  deprived  of  sight  or  are  threatened  with  bhndness)  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  National  Body  and  generally  to  watch  over  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  to  prevent  blindness  ...” 

2.  The  Commission  will  no  doubt  be  aware  of  the  numerous  services 
provided  for  the  blind  by  Local  Authorities  under  schemes  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948.  These  schemes  embrace  arrange- 
ments for  the  medical  examination  and  certification  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  registers  of  the  blind ; the  registration  of  those  persons  duly  certified  as 
blind,  the-  provision  of  a home  teaching  service  by  qualified  home  teachers,  the 
provision  of  sheltered  employment  in  special  workshops  and  through  home 
workers’  schemes,  assistance  in  securing  employment  in  open  industry,  arrange- 
ments for  promoting  the  general  social  welfare  of  blind  persons  including 
assistance  in  the  disposal  of  articles  made  by  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes 
and  elsewhere,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  social  clubs  and  the 
provisions  of  library  facilities,  etc.  Provision  also  has  to  be  made  for  residential 
accommodation  for  blind  persons  who,  by  reason  of  .their  disability  or  other 
circumstances  can  no  longer  reside  in  their  own  premises  and,  ancillary  to  this, 
arrangements  made  for  blind  persons  to  have  adequate  holidays. 

3.  The  Royal  National  Institute  operates  in  very  close  co-operation  with 
Local  Authorities  in  carrying  out  these  services  and  has,  therefore,  a dual  interest 
in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission ; firstly,  by  virtue  of  its  Charter  it  is 
charged  generally  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  secondly 
as  a contractor  carrying  out  many  of  the  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Authorities. 

4.  It  has  always  been  the  considered  opinion  of  this  Institute  that  the  care 
of  the  blind  in  aU  its  aspects  demands  a specalist  service  which  has  had  practical 
and  theoretical  training  in  and  experience  of  the  thinking  processes  of  blind 
persons  and  which,  ideally,  should  include  on  the  staff  administering  such  a 
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service  one  or  more  blind  persons.  A specalist  service  of  this  nature  can  clearly 
only  be  provided  where  the  unit  of  administration  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
of  the  employment  of  specalists— and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  service  should  be  as  “ local  ” as  possible  so  that  the  needs  of  the  blind 
persons  concerned  can  be  dealt  with  by  persons  having  direct  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  cases  concerned.  We  have  found  from  experience  that  the 
most  nearly  ideal  size  for  a unit  of  administration  appears  to  be  that  of  the  larger 
Welfare  authorities  which  are  sufBciently  large  ,to  provide  the  specialist  element 
postulated  as  essential  but  not  so  large  as  to  eliminate  the  all-important  intimate 
personal  contact  between  the  individual  “ cases  ” and  the  central  administrative 
organisation. 

It  is  our  view,  therefore,  that  any  great  multiplication  in  the  number  of 
authorities  administering  blind  welfare  must  inevitably  lead  to  a reduction  in  the 
amount  of  specialised  service  available  for  blind  people  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
our  experience.  In  the  larger  Welfare  Authorities  (such  as  the  London  and 
Middlesex  County  Councils,  for  example)  it  is  the  normal  practice  to  provide 
for  a blind  welfare  section  as  a specialist  branch  of  the  Welfare  Department 
specially  designated  to  deal  with  blind  welfare  in  all  its  aspects,  and  usually  a 
number  of  the  ofBcers  in  the  section  have  themselves  been  trained  in  the  practical 
aspects  of  blind  welfare  as  Home  Teacher  before  becoming  administrators.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  smaller  Local  Authorities  have  not  found  it 
economically  possible  to  carry  a specialised  blind  welfare  officer  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  an  officer  concerned  also  with  other  duties,  who  has  not 
therefore  through  force  of  circumstances  been  able  to  specialise  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  blind.  While,  therefore,  many  of  these  officers  have  given 
much  whole-hearted  service  to  the  cases  in  their  care,  we  are  convinced  that  in 
many  instances  the  welfare  of  the  blind  persons  concerned  has  not  been  promoted 
to  its  fullest  extent  simply  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  officers  concerned.  We  firmly  believe  that  a specialist  service  is  necessary  and 
that  this  service  can  only  be  economically  and  efficiently  provided  if  the  unit  of 
administration  is  sufficiently  large.  We  should,  therefore,  view  with  concern  any 
further  breaking  down  of  the  areas  of  administration  into  smaller  units  than  those 
which  at  present  exist. 

5.  So  far  as  the  Institute  is  concerned  as  a contractor  for  supplying  services 
to  the  blind,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  every  increase  in  the  number  of  admini- 
strative Authorities  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  regard  to  our  numerous 
services,  part  of  which  are  provided  on  an  agency  basis  (e.g.  residential  homes, 
holiday  homes,  educational  , establishments  at  varying  levels,  and  placement 
services)  and  part  through  sales  of  apparatus,  Braille  and  Moon  literature,  etc., 
must  add  considerably  to  our  costs  of  administration. 

6.  Our  main  point,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  that 
welfare  of  the  bhnd  shonld  not  be  administered  by  Authorities  other  than  counties 
and  county  boroughs,  but  we  would  go  further  and  urge  most  strongly  that  the 
same  position  should  apply  in  the  case  of  education.  The  arguments  based  on 
speciahsation  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  education,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
welfare,  as  there  are  not,  happily,  sufficient  blind  children  in  any  Authority’s  area 
to  justify  a full-time  officer.  Nevertheless,  the  Education  Department  of  a county 
council  which  constantly  has  several  bUnd  children  in  its  care  is  better  equipped 
to  see  that  their  education  is  properly  catered  for  than  is  a smaller  Authority 
which  may  well  only  have  isolated  cases  of  a blind  child  to  deal  with  at  sporadic 
intervals.  Furthermore,  the  functions  of  the  Welfare  and  Education  Departments 
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are  closely  interdependent  in  the  case  of  blind  children.  The  present  arrangement 
is  that  the  Home  Teacher  who  calls  on  the  child  at  its  home  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Welfare  Department,  while  the  responsibihty  for  educational  fees  and  the  over- 
sight of  its  education  is  vested  in  the  Education  Department  of  each  Local 
Authority.  Quite  clearly,  confusion  and  lack  of  a smooth  service  to  the  blind 
child  could  easily  arise  if  the  provision  of  the  welfare  services  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  County  Council  while  the  educational  services  were  the  responsibility 
of  a Borough  Council.  Such  division  of  responsibility  must  inevitably  mean  delay 
and  expense  involved  in  joint  consultations  between  the  two  authorities. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  St.  Marylebone  Chamber  of  Commerce 


1.  This  Memorandum  is  submitted  by  the  St.  Marylebone  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 
set  up  by  H.M.  Government,  with  the  following  Terms  of  Reference.* 

2.  The  St.  Marylebone  Chamber  of  Commerce  represents  the  respective 
Trades  and  Professions  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  St.  Marylebone.  Included 
in  its  Membership  are  the  Departmental  and  Multiple  Stores,  Building  Societies, 
Banks,  Importers  and  Exporters,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  Traders  and  the 
members  of  the  various  Professions. 

Local  Authority  Finance 

3.  When  the  St.  Marylebone  Council  fixed  the  General  Rate  for  the  Year 
1958-59  to  the  31st  day  of  March,  1959,  at  15/2d.  in  the  pound,  they  estimated 
this  amount  to  produee  £4,323,440  as  shown  on  the  Schedule  on  the  back  of  their 
Rate  Demand  Notice.  This  Schedule  also  shows  that  they  only  need  £782,015 
(representing  2/9jd.  in  the  pound)  for  their  own  purposes,  but  they  estimate  to 
collect  £2,570,400  (representing  9/Od.  in  the  pound)  to  meet  the  precepts  of  the 
London  County  Council;  and  estimate  to  collect  £452,200  (representing  l/7d.  in 
the  pound)  for  the  needs  of  the  Metropolitan  Pohce.  The  Balance  of  £483,372 
(representing  l/9|d.  in  the  pound)  being  the  sum  required  under  the  London 
EquaUsation  Scheme.  Of  the  Total  Amount  which  the  St.  Marylebone  Borough 
Council  have  estimated  to  collect,  they  need  less  than  one-fifth  for  their  own 
purposes  and  they  collect  over  four-fifths  on  behalf  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  London  Equalisation  Scheme  (Section 
10  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948). 

4.  Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  considers  that  in  order  to  ensure  real  and 
efficient  economy,  that  the  London  County  Council  should  collect  their  own  rate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  money  which  they  spend  as  is  at  present  being  done  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  who  use  for  their  purposes  the  Assessments  as  agreed 
by  the  appropriate  Department  of  Inland  Revenue. 

5.  Our  Chamber  does  not  consider  the  present  method  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  collecting  the  London  County  Council  Rate  to  be  economically 
sound,  as  the  spending  authority  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers 
for  the  monies  which  it  spends,  especially  when  such  large  sums  are  involved. 

6.  Our  Chamber  also  considers  that  it  should  not  be  a function  of  the 
Borough  Councils  to  collect  the  Metropolitan  Police  Rate. 

7.  Our  Chamber  considers  that  the  Rating  Authorities  should  not  levy, 
their  Rate  Demands  on  the  Owners  of  properties  but  on  the  Occupiers  of  such 


* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication 
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properties,  on  the  grounds  that  as  rates  are  payable  in  advance  and  as  the  owners 
of  properties  or  their  agents  usually  collect  the  rates  in  either  weekly,  monthly 
or  quarterly  instalments,  according  to  the  respective  agreements,  the  owners  of 
properties  are  at  present  in  fact  financing  the  rating  authorities,  which  does  appear 
to  be  unjust,  especially  as  it  often  needs  a considerable  amount  of  money  for 
such  purposes.  This  procedure  may  also  help  to  make  tenants  more  civic  minded, 
which  we  consider  to  be  a desirable  objective. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

8.  The  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  Administrative  County  of  London 
is  the  London  County  Council.  The  London  County  Council  are  required  to 
consult  the  respective  Borough  Council  in  certain  instances.  Many  applications 
are  of  a comparatively  simple  nature,  e.g.,  change  of  user  in  the  case  of  business 
premises.  -The  present  procedure  is  cumbersome  and  causes  needless  delay  as 
applications  have  first  to  go  to  the  London  County  Council,  are  then  referred  to 
tire  appropriate  Borough  Council  for  their  observations  who  then  return  them  to 
the  London  County  Council  who  make  the  decision.  In  the  case  of  change  of 
user  from  Residential  use,  the  property  is  usually  the  subject  of  a Housing 
Direction  Order.  Inspection  is  required  by  Officers  of  both  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  appropriate  Borough  Council. 


Recommendations 

9.  The  St.  Marylebone  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  London  County  Council  collects  its  own  Rates  for  the  purposes 
of  its  own  Expenditure. 

(2)  That  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  should  only  collect  the  Rates 
for  the  purposes  of  its  own  Expenditure. 

(3)  That  it  should  not  be  the  function  of  a Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
to  collect  the  Metropolitan  Police  Rate. 

(4)  That  Rates  should  be  levied  upon,  and  collected  from,  the  Occupiers  of 

premises  and  not  from  the  owners  of  properties. 

(5)  That  all  matters  under  Town  and  Country  Planning  Regulations  and 
Orders,  with  the  exception  of  New  Building,  should  be  delegated  to 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  as  are  AppUcations  under  Town  and 
County  Planning  (Control  of  Advertisement)  Regulations,  1948-1951,  at 
the  present  time. 

On  behalf  of  the  St.  Marylebone  Chamber  of  Commerce 

EDGAR  J.  HARTNELL 

Honorary  Secretary 

9 th  September,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  St.  Pancras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

Further  to  your  letter  of  February  20th  last,  I now  send  you  thirty  copies  of 
our  Executive  Council's  recommendations ; 

Recommendations 

Borough  Level 

The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  to  be  reduced  in  number  and  amalgamated  in 
areas  suitable  geographically,  and  given  status  similar  to  County  Boroughs. 

We  suggest  7 to  9 Boroughs  in  the  existing  London  County  Council  Area, 
similar  to  Civil  Defence  Regions  during  the  War  Years. 

This  we  feel  would  effect  a considerable  economy  in  administration  and 
stafRng  cost,  and  avoid  the  remote  control  now  associated  with  the  administration 
of  matters  of  local  concern  at  County  Level. 

County  Level 

The  London  and  Middlesex  Councils  to  be  abolished  and  a joint  Authority 
(or  alternatively  two  authorities  covering  North  and  South  of  the  Thames)  be 
established  for  the  whole  London  conurbation  to  administer  those  matters  which 
would  be  specially  reserved  to  them,  e.g. : 

(1)  Rivers,  Drainage  and  Sewage  disposal. 

(2)  Fire  and  Ambulance  Service. 

(3)  Higher  and  Technical  Education. 

(4)  The  Development  Plan. 

(5)  Such  matters  as  affect  a major  part  of  the  suggested  higher  authorities 
area,  or  as  they  are  requested  to  consider  by  the  Borough  Council’s 
concerned. 

Such  Authority  or  Authorities  to  be  formed  of  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Borough  Councils,  and  not  by  direct  election. 

Representation 

The  Committee  feel  that  any  organisation.  Society,  or  Company  occupying 
premises  and  paying  rates  should  be  accorded  representation  and  the  right  to  vote 
on  local  elections  by  duly  appointed  proxy. 

Yours  faithfully 

A.  SWINNERTON-BEET 

Secretary 

ISth  April,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Society  of  Clerks  of  Urban  District 
Councils  in  England  and  Wales 


1.  The  Society  of  Clerks  of  Urban  District  Councils,  which  was  founded 
in  1920,  has  for  its  objects — 

(a)  To  discuss  the  law  and  promote  the  practice  of  local  government  and 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  local  government  administration  as 
affecting  the  work  of  Clerks  of  Urban  District  Councils; 

(b)  To  promote  the  study  of  and  research  in  local  government ; 

(c)  To  consider  all  matters  relating  to  the  duties  and  status  of  Clerks  of 
Urban  District  Councils,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable ; 

(d)  To  improve  the  conditions  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  members ; to 
regulate  the  relation  between  the  members  and  between  them  and  their 
employing  authorities ; to  do  all  such  things  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  considered  necessary  or  advisable  to  promote,  safeguard,  maintain 
or  improve  the  interests  and  status  of  their  members,  and  to  give  active 
support  to  any  member  or  members  in  any  cause  or  matter  affecting  his 
or  their  rights  and  interest  ; 

(e)  To  do  all  such  other  lawful  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  above  Objects,  or  any  of  them. 

2.  There  are  563  Urban  Districts  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Society  is — 

Ordinary  Members  (Clerks  of  Urban  District  Councils)  ...  470 

Associate  Members  (Town  Clerks  and  Clerks  of  Rural  District 
Councils)  18 

Honorary  Members  (persons  who  formerly  held  the  appointment 
of  Clerk  of  an  Urban  District  Council) 95 

583 


3.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  conducted  by  an  elected  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  this  Memorandum  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  their 
directions. 

4.  The  Society  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  given  to  them  to  submit 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 
particularly  having  regard  to  paras,  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Objects  of  the  Society. 
The  Executive  Committee,  however,  feel  that  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  appreciate  that  the  Ordinary,  and  virtually  the  active.  Members  of 
the  Society  are  Chief  Administrative  and  Executive  Officers  through  whom  the 
Councils  might  individually  or  collectively  express  certain  views.  In  consequence, 
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it  might  be  invidious  and  indeed  difficult  for  the  Society  to  express  any  views 
which  might  be  thought  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  views  which  some  of  the 
Members  may  have  to  propound  on  behalf  of  those  whom  they  serve. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  Society  desire  to  give  the  maximum  help  in  their  power 
to  the  Commission,  and  if  at  some  stage  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  deliberations 
the  Commission  would  like  the  views  of  the  Society  on  any  particular  aspect  of 
their  terms  of  reference,  representatives  of  the  Society  will  be  ready  to  give 
evidence  orally  and  informally. 

13  th  August,  1958 
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County  Library  Headquarters 

Widemarsh  Street 

Hereford 

The  Secretary 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

11th  June,  1958 


Towards  the  end  of  last  year  this  Society  was  invited  to  submit  evidence  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Public  Libraries  in  England  and  Wales.  As  that  evidence,  a copy 
of  which  IS  enclosed,  is  also  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  county  library 
services  in  the  area  of  Greater  London,  the  Society  hopes  that  the  submission 
made  below  may  be  reviewed  with  any  other  evidence  upon  public  library  matters 
that  the  Commission  proposes  to  consider. 

The  Society  vvishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  its  intention  to  claim  that 
the  present  boundaries  are  or  are  not  the  correct  ones.  That  aspect  of  the 
Commission’s  deliberations  will  obviously  be  influenced  by  many  factors  beyond 
the  field  of  public  libraries. 

It  is,  however,  anxious  to  establish  the  point  that  County  Districts  within  a 
County  Library  service  normally  enjoy  facilities  beyond  these  which  they  would 
be  able  to  provide  themselves  if  independent.  These  additional  facilities  are 
those  which  stem  from  membership  of  a large  library  unit  offering  a range  and 
variety  of  bookstock  and  services  greater  than  could  be  afforded  by  smaUer  units 
Any  change  which  would  create  small  Library  Authorities  without  financial 
resources  to  provide  these  wide  facilities  would,  in  the  Society’s  view  be 
retrograde. 

Should  boundary  changes  make  a transfer  of  powers  necessary,  the  Society 
wish  to  urge  that  any  county  district  involved  should  form  part  of  a large  and,  if 
necessary,  pw  library  unit  capable  of  providing  the  wide  range  of  public  facilities 
envisaged  in  the  attached  memorandum  of  evidence. 


Yours  faithfully 

N.  A.  W.  WRIGHT 

Honorary  Secretary 
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Committee  on  Public  Libraries  in  England  and  Wales 
Submission  by  the  Society  of  County  Librarians 

THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  MAKE  THE 
SUBMISSION  OF  THESE  OBSERVATIONS 
desirable 

1 (a)  There  exists  artiong  some  members  of  local  authorities  an  attitude 

that  the  library  service  as  a local  function  is  a matter  of  local  prestige  rather  than 
one  of  economic  efihciency. 

(b)  The  potentialities  of  a comprehensive  library  service  are  not  fully  under- 
stood and  the  tendency  is  to  regard  public  libraries  as  a municipal  substitute  for 
commercial  and  subscription  libraries. 

(c)  Much  of  the  great  expansion  in  book  resources  of  county  libraries  in 
post-war  years  has  been  masked  by  an  inability,  due  to  national  circumstances,  to 
provide  adequate  buildings  for  their  display  and  proper  use. 

(d)  The  existence  of  a multiplicity  of  library  authorities  both  large  and 
small  brought  about  by  the  present  stage  of  library  legislation. 

(e)  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  library  provision  which  results  in  an  uneven 
standard  of  service  to  readers. 

(f)  The  lack  of  accepted  and  required  standards  of  provision  preclude  both 
readers  and  library  authority  from  having  criteria  by  which  they  may  judge. 

(g)  Local  Government  boundaries,  often  of  a purely  arbitrary  nature  create 
difficulties  in  the  promotion  of  library  services. 

(h)  It  is  desirable  that  the  wider  possibilities  of  a good  public  library  should 
be  considered  rather  than  what  existing  libraries  have  achieved. 

WHAT  A COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE 
SHOULD  ACHIEVE 

2.  (a)  The  Report  on  Public  Libraries  in  England  and  Wales,  1927,  para.  94 
said;  “ Even  now  we  should  not  venture  to  say  that  the  possibilities  of  the  public 
library  are  always  adequately  recognised  . . . But  with  the  coming  of  the  second 
generation  brought  up  under  the  system  of  universal  education  the  conception  of 
the  use  of  books  has  widened.  Commerce  and  industry  have  learnt,  more  slowly 
in  this  country  than  in  America,  but  stiU  have  learnt,  that  study  and  research 
are  essential,  not  merely  for  progress  but  for  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  war  of  1914-18  brought  home  this  necessity  with  irresistible  force,  and  few 
would  deny  that  if  a crowded  industrial  population,  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  to  continue  to  hold  its  own,  it  can  only  do  so  by  the  utilisation  of  its  best  brains 
and  by  the  application  of  all  the  resources  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture.” 

A statement  of  fact  even  more  applicable  today  with  the  vastly  increased 
field  of  knowledge  and  discovery. 

(b)  There  is  a growing  realisation  of  the  value  and  use  of  books  in  all  walks 
of  life  : the  impetus  of  technological  advance  and  the  demand  for  recorded 
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information  make  libraries  an  essential  service  in  the  community. 

(c)  The  public  library  should  set  out  to  help  both  those  individuals  who  visit 
the  central,  branch  or  mobile  library  and  also  those  many  groups  of  readers  to 
whom  the  service  must  be  taken.  Examination  of  some  of  these  classes  of  users 
will  demonstrate  the  range  of  resources  that  are  required; 

(i)  by  the  individual 

The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  enjoy  and  to  use  books  for  reasons  which 
we  do  not  need  to  detail.  If  this  is  not  done  the  benefits  of  the  adult  library 
are  unlikely  to  follow. 

Having  learned  at  school  to  use  books,  the  student  turns  to  the  public  library 
for  aid  during  his  professional  or  other  training. 

The  research  worker  is  only  too  conscious  that  others  have  worked  on  his 
problems  elsewhere,  and  he  needs  libraries  in  order  to  consult  this  recorded 
information. 

The  technician,  the  business  and  the  professional  man  have  also  need  to 
consult  recorded  data  outside  the  scope  of  that  to  which  they  normally  have 
access. 

The  reader  of  foreign  languages,  expert  or  beginner,  needs  aid  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  musician,  performer  and  listener,  seeks  scores  and  records. 

And  forming  the  largest  group — to  which  many  of  the  above  also  belong — 
there  are  those  who  may  be  termed  “ the  common  readers.”  These  may  read 
because  they  are  interested  in  history  or  literature  or  affairs  of  the  day,  because 
they  follow  a hobby,  because  they  are  trying  to  help  their  children,  or  for  any 
reason  that  makes  them  turn  to,  and  derive  benefit  from,  books. 

(ii)  by  groups  of  readers 

There  are  those  in  hospitals  who  need  books  for  both  enjoyment  and 
rehabilitation. 

There  are  those  in  prisons  and  borstals  where  reading  has  proved  its  value  to 
prisoner  and  prison  life. 

There  are  those  in  old  people’s  homes  and  other  in  similar  environments  who 
need  special  collections  of  books. 

The  technical  colleges  need  the  help  of  the  public  library  in  co-ordinating 
services  and  in  supplementing  their  stocks. 

Not  all  local  industry  can  afford  the  specialist  library  service  organised  by  the 
large  firm.  They  must  turn  to  the  public  library  which  by  acting  as  a co- 
ordinator can  help  both  small  and  large  organisations. 

Within  the  broad  field  of  adult  education  there  are  not  only  such  organised 
groups  as  the  W.E.A.  and  University  tutorial  classes,  but  also  those  smaller  yet 
often  influential  local  activities  such  as  dramatic,  gramophone  or  music  societies, 
literary  circles,  etc.,  all  of  whom,  whether  they  meet  in  the  library  or  not,  need 
books,  scores,  records,  illustrations  and  other  material  in  order  to  pursue  their 
aims  thoroughly.  Many  local  societies  with  limited  financial  reserves  are  handi- 
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capped  by  lack  of  suitable  meeting  places  and  public  libraries  should  provide 
accommodation  which,  being  within  the  library,  brings  its  resources  immediately 
to  hand.  Choral  and  play  groups  need  the  multiple  copies  available  only  in 
large  collections. 

(d)  In  brief,  the  public  library  should  provide  books  and  other  material  for 
the  individual,  for  commerce  and  industry  and  for  cultural  and  educational 
efforts;  it  provides  readers  with  the  opportunity  of  richer  enjoyment  and  of 
gaining  wider  horizons  and  skills. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  LARGER 
LIBRARY  UNIT 

3.  (a)  So  much  printed  material  is  now  published  that  only  the  largest  public 
library  can  buy  all  that  is  worth  adding  to  stock.  But  the  larger  the  hook  fund, 
the  easier  it  is  to  meet,  to  anticipate  and  to  create  readers  demands. 

(h)  An  expensive  book  can  be  bought  without  hesitation  as  a part  of  the 
normal  acquisition  policy  and  in  the  knowledge  that  within  the  population  there 
are  potential  readers. 

Conversely,  the  smaller  library  must  weigh  the  purchase  of  an  expensive 
book  against  the  loss  of  many  cheaper  titles.  Yet  within  its  local  government 
boundaries  there  may  be  as  wide  a range  of  demand  as  in  a larger  area. 

(c)  Only  the  larger  library  can  bring  great  flexibility  to  the  use  of  stock  and 
staff.  This  enables  the  library  to  provide  and  maintain  changing  stocks  in  good 
condition  in  its  public  libraries  and  also  to  provide  libraries  for  schools,  hospitals, 
prisons,  etc.,  without  strain  on  stock  or  administration. 

(d)  In  the  fields  of  foreign  literature,  sets  of  plays,  music  score  and  gramo- 
phone records,  only  the  larger  library  can  collect  a comprehensive  range  of 
titles  and  make  them  available  through  all  its  service  points. 

(e)  These  and  other  specialist  fields  require  specialist  librarians  to  exploit  the 
stocks  fully  and  to  guide  their  users.  Only  in  the  large  units  is  the  staff  able  to 
call  upon  the  services  of  such  speciaUsts. 

(f)  Reference  libraries  are  recognised  as  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  our 
public  library  service.  The  iarger  unit  can  provide  at  one  strategic  point  a 
large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  reference  material.  The  telephones,  trans- 
port facilities  and  modern  advances  in  copying  techniques  now  encourage  the 
students  to  use  the  first  class  collections,  particularly  as  the  larger  unit  will  have 
the  financial  resources  to  include  many  standard  works  in  its  lending  stock  for 
home  reading.  It  should  be  noted  that  certain  co-operative  schemes  upon 
reference  material  and  methods,  such  as  those  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and 
of  CICRIS,  are  an  indirect  admission  of  the  need  for  larger  units.  Even  the 
large  city  libraries  find  it  advantageous  to  co-operate  with  local  industry,  which 
they  can  do  more  efficiently  than  can  a series  of  small  authorities.  The  proposed 
National  Lending  Library  for  Science  and  Technology  could  also  co-operate  more 
efficiently  with  a small  number  of  large  authorities  than  with  a large  number  of 
smaller  authorities  each  acting  independently. 

The  reference  library  is  one  which  mocks  the  rigidity  of  local  government 
boundaries,  especially  in  the  suburban  areas  and  in  large  provincial  groupings. 
Further,  the  availability  at  a central  point  of  experienced  and  qualified  reference 
librarians  familiar  with  a comprehensive  stock  promotes  a high  degree  of 
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co-operation  with  other  major  reference  collections,  both  public  and  specialist. 

(g)  The  existence  of  separate  but  small  neighbouring  authorities  often  requires 
tedious  reciprocal  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  libraries  of  one  authority  by 
the  residents  of  another.  This  facility  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  disparity 
between  local  government  boundaries  and  library  catchment  areas. 

(h)  The  larger  library  can  provide  at  or  through  a central  point  technical 
equipment  necessary  for  the  full  use  of  audio-visual  material,  photo  copying 
services  and  micro-records. 

(i)  It  can  conserve  older  materials  without  unnecessary  duplication  and 
without  cumbersome  routine. 

the  lessons  of  the  regional  library 

BUREAU  SYSTEMS 

4.  (a)  That  schemes  of  co-operation  have  been  found  necessary  is  indicative 
of  the  need  for  access  to  large  book  stocks. 

(b)  Co-operation  is  obviously  necessary  in  order  to  make  available  to 
students  aU  over  the  country  those  books  which  usually,  by  reason  of  their  age, 
cannot  be  bought  and  have  been  preserved  by  a few  libraries  either  by  accident 
or  by  design. 

These  remarks  do  not  ignore  the  positive  achievements  of  library  co-operation 
in  this  country. 

(c)  At  present  far  too  many  books,  not  all  making  an  equal  contribution  to 
scholarship,  are  being  moved  from  library  system  to  library  system  at  a cost 
exposed  by  R.  F.  Vollans  in  his  “ Library  Co-Operation  in  Great  Britain,  1952.” 

(d)  This  should  be  contrasted  with  the  ease  by  which  a larger  unit,  having 
purchased  and  immediately  located  an  important  and  expensive  book,  may  move 
it  quickly  from  one  service  point  to  another  within  its  area  at  little  cost  and 
trouble. 

(e)  The  well  known  difficulties  of  Regional  Bureaux  in  maintaining  an 
up-to-date  location  of  their  many  constituent  stocks  would  be  considerably 
reduced  if  there  were  fewer  but  larger  authorities. 

(f)  In  short,  co-operation  should  mean  mutual  help  with  books  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  should  not  he  a means  by  which  a larger  library  is  expected  to  bolster 
up  the  service  offered  by  the  smaller. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LARGE  LIBRARY  UNIT 

5.  (a)  The  one  frank  survey  of  this  problem  by  McColvin  in  his  “ Public 
Libraries  System  of  Great  Britain,  1942,”  concluded  that  the  minimum  population 
was  250,000.  This  has  been  attacked  but  the  supporting  statements  upon  the 
inefficiency  of  so  many  libraries  have  not  been  refuted.  Such  a figure  might 
not  be  easily  fitted  into  the  framework  of  local  government  as  it  appears  to  be 
envisaged,  but  its  implications  should  not  be  ignored. 

While  it  is  held  that  the  ultimate  library  authority  should  be  one  of  not  less 
than  250,000  population  if  it  is  to  achieve  the  standards  outlined  in  these 
observations,  it  is  accepted  that  a great  step  forward  would  be  the  limitation  of 
library  powers  to  county  councils  and  county  boroughs,  a step  which  could  be 
fitted  in  to  the  framework  outlined  in  the  general  proposals  on  local  government. 
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(b)  A unit  of  local  libraries  linked  by  a central  organisation  must  be  large 
enough  to  provide  and  justify  the  provision  at  local  or  central  levels  of  all 
books  and  other  materials  for  a comprehensive  service ; and  do  so  without  adding 
elaborate  co-operative  machinery  to  the  normal  routine. 

(c)  It  must  also  be  able  to  employ  expert  staff  for  each  type  of  library  service 
and  so  provide  informed  advice  for  readers  and  staff. 

(d)  No  proposals  have  been  mooted  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  large 
cities  into  smaller  library  units.  In  their  libraries  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  collections  of  books  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

(e)  In  elaboration  of  the  foregoing  attention  is  drawn  to  the  example  of 
the  county  library  headquarters  located  in  the  small  town  with  independent 
library  powers.  Both  can  be,  by  present  day  standards,  progressive  authorities. 
The  town  has  a library  building  reasonably  adequate  for  its  purpose  but  with  an 
inadequate  book  stock.  Nearby  one  usually  also  finds  an  inadequate  county 
library  headquarters  building  well  stocked  with  books  for  individual  and  group 
use.  To  combine  both  hbraries  and  to  make  the  joint  service  available  to  all 
would  benefit  both  town  and  country. 

(f)  Pride  in  local  ownership  is  understandable.  It  is  however  merely  a 
parochial  attitude  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  prefer  the  sole  possession  of 
their  own  to  participation  in  a larger,  richer,  scheme. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  LARGER 
LIBRARY  UNIT 

6.  (a)  It  is  considered  appropriate  that  there  should  be  a standing  committee 
directly  responsible  to  the  library  authority  for  library  matters.  The  service  is 
the  concern  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life;  its  administration  will  be  eased  by 
direct  contact  of  these  people  both  with  those  who  control  and  with  those  who 
serve  in  official  or  other  capacities. 

(b)  It  is  further  urged  that  the  larger  library  unit  offers  the  opportunity  to 
create  library  committees  to  include,  and  which  would  attract,  representatives  of 
those  concerned  with  the  use  of  alt  types  of  libraries.  Members  acquainted  with 
University,  technical,  school  and  private  libraries  would  not  only  encourage 
co-operation  hut  promote  better  understanding  of  the  library  needs  of  the  whole 
area. 

(c)  It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  pattern  of  control  will  apply  to  all  libraries. 
Appropriate  arrangements  for  control  could  well  be  left  to  individual  large  library 
authorities  in  the  light  both  of  local  knowledge  and  of  their  desire  not  to  forfeit 
the  benefits  inherent  in  the  large  library  unit. 


THE  FINANCIAL  IMPLICATIONS 

7.  (a)  Fewer  library  authorities  would  bring  a proportionate  decrease  in 
administrative  work. 

(b)  At  a per  capita  cost  no  greater  than  that  incurred  by  the  lesser  authority, 
the  larger  unit  can  provide  a wider  range  of  books,  with  necessary  duplication, 
and  can  employ  such  specialist  staff  as  are  necessary. 

(c)  The  great  flexibility  within  one  large  unit  enables  adequate  resources  to 
be  provided  at  a lower  per  capita  cost. 
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(d)  It  should  be  remembered  that  county  libraries  abolished  differential 
rating  for  administrative  efficiency.  The  same  benefit  would  result  from  the 
creation  of  fewer  library  authorities. 

THE  POTENTIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  A SMALLER 
NUMBER  OF  LARGER  LIBRARIES 

8.  (a)  The  present  non-comprehensive  stocks  would  be  merged  and  extended. 

(b)  All  authorities,  instead  of  some,  would  be  capable  of  initiating  advances 
in  such  fields  as  school  and  technical  libraries. 

(c)  In  librarianship  as  a profession  there  would  be  greater  scope  tor  activities 
with  books  and  readers  and  less  duplication  of  office  routine. 

(d)  There  would  also  be  greater  opportunities  of  internal  staff  exchanges  to 
the  benefit  of  staff  and  library. 

(e)  If  librarianship  is  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  that  a civilised  community  should  offer,  it  must  attract  men  and 
women  of  the  right  calibre  with  a good  educational  background.  Such  persons, 
who  might  well  enter  professional  rank  as  a result  of  attendance  at  full-time 
training  etablishments,  will  not  be  attracted  by  the  creation  of  more  small  library 
authorities. 

(f)  The  emergence  of  a common  pattern  and  purpose  among  public  libraries 
would  facilitate  the  preparation  and  issue  of  a set  of  library  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  local  authorities. 

(g)  This  in  turn  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  progressive  levels  of  responsi- 
bility in  library  establishments,  due  regard  being  paid  to  professional  and 
non  professional  duties.  It  should  be  possible  thereby  to  permit  national  scales 
of  salaries  on  the  lines  of  those  given  to  such  services  as,  for  example,  education. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Society  of  Housing  Managers 
(Incorporated) 

The  Society  of  Housing  Managers  has  been  asked  to  make  comments  on  the 
present  working  arrangements  of  Local  Government  of  London  as  far  as  housing 
is  concerned— covering  as  it  does  both  the  Metropolitan  and  Greater  London 
Areas  In  the  evidence  set  out  below  Part  I deals  with  the  Metropolitan  Area 
and  Part  II  with  other  areas. 


PART  I 

The  metropolitan  housing  service  could  for  this  purpose  be  thought  of  in  three 
main  aspects— (a)  Supply  of  Dwellings,  (b)  Waiting  List  and  Lettings  and  (c) 
Management. 

(a)  Supply  of  Dwellings 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  rate  of  supply  of  dwellings  to  deal  with  housing  need 
has  been  of  major  concern  to  the  Society,  and  the  figures  of  45,000  erected  by  the 
L.C.C.  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  compared  with  50,000  erected  by  all  the  28 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  would  seem  to  call  for  detailed  consideration  of  the 
many  factors  which  have  given  rise  to  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  Society  is  also  most  concerned  with  the  cost  of  building  which  is  inevit- 
ably reflected  in  the  rent— it  is  not  known  whether  the  L.C.C.  do  build  at  a lower 
cost  than  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  but  if  they  do,  there  may  be  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  widening  their  building  operations  even  further  than  now. 
This  would,  however,  not  necessarily  be  desirable  unless  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  had  a measure  of  control  to  ensure  that  variety  was  maintained  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  and  that  local  considerations  were  given  due  weight. 

(b)  The  Waiting  List  and  Lettings 

At  present,  separate  waiting  lists  of  appUcants  for  accommodation  are  kept  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Some  appli- 
cants are  registered  on  one  or  other  list  and  some  on  both.  This  would  seem  to 
be  uneconomic  and  to  prevent  any  statistics  being  readily  available  of  the  over-all 
housing  need  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  It  is  also  confusing  to  the  applicants. 

The  size,  and  consequent  remoteness,  of  the  L.C.C.  administration  tends  to 
make  applicants  feel  that  insnfBcient  concern  is  shown  about  their  particular 
problems.  Also  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  seek  out  and  approach  their 
elected  representatives  about  these  than  in  the  case  of  Borough  Councillors. 

The  L.C.C.  in  letting  houses  naturally  considers  the  Metropolitan  Area  as  a 
whole.  This  results  in  some  mobility  of  families  which  is  advantageous  in  certain 
instances.  It  also  causes  discontent,  however,  when  families  in  need  of  accom- 
modation in  a particular  area  see  others  from  a different  part  of  London  being 
housed  there.  Local  knowledge  and  circumstances  are  of  great  importance  in 
placing  families  and  ensuring  that  the  best  use  is  made  of  every  dwelling. 
Because  of  its  remoteness,  the  L.C.C.  can  easily  overlook  these  points. 
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A particular  aspect  of  lettings  administration  is  the  re-housing  of  slum 
clearance  families.  Because  of  the  wealth  of  property  on  which  is  has  to  draw, 
and  the  utmost  priority  it  is  giving  to  the  procedure,  the  L.C.C.  is  able  to  clear 
slum  areas  expeditiously  and  with  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  to  the 
people  concerned.  Metropolitan  Boroughs  cannot  give  such  a choice  of  property 
to  families  being  displaced  by  their  own  clearance  schemes  and  this  causes 
considerable  ill  feeling  and  operates  rather  unfairly. 

A further  special  aspect  of  the  allocation  of  property  is  the  re-housing  of 
homeless  families,  i.e.,  those  evicted  under  Court  Orders,  etc.,  and  the  Society 
feels  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  functions  of  the  L.C.C.  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  regarding  such  families  were  more  clearly  defined.  At  present 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  L.C.C.  to  give  them  shelter,  but  neither  authority 
has  the  responsibility  for  re-housing  them  or  making  any  other  arrangement. 

(c)  Management 

As  with  the  waiting  list,  management  should  be  personal  and  the  most  satisfactory 
estates  are  those  which  are  fully  integrated  in  every  way  with  the  area  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  where  adequate  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  family.  This  entails  contact  between  the  tenant  and  a responsible 
officer  of  the  managing  body,  able  to  give  a decisive  answer  to  enquiries,  and 
to  explain  policy.  This  can  only  be  achieved  with  difficulty  if  the  management 
is  as  detached  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  such  a vast  authority  as  the  L.C.C., 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  fact  it  is  achieved. 

To  sum  up — the  above  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  lettings  and  manage- 
ment are  undoubtedly  best  carried  out  by  authorities  more  in  touch  with  local 
feeling,  but  since  the  County  must  be  responsible  for  over-all  planning,  there 
might  be  advantages  in  extending  their  field  of  building  operations  in  some  areas. 


PART  II 

The  Outer  London  Areas 

The  tremendous  variation  in  the  housing  achievements  of  local  authorities  in 
the  Outer  London  area  is  very  apparent.  The  reasons  for  this  appear  to  range 
from  apathy  to  definite  political  prejudice.  This  reacts  to  the  disadvantage  of 
families  who  happen  to  reside  in  areas  where  there  is  no  progressive  housing 
policy,  and  since  such  families  have  no  alternative  means  of  obtaining  local 
authority  housing  (as  have  families  in  the  Metropolitan  area),  it  would  seem 
that  a method  of  requiring  some  authorities  to  adopt  a more  progressive  policy 
should  be  considered. 

A noticeable  feature  of  housing  in  the  Outer  London  area  is  the  ont-County 
estates  of  the  L.C.C.,  which  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  building  these  and 
removing  so  many  of  the  overcrowded  and  badly  housed  families  from  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs.  The  administration  of  the  estates  is,  however, 
undemocratic  because  the  tenants  vote  for  local  councillors,  who  have  no  influence 
on  the  housing  policy  of  the  estate,  and  conversely,  cannot  vote  for  the  London 
County  councillors  who  do  frame  this  policy.  The  fact  that  the  L.C.C.  retains 
control  of  the  letting  and  management  of  these  estates,  and  in  particular 
allocates  vacant  houses  to  families  within  the  London  County  area,  giving  no 
consideration  to  married  children  who  have  grown  up  on  the  estate,  means  that  : 
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(a)  these  estates  never  become  completely  integrated  in.  the  surrounding 
area,  but  remain  something  separate  in  the  locality,  so  that  the  feeling 
of  resentment  against  them  lasts  longer  than  it  need , 

rb)  the  older  tenants  on  the  estates  tend  to  deplore  the  intrusion  of  so 
many  fresh  families  from  London,  when  their  own  married  children 
are  without  homes ; 

(c)  the  housing  problem  in  the  receiving  area  may  be  aggravated  by  a 
large  number  of  applicants  from  the  estate  on  their  list,  who  are  not 
allowed  on  the  L.C.C.  list. 

The  Administration  of  Local  Authority  Services  generally 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  not  enough  local  Councillors  of  really 
good  calibre  are  attracted,  or  held,  by  Local  Government,  and  that  this  affects 
adversely  the  whole  housing  service  of  Local  Authorities.  This  may  well  be 
accounted  for  by  lack  of  scope,  as  the  more  able  Councillor  dislikes  being 
involved  in  a lot  of  administrative  detail  and  petty  political  issues.  A widening 
of  the  functions  and  responsibihties  of  districts  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  might  well  improve  the  situation. 


April,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Society  of  Municipal  and  County  Chief 
Librarians 


1.  The  printed  word  is  the  most  important  medium  for  the  communication 

and  preservation  of  knowledge  and  opinions  of  all  kinds.  Hence  public  libraries 
are,  as  custodians  of  the  printed  word,  of  sufBcient  importance  to  justify  an 
independent  and  free  status  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  the  universities 

and  the  national  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries. 

2.  Individual  chief  librarians  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  general 
evidence  of  the  Library  Association  and  other  bodies,  but  the  Society  of 
Municipal  and  County  Chief  Librarians  must,  as  a registered  trade  union, 
restrict  its  evidence  to  what  concerns  the  status  and  conditions  of  service  of 
chief  librarians.  Nevertheless,  public  libraries  can  only  discharge  their  vital 
functions  in  a modern  democratic  society  if  the  status  and  conditions  of  service 
of  chief  librarians  are  in  line  with  those  of  the  senior  professions  in  local 
government. 

3.  Any  re-organisation  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  should, 
therefore,  require  all  library  authorities  to  appoint  separate  standing  committees 
for  libraries  and  chief  librarians  of  chief  ofihcer  status. 

4.  At  the  moment  all  local  authorities  which  adopted  the  Public  Libraries 
Acts  prior  to  1919,  including  aU  metropolitan  boroughs,  have  power  to  appoint 
separate  standing  committees  for  libraries  and  are  served  by  chief  librarians 
of  chief  officer  status. 

5.  Local  authorities  adopting  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  since  1919,  e.g., 
county  councils,  must  refer  their  library  powers  to  education  committees.  In 
some  cases  chief  librarians  of  chief  officer  status  have  been  appointed  by 
county  councils  to  serve  Education  Committees,  but  in  many  cases  the  chief 
librarian  has  been  subordinate  to  the  chief  education  officer  which  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  library  service  and  salaries  have  been 
inadequate  to  attract  the  same  range  of  personnel  as  is  attracted  to  boroughs 
with  separate  Ubrary  committees  and  chief  librarians  of  chief  officer  status. 
Most  chief  librarians  serving  Education  Committees  are  graded  3 or  4 grades 
lower  than  comparable  chief  librarians  serving  separate  library  committees. 

6.  Local  authorities  appoint  counciliors  to  education  committees  because  of 
their  special  interest  in  schools  and  formal  education  and  not  because  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  libraries  as  sources  of  self-education,  recreation  and  information. 
Hence,  Education  Committees  have  fallen  much  behind  independent  library 
committees  in  the  estabhshment  of  reference  and  special  services  and  in  the 
erection  of  hbrary  buildings,  and  the  interests  of  libraries  have  often  been 
subordinated  to  those  of  schools.  In  those  foreign  countries  in  which  the 
Ministry  of  Education  has  assumed  general  responsibility  for  public  libraries, 
local  library  committees  are  normally  independent  of  local  education  committees, 
e.g.,  France,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  libraries  are  not  subordinated 
to  those  of  schools. 
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7.  When  the  library  committee  is  a sub-committee  of  the  Education 
Committee,  or  a sub-committee  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Education  Committee, 
its  status  is  such  that  it  is  not  generally  able  to  attract  councillors  and  co-opted 
members  of  the  calibre  of  separate  standing  committees,  nor  substantial  donations 
from  private  citizens,  which  have  greatly  enriched  the  library  service  of 
municipalities. 

8.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  in  all  future  legislation  all  types  of 
library  authorities  should  be  required  compulsorily  to  appoint  separate  standing 
committees  for  libraries  and  chief  librarians  of  chief  ofBcer  status. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  South  East  Metropolitan  Regional 
Hospital  Board 


Third  Floor 

n Portland  Place 

London,  W.l 
3rd  April,  1958 


Sir 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  20th  February,  I am  desired  by  the  South-East 
Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board  to  state  that  in  their  view  there  should 
be  no  alteration  of  the  division  of  functions  under  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946,  between  Hospital  Boards  and  Local  Health  Authorities.  They  are 
not  clear  whether  the  division  of  such  functions  with  Hospital  Authorities  is 
within  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission ; but  in  any  event  would 
not  desire  to  give  evidence  unless  the  question  of  any  alterations  were  raised 
and  the  views  of  this  Board  were  desired. 


Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  C.  M.  KER 

Secretary 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  South-West  Herts.  Teachers’  Association 

The  South-West  Herts.  Teachers’  Association,  representing  over  700  teachers  in 
all  types  of  school  at  present  administered  by  the  South-West  Herts.  Divisional 
Executive,  set  up  a sub-committee  to  consider  the  reports  made  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  by . 

Watford  Borough  Council 
Bushey  Urban  District  Council 
Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 
Watford  Rural  District  Council 
Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council  i and 
Hertfordshire  County  Council. 

Having  considered  all  the  reports— written  and  verbal— given  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  these  bodies,  the  sub-committee  concluded  that  no  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  in  the  educational  field  by  the  alteration  of  the  present  pattern 
the  administration  in  South-West  Herts.,  viz.  the  South-West  Herts.  Divisional 
Executive  under  the  Hertfordshire  Local  Education  Authority. 

It  felt  further  that  the  establishment  of  a County  Borough  based  upon 
the  town  of  Watford  could  well  have  a detrimental  effect  upon  education  in 
South-West  Herts.,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1 The  Hertfordshire  Local  Education  Authority  is  nationally  recognised 
as  a progressive  and  famous  authority.  Over  many  years  an  excellent  relationship 
has  been  established  among  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  members,  the 
educational  administrators  and  the  teachers  leading  to  : 

(a)  The  “ Freedom  for  the  Teacher  ” scheme  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  evidence  given  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  and  by  which 
the  Head-teachers  of  Hertfordshire  are  given  a “ General  Allowance  ” 
paid  into  the  bank  on  behalf  of  their  school  with  freedom  to  use  it 
as  they  please  and  to  purchase  supplies  and  equipment  from  firms  of 
their  own  choice. 

(b)  Full  consultation  between  teacher  and  administrator  upon  most 
educational  matters. 

Many  teachers  at  present  serving  in  South-West  Herts. — especially  Head- 
teachers—were  attracted  to  the  area  from  other  parts  of  the  country  because 
of  the  fame  of  the  Hertfordshire  Local  Education  Authority. 

2.  The  sub-committee  was  not  impressed  by  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Watford  Borough  Council  and  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  about 
the  remoteness  of  control  and  it  felt  that,  as  regarding  the  education  service, 
this  feeling  does  not  in  fact  exist  and  that  the  present  administrative  arrange- 
ments  are  quite  satisfactory. 

3.  The  South-West  Herts,  area  contains  four  Grammar  Schools  and  a 
Technical  High  School.  Many  children  from  outside  the  area  at  present  attend 
these  schools  and  the  parents  of  many  of  the  children  resident  in  South-West 
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Herts. — ^in  particular  in  the  Abbots  Langley  area — have  the  choice  ot  Grammar 
Schools  not  in  South-West  Herts.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  parents  in  the  selection  of  secondary  schools  for  their  children. 

Teachers  have  been  consulted  to  a very  large  measure  in  the  establishment 
of  the  present  system  by  which  transfer  from,  primary  to  secondary  education  is 
affected  within  the  County  of  Hertfordshire.  They  believe  that  the  system 
evolved  is  a good  one  and  have  no  guarantee  that  the  same  or  an  equally  good 
system  would  be  used  by  the  proposed  County  Borough  or  that  teachers  would 
enjoy  the  same  measure  of  consultation  as  they  receive  at  present. 


Higher  Education 

4.  A County  Borough  based  upon  Watford  would  contain  the  Watford 
Technical  College,  which,  although  specialising  in  subjects  which  are  important 
to  Watford,  e.g.,  printing  and  light  engineering,  none  the  less  serves  a much 
greater  area  than  the  proposed  County  Borough.  Approximately  45%  of  the 
students  come  to  the  College  from  outside  the  area. 

In  a similar  manner  many  of  the  students  at  Hatfield  Technical  College 
go  there  from  South-West  Herts. 

In  the  event  of  a County  Borough  being  established  a great  amount  of 
book-keeping,  financial  adjustment  and  administrative  arrangement  would  be 
necessary  for  the  College  to  function  as  it  does  at  present. 

5.  The  South-West  Herts,  area  at  present  enjoys  the  services  of  advisers,  etc., 
based  upon  County  Hall.  The  proposed  County  Borough  is  a large  area — 
much  of  it  rural — and  it  would  be  necessary  for  an  expensive  secretariat  to  be 
established  for  efficient  educational  administration.  It  is  doubted  whether 
services  which  could  be  provided  would  be  comparable  with  those  at  present 
provided  by  the  County  Authority. 

6.  The  teachers  in  South-West  Herts,  have  found  that  being  associated 
with  a large  body  of  teachers  throughout  the  County  under  the  one  authority  has 
led  to  the  sharing  of  experience  and  the  holding  of  County  Conferences  on 
various  aspects  of  education.  These  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  This  has 
been  of  particular  note  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  science,  rural  studies 
and  music.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  separation  from  the  rest  of  Hertford- 
shire by  the  formation  of  a County  Borough  would  seriously  curtail  such 
activities. 

7.  The  good  relationships  which  have  been  established  between  the  teachers 
of  this  area  and  the  Hertfordshire  Local  Education  Authority  have  a direct  bearing 
on  the  relationship  of  the  schools  to  the  general  public,  especially  the  parents 
of  children.  Anything  which  disturbs  in  any  way  the  harmony  which  now  exists 
would  be  unfortunate,  and  it  would  take  considerable  time  to  establish  the 
present  position  under  a new  authority. 


13th  January,  1960 


HARRY  JOLLY 

Hon.  General  Secretary 

South-West  Herts  Teachers’ 
Association 
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nrnWems  tend  to  be  introduced  in  an  unrelated  fashion  without  any  broadly 
uattern  on  which  to  base  a programme  of  road  development  and 
"eguS™  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Standing  Joint  Committee  believes  that  there  is  a real  need  for  a thorough 
review  of  the  Listing  complicated  machinery  for  handling  London’s  traffic 
Anv  suggestion  involving  the  centralisation  of  the  responsibility  may 
Trove  to'  be  unpopular  in  some  quarters,  but  the  motoring  organisations  are 
TrX  of  the  option  that  no  real  progress  can  be  made  in  bringing  about  an 
TTrLeLnt  in  London’s  trafSc  and  transport  arrangements  unless  there  is  a 
improvero  direction.  Plans  for  road  transport,  rail  transport, 

budding  development  and  parking  accommodation  should  all  be  carefully 
TTrZated  The  road  pattern  must  be  regarded  as  a whole,  and  it  should 
rurnossihle  for  the  value  of  any  improvement  m one  local  authority  area 
Tbe  largely  nullified  by  the  policy  of  a neighbouring  area. 


C.  Conclusion 

The  Standing  Joint  Committee  wishes  to  suggest  to  the  Royal  Commission  that 
in  any  recoinmendation  that  they  may  make  for  changes  m the  local  government 
sLuZre  special  attention  should  be  given  to  he  possibility  of  securing  a more 
SLtTe  system  for  the  planning  and  control  of  Londons  roads  and  traffic, 


September,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  inaugurated  in  1905  as  the  Union 
of  Stepney  Ratepayers  to  protect  the  interests  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in 
the  borough  at  a time  when  there  was  corruption  in  Local  Government  in 
Stepney. 

The  Chamber  appreciates  the  opportunity  now  extended  of  once  again 
offering  its  views  on  the  reform  of  Local  Government,  a matter,  in  its  considera- 
tion, of  urgency  in  Stepney, 

The  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  affiliated  to  the  National  Chamber 
of  Trade,  the  Greater  London  Area  Council  of  which  set  up  a Special  Committee 
to  make  recommendations  to  your  Royal  Commission. 

Mr.  Denis  Ambrose  (Messrs.  N.  Chamberlist  Ltd.),  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Chairman 
of  its  Traders’  Section,  Chairman  of  the  East  London  Standing  Joint  Committee 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  and  Vice-Chairman  of  its  Greater  London 
Area  Council,  and  Major  E.  W.  McArthur,  General  Secretary  of  the  Stepney 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Stepney /Poplar  Joint  Committee 
on  Town  Planning,  were  appointed  to  the  Special  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
considered  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  of  th  National  Chamber 
of  Trade  and,  on  behalf  of  its  members,  fully  endorse  them.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a local  borough  organisation,  they  wish  to  add  the  following  general 
recommendations : 


Advice  and  Recommendations  from  Industry 

We  feel  that  statutory  industrial  and  commercial  panels  should  be  set  up 
for  consultative  purposes  for  the  Local  Authority  councils  and  with  powers  to 
make  recommendations  to  them.  Nominations  for  such  panels  to  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Regional  Boards  for  Industry. 

Business  Premises  Vote 

Although  the  subject  of  the  Business  Premises  Vote  comes  under  the 
Representations  of  the  Peoples  Act,  honetheless  we  feel  that  the  present  method 
of  qualifying  for  a vote  is  a subterfuge  and  one  of  which  many  concerns 
disapprove  in  principle.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Business  Premises  Vote  and 
the  number  of  votes  allocated  should  be  linked  to  the  assessed  value  of  the 
premises. 

Publication  of  Minutes  of  Council  Meetings 

The  present  system  of  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  Councils  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  feel  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils  and,  where 
possible,  of  sub-committees,  should  be  widely  publicised.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  apathy  of  the  public  in  Local  Government  affairs  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge. 
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Discretionary  Powers  of  Councils 

Instances  of  the  use  of  the  discretionary  powers  of  Councils  have  from 
time  to  time  caused  considerable  feeling  amongst  aggrieved  sections  of  the 
community  and  there  is  a constant  fear  of  such  powers  being  abused.  We  feel 
that  the  community  in  general  should  have  some  means  of  protection  against 
these  powers  where  there  is  proof  of  abuse  and  there  should  be  provision  for 
an  appeal  by  such  an  aggrieved  section  of  the  community.  It  is  realised  that 
the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act  invests  Councils  with 
discretionary  powers  and  the  subject  might  not  appear  to  come  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  since  the 
Commission  is  reviewing  the  reform  of  local  government,  this  is  a matter  which 
should  receive  its  attention.  The  Chamber  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  on 
the  subject. 

A.  MACKENZIE-CHARRINGTON 
Chairman,  Stepney  Chamber  of  Commerce 

3rd  July,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Directof  and  General  Manager  of  Sun 
Printers  Limited  of  Watford 

Effect  on  Local  Industry  of  Incorporation  of  District 
into  an  enlarged  Greater  London 

Industry  in  Watford  and  District  would  view  with  grave  dismay  any  change 
which  brought  them  into  the  area  controlled  by  London  County  Council. 

This  is  a prosperous  district  with  the  second  best,  if  not  the  best,  employed 
record  in  the  country  (in  May,  1958,  unemployment  was  .7%  compared  with 
an  average  2%  for  the  country  as  a whole), 

This  vitality  is  dependent  to  a large  extent  on  the  Printing  Industry.  Out 
of  the  total  numbers  (62,000)  employed  (Industry,  Commerce,  Retail  and 
Distributive  Trades,  Local  Government,  etc.,  etc.)  in  the  district,  approximately 
10,000  were  in  Print.  Watford  is  the  largest  Printing  Centre  in  this  country — 
70%  of  the  National  Illustrated  magazines  are  printed  in  this  area.  Terms  and 
conditions  of  service  follow  behind  the  lead  created  by  Print. 

At  Sun  Printers  Ltd.  there  are  3,200  employees  with  an  average  earning 
of  £1,055  per  male  employee. 

At  Odhams  Ltd.  there  are  over  2,000  employees  operating  under  similar 
agreements. 

The  structure  of  the  Printing  Trade  in  this  area  is  closely  interwoven  with 
the  Daily  Newspapers  and  Editorial  and  Advertising  staffs  and  Advertising 
Agencies  who  centre  in  and  around  Fleet  Street.  The  Wholesalers  also  who 
distribute  the  finished  product  from  London  Main  Line  Termini  to  various 
centres  all  over  the  country  are,  of  necessity,  situated  in  the  City.  The 
favourable  conditions  which  have  grown  up  in  the  Watford  area  have  played 
a vital  part  in  the  development  of  this  area  as  a premier  centre  of  printing. 
National  Illustrated  Journals  are  produced  in  Watford  because  of  its  proximity 
to  London  and  because  of  the  lack  of  restrictive  practices  which  have  grown 
into  the  London  Printing  Trade.  No  town  in  the  country  can  provide  the 
excellent  road  and  rail  services  to  Fleet  Street  for  news  and  to  London  Main 
Line  Termini  for  despatch  of  goods.  Editorial  and  Advertising  Staffs  from 
Fleet  Street  are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Watford  Works,  enabling  news  and 
copy  to  be  dealt  with  on  time  schedules  comparable  to  those  in  existence  in 
London.  Whereas  rates  of  pay  comparable  to,  or  in  excess  of,  London  are 
regularly  paid,  the  area  has  created  the  conditions  under  which  economical 
production  is  possible  and  to  bring  Watford  back  into  the  London  area  would 
reverse  the  whole  of  the  Trade  trend  in  this  centre. 

It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  a continuous  exodus  of  Printers  from 
the  London  area  over  the  last  25  years,  largely  because  of  the  onerous  conditions 
imposed  on  production  by  the  L.C.C.  Authorities  and  by  the  Trade  Unions. 
The  present  suggestion  to  bring  Watford  within  the  enlarged  Greater  London 
area  is  viewed  with  grave  concern  by  the  larger  Printing  Organisations  and  in 
at  least  one  case  a major  item  of  factory  development  costing  some  £350,000  for 
which  an  I.D.C.  was  granted  over  12  months  ago,  is  being  held  over  pending 
a decision.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  incorporation  of  Watford  into  London 
would  deal  a grave  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Printing  Trade  in  this  area. 
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The  importance  of  the  foregoing  lies  in  this,  that  London  conditions  and 
limitations  have  forced  Print  out  of  London  into  this  district.  All  the  Printing 
Production  of  the  largest  firms  either  originate  in  London  or  were  originally 
printed  in  London. 

“ Conditions  ” cover  a host  of  detail  involving  the  operation  of  printing  under- 
takings generally,  not  all  confined  to  details  of  pay.  For  example,  in  London, 
machines  must  be  fitted  with  flame-proof  devices  but  not  so  outside. 

In  London,  Trade  Unions’  prejudice  in  respect  of  Gravure  Processes  have 
prevented  the  economical  operation  of  them  (an  example  is  a Gravure  machine 
operated  in  Watford  staffed  by  eight  Machine  Minders  whereas,  in  London,  the 
same  machine  would  have  to  carry  18  Machine  Minders). 

There  is  a host  of  rules  and  regulations  all  gravely  affecting  the  Print  trade 
which  have  driven  Print  out  of  London  into  surrounding  districts,  notably  this. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  well  aware  of  all  the  factors  leading  to  this  movement 
and  counld  confirm  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  between  thirty  and  fifty  firms 
have  moved  out  of  London,  in  order  to  secure  favourable  operation.  It  is  a 
movement  which  in  the  end  is  benefitting  employees  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
employers. 

If  this  District  were  brought  into  an  enlarged  County  Council  area,  then  the 
London  conditions  would  ultimately  apply  to  this  District.  The  Printing  Industry 
would  be  gravely  and  adversely  affected.  In  time,  it  would  again  move  away  and 
sooner  or  later  the  whole  prosperity  of  this  district  would  be  gravely  affected 
and  the  economy  destroyed.  On  this  ground  alone,  Local  Industry  would  oppose 
any  suggestion  for  incorporation  with  London  and  would  not  hesitate  to  use  all 
means  within  its  power  to  attack  any  suggestion  therefor. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Surrey  County  Teachers’  Association 

In  submitting  this  memorandum  the  Association  makes  reference  to  the 
Preliminary  Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  para.  13, 
which  states  : 

“ The  County  Council  will  wish  to  put  forward  their  fully  detailed 
views  in  due  course. 

They  would  only  wish  to  say  at  this  stage  : 

(a)  that  in  their  belief,  whereas  no  increased  efficiency  or  economy 
of  other  public  advantage  would  accrue  either  to  Metropolitan 
Surrey  or  the  rest  of  the  County  from  any  proposal  for  severance 
of  the  Metropolitan  part  from  the  rest  of  the  County,  there  would 
be  definite  disadvantages  inherent  in  and  clearly  following  from 
any  such  proposal,  particularly  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  County  are  concerned  ; 

(b)  that  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Admini- 
strative County  are  best  served  by  the  maintenance  of  the  two-tier 
system  of  administration  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
County  District  Authorities,  has  worked  so  efficiently  and 
harmoniously  in  the  past.” 

The  Surrey  County  Teachers’  Association  finds  itself  in  agreement  with  the 
views  expressed  in  this  paragraph  insofar  as  the  Education  Service  in  the  County 
is  concerned  and  offers  the  following  observations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

Administration 

1.  The  Association  believes  that  under  the  scheme  of  Divisional  Admini- 
stration put  into  operation  in  1945  there  have  been  few  serious  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  County  Council  and  any  of  the  District  Councils  and  where 
difficulties  have  arisen  they  have  been  resolved  by  consultation  and  negotiation. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  powers  delegated  to  Divisional 
Executives  to  be  reviewed  but  the  Association  believes  that  the  educational 
interests  of  the  community  will  be  best  served  by  the  County  Council  maintaining 
control  of  : 

(a)  Finance 

(b)  Broad  lines  of  development  of  the  education  service 

(c)  Further  Education 

(d)  Allocation  of  pupils  to  different  types  of  secondary  education 

(e)  Recruitment  and  conditions  of  service  of  teaching  staff. 

Development  of  the  Education  Service 

2.  Because  those  County  Districts  which  would  have  claimed  “Excepted 
District  ” status  in  1945  did  not  do  so,  it  was  possible  for  the  education  service 
to  be  developed  with  the  county  as  a unit  and  to  have  regard  to  centres  of 
population  rather  than  to  county  districts  as  such.  The  S.C.T.A.  believes  that, 
so  far,  the  development  has  been  on  sound  lines  and  that  the  County  Council 
is  the  best  instrument  for  further  development.  It  also  believes  that  a change 
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ia  the  administration  at  the  present  time  could  only  hinder  developments  which 
are  urgently  necessary. 

The  proximity  of  part  of  the  county  to  London  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  schools  to  provide  for  a wide  variety  of  needs  in  industry  and  commerce 
and  it  has  been  a distinct  advantage  for  the  development  to  be  planned  by  a 
body  which  would  take  a wide  survey  of  the  educational  possibilities.  There 
have  been  ample  opportunities  for  experiment  in  the  field  of  secondary  education 
and  the  experience  gained  has  been  of  value  to  the  whole  county.  The  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  administrative  difficulty  about  a child  living  in  one 
county  district  being  educated  in  another  has  enabled  many  children  to  follow 
specialised  courses  which  could  not  have  been  available  in  a more  restricted 
area.  Similarly,  Institutes  of  Further  Education  have  been  established  in  such 
places  as  appeared  to  give  the  best  “ coverage  ” for  the  county,  and  Technical 
Colleges  have  been  able  to  provide  highly  specialised  courses  because  of  the 
aims  of  the  population  on  which  they  could  draw.  In  short,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  rural  and  urban  parts  of  the  county  have  been  complementary  to  each 
other  and  that  each  has  benefited  from  educational  facilities  provided  in  the 
other. 

Teaching  Staff 

3.  The  Association  believes  that  the  size  of  the  teaching  force  in  any 
L.E.A.  is  an  important  factor  in  attracting  a good  flow  of  well-qualified  teachers 
and  it  also  believes  that  the  County  of  Surrey  is  well  placed  in  this  respect. 
The  service  can  offer  a wide  variety  of  teaching  posts,  reasonable  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  scope  for  both  the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialist. 
Employment  can  be  offered  in  schools  which  are  widely  different  in  character 
and  they  can  be  large  or  small,  single  sex  or  mixed,  urban  or  rural,  maintained, 
controlled  or  aided.  On  the  other  hand  the  teaching  force  is  not  so  large 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  maintain  real  contact  between  the  authority  and 
the  teachers.  Over  the  last  forty  years  excellent  relationships  have  developed 
between  the  authority  and  the  teachers  and  there  has  grown  up  a tradition  of 
partnership  between  them  which  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
The  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  take  a long  time  to  achieve  the 
same  kind  of  relationship  with  any  new  authority  . 

The  Association  would  deprecate  strongly  any  change  in  administration 
which  would  place  in  jeopardy  the  teacher’s  right  to  offer  himself  for  election 
to  his  local  district  council. 

Conclusions 

4.  The  Association  and  its  officers  have  given  very  careful  consideration 
over  a fairly  lengthy  period  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Government’s 
White  Papers  on  Local  Government  and  have  come  to  the  conclusions  : 

(i)  The  children  in  the  county  would  derive  no  educational  benefit  from 
a change  in  the  administration  of  the  education  service. 

(ii)  None  of  the  changes  which  has  been  suggested  would  result  in  any 
lessening  of  the  administrative  cost  of  the  service. 

(iii)  In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  created  by  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  county  in  relation  to  London,  none  of  the  County  Districts  is 
large  enough  to  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  education  service  as  an 
Excepted  District. 

(iv)  If  the  metropolitan  part  of  the  county  were  taken  away,  the  remaining 
part  would  not  provide  an  adequate  administrative  or  financial  base 
for  a service  of  such  vital  importance  as  education. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Teaching  Hospitals  Association 

61  Lambeth  Palace  Road 

London,  S.E.l 
14th  March,  1958 

Dear  Sir 

With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo  inviting  the  Association  to 
submit  written  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London,  I have  to  state  that  the  Association  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  accept  this  invitation.  They  attach  great  importance  however  to  good  relations 
and  close  liaison  with  the  local  health  authority,  and  in  the  London  County 
Council  area  this  is  already  well  secured  both  with  the  County  Council  and 
with  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils. 

The  constituent  Teaching  Hospitals  in  London  provide  services  for  the 
London  County  Councils  in  regard  to  Midwifery,  and  there  is  joint  concern 
also  with  problems  of  Psychiatric  and  Dentral  services. 

The  Association  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  a co-opted  member  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  and  has  also  a close  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  County. 

The  Association  would  be  concerned  that  in  any  changes  that  might  be 
contemplated  in  the  pattern  of  London  Government  these  links  should  be 
preserved  and  strengthened. 


Yours  faithfully 

(Sgd.)  A.  E.  DALE 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames 


History 

The  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  (Thames  Conservancy)  were  originally 
incornorated  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857,  and  their  jurisdiction  as 
s^ceLrs  of  ttie  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  then  extended  from  Staines 
to  Yantlet  Creek,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

Bv  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  1866.  the  river  from  Staines  upwards  to 
Cricklade  in  the  County  of  Wiltshire,  formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Thames 
Navigation  Commissioners,  was  added  to  the  Conservators’  jurisdiction. 

Verv  limited  pollution  prevention  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Conservators 
by  the  Act  of  1857,  but  their  powers  in  that  behalf  were  enlarged  by  the  Act 

of  1866. 

Their  powers  as  navigation  and  river  purification  authority  were  extended 
and  ^largrbTvarious  Acts  passed  in  1867  1870,  1878  1883  and  1885  and 
were  evertually  consoHdated  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  which  also 
reconstituted  the  Conservators. 

By  the  Port  of  London  Act,  1908,  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Consereators  in  the  tidal  waters,  i.e.,  below  an  imaginary  line  about  265  yar^ 
belo^Teddington  Lock  were,  as  from  March  31st,  1909,  transferred  to  fte 
Port  of  London  Authority,  but  above  that  limit  the  Thames  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators,  who  were  reconstituted  by  the  Act. 

Since  that  date  their  powers  and  duties  have  been  further  amended  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Acts  of  1910,  1911,  1921  and  1924,  and  consolidated  m 
fteThames  Conservancy  Act,  1932,  which  latter  Act  was  itself  amended  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1950. 

By  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  the  Conservators  were  constituted  the 
Drainage  Board  of  the  Thames  (above  Teddington  Lock)  Catchment  Area,  in 
addition  to  their  other  functions,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  some  2,402  mles 
of  “main  river"  as  determined  by  Section  5 of  the  Land  Dramage  Act,  1930 
comprising  the  Thames  proper  above  Teddington  and  the  whole  or  part 
certain  tributaries,  indicated  on  the  statutory  map. 

The  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Act,  1951,  also  conferred  further  powers 
in  respect  of  the  prevention  of  pollution  upon  the  Conservators. 


Constitution 

The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  Conservators  (38  Members  m all) 
as  prescribed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts,  1932  and  1950 

Appointing  Authority  Number 

Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food,  Minister  of  ...  ...  ^ 

Berkshire  County  Council  ^ 

Buckinghamshire  County  Council  ^ 
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Appointing  Authority  Number 

Gloucestershire  County  Council 1 

Hertfordshire  County  Council  2 

Joint  Committee  representing  the  Councils  of  the  Royal 
Borough  of  New  Windsor,  of  the  Boroughs  of  Abingdon, 
Henley-on-Thames,  Maidenhead  and  Wallingford,  and  of 
the  Urban  Districts  of  Chertsey,  Egham,  Eton,  Marlow, 


Staines,  Sunbury-on-Thames  and  Walton  and  Weybridge  2 

Joint  Committee  representing  the  Councils  of  the  Royal 
Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Surbiton  and  Twickenham  and  of  the  Urban  District  of 

Esher  2 

London,  Corporation  of  the  City  of I 

London  County  Council 1 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  4 

Middlesex  County  Council  3 

Oxford  County  Borough  Council  1 

Oxfordshire  County  Council  2 

Port  of  London  Authority  1 

Reading  County  Borough  Council  1 

Southampton  County  Council  1 

Surrey  County  Council  3 

Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  Minister  of  4 

Wiltshire  County  Council 1 


Powers,  Duties  and  Finance 

Navigation  and  Rivet  Purification 

The  Conservators  are  the  authority  charged,  by  statute,  with  the  conservancy 
of  the  Thames  above  the  landward  limit  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  are  entrusted 
with  certain  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  conservancy  preservation  and 
regulation  of  the  Thames  and  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  flow 
and  purity  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  above  the  said  limit. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Conservators  under  the  Acts  of  1932  and 
1950  relate  mainly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Thames  as  a navigable  river  by 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  locks,  weirs  and  other  works ; the  regulation 
of  the  flow  and  level  of  the  water  in  the  various  reaches  by  means  of  weir 
sluices ; the  removal  of  sunken  vessels  and  other  obstructions  from  the  river ; 
dredging  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  navigation  and  the  flow  of  water ; 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  Thames  and  all  tributaries  and  streams 
connecting  directly  or  indirectly  with  it ; the  registration  of  pleasure  boats  the 
levying  of  tolls  on  vessels  and  merchandise ; the  regulation  of  the  navigation ; 
the  preservation  of  the  fisheries ; the  making  of  Byelaws ; the  purchase  and 
sale  of  land  (including  compulsory  purchase) ; and  other  matters. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  as  a navigation  authority  extends  over 
a distance  of  about  136  miles  of  river,  namely  from  Cricldade  (Wilts)  to 
Teddington  (Middlesex),  approximately  70  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  the  powers  of  the  Conservators  extend  over 
the  whole  catchment  area  (above  Teddington)  of  3,845  square  miles,  comprising 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire,  Southamton,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  East  Sussex  and  West  Sussex 
and  the  county  boroughs  of  Reading  and  Oxford. 

The  Conservators’  income  for  these  purposes,  which  is  virtually  fixed,  by 
statute,  is  derived  from  contributions  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and 
other  water  undertakers  who  abstract  water;  contributions  by  the  riparian 
councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs ; tolls  on  pleasure  and  merchandise 
traffic;  charges  for  registration  of  pleasure  boats  and  sundry  receipts  from 
rents,  etc. 

Land  Drainage 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Conservators  as  the  Drainage  Board  of  the 
Thames  (above  Teddington  Lock)  Catchment  Area  are  concerned,  briefly,  with 
the  general  supervision  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  the  Thames  Catchment 
Area ; exclusive  permissive  powers  and  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  “ main 
river  ” and  the  banks  thereof,  and  with  respect  to  drainage  works  in  connection 
therewith,  improvement  of  existing  works,  and  construction  of  new  works,  the 
cleansing,  repairing,  deepening,  widening  and  straightening  of  the  “ main  river  ” 
and  generally  maintaining  it  in  a due  state  of  efficiency ; the  promotion  of  or 
opposition  to  Bills  in  Parliament  and  the  application  for  or  opposition  to 
provisional  or  other  Statutory  Orders ; the  purchase,  sale  or  exchange  of  land, 
including  the  power  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  by  means  of  a Compulsory 
Purchase  Order ; the  making  of  Byelaws  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of  the 
system  of  drainage ; the  appropriation  and  disposal  of  dredged  material. 

To  meet  the  expenditure  incurred  in  connection  with  land  drainage,  the 
Conservators  are  empowered  to  precept  on  the  county  councils  and  county 
borough  councils  in  the  Catchment  Area,  and  do  so. 


General  Observations 

It  is  noted  that  parts  of  the  Thames  Catchment  Area  come  within  the  definition 
of  Greater  London,  and  the  Conservators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
geographical  limits  of  the  area  of  their  functions  are  the  most  suitable  to  secure 
the  efficient  performance  of  their  powers  and  duties,  and  any  variation  in  those 
limits  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  districts  concerned  or  of  the 
area  as  a whole. 


10th  April,  1958 


G.  E.  WALKER 

Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Association 

Introduction 

1.  The  Association’s  special  concern  is  with  town  planning  policies  and 
the  administrative  structure  and  procedures  for  implementing  these  policies. 
Therefore  in  this  memorandum  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Greater  London  for  other  puprposes  is  only  briefly  discussed.  But  it 
is  felt  that  a local  government  structure  suitable  for  the  discharge  of  town 
planning  functions  would  also  be  suitable  for  a number  of  other  local  government 
functions.  The  converse  of  this  is  also  probably  true.  The  essential  problem 
is  to  determine  the  best  unit  for  the  various  purposes. 

2.  The  Association,  which  advocates  the  creation  of  new  towns  of  limited 
size,  is  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  unit  in  representative  government 
for  purposes  within  its  capacity.  But  in  a metropolitan  region  of  complicated 
economic,  social  and  physical  structure,  there  may  be  few  services  that  could 
be  carried  on  on  a “ small  district  ” scale.  In  any  case,  as  the  number  of 
tiers  increases — and  with  it  the  number  of  elections — so  does  the  electorate 
become  more  confused  and  consequently  less  anxious  to  vote  in  elections. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  a directly  elected  authority  exercising  a number  of 
functions  for  the  entire  review  area  is  a formidable  conception.  It  could  lead 
to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  because  of  its  remoteness,  as.  could 
the  establishment  of  elected  ad  hoc  authorities  over  very  large  areas.  Thus 
it  may  welt  be  that  the  best  solution  will  be  a group  of  two-tier  systems,  with 
one  or  more  federal  authorities  (such  as  a joint  planning  board,  a joint  higher 
education  authority,  etc.)  for  functions  which  have  to  be  handled  on  a regional 
scale. 


Functions  of  a Regional  Planning  Authority 

4.  Whether  there  is  a single  elected  authority  for  the  whole  area,  or  several 
federal  bodies  for  separate  purposes,  the  Association  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  functions  which  must  be  dealt  with  on  a regional  scale  is  town 
planning  in  its  broader  aspects. 

5.  The  Association  tnerefore  recommends  the  establishment  of  a single 
planning  authority  for  the  area  under  review.  (Though,  ideally,  the  Association 
considers  that  the  area  should  be  somewhat  larger.)  This  Greater  London 
planning  authority  should  have  executive  powers,  and  be  responsible  for 
determining  : 

(a)  the  permitted  limits  of  urban  development  within  the  region  and 
reservations  for  green  belts  around  and  between  these  urban  areas : 

(b)  the  distribution  and  permitted  limits  of  population  and  employment, 
and  the  balance  of  employment,  within  these  urban  areas  and  the  region 
as  a whole ; 
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(c)  important  lines  of  communication  in  the  region  ; 

(d)  the  location  of  major  developments,  such  as  power  stations,  airfields,  etc., 
through  the  submission  of  a statutory  development  plan  for  its  entire  area. 

It  follows  that  this  Greater  London  planning  authority,  charged  with  these 
functions,  would  also  have  to  be  responsible  for  planning  survey  and  research 
and  programming. 

6.  Within  the  framework  of  this  regional  plan,  the  next  tier  authority 
could  be  responsible  for  producing  town  maps  and  carrying  out  their  reviews. 
They  may  also  have  extensive  duties  in  controlling  development  as  suggested  in 
paragraph  10  below. 


Constitution 

7.  If  a single  authority  is  established  for  a number  of  purposes  for  the 
whole  area,  one  of  its  functions  should  be  town  planning,  as  outlined  above. 
The  constitution  of  such  an  authority  cannot  be  considered  separately  from  the 
number  and  types  of  its  proposed  functions.  If  there  were  a multi-purpose 
regional  authority,  however,  it  would  presumably  have  to  be  directly  elected. 

8.  If  two  or  more  multi-purpose  authorities  are  established  in  the  review 
area,  a Joint  Planning  Board  for  the  entire  area  should  be  formed,  with  executive 
powers  and  the  functions  already  mentioned.  It  should  be  composed  of 
appointees  of  these  authorities. 


Staff  and  Finance 

9.  This  Greater  London  planning  authority  would  of  necessity  have  its 
own  headquarters  and  expert  staff.  The  income  needed  to  discharge  its  functions 
could  be  raised  by  precept  on  the  constituent  authorities.  It  is  appreciated  that 
some  difficulties  might  arise  in  relation  to  the  Government’s  general  grant 
proposals,  but  these  should  not  be  insurmountable,  especially  if  given  the  will 
to  make  the  authority  effective. 


Devolution  of  Functions 

10.  The  matter  of  devolution  of  powers  and  duties  cannot  be  discussed 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  which  will  emerge  for  other  purposes. 
A considerable  amount  of  delegation  of  development  control  and  related  functions 
to  urban  councils  of  60,000  and  more  population  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  as  desirable.  Presumably  the  lowest  tier  in  the  review  area, 
whatever  may  be  the  final  structure,  will  be  made  up  of  authorities  no  smaller 
than  this.  All  the  Association  would  add  is  that  the  two  over-riding  aims  of 
devolution  should  be  (a)  to  secure  maximum  local  interest  and  participation  in 
local  planning,  and  (b)  the  speedy  and  efficient  settlement  of  applications,  appeals 
and  inquiries  into  objections  to  development  plan  proposals  and  compulsory 
purchase  orders. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Town  Planning  Institute 


Introduction 

1.  The  need  for  co-ordination  in  the  planning  of  Greater  London  has  been 
recognised  for  more  than  30  years,  and  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  London. 
A map  is  attached  showing  the  extent  of  areas  covered  by  previous  Reviews, 
and  of  other  areas,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  evidence. 

2.  In  1923  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government,  with  terms  of 
reference  not  unlike  those  of  the  present  Royal  Commission,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  representative  of  the  Local  Authorities 
in  its  area,  with  representatives  of  the  Police  and  transport  and  labour  organisa- 
tions, to  assist  the  appropriate  Minister  in  the  administration  of  matters  relating 
to  transport,  town  planning,  housing  and  main  drainage.  The  area  to  be  covered 
by  this  Advisory  Committee  was  roughly  that  lying  within  25  miles  of  Charing 
Cross. 

3.  In  1933  the  Greater  London  Regional  Planning  Committee  constituted 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  review  the  area  defined  by  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Area,  roughly  within  25  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  stated  their 
conviction  that  the  further  expansion  of  London  threatened  to  create  insoluble 
problems  of  traffic  and  other  congestion,  and  their  conclusion  that  planning 
within  the  Region  should  be  inspired  by  a common  purpose  and  co-ordinated 
towards  its  realisation,  and  that  unless  this  co-ordination  is  secured,  the  activities 
in  its  several  parts  “may  tend  to  become  mutually  obstructive.” 

4.  In  1937  a Standing  Conference  on  London  Regional  Planning,  covering 
the  same  area,  was  constituted,  again  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  consider 
and  advise  upon  such  questions  relating  to  planning  in  the  Region,  as  might 
be  referred  to  it.  By  the  outbreak  of  war  it  had  become  clear  to  the  Conference, 
and  accepted  by  the  Minister,  that  nothing  less  than  a Master  Plan  for  the  whole 
of  the  London  Region  would  suffice. 

5.  Meanwhile,  in  1935,  Sir  Charles  Bressey  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  “ to  study  and  report  upon  the  need  for  improved 
communications  by  road  in  the  area  of  Greater  London  and  to  prepare  a 
Highway  Development  Plan  for  that  area.”  His  Report,  submitted  in  1938, 
contained  a programme  of  improvements  to  be  carried  out  over  30  years.  Some 
have  already  been  carried  out  and  several  are  included  in  the  later  Development 
Plans  of  the  Local  Planning  Authorities. 

6.  In  1940  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Industrial 
Population  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Montague  Barlow,  reported  that  “ the 
continued  drift  of  the  industrial  population  to  London  and  the  Home  Cpunties 
constitutes  a social,  economic  and  .strategical  problem  which  demands  immediate 
attention.”  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate,  in  the  light  of  later  developments,  that 
the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  did  not  relate  also  to  commercial  activities 
generally,  but  the  Commission  gave  the  warning  that  so  long  as  the  number 
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of  persons  employed  in  Inner  London  continued  to  increase  while  the  population 
living  there  continued  to  decline,  traffic  congestion  would  grow.  In  this  the 
Commission  brought  out  the  fundamental  relationship  between  the  distribution 
of  employment  and  the  distribution  of  population. 

7.  The  year  1944  saw  the  pubUcation  of  the  Greater  London  Plan,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  with  the  agreement 
and  collaboration  of  the  Local  Authorities  represented  on  the  Standing 
Conference.  It  was  in  fact  the  Master  Plan  for  which  the  Standing  Conference 
had  asked.  With  the  County  of  London  Plan  and  the  Plan  for  the  City  of 
London,  to  which  it  was  complementary,  it  covered  an  area  in  which  London 
was  the  dominating  influence.  It  reviewed  the  whole  pattern  of  the  Region, 
its  growth  and  its  needs,  and  it  laid  down  broad  principles  to  be  followed  in 
the  making  of  more  detailed  plans  and  in  the  control  of  development.  In 
particular  it  stressed  the  fundamental  importance  of  an  administrative  machine 
capable  of  carrying  its  proposals  into  execution. 

8.  In  1946  the  Minister  of  Town  and  Country  Planning  appointed  the  London 
Planning  Administration  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Clement  Davies,  P.C.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  to  advise  him  on  “ the  appropriate  machinery 
for  securing  concerted  action  in  the  implementation  of  a Regional  Plan  for 
London  as  a whole.”  The  area  was  that  covered  by  the  three  Advisory  Plans  for 
Greater  London,  the  County  of  London  and  the  City.  The  Report  was  published 
in  1949  and  the  Committee’s  conclusions  were  reached  in  the  light  of  the  new 
powers  and  duties  of  Local  Authorities  and  the  distribution  of  functions  brought 
about  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  other  legislation.  The  Committee  saw 
the  Regional  Plan  not  as  a final  pattern  of  land  use,  but  as  “ a draft  programme 
of  physical  development.”  It  listed  a number  of  matters  which,  in  its  opinion, 
required  “concerted  and  therefore  regional  action,”  including  some  which  are 
the  prime  responsibihty  of  other  Ministers  and  with  which  the  Local  Authorities 
are  not  directly  concerned  until  they  are  consulted  “ad  hoc  ” on  a proposal  in  a 
particular  area. 

9.  In  1956  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  feeling  that  a comprehensive  review 
of  the  existing  state  of  development  was  urgently  required,  published  its  own 
Report  on  Planning  in  the  London  Region,  covering  the  area  included  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan.  It  was  an  attempt  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  develop- 
ment in  London  was  being  guided  by  the  Regional  Plan,  and  to  discover  the 
nature  of  present  difficulties  and  the  reasons  for  them.  It  found  that  “while  the 
planning  authorities  have  clearly  made  enormous  advances  in  the  exercise  of 
their  statutory  powers,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  still  no  truly  regional  co- 
ordination of  development  in  Greater  London.”  The  Report  stops  short  of  any 
suggestions  as  to  new  machinery  by  which  such  co-ordination  might  be  brought 
about.  In  the  present  evidence  the  Institute  responds  to  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  to  take  this  further  step. 

10.  The  evidence  which  follows  contains  a description  of  existing  arrange- 
ments, an  analysis  of  the  defects  which  the  Institute  sees  in  them  and  an  outline 
of  the  Institute’s  views  on  the  points  to  be  considered  in  seeking  a remedy  for 
those  defects. 

I.  Present  Arrangements 

11.  Within  Greater  London  as  defined  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  Terms  of 
Reference,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a Local  Planning  Authority  are  exercised  for 
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separate  parts  of  the  Area  by  six  County  Councils  and  three  County  Borough 
Councils.  These  powers  and  duties  are  of  two  kinds;  the  making  of  a Develop- 
ment Plan  for  each  part  of  the  Area  indicating  the  manner  in  which  land  should 
be  used  (whether  by  development  or  otherwise)  and  the  stages  by  which  any  such 
development  should  be  carried  out  (Part  II  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947) ; and  the  control  of  development  and,  where  necessary,  the  acquisition 
of  land  (Part  III  of  the  Act)  so  that  the  objects  of  the  Plan  shall  be  achieved.  To 
a considerable  extent,  but  varying  from  County  to  County,  the  County  Councils 
outside  the  County  of  London  have  delegated  Part  III  powers,  subject  to  certain 
reservations,  to  their  constituent  County  District  Councils,  of  which  in  all  there 
are  73,  and  the  London  County  Council  has  similar  arrangements  with  the  City 
Corporation.  All  these  delegation  arrangements  are  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  The  duties  of  a Local  Planning  Authority 
under  Part  II  of  the  Act  cannot  be  delegated,  and  are  exercised  directly  by  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils. 

12.  The  1947  Act  empowers  the  Minister,  if  it  appears  to  him  expedient,  to 
constitute  a Joint  Board  as  the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  areas  of  any  two 
or  more  County  or  County  Borough  Councils,  or  for  parts  of  them,  the  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  constituent  Councils.  No  such  Boards  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Greater  London. 

13.  The  Act  also  provides  that  any  two  or  more  Local  Planning  Authorities 
may  establish  a Joint  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  them  as  to  their  development 
plans  and  generally  as  to  the  planning  of  development  in  their  areas.  The 
Minister  may  similarly  establish  such  a Joint  Advisory  Committee  if  it  appears  to 
him  expedient.  The  constitution  of  such  Committees  is  left  to  the  Authorities 
concerned,  provided  that  a majority  of  the  members  are  members  of  one  or  other 
of  those  Authorities.  Two  such  Committees  have  been  established  in  Greater 
London:  one  between  Essex  County  Council  and  the  County  Borough  Councils 
of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  and  one  between  the  Surrey  County  Council  and 
the  County  Borough  Council  of  Croydon.  In  each  case  the  Advisory  Committees 
deal  only  with  matters  referred  to  them  by  their  constituent  Authorities  and 
meet  only  as  occasion  requires. 

14.  Occasional  meetings  are  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  at  which  particular  problems  are  discussed  by  Officers  of  the 
Ministry  with  the  Administrative  and  Technical  Officers  of  the  Local  Planning 
Authorities,  together  with  Officers  of  the  City  of  London.  While  the  Develop- 
ment Plans  were  being  prepared  these  meetings  were  fairly  regular,  about  four  in 
the  year,  but  they  have  since  become  very  infrequent.  Matters  discussed  have 
included  the  policies  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  several  Developmnt 
Plans,  the  distribution  of  land  for  cemeteries  and,  most  recently,  the  possibility 
of  encouraging  the  movement  of  office  work  from  the  central  area  of  London. 
Apart  from  these  meetings  the  Ministry’s  officers  are  always  available  for  con- 
sultation by  the  Officers  of  individual  Planning  Authorities  on  particular  points. 

15.  Advice  is  also  available  to  the  Planning  Authorities  on  particular  points 
in  the  making  of  their  Plans,  and  in  the  control  of  development,  through  other 
Government  Departments,  particularly  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  where  appropriate,  the 
Forestry  Commission,  the  National  Praks  Commission,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
and  the  Royal  Fine  Art  Commission. 
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16.  The  several  Development  Plans,  in  the  words  of  the  London  Planning 
Administration  Committee  already  quoted  (see  paragraph  8),  are  draft  pro- 
grammes of  physical  development.  They  are  not,  however,,  limited  to  proposals 
for  which  the  Authorities  themselves  are  responsible.  They  provide  also  for 
development  by  Government  Departments  and  Public  Bodies,  by  commerce, 
industry  and  other  private  interests,  and  they  allocate  land  to  meet  the  estimated 
demand  for  new  housing — by  far  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  programme— and 
for  the  educational  and  other  services  which  must  go  with  it.  They  are  limited 
to  a period  of  twenty  years  and  they  are  related  to  the  resources  of  labour  and 
finance  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available  in  that  time.  They 
present  as  one  comprehensive  whole,  for  the  area  of  each  Local  Planning 
Authority,  the  considered  views  of  the  responsible  Authorities  as  to  the  extent  of 
development  of  all  kinds  which  is  desirable  and  capable  of  achievement  during 
the  period,  and  they  contain  estimates  of  the  population  to  be  served  in  each 
part  of  the  area  at  the  end  of  it.  The  several  Plans  are  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  correlated  by  him. 

17.  Co-ordination  of  development  within  the  framework  of  the  Plans  has 
no  such  straightforward  solution.  London,  inits  factories  and  especially  in  its 
offices,  is  a centre  of  employment  for  the  whole  Region,  and  any  substantial 
change  in  this  potential  affects  the  demand  for  houses  and  services  in  the  Home 
Counties.  Some  major  services,  too,  are  administered  in  units  which  cross  the 
boundaries  of  Local  Planning  Authorities,  and  some,  such  as  Transport,  are  the 
responsibility  of  Government  Departments  or  Statutory  Bodies  whose  interests 
extend  beyond  the  Region  and  whose  programme  of  improvements  is  subject  to 
wider  considerations.  Any  loss  of  balance,  such  as  that  produced  by  the  slow 
rate  of  reconstruction  in  the  central  areas  of  London,  which  has  driven  office 
development  in  to  the  West  End,  or  the  delay  in  the  expansion  of  towns  beyond 
the  Green  Belt,  which  were  intended  to  provide  work  and  homes  for  those  moving 
out  of  London,  can  have  serious  and  far  reaching  consequences. 


n.  Analysis  of  Defects 

18.  The  Greater  London  Plan  aimed  at  a stabilisation  of  the  employment 
potential  of  the  Region,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Barlow  Com- 
mission, and  the  movement  of  employment  within  it  so  as  to  reduce  congestion 
at  the  centre,  to  provide  better  conditions  both  for  working  and  living  without 
the  need  for  long  journeys  between  the  two,  and  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  services. 

19.  The  situation,  as  it  stood  in  1956,  is  reviewed  and  analysed  in  the 
Institute’s  Report  on  Planning  in  the  London  Region,  and  it  would  add  too 
much  to  the  length  of  this  evidence  to  repeat  the  statistics  here.  The  trends 
found  then  have  continued.  The  need  for  the  co-ordination  of  development  on 
a wider  scale  can  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  central  London,  and  in  the  tubes  and 
buses  and  at  the  main-line  stations  in  the  rush  hours.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Local  Planning  Authorities,  working  within  their  own  limits,  the  daily  number 
of  passengers  arriving  at  the  main-line  termini  during  the  peak  period  increased 
by  32,000  in  four  years,  from  382,000  in  1952  to  414,000  in  1956  (London 
Transport  Executive) ; and  the  number  of  cars,  buses  and  motor-cycles  counted 
on  one  day  at  fifteen  points  on  radial  roads  leading  into  the  centre  increased  in 
the  same  four  years  by  37%  (Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  Police).  The 
Chairman  of  the  British  Transport  Commission,  as  reported  recently  in  The 
Times,  has  said  that  there  is  no  other  city  in  the  world  that  has  a commuter 
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problem  of  this  magnitude,  and  he  added  that  there  was  little  that  the  Commission 
could  do  to  expand  the  capacity  of  many  of  the  London  main  hnes  except  at 
the  expense  of  disproportionate  and  unremunerative  capital  investment. 

20.  In  making  their  Development  Plans  for  the  several  parts  of  the  Greater 
London  area,  the  Local  Planning  Authorities  were  required  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  the  Greater  London  Plan,  which  had  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Government.  At  this  point  a clear  directive  was  given  to  them  and  to  their  work 
was  part  of  one  recognised  whole.  Since  the  several  Plans  were  submitted  to 
the  Minister,  the  earliest  in  1951  and  the  latest  in  1953,  this  sense  of  common 
purpose  has  been  largely  lost,  except  in  certain  matters  such  as  the  Green  Belt 
which  has  caught  the  public  imagination.  No  further  directive  has  been  given, 
except  so  far  as  this  may  be  included  in  the  Minister’s  approval  of  a Development 
Plan,  or  in  general  Circulars  which  seldom  have  special  reference  to  Greater 
London  ; and  no  assessment  is  regularly  available  of  the  progress  from  year 
to  year  of  development  in  Greater  London,  as  a whole,  except  so  far  as  this 
is  given  in  the  Minister’s  Annual  Reports  to  Parliament  which  are  necessarily  in 
general  terms. 

21.  It  was  fundamental  to  the  proposals  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  that 
employment  which  moved  out  to  new  and  expanding  towns  should  not  be 
replaced.  Without  that,  the  conception  of  a Green  Belt  with  a firm  inner 
boundary  was  unreal,  and  the  population  changes,  which  on  the  scale  envisaged 
could  only  result  from  voluntary  movement  following  the  movement  of  work, 
could  have  had  little  hope  of  acceptance.  Many  manufacturing  firms  have  moved 
from  the  central  area  and  some  business  offices,  too,  but  total  employment  at  the 
centre  has  continued  to  grow,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  present 
falling  trend  of  residential  population  in  the  inner  areas  may  be  reversed,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  pressure  on  the  Green  Belt  from  within. 

22.  Development  is  undertaken,  or  guided,  by  a great  number  of  Authorities, 
with  diverse  functions  and  interests,  acting  in  their  separate  spheres.  The 
Government  Departments  are  responsible  to  their  own  Ministers  and  are  not 
subject  to  planning  control  as  other  developers  are ; Local  Authorities  may  be 
responsible  for  all  Local  Government  functions  (the  three  County  Borough 
Councils),  for  most  of  them  (the  London  County  Council)  or  for  particular 
services  only  as  are  the  Councils  of  the  five  Home  Counties,  their  73  County 
Districts  and  the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
in  varying  degrees.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  able  to  influence  the  distribution  of 
industry,  but  the  granting  of  permission  for  office  development,  which  is  the  more 
intensive  employer  of  labour,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  several  Local  Planning 
Authorities.  Finally,  the  rate  of  development  in  any  particular  field  be  it 
private  or  public,  depends  on  the  money  that  can  be  found  for  it,  and  this  in  turn 
depends  upon  changing  circumstances,  the  effect  of  which  is  different  upon 
different  forms  of  development. 

23.  The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  is  charged  “ with  the 
duty  of  securing  consistency  and  continuity  in  the  framing  and  execution  of  a 
national  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  and  development  of  land  throughout 
England  and  Wales,”  but  he  is  restricted  by  his  function  as  arbitrator  in  matters 
of  dispute,  and  having  laid  down  a policy,  necessarily  on  very  broad  lines,  he 
must  keep  aloof  from  its  execution  except  in  matters  referred  to  him ; but  apart 
from  this  it  would  seem  impossible  for  him  to  act  in  an  executive  capacity  with- 
out abandoning  his  essential  position  as  the  final  authority. 
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24.  There  is  no  co-ordinating  Authority,  representative  of  the  Local 
Planning  Authorities,  to  speak  for  Greater  London. 


TIT.  Outline  of  Views  on  how  Defects  might  be  remedied 

25.  That  Town  and  Country  Planning,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be 
informed  by  local  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  indeed  of  the  very  stuff 
of  Local  Government,  and  the  local  Planning  Committee,  through  which  all 
proposals  for  development  must  pass,  is  the  forum  at  which  local  opinion  can  be 
tested  and  heard.  With  finance,  to  which  it  is  closely  related.  Town  and 
Country  Planning  is  a means  of  securing  the  best  use  of  limited  resources ; but 
it  is  a public  service,  and  the  means  of  co-ordinating  the  development  of  many 
other  public  services,  and,  like  other  services,  it  needs  positive  direction  on  broad 
lines. 

26.  The  Author  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  (1944)  proposed  a Planning 
Board  for  the  whole  Region  “ not  merely  a sanctioning  Authority  with  power 
only  to  prevent  wrong  use  of  land  ” but  “ an  Authority  with  constructive  duties 
and  powers  to  produce  physcial  changes  in  the  Area,  both  immediately  and  for  a 
long  period  of  time.” 

27.  The  London  Planning  Administration  Committee  (1949)  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  kind  of  regional  authority  must  be  established  “possessing 
not  only  supervisory  powers  but  also — under  the  Minister — such  powers  of 
direction  and  finance,  if  not  indeed  of  execution,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Regional  purposes.”  Recognising  that  such  a regional  authority  could  affect  the 
whole  of  local  government  in  the  Region  they  recommended  the  setting  up  of 
a Local  Government  Commission  to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
the  Institute  sees  in  the  present  Royal  Commission  the  implementation  of  this 
recommendation.  As  an  interim  measure  the  Committee  proposed  a Joint 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Region,  though  a minority  of  three  of  its  nine 
Members  were  “ convinced  that  the  planning  of  Greater  London  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  Authority  exercising  powers  throughout  the  Region  ” and 
recommended,  as  an  alternative  interim  measure,  the  creation  of  a Joint  Planning 
Board  under  the  Act  of  1947.  In  fact  no  action  has  been  taken  on  either  of 
these  recommendations. 

28.  Since  1948  the  Planning  Authorities  and  the  County  District  Authorities 
have  learnt  much  from  the  exercise  of  the  new  powers  cotnained  in  the  Act  of 
1947.  Mistakes  have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made,  but  these  are  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  affect  mainly  local  interests,  and  those  of  wider  significance. 
Errors  of  judgment  in  matters  primarily  of  local  importance,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  granting  of  permission  for  development,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  locality  was 
not  clearly  foreseen,  may  become  less  frequent,  through  better  understanding  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  Decisions  can  be  made,  however,  or  a line  of  policy 
followed,  which  may  have  consequential  effects  for  other  Planning  Authorities, 
and  even  for  the  whole  of  the  Region.  Such  problems,  as,  for  example,  the 
demand  for  office  space  which,  at  present,  is  being  met  mainly  in  the  inner  areas, 
may  arise  form  circumstances  which  were  not  foreseen  when  the  plans  were  made. 
These  larger  problems  require  new  machinery  for  their  solution. 

29.  The  London  Planning  Administration  Committee,  in  paragraph  66  of 
their  Report  (see  Appendix  A),  listed  the  matters  which  in  their  view  required 
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concerted,  and  therefore  regional,  action.  The  Institute  agrees  with  these  and 
it  would  only  underline  the  following  points; 

(i)  The  need  for  correlation  of  survey  and  research,  whether  or  not  this 
work  is  done  in  a central  office,  is  vital,  for  changes  in  the  rate  of 
development  in  one  part  of  the  area  may  well  involve  adjustments  in 
another.  Equally  important  is  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  reviews  which 
the  Authorities  are  required  to  carry  out  within  five  years  of  the 
approval  of  their  Plans,  are  related  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
point  in  time. 

(ii)  It  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Plans,  and  to  the  ecenomical 
use  of  land  and  services,  that  the  distribution  and  balance  of  employ- 
ment, on  which  virtually  the  whole  pattern  of  development,  including 
the  re-distribution  of  population,  depends,  should  be  viewed  and 
controlled  for  the  conurbation  as  a whole.  Projects  under  this  head 
include,  besides  buildings  for  manufacturing  industry,  the  larger  office 
blocks  and  warehouses. 

(iii)  The  selection  and  continuous  review  of  a programme  of  priorities,  not 
necessarily  in  the  sense  of  a “ rationing  ” of  private  or  public  building, 
but  to  ensure  that  public  works,  the  total  expenditure  on  which  in  any 
series  of  years  must  always  be  limited  by  other  considerations,  are 
undertaken  where,  and  when,  they  are  most  needed  in  the  public  interest. 

30.  It  is  the  Institute’s  view  that  for  matters  of  regional  concern  a co- 
ordinating body  is  necessary  and  that  there  are  four  main  forms  which  it  might 
take; 

(a)  A Joint  Advisory  Committee,  composed,  as  to  the  majority  of  its 
members,  of  members  of  the  nine  Local  Planning  Authorities,  with  an 
independent  Chairman  named  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  Such  a Committee  could  be  established  under  the  powers 
provided  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Town  and  County  Planning  Act, 
1947.  It  could  give  advice  on  matters  referred  to  it  and  it  could  go 
some  way  to  achieving  a co-ordinated  view  of  the  broader  issues, 
as  the  Joint  Committees  of  Local  Authorities  have  done  in  the  past, 
though  generally  those  Committees  covered  much  smaller  areas.  It 
would,  however,  have  no  powers  of  direction  and  no  financial  respon- 
sibilities. It  was  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  London  Planning 
Administration  Committee  as  an  interim  measure  in  1949,  but  the 
Committee  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a permanent  solution. 

Such  a Committee  could  have  been  set  up  long  ago,  by  the  Local 
Planning  Authorities  themselves  or,  if  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  do 
so,  by  the  Minister.  The  fact,  as  noted  in  paragraph  13  of  tins  evidence, 
that  only  two  Joint  Advisory  Comimttees  have  been  established  in  the 
area,  and  those  only  for  parts  of  it,  is  some  indication  of  the  value  put 
upon  Advisory  Committees  by  the  responsible  Authorities,  and  of  the  use 
that  would  be  made  of  them. 

Already,  the  number  of  consultations  undertaken  by  Planning 
Authorities  on  matters  of  importance,  militate  against  those  speeifier 
decisions  which  are  desired  by  the  Authorities  and  by  the  public  alike. 
In  the  Institute’s  opinion,  the  addition  of  another  consultative  body  to 
the  list  would  be  justified  only  if  it  can  be  ensured  that  all  matters  of 
regional  significance  are  referred  to  it  and,  subject  to  appeal  to  higher 
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authority,  that  its  advice  is  followed.  In  the  absence  of  financial  res- 
ponsibility, it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  conditions  could  be  fulfilled. 

(b)  A Joint  Planning  Board  for  the  whole  of  the  conurbation,  however 
defined.  This,  too,  could  be  established  under  existing  legislation  by  the 
powers  in  Section  4 of  the  1947  Act.  Its  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  constituent  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  and  it  would 
become  the  Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  whole  if  its  area,  for  all 
purposes  of  the  Act,  subject  to  such  delegation  as  might  be  deemed 
appropriate.  It  was  recommended  as  an  interim  measure  by  the 
minority  of  the  London  Planning  Administration  Committee,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a Joint  Advisory  Committee,  but  it  was  not  proposed  as  a 
permanent  solution. 

A Joint  Planning  Board  would  have  certain  advantages  over  a Joint 
Advisory  Committee.  It  would  have  real  power  and  responsibility,  it 
could  acquire  and  hold  land,  and,  so  far  as  its  constituent  Authorities 
were  prepared  to  provide  it,  it  would  have  money  to  spend.  It  would, 
however,  almost  inevitably  become  clogged  with  too  much  detail,  for 
notwithstanding  delegation,  it  would  remain  the  responsible  Authority 
it  the  public  eye.  Further  it  is  open  to  the  real  disadvantage  that  it 
would  be  denied  the  intimate  relationship  which  can  exist  under  present 
arrangements  between  the  Planning  Committee  and  other  Committees 
of  the  Authorities,  and  between  the  County  Councils  and  their  constituent 
District  Authorities,  which  are  themselves  responsible  for  development 
in  many  important  fields. 

(c)  An  alternative  form  of  Planning  Board  in  which  some  of  the  disadvant- 
ages noticed  in  the  previous  paragraph  might  be  avoided.  Its 
membership  might  include,  in  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Local 
Planning  Authorities,  independent  members,  named  by  the  Minister, 
who  could  bring  to  the  Board  special  qualificaions  or  experience.  It  is 
suggested  that  such  a Board  should  not  assume  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a Local  Planning  Authority  for  the  conurbation,  but  that  it 
should  be  responsible  only  for  the  matters  of  wider  importance  listed 
by  the  London  Planning  Administration  Committee  and  referred  to  in 
paragraph  29  above,  and  that  so  far  as  these  relate  to  applications  for 
permission  to  develop,  the  Local  Planning  Authorities  should  be  required 
to  refer  such  matters  to  the  Board  for  decision,  with  their  own  recom- 
mendations thereon.  The  Board  should  also  have  powers  in  respect  of 
the  programming  and  phasing  of  major  developments  in  the  Region. 
Its  running  expenses  might  be  provided  by  the  constituent  Authorities, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  additional  financial  assistance  to  be 
available,  in  some  cases,  to  enable  it  to  achieve  satisfactory  development, 
or  to  encourage  development  or  redevelopment,  where  and  when  it  is 
required,  which  the  responsible  Local  Authorities  might  not  otherwise 
be  ready  to  undertake. 

One  reason  for  such  unreadiness  might  be  that  the  Local  Authority 
concerned  would  not  itself  benefit  to  any  great  extent  from  the  deyelop- 
ment  or  redevelopment.  In  which  case  an  adjustment  of  the  cost 
involved  would  be  necessary  upon  a regional  basis,  and  this  in  turn 
might  involve  an  adjustment  of  available  Government  Grants.  Also, 
because  of  the  national  importance  of  the  issues,  additional  assistance 
from  Government  sources  might  be  justified.  In  the  first  case  the 
Board  should  deal  with  the  regional  aspect,  subject  to  a right  of  appeal 
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to  the  Minister.  In  the  case  of  additional  Government  Grants,  it 
should  be  the  function  of  the  Board  to  advise  the  Government  upon 
the  appropriate  apportionments. 

The  establishment  of  such  a Board  would  require  special  legislation. 

(d)  A Regional  Authority,  for  Regional  matters,  which  would  affect  the 
whole  of  local  government  in  the  conurbation,  and  beyond  it.  It  is  the 
ultimate  solution  envisaged  by  the  London  Planning  Administration 
Committee,  but  for  an  area  much  larger  than  that  of  the  conurbation 
(paragraph  57  of  their  Report),  and  it  is  the  one  that  most  commends 
itself  to  the  Institute.  The  needs  of  Greater  London,  however,  affect, 
the  whole  of  the  Home  Counties,  not  only  those  parts  of  them  which  lie 
within  the  conurbation  as  at  present  defined.  The  purview  of  a Regional 
Authority,  covering  the  conurbation  alone,  would  therefore  be  incom- 
plete, in  town  and  country  planning  as,  no  doubt,  in  other  functions  of 
local  government,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Institute,  the  Royal 
Commission  should  consider,  for  this  solution,  a larger  area  than  that 
comprised  in  their  terms  of  reference.  The  creation  of  a separate 
Regional  Authority,  particularly  if  other  local  government  functions 
were  attached  to  it  and  if  it  involved  the  division  of  Counties  as  now 
constituted,  would  have  consequences,  financial  and  otherwise,  which 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  evidence. 


31.  In  this  evidence,  in  considering  the  administration  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Acts  and  the  development  of  Greater  London,  the  Institute  has 
sought  to  distinguish  between  those  aspects  which  are  mainly  of  local  importance 
and  those  which  affect  wider  public  interests  which  may  be  regional,  and  even 
national,  in  scale.  No  town,  however,  is  entirely  self-contained ; each  provides 
work  and  services  for  other  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  standards 
achieved  in  local  planning  are  felt  beyond  its  immediate  surroundings.  It  is 
necessary  everywhere  that  the  smallest  units  responsible  for  town  and  country 
planning  should  be  large  enough  and  of  sufficient  financial  standing  to  ensure 
that  all  the  local  and  detailed  work  involved  in  development  and  redevelopment, 
and  in  civic  design,  shall  be  of  a high  order. 

32.  Land  is  the  platform  of  all  human  activity ; its  use  determines  where 
and  under  what  conditions  people  live,  grow  their  food,  work  and  take  their 
recreation ; to  secure  its  best  use,  in  the  public  interest,  is  the  object  of  town  and 
country  planning  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Institute,  is  a function  of  local 
government  basic  to  all  other  functions. 


APPENDIX  A 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  London  Planning 
Administration  Committee  1949 

Paragraph  66 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  TASK 

The  work  necessitating  concerted,  and  therefore  regional,  action  is,  in  outline,  as 
follows : 
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Planning  Survey  and  Research 

(1)  Watch  must  be  kept  on  the  populations  and  industrial  trends  in  the 
Region,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Region,  in  order  that  the  outline  Plan  may 
be  adjusted  as  necessary.  A number  of  problems  posed  by  the  Plan — some  of 
which  we  list  below — ^require  continuing  survey  and  research.  In  particular,  the 
periodic  surveys  which  the  county  councils  and  county  borough  councils  are 
required  to  carry  out  individually  under  Section  5 of  the  Act  of  1947  should  be 
conducted  as  part  of  a whole ; and  wherever  the  work  in  connection  with  these 
surveys,  and  with  the  submission  of  the  prescribed  development  plans,  has 
regional  effect,  it  should  be  undertaken  for  the  whole  Region  instead  of  separately 
for  the  twelve  parts. 

Adjustment  of  Target  Populations 

(2)  The  Memorandum  on  target  populations  which  the  Ministry  issued  in 
May,  1947,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  final.  We  understand  that  some  of  the 
target  populations  there  set  out  are  already  being  adjusted  as  a result  of  further 
investigation,  and  this  will  be  a continuing  process.  We  think  it  is  a task  which 
ought  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Region  by  a body  representative 
of  the  Region,  and  submitted  to  the  Minister  for  approval  or  modification, 
instead  of  being  undertaken — as  is  happening  at  present — directly  by  the  Ministry. 

Preservation  of  Green  Belt,  provision  of  Open  Spaces  and  treatment  of  Riverside 

(3)  These  are  clearly  matters  requiring  regional  action.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Ministry  is  preparing  a detailed  plan  of  the  Green  Belt  and  that  it  will 
then,  subject  to  such  observations  as  the  planning  authorities  may  make,  ask  that, 
without  prior  reference  to  the  Minister,  no  development  should  be  allowed  which 
will  conflict  with  it.  This  is  action  which  is  proper  to  the  planning  authorities 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  a part  of  the  Regional  Plan.  Similarly  the  planning  of 
Thames-side,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  riverside  walks  and  of  adequate 
and  convenient  wharf  and  dock  facilities  calls  for  joint  action. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  concerted  attempt  is  being  made  at  the  present 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  recreation  facilities  for  the  Region  as  a whole.  It 
is  known  that  the  London  County  Council  must  look  outside  their  boundaries  to 
make  up  their  own  deficiency,  and  this  again  is  a matter  for  concerted  regional 
action. 

Road  Plan  and  Programme 

(4)  An  outline  plan  exists— the  Abercrombie  Plan  as  modified  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning.  By 
no  means  all  the  roads  tentatively  proposed  are  agreed,  however ; and  between 
them  they  represent  huge  expenditure.  A programme  of  road  development  in 
the  Region  is  urgently  needed — and  while  the  central  government  will  have  their 
own  views  on  priorities,  so  should  the  planning  authorities.  The  central  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  the  Region’s  own  case  submitted  to  it  before  coming  to  a 
final  conclusion  on  the  priorities  for  the  Region. 

Railway  Plan  and  Programme 

(5)  Again  an  outline  plan  exists — the  Abercrombie  Plan  as  heavily  modified 
by  the  two  Reports,  1946  and  1948,  of  the  Railway  (London  Plan)  Committee 
which  the  Minister  of  Transport  set  up,  in  consultation  with  the  Minister  of 
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Town  and  Country  Planning,  to  “ investigate  and  report  upon  the  technical  and 
operational  aspects  of  those  suggestions  made  in  the  County  of  London  Plan, 
]943,  which  relate  to  the  main  line  and  suburban  railway  system  of  London  . . 
But  the  Government  has  as  yet  made  no  announcement  whether  this  plan  is 
accepted  in  principle,  and  the  planning  authorities  are  completely  in  the  dark 
about  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  about  the  timing.  Here  again  they  should 
be  in  a position  to  determine  the  programme  which  would  best  suit  their  require- 
ments, and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  for  decisions  which  they 
need.  As  far  as  we  are  aware  the  local  planning  authorities  have  taken  no  part 
collectively  in  the  discussions  on  the  railway  plan  despite  their  vital  interest  in 
the  result. 


Distribution  and  Balance  of  Industry 

(6)  As  things  are,  the  Board  of  Trade  assumes  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  general  policy  of  industrial  development  in  the  Region.  Before  reaching 
a conclusion  on  a proposal  for  industrial  development  it  consults  the  Ministry  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning  and,  very  often,  the  local  planning  authority ; and 
the  Ministry  is  represented  on  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  which  considers 
the  general  industrial  policy  for  the  Region.  The  planning  view  is,  therefore, 
taken  into  account.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  the  existing  organisation  that  the 
planning  authorities  are  consulted  only  on  ad  hoc  proposals  for  particular  areas. 
The  local  planning  authorities  should  collectively  take  a more  active  part  in 
settling  the  industrial  development  of  the  Region,  in  determining  the  types  of 
industry  to  be  encouraged,  and  in  striking  a proper  balance,  not  only  in  the 
Region  as  a whole,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  Region. 


Distribution  of  major  development  projects 

(7)  Such  projects  include  housing  development,  airfields,  sewage  works, 
reservoirs,  power  stations  and  gas  works,  area  hospitals  and  educational  establish- 
ments, area  markets,  area  sites  for  refuse  disposal  and  area  cemeteries.  They 
are  all  matters  which  require  concerted  planning  and  a regional  approach.  Some 
of  them  are  matters  for  which  we  understand  that,  in  the  absence  of  some 
regional  machinery,  the  Ministry  is  trying  to  formulate  a basic  plan.  They  are, 
in  fact,  matters  which  belong  to  the  outline  Plan,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been 
included  in  it  had  sufficient  information  been  available  at  the  time.  We  think 
that  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  this  work  could  be  done  by  a regional 
authority  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Minister  as  part  of  the  prescribed 
development  plans. 

Mineral  working 

(8)  This  is  a major  regional  problem.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
Region,  particularly  of  gravel-bearing  land,  must  be  kept  free  from  development 
until  its  minerals  are  won.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  to  make 
recommendations  on  future  policy  for  the  control  of  the  extraction  of  sand  and 
gravel  has  already  reported  on  the  gravel  resources  of  the  Region,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  general  limitation  of  resources  and  stressing  the  need  for  ensuring  that 
the  possibility  of  full  exploitation  is  not  prejudiced  by  other  development.  The 
demand  for  land  to  be  reserved  for  mineral-winning  has  to  be  reconciled  on  a 
regional  basis  with  other  pressing  demands,  and  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
preserving  that  land  which  must  be  kept  clear.  The  reclamation  of  land  left 
derelict  by  mineral  workings  is  also  important  to  the  whole  Region. 
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Programming  and  priorities 

(9)  Determination  of  priorities  is  an  essential  part  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Plan  and  requires  both  immediate  and  continuous  action.  There  is  an  immense 
job  to  be  done  on  working  out  priorities  in  the  sphere  of  housing,  industry, 
transport  and  provision  of  pubhc  services  for  the  decentralisation  proposals  and 
the  traffic  improvements  envisaged  in  the  Plan.  The  central  government  has,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a major  interest  in  the  priorities ; but  the  planning  authori- 
ties have  their  interest  too.  At  the  moment  the  local  planning  authorities  are 
taking  little  or  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  priorities  because  they  have  no  way 
of  doing  so.  One  of  the  main  jobs  of  a body  such  as  we  envisage  would  be  to 
review  and  co-ordinate  the  ideas  of  the  local  planning  authorities  on  the 
programme  of  work  for  the  implementation  of  the  Plan  and  to  discuss  them  with 
the  Ministry ; in  that  way  the  authorities  would  feel  their  responsibility  for 
carrying  the  programme  through. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Department  of  Civic  Design 
The  University  of  Liverpool 


1.  The  Department  of  Civic  Design  is  concerned  with  one  major  function 
of  local  government — town  and  country  planning — and  we  wish  to  make  the 
following  representations  about  the  framework  for  the  administration  of  town 
and  country  planning  in  London  and  neighbouring  counties. 

2.  Where  local  questions  are  involved,  the  existing  system  may  be  made  to 
work  tolerably  well,  but  events  since  the  last  war  have  emphasised  that  the 
important  planning  questions  in  London  are  not  local.  The  orderly  and  large- 
scale  redistribution  of  people  and  employments,  the  redevelopment  and  improve- 
ment of  central  districts,  improvement  of  main  roads  and  the  demarcation  and 
safeguarding  of  green  belts:  all  these  are  fundamental  matters  that  cannot  be 
sub-divided  so  as  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
various  local  planning  authorities.  In  practice  therefore  attention  tends  to  be 
concentrated  on  smaller  problems  that  are  capable  of  local  solution.  Larger  and 
more  fundamental  matters  receive  relatively  little  attention.  Sometimes  they  are 
shelved  or  ignored  because  they  are  incapable  of  being  dealt  with  by  the  local 
planning  authority.  In  other  cases  a single  “inner”  authority  makes  an 
individual  arrangement  with  an  “ outer  ” authority. 

3.  The  general  remedy  for  this  planning  failure  in  British  conurbations  is 
to  establish  conurbation  planning  authorities,  one  for  each  conurbation.  The  new 
authority  should  be  concerned  with  major  problems:  overspill,  location  of 
employment,  communications  and  other  major  services  and  green  belts,  but  not 
with  the  details  of  development  plans.  Its  objective  should  be  to  review  all 
requirements  in  these  larger  fields  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  it  would  have 
powers  and  funds  to  promote  schemes  to  fulfil  them.  We  submit  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a single  planning  authority  for  each  provincial  conurbation  is 
desirable,  practicable  and  overdue. 

4.  In  London,  however,  the  achievement  of  regional  planning  aims  through 
a single  new  body  is  likely  to  prove  impracticable.  London  is  unique,  and  in 
our  view  the  objections  to  a single  planning  authority  for  the  London  area  are 
powerful  enough  to  make  some  other  form  of  administration  necessary. 

5.  The  strength  of  the  objections  becomes  plain  if  one  considers  the  area 
for  which  a regional  planning  authority  for  London  should  be  made  responsible. 
We  hold  it  to  be  a first  requirement  that  needs  arising  within  a regional  planning 
area  should  nearly  all  be  capable  of  solution  within  it.  This  means  that  a 
regional  planning  body  for  a conurbation  should  normally  have  authority  over 
the  whole  of  the  area  within  which  the  influence  of  the  central  city  or  cities  is 
very  strong.  However  the  “ sphere  of  influence  ” of  London  may  be  defined  it 
is  plainly  very  big.  For  some  purposes  it  includes  most  of  south-east  England. 
A boundary  determined  by  the  usual  criteria  would  therefore  indicate,  as  the 
appropriate  London  regional  planning  unit,  an  area  much  larger  than  would  fall 
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to  any  provincial  conurbation,  and  one  containing  the  capital  and  a uni 
concentration  of  powerful  local  authorities,  population  and  wealth, 

6.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  try  to  reduce  for  administrative  reasons  the 
area  that  is  most  suitable  on  regional  planning  grounds,  however  large  it  may  be 
The  problem  is  rather  to  provide  administrative  arrangements  suited  to  the  social 
needs  of  a planning  unit  or  large  size.  We  hold  that  a single  effective  rerional 
planning  organisation  could  not  be  formed  from  representatives  of  local  plannine 
authorities  in  London  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Divergences  of  interest 
particularly  between  “inner”  and  “outer”  authorities,  would  not  be  counter’ 
balanced  by  a common  regional  outlook  and  objectives  and  fairly,  full  knowldeee 
of  the  whole  terrain.  Such  a body  would  almost  certainly  find  itself  unable  to 
agree  on  solutions  for  major  problems.  It  would  in  fact  tend  to  conceal  real 
issues  and  reach  agreement  only  on  minor  matters. 


7.  For  other,  but  equally  strong,  reasons  it  would  be  impracticable  for  a 
regional  plan  for  London  to  be  prepared  and  carried  out  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  or  by  an  independent  Commission  appointed  by 
him.  The  Minister  must  maintain  his  position  of  impartiality  in  judging  the 
merits  of  all  plans.  A Commission,  which  would  have  to  be  permanent,  would 
lack  both  the  support  of  a broad  local  authority  base  and  the  stature’  of  the 
three  Ministries  (Housing  and  Local  Government,  Board  of  Trade  and  Transnortt 
With  which  it  would  be  closely  involved. 

8.  We  therefore  submit  that  the  best  practicable  arrangement  for  regional 
planning  m the  London  area  would  be  to  set  up  two  new  planning  agencies,  each 
with  a ^aU  staff.  The  first  of  these  would  be  concerned  with  the  inner  and 
largely  built-up  portion  of  the  London  area — broadly  speaking  with  the  area  with 
which  the  Royal  Commission  is  concerned.  The  second  agency  would  deal  with 
major  uses  of  land  throughout  the  whole  of  the  outer  area  over  which  London 
exercises  a powerful  influence.  This  area  would  necessarily  include  a large 
portion  of  south-east  England  and  would  be  best  defined  in  terms  of  whole 
counues.  Each  agency  would  represent  the  local  planning  authorities  within  its 
boundary,  but  its  membership  should  not  consist  exclusively  of  local  planning 
authority  representatives. 


9.  There  would  be  a number  of  advantages  in  this  arrangement.  The  two 
agencies  would  represent  groups  of  planning  authorities  of  somewhat  similar 
influence,  in  that  the  great  size  of  the  area  of  the  outer  group  would  counter- 
balance  fte  concentration  of  population  and  large  planning  authorities  at  the 
cenffe.  The  members  of  each  agency  would  tend  to  have  a common  view  on 
major  planm^  questions  and  this  would  promote  agreement  on  policy  within 
the  agency,  ^e  existence  of  the  two  agencies,  approaching  regional  planning 
issues  and  perhaps  also  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  them.  Nearly  all  problems 
would  be  capable  of  solution  within  the  area  of  one  agency  or  the  other.  Lastly, 
this  arrangement  would  enable  major  planning  needs  to  be  comprehensively 
reviewed.  For  example,  all  major  demands  for  land  by  “ inner  ” authorities  could 
be  related  to  all  the  land  available  for  satisfying  them  in  the  “ outer  ” areas. 

10.  We  propose  that  each  agency  should  produce  its  own  general  picture  of 
regional  planmng  needs  and  means  of  fulfilment,  and  for  this  purpose  the  two 
agencies  would  exchange  information.  The  agencies  would  then  try  to  reach 
problems  from  differing  viewpoints,  would  tend  to  expose  and  illumine  the  real 
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aMeeroent  on  the  best  solutions  for  major  planning  problems  in  the  London 
region.  Matters  on  which  they  failed  to  reach  agreement  would  be  referred  to 
the  Minister  for  his  decision,  and  the  agreed  proposals  for  his  approval.  After 
approval  by  the  Minister  the  regional  proposals  would  be  binding  upon  the  local 
planning  authorities.  We  propose  that  the  two  agencies  should  be  permanent, 
and  should  publish  their  proposals  and  periodic  reports  upon  their  work. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 

Science 

The  University  of  London 

GREATER  LONDON  GROUP 
Introduction 

The  attached  memorandum  is  presented  by  a group  of  teachers  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (University  of  London)  who  have 
been  working  together  on  the  subject  of  London  Government  since  June,  1958. 
Professor  W.  A.  Robson,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  LL.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public 
Administration . (Chairman) . 

A.  C.  L.  Day,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Reader  in  Economics. 

D.  V.  Donnison,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Reader  in  Social  Administration. 

R.  C.  Estall,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  Lecturer  in  Geography. 

Jane  T.  Henderson,  B.A.,  Department  of  Social  Science. 

J.  E.  Martin,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  Lecturer  in  Geography. 

S.  K.  Panter-Brick,  B.A.,  B.Phil.  (Oxon.),  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

R.  H.  Pear,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

G.  J.  Ponsonby,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  M.Inst.T,,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  Reader  in  Com- 
merce (with  special  reference  to  Transport). 

P.  J.  O.  Self,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Lecturer  in  Public  Administration. 

Olive  M.  Stone,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.(Econ.),  lecturer  in  Law. 

Professor  M.  J.  Wise,  M.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

J.  H.  Woods,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  A.I.M.T.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 

Professor  J.  A.  GrifBth  was  associated  with  the  Group  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  discussions.  He  differed,  however,  from  the  basic  assumptions  in  this 
Memorandum  and  withdrew  his  name  from  the  signatories  to  any  of  its  Parts. 
He  will  submit  a separate  Memorandum  setting  out  his  own  views  and  proposals. 

With  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  Nuffield  Foundation  the  group  were  able 
to  obtain  the  full  time  services  of  a research  staff  consisting  of  a Senior  Research 
Officer  and  two  Research  Assistants  (M.  E.  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  L.  J.  Sharpe,  B.Sc. 
(Econ.). 

All  the  members  of  the  Group  subscribe  to  Part  I of  the  memorandum.  This 
is  a general  part  analysing  the  present  shortcomings  in  London  Government, 
diagnosing  the  maladies  from  which  it  is  suffering,  and  recommending  the 
creation  of  a Greater  London  Council.  In  Parts  II  and  III  two  alternative 
schemes  (A  and  B)  are  proposed.  These  embody  the  views  of  certain  members 
of  the  Group  whose  names  are  appended  to  these  schemes. 

The  members  of  the  group  wish  to  express  the  view  that  the  area  which  is 
defined  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  is  far  from  being  the 
most  appropriate  one  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  problems  of  London 
Government.  They  consider  that  a more  extensive  area  should  have  been  taken 
for  this  purpose,  including  not  only  the  Green  Belt,  but  much  of  the  territory 
beyond  it  which  fell  within  the  area  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie. 
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Index  of  Headings 
Part  I 


Para.  Number 


Introduction 

The  Growth  of  Functions 
The  Growth  of  the  Metropolis 
The  Present  Position 
Defects  of  Structure 
Consequences  of  these  Defects 
Highways 
Street  Lighting  . 

Public  Transport 
Main  Drainage 
Refusal  Disopsal 
Housing 

Town  and  Country  Planning 
Technical  Education 
Basic  Principles 
Relevant  Criteria 
A Greater  London  Authority 


PART  I — THE  CASE  FOR  CHANGE 
Introduction 

1.  The  foundation  of  modern  urban  local  government  in  the  boroughs  was 
laid  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  present  position  in  London  can  be  traced  to  its  exclusion  from  that  early 
reform.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Municipal  Corporations,  in  its  Second 
Report  of  1837,  considered  the  metropolitan  problem  and  emphasised  the  need  for 
a unified  system  including  the  area  of  the  City  and  extending  beyond.  But  the 
Second  Report  was  not  followed  by  legislative  reform. 

2.  The  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  did  not  pretend  to  provide 
any  radical  or  comprehensive  solution.  London,  in  the  result,  found  itself  teated, 
in  1888,  not  as  a special  and  great  municipal  problem  but  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
re-organisation  of  local  government  in  rural  England  and  Wales.  The  existence 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  its  restricted  boundaries  made  too  easy 
the  creation  of  a London  County  Council  with  the  same  limitations.  The  failure 
in  1835  and  1855  to  deal  with  the  general  problems  of  metropolitan  government 
was  directly  reflected  in  the  legislation  of  1888. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a reformed  two-tier  system  in  1899  by  the  creation 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  was  clearly  an  improvement.  The  metropolitan 
borough  councils  superseded  a mass  of  vestries,  district  boards  and  commissioners 
of  various  kinds  which  existed  in  Lodon,  and  established  in  their  place  a single 
type  of  democratically  elected  council.  An  area  of  the  size  of  the  County  of 
London,  needs,  like  other  counties,  a lower  layer  of  administration.  The 
general  conception  of  entrusting  major  functions  to  a larger  authority  and  other 
functions  to  a group  of  smaller  authorities  is  natural  and  desirable. 
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4.  It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  developed  the  pattern  of  London 
Government  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  all  the  defects  which  have  since  become 
apparent.  The  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1855,  though 
unimaginative  at  that  time,  had  some  relation  to  the  built  up  area.  There  was 
far  less  excuse  for  perpetuating  those  boundaries  in  1888  as  the  basis  of  the 
administrative  County  of  London.  But  it  is,  of  course,  the  vast  growth  of 
Greater  London  in  the  present  century  which  has  finally  destroyed  the  original 
concept  of  the  L.C.C.  as  the  major  authority  for  the  metropolis. 

5.  Immense  advantages  to  London  government  flowed  from  the  creation  of 
the  L.C.C.  As  a powerful  and  effective  organisation,  as  a magnet  attracting  to 
its  service  men  of  great  ability  and  public  spirit,  as  an  institution  which  could 
foster  civic  pride  in  tire  electorate,  the  L.C.C.  was  incomparably  better  than  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of 
local  government  today  over  the  whole  country  is  the  honesty  of  its  administration 
and  the  integrity  of  its  officers.  In  the  new  local  authorities  created  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  this  characteristic  markedly  contrasted  with  much  that  had 
been  the  practice  before.  And  in  this,  London  and  the  L.C.C.  were,  as  they  are 
today,  amongst  the  leaders. 


The  Growth  of  Functions 

6.  The  functions  of  the  L.C.C.  were  at  first  limited  mainly  to  those  which  it 
took  over  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Today,  its  functions  are  vast, 
including,  among  services  added  since  1889,  education,  mental  health,  welfare, 
care  of  children,  and  town  planning.  Other  services  such  as  housing  and  slum 
clearance  have  been  so  greatly  enlarged  that  they  would  have  been  unrecognis- 
able to  nineteenth  century  administrators. 

A mere  list  of  functions  does  not,  however,  give  a realistic  picture  of  the 
growth  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  L.C.C.  This  can  be  better  appreciated  by 
comparing  the  expenditure  in  1890-1  of  £2.2m.  with  the  figure  for  1958-9  of 
£116m.  Another  index  is  the  size  of  the  staff.  In  1890-1  the  total  number  of 
employees  of  the  L.C.C.  was  2,500  ; in  1958-9  it  is  more  than  65,000. 

7.  The  rendering  of  services  of  such  wide  scope  has  imposed  an  immense 
burden  of  work,  much  of  it  highly  detailed,  on  the  L.C.C.  Nowhere  else  in 
Britain  does  service  on  the  Council  involve  anything  approaching  the  demands  on 
time  and  energy  which  are  made  on  members  of  the  L.C.C.  There  is  some 
ground  for  saying  that  the  L.C.C.  is  overburdened  in  the  sense  that  it  is  perform- 
ing a considerable  number  of  functions  which  could  be  carried  out  equally  well 
by  a lower  tier  of  authorities  of  adequate  size  and  strength.  It  is  the  view  of 
many  persons  living  in  London  that  in  certain  spheres  the  administration  of  the 
L.C.C.  is  too  impersonal  and  remote.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  services 
where  personal  relations  are  closely  involved. 

8.  As  a result  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  its  area  and  population,  the 
L.C.C.  has  decentralised  part  of  its  machinery.  Some  aspects  of  education,  for 
example,  are  administered  in  nine  territorial  divisions.  These  divisions  are  purely 
administrative  and  the  members  of  the  Council  have  no  place  in  them.  The 
Children’s  Department  of  the  L.C.C.  is  also  organised  in  nine  divisional  offices 
for  administrative  purposes  without  local  member  representation.  Health  is 
similarly  divided  into  nine  divisions  although  there  are  divisional  committees 
consisting  of  members  representing  local  authorities  (L.C.C.  and  the  metropolitan 
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boroughs).  These  devices  show  that  the  L.C.C.  recognises  the  need  for  smaller 
local  units ; and  further  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  not  large  enough  for 
this  purpose. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  County  Council  is  unable  to  carry  out 
vital  functions  affecting  the  whole  Metropolis.  The  growth  of  Greater  London 
has  created  problems  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the  L.C.C.  Town  and 
country  planning,  and  the  development  of  highways,  to  take  two  outstanding 
examples,  cannot,  in  their  wider  aspects,  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  L.C.C. 
or  any  other  separate  part  of  Greater  London.  Moreover,  certain  problems 
which  arise  within  the  County  of  London  are  no  longer  capable  of  solution  by  an 
authority  having  so  limited  an  area.  The  need  for  out-county  housing  estates 
is  an  example. 

10.  The  initial  impetus  of  the  early  years  of  the  L.C.S.  has  for  these  reasons 
become  weakened ; its  relations  with  the  electorate  rendered  much  less  close  ; and 
its  rational  basis  as  the  principal  authority  for  London  has  been  largely  destroyed. 
As  a piece  of  administrative  machinery  it  continues  to  work  well  for  the  most 
part,  but  as  a representative  democratic  institution  it  has  become  obsolete.  The 
growth  of  Greater  London  has  made  the  L.C.C.  an  irrelevant  institution. 

The  Growth  of  the  Metropolis 

11.  Outside  the  County  of  London  the  population  growth  of  Greater 
London*  has  during  this  century  been  prodigious  and  as  far  outgrown  the  struc- 
ture of  government  designed  for  an  earlier  era.  While  in  1901  the  population 
outside  the  county  was  only  2m.  it  is  now  more  than  5m. 

12.  Middlesex,  except  for  the  Green  Belt,  is  now  wholly  urban  and 
industrial.  In  1888  its  population  was  a little  more  than  im. ; by  1914  the  figure 
had  risen  to  a million  and  a further  million  was  added  by  1939  ; today  it  is 
Urn.  In  1888  when  the  administrative  county  of  Middlesex  was  formed,  it  was 
clearly  distinguishable  in  nature  from  the  county  of  London  ; today  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties  is  no  more  than  a line  drawn  on  a map.  The  metro- 
politan boroughs  of  Hammersmith,  Kensington  and  Paddington  are  indistinguish- 
able at  their  line  of  meeting  from  their  neighbours  in  Middlesex — the  municipal 
boroughs  of  Acton  and  Willesden — and  the  remaining  metropolitan  boroughs  of 
North  London  similarly  merge  into  the  corresponding  boroughs  of  Middlesex. 
In  social  structure  there  are  no  marked  differences  to  show  that  a county  boundary 
has  been  crossed.  Demographically  too,  similar  influences  have  been  felt,  and 
the  wave  of  increasing  population  which  arose  in  London  has  passed  through 
Middlesex  so  that  while  there  has  been  an  immense  increase  overall,  some  of  the 
latter’s  inner  boroughs  are  beginning,  like  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  to  decline 
in  population. t 

13.  Croydon  and  West  Ham  were  created  county  boroughs  in  1888  ; East 
Ham  in  1915.  In  1888  Croydon  was  a recognisable  and  separate  entity;  today, 
and  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  overtaken  by  the  spread  of  population  and 
now  forms  part  of  the  continuous  built-up  area.  So  also  do  East  and  West 
Ham  which,  like  the  inner  boroughs  of  Middlesex  and  their  immediate  neighbours 
of  Poplar  and  Stepney,  have  reached  the  next  stage  and  are  declining  in  poulation. 


* By  Greater  London  we  refer,  throughout  this  Memorandum,  to  the  area  of  the  Royal 
CommisKon. 

t Between  1931-51,  while  the  rest  of  Middlesex  was  growing  in  population,  all  but  two  of 
the  inner  belt  of  boroughs  adiacent  to  the  L.C.C.  boundary  were  declining — Brentford  and 
Chiswick  by  6%;  Acton  4%;  Willesden  4%;  Wood  Green  4%;  Tottenham  20^. 
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The  Present  Position 

14.  The  forces  responsible  for  this  vast  population  increase  within  Greater 
London  are  common  to  metropolitan  areas  not  only  in  this  country  but  also 
abroad,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  world — as  much 
in  Paris  as  in  London,  in  Tokyo  as  in  New  York.  In  these  and  other  great 
centres  the  associated  problems  of  government  are  giving  rise  to  anxiety  and 
thought.  The  growth  of  Greater  London  has  been  facilitated  by  the  immense 
advances  in  transport  which  have  occurred  since  1889.  The  sutmrban  electric 
train,  the  underground  system,  motorbus  and  motorcoach  services,  private  cars 
and  motor-cycles,  have  enabled  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
and  occupations  to  live  farther  and  farther  away  from  their  work.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  a situation  was  not  anticipated  by  those  engaged  in  the  task  of 
formulating  London’s  administrative  structure  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
forces  of  change  were  then  quite  unforseen.  Similar  forces  are  patently  still  at 
work  although  the  field  of  their  influence  is  geographically  wider.  The  lesson  of 
the  past  is  that  any  proposals  for  the  government  of  the  metropolis  should  take 
into  account  the  changes  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  coming  decades. 

15.  London’s  primacy  is  based  on  a singular  combination  of  circumstances 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  not  merely  size,  although  the  Metropolis  is  the 
greatest  of  the  urban  regions  and  this,  in  itself,  gives  rise  to  difficult  problems 
and  special  opportunities  in  municipal  government.  London  is  at  once  the 
political  capital  of  Britain,  the  judicial  centre,  the  cultural  centre,  the  commercial 
centre,  the  greatest  manufacturing  city,  the  largest  port,  an  international  centre 
of  finance  and  the  hub  of  the  Commonwealth. 

16.  Hence  one  finds  in  London  an  extrordinary  concentration  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  industry  and  commerce,  are  and  science,  pohtical  power  and  admini- 
strative authority.  There  are  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  great  executive 
departments  of  state.  There  is  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
entourage  clustering  round  St.  James’s.  There  are  the  Bank  of  England,  Lloyd’s, 
the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Baltic  and  the  other  celebrated  markets  in  which  business 
is  conducted  on  a world-wide  scale.  There  are  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Record  Office  and  the  other  precincts  of  learning.  There  are  the 
great  teaching  and  research  hospitals,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of 
Surgeons,  the  concentration  of  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Harley  Street. 
There  is  the  University,  unique  in  size  and  scope.  There  are  the  arenas  of  sport 
at  Wimbledon,  Wembley,  Henley,  Ranelagh,  Hurlingham,  Lords  and  the  Oval. 
These  are  but  some  of  the  worlds  which  revolve  and  have  their  being  within  the 
solar  system  of  London.  The  Metropolis  is  the  centre  of  English  life  for 
commerce,  finance,  government,  art  literature,  law,  medicine,  entertainment,  sport 
and  social  life  generally. 

17.  It  is  this  unique  concentration  of  institutions  and  qualities  of  national 
and  international  importance  which  gives  Greater  London  its  special  significance, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  all  of  the  other  great  cities  or  conurbations  of  Britain. 
So  vast  and  important  a metropolis  demands  comprehensive  treatment  of  its 
problems  and  a municipal  government  which  can  look  at  these  problems  with  a 
single  eye. 


Defects  of  Structure 

18.  The  present  structure  of  local  authorities  in  no  way  reflects  the  needs  of 
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the  Metropolis  or  adequately  recognises  its  unique  problems.  Its  unity  lies 
fraemented.  Of  the  counties,  only  London  and  Middlesex  are  wholly  urban. 
All  the  other  counties  straddle  the  Green  Belt  which  is  for  many  purposes  the 
effective  boundary.  This,  while  providing  a limit  to  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  Metropolis  has  itself  emphasised  the  hybrid  character  of  the  rural-urban 
counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey. 

19  There  is  little  real  community  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  Indeed, 
there  is  rather  a clashing  of  interests.  In  Kent,  for  example,  such  county  districts 
as  Penge,  Beckenham  or  Erith  are  essentially  metropolitan  in  their  outlook, 
character,'  location  and  interests,  and  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
coastal  towns  such  as  Dover  and  Deal.  Similarly,  the  metropolitan  districts  of 
Essex  such  as  Walthamstow  or  Leyton,  have  little  in  common  with  Harwich  or 
a rural  area  such  as  Rochford.  The  urban  and  rural  divisions  of  interest  is 
apparent  in  the  administration  of  such  services  as  town  planning  and  housing. 

20.  The  administrative  headquarters  of  several  county  councils  are  some 
distance  from  their  more  densely  populated  metropolitan  areas.  Chelmsford  is 
25  miles  from  the  inner  boundary  of  Essex,  Hertford  is  30  miles  from  the  metro- 
politan fringe  of  its  county,  Maidstone  is  30  miles  from  the  inner  boundary  of 
Kent.  This  in  itself  gives  a remoteness  to  county  government,  limiting  members’ 
participation  in  a way  quite  foreign  to  London  government  generally. 

21.  The  minor  authorities  in  Greater  London  form  an  equally  incoherent 
pattern.  There  is  a chaos  of  authorities,  functions  and  area. 

22.  There  are  no  less  than  102  minor  authorities  of  six  different  types:  the 
City  Corporation  ; 28  metropolitan  boroughs ; 42  non-county  boroughs ; 28  urban 
districts ; 1 rural  district  and  3 parishes.  Their  functions  vary  ; the  composition 
of  the  councils  differ  ; some  have  a mayor,  others  a chairman ; some  have  aider- 
men,  others  do  not ; some  have  elections  annually,  others  once  in  three  years. 

23.  These  disparities  are  common  to  local  government  throughout  the 
country;  but  in  the  continuous  built-up  area  of  the  Metropolis  they  are  more 
capricious  and  irrational.  Non-county  boroughs,  and  even  county  boroughs 
adjoin  metropolitan  boroughs  of  comparable  size  and  similar  social  and  economic 
structure,  yet  the  functions  of  each  authority  vary  considerably.  The  powers  of 
the  county  boroughs  of  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Croydon,  for  example,  are 
wider  than  those  of  any  other  authority,  major  or  minor,  in  the  area.  Their 
status  bears  no  rational  relationship  to  those  of  many  comparable  non-county 
boroughs  such  as  Harrow,  Ealing  or  Ilford,  or  metropolitan  boroughs  such  as 
Wandsworth  or  Lewisham.  And  the  powers  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  non-county  boroughs  although  in  all  other 
respects  they  may  closely  resemble  each  other.  And  the  City  of  London  operates 
under  its  own  peculiar  system. 

24.  In  terms  of  population,  the  3 county  boroughs  vary  from  114,000  to 
250,000  ; the  28  metropolitan  boroughs  from  22,600  to  337,600  ; the  42  municipal 
boroughs  from  33,000  to  216,000;  the  28  urban  districts  from  5,800  to  114,000. 
The  basic  anomalies  shown  by  these  figures  can  be  emphasised  by  examples. 
Thus  the  county  borough  of  East  Ham  has  a population  of  112,000  but  its 
neighbour  Ilford  has  181,000,  Walthamstow  to  the  north  117,000  and  Dagenham 
to  the  east  115,000— yet  these  three  are  municipal  boroughs  only.  Wandsworth 
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is  the  largest  metropolitan  borough  with  a population  of  337,600 ; three  other 
metropolitan  boroughs  (Islington,  Lambeth  and  Lewisham)  have  populations 
exceeding  220,000 ; seven  metropolitan  boroughs  have  populations  of  less  than 
60,000.  Of  the  ten  municipal  boroughs  in  metropolitan  Surrey,  only  4 have 
populations  exceeding  60,000  and  one  of  these  exceeds  80,000. 

25.  Many  authorities  are  very  small.  Chorleywood  U.D.  numbers  5,820 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.  10,030,  Bushey  U.D.  18,820,  Potters  Bar  U.D.  IS^OIo" 
A further  nine  county  districts  have  populations  below  30,000  and  these  include 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Holborn.  Whatever  the  optimum  size  for  urban 
local  government  in  Greater  London,  it  is  certainly  far  greater  than  this. 

26.  Acreage,  rateable  value  and  penny  rate  product  are  similarly  chaotic 
and  unrelated  to  either  size,  need  or  powers.  Some  of  the  districts  where  need 
is  greatest  have  least  resources  and  the  converse  is  also  true.  The  authorities  are 
too  numerous,  too  small  in  size,  and  diverse  in  function.  A radical  regrouping 
of  authorities  is  necessary  with  a drastic  re-assessment  of  their  responsibilities. 


Consequences  of  these  Defects 

27.  What  are  the  the  consequences  of  these  defects  in  organisation  and 
structure  ? There  are,  in  the  first  place,  disadvantages  which  limit  the  political 
consciousness  and  inhibit  the  civic  sense  of  the  people  of  Greater  London.  There 
is  at  present  no  democratic  or  representative  organ  which  can  both  express  and 
develop  the  latent  consciousness  among  Londoners,  which  lies  beneath  the 
surface,  of  belonging  to  a great  metropolitan  community.  Closely  connected 
with  this  political  stultification,  is  the  stunted  civic  sense  which  afflicts  alike  the 
well-to-do  inhabitant  of  Mayfair,  the  clerk  of  artizan  living  in  Penge,  the  com- 
muter from  a comfortable  suburb  such  as  Richmond  or  the  docker  and  his 
family  in  Bermondsey.  To  these  and  the  milhons  of  their  fellow-citizens,  large 
and  ambitious  schemes  of  improvement  for  the  Metropolis  lie  completely  outside 
the  imagination.  Most  Londoners  are  not  even  aware  of  the  way  in  which  their 
municipal  horizon  has  narrowed  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  even  in  the 
days  of  the  corrupt  but  imaginative  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  early 
decades  of  the  L.C.C.  We  are  here  in  the  realm  of  imponderables ; but  in  the 
last  resort  these  may  well  be  the  factors  which  should  tell  in  favour  of  bold  and 
imaginative  reform. 

28.  On  a more  material  plane  there  are  many  important  disadvantages 
resulting  from  defects  in  the  present  structure  which  are  reflected  in  the  following 
services. 


Highways 

29.  The  highways  and  traffic  problems  of  the  Greater  London  area  are 
self-evident  and  have  been  apparent  for  a considerable  time.  For  more  than  50 
years,  individuals,  organisations  and  bodies  like  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  have  been  warning  the  central  and  local  authorities 
of  the  impending  chaos.  For  various  reasons  little  has  been  done  on  a major 
scale.  The  grant  system  and  other  forms  of  central  control  have  been,  and  are, 
such  fflat  the  Ministry  must  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  blame.  Even  today, 
there  is  no  single  authority  or  combination  of  authorities  considering  the  general 
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problem  of  highway  improvement  and  construction,  and  trafBc  control  for  the 
whole  of  the  Greater  London  area.  Each  local  planning  authority  has,  of  course, 
had  its  development  plan  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  Metropolitan  Police  have  certain  traffic  responsibilities  over  most  of 
the  area.  And  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  have  the  general 
control  referred  to.  But  for  the  positive  planning  of  major  highway  construction 
and  improvement,  for  the  consequences  on  other  parts  of  the  area  of  any  work 
proposed  or  carried  out,  for  the  effect  on  highways  and  traffic  of  new  housing 
schemes  and  industrial  location,  no  single  authority  is  responsible. 

30.  When  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  set  up  the  Nugent 
Committee  on  London  Roads  to  consider  long  term  planning,  it  restricted  its 
operation  to  the  area  of  the  L.C.C.  and  included  members  of  that  authority  on 
the  Committee.  Clearly  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
planning  far  beyond  that  limited  area  but  the  great  number  of  highway  authori- 
ties which  would  then  have  become  involved  seems  to  have  deterred  the  Ministry. 
This  does  appear  to  be  an  outstanding  example  of  structural  defects  directly  and 
adversely  limiting  the  administrative  machinery  for  tackling  a problem.  Because 
an  overall  plan  was  required,  the  Committee  was  set  up  but  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  authorities  the  plan  had  to  be  limited  to  a wholly  inadequate  area. 
In  addition,  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  among  local  highway  authorities  in 
Greater  London  to  regard  the  regional  problem  as  not  being  their  responsibility. 
The  fact  that  roads  are  used  to  convey  traffic  which  will  merely  pass  through  the 
authority’s  area  fosters  a reluctance  to  spend  the  ratepayers’  money  on  something 
which  brings  less  obvious  and  less  direct  benefit  than  other  services.  In  this  sense, 
highways  are  not  regarded  as  a local  problem  and  there  is  correspondingly  less 
interest  in  them. 

31.  The  case  for  a Greater  London  Authority  to  be  responsible  for  a long- 
term plan  for  major  highways  and  for  its  execution  is  overwhelming.  There 
should  be  no  Trunk  roads  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  in 
Greater  London. 


Street  Lighting 

32.  The  position  in  regard  to  street  Ughting  in  Greater  London  is  highly 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  there  being  far  too  many  street  lighting 
authorities  without  any  co-ordination  or  control  over  their  respective  policies  or 
practices.  There  are  no  common  standards  of  intesity  or  type  of  lighting,  and 
even  some  of  the  major  roads  have  antiquated  or  inefficient  methods  of  lighting. 

J At  a time  when  the  motor  car  exacts  a terrible  and  mounting  toll  of  death  and 
mutilation,  it  is  utterly  indefensible  that  the  hazards  of  driving  at  night  in  the 
Metropolis  should  be  substantially  increased  by  drivers  having  to  pass  every  few 
miles  from  one  system  of  lighting  to  another.  There  is,  therefore,  a very  strong 
case  for  the  transfer  of  street  lighting  powers  from  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
and  county  districts  to  a Greater  London  Authority. 

33.  The  present  metropolitan  boroughs  and  county  districts  are  indeed 
manifestly  unsatisfactory  as  highway  authorities  for  the  reasons  set  out  above. 
There  is  everything  to  be  said  in  favour  of  entrusting  highway  powers  to  larger 
bodies.  The  plain  need  is  for  one  authority  to  plan  and  execute  major  highway 
construction  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London,  and  we  recommend  that  this 

i should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  a Greater  London  Authority.  For  minor  works 
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of  improvement  and  maintenance,  as  for  street  cleansing,  authorities  are  needed 
which  are  larger  than  the  existing  minor  authorities. 


Public  Transport 

34.  One  of  the  most  serious  gaps  in  the  government  of  Greater  London  is  i 

the  absence  of  any  organ  which  can  bring  together  consideration  of  public  trans-  I 
port  problems  and  highway  questions.  Public  transport  is  the  responsibility  of  f 
the  London  Transport  Executive  which  is  subordinate  to  the  British  Transport  i 
Commission.  Any  plans  for  the  development  of  passenger  services  by  road,  rail,  | 
or  underground  are  initiated  by  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  are  subject  > 
to  the  approval  of  the  British  Transport  Commission  and  subsequently  of  the  , 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  At  no  stage  are  proposals  relating  I 
to  public  transport  services  and  proposals  or  programmes  of  highway  develop-  j 
ment  considered  together  by  a body  representing  the  SJm.  inhabitants  of  Greater  | 
London.  i 

35.  The  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  ! 
Aviation  for  sanctioning  transport  development  plans  involving  substantial  capital  > 
expenditure,  and  approving  highway  development  plans,  is  clearly  incapable  of  I 
providing  a satisfactory  solution  to  the  immense  problems  which  confront  the  ‘ 
Metropolis  in  these  related  spheres.  The  Ministry  is  unable  to  give  the  time,  j 
energy  and  drive  required  to  bring  about  a radical  improvement.  Nor  do  we  i 
think  that  the  most  appropriate  body  to  deal  with  these  matters  should  be  one 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  transport  and  highways  in  isolation  from  other 
matters  such  as  town  planning  and  housing. 


Main  Drainage 

36.  There  has  long  been  a body  of  opinion  which  considers  that  a central 
authority  should  be  responsible  for  main  drainage  in  the  London  area.  The 
Institute  of  Sewage  Purification  in  its  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  con- 
cluded there  should  be  a regional  authority  possessing  fuU  executive  powers. 
Middlesex  County  Council,  in  their  evidence,  recognised  the  need  for  a central 
body  which  would  have  advisory  and  co-ordinating  functions  and  the  power  to 
initiate  a common  policy.  Most  importantly,  the  Report  on  Greater  London 
Drainage  (Ministry  of  Health,  1936)  advocated  a scheme  for  reducing  the  number 
of  sewage  works  to  ten  and  recommended  that  all  arrangements  for  sewage 
disposal  in  and  around  the  Metropolis  should  be  co-ordinated  with  regard  to  an 
area  approximately  25  miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross. 

37.  The  primary  case  for  a regional  authority  is  geographical.  The  Thames  | 
Valley  forms  a natural  drainage  area,  and  aU  sewage  works  must  in  some  form  or 
another  make  use  of  the  river  for  diposal.  The  sewage  authorities  share  a 
common  interest  with  each  other.  For  example,  there  is  little  point  in  one 
authority  exercising  stringent  purification  control  if  a neighbour  does  not,  and 
there  are  at  least  5 separate  sewage  authorities  discharging  directly  into  the 
Thames  with  varying  standards  of  purity.  In  addition,  sewage  authorities  have 

a common  responsibility  to  all  river  users,  water  users,  and  river  conservancy 
authorities  in  the  area,  not  only  because  of  the  dangers  of  pollution  and  amenity 
hazards,  but  also  because  in  a huge  industrial  area  such  as  London,  the  extremely 
heavy  demands  made  on  water  courses  (due  to  the  discharge  of  trade  effluent  and 
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the  use  of  river  water  for  cooling  purposes,  etc.)  renders  their  absorption  of 
sewage  effluent  less  effective.  A further  complication  in  the  London  area,  which 
underlines  the  common  interests  of  all  water  users  already  noted,  is  the  tidal 
nature  of  the  Thames.  The  effect  of  this  tide  (which  reaches  as  far  up  as 
Teddington,  that  is  to  say  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  Thames  in  the  review  area) 
is  to  impede  the  continuous  flow  of  obnoxious  elements  out  of  the  built-up  area, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  industrial  activity,  undermine  the  absorption  potential  of  the 
river. 


38.  It  is  this  common  interest  based  on  unchanging  natural  factors,  between 
the  different  sewage  authorities  and  between  them  and  all  other  bodies  directly 
concerned  with  water  courses  that  makes  the  establishment  of  a regional  authority 
so  necessary. 

39.  It  must  be  noted  that  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  state  of  sewage 
disposal  in  the  London  area  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  existing  admini- 
strative pattern.  They  are  due  to  a rising  standard  of  public  amenity,  if  not 
public  health,  which  has  temporarily  outrun  the  financial  resources  available  for 
the  modernisation  of  existing  plant.  Notwithstanding  this  proviso,  however,  the 
following  advantages  of  a regional  authority  may  be  briefly  stated. 

(i)  The  establishment  of  a regional  authority  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  a long-term  building  programme  and  provide  the 
requisite  resources  to  back  such  a programme  with  a much  needed 
comprehensive  research  department. 

(ii)  The  size,  scope  and  resources  of  the  regional  authority  would  make  it 
possible  to  attract  specialised  technical  and  managerial  staff  and  ensure 
that  experienced  and  qualified  management  be  given  to  all  works  at  the 
lowest  cost.  The  need  for  first  class  managerial  staff  is  imperative  in 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  sewage  plant  because  of  continual 
variation  in  operating  conditions  which  involve  the  handling  of  material 
potentially  dangerous  to  public  health.  But  the  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunities and  salaries  offered  by  private  industry  in  comparison  to  those 
available  in  the  smaller  sewage  authority  has  led  to  a consequent  decline 
in  the  number  of  properly  qualified  personnel  manning  sewage  plants. 

40.  As  a result  of  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937,  local  authorities  have  had  to  accept  into  their  sewers  for 
treatment  at  sewage  works  increasing  quantities  of  industrial  effluent.  The  con- 
tinued dispersal  of  industry  has  meant  that  almost  all  authorities  are  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  receiving  industrial  effluent  although  many  are  too  small  to 
provide  the  requisite  technical  staff,  particularly  chemists,  to  deal  with  it 
adequately.  Indeed,  in  some  areas  the  trade  effluent  can  reach  such  proportions 
as  to  immobilise  a small  sewerage  schemes.  A regional  body  would  be  better 
equipped  both  administratively  and  technically  to  tackle  this  new  and  growing 
problem. 

41.  An  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a regional 
body  would  be  the  possibility  it  would  offer  to  even  out  costs.  There  is  little 
justification  for  the  present  wide  variations  since  it  is  inequitable  in  a modern 
metropolis  that  a citizen,  merely  by  virtue  of  living  in  a particular  part  of  it, 
should  be  faced  with  such  a wide  difference  in  the  charges  made  on  him  for  this 
basic  necessity.  Nor  should  he,  having  perhaps  contributed  to  the  capital  cost 
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of  one  scheme,  be  forced  again  to  contribute  should  he  need  in  the  course  of  his 
life  to  move  his  residence  elsewhere. 


Refuse  Disposal 

42.  The  history  of  public  cleansing  in  London  has  been  marked  by 
inefficiency  and  parochialism,  and  this  has  particularly  been  the  case  in  the 
disposal  of  refuse.  It  became  apparent  soon  after  the  end  of  the  first  world 
war  that  reform  was  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  service  in  London,  that 
the  problem  of  sites  capable  of  receiving  the  refuse  of  the  Metropolis  was  one  of 
increasing  intensity,  and  that  there  was  considerable  danger  to  public  health 
from  the  current  practice  of  the  time.  In  the  mid-twenties  an  investigation  was 
undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  Health’s  Inspector  of  Public  Cleansing.  His 
conclusions  (the  Dawes  Report)  published  in  1929,  followed  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, and  advocated  the  creation  of  a centrally  organised  service  for  street 
cleansing  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  as  well  as  a number  of  minor 
reforms.  While  most  of  the  latter  proposals  have  been  implemented,  the  recom- 
mendations which  advocated  co-operation  between  existing  authorities,  or  by 
implication  threatened  their  individual  autonomy  as  far  as  this  function  was 
concerned,  have  not  been  carried  out. 

43.  So  far  as  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  concerned,  while  opinions  have 
varied  as  to  the  kind  of  co-ordination  needed,  informed  opinion  has  consistently 
seen  a metropolitan  solution  to  be  necessary.  Three  further  Reports  subsequent 
to  Dawes’,  have  recommended  some  form  of  co-ordination.  That  of  1947,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  proposed  the  grouping  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  into  ten  groups.  In  only  two  of  the  boroughs  how- 
ever, has  such  co-ordination  been  attempted.  In  short,  voluntary  co-operation 
has  proved  abortive. 

44.  As  Dawes  pointed  out  in  1929  the  expansion  of  the  Metropolis  has 
meant  that  difficulties  experienced  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs  in  finding 
suitable  tipping  sites  are  also  shared  by  the  outer  London  authorities.  An 
examination  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  present  Royal  Commission  suggests 
that  this  is  even  more  true  today.  In  brief,  the  disposal  of  refuse  throughout  the 
Metropolis  is  becoming  increasingly  impracticable. 

45.  The  case  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  present  pattern  of  responsibility 
for  disposal  is  a very  strong  one.  The  history  of  this  aspect  of  the  service  in 
the  County  of  London  would  suggest  that  the  division  of  responsibility  between 
29  authorities  had  not  only  exacerbated  the  inherent  problems  of  disposal  in 
large  built-up  areas  but  also  created  new  ones.  Marginal  improvements  have 
been  won  over  the  thirty  years  of  procrastination  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Dawes  Report,  but  the  crucial  change  necessary,  that  of  centralised  co-ordination 
or  control,  has  been  persistently  evaded.  Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  the 
County  of  London ; most  of  the  authorities  in  the  review  area  have  some  degree 
of  difficulty  in  disposal  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  These  difficulties  are 
increasing. 

46.  The  continued  absence  of  a properly  constituted  research  body  pursuing 
systematic  experimentation  specificaliy  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  vast  urban 
area  of  London  has  also  been  a serious  disadvantage.  Dawes  deplored  this 
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absence  30  years  ago  and  suggested  it  should  form  part  of  a metropolitan  body. 
At  present,  development  is  too  often  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
officer  who  has  very  little  scientifically  authoritative  evidence  on  which  to  base 
his  judgment. 


47.  The  advantages  of  a metropolitan  authority  would  be : a higher  standard 
of  service,  the  proper  siting  of  transfer  points,  the  rationalisation  of  transport, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  experimental  research  station.  Most 
important  of  all,  a metropolitan  authority  would  make  possible  the  long-term 
planning  of  tipping  sites  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  whole  Metropolis. 

48,  The  positive  planning  of  tipping  might  increase  the  land  available  for 
re-development  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  financial  resources  of  local  authori- 
ties in  Greater  London.  It  would  almost  certainly  be  possible  to  operate  a 
regional  body  at  a lower  cost. 


Housing 

49.  In  no  service  in  local  government  in  Greater  London  do  problems  vary 
so  widely  from  district  to  district  as  in  housing.  There  are  those  areas  whose 
period  of  development  came  late  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  houses  were  con- 
structed just  before  the  war  or  immediatly  after  it,  with  amenities  which  reflect 
the  standards  of  planning  to  which  a modern  community  looks  for  all  its 
citizens:  there  are  others,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  period  of  development 
was  in  an  earlier  era,  where  densities  and  standards  intolerable  to  modern  society 
are  still  to  be  found — and  indeed  have  been  recognised  as  being  so  through  the 
agency  of  the  development  plan ; there  are  those  districts  which  were  severely 
mutilated  by  war — as  against  other  where  damage  was  comparatively  trivial. 

50.  The  system  obtaining  in  the  administrative  county  of  London  whereby 
both  the  L.C.C.  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  possess  concurrent  housing 
powers  has  on  the  whole  worked  very  successfully.  The  L.C.C.  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  active  municipal  authority  in  the  world  in  this  sphere,  and  its 
provision  of  housing  of  all  kinds  on  a vast  scale  has  made  a massive  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  Londoners.  The  London  County  Council  has  made  some  bad 
mistakes  in  the  location  of  some  of  its  housing  estates ; but  the  point  we  wish  to 
emphasise  here  is  that  only  a public  authority  possessing  very  large  resources  of 
personnel  and  money  could  have  produced  housing  estates  of  such  magnitude  as 
those  of  Becontree,  Lansbury  and  Roehampton. 

51.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  have  by  no  means 
neglected  to  use  their  housing  powers.  Far  from  relying  on  the  L.C.C.  to  do  the 
work  for  them,  many  of  them  have  shown  commendable  activity  in  providing 
dwellings  of  high  quality  and  architectural  excellence  which  sometimes  rivals  that 
of  the  L.C.C.  The  effort  in  quantitative  terms  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  depends  on  their  particular  needs,  their  resources,  the  available  land  in 
their  areas,  and  the  energy  or  abilities  of  the  councillors.  Such  variations  in 
performance  are  inevitable.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  total  accom- 
modation provided  by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils,  as  illustrated  in  Table 
I,  is  two-thirds  of  that  provided  by  the  L.C.C. 
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Table  1 

Dwellings  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  London 
County  Council  since  1.4.45 

By  L.C.C.  in  By  Met.  Boro' 


City  of  London 

Met.  Boro’s* 

Councils* 

416 

Metropolitan  Boroughs : 

Battersea  

1,026 

1,805 

Bermondsey  

263 

1,347 

Bethnal  Green 

1,321 

1,081 

Camberwell  

3,401 

2,381 

Chelsea 

594 

726 

Deptford  

705 

Finsbury  

278 

997 

Fulham  

144 

1.153 

Greenwich  

1,846 

1,685 

Hackney  

1.648 

2,971 

Hammersmith 

1.123 

1,145 

Hampstead  

582 

1,081 

Holborn  

80 

304 

Islington  

2.287 

2,860 

Kensington  

57 

1,225 

Lambeth  

1,940 

3,473 

Lewisham  

1.806 

2,867 

Paddington  

1.220 

Poplar 

1,437 

1,512 

St.  Marylebone 

222 

1,043 

St.  Pancras  

255 

2,722 

Shoreditch  

1,170 

2,606 

Southwark  

1,510 

1,423 

stepney  

3,025 

2,083 

Stoke  Newington 

1,819 

1,480 

Wandsworth  

6,445 

3,868 

Westminster  

45 

1,649 

Woolwich  

1,474 

3,164 

L.C.C.  in-county 

36,201 

50,272 

L.C.C.  out-county 

39,743 

L.C.C.  Total  

75,944 

* By  L.C.C.  to  31,12.57. 

By  Metropolitan  Boroughs  to  31.3.56. 
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52.  The  efforts  of  the  L.C.C.  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  appear 
to  be  complementary  in  this  sphere.  It  should,  however,  be  appreciated  that 
while  the  dwellings  provided  by  a Metropolitan  Borough  Council  are  in  general 
available  only  for  its  own  inhabitants,  those  provided  by  the  L.C.C.,  whether 
within  or  without  the  County,  are  available  to  residents  living  anywhere  within 
the  county.  The  result  of  this  is  that  persons  living  in  slum  conditions  in  a 
heavily  built-up  area  whose  metropolitan  borough  council  is  unable  to  find 
sufficient  land  for  rehousing  may  have  the  opportunity  of  benefitting  from  the 
wider  jurisdiction  of  the  L.C.C. 

53.  As  soon  as  one  steps  outside  the  administrative  County  of  London  the 
position  is  entirely  different.  There,  responsibihty  for  housing  is  vested  in  the 
county  district  councils  or  county  borough  councils.  In  consequence,  families 
living  in  overcrowded  conditions  in,  say,  Tottenham,  Leyton  or  Willesden  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  their  local  council  for  any 
amelioration. 

54.  The  efforts  of  the  local  council  in  regard  to  housing  are  often  restricted 
by  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  council.  Housing  needs,  and  the  sites 
and  other  resources  for  meeting  them,  are  distributed  so  unevenly  that  some 
authorities  have  virtually  “ solved  ” their  housing  problems  (e.g.  Bexley,  Heston 
and  Isleworth,  East  Barnet)  while  others  can  never  solve  them  within  their  own 
boundaries.  For  example,  Willesden,  with  a waiting  list  of  11,000  families  and 
over  2,000  people  statutorily  over-crowded,  has  built  an  average  of  55  permanent 
houses  a year  since  1945 ; Tottenham,  with  2,200  slums  to  clear  and  8,400  on  its 
waiting  list,  has  built  an  average  of  120  houses  a year.  Both  have  practically  run 
out  of  building  sites  and  both  have  exceptionally  high  rates  in  the  pound. 
Differences  of  this  kind  are  often  worse  than  they  appear  because  neighbouring 
authorities  have  such  widely  varying  criteria  for  entry  to  their  wating  lists  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  what  the  lists  mean.  People  who  have  moved  about  a good 
deal  may  be  excluded  from  all  the  lists. 

55.  It  follows  that  a really  large  housing  authority  or  authorities  are  needed 
in  Greater  London  if  these  problems  are  to  be  tackled  effectively.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  special  problem  of  overspill  housing.  Some  body  is  needed  which  can 
co-ordinate  and  handle  the  overspill  requirements  of  the  whole  urban  area,  so 
that  the  shortage  of  accommodation  in  the  various  parts  of  London  can  be 
dealt  with  on  an  equitable  and  efficient  basis.  A Greater  London  Authority 
would  be  better  placed  than  any  existing  authority  to  participate  in  schemes  under 
the  Town  Development  Act  or  to  undertake  the  building  of  new  towns. 


Town  and  Country  Planning 

56.  Town  and  country  planning  is  a function  of  transcendant  importance  in 
a great  city.  The  health,  convenience,  well-being  and  even  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  London  can  be  seriously  atfected  by  whether  the  physical  environment 
in  which  they  live  and  work  is  planned  or  unplanned,  well  planned  or  ill  planned, 
and  the  kind  of  control  exercised  over  development.  All  the  finest  individual 
features  of  London,  such  as  the  Royal  Parks,  the  Mall,  the  great  squares  in 
Bloomsbury  and  Belgravia,  the  Embankment,  are  the  results  of  careful  and 
imaginative  planning  in  the  past.  All  the  worst  features  of  London,  such  as  the 
endless  rows  of  dreary  terrace  houses  in  the  “ solid  ” South,  the  horrible  confusion 
and  ugliness  of  mixed  areas  like  Neasden  or  Acton,  the  wholly  inadequate  main 
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roads  in  the  central  area,  the  squalid  slums  of  Kilburn  and  Paddinaton  tR, 
streets  of  Nothing  Hill  and  Shoreditch,  are  mainly  due  to  lack  of 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  arguments  in  favour  of  . 
country  planning,  for  it  is  now  accepted  as  part  of  our  nationaTpoLy 
needs  to  be  emphasised  is  the  profoundly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  fhe 

War  the  London  County  Council  invites 
Ablrr  “ collaboration  with  the  late  Sir  Patricl: 

tten  m”  f’  ^ P'“  *e  County.  This  was  issued  in  1943  “ 

ar  PahSf  Ab°^  S-  Morrison)  invS 

outside  W prepare  a plan  for  the  whole  metropolitan  rego 

pSed  fn  mrTH  London  4" 

exteS  7^“  comprised  an  area  of  approximately  2,600  square  miles 

30  County  of  London  boundary  to  a distance  of  about 

nL  7™®  much  further  A seoarate 

a"SSS."  ” *"•  «“  ”>  ” 

becao7  Greater  London  Plan  had  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Minister 

of  om  tTm7  “ for  Greater  London  is  one  of  the  great  state  documents 

that  the  Met  puLhcation  marks  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  fact 

London  nh7T  to  be  dealt  with  on  regional  lines  The  County  of 

defects  a^inn  f7  *^tn  almost  inevitably  from  deep-rooted 

and  that  th^^nbr^i  fact  that  it  covered  only  a small  part  of  the  Metropolis, 

solved  in  terms  of  a iJluch'lST'LeT'''’® 

loca^authoritie!  nI7^  Pt^Pared  there  were  143 

plan  The7  werr  R Planning  powers  in  the  area  of  the  Greater  London 
thradm^m\L7"  f ^3  Joint  Planning  Committees.  In 

to  enquire  bv  what  L.C.C.  was  the  local  planning  authority.  In  order 

and  Country  Ptr7  ^ * T'n  carried  out  the  Minister  of  Town 

on  London  PlanM^AT^^'  appointed  in  1946  a Committee 

for  securinn  mnr-prt  a advise  him  on  “ the  appropriate  machinery 

London  as  a 7hdeT  ® implementation  of  a Regional  Plan  for 

Country  KrnMno  ^ t Committee’s  deliberations  the  Town  and 

by  maldne  counfv  nVrl  drastically  changed  the  situation 

and  relievins  rnnntv  a-  borough  councils  the  local  planning  authorities 

relating  to  DlanninJ  “Vncds  of  all  planning  powers  other  than  those 

in  pHce  of  144  M77T  t°  ‘bem.  As  a result, 

Greater  cLdm  Phn  ^ ThT®  area  of  the 

In  point  of  fart  it  w*  injght  appear  superficially  to  be  an  improvement, 

gavfffie  muln  w First,  because  it 

been  adequatelv  rpfn  a Luinfon  situation,  which  was  obviously  absurd,  has 

because  Kent  and  Essex,  which  had  now 
of  the  Greate^T  nnrlT,  Partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  area 

an,  while  small  but  important  portions  of  Bedfordshire 
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and  Bucks  and  a fragment  of  Berkshire  were  included.  A first  principle  of  good 
planning  administration,  namely,  that  the  entire  area  to  be  planned  should  be 
looked  at  “ as  with  a single  eye  ” was  thus  violated. 

62.  The  London  Planning  Administration  Committee  made  this  clear. 
“ What  stands  out,”  they  said,  “ as  soon  as  one  starts  to  consider  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Plan  for  the  London  Region,  is  the  integrity  of  the  Region  and  the 
need  for  concerted  action  over  the  whole  of  it.  No  part  of  the  Region  can 
be  planned,  developed,  or  re-developed,  in  isolation  from  the  rest.  Certainly 
argument  is  possible  about  the  outer  boundary  . . . Within  its  limits,  however, 
the  Region  needs,  for  purposes  of  physical  development,  to  be  considered  as 
one.”*  This  need  was  illustrated  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  decentralisation 
and  overspill,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  housing,  traffic  routes  by  rail  and 
road,  decision  about  programmes  and  priorities,  the  Green  Belt,  recreation 
facilities,  cemeteries,  refuse  disposal  and  the  extraction  of  sand  and  gravel.  The 
Town  Planning  Institute  has  in  its  Evidence  to  the  Commission  endorsed  this 
analysis  of  matters  requiring  comprehensive  treatment. 

63.  The  Committee  were  emphatic  that  a single  authority  was  required 
to  implement  the  Greater  London  Plan.  A regional  authority  was  unquestionably 
needed  with  far-reaching  powers.  But  to  establish  such  a body  would  involve 
the  reform  of  local  government  in  the  region,  and  this  lay  outside  the 
Committtee’s  terms  of  reference.  They  regarded  the  need  for  reform  as 
unquestionable  and  recommended  that  the  Government  should  remit  the  matter 
to  a Royal  Commission.  Meanwhile,  as  an  interim  measure,  the  majority 
recommended  that  a joint  advisory  committee  under  an  independent  chairman 
should  be  set  up  to  secure  as  much  concerted  action  as  possible  by  the  local 
planning  authorities.  A minority  report,  while  agreeing  with  the  general  diagnosis 
and  need  for  local  government  reform,  urged  that  meantime  a joint  planning 
board  should  be  appointed  under  the  1947  Act. 

64.  Neither  of  these  proposals  has  been  acted  upon,  and  no  statement  has 
been  made  by  the  responsible  Minister  for  failing  to  introduce  either  of  the 
modest  measures  which  the  Committee  recommended.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
any  attempt  to  secure  the  comprehensive  planning  of  Greater  London  by  means 
of  voluntary — or  involuntary — co-operation  between  county  and  county  borough 
councils,  such  as  the  Committee  proposed,  would  fail. 

65.  The  results  of  this  failure  by  successive  governments  to  set  up  any 
comprehensive  machinery  to  take  responsibility  for  the  overall  planning  of  Greater 
London  have  been  disastrous.  There  is  no  systematic  co-operation  or  co-ordination 
between  the  12  local  planning  authorities  and  very  little  exchange  of  information. 
Questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as  the  location  of  industry,  overspill 
housing,  highway  development,  the  location  of  wholesale  markets,  the  reservation 
of  land  for  playing  fields,  reservoirs,  airfields,  etc.,  the  building  or  rebuilding  of 
vast  office  blocks  in  the  central  area,  and  many  other  matters,  are  considered 
and  determined  in  relation  to  the  relatively  small  fragment  of  the  area  which 
happens  to  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individual  county,  or  even  county 
borough,  council  concerned. 

66.  Moreover,  there  is  no  organ  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  needs  of  the  metropolis  under  review.  The  Greater  London  Plan  is  nearly 
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15  years  old  ; and  it  has  in  a sense  already  been  superseded  by  the  plans  made 
by  the  local  planning  authorities  under  the  1947  Act.  These  plans  were  influenced 
in  some  respects,  though  not  in  others,  by  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie’s  proposals  and 
conceptions.  But  much  has  happened  since  1945  ; and  it  is  essential  that  changes 
which  have  taken  place  and  the  emerging  needs  of  the  metropolis  should  be  kept 
under  constant  review  by  an  authority  responsible  for  the  planning  of  Greater 
London  as  a whole. 

67.  The  Royal  Commission’s  area  is  smaller  than  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Abercrombie  and  Forshaw-Abercrombie  plans.  Professional  opinion  today 
favours  the  choice  of  areas  for  planning  comprising  large  towns  and  their  rural 
or  semi-rural  hinterland,  where  it  exists.  For  some  purposes,  such  as  overspill, 
for  example,  a Greater  London  planning  authority  would  be  in  a much  more 
favourable  position  if  its  area  extended  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  built-up 
London.  There  is,  therefore,  a case  for  a larger  regional  planning  authority 
extending  beyond  the  Royal  Commission’s  territory.  Nevertheless,  although  there 
is  a need  for  some  form  of  regional  organisation,  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  desirability  of  having  a single  planning  authority  now  for  the  Metropolis: 
the  concept  is  complementary  to  that  for  the  region  and  not  in  conflict  with  it, 
Indeed,  even  were  such  a regional  authority  to  be  brought  into  existence,  the 
unique  planning  problems  of  urban  London  would  still  demand  recognition. 

68.  Planning  is  vitally  important  to  local  government  generally  and  it  has 
close  relations  with  many  local  government  services.  The  need  for  a Greater 
London  Council  to  be  the  planning  authority  for  the  Metropolis  is  unquestionable. 
How  far  the  second  tier  authorities  could  with  advantage  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  some  of  the  functions  relating  to  planning  administration  in  their 
respective  areas  is  a matter  which  will  not  be  considered  here,  because  we  desire 
to  stress  the  need  for  planning  on  the  Greater  London  scale. 

69.  We  also  wish  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  keeping  planning  within 
the  realm  of  democratic  self-government.  Many  of  the  questions  with  which 
planning  is  concerned  are  matters  on  which  strong  views  are  held  and  which 
seriously  affect  the  interests  of  Londoners.  These  reasons  preclude  either  an 
appointed  board  or  a central  department  being  regarded  as  a suitable  instrument 
for  the  planning  of  Greater  London. 


Technical  Education 

70.  Students  usually  attend  colleges  close  to  their  places  of  employment 
Therefore,  unlike  primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  pattern  of  technical 
colleges  and  courses  needs  to  have  regard  for  the  pattern  of  employment.  While 
the  secondary  school  catchment  area  is  normally  smaller  than  that  of  the  local 
education  authority,  catchment  areas  of  technical,  and  particularly  technological, 
courses  are  frequently  much  wider.  A large  number  of  courses  attract  students 
from  the  whole  Metropolis  or  even  beyond. 

71.  In  the  colleges,  equipment  is  often  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
Similarly,  suitably  qualified  staff  are  often  difficult  to  recruit.  Finally,  courses 
are  often  today  so  specialised  that  the  number  of  potential  students  is  necessarily 
limited  even  in  the  very  large  industrial  area  of  Greater  London.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  necessary  for  such  courses  to  be  concentrated  rather  than  dispersed 
throughout  the  Metropolis. 
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72.  Nevertheless,  the  local  education  authorities  often  seek  to  recruit  as 
many  students  as  possible  at  their  own  colleges  regardless  of  what  is  happening 
elsewhere  within  Greater  London.  Tn  pursuit  of  this  aim  they  obstruct  students 
from  attending  colleges  of  their  choice  in  other  areas  by  witholding  grants. 
Notwithstanding  more  than  ten  years  of  public  concern  for  technical  education, 
and  unprecedented  government  support,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  say  of  the  nine  authorities  concerned  in  Greater  London,  that 
no  less  than  six  resist  the  free  movement  of  students  which  the  Ministry  has 
advocated  for  so  long.  Of  these  authorities,  two  are  said  by  the  Ministry  to 
offer  “ severe  restrictions.”  It  is  still  true  to  say  that  an  overseas  student  from 
Iraq  or  India  has  a greater  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  his  college  than  a 
resident  of  West  Ham. 

73.  The  causes  of  this  sectionalism  are  partly  financial,  but  not  wholly  so. 
The  major  cause  is  the  independent  control  of  technical  education  by  nine 
authorities,  resulting  in  an  artificial  “ competition  ” in  a sphere  which  demands 
co-operation. 

74.  A single  authority  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London  is  necessary  to 
use  limited  resources  economically,  to  provide  freedom  of  choice  for  students 
and,  most  important,  to  plan  positively  for  the  future. 

75.  In  an  attempt  to  encourage  co-operation  amongst  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  to  foster  links  with  industry,  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Technological  Education  was  set  up  in 
1946. 

76.  The  Council  has  failed  because  of  its  inability  to  take  positive  and 
independent  action.  It  lacks  executive  powers  and  cannot  subordinate  local 
authority  interests  even  where  this  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole. 
The  authorities  retain  their  independence — one  authority  even  withdrew  financial 
support  and  did  not  attend  for  a number  of  years,  and  others  have  threatened 
similar  action.  In  view  of  such  extreme  attitudes  contentious  subjects  of  deep 
significance  are  ignored,  and  a conspiracy  of  silence  ensues  on  major  issues. 

77.  The  limited  power  of  the  Advisory  Council  has  resulted  in  misplaced 
colleges  and  resources  misdirected  in  terms  of  priority  of  need.  The  Local 
Education  Authorities  press  their  individual  claims  on  the  Ministry  for  a “ fair 
share  ” of  capital  expenditure  regardless  of  the  allocation  which  a broader  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis  would  dictate. 

78.  No  comprehensive  regional  or  metropolitan  plan  has  been  made  for 
technical  education,  and  even  when  the  schemes  of  Further  Education  or  indivdual 
local  education  authorities  are  under  review,  there  is  no  attempt  at  close 
co-ordination.  Nine  separate  plans  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  a single 
comprehensive  plan.  The  service  and  its  needs  have  outgrown  the  local 
authorities  as  now  constituted. 

79.  Recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  arrangements  has  given 
rise  to  suggestions  that  national  control  will  be  imposed  on  higher  technological 
education.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  “ national  pool  ” by  which  costs 
will  be  more  rationally  distributed  is  part  of  a plan  to  open  the  way  to  this 
solution.  Should  present  circumstances  continue,  this  might  well  become 
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unavoidable,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  were  an  adequate  and  responsible 
body  available,  such  a proposal  would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but'  aho  i 
undesirable.  I 

80.  The  Ministry  has  for  long  possessed  sufficient  powers  to  ensure  that  \ 

colleges  were  located  in  the  most  advantageous  positions ; that  courses  were  | 
not  started  in  too  great  profusion ; that  numbers  of  courses  where  necessary  I 

were  drastically  reduced ; and  that  positive  steps  were  taken  to  co-ordinate  ^ 

development.  The  present  situation  is  evidence  of  the  tardiness  with  which  r 
the  Ministry  has  acted.  Its  inaction  on  many  issues  has  been  notorious,  and  | 
it  must  be  held  responsible  for  part  at  least  of  what  is  wrong.  | 

81.  While  there  is  a strong  argument  for  change,  technical  education  should  1 

remain  a local  government  responsibility.  The  defective  organisation  of  the  j 
service  can  be  remedied  by  entrusting  it  to  a Greater  London  Authority.  This  I 
would  be  a far  better  solution  than  its  transfer  to  a central  department.  j 

82.  While,  therefore,  there  is  a strong  argument  for  change,  there  is  ! 

every  reason  to  believe  that  the  service  will  continue  to  benefit  from  being  ! 
associated  with  some  form  of  local  authority,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  j 

in  present  circumstances  when  public  opinion  is  awake  to  the  need  for  con-  I 

siderable  development  of  technical  education.  London  has  every  reason  to  j 

be  proud  of  the  colleges  which  it  has  developed  — it  is  the  multiplicity  of  j 

authorities  and  the  inadequacies  of  their  areas  which  have  resulted  in  present  '] 

defects,  rather  than  any  specific  lack  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  as  such.  \ 

It  is  a service  which  should  be  undertaken  by  an  authority  for  Greater  London,  j 


Basic  Principles  j 

83.  In  the  above  paragraphs  the  defects  of  the  existing  structure  of  London  \ 

Government  have  been  analysed  and  disadvantages  caused  by  these  defects  to  j 

the  services  provided  by  local  authorities  have  been  noted.  Before  putting  \ 

forward  proposals  aimed  at  removing  these  defects  we  wish  to  indicate  the 
basis  principles  on  which  any  scheme  of  reform  should  be  founded. 

84.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  importance  and  value  of  local  self- 

government  should  be  accepted.  Local  government  has  a long  and  honourable 
history  in  this  country.  It  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  the  British  constitutional  j 

tradition.  Yet  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  introducing  local  self-government  | 

to  colonial  territories  a whole  series  of  shattering  blows  has  been  aimed  at  the  ] 

powers  and  responsibilities  of  local  authorities  in  Britain.  The  twin  forces  of  j 

centralisation  and  the  creation  of  ad  hoc  bodies  have  recently  removed  from  \ 

the  sphere  of  local  government  several  important  services  such  as  hospitals,  j 

gas  and  electricity  supply,  public  assistance,  valuation  and  assessment  for  rating,  ] 

etc.  The  total  effect  of  these  losses  has  been  considerable  and  any  further 
weakening  of  the  system  might  well  prove  disastrous.  \ 

85.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  affirm  our  belief  in  the  value  of  a strong  and  I 
healthy  system  of  local  government  as  a fundamental  part  of  democracy.  It 
enables  energies  and  abilities  which  might  otherwise  remain  dorman  and  unused 

to  participate  in  the  tasks  of  the  welfare  state.  There  is  no  other  method  of 
distributing  the  burden  of  public  administration  which  is  nearly  as  effective,  j 
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Above  all,  local  government  permits  the  citizens  of  each  community  to  administer 
services  in  accordance  with  their  own  needs  and  desires. 

86.  A second  advantage  of  general  local  authorities  is  that  they  are  able 
to  secure  the  integration  and  co-ordination  of  a wide  range  of  services  in  a 
manner  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  either  an  ad  hoc  authority  or  a 
government  department.  This  principle  of  integration  is  important  alike  for 
the  convenience  of  the  citizen  and  for  sound  administration.  The  need  for  such 
integration  is  growing. 

87.  The  merits  of  local  government  apply  to  London  as  fully  as  they  do 
to  Birmingham  or  Bristol.  The  notion  that  there  is  a maximum  size  to  the 
population  or  area  for  effective  local  government  will  not  stand  close  examination. 
Today  some  of  the  best  county  and  county  borough  councils  are  much  larger 
than  those  which  a century  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  practicable  for 
effective  administration.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  local  government 
cannot  be  successfully  projected  on  a larger  scale  than  that  which  at  present 
exists.  The  art  of  government  and  the  techniques  of  administration  are  not 
static:  they  have  advanced  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  size  of  communities.  Very  large  units  are  already  operating  in  the 
sphere  of  hospitals,  electricity  distribution,  gas  supply,  London  transport.  There 
can  be  no  serious  objection  on  the  grounds  of  size  to  the  creation  of  a Greater 
London  authority  of  a more  general  character. 


88.  Transfers  of  functions,  whether  to  central  departments,  to  ad  hoc 
agencies,  or  to  joint  boards  of  local  authorities,  are  often  made  because  of  the 
inadequate  areas  of  local  authorities  in  relation  to  services  requiring  large 
scale  organisation.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  London,  where  the  basic 
structure  of  local  government  has  remained  unchanged  for  sixty  years. 
Accordingly,  it  should  be  a principal  aim  of  structural  reform  to  equip  local 
government  to  operate  all  the  services  for  which  it  is  now  responsible  with 
adequate  efffciency — and  indeed,  if  possible,  to  assist  the  restoration  to  local 
government  of  some  of  the  services  which  it  has  lost.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  water  supply,  for  example,  should  be  administered  by  a separate  authority 
in  London. 

89.  A turning  point  has  been  reached  of  great  importance  not  only  to 
London  but  to  the  whole  country.  What  happens  in  London  may  well  affect 
the  future  of  local  government  throughout  Britain.  The  Royal  Commission’s 
task  is  confined  to  the  Metropolis ; but  its  recommendations  are  likely  to  have 
far  reaching  influence.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  political 
and  social  values  inherent  in  democratic  local  government  should  be  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  by  any  scheme  of  reform  which  is  recommended. 

90.  The  dense  concentration  of  population  in  London  produces  both  special 
opportunities  and  special  difficulties  for  the  creation  of  a satisfactory  local 
government  system.  The  large  population  and  rateable  value  of  London  make 
it  easier  there  than  in  most  places  to  create  local  government  units  capable 
of  efficiently  providing  services  to  modern  standards.  On  the  other  hand  some 
of  the  problems  found  in  all  great  cities  assume  in  London  a unique  complexity 
and  scale.  This  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  case  for  solving  these  problems 
whenever  possible  through  the  agency  of  local  self-government. 
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91.  The  increasingly  specialised  and  costly  character  of  most  public  services 
gives  rise  to  an  inevitable  conflict  between  the  claims  of  administration  efficiency 
and  the  traditional  basis  of  local  government  in  local  communities.  The  present 
system  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  does  not  achieve  a satisfactory 
balance.  The  99  second-tier  authorities  in  the  area  exercise  a very  limited  range 
of  functions  which  excludes  (as  a direct  responsibility)  important  social  services 
concerned  with  education,  welfare,  and  personal  health  services.  In  parts  of  the 
area  only,  there  is  some  participation  in  these  services  by  second-tier  authorities 
through  the  device  of  delegation  schemes.  Delegation  has  not  worked  well, 
and  it  will  remain  subject  to  intrinsic  disadvantages,  whatever  improvements 
in  detail  are  made.  Contacts  between  local  government  and  the  public  are 
much  closer  and  more  important  in  these  personal  social  services  than  in  many 
other  services  which  are  more  technical  in  nature.  A two-tier  system  of  local 
government  loses  much  of  its  point  if  the  second  tier  has  hardly  any  responsibility 
for  the  more  socially  sensitive  services. 

92.  If  the  existing  second-tier  authorities  in  Greater  London  correspond 
to  clearly  defined  local  communities,  possessing  a distinctive  civic  sense,  the 
case  for  their  retention  would  be  much  stronger.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
might  be  worth  sacrificing  a certain  amount  of  efficiency  in  order  to  preserve 
and  expand  their  range  of  responsibilities.  In  fact  the  situation  in  very  difficult. 
Most  of  the  second-tier  authorities  are  an  amalgamation  of  smaller  communities, 
such  as  Streatham  and  Putney  which  now  form  part  of  Wandsworth;  Eltham 
and  Woolwich  which  together  constitute  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Woolwich  ; 
Hampton  and  Teddington  in  Twickenham.  Many  local  entities  which  can  be 
distinguished  in  this  way  were  once  separate  towns  or  villages,  although  their 
identity  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  indiscriminate  onrush  of  suburbia 
and  the  impact  of  mass  transport  and  easy  communication. 

93.  In  many  units  such  community  sense  as  the  existing  second-tier 
authorities  can  draw  on  is  largely  the  product  of  their  own  institutional  existence. 
Such  artificially  created  loyalties  are  important,  but  they  are  not  sufficient 
reason  in  themselves  for  keeping  particular  local  authorities  in  existence. 
Experience  shows  that  any  new  local  government  units  which  may  be  created, 
if  based  on  a careful  examination  of  relevant  economic,  social,  administrative 
and  political  factors,  will  quickly  generate  their  own  civic  sense  and  communal 
loyalty. 


Relevant  Criteria 

94.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  defects  of  existing  local 
authorities  in  the  area  could  be  overcome  by  a change  of  structure.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  certain  general  considerations  are  put  forward  which  should 
underlie  any  scheme  of  reform. 

95.  In  the  first  place,  all  local  authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  perform  a satisfactory  range  of  services 
with  reasonable  efficiency.  The  factors  which  determine  the  capacity  of  a local 
authority  to  provide  services  efficiently  are  its  population,  financial  resources, 
and  the  area  which  it  covers.  Of  these,  population  is  the  most  important  single 
factor,  although  the  general  convenience  of  the  area  is  also  important,  and 
specific  areal  factors  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  case  of  many  services. 
For  example,  the  shape  of  administrative  boundaries  can  impede  the  efficiency 
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of  fire  services,  the  maintenance  of  highways,  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
refuse ; a “ balance  ” in  respect  of  types  of  property  is  important  for  housing ; 
and  a satisfactory  “ overall  ” view  is  important  for  town  and  country  planning. 

96.  In  general,  local  authorities  with  populations  below  300,000  in  inner 
London  and  200,000  in  outer  London  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  operating  a satisfactory  range  of  services.  A higher  population 
standard  is  suggested  for  inner  London  because  of  its  considerably  greater 
population  density  and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  administrative  boundaries. 
At  least  up  to  this  point  there  are  undeniable  gains  in  efficiency  with  which 
individual  services  can  be  provided;  and  there  are  also  gains  in  the  average 
costs  of  local  administration.  In  the  circumstances  of  London,  no  great  loss 
of  community  spirit  would  result  from  raising  the  size  of  all  authorities  to 
at  least  these  minima,  and  that  any  loss  which  did  occur  would  be  outweighed 
by  the  greater  civic  interest  and  consciousness  fostered  by  a more  worthwhile 
range  of  services. 

97.  Wherever  practicable  local  government  units  should  be  balanced.  They 
should  contain  a mixture  of  poorer  and  richer  areas.  There  are  many  advantages 
in  such  a balance.  One  is  to  produce  financially  well-matched  units.  Another 
is  to  draw  into  local  government  work  a reasonable  cross-section  of  all  classes 
and  groups  of  the  population.  A third  is  to  help  meet  the  special  problems 
of  these  areas  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  congested  and  obsolescent  property. 
A fourth  is  to  ease  out  the  pressures  of  public  services  on  available  land  which 
are  everywhere  acute  but  are  particularly  severe  in  some  areas. 

98.  The  notion  of  political  balance  is  also  important.  Nearly  all  local 
councils  in  Greater  London  are  now  elected  and  organised  along  party  lines, 
and  both  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  the  efficiency  of  public  services  tend 
to  suffer  if  one  party  monopolises  all  the  seats  or  establishes  itself  in  office 
indefinitely.  It  is  not  possible  (nor  is  it  necessarily  desirable)  to  establish  an 
political  balance  in  most  or  all  authorities,  but  we  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  a vigorous  opposition  on  the  council  with  strength  enough  to  make  worthwhile 
criticisms  and  possessing  at  least  a chance  of  eventually  coming  to  office.  At 
present  this  condition  is  not  met  in  many  areas.  No  less  than  20  of  the  28 
metropolitan  boroughs  have  been  controlled  without  interruption  by  one  party 
since  1934 ; in  7 of  these  all  seats  have  been  held  since  1937  by  a single  party, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  adjacent  county  borough  of  West  Ham. 

99.  Admittedly  the  physical  and  social  structure  of  Greater  London  makes 
the  attainment  of  balanced  local  government  units  difficult  and  in  some  areas 
virtually  impossible.  But  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  number  of  unbalanced 
units  will  be  generally  agreed.  The  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  local 
government  units  can  be  contrived  so  as  to  assist  this  aim. 

100.  Finally,  the  importance  of  developing  a common  civic  consciousness 
relative  to  Greater  London  as  a whole  must  again  be  stressed.  London  is 
basically  one  great  central  city  which  has  steadily  extended  outwards  absorbing 
a multitude  of  small  communities  in  its  path.  The  people  residing  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area  regard  themselves  quite  definitely  as  Londoners.  The  sense 
of  civic  identity  .with  the  Metropolis  would  undoubtedly  be  greater  did  not  the 
structure  of  local  government  deny  its  existence  and  frustrate  its  expression. 
There  are  fundamental  governmental  questions  which  concern  the  whole  of 
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Greater  London.  The  effective  treatment  of  them  has  been  made  much  harder 
by  the  absence  of  any  representative  body  which  can  speak  for  London  or 
Londoners  as  a whole.  Moreover,  institutional  arrangements  which  ignore  the 
common  interests  of  London  have  hampered  the  growth  of  a civic  consciousness 
which  could  recognise  and  resolve  ti»ese  matters. 

A Greater  London  Authority 

101.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  there  is  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  case  for  an  authority  representing  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  in  order  both  to  express  the  civic  consciousness  of  the  people  of  London 
as  a whole,  and  to  perform  certain  essential  functions  of  planning  and  admini- 
staration  which  demand  comprehensive  treatment. 

102.  There  are  four  possible  forms  which  such  an  authority  could  take; 
(1)  one  or  more  ad  hoc  authorities,  (2)  a Minister  for  London,  (3)  a number  of 
Joint  Boards,  (4)  an  elected  Greater  London  Council. 

103.  A number  of  ad  hoc  authorities  already  exist  in  the  Greater  London 
area.  The  more  important  ones  are  the  Metropolitan  Police  (1829) ; the  Thames 
Conservancy  (1857);  the  Lee  Conservancy  (1868);  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  (1902) ; the  Port  of  London  Authority  (1909) ; the  London  Transport 
Executive  (1948)* ; the  London  Electricity  Board  (1947) ; and  the  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  (1948).  Those  concerned  with  electricity,  gas  and  hospitals 
originated  with  national  schemes. 

104.  The  functions  of  water  supply,  the  police  force  and  passenger  transport, 
which  in  other  great  cities  are  efficiently  administered  by  local  authorities, 
might  well  have  been  entrusted  to  a municipal  organ  in  Greater  London  had 
a metropolitan  authority  of  suitable  size  existed  when  these  ad  hoc  authorities 
were  set  up. 

105.  The  ad  hoc  authority  has  been  widely  adopted  in  this  and  other 
countries  as  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of  metropolitan  government.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  ad  hoc  idea  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  a situation 
such  as  that  which  exists  in  London.  The  ground  is  littered  with  multifarious 
elected  authorities  possessing  jurisdiction  over  utterly  inadequate  areas.  Each 
one  of  these  authorities  is  a centre  of  potential  opposition  to  any  rational  scheme 
of  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  the  technical  needs  of  a service — ^water,  transport, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — are  easily  ascertained  and  strongly  urged  by  responsible 
administrators  or  independent  experts  who  at  least  desire  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  that  service.  Sometimes  the  more  pressing  technical  difficulties 
may  be  assuaged  for  a time.  But  ultimately  the  ad  hoc  body  gives  rise  to  as 
many  problems  as  it  solves. 

106.  The  most  serious  drawback  of  the  ad  hoc  body  is  that  there  is  no 
method  of  co-ordinating  its  work  with  related  activities  carried  out  by  other 
bodies.  It  has  one,  and  only  one,  object  in  view ; and  it  is  in  a sense  failing 
to  discharge  its  duty  if  it  attempts  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  things. 
Yet  the  services  of  a great  modern  city  are  becoming  more  inter-related  every 


* The  successor  of  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board  (1933) 
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day,  and  even  their  efficiency  is  determined  to  no  small  extent  by  the  degree  of 
co-ordination  that  is  attained.  Housing,  planning,  transport,  highways — how 
can  one  separate  such  a group  as  this  ? And  housing  in  turn  involves  education, 
drainage,  public  health,  gas  and  electricity  and  many  other  services.  There 
are  hundreds  of  other  points  of  contact  between  the  various  public  and  social 
services  where  “ the  single  eye  ” is  needed  to  obtain  the  best  result. 

107.  On  pohtical  grounds  there  is  the  further  objection  to  an  ad  hoc 
authority  that  the  decisions  which  it  would  be  empowered  to  make  concern 
matters  of  such  great  importance  to  the  lives  of  8i  million  Londoners,  that  they 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  a representative  and  directly  elected  Council. 
Politically  and  administratively,  therefore,  there  is  no  justification  for  creating 
further  ad  hoc  authorities. 

108.  The  setting  up  of  a Ministry  for  London  would  also  have  serious 
defects.  It  would  deprive  the  local  authorities  of  functions  hitherto  lying  within 
the  sphere  of  local  government.  It  would  cause  great  administrative  complica- 
tion and  difficulties  in  the  central  government,  in  so  far  as  it  removed  from  other 
Ministries  their  departmental  responsibilities  relating  to  Greater  London. 
Ministers  are  and  should  remain  responsible  for  national  policies  and  national 
problems  ; to  bring  the  administration  of  the  Metropolis  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  a Minister  is  essentially  wrong  in  principle.  Moreover,  the 
handling  of  London’s  problems  by  successive  Governments  and  Parliaments 
during  the  past  50  years  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  suggestion. 

109.  loint  Boards,  whether  indirectly  elected  or  appointed  by  the 
constituent  local  authorities,  are  not  an  appropriate  device  for  overcoming  the 
structural  defects  of  London  governrrient.  The  members  of  such  Boards  reflect 
the  interests  of  particular  authorities  rather  than  those  of  the  whole  Metropolis. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a joint  board  carrying  out  a combination  of  several 
major  services  comparable  to  those  required  for  London.  A series  of  joint 
boards  would  mean  the  loss  of  a comprehensive  view  of  these  services.  A Joint 
Boards  offers  no  advantages  over  a directly  elected  authority  and  has  many 
disadvantages.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  county  and  county  borough  councils 
in  Greater  London  have  shown  little  or  no  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  device  even  in  those  spheres  where  it  was  legally  authorised  and  might 
have  at  least  ameliorated  the  position. 

110.  If  the  joint  board  is  an  inadequate  substitution  for  reform,  the 
regional  advisory  council  is  an  even  more  inept  and  feeble  device.  No  one  with 
any  knowledge  or  experience  of  London  Government  would  regard  this  as  likely 
to  produce  any  results  other  than  further  delay  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  Metropolis. 

111.  A directly  elected  Greater  London  Council  is  unquestionably  the  best 
solution.  It  would  exercise  as  a minimum  the  following  functions  : the  larger 
aspects  of  town  planning,  overspill  housing,  main  highways  and  bridges,  main 
drainage,  refuse  disposal,  higher  technological  education,  the  co-ordination  of 
civil  defence,  and  a number  of  further  functions  in  the  Central  London  area. 

112.  In  putting  forward  this  proposal  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
allocating  to  the  Greater  London  Council  any  functions  which  could  be  carried 
out  with  equal  effectiveness  by  second  tier  authorities.  The  Greater  London 
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Council  should  be  as  free  as  possible  to  concentrate  on  the  vital  and  complex 
tasks  which  must  be  performed  at  the  metropolitan  level.  Moreover,  functions 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  a metropolitan  council  unless  there  is  an  over- 
whelmingly strong  case  for  so  doing. 

113.  A Greater  London  Council  would  prove  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  vast  sprawling  Metropolis  which  now  contains  nearly  a fifth  of  the 
population  of  England.  That  benefit  would  not  be  confined  only  to  material 
improvements.  It  would  serve  to  foster  a sense  of  unity  among  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  It  would  promote  large  and,  we  hope,  inspiring  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, the  need  for  which  is  incontestable.  It  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with 
matters  which  are  so  far  beyond  the  field  of  vision  of  the  present  authorities 
that  they  are  unaware  of  their  very  existence. 

114.  A capita!  City  by  its  nature  contains  a diverse  collection  of  inhabitants 
not  only  from  other  parts  of  the  country  but  also  from  abroad.  Many  of  its 
social  problems  are  rooted  in  this  diversity.  Yet  the  unity  of  Greater  London 
is  a fact.  The  present  fragmentation  of  government  inhibits  the  growth  of  the 
citizenship  which  should  reflect  this  unity. 
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X Rateable  Value  per  head  of  Greater  London  Boroughs 

XI  Occupation  of  Members 

XII  Local  Authority  Membership  and  Ratio  of  Electors  to  Councillors 


PART  II 
Scheme  A 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  GREATER  LONDON  COUNCIL 

120.  The  need  has  been  shown  in  Part  I for  an  authority  representing  the 
whole  of  the  Greater  London  and  with  a right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  its 
inhabitants. 

121.  The  major  authority  should  have  responsibility  for  the  following 
functions  which  can  only  be  performed  effectively  by  one  body  exercising  powers 
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over  the  whole  Metropolis.  Where  the  need  for  entrusting  such  functions 
Greater  London  Councils  has  been  demonstrated  in  Part  I of  this  metnor  H ™ 
the  arguments  are  not  repeated  here,  but  reference  is  made  to  the  atitiro' ' 
paragraphs. 

(i)  Town  Planning 

Development  Plan,  industrial  location  within  the  area,  major  re-develoomp 
overspill  ^ 

(See  paragraphs  56-69) 

(ii)  Highways 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  main  highways,  bridges  and  tunnels 
(See  paragraphs  29-31) 

(iii)  Housing 

Housing,  Slum  Clearance,  Re-development  and  overspill  housing 
(See  paragraphs  49-55  and  122-123) 

(iv)  Main  Drainage  (See  paragraphs  36-41) 

(v)  Refuse  Disposal  (See  paragraphs  42-48) 

(vi)  Technical  Education  (See  paragraphs  70-82) 

(vii)  Fire  Brigades  (See  paragraph  124) 

(viii)  Ambulances  (See  paragraph  125) 

(ix)  Ovil  Defence  (See  paragraph  126), 

(x)  Open  Spaces  (See  paragraph  127) 

(xi)  Recreational  Facilities  (See  paragraph  128) 

(xii)  Car  Parks  (See  paragraph  129) 

(xiii)  Street  Lighting  (See  paragraphs  32-33  and  130) 

(xiv)  Building  Bye-Laws  (See  paragraph  131) 

(xv)  Clean  Air  (See  paragraph  132) 

(xvi)  Port  Health  (See  paragraph  133) 


Housing 

122.  "Iftere  are  two  aspects  of  housing  which  require  comprehensive  treat- 
ment by  a Greater  London  Council.  First,  as  explained  in  paragraphs  49-55,  in 
some  second  tier  areas  sufficient  land  is  not  available  to  enable  the  housing  needs 
of  those  areas  to  be  met  by  the  local  council.  A Greater  London  Council  would 
act  in  this  connection  throughout  the  Metropolis  in  the  same  way  as  the  L.C.C. 

oes  at  Resent  in  the  County  of  London.  That  is,  it  would  provide  houses  and 
flats  in  Greater  London  available  for  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  satisfy  the 
necessary  conditions. 

123.  The  second  aspect  of  housing  concerns  accommodation  for  overspill 
ou  SI  e renter  London.  This  is  a matter  which  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
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Greater  London  Council.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  overspill  problem 
can  be  dealt  with:  they  include  schemes  under  the  Town  Development  Act, 
further  New  Towns,  and  additional  housing  estates  outside  Greater  London. 
The  Greater  London  Council  should  have  powers  to  provide  housing  within  or 
without  the  Metropolis ; to  participate  in  schemes  under  the  Town  Development 
Act;  and  to  undertake  the  building  of  new  towns.  The  second  tier  authorities 
should  have  concurrent  powers  to  provide  housing  within  their  respective  areas. 


Fire  Brigades 

124.  The  advantages  of  a unified  service  operating  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greater  London  are  so  great  that  any  division  of  personnel  or  appliances  among 
a number  of  authorities  is  wrong  in  principle.  Only  by  means  of  a unified 
administration  can  the  siting  of  fire  stations  be  planned  so  as  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  service  for  the  Metropolis.  Mutual  aid,  however  freely  given,  is  not  an 
adequate  substitute  for  unity  of  command  in  a service  where  a relatively  slight 
delay  can  have  serious  consequences.  The  Greater  London  Council  should,  there- 
fore, have  undivided  responsibility  for  this  function. 


Ambulances 

125.  Technical  and  administrative  considerations  lead  to  a similar  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  ambulance  service.  The  need  to  reduce  cross  traffic  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  secure  the  fullest  use  of  the  drivers  and  vehicles  employed,  point 
to  a unified  administration  of  the  ambulance  service  by  the  Greater  London 
Council. 


Civil  Defence 

126.  As  the  1939-45  war  demonstrated.  Civil  Defence  needs  to  be 
administered  over  the  Metropolis  as  a whole  and  the  Greater  London  Council 
must,  therefore,  be  given  the  duty  of  organising  this  service.  The  personnel 
needed  for  the  service  are,  however,  frequently  found  in  other  local  authority 
services  and  recruitment  and  training  in  some  branches  will  be  best  left  to  the 
second  tire  authorities  providing  those  services. 

(i)  The  Auxiliary  Fire  Service  would  be  organised  and  trained  in  conjunction 
with  the  Fire  Service,  A.F.S.  becoming  a responsibility  of  the  Greater 
London  Council. 

(ii)  The  Emergency  Feeding  Service  and  provision  of  emergency  accom- 
modation would  necessarily  devolve  for  recruitment  and  training  on  the 
second  tier  authorities,  as  these  services  are  best  organised  by  local 
government  officers  with  experience  in  providing  school  meals  for  large 
numbers  of  children. 

(iii)  Rescue  and  Demolition  would  similarly  match  up  with  the  Engineers’ 
Departments  of  the  second  tier  authorities,  who  in  total  will  probably 
employ  more  staff  of  the  requisite  type  than  the  Greater  London  Council. 
As  this  authority  would  also  employ  some  of  the  desirable  recruits,  close 
liaison  between  the  Greater  London  Council  and  second  tier  authorities 
will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  no  potential  volunteers  are  overlooked  and 
the  available  resources  and  equipment  are  known. 

(iv)  Wardens  are  probably  best  recruited  and  organised  on  a local  basis. 
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Open  Spaces 

127.  Open  spaces  faU  rougMy  into  large  and  small  categories.  The  larger 
open  spaces  such  as  Hampstead  Heath  or  Epping  Forest  cater  for  people  who  1 
come  from  all  parts  of  London.  The  Greater  London  Council  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  body  for  providing  large  tracts  such  as  these  ; but  there  is  every 
reason  why  the  second  tier  authorities  should  be  allowed  to  provide  smaller  open 
spaces  within  their  own  areas.  Concurrent  powers  should  be  granted  to  the 
Greater  London  Council  and  the  second  tier  authorities. 

Recreational  Facilities 

128.  The  London  County  Council  provides  an  extensive  programme  of 
music,  ballet  and  drama,  mostly  performed  in  the  open-air,  in  the  London  parks 
which  it  controls.  Since  we  envisage  some  large  open  spaces  being  provided  by 
the  Greater  London  Council  it  would  be  logical  to  permit  that  authority  to 
provide  entertainments  in  any  open  spaces  under  its  jurisdiction.  Furthermore, 
the  Festival  Hall  has  shown  that  some  recreational  facilties  are  so  costly  to 
construct,  and  offer  such  widespread  benefits,  that  they  should  properly  be  under- 
taken and  paid  for  by  an  authority  responsible  for  the  whole  Metropolis.  We 
would  therefore  give  concurrent  powers  in  this  sphere  to  the  Greater  London 
Council. 

Car  Parks 

129.  One  method  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  motor  cars  in  central  London 
to  to  provide  large  car  parks  on  the  periphery.  People  living  some  distance  from 
the  centre  and  wishing  to  travel  by  car  to  their  work  would  leave  their  cars  in 
these  car  parks  and  complete  the  journey  to  central  London  by  bus  or  tube. 
Such  large  car  parks  will  involve  heavy  expenditure  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  them  will  not  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  provided  by  the  Greater  London  Council.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  why  smaller  parking  facilities  should  not  be  provided  either  by 
second  tier  authorities  or  by  the  Greater  London  Authority.  The  best  solution 
will  be  to  confer  concurrent  powers  of  providing  car  parks  on  both  the  Greater 
London  Council  and  on  the  second  tier  authorities. 

Street  Lighting 

130.  The  Greater  London  Council  should  have  power  to  provide  street 
lighting  on  all  main  highways  and  bridges.  It  should  also  be  authorised  to 
regulate  the  standard  of  lighting  and  type  of  equipment  used  on  all  other  roads 
in  the  Metropolis.  The  provision  and  maintenance  of  lighting  on  such  roads 
Could  be  administered  by  the  second  tier  authorities. 

Building  Bye-laws 

131.  At  present  building  construction  and  design  in  the  county  of  London 
are  governed  by  the  London  Building  Acts.  Elsewhere  in  the  Metropolis  they 
are  regulated  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  bye-laws  made  thereunder.  A single 
code  and  a unified  system  of  administration  are  required  for  the  Metropolis. 
The  Greater  London  Council  should  be  the  principal  authority  under  such  a code. 

Oean  Air 

132.  It  is  obvious  that  air  pollution  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  Greater  London 
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in  a piecemeal  fashion,  since  pollution  cannot  be  confined  to  one  area.  The  task 
of  specifying  clean  air  zones  is,  therefore,  one  for  the  Greater  London  Council 
though  it  will  be  argued  later  that  enforcement  can  be  left  to  the  second  tier 
authorities  (paragraph  162). 


Port  Health 

133.  The  City  Corporation  is  at  present  the  Port  Health  Authority.  If  our 
proposals  for  London  are  accepted  the  City  Corporation  will  be  merged  in  a new 
authority  for  Central  London.  In  any  event  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
administration  of  this  service  should  fall  on  the  City,  as  the  service  is  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  Greater  London.  This  function  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Greater  London  Council. 


Transport  in  the  Greater  London  Area 

134.  Transport  is  one  of  the  vital  services  in  Greater  London  where  the 
flow  of  population  between  the  centre  and  the  suburbs  places  immense  peak  hour 
loads  on  all  forms  of  transport.  The  Greater  London  Council  would  have  the 
onus  of  providing  the  class  I roads,  and  concurrent  powers  for  providing  car 
parking  facilities  to  meet  one  part  of  the  problem.  The  long  term  policy,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  expected  to  ease  the  position  in  many  ways,  will  call  for  the 
planning  of  housing,  industrial  and  commercial  areas.  Clearly  planning  and 
highway  policies  must  be  integrated  with  the  development  of  transport.  With 
one  major  local  government  body  responsible  for  classified  highways,  and  plan- 
ning, the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  trunk  roads,  the  London  Transport  Executive 
for  the  underground  system  and  road  passenger  services,  and  the  British  Transport 
Commission  for  suburban  and  main  line  services,  probably  as  great  a concen- 
tration of  responsibility  and  power  will  be  attained  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
expect.  Obviously,  co-operation  between  the  authorities  responsible  for  planning, 
highways,  and  transport  is  necessary.  A coherent  overall  view  is  more  likely  to 
be  taken  by  a few  rather  than  by  a number  of  bodies,  and  the  problem  of 
obtaining  agreement  to  policies  will  be  easier  if  it  is  required  from  a few  rather 
than  a large  number  of  bodies. 

SECOND  TIER  AUTHORITIES 

135.  The  second  tier  authorities  envisaged  in  this  scheme  will  be  responsible 
for  a wide  range  of  services,  and  must,  therefore,  be  large  eonugh  to  provide 
those  services  efficiently  and  economically.  The  responsibilities  and  the  resources 
of  these  bodies  will  be  far  greater  than  those  of  the  second  tier  authorities  which 
now  exist  in  Greater  London,  or  indeed  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Except  for 
the  dozen  or  so  services  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Greater  London  Council  they 
will  carry  the  whole  burden  of  local  government  in  the  Metropolis.  They  will 
be  effective  units  of  local  government.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Greater 
London  authority  will  be  so  large,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  second  tier  units  small 
enough  to  maintain  a close  contact  with  local  communities.  They  should  be 
based  on  local  centres  of  communal  loyalty  and  sentiment. 

136.  The  British  tradition  of  local  government  places  great  emphasis  on  the 
“ local  ” aspect.  Local  government  can  harness  the  loyalty  and  sentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a locality  in  a way  that  a larger  unit  cannot.  The  effective  unit  of 
local  government,  at  any  level,  should  be  sensitive  to  local  feelings  and  local 
needs.  Councillors  and  senior  officers  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  public, 
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and  the  citizen  should  not  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  a vast,  remote  and  ^ 
inaccessible  organisation.  For  these  reasons  services  should  not  be  given  to  a *■ 
larger  authority  than  the  technical  needs  of  the  service  dictate.  On  the  other  I 
hand  a service  should  not  be  provided  by  an  authority  so  small  that  either  it 
cannot  afford  to  provide  expensive  equipment  and  staff,  or  cannot  offer  adequate 
opportunities  for  their  use. 

137.  A suitable  name  for  the  second  tier  authorities  envisaged  in  this 
scheme  would  be  Greater  London  Boroughs,  and  this  term  will  be  used  hereafter 
when  referring  to  them. 

138.  The  size  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  will  obviously  depend  on 
the  services  which  they  are  to  perform.  It  is  proposed  that  education  and 
personal  health  services  inter  alia  should  be  allocated  to  the  second  tier;  and 
this  implies  substantial  authorities. 

139.  It  is  believed  that  the  population  of  the  second  tier  authorities  should 

be  between  250,000  and  500,000.  County  boroughs  of  this  size  are  among  the 
best  administered  towns  in  Great  Britain.  They  include  Bradford  (287,000), 
Bristol  (440,000),  Cardiff  (251,000),  Coventry  (277,000),  Sheffield  (499,000)! 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (275,000)  and  Leicester  (281,000).  It  is  quite  clear  that  units 
of  this  size  are  effective  organs  for  providing  a wide  range  of  important  services. 
Units  of  smaller  population  might  have  inadequate  areas  in  Greater  London 
except  on  the  periphery.  i 

140.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  Table  I gives  the  population  and  ! 
area  of  all  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.  This  , shows  that  there  are 
10  county  boroughs  of  this  size  outside  London:  and  only  4 with  populations 

in  excess  of  the  maximum  size  mentioned  above.  i 


Table  I 

Size  of  County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 


Fopulation-~r-\9Sl 

(000) 

No.  of 
Authorities 

Average  Area 
(acres) 

Under  100 

34 

6,925 

Over  100  and  not  over  200 

32 

8,829 

„ 200 

„ „ „ 250 

3 

11,677 

„ 250 

„ „ 300 

6 

18,669 

„ 300 

400 

2 

16,429 

400 

„ „ 500 

2 

32,971 

„ 500 

„ „ „ 600 

1 

40,613 

„ 600 

„ „ „ 700 

1 

27,819 

„ 700 

00 

o 

O 

1 

27,819 

Over  1,100 

1 

51,147 

141.  The  London  County  Council,  given  a free  hand  with  its  administrative 
arrangements,  established  the  following  divisions  for  the  provision  of  education 
and  health  services. 
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Table  II 


London  County  Council 
Education  and  Health  Service  Divisions 


Division 

No. 

Population 

Area 

(acres) 

1 

450,270 

6,943 

2 

521,000 

10,292 

3 

285,810 

4,085 

4 

260,740 

4,809 

5 

224,240 

5,534 

6 

308,120 

13,704 

7 

399,900 

11,495 

8 

372,400 

6,718 

9 

450,500 

11,270 

It  is  understood  that  the  London  County  Council  are  considering  merging 
divisions  4 and  5 (the  two  smallest)  to  make  a division  of  approximately  485,000, 

142.  In  administering  education  services,  Essex  chose  the  units  shown  in 
Table  III  where  the  difficulties  of  fitting  in  Excepted  Districts  allowed.  Surrey 
to  has  looked  to  divisions  of  similar  size  where  conditions  permitted. 


Table  IH 


Education  Divisional  Executives 


County 

Division 

Population 

Essex 

Forest 

225,020 

South 

260,130 

Surrey 

Wimbledon 

194,400 

Kingston 

201,850 

Leatherhead 

217,850 

Walton 

204,910 

Table  IV 


Numbers  of  Officers  Employed  by  Metropolitan  Boroughs 


Population 

(000) 

No.  of 
Authorities 
in  Group 

Officers  per 
1,000  Population 

0—  50 

4 

3.2 

50—100 

11 

3.8 

100—150 

6 

2.9 

150—200 

5 

2.6 

200—250 

3 

2.3 

338 

1 

2.0 
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Table  V 

Numbers  of  Officers  Employed  by  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Districts  in  Greater  London 


Population 

Group 

(000) 

No.  of 
Authorities 
in  Group 

Officers  per 
1,000  PiOpulation 

0—  50 

24 

2.8 

50—100 

30 

2.5 

100—150 

9 

2.5 

150—200 

4 

2.5 

214 

1 

1.4 

143.  Table  IV  shows  the  number  of  local  government  officers  (non-manual) 
per  1,000  population  employed  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  classified  by  size. 
This  shows  that  the  proportion  of  staff  required  varies  inversely  with  the  size 
of  the  authority.  Table  V gives  similar  statistics  for  county  districts  in  Greater 
London  outside  the  county  of  London. 

144.  A similar  trend  applies  to  finance  staffs  both  in  county  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales  and  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  as  shown  by  Table  VI. 


Table  VI 

Finance  Staffs  in  England  and  Wales* 

County  Boroughs 


Population  of  Authority 

Staff  per  10,000 

{thousands) 

Population 

Below  100  

9.8 

100—199  

7.4 

200—299  

7.6 

300  and  over  

5.2 

Metropolitan  Boroughs 


Population  of  Authority 

Staff  per  10,000 

(thousands) 

Population 

Below  100 

7.3 

100—199  ... 

4.9 

200  and  over  

4.2 

145.  The  figures  given  in  the  above  tables  show  that  on  several  different 
grounds  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  optimum  size  of  the  Greater 
London  Borough  lies  within  the  range  proposed  in  this  scheme,  namely, 
250 — 500,000  population. 


* Based  on  R.  Sidebothan  (“  Local  Authorities’  Finance  Staffs  ” published  by  I.M.T.A.) 
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146.  Local  authorities  cannot,  however,  be  devised  solely  on  a quantative 
basis.  Geographical  factors,  transport  facilties,  shopping  centres,  schools  and 
other  municipal  services,  and  local  sentiment  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 
With  these  considerations  in  view  the  scheme  of  reform  here  proposed  is  based, 
wherever  possible,  on  the  amalgamation  of  existing  local  government  areas.  By 
this  means  the  new  and  enlarged  authorities  will  be  able  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  existing  municipal  facilities,  and  the  dislocation  of  services  will  be  reduced 
to  a minimum. 


Proposed  Greater  London  Boroughs 

147.  Table  VII  shows  in  general  terms  the  way  in  which  the  Metropolis 
might  be  divided  to  give  a total  of  25  authorities  with  populations  of  the  order 

250^000 500,000.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  that  is  area  No.  10 — 

Watford-Rickmansworth,  where  the  total  population  envisaged  is  152,000.  While 
the  district  concerned  is  clearly  more  an  integral  part  of  Greater  London  than  of 
extra-metropolitan  Hertfordshire,  it  has  a recognisable  local  centre  in  Watford 
which  would  be  difScult  to  combine  with  the  adjacent  areas  of  Middlesex.  See 
Map  II  of  this  Part. 


148.  Schedule  “ a ” at  the  end  of  this  Part  sets  out  the  specimen  scheme  of 
authorities  in  greater  detail. 


Central  Area 

149.  The  Central  Area  in  Greater  London  has  a unique  quality,  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Buckingham  Palace,  Whitehall  and  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  are  a few  of  the  many 
features  which  make  this  area  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  British  people.  It  is 
proposed  that  a Greater  London  Borough  should  be  set  up  for  the  Central 
Area.  This  would  comprise  north  of  the  Thames:  the  whole  of  the  City  of 
London,  Holborn,  Westminster,  small  parts  of  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and  Padding- 
ton including  Paddington  Station,  most  of  Finsbury,  central  and  south  St. 
Marylebone  including  Regents  Park,  South  St.  Pancras,  the  southern  tip  of 
Shoreditch,  and  the  western  extension  of  Stepney  to  include  the  Tower  and  the 
Royal  Mint.  To  the  south  of  the  Thames:  the  north  west  corner  of  Bermondsey 
including  London  Bridge  Station,  north  Southwark  as  far  south  as  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  road  junction,  and  the  north  east  corner  of  Lambeth  including 
Vauxhall  Station.  See  Map  I of  this  Part.  This  Central  Area  would  contain 
most  of  the  great  institutions  which  distinguish  the  capital.  Its  rateable  value 
per  head  of  population  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  Greater 
London  Boroughs  but  the  rate  equalisation  scheme  proposed  in  paragraph  187 
would  ensure  that  this  would  be  shared  with  all  other  Greater  London  Boroughs. 

150.  This  authority  would  have  the  same  status  and  the  same  powers  as  the 
other  Greater  London  Boroughs  with  one  exception.  In  view  of  the  special 
importance  of  the  development  of  the  central  area  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
all  planning  and  highway  powers  concerning  it  to  the  Greater  London  Council. 
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Table  VH 


Proposed  Greater  London  Boroughs 


1. 

Central  Area  

Population 

OOO’s 

350 

Acreage 

OOO’s 

7.0 

R.V. 

fOOO’s 

42,520 

R.F.  per 
head 
£ 

122 

2. 

Erith — ^Woolwich 

383 

33.0 

5,957 

16 

3. 

Beckenham — Orpington  . . . 

293 

39.0 

4,617 

16 

4. 

Croydon  Caterham 

382 

35.0 

6,699 

18 

5. 

Wimbledon — Sutton 

440 

38.0 

7,708 

18 

6. 

Richmond — ^Walton 

326 

40.0 

6,700 

21 

7. 

Isleworth— Twickenham  . , , 

349 

34.0 

6,313 

IS 

8. 

Acton — ^West  Drayton 

472 

31.0 

6,446 

14’ 

9. 

Harrow — ^Ruislip 

310 

24.0 

5,459 

18 

10. 

Watford  — Rickmansworth 

152 

30.0 

2,659 

18 

11. 

Finchley — Potters  Bar 

312 

35.0 

5,774 

19 

12. 

Enfield — Cheshunt 

309 

33.0 

5,000 

16 

13. 

Tottenham — Wood  Green 

267 

7.0 

4,000 

15 

14. 

Barking — Ilford  

390 

22.0 

5,474 

14 

15. 

Walthamstow  — Woodford 

375 

31.0 

5,141 

14 

16. 

The  Hams 

281 

8.0 

3,669 

13 

17. 

Romford — Hornchurch  . . . 

250 

29.0 

2,876 

11 

18. 

Wandsworth — Battersea  . . , 

450 

11.0 

6,642 

15 

19. 

Bermondsey  — Camberwell 

505 

11.0 

8,319 

16 

20. 

Greenwich — Lewisham  ... 

383 

12.0 

5,270 

14 

21. 

Kensington — ^Hammersmith 

437 

7.0 

14,288 

33 

22. 

Willesden — ^Wembley 

343 

11.0 

6,305 

18 

23. 

St.  Pancras — ^Hampstead  ... 

302 

7.0 

8,147 

27 

24, 

Islington— Stoke  Newington 

279 

4.0 

3,685 

13 

25. 

Hackney — Stepney  ... 

431 

9.0 

6,981 

16 

Table  VIH 

Proposed  Greater  London  Boroughs  by  population  sizes 
(1956) 


Population 

(000) 

No. 

Under  250  

1 

250—300  

5 

300—350  

8 

350—400  

5 

400-^50  

4 

450—500  ... 

1 

Over  500  

1 

25 

— 
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Population  and  Rateable  Value 

151.  The  density  of  population  varies  considerably  from  12  per  acre  in 
West  Middlesex  and  Essex  to  56  in  Hammersmith  and  74  in  Kensington.  Table 
IX  illustrates  this. 


Table  IX 

Density  of  Population  in  Greater  London  Boroughs  (1956) 


Population  per  acre 

No. 

5—10  

7 

11—15  

5 

15—20  

3 

21—25  



26—30  



31—35  

3 

36—40  

2 

41-^5  

1 

46—50  

2 

51—55  



56—60  

— 

61  and  over  

2 

25 

152.  The  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  range 
from  £11  to  £33  (£121  for  the  Central  Area),  twenty  being  included  in  the  range 
from  £13  to  £19.  See  Table  X.  Under  a Rate  Equalisation  Scheme  mentioned 
in  paragraph  187  most  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  would  expect  to  benefit, 
principally  at  the  expense  of  the  Central  Area. 


Table  X 


Rateable  Value*  per  bead  of  Greater  London  Boroughs 


R.V.  per  head 
£ 

No.  of  proposed 
Greater  London  Boroughs 

11 

1 

13 

2 

14 

4 

15 

2 

16 

5 

1'8 

6 

19 

1 

21 

1 

27 

1 

33 

1 

122 

1 

25 

— 
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Functions  of  Greater  London  Boroughs 

153.  These  should  have  responsibility  for  a wide  range  of  services.  The 
most  important  ones  are  as  follows,  but  in  addition  they  will  have  many  other 
duties  to  perform.  A fuller  list  of  these  functions  is  given  in  Schedule  “ b ” at 
the  end  of  this  Part. 

(a)  Education 

(b)  Public  Libraries 

(c)  Recreational  facilities 

(d)  Youth  Employment 

(e)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

(f)  Evironmental  Health 

(g)  Clean  Air  (Enforcement) 

(h)  Local  drainage 

(j)  Refuse  collection 

(k)  Planning  control  (limited  powers  of  approval) 

(l)  Highways 

(m)  Car  Parks 

(n)  Housing 

(p)  Regulatory  Functions 

(q)  Rating 

The  general  approach  to  the  allocation  of  functions  is  that  unless  there  are 
very  strong  reasons  for  the  service  being  given  to  the  top-tier  authority  it  should 
be  provided  by  the  second-tier  authority. 


Education 

154.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (paragraph  141)  to  the  size  of  the 
administrative  units  chosen  for  the  Education  Service  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  some  other  county  councils  in  Greater  London,  and  they  have  carried 
great  weight  in  determining  the  size  of  our  proposed  second  tier  units.  The 
Greater  London  Boroughs  would  be  able  to  provide  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  a satisfactory  manner.  One  important  condition  which  is  implicit 
in  this  proposal,  however,  is  that  parents  should  be  free  to  send  their  children  to 
whichever  schools  they  choose  within  Greater  London,  subject  only  to  accom- 
modation being  available.  This  principle  is  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
expense,  time  and  energies  involved  in  lengthy  journeys  will  inevitably  limit  the 
range  of  movement  of  children  between  home  and  school. 

155.  Special  schools  for  many  purposes  could  be  adequately  provided  by  the 
Greater  London  Boroughs.  In  a few  instances  it  would  be  necessary  for  highly 
specialised  schools  serving  more  than  one  Greater  London  Borough  to  be  provided 
by  joint  action. 


Further  Education 

156.  As  proposed  in  paragraph  70  technical  education  should  be  provided 
by  the  Greater  London  Council.  All  other  branches  of  further  education  can  be 
entrusted  to  the  Greater  London  Boroughs,  Technical  education  can  broadly  be 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  further  education  by  its  vocational  character. 
Taking  Greater  London  as  a whole,  technical  education  is  mainly  carried  on  in 


* Rating  figures  for  1957  are  used  throughout 
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technical  colleges,  colleges  of  commerce  and  colleges  of  advanced  technology. 
Most  of  the  non-vocational  courses,  in  a wide  variety  of  subjects,  are  provided  by 
evening  institutes.  These  customarily  use  the  premises  of  day  schools  and  could 
best  he  administered  by  the  Greater  London  Boroughs. 

Public  Libraries 

157.  The  public  library  service  is  administered  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
in  the  County  of  London  and  mainly  by  boroughs  and  county  councils  elsewhere 
in  Greater  London.  The  system  works  well  owing  to  extensive  arrangements  for 
inter-library  loans,  reciprocal  facilities,  and  the  Central  Library.  It  should 
continue  as  a function  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs. 

Recreational  Facilities 

158.  These  cover  a wide  range  of  amenities.  Civic  entertainment  of  many 
different  kinds  are  provided  or  aided  by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  and 
the  county  district  councils  in  Greater  London.  They  include  concerts  and 
dramatic  performances,  opera  and  ballet,  exhibitions  of  art  and  crafts,  carnivals 
and  festivals,  lectures  and  film  displays.  Local  citizens  often  participate  not  only 
as  members  of  the  audience  but  as  performers.*  Ballroom  dances,  country 
dances,  whist  drives,  etc.,  are  frequently  held  under  municipal  auspices.  Outdoor 
recreations  for  which  municipal  provision  is  made  include  tennis,  cricket,  football, 
hockey  and  athletics  of  all  kinds.  Swimming  pools,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  are 
fairly  widespread  throughout  the  Metropolis,  and  most  of  the  indoor  type  are 
converted  into  gymnasia  in  the  winter  months.  Responsibility  for  these  functions 
should  be  allocated  to  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  whose  greater  resources 
should  do  much  to  expand  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  facilities. 

Youth  employment 

159.  This  service  has  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  it  must  maintain 
contact  with  secondary  schools  and  assist  and  advise  school  leavers.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  in  touch  with  employment  both  in  the  locality  and  else- 
where. The  first  is  clearly  that  of  the  second  tier  authority.  At  present  this 
service  is  administered  by  the  L.C.C.  and  other  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils.  In  place  of  the  present  system  each  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs 
could  provide  this  service.  It  would  thus  continue  to  be  closely  linked  with 
secondary  schools. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

160.  These  comprise: 

(i)  Local  health  services  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946, 
covering  health  centres,  maternity  and  child  welfare,  midwifery,  health 
visitors,  home  nursing,  vaccination  and  immunisation,  prevention  of 
illness,  care  and  after-care  of  sick  persons,  the  provision  of  domestic 
help.  The  ambulance  service  is  excluded  here.  (See  paragraph  125.) 

(ii)  Welfare  services  for  the  care  of  the  old  and  disabled  persons,  and  the 
homeless,  under  Part  II  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

(iii)  Children  services  under  the  Chiidren  Act,  1948,  and  the  Adoption  Acts. 

(iv)  Health  and  welfare  services  for  school-children. 


* See  Civic  Entertainment  and  its  Cost,  a Survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Local  Authorities 
in  Greater  London  prepared  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Arts,  London  Council  of 
Social  Service.  (Hinrichsen  Edition,  1956.) 
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These  services  are  essentially  personal  services.  We  consider  the  Greater 
London  Boroughs  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  a reasonable  range  of 
specialised  institutions  and  qualified  sfaff  to  administer  them.  In  some  instances  / 
co-operation  among  the  second  tier  authorities  will  be  desirable.  So  far  as  I 
the  co-ordination  of  services  between  local  authorities  is  concerned,  the  same  i 
local  authorities  will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  health  and  welfare  work 
in  their  areas,  and  also  education. 

Environmental  Health 

161.  This  includes  the  provision  of  baths  and  washhouses,  the  inspection 
of  food  and  drugs,  public  conveniences,  the  disinfestation  of  premises  and  persons 
the  prevention  of  sanitary  nuisances,  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Factories 
Acts,  provision  of  cemeteries  and  crematoria,  mortuaries,  and  so  forth.  All  these 
functions  should  be  the  responsihility  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs. 

Oean  Air 

. 

162.  It  has  been  proposed  in  paragraph  132  that  the  Greater  London 

Council  should  have  power  to  specify  clean  air  zones  in  Greater  London.  In 
view  of  the  substantial  staffs  of  public  health  inspectors  which  the  Greater 
London  Boroughs  would  have  to  employ  in  connection  with  their  public  health  and 
regulatory  functions,  the  enforcement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  might  be  entrusted  f 
to  the  second-tier  authorities,  though  the  Greater  London  Council  would  have  ;i 
to  have  default  powers  in  reserve.  | 


Local  drainage 

163.  At  present  second-tier  authorities  provide  a satisfactory  service.  The 
new  Greater  London  Boroughs  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  service. 


Refuse  collectioii 

164.  Unlike  refuse  disposal,  the  collection  of  refuse  can  be  undertaken 
by  the  second-tier  authorities.  Once  again  we  apply  the  principle  of  not  allocating 
a function  to  the  Greater  London  Council  if  it  can  be  effectively  performed 
by  a smaller  authority. 


Planning  Control 

165.  It  has  already  been  urged  that  planning  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Greater  London  Council.  The  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan, 
industrial  location,  major  redevelopment,  and  overspill  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  which  should  be  decided  by  a body  representing  the  whole 
Metropolis. 

166.  Applications  for  planning  approval  in  the  case  of  large  industrial 
and  commercial  premises  (including  offices)  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Greater  London  Council,  because  wide  issues  affecting  employment  or  traffic 
or  the  character  of  an  entire  neighbourhood  may  be  involved.  Where,  however, 
planning  approval  is  sought  for  the  election  or  alteration  of  individual  dwellings 
in  areas  designated  as  residential  in  the  Development  Plan,  these  could  well 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs.  One  practicable  line 
of  division  would  be  to  allocate  to  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  planning  control 
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functions  for  applications  where  the  total  floor  area  did  not  exceed  a specified 
figure,  e.g.,  5,000  square  feet,  and  was  in  conformity  with  the  Development  Plan. 

Highways 

167.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the  Greater  London  Council  should  be 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  construction  of  major  highways  (Paragraphs 
29-31).  There  remains  a large  volume  of  work  which  the  Greater  London 
Boroughs  proposed  in  this  scheme  should  be  able  to  carry  out  with  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  includes  all  highway  functions  appertaining  to  Class  II,  Class 
III  and  unclassified  roads  and  the  street  cleansing  of  all  highways. 

Car  Parks 

168.  The  need  has  been  shown  in  paragraph  129  for  giving  the  Greater 
London  Council  power  to  provide  car  parks  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  on  the 
main  highways.  In  addition,  local  car  parking  problems  exist  in  most  parts 
of  London.  These  could  well  be  dealt  with  by  the  Greater  London  Boroughs 
who  should  be  given  concurrent  powers  to  provide  parking  facilities  within  their 
respective  areas. 


Housing 

169.  The  metropolitan  boroughs  and  county  districts  in  Greater  London 
have  substantial  achievements  to  their  credit  as  housing  authorities.  The  greater 
resources  and  increased  size  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  should  assist  them 
to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  in  providing  housing  outlined  in  paragraphs 
49-55.  We  have  already  shown  the  need  for  concurrent  housing  powers  to  be 
given  to  the  Greater  London  Council.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  to  state 
fiiat  housing  will  be  an  important  responsibility  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs. 

Regulatory  Functions 

170.  The  regulation  of.  many  different  matters  is  an  important  part  of 
local  government.  They  include  for  example,  the  regulation  of  the  closing  hours 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  shops,  the  inspection  of  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs  ; 
the  licensing  of  petrol  filling  stations  and  the  storage  of  petroleum ; the  registra- 
tion of  massage  establishments,  common  lodging  houses,  nursing  homes  and 
theatrical  employers  or  agencies  offering  theatrical  employment ; the  licensing 
of  theatres,  cinemas,  concert  and  dance  halls ; and  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
of  weights  and  measures.  The  distribution  of  these  powers  at  present  among 
the  local  authorities  in  Greater  London  is  too  complicated  to  explain  in  detail. 
We  consider  that  such  regulatory  functions  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
performed  by  the  Greater  London  Boroughs.  There  may  be  a few  exceptions 
where  it  is  important  that  uniformity  should  prevail  throughout  the  Metropolis 
or  where  a function  demands  highly  specialised  officers  which  all  Greater  London 
Boroughs  could  not  be  expected  to  employ.  In  such  instances  the  Greater 
London  Council  would  become  the  authority ; but  a strong  case  would  have  to 
be  made  out. 

171.  Many  of  the  public  control  powers  now  being  exercised  by  the  London 
County  Council  could  with  advantage  be  exercised  by  second-tier  authorities. 
The  issuing  of  driving  and  motor  licences  is  an  illustration.  These  are  issued 
by  county  and  county  borough  councils,  acting  as  a collection  agency  for  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  The  convenience  of  the  public  would  be  best  served  by 
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having  readily  accessible  points  at  which  licences  could  be  obtained;  this  is 
done  to  some  extent  by  the  provisions  for  obtaining  a limited  range  of  motor 
vehicle  licences  at  Post  OfBces.  Outside  the  limited  range  these  licences  can  j 
only  be  obtained  at  County  Hall.  ? 

Rating 

172.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  abandoning  the  present  system. 

The  Greater  London  Boroughs  would  levy  a rate  and  the  Greater  London  J 
Council  would  obtain  its  rate  income  by  precepting  on  them.  I 

I 

173.  A fuller  list  of  the  functions  which  it  is  proposed  to  allocate  to  the  j 

Greater  London  Boroughs  under  this  scheme  is  set  out  in  Schedule  “ B ” at 
the  end  of  this  Part.  S 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GREATER  LONDON 
AUTHORITIES 

Membership  of  the  Greater  London  Council  \ 

174.  As  has  already  been  stressed,  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  London  ’ 

Government  is  based  on  the  view  that  it  should  be  local  and  democratic.  The 
best  way  to  ensure  this  is  by  the  present  system  of  having  authorities  with  directly 
elected  members.  i 

175.  The  population  of  Greater  London  is  millions,  and  this  presents  : 

a new  problem  in  applying  the  principle  of  representation.  To  have  small  wards 
for  each  member  would  lead  to  a very  large  Greater  London  Council ; while 

to  have  a small  Council  must  lead  to  large  electoral  divisions.  Considerations 
of  democracy  and  accessibility  of  councillors  would  lead  to  small  divisions,  but 
too  large  a Council  would  militate  against  the  efficient  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  functions  to  be  performed,  about  100  members 
would  be  adequate. 

176.  This  number  will  be  required  to  man  the  Committees  which  are  likely 
to  number  perhaps  a dozen.  These  w'ould  presumably  include  General  Purposes, 
Finance,  Establishment,  Town  Planning,  Highways,  Housing,  Main  Drainage, 
Refuse  Disposal,  Fire  Brigades  and  Ambulances,  Education,  Civil  Defence,  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces. 

177.  If  the  parliamentary  constituencies  were  adopted  as  wards  for 
Council  elections  this  would  give  a Greater  London  Council  of  110  councillors. 
The  present  parliamentary  constituencies  in  Greater  London  range  in  size  from 
thirty  nine  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  electors.  These  are  large  electorates, 
but  the  advantage  of  having  a small  membership  is  likely  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  of  large  electorates. 

Aldermen 

178.  It  is  urged  that  there  should  be  no  aldermen,  partly  to  restrict  the 
size,  and  partly  because  under  present  circumstances  aldermen  (with  a 6-year 
tenure  of  office)  have  often  the  effect  of  continuing  a party  in  power  when  the 
electorate  has  shown  a clear  preference  for  an  opposing  party.  Under  the  party 
system  aldermen  are  no  longer  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  “older  and  wiser 
heads”  are  retained,  because  if  a political  party  wishes  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a man’s  services  he  will  be  found  a safe  seat ; while  if  no  party  seeks  his 
services  he  will  not  become  an  alderman. 

179.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  renewing  the  Council,  the  present  London 
system  of  elections  every  three  years  for  all  councillors  seems  to  work  well 
and  we  recommend  that  this  should  continue. 
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Table  XU 


Local  Authority  Membership  and  Ratio  of  Electors  to  Councillors 


Authority 

Total  Seats 

Aldermen 

Councillors 

Electors  for 
Council  Seats 

Counties 

London  

147 

21 

126 

17,000 

Middlesex  

116 

29 

87 

14,000 

Essex  

145 

36 

109 

8,000* 

Hertfordshire 

88 

22 

66 

5,000* 

Kent  

106 

26 

80 

10,000*  . 

Surrey  

110 

26 

84 

9,000* 

County  Boroughs 

Croydon  

64 

16 

48 

3,000 

Metropolitan  Boroughs 

Wandsworth 

70 

10 

60 

3,500 

Holbom  

49 

7 

42 

400 

Boroughs 

Harrow  

60 

15 

45 

2,500 

Kingston  - on  - Thames 

32 

8 

24 

1,000 

Urban  District 

Hornchurch  ... 

30 

— 

30 

2,500 

Penge  

18 

— 

18 

1,000 

♦For  whole  county 


Payment  of  members 

180.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  recent  years  that  local  government  can 
make  heavy  demands  on  the  time  and  energies  of  members.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1948,  recognised  that  many  people,  especially  those  in  employment, 
could  only  serve  as  members  at  a substantial  financial  sacrifice  which  they  might 
not  be  able  to  afford.  This  Act  introduced  the  idea  of  a “ Financial  Loss 
Allowance,”  payable  where  a member  incurs  a loss  of  salary  or  wages  (or  has 
to  employ  a substitute)  in  attending  a meeting.  Many  municipal  corporations 
have,  for  many  years,  made  an  allowance  to  the  Mayor,  but  this  is  frequently 
considered  to  be  partly  or  mainly  an  allowance  for  entertainment  and  for 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  office  rather  than  a payment  for  services  rendered 
or  for  loss  of  earnings.  It  is  in  general  agreed  that  voluntary  service  on  public 
bodies  is  wholly  excellent,  but  if  members  are  expected  to  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  on  local  government,  membership  may  tend  to  be  restricted  to  pensioners, 
married  women,  and  others  who  do  not  have  to  earn  their  living,  or  to  trade 
union  officials  who  are  paid  by  their  unions.  A council  composed  too  largely 
of  these  elements  is  not  necessarily  the  best  representative  assembly.  Table  XI 
gives  the  composition  by  occupation  of  some  existing  councils.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  to  make  membership  of  the  Greater  London  Council  open  to  as 
wide  a possible  range  of  people,  councillors  should  be  paid  a salary. 

181.  The  chairman  of  the  Greater  London  Council  would  be  in  a special 
position.  He  would  be  elected  by  the  Council  following  the  triennial  elections. 
His  post  should  be  recognised  as  full  time  and  be  salaried. 
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182.  The  Chairman  of  the  Greater  London  Council  would  occupy  a position 
of  unprecedented  importance  in  English  Local  Government.  Such  a post  deserves 
the  title  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Greater  London. 

Membership  of  the  Greater  London  Borough  Councils 

183.  These  authorities  will  have  a wide  range  of  duties  and  will  need  a 
large  number  of  committees.  A membership  of  about  100  will  probably  be 
needed  to  perform  the  necessary  functions  adequately.  Local  circumstances 
should  dictate  the  precise  number  for  each  authority.  (Table  XII  gives  some 
illustrations  of  the  membership  of  existing  councils  in  Greater  London.)  The 
comments  made  in  paragraph  178  about  aldermen  apply  equally  to  the  Greater 
London  Boroughs.  The  present  system,  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  of 
elections  for  all  councillors  every  three  years  should  also  be  followed.  Finally 
a salary  should  be  paid  to  members. 


Qualifications  for  membership  of  Greater  London  Boroughs 

184.  Although  they  will  he  considerably  larger  than  existing  second-tier 
authorities,  many  people  will  work  in  one  Greater  London  Borough  and  reside 
in  another.  In  order  to  obtain  a wide  choice  of  candidates  for  election,  member- 
ship of  a Greater  London  Borough  should  not  be  restricted  to  persons  with 
a residential  or  property  qualification  in  that  particular  borough,  but  should 
also  be  open  to  anyone  who  works  in  the  borough  and  resides  anywhere  in 
Greater  London. 


FINANCE 

185.  It  is  assumed  that  the  present  system  of  Exchequer  Grants  and  rating 
would  continue,  with  necessary  modifications,  in  any  change  in  the  structure 
of  London  Government.  Paragraph  172  has  already  proposed  that  rating  should 
remain  a second-tier  responsibility. 

186.  The  Greater  London  Boroughs  would  have  greater  rate  resources 
than  the  existing  second-tier  authorities.  Each  would  have  a substantial  rateable 
value,  ranging  from  £2i  milhon  to  £36  million.  The  financial  strength  of  the 
authorities  would  be  considerably  greater  than  they  are  at  present. 

187.  The  new  Exchequer  Grant  system,  which  came  into  operation  on  1st 
April,  1959,  provides  for  a General  Grant  to  be  paid  to  counties  and  county 
boroughs,  to  replace  many  percentage  grants  which  were  formerly  payable.  We 
propose  that  this  grant  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  Greater  London  Boroughs. 
As  the  Grants  absorbed  into  the  General  Grant  included  those  for  Town 
Planning,  Fire  Service,  and  Ambulance  (part  of  Health  grant)  some  of  the 
General  Grant  would  be  applicable  to  the  Greater  London  Council  rather  than 
to  the  Greater  London  Boroughs,  but  this  can  be  ignored  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  bulk  of  the  absorbed  grants  were  those  for  Education  and  Personal 
Health.  Town  Planning,  Fire  and  Ambulance  grants  were  a minor  part,  and 
as  the  General  Grant  accrues  in  relief  of  rates,  the  effect  of  this  change  will  be 
to  increase  the  Greater  London  Council  precept  but  to  reduce  the  rates  levied 
by  the  Greater  London  Boroughs.  Any  net  result  will  be  minimised  by  the 
equalising  effects  of  the  Rate  Deficiency  Grants  and  the  London  equalisation 
system. 
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188,  The  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  operates  throughout  the  country  and  is 
payable  to  all  authorities  and  it  could  continue  to  apply  to  the  proposed  Greater 
London  Boroughs.  The  Grants  received  in  Greater  London  total  nearly  £3.2m. 
net;  this  figure  includes  the  grants  payable  to  Essex  County  Council  which 
cannot  be  allocated  to  its  metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan  parts. 

189.  The  Specific  Government  Grants  still  in  existence  (including  Highways  | 
and  Housing  Grants)  should  also  continue  unchanged. 


Rate  Equalisation  I 

190.  At  present  four  methods  of  rate  equalisation  are  in  operation  in  the  ! 
Royal  Commission’s  Area  : 

(i)  The  cost  of  services  provided  by  county  councils  is  spread  equally 
throughout  the  county,  by  means  of  a uniform  rate  in  the  £. 

(ii) .  The  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  raises  all  authorities  whose  rate  per  head 

of  weighted  population  is  below  the  national  average  up  to  that  level. 

It  thus  has  an  equalising  effect  amongst  receiving  authorities  but  no 
effect  on  the  non-receivers. 

(iii)  The  Rate  Deduction  Element  in  the  General  Grant.  The  Grant  formula  t 
contains  an  element  by  which  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  is  reduced  t 
by  the  product  of  (at  present)  a 9d.  rate.  Where  rateable  value  per  head  f 
of  population  is  high  the  reduction  is  large  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  vice  versa.  It  thus  has  an  equahsing  effect,  but  at  present  this  is 
not  substantial. 

(iv)  The  London  Equalisation  Scheme  operating  in  respect  of  the  City  and 
Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

191.  In  the  scheme  here  proposed,  the  effect  of  (i)  above  would  be  slight, 
as  the  Greater  London  Council  would  have  a limited  range  of  functions.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  the  cost  of  these  but  it  is  suggested  that  they 
would  amount  to  about  a 6/8  Rate,  giving  a total  expenditure  of  about 
£60,000,000.  The  present  gross  annual  expenditure  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  £116,000,000.  The  effect  of  (ii)  would  also  be  slight  inasmuch  as 
the  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  operates  only  to  assist  the  poorer  authorities.  This 
effect  would  be  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  the  rate  deduction  element 
mentioned  in  (iii). 

192.  In  the  Royal  Commission's  Area  the  rateable  resources  are  far  more 
unevenly  distributed  than  anywhere  else  in  Britain.  The  Report  of  the  I 
Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Exchequer  Equalisation  Grants  in  England 
and  Wales  (the  Edwards  Committee)  Paragraph  100  (1),  speaking  of  the  L.C.C. 
area,  said  : 

“ There  is  a special  justification  for  an  Equalisation  Scheme  in  London 
because,  unlike  other  counties,  it  consists  of  a single  urban  area  with  a high 
degree  of  interdependence  between  its  parts  and  because  there  are  wide 
variations  of  rateable  resources  in  the  constituent  boroughs  due  to  the 
concentration  of  particular  types  of  rateable  property  in  particular  areas. 
The  result  of  this  pecuUar  distribution  of  rateable  value  is  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  Equalisation  Scheme  there  would  be  a very  wide  variation  in  the 
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rates  in  the  pound  required  for  borough  council  services.  In  1951-52,  for 
example,  the  true  rates  required  would  have  varied  from  2s.  Od.  to  17s.  lOd. 

This  statement  is  equally  true  of  Greater  London.  A rate  equalisation  scheme 
should  recognise  that  the  parts  of  Greater  London  are  interdependent,  and  apply 
the  equalisation  principle  to  all  the  Greater  London  Boroughs. 

193.  The  present  London  Equalisation  Scheme  pools  70%  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  and  The  City.  This  scheme  should  be  extended 
to  cover  the  Greater  London  boroughs. 


Relationships  between  Authorities 

194.  The  authorities  proposed  in  this  scheme  are  envisaged  as  being 
independent  authorities,  fully  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The 
Greater  London  Boroughs  would  not  be  subservient  to  the  Greater  London 
Council. 


A.  C.  DAY 
R.  C.  ESTALL 

I.  E.  MARTIN 

G.  I.  PONSONBY 
W.  A.  ROBSON 
M.  I.  WISE 

J.  H.  WOODS 


Schedule  A 

Composition  of  Greater  London  Boroughs  as  Proposed 
in  Part  II  (see  maps  I & II) 

Scheme  A 

Population  . Acreage  Rateable  Value 
OOO’s  OOO's  £000’s 

(1956)  (1957) 

1.  Central  Area*  (See  Map  I) 

City  of  London 
City  of  Westminster 
Holborn  M.B. 

Finsbury  M.B. 

St.  Marylebone  M.B.  (pt.) 

St.  Pancras  M.B.  (pt.) 

Paddington  M.B.  (pt.) 

Chelsea  M.B.  (pt.) 

Southwark  M.B.  (pt.) 

Lambeth  M.B.  (pt.) 

350  7 42,520 

* This  area  also  includes  small  parts  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Kensington, 
Shoreditch,  Stepney  and  Bermondsey 
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Population  Acreage  Rateable  Value 
OOO’s  OOO’s  £000’s 

(1956)  (1957) 


Erith — ^Woolwich 

Woolwich  M.B. 

Erith  M.B. 

Bexley  M.B. 

Crayford  M.B. 

Dartford  M.B. 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  U.D.  (pt.) 


Beckenham — Orpington 
Beckenham  M.B. 

Bromley  M.B. 

Penge  U.D. 

Orpington  U.D. 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  U.D.  (pt.) 


Croydon — Caterham 
Croydon  C.B. 

Beddington  & Wallington  M.B. 
Coulsdon  and  Purley  U.D. 
Caterham  and  Warlingham  U.D. 


383 


33 


5,957 


293 


382 


39 


35 


4,617 


6,699 


Wimbledon — Sutton 
Wimbledon  M.B. 

Mitcham  M.B. 

Carshalton  U.D. 

Banstead  U.D. 

Merton  and  Morden  U.D. 

Sutton  and  Cheam  M.B. 

Epsom  and  Ewell  M-B. 

Richmond — ^Walton 
Richmond  M.B. 
Kingston-on-Thames  M.B. 

Barnes  M.B. 

Malden  and  Combe  M.B. 
Surbiton  M.B. 

Esher  U.D. 

Walton  and  Weybridge  U.D. 

Isleworth — ^Twickenham 
Heston  and  Isleworth  M.B. 
Twickenham  M.B. 
Sunbury-on-Thames  U.D. 
Feltham  U.D. 

Staines  U.D., 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  M.B.  (pt.) 


440 


38 


7,708 


326 


40 


6,700 


349 


34 


6,313 
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Population  Acreage 

OOO’s  OOO’s 

(1956) 

8.  Acton— West  Drayton 

Ealing  M.B. 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  U.D. 

Hayes  and  Harlington  U.D. 

Southall  M.B. 

Acton  M.B. 

Brentford  and  Chiswick  M.B.  (pt.) 

Uxbridge  M.B.  (pt.) 

472  31 

9.  Harrow — Ruislip 

Harrow  M.B. 

Ruislip — ^Northwood  U.D. 

Uxbridge  M.B.  (pt.) 

310  24 

10.  Watford — ^Rickmansworth 

Watford  M.B. 

Rickmansworth  U.D. 

Chorleywood  U.D. 

Bushey  U.D. 

Aldenham  Parish 
Watford  Rural  Parish 

152  30 

11.  Finchley — ^Potters  Bar 

Finchley  M.B. 

Hendon  M.B.  (pt.) 

Barnet  U.D. 

Friern  Barnet  U.D. 

East  Barnet  U.D. 

Potters  Bar  U.D. 

Elstree  R.D. 

312  35 

12.  Enfield — Cheshunt 

Enfield  M.B. 

Southgate  M.B. 

Edmonton  M.B. 

Cheshunt  U.D. 

Northaw  Parish 

309  33 

13.  Tottenham — ^Wood  Green 

Wood  Green  M.B. 

Hornsey  M.B. 

Tottenham  M.B. 

267  7 

14.  Barking — Ilford 

Ilford  M.B. 

Dagenham  M.B. 

Barking  M.B. 

Chigwell  U.D.  (pt.) 

390  22 


Rateable  Value 
£000’s 
(1957) 


6,446 


5,459 


2,659 


5,774 


5,000 


4,000 


5,474 
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Population 

OOO’s 

(1956) 

1 5.  Walthamstow — Woodford 

Leyton  M.B. 

Walthamstow  M.B. 

Chingford  M.B. 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  M.B. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D. 

Chigwell  U.D.  (pt.) 

375 

16.  The  Hams* 

West  Ham  C.B. 

East  Ham  C.B. 

* Including  North  Woolwich 

281 

17.  Romford — Hornchurch 

Romford  M.B. 

Hornchurch  U.D. 

250 

1 8.  Wandsworth — ^Battersea 

Wandsworth  M.B. 

Battersea  M.B. 

450 

19.  Camberwell — Bermondsey 

Camberwell  M.B. 

Bermondsey  M.B. 

Lambeth  M.B.  (pt.) 

Southwark  M.B.  (pt.) 

505 

20.  Greenwich — ^Lewisham 

Greenwich  M.B. 

Deptford  M.B. 

Lewisham  M.B. 

383 

21 . Kensington — ^Hammersmith 

Kensington  M.B. 

Fulham  M.B. 

Hammersmith  M.B. 

Chelsea  M.B.  (pt.) 

437 

22.  Willesden — ^Wembley 

Willesden  M.B. 

Wembley  M.B. 

Paddington  M.B.  (pt.) 

343 

23.  St.  Pancras — ^Hampstead* 

Hampstead  M.B. 

St.  Pancras  M.B. 

* Including  small  part  of  Finchley 


Acreage 

OOO’s 


31 


29 


1! 


11 


12 


7 


11 


Rateable  Value 
LOGO’S 
(1957) 


5,141 


3,669 


2,876 


6,642 


8,319 


5,220 


14,288 


6,305 
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Population  Acreage  Rateable  Value 
OOO’s  OOO’s  £000’s 

(1956)  (1957) 

St.  Marylebone  M.B. 

Paddington  M.B.  (pt.) 

Hendon  M.B.  (pt.) 

302  7 8,147 

24.  Islington— Stoke  Newington* 

Islington  M.B. 

Stoke  Newington  M.B. 

* Including  small  part  of  North  Finsbury 

279  4 3,685 


25.  Hackney— Stepney 
Hackney  M.B. 
Bethnal  Green  M.B. 
Poplar  M.B. 
Shoreditch  M.B. 
Stepney  M.B. 


431  9 6,981 


Schedule  B 

Functions  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  under  Scheme  A 


(a)  Provision  of  Services 

(i)  Education 

Primary  and  Secondary 
Youth  Services 
Special  Services 
School  Health 
Youth  Employment 
Non-Vocational  Education 

(ii)  Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

Local  Health  under  the  National  Health  Act,  1946  (except 
Ambulances) 

Welfare  under  National  Assistance  Act,  1948 
Children  under  Children  Act,  1948 
Mental  Health 

Supplementary  and  Ancillary  Services 

(iii)  Local  drainage 

(iv)  Refuse  collection 

(v)  Unclassified  roads  and  street  lighting 

(vi)  Street  cleansing  of  all  roads 

(vii)  Limited  planning  control 
(viii)  Housing  (concurrent  power) 

(ix)  Open  spaces  (concurrent  power) 

(x)  Car  parking  (concurrent  power) 
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(xi)  Baths  and  Wash-houses 

(xii)  Libraries,  Art  Galleries  and  Museums 

(xiii)  Entertainment  and  recreation  (concurrent  powers) 

(xiv)  Mortuaries 

(xv)  Public  Conveniences 

(xvi)  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
(xvii)  Private  street  works 

(xviii)  Advances  under  small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  and  Housing  Acts 

(xix)  Housing  Improvement  Grants 

(xx)  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  and  Information  Centres 

(xxi)  Slaughterhouses 

(xxii)  Local  land  charges  register 
(xxiii)  Pests  Act 

(xxiv)  Allotments  and  smallholdings 

(xxv)  Registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 

(xxvi)  Markets 


(b)  Inspection,  licensing  and  regulatory 

(xxvii)  Public  Health 

Notification  of  infectious  disease 
Sanitary  Nuisances 
Clean  Air  (Enforcement) 

Overcrowding 
Food  and  Drugs 
Ice  cream  licences 
(xxviii)  Shops  Act 
(xxix)  Weights  and  Measures 
(xxx)  Poison  licences 
(xxxi)  Petrol  and  explosives  licences 
(xxxii)  Game  dealers’  licences 
(xxxiii)  Tenements  and  lodging  house  licences 
(xxxiv)  Model  and  theatrical  agency  and  masseur  licences 
(xxxv)  Pet  shop  and  Performing  Animal  licences 
(xxxvi)  Small  lottery  licences 
(xxxvii)  Rag  and  bone  dealers’  licences 
(xxxviii)  Cinema  and  Dance  Hall 
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PART  III 
Scheme  B 
I.  Introduction 

201.  We  wish  in  this  part  to  put  forward  an  alternative  set  of  proposals. 
Put  simply  the  main  proposal  is  to  entrust  the  bulk  of  local  government  services 
to  a small  number  of  “most  purpose”  authorities.  These  would  technically 
be  second-tier  authorities,  but  they  would  be  quite  unlike  the  kind  of  bodies 
which  that  term  customarily  designates.  Each  of  these  authorities  would  cover 
a large  sector  of  Greater  London  and  contain  a population  of  at  least  one  million. 
We  propose  to  call  them  London  Counties.  The  term  county  is  in  some  respects 
misleading,  but  it  best  conveys  the  broad  character  and  historical  associations 
of  the  bodies  we  have  in  mind. 

202.  We  accept  the  principle  of  establishing  an  elected  council  for  the 
Greater  London  area  but  are  convinced  that  the  number  of  functions  which  need 
to  be  discharged  at  so  elevated  a level  are  relatively  few,  though  important. 
They  relate  to  matters  for  which  an  overall  view  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  capital  is  essential  such  as  main  highways  and  the  more  strategic  aspects 
of  town  planning  and  services  such  as  main  drainage,  refuse  disposal  and  higher 
technological  education. 

203.  The  great  bulk  of  local  government  services  ought  to  be  administered 
by  smaller  authorities  than  the  Greater  London  Council.  There  must  be  a second 
tier  of  authorities  capable  of  providing  such  important  services  as  education, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  town  planning,  and  a host 
of  regulatory  services,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitating  healthy  and  vigorous 
local  self-government.  Moreover  any  proposed  arrangement  must  take  account 
of  the  special  advantages  and  the  special  problems  which  are  relevant  to  local 
government  in  the  London  area.  In  our  view  six  or  seven  London  counties 
best  meet  these  requirements.  We  set  out  below  five  general  reasons  which  have 
led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

204.  In  the  first  place  many  of  the  services  which  do  not  need  to  be 
operated  at  the  Greater  London  level  do  none  the  less  require  large  units  for 
really  satisfactory  administration.  We  have  in  mind  the  growing  number  of 
specialised  services  within  the  fields  of  health,  welfare  and  education,  and  the 
need  for  their  integration  not  only  one  with  another  in  relation  to  particular 
people  or  families  but  also  with  the  more  general  aspects  of  each  particular 
service.  We  would  also  emphasise  the  special  difficulties  arising  in  a metropolitan 
centre  : the  size,  the  density  and  mobility  of  populations  make  it  desirable  in 
many  cases  for  services  to  be  administered  on  a fairly  large  scale.  The  high 
concentration  of  wealth  and  population  does  however  permit  the  existence  of 
large  authorities  able  to  provide  the  whole  range  of  specialised  services  and  to 
administer  the  more  general  local  government  services  to  a very  high  standard. 
It  would  indeed  be  a retrograde  step  if  authorities  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
local  government  were  too  small  to  provide  that  range  and  quality  of  service 
which  is  possible,  and  which  to  some  extent  is  already  enjoyed,  in  the  London 
area.  The  larger  local  authority  capable  of  providing  a high  standard  of  local 
government  services  is  undoubtedly  much  more  acceptable  in  the  London  area 
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than  might  be  the  case  elsewhere.  Not  many  Londoners  would  find  compensa- 
tion in  the  thought  that  the  small  authority  gave  to  his  own  particular  locality 
a certain  autonomy. 


205.  On  the  other  hand  a high  standard  of  service  does  become  unacceptable 
if  it  means  a complete  loss  of  choice  and  variety.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  avoid  the  concentration  of  services  in  the  Greater  London  authority  which 
is  certain  to  occur  if  no  other  adequately  large  local  authorities  exist  in  the 
London  area.  Many  Londoners  are  not  rooted  to  any  particular  part  of  London 
and  are  quite  willing  to  change  their  residence  for  the  sake  of  greater  amenities 
or  better  services.  The  known  policies  and  achievements  of  the  local  authority 
quite  often  weigh  in  the  balance  when  selecting  a place  of  residence. 

In  our  view  a system  of  London  Counties  is  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the 
need  for  and  the  advantages  of  large  units  of  administration  with  the  equal  need 
for  a reasonable  variety  of  choice  over  as  wide  a range  of  services  as  possible. 


206.  Secondly,  our  proposal  would  facilitate  the  effective  integration  and 
co-ordination  of  local  government  services.  A way  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  specialisation  in  local  government  services  and  the  consequent  need  for  larger 
units  of  administration  can  be  sought  in  the  creation  of  joint  authorities  or  by 
the  division  of  functions  between  the  top-tier  (the  Greater  London  Council) 
and  the  second-tier  authorities.  We  are  opposed  to  such  devices,  wherever  they 
can  be  avoided,  and  they  are  for  many  purposes  less  necessary  in  Greater 
London  than  in  areas  of  sparser  population.  There  is  moreover  the  problem 
of  co-ordination  with  statutory  authorities  outside  the,  framework  of  local 
government.  Co-operation  with  such  bodies  (for  example  with  the  Regional 
Hospital  Boards)  is  rendered  much  easier  if  the  principle  social  services  are 
concentrated  at  one  level  of  local  government  and  if  the  number  of  local 
authorities  concerned  in  their  administration  is  small.  These  aims  can  be  best 
achieved  by  a system  of  London  counties,  large  enough  to  exercise  most  planning 
powers,  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  social  services  and  to  allow  easy 
co-operation  with  other  external  authorities.  It  is  said  of  course  that  large 
authorities  do  not  avoid  the  need  for  internal  co-ordination  and  that  the  problem 
is  only  transposed.  However,  the  problem  of  internal  co-ordination  within  the 
London  counties  will  not  be  so  very  much  greater  than  in  the  proposed  London 
boroughs,  and  certainly  not  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  advantages  which  spring 
from  a concentration  of  responsibilities. 


207.  Thirdly,  the  London  counties  would  be  reasonably  well  balanced  units, 
in  a social  and  political  sense.  One  of  the  difficulties  facing  local  government 
in  the  London  area  is  the  existence  of  large  areas,  fairly  homogeneous  socially 
and  dominated  politically  by  a single  party. 

The  London  counties  which  we  propose  are  so  designed  as  to  comprise  a 
balance  between  the  older  and  the  newer,  and  the  poorer  and  the  richer  parts 
of  Greater  London.  They  would  be  large  enough  and  varied  enough  to  achieve 
in  every  case  a reasonable  balance  of  political  opinion  and  to  allow  an  opposition 
to  express  itself  with  some  hope  of  being  heard.  Moreover,  the  authorities 
which  we  propose  would  be  well  placed  to  tackle  the  special  problems  which 
arise  in  the  London  area  from  a general  shortage  of  land  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  public  services  and  pressures  for  development.  This  point  is  further 
considered  under  town  planning. 
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208.  Fourthly,  large  authorities  such  as  we  propose  should  achieve  an 
effective  employment  and  utilisation  of  local  government  offices  and  staff.  This 
point  is  particularly  obvious  where  qualified  staff  is  both  scarce  and  specialised 
as  is  true  (for  example)  of  many  welfare  and  educational  services.  In  a service 
such  as  town  planning,  only  a fairly  large  local  authority  can  build  up  the 
technical  staff  which  the  application  of  modern  planning  legislation  really 
requires.  The  larger  authorities  can  also  pay  higher  salaries  to  their  senior 
officials  and  offer  them  wider  responsibilities  and  opportunities.  This  is 
important  in  view  of  the  undoubted  general  decline  in  the  quality  of  local 
govermnent  staff  which  has  been  brought  about  by  relatively  low  salaries  and 
narrow  differentials  in  the  scale  of  pay.  There  is  a scarcity  of  talent  in  the 
local  government  service  or  ready  to  enter  it  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  authorities  such  as  the  proposed  London  counties.  A large  authority  can 
provide  training  schemes  and  better  opportunities  for  promotion.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  in  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  Young- 
husband  Report  in  regard  to  social  workers  (^).  The  larger  authority  can  also 
offer  more  specialised  and  interesting  work  (e.g.,  for  housing  managers, 
architects  and  town  planners),  and  it  permits  the  ready  transfer  of  staff  (e.g., 
among  schools). 

209.  Finally,  we  consider  that  the  London  counties  provide  as  good  a focus 
for  local  democracy  as  it  is  possible  to  devise  in  the  special  circumstances  of 
Greater  London.  It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  a local  authority  containing 
a million  people  is  liable  to  be  a “remote  ” body.  The  degree  of  an  authority’s 
“remoteness,”  however,  is  not  a simple  function  of  its  population  size,  but  has 
to  be  related  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  area.  In  the  case  of  Greater 
London,  local  community  feeling  no  doubt  does  exist  but  it  is  amorphous  and 
difficult  to  locate.  The  most  definite  local  communities  which  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  London  area  tend  to  be  fairly  small  units,  which  are  too  small  in  any 
case  to  serve  as  a basis  for  local  government  organisation.  Even  the  present 
second-tier  authorities  consist  for  the  most  part  of  amalgamations  of  smaller 
(and  once  fairly  distinct)  communities  or  districts.  On  the  other  hand  an 
efficient  public  transport  system  binds  together  quite  large  sectors  of  London 
and  creates  a relatively  high  degree  of  mobility. 

210.  We  suggest  later  that  an  urban  equivalent  of  Parish  Councils  might 
be  created  to  provide  a poUtical  focus  for  localised  community  feeling  where 
it  exists  in  the  Greater  London  area.  This  arrangement  apart,  we  do  not  think 
it  practicable  in  the  London  area  to  base  local  government  upon  conventional 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  a local  community.  We  think  that  the  search 
for  such  a basis  is  likely  to  distract  attention  from  other  criteria  for  establishing 
a healthy  system  of  local  democracy.  We  have  already  mentioned  one  such 
factor — ^the  desirability  of  “ balanced  ” units  which  must  necessarily  be  rather 
large.  Another  possible  approach  is  to  relate  the  structure  of  local  government 
to  the  pattern  of  social  and  economic  mobility,  and  this  we  have  attempted 
to  do  in  the  actual  design  of  the  London  counties.  Finally,  the  most  important 
to  our  mind,  is  to  achieve  an  effective  concentration  of  responsibility,  so  that 
the  general  public  can  easily  know  who  is  responsible  for  providing  them  with 
services.  The  very  size  of  the  London  counties  and  the  wide  range  of  their 
responsibilities  should  attract  and  hold  public  interest.  There  would  be  enough 
of  these  authorities  to  compete  amongst  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  services, 
but  each  would  be  large  enough  to  provide  services  efficiently  and  to  minimise 
problems  of  co-ordination  . 


(')  “ Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Social  Workers  in  the  Local  Authority  Health  and 
Welfare  Services,”  1959 
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211.  These  are  our  reasons  for  favouring  a small  number  of  fairly  large 
London  Counties.  The  following  paragraphs,  in  which  we  analyse  more  closely 
the  needs  of  the  particular  services  for  which  the  London  Counties  would  be 
wholly  or  mainly  responsible,  provide  illustrations  and  substantiation  of  the 
above  arguments. 


Education 


212.  A small  number  of  London  Counties  would  best  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  London.  In  the  case  of  secondary  education  the  existing  counties,  and 
especially  the  L.C.C,  have  been  able  to  give  parents  a very  wide  choice  of 
schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  appreciated ; many  children  travel  quite 
long  distances  in  order  to  attend  a particular  kind  of  school  in  preference  to 
one  nearer  home.  This  freedom  of  choice  can  only  be  maintained  if  the 
authorities  responsible  for  secondary  education  cover  quite  a large  population, 
preferably  not  less  than  one  million.  Furthermore  the  existing  schools  are 
geared  to  this  selective  pattern  of  demand  and  considerable  difficulty  would  be 
caused  if  they  were  made  to  serve  more  restricted  areas. 


213.  Special  schools  for  handicapped  children  and  further  education  can 
only  be  provided  by  a large  authority.  These  schools  and  colleges  can  and 
should  become  highly  specialised  and  the  small  proportions  involved  in  each 
category  or  on  each  course  of  study  mean  that  each  school  or  college  must 
serve  a very  extensive  area  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  special  teaching 
skill  and  costly  equipment.  It  is  very  important  however  that  they  should  be 
administered  in  close  liaison  with  the  rest  of  the  educational  system.  The 
proposed  London  Counties  could  undertake  the  whole  range  of  teaching  that 
has  to  be  provided  and  give  the  best  guarantee  of  a fully  integrated  educational 
system. 


214.  There  is  a further  point  relating  to  further  education.  This  promises 
to  be  much  more  developed  in  the  future  than  it  is  today.  Since  Educationalists 
are  not  agreed  about  the  future  arrangements,  many  of  the  decisions  will 
inevitably  be  experimental  in  nature.  In  these  circumstances  responsibility  for 
further  education  should  be  firmly  anchored  with  a lower  level  authority.  A 
small  number  of  large  London  Counties  is  the  best  guarantee  that  responsibility 
for  further  education  will  not  “ drift  upwards  ” to  the  Greater  London  Council. 


215.  The  Greater  London  Council  is  however  the  most  appropriate 
authority  for  higher  technological  education.  The  students  in  question  are 
drawn  from  the  whole  Greater  London  area.  The  trained  teachers  are  in  short 
supply  and  the  necessary  research  facilities  are  often  very  costly ; a single 
authority  can  deploy  these  scare  resources  to  greater  effect  and  more 
economically.  For  these  reasons  higher  technical  education,  if  it  is  to  remain 
a local  government  responsibility,  is  best  entrusted  to  the  proposed  Greater 
London  Council.  The  rest  of  the  educational  services  are  best  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a small  number  of  large  London  Counties. 
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The  Personal  Social  Services 
(see  Supplement,  page  20) 

216.  Since  1948  there  has  been  rapid  development  in  the  “ personal  ” social 
services,  i.e.,  the  work  of  general  practitioners,  the  health  visitors,  probation 
officers,  child  care  officers,  welfare  and  mental  welfare  officers,  old  people’s 
welfare  committees  and  other  statutory  and  voluntary  services  dealing  directly 
with  individuals  and  families.  Much  of  this  development  has  taken  place  within 
local  government,  and  local  authorities  have  power  and  in  some  cases  (e.g., 
under  the  new  mental  health  legislation)  the  duty  to  expand  their  services. 
There  is  need  for  the  closest  integration  among  all  these  services  and  the  whole 
field — much  of  it  experimental — requu'es  careful  but  purposeful  direction  by  the 
local  authorities.  A single  authority  should  have  the  overall  responsibility  for 
all  of  the  “ personal  ” services  that  fall  within  the  field  of  local  government, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  for  preferring  an  authority  the  size  of  the  proposed 
London  counties.  First,  the  London  counties  will  be  in  a better  position  to 
co-operate  with  other  authorities  active  in  this  field  but  outside  the  local 
government  system — e.g.,  the  hospital  boards,  the  probation  service,  many  of 
the  voluntary  welfare  associations ; these  authorities  and  organisations,  themselves 
necessarily  covering  quite  wide  areas,  and  largely  under-staffed,  would  find 
having  to  deal  with  a larger  number  of  local  authorities  a time-consuming  and 
in  some  cases  a frustrating  business.  Secondly,  while  the  emphasis  today  is 
upon  “ community  care  ” within  the  home  and  the  family  and  on  “ preventive  ” 
work,  nonetheless  much  of  the  work  still  requires  specialised  institutions ; these 
could  more  easily  be  provided  and  utilised  by  a few  London  counties  than  by 
a larger  number  of  competing  small  authorities.  Finally  success  in  this  field 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  not  only  the  number  and  quality  of  the  professional 
staff  employed  by  the  local  authorities  but  also  the  concern,  and  judgment  shown 
by  the  councillors  themselves ; the  larger  London  counties  are  in  a position  to 
make  fuller  use  of  what  professional  skill  and  sympathetic  lay  judgment  is  at 
present  available. 


Planning  Powers 

217.  Some  sort  of  two-tier  administration  is  inevitable  in  the  field  of 
planning.  There  are  a number  of  problems  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
a Greater  London  Council.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greater  London  Council 
clearly  is  too  remote  to  exercise  the  whole  range  of  planning  powers,  while 
a mere  delegation  of  some  aspects  of  development  control  to  second-tier 
authorities  would  not  in  our  view  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  town  planning  should  be  integrated  With  other  local  government  functions, 
the  bulk  of  which  will  not  be  handled  by  the  Greater  London  Authority.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  an  authority  exercising  planning  powers  should  possess 
a fully  qualified  staff  and  should  cover  a wide  enough  area  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  (at  least  partially)  the  intense  “ land  use  ” conflicts  which  occur  in 
Greater  London. 

218.  There  is  no  tidy  distribution  of  powers  between  the  two  levels  but 
we  envisage  that  the  Greater  London  Councils  (in  co-operation  with  Government 
Departments)  would  make  the  “ strategic  ” decision  relating  to  the  development 
and  functioning  of  the  metropolis  as  a whole.  It  would  have  power  to  determine 
the  main  lines  of  through  communications;  the  overall  limits  of  population 
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and  industrial  development  within  fairly  widely  defined  areas ; and  it  would 
have  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  “ overspill  ” population.  It  would 
also  have  special  powers  in  relation  to  the  central  area  of  London  which  are 
explained  below.  But  within  the  limits  of  an  overall  outline  plan,  kept  constantly 
up  to  date  in  close  consultation  with  the  planning  staffs  and  planning  committees 
of  the  London  counties,  all  other  planning  powers  would  be  left  with  the 
London  counties  including  such  matters  as  the  fixing  of  residential  densities,  the 
siting  of  schools,  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces.  The  important  tasks  of 
comprehensive  urban  redevelopment  would  also  fall  within  the  orbit  of  the 
London  Counties.  Because  of  the  mixed  and  balanced  areas  which  they  would 
cover,  they  would  be  suitable  authorities  to  undertake  this  work,  and  this 
arrangement  would  have  the  important  advantage  that  urban  redevelopment 
could  be  closely  integrated  with  the  provision  of  schools,  clinics,  open  spaces, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  smaller  authorities  than  we  propose  would  find 
comprehensive  redevelopment  projects  somewhat  beyond  their  powers,  while 
to  entrust  this  work  to  the  Greater  London  Council  would  mean  divorcing  it 
from  related  functions.  The  London  Counties  which  we  propose  would  also 
assume  responsibility  for  open  spaces,  major  and  minor. 


Highways 

219.  Highway  congestion  is  a major  problem  in  the  area  and  its  most 
serious  and  chronic  manifestations  can  only  be  dealt  with  adequately  by  an 
authority  which  is  capable  of  viewing  the  problem  for  London  as  a whole 
and  which  is  ready  to  carry  out  the  necessary  research.  The  Greater  London 
Council  must  have  the  power  of  determining  and  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  constructing,  the  main  routes  in  and  out  of  central  Loudon,  and  in  and 
out  of  important  centres  of  activities  such  as  the  Docks,  as  well  as  the  bridges 
and  tunnels  over  and  under  the  Thames. 

220.  Much  of  the  traffic  congestion  has,  however,  a more  local  origin,  for 
example  in  and  around  major  suburban  shopping  centres,  the  larger  sports 
grounds,  and  more  popular  places  of  entertainment  and  recreation.  Responsibility 
for  deciding  upon  this  kind  of  local  improvement  should  be  left  to  a lower  tier 
of  authorities,  especially  if  they  are  also  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  siting 
of  schools,  of  shopping  centres  and  of  places  of  entertainment,  that  is,  the  very 
places  causing  congestion  and  a high  rate  of  accidents. 

221.  The  responsibility  for  such  improvements  and  also  the  very  necessary 
parking  facilities  could,  however,  only  be  denied  to  the  Greater  London  authority 
upon  certain  conditions.  First,  the  alternative  authority  must  be  large  enough 
to  see  and  deal  with  each  problem  on  the  necessary  scale.  Secondly,  such  work 
will  be  expensive  even  when  grant-aided ; the  local  authority  concerned  must  be 
able  to  draw  upon  considerable  local  resources.  Finally,  because  of  the  expense 
the  responsible  authority  must  be  large  enough  to  fit  such  schemes  into  some  order 
of  priority. 

222.  In  our  opinion  the  London  counties  fulfil  these  conditions  much 
better  than  do  any  larger  numbers  of  London  boroughs.  Moreover,  the  London 
counties  will  be  in  a better  position  to  employ  the  most  expert,  staff  including  fully 
trained  traffic  engineers.  Not  only  would  they  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  their 
own  employing  authority,  but  they  would  also  be  able  to  co-operate  fully  with 
their  professional  colleagues  employed  by  the  Greater  London  Council  and  so 
be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  research  carried  out  by  the  Greater  London 
Council  into  traffic  flows  and  the  overall  needs  of  the  London  area. 
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Housing 


223.  The  responsibility  for  housing  may  be  narrowly  or  widely  interpreted 
A wide  interpretation  of  that  responsibility,  i.e.  a continuous  policy  of  redeveloo- 
ment  in  conformity  with  changing  and  improved  standards,  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable:  the  decision  is  one  best  left  to  local  authorities  in  the  light  of  local 
needs  and  wishes.  The  undertaking  of  such  responsibilities,  if  it  is  to  be  really 
effective,  requires  however  a large  authority  having  within  its  boundaries  a wide 
variety  of  property  and  densities ; it  moreover  requires  some  discretion  over  the 
fixing  of  densities. 


224.  Unless  the  second  tier  authorities  are  themselves  large  enough  to  meet  ■ 

these  conditions  the  Greater  London  Council  would  have  to  be  given  concurrent  I 
powers,  to  be  used  in  areas  where  in  its  opinion  the  second  tier  authority  was  ! 
faced  with  tasks  beyond  its  own  resources.  But  this  opens  up  the  possibility  of  ! 
the  Greater  London  Council  becoming  the  dominant  housing  authority  through-  ® 
out  the  whole  of  the  London  area  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  L.C.C.  has  ! 
become  the  dominant  housing  authority  in  its  area.  j 

225.  We  prefer  an  arrangement  which  allows  housing  policies  to  be  decided  ' 
exclusively  at  a rnore  local  level.  The  London  counties  would  be  in  a position 

to  carry  out  ambitious  schemes  of  their  own  involving  if  they  so  wished  large 
scale  municipalisation.  Alternatively  some  of  the  counties  might  prefer  to  assist 
private  re-development  and  improvement  in  a more  systematic  fashion  than  is 
done  at  present.  There  would  be  room  for  experiment  and  for  some  choice: 
and  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  acceptable  arrangement. 


226.  The  Greater  London  authority  should  however  be  granted  powers  to 
deal  with  “ overspill,”  i.e.  to  arrange  the  transfer  of  population  right  out  of  the 
London  area. 


Fire  Service 

227.  There  is  little  dispute  that,  particularly  in  built-up  areas,  the  Fire 
Service  is  best  organised  over  fairly  large  areas  but  there  is  no  pressing  need  to 
centralise  the  services  m the  hands  of  a Greater  London  Authority.  The  London 
counties  should  be  large  enough  to  operate  fire  services  efBciently,  and  it  can  be 
expected  that  they  would  co-operate  with  each  other  as  readily  as  do  the  present 
authorities. 


Civil  Defence 

228.  No  doubt  in  time  of  war  Civil  Defence  (and  the  fire  service  too)  would 
become  a centralised  service  for  the  whole  of  the  London  region.  From  this 
view-point  the  existence  of  a Greater  London  authority  would  be  a clear 
advantage  and  we  envisage  that  it  would  perform  a valuable  work  of  co- 
ordinahon  and  overall  planning  , in  times  of  peace.  However,  the  detailed 
operation  of  Civil  Defence  and  in  particular  the  peace-time  preparations  are 
best  undertaken  at  a more  localised  level,  since  it  needs  to  be  closely  related  to 
other  local  government  activities.  It  is  still  an  advantage  to  organise  Civil 
Defence  over  fairly  large  arps  and  we  understand  that  the  government  has  it  in 
mind  to  divide  up  London  into  sectors  for  the  purposes  of  Civil  Defence.  Far 
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these  reasons,  the  London  counties  (which  would  also  be  organised  along  sector 
lines)  would  provide  suitable  agencies  for  the  detailed  work  of  Civil  Defence. 


Regulative  Services 

229.  We  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  detailed  requirements  of  all  local 
government  services.  There  are  a large  number  of  local  governinent  functions 
concerned  with  regulation,  licensing,  and  inspection,  many  of  them  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  We  believe  that  virtually  all  of  these  regulative  services  would  be 
better  administered  by  the  London  Counties  than  by  smaller  local  authorities. 
Convenience  and  efficiency  of  administration  would  certainly  be  greater.  Better 
results  might  also  be  anticipated  in  such  matters  as  smoke  abatement  and  the 
location  or  provision  of  markets  and  abattoirs.  It  is  important  that  local 
machinery  should  exist  for  ventilating  complaints  and  lodging  appeals,  but  it  is 
not  essential  for  these  functions  to  be  operated  at  a closely  localised  level. 


The  Design  of  Areas 

230.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a system  of  London  counties  is 
the  best  arrangement,  both  structurally  and  functionally,  we  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  determination  of  areas.  Greater  London  has  tended  to  expand 
outwards  along  the  main  lines  of  communication.  Many  people  have  moved 
out  from  congested  inner  areas  to  places  further  out  along  the  same  broad 
transport  “ sectors  ” ; and  there  is  a considerable  daily  influx  from  the  outer 
suburbs  to  intermediate  points  along  these  sectors  as  well  as  to  Central  London 
itself.  The  extent  of  this  movement  is  shown  by  Table  I at  the  end  of  this  Part. 
To  some  extent,  these  transport  sectors  correspond  with  the  pattern  of  administra- 
tive counties,  although  the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  county  of  London  cut 
across  the  pattern  of  movement ; for  example  the  “ East  End  ” has  well-esta,blished 
links  with  metropolitan  Essex,  while  in  many  ways  metropolitan  Essex  is  itself 
a recognisable  entity.  Traditional  county  loyalties  and  such  sporting  activities  as 
county  cricket  (at  Lord’s,  the  Oval,  Blackheath,  and  Ilford)  have  emphasised  this 
kind  of  pattern.  To  some  extent,  social  and  economic  movement  along  these 
radial  sectors  has  created  distinctive  sub-regions  within  the  London  area.  The 
community  of  interest  thus  produced  should  not  of  course  be  over-emphasised ; 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  at  least  as  real  and  significant  as  any  that  might  exist  in  a 
system  of  enlarged  boroughs. 

231.  Looking  to  the  future  one  can  envisage  each  of  the  London  counties 
establishing  a really  large  scale  civic  centre  with  amenities  comparable  to  those 
of  the  West  End.  Given  the  size  of  Greater  London  and  the  congestion  of  its 
central  area  this  would  be  a most  desirable  development.  Such  centres,  located  at 
some  focal  point  athwart  the  main  lines  of  communication  leading  into  central 
London  (e.g.  Croydon,  Ealing,  Ilford,  New  Cross,  Wimbledon  or  Kingston) 
would  be  reasonably  accessible.  Because  of  the  pattern  of  transport  and  com- 
munications in  the  London  area  these  centres  would  be  little  less  accessible  than 
the  civic  centres  of  any  alternative  authorities.  They  would  certainly  have  a 
greater  attraction  to  shoppers  and  those  seeking  recreation  and  this  is  an 
important  factor,  for  it  is  the  need  to  make  a special  journey  rather  than 
distance  which  gives  the  impression  of  inaccessibility. 

232.  We  may  next  relate  this  general  concept  of  sectors  to  the  present 
pattern  of  administrative  counties.  It  would  be  possible  to  establish  a small 
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number  of  most-purpose  authorities  based  on  the  existing  counties  of  London 
and  Middlesex  and  the  metropolitan  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  drawbacks  of  unnecessarily  large  authorities,  the  County  of  London 
could  be  substantially  reduced  in  area  and  Middlesex  could  be  divided  into  two. 
The  parts  of  Hertfordshire  within  the  Royal  Commission’s  area  could  be  divided 
between  the  two  Middlesex  authorities.  The  resulting  pattern  of  authorities  is 
illustrated  by  Map  II  and  by  the  following  table:  * 


Authority 

Population 

Area 

Rateable  Value 

{approx) 

{approx) 

{acres) 

(Net)  (approx.) 
£ 

London  

2,333,000 

44,000 

81,285,000 

Metropolitan  Essex  . . . 

1,272,000 

89,000 

17,160,000 

North  Middlesex 

941,000 

76,000 

15,902,000 

West  Middlesex 

1,690,000 

130,000 

29,846,000 

Metropolitan  Surrey  ... 

1,514,000 

122,000 

26,808,000 

Metropolitan  Kent  . . . 

1,047,000 

79,000 

15,736,000 

note:  The  existing  local  authorities  in  each  of  the  proposed  London  Counties 
are  listed  in  Table  III  at  the  end  of  this  Part. 


233.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  areas  “ deducted  ” from  the  County 
of  London  consist  of  a large  south-east  quadrant  (Woolwich,  Greenwich, 
Lewisham,  and  part  of  Camberwell),  together  with  Wandsworth,  part  of  Lambeth 
and  Hammersmith.  The  line  followed  has  been  suggested  by  geographical  and 
transport  considerations,  and  by  the  desirability  of  strengthening  Metropolitan 
Kent.  Even  so,  London  remains  larger  than  is  really  desirable  for  a local 
authority  which  would  have  no  smaller  authorities,  save  possibly  for  parish 
councils,  with  it,  (It  would  have  twice  the  population  of  the  largest  county 
borough,  Birmingham,  though  it  would  be  no  larger  in  area.) 

234.  This  plan  has  a number  of  advantages.  It  would  divide  Greater 
London  into  six  large  authorities,  each  of  which  would  satisfy  fairly  well  the 
general  criteria  that  we  have  suggested.  It  would  correspond  to  some  extent 
with  the  sector  concept  which  we  have  outlined.  Above  all,  perhaps,  it  would 
realise  our  general  aims  in  a way  which  required  the  minimum  of  alteration  in 
the  major  administrative  boundaries  that  at  present  exist.  In  particular,  the 
County  of  London  would  be  reduced  in  size  but  it  would  not  be  abolished  ; and 
County  Hall  would  continue  as  the  headquarters  of  an  authority  providing  many 
of  the  same  functions  as  the  L.C.C.  provides  today. 

235.  On  balance,  however,  we  consider  that  better  results  would  be  achieved 
by  abolishing  the  present  County  of  London  and  dividing  its  area  amongst  other 
local  authorities.  This  approach  has  two  advantages.  First,  it  makes  possible  a 
more  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  “ sector  principle,”  which  would  be 
achieved  by  projecting  the  adjacent  “ counties  ” of  Metropolitan  Kent,  Metro- 
pohtan  Essex,  North  Middlesex,  etc.,  further  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Metropolis  so  as  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  present  County  of  London. 
This  arrangement  would  “ marry  ” the  old,  congested  residential  and  industrial 
parts  of  inner  London  with  the  newer,  suburban  areas  of  outer  London.  The 


• All  figures  of  population  and  rateable  value  in  this  section  refer  to  year  1956-57. 
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resulting  authorities  would  be  better-balanced  in  a social  and  political  sense  than 
would  be  possible  under  any  other  plan,  and  they  would  also  be  better  equipped 
to  tackle  the  special , problems  which  arise  from  the  concentration  of  obsolete 
property  and  intense  urban  congestion  in  the  inner  parts  of  London. 

236.  The  “ sector  principle  ” could  not  of  course  be  profitably  extended 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  But  this  necessary  limitation  coincides 
with  the  second  advantage  of  this  approach— namely  the  case  for  creating  a new 
local  authority  which  would  cover  only  the  area  of  Central  London  proper.  By 
Central  London  we  understand  the  principal  business,  financial,  cultural,  and 
entertainment  districts,  and  the  main  transport  terminals  and  depots.  This  area 
is  of  critical  importance  for  the  satisfactory  functioning  of  London  as  a whole, 
and  indeed  is  highly  important  in  terms  of  still  broader  national  considerations. 
Within  this  area  the  application  of  controls  over  the  location  and  density  of 
employment  and  the  character  and  style  of  new  development  raise  special  and 
important  issues.  So  do  public  policies  and  services  in  relation  to  highways, 
traffic  control,  parking,  and  public  transport.  We  think  that  the  Greater  London 
Council,  working  in  conjunction  with  Government  departments,  should  assume 
the  main  responsibility  for  tackling  these  matters.  Its  task,  however,  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  organising  Central  London  as  a single  local  government  unit, 
possessing  an  elected  council  which  would  co-operate  with  the  Greater  London 
Council  over  these  wider  issues  while  handling  other  local  government  services 
in  its  own  right. 


The  London  Counties 

237.  It  is  now  possible  to  set  down  our  proposals  for  the  structure  of  local 
government  within  the  Royal  Commission’s  area.  We  envisage  the  creation  of 
seven  large  “most-purpose”  local  authorities,  which  we  have  described  collec- 
tively as  the  London  Counties.  Map  I shows  the  areas  and  approximate 
boundaries  of  these  seven  local  authorities.  Their  population,  area,  and  rateable 
value  would  be  roughly  as  follows ; 


Authority 

Population 

Area 

Rateable  Value 

{approx.) 

{approx.) 

{Net)  {approx) 

(acres) 

£ 

Central  area  

400,000 

8,000 

44,000,000 

Metropolitan  Essex  . . . 

1,700,000 

98,000 

24,000,000 

North  Middlesex 

1,400,000 

85,000 

26,000,000 

West  Middlesex 

1,500,000 

98,000 

28,000,000 

West  Thames 

1,000,000 

81,000 

20,500,000 

Metropolitan  Surrey  ... 

1,400,000 

86,000 

23,500,000 

Metropolitan  Kent  . . . 

1,300,000 

86,000 

20,000,000 

note;  The  existing  local  authorities  in  each  of  the  proposed  London  Counties  are 
listed  in  Table  II  at  the  end  of  this  Part. 


238.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  this  design  consists  of  six  large  units, 
shaped  like  sectors,  surrounding  a small  central  area.  All  but  one  of  these  six 
sector  authorities  consists  of  a part  of  the  present  County  of  London  joined  to 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  metropohtan  area  of  some  adjacent  county.  In  calling 
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these  authorities  Metropolitan  Kent,  Metropolitan  Surrey,  etc.,  we  are  naming 
them  after  the  larger  portions  of  their  respective  areas  and  we  are  also  in  some 
measure  following  historical  tradition.  Our  design  harks  back,  though  with  some 
differences,  to  the  time  when  no  London  County  existed  and  the  metropolitan 
area  was  divided  between  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex. 


239.  As  already  indicated,  we  propose  two  Middlesex  authorities— North 
and  West.  The  metropolitan  parts  of  Hertfordshire  are  divided  between  these 
two  authorities. 

240.  The  one  major  exception  which  we  propose  to  the  existing  pattern  of 
the  home  counties  is  the  creation  of  a West  Thames  County.  This  unit  would 
comprise  a part  of  West  Middlesex  and  a part  of  Surrey  together  with  a small 
portion  of  the  present  County  of  London.  Its  centre  would  be  Kingston.  One 
purpose  of  this  innovation  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
two  largest  counties — West  Middlesex  and  Metropolitan  Surrey.  We  also  believe 
that  the  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  in  West  London  do  form  to  some 
extent  a recognisable  entity  and  can  be  provided  with  a suitable  centre. 

241.  We  do  not  of  course  assert  that  this  pattern  of  areas  is  the  best  that 
could  be  produced.  Further  research  would  be  needed  to  test  the  suitability  of  the 
actual  boundaries  which  we  propose.  But  we  put  it  forward  as  a possible  plan 
which  appears  to  satisfy  reasonably  well  the  objectives  which  we  have  in  mind. 

242.  It  will  be  noted  that  (leaving  aside  the  central  area)  the  six  proposed 
counties  possess  populations  of  between  1,000,000  and  1,700,000  ; areas  of  between 
81,000  and  98,000  acres ; and  rateable  values  of  between  £20  millions  and  £28 
millions.  In  terms  of  size  and  resources  they  are  thus  a well-matched  group.  All 
of  them  should  certainly  be  able  to  provide  local  government  services  to  a high 
standard  of  efficiency ; and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  introduce  the  elements 
of  variety  and  mutual  competition  which  we  consider  important. 

243.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  counties  (particularly  Metropolitan  Essex) 
are  rather  larger  in  population  than  we  would  ideally  recommend,  thoiigh  none 
of  course  are  so  large  as  the  present  Counties  of  London  or  Middlesex.  However, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  feasible  method  for  overcoming  this  drawback. 
The  creation  of  narrower  sectors  than  those  which  we  propose  would  produce 
awkwardly-shaped  areas  and  involve  greater  interference  with  existing  county 
boundaries ; whilst  any  design  of  areas  which  departs  from  the  sector  principle 
produces  less  balanced  units  and  again  cuts  across  the  existing  County  pattern. 

244.  We  also  concede  that,  while  we  have  tried  where  possible  to  respect 
County  boundaries  and  historical  association,  our  proposals  do  entail  a substantial 
political  and  administrative  upheaval.  Considerable  upheaval  is,  however, 
unavoidable  if  a plan  of  local  government  is  to  be  introduced  which  meets  the 
special  needs  of  London.  Any  plan  which  treats  the  Greater  London  area  as  a 
single  entity  is  bound  to  involve  the  fragmentation  of  many  of  the  home  counties. 
That  being  so,  we  consider  it  worth  taking  the  further  step  of  dismanthng  the 
County  of  London  if  the  result  is  a distinctly  more  satisfactory  scheme.  Our 
main  concern  upon  this  score  is  administrative.  The  abolition  of  so  recent  a 
creation  as  to  the  County  of  London  cannot  be  considered  a serious  rupture  with 
historical  tradition. 
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Urban  Parishes 

245.  Our  proposals  would  entail  the  abolition  of  all  the  existing  “ second- 
tier”  authorities  within  the  Commission’s  area.  This  is  undeniably  a most  drastic 
proposal.  We  are,  however,  completely  convinced,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere  in 
this  Report,  that  most  of  these  local  authorities  are  not  at  present  functioning  at 
all  satisfactorily  and  could  not,  in  their  present  form,  be  made  to  function 
satisfactorily.  Many  of  them  do  not  correspond  in  any  close  or  meaningful  way 
with  actual  local  communities,  yet  they  do  not  possess  (nor  could  they  be  suitably 
given)  a range  of  functions  of  the  kind  to  arouse  and  maintain  real  civic  interest. 

246.  We  are,  however,  reluctant  to  take  so  drastic  a step  without  suggesting 
any  kind  of  substitute  for  expressing  the  spirit  of  genuinely  local  self-government. 
Accordingly  we  propose  that,  within  the  six  main  London  Counties,  there  should 
be  created  a system  of  urban  parish  councils  or  equivalent  statutory  bodies. 
These  units  would  be  based  upon  the  local  districts  that  are  to  be  found  through- 
out Greater  London.  Some  of  these  districts  centre  upon  what  were  once 
distinct  townships  or  villages  (Blackheath,  Dulwich,  High  Barnet,  etc.),  whilst 
others  consist  essentially  of  suburban  subdivisions.  We  have  not  attempted  the 
elaborate  task  of  delimiting  these  actual  units,  but  we  envisage  that  their  popula- 
tions might  vary  from  10,000  or  even  less  to  around  50,000. 

247.  The  activities  of  these  bodies  would  consist  partly  in  the  provision  of 
local  amenities  and  facilities  (such  as  community  halls)  and  partly  in  bringing 
the  needs  and  views  of  their  districts  to  the  attention  of  larger  statutory  bodies. 
Such  bodies  would  have  very  little  actual  authority  in  the  administration  of  local 
government  services  as  such,  but  their  existence  might  well  serve  as  a useful 
check  against  over-centralisation  and  as  a forum  for  public  service.  They  would 
help  to  remedy  the  reduction  in  the  opportunities  for  part-time  public  service 
which  the  elimination  of  a high  proportion  of  the  existing  local  authorities  would 
entail.  In  addition  some  of  these  bodies  at  least  would  possess  sufficient  resources 
to  undertake  rather  more  ambitious  schemes  than  is  possible  for  an  ordinary 
parish  council. 


Central  London 

248.  The  Central  London  authority  would  function  for  most  purposes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  six  large  County  Councils  which  would  surround  it.  We  do 
not  consider  that  the  residential  population  of  the  central  area  should  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  possessing  a locally-elected  council.  This  council  would 
operate  all  those  services  (education,  health,  welfare,  etc.)  which  primarily  concern 
the  residential  population  and  need  to  be  provided  everywhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  functions  which  primarily  relate  to  the  enormous  influx  of  daily 
workers  and  visitors,  and  to  the  functioning  of  Central  London  as  the  cultural 
and  governmental  centre,  would  be  reserved  to  the  Greater  London  Council.  The 
Greater  London  Council  would  possess  full  town  planning  powers  in  relation  to 
Central  London,  although  it  would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Central  London 
Council  and  might  delegate  control  over  minor  matters.  The  Greater  London 
Council  would  also  assume  within  this  area  the  main  responsibility  for  highways, 
traffic  control,  and  the  provision  of  parking  facilities,  although  the  Central  London 
Council  would  possess  co-ordinate  powers  for  these  purposes. 
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249.  In  considering  the  precise  area  which  the  Central  London  authority 
should  cover,  we  have  been  influenced  by  two  considerations.  First,  allowance 
needs  to  be  made  for  the  possible  further  growth  of  the  central  area  and  the 
boundaries  need  to  be  drawn  widely  enough  to  facihtate  such  possible  objectives 
as  the  provision  of  large  car  parks  at  nodal  points  on  the  edge  of  the  central  area. 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  include  a large  enough  population  to  support  the 
provision  of  local  government  services  such  as  education,  welfare,  etc.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  population  within  this  area  is  liable  to  dechne. 

250.  The  actual  local  government  unit  which  we  propose  is,  in  our  view, 
the  minimum  size  necessary  to  satisfy  these  desiderata.  Quite  possibly  it  ought 
to  be  larger.  This  unit  would  comprise  not  only  the  City,  Westminster,  Holbom 
and  Finsbury  but  also  part  of  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Bermondsey,  Shoreditch,  St. 
Pancras,  St.  Marylebone  and  Paddington  (see  Map  III).  The  area  proposed 
would  stretch  roughly  from  Aldgate  to  Kensington  High  Street  and  from  Camden 
Town  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  cover  about  8,000  acres,  a little  more  than 
1/10  of  the  area  of  the  present  L.C.C..  Its  present  resident  population  would  be 
about  400, OCX). 

251.  It  is  possible  that  urban  parishes  might  also  suitably  be  estabhshed 
within  the  Central  London  area.  This  proposal  would  also  entail  the  super- 
session  of  the  City  of  London  (along  with  other  second-tier  authorities).  The 
title  and  some  of  the  dignities  of  the  City  might,  however,  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Central  London  Authority. 


Distribution  of  Functions 

252.  The  general  plan  which  we  propose  would  simplify  considerably  the 
distribution  of  functions  between  different  levels  of  local  government.  Its  general 
principle  is  that  all  functions  should  be  exercised  by  the  seven  London  Counties 
(counting  Central  London  as  a County)  except  for  those  specifically  allocated  to 
the  Greater  London  Council.  The  additional  introduction  of  urban,  parishes 
would  not  pose  any  serious  questions  over  functions,  since  their  activities  would 
be  entirely  voluntary  and  would  be  supplementary  to  the  ordinary  statutory  work 
of  local  government. 

253.  The  Greater  London  Council  would  discharge  the  following  functions: 

(a)  Main  drainage 

(b)  Refuse  disposal 

(c)  Higher  technological  education 

(d)  “ Overspill  ” housing 

(e)  Main  highways 

(f)  The  general  or  “ strategic  ” aspects  of  town  planning 

(g)  In  the  Central  London  area  only ; all  platming  powers,  highways, 
and  traffic  control 

(h)  Co-ordination  of  civil  defence 

254.  The  first  three  of  these  functions  do  not  pose  any  special  problems  of 
co-ordination.  In  the  case  of  “ overspill  ” housing,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
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possession  of  concurrent  powers  by  the  Greater  London  Authority  and  by  the 
London  Counties  would  create  any  special  difficulties.  We  envisage  that  the 
London  Counties  might  well  be  content  to  entrust  the  greater  part  of  this  task  to 
the  Greater  London  Council,  but  any  County  which  wished  to  embark  upon  a 
joint  scheme  with  some  neighbouring  county  outside  London  should  not  be 
prevented.  (For  example,  Metropolitan  Kent  and  Kent  proper  might  wish  to 
agree  upon  a joint  plan  for  facilitating  dispersal). 

255.  The  only  real  difficulties  which  we  foresee  over  the  distribution  of 
functions  relate  to  town  planning  and  highways.  In  these  cases  we  find  it  difficult 
to  fit  our  suggested  division  of  functions  (which  we  have  already  indicated)  into 
the  existing  statutory  framework.  Special  arrangements  would  therefore  be 
desirable.  Perhaps  the  most  suitable  arrangement  would  be  to  give  to  the 
London  Counties  the  normal  statutory  responsibilities  of  local  planning 
authorities,  but  require  them  to  comply  with  an  outline  plan  (and  general 
directions  made  under  it)  which  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  Greater  London 
authority.  Responsibility  for  classified  roads  would  be  shared  between  the  two 
levels  of  local  government.  We  suggest  that,  if  the  Greater  London  Authority 
performs  its  task  satisfactorily,  there  ought  to  be  no  need  for  any  highways 
within  its  area  to  be  designated  as  trunk  roads.  This  arrangement  would  give 
the  authority  a much  freer  hand,  and  clearer  responsibility,  in  relation  to  high- 
way planning.  Naturally  it  would  co-operate  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
over  the  alignment  of  the  main  routes  leading  out  of  London. 

256.  We  would  not  object  in  principle  to  conferring  additional  functions 
upon  the  Greater  London  authority,  but  only  if  a strong  technical  case  can  be 
made  out.  Given  the  character  of  the  London  Counties,  the  need  for  transfers 
of  authority  should  not  often  arise. 


Finance 

257.  Under  our  proposals,  the  London  Counties  (including  Central  London) 
would  be  rating  authorities.  The  Greater  London  Council  would  secure  its  rate 
income  by  precept  upon  the  London  Counties.  The  urban  parish  councils  should 
be  empowered  to  levy  a rather  higher  rate  than  is  permitted  to  rural  parishes ; 
even  so,  their  requirements  would  be  small. 

258.  The  only  financial  problem  is  one  which  must  arise  with  any  scheme 
of  local  government  for  London — namely,  how  to  deal  with  the  great  concen- 
tration of  rateable  value  in  the  central  area.  The  only  right  and  proper  solution, 
in  every  case,  is  some  kind  of  equalisation  scheme.  It  is  possibly  an  advantage 
of  our  scheme  that  it  simplifies  equalisation  arrangements.  There  would  be  a 
concentration  of  high  rateable  value  within  a single  local  government  writ,  and  the 
equalisation  scheme  would  take  the  form  of  levying  a special  rate  upon  the 
Central  Area  authority  for  redistribution  among  the  surrounding  six  counties. 
We  have  not  worked  out  the  actual  details  of  such  an  equalisation  scheme,  but 
they  should  not  present  any  special  difficulties. 


Membership  and  Manner  of  Election 

259.  The  proposed  Greater  London  Authority,  limited  to  a small  number 
of  functions  would  need  perhaps  not  more  than  3 — 4 committees.  A relatively 
small  council  of  about  50  members  should  be  able  to  exercise  adequate  control. 
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But  if  the  council  is  kept  reasonably  small  the  manner  of  election  is  of  crucial 
importance.  The  electorate  will  be  a large  one  (approximately  6 m.)  and  if  the 
electoral  system  is  the  usual  majority  system  based  upon  single  member  con- 
stituencies, election  will  inevitably  depend  upon  party  organisation,  and  upon  the 
support  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  major  parties.  Moreover,  although  the  work 
of  the  Council  will  no  doubt  be  somewhat  outside  the  main  streams  of  party 
politics,  the  size  of  the  electorate  and  the  resultant  publicity  is  bound  to  prove 
attractive  to  those  embarked  upon  a party  political  career.  There  is  a distinct 
danger  therefore,  that  the  life  of  the  Council  will  be  dominated  by  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  which  would  be  regrettable.  There  is  little  objection  to  party 
politics  in  local  government  but  it  must  remain  to  some  degree  local  party  politics. 

260.  In  this  circumstance  the  single  transferable  vote  exercised  in  multi- 
member  constituencies  would  be  a much  sounder  method  of  election.  It  keeps 
attention  focused  upon  individual  candidates  but  at  the  same  time  anyone  capable 
of  attracting  a reasonable  fraction  of  the  vote  will  secure  election.  For  example 
in  a 9 member  constituency  it  is  sufficient  for  an  individual  candidate  to  secure 
just  over  10%  of  the  votes  cast.  The  actual  number  of  votes  required  will  be 
larger  than  in  a single  member  constituency  but  the  smaller  percentage  is  more 
easily  attained  by  a candidate  who  is  independent  of  a party  and  its  organised 
assistance.*  This  manner  of  election  is  the  one  most  likely  to  attract  the  right 
kind  of  councillor. 


261.  It  also  fits  in  well  with  a system  of  London  Counties  for  the  London 
Counties  can  be  taken  as  the  constituencies.  Based  on  population  representation 
would  be  of  the  following  scale : 


Metropolitan  Essex  ... 
North  Middlesex 
West  Middlesex 
West  Thames 
Metropolitan  Surrey  ... 
Metropolitan  Kent  ... 


10  seats 
8 „ 

9 „ 

6 „ 

8 „ 

8 „ 


The  Central  Area  would,  on  a population  basis,  be  entitled  to  only  two  seats, 
but  in  view  of  its  disproportionately  large  rateable  value  it  might  be  thought 
more  appropriate  to  increase  this  to  5 or  6 seats.  The  City  of  London  could  also 
be  given  separate  representation  if  that  was  thought  desirable. 

262.  The  London  Counties  will  have  a much  wider  range  of  responsibilities 
and  will  need  more  committees,  and  so  a larger  council.  Moreover  the  nature 
of  their  powers,  more  directly  and  more  extensively  involving  the  person’s 
individual  welfare,  require  as  local  a contact  as  possible  between  the  voter  and 
the  elected  member.  The  council  should  therefore  be  as  large  as  is  compatible 
with  genuine  debate  and  discussion  in  both  the  Council  Chamber  and  Committee 
and  election  should  be  in  single  member  constituencies.  A membership  of  60—90 
would  seem  most  appropriate  and  this  would  give  each  seat  an  electorate  of 
between  12,000  and  14,000.  It  might  be  possible  in  many  cases  to  make  the 
constituency  coincide  with  the  proposed  urban  parishes. 


* Assuming  a 50  member  council  and  a .SQ%  turnout  and  taking  a 9 member  constituency  as 
an  example,  the  comparable  figures  are  10%  of  a 550,000  vote,  i.e.  35,000  votes  and  50% 
(or  at  best  about  40%)  of  a 60,000  vote,  i.e.  30,000  or  24,000  votes. 
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Payment  of  Members 

263.  The  duties  of  an  elected  member  both  of  the  Greater  London  Council 
and  of  the  London  Counties  is  likely  to  prove  burdensome.  The  matters  dealt 
with  by  the  Greater  London  Council  are  such  that  they  will  require  careful  study 
and  no  doubt  also  a considerable  amount  of  both  formal  and  informal  discussion 
with  other  authorities,  not  least  the  various  government  departments  and  the 
transport  authorities.  The  London  Counties  councillor  is  likely  to  have  a good 
deal  of  correspondence  in  addition  to  his  committee  work.  There  is,  therefor^ 
a very  strong  case  for  providing  councillors  with  proper  secretarial  assistance  and 
some  payment. 

264.  The  provision  of  some  fixed  payment  is  important  for  another  reason. 
Employers  will  know  just  how  much  these  councillor-employees  receive  for  their 
work  in  the  council  and  this  will  enable  them  to  make  arrangements  fair  to  both 
sides. 

265.  In  our  opinion  £500  a year  would  not  be  too  high  a payment  for 
those  elected  to  the  Greater  London  Council  or  any  of  the  London  Councils. 
Those  who  are  chairmen  of  committees  and  chairmen  of  their  councils  should 
receive  considerably  more;  the  work  would  be  practically  full-time  and  the 
financial  compensation  should  not  be  less  than  that  allowed  to  a Member  of 
Parliament. 

D.  V.  Donnison 
P.  J.  O.  Self 
S.  K.  Panter-Brick 
R.  H.  Pear 
Olive  Stone 
Jane  Henderson 


Supplement  to  Part  III 
The  “Personal”  Social  Services 

266  This  Supplement  outlines  and  illustrates  in  more  detail  the  arguments 
contained  in  paragraph  264  of  this  Part.  It  is  based  on  data  drawn  from  fields 
far  too  numerous  and  complex  to  survey  here  at  length.  The  mam  services, 
dealt  with  are : 

(a)  Local  health  authority  services — the  health  visitors,  midwives,  maternity  and 
child  welfare  clinics,  district  nurses,  mental  health  services,  domestic  help 
services,  etc. 

(b)  Other  branches  of  the  health  service — the  general  practitioners,  hospitals,  etc. 

(c)  Local  Welfare  authority  services — for  the  disabled,  old  people  (partly  the 
responsibility  of  the  District  Councils),  the  homeless,  etc. 

(d)  Child  care  services — casework  services  for  deprived  and  neglected  children, 
foster  care,  children’s  homes,  the  arrangement  and  supervision  of  adoptions ; 
remand  homes  and  approved  schools,  etc. 

(e)  Education  welfare  and  health  services— the  work  of  the  L.E.A.’s  education 
welfare  officers  and  (in  London  County)  the  care  committees  ; child  guidance 
clinics  and  school  nurses. 
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(f)  The  probation  service,  attached  to  the  courts,- providing  “ home  surroundings 
reports,”  supervision  of  offenders,  borstal  after-care,  and  a great  deal  of 
“ voluntary  ” case  work  mainly  concerned  with  marital  and  other  family 
problems. 

(g)  Voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  services  in  profusion — old  people’s  welfare 
committees,  W.V.S.,  N.S.P.C.C.,  Family  Welfare  Association,  Family  Service 
Units,  Marriage  Guidance  Councils,  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association,  moral 
welfare  associations,  adoption  societies,  clubs  of  many  kinds,  and  homes  for 
children,  the  aged,  the  delinquent,  etc.,  etc. 

267.  Most  of  the  services  were  established  in  their  present  form  only  ten 
years  ago ; many  then  passed  through  a period  of  upheaval  and  confusion,  and 
most  of  them  are  still  changing  fast.  Moreover,  their  quality  depends  largely  on 
the  number,  training  and  personal  calibre  of  their  staff,  and  the  willingness  of 
these  people  to  collaborate  with  each  other.  Apart  from  the  various  forms  of 
residential  care  (hospitals,  children’s  homes,  etc.),  material  aid  constitutes  only  a 
small  part  of  the  help  they  offer;  professional  advice  and  the  skilled  use  of 
personal  relationships  constitutes  the  major  part.  Local  authority  members  and 
staff  responsible  for  these  services  do  not  “ administer  ” a service  (as  in  planning, 
housing,  main  drainage)— they  are  the  service. 

268.  There  are  thus  some  good  reasons  for  leaving  things  alone  as  far  as 
possible.  So  far  as  these  services  are  concerned  any  radical  change  in  local 
government  structure  is  likely  to  cause  a good  deal  of  disruption  for  a time, 

269.  A number  of  inter-related  developments  are  now  taking  place  in  these 
services;  they  may  be  dogmatically  summarised  and  briefly  illustrated: 

(a)  The  growing  emphasis  on  the  family,  rather  than  on  the  individual  or  on 
specific  human  needs : (e.g.  the  creation  in  1948  of  a family  doctor  service 
in  place  of  a service  for  insured  workers ; the  development  of  Children’s 
Departments,  originally  set  up  to  care  for  deprived  children,  now  increasingly 
attempting  to  help  parents  look  after  their  own  children ; the  “ Bowlby 
revolution  ” in  the  hospitals,  etc.). 

(b)  The  growing  attempts  to  provide  care  within  the  community  setting,  rather 
than  in  specialised  institutions,  so  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  live  in,  or 
return  to,  their  own  homes,  (e.g.  the  enormous  increase  in  turnover  in  mental 
hospitals  and  the  growth  of  outpatient  and  “ community  care  ” services  for 
the  mentally  ill;  the  growth  of  foster  care,  particularly  for  children;  the 
increasing  interest  in  “ after-care  ” for  those  leaving  institutions  of  all  kinds— 
prisons,  mental  hospitals,  approved  schools,  etc.). 

(c)  The  growing  interest  in  psychology  and  the  “ human  relations  skills,”  and  the 
recognition  that  material  help,  good  advice  and  threats  are  not  enough,  (e.g. 
developments  in  the  training  of  social  workers,  health  visitors  and  others; 
the  provision  of  psychiatric  consultant  help  for  workers  in  many  services). 

(d)  The  closer  attention  being  given  to  “ difficult  ” cases  by  aU  services,  and  the 
development  of  “ preventive  ” work  of  many  kinds,  (e.g.  Children’s  Depart- 
ments, Health  Departments  and  other  services  (statutory  and  voluntary)  are 
appointing  workers  with  special  training  and  smaller  caseloads  who  deal  with 
“ problem  ” cases  of  various  kinds.  Others  are  encouraging  their  normal 
staff  to  devote  more  attention  to  such  cases). 
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(e) 


(£) 


The  increasing  demand  for  training  for  those  entering  toe  f 
tosraTready  in  them.  (e.g.  the  use  of  psychiatric  consultants  within  HeaUh 
nenartments  the  development  of  training  schemes  in  the  F.W.A.,  F-  ■ 

?nd  other  voluntary  bodies;  the  growth  of  local  professional  association 
nrh  as  the  L C C Child  Welfare  Association ; the  proposals  put  forward  in 
ttfrecent  on  & Workers  in  the  LA.  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 

etc.). 

The  improved  status  of  social  workers  in  many  of  these  services,  and  the 
recurJ^g  demands  for  further  improvement,  (e.g.  the  creation  n the 
Children’s  Departments,  of  a local  authority  service  increasingly  directed  by 
Gained  social  workers  and  the  creation  of  new  and  more 
social  workers  in  these  departments ; the  demands  (oripnating  large  y 
London)  which  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Morrison  Committee  o 
the  probation  service,  etc.). 

270  These  developments  are  breaking  down  the  oW  administrative  dwisions 
Hiirrine  the  distinction  between  institutional  and  domiciliary  care,  and  bringing 

“rv^be  toeasingly  into  the  territory  of  other  services.  Different  service 
find  themselves  using  similar  skills,  coping  with  the  same  problems,  and  helping 
the  same  or  similar  families. 

271  For  social  and  administrative  reasons  these  developments  are  bound 
to  continue  The  spread  of  psychological  knowledge,  the  improvements  talong 
niace  in  training  the  increasing  status  and  independence  of  social 

Se  gradual  redtoion  in  their  case-loads;  rising  standards  of 
attemdon  on  a “ hard  core  ” of  families  with  intractable  personal  problems , the 
S obligation  to  provide  help  in  the  last  resort  if  things  go  seriously  wrong 
( H tn  nrrtvide  helo  of  the  most  expensive  kinds,  in  hospitals,  prisons,  Part 
llr  fcco^Zod^tion"  :4.)-these  and  "other  factors  lie  behind  the  developments 

outlined. 

272.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a number  of  administrative  changes 
are  in  progress  or  under  discussion : 

fat  The  attempt  to  promote  closer  co-operation.  Nearly  all  authorities  have  set 
S pSres  of  various  kinds,  at  central  and  district  levels,  to  co-ordmate 
the  work  of  different  services,  inside  and  outside  local  government  A ] 
circular,  issued  in  1950  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Ministries  * “ 

Education,  was  the  starting  point  of  much  of  this.  No-one  would  claim  that 
these  procedures  have  'been  completely  successful. 

(b)  The  attempt  to  produce  administrative  integration  at  various  levels--e.g.  m 
Hertfordshire,  some  Children’s  Department  staff  have 

welfare  duties,  are  paid  by  the  Education  Department  and  work  from 

Education  Department  offices.  In  Camberwell,  staff  froin  a volunta^  agency 

and  a hospital  are  working  with  Borough  staff  in  Borough  offices.  In 

several  places  health  visitors  assist  in  general  practitioners 

health  centres  there  are  teams  of  workers  operating  from 

naid  and  annolnted  by  the  Health  Department,  Education  Department, 

Medical  Executive  Council  and  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a family  casework  unit  to  de  staffed 

jointly  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  Family  Service  Units  and  Invalid 

Children’s  Aid  Association,  with  a Citizen’s  Advice  Bureau  operating  from 

the  same  building. 
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(c)  The  attempt  to  provide  common  basic  training  for  social  workers  at  various  I 
levels.  The  University  of  London’s  professional  training  course  for  case-  • 
workers  of  all  kinds  appears  to  have  set  a pattern  for  similar  developments  in  ? 
other  Universities.  Proposals  are  now  being  discussed  for  a two-year  ? 
technical  college  training  leading  to  a National  Certificate  in  social  work,  and  - 
for  a systematic  in-service  training  for  “ welfare  assistants.”  ’ > 

273.  These  developments  will  and  should  go  a lot  further;  people  are  now  ? 
arguing  that  there  should  be  a local  authority  family  welfare  service,  and  (a  ■ 
rather  different  proposal)  that  there  should  be  local  “ social  service  centres  ” from  ^ 
which  workers  in  different  services  would  operate  and  to  which  teachers,  doctors,  { 
ministers  and  others  could  refer  when  in  need  of  help  over  individual  oases.  I 

274.  The  local  government  services  listed  in  para.  1 must  all  be  concentrated  I 

in  the  same  tier.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  them  to  collaborate  as  it  is ; to  do  so  I 
between  the  levels  of  a two-tier  system,  with  the  inevitable  implication  that  those  I 
in  the  upper  tier  are  senior  to  those  below,  would  be  harder  still.  I 

275.  Besides,  it  should  be  clear  from  this  summary  that  changes  in  any  one  I 
service  must  have  repercussions  on  others.  If  the  mental  hospitals  discharge  large  I 
numbers  of  patients  (as  they  may  do  under  the  New  Act)  someone  else  must  I 
provide  for  them.  If  a Welfare  Department  decides  not  to  use  its  (permissive)  f 
powers  to  shelter  those  rendered  homeless  through  foreseeable  circumstances,  the  s 
Children’s  Department  may  have  to  accept  more  children  into  its  care.  If  a ? 
Children’s  Department  makes  increased  efforts  to  keep  children  in  their  own 
homes,  health  visitors  and  education  welfare  officers  will  have  more  work  to  do.  j 
These  repercussions  will  not  be  foreseen  or  effectively  dealt  with  if  the  local  I 
government  services  concerned  operate  from  different  tiers.  Surveys  of  old  | 
people,  handicapped  children,  and  children  received  into  public  care  have  all 
shown  that  troubles  do  not  come  singly,  that  many  families  need  the  help  of 
several  services,  and  that  people  cannot  be  given  adequate  help  by  specialised 
services  operating  in  isolation. 

276.  The  authority  chosen  for  these  services  should  correspond  as  nearly 

as  possible  in  size  and  area  with  the  units  administering  services  outside  local  I 
government,  both  to  promote  closer  co-operation  and  to  provide  scope  where  ! 
appropriate  for  the  eventual  transfer  to  local  government  of  services  now  i 
administered  by  other  bodies.  Certain  voluntary  organisations  are  being  i 
gradually  integrated  into  local  government,  and  others  will  soon  be  ripe  for  this,  j 
Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  health  centres  and  for  the  development  of  i 
community  care  for  the  mentally  ill  also  require  local  authorities  capable  of  j 
serving  wide  areas.  ! 

277.  The  authorities  to  administer  these  services  should  therefore  be  of  a | 
size  fairly  similar  in  size  and  strength  to  the  present  County  Councils  serving  i 
Greater  London.  The  main  reasons  for  this  choice,  and  for  rejecting  the  altern- 
ative of  a larger  number  of  lower-tier  authorities,  are : 

(a)  This  would  be  the  least  disruptive  solution.  All  the  local  government 
services  listed  in  para.  1,  apart  from  some  old  people’s  welfare  services, 
are  already  administered  by  the  Counties. 

(b)  The  Counties  would  be  free  to  continue  their  varied  procedures  for 
delegating  work  to  area  committees,  but  such  decisions  could  be  made 
on  their  merits  and  would  not  be  imposed  by  some  tidy  but  possibly 
inappropriate  over-all  plan. 
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(c)  The  services  of  Greater  London  in  general,  and  London  County  in 
particular,  use  a large  number  of  facilities  outside  the  area.  Thus  more 
than  half  the  children  in  the  L.C.C.’s  care  are  placed  outside  the  County  ; 
and  the  same  goes  for  approved  school  children ; we  are  told  there  is 
only  one  mental  hospital  in  the  County.  Convalescent  homes,  special 
schools  and  other  services  show  a similar  pattern.  If  a larger  number 
of  authorities  were  to  compete  for  such  facilities  outside  Greater  London, 
the  result  would  be  chaotic. 

(d)  Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  central  government  and  the  voluntary 
services,  it  is  possible  for  special  schools,  hospitals,  approved  schools 
and  other  institutions  to  collaborate  with  half  a dozen  authorities  as 
they  now  do,  but  impossible  for  them  to  arrange  for  admission,  after- 
care, contact  with  families,  etc.,  if  they  have  to  work  with  some  twenty- 
five  different  authorities.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
institutions  are  under-staffed,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  collaboration 
with  local  government  depends  upon  the  personal  contacts  established 
between  individual  hospital  superintendents,  head  masters,  wardens,  etc., 
and  individual  officers  in  local  government.  Even  if  some  zoning  system 
is  worked  out  to  simplify  matters,  it  will  be  found  that  highly  specialised 
institutions  must  draw  on  a wider  catchment  area.  And  in  any  case  the 
clients  and  their  families  cannot  be  prevented  from  moving  from  one 
zone  to  another. 

(e)  The  proposed  London  Counties  would  be  of  a size  that  roughly  matches 
the  areas  of  many  other  services  operating  within  Greater  London.  The 
probation  and  general  practitioner  services  are  organised  on  a County 
basis ; the  hospital  regions  are  organised  on  a very  different  basis,  but 
one  that  more  nearly  matches  the  Counties  than  the  proposed  boroughs. 
The  large  voluntary  organisations  (e.g.  Family  Welfare  Association, 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association,  London 
Council  of  Social  Service,  London  Federation  of  Boys’  Clubs,  etc.) 
coincide  more  nearly  with  a County  system  than  a borough  system.  The 
smaller  organisations  (individual  settlements,  clubs,  Family  Service  Units, 
etc.),  cover  areas  a good  deal  smaller  than  the  proposed  boroughs. 

(f)  Many  of  the  services  discussed  deal  with  small  minority  groups,  and 
some  of  these  groups  for  which  there  is  no  strong  public  sympathy  (e.g. 
education  and  housing  services,  backed  by  strong  public  interest).  This 
present  serious  problems  in  local  government  units  which  do  not  coincide 
with  strong  local  loyalties — ^particularly  if  they  are  areas  dominated  by 
a political  party  lead  by  people  (who  have  themselves  suffered  and 
succesrfully  survived  hard  times)  committed  to  the  belief  that  all  social 
ills  can  be  cured  by  improving  environment.  The  mentally  ill,  the 
dehnquent  and  feckless  are  likely  to  get  better  treatment  from  six 
County  authorities  than  twenty-five  borough  authorities. 

(g)  The  needs  and  resources  of  a large  number  of  boroughs  would  vary 
much  more  widely  than  those  of — say — six  Counties.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  big  variations  in  standards  of  service.  On  a nation-wide 
basis  we  accept  this,  feeling  that  it  is  better  for — say — Warrington  or 
Merthyr  Tydfil  to  run  their  own  services  (provided  a minimum  standard 
is  achieved)  than  for  such  towns  to  be  swallowed  up  in  some  much 
larger,  socially  meaningless  area.  If  Greater  London  has  a social, 
economic  and  political  unity  that  means  far  more  than  the  local  interests 
and  loyalties  of  the  present  lowest  tier  authorities  (or  the  enlarged 
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boroughs  proposed  in  this  evidence),  then  big  variations  in  standards 
within  Greater  London  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  electorate.  For 
this  and  the  other  reasons  already  given,  authorities  comparable  in  size 
to  a large  County  Borough  are,  in  the  London  Area,  too  small  to  k 
administer  the  normal  County  Borough  services.  I 

(h)  If  the  foregoing  arguments  are  sound,  it  follows  that  sooner  or  later  a ! 
system  based  on  some  twenty-five  boroughs  would  inevitably  result  in  a ! 
transfer  of  powers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  tier.  This  has  been  | 
the  result  in  other  two-tier  systems  of  local  government.  It  is  unthink-  | 
able  that  all  the  services  discussed  here  should  be  administered  by  a 
Greater  London  authority.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  some  were,  since 
this  would  divide  services  which  should  be  administered  at  the  same 
level.  Only  by  creating  a large  most-purpose  second  tier  of  “ Loudon 
Counties  ” can  an  effective  limit  be  imposed. 

(i)  These  arguments  are  greatly  reinforced  if  we  look  not  at  the  present 
system  of  social  services  but  at  the  system  likely  to  develop  over  the  next 
fifteen  years.  The  recent  Report  on  Social  Workers  in  the  Local 
Authority  Health  and  Welfare  Services  concludes — after  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  its  field — ^that  the  demands  to  be  made  on  these  services  cannot 
be  met  without  a greater  increase  in  training  (largely  to  be  provided  by 
local  authorities),  wholesale  secondment  of  local  authority  staff  for  such 
training,  recruitment  of  more  professional  staff,  and  provision  of  more 
senior  posts  and  greater  opportunities  for  promotion.  It  is  only  the 
large  authority  than  can  contemplate  doing  these  things.  Even  today  it 
is  clear  that  psychiatric  social  workers,  qualified  almoners,  and  social 
science  graduates  are  aU  concentrated  in  the  larger  authorities.  It  is  also 
the  larger  authorities  that  are  often  best  organised  for  the  carrying  out  of 
their  present  duties — it  is  they,  for  instance,  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
specially  constituted  mental  Health  Suh-committees. 

278.  Finally,  a note  on  the  size  of  authorities  appropriate  for  the  admini- 
stration of  “ personal  ” social  services.  Figures  of  the  kind  touched  on  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  often  quoted  to  support  the  view  that  size  is  in  itself  a 
great  advantage  in  the  administration  of  these  services.  Beyond  a certain  point— 
a point  well  below  the  size  of  the  “ London  Counties  ” proposed  in  this  section  of 
our  evidence — we  consider  size  does  not  constitute  an  advantage  in  itself.  A list 
of  the  best  housing  or  main  drainage  authorities  in  the  country  would  include 
many  of  the  largest,  but  a list  of  the  best  children’s  and  welfare  authorities  would 
include  many  of  moderate  size.  In  such  services  the  advantages  of  size  may  be 
outweighed  by  its  disadvantages:  a very  large  authority  may,  for  instance,  be  so 
well  supplied  with  institutions  of  various  kinds  that  it  makes  insufficient  effort  to 
develop  foster  homes  and  commtmity  care  services ; or  the  necessity  for  area 
officers  and  sub-committees  may  result  in  slow  and  cumbrous  decision-making 
procedures  when  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  required  in  individual  cases  (e.g.  should 
a 14-year-old  foster  child  be  given  increased  pocket  money  to  enable  him  to  visit 
his  sister  who  is  in  the  care  of  foster  parents  several  miles  away  7). 

279.  However,  our  proposals  in  Part  III  do  in  any  case  call  for  an  increas^ 
number  of  health,  welfare  and  children’s  authorities  (and  hence  a reduction  in 
their  size),  for  even  the  “ London  Counties  ” scheme  involves  the  break  up  of 
several  existing  counties  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  The  question  is,  how  far 
should  this  increase  go  ? 
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280.  Considering  only  the  “ personal  ” social  services  and  the  problems  of 
administering  them  in  Greater  London,  it  is  clear  that  a re-organisation  which 
amends  the  present  County  system  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  one  that 
destroys  this  system  and  substitutes  a much  larger  number  of  smaller  authorities. 

Table  I 

A.  CENTRAL  LONDON  BOROUGHS  WITH  A HIGH  NON-RESIDENT 
WORKING  POPULATION 


Resident 

Non-Resident 

Total 

(1)  City  of  London  ... 

2,821 

335,682 

338,503 

(2)  Westminster 

44,355 

412,202 

456,557 

(3)  St.  Marylebone  ... 

24,059 

123,292 

147,351 

(4)  Holborn  

7,854 

96,007 

103,861 

(5)  St.  Pancras 

39,309 

84,105 

123,414 

(6)  Finsbury  

9,690 

72,614 

82,304 

B.  BOROUGHS  WITH  TOTAL  WORKING  POPULATION  OF  MORE 


THAN  60,000 


Resident 

Non-Resident 

Total 

(1)  Westminster 

44,355 

412,202 

456,557 

(2)  City  of  London  ... 

2,821 

335,682 

338,503 

(3)  St.  Marylebone  ... 

24,059 

123,292 

147,351 

(4)  St.  Pancras 

39,309 

84,105 

123,414 

(5)  Lambeth  

45,267 

62,619 

107,886 

(6)  Holborn  

7,854 

96,007 

103,861 

(7)  Wandsworth 

58,397 

39,841 

98,238 

(8)  Stepney  

32,529 

63,807 

96,336 

(9)  West  Ham  ... 

47,707 

47,867 

95,574 

(10)  Islington  

48,469 

43,514 

91,983 

(11)  Croydon  

65,627 

24,284 

89,911 

(12)  Willesden  

46,157 

41,904 

88,061 

(13)  Kensington 

36,047 

48,325 

84,372 

(14)  Finsbury  

9,690 

72,614 

82,304 

(15)  Hackney  

41,444 

36,974 

78,418 

06)  Woolwich 

39,826 

34,213 

74,039 

(17)  Hammersmith 

25,233 

43,785 

69,018 

(18)  Acton  

19,316 

47,358 

66,674 

(19)  Southwark 

19,424 

46,940 

66,364 

(20)  Camberwell 

35,380 

26,169 

61,549 

Table  II 

COMPOSITION  OF  LONDON  COUNTIES  AS  PROPOSED  IN  PART  HI 
SCHEME  B (See  Map  I) 

note:  All  figures  are  approximate.  Those  for  population  refer  to  1956  and  those 
for  rateable  value  refer  to  1957. 

1.  CENTRAL  AREA  (see  Map  IIIl 

Comprising  the  whole  of  the  City  of  London,  and  .the  metropolitan  boroughs 
of  Holborn  and  Finsbury  and  parts  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  St.  Pancras,  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Kensington,  Bermondsey,  Shoreditch, 
Islington  and  Paddington. 

Population  : 400,000  Acreage  : 8,000.  Rateable  value  : £44,000,000. 
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2.  METROPOLITAN  ESSEX 

Comprising  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Stepney,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green, 
Poplar  and  Hackney ; the  county  boroughs  of  West  Ham  and  East  Ham ; and 
the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Barking,  Chingford,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton, 
Walthamstow,  Romford,  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  ChigweB,  Waltham  Holy 
Cross,  Homchnreh. 

Population:  1,700,000.  Acreage:  98,000.  Rateable  value:  £24,000,000.  ; 

3.  NORTH  MIDDLESEX 

Comprising  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Hampstead,  Stoke  Newington, 
Islington  and  parts  of  St.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras ; the  boroughs  and 
districts  of  Tottenham,  Hornsey,  Wood  Green,  Edmonton,  Southgate,  Enfield, 
Finchley,  Friern  Barnet,  Hendon  (in  Middlesex),  Barnet,  East  Barnet,  Potters  j 
Bar,  Cheshunt,  Elstree,  and  the  parish  of  Northaw  (in  Hertfordshire). 

Population  : 1,400,000.  Acreage  : 85,000.  Rateable  value  : £26,000,000. 

4.  WEST  MIDDLESEX 

Comprising  parts  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Paddington,  Kensington, 
and  Hammersmith ; and  the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Acton,  Ealing,  Sonthall, 
Hayes  and  Harlington,  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  Uxbridge,  Rnislip- 
Northwood,  Harrow,  Wembley,  WiBesden  (in  Middlesex) ; Rickmansworth, 
Chorleywood,  Bushey,  Watford  and  the  parishes  of  Aldcnham  and  Watford 
Rural  (in  Hertfordshire). 

Population:  1,500,000.  Acreage:  98,000.  Rateable  value:  £28,000,000. 

5.  WEST  THAMES 

Comprising  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham  and  parts  of 
the  City  of  Westminster,  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  Wandsworth ; and 
the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Barnes,  Richmond,  Kingston,  Malden  and  ' 

Combe,  Surbiton,  Esher,  and  Walton  and  Weybridge  (in  Surrey)  and  Brentford  j 

and  Chiswick,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Eeltham,  Staines,  Sunbury-on-Thames, 
and  Twickenham  (in  Middlesex). 

Population:  1,000,000.  Acreage:  81,000.  Rateable  value:  £20,500,000.  , 

6.  METROPOLITAN  SURREY 

Comprising  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Battersea  and  parts  of  Wandsworth 
and  Lambeth ; and  the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Wimbledon,  Merton  and 
Morden,  Mitcham,  Sutton  and  Cheam,  Epsom  and  EweB,  Banstead, 
Carshalton,  Beddington  and  WaBington,  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  Caterham  and 
Warlingham  (in  Surrey)  and  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon. 

Population  : 1,400,000.  Acreage  : 86,000.  Rateable  value  : £23,500,000 

7.  METROPOLITAN  KENT  | 

The  metropolitan  boroughs  of  CamberweB,  Deptford,  Lewisham,  Greenwich  < 
and  Woolwich,  and  parts  of  Southwark  and  Bermondsey  ; and  the  boroughs  ’ 
and  districts  of  Penge,  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Orpington,  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup,  Bexley,  Erith,  Crayford  and  Dartford.  j 

Population  : 1,300,000.  Acreage  : 86,000.  Rateable  value  : £20,000,000.  | 


Table  HI 

COMPOSITION  OF  LONDON  COUNTIES  AS  PROPOSED  IN  PART  IB 
SCHEME  B— ALTERNATIVE  ARRANGEMENT— (See  Map  II) 

note:  All  figures  are  approximate.  Those  for  population  refer  to  1956  and  those  f 
for  rateable  Value  refer  to  1957. 
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1.  LONDON 

Comprising  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Paddington,  St.  Marylebone, 
Hampstead,  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  Stoke  Newington,  Hackney,  Poplar, 
Stepney,  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  Finsbury,  Holborn,  Southwark, 
Bermondsey,  Deptford,  and  part  of  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  Battersea,  Wands- 
worth ; and  part  of  the  borough  of  Willesden  (in  Middlesex). 

Population  : 2,300,000  ; Acreage  : 44,000  ; Rateable  Value  : £81,300,000. 

2.  METROPOLITAN  ESSEX 

Comprising  the  county  boroughs  of  West  Ham  and  East  Ham,  the  boroughs 
and  districts  of  Barking,  Dagenham,  Hornchurch,  Romford,  Ilford,  Chigwell, 
Wanstead  and  Woodford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Chingford,  Waltham  Holy 
Cross. 

Population  : 1,300,000  ; Acreage  : 89,554  ; Rateable  Value  : £17,000,000. 

3.  NORTH  MIDDLESEX 

Comprising  the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Enfield, 
Potters  Bar,  Friern  Barnet,  Southgate,  Wood  Green,  Hornsey,  Finchley, 
Hendon  (in  Middlesex).  Cheshunt,  East  Barnet,  Barnet,  Elstree  and  the  parish 
of  Northaw  (in  Hertfordshire). 

Population  ; 940,000  ; Acreage  : 75,927  ; Rateable  Value  : £16,000,000. 

4.  WEST  MIDDLESEX 

Comprising  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Hammersmith  and  the  boroughs  and 
districts  of  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Twickenham,  Feltham,  Staines,  Yiewsley  and 
W.  Drayton,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Southall,  Ealing, 
Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Acton,  Ruislip-Northwood,  Uxbridge,  part  of 
Willesden,  Wembley,  Harrow  (in  Middlesex).  Bushey,  Watford,  Chorleywood, 
Rickmanswortb,  and  the  parishes  of  Watford  Rural  and  Alderham  (in 
Hertfordshire). 

Population:  1,700,000;  Acreage:  130,000;  Rateable  Value:  £30,000,000. 

5.  METROPOLITAN  SURREY 

Comprising  part  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Wandsworth  and  Battersea 
and  Lambeth  and  the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Barnes,  Richmond,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  Malden  and  Coombe,  Surbiton,  Esher,  Walton  and  Weybridge, 
Epsom  and  Ewell,  Barnstead,  Sutton  and  Cheam,  Merton  and  Morden, 
Wimbledon,  Mitcham,  Carshalton,  Beddington  and  Wallington,  Coulsdon 
and  Purley,  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  and  the  county  borough  of  Croydon. 
Population  : 1,500,000  ; Acreage  : 122,000  ; Rateable  value  : £26,800,000. 

6.  METROPOLITAN  KENT 

Comprising  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Greenwich,  Lewisham  and 
Woolwich  and  part  of  Camberwell ; and  the  boroughs  and  districts  of  Penge, 
Beckenham,  Bromley,  Orpington,  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  Bexley,  Erith, 
Crayford,  Dartford. 

Population:  1,000,000;  Acreage:  79,000;  Rateable  value:  £15,700,000. 
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APPENDICES 

The  following  papers  are  intended  to  support  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence 
submitted  by  the  Group  with  detail  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  main 
document.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  of  their  particular  topics 
but  rather  to  be  illustrative  of  certain  aspects  relevant  to  the  present  enquiry. 
October,  1959 
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A.  Greater  London  and  its  Region 

I.  POPULATION 

1.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  largely  urban  in  character. 
Nearly  60%  of  the  population  live  in  urban  centres  larger  than  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  over  50%  live  in  centres  larger  than  100,000.  Even  more  to  the  point, 
nearly  40%  live  within  the  six  major  conurbations.*  If  therefore,  there  is  a 
typical  “ way  of  life  ” it  is  urban,  and  the  most  characteristic  form  which  this 
urban  life  takes  is  that  of  the  conurbations. 


* The  Registrar-General’s  Conurbations  have  the  following  populations  (1956): 

Tyneside  842,000  West  Yorkshire  ...  ...  1,683,000 

S.E.  Lanca.shire  2,412,000  Merseyside  ...  ...  1,387,000 

West  Midlands  2,268,000  Greater  London  8,270,000 
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2.  Most  of  the  conurbations  have  not  merely  encroached  upon  their  rural 
surroundings,  but  have  also,  in  growing,  overtaken  smaller  communities  and 
engulfed  them.  The  individual  identity  of  these  smaller  districts  largely  dis- 
appeared as  they  ceased  to  be  physically  separate  ; their  functions  have  often 
changed  and  have  characteristically  become  subordinate  to  the  needs  of  the  larger 
entity.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  large  urban  areas  have  the  dynamic  changes  which 
have  taken  place  been  matched  by  commensurate  changes  in  their  local  admini- 
stration. 

3.  The  conurbations  preserve  a curious  structure  of  government  applicable 
not  to  the  present  but  only  to  earlier  conditions,  so  that  paradoxically,  the  largest 
and  the  most  important  of  the  urban  communities  in  which  such  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  live,  are  not  recognised  in  terms  of  metropolitan 
government.  Not  only  are  there  to  be  found  within  them  a number  of  inde- 
pendent “ town  ” councils,  but  at  the  extreme  there  are  considerable  “ wedges  ” 
subject  to  a form  of  county  government  exercised  from  a distance,  and  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  earlier  rural,  rather  than  of  the  present  urban  population. 


The  Exclusiveness  of  Districts 

4.  The  fragmentation  of  the  sense  of  community  which  follows  is  particularly 
serious.  Were  the  separate  municipal  authorities  today  each  representative  of  a 
“ township  ” of  citizens,  self-sufficient  and  complete  in  itself  and  with  a balanced 
population  as  exists  in  many  provincial  cities,  there  might  well  be  a case  for 
continuing  the  existence  of  the  present  collection  of  diverse  authorities.  Not- 
withstanding the  technical  advantages  in  administering  many  services  over  the 
metropolis  as  a single  unit,  there  might  be  some  advantage  even  in  reconstituting 
the  local  authorities  to  give  each  conurbation  a number  of  independent  “ county 
boroughs.”  But  the  population  is  not  distributed  in  anything  resembling  normal 
town  communities.  Districts  which  formerly  were  of  separate  purpose  and 
identity,  now  form  areas  of  highly  specialised  function,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  conurbation  as  a whole. 

5.  There  are,  for  example,  those  districts  which  are  almost  exclusively 
residential,  those  devoted  largely  to  manufacturing  industry,  and,  most  typically  in 
conurbations,  what  have  been  termed  the  “ central  business  districts.”  It  is 
noteworthy  that  even  within  these  examples,  geographical  specialisation  reaches  a 
stage  yet  more  refined:  Within  commercial  districts  there  are  recognisable 
quarters  of  particular  interests:  elsewhere  there  are  equally  well  defined  enclaves 
of  light  industries  and  again  of  heavy  and  special  manufactures ; even  residential 
districts  are  commonly  distinguishable  one  from  another  in  terms  of  social 
standing.  Few  of  the  existing  district  authorities  are  large  enough  to  contain  a 
selection  of  such  areas  of  specialisation  sufficient  to  form  a balanced  community 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  Indeed,  even  the  county  “ wedges  ” are  so 
constructed  and  they  fail  to  combine  the  diverse  interests  in  the  way  possible  for 
a single  metropolitan  authority, 

6.  The  existence  of  such  districts  of  specialisation  of  function  has  serious 
repercussions  politically.  It  is  essentially  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
population  in  this  way  which  gives  rise  not  only  to  Councils  which  over  the  long 
period  have  “permanent  ” majorities  of  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties,  but 
in  some  cases  to  Councils  in  which  there  is  virtually  no  opposition.  It  might  be 
argued  that  where  this  is  the  case,  the  consequently  submerged  minorities,  which 
in  total  are  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  are  in  effect  disenfranchised. 
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7.  Greater  London  shares  many  of  the  features  of  the  other  conurbations, 
particularly  in  the  way  in  which  its  pattern  of  government  fails  to  recognise  the 
interdependence  of  its  parts.  Yet  there  are  certain  differences.  As  a capital, 
London  has  characteristics  which  are  not  found  elsewhere — and  there  are  detailed 
in  the  main  body  of  the  evidence  of  the  Group.  Again,  London  differs  in  the  way 
it  has  developed.  To  a greater  extent  than  elsewhere,  London’s  growth  has  been 
less  a matter  of  overtaking  existing  and  substantial  centres  of  population,  and 
more  one  of  expanding  outwards  from  a central  nucleus,  absorbing  the  most  part 
only  fairly  small  communities  which  even  in  their  earlier  phases  were  dependent 
on  the  capital.  The  central  districts  are,  as  a result,  much  more  significant  than 
is  usual  in  other  conurbations — a matter  of  particular  consequence  in  the  daily 
movement  of  population  to  work.  Perhaps  most  important  in  a study  of  popula- 
tion, Greater  London  differs  from  the  remaining  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country 
by  its  size.  It  is  not  only  larger  in  population  than  any  single  county,  but  it  is 
larger  in  area  than  most.* 

8.  The  growth  of  large  cities  has  in  every  age  been  the  cause  of  great 
concern,  and  dire  consequences  have  been,  forecast  should  they  be  allowed  to  grow 
further.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  when  the  population  of 
London  reached  120,000.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  well-being  of  the  nation  had  stringent  action  been  taken  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  capital’s  further  growth.  In  fact  it  resulted  from  dynamic  forces 
which,  for  the  most  part,  pressed  beyond  the  powers  of  contemporary  action  to 
check. 


London  County — Growth  and  Decline 

9.  The  way  in  which  growth  has  taken  place  in  more  recent  times  is  of 
significance  in  attempting  to  assess  what  form  the  conurbation  might  take  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  1801  when  the  first  national  census  was  taken  the 
population  of  London  was  approaching  one  milUon  (959,000).  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  what  is  now  Greater  London  brought  the  total  to  no  more  than 
1,100,000.  Growth  quickened,  reaching  its  highest  rate  in  the  decade  preceding 
1881,  when  it  rose  by  over  half  a million  in  ten  years.  A total  for  the  county  of 
4^m.  was  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  where  as  from  that  time 
the  population  of  Greater  London  grew  ever  more  rapidly,  that  of  London 
County  began  to  decline.  The  fall  in  numbers  was  at  first  small,  and  the  total 
only  140,000  less  by  the  census  of  1931,  but  from  that  date  onwards  the  process 
quickened  and  in  the  years  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  world  war  the  total 
fall  exceeded  334,000.  In  long  term,  the  decline  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
the  county's  population  now  numbering  3im.  and  from  having  the  major  propor- 
tion of  Greater  London’s  inhabitants  within  its  limits,  the  L.C.C.  area  now  has 
a minority  of  Londoners. 

Middlesex 

10.  Middlesex  developed  as  an  area  related  to  London.  Indeed  historically, 
with  the  City,  Middlesex  substantially  could  be  identified  with  the  Metropolis. 
The  function  even  of  the  County’s  rural  areas  was  to  feed  the  capital,  prosperity 
being  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  London  market  and  its  proximity.  Unlike 


* Out  of  62  administrahve  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  37  are  smaller  in  area  than 
Greater  London. 
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other  counties,  no  independent  county  town  was  necessary  as  a focus  of  local 
interests,  for  these  were  essentially  turned  towards  London,  and  in  fact  none 
developed.  Nor  did  any  other  settlements  comparable  with  provincial  town  else- 
where result.  Those  that  grew  up  were  mainly  market  towns,  collecting  produce 
for  London,  and  located  largely  according  to  contemporary  communications  by 
river,  road  and  canal.  Communications  were  essentially  radial  to  London  and 
the  market  towns  were  larger  or  smaller  according  to  their  importance  as  route 
centres — Uxbridge  and  Brentford  were  two  diverse  examples. 

11.  Improvements  in  means  of  transport  to  work,  mainly  during  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  introduced  a new  function  for  the  present  county 
of  Middlesex.  This  second  period  of  development  saw  the  increasing  use  of  land 
for  housing  London’s  working  population  rather  than  for  feeding  it.  The  per- 
missive factor  initially  was  the  construction  of  suburban  railw'ays  such  as  that 
which,  beginning  in  1839  (Greater  Eastern)  brought  first  Tottenham,  then 
Edmonton  and  finally  Enfield  into  close  contact  with  London  as  a centre  of 
employment,  and  as  a result  they  developed  as  working  class  residential  areas. 
Further  railway  construction  multiplied  these  linear  patterns  of  settlement 
radiating  outwards  from  London  (e.g.  towards  Twickenham,*  Their  growth  was 
accompanied  by  similar  development  of  districts  of  the  “ inner  belt  ” such  as 
Acton,  Willesden,  and  in  due  course  Ealing  and  Hornsey  immediately  adjacent 
to  London  County.  In  these  cases  tramways  and  buses  were  of  particular  signi- 
ficance enabling  residents  to  reach  their  places  of  work  in  London  cheaply  and 
quickly. 

12.  A third  phase  can  be  recognised,  chronologically  overlapping  with  the 
second.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  development  of  industry  in  Middlesex, 
particularly  after  1919,  and  a new  role  was  added  to  the  earlier  development  of 
Middlesex  as  a county  for  housing  London’s  population.  The  county  became  a 
centre  of  typically  modern  industries,  located  v/ith  regard  for  road  and  rail 
communications  in  such  districts  as  Hayes  and  in  trading  estates  such  as  Park 
Royal.  For  those  residing  in  the  county,  the  attraction  of  local  employment  was 
added  to  the  ability  to  commute  quickly  to  London.  These  two  factors  combined 
to  double  the  county’s  population,  which  reached  almost  two  millions  shortly 
before  1939.  Yet  even  this  new  role  of  Middlesex  as  an  industrial  county,  was 
not  one  which  could  be  isolated  from  Greater  London  and  the  attractions  which 
it  offered  as  a market  for  the  manufacturers  produced. 

The  Remaining  Counties 

13.  While  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey  showed  their  own  local 
characteristics,  they  displayed  in  common  with  Middlesex  a characteristic  spread 
of  population  outwards  from  the  metropolis  and  the  dependence  of  that 
population  largely  on  employment  in  London.  With  varying  effect  from  county 
to  county,  there  was  a familiar  feature  of  a vast  expansion  of  population, 
associated  with  the  ability  to  travel  daily  to  central  London.  Essex,  while  sharing 
these  characteristics,  was  unusual  in  that  in  East  and  West  Ham  there  were  docks, 
and  in  the  River  Lea  a navigable  waterway  leading  from  the  lower  Thames. 
These  factors  together  gave  an  unusual  concentration  of  industry  and  particularly 
heavy  industry,  with  a correspondingly  dense  population.  As  a consequence. 


* Others  might  be  added  such  as  the  London-Windsor  (L.S.W.R.  1848);  King’s  Cross-Potters 
Bar  (G.N.  1850);  the  District  and  Metropolitan  extensions  of  1879,  etc.  Each  was  followed 
by  suburban  housing  development. 
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there  still  is  a larger  measure  of  local  industrial  employment  than  is  to  be  found 
in  either  Kent  or  Surrey,  and  this  has  had  a profound  effect  on  the  social  structure 
of  the  county. 

14.  Hertfordshire,  separated  from  inner  London  by  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, felt  the  impact  of  the  metropolis  later,  and  it  was  not  until  after  1931  that 
development  of  its  southern  frinp  really  began.  Here  again,  communications 
played  a vital  part— e.g.  the  opening  of  the  Picadilly  Line  to  Cockfosters  in  1933 
was  a typical  factor,  enabling  population  in  the  East  Barnet  area  to  be  raised  by 
over  14,000  (some  75%)  in  the  five  years  to  1938.  Watford  was  something  of  an 
exception,  since  it  was  itself  a centre  of  employment  expanding  in  its  own  right 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  immediately  after  the  first  world  war. 


Recent  Trends 

15.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  share  of  a recognisably  metropolitan  population 
which  these  four  counties  held  in  1888  when  their  present  limits  were  drawn  was 
negligible,  and  that  almost  all  of  their  metropolitan  growth  has  been  subsequent 
to  that  time.  Metropolitan  growth  has  been  rapid  and  recent.  Beyond  London 
County,  more  than  a million  and  a half  people  were  added  to  Greater  London 
between  1891  and  1921,  and  during  a similar  period  of  thirty  years  from  1921 
to  1951  a further  two  million  were  added  to  the  total. 

16.  The  more  recent  changes  are  best  illustrated  in  their  incidence  by 
reference  to  specific  districts,  for  some  of  which  the  rate  of  growth  was 
phenomenal.  Ruisiip-Northwood  more  than  quadrupled  in  population  between 
1931  and  1951.  Chigwell  in  Essex,  and  Chislehurst-Sidcup  in  Kent  more  than 
tripled  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  the  same  period,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  districts  at  the  outer  fringe  to  have  doubled  their  population 
between  these  two  dates  ! 

17.  Certain  districts  lost  population  on  a similarly  large  scale.  The  chief 
were  in  London  County  where  in  the  East  End  and  the  City  loses  were  more  than 
50%  in  the  same  inter-censal  period,  while  the  county  as  a whole  had  an  overall 
loss  of  24%.  Districts  adjoining  the  county  showed  similar  trends,  those  losing 
most  being  on  the  east  and  north-east  where  population  was  most  dense. 
Expressed  as  percentages  and  extended  in  period  to  1957 : 


Decline  in  population 

1931-57 

West  Ham 

—44% 

Tottenham 

—25% 

East  Ham 

—21% 

Leyton 

— 30% 

* The  follo^viIlg  districts  of  greatest  rate  expension 

are  in,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey. 

They  are  all  of  course  to  be  found  towards  the 

outer  edge  of  the  conurbation  : 

% 

RuisUp-Northwood 

326 

Romford  

139 

Chigwell  

217 

Harrow  

127 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 

209 

Carshalton  

120 

Bexley  

172 

Surbiton  

101 

Hornchurch  

164 

Wembley  

100 

Orpington  

145 

Changes  in  each  case 

are  for  the  twenty 

years  1931*1951.  But  for  the  war 

years 

the  rates  of  expansion  might  well  have  been  even  more  rapid. 
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18.  Although  only  the  two  extremes  of  districts  with  unusually  large  popu- 
lation changes  have  been  taken,  the  movement  outwards  from  the  centre  is  of 
course  far  more  general  and  not  merely  confined  to  the  particular  districts  selected. 
Further,  it  has  covered  a larger  period  than  the  specific  years  selected  show,  and 
in  some  of  the  innermost  districts  the  exodus  towards  the  suburbs  has  been  under 
way  for  the  whole  of  this  century.f 

19.  It  is  significant  for  present  purposes  that  the  growth  of  population  of 
the  “ new  ” districts  of  the  fringe  such  as  Ruislip  or  Chigwell  is  not  indigenous  to 
those  districts,  but  is  made  up  of  Londoners  from  elsewhere  within  the  con- 
urbation. Insofar  as  a district  consists  of  its  people  rather  than  an  area  defined 
on  a map  or  an  administrative  entity  existing  apart,  for  many  of  the  existing  local 
government  units  the  claims  of  long  tradition  are  not  convincing.  Perhaps  to  a 
greater  exent  overall  than  ever  before  the  demographic  composition  of  a large 
number  of  districts  is  of  very  recent  formation.  It  is  apparent  that  expansion 
and  contraction  are  not  isolated  phenomena  of  particular  districts  or  even  of 
particular  counties,  but  rather  are  they  to  be  seen  more  properly  as  movements 
concerning  the  whole  metropolis,  with  consequences  for  the  metropolis  as  a 
whole. 

The  Present  Pattern 

20.  This  view  is  endorsed  by  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  population 
densities,  in  terms  of  which  present  boundaries  have  little  significance.  Speaking 
generally,  and  treating  the  City  as  a special  case,  there  is  an  inner  core  of  districts 
definable  in  having  a density  of  more  than  fifty  persons  per  acre.  This  inner 
core  stretches  from  West  Ham  to  Kensington,  and  from  South  Hackney  to  North 
Lambeth,  and  contains  a total  of  one  and  a third  million  persons.  A definition 
of  twenty  persons  per  acre  shows  an  extension  of  this  area  into  all  counties 
adjacent  to  the  London  administrative  county,  and  provides  a zone  stretching 
from  Friern  Barnet  to  Croydon.  Taking  the  whole  of  Greater  London,  the 
average  density  is  some  sixteen  persons  per  acre,  and  while  the  average  figure  does 
not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  extremes  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seven 
pet  acre  of  the  City  or  eight  per  acre  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  and,  on  the  other 
the  eighty-eight  per  acre  in  Paddington  and  the  seventy-eight  of  Southwark,  there 
is  a marked  contrast  between  the  densities  of  the  metropolis  and  those  of  the 
region  beyond.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  Green  Belt  emphasises  this 
differentiation. 

21.  By  virtue  of  the  Green  Belt,  and  as  a result  of  planning  by  local 
authorities,  Greater  London  is  within  sight  of  ilmitation  of  the  spread  of  its 
population  in  terms  of  conurban  densities  for  the  first  time.  Unlike  earlier 
attempts  to  contain  London’s  population,  there  is  today  the  intention  to  restrict 
densities  within  the  metropolis,  and  also  the  power  to  enforce  the  intention.  It  is 
true  that  an  overspill  problem  remains,  and  it  must  be  recognised  that  London  will 
probably  have  an  increasing  influence  on  the  surrounding  region,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  accept  the  present  limits  of  Greater  London  as  providing  more 
than  ever  before,  a satisfactory  unit  for  planning  an  appropriate  structure  of 
local  government. 

Summary 

This  brief  paper  on  population  in  Greater  London  suggests  the  following 
conclusions  relative  to  the  present  enquiry : 


f In  Stepney,  for  example,  maximum  population  was  reached  even  before  the  turn  of  the 

19th  century. 
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(i)  The  usual  way  of  life  in  this  country  is  urban,  and  most  people  live  in 
fairly  large  urban  communities,  In  Greater  London  the  metropolitan 
community  of  interests  is  not  reflected  in  its  local  government.  The 
existing  structure  of  local  government  has  little  justification  on  grounds 
of  population  and  its  distribution. 

(ii)  The  growth  of  Middlesex  and  the  metropolitan  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire  is  in  no  sense  indigenous  to 
the  counties  in  question,  and  in  the  districts  particularly  of  the  outer 
fringe  few  can  claim  to  have  a “ balanced  ” community  such  as  would 
justify  their  separate  existence  apart  from  the  metropolis  as  a whole. 
All  are  essentially  interdependent. 

(iii)  For  the  first  time  in  its  history — at  least  since  it  grew  beyond  the  City's 
walls — Greater  London  has  been  provided  with  a limitation  of  its  spread 
in  the  Green  Belt.  The  present  is  more  opportune  for  giving  to  London 
a suitable  government  based  upon  a stable  metropolitan  area  than  has 
been  any  previous  occasion. 


II— THE  DIRECTION  OF  PRESENT  TRENDS 

In  bringing  into  question  the  present  structure  of  local  government,  it  is  pertinent 
to  consider  how  far  it  is  suitable  not  only  for  Greater  London  today,  but  also 
for  the  form  which  the  Metropolis  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the  future. 
Detailed  assessment  of  the  future  is  not  a matter  for  dogmatic  assertion,  but  it 
may  be  helpful  to  attempt  to  outline  the  direction  which  trends  are  taking,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  the  distribution  of  population  and  industry  are  concerned. 
Some  tentative  conclusions  are  drawn  relative  to  the  present  enquiry. 

Greater  London — I.  Population 

1.  The  previous  paper  was  concerned  to  show  the  way  in  which  Greater 
London  developed,  extending  its  urban  densities  of  population  into  adjacent 
counties  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  densities  of  its  more  grossly  crowded 
inner  districts.  The  outward  moving  wave  of  population  affected  particular 
districts  at  particular  times,  and  successively,  each  reached  its  peak  numbers 
according  to  its  position  relative  to  the  centre  of  the  conurbation,  and  then 
declined.  Natural  increase  and  immigration,  however,  were  such  as  to  enable 
the  total  population  to  continue  to  grow  up  to  1939.  At  that  date,  Greater 
London  had  more  than  9m.  inhabitants. 

2.  After  the  war,  local  planning  authorities  in  drawing  up  their  development 
Plans  forecast  the  changes  in  population  and  its  distribution  which  were  expected 
to  take  place  within  the  following  two  decades.  The  area  under  review  by  the 
Royal  Commission  was  estimated— within  the  hmits  of  information  then  available 
— as  likely  to  have  eight  and  three-quarter  million  resident  inhabitants  by  1971. 
This  estimated  total  would  have  represented  an  increase  of  27,000  (net)  over  that 
for  1951. 

3.  In  fact  it  soon  became  apparent  that  changes  were  taking  place  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  expected.  Not  only  was  the  pre-war  total  not  again 
attained,  but  after  a period  of  increase  following  the  loss  of  population  during 
the  war  years,  numbers  began  to  decline.  The  loss  has  been  considerable. 
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4.  Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  new  direction  given  to  the  trend  of 
population.  It  has  been  remarkably  uniform  over  most  of  the  area.  With  the 
exception  of  the  periphery,  every  district  in  the  main  built-up  area  had  a smaller 
population  in  1958  than  in  1951.  From  Harrow  in  the  north  to  Croydon  in  the 
south,  from  Dagenham  in  the  east  to  Heston  in  the  west,  the  absolute  decrease 
in  population  is  unbroken.*  As  in  the  earlier  growth  of  the  conurbation  the 
changes  are  essentially  metropohtan,  related  not  to  individual  districts  or  even  to 
counties,  but  to  the  whole. 

5.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  interpret  this  trend  as  necessarily  presaging 
an  equivalent  decline  in  the  influence  and  prosperity  of  Greater  London  as  such, 
any  more  than  decline  in  numbers  over  the  past  half  century  has  given  any  such 
result  in  the  administrative  county.  What  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  exodus 
to  seek  amenities  of  living  not  to  be  found  within  Greater  London,  might  equally 
be  interpreted  as  one  manifestation  of  the  increasing  competition  in  land  use, 
and  this  is  certainly  so  in  central  districts.  Open  space,  broader  highways,  car 
parks,  schools,  wiU  all  patently  absorb  much  more  additional  land ; commerce  is 
similarly  expanding  and  entering  what  is  comparatively  new  territory,  for  example, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  In  the  same  central  area  it  has  been  suggested 
that  even  residential  densities  might  with  advantage  be  increased.f 

6.  Without  attempting  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  these  municipal,  com- 
mercial and  residential  developments  will  be  individually  possible,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  land-use  competition  to  support  the  continuing  importance 
of  the  central  districts.  It  is  well  possible,  and  perhaps  even  probable,  that  the 
increasing  competition  for  sites  will  result  in  expansion  of  what  is  at  present 
generally  regarded  as  London’s  central  area. 

7.  Nevertheless,  while  this  can  be  said  about  the  innermost  districts,  figures 
tor  Greater  London  show  evidence  of  a declining  population.  Are  there  limits 
beyond  which  numbers  within  the  present  built-up  area  as  a whole  are  unlikely 
to  fall  ? There  would  seem  to  be  historical  evidence  that  the  fall  can  be  very 
considerable.  Stepney,  for  example,  fell  from  300,000  to  less  than  98,000  (1958) 
and  even  since  1939  numbers  have  fallen  from  196,600.  Certain  limiting  factors 
suggest  themselves,  however,  in  the  present  phase.  The  outward  movement  is 
associated  in  part  with  the  desire  for  house-ownership  and  for  greater  residential 
living  space ; yet  on  the  other  hand  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  persons  wishing 
to  occupy  fiats  in  more  central  localities,  and  social  desires  in  accommodation 
may  well  be  modified  in  favour  of  this  way  of  living.  Again,  while  all  conurban 
districts  seem  to  be  following  the  established  pattern  of  increases  followed  by 
decline,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  obvious  reason  why  this  should  necessarily 
proceed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  inner  London  districts  have  emptied  themselves 
or  indeed  to  the  same  extent.  Contemporary  conditions  in  the  outer  suburbs  are 
clearly  very  dffierent  from  those  of  say,  Bethnal  Green  earlier  in  the  century. 
Secondly,  notwithstanding  possible  improvements  in  public  transport  facilities. 


*A.  G.  Powell  (Senior  Research  Officer,  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government)  in 
a paper  delivered  to  the  British  Association  in  1959  entitled  “The  Recent  Development 
of  Greater  London.”  The  net  loss  is  given  as  245,1X10. 

t J.  Westergaard— “ Journeys  to  Work  in  the  London  Region  ” (Town  Planning  Review— April. 
1957).  Such  a proposal  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  in  ameliorating  conditions  of  travel 
to  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  its  claim  being  restricted  merely  to  increasing  densities  on 
land  already  zoned  for  residence. 
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not  only  cost,  but  also  distance  and  time  in  transit,  give  advantage  to  residence 
in  the  built-up  area  for  large  numbers  of  city  and  other  workers.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  relate  to  population,  some  consideration  of  employment  in  Greater 
London  and  in  the  surrounding  region,  in  assessing  the  significance  of  current 
trends. 


Greater  London — II.  Employment 

8.  A key  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  has  been  the  employment 
which  it  offers.  The  capital’s  position  on  the  Thames  with  its  docking  facilities 
have  led  to  a concentration  of  trade  equal  to  about  a third  of  that  for  the  whole 
country.f  As  a consequence,  it  offers  unusual  attractions  for  industries  in  its 
ability  to  import  an  enormous  range  of  raw  materials,  and  its  shipping  facilities 
for  exporting  manufactured  products.  There  has  been  apparent  since  the  war,  no 
sign  of  deterioration  in  its  importance  in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  total 
tonnage  of  shipping  using  the  Port  of  London  continues  to  increase  and  is  a fifth 
greater  than  before  the  war.  Closer  links  with  Europe  can  only  enhance  its 
significance  relative  to  other  ports  in  this  country,  if  only  by  virtue  of  its 
geographical  position. 

9.  The  size  which  London  has  attained  in  population  is  directly  related  to 
these  economic  factors,  and  size  has  itself  given  rise  to  the  further  attraction  of  a 
large  labour  supply  and  a similarly  large  market.  The  national  network  of  routes 
is  so  aligned  as  to  give  immense  advantage  to  the  conurbation  in  distribution  its 
products  throughout  the  country.  The  development  of  electricity  as  an  industrial 
fuel  has  added  further  impetus  to  its  expansion,  offering  an  alternative  to  the 
unavoidable  concentration  of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  coalfields  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Both  size  of  the  conurbation  and  the  extent  of  the  port’s 
trade  are  interlinked. 

10.  The  new  conditions  affecting  industrial  location  in  the  present  century 
gave  rise  to  a change  in  the  distribution  of  population.  The  movement  bringing 
about  the  change  was  a national  one,  and  directed  towards  the  West  Midlands 
and  even  more  towards  London.  In  examining  the  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  the  industrial  population  in  the  aftermath  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  the 
Barlow  Commission  showed  that  between  the  wars.  Greater  London  absorbed  a 
third  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  this  figure  increased 
to  one-half  if  the  Home  Counties  were  included.  The  Barlow  Report  concluded 
that  further  industrial  development  should  be  severely  restricted  in  London,’*  and 
present  planning  policy  is  in  large  measure  based  upon  that  recommendation. 

11.  Growth  has  nevertheless  continued  since  the  war.  More  important,  it 
continues  at  a faster  rate  than  elsewhere  in  the  country.  During  the  period 


t Only  Liverpool  approaches  London  in  ihis  respect,  having  about  a quarter  of  the  trade  of 
the  country.  No  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  comes  within  the  same  categoiv  of 
importance.  The  relative  ^sition  of  these  two  ports  is  important  in  the  wider  context 
of  considenng  the  future  of  that  maior  industrial  part  of  the  country  lying  between  them. 

• Against  the  background  of  this  country’s  position  in  the  world  in  1939,  and  the  contrasting 
position  at  that  tune  b^een  unemployment  in  the  provinces  and  that  in  London,  it  was 
possible  for  the  Barlow  Commission  to  refer  to  London  as  an  “ immense  liability."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  as  much  justification  in  such  a sweeping  statement  today.  Indeed,  at 
tfie  other  extreme,  a senous  decline  in  London’s  importance  would  result  in  a much  more 
serious  situation.  Developments  abroad,  for  example  at  Europoort,  between  Rotterdam 
and  the  sea  give  reason  for  appreciating  that  London's  future  cannot  be  determined  solely 
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1952-6,  the  growth  of  ernployment  for  the  country  as  a whole  was  no  more  than 
4%.  For  the  same  period  the  figure  for  Central  London  was  of  the  order  of 
7^  ; within  a belt  of  radius  ten  miles  (beyond  the  Commission’s  area)  it  was  of 
the  order  of  15%.  Growth  in  the  metropolis  is  therefore  at  a rate  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  elsewhere  in  the  country. f Again,  the  proportions  for 
London  are  even  more  significant  in  that  they  are  adding  to  a total  which  is 
already  huge.  Much  of  the  increase  was  in  central  London.  As  regards  office 
accommodation  there,  the  absolute  figure  of  46m.  square  feet  of  new  offices  for 
which  approval  has  been  given  since  1948J  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressive  even 
without  reference  to  comparative  percentages.  But  in  addition  to  extension  of 
localities  of  existing  employment,  there  are  those  which  are  entirely  new  such  as 
London  Airport  (giving  employment  to  25,000)  and  those  associated  with  new 
housing  projects  as  at  Borehamwood,  St.  Mary  Cray  and  Hainault. 

12.  Yet  the  real  significance  of  these  increases  can  only  be  appreciated 
fully  if  viewed  as  having  taken  place  both  in  the  periods  of  general  industrial 
expansion  which  have  been  the  rule  since  the  war  and  those  of  depression 
preceding  it ; in  addition  they  have  been  sustained  despite  the  restrictions  gener- 
ally imposed  by  planning  agencies,  and  despite  the  considerable  incentives  offered 
to  firms  to  develop  in  other  areas.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  growth 
arises  from  strong  dynamic  forces  and  only  planning  controls  prevent  the 
expansion  from  being  even  more  rapid. 

13.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  comment  upon  the  direction 
which  planning  policy  might  take.  In  assessing  the  direction  of  trends  in 
employment,  however,  it  is  inescapably  the  conclusion  that  in  contrast  to  trends 
in  metropolitan  population,  metropolitan  employment  is  still  vigorously  expand- 
ing. This  is  an  important  factor  limiting  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  population. 
But  as  with  population,  industry  is  also  seeking  room  for  expansion  in  the  region 
beyond  the  present  built-up  area. 

London  and  its  Region — I.  Population 

14.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  extension  physically  of  the  conurbation  is  not 
merely  a function  of  increased  numbers,  although  obviously  in  the  past  that  has 
been  significant ; it  is  much  more  a function  of  the  search  for  increased  land  by 
all  types  of  users  for  their  activities.  It  has  resulted  in  an  encroachment  on  the 
surrounding  rural  land  of  particular  rapidity  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Not- 
withstanding pressure  upon  it  (and  this  has  been  considerable),  the  institution  of 
the  Green  Belt — in  a small  way  by  the  L.C.C.  and  in  a more  ambitious  way  by 
the  Abercrombie  proposals — gives  grounds  for  hoping  that  a limit  has  now  been 
put  to  the  continuous  spread  of  London’s  uninterrupted  built-up  area.  Within 
this  limit,  London’s  population  has  reached  its  zenith. 

15.  In  a wider  sense  and  beyond  the  Green  Belt,  London  continues  to 
grow.  Again,  this  is  no  sudden  change  in  trend.  Even  in  the  inter-censal  period 
1931-51  the  counties  of  most  rapid  increase  in  the  country  were  Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire  and  Sussex.  It  did  not  then  arise  from  conscious  community 


t J.  R.  James  “ Land  Planning  in  an  Expanding  Economy  ” — a talk  by  a Senior  Research 
Officer  at  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  given  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  1958. 

f A.  G.  Powell  op.cit. 
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planning,  but  in  more  spontaneous  fashion.  Indeed  between  the  years  quoted, 
the  effects  of  Town  Planning  in  this  sense  had  not  materially  been  felt,  and  even 
by  1951  the  New  Towns  had  not  reached  the  stage  when  their  inhabitants  were 
of  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  issue.  In  subsequent  years  the  ‘ unplanned  ” 
outward  expansion  has  continued,  and  has  been  reinforced  by  their  development 
and  also  by  Expanded  Towns. 

16.  The  article  by  James  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  estimated 
that  beyond  the  conurbation  and  up  to  40  miles  in  radius  from  Charing  Cross 
there  had  been  a gain  in  the  four  years  1952-6  of  over  300,000  people ; within 
the  radius,  almost  every  town  and  village  to  the  west,  north  and  east  of  London 
had  grown  by  more  than  10%.  The  region  so  described  includes  all  eight  of 
the  New  Towns  associated  with  London.  Powell  (op.  cit.)  in  his  more  recent 
appraisal  estimates  that  the  same  outer  belt*  now  contains  660,000  or  18%  more 
people  than  in  1951,  Movement  has  been  analysed  over  the  past  seven  years, 
and  movement  into  the  extra-metropolitan  region  is  given  as  follows : 

By  planned  schemes  230,000  of  which  130,000  to  New  Towns 

90.000  to  L.C.C.  outcounty  estates 

10.000  to  Expanded  Towns 

Net  migration  by  other  means : 430,000. 

17.  Despite  this  movement,  there  still  remains  an  overspill  problem  from 
particular  metropolitan  districts,  since  “ voluntary  ” movement  does  not  neces- 
sarily take  place  from  the  districts  where  movement  is  most  needed.  Resistance 
by  planning  authorities  to  acceptance  of  further  overspill  is  stiffening  in  counties 
surrounding  London.  To  some  extent  this  affects  even  “ voluntary  ” movements 
since  land  still  available  and  zoned  for  residence  is  limited,  particularly  near  the 
metropolis,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  it  affects  planned  schemes  of  movement. 
Within  the  conurbation  itself,  London  County  Council  with  100,000  overspill 
population  still  to  place  has  given  up  thought  of  any  more  of  the  out-county 
estates  which  in  the  past  have  taken  so  many  Londoners.  Beyond,  Hertfordshire 
with  four  New  Towns  regards  the  limits  of  absorption  within  its  boundaries  as 
already  reached,  and  wishes  to  restrict  industrial  expansion ; Kent’s  planning 
policy  has  not  favoured  New  Towns ; moves  by  the  London  County  Council  to 
find  land  for  overspill  in  Essex  have  been  countered  by  that  authority ; resistance 
in  Hampshire  to  proposals  at  Hook  has  been  marked.  London  has  examined  sites 
as  far  afield  as  fifty  miles,  with  diminishing  hope  of  success  on  the  scale  needed. 

18.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  attempting  to  restrict  development  in  the 
region  surrounding  London,  the  planning  authorities  of  the  counties  concerned 
are  in  a sense  not  only  working  against  one  another,  but  are  in  opposition  to  what 
appears  to  be  a long  term  trend.  Their  success  in  the  long  run  must  be  doubted. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  present  trends  will  continue  and  that  the  metro- 
politan population  will  continue  to  expand  into  the  surrounding  region.  The 
Green  Belt,  while  delimiting  the  conurbation  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word 
and  providing  a line  of  fairly  sudden  change  in  densities,  will  not  prove  a final 
check  to  the  movement  outwards  from  the  capital. 

London  and  its  Region — II.  Employment 

19.  In  very  considerable  measure,  the  extent  of  population  expansion  into 
the  region  will  turn  upon  the  extent  to  which  employment  is  offered  within  it  as 
well  as  the  abiiity  to  commute  daily  with  the  metropolis. 

* The  " outer  belt  ” contains  some  3im.  population  (of  which  290,000  are  in  the  eight  New 
Towns)  compared  with  SJm.  for  the  conurbation  itself.  The  contrast  in  numbers  is 
heightened  by  the  compact  density  of  the  latter. 
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20.  Unlike  the  metropolitan  area  proper,  where  trends  of  employment  and 
population  are  moving  in  opposed  directions,  the  outer  region  between  25  and  40 
miles  from  Charing  Cross  has  employment  and  population  both  moving  in  the 
same  direction  of  expansion,  although  employment  is  expanding  faster.  Its  rate 
of  increase  (as  in  the  metropolis)  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  country 
generally.  The  region,  containing  a little  over  a quarter  of  the  population, 
received  nearly  half  of  the  additional  national  employment  1952-57.  This  would 
not  seem  to  point  to  success  in  the  application  of  the  Barlow  Policy  of  restriction. 

21.  The  distinction  between  differing  rates  of  expansion  of  employment  and 
population  for  present  purposes  is  important.  The  development  of  the  New 
Towns  was  conceived  in  terms  of  their  self-sufficiency  of  employment,  and  indeed 
their  sites  were  selected  with  some  view  to  the  difficulty  the  residents  would  have 
in  travelling  daily  to  London.  They  are  limited  in  size,  none  being  larger  than 
Basildon  whose  aim  has  recently  been  raised  to  a target  of  100,000  population. 

22.  In  addition  to  these  communities  offering  local  employment  there  are 
large  urban  areas  in  Luton,  the  Medway  Towns,  Brighton  and  in  a smaller  way, 
Southend.  It  will  be  noted  that  two  of  these  are  beyond  the  forty  miles  radius 
of  earlier  statistics,  but  they  deserve  attention  if  only  for  their  size  and  the  extent 
of  their  zones  of  influence.  With  their  associated  fringes,  each  of  these  four 
centres  approximates  to  200,000  and  sometimes  more.  Each  is  a large  local 
market  on  its  own  account  and  provides  a shopping  centre  for  a wide  area. 
Each  is  an  important  centre  of  employment  and  a magnet  for  labour  from  its 
surrounding  districts.  Each  is  a local  focus  of  communication  over  a considerable 
distance,  and  is  closely  linked  with  London  by  road  and  rail.  It  would  seem 
possible  that  these  four  centres  which  with  their  associated  districts  total  nearly 
a million  residents  might  well  expand  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  ability  of  their 
residents  to  commute  daily  with  London,  but  also  by  virtue  of  their  own  con- 
siderable employment  opportunities.  Each  is  of  a size  which  might  suffice  to 
generate  its  own  increase  in  industrial  importance,  and  consequently  in  resident 
population. 

23.  Of  equal  significance  to  the  present  enquiry  is  the  number  of  those 
residents  in  this  wider  region  and  travelhng  daily  to  London  for  employment. 
The  total  from  beyond  the  Registrar-General’s  conurbation  was  about  a quarter 
of  a million  in  1951.  If  those  resident  in  the  present  Commission’s  somewhat 
wider  region — (particularly  from  .such  areas  as  Hornchurch  where  transit  is 
comparatively  east)  were  deducted  from  this  total  it  would  be  considerably  smaller. 
The  number  appears  even  less  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  derived 
from  a vastly  wider  area  than  that  of  the  conurbation.  Yet  it  is  more  important 
than  at  first  appears.  While  it  is  at  most  6%  of  the  total  population  working  in 
the  metropolis,  in  absolute  terms  the  commuters  are  of  such  numbers  as  to 
provide  a considerable  problem  in  transportation.  Again,  although  it  superficially 
relates  to  a wider  area,  commuting  is  particularly  important  between  London  and 
certain  specific  points,  of  which  Brighton  and  Southend  are  examples.  If  a 
generalisation  can  be  made,  such  commuting  is  related  less  to  the  region  than  to 
particular  lines  of  rail  communication — and  even  finer  in  definition,  particular 
points  along  those  lines  from  which  there  is  what  might  be  termed  a “ suburban  ” 
service. 

24.  There  is  too,  an  important  trend  discernible.  In  the  seven  years  since 
the  census,  it  is  said  that  the  daily  flow  into  London  conurbation  is  probably  a 
third  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time.  If  the  past  is  any  guide,  improvements  in 
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public  transport  are  more  likely  in  the  region  than  in  the  metropolis  itself. 
Successive  improvements  such  as  the  electrification  of  existing  steam  suburban 
lines  whether  to  Southend  or  Hertford,  are  likely  to  result  in  further  numbers  of 
daily  travellers  to  London.  These  developments  add  weight  to  the  forecase  of  a 
progressively  increasing  population  beyond  the  Green  Belt,  even  though  this  has 
been  extended  to  something  like  double  its  width. 

25.  It  is  no  part  of  this  paper  in  assessing  trends  to  judge  their  desirability, 
rather  is  it  the  purpose  to  outline  their  possible  direction.  Within  this  scope 
reference  should  be  made,  however,  to  one  particular  area  of  possible  intense 
development.  The  dispersal  of  London’s  industry  to  the  New  Towns  and  other 
localities  of  the  region  is  selective.  The  industries  concerned  are  necessarily  those 
which  are  in  their  nature  not  tied  to  other  locations— as  for  example  sugar 
refining  is  tied  to  the  docks— and  for  the  most  part  the  range  of  industries  in  the 
New  Towns  does  not  include  those  industries  which  are  socially  unacceptable,  as 
for  example,  are  most  of  the  Special  Industries  such  as  soap  manufacture. 

26.  The  advantages  of  lower  Thames-side  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
industries  is  apparent,  and  in  fact  both  sides  of  the  Thames  have  the  beginnings 
of  development  of  this  type.  The  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  oil-refining,  and  an 
earlier  example  is  that  of  Ford’s  at  Dagenham.  These  are  large-scale  industries 
which  have  constructed  their  own  facilities  to  deal  with  waterborne  traffic.  They 
are  significant  in  being  basic  industries,  which  tend  to  give  rise  to  other  industries 
supplying  components  or  using  their  processed  materials.  Of  more  general 
application,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  has  sought  within  recent  years  to 
extend  the  docks,  which  project  could  only  enhance  the  importance  of  their 
vicinity  for  industrial  activity.  There  are  serious  technical  problems  to  be  faced 
in  such  huge  capital  undertakings,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  will 
not  be  overcome,  and  that  as  a consequence  lower  Thames-side  will  not  ultimately 
expand  its  employment  between  London  and  the  sea. 

Conclusions 

27.  The  general  conclusion  tenatively  offered  from  this  brief  examination  of 
present  trends,  is  that  while  population  within  Greater  London  is  declining,  it  is 
increasingly  rapidly  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Within  the  context  of  present 
boundaries,  this  is  a change  of  trend.  Yet  seen  more  broadly  this  is  no  innovation 
but  merely  part  of  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
as  a whole.  At  almost  any  time  within  the  last  half  century,  peripheral  districts 
have  been  growing  at  the  expense  of  inner  localities.  The  “peripheral  districts” 
however,  must  now  be  sought  increasingly  in  the  wider  region  beyond  the  Green 
Belt.  The  trend  of  population  increase  beyond  that  limit  is  essentially  part  of 
the  wider  conurbation  process.  If  further  linkage  is  needed  it  can  be  seen  in 
employment.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increasingly  important  link  between 
London  and  its  surrounding  region  and  a growing  proportion  of  persons  employed 
in  central  London,  who  yet  reside  beyond  the  conurbation. 

28.  While,  therefore,  the  Green  Belt  offers  as  firm  a boundary  as  any  for 
the  administering  the  most  populous  area  which  is  the  metropolis  proper,  in 
dealing  with  overspill,  in  locating  industry  and  in  controlling  employment,  London 
cannot  be  divorced  from  its  region. 

29.  What  limits  can  be  placed  to  such  a region  ? Certain  administrative 
areas  comprehendng  the  need  for  large  regions  of  operation  already  exist — the 
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London  Transport  Executive,  the  Regions  of  the  ministries:  the  areas  of  the 
already  existing  administrative  regions  would  appear  more  practicable.  There 
is  a limit  provided  by  ability  to  travel  daily  between  employment  and  residence 
although  this  definition  applies  less  to  area  than  to  linear  development  and  indeed 
to  certain  favoured  places  along  lines  of  communications.  But  in  this  sense  a 
reasonable  limit  can  be  seen  in  say  Luton  in  the  north,  Reading  in  the  west ; to 
the  east  and  south  many  of  the  coastal  towns  are  within  commuting  distance. 

30.  In  terms  of  economic  influence,  London's  hinterland  covers  the  entire 
country,  but  in  a more  direct  way,  the  metropolis  has  a special  relationship  to  the 
area  outlined  in  the  previous  paragraph.  Such  an  area  is  certainly  today  within 
economic  marketing  distance  of  London.  Viewed  functionally,  the  future  of 
lower  Thames-side  as  far  as  Southend  and  Thanet  can  hardly  be  without  reference 
to  London ; but  much  of  East  Anglia — say,  north  of  Chelmsford — is  separated 
from  close  attachment  to  the  metropolis ; much  of  Hampshire  beyond  Basing- 
stoke is  equally  differentiated,  as  is  the  territory  beyond  Oxford.  To  the  north- 
west, the  ultimate  limit  of  the  influence  of  London  as  a conurbation  might  be  seen 
as  the  corresponding  limit  of  Birmingham  and  the  West  Midlands,  and  this  is  a 
particularly  important  boundary  since  West  Midlands  is  essentially  an  expanding 
conurbation  looking  outwards  for  territory  to  “ colonise.”  The  watershed 
between  these  two  areas  of  influence  might  generally  be  invisaged  as  passing 
through  Bedfordshire  north  of  Luton. 

31.  It  is  suggested  that  a region  approximating  to  this  should  be  regarded 
as  the  capital  region,  and  one  needing  a regional  authority  for  certain  broad 
questions  such  as  overspill  and  development  of  industry. 

Summary 

32.  (i)  While  Greater  London  as  defined  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms 
of  reference  is  declining  in  population,  the  associated  region  is  increasingly  rapidly 
in  numbers.  In  none  of  these  movements  have  county  boundaries  any  signi- 
ficance. 

(ii)  The  trend  is  for  employment  to  increase  both  in  Greater  London  and  in 
the  surrounding  region. 

(iii)  The  consideration  of  absorption  of  overspill  and  the  development  of 
industry  in  the  region  away  from  London  cannot  usefully  be  restricted  in  its 
planning  to  separate  authorities,  each  with  its  own  sectional  interests.  It  needs 
to  be  undertaken  by  a single  responsible  body.  Such  a regional  body  would  be 
additionally  necessary  to  a planning  authority  for  Greater  London,*  and  be 
concerned  with  broader,  regional  problems. 

(iv)  The  region  in  question  should  be  drawn  widely  to  include  England  south 
and  east  of  Luton. 


B.  Representation 

I— POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  — DESCRIPTIVE 

1.  This  Appendix  does  not  make  any  case  for  change  and  is  purely  des- 
criptive. It  is  intended  to  provide  general  information  on  the  operation  and 

* See  Appendix  Cl,  on  Town  Planning. 
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peculiarities  of  what  may  be  called  the  political  structure  in  the  Royal  Commission 
area.  An  outline  of  the  defects  in  this  field  and  suggested  remedies  are  contained 
in  Appendix  B II.  Political  Structure — Defects. 

Electoral  Structure 

2.  For  election  purposes  the  review  area  is  divided  into  3 separate  divisional 
patterns.  At  the  lowest  level  are  the  28  metropolitan  boroughs,*  42  boroughs 
28  urban  districts,  1 rural  district  and  3 parishes.  At  the  secondary  level  there 
are  the  county  electoral  divisions  for  the  whole  of  two  counties  and  parts  of  4 
others,  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  local  government  boundaries 
Superimposed  on  both  these  patterns  are  the  parliamentary  divisions  which  some- 
times coincide  with  the  county  divisions  and  may  coincide  with  both  the  other 
divisions.  They  are  mentioned  here  because  in  the  L.C.C.  area  they  are  by 
statute  the  same  as  coun^  divisions.  The  boundaries  of  the  parliamentary 
divisions  are  subject  to  periodical  revision  based  on  population  changes.  In  the 
3 county  boroughs  the  system  is  less  complicated  since  there  is  only  one  tier  of 
local  government. 

(1)  Second-tier  Areas 

3.  Each  second-tier  authority  may  be  sub-divided  for  electoral  purposes  in 
the  following  manner.  The  parishes  which  are  governed  by  a directly  elected 
parish  council,  may  be  divided  into  wards  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  council. 
Rural  districts  are  subdivided  into  wards  of  a parish,  parishes,  or  groups  of 
parishes,  which  elect  members  to  the  rural  district  council,  the  number  being 
fixed  by  the  county  council. 

4.  The  county  boroughs  and  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  may 
be  divided  into  wards.  In  boroughs  the  number  of  councillors  to  be  elected  for 
each  ward  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  electorate.f  In  urban  districts  the 
county  council  decide.  To  facilitate  polling  each  ward  is  divided  into  polling 
districts. 

(ii)  Counties 

5.  With  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London,  each  county  is  divided  into 
electoral  divisions  whose  boundaries  are  determined  by  the  existing  local  govern- 
ment boundaries  and  are  either  the  whole  or  part  of  a single  district.  In  the 
County  of  London  county  divisions  are  the  same  as  parliamentary  divisions. 
Consequently  they  do  not  necessarily  follow  borough  boundaries.  Thus  the  large 
districts  are  divided  into  one  or  more  divisions  while  the  smallest  are  combined 
with  adjacent  areas.  Outside  the  L.C.C.  area,  each  division  is  represented  by  one 
member ; in  the  L.C.C.  area  they  have  three  representatives. 


The  electo^  system  of  the  City  is  more  complicated  than  elsewhere  and  bears  less  relation 
to  accepted  democratic  doctrines.  The  effective  governing  body  is  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  which  coiisists  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen.  The  former  are  elected  for 
lite  must  be  freemen  of  the  City.  They  are  elected  on  a restricted  franchise  by  wards 
on  the  basis  of  one  per  Ward.  The  Common  Councilmen  are  elected  by  show  of  hands  at 
Wardmotes  held  annually  in  each  Ward.  Persons  entitled  to  vote  are  those  who  (a)  are 
occupying  as  owner  or  tenant  any  rateable  land  or  premises  in  that  ward  of  the  yearly  value 
of  not  less  than  £10;  or  (b)  are  resident  in  that  Ward  and  are  on  the  register  of  voters  for 
parliamentary  elections  in  respect  of  their  residence  in  the  Ward;  and  are  registered  in  the 
Ward  List  for  that  Ward  to  be  used  at  that  election. 

t nere  are  usually  three  members  per  ward  in  the  Outer  London  Area.  In  the  L.C.C.  area 
the  number  ranges  from  3 to  9. 
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Elections 

6.  Outside  the  L.C.C.  area  all  second-tier  and  county  borough  elections 
take  place  annually  when  one-third  of  the  councillors  are  re-elected  for  a term 
of  three  years.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  smaller  urban  districts  who,  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  council,  may  choose  to  have  the  whole  council 
elected  triennially.  Penge  and  Sunbury-on-Thames  are  examples  of  this  type 
in  the  review  area. 

7.  In  the  L.C.C.  area  all  local  government  elections  are  triennial  and  all 
councillors  are  elected  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  Representation  of  the 
Peoples  Act,  1948,  county  elections  are  held  in  April  and  those  for  other  councils 
in  May.  In  the  City  the  election  of  common  councilmen  takes  place  in  December. 

Electorate 

8.  To  be  qualified  for  inclusion  on  the  register  of  local  government  electors, 
a person  must  be,  at  the  qualifying  date,  either  a resident  of  the  electoral  area  or 
occupy  in  the  area,  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  rateable  land  or  premises  of  an  annual 
value  of  not  less  than  £10.  This  means  that  generally  spealdng,  for  a given  area, 
the  district  electorate  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  county  electorate — the  difference 
being  due  to  the  different  incidence  of  the  property  vote — and  that  both  are 
usually  larger  than  the  parliamentary  electorate, 

9.  As  examples  of  the  form  that  this  three-tier  electoral  structure  takes  in 
practice  in  the  review  area,  the  statistics  in  1958  for  the  three  boroughs  of  Brent- 
ford and  Chiswick,  Hackney  and  Dagenham  are  given  below. 

(i)  Brentford  and  Chiswick 

10.  The  borough,  for  borough  elections,  is  divided  into  nine  wards,  each 
with  three  members  and  an  electorate,  on  average,  of  4,500,  totalling  40,615  in  all. 
The  county  electorate  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  one  member, 
with  a total  electorate  of  40,566.  The  borough  forms  one  parliamentary  division 
with  an  electorate  of  40,576. 

(ii)  Hackney 

11.  For  borough  elections,  the  borough  is  divided  into  16  wards,  each 
returning  three  members  with  an  electorate  ranging  from  1,000  to  4,000  per 
ward,  totalling  118,353  in  all.  For  county  and  parliamentary  elections  the 
position  is  slightly  complicated  since  the  borough  forms  part  of  a larger  area 
which  comprises  three  divisions,  one  being  wholly  in  the  borough,  and  two  being 
joined  to  part  of  two  adjacent  boroughs.  Each  county  division  returns  three 
members  and  that  part  of  the  county  electorate  within  the  borough  totals  118,050. 
The  parliamentary  divisions  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  county  and  that  part  of 
the  parliamentary  electorate  in  the  borough  totals  116,999. 


(iii)  Dagenham 

12.  For  borough  elections,  the  borough  is  divided  into  7 wards  each  return- 
ing three  members  with  an  electorate  average  of  10,500,  totalling  74,627  in  all. 
County  divisions  are  the  same  as  for  borough  elections,  as  is  the  county  electorate. 
The  borough  forms  one  parliamentary  division  with  an  electorate  of  74,432. 
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13.  All  councils  contain  a non-elected  element.  In  the  urban  and  mral 
districts  it  is  confined  to  the  office  of  chairman.  All  other  councils  have  alder, 
men  in  addition  to  the  Mayor.  Usually  the  aldermen  form  approximately  one 
third  of  the  total  council*  and  are  elected  by  the  councillors  for  six-year  periods. 
The  mayor,  or  chairman,  is  elected  annually.  Like  aldermen,  the  mayor,  or 
chairman,  may  be  drawn  from  either  the  council  itself  or  from  outside.  Aider- 
men  have  equal  voting  powers  with  councillors  but  are  excluded  from  voting  in 
the  election  of  aldermen,  The  mayor  has  a casting  vote  when  the  council  is 
evenly  divided. 

14.  The  function  of  aldermen,  apart  from  providing  an  element  of  continuity 
and  a method  of  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  party  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  as  a means  of  providing  a workable  majority  for  the  majority  party. 
The  proportion  of  aldermen  elected  from  the  minority  party  varies  from  council 
to  council  irrespective  of  its  strength  vis-a-vis  the  majority  but  seldom  exceeds 
parity,  and  in  some  cases  the  majority  party  takes  all  the  aldermanic  seats, 

15.  The  aldermanic  system  has  the  further  advantage  for  the  respective 
parties  in  that  it  ofEers  an  opportunity  for  giving  a seat  to  an  able  candidate  who 
failed  to  be  elected. 


Committees 

16.  A second  non-elected  element  is  found  in  the  committees.  With  the 
exception  of  the  finance  committee  where  co-option,  or  nomination  from  outside 
the  council,  is  specifically  disallowed,  these  may  be  either  co-opted  or  nominated 
by  outside  bodies.  Although  the  statutory  limit  to  non-elected  members  is  one- 
third,  or  in  some  cases  one-halff  such  proportions  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
encountered.  The  non-elected  element  is  usually  confined  to  the  Education,! 
Housing,  AUotments,§  Library,  Youth  Employment  and  Road  Safety  Committees. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  1944  Education  Act  the  counties  nominate  members  to 
the  Education  Committees  of  the  districts. 

17.  On  the  county  council  committees  nomination  and  co-option  is  more 
evident.  On  the  L.C.C.,  for  example,  there  are  co-opted  members  on  the 
Education  (12),  Health  (16),  Welfare  (8),  Children’s  (7)  and  Housing  (5).  On  the 
other  county  council  committees  co-option  is  not  quite  so  extensive ; in  Middle- 
sex, for  example,  it  is  confined  to  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  Committee  and  the 
Education  Committee ; and  in  Essex,  in  addition  to  those  two,  to  the  Records  and 
Wild  Birds  Protection  and  Small  Holdings  Committee.  The  counties  have,  in 
addition,  with  the  exception  of  the  L.C.C.,  nominated  members  from  the  lower-tier 
authorities  on  the  Health,  County  Planning,  Welfare,  Fire  Brigades  and  Civil 
Defence  Committees. 


* Except  in  London,  where  in  both  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  the  County  Council,  the 
proportion  of  aldermen  is  statutorily  fixed  at  one-sixth  the  number  of  councillors. 

t The  one-third  limit  is  laid  down  in  Local  Government  Act  in  1933.  The  Committees  on 
which  one-half  may  be  non-elected  are  those  covered  by  the  Education  Act,  1944;  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946;  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947;  the 
Children’s  Aot,  1948,  and  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

J Statutory  requirement  under  1944  Education  Act. 

§ Statutory  requirement  under  the  1922  Allotments  Act. 
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(ii)  Indirectly  elected 

18.  In  addition  to  the  directly  elected  system  of  local  government  there  is, 
linked  to  it,  a whole  network  of  advisory,  consultative  and  executive  bodies 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  members  nominated  by  the  local  councils.  The 
bodies  comprising  this  indirectly  elected  side  fall  into  a number  of  broad 
categories  which  in  the  Greater  London  area  are:  (i)  joint  committees  (for  sewage 
and  refusal  disposal,  river  conservation,  etc.)  usually  manned  entirely  by  local 
councillors  from  two  or  more  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  co-operation ; (ii) 
area  or  divisional  committees  which  form  part  of  the  delegated  system  of  county 
administration  for  education,  health  and  town  planning ; (iii)  regional  ad  hoc 
bodies  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  Port  of  London  Authority ; 
(iv)  local  government  associations,  usually  on  a county  or  area  basis  as,  for 
example,  the  Middlesex  Boroughs  and  District  Councils  Association  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee ; (v)  local  charities ; (vi) 
managers  and  governors  of  voluntary  and  aided  schools ; (vii)  a miscellaneous 
group  whose  composition  varies  from  area  to  area  but  usually  includes  old 
people’s  welfare,  war  pensions,  and  local  savings  committees. 

(iii)  Elected 

19.  The  elected  councillor  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  representative 
in  the  local  government  system  and  as  such  rather  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
him  (or  her).  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  know  what  kind  of  people 
are  elected.  Such  knowledge  is  one  of  the  indices  of  the  status  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  community  at  large. 


Social  Qass 

20.  Table  I lists  a fairly  wide  range  of  boroughs  and  most  of  the  counties 
in  the  Greater  London  area.  It  provides  the  percentages  of  social  class  in  each 
based  on  the  1951  Census  classification  of  occupied  males.  Taking  Classes  I and 
and  II  as  roughly  approximating  to  the  middle  class  it  quite  clear  that  the 
members  (Col.  (i)  in  each  Class)  in  this  class  predominate  over  all  others.  Only 
in  4 (all  boroughs)*  of  the  13  authorities  listed  in  Table  I does  this  group  fall 
below  50%,  and  the  average  for  the  remaining  ten  is  6T%. 

21.  This  unquestionable  middle  class  predominancef  on  the  councils  is 
underlined  when  the  class  composition  of  the  council  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
area  represented.  Comparing  the  “ Members  ” and  “ Voters  ” columns  in  each 
social  class  a clear  picture  emerges  of  Class  I being  “ over-represented  ” to  a 
considerable  extent  (in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1 on  the  L.C.C.)  in  most  areas 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  Class  V being  almost  totally  unrepresented. 
The  chief  exception  to  this  is  Bermondsey,  where  a minute  percentage  of  Class  I 
is  unrepresented  on  the  Council  and  where  an  unusually  high  Class  V percentage 
is  clearly  reflected  on  the  council.  The  other  exceptions  are  Lambeth,  where 
the  percentage  of  Class  I is  lower  on  the  council  than  in  the  population,  and  the 
L.C.C.  where  there  is  a single  member  in  Class  V. 


* These  are  Barking  (21. 8'%);  Bermondsey  (13.4%),  Hammersmith  (46.6%)  and  Lambeth 
(33.2%). 

t In  some  areas  the  lower  class  composition  may  be  slightly  understated  because  housewives 
are  unolassified.  A previous  study  has  suggested  that  where  the  Labour  Party  predominates 
the  serai-  and  unskilled  worker  is  often  represented  by  his  wife  rather  than  the  worker 
himself.  See  P.E.P.  Broadsheet  No.  261. 
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22  The  general  impression  that  emerges  from  Table  I is  that  the  councils 
exaggerate  the  middle  class  composition  of  the  area  they  represent.  This  is 
narticularly  so  for  the  counties,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the 
execution  of  the  L.C.C.,  the  percentage  figure  in  column  (u)  in  each  class  is  for 
the  electorate  in  that  part  of  the  county  in  the  review  area,  whereas  column  (i)  is 
for  the  whole  councU.  It  may  be  that  if  the  whole  county  electorate  were  taken 
its  class  composition  would  resemble  more  closely  that  of  the  council.  Even  so 
the  average  percentage  of  members  in  Classes  I and  II  for  the  five  county  councils 
Hsted,  is  67%  whereas  that  for  the  eight  boroughs  and  one  county  borough  is 
only  49%. 


Occupation 

23  Table  II  provides  a broad  occupational  analysis  of  the  same  group  of 
authorities  as  are  listed  in  Table  I.  In  the  boroughs  the  Professional  and  the 
skilled  and  semi-sldlled  categories  are  in  roughly  equal  proportions,  averaging  24% 
and  25%  respectively.  In  the  counties  the  executive  and  professional  groups  are 
more  predominant  (averagh  31%),  where  the  skilled  and  semi-skiUed  worker  is  a 
substantially  smaller  element  (average  8%).  Farmers  and  Forces  (retired  com- 
missioned officers)  are.  not  surprisingly,  confined  to  those  three  counties  which 
have  significantly  large  rural  sectors. 

24.  A further  difference  between  the  counties  and  the  boroughs  is  the 
greater  preponderence  of  retired  members  in  the  latter.  On  the  county  councils, 
with  the  exception  of  the  L.C.C.,  they  represent  approximately  a quarter  of  the 
total  membership,  whereas  on  the  borough  councils,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ber- 
mondsey and  Barking,  the  average  is  4%.  This  difference  is  probably  related 
to  the  greater  demand  that  county  council  membership  makes  on  the  individual 
member ; retired  people  and  housewives  having  more  time  available  during  the 
working  day  when  most  county  committees,  unlike  those  in  the  boroughs,  conduct 
their  business.  This  supposition  is  given  greater  emphasis  if  we  look  at  the 
Retired  and  Housewife  categories  for  the  L.C.C.  Here,  only  10%,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  23%  for  the  other  counties,  are  listed  as  Retired,  but  23% 
are  Housewives  as  compared  with  an  average  of  16%  for  other  counties.  This 
suggests  that  all  four  counties  need  about  40%  of  non-gainfully  employed  in 
order  to  keep  the  machine  running  smoothly. 

Expenses 

25.  The  time  available  to  devote  to  Council  work  is  not  the  only  factor 
determining  membership.  There  is  also  the  question  of  financial  loss.  Our 
impression,  from  conversations  with  Town  Clerks  and  elected  members,  is  that 
the  provisions  of  the  1948  Local  Government  Act,  which  covers  loss  of  wages 
and  cost  of  travel  and  sustenance,  now  caters  for  almost  all  possible  financial 
loss  at  the  lower  tier  level.  There  seems  to  be  less  confidence  about  the  effect  of 
the  Act  for  the  County  Councillor. 

26.  Although  there  is  considerable  disinclination  to  advocate  a thorough- 
going salaried  system,  it  is  felt  that  the  working  of  the  Act  is  not  flexible  enough 
to  cover  adequately  the  travelhng  and  sustenance  expenses  created  by  the  often 
long  distances  involved  in  sitting  on  a county  council.  Some  indication  of  the 
number  of  these  visits  to  county  establishments  during  one  year  for  three 
council  members  in  one  of  the  counties  in  the  review  area  (Middlesex)  are  given 
in  Table  III. 
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Total 

Members 

(Inc. 

Aldermen) 

r-  \o  o 

^ O VO  w 

54 
32 
52 
60 
45 

55 
70 
44 
70 

Unclassified 

% 

24.4 

23.9 

16.7 

18.6 

10.8 

21.9 

17.3 
15.1 

4.6 

18.4 

11.9 
13.7 
10.0 

died 
CHass  V 
Voters 
% 
(ii) 

S'6 

9'0I 

6'9I 

9.8 

15.2 
31.9 

9.2 

17.7 

7.0 

17.2 
8.7 

11.3 

Unski 
Class  V 
Members 
% 

0) 

Sill 

19.4 

Skilled 
Class  IV 
Voters 
■% 

(ii) 

119 

9.2 

12.5 

8.6 

15.2 

13.2 
8.9 

12.2 
7.5 

11.5 

8.3 

9.8 

Partly  5 
Class  IV 
Members 
% 

0) 

m (S  u-j  j 

P v-H  Cb  I 1 VO  1 I 

Tf  ffi  ir!  1 i i~t  1 1 

led 

Class  III 
Voters 
% 

(H) 

54.2 

54.5 

53.5 

56.6 
54.3 
46.1 

58.0 

57.8 

56.0 

57.7 

54.9 

56.8 

Skil'] 

Class  III 
Members 

(i) 

8.4 
15.0 
10.6 

6.4 

25.0 

53.2 

44.2 

25.0 
48.8 

15.0 

53.3 
2.3 

30.0 

ediate 
Class  II 
Voters 
% 
(ii) 

13.0 

19.6 

18.5 

19:6 

3.0 

8.0 
18.8 
10.0 

22.4 

11.4 
21.0 
17.3 

Interm' 
Class  II 
Members 
% 

CO 

24.1 

28.7 

31.8 
26.4 

43.6 

18.7 
13.4 
36.6 

33.3 

36.6 

31.6 

67.4 
40.0 

?ional 
Class  I 
Voters 
% 
(ii) 

4.0 

6.1 
6.0 

26.4 

c4cnoo»—  c^T-ir4,-too 

Profes: 
Class  I 
Members 
■% 

(i) 

40.1 

31.2 
39.4 
48.6 

16.6 

3.1 

18.3 

13.3 

30.0 
1.6 

16.6 

20.0 

County 
L.C.C. 
Kent*t 
Herts*  t 
Surreyt 

Borough 

Croydon  M.B.* 
Barking 
Bermondsey  ... 
Ealing 

Hammersmith 

Harrow 

Lambeth* 

Twickenham 

Wandsworth* 
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% 

Women 

(xiv) 

30 

19 

25 
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13 
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ill  CM  CS  (N 

% 

Unspec. 

and 

Vacant 

(xii) 
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% 

House- 

wife 

(xi) 

% 
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Semi- 
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(ix) 
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% 

T.U. 

Official 

(viii) 
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% 

Public! 

Employ- 

ment 

(to) 
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% 

Distributive 

and 

Shopkeeper 

(vi) 

|osO 

1 U 

^ |l  £ 
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% 

Farm 

(iv) 

lllllllll 

% 

Forces* 

(iii) 

MMIIMI 

% 

Pro- 

fessional 

(11) 

% 

Execu- 

tive 

(i) 

7 

7 
12 
26 

8 
3 

5 

5 

17 

5 

5 

8 

Authority 

County 

L.C.C. 

Kent 

Herts 

Surrey 

Borough 

Croydon* 

Barking 

Bermondsey  ... 

Ealing 

Hammersmith 
Harrow 
Lambeth* 
Twickenham ... 
Wandsworth* 
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Table  U1 


Attendances  at  County  Council  and  Committee  Meetings  for  12  months 


Attendances 

Type  of  Member 

County 

Council 

Meetings 

Committees 
and  Sub- 
committees 

Conferences 

Inspections 

1. 

County  Alderman  (Chair- 
man of  an  important 
committee)  

9 

181 

10 

9 

2. 

County  Councillor  (nine 
years  standing) 

8 

64 

nil 

2 

3. 

County  Councillor  (newly 
elected)  

9 

25 

nil 

6 

Key  Members 

27.  One  interesting  feature  that  emerged  when  examining  the  role  of  elected 
members  was  the  existence  in  most  councils  of  a small  group  of  members  who 
control  council  elections  and  appointments  and  decide  policy.  They  are,  in 
effect,  a cabinet  within  a committee  system.  The  Leader  of  the  majority  party 
plays  approximately  the  part  of  Prime  Minister.  This  group  would  include, 
besides  the  Leader,  the  Chairmen  of  the  major  committees  and  certain  senior 
aldermen  and  councillors.  Where  the  council  has  among  its  members  important 
members  of  the  local  party  organisation  they,  too,  will  be  included.  Many 
of  this  group  will  also  hold  the  more  important  places  on  the  outside  committees 
of  the  kind  mentioned  earlier  and  perhaps  be  councillors  or  aldermen  in  another 
tier  of  local  government.’^  Some  of  them  hold  key  posts  in  both  tiers  of  local 
government  and  on  outside  committees,  and  are  often  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
possibly  Members  of  Parliament.t  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  liaison 


* On  the  L.C.C.  and  Middlesex  County  Council,  for  example,  approximately  25%  ^d 
30%  respectively  of  the  members  on  both  boches  are  members  of  the  lower  tier  authorities. 

t Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black,  M.P.,  for  example,  a member  of  Wimbledon  Borough 
Council,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case  but  nevertheless  illustrative  of  the  type  of  local  member 
discussed  here.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  fO‘llowing  list  of  his  activities  is  not  necessarily 
exhautive. 


Wimbledon  Borough  Council 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee  (since  1944) 
Member,  Establishments  Committee 
Member,  Selection  Committee 
Member,  Joint  Staff  Committee 
Member,  Joint  Works  Committee 

Outside  Bodies 

Mayor’s  Benevolent  Fund  Trustee 
Surrey  Territorial  Auxiliary  Forces 

Association 

Territorial  Army  Liaison  Committee 

Wimbledon  United  Charities 

Wimbledon  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee 


Surrey  County  Council 

Chairman,  County  Council 

Outside  Bodies 
County  Councils  Association 
North-East  Divisional  Executive  (Chairman 
since  its  inception) 

County  Hall  Management  Joint  Committee 
Standing  Joint  Committee 
Thames  Bridges  Joint  Committee 


for  1945-6  and  1946-7  and  was  made  a 
He  is  at  present,  in  addition  to  his 
Mary’s  Ward  in  the 


In  addition  he  was  Mayor  of  Wimbledon 
Freeman  of  the  Borough  of  Wimbledon  in  1957. 

Borough  and  County  Coundl  activities,  a returning  officers  for  St. 
Borough,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  V^mbledon’s  Member  of  Parliament. 
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between  tiers  and  between  elected  councils  and  local  committees,  the  whole 
structure  of  local  government  is  often  bound  by  a continuous  link  through  it 
membership.  The  apparent  extent  of  the  laymen’s  participation  in  local  govera* 
ment,  as  indicated  by  the  total  number  of  appointments  available,  needs  therefore" 
some  qualification.  In  a similar  manner  it  complicates  any  generalisations  on 
the  causes,  or  absence,  of  friction  between  the  tiers  of  local  government. 

28.  The  existence  of  the  caucus  system  in  each  council  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  the  distribution  of  committee  places  ; they  are  usually  shared  fairlv 
evenly  over  the  whole  membership.  In  Table  IV  a rough  breakdown  of  the 
distribution  of  committee  seats  between  members  in  a number  of  counties  and 
boroughs.  In  the  counties  a larger  percentage  of  members  seem  to  sit  on  more 
than  two  committees  than  in  the  boroughs. 


Table  IV 

Maiming  of  Committees 


% of  members  sitting  on 

more  than  10 
Committees 

5 or  more 
Committees 

2 or  more 
Committees 

1 or  more 
Committees 

Counties 

Kent  

7 

38 

54 

1 

L.C.C 

— 

_ 

80 

20 

Middlesex 

— 

27 

72 

1 

Surrey  

— 

17 

83 

— 

Boroughs 

Wandsworth 

5 

73 

22 

Bermondsey 

— 

— 

89 

11 

Harrow 

1 

83 

16 

Ealing  

_ 

17 

80 

3 

Willesden 

— 

14 

81 

5 

Interest  in  Local  Government 

29.  The  importance  of  public  interest  in  local  government  has  been  discussed 
in  Appendix  BU  under  “ Defects  of  Structure  ” and  will  not  therefore  be  dealt  with 
again  here.  A facet  of  this  interest  which  is  not  covered  in  Appendix  BlI,  however, 
is  the  relative  degree  of  interest,  as  measured  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the 
electorate  voting,  between  the  counties  and  the  boroughs. 

30.  Much  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  local 
government  and  the  citizen  centres  on  the  problem  of  “ remoteness  ” and  the 
rdative  size  of  local  authorities.  The  distribution  of  functions  is  also  said  to 
affect  the  degree  of  public  interest.  Table  V compares  the  percentage  voting 
in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  and  L.C.C.  elections  over  a twenty-year  period. 
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31.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  Table  provides  conclusive  evidence 
either  way,  it  does  nevertheless  suggest  that  the  size  of  authority  and  the 
distribution  of  powers  and  functions  are  decidedly  not  the  only  criteria 
determining  the  public’s  interest  in  local  elections. 


Table  V 

Comparison  of  Voting  between  L.C.C.  and  Metropolitan  Borough  Elections 


1937 

1945 

1946 

1949 

1952 

1953 

1955 

1956 

1958 

Voting— County  Elections 

43.4 

- 

26.4 

40.7 

43.4 

- 

32.4 

- 

31.5 

% Voting — ^Borough  Elections 

29.7 

35.0 

- 

38.2 

39.9 

— 

29.5 

— 

II  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  — DEFECTS 

1.  The  Greater  London  area  embraces  all  the  major  types  of  local  govern- 
ment authority,  and  in  addition  includes  the  unique  system  of  the  County  of 
London  as  well.  This  absence  of  any  uniformity  in  a continuous  built-up  area 
has  produced  a number  of  defects  with  regard  to  powers  and  functions  which 
have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  Memorandum.  Here  we  are  concerned 
solely  with  the  defects  arising  out  of  the  existing  pattern  of  lower-tier  authorities 
as  it  affects  political  representation. 


I.  One-Party  Areas 

Introduction 

2.  The  major  defect  of  the  present  system  in  the  metropolis  is  the  large 
number  of  areas  where  one  party  has  been  in  control  for  a considerable  period 
and,  due  to  the  voting  allegiances  of  the  electors,  is  likely  to  remain  in  the 
majority  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

3.  The  underlying  causes  for  this  problem  are  of  some  importance  since 
they  throw  some  light  on  the  possible  criteria,  given  present-day  political  attitudes, 
for  the  size  of  local  government  areas  in  a large  urban  agglomeration. 

4.  Broadly  speaking,  the  middle  class  population  movement  to  the  suburban 
fringe  over  the  past  50  years  and  the  location  of  industry  and  housing,  have 
combined  with  a number  of  other  factors,  to  produce  very  large  areas  where  the 
distribution  of  the  population  between  the  social  classes  is  very  uneven.  In 
some  areas  this  “ imbalance  ” is  so  marked  that  the  population  is  concentrated 
almost  wholly  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale. 


Relationship  between  Social  Class  and  Voting  Habits 

5.  Since  local  government  politics  are  largely  dominated  by  the  two  national 
parties  for  whom  the  electorate  vote  on  fairly  rigid  social  class  lines,  these 
predominantly  one-class  areas  produce  one-party  councils.  This  tendency  is 
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illustrated  quite  clearly  by  Table  I which  gives  the  party  strength*  togeth 
with  the  social  class  composition  of  each  area,  based  on  the  occupations  of  ft 
occupied  males  living  in  the  area  at  the  1951  Census.  Since  Class  III  (skilled 
occupations)  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  homogeneity  of 
the  occupational  group  which  it  comprises  and  is  in  addition  the  largest  of  th 
five  classes  in  all  area  in  the  Metropolis,  it  may  be  ignored  for  our  purpose' 
In  the  Table  the  four  remaining  classes  are  divided  for  convenience  into  tw* 
groups ; an  upper  and  a lower,  Classes  I and  II  in  the  upper  and  Classes  IV 
and  V in  the  lower.  Taking  the  Metropolitan  average  percentage  of  each  of 
these  two  groups  and  comparing  it  with  the  percentage  for  the  groups  in  each 
area,  the  deviation  from  this  mean  can  be  related  to  the  political  complexion 
of  the  Council.  To  facilitate  this  the  Table  Is  divided  into  two  Sections.  Section 
(i)  lists,  in  descending  order  by  County,  those  districts  where  the  average 
percentage  for  the  upper  class  group  exceeds  the  average  for  the  whole  Greater 
London  area.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  middle  class  proportion  of  the  population 
is  comparatively  high.  In  each  area  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Conservative  party 
(or  Independents)!  is  in  the  majority.  ^ 

6.  Section  (i)  illustrates  therefore,  that  there  is  a clear  connection  between 
the  proportion  of  Classes  I and  II  in  the  population  of  an  area  and  the  number 
of  seats  held  by  Conservatives. 


7.  Section  (ii)  of  Table  I lists  those  areas  where  the  percentage  for  the 
lower  class  group  exceeds  the  Greater  London  average.  That  is  to  say  where 
the  working  class  proportion  of  the  population  is  comparatively  high.  In  each 
areas,  with  the  exceptions  of  Paddington  and  Cheshunt,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Labour  party  is  in  the  majority,  thus  being  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a 
greater  than  average  proportion  of  Class  IV  and  V tends  to  produce  a Labour 
dominated  Council. 


8.  In  the  remaining  area  (18  in  all)  both  the  upper  and  lower  class  element 
^e  either  below  or  above  the  average  for  the  Metropolis.  Because  of  this  they 
do  not  add  materially  to  the  present  argument  and  one  not  therefore  listed; 
nevertheless  here  again  there  was  a strong  tendency  for  a relative  upper  class 
predominance  to  increase  Conservative  strength  and  lower  class  predominance 
to  have  the  same  effect  on  Labour  strength!. 


* hie  majority  party  is 

hi^y  acquisiUve)  the  strength  of  the  majority  party  will  be  slightly  exaggerated. 

^ Indepeiidents  do  not  necessarily  always  pursue  the  same  policies  as 

S ^ precisely  the  same  group  of  voters,  nevertheless  an  examination 

wLS  composition  of  those  CouncUs 

where  Inde^ndents  have  ceased  to  funcUon  under  the  name,  suggest  that,  for  the  purposes 
Independents  may  be  justifiably  classed  together  with  those  for 

exception  to  this  is  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of.  Holborn  where  both 
hie  lower  class  percentage  is  distinctly  higher 
*e  Council.  The  explanation  is  of  necessity 
^sable  reason  (and  this  explanafion  probably  applies  to  Paddington,  too, 
I V * proportion  of  transients  in  Central  London  which  would  distort  the 
™ m addition  both  Holborn  and  Paddington  have  an  antiquated 
ward  majority  o£  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  (17  of  the  28)  have  redrawn  their 

es  smee  the  war,  Holborn  and  Paddington  are  among  those  that  have  not. 
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9.  Given  then,  that  the  social  class  composition  in  an  area  roughly 
determines  the  distribution  of  votes  between  the  parties,  we  can  expect  that 
party  majorities  will  not  change  where  one  group  of  social  classes  dominates. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  in  a large  number  of  areas  in  the  Metropolis  as 
Table  II  indicates.  Listed  there  are  all  the  boroughs  and  county  boroughs 
by  county,  where  the  majority  party  has  not  changed  since  at  least  1937  with  the 
exception  of  those  boroughs  where  the  size  of  the  present  majority  is  small 
enough  to  render  a change  in  power  feasible  without  envisaging  a catastrophic 
change  in  the  public  voting  habits.  Of  the  70  boroughs  and  3 county  boroughs 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  no  less  than  40  fall  into  this  “ permanent  majority  ” 
category. 

10.  This  phenomenon  is  most  evident  in  the  County  of  London  where 
22  of  the  28  Metropolitan  boroughs  have  permanent  majorities.  In  some  areas 
(marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Table  II)  the  permanent  majority  is  complete, 
there  being  no  opposition  party  at  all.  In  these  areas  all  the  problems  arising 
from  permanent  majorities  are  magnified.  Again  it  is  in  the  County  of  London 
that  we  find  the  most  examples. 

11.  Permanent  majorities  in  local  government  are  not,  of  course,  unusual 
and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Greater  London  area,  but  they  do  present 
a very  serious  threat  to  the  status  and  role  of  local  government  nonetheless, 
and  should  therefore  be  given  very  serious  consideration  in  any  scheme  of 
re-organisation. 


Detects  Arising  from  One-Party  Local  Government 

12,  The  possible  dangers  of  single  party  local  government  insofar  as  the 
council  itself  is  concerned  are  obvious.  It  is  true  that  a sufficiently  high  standard 
of  political  morality  is  so  widely  accepted  in  Britain  today  that  permanent  office 
does  not  raise  any  dangers  of  serious  corruption  and  maladministration.  But 
it  is  rather  outside  the  realm  of  administration  that  its  effect  is  most  damaging. 
No  one  can  deny,  for  example,  the  importance  of  a diligent  opposition,  both 
in  committee  and  at  full  council  meetings,  in  keeping  the  majority  party  on 
its  toes  and  providing  an  additional  source  of  scrutiny  and  enquiry  to  meet 
the  inevitably  persuasive  voice  of  the  expert.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  an 
opposition  helps  to  clarify  the  broad  issues  of  policy  and  generally  renders  the 
executive  and  administrative  function  of  the  Council  more  stimulating.  The 
party  battle  provides  the  focus  and  frame  of  reference  for  the  elected  member. 

It  also  ensures  the  maintenance  of  a neutral  bureaucracy  operating  under 
a known  code  of  formalised  procedures.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  opposition 
fulfils  one  or  any  of  these  functions ; and  some  look  upon  the  role  as  one 
of  perpetual  obstruction,  where  every  issue  large  or  small,  weak  or  otherwise 
is  transformed  into  a doctrinal  battle.  What  can  be  said,  however,  is  that  the 
existence  of  a fairly  large  and  stable  minority  at  least  provides  the  conditions 
for  effective  public  discussion. 

13.  A further  unfortunate  result  of  one-party  local  government  is  its  effect 
on  the  majority  party  itself.  Since  membership  of  the  Council  no  longer  carries 
the  same  prestige  it  consequently  attracts  fewer  candidates  and  thus  choice  is 
narrowed  with  perhaps  unfortunate  effects  on  the  quality  of  councillors.  In 
addition,  the  work  of  the  Council,  because  membership  is  easily  acquired,  does 
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not  command  the  same  respect  and  devotion  from  individual  councillors.  There 
is  less  continuous  membership,  -which  weakens  the  relative  position  of  the  lay 
committee  member  with  the  officer  and  inhibits  the  development  of  that  reservoir 
of  experience  and  technical  knowledge  that  is  so  essential  to  any  elected  assembly 

14.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  although  the  opposition  is  either  nominal  or 
has  ceased  to  exist  altogether,  the  form  and  procedures  of  a full-scale  two-party 
system  remain.  Party  discipline  still  operates  in  council  meetings ; party  meetings 
— where  all  effective  discussion  occurs  and  policy  decisions  are  made — still  precede 
the  council  meeting ; aldermen  are  only  appointed  from  among  party  members 
or  supporters ; and  contested  seats  are  fought  as  though  their  loss  would  endanger 
the  party  majority. 

15.  These  are  of  course  generalisations ; anyone  who  has  visited  the  council 
meetings  of  some  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  Metropolis  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  differences  between  councils  although  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  two  parties  in  each  is  very  similar.  Undoubtedly,  some  very  small  party 
groups  can  make  a very  effective  opposition  and  others  can  maintain  a healthy 
political  environment  with  only  a very  small  opposition,  nevertheless,  the 
characteristics  briefly  sketched  above  are  only  too  familiar  in  some  areas  in 
the  Metropolis. 

16.  Clearly,  within  the  Town  Hall,  both  in  the  Committee  Room  and  the 
Council  Chamber,  one-party  dominance  has  serious  drawbacks,  but  it  is  rather 
outside  the  municipal  offices  and  council  chambers  that  the  major  defects 
of  permanent  majorities  lie.  Permanent  majorities  tend  to  weaken  the  position 
of  local  government  in  the  general  life  of  the  community. 


Apathy  and  size  of  Majority 

17.  In  the  first  place  a permanent  majority  tends  to  weaken  the  general 
population’s  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  political  parties  at  the  local  govern- 
ment level,  and  consequently  its  participation  in  elections.  Apathy  is  a vague 
concept  and  should  be  used  with  caution  in  political  analysis,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  local  government  where  the  standards  applicable  to  national 
pvernment,  and  more  particularly  Parliamentary  elections  (which  has  the 
incomparable  advantage,  among  many  others,  of  receiving  national  press 
coverage)  are  often  mistakenly  applied.  Failure  to  vote  need  not  necessarily 
spring  from  apathy.  Some  students  of  politics  for  example,  have  suggested 
that  the  lowness  of  a poll  may  indicate  satisfaction  rather  than  disinterest. 
At  the  present  stage  of  the  study  of  voting  habits,  however,  interpretation  is 
largely  a matter  of  individual  judgment  and  the  position  taken  in  this  appendix 
is  that  the  percentage  of  the  electorate  who  make  the  effort  to  register  their 
vote,  provides  one  indication  of  the  extent  of  apathy.  And  in  the  areas  with 
permaneiit  majorities  there  is  a fairly  clear  indication  that  this  percentage 
declines  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  majority  of  the  ruling  party. 
Taking  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  (where  the  phenomenon  is  most  widespread) 
Table  III  illustrates  this  tendency  grouping  them  in  descending  order  of  majority 
size.  The  first  group  are  all  complete  “ permanent  ” majorities  (i.e.,  no  opposition 
at  all),  the  second  incomplete  but  “ permanent  ” (i.e.,  a small  opposition  with 
the  majority  party  in  power  since  at  least  1937),  and  the  third  group,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  operate  under  a two-party  system  (i.e.,  although  the 
present  majority  may  be  large  there  has  been  a change  in  the  majority  party 
since  1937).  In  the  first  column  is  listed  the  average  percentage  voting  given 
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the  opportunity  to  vote  over  the  period  1945-1956,  and  the  last  column  gives 
the  aggregate  number  of  uncontested  seats  over  the  same  period.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  mean  average  of  percentage  voting  rises  as  the  size  of  the  majority 
decreases.  There  are,  in  addition,  no  uncontested  seats  over  the  whole  period 
in  any  of  the  boroughs  operating  under  a two-party  system.  Clearly,  in  terms 
of  voting,  the  interest  of  the  electorate  tends  to  weaken  where  there  are  large  and 
apparently  unchallengeable  majorities  in  the  council. 

18.  This  reaction  is  understandable  for,  as  the  majority  party  settles  down 
to  permanent  rule,  the  opposition  tends  to  become  progressively  demoralised 
and  an  increasing  air  of  unreality  is  attached  to  all  the  public  affairs  of  the 
Council,  particularly  the  council  meetings.  Without  an  effective  opposition  one 
of  the  best  channels  for  public  grievances  is  blocked,  and  tbe  electorate  tends 
to  become,  quite  understandably,  injected  with  feelings  of  cynicism  tinged  with 
mild  contempt.  All  this  in  addition  to  an  existing  feeling  that  local  government 
is  both  the  source  of  irksome  and  petty  restriction  and  the  hunting  ground  of 
busybodies  and  place  seekers.  Because  the  council  meeting  is  largely  a hollow 
ritual  it  seldom  receives  adequate  press  coverage,  and  thereby  the  only  real, 
though  already  tenuous,  link  with  the  general  public  becomes  weaker.  In  these 
conditions  the  normally  rudimentary  knowledge  of  local  government  among  the 
public  blossoms  into  total  ignorance  and  the  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Council 
are  correspondingly  negligible. 


A Remedy 

19.  How  can  permanent  majorities  in  local  government  be  avoided  ? 

In  a sense,  the  areas  of  socially  homogeneous  populations  that  produce 
them  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  different  neighbourhoods  common  to  any 
town ; the  difference  being  that  in  London,  because  the  Metropolis  is  so  enormous, 
these  areas  are  in  consequence  that  much  larger.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
a possible  solution  would  be  to  make  local  government  areas  correspondingly 
large  enough  to  embrace  a wider  range  of  social  classes.  Of  course  an  increase 
in  size  will  not  by  itself  entirely  eliminate  one-party  local  government ; particularly 
the  huge  concentration  of  working  class  population  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Metropolis  or  the  large  middle-class  enclave  in  Surrey.  By  reducing  the  present 
number  of  authorities,  however,  and  amalgamating  areas  of  different  social  class 
composition,  the  existing  number  of  single-party  councils  can  at  least  be  reduced, 
and,  in  so  doing,  many  people  would  be  enfranchised  who,  hitherto  have  remained 
totally  unrepresented.  In  addition,  it  would  give  some  the  opportunity  to  enjoy, 
at  least  occasionally,  the  pleasure  of  being  administered  by  members  of  their 
own  choosing.  For  a healthy  local  democracy  such  privileges  are  essential. 

The  rede  of  political  parties  in  local  government  in  the  Metropolis 

20.  Political  parties  play  a very  important  part  of  the  local  government 
of  the  Greater  London  area,  as  they  do  in  most  urban  areas  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  However,  for  a number  of  reasons  their  contribution  to  the  effectiveness 
of  modern  local  government  has  tended  to  pass  unacknowledged  if  not  openly 
deplored.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  extra-constitutional,  and  secondly  they 
complicate  any  formal  discussion  of  functions  and  procedures.  In  addition 
any  serious  discussion  of  parties  is  often  thought,  by  association,  to  smack  of 
partiality,  to  undermine — since  parties  are  national — the  “ localness  ” of  local 
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government.  For  these  reasons  little  systematic  study  has  been  made  of  the 
function  of  political  parties.  j 

21.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  is  that  local  government  itself  has 

lost  support  in  some  quarters.  In  much  of  the  discussion  of  local  democracy  ; 

too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  individual  elected  representative  and  the  ' 

individual  elector,  as  if  the  two  interacted  one  upon  the  other  within  the 
framework  of  an  ideal  representative  democracy.  As  a consequence  discussion 

of  local  government  is  often  reduced  to  sterile  arguments  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  local  democracy  as  against  administration  efficiency  and  the  administra- 
tive  efficiency  argument  triumphs  precisely  because  in  practice  the  individualist  ; 

democratic  ideal  does  not  exist.  The  case  for  local  government  is  thus  handi-  ! 

capped  because  the  real  nature  of  local  government  politics  is  misunderstood.  | 

22.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  elected  member  should,  and  in  fact  j 

does,  provide  a valuable  channel  for  individual  grievances,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  exists  a wide  range  of  functions  about  which  there  is  almost 

no  public  disagreement  and  which  only  involve  problems  of  technical  and 
administrative  efficiency.  Nevertheless,  there  are  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  ‘ 
regarding  those  other  services  in  which  individual  and  groups  interests  do  exist. 

It  is  local  government  which  provides  the  machinery  for  reflecting  these  ; 
differences  and  it  is  the  parties  which  can  make  this  machinery  work  by 
translating,  albeit  crudely,  most*  of  them  into  practical  policy. 

23.  As  at  the  Parliamentary  level  the  party  system  renders  the  democratic 
process  comprehensible  and  refashions  democratic  theory  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
degree  of  political  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 

24.  No  one,  of  course,  can  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  activities  of  the  ; 
parties  in  local  government.  A greater  realisation  by  them  of  the  distaste 

of  many  potential  adherents  to  the  cause  of  local  government  at  the  eternal 
party  wrangle,  would  probably  benefit  all  concerned.  But  this  is  not  to  deny 
the  importance  of  parties  in  their  role  as  the  animating  force  in  most  of  local 
government  in  the  Metropolis ; and  the  point  that  we  wish  to  make  here  is 
that,  in  many  areas  in  Greater  London  under  the  existing  pattern  of  lower-tier 
authorities,  the  party  system  cannot  function  properly,  and  that  therefore,  the 
main  spring  of  local  self-government  is  considerably  weakened. 


II.  Complicated  Structure 

25.  A further,  but  lesser,  defect  in  the  Metropolis  is  the  overlap  of  borough 
and  county  electoral  divisions.  This  defect  may  not  seem  very  important  by 
itself,  but  viewed  against  the  whole  range  of  different  functional  areas  that 
are  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  Metropolis  they  become  yet  another 
source  of  confusion  to  the  layman, f lending  more  credence  to  the  vague  belief 


* Not  all  differences,  of  course.  Some  issues,  religious  ones,  for  example,  are  normally 
avoided  by  the  political  parties. 

t It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  London  postal  district  has  more  reality  in  delimiting 
the  area  of  London  for  many  of  its  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  local  government 
boundaries. 
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that  local  government  is  synonymous  with  irrationality,  obscurity  and  unreason- 
able complication.  In  any  scheme  of  re-organisation,  therefore,  overlap  should 
be  avoided.  Table  V illustrates  the  overlap  of  county  division  and  Metropolitan 
boroughs  in  the  County  of  London.  Similar  incongruity  exists  throughout  the 
review  area. 


III.  Ratio  of  Elector  to  Elected 

26.  A third  defect  is  the  wide  disparity  in  the  ratio  of  electors  to  elected 
members  in  each  area.  While  proportional  representation  is  not  here  advocated, 
should  the  lower  tier  authorities  be  enlarged  along  the  lines  suggested  earlier, 
some  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  ratio  which  Table  VT  shows  varies  widely, 
ranging  from  3,492  electors  per  member  in  Wandsworth  to  334  in  Chorley  Wood. 
Such  variations  are  legitimate  objects  for  reform  since  they  tend  to  undermine 
many  of  the  generalisations  on  the  subject  of  ‘ remoteness  ’ and  of  the  relations 
between  the  local  government  elected  member  and  his  constituents.  A greater 
uniformity  would  strengthen  local  democracy. 


Conclusion 

27.  To  summarise  briefly  : because  the  Metropolis  includes  within  its  area 
some  very  large,  fairly  homogenous  social  enclaves,  the  local  councils  in  these 
areas  tend  to  be  governed  by  one  political  party  with  little  or  no  opposition. 
The  two-party  system  plays  a crucial  role  in  local  government  therefore  one- 
party  dominance  has  a number  of  deleterious  effects.  If  these  are  to  be 
minimised  many  existing  local  government  areas  must  be  enlarged.  Such 
re-organisation  as  this  would  involve  should  also  take  into  consideration  the 
need  to  maintain  as  simple  a structure  as  possible  and  to  ensuring  that  the 
ratio  of  electors  to  elected  is  reasonably  uniform. 


Table  I 

Social  Class  and  Political  Composition  of  Councils 


Social  Class  composition — 

'%  occupied  males  1951  Percentage  seats  held 
(i)  Boroughs  and  Districts  whose  upper  Census  (Class  III  omitted)  by  party  including 
social  class  composition  (col.  (a))  (a)  (b)  Aldermen,  1958 

exceeds  the  Metropolitan  average  of  Executive  Semi-skilled 

22.5^  listed  in  descending  order  Professional  Unskilled  '%  % 

Classes  Classes  I-ab.  Cons.  and 
I & II  IV  & V Others 


London 


Hampstead  

38.1 

15.4 

14 

86 

-- 

St.  Marylebone  ... 

37.1 

21.7 

14 

86 

— 

Kensington  

33.0 

23.1 

30 

70 

— 

Chelsea  

32.9 

23.2 

14 

86 

— 
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Middlesex 


Southgate  

40.0 

10.1 

— 

33 

67 

Finchley  

35.2 

14.1 

12 

65 

23 

Potters  Bar  

32.7 

14.9 

7 

93 

Ruislip  Northwood  

32.6 

12.1 

33 

67 

Hendon  

32.5 

15.8 

28 

72 

Wembley  

29.6 

13.3 

27 

69 

4 

Harrow  

29.5 

14.5 

30 

70 

Twickenham  

28.1 

17.0 

11 

85 

4 

Friem  Barnet  

27.7 

18.7 

40 

53 

7 

Hornsey  

27.2 

15.9 

40 

60 

Ealing  

23.9 

18.1 

50 

50 

- 

Essex 

Wanstead  and  Woodford 

36.5 

13.1 

9 

82 

9 

Ilford  

25.4 

7.4 

29 

69 

2 

Chingford  

24.6 

15.5 

36 



64 

Chigwell  

24.2 

21.6 

45 

55 

Hertfordshire 

Chorleywood  

51.8 

15.0 



_ 

100 

Barnet  

32.8 

16.2 

25 

65 

10 

East  Barnet  

31.7 

13.8 

33 

46 

21 

Bushey  

27.4 

20.3 

20 

73 

7 

Kent 

Beckenham  

41.2 

10.0 

12 

70 

18 

Orpington 

33.2 

17.4 

12 

82 

6 

Bromley  

32.1 

18.3 

18 

70 

11 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 

22.6 

21.8 

48 

27 

25 

Surrey 

Coulsdon  and  Parley  

45.4 

11.5 

58 

42 

Banstead  ...  

42.2 

16.9 

4 

76 

20 

Esher  

37.4 

17.2 

13 

66 

21 

Epsom  and  Ewell  

35.6 

16.8 

12 

88 

Malden  and  Coombe  

35.5 

12.8 

14 

86 

Beddington  and  Wallington 

34.6 

12.4 

11 

89 

Barnes  

32.9 

15.5 

19 

78 

3 

Surbiton  

32.5 

14.6 

25 

72 

3 

Sutton  and  Cheam  

31.8 

15.2 

11 

89 

Walton  and  Weybridge 

30.8 

19.8 

22 

63 

15 

Richmond  

30.7 

18.9 

32 

63 

5 

Wimbledon  

30.7 

17.4 

22 

78 

Caterham  and  Warlingham 

27.4 

18.5 

11 

48 

41 

Croydon  

24.8 

18.4 

40 

2 

58 

Kingston-on-Thames 

24.3 

19.6 

13 

81 

6 

Merton  and  Morden  

23.9 

15.4 

41 

50 

9 
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Social  Class  composition — 

% occupied  males  1951  Percentage  seats  held 
fii)  Boroughs  and  Districts  whose  lower  Census  (Class  III  omitted)  by  party  including 
^ sodal  class  composition  (col.  (b))  (a) (b)  Aldermen,  1958 


exceeds  the  Metropolitan  average  of 
22.8%,  Hsted  in  descending  order 

Executive 
Profesrional 
Classes 
I &II 

Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 
Classes 
IV  &V 

% 

Ub. 

% 

Cons. 

% Ind. 

and 

Others 

London 

Bermondsey  

8.8 

45.1 

100 

— 

Poplar  

7.5 

44.0 

100 

__ 

— 

Southwark  • 

6.8 

41.8 

100 

— 

— 

Stepuey  

8.4 

40.0 

83 

— 

17 

Finsbury  

9.0 

39.0 

95 

5 

— 

Shoreditch  

5.4 

38.5 

100 

— 

— 

Bethnal  Green  

6.9 

38.0 

100 

— 

— 

Deptford 

12.0 

34.7 

93 

7 

— 

St.  Pancras  

13.9 

32.0 

68 

32 

— 

Greenwich  

14.9 

31.5 

82 

18 

— 

Islington  

10.4 

31.0 

100 

— 

— 

Hammersmith  

12.2 

30.0 

87 

13 

— 

Battersea  

13.3 

29.7 

72 

28 

— 

Camberwell  

13.5 

29.7 

80 

20 

— 

Lambeth  

13.6 

28.7 

79 

20 

1 

Fulham  

15.2 

27.3 

76 

24 

— 

Paddington  

22.3 

26.9 

38 

62 

— 

Hackney 

12.6 

26.0 

100 

— 

— 

Woolwich  

16.9 

25.0 

86 

14 

— 

Essex 

West  Ham  

8.7 

41.8 

100 

— 

— 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  

14.5 

39.2 

72 

28 

— 

Dagenham  

7.7 

35.5 

91 

9 

— 

Barking  

10.3 

35.4 

87 

13 

— 

East  Ham  

11.6 

30.8 

100 

— 

— 

Leyton  

13.5 

24.0 

78 

22 

_ 

Romford  

19.0 

23.7 

69 

31 

— 

Walthamstow  

14.6 

23.1 

83 

17 

— 

Hertfordshire 

Cheshunt  

13.8 

33.5 

44 

50 

6 

Watford  

19.3 

23.7 

63 

37 

— 

Middlesex 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  ... 

13.7 

27.6 

85 

15 

— 

Feltham  

12.4 

26.4 

100 

— 

— 

Southall  : 

14.2 

25.8 

83 

17 

— 

Tottenham  

11.6 

25.8 

98 

2 

— 

Willesden  

16.7 

24.8 

73 

27 

— 

Enfield  

18.4 

24.6 

67 

33 

— 

Edmonton  

14.6 

23.9 

75 

25 

— 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

21.8 

23.5 

66 

31 

3 

Acton  

18.5 

22.9 

90 

10 

— 

Kent 

Dartford  

15.9 

28.1 

75 

8 

17 

Erith  

15.8 

28.0 

88 

12 

— 

Crayford  

15.2 

25.1 

72 

28 

— 

Penge  

17.7 

25.1 

72 

28 

— 
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Table  H 


Areas  with  Permanent  Majoritiest 


London 

Middlesex 

Surrey 

Essex 

Kent 

*Bermondsey 

Tottenham 

Beddington  and 

East  Ham 

Beckenham 

*Bethnal  Green 

Willesden 

Wallington 

*West  Ham 

Bromley 

Camberwell 

Southgate 

Wimbledon 

Barking 

Chelsea 

Twickenham 

Barnes 

Leyton 

Deptford 

Finchley 

Kingston 

Walthamstovi’ 

Finsbury 

Hendon 

Epsom  & Ewell 

Wanstead  & 

Fulham 

Greenwich 

Woodford 

*Hackney 
Hammersmith 
Hampstead 
*Islington 
*Poplar 
St.  Marylebone 
*Shoreditch 
*Southwark 

Stepney 

Westminster 

Woolwich 

Lambeth 

Battersea 

Kensington 

* Complete  majority  (June  1959) 

t Le.  where  one  party  has  been  in  a continuous  majority  since  at  least  1937  with  the 
exception  of  those  boroughs  where  there  has  been  no  change  since  1937  but  where  the 
majority  is  small  enough  to  make  a change  in  power  quite  feasible.  Urban  Districts  and 
Rural  Districts  are  not  included  in  Che  Table. 


i 


I 

1 
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Table  ffl 

Metropolitan  Boroughs  Average  Percentage  Voting  1945-1956  and 
Majority  Size 


Boroughs  in  descending 
order  of  majorily  size 

Average  % 
voting  over  the 
period  1945-1956 

% seats  held 
by  majority 
party  1956 

Aggregate 
uncontested 
seats  1945-56 

(i)  Permanent  Majorities 

100%  majority 

Bermondsey  

29.7 

100 

75 

Bethnal  Green 

26.6 

100 

6 

Hackney  

27.9 

100 

— 

Islington  

26.3 

100 

— 

Poplar  

26.9 

100 

57 

Shoreditch  

22.5 

100 

33 

Southwark  

32.7 

100 

— 

Westminster*  

32.0 

28.0 

Mean  Average 

100* 

93 

over  70%  majority 

Finsbury  

32.1 

95 

_ 

Deptford  

34.8 

93 

— 

Hammersmith  

37.8 

87 

— 

Chelsea  

34.9 

86 

18 

Hampstead  

40.9 

86 

— 

St.  Marylebone 

32.0 

86 

— 

Woolwich  

46.6 

86 

7 

Stepney 

26.7 

S3 

42 

Greenwich  

40.2 

82 

— 

Camberwell  

34.8 

80 

— 

Lambeth  

33.2 

79 

3 

Fulham 

47.5 

76 

— 

Battersea  

37.9 

72 

— 

Kensington  

33.8 

38.6 

Mean  Average 
(ii)  Tvfo-Pai 

70 

■ty  Systemt 

54 

Holborn 

44.1 

94 

__ 

Stoke  NewingtonJ 

36.4 

91 

— 

St.  Pancras  

35.9 

68 

— 

Paddington  

36.0 

62 

— 

Lewisham  

48.1 

58 

— 

Wandsworth  

43.4 

40.6 

Mean  Average 

54 

* Westminster,  after  a redrawing  of  boundaries,  now  has  an  opposition  of  6 following  the 
May  1959  elections.  ■ 

t i.e.  where  there  has  been  a change  in  majority  party  since  1937. 

X Stoke  Newington  has,  following  May,  1959,  elections,  only  one  party  in  the  Council. 
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Table  TV 

Overlap  of  Borough  and  County  Electoral  Divisions — County  of  London 


Borough 

County  Electoral  Divisions 

(i)  Fulham  

Fulham 

Barons  Court  (part) 

(ii)  Hammersmith 

Hammersmith  North 
Barons  Court  (part) 

(ill)  Kensington 

Kensington  North 
Kensington  South 
Chelsea 

(iv)  Stoke  Newington  ... 

Stoke  Newington  & Hackney  North  (Part) 

(v)  Hackney  

Stoke  Newington  & Hackney  North  (Part) 
Hackney  Central 
Bethnal  Green  (part) 

(vi)  Bethnal  Green 

Bethnal  Green  (part) 

(vii)  St.  Pancras 

St.  Pancras  North 

Holborn  & St.  Pancras  South  (part) 

(viii)  Holborn  

Holborn  & St.  Pancras  South  (part) 

(ix)  City 

City  of  London  & Westminster  (part) 

(x)  Westminster 

City  of  London  & Westminster 

Table  V 

Ratio  of  {Sectors  to  Elected  Member  (including  Aldermen) 

Boroughs  and  Districts 

Ratio 

1 to  over  3,000  

No.  of  Author ities 
2 

1 to  2,500—3,000 

5 

1 to  2,000—2,500 

10 

1 to  1,500—2,000 

32 

1 to  1,000—1,500 

25 

1 to  500—1,000  . 

24 

under  500 

3 

101 

I 
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C.  Town  and  Country  Planning 

I — TOWN  PLANNING 

1.  Planning  is  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  land  should  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  as  a whole.  Its  function  is  partly  economic  and  this 
aspect  is  of  unusual  significance  in  Greater  London  if  only  because  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  nation’s  commerce  and  industry  to  be  found  there.  Its  social  function 
is  also  particularly  important  in  London  because  of  the  large  area  of  blighted 
property  and  the  need  to  maintain  and  improve  the  special  cultural  facilities  of 
the  metropolis.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  exercise  of  planning  are  at  their 
most  acute  in  large  urban  areas  such  as  that  of  the  metropolis,  where  there  are 
many  and  conflicting  economic  and  social  interests  competing  for  scarce  sites, 
and  where  users  in  general  are  seeking  wider  areas  of  lands  for  their  purposes.* 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  administration  of  planning  has  a co-ordinative 
aspect,  particularly  in  relation  to  other  functions  of  local  government.  This 
aspect  is  of  concern  throughout  the  conurbation,  since  everywhere  land  is 
relatively  scarce,  but  it  is  most  apparent  in  the  inner  areas.  For  there,  local 
government  is  itself  the  greatest  user  of  urban  land  in  parks  and  open  space, 
housing  projects,  schools,  residential  homes,  and  car  parks,  to  name  but  a few  of 
its  services  whose  siting  is  closely  inter-related.  The  case  of  highways  is  a special 
one ; their  construction  often  permanently  alienates  land  from  any  other  use,  and 
in  part  they  are  a determinant  of  the  use  of  districts  served  by  them.  The 
exercise  of  town  planning  in  isolation  from  these  associated  functions  of  local 
authorities  cannot  readily  be  contemplated. 

Present  authorities 

3.  The  authorities  responsible  for  Town  and  Country  planning  in  Greater 
London  are  the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs.  Functions  are  of  two  main 
kinds — ^the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plans  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
land  should  be  used,  and  the  control  of  development  so  that  the  objects  of  the 
plan  can  be  achieved. 

4.  The  first  of  these  functions  is  carried  out  in  each  case  by  the  county  or 
county  borough.  The  second  concerns  a large  number  of  individual  applications 
from  persons  wishing  to  carry  out  development.  Because  of  the  large  number 
of  these  applications  and  their  essentially  local  effect,  counties  other  than  the 
L.C.C.  delegate  their  consideration  to  the  district  councils,  reserving  to  themselves 
certain  categories  of  applications  which  they  consider  to  be  of  more  fundamental 
importance  and  which,  therefore,  need  consideration  in  a wide  setting.  There  is 
additionally  the  question  of  redevelopment  of  certain  areas  by  the  planning 
authority  itself — a task  which  is  sometimes  undertaken  by  the  County  and  some- 
times undertaken  by  the  district  council. 

5.  The  administrative  measures  adopted  to  give  effect  to  delegated  powers 
vary  from  county  to  county.f  Kent  and  Essex,  for  instance,  have  instituted  Area 


* Schools  often  need  twice  or  three  times  as  much  land  as  hitherto;  an  increa^ng  number  of 
persons  are  seeking  not  merely  replacement  of  urban  dwellings  but,  in  the  suburbs,  larger 
plots  to  include  gardens  and  garages;  municipal  housing,  even  in  the  form  of  flats,  rarely 
is  able  to  replace  all  those  to  be  rehoused  within  the  area  from  which  they  came; 
industrialists  look  increasingly  to  single-storey  factories  to  aid  flow  production.  All  these 
increase  the  pressure  on  urban  land. 

t See  Appendix  CII  on  “ Delegation  " for  a detailed  description  of  the  structure  of  delegation 
in  Greater  London. 
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Sub-Committees,  although  the  significance  which  the  counties  place  on  their 
activities  varies.  For  each  Area  Sub-Committee  there  is  a county  divisional 
officer.  Hertfordshire  on  the  other  hand  has  no  such  Committees,  so  that  its 
Divisional  Officers  have  direct  contact  with  the  District  Councils.  London  has 
no  machinery  of  local  contact,  either  by  Area  Sub -Committees  or  by  divisional 
officers. 


6.  In  addition  to  the  local  authorities,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  is  concerned.  It  exercises  a co-ordinating  role  in  relation  to  local 
plans  and  a judicial  role  in  relation  to  appeals  against  proposals  of  the  local 
authorities — e.g.  the  Port  of  London  Authority’s  intention  to  extend  the  docks  in 
West  Ham  conflicted  with  that  authority’s  proposals  to  zone  the  area  in  question 
for  housing  development — and  was  the  subject  of  such  an  appeal. 


Development  of  the  present  situation 

7.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  problems  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London,  the  need  for  a comprehensive  view  of  planning  problems  has  been 
recognised  for  some  considerable  time.  It  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of  practical 
proposals  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and  while  the  nature  of  these  proposals  has 
varied  they  have  had  in  common  the  objective  of  an  authority  of  wider  view  than 
existing  bodies  provide.  Here  as  in  other  functions,  the  real  question  has  not 
been  the  desirability  of  such  a proposal,  but  rather  how  it  would  be  reconciled  to 
the  existing  structure  of  metropolitan  government.  An  earlier  Royal  Commission 
(The  Ulleswater  Commission  in  1923)  saw  the  problem  and  (before  the  limitations 
of  Advisory  Councils  had  been  fully  recognised)  recommended  an  Advisory 
Committee  which  would  include  Planning  and  other  functions  ; ten  years  later  the 
Greater  London  Regional  Planning  Committee  advocated  that  planning,  with 
particular  reference  to  highways,  should  be  co-ordinated;  in  1944  the  Greater 
London  Plan  prepared  by  Abercrombie  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning  recommended  a Planning  Board  for  the  region  with  power 
not  only  to  prevent  the  wrong  use  of  land,  but  also  to  take  positive  action  in  its 
development.  The  Plan  itself  was  substantially  accepted,  but  no  suitable 
machinery  was  set  up  in  the  form  which  Abercrombie  had  considered  necessary. 

^ In  1946  the  London  Planning  Administration  Committee  was  appointed  to 
advise  on  appropriate  machinery  for  securing  concerted  action  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  a Regional  Plan  for  London  as  a whole.  On  reviewing  the  situation 
the  Committee  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  concerted  action  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  for  the  region.  It  rejected  the  claim  that  the  central  government  departments 
could  adequately  secure  that  action,  and  recommended  some  kind  of  executive 
regional  authority  possessing  powers  of  direction  and  of  finance  in  addition  to 
powers  of  supervision.  It  foresaw  the  difficulties  that  such  a body  might 
encounter  with  the  existing  inadequate  structure  of  local  authorities  and  coupled 
its  proposals  with  the  recommendation  that  there  should  be  enquiry  into  the 
government  of  the  area.  Meanwhile,  powers  had  been  vested  in  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs  and  the  elaborate  system  of  delegation  devised. 

Detects  of  the  present  situation 
(a)  Fragmentation  of  control 

9.  It  has  been  said  that  a fundamental  principle  of  good  planning  admini- 
stration IS  that  the  recognised  area  to  be  planned  should  correspond  with  the 
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area  in  which  a single  planning  authority  has  jurisdiction.  In  most  ways  the 
Green  Belt  demarcates  an  area  of  such  unitary  character ; in  no  way  do  individual 
boundaries  of  the  six  counties  or  the  three  county  boroughs  provide  an  area 
similarly  characteristic,  still  less  do  they  offer  opportunity  for  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  area  to  be  planned.  This  raises  particular  difficulties  over 
matters  such  as  through  highways  and  industrial  location  for  which  a uniform 
policy  throughout  the  area  is  desirable. 

10.  The  position  of  the  Ministry  in  the  circumstances  to  which  the  frag- 
mentation of  London  government  gives  rise  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  at  present 
the  only  body  in  a position  to  co-ordinate  the  plans  of  the  nine  metropolitan 
planning  authorities.  Its  task  is  made  more  difficult  because  it  must  also  act  in 
a judicial  capacity  over  objections  and  appeals  which  relate  to  the  plans  and 
planning  decisions  of  these  authorities.* 

(b)  Division  of  Functions 

11.  While  the  L.C.C.  is  at  once  a Town  Planning  authority  and  also  has 
considerable  housing  powers,  elsewhere,  except  in  the  county  boroughs,  the 
authority  responsible  for  planning  is  not  responsible  for  the  housing  consequences 
of  that  planning.  In  particular,  decisions  about  zoning  and  densities  greatly  affect 
the  ability  of  a district  council  to  deal  with  its  housing  problems.  To  the  extent 
that  counties  determine  rehousing  density  and  districts  undertake  the  rehousing, 
the  one  body  sets  the  problem  which  the  other  is  left  to  solve. 

12.  This  division  of  related  functions  has  its  most  serious  consequences, 
unfortunately,  for  those  authorities  whose  housing  problems  are  greatest.  The 
close  urban  nature  of  Greater  London  emphasises  the  absurdities  arising  from 
this.  Willesden’s  density  differs  markedly  from  that  of  North  Paddington, 
adjacent  to  it  but  in  the  county  of  London  ; their  problems  are  in  essence  similar. 
They  differ  largely  because  of  the  arbitrarily  placed  county  boundary  dividing 
them.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Willesden’s  housing  position  could  be  eased 
locally  if  densities  were  those  of  Paddington.  Still  more  might  it  be  eased  if  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  overspill  housing  rested  with  the  planning  authority. 

13.  Examples  from  Essex  are  particularly  revealing.  The  County  Borough 
of  West  Ham’s  progress  in  coping  with  its  housing  problems  contrasts  markedly 
with  Willesden's.  While  it  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  but  one  cause,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  former  would  be  much  less  advanced  had  it  not  been 
that  its  status  as  a county  borough  enabled  it  to  be  responsible  for  both  housing 
and  planning.  Close  by,  in  districts  of  South  West  Essex  neighbouring  West 
Ham,  there  is  the  paradoxical  situation  that  the  county’s  estimates  of  overspill 
are  very  much  disputed  by  the  district  councils  concerned  with  its  housing.! 


* The  wide  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  are  perhaps  in  part  to  blame  for  delays.  _ It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Hertfordshire’s  Development  Plan  prepared  in  1951,  has  only  iust  been 
approved:  Kent’s  plan  has  yet  to  receive  approval.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  counties 
to  put  into  train  their  statutorily  necessary  “ Quinquennial  Reviews  ” prior  to  approval  of 
the  initial  plan. 

t The  L.C.C.  was  interested  in  Witham  and  certain  other  towns  in  Essex  for  overspill 
development.  Essex  C.C.  opposed  this  and  endeavoured  to  use  the  land  for  Essex’s  own 
overspill.  It  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  co-operation  of  the  district  housing  authorities, 
but  retained  the  land  as  zoned  for  the  purpose.  The  differentiation  between  overspill  from 
one  part  of  the  Metropolis  and  another  is  purely  a phenomenon  resulting  from  arbitrary 
administrative  boundaries,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  common  interest  of  Greater  London. 
In  this  case,  because  of  this  division,  neither  L.C.C.  nor  Essex  districts  overspill  has  in  fact 
been  housed  in  the  zone  in  question. 
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(c)  The  Urban  Rural  Qash  of  Interest 

14.  To  some  extent  the  example  given  also  demonstrates  a clash  of  interests 
between  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  counties — and  indeed,  it  must  be 
recognised,  between  the  metropolis  as  a whole  and  its  surrounding  region.  There 
are  undoubtedly  some  advantages  in  attempting  to  combine  the  urban-rural 
interests  in  one  authority  if  this  can  be  successfully  achieved,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  about.  Another  example  occurs  in  certain  of  the  metropolitan 
districts  on  Thames-side  who  wish  to  use  their  position  on  the  waterfront  to 
develop  land  for  industrial  use.  This  is  opposed  by  the  county.  The  situation 
becomes  the  more  difficult  where  the  metropolitan  districts  of  the  counties  con- 
cerned are  of  a different  political  complexion  from  the  rest. 

(d)  Greater  London  and  its  Region 

15.  From  a regional  standpoint,  provision  for  “ overspill  ” from  the  metro- 
polis is  becoming  more  difficult.  Hertfordshire,  while  wishing  to  retain  the  wealth 
of  its  metropolitan  areas,  has  stated  its  intention  of  closely  restricting  the  further 
expansion  of  industry  and  population  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  county.  It  even 
claims  a potential  overspill  of  its  own.  Kent  decided  against  having  any  New 
Towns  at  all.  Expanded  Towns  have  not  fulfilled  expectations  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  the  problems  of  housing  London’s  remaining  overspill.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  L.C.C.  to  find  sites  or  to  secure  the  necessary  co- 
operation for  town  development  schemes.  Middlesex,  whose  county  council  has 
no  specific  overspill  plans,  faces  lesser  but  similar  problems  without  the  aid  of 
equivalent  administrative  machinery.  This  failure  calls  basically  for  some  form 
of  broad  regional  planning,  but  their  solution  might  well  be  aided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a single  body  for  Greater  London  itself,  which  would  co-ordinate  and 
handle  the  “overspill  ” needs  of  the  whole  metropolis  in  conjunction  with  adjacent 
authorities. 


Proposals 

16.  (i)  This  analysis  suggests  that  considerable  advantages  would  flow  from 
the  creation  of  a single  elected  authority  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area  which 
could  take  a comprehensive  view  of  its  principal  planning  problems.  Such  a 
body  would  attempt  to  guide  and  to  correlate  the  main  activities  which  affect  the 
satisfactory  functioning  of  this  vast  urban  area.  These  include: 

(a)  The  scale  and  distribution  of  the  main  sources  of  employment  within 
Greater  London. 

(b)  The  general  framework  of  residential  densities  throughout  the  entire  area. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  main  traffic  routes,  and  the  alignment  of  major  high- 
ways. 

(d)  The  protection  and  (where  desirable)  the  provision  of  large  parks  and 
open  spaces. 

(e)  The  estimation  of  “ overspill  ” requirements.  This  would  be  a function 
of  the  general  decisions  made  under  (a)  and  (b)  and  of  plans  to  be 
worked  out  (in  conjunction  with  surrounding  authorities)  for  the  wider 
London  region. 

17.  (ii)  Clearly  this  task  would  not  be  possible  unless: 
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(a)  The  Greater  London  authority  could  count  on  the  full  co-operation 
of  government  departments  concerned  with  highways,  industrial  location, 
etc.,  and 

(b)  It  possessed  a research  staff  of  adequate  size  and  high  technical  calibre. 

18.  (iii)  It  is  obvious  that  Greater  London  is  too  vast  an  area  for  the  com- 
plete concentration  of  planning  functions  at  this  level.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
divide  responsibilities  between  the  Greater  London  Council  itself  and  the  other 
principal  local  authorities  which  would  exist  within  its  area. 

19.  The  details  of  this  division  of  functions  would  vary  for  the  two  schemes 
put  forward  by  the  Group.  Under  Scheme  A the  Greater  London  Council 
would  itself  prepare  the  development  plan  for  the  entire  area  and  would 
administer  all  aspects  of  development  control  which  it  considered  essential  to  the 
implementation  of  its  plan  and  its  general  policies.  All  lesser  issues  would  be 
settled  by  the  various  borough  councils  under  schemes  of  delegation.  The 
Greater  London  Council  would  have  exclusive  responsibility  for  handling  over- 
spill and  for  initiating  or  participating  in  overspill  schemes.  It  would  also  have 
powers  to  designate  comprehensive  development  areas  and  itself  to  undertake 
schemes  of  comprehensive  development,  and  it  might  be  expected  to  use  these 
powers  on  a quite  considerable  scale. 

20.  (iv)  Under  Scheme  B,  the  powers  of  the  Greater  London  Council  would 
be  much  more  limited.  Its  function  would  be  to  consider  the  broader  needs  of 
the  entire  metropolis,  and  to  prevent  the  various  London  counties  from  adopting 
too  partial  or  “ segmented  ” a viewpoint.  It  would  be  more  than  a mere  co- 
ordinator ; and  for  certain  matters  (e.g.  main  highways)  it  would  initiate  and 
execute  new  developments. 

21.  (v)  Under  Scheme  B,  both  the  Greater  London  Council  and  the  proposed 
London  counties  would  prepare  plans  for  their  respective  areas.  The  Greater 
London  plan  would  be  a broad  outline  plan,  reviewed  at  frequent  intervals, 
while  the  preparation  of  statutory  development  plans  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  various  counties.  The  counties  would  also  administer  the  whole  work  of 
development  control,  but  they  would  be  required  to  comply  with  the  outline  plan 
for  Greater  London  and  to  refer  certain  classes  of  application  to  the  Greater 
London  Council  for  approval.  These  classes  would  include  all  applications 
relating  to  main  highway  and  applications  concerned  with  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  more  than  a certain  scale  (see  also  next  Appendix).  The 
Greater  London  Council  would  have  sole  responsibility  for  main  through 
highways.  The  London  counties  would  be  responsible  for  comprehensive 
development  and  might  have  powers  to  initiate  overspill  schemes.  However,  the 
Greater  London  Council  would  co-ordinate  overspill  and  would  also  possess 
powers  to  undertake  overspill  schemes.  It  would,  for  example,  be  the  obvious 
body  to  develop  a new  town  or  towns  elsewhere  in  the  region,  or  to  participate  in 
such  a development. 

22.  (vi)  Both  schemes  agree  that  the  central  business  and  cultural  district 
requires  special  treatment.  Because  of  the  enormous  importance  of  its  facilities, 
its  special  traffic  problems,  and  the  volume  of  employment  which  is  here 
generated,  this  is  an  area  where  responsibility  for  planning  ought  to  be  firmly 
lodged  with  the  Greater  London  Council. 
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23.  (vii)  Finally,  London  and  its  influence  are  such  that  whatever  takes  place 
within  its  limits  has  a marked  effect  on  the  surrounding  region.  The  extent  of 
this  influence,  with  the  increasing  technical  efficiency  of  transport,  is  likely  to 
widen.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  improved  co-ordination  of  land  use 
and  development  throughout  the  whole  capital  region.  Reform  of  London’s 
government  and  its  recognition  as  a single  metropolitan  area  would,  in  any  case 
entail  adjustment  of  the  counties  beyond.  The  occasion  would  be  one  for 
regional  machinery  to  be  considered. 

24.  Only  some  kind  of  effective  planning  organisation  for  a wide  region 
based  on  London  could  hope  to  settle  satisfactorily  the  problems  noted  above.* 
The  region  would  need,  in  all  probability,  to  cover  a radius  of  at  least  40  miles 
from  the  centre  of  London.  The  design  of  such  an  organisation  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  appendix.  A step  towards  this  goal  could,  however,  be  made  if 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  used  his  existing  powers  to 
require  local  planning  authorities  in  the  region  to  form  a joint  planning  board. 
This  board  should  be  assisted  by  first-class  professional  staff,  and  one  of  its  first 
tasks  would  need  to  be  the  revision  of  the  Greater  London  plan  and  its  adaptation 
to  a wider  area.  For  this  idea  to  succeed  the  full  co-operation  of  such  Govern- 
ment departments  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
clearly  be  indispensable. 

Summary 

25.  In  brief , it  is  recommended  that : 

(a)  there  should  be  a single  elected  authority  for  Greater  London,  one  of 
whose  principal  functions  should  be  Town  Planning. 

(b)  Smaller  local  authorities  would  handle  the  more  local  and  detailed 
aspects  of  planning,  their  exact  powers  and  their  relation  with  the 
Greater  London  Council  depending  upon  their  size  and  constitution. 
Central  London  should  be  regarded  as  having  a special  significance  for 
planning,  which  would  be  exercised  directly  by  the  Greater  London 
Council. 

(c)  These  measures  would  be  definitely  insufficient  if  they  failed  at  the  same 
time  to  make  provision  for  co-ordination  over  a much  wider  region. 


* ^hercrombie  himself  envisaged  the  creation  of  such  an  authority  as  did  the  report  of  the 
London  Planning  Administration  Committee  (1949). 
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i n — the  planning  of  industrial  location 

IN  GREATER  LONDON 

The  Geography  of  Industry  in  Greater  London 

1.  Greater  London  is  an  industrial  region  of  outstanding  importance. 
iVorkers  employed  in  manufacturing  in  the  conventional  Greater  London  area, 

: e the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  at  the  end  of  May,  1957,  number  1,734,000 
II  r 18.6%  of  the  manufacturing  labour  force  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  figure, 
(liased  on  Ministry  of  Labour  returns,  applies  to  the  manufacturing  classes  of  the 

2.tandard  Industrial  Classification,  i.e.  Orders  III-XVI  inclusive.  It  therefore 
.includes  the  office  staff  of  manufacturing  firms,  which  are  chiefly  concentrated  in 
i^ntral  London.  On  the  other  hand  the  figure  excludes  employment  in  those 
harts  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  area  which  lie  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District.  The  shape  of  employment  exchange  areas  does  not  permit  calculations 
'or  the  Royal  Commission  area,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  concentrations 
Df  industry  at  Watford,  Weybridge  and  Dartford  in  particular. 

2.  The  accompanying  map  illustrates  the  industrial  geography  of  Greater 
London.  The  delimitation  of  principal  industrial  areas  is  based  on  detailed  study. 
(Vhile  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  particular  small  areas  may  be  a matter  for 
debate,  the  map  provides  a valid  summary  of  the  broad  pattern  and  salient 
[eatur^  of  the  distribution  of  industry.  Sixty  years  ago  most  of  London  industry 
:ould  be  found  within  a rectangle  extending  about  7 miles  from  west  to  east  and 
5 miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  corners  lay  in  Camden  Town,  Stratford,  Vauxhall 
ind  Greenwich.  A rectangle  large  enough  to  include  the  present  industrial  areas 
of  Hayes  to  the  west  and  Dagenham  to  the  east,  of  Enfield  to  the  north  and 
Croydon  to  the  south  would  have  an  area  about  sixteen  times  as  great.  The 
present  distribution  of  industries  is,  however,  intimately  related  to  the  more 
concentrated  layout  of  the  past.  As  numerous  studies  have  shown,  the  growth 
of  London  industry  is  only  in  a very  minor  degree  the  result  of  the  entry  of 
provincial  firms^  Expansion  has  reflected  above  all  two  forces:  first,  the  outward 
movement  of  factories  from  inner  London  commonly  on  radial  lines ; second,  the 
entry  of  new  firms  for  which  the  port,  the  market  and  the  unrivalled  facilities  of 
London  were  positive  attractions.  Greater  London  is  one  industrial  region  and 
its  industries  and  services  are  closely  linked  and  interrelated.  On  the  grounds  of 
industrial  affinity  and  of  dependence  on  London  markets  and  facilities  the 
London  industrial  region  extends  beyond  the  Royal  Commission’s  area,  for 
example  to  Northfleet  and  Slough. 

Recent  trends  in  the  distribution  of  employment  in  manufacturing  industry 

3.  In  the  quinquennium  1951-56  manufacturing  employment  in  Greater 
London,  i.e.  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  increased  by  approximately  118,000. 
This  figure  masks  conflicting  trends  within  the  region  which  become  apparent 
when  the  component  national  insurance  office  areas  are  divided  into  groups.  In 
xntral  London  (office  areas:  City,  Holborn,  West  End,  Westminster)  there  was 
in  increase  of  34,000.*  Except  in  the  case  of  the  printing  industry,  this  increase 
ivas  undoubtedly  a growth  of  ofRce  staffs  of  manufacturing  firms  rather  than  of 
:heir  operatives.  In  the  “ inner  ring  ” (office  areas  embracing  approximately  the 
remainder  of  the  County  of  London  together  with  West  Ham  and  East  Ham) 


* The  statistics  of  employment  cover  manufacturing  industries  but  within  this  range  include 
office  staff  as  well  as  operatives. 
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there  was  a decrease  of  28,000.  In  the  “outer  ring  ” (the  remainder  of  Greater 
London)  there  was  an  increase  of  112,000.  These  changes  were  analysed  in  a 
paper  by  R.  C.  Estall  & I.  E.  Martin  in  the  Town  Planning  Review,  January, 
1958.  The  growth  of  employment  in  the  “ outer  ring  ” was  shown  to  reflect 
principally  an  increase  of  87,000  in  the  labour  force  in  the  engineering  and  vehicles 
industries  alone.  An  analysis  of  new  industrial  building  completed  in  the  period 
1950-55  showed  a similar  emphasis  on  the  “ outer  ring  ” and  on  the  engineering 
and  vehicles  industries.  When  the  outer  ring  was  divided  into  six  sectors,  it  was 
found  that  the  industrial  labour  force  had  increased  in  each.  Growth  was  most 
striking  in  Middlesex.  Central  Middlesex  had  received  over  2-i  million  square 
feet  of  additional  factory  floor  space  and  had  increased  its  industrial  employment 
by  29,000.  The  two  districts  of  West  Middlesex  and  of  North  Middlesex  and 
Metropolitan  Herts  had  each  added  over  2 million  square  feet  of  factory  floor 
space  and  had  gained  22,000  and  9,000  workers  respectively. 

4.  It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  planning  control  was  necessarily  less 

severe  in  Middlesex.  The  N.W.  suburbs  contain  a large  proportion  of  industries 
established  in  the  inter-war  years  that  are  today  prosperous  and  expanding.  As 
A.  G.  Powell  has  argued  in  a paper  on  “The  Recent  Development  of  Greater 
London”  read  to  Section  E of  the  British  Association  at  York,  1959,  "new 
industry  is  rarely  a case  of  spontaneous  generation  ” “ . . . ” “ the  television  and 
electronics  industries,  now  so  heavily  concentrated  into  Greater  London,  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  pre-war  electrical  and  radio  industries,”  extension 

or  modernisation  of  existing  factories  is  the  main  problem  in  controlling  the 
industrial  population  of  Greater  London.”  The  fact  remains  that  the  growth  of 
industry  in  outer  London  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  decline  of  industry 
in  inner  London.  No  local  planning  authority  is  at  present  obliged  to  see  more 
than  a part  of  this  Greater  Loudon  problem.  At  the  same  time  industrial  expan- 
sion .has  been  considerable  in  the  wider  London  region  beyond  the  metropolis, 
most  obviously  in  the  New  Towns.  If  we  attempt  to  delimit  the  areas  that  have 
been  or  are  hkely  in  the  near  future  to  be  affected  by  the  decentralisation  of 
industry  from  London  the  line  must  be  drawn  from  Southampton  Water  to 
Swindon  (Wilts),  to  Banbury  (Oxon)  and  to  Grantham  (Lines). 

The  planning  of  industrial  location : aims  and  scope 

5.  The  aims  of  public  planning  and  control  of  industrial  location  may  he 
divided  initially  into  strategic  and  local  elements.  In  the  first  category  is  the  aim 
of  the  Barlow  Commission,  which  remains  official  government  policy,  that  the 
growth  of  London’s  population  and  employment  should  as  a whole  be  restrained. 
The  main  burden  of  implementing  this  policy  falls  on  the  Central  Government, 
armed  through  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  Industrial 
Development  Certificates  (for  new  buildings  and  extensions  of  more  than  5,00C 
square  feet  of  floor  space)  and,  in  other  selected  areas,  to  subsidise  factory  rents, 
In  the  second  category  is  the  aim  of  detailed  control  of  location,  and  especially  of 
segregation,  of  industry  implemented  by  the  local  planning  authority  through  the 
zoning  of  areas  in  its  approved  Development  Plan. 

6.  This  simple  twofold  division  is,  however,  inadequate.  Public  pohey,  h 
conformity  with  the  proposals  made  by  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie,  aims  at  the 
planned  decentralisation  of  industry  and  population  within  the  broad  London 
Region.  This  aim  has  been  followed  by  the  central  government  through  the 
New  Towns  Development  Corporations  and  is  being  followed  by  the  L.C.C. 
Development  Plan  Statement,  Part  1.3:  “The  main  objectives  of  the  Council's 
planning  policy  in  relation  to  the  Development  Plan  are  as  follows : (iv)  Industry 
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d Commerce.  To  secure  the  decentralisation  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
^nrresDOndence  with  the  reduction  in  population,  so  as  to  reduce  travel  to  work, 
and  facilitate  reconstruction  of  the  inner  congested  Boroughs.  So  far  as  proves 
nracticable,  to  reserve  for  the  re-organisation  of  industry  already  within^ the 
administrative  county  such  land  as  is  available  for  industrial  development. 

It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  a firm  seeking  permission  for  industrial 
development  in  the  L.C.C.  area  has  only  to  satisfy  the  Council  on  the  detailed 
issues  of  zoning  and  building  regulation.  Permission  to  erect  or  expand  a 
factory  or  to  convert  an  existing  building  without  user  rights  to  industrial  use, 
miaht  still  be  refused  on  the  general  grounds  cited  above,  unless  the  Council 
were  satisfied  that  the  industry’s  “ tie  ” to  the  county  or  other  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case  justified  expansion  within  the  county.  Even  a firm  with  an 
TDC  from  the  Board  of  Trade  could  be  refused  permission,  though  m all 
cases  there  remains  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  The  planning  powers  of  local  authorities  over  industry  may  there- 
fore extend  to  strategic  as  well  as  to  local  issues. 

The  Planning  of  industrial  location  : Functions 

7.  The  functions  of  local  authorities  which  affect  materially  control  of 
industrial  location  may  be  listed  under  three  heads. 

(a)  Preparation  and  revision  of  the  Development  Plan 

This  is  fundamental  to  the  planning  of  industrial  location  and  provides 
the  framework  within  which  planning  activities,  whether  positive  or  negative  m 
character  are  pursued.  It  demands  efficient  technical  services  for  surveying 
and  research  and  the  preparation  of  town  map.  programme  map  and  designation 
map.  It  requires  too  the  formation  of  a coherent  policy  based  on  a metropohtan 
and  regional  breadth  of  view. 


(b)  Development  control 

8.  Superficially  this  may  seem  an  executive  task.  In  practice  decisions 
of  policy  are  necessarily  involved.  In  the  first  place,  as  shown  in  paragraph 
6 above,  the  distribution  of  employment  as  weU  as  zoning  may  be  a tactor 
in  reaching  a decision  on  an  application.  In  the  second  place,  zoning  ffselt 
itself  is  not  entirely  rigid,  as  may  be  seen  from  Code  B in  the  Use  Zone 
Chart  accompanying  the  L.C.C.  Development  Plan  Statement.  There  is,  there- 
fore, considerable  latitude  for  the  pursuance  of  a “hard”  or  soft  pohey 
at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority,  subject  to  rights  of  appeal.  Moreover, 
a zealous  authority  would  be  more  successful  in  detecting  the  use  of  premises 
for  industrial  purposes  in  contravention  of  planning  control.  This  is  sigmhcant 
since  rights  of  use  may  be  acquired  “ by  the  effluxion  of  time  ” if  unauthorised 
use  continues  for  four  years.  While  development  control  is  in  a sense  a 
“negative”  activity  it  does,  incidentally  but  necessarily.  provMe  a continuing 
flow  of  information  on  trends  in  industrial  location.  This  is  invaluable  to  the 
technical  officers  engaged  in  surveying  and  research  for  the  periodical  revision 
of  the  Development  Plan  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  division  of  funchons 
between  authorities  should  not  deprive  them  of  the  information. 


(c)  Positive  Planning 

9.  In  the  activities  treated  under  this  head  financial  consideration  are  usually 
paramount.  There  is  the  creation  by  agreement  with  receiving  authorities  of 
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Expanded  Towns  and  potentially  the  creation  by  the  local  planning  authority 
itself  of  a new  satelite  town.  There  is  the  re-location  of  factories  displaced  from 
areas  of  comprehensive  redevelopment  or  from  sites  subject  to  compulsory 
purchase  orders  for  other  public  development.  In  re-locating  the  displaced 
firms  it  is  possible  for  the  planning  authority  to  encourage  the  development  of 
segregated  industrial  areas  of  factory  estates.  It  may  even  itself  construct 
industrial  premises  as  the  L.C.C.  has  done  at  Long  Street  and  Waterson  Street 
Shoreditch,  where  its  unit  workshops  are  let  to  approved  occupiers.  It  is  in 
general  only  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  that  the  existing  use  rights  of  non- 
conforming  industrial  premises  may  in  practice  be  extinguished.  In  other  cases 
this  result  may  be  achieved  only  by  agreed  purchase  at  a financial  cost  which  ^ 
has  in  fact  limited  action  to  a scale  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  problem.  I 
Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  creation  of  smokeless  zones  is  a form  of 
positive  planning  which  may  affect  industrial  location  but  is  not  generally  a 
function  of  the  planning  authority. 

Planning  Authorities  and  problems  of  location 

10.  In  the  London  Region  the  problems  of  planning  industrial  location 

arise  at  three  levels  : the  regional,  the  metropolitan  ■ and  the  local.  f 

I 

The  Regional  Level  f 

A substantial  movement  of  industry  and  population  has  taken  place  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  from  Greater  London  itself  to  outlying  parts  of  the 
region.  This  makes  it  vital  to  secure  effective  co-ordination  of  planning  at 
the  broad,  regional  level.  The  minimum  need  is  for  survey  and  research  issuing  i 
in  the  production  of  a unified  outline  plan  for  the  region.  While  it  may  be  | 
urged  that  this  is  a task  for  the  central  government,  the  fact  that  the  Minister  i 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  is  the  appeal  authority  for  planning  decisions  ' 
inhibits  the  Ministry  from  giving  a positive  lead.  The  need  for  a regional  I 
plan  is  clear.  Expansion  is  taking  various  forms.  There  are  communities  beyond  | 
the  Green  Belt  in  which  the  long-distance  commuting  population  is  growing,  | 
sometimes  in  association  with  improved  rail  facilities  as  at  Chelmsford  and  I 
Billericay.  There  are  areas  where  a growth  of  manufacturing  is  occurring  ! 
“spontaneously,”  for  example  at  High  Wycombe,  or  where  it  can  be  expected,  I 
for  example  on  Lower  Thames-side  where  locational  forces  favour  the  nascent 
petrochemicals  industry.  There  are  also  the  new  Towns  and  Expanded  Towns 
where  growth  is  “ induced  ” by  public  authority  action,  and  where  the  planned 
introduction  of  manufacturing  industry  is  a key  lever.  At  present  these  regional 
trends  are  seen  as  a single  problem  by  no  authority.  At  County  HaU,  London, 
surveys  and  maps  are  prepared  of  the  problems  of  growth  at  Haverhill  and 
Hook  and  of  contraction  in  Poplar ; at  County  Hall,  Chelmsford,  of  the  problems 
of  growth  at  Witham  and  Canvey  Island  and  of  contraction  in  Leyton.  No  i 
single  survey  is  prepared  of  the  consequences  for  industrial  location  in  the  region 
as  a whole  of  new  motorways,  improved  railway  facilities  or  the  Dartford- 
Purfleet  tunnel. 

The  Metropolitan  Level  i 

11.  The  aims  of  the  Barlow  and  Abercrombie  Reports  were  to  prevent 

further  growth  in  total  population  and  employment  in  the  metropolis  and  to  , 
secure  a reduction  in  the  County  of  London  and  in  “the  Inner  Urban  Ring”  i 

(defined  by  Abercrombie)  around  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  growth  of 
population  and  of  industrial  employment  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  London  ^ 
conurbation  has  exceeded  expectations.  The  second  aim,  however,  has  been  1 
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n^rtiallv  secured,  though  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  industry  decline  in  the 
fnner  areas  is  in  any  case  in  line  with  a secular  trend  apparent  throughout 
the  present  century. 

12.  Metropolitan  London,  it  has  been  argued,  is  one  industrial 
pYistine  local  authority  boundaries  have  no  signficance  in  the  pattern  of  industrial 
location  portrayed  on  the  accompanying  map.  There  is  a need  for  thorough 
rethinking  on  metropolitan  problems  of  industrial  location.  One  problem  of 
Ltstanding  importance  is  the  relationship  between  locational  issues  and  th 
decanting  of  overspill  population.  The  movement  of  overspill  has  been  and 
in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  dependent  on  the  movement  of  manufacturing 
Industry.  A loss  of  population  made  up  of  the  outward  surge  of  long  distance 
commuters  is  not  a loss  of  employment  and  at  present,  at  least,  offices  are 

difficult  to  decentralise  than  are  factories.  The  planned  movemert  of 
"verspill  is  organised  mainly  by  the  L.C.C,  However  an  important  par^^  of 
industry  in  inner  London  (and  an  increasing  share  of  the  declining  totap  is 
of  types  which  imperatively  need  a central  location.  Within  the  Inner  Crescent 
nortraved  on  the  map  there  are  for  example  newspaper  and  commercial  pnntsrs 
on  ur^t  work  and  tied  to  the  commercial  and  publishing  foci  : (in  the 
women’s  outerwear  industry  and  in  furniture  making)  there  are  clusters  of  factories 
and  workshops,  often  small,  that  are  dependent  upon  each  other  or  upon  the 
facilities  of  their  specialised  quarters  or  upon  wholesalers  who  concentrate 
in  parts  of  Central  London.  High  grade  jewellery  and  fur  working  are  other 
examples  of  industries  tied  to  the  centre.  Some  firms  may  be  able  to  mo  e 
as  far  as  out-county  estates  but  not  to  New  Towns.  In  outlying  parts  of  the 
London  Region  the  industries  which  are  growing  most  rapidly  are  principally 
the  types,  such  as  light  engineering,  which  are  most  strongly  represented  within 
Metropolitan  London  in  the  outer  areas.  The  out-County  estates  are  almost 
full  up  and  it  would  now  be  difficult  for  the  L.C.C.  to  help  firms  to  move 
from  its  area  to  outer  Greater  London.  It  would  be  anomalous  if  firms  wer 
moved  from,  say,  Middlesex  or  Metropolitan  Surrey  to  Expanded  Towns  or  a 
New  Town,  financed  by  the  L.C.C.,  though  this  body  might  be  Prepared  to 
assist.  It  is  submitted  that  movements  of  decentralisation  could  be  more 
rationally  planned  by  a single  Greater  London  Authority. 

13  Within  the  metropolis  there  are  strategic  problems  of  location  which 
are  inter-related  and  inter-dependent.  The  network  of  highways  for  carnage 
of  materials  and  products,  facilities  for  travel  to  f 

redevelopment  are  indissociable  from  the  location  of  industry  and  from  each 
other  Here  about  all  there  is  a need  for  more  consistent  and  more  integrate 
planning  in  Metropolitan  London  than  now  is  the  case.  The  worst  problems 
of  co-o?dination  occur  at  present  with  highways.  It  is 

□uences  of  urban  motorway  construction  be  seen  as  a broad  metropolitan 
question.  There  is  too  the  problem  of  declining  areas  of  obsolete  property^ 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  area  affected  by  depopulation  will  become  mor 
extensive.  One  consequence  of  depopulation  is  the  growth  of  a stock  of 
redundant  buildings,  such  as  cinemas,  ballrooms,  church  haUs  and  shops  for 
which  conversion  to  industrial  use  is  generally  the  most 

the  only  economic  possibility.  There  is  a need  for  a coherent  and  policy 

in  treating  this  problem  which  is  now  obvious  m,  for 

Islington  and  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  ring  of  boroughs  around  the  County^ 
It  is  not  a problem  in  isolation  but  bound  with  redevelopment,  housing  and 
journeys  to  work. 

14.  It  is  submitted  that  a single  Greater  London  Authority  is  rejired 
for  effective  metropolitan  planning  of  industrial  location.  It  is  not  argued  that 
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the  L.C.C.  has  proved  an  inefficient  planning  authority.  On  the  contrary, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  its  boundaries  it  has  proved  efficient  and  energetic 
In  this  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  financial  resources  greater  than  those  of  5 
any  other  planning  body  concerned  with  Metropolitan  London.  This  has  i 
permitted  it  an  unrivalled  scale  of  spending  on  planning  and  an  exceedingly  i 
efficient  survey  and  research  organisation.  These  advantages  should  and  could  ^ 
be  available  to  the  metropolitan  region  as  a whole  in  one  authority.  The  { 
boundaries  of  the  administrative  county  of  London  are  meaningless  in  relation  I 
to  the  metropolitan  industrial  region  with  its  inter-related  problems.  | 

The  Local  Level 

15.  The  greatest  concern  at  the  local  level  will  be  with  the  consequences  i 

for  amenity  of  decisions  on  industrial  location.  It  is  desirable  that  the  lower  I 
tier  should  have  full  opportunities  to  make  local  views  known  on  this  matter.  I 
Beyond  this,  powers  of  control  should  be  given  to  the  second  tier  wherever  | 
it  can  be  done  without  damaging  effective  metropolitan  planning.  This  shedding  f 
of  power  should  assist  the  Greater  London  authority  by  relieving  it  of  less  > 
important  work.  • 

The  Division  of  Functions  between  the  two  tiers 

16.  Two  systems  for  the  division  of  planning  powers  between  a Greater 

London  Council  and  second  tier  authorities  have  been  recommended  : Schemes 
A and  B.  Some  suggestions  will  be  made  on  points  of  detail  bearing  on  the 
planning  of  industrial  location  under  the  two  schemes.  \ 

\ 

Development  Control 

17.  Scheme  A provides  that  Development  Control  would  be  shared  between  ! 
the  Greater  London  Council  and  Greater  London  Boroughs,  except  in  the  j 
Central  Area  where  -it  would  be  wholly  a function  of  the  Greater  London 
Council.  It  is  essential  if  decisions  are  to  be  reached  speedily  that  there  should  j 
be  no  duplication  of  powers.  A line  must  be  drawn  between  spheres  of 
responsibility.  The  Greater  London  Council  would  be  responsible  for  major 
schemes  of  redevelopment  and  would  therefore  need  to  control  all  applications 
for  planning  permission  in  the  Comprehensive  Redevelopment  Areas.  It  should 
also  have  effective  control  of  the  distribution  of  employment.  To  prevent 
the  emergence  of  divergent  “ hard  ” and  “ soft  ” policies  among  24  boroughs, 

in  view  of  the  arguments  presented  in  paragraph  8,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Greater  London  Council  should  control  all  applications  which  do  not  conform 
to  zoning.  It  should  also  control  applications  which  might  lead  to  a significant 
increase  in  employment  even  where  these  conform  to  zoning.  A limit  set  in 
terms  of  the  intended  number  of  workers  would,  however,  be  unenforceable 
in  practice  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  criterion  of  floor  space.  The 
figure  of  5,000  square  feet  is  already  used  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  smallest 
size  of  new  building  falling  under  its  strategic  control.  A local  planning 
authority,  unlike  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  deal  also  with  applications  for  the 
conversion  of  existing  buildings  to  industrial  use.  A London  authority  is  faced, 
too,  with  applications  from  numerous  firms  who  employ  a large  labour  force 
in  a relatively  small  area  of  floor  space.  In  some  branches  of  clothing  and 
fur  manufacture,  for  example,  an  extra  20  operatives  might  be  employed  with 
an  addition  of  only  4,000  or,  exceptionally,  even  2,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Nonetheless  the  Greater  London  Council  would  probably  have  enough 
control  of  the  distribution  of  employment  if  it  had  powers  over  all  applications 
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more  than  5,000  square  feet  and  in  addition  over  all  not  cmforaimg  to 
nnine  all  in  areas  of  comprehensive  redevelopment  and  all  in  the  Central  Ar®^- 
Decisions  on  these  would  be  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  Greater  Limdon 
rmncil  though  it  should  be  obHged  to  seek  the  opinions  of  the  borough^  There 
miilfl  remain  a large  number  of  applications  for  minor  proposals.  Decisions 
these  would  be  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  boroughs.  U°der  Scheme 
n the  broad  outline  of  policy  would  be  set  at  the  regional  and  metropohtan 
ipvel  The  six  Counties  would  serve  as  instruments  of  the  Greater  London 
rmincil  in  Development  Control,  each  having  complete  responsibility  for  tlus 
Lction  in  its  own  area.  The  Greater  London  Council  would,  however,  take 
charge  of  Development  Control  in  the  Central  Area. 

Other  Functions 

18  Under  Scheme  A planning  functions  requiring  specialised  services  such 
as  preparation  and  revision  of  the  Development  Plan,  or  large  resources,  such 
as  the  treatment  of  major  areas  of  redevelopment,  would  be  granted  to  the 
Grater  London  Council.  Under  Scheme  B the  powers  of  the  top  tier  would 
be  more  restricted  and  confined  essentiaUy  to  matters  requiring  a broad  vision 
The  Greater  London  Council  would  plan  and  direct  overspill  schemes,  but 
the  six  counties  would  undertake  schemes  of  redevelopment.  There  wo^d  be 
a division  of  functions  in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  Development  Plan. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  the  outline  plan  produced  by  the  Greater  London 
Council  to  prescribe  fairly  closely  the  areas  to  be  zoned  for  industry  and  to 
lav  down  objectives  in  the  distribution  of  employment.  L might  for  exaniple 
dimiT  cLrition  areas.  The  Greater  London  Council  would  be  the  appropriate 
body  to  carry  out  research  on  trends  in  location  and  associated  changes 
nopLtion  and  transport  facilities.  It  would  be  important  under  Scheme  B to 
^arantee  its  right  to  have  information  on  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  second  tier. 

Ill  HOUSING 

1 The  evidence  presented  here  is  drawn  largely  from  interviews  with 
officers  and  members  of  22  authorities  representing  the  mam  types  of  local 
housing  authority  in  the  Greater  London  area. 


Introduction 


2. 


Housing  differs  from  other  local  government  services  because  : 


(a)  The  needs  to  be  met  and  the  problems  encountered  vary  more  widely 
from  one  area  to  another. 

(b)  Housing  authorities  do  not  provide  a uniform  or  national  social  service 
(cf.  Education,  Health  and  Children’s  authorities).  They  have  wide  P°wers 
but  few  duties;  they  are  not  subject  to  regular  inspection  from  the  central 
government. 

(c)  The  administrative  structure  for  meeting  these  needs  is  correspondingly 
varied.  There  is  no  statutory  obligation  to  appoint  a housing  committee  or 
a chief  housing  officer,  and  no  uniform  system  is  prescribed  for  carrying  out 
work.  Some  authorities  concentrate  all  their  housing  responsibilities  in  one 
department,  but  although  this  arrangement  has  become  more  common  since 
the  war,  it  is  still  found  in  a minority  of  authorities ; the  collection  of  rents 
may  be  done  by  the  Treasurer’s  department;  the  designs  of  new  houses  and 
flats  may  be  drawn  up  in  an  Architect’s  department,  a Surveyor  s department. 
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or  in  private  firms  of  architects ; applications  for  improvement  grants  and  lo 
for  house  purchase  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Clerk  or  Treasurer  ; decisions  ab^°t 
land  use  and  housing  densities  will  be  worked  out  in  a Planning  Department 
probably  in  another  authority— and  the  Medical  Officer  determines  which  houT 
are  unfit.  Administratively  speaking,  housing  is  not  a unified  service  but  ** 
aspect  of  half  a dozen  different  services  that  is  scattered  through  seven 
departments  of  the  local  authority.  “ 

A housing  “department”  may  consist  of  320  staff  responsible  for  11200 
houses  (Croydon),  4 staff  within  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  department  responsible 
for  3,000  houses  (Bexley),  35  staff  responsible  for  1,100  houses  (East  Barnett 
or  8 staff  working  under  the  Borough  Surveyor  responsible  for  6,000  houses 
(Ealing).  These  wide  variations  depend  on  the  grades  included  in  the  “depart- 
ment”— and  particularly  on  whether  the  maintenance  staff  are  included. 

(d)  The  training  of  housing  officials  varies  as  widely.  The  chief  ofScers 
(or  their  equivalents)  whom  we  met  included  trained  housing  managers,  an 
architect,  an  engineer,  and  others  trained  as  finance  officer,  master  mariner 
clerk  and  builder.  Training  and  experience  in  housing  administration  are  now 
generally  required  of  people  appointed  to  these  posts. 

3.  No  analysis  of  housing  administration  can  proceed  far  without  some 
discussion  of  what  the  administration  is  for.  Summarised,  there  seem  to  be  three 
main  possibilities  : 

(a)  Local  housing  authorities  may  increasingly  limit  themselves  to  slum 
clearance,  the  building  of  new  and  expanded  towns,  and  the  provision 
of  houses  for  a few  special  groups— e.g.,  old  people.  As  these  tasks 
are  completed  or  the  sites  available  for  new  building  are  used  up, 
they  will  restrict  themselves  largely  to  the  management  of  their 
inheritance,  differing  little  (apart  from  their  subsidies  and  selection 
procedures)  from  any  other  large  property  owner.  The  “waiting  list” 
thus  becomes  merely  an  administrative  device  for  the  selection  of  tenants 
to  fill  vacancies  when  they  occur,  and  the  “housing  standards”  to 
be  achieved  are  minimum  standards  of  fitness  for  human  habitation. 
Further  improvement  of  the  housing  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
not  the  local  authority’s  responsibility. 

(b)  The  authorities  may  do  these  things  and  may  also  raise  general  housing 
standards  by  making  loans  and  grants  to  private  landlords  and  owner- 
occupiers.  They  can  offer  technical  advice  to  those  willing  to  improve 
and  convert  existing  property  and  must  give  improvement  grants  to 
raise  property  with  a prospective  life  of  more  than  fifteen  years  to 
a minimum  standard.  (Roughly  the  policy  of  the  present  government). 

(c)  The  authorities  may  assume  direct  responsibility  for  raising  housing 
standards  throughout  their  area  by  continuing  to  build  for  general 
needs  and  by  taking  over  a large  share  of  privately  built  housing  to 
improve,  convert  and  redevelop  it,  and  to  allocate  it  according  to  some 
assessment  of  human  needs.  The  “ waiting  list  ” then  becomes  a major 
instrument  of  policy  and  some  measure  of  the  need  to  be  met ; housing 
standards  are  defined  in  some  kind  of  “ target  ” or  “ optimum  ” sense ; 
the  authority  becomes  a “ housing  authority  ” in  the  same  sense  that 
a County  or  County  Borough  is  an  “ education  authority  ” — ^it  is  not 
simply  a “ council  housing  authority.” 
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4.  In  practice  different  authorities  are  bound  to  interpret  their  responsibilities 
differently  and  no  uniform  pattern  will  emerge.  Nevertheless,  views  about 
housing  policy  should  be  classified  lest  concealed  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  confuse  discussion  of  housing  administration.  In  the  analysis  that 
follows,  these  alternatives  will  be  referred  to  as  the  “minimum”  (a)  and 
“ maximum  ” (c)  concepts  of  local  authorities’  housing  responsibilities. 

5.  Before  leaving  the  political  aspects  of  the  subject  it  should  be  noted 
that  housing  is  the  topic  on  which  local  authorities’  members  receive  most 
pressure  from  the  electorate.  The  electors’  interest  in  the  present  lower-tier 
authorities  might  be  killed  by  any  re-organisation  that  removed  their  housing 
powers  without  simultaneously  transferring  to  them  other  work  that  attracts 
keen  public  attention. 

What  is  needed  for  a “ minimum  ” housing  service  ? 

(a)  Efficient  and  economical  administration 

6.  It  is  our  impression  that  any  size  and  type  of  authority  can  administer 
the  minimum  level  of  housing  responsibilities  efficiently.  But  figures  provided 
by  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Treasurers  and  Accountants  show  that  expenditure 
per  dweiling  on  “ supervision  and  management  ” of  council  houses  falls  as 
the  number  of  houses  managed  increases — in  the  Greater  London  Area  at  least. 
These  figures  confirm  our  own  impression  that  the  smaller  authorities  could  in 
most  cases  increase  their  work  without  correspondingly  large  increases  in  staff 
or  overheads.  The  figures  may  be  misleading  because  the  items  included  under 
this  heading  of  the  accounts  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  administrative  set-up. 
(How  do  they  apportion  the  salaries  and  overheads  for  rent  collection  carried 
out  by  the  Treasurer’s  department,  or  where  the  administration  of  repairs  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Surveyor’s  department?)  But  errors  of  this  kind  support 
our  conclusion  that  bigger  departments  are  more  economical,  since  it  is  among 
the  smaller  ones  that  housing  responsibilities  are  most  frequently  sub-divided 
and  overheads  most  likely  to  be  attributed  to  other  departments. 

A more  serious  criticism  of  this  conclusion  is  the  argument  (advanced 
convincingly  by  Finsbury)  that  the  smaller  authorities  can  be  much  more  efficient 
in  arranging  exchanges  and  transfers  that  make  the  most  of  a limited  supply 
of  housing,  owing  to  their  Housing  Manager’s  personal  knowledge  of  tenants 
and  landlords.  While  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  that  these  things  can  be  better  done  by  smaller  departments, 
but  doubt  whether  in  practice  they  are.  (It  is  difficult  to  be  precise  about  what 
is  meant  by  “ small  ” in  this  context  since  the  area,  population,  number  of 
council  houses  and  severity  of  housing  problems  have  all  to  be  considered.  Thus 
Stepney,  Bexley  and  Finsbury,  would  all  probably  rank  as  “ small.”) 

(b)  Qose  collaboration  between  the  officers  responsible  for  various  aspects  of 
housing  administration 

This  can  be  achieved  in  many  ways  and  in  authorities  of  all  kinds,  but 
it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  easier  where  ; 

(i)  The  officers  are  few,  know  each  other  well  and  include  an  able 
co-ordinator  (e.g.,  Bethnal  Green). 

(ii)  The  Committee  is  able  to  delegate  considerable  responsibility  to  a small, 
efficient  and  powerful  sub-committee  of  members  served  by  all  the 
relevant  officers  (e.g.,  Woolwich  and  Bexley). 
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(iii)  housing  responsibilities  are  to  a great  extent  centralised  in  one  deoan 
ment  under  an  efficient  chief  officer  (e.g.,  St.  Pancras). 

(iv)  there  are  close  personal  links  between  powerful  members  at  County  and 

Borough  level  (e.g.,  Finsbury).  This  is  particularly  important  in  dealins 
with  planning  problems.  ° 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  for  our  purposes.  The  allocation  of  plannins 
and  housing  responsibilities  to  different  tiers  of  local  government  is  a handican  ' 
(Willesden,  Barking,  St.  Marylebone  and  Woolwich  all  made  convincinc  I 
complaints  on  this  score),  though  some  authorities  find  this  presents  no  problenf  ' 
Any  separation  of  building  and  management  would  be  a mistake ; those  who  i 
design  house  and  layout  estates  must  have  close  contact  with  those  who  manage 
them  and  are  exposed  to  tenants’  complaints.  Moreover,  the  numbers  and 
types  of  houses  to  be  built  depend  on  the  policies  adopted  for  determining  rents 
arranging  transfers  and  exchanges  and  selecting  tenants. 

(c)  A dear  distinction  between  the  roles  of  members  and  officers  | 

In  a service  with  such  varied  standards  of  skill  and  training  there  is  bound  | 
to  be  occasional  confusion  between  the  responsibilities  of  members  and  officers  i 
We  found  some  authorities  in  which  members  interviewed  applicants  for  council  i 
houses,  one  in  which  a member  called  to  inspect  applicants’  homes,  and  other  i 
authorities  selecting  tenants  from  a list  of  names  and  addresses.  In  at  least 
one  case  it  was  clear  that  a chief  officer’s  failure  to  get  his  committee  to  consider 
all  the  relevant  evidence  before  reaching  a decision  was  landing  the  authority 
in  serious  trouble,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  officers  appeared  to  be  taking  pobcy  | 
decisions  that  should  have  been  put  to  the  committee.  | 

This  probably  constitutes  an  argument  for  larger  authorities  in  which 
pressure  of  work  forces  members  to  concentrate  on  policy  decisions,  and  larger 
salaries  attract  better  qualified  officers.  It  is  also  our  impression  that  the  existence 
of  a vocal  opposition  (though  not  necessarily  a large  one)  helps  officers  to 
distinguish  between  policy  decisions  and  administrative  decisions,  since  they  must 
leave  the-  former  to  their  members  if  they  are  to  avoid  getting  embroiled  in 
Party  disputes. 

(d)  Collaboration  between  bousing  departments  and  other  services 

Rent  collectors,  housing  welfare  officers  and  housing  managers  should  be 
able  to  get  immediate  help  from  other  services  for  tenants  who  run  into  personal 
difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Greater  London  is  better  supplied  with  social 
services  than  any  other  area  in  the  country  and  there  should  here  be  no  need 
for  housing  officials  to  take  on  responsibilities  which  can  be  carried  by  social 
workers,  health  visitors  and  welfare  officers ; the  roles  of  landlord  and  professional 
helper  are  seldom  happily  combined. 

The  proportion  of  tenants  for  whom  personal  help  of  this  kind  is  needed 
(or  can  be  provided)  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  constitute  a valid  argument 
for  giving  housing  powers  to  the  authority  that  also  has  responsibility  for  health, 
WMare  and  children  s services.  But  where  these  powers  are  divided  between 
different  tiers  of  local  government  special  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  close 
collaboration.  (For  example,  no  housing  department  should  evict  a family 
without  giving  ample  warning  to  the  welfare  and  children’s  departments  which 
may  have  to  provide  for  them  as  a result). 

Collaboration  in  planning  (where  schools,  clinics,  parks,  housing,  etc.,  are 
aU  competing  for  the  same  sites)  presents  problems  of  a different  order— most 
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easily  solved  when  planning  and  housing  powers  are  held  by  the  same  tier 
of  local  government. 

(e)  Humane  and  honest  management 

In  an  area  with  a large  number  of  council  houses  the  housing  manager 
and  his  staff  have  power  over  other  people  that  must  be  frightening  to  anyone 
with  less  than  complete  faith  in  their  integrity.  The  restrictions  on  council 
tenants  are  notorious  (e.g.  one  Metropolitan  Borough  forbids  tenants  to  fit 
carpets  within  six  inches  of  the  skirting).  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  a great 
deal  of  movement  is  going  on  within  council  property  (e.g.,  in  some  areas  50% 
of  new  housing  now  being  built  is  filled  from  existing  council  property,  and 
some  authorities  arrange  hundreds  of  exchanges  and  transfers  every  year)  and 
most  of  this  movement  must  be  left  to  administration  to  arrange.  With  the 
reduction  in  building  for  general  needs,  many  of  them  are  now  less  concerned 
with  the  question  “who  gets  a council  house?”,  than  with  “what  kind  of 
house  should  council  tenants  have  ? ” Repeated  references  to  “ those  who’ve 
proved  their  worth,”  “those  who  respond  to  rehousing,”  “ post-war  types,”  etc., 
indicate  the  criteria  adopted.  Decisions  of  this  kind  must  be  made,  but  they 
should  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  Attention  of  a still  more  urgent  kind 
is  called  for  when  a housing  manager  says,  “I  broke  up  our  first  tenants’ 
association  . . . I’ve  got  enough  information  in  the  files  to  set  one  fraction 
against  another  any  time  I want  by  dropping  a word  here  and  there.” 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  largest  authorities  necessarily  get  the 
best  officers,  we  did  feel  that  the  worst  officers  seemed  to  be  in  the  smaller 
authorities.  And  however  good  their  officers  may  be,  authorities  without  any 
effective  opposition  tended  to  have  lower  standards  in  these  matters. 

7.  Summarising  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  so  far,  we  have  reasons  for 
seeking  an  increase  in  the  size  of  housing  authorities  and  a reduction  in  their 
numbers,  a diversification  of  the  electorate  that  would  provide  an  opposition 
in  as  many  authorities  as  possible,  and  a combination  of  planning  and  housing 
powers  in  the  same  tier  of  local  government. 

8.  However,  a “minimum”  housing  policy  is  unlikely  to  be  acceptable 
for  ever,  and  (in  our  view  at  least)  something  approaching  a “maximum” 
must  eventually  be  adopted  in  many  areas  of  Greater  London  because  their 
appalhng  housing  conditions  cannot  be  remedied  by  new  building  alone,  because 
private  owners  (other  than  some  owner-occupiers  and  a few  of  the  larger 
landlords)  do  not  appear  to  be  putting  older  property  in  good  order,  and  because 
there  is  evidence  (e.g.,  a current  P.E.P.  study  of  London  families  to  be  published 
shortly)  that  housing  conditions  now  constitute  one  of  the  voters’  chief  complaints. 
This  is  the  only  major  aspect  of  our  environment  which  has  for  many  people 
changed  little  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  far  tougher  problems  presented  by  a “ maximum  ” policy 
which  are  of  most  interest. 

What  is  needed  for  a “ maximum  ” housing  service  ? 

9.  If  a “ maximum  ” service  is  to  be  provided  all  the  arguments  presented 
so  far  apply  with  greater  force,  and  a number  of  others  must  be  considered 
besides : 
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(a)  Housing  needs,  and  the  sites  and  other  resources  for  meeting  them 
distributed  so  unevenly  that  some  authorities  have  virtually  “solved”  a ' 
housing  problems  (e.g.,  Bexley,  Heston  and  Isleworth.  East  Barnet)  while  nth 
can  never  solve  them  within  their  own  boundaries  (e.g.,  Willesden,  with  a w v 
list  of  11,000  families  and  over  2,000  people  statutorily  overcrowded  has  h? 
an  average  of  55  permanent  houses  a year  since  1945 ; Tottenham  Wth  9 
slums  to  clear  and  8,400  on  its  waiting  list,  has  built  an  average  of  120  hm 
a year.  Both  have  practically  run  out  of  building  sites  and  both 
exceptionally  high  rates  in  the  pound).  Differences  of  this  kind  are  often  wnT' 
than  they  appear  because  neighbouring  authorities  have  such  widely  van,' 
criteria  for  entry  to  their  waiting  lists  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  n 
mean  (e.g.,  Islington  10  years’  residence,  St.  Maryiebone  1 year  Finsburv  in 
years,  Holborn  5 years,  St.  Pancras  no  residential  qualification)  Peonle 
have  moved  about  a good  deal  may  be  excluded  from  all  the  lists 


^ (b)  If  waiting  fists  are  to  be  kept  moving,  if  densities  are  to  be  rerinres 

m overcrowded  areas,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  major  improvement  of  housre 
standards  outside  council  property,  many  authorities  will  have  to  acquire  nrivatelv 
budt  houses.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  wholesale  municipalisation  but 
It  does  require  larger  resources,  greater  skill  and  a bigger  pool  of  property  (from 
which  to  select  the  houses  to  be  acquired)  than  many  authorities  now  posses™ 

(c)  The  owners  of  those  houses  which  remain  in  private  hands  must  be 
given  financial  and  technical  help  to  maintain  and  improve  older  propertv 
This  work  demands  greater  enterprise,  skill  and  resources  than  many  of  the 
present  authorities  possess.  ^ 

population  of  London  County  and  some  of  the  surrounding  areas  wUl 
of  foh?  st‘11  further,  and  this  cannot  be  achieved  without  a dispersal 

f jobs  to  other  areas— i.e.,  cannot  be  achieved  by  an  authority  that  does  not 
nrfhf  ® ^ parochial  view  of  its  responsibilities  than  many 

the  present  aifthorities.  We  have  been  struck  by  the  tendency  of  housins 

ouHe  Te  their  people  are  not  interested  in  houses 

industfiaf ! authority  s boundaries,  and  by  the  resentment  some  show  at  the 
ndustrial  selection  scheme  for  moving  people  to  the  new  towns  (The  scheme 
IS  resented  because  the  majority  of  tenants  selected  are  not  on  tL  exporting 

^4  srsMrm  the  r‘"  ‘he  authorities  exporting  have  to  contribute 

a ±,4  subsidy  to  the  receiving  authorities.) 

be  rl?nn?a1seri' “n  throughout  the  Greater  London  area  must 

difflcSf  to  mtte  places  higher  densities  must  be  permitted.  It  is 

arri  hnn.'  ^ this  reappraisal  within  a framework  which  divides  planning 
latter  to  fee  fo3“  authorities  and  subordinates  the 

of  county  authnritia.  lower-tier  housing  committees  include  members 

renreSvTbeTn  ‘hem  effectively 

coSf  biween  ^ ^he  many  informal 

imnlementinv  olann'  lers  at  officer  level  provide  a mechanism  for 

teVT  nlaLfnra  /e*’  reappraising  it.  It  does  not  foUow 

Ou  eL^ete  housing  powers  must  be  concentrated  in  the  same  tier. 

Sstributed  both^  '^ltl‘=h  these  powers  might  be 

decisions  also  bear  cn  ^^^^orities  responsible  for  major  planning 

aecisions  also  bear  some  responsibility  for  housing. 

roads^an^°oSrtllT.t  wE-”e  “^^^hland,  and  land  without 

) ich  are  only  likely  to  be  used  by  authorities  capable 
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of  operating  on  a big  scale,  and  spreading  the  high  costs  of  such  development 
over  a wide  area. 


10.  These  points  constitute  the  minimum  conditions  for  a “ maximum  ” 
housing  policy.  What  are  their  implications  for  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the 
main  body  of  our  evidence  ? 

11.  The  metropolitan  areas  surrounding  the  present  London  County  are 
now  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  planning  and  housing  powers  are  held  by 
different  authorities.  A thorough  reappraisal  of  land  use  and  housing  densities 
within  the  metropolitan  area  cannot  be  effectively  undertaken  in  these  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  the  planning  authorities  lack  determination  in  dealing  with 
overspill  problems  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  of  them  (except  Middlesex)  represent 
a large  rural  area. 

12.  We  are  therefore  agreed  that  the  proposed  Greater  London  authority 
should  have  responsibility  for  overspill  housing,  and  power  to  build  within  its 
boundaries.  It  should  normally  be  responsible  for  managing  the  property  it 
builds.  A housing  programme  cannot  be  planned  without  careful  and  continuing 
examination  of  the  extent  and  character  of  housing  needs,  the  wishes  and 
habits  of  tenants,  the  supply  of  housing  available  from  “re-lets,”  the  types 
of  building,  the  levels  of  rents,  the  extent  of  municipalisation  (already  widespread 
in  some  areas),  and  many  other  things  which  cannot  be  taken  fully  into  account 
where  one  authority  builds  and  another  manages  housing. 

13.  Under  the  second  scheme  of  reform  (Scheme  “B,”  Part  III  of  the 
memorandum)  proposed  in  this  evidence  the  lower  tier  of  “ London  Counties  ” 
would  be  large  enough  to  assume  nearly  all  housing  responsibilities  other  than 
those  for  overspill.  This  presents  a problem  if  planning  and  housing  powers 
are  not  to  be  divided,  since  the  Greater  London  Authority  would  be  the  principal 
planning  authority  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Proposals  for  resolving  this 
dilemma  are  advanced  in  the  section  of  the  evidence  dealing  with  the  scheme. 

14.  Two  objections  to  our  arguments  can  be  briefly  considered.  Some 
claim  that  the  present  housing  authorities  coincide  with  local  interests  and 
loyalties  that  would  be  disregarded  under  our  proposals.  But  every  housing 
authority  that  we  have  visited  gave  evidence  of  the  varied  and  distinctive 
communities  existing  within  its  own  boundaries.  If  there  are  local  loyalties 
to  be  considered  they  are  centred  on  areas  much  smaller  than  the  present 
authorities. 

15.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  re-organisations  proposed  (since 
they  both  caU  for  much  larger  authorities)  carry  with  them  the  implication 
that  nearly  every  housing  authority  in  the  country  is  far  too  small.  But  this 
is  not  so,  for  the  housing  problems  of  Greater  London  are  of  a different  order 
from  those  met  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  most  severe  housing  problem  and  some 
of  the  finest  housing  in  the  country  are  here  found  in  neighbouring  authorities 
whose  boundaries  have  no  social  or  economic  validity.  Differences  in  housing 
resources,  standards  and  policies  which  might  be  tolerable  if  found  in 
geographically  distinct  communities  (such  as  the  various  urban  and  rural  districts 
of  a West  Country  county)  here  become  intolerable.  At  the  same  time  the 
comparatively  high  rents  that  tenants  are  prepared  to  pay  in  Greater  London 
(in  Council  and  private  property),  the  comparative  wealth  of  most  authorities 
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in  the  area,  and  the  skill  and  enterprise  found  in  many  of  these,  all  indicat 
that  great  things  could  be  achieved  here  if  the  powers  and  boundaries  of  loc^ 
government  were  wisely  reformed. 


Boroughs  in  Commission  Area  1957-58 

Cost  of  Supervision  and  Management  per  Dwelling 

Supervision 
Total  and 

Dwellings  Management 


Authority 

Owned 

(General) 
Costs  per 
Dwelling 

Average 

I.  Authorities  with 

Ealing  

6,025 

4 

17 

between  5,000*6,025 

Watford  

5,238 

3 

0 

3 

9 

houses 

Edmonton 

5,082 

3 

16 

Barking  

5,037 

2 

5 

n.  4,000-5,000 

Walthamstow 

4,881 

5 

3 

Harrow  

4,581 

2 

17 

Enfield  

4,503 

3 

14 

3 

18 

Uxbridge  

4,246 

2 

16 

Mitcham  

4,100 

5 

2 

III.  3,000-4,000 

Hendon  

3,994 

10 

14 

Romford  

3,836 

4 

6 

Ilford  

3,744 

7 

7 

Twickenham 

3,731 

4 

10 

Dagenham 

3,700 

4 

13 

5 

13 

Heston  and  Isleworth 

3,536 

5 

15 

Dartford  

3,310 

3 

5 

Tottenham 

3,206 

5 

18 

Willesden  

3,033 

4 

11 

IV.  2,000-3,000 

Bexley  

2,933 

4 

5 

2,848 

8 

3 

Brentford  and 

Chiswick 

2,637 

6 

10 

Southall  

2,454 

6 

0 

6 

7 

Bromley  

2,453 

3 

9 

Kingston  

2,347 

8 

18 

Acton  

2,298 

6 

9 

Hornsey  

2,094 

7 

5 

V.  1,000-2,000 

Erith  

1,890 

4 

8 

Epsom  and  Ewell  . . . 

1,876 

5 

16 

Richmond 

1,824 

6 

2 

Wanstead  and 

Woodford 

1,723 

9 

12 

Leyton  

1,645 

6 

17 

Finchley  

1,554 

7 

8 

Chingford  

1,368 

8 

2 

6 

15 

Surbiton  

1,346 

4 

7 

Malden  and  Coombe 

1,308 

7 

0 

Beckenham 

1,303 

6 

9 

Southgate  

1,215 

8 

2 

Sutton  and  Cheam 

1,197 

7 

3 

(Source  : I.M.T.A.  Housing  Statistics  1957-58) 
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notes : 

(1)  The  table  shows  all  boroughs  in  the  Royal  Commission  area  owning 
more  than  1,000  dwellings  (including  both  houses  and  fiats). 

(2)  Supervision  and  management  costs  (general)  are  as  defined  in  paragraphs 
10  and  11  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  Local  Government  Circular  No.  1/53. 

(3)  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  a number  of  authorities  where  costs 
appear  as  exceptions  (e.g.,  Hendon,  Hartford  and  Bromley)  due  to  differing 
methods  of  accounting.  The  significant  fact,  however,  is  that  despite  these 
exceptions  there  is  a clear  trend  indicating  that  expenditure  per  dwelling  on 
supervision  and  management  falls  as  the  number  of  dwellings  owned  increases. 


Table  H 
Unfit  Houses 


Authority 

Total 
Permanent 
Dwellings  1955 

Total  Dwellings 
Declared  Unfit 
1955 

NunAier  of 
Unfit  Dwellings 
per  1,000  of 
Permanent 
Dwellings 

Inner  Urban 

Tottenham  

30,360 

2,189 

72 

Leyton  

27,158 

1,500 

55 

Brentwood  and  Chiswick 

15,654 

659 

42 

Edmonton  

28,104 

1,150 

41 

Barking  

20,700 

497 

24 

Walthamstow  

37,308 

537 

14 

Wood  Green  

13,965 

182 

13 

Willesden 

34,000 

345 

10 

Hornsey  

22,232 

173 

8 

Mitcham 

19,682 

70 

4 

Barnes  

12,077 

35 

3 

Wimbledon  

16,000 

35 

2 

Acton  

18,148 

16 

1 

TOTAL 

295,388 

7,388 

25 

Suburbs 

Bexley  

27,096 

441 

16 

Kingston 

11,651 

184 

16 

Wanstead  and  Woodford 

18,836 

250 

14 

Ridimond 

11,569 

137 

12 

Erith  

13,265 

150 

11 

Heston  and  Isleworth  ... 

29,308 

283 

10 

Harrow  

63,692 

577 

9 

Bford  

51,554 

291 

6 

Twickenham  

29,910 

167 

6 

Finchley  

19,967 

111 

5 

Southall  

14,287 

79 

5 

Hendon  

43,511 

173 

4 

Southgate 

21,810 

84 

4 

Sutton  and  Cheam 

23,346 

41 

2 

Dagenham  

29.976 

58 

2 

Bromley  

19,511 

40 

2 
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Ealing  

52,276 

120 

2 

Chingford 

14,234 

15 

1 

Wembley 

38,000 

43 

1 

Beddington  and  Wallington 

9,994 

8 

1 

Malden  and  Coombe  

13,296 

8 

1 

Beckenham  

22,566 

— 

— 

TOTAL  

579,655 

3,260 

6 

uburban  Fringe 

Uxbridge 

15,684 

350 

22 

Dartford 

11,835 

176 

15 

Romford 

28,574 

350 

12 

Enfield  

30,876 

356 

11 

Watford  

21,000 

no 

5 

Epsom  and  Ewell  

18,750 

81 

4 

Surbiton  

18,446 

6 

— 

TOTAL  

145,165 

1,429 

10 

Table  II 

NOTES  : 

(1)  Source : CMD.9593 — Slum  clearance  : England  and  Wales,  1955. 

(2)  Classification  in  groups  (Inner  Urban,  Suburbs,  Suburban  Fringe)  is 
that  used  by  the  Registrar  General. 

(3)  Authorities  shown  in  table  are  all  non-county  boroughs  within  the  Royal 
Commission  Area.  They  have  been  placed  in  the  order  of  the  number  of 
unfit  dwellings  per  thousand  permanent  dwellings. 

(4)  As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  unfit  dwellings  in  inner  urban 
area  (average  25)  is  much  higher  than  in  the  suburban  area  (average  6)  and 
that  of  the  suburban  fringe  (average  10).  The  suburban  fringe  average  is, 
however,  raised  by  the  presence  of  old,  once  distinct  centres  (such  as  Uxbridge, 
Enfield,  Dartford)  which  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  extension  of  Greater 
London. 

(5)  Within  each  of  the  categories  there  are  variations  wide  enough  and 

exceptions  curious  enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  statement  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  (p.  106  of  Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London,  1959)  “ In  general  . . . authorities  work  to  much  the  same 

standards  in  their  assessment  of  unfitness  and  it  is  rare  for  the  Department  to 
find  an  authority  seriously  out  of  step.”  The  comparison  of,  for  example, 
Brentford  and  Chiswick’s  42  unfit  houses  per  1,000  and  neighbouring  Acton’s 
1 per  1,000,  or  of  Tottenham’s  72  per  1,000  with  Hornsey’s  8 per  1,000  does 
suggest  the  existence  of  rather  different  standards  of  unfitness. 

(6)  It  is  also  illuminating  to  compare  the  figures  of  unfit  houses  with  the 
targets  set  by  different  authorities  for  demolition  by  1960.  Thus  although  Acton 
declared  only  16  houses  unfit,  it  is  intended  to  demolish  all  of  them  by  1960; 
Tottenham  on  the  other  hand,  with  2,189  houses  declared  unfit  only  aims  to 
demolish  965  by  1960.  Again,  Leyton  having  declared  1,500  houses  unfit  felt 
able  only  to  demolish  180  by  1960,  whereas  Uxbridge  hoped  to  demolish  all 
the  350  houses  it  declared  unfit.  Variations  in  standards  of  assessment  of 
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unfitness  and  what  looks  like  differences  of  policy  between  authorities  (some 
appearing  to  gear  declarations  of  unfitness  to  what  seems  a suitable  number  with 
which  to  deal)  go  some  way  to  explain  the  widely  differing  problems  facing 
authorities  within  any  of  the  three  groups.  But  this  does  not  in  any  way  destroy 
the  validity  of  the  main  conclusion — the  decline  of  the  slum  clearance  problem 
as  one  moves  away  from  the  centre. 

(7)  Viewed  in  the  long  term,  the  rate  at  which  housing  in  the  conurbation 
needs  replacement  in  any  district  is  largely  a function  of  the  date  at  which 
the  houses  in  question  were  built.  While,  therefore,  at  present  the  districts 
with  greatest  problems  of  rehousing  occur  in  those  older  areas  where  a substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  stock  of  houses  was  built,  for  example,  before  the 
1914-18  war,  nevertheless,  the  question  of  rehousing  is  one  which  will  progressively 
affect  the  housing  authorities  of  the  whole  metropolis,  with  critical  peaks 
occurring  particularly  in  those  districts  where  previous  construction  was  con- 
centrated over  a short  period.  Many  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  outer 
suburbs  which  were  largely  built  up  during  the  1930’s  and  at  present  can  claim 
to  have  no  slum  clearance  difficulties,  will  in  fact  in  course  of  time  be  faced 
with  local  rehousing  needs  far  beyond  the  power  of  local  resources  to  remedy. 
The  problem  of  renewing  obsolete  houses  is  to  be  seen  essentially  as  a continuing 
and  dynamic  one  involving  the  whole  metropolis,  rather  than  a static  problem 
peculiar  in  its  incidence  to  certain  districts. 


D.  Problems  of  Communication 

I HIGHWAYS 
Brief  History 

1.  That  the  road  system  in  the  Greater  London  area  is  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  a modern  community,  is  a judgment  so  widely  accepted  as  to  be 
almost  a cliche.  And  this  has  been  the  case  for  a considerable  number  of  years  ; 
the  one  changing  factor  has  been  that  the  gap  between  the  existing  highway 
system  and  the  needs  of  the  metropolis  has  progressively  widened. 

2.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  well-being  of  Greater  London  itself  is,  of  course, 
immediately  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  but  in  its  wider  context 
as  the  largest  concentration  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Britain,  the  inadequacy 
of  London’s  road  system  has  national  significance.  The  highway  network  of 
Greater  London  is  the  hub  of  the  highway  system  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

3.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  most  of  the  efforts  directed  to  improving 
London’s  roads  has  taken  the  form  of  setting  up  an  almost  continuous  procession 
of  committees  and  commissions  of  enquiry  whose  recommendations  have  been 
largely  ignored.  The  latest  of  these  is  the  Nugent  Committee  which,  even  if 
its  recommendations  are  all  implemented,  is  severely  handicapped  in  its  effective- 
ness since  its  terms  of  reference  are  confined  to  the  County  of  London  only, 
which  forms  a small  part  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

4.  Although  the  recommendations  of  these  committees  of  enquiry  have 
not,  for  the  most  part,  been  implemented  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  augment  the  existing  administrative  machinery  by  means  of  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  London  area.  These  include  the  institution  of  a London  Traffic 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1906  ; the  creation  of  a subsidiary  Roads 
Department  in  the  newly  formed  Ministry  of  Transport  in  1919  and  the  formation 
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of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  in  1924.  Noi* 
of  these  bodies  however,  have  managed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

5.  Nor  have  the  various  redistributions  of  road  building  responsibilities 
embodied  in  the  Acts  of  1929,  1936,  1946  and  1949  had  any  affect  commensurate 
with  the  scale  of  the  problem.  The  ameliorative  road  building  which  was  carried 
out  between  the  wars,  although  it  eased  what  would  have  become  an  impossibly 
congested  situation,  was  not  based  on  a comprehensive  long-term  plan  for  the 
whole  London  area.  They  were  largely  derived  from  recommendation  of  the 
Arterial  Road  Conferences  of  1913-16,  which  in  turn  were  often  based  on  even 
earlier  plans,  and  are  wholly  inadeciuate  for  present,  let  alone  the  future,  needs 
of  London. 

6.  In  fact,  road  building  between  the  wars  consisted  largely  of  spasmodic 
bursts  of  activity  usually  determined  by  national  economic  consideration.  In  the 
central  London  area  road  building  was  not  even  spasmodic : it  was  non-existent. 
In  the  words  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  1952 
— “There  has  been  no  major  improvement  in  the  roads  in  Inner  London  since 
1905  when  Kingsway  and  Aldwych  were  completed.  At  that  time,  traffic  was 
composed  entirely  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  . . . Almost  every  conceivable  palliative 
has  already  been  suggested  and  most  have  been  tried.  But  the  inescapable  fact 
remains  that,  for  over  half  a century,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to 
improve  Inner  London’s  road  system.”* 

7.  Where  highway  construction  on  the  necessary  scale  has  been  made  (e.g. 
the  London — ^Birmingham  Motorway)  the  advantages  deriving  from  it  are 
seriously  threatened  by  the  absence  of  commensurate  action  within  Greater 
London. 

8.  In  brief,  all  solutions  so  far  attempted  either  administrative,  legislative 
or  technical,  have  proved  inadequate.  In  our  view  there  remains  one  remedy— 
that  of  creating  a single  authority  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London — which  has 
been  consistently  ignored  although  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  there  have  been 
no  less  than  ninef  separate  enquiries  which  have  recommended  some  kind  of 
central  co-ordinating  body  for  Metropolitan  highways. 


Defects  of  Existing  Highway  Administration 

9.  The  consistent  feature  of  the  criticism  of  highway  administration  over 
this  period  has  been  the  contention  that  the  major  cause  of  the  defects  is  the 
existing  pattern  of  local  highway  authorities.  Committees  have  been  set  up ; the 
administrative  structure  augmented  and  powers  and  functions  juggled  but  the 
one  aspect  of  highway  administration  that  has  not  materially  altered  is  the  pattern 


* 27th  Report  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  1951-52, 
t The  major  enquiries  that  have  recommended  a central  authority  are  : 

Report  of  Royal  Commisrion  on  London  Traffic,  1905 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1913 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1919 
Report  of  Advisory  Committee  Ministry  of  Transport,  1920 
Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  London  Government,  1923 
Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Cross  River  Traffic,  1926 
Report  of  Regional  Town  Planning  Committee,  Ministry  of  Health,  1929 
Greater  London  Plan,  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  1944 
Report  of  London  Planning  Administrative  Committee,  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning,  1949 
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of  local  government  areas  which  have  been  vested  with  road  building  respon- 
sibility. The  metropolitan  road  system  remains  in  the  hands  of  authorities  whose 
area,  population  and  resources  are  unsuited  to  this  function. 

10.  In  the  first  place  the  existing  distribution  of  highway  functions  is  very 
fragmented.  Some  idea  of  this  can  be  gauged  from  the  brief  description  given 
below.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  area  is  divided  into  two  parts ; the  L.C.C. 
area,  and  the  outer  London  area. 

L.C.C  Area 

11.  There  are  no  trunk  roads  (which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport)  in  the  L.C.C.  area.  The  L.C.C.,  under  powers  inherited  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  undertakes  major  road  improvement  schemes  and 
is  in  effect  responsible  for  all  Class  I and  most  of  Class  II  road  improvements  in 
the  County,  except  the  City.*  It  is  not,  however,  a highway  authority  in  the  strict 
statutory  sense,  but  is  responsible  for  Thames  bridges  with  the  exception  of  the 
City  Bridges  (four).  The  statutory  highway  authorities  and  improvement  authori- 
ties are  the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  City  (which  is  also  a bridge 
authority).  These  29  highway  authorities  carry  out  road  improvement  in  respect 
of  all  the  remaining  Class  II  roads  not  dealt  with  by  the  L.C.C.  and  all  Class  III 
and  unclassified  roads. 

12.  In  addition  to  its  major  road  improvement  responsibility,  the  L.C.C.  also 
administers  four  Thames  tunnels  and  the  free  ferry  service  at  Woolwich. 

Outer  London  Area 

13.  Although  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  trunk  roads  and  their  bridges  the  work  is  carried  out  on  an  agency  basis  by  the 
5 county  councils  and  3 county  boroughs  and  16  district  councils, 

14.  The  five  counties  are  the  major  highway  authorities  for  classified  roads 
(and  for  unclassified  roads  in  rural  districts)  but  may  delegate  these  functions  to 
districts,  or,  districts  of  over  20,000  population  may  claim  highway  powers  from 
the  county.  In  Middlesex  the  position  is  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of 
quite  separate  arrangements.f  The  county  councils  are  also  bridge  authorities 
where  applicable. 

15.  The  three  county  boroughs  in  the  review  area  are  the  highway  improve- 
ment and  construction  authorities  for  all  roads  within  their  respective  areas. 

16.  The  most  important  defect  arising  out  of  the  fragmentation  is  that  the 
vesting  of  highway  responsibility  in  relatively  small  areas  weakens  the  incentive 
to  undertake  construction  since  the  bulk  of  traffic  is  through  traffic  there  being 
no  close  link  between  the  particular  highway  authority  and  the  users  of  its 
highways.  The  provision  of  substantial  grants  by  the  central  government  to  the 
cost  does  not  appear  to  have  overcome  a reluctance  to  build.  In  the  closely 
built  up  London  area  this  inherent  difficulty  is  considerably  magnified. 

17.  A further  defect  of  the  existing  administration  is  that  the  chain  of 
organisation  which  this  fragmented  structure  imposes,  threading  as  it  may,  from 

* It  does  contribute  to  the  cost  of  major  improvement  schemes  in  the  City,  however, 
t Under  the  Middlesex  system  districts  may  : 

(a)  enter  into  Co-ordination  Agreements  with  the  County  Council  and  waive  dieir  right  to 
exercise  delegated  highway  functions  (except  for  roads  of  an  arterial  nature),  or 

(b)  enter  into  an  agency  agreement  with  the  County  Council  and  abandon  their  right  to 
claim  highway  function  (except  for  roads  of  an  arterial  nature)  or 

(c)  enter  into  Co-ordination  Agreements  with  the  County  Council  and  waive  their  right  to 
claim  statutory  highway  function. 
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the  Minister  to  the  Divisional  Road  Engineer  of  the  Ministry  to  the  county  or 
county  borough  and  on  finally  to  the  claiming  authority,  is  in  itself  a hindrance 
A recent  appraisal*  arrived  at  a total  of  31  separate  administrative  operations 
between  the  various  responsible  authorities  for  many  major  improvement  schemes 

18.  The  complexity  of  the  highway  administration  renders  the  elected 
members  contribution  less  effective  and  adds  bewilderment  to  the  general  public’s 
normally  patchy  acquaintance  with  local  government.  In  fact  highways  are  not 
usually  associated  in  the  publics  mind  with  local  government.  As  a result  a 
function  which  is  qf  vital  interest  to  almost  all  sections  of  the  population,  and 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  day-to-day  well-being  of  the  Metropolis  depends 
seldom  has  any  impact  on  the  public  mind  and  appears  to  be  lost  in  a bureaucratic 
fog.  Such  elusiveness  breeds  incomprehension  and  frustration  which  in  turn 
undermines  the  prestige  of  local  government  in  general. 


Co-ordination  with  Related  Functions 

19.  The  increasing  scope  of  public  responsibihty  for  controlling  building 
development,  the  location  of  industry  and  the  increasing  importance  of  road 
borne  transport  have  led  to  the  gradual  realisation  of  the  need  to  co-ordinate 
highway  building  with  other  functions.  The  massive  and  uncontrolled  growth 
of  the  suburban  fringe  between  the  wars  provided  graphic  illustrations  of  the 
urgent  need  for  such  co-ordination  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

20.  Sir  Charles  Bressey  in  his  highway  survey  in  1937f  emphasised  the 
short-comings  arising  from  the  piece-meal  character  of  roads  built  in  the  inter-war 
period,  and  the  absence  of  any  co-ordination  with  housing  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

21.  This  Report  underlined  the  importance  of  long  term  planning  of 
highways  over  the  whole  built  up  area  in  anticipation  of  changes  in  population 
density  and  the  location  of  industry.  If  roads  are  to  be  built  for  modern  needs 
and  at  the  lowest  cost  they  must  be  planned  before  the  development  takes  place. 
Therefore,  the  Report  concludes,  town  planning  must  be  co-ordinated  with  trafBc 
and  road  building. 

22.  Bressey  also  included  in  his  Report  a detailed  blue  print  for  the 
future  development  of  roads  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London  in  the  form  of 
a simplified  spider’s  web  of  major  single  purpose  radial  motorways  linked  together 
by  a series  of  ring  roads  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  radials  and  divert  through 
traffic  from  the  centre  of  the  Metropolis. 

23.  It  was  upon  the  basic  pattern  set  out  by  Bressey  that  Abercrombie 
devised  the  highway  system  for  the  Greater  London  Plan  in  1944.  His  insistence 
on  the  need  to  co-ordinate  highway  construction  with  town  planning,  housing  and 
the  location  of  industry  was  given  added  emphasis  by  Abercrombie  who  advocated 
a regional  planning  authority  to  supervise  their  administration.  Abercrombie’s 
concept  of  a Metropolitan  co-ordinating  body,  but  with  different  powers,  was 
endorsed  by  the  London  Planning  Administration  Committee  in  1949. 


* S.  M.  Lovell : The  suitability  of  the  existing  highway  organisation  to  deal  with  an 

Mpanding  programme  of  road  construction  ’’—Conference  on  the  Highway  Needs  of  Great 
Bntain,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1957. 

t Highway  Development  Survey  (Greater  London)— Ministry  of  Transport,  1937. 
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24.  Since  1949  both  the  need  for  co-ordination  and  for  concerted  action 
over  the  whole  metropolitan  area  has  become  more  urgent.  The  road  improve- 
ments which  are  now  being  undertaken  are  both  inadequate  and  overdue.  And 
some  of  these  have  been  handicapped  in  their  execution  because  so  many  different 
highway  authorities  are  involved. 

25.  The  urgency  of  the  problems  is  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
increasing  size  of  the  trafhc  load.  In  1934-37  when  Bressey  carried  out  his 
Survey  there  was  one  vehicle  (excluding  motor  cycles)  to  every  twenty  people. 
Today  the  figure  is  now  over  2j  vehicles.  In  1938  there  were  more  than  12  motor 
vehicles  to  every  mile  of  roads ; today  there  are  more  than  20.  The  Ministry’s 
forecast,  on  the  basis  of  an  ultimate  demand  for  one  car  per  family,  is  IJ  times 
the  1954  traffic  total. 

26.  Estimates  of  the  cost  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  road  system  entails  due 
to  traffic  congestion  are  necessarily  speculative.  One  estimate  made  in  1957  of 
the  cost  in  an  area  of  3 miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross  was  £1 1 ,000,000  annually. 

27.  Very  clearly  the  almost  legendary  problem  of  London  roads  is  greater 
today  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  any  improvement 
is  the  present  pattern  of  local  and  central  government  control.  A metropolitan 
authority  for  highways  is  therefore,  the  only  acceptable  solution.  By  highways  is 
meant,  of  course,  major  roads  (i.e.  trunk  and  classified,  including  bridges  and 
tunnels).  The  maintenance,  if  not  the  construction,  of  minor  roads  would  remain 
with  the  lower  tier  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  central  area  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  place  all  highway  functions  with  the  metropolitan  body.  Trunk 
roads  within  the  review  area  would  be  abolished. 

28.  Before  discussing  more  precisely  the  form  such  a metropolitan  authority 
should  take  there  are  a number  of  advantages  which  it  would  have  over  existing 
arrangements. 


Finance 

29.  A metropolitan  body  would  better  be  able  to  finance  the  kind  of  large- 
scale  reconstruction  which  has  been  largely  non  existent  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
past  50  years.*  In  the  central  area  in  particular,  large  sections  of  the  street 
pattern  are  obsolete  and  reconstruction  on  a very  substantial  scale  will  be  required 
if  the  needs  of  even  the  present  traffic  load  are  to  be  met  adequately.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  “ Road  improvements  which 
are  restricted  solely  to  minor  repairs  or  partial  widening  cannot  ease  increasing 
pressure  of  London  traffic  . . . The  real  remedy  lies  in  large-scale  widening  and 
re-planning  of  roads  to  enable  the  extra  traffic  in  Inner  London  to  circulate  more 
freely  . . . Restrictive  methods,  on  which  we  are  continually  being  asked  to  advise, 
can  only  afford  temporary  relief  and  cannot  provide  a solution  to  the  problem  as 
a whole  . . . Large  scale  improvement  schemes  are  essential  although  they  may 
prove  costly.  ”t 


* 27th  Report  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  11951-52. 

t Some  indication  of  the  relative  decline  in  the  scale  of  major  road  improvement  in  the 
L.C.C.  area  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  between 
1855  and  1888  averaged  £400,000  per  annum  expenditure  on  roads,  while  the  figures  for  the 
L.C.C.  between  1889  and  1935  was  £320,000, — Cited  in  Sir  Henry  Haward:  “The  London 
County  Council  from  within.’’ 
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30.  One  of  the  factors  that  has  inhibited  this  kind  of  re-development  in  th 
past  has  been  the  enormous  cost  involved.*  The  Ministry,  who  have  responsibil't^ 
for  the  major  roads  in  the  area,  have  been  forced  to  compete  with  other  natio  I 
claims  on  the  public  purse  and  in  this  respect  have  been  largely  unsuccessful 
The  local  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  the  resources  nor  anv 
responsibility  beyond  their  own  borders,  to  institute  any  developments  based  on 
the  overall  needs  of  the  Metropolis.  In  addition,  by  locating  financial  resnon 
sibility  in  a single  authority,  long-term  planning  would  be  feasible.  ^ 


Staffing 

31.  The  division  of  highway  responsibility  between  so  many  authorities  has 
had  a number  of  adverse  effects  on  the  distribution  of  the  available  supply  of 
technical  staff.  The  activities  of  the  existing  authorities  are  not  wide  enoueli 
to  employ  the  necessary  team  of  highly  specialised  personnel  necessary  to  cone 
with  complex  problems  of  urban  road  building  and  maintenance.  Nor  have  they 
the  scope  to  make  the  most  economic  use  of  the  small  number  of  road  specialists 
that  exist.  A major  staff  problem  in  this  country  is  the  absence  of  a sufficient 
number  of  trained  and  experienced  highway  and  traffic  engineers. 


32.  An  additional  hazard  is  that  the  civil  engineering  side  of  local  govern- 
ment IS  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  depredations  of  the  larger  private  companies 
who  can  offer  first-class  personnel  more  attractive  conditions  and  salaries  than  it 
IS  within  the  power  of  most  of  the  existing  local  authorities  to  give.  There  is  also 
stiff  competition  for  the  engineering  graduate  for  the  same  reasons.  And  any 
local  authority  is  likely  to  be  seeking  engineering  talent,  at  least  for  the  next  12 
years  or  so,  in  an  increasingly  competitive  marketf 


33.  An  authority  covering  Greater  London,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
able  to  institute  training  schemes  and  makes  practicable  the  employment  of  a 
wide  range  of  high  grade  specialist  personnel  in  addition  to  being  in  a far  better 

prTvS: 


Research 

34.  Closely  connected  with  the  need  for  training  specialist  staff  is  the  need 

to  the  peculiar  problems  of  a vast 
the  neeH  f fi^  Jf  f ‘'‘=’",.<l«P^rtment  would  not  only  be  invaluable  in  defining 
safefvffig  tLm^  Metropolis  bffi  could  also  ascertain  the  most  economical  ways  of 
satisfying  them.  There  is  still  a considerable  amount  of  research  to  be  dOM  if 

RmTResTa*’/T’T  T adequately.  According  to  the  Director  of  the 

Road  Research  Laboratory:  Despite  the  studies  that  have  been  made  there  is 

still  too  little  known  about  Britain’s  present  road  system,  about  the  extent  to 

ffie  tet  wa^'orsett-  it  P"*  ‘‘  particularly  about 

form  part  of  ®®“"'8./i.bout  the  job.J  A research  section  should  logically 
form  part  of  a metropolitan  authority.  It  would  extend  and  benefit  from  the 
work  already  done  by  the  Road  Research  Laboratory. 

* for  the  L.C.C.  area  alone 

road  building  even  less  attractive.  financial  crisis  rendered  the  high  cost  of  major 

' Lo  (^ackerman  Report).  Office  of 

^ Needs  of  Grew  BritailTStaHon  ’’--Conference  on  the  Highway 
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Overall  Policy 

35.  The  need  for  the  co-ordination  of  highway  building  with  the  related 
functions  of  traffic  control  and  town  planning  has  been  mentioned  already.  But 
the  co-ordination  of  functions  will  not  of  itself  help  to  solve  the  tremendous 
London  highway  problem.  In  addition  to  being  co-ordinated  they  need  to  be 
administered  in  realation  to  an  overall  policy.  Experience  in  America  suggests 
that  failure  to  do  this  can  have  disastrous  results  for  the  development  of  a large 
city.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  a Greater  London  authority  with  a suitable  range 
of  powers  would  have  a telling  advantage. 

36.  A metropolitan  authority  would  be  in  a position  to  choose  a policy  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  area  as  a whole.  To  judge,  for  example,  the  relative 
merits  of  limiting  traffic  coming  into  the  central  area  in  order  to  preserve  its 
present  character  as  against  one  of  improving  access  to  the  central  area  possibly 
by  means  of  urban  motorways  and  the  building  of  multi-storied  parking  facilities 
to  accommodate  the  traffic  so  created. 

37.  Because  highways  have  been  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
administration  of  the  Greater  London  area  there  exists  a considerable  weight  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessary  remedies.  The  more  important  of  these  which  deserve 
consideration  are  discussed  below. 

(i)  A London  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 

38.  Quite  apart  from  any  general  scepticism  that  such  a plan  arouses  in  the 
light  of  the  Ministry’s  record  since  its  creation  nearly  40  years  ago,  there  are 
two  strong  objections  to  this  solution.  In  the  first  place  such  a plan  would 
represent  the  diversion  of  a sizeable  slice  of  the  existing  powers  of  local  authorities 
out  of  local  government  altogether.  Redistribution  of  this  nature  is  undesirable 
in  an  age  which  has  already  witnessed  such  a substantial  reduction  in  local 
initiative  and  responsibility  to  the  point  of  endangering  the  whole  concept  of  local 
self  government.  In  addition,  the  transfer  would  represent  a net  increase  in  the 
administrative  responsibilities  of  the  central  government  at  a time  when  it  is 
recognised  on  all  sides  to  be  already  overloaded. 

39.  The  second  objection  is  that  a transfer  to  a specific  Ministry  would  only 
answer  half  the  problem  since  the  metropolitan  solution  is  not  solely  a question 
of  area  but  also  of  co-ordination  with  other  related  functions,  particularly  town 
planning,  housing  and  industrial  development,  traffic  and  public  transport. 
Therefore,  unless  these  functions  are  also  to  be  transferred  to  central  government, 
the  need  for  co-ordination  would  still  remain  unfulfilled. 

40.  A further  defect  of  this  solution  is  that  the  financial  advantage  of  the 
huge  concentration  of  rateable  value  in  the  metropolis,  would  be  lost  if  highways 
were  made  a central  government  responsibility. 

41.  In  short,  to  transfer  major  road  responsibilities  to  a government  depart- 
ment might  create  even  greater  problems  than  the  degree  of  centralisation 
obtained,  would  alleviate. 

(ii)  An  ad  hoc  authority 

42.  A second  solution  has  advocated  placing  major  road  building  and 
maintenance  outside  both  local  and  central  government.  The  metropolitan  body 
would  be  an  ad  hoc  board  for  highways  in  the  manner  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board. 
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43.  There  are  two  major  objections  to  such  a body.  Firstly,  Highway 
administration  would  no  longer  form  part  of  local  government  and  the  same 
arguments  as  are  put  forward  above  against  the  central  government  solution  apply 
here.  Secondly,  an  ad  hoc-  body  would  have  the  cardinal  defect  of  being  even 
less  susceptible  to  co-ordination  with  other  activities  such  as  housing  and  town 
planning  than  the  central  government  solution.  The  history  of  ad  hoc  boards  in 
the  London  area  suggests  that  even  rudimentary  liaison  cannot  be  assumed  to 
occur.  An  ad  hoc  authority  would  add  little  to  the  efficiency  of  highway  admini- 
stration and  create  additional  problems  both  of  co-ordination  and  public 
accountability. 


(hi)  Ministry  of  Transport  Plan 

44.  The  Ministry  of  Transport  in  their  published  evidence  to  the  present 
Commission  have  offered  a third  alternative  solution.  This  involves  the  reduction 
in  the  present  number  of  highways  authorities  to  23,  each  to  be  a single  tier 
authority  for  highways.  Certainly  such  a move  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
existing  pattern  of  responsibility  and  would  doubtless  be  followed  by  some 
improvement  in  existing  conditions  if  only  because  the  Ministry  would  have  fewer 
authorities  with  which  to  deal.  Nevertheless,  there  are  serious  objections  to  the 
plan.  In  our  view  even  the  number  of  23  is  too  many  for  the  planning  of  a 
system  of  roads  designed  to  serve  the  area  as  a whole.  Secondly,  this  plan  ignores 
the  need  for  co-ordination  with  related  services,  which  presumably  will  continue 
to  remain  part  of  local  government  responsibility.  Thirdly,  it  would  place  more 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  voluntary  co-operation  than  already  exist  since  the  re- 
organisation would  be  accompanied  by  a rationalisation  of  boundaries  and  a 
redistribution  of  powers  which  would  crystalise  and  strengthen  local  allegience 
to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  view. 


(iv)  An  elected  muld-purpose  council 

45.  There  remains  a fourth  solution  which  retains  the  idea  of  an  overall 
body  for  Greater  London  but  which  avoids  all  the  defects  of  the  preceding  three. 
It  would  remain  within  the  broad  framework  of  local  government.  In  so  doing 
it  would  not  only  preserve  the  principal  of  self  government  but  in  addition  have 
the  advantage  of  the  huge  concentration  of  rateable  value  on  Greater  London 
which  would  furnish  it  with  a substantial  poportion  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
tackling  problems  on  a large  scale. 

46.  In  addition  it  would  be  responsible  for  the  related  functions  of  housing 
and  industrial  development  traffic  control  and  town  planning,  as  well  as  highways 
and  bridges. 

47.  The  history  of  advisory  or  joint  committees  in  this  sphere  suggests  that 
it  is  imperative  that  the  council  should  have  executive  powers.* 

48.  The  metropolitan  authority  then,  should  be  multi-purpose  and 
admimstered  by  a directly  elected  executive  council. 


* *6  arguments  against  a non-executive  body  see  the 

™onty  Report  the  London  Planning  Administration  Committee,  T949.  The  defects  of 

th*  An™  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  in  particular  are  dealt  with  in 

the  Appendix  on  transport  and  traffic. 
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Summary 

49.  To  summarise  briefly;  The  re-organisation  of  the  existing  pattern  of 
road  administration  in  the  London  area  has  been  advocated  for  more  than  half 
a century.  With  the  emergence  of  modern  transport  the  basis  on  which  such 
recommendations  have  been  made  have  a greater  significance  today  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  solution  most  usually  favoured  has  been  the  metropolitan  one ; 
the  history  of  highway  administration  clearly  indicates  that  if  it  is  to  have  its 
functional  and  political  advantages  fully  utilised  such  a body  must  remain  a local 
government  responsibility  forming  part  of  a multi-purpose  body  with  executive 
powers  and  financial  autonomy,  and  be  directly  elected. 

50.  The  broad  advantages  of  a metropolitan  council  of  this  type  would  be : 

(1)  The  opportunities  it  would  offer  for  the  overall  planning,  improvement 
and  construction  of  major  roads  and  bridges  in  conjunction  with  related 
services  based  on  a consistent  traffic  policy. 

(2)  The  strengthening  of  financial  resources  essential  for  large-scale  re- 
development. 

(3)  The  provision  of  a single  political  entity  upon  which  the  electorate  can 
focus  its  attention  with  a range  of  powers  and  functions  suflScient  to 
kindle  the  interest  and  imagination  of  the  public. 

(4)  The  facilities  it  would  provide  to  attract  the  necessary  top  grade  technical 
staff  and  make  possible  the  most  economic  distribution  of  their  talents. 

(5)  The  additional  scope  it  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  research 
into  the  tralEc  and  highway  problems  of  the  greatest  of  all  urban  areas. 


II  — TRAFFIC  AND  PUBLIC  TRANSPORT 

li  While  the  increase  in  Greater  London’s  population  may  be  attributable  to 
many  causes,  the  expansion  of  its  area  was  made  possible  by  the  development  of 
improved  communications  by  public  and  private  transport.  The  construction  of 
suburban  railways,  for  example,  and  the  cheap  fares  which  followed  them,  were 
linked  in  a direct  and  causative  manner  with  the  growth  of  particular  districts. 
In  Middlesex,  the  growth  of  such  districts  as  Tottenham,*  Edmonton  and  Enfield 
was  related  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  Eastern  Suburban  line  from  Liverpool 
Street  in  the  seventies  of  last  century ; Acton’s  development  as  a residential  district 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  century  (1880)  was  not  less  directly  related  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  District  Line.  In  Essex,  the  development  of  Walthamstow  and 
Leyton  was  associated  with  the  construction  of  suburban  lines  connecting  them 
with  the  City  ; the  later  housing  areas  of  South  Essex,  such  as  those  of  Becontree 
and  Hornchurch,  were  similarly  dependent  upon  the  extended  District  Line,  just 
as  the  construction  of  the  Piccadilly  Line  to  Cockfosters  in  Hertfordshire  gave 
daily  access  to  Central  London  for  the  residents  of  that  district.  South  of  the 
river,  housing  development  resulted  from  the  ability  to  commute  between  the 
suburbs  and  central  London  by  the  network  of  electric  train  services.  Without 


* Tottenham,  for  example,  doubled  its  population  in  the  decade  foHowkig  the  construction 
of  the  suburban  line  to  liverjxxjl  Street  and  the  introduction  of  cheap  workmen’s  fares, 
Edmonton  similarly  grew  rapadly  from  this  date  as  did  Walthamstow  as  soon  as  its  railway 
arrived,-  More  recently,  fhe  opening  of  the  Cockfosters  line  enabled  the  population  of 
East  Bamet  to  be  increased  by  77%  within  a decade. 
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these  the  extensive  housing  estates  of  Bexley  and  Esher,  for  example,  would  have 
had  but  little  attraction  for  Londoners.  More  recently  the  improved  services 
which  will  result  from  electrification  of  services  from  London  into  Essex,  for 
example,  are  likely  similarly  to  encourage  further  the  spread  of  urban  growth. 

2.  Railways  have  not  been  the  only  means  of  improving  suburban  com- 
munications, and  successively,  tramways,  buses  and  private  cars  have  exercised 
their  influence  in  enabling  London  to  encroach  upon  the  surrounding  rural  areas. 
Yet  while  Greater  London’s  outer  districts  were  in  a sense  called  into  being  by 
public  transport  facilities,  their  subsequent  growth  threatens  to  outstrip  those 
facilities. 


The  Present  Position 

3.  The  pattern  which  the  trafiBc  creates  is  concerned  at  its  most  intense  with 
bringing  every  day  more  than  a million  workers  to  their  employment  in  central 
London  and  returning  them  later  to  their  homes.*  These  two  major  movements 
show  no  sign  of  diminishing,  rather  are  they  increasing  in  intensity.  The  British 
Transport  Commission,  for  example,  in  reporting  for  1958  shows  the  evening 
rush  hour  as  accounting  for  no  less  than  43  % of  the  day’s  total  traffic  at  Southern 
Region  London  termini.  The  equivalent  figure  for  1938  was  but  31%.  The 
enormous  movement  has  further  to  be  handled  between  the  termini  and  actual 
workplace  by  those  concerned  with  public  transport.  Another  traffic  problem  of 
increasing  intensity  is  that  posed  by  the  use  of  private  cars,  which  again  is 
subject  to  two  daily  peaks.  There  is,  in  the  interim,  the  associated  problem  of 
parking,  which  itself  threatens  to  bring  to  a halt  the  circulation  of  London’s 
traffic. 


4.  In  travelling  daily  to  work  in  central  London,  or  even  in  shopping  in  the 
suburbs  at  the  week-end  at  such  places  as  Ilford,  Romford  or  Croydon,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Londoner,  whether  motorist  or  pedestrian,  to  escape  the 
inconveniences  imposed  by  the  traffic  problems  of  a great  city.  Financially,  the 
cost  of  travel  to  work  resulting  from  the  mere  size  of  the  Metropolis  assumes  in 
London  a greater  significance  to  the  worker  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

5.  If  such  concentration  of  traffic  by  rail,  bus,  underground  railway,  private 
car  and  even  on  foot  is  not  to  become  still  further  congested  traffic  control  of  a 
most  rigorous  kind  is  necessary— traffic  flows,  road  classification,  speed  limits, 
traffic  lights,  pedestrian  crossings — aU  need  comprehensive  consideration ; the 
particular  problem  of  parking  calls  for  positive  and  large-scale  action,  and  the 
interests  of  those  concerned  from  the  London  Transport  Executive  to  local 
businesses  need  co-ordination. 


* Peak  traffic  is  between  very  narrow  limits  of  time,  as  an  analysis  of  passengers  leaving  Central 
London  snows  ; 


Main  Line  Railways 
Underground 
Road  Services 


Between  5.0-6.0  p.m.  (li)  Between  4.30-7  p.ra. 

236,300  375,300 

292,600  472,400 

118,000  236,700 


r Crash  Hour  Travel  m Central  London  ” (H.M.S.O.  1958),  Report  of  the  first  year’s  work 
of  the  Committee  for  Staggermg  of  Working  Hours  in  Central  London); 
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The  Authorities 

6.  To  attend  to  these  critical  problems  within  Greater  London,  there  is  a 
mass  of  authorities  and  interested  bodies.  The  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  dealing  with  all  schemes  for  traffic, 
and  makes  grants  to  the  local  authorities.  There  are,  however,  other  government 
departments  with  an  interest — the  Home  Secretary  must  be  consulted  when 
proposed  regulations  affect  Police ; the  Ministry  of  Labour  is  concerned  on  travel 
to  work.  There  is  the  L.C.C.  and  over  a hundred  local  highway  authorities* 
ranging  from  Middlesex  with  two  and  a quarter  million  population,  to  district 
authorities  such  as  Shoreditch  with  45,000  population,  and  no  more  than  664 
acres  and  8 miles  of  classified  road.  In  addition,  the  British  Transport  Com- 
mission with  its  London  Transport  Executive  needs  to  be  consulted ; the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  and  that  of  the  City  as  well  as  those  of  the  surrounding 
counties  and  county  boroughs ; there  are  the  motoring  organisations  and  others 
such  as  the  Transport  Users’  Consultative  Committee;  the  Local  Transport 
Committees  and  Groups,  the  Committee  for  Staggering  Working  Hours ; the 
Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee;  there  is  the  Nugent  Committee  covering 
part  of  the  area.  There  is  also  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  which  endeavours  to  have  cognisance  of  all  these  activities. 

7.  The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  was 
established  in  1924  under  the  London  Traffic  Act  of  the  same  year.  It  has  been 
re-organised  on  three  subsequent  occasions — (i)  under  the  London  Passenger 
Transport  Act  of  1933,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  increased  local  authority 
representation  and  seriously  restricted  the  Committee’s  powers  ;f  (ii)  under  the 
Transport  Act,  1947,  which  defined  its  relationship  via  the  Transport  Users’ 
Consultative  Committees  with  the  British  Transport  Executives ; and  again  (iii) 
under  the  Road  Traffic  Act  of  1956. 

8.  The  Advisory  Committee  now  consists  of  45  members,  viz.: 

2 representing  the  Ministries 

23  representing  Local  Authorities 

3 representing  PoUce 

17  representing  Transport  Users,  etc. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Ministries,  in  addition  to  having  their  own 
representatives,  appoint  “ representatives  ” of  other  bodies,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  nevertheless  the  Local  Authorities  are  in  the  majority  and  in  fact  elect  the 
Chairman. 

9.  The  area  in  which  the  Committee  operates  is  a wide  one,  reaching  to  the 
north  of  Hertfordshire  and  as  far  south  as  Redhill ; as  far  west  as  Slough  and  as 
far  east  as  Gravesend. 

10.  Its  duties  include  considering  and  advising  on  road  improvement 
schemes  ; closing  streets  for  works ; street  obstruction ; attachment  of  conditions 
to  grant  of  licences  for  hire  with  omnibuses ; limiting  buses  on  certain  streets , 


• The  functions  of  the  highway  authorities  and  their  relations  with  one  another  are  given  in 
all  their  compexities  in-  Appenthx  DI  on  Highways. 

t Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Department,  H.M.S.O.  1959,  to  the  present 
Royal  Commission,  ■ p.  170. 
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finally,  the  Minister  must  refer  to  it  his  proposals  concerning  traffie  regulations 
In  practice  the  Advisory  Council  confines  itself  to  road  transport  matters,  for 
which  purpose  there  are  three  main  sub-committees  concerned  with  partinilar 
functions : 

(i)  Traffic  Circulation — Parking,  etc. 

(ii)  Traffic  Regulation — Speed  limits,  traffic  lights,  etc. 

(iii)  Road  Development — Considering  and  advising  on  improvements  to  road 
systems,  co-ordination  schemes  for  road  works,  etc. 

11.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  is  a large  and  unwieldly  Committee,  with 
a task  complicated  by  an  enormous  area  in  which  to  work  and  with  far  too  many 
interests  to  be  consulted.  But  with  these  critical  problems  before  it,  the  Com- 
mittee’s greatest  handicap  is  undoubtedly  that  it  has  no  executive  powers  and  can 
only  advise,  acting  by  way  of  recommendation  and  without  specific  executive 
powers  or  financial  resources  to  carry  out  its  proposals.  It  cannot  itself  under- 
take any  of  the  constructional  work  involved.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
in  the  absence  of  a single  executive  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  so 
little  has  been  practically  possible,  and  that  the  problem  of  traffic  control  in 
London  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  out  of  hand. 

12.  In  its  earher  years,  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  Committee  recognised 
the  severity  of  the  problems  and  vigorously  attempted  to  secure  their  solution. 
It  made  a large  number  of  recommendations  on  a great  variety  of  subjects.  Some 
were  acted  upon  by  the  Minister  with  success,  but  these  were  mainly  of  a 
comparatively  minor  character  and  after  four  years  the  Committee  felt  obliged 
to  report  “we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  disappointment  that  so  little 
practical  effect  has  been  given  to  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  have  been  accepted  by  you  involving  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  and  bridges,  the  earrying  out  of  road  widenings  and 
improvements  and  the  provision  of  additional  travelling  facilities.”* 


14.  Comments  expressing  dissatisfaction  continued  to  find  a place  in  the 
Committee’s  Annual  Reports— for  example  in  1930-31  and  again  in  1931-32:  “It 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  proceed  with  many  of  the  improvement  schemes 
which  we  have  recommended  from  time  to  time.” 

15.  This  was  again  the  theme  of  a complaint  in  1934-5  when  a plea  was 
added  that  a complete  plan  or  programme  for  improving  road  communications 
was  a matter  of  urgent  necessity.  Despite  the  Bressey  Report,  it  is  regrettable 
that  all  the  criticisms  which  the  Committee  offered  in  the  thirties  could  still  be 
levelled  today  and  because  in  post-war  years  the  problems  have  become  intensified 
they  apply  with  even  greater  force. 

Defects  in  Metropolitan  Traffic  Control 

16.  Specific  defects  result  from  present  arrangements  for  Traffic  Control  in 
Greater  London.  The  chief  of  these  are  as  follows : 

(i)  A Multiplicity  of  Authorities 

17.  In  its  very  nature  the  problems  arising  are  such  as  to  need  the  co- 


• Third  Annual  Report,  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  1927-28. 
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ordination  of  many  interests,  but  it  must  be  doubted  whether  the  present  number 
of  bodies  is  either  desirable  or  necessary.  Local  authorities,  for  example,  should 
undoubtedly  be  represented,  but  the  present  numbers  of  those  concerned  with 
traffic  and  related  matters  are  solely  the  result  of  an  antiquated  structure  of  local 
government.  Again,  the  large  number  of  separate  and  semi-independent  com- 
mittees (see  para.  6)  are  not  necessary  in  themselves,  but  exist  in  their  present 
form  largely  because  a suitable  and  responsible  body  which  could  comprehend 
all  their  functions  is  absent. 

(M)  Limited  Powers 

18.  The  only  single  authority  with  an  overall  view  is  merely  advisory  and 
can  do  little  to  ensure  that  what  is  necessary  is  in  fact  carried  out.  That  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  is  in  a position  to  be 
aware  of  the  problems  is  clear  from  its  reports,  which  have  been  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  paper.  While  the  Committee’s  constitution  and  membership  is  not 
such  as  to  recommend  its  being  given  wide  executive  powers,  the  need  for  some 
such  body  so  equipped  is  apparent. 

(iii)  The  Committee’s  Area 

19.  The  Advisory  Committee’s  area  is,  in  this  connection,  too  wide.  The 
detail  dealt  with*  from  a £2m.  scheme  on  the  London-Bristol  Trunk  Road  to  the 
closing  of  streets  in  Westminster  for  children’s  playgrounds  makes  nonsense  of  the 
unnecessarily  wide  area  which  the  present  Committee  has  to  regard.  Its  very 
size  adds  further  to  the  already  too-numerous  bodies  which  need  to  be  consulted. 
The  problems  of  Greater  London  are  more  than  sufficient  to  call  for  the  fuU 
attention  of  a metropolitan  traffic  authority.  Regional  co-ordination  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  but  it  could  be  achieved  more  readily  by  other  means,  and 
indeed  such  co-ordination  would  be  simplified  were  those  authorities  concerned 
with  the  metropolis  reduced  in  numbers  and  strengthened  by  greater  powers. 


(iv)  Related  Functions 

20.  The  Advisory  Committee  suffers  from  the  defect  of  being  an  ad  hoc 
authority.  The  field  which  the  Advisory  Committee  has  endeavoured  to  cover  is 
a wide  one  varying  from  highway  planning  to  problems  arising  from  public 
transport ; yet  it  is  not  comprehensive  of  related  functions  as  would  be  a general 
purposes  authority.  The  links  with  housing  and  planning  are  only  of  an  inject 
and  tenuous  kind  and  not  nearly  as  strong  as  would  be  possible  were  th^e  duties 
contained  within  a single  authority.  As  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  paper 
show,  traffic  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  growth  of  the  metropohs.  For  this 
reason  alone  highways  and  traffic  control  is  or  should  be  the  close  associate  of 
both  planning  and  housing.  The  three  can  only  be  separated  with  serious 
loss  of  co-ordination. 


(v)  Lack  of  electoral  accountability 

21  An  associated  defect  lies  in  the  unrepresentative  nature  of  the  present 
Advisory  Committee.  Of  all  public  services,  public  transport  affects  the  daily 
lives  of  Londoners  more  directly  than  any  other.  The  discomforts  of  travel  in 
London  affect  Londoners  acutely  and  personally.  At  present  there  is  no  remedy 
within  the  hands  of  the  citizen,  since  the  Advisory  Committee  is  in  no  way  subject 


• A glance  at  the  Annual  Report  amply  supports  this  statment.  That  for  1957,  for  example, 
shows  between  pages  23  and  52  the  mass  of  detail  considered. 
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to  direct  public  pressure.  How  far  the  nominees  of  the  Ministry  can  be  regarded 
as  truly  representative  of  the  interests  they  stand  for  is  doubtful:  Nor  is  th 
presence  of  multitudinous  local  authorities  any  advance — ^it  is  no  more  than  ' 
cumbersome  arrangement  representative  of  the  particular  interests  of  the 
municipal  structures  concerned.*  These  interests  are  in  no  way  responsible  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion  on  the  issues  concerned  and  are  no  substitute  fo 
its  salutary  effect.  ^ 


22.  It  IS  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  recent  protest  strikes  by  passengers 
on  the  underground  railways  are  the  direct  result  of  public  frustration  which 
could  find  no  other  satisfactory  expression.  The  position  could  only  benefit  from 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  expressed  in  votes  for  its  representatives.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  present  discomforts  of  daily  travel  in  London  would 
have  continued  so  long  had  the  matter  been  one  subject  to  a body  directly 
responsible  to  the  daily  travellers  in  the  elective  sense.  It  does  not  necessarily 
foUow  that  the  constitution  of  the  London  Transport  Executive  should  be 
changed— and  indeed  that  is  not  at  issue— but  there  would  be  benefit  in  it 
associating  more  closely  with  a Greater  London  Council. 


The  future  problems  of  the  Metropolis 

23.  Before  making  proposals  to  remedy  present  defects,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  consider  the  way  matters  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  immediate  future.  From 
all  available  information  travel  conditions  are  deteriorating  in  the  Metropolis. 
A glance  at  central  London  above  or  below  ground  during  the  rush  hours  shows 
a state  of  affairs  which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  community.  On  these 
grounds  alone  urgent  action  is  called  for.  There  must  be  a new  recognition  of 
responsibility  by  a body  which  can  look  at  the  problems  anew  and  take  very 
vigorous  action.  ’ 


, problems  may  be  instanced  which  even  now  have  outgrown  the 

ability  of  the  present  structure  of  London  government  to  deal  with  them.  Many 
of  them  are  not  only  beyond  solution  by  present  authorities — they  are  well  beyond 
their  comprehension.  ’ 


Private  Cars  and  Public  Transport 

t construction  of  improved  motorways  beyond  the  metropolis— e.g. 

to  Bi™ngham— can  only  result  in  attracting  even  more  traffic  to  London  The 
probable  development  of  the  region  around  London  is  likely  to  have  a similar 
traffic  outcome.  At  some  time  m the  not  far  distant  future,  the  increase  in 

already  lith  uf^  expenditure  on  parking  facihties  is 

already  with  us.  Neither  of  these  aspects  is  capable  of  being  dealt  with  by 

reeuktions  in  a certain  rtrAPt  tt,!:  « ® vounai  wished  to  take  action  concerning  waiting 
S X ‘L«t  orLStofSr  committee 

Boroueh  Council’s  nronncnic  J®  . affected,  recommended  against  the 


Borough  CouncU’s  proposals.  There  is  clearirhere  recommended  agamst  the 

the  elected  and  indirectly  elected  body  and  h is  difficurfo  L “ 

responsible  to)  whom.  Certainly  neither  feels 
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existing  authorities*  Meanwhile  the  present  problem  of  “ competition ” for 
living  space  between  cars  and  public  transport  evades  solution  while  no  authority 
is  responsible  for  the  use  of  highways  by  both. 


Large-scale  projects 

Construction  of  new  tubes 

26.  Whatever  results  from  action  in  the  field  of  public  transport,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  relief  can  only  come  on  any  large  scale  by  construction  of 
new  tubes.  These  are  likely  to  be  very  costly.  No  new  tubes  have  been  built  in 
Central  London  since  1907.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1944  the  Inglis  Committee, 
set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  report  on  main  line  and  suburban  rail 
transport  in  London,  gave  in  their  Report  a programme  of  works  for  a 30-year 
period.  An  early  priority  in  their  programme  was  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Victoria  Tube  (a  scheme  to  provide  an  underground  line  from  North-East  London 
to  Victoria).  The  British  Transport  Committee  set  up  in  1948  the  London  Plan 
Working  Party,  who  gave  a similar  scheme  a measure  of  priority.  In  1953  the 
Minister  stated  in  the  Commons  that  the  planning  work  had  been  authorised ; and 
the  scheme  would  have  first  priority.  A Select  Committee  of  the  House  con- 
sidered the  resulting  plans  in  1955  in  the  form  of  the  “British  Transport 
Commission  Bill.”  It  was  to  have  a capital  cost  of  £50m.  The  Bill  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  and  received  Royal  Assent. 

27.  As  late  as  February  of  this  year  (1959),  15  years  after  the  1944 
Committee,  in  answer  to  a question  in  the  House,  the  Minister  was  not  only 
unable  to  give  a starting  date  for  the  work— which  will  take  five  years— but  was 
unable  to  indicate  whether  in  fact  this  or  some  other  scheme,  such  as  highways 
improvement,  would  not  ultimately  be  decided  upon. 


Under  Street  Access 

28.  If  there  is  confusion  in  London  streets,  there  is  even  greater  confusion 
of  services  below  and  at  some  future  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attempt  the 
rationalisation  of  electricity,  drainage,  gas,  water,  telephone  and  telegraph  cables 
as  well  as  other  services,  and  perhaps  to  begin  to  plan  to  provide  conduits  for 
their  common  use.  At  present  there  is  a limited  co-ordination  of  street  works, 
but  each  service  has  to  interrupt  traffic  to  maintain  and  repair  its  media.  Some 
roads  are  notorious  for  successive  hold-ups  from  this  cause.  If  highways  are  a 
first  and  fundamental  factor  in  land  use  planning,  then  planmng  of  under-street 
services  should  precede— or  at  least  accompany— planning  of  highways.  To  some 
extent  the  one  dictates  the  other.  Ultimately,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  in  a 
modem  metropoUs  such  essential  services  will  not  ran  in  tunnels  large  enough 
for  their  maintenance  to  be  carried  out  without  digging  up  the  street  surface.  _At 
present  there  is  not  even  a competent  authority  concerned  with  ensuring  that 
Lh  a new  project  as  the  Victoria  Tube  wiU  be  related-in  the  tunnels  it  will 
provide-to  the  desirability  of  giving  such  access  to  services,  and  using  the 
project  to  this  end.  The  whole  problem  is  one  which  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  single  competent  authority  at  the  moment. 

29  Finally  there  is  the  problem  of  airfields  and  heliports.  These  are  likely 
to  be  increasing  users  of  land  and  to  be  increasingly  necessary.  Currently  no 


•Recent  narking  regulations  have  shown  how  far  the  latter  is  true.  Charges 
Meters  installed  by  Westminster  City  Council  led  motonsts  to  park  m fte  streets  of 
SbouriTboroughs-to  those  boroughs’  further  embarrassment.  Hus  “ pacing  on 
of  thrproMem  is  a typical  result  of  fragmentation  of  a metropohtan  responsibility. 
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metropolitan  authority  is  responsible  for  their  development  and  control,  although 
from  the  point  of  view  of  land-use,  noise  and  traffic,  the  community  of  Greater 
London  is  very  closely  concerned.  The  possible  preservation  of  Croydon  airport, 
for  example,  to  provide  in  due  time  for  a heliport  linking  the  area  with  Londoa 
airport  is  at  present  beyond  the  competence  of  any  London  authority.  Nor  is 
any  metropolitan  authority  responsible  for  ensuring  that  London  is  adequately 
served  by  airfields.* 

30  These  problems,  both  present  and  future,  call  for  a structure  of  govern- 
ment  which  allows  for  a large  and  far-seeing  public  authority  able  to  initiate 
major  schemes,  and  supported  by  resources  large  enough  to  carry  them  out. 


The  Ministry 

31  The  history  of  traffic  regulaton  coupled  with  public  transport  problems 
is  one  of  growth  of  ministerial  power,  without  the  equally  necessary  growth  of 
willingness  to  act.  It  may  well  be  that  the  power  has  been  reluctantly  assumed; 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lack  of  a suitable 
metropolitan  authority  gave  rise  to  it. 


Proposals 

32.  The  Ministry’s  proposals  to  the  Commission  are  of  interest,  and  support 
strongly  the  need  for  action  in  this  sphere.  We  would  ourselves  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  a body  capable  of  dealing  with  a wider  field  than  that 
evidence  suggests,  and  the  need  for  a close  organic  relationship  with  highways, 
town  planning  and  transport  authorities  which  neither  an  ad  hoc  board  nor  the 
Ministry  could  hope  to  achieve. 

It  is  therefore  advocated  that: 

33.  (i)  There  should  be  a single  authority  responsible  over  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  for  all  matters  related  to  traffic,  and  in  particular  to  those  matters  with 
which  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  is  concerned. 
It  should  take  over  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

34.  (ii)  The  Authority  should  be  directly  elected  and  not  appointed. 

35.  (iii)  The  Authority  should  be  one  with  direct  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  construction  of  major  highways,  but  also  for  the  related  responsibilities  of 
planning  and  housing. 

36.  (iv)  The  Authority  should  be  obliged  by  its  constitution  to  consult  with 
the  more  important  real  interests  represented  at  present  on  the  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  e.g.  the  London  Transport  Executive  and  the  Metropolitan  Police. 


* The  present  parochial  attitude  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  London  Airport — clearly  a 
metropolitan  asset  from  its  function  and  a metropolitan  concern  from  the  huge  area  of 
London  which  it  uses.  Its  enormous  rate  contribution,  paradoxically,  is  paid  only  to  the  Urban 
District  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  which  in  this  strange  position  of  privilege  consequently 
has  the  lowest  rates  in  Greater  London  outside  the  area  of  the  Administrative  County 
of  Lonrkm. 
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E.  Education 


I — PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

1.  The  administrative  structure  for  education  in  Greater  London  is  probably 
more  complicated  than  that  for  any  other  service  which  local  government 
performs.  In  looking  at  the  multiplicity  of  pubhc  bodies  concerned  with  its 
administration  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  justification  for  either 
their  number  or  their  heterogeneous  nature.  There  is  certainly  no  specifically 
educational  advantage  in  their  peculiar  form,  and  insofar  as  there  is  any  accept- 
able reason  for  present  arrangements,  it  rests  in  the  way  in  which  the  admini- 
stration developed  historically. 

2.  Prior  to  1944,  outside  the  administrative  county  of  London,  elementary 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  district  councils,  while  secondary  and  technical 
education  were  the  responsibility  of  county  councils;  only  in  county  boroughs 
and  in  the  county  of  London  were  all  three  branches  in  the  hands  of  a single 
authority.  The  division  in  the  counties  between  responsibility  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  periods  of  a child’s  school  life  was  unsatisfactory,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  when  secondary  education  was  extended  to  all  children 
rather  than  continuing  to  be  the  privilege  of  only  a few.  The  administrative 
provision  of  the  1944  reforms  consequently  sought  to  confine  education  powers  to 
counties  and  county  boroughs. 

3.  As  far  as  the  counties  were  concerned,  the  intention  was  to  associate 
district  authorities  with  them  in  order  to  retain  the  advantage  of  local  interest 
which,  to  an  unusual  degree  in  local  government  services,  had  been  a marked 
feature  of  education’s  administration.  The  initial  proposals  therefore  envisaged 
the  dividing  by  the  counties  of  their  areas  into  suitable  divisions,  in  each  of 
which  there  should  be  a locally  representative  committee,  enabled  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  county  and  exercising  such  powers  as  the  county 
delegated.  The  divisions  could  be  drawn  up  with  regard  for  the  administrative 
purpose  in  mind,  and  districts  could  therefore  be  amalgamated  to  give  more 
suitable  areas,  or,  if  desired,  they  could  even  be  divided. 

4.  As  a result  of  pressure  from  the  larger  District  Councils,*  however, 
many  of  whom  had  exercised  not  unsatisfactorily  their  powers  as  elementary 
education  authorities,  and  all  of  whom  were  reluctant  to  see  their  powers  taken 
in  return  for  duties  of  such  limited  scope,  the  initial  proposals  were  modified.  By 
virtue  of  these  modified  proposals,  the  larger  district  authorities  (those  having 
60,000  population  in  1939)  were  enabled  to  contract  out  of  the  county  schemes 
of  divisional  administration  (i.e.  be  “ excepted  ” from  them)  and  in  becoming 
Excepted  Districts  could  preserve  their  own  boundaries  and  draw  up  their  own 
schemes  of  delegation,  operating  within  their  own  territories  rather  than  in  areas 
designated  by  the  county.  They  remained  subject  to  county  control  in  other 
aspects  in  a way  not  dissimilar  to  the  county  divisions.  Each  had  its  own  local 
Education  Officer  and  in  general  was  specifically  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
running  of  the  schools,  while  the  county  was  directly  responsible  for  policy 


* See  P,  G.  Richards  in  “ Delegation  in  Local  Government,”  pp.  66-68,  for  a fuller  account 
(rf  these  manoevTcs. 
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matters.  The  special  status  of  the  Excepted  Districts  was  not  without  effect, 
however,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  said  that  their  introduction  resulted  in  a wider 
measure  of  local  control  for  the  remaining  county  divisions  (Divisional  Executives) 
than  might  otherwise  have  obtained,  for  the  Schemes  drawn  up  by  the  County 
tended  to  conform,  on  general  grounds  of  equality  of  treatment,  with  those  drawn 
up  by  the  Excepted  Districts. 

5.  Within  Greater  London  the  detail  of  the  Schemes  of  Delegation  vary 
but  little  between  the  counties.  In  some  counties  (e.g.  Kent),  the  power  of  the 
county  remains  absolute,  in  that  a clause  provides  that  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme,  the  county  retains  the  power  to  take  what  action  it 
deems  necessary ; in  others  this  proviso  is  not  explicitly  made.  The  degree  of 
financial  control  also  varies  from  county  to  county  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Schemes  themselves  are  similar.  Briefly  the  county  remains  responsible  for  policy 
and  finance,  while  delegating  matters  of  day-to-day  significance. 


Delegation 

6.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  delegation  is  not  in  itself  a desirable  method 
of  administration  in  local  government  if  it  can  be  avoided.  In  general  it  gives 
opportunity  for  any  latent  ill-will  between  authorities  to  take  issue,*  and  it  is 
difficult  to  define  satisfactory  spheres  of  activity.  In  particular  there  were 
certain  reasons  why  it  should  prove  unusually  difficult  in  this  case. 

7.  The  newly  “ subordinated  ” authorities  had  hitherto  enjoyed  independent 
powers  in  their  own  branch  of  education ; by  the  1944  Act  they  became  little 
more  than  the  agents  of  county  policy.  While  the  loss  of  independence  was 
felt  in  the  county  divisions,  it  was  felt  even  more  sharply  in  the  Excepted  Districts, 
where  the  district  councils  retained  their  own  entities  as  education  authorities— 
but  with  a much  reduced  power.  In  these  authorities  the  memory  of  the  past 
was  kept  particularly  green,  and  indeed,  shows  no  obvious  signs  of  fading  even 
after  fifteen  years. 

S.  At  officer  level,  the  district  education  officers  once  professionally 
independent,  became  subordinate  to  the  county  education  officer.  Their  personal 
positions  were  made  even  more  anomalous,  since  while  retaining  their  office  and 
continuing  to  serve  the  district  authorities,  they  became  under  the  act  the 
employees  of  the  county. 

9.  While  these  difficulties  are  not  unknown  elsewhere,  they  are  particularly 
acute  in  Greater  London.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  authorities  of  the  size 
of  say,  Harrow  or  Ilford  would  in  all  probability  be  county  boroughs  and  there- 
fore independent  education  authorities,  with  no  suggestion  of  their  being  subject 
to  county  policy.  Districts  of  60,000  population  and  qualifying  for  Excepted 
District  status,  are  comparatively  rare  beyond  the  conurbation.  Within  Greater 
London  they  are  both  more  numerous  and  of  greater  size  than  anywhere  else. 
No  less  than  25  of  the  country’s  44  Excepted  Districts  are  in  the  metropolis. 


•There  are  numerous  examples  of  this.  A typical  case  is  that  of  a borough  which  gave 
notice  to  an  unsatisfactory  member  of  the  meals  service  ; the  county  had  reserved  to  itself 
the  function  of  court  of  appeal  and  twice  reversed  the  borough's  decision.  Whatever  the 
right  and  wrongs  of  the  case  such  dissension  can  hardly  be  compatible  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  the  position  of  a local  authority  as  a litigant  before  another  is  unlikely 
to  be  compatible  with  its  own  view  of  its  independence. 
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10.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  greatest  difScuIties  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  county  of  Middlesex  which  has  more,  and  larger,  Excepted  Districts 
(sixteen)  than  any  other  county.  Comparatively  frequent  changes  in  the  ruling 
party,  and  sudden  changes  in  policy  on  such  issues  as  comprehensive  schools  have 
rendered  the  situation  even  more  difficult.  Middlesex  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  dissension,  and  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  but  it  would  be  remarkable 
in  the  circumstances  outUned  if  this  were  not  so.  The  rest  of  the  Home 
Counties’  difficulties  vary  only  in  degree,  the  exceptions  being  Surrey  and  to  some 
extent  Hertfordshire,  whose  potential  Excepted  Districts  did  not  claim  that  status. 

11.  In  contrast  to  these  measures  designed  to  associate  local  areas  with  their 
schools’  administration,  the  case  of  the  L.C.C.  deserves  special  attention.  The 
county  was  unique  in  that  it  had  had  control  over  the  three  branches  of  education 
(elementary,  secondary  and  technical)  since  1902,  and  it  was  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  1944  Act  inasmuch  as  no  system  of  delegation  of  its  authority 
was  imposed.  Administratively,  divisions  were  already  part  of  its  structure,  but 
these  were  no  more  than  a form  of  deconcentration  and  in  no  sense  introduced 
any  local  element.  Only  in  managers  and  governors*  for  the  schools  is  there 
anything  other  than  the  official  element,  and  even  here  powers  are  essentially 
trivial  and  their  appointment  based  upon  party  patronage  rather  than  upon 
more  direct  local  representation. 

The  authorities  concerned 

12.  With  these  diverse  elements,  the  1944  Act  when  applied  to  London  was 
therefore  bound  to  give  rise  to  certain  anomalies.  Largely  because  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  developed,  the  delegation  arrangements  were  more  varied  for 
education,  and  entailed  a greater  number  of  administering  authorities  than  for 
any  other  delegated  service.  The  foregoing  summary,  however,  gives  very  little 
indication  of  the  full  complexity  which  exists.  In  Greater  London,  which  many 
would  regard  as  essentially  a single  entity,  there  are  over  fifty  bodiesf  of  no  less 
than  seven  different  types  and  constitutions  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
education.  These  are : 

(i)  The  London  County  Council  (divided  into  nine  administrative  divisions) 

(ii)  Three  County  Boroughs 

(iii)  Five  County  Councils  with 

(a)  Twenty-five  Excepted  Districts 

(b)  Nineteen  Divisional  Executives  . 

There  are  additionally: 

(c)  Two  District  Committees  (small  areas  administered  by  sub- 
committees of  Middlesex  C.C.  Education  Committee) 

(d)  Cheshunt — directly  administered  by  Hertfordshire  Education  Com- 
mittee. 


*The  setting  up  of  managers  and  governors  is  a duty  under  the  1944  Act.  The  extent 
to  which  they  have  in  fact  been  appointed,  and  indeed  the  extent  of  their  powers,  varies 
widely  between  authorities,  some  paying  little  more  than  lip-service  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  giving  it  little  real  effect.  Equally  at  variance  is  the  extent  to  which  powers 
is  entrusted  to  headmasters  by  local  authorities,  cf.  London  and  Hertfordshire. 

t The  figure  excludes  tlie  much  larger  numbers  of  local  authorities  who  add  to  the  complexity 
in  being  represented  on  Divisional  Executives,  and  to  that  extent  are  structurally  concerned. 
Details  of  these  are  given  in  the  Apprendix  GlI  on  Delegation. 
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13.  The  size  of  these  bodies  varies  widely.  The  total  population  of  those 
responsible  for  pobcy  ranges  between  112,000  (East  Ham  County  Borough)  and 
3im.  (L.C.C.).  This  in  itself  is  remarkable  enough,  for  the  optimum  range  of 
size  for  urban  authorities  in  the  field  of  education  is  unlikely  to  be  as  wide  as 
that  enormous  disparity  suggests.  Yet  these  two  extremes  have  the  least  likely 
feature  in  common — ^they  both  administer  their  areas  without  recourse  to  any 
intervening  representation  of  local  opinion  between  the  Education  Committees 
and  the  schools. 

14.  At  what  might  be  described  as  second-tier  level,  size  is  similarly  dis- 
parate. The  units  range  between  19,000  and  270,000  in  population.  In  practice 
the  variation  bears  little  relation  to  type  of  body  or  its  function.  Excepted 
Districts,  for  example,  vary  between  59,000  (Brentford  and  Chiswick)  and  Harrow 
with  217,000.  Four  are  bigger  than  two  of  the  three  county  boroughs  in  the 
metropolis.  The  County  Divisions  (i.e.  Divisional  Executives)  have  more  than 

200.000  population  where  the  county  has  been  free  to  select  areas  suited  to  the 
purpose ; but  almost  everywhere  such  consideration  had  to  be  modified  because 
of  political  pressures  from  local  authorities  and  because  of  the  separate  status 
of  the  Excepted  Districts.  As  a result  some  are  as  small  as  27,000  in  population, 
and  geographical  distribution  is  chaotic.  Essex  has  no  less  than  three  local 
divisional  education  offices  within  a mile — a matter  neither  desirable  nor 
economic ; Kent’s  predicament  in  arranging  administration  needs  only  a glance  at 
Penge — the  smallest  of  the  Divisional  Executives — ^which  has  no  justification  for 
separate  existence  apart  from  that  forced  upon  the  county  by  the  chance 
geographical  position  of  Beckenham  as  an  Excepted  District  cutting  off  Penge’s 

27.000  inhabitants  from  the  rest  of  the  county. 

15.  Most  apparent  are  Middlesex’s  problems  with  its  districts  and  divisions 
decided  almost  entirely  by  local  political  considerations,  giving  it  in  consequence 
the  peculiar  range  of  administrative  units  with  populations  from  19,000  to  217,000, 

16.  The  educational  aims  of  the  1944  Act  are  not  in  question  ; the  criticism 
is  that  an  Act  for  the  country  generally  was  made  applicable  to  the  urban 
authorities  of  Greater  London  where  its  administrative  provisions  were  least 
suitable. 


Equality  of  Opportunity 

17.  The  problems  facing  the  authorities  concerned  in  Greater  London  are 
of  very  different  poportions.  One  measure  of  the  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
numbers  of  school-children  for  which  each  has  to  cater.  For  every  1,000  popu- 
lation, West  Ham  has  104  primary  children,  while  Surrey  has  as  few  as  79,  and 
Middlesex  has  only  82.  These  are  differences  which  will  grow  in  significance  as 
the  children  move  into  secondary  schooling,  which  is  far  more  costly  (see  Table 
II  column  6). 

18.  It  has  almost  come  to  be  expected  that  resources  differ,  although  the 
justification  for  this  in  the  matter  of  education  of  children  in  a closely-knit 
conurbation  is  much  less  than  in  any  other  area  of  smiliar  size.  What  is  certainly 
unjustifiable  is  the  way  in  which  resources  appear  to  vary  almost  in  inverse 
proportion  to  need,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  previous  paragraph.  The 
product  of  a penny  rate  per  pupil  is  one  way  of  comparing  resources.  London 
County  is  enormously  wealthier  than  any  other  authority  by  this  measure,  but 
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even  if  this  is  taken  as  a special  case,  the  figure  for  Surrey  appears  as  nearly 
twice  that  of  East  or  West  Ham.  Emphasis  is  given  to  this  comparison  by  an 
examination  of  net  rate-borne  expenditure  (Table  II  column  7). 

19.  It  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  education  in  the 
schools  varies  in  quality.*  Statistical  information  is  scanty  but  that  which  offers 
itself  is  of  interest  and  attention  might  reasonably  be  drawn  to  certain  remarkable 
contrasts  which  can  only  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  considerable  difference  in 
opportunity  for  London  children.  If  grossly  overcrowded  classes  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  the  differences  in  performance  of  the  authorities  are  enormous,  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  having  very  large  numbers  indeed,  not  readily  explicable 
nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  1944  Act  (Table  II  column  3).  The 
proportion  of  major  county  awards,  although  subject  to  social  factors,  is  in  some 
degree  a measure  of  the  final  product  from  schools,  and  here  again,  differences 
are  staggering — and  at  the  extreme,  far  beyond  any  explanation  which  social 
factors  might  offer  (Table  II  Column  8). 

20.  The  extremes  of  variation  in  opportunity  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  provision  for  handicapped  children.  To  take  expenditure  per  pupil  as  a guide 
to  this,  the  L.C.C.,  for  example,  spends  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Essex,  and 
even  excluding  the  former,  the  variation  between  authorities  extends  to  more 
than  double  the  expenditure  of  Essex.  It  must  be  doubted  whether  such  extremes 
of  variation  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  reflect  local  differences  of  public  opinion. 

21.  Problems,  resources,  cost  to  the  individual  citizen  differ  markedly  from 
place  to  place  within  Greater  .London.  If  material  considerations  are  any  guide, 
opportunity  is  far  from  equal  between  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

22.  It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  equality  could  be  secured  merely 
by  financial  changes.  Indeed,  many  would  doubt  whether  uniform  equahty  of 
opportunity  even  in  education  in  a conurbation,  is  achievable  or  even  desirable 
under  local  government.  Nevertheless  there  is  a strong  case  in  reviewing  the 
structure  of  administration  to  consider  whether  a Greater  London  authority  could 
not  be  used  to  ensure  some  degree  of  pooling  resources,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
tme  that  need  is  greatest  where  resources  are  least.f 

Conclusions 

23.  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this,  relevant  to  the  present 
enquiry  ? 

24.  Firstly,  the  present  structure  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  is 
almost  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Present  arrangements 
arose  as  a result  Of  the  1944  Education  Act,  which  was  essentially  one  limited  in 
its  final  form  by  the  existing  structure  of  local  authorities  whose  reform  could 
not  then  be  considered.  There  is  consequently  a multiplicity  of  local  bodies  of 
wide  range  in  sizes,  in  no  way  essential  in  their  present  form  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  service. 


•The  Ministry  of  Education,  however,  has  given  a more  detafled  and  a more  critical  appraisal 
of  the  local  authorities  than  had  any  of  the  other  Ministries  concerned  with  local  services 
in  evidence  to  the  present  Commisrion. 

t It  is,  in  fact,  a comment  in  itself  that  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  is  by  far  the  wealthiest 
area  in  the  country,  should  be  in  receipt  of  a national  equalisation  grant. 
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25.  In  particular,  delegation  has  proved  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  indeed  in  large  part  was  the  result  of  attempts  to  reconcile  to 
the  needs  of  education,  the  vested  interests  of  the  district  authorities.  The  dis- 
sensions which  arise  daily  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  conflict  of  authorities 
rather  than  from  the  schemes,  their  financial  provisions,  their  application  in 
practice  or  even  from  the  personalities  concerned.  The  marrying  of  county  and 
district  authorities  has  in  general  been  costly  and  unsuccessful. 

26.  What  then  are  the  requirements  determining  optimum  size  for  education 
administration  ? It  should  be  able  to  organise  a variety  of  secondary  schools— 
secondary  modern,  grammar,  secondary  technical,  and  if  desired,  comprehensive 
schools.  Adequate  form-entry  for  this  variety  of  opportunity  (with  the  additional 
choice  between  mixed  or  single-sex  schools)  would  point  to  the  need  for  a 
population  of  not  less  than  150,000.  This  is,  however,  a minimum  figure,  and 
there  would  be  advantages  arising  from  a larger  size.  At  best  it  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  supporting  an  Education  Officer  and  Chief  Assistants  of  high 
calibre  and  experience,  and  an  advisory  “ inspectorate  ” to  provide  experts  in 
particular  fields.  (As  a local  factor  it  should  be  noted  that  for  most  of  the 
review  area,  size  of  authority  has  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  offer  salaries 
higher  than  is  usual  elsewhere).  While  it  is  difficult  to  establish  conclusive  proof 
of  such  a point,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  very  small  authorities  have 
less  opportunity  for  securing  the  highest  quality  of  officers  and  members  than 
those  of  larger  size.  These  considerations  lead  to  contemplation  of  a higher 
figure  for  optimum  size  than  that  mentioned  above,  and  certainly  not  less  than 
250,000,  having  regard  for  conditions  and  experience  in  Greater  London.  Even 
this  total  would  certainly  be  too  low  for  the  inner  London  districts  where,  if 
school  catchment  areas  are  to  be  generally  contained  each  within  a single 
authority,  something  of  the  order  of  size  of  an  L.C.C.  division  would  be  necessary. 
Either  of  the  two  schemes  outlined  in  the  Group’s  main  evidence  (i.e.  authorities 
from  (i)  250,000 — 500,000  and  (ii)  li — 2m.)  would  give  authorities  of  reasonably 
optimum  size.  Such  authorities  would,  of  course,  have  no  need  for  the  encum- 
brance of  delegation,  and  could  be  independent  education  authorities  in  their 
own  right. 

27.  An  authority  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London  could  nevertheless  be 
used  to  advantage.  It  could  in  the  first  place  provide  for  a scheme  of  financial 
equalisation.  Secondly,  it  could  initiate  co-operation  in  certain  matters  of  the 
kind  outlined  above,  and  in  the  handicapped  children  service  which  is  discussed  in 
the  following  section  on  Special  Services. 


Special  Services 

28.  Special  Services  relate  to  children  who  are  handicapped  physically  or 
mentally.  The  division  between  children  needing  special  education  and  the 
normal  stream  is  not  readily  capable  of  firm  definition,  since  in  many  cases 
classification  is  one  of  degree,  and  what  is  so  classifiable  under  one  authority  as 
suitable  only  for  a Special  School  would  be  accepted  by  another  as  suitable  for 
normal  school  life.  It  is  nevertheless  accepted  that  sub-divisions  within  the 
grouping  are  essential  if  each  is  to  have  suitable  facilities.  As  many  as  ten 
distinct  categories  ranging  from  partially  sighted  to  maladjusted  are  recognised. 
At  the  extreme  those  ascertained  as  being  incapable  mentally  of  benefiting  from 
education  even  in  this  way  are  transferred  to  Occupation  Centres,  and  in  Greater 
London  usually  come  into  the  care  of  the  Health  Department.  There  are  both 
day  and  boarding  schools. 
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29.  There  are  perhaps  two  main  considerations  for  this  form  of  education 
in  terms  of  areas  and  functions: 

30.  The  work  is  highly  specialised,  calling  not  only  for  specialist  teachers 
but  also  at  best  for  speciaUst  organisers  and  inspectors.  Although  tWs  is  true  of 
many  aspects  of  education,  it  is  particularly  so  in  this  field.  Again,  although 
school  units  are  small  in  scale,  numbers  are  necessarily  so  few  tliat  to  organise 
the  service  successfully,  areas  must  be  large.  The  problem  is  therefore  one 
calling  for  different  optima  from  those  by  which  normal  education  may  be 
judged. 

31.  It  is  undesirable,  however,  that  the  responsible  authority  should  be  any 
but  the  L.E.A.  for  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  need  for  closest  co-operation 
with  day  schools.  In  the  first  instance  the  selection  of  pupils  for  Special  Schools 
must  begin  there,  and  secondly  it  would  be  dangerous  to  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  two  branches  so  that  (e.g.)  a delicate  child  having  out-grown  his  infirmity 
could  not  return  to  the  normal  stream  of  education.  Even  where  control  is  In  a 
single  L.E.A.’s  hands,  heads  of  schools  can  be  too  eager  to  relinquish  their  more 
difficult  pupils  to  Special  Schools’  care,  and  Special  Schools’  heads  are  equally 
reluctant  to  lose  their  more  advanced  pupils  to  normal  school  life.  (One  might 
see  this  same  reluctance  in  certain  Education  Departments  to  including  in  their 
control  Occupation  Centres  which  would  seem  to  need  the  most  specialised 
teaching,  yet  are  in  Health  Department  hands.) 

32.  At  present  Counties  provide  such  a unit ; County  Boroughs  such  as 
West  Ham  attempt  to  overcome  their  difficulty  in  size  by  joint  arrangements  with 
neighbouring  authorities. 

33.  Of  the  two  outline  schemes  in  the  main  body  of  the  Group’s  evidence, 
that  proposing  25  authorities  may  need  some  degree  of  co-operation  to  provide 
an  optimum  size  for  the  adequate  operation  of  certain  service.  The  offices  of  a 
Greater  London  Authority  should  be  used  to  service  this,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  in  any  event  be  desirable  in  administering  the  many  existing  “ dut- 
county  ” and  even  ” out-region  ” establishments.  The  five  or  six  authorities  of 
“ county  ” size  proposed  would  ■ appear  to  be  units  of  adequate  size  for  the 
purpose. 
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Tabic  I 


Anthorities  concerned 


with  day-to-day  administration  of  education  in  Greatn 
London 


Education  Committee 


Essex  C.C.  ... 
Hertfordshire  C.C. 
Kent  C.C.  ... 
Surrey  C.C. 
Middlesex  C.C. 
London  C.C. 
Croydon  C.B. 
East  Ham  C.B. 
West  Ham  C.B. 


Excepted  Divisioncd 

Districts  Executives 

6 2 

— 3 

3 3 

— 7 

16  4 


Direct  Administration 


District 

Committees 


ridministralive 

Divisions 


1* 


2 


9 


* Directly  administered  by  the  County  Education  Committee. 

Notes  ... 

The  Excepted  Districts  include  Brentford  and  Chiswick  (58,000)  which 
Artn  has  less  than  even  the  60,000  stipulated  in  1944' 

Acton  B.C.  and  Hayes  U.D.C.  are  only  66.000  in  size ; at  the  other  extreme  there 
MiddW 217,000  and  Ealing  184,000.  The  peculiarly  difficult  position  of 
Middlesex  m numbers  of  Excepted  Districts  is  apparent. 

nf  Divisional  Executives  five  are  of  more  than  200,00  and  the  order 

econom  c-  h„r  Wb  circumstances  of  Greater  London  seems  to  be  sound  and 
economic  but  at  the  other  extreme  many  are  very  small— Penge  (26  000)  has 
been  mentioned ; Wood  Green  (50,000  )and  Southall  (53,000)  are  Wer  examples 

Thifa^cn  G of  deliberate  choice  of  an  optimum  administrative  L. 

They  are  costly  and  of  no  educational  advantage. 

units^^LTnt  *r“  “inniittees  ” of  Middlesex  are  similarly  for  inadequate 

local  Shops  Tb  f sustaining  the  present  archaic  structurl  of 

Sbou“^  intransigeance  on  the  part  of 

to  527onm^irnr-°f  administrative  divisions  of  the  L.C.C.  (224,000 

cLtol’c^p  nf  fh  ' t “ ‘hey  are  the  result  of  division  of  the 

W DohtLal  vpipH  administrative  suitability,  unfettered 
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II  FURTHER  EDUCATION 

1.  Further  Education  is  a term  which  concerns  those  parts  of  education 
catering  for  students  after  they  have  passed  through  primary  and  secondary 
schooling.  It  includes  ; 

(i)  Technical  education 

(ii)  Youth  Employment  Service 

(iii)  Non-vocational  education 

(iv)  Youth  Services 

2.  It  is  proposed  in  this  appendix  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these  in  some 
detail,  and  to  take  note  of  the  needs  of  the  remaining  three  in  relation  to  general 
proposals  made  by  the  Group  for  reform  of  local  government  in  Greater  London, 

(i)  Technical  Education 

3.  Briefly,  technical  education  includes  the  work  carried  on  in  technical 
colleges  and  similar  institutions,  excluding  for  present  purposes  establishments 
which  more  properly  form  part  of  secondary  education  (e.g.,  secondary  technical 
schools).  The  definition  here  used  would  take  in  all  establishments  otherwise, 
from  local  Technical  Colleges  and  Colleges  of  Commerce  to  Colleges  of  Advanced 
Technology. 

4.  The  standard  of  work  is  of  very  wide  range — from  shorthand  and  typing 
for  beginners  to  advanced  chemical  engineering,  degree  work  and  even  research ; 
from  R.S.A.  certificates  and  City  and  Guides  Craft  courses  to  the  Diploma  in 
Technology. 

Technoligical  and  even  some  technical  courses  are  often  of  such  specialisa- 
tion that  the  number  of  potential  students  is  small,  even  if  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  is  looked  to  as  a catchment  area.  At  both  levels,  links  with  students’ 
places  of  employment  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  with  students’  districts 
of  residence.  In  considering  appropriate  authorities  for  administering  the  service, 
these  recruitment  aspects  are  important,  and  they  differentiate  it  from  day 
schools  in  Greater  London. 

The  present  authorities 

5.  Technical  education  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  (county  and  county  borough  councils).  There  is  no  delegation  of 
any  major  aspect  of  the  work.  Because  of  the  degree  of  specialisation  necessary 
and  the  patterns  of  employment  which  London  offers,  however,  not  even  the 
largest  and  most  centrally  placed  of  the  local  education  authorities  can  be 
regarded  as  self-contained,  with  all  Its-  students  working  and  living  within  its 
area.  Nor  is  this  a matter  where  all  employment  is  concentrated  in  a single 
authority,  for  each,  from  the  iargest  to  the  smallest,  has  considerable  numbers 
of  persons  coming  from  other  areas  for  their  daily  employment.  Equipment 
is  costly  and  using  it  to  its  full  demands  concentration  of  students  from  a wide 
area ; qualified  teaching  staff  too  are  not  abundantly  available.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  to  encourage  co-operation,  a network  of  Regional  Advisory 
Councils  was  set  up  soon  after  the  war.  That  for  the  area  under  review  is 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
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Technological  Education,  and  it  includes-  in  whole  or  in  part  the  local  authorities 
south  and  east  of  Luton. 


6.  The  Regional  Advisory  Council  has  certain  virtues  to  recommend  it 
among  independent  L.E.A.’s*  as  a means  of  obtaining  co-operation.  It  is  a 
creditable  endeavour  to  provide  a working  area  of  sufficient  size,  and  in  using 
eidsting  local  authorities  it  recognises  the  contribution  which  they  have  made 
to  technical  education.  It  secures  to  some  extent  an  interchange  of  information, 
and  co-ordination  of  activity.  However  little  results  from  this  it  nevertheless 
marks  an  advance  over  the  position  which  previously  existed. 

7.  The  Advisory  Council  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  representatives 
of  industry  and  education.  The  active  representation  of  industry  and  other 
interests  in  committee  is  probably  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  It  should  be  preserved  whatever  form  the  organisation  of  technical 
education  might  take. 

Defects  of  the  present  arrangements 

8.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  existing  structure  of  local  government  for 
the  purposes  of  technical  education  it  is  manifest  that  the  present  arrangements 
are  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  following  reasons  ; 

9.  (i)  Responsibility  in  Greater  London  still  lies  divided  between  no  less 
than  nine  independent  L.E.A.’s  for  a service  which  essentially  should  look  to 
unity  of  control. 

10.  (ii)  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  local  education  authorities  too 
often  seek  to  maintain  as  many  students  as  possible  at  their  own  colleges,  with 
little  regard  for  what  is  happening  generally  within  Greater  London  and  without 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  students.  The  restriction  is  exercised  by  the  authority 
withholding  grants  for  courses  which  often  are  beyond  the  unassisted  means  of 
many  students. 

11.  It  is  regrettably  true  that  notwithstanding  more  than  ten  years  of 
public  concern  for  technical  education,  and  unprecedented  government  support, 
it  is  still  possible  for  the  Ministry  to  say  that  of  the  nine  education  authorities 
in  Greater  London,  no  less  than  six  resist  the  free  movement  of  students  which 
the  Ministry  has  advocated  for  so  long.  Of  these  authorities,  two  are  said 
by  the  Ministry  to  offer  “ severe  restrictions.”t  It  is  still  true  to  say  that  an 
overseas  student  from  West  Africa  or  India  has  a greater  freedom  of^  choice 
in  selecting  his  college  than  say  a resident  from  West  Ham  or  Hertfordshire. 

12.  Greater  London  has  in  its  close  network  of  communications,  greater 
advantage  in  the  consequently  large  catchment  areas  which  are  possible,  than 
any  comparable  part  of  the  country.  Its  position  enables  it  to  organise  courses 
which  elsewhere  would  not  be  possible  for  lack  of  student  support.  In  fact 
the  advantage  is  not  utilised  to  its  full,  since  arbitary  boundaries  split  its  unity 
into  uneconomic  fragments.  The  course  is  the  only  unit  of  comparison  sought. 


* There  are  eighteen  in  the  Regional  Council. 

t See  " Memorandum  of  Evidence  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London.”  (H.M.S.O.  1959). 
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and  the  goal  to  be  striven  for  by  each  college  is  all  too  often  the  bar«t  number 
sufficient  to  start  the  course.  In  the  event,  and  having  regard  for  neighbouring 
colleges’  courses,  there  are  all  too  frequently  too  few  students  for  proper 
purposes  of  tuition.  The  advantages  of  grouping  in  larger  units  with  adequately 
staffed  departments,  each  with  a number  of  lecturers  sufficient  to  give  a 
community  of  common  thought,  rarely  receives  attention.  In  present  circum. 
stances,  the  most  appropriate  organisation  of  colleges  can  never  be  achieved, 

13.  (ill)  The  Advisory  Council  lacks  positive  powers,  and  cannot  subordinate 
local  independence  even  where  this  is  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  region 
as  a while.  In  one  case  an  authority  even  withdrew  financial  support  from  the 
Council  for  a number  years,  and  other  have  contemplated  similar  action.  With 
such  extreme  attitudes  possible,  trenchant  matters  become  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Indeed,  after  a time  contentious  matters  cease  to  be  raised,  and  a conspiracy 
of  silence  ensues  on  what  should  be  major  issues.  The  question  of  freedom 
of  movement  of  students  to  courses  and  colleges  of  their  choice,  for  example, 
has  secured  no  action  from  the  Council  since  it  was  raised  ten  year  ago. 

14.  As  a result  of  the  limited  power*  of  the  Advisory  Council,  there  has 
been  a lack  of  comprehensive  co-ordination  in  the  crucial  post-war  years, 
leading  to  misplaced  colleges,  and  resources  misdirected  in  terms  of  priority 
of  need.  Capital  expenditure  is  limited  at  present  by  the  needs  of  the  national 
economy.  The  tendency  tor  Education  Authorities  to  press  the  Ministry  for  a 
“ fair  share  ” of  the  allocated  amount  for  example,  rather  than  for  its 
application  within  the  metropolis  where  comprehensive  planning  would  direct 
it,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  true  interests  of  Greater  London  as  a whole. 

15.  (iv)  No  comprehensive  regional  or  metropolitan  plan  for  the  future 
exists ; the  lack  of  a positive  programme  of  development  for  technical  education 
in  Greater  London  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment  which  can  be  levelled, 
although  discrimination  against  free  movement  of  students  is  more  readily 
demonstrable.  It  is  little  more  than  a symptom  of  this  lack  of  a positive  and 
rational  planning,  which  is  in  itself  of  far  greater  significance.  Even  now, 
when  the  individual  schemes  for  Further  Education  of  the  authorities  are  under 
review,  there  is  little  attempt  at  the  close  co-ordination  which  might  be  a 
substitute,  however  poor,  for  broader  planning.  As  with  Town  Planning,  nine 
separate  plans  (but  here  subject  to  no  “master  plan”)  are  not  an  adequate 
alternative  to  a single  comprehensive  plan.  Nor  is  co-ordination  by  the  Ministry 
a substitute  for  initiation  by  a single  authority. 

16.  The  Advisory  Council  must  be  judged  less  upon  what  it  has  done, 
than  on  what  an  adequate  body  might  have  achieved.  It  has  failed  to  use 
scarce  resources  of  manpower  and  equipment  economically,  and  examination  of 
the  present  pattern  of  courses  leaves  Uttle  doubt  that  it  in  no  way  corresponds 
to  the  optimum  or  even  to  that  which  the  good  of  the  students  would  require. 

17.  The  local  auhorities  as  now  constituted  have  played  their  part;  the 
service  and  its  needs  have  outgrown  their  structure  in  Greater  London. 


* The  absence  of  executive  authority  calls  for  extended  consultation  in  committee  which  in 
practice  proves  excessively  time-consuming.  Approval  for  certain  courses  has  to  be  sought 
through  the  Advisory  Council.  For  approval  to  be  gained,  students  have  to  be  known  to 
be  forthcoming,  which  involves  adverting  the  college’s  intention  in  a fairly  firm  way. 
There  are  examples  of  applications  for  approval  being  under  consideration  for  so  long 
that  the  time  for  the  course  to  begin  has  passed  before  agreement  has  been  secured. 
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n,e  unity  of  Technical  Education 

18  Dissatisfaction  with  present  arrangements  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  higher  technological  courses  might  be  divided  from  the  rest  of  technic 
^Latira  and  placed  under  a separate  administering  authority.  This  is  possible 
bursome’ disadvantages  would  result.  A well  estabUshed  fee-™ng  from  level 
tn  level  is  a recognised  part  of  many  courses  of  vocational  education,  the  dividing 
of  wUcrwoull  be  as  undesirable  as  separating  primary  from  secondary 
eLcation  The  placing  of  colleges  in  categories  from  those  of  Advanced 
Technology  to  those  classed  as  Local,  gives  a grading;  but  even  so  it  is  not 
possible  entirely  to  isolate  advanced  from  semor  and  both  from  ]umor  work. 
Sed  manrpractitioners  in  the  field  would  stress  the  need  for  colleges  to  have 
a SbrrTnge  of  work  rather  than  be  restricted  solely  to  one  level.  Indust^ 
itself  is  not  readily  divisible  into  firms  concerned  solely  with  one  or  other  levels. 

19  The  solution  proposed  here  is  that  separation  should  occur  earlier, 
at  the  point  where  the  pupil  leaves  day  school,  and  is  ready  to  become  a studen 
at  a college. 

Further  Education  and  the  Day  Schools* 

2(1  Prior  to  1944,  Elementary  Education  was  separated  in  its  administration 
from  secondary  education.  The  Act  of  that  year  brought  responsibility  for 
these  two  functions  of  day  schooling  into  the  hands  of  one.  tier  of  authorities^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a wise  measure  and  one  long  overdue  if  only 
for  the  continuity  of  the  pupil’s  school  life  through  both  prunary  and  seconda^ 
stages.  The  administration  of  day  schools  and  that  of  technical  colleges  is  y 
no  means  so  closely  alUed,  however. 

21  (il  Technical  courses  are  vocational  by  definition,  and  attendance  of 

students  is  directly  related  to  that  fact.  Attendance  is  voluntary ; °f 

Attendance  are  basically  different  in  time,  continuity  and  total  ; most  students 
are  adult— the  word  adult  in  this  connection  being  less  a function  of  age  than 
of  experience,  for  the  students  are  learning  concurrently  a great  deal  from  hfe 
in  the  world  beyond  the  college. 

22  Oil  For  technical  colleges  lecturers  are  recruited  from  different  so^ces 
from  tealhlrfL  day  schools  ;%hey  teach  by 

nroblems  in  the  classroom  of  a techmcal  college  are  barely  related  to  thos 
found  in  day  schools.  The  division  of  students 

evening  students  in  itself  necessitates  a different  approach,  and  renders  a different 
orgatiisation  necessary  for  the  college. 

23  fiiil  The  product  of  further  education  is  directed  towards  indus^,  and 

if  the  colleges  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  then  much  of  their  raison  ^ 

lost  Primary  and  secondary  education  are  directed  quite  properly  towards 
very  differenrends,  which  would  not  be  achieved  if  the  needs  of  industry  loomed 
too  large. 

24  Further  education  and  secondary  education  have  been  umted  admim- 
stratively  for  more  than  half  a century.  During  that  time  no  very  close  h^s 
have  developed.  There  is  no  “ streaming  ” between  day  schools  and  techmca 


•The  following  arguments  are  intended  to  apply 
London  : in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  not  necessarily  apphoable. 
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colleges;  there  are  few  local  links  between  specific  schools  and  colleges,  nor, 
because  of  the  more  regional  outlook  of  colleges,  are  such  links  likely  to  develop 
to  any  extent.  A certain  collaboration  between  the  two  branches  is  desirable, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  achieved  by  administration  of  both 
under  one  authority.  Colleges  in  their  management  and  organisation  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  same  control  as  can  schools.  The  Ministry  have  acted  correctly 
in  striving  to  separate  even  secondary  technical  schools  from  technical  college 
premises. 

25.  ReaUsation  of  the  inadequacy  of  present  arrangements  has  given  rise 
to  feeling  that  ministry  control  will  follow  for  higher  technological  education. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  “ national  pool  ” by  which  costs  will  be  more 
rationally  distributed  is  part  of  a plan  to  open  the  way  to  this  solution.  Were 
an  adequate  and  responsible  body  available,  the  proposal  would  not  only  be 
unnecessary  but  would  also  be  undesirable. 

26.  The  Ministry  has  possessed  for  a considerable  time  powers  sufficient 
to  ensure  that  colleges  were  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  locations;  that 
courses  where  necessary  were  drastically  reduced,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
positive  steps  were  taken  for  co-ordination  of  development  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Ministry  are  not  few  and  steps  have  been  taken  in  some 
instances,  but  the  present  situation  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  Ministry  has  acted. 

27.  In  Ministry  hands,  technical  education  would  be  subject  to  many 
pressures  and  a more  direct  Treasury  control  which  need  not  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  Greater  London,  its  colleges  or  its  industry.  Indeed,  if  London  were 
invidiously  selected  for  such  a ministerial  solution  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  Ministry  to  act  in  a judicial  manner  in,  for  example,  agreeing 
the  appropriate  capital  expenditure,  in  face  of  pressing  claims  from  other 
authorities  in  the  country  for  part  of  a nationally  limited  expenditure.  The 
Ministry  will  always  have  an  important,  and  perhaps  an  increasingly  important 
role  to  play  in  technical  education.  The  role  can  best  be  played  a little  apart 
from  day-to-day  administration. 

Conclusions 

28.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  service  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  association  with  some  form  of  local  authority,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  present  circumstances  when  public  opinion  is  awake  to  the  need  for 
considerable  development  in  technical  education.  London  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  colleges  which  it  has  developed — it  is  the  multiplicity  of 
authorities  and  the  inadequacies  of  their  areas  rather  than  any  specific  lack 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  as  such  which  have  resulted  in  present  defects. 
It  is  a service  which  should  be  undertaken  by  an  authority  for  Greater  London. 

Summary 

29.  (i)  Present  administrative  arrangements  in  Greater  London  are  mimical 
to  the  full  development  of  technical  education.  Responsibility  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a single  authority  which  is  capable  of  having  within  its  purview 
the  whole  of  Greater  London. 

30.  (ii)  The  administrative  needs  of  the  technical  colleges  and  their  students 
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P«entiaUv  different  from  those  of  day  schools  and  their  pupils.  What  is 
for  the  one  is  unsuited  to  the  other,  and  this  is  particularly  true  as 
regards  their  areas  of  administration.  No  harm  would  result  to  either  from 
their  separation  administratively. 

tl  (iii)  Id  any  such  change  in  administration,  the  continued  active 
co-operation  of  industrial  and  other  interests  represented  at  present  on  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  should  be  preserved. 

(ii)  Youth  Employment  Service 

12  Prior  to  1948  the  provision  of  a Youth  Employment  Service  was  a 
.. permissive”  function  which  could  be  exercised  by  local  authorities.  Some 
hfd  already  undertaken  the  task,  and  elsewhere  the  Mimstry  of  Labour  acted 
in  default  ^The  Employment  and  Training  Act,  1948,  provided  that  those  loial 
ru"s  which  did  not  exercise  their  powers  to  this  effect  wo>ffd  ^ 
notion  of  doing  so.  As  a consequence,  in  the  country  as  a whole  there  is  a 
mixed  pattern  with  some  areas  under  local  authority  control  (sometimes  via 
the  Education  Committee)  and  others  dealt  with  by  the  Mimstry. 

11  In  the  Royal  Commission’s  areas,  the  service  is  run  by  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  (County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs).  There  is  no 
Legation,  although  in  some  counties  attempts  are  made  to  hi*  the  work  with 
that  of  the  Divisional  Executives,  usuaUy  at  an  admimstrative  level. 

14  The  peculiar  and  hybrid  arrangements  for  the  country  as  a whole  are 
of  significance  inasmuch  as  they  are  a sympton  of  the  opposing  pulls  ot 
two  main  forces— educationalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  indus  y 
and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  who  distrust  educationalists  in  tins  field.  1° 
the  service  is  closely  allied  to  both  industry  and  education.  Youth  Employment 
Officers  need  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  secondary  school  heads  and  school 
leavers  (and  their  parents)  and  at  the  same  time  have  a close  knowledge  of 
SoyerrnLds.  They  must  also  have  the  confidence  of  the  employers 

themselves. 

35  The  central  organisation  (Central  Youth  Employment  Executive)  is 
responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  although  close  H^son  is  n^otamed  ^h 
the  Ministry  of  Education  who  have  inspectors  assigned  to  the  C.Y£.E..  me 
CY.E.E.  issues  model  schemes  for  the  guidance  of  authorities,  has  power 
the  Minister)  to  revoke  the  powers  of  an  Authority,  maintains  a 
inspectors  arises  an  co-ordinates.  The  Mimstry  of  Labour  defrays  75  ^ 
of  ffie  local  authorities’  approved  expenditure. 

is  made  up  by  staff  costs,  and  the  officers  concerned  are  trained  in  their  prof  essio  . 
Clbly  as  a result  of  the  influences  detailed  above,  it  would  appear  that  m 
some  local  authorities  (such  as  the  L.C.C.)  although  the  semce 
Education  Officer,  it  has  a peculiarly  independent  status  in  practice,  The  service 
Operates  in  each  county  through  area  committees. 

36  The  C.Y.E.E.  recognises  a London  and  South-Eastern  Region  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  for 

Education.  It  is  represented  on  the  Sub-committee  of  that  body,  where  individual 
industries  are  concerned. 

37.  In  connection  with  possible  realignment  of  local  government  authorities 
and  the  education  service,  three  aspects  call  for  consideration  . 
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(i)  There  appear  to  be  no  obvious  examples  of  serious  lack  of  co-operation 
between  authorities. 

(ii)  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  service  is  based  upon  an  employment 
pattern  which  is  regional,  with  its  densest  core  in  the  Central  Business 
District,  it  is  essentially  a function  of  Greater  London  as  a whole. 
Excluding  the  Watford  area  and  the  central  core  of  the  conurbation, 
no  authority  has  more  than  60%  of  its  residents  employed  within  its 
own  boundaries. 

(iii)  At  the  same  time  the  closest  co-operation  of  schools  is  necessary  and 
there  are  real  local  interest  which  are  important  to  the  service.  It 
might  be  foreseen  as  playing  an  increasing  part  in  technical  education. 


Conclusion 

38.  The  Youth  Employment  Service  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  by 
second-tier  authorities  provided  regional  co-operation  is  ensured  (as  at  present) 
by  the  C.Y£JE.  or  by  a suitable  authority  with  a regional  view  such  as  the 
proposed  Greater  London  Council.  Alternatively  it  could  be  administered  direct 
by  that  body,  maintaining  close  liaison  with  the  authorities  responsible  for 
secondary  schools,  the  “ area  employment  committees  ” being  based  on  the 
reformed  second-tier  of  authorities. 


(iii)  Evening  Institutes 

39.  Evening  Institutes  are  concerned  with  non-vocational  courses,  although 
in  practice  institutes  at  present  often  include  some  work  of  an  elementary 
academic  or  even  elementary  vocational  nature.  A study  of  the  activities 
suggests  strongly  that  while  all  of  their  work  is  in  the  broad  sense  educational, 
it  is  much  more  of  a social  rather  than  a purely  educational  service.  Except 
in  Central  London  and  certain  related  areas,  catchment  areas  for  students  are 
very  limited,  although  often  umelated  to  particular  authorities’  boundaries. 


40.  The  service  is  one  which  is  likely  in  the  future  to  expand.  Yet  it 
is  a relatively  costly  one — or  can  be  in  its  fullest  development — and  it  is 
partly  a question  of  policy  how  far  activities  should  be  furthered  by  “ subsidy  ” 
from  local  resources.  This  affects  the  central  core  of  the  conurbation  where 
facilities  are  at  the  moment  extensive,  yet  those  participating  are  mainly  resident 
in  other  parts  of  London  and  other  counties.  To  some  extent  the  problem 
can  be  met  by  present  arrangements  for  payment  by  the  authority  in  which  the 
participant  resides,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  an  inherent  reluctance 
to  do  this  if  policy  in  the  “ sending  ” authority  were  to  provide  only  a minimum 
service.  Changes  in  policy  of  neighbouring  authorities  can  seriously  jeopardise 
the  work  of  institutes  serving  borderline  districts. 

Condnsion 

41.  There  would  be  advantage  in  Evening  Institutes  being  administered 
by  second-tier  authorities  of  suitable  size  and  rationally  conceived,  since  there 
are  important  local  aspects  to  the  work,  particularly  socially.  In  the  case  of 
Central  London,  however,  there  is  something  of  a special  case,  and  at  best 
some  form  of  regional  co-ordination  would  appear  to  be  necessary  if  present 
standard  of  courses  is  to  be  maintained. 
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(iv)  Youth  Services 

42.  Youth  Services  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  co-ordination  of  and 
financial  assistance  to  voluntary  youth  organisations’  activities.  In  some  cases 
facilities  are  provided  directly  by  local  education  authorities.  In  London  County, 
the  officers  concerned  (Organisers)  are  concerned  with  groups  of  Boroughs  and 
are  part  of  Divisional  Office  staff.  In  Essex  they  are  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
Divisional  Offices,  but  the  post  is  “ doubled  ” with  that  of  Youth  Employment 
Officer.  As  with  Evening  Institutes  the  service  is  one  which  administratively  is 
suited  to  the  lower  tier,  since  it  is  essentially  local. 


F.  Other  Functions 

I — REFUSE  DISPOSAL 

1.  Public  cleansing,  broadly  speaking,  is  at  present  a service  of  county 
boroughs  and  district  councils  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  1936.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  separate  functions : street  cleansing,  refuse  collection  and  refuse 
disposal.  There  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  unsuitability  of  each  of  these  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  existing  second-tier  authorities,  especially  in  the  Central 
London  area,  but  the  function  selected  here  for  attention  is  refuse  disposal,  a 
service  for  which  there  is  the  strongest  case  for  administration  by  a single 
authority  covering  the  whole  Metropolitan  area. 

2.  The  history  of  public  cleansing  in  general  has  been  marked  by  inefficiency 
and  parochialism,  but  this  has  particularly  been  the  case  in  the  final  disposal  of 
refuse.  As  long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  first  World  War  it  became  apparent  that 
reform  was  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  service  in  London,  that  the 
problem  of  sites  capable  of  taking  the  refuse  of  the  metropolis  was  one  of 
increasing  difficulty,  and  that  there  was  considerable  danger  to  public  health  from 
the  practices  of  the  time.  In  the  mid-twenties  an  investigation  was  undertaken 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health’s  Inspector  of  Public  Cleansing.  His  conclusions  (the 
Dawes  Report)  published  in  1929  followed  an  exhaustive  invesigation,  and  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a centrally  organised  service  for  street  cleansing  and  the 
collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  as  well  as  a number  of  minor  reforms.  While 
most  of  the  later  proposals  have  been  implemented,  the  more  important  recom- 
mendations which  looked  to  the  co-operation  of  existing  authorities,  or  by 
implication  threatened  their  individual  autonomy  as  far  as  this  function  was 
concerned,  have  not  been  carried  out.  The  need  for  their  implementation,  how- 
ever, has  not  lessened  with  the  years ; rather,  it  has  increased. 

3.  It  is  conveninet  to  divide  consideration  of  the  present  position  into  (i) 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  (ii)  Outer  London  Boroughs.. 

(i)  Metropolitan  Boroughs 

4.  While  opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  kind  of  co-ordination  needed, 
informed  opinion*  has  consistently  seen  a Metropolitan  solution  to  be  necessary. 


• For  example  : 

Dawes  Report,  1929 

Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  London  Cleansing — ^Ministry  of  Health,  1930 
Greater  London  Plan — ^Abercrombie,  1944 
E-wdence  of  Institute  of  Public  Qeansing,  1958 
Evidence  of  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  1959 
See  also  the  memoranda  of  evidence  to  the  present  Royal  Commission  of  the  Borough 
Coundls  of  Hampstead,  St.  Marylebone,  Hayes  and  Harlington  and  Middlesex  County 
Council-. 
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Three  further  reports  subsequent  to  Dawes’  have  successively  recommended  some 
form  or  co-ordination.  That  of  1947,  by  the  Metropolitan  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee, proposed  the  grouping  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  into  ten  groups, 
but  in  only  two  has  such  co-ordination  been  attempted.  In  short,  voluntary 
co-operation  has  scarcely  been  attempted. 

5.  Table  I shows  these  proposed  groupings  and  the  varied  means  of  disposal 
and  transportation  which  the  boroughs  adopt.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  differences 
in  length  of  haul  and  location  of  tipping  sites  bear  little  relation  to  geographic 
location  of  the  boroughs.  For  example,  of  the  three  adjacent  boroughs  of 
Southwark,  Lambeth  and  Wandsworth,  one  disposes  by  rail  to  Kent,  one  by  road 
to  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  third  by  barge  to  Essex.  Differences  in  methods  of 
disposal  are  not  as  marked  as  in  the  past  and  there  has  been  a gradual  change  in 
favour  of  controlled  tipping.  Today  only  two  boroughs  incinerate  all  their 
refuse.* 

6.  The  process  whereby  each  authority  has  made  its  own  disposal  arrange- 
ments irrespective  of  those  of  their  neighbours  and  the  failure  to  co-operate  where 
the  defects  of  such  a system  have  been  made  abundantly  apparent  has  meant  the 
retention  of  a redundant  pattern  of  refuse  transfer  points.  These  often  bear 
little  relation  to  the  distribution  of  population  and  involve  considerable  duph- 
cation.  For  example,  along  one  section  of  the  Thames  there  are  four  transfer 
wharves  each  dealing  separately  with  a single  borough’s  refuse.  One  of  these 
exercises  comparatively  stringent  sanitary  control,  while  another  appears  to 
exercise  little  or  no  control  at  alt. 

7.  Another  feature  of  the  service  in  the  county  of  London  is  the  separation 
of  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  refuse  from  its  disposal.  Of  the  26 
metropolitan  boroughs  using  the  controlled  tipping  method,  only  one  owns  its 
own  tips,  the  remainder  being  owned  by  private  contractors.  The  disastrous 
effect  of  such  separation  on  the  sanitary  standards  of  the  tips,  which  reached 
scandalous  proportions  in  the  past,  now  no  longer  appUes,  but  the  possible 
financial  loss  to  the  borough  remains.  Most  controlled  tipping  takes  the  form  of 
land  reclamation  which,  when  completed,  may  in  some  cases  have  considerable 
development  value  ;t  the  ownership  of  tipping  sites  by  the  community  could  be, 
therefore,  a useful  source  of  additional  revenue  to  offset  the  high  transport  costs. 
Again,  none  of  the  eighteen  boroughs  who  dispose  by  barge  to  Essex  own  their 
barges — in  fact  the  barge  owners’  “ring,”  which  Dawes  noted  and  criticised, 
appears  to  operate  still,  denying  the  boroughs  the  possibility  of  a competitive 
contract. 

8.  A further  defect  of  existing  arrangements  is  bound  up  with  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  built-up  area  outside  the  administrative  county.  This 
expansion  has  meant  a progressive  decline  in  the  number  of  available  tipping 
sites  within  reasonable  distance  from  London  but  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  co-ordinated  arrangement  whereby  those  that  are  available  are  properly 
utilised. 


* The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Cleansing,  Ministry  of  Health  1930,  listed 
13  metropolitan  boroughs  who  incinerated  or  partially  incinerated  their  refuse. 

t Fords  Motor  Works  and  the  Barking  housing  estate  (which  is  in  excess  of  2,000  houses) 
are  both  built  on  old  London  refuse  tips,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  present 
Essex  tips  which  are  used  extensively  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  when  completed  will 
have  considerable  value  as  ates  for  industrial  and  housing  development. 
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9.  In  short,  there  has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of  planning,  and  inst^d 
each  authority  has  competed  with  the  other  for  available  sites  without  any  regard 
to  the  long  term  interests  of  the  whole  built-up  area.  In  the  absence  of  any 
co-ordinating  machinery  and  prompted  by  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  a survey 
was  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough’s  Standing  Joint  Committee  in 
1950.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  a complete  report  on  their  findings  has  never 
been  made  public. 


Table  1 


The  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  shown  grouped  according  to  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee’s  recommendations  in  their  Report  of  1947. 
The  only  grouping  which  has  been  implemented  is  No.  4 ; in  addition  in  No.  3 
group  Islington  and  Stoke  Newington  operate  jointly. 


Metropolitan  Borough 
Groups 


Method  and 
Destination  of 
Disposal 


Average  net 

Average  cost  of  disposal 
haul  in  per  ton 

miles  disposed 


1956/57 

(ii)  (iii)  (iv) 


s. 

d. 

1. 

City  

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

45.5 

42 

0 

Finsbury 

Rail  to  Herts  and 

Beds 

26.0 

19 

3 

Holborn  

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

36.0 

10 

10 

2. 

Bethnal  Green  . . . 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

30.0 

19 

4 

Poplar  

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

34.0 

15 

4 

Shoreditch 

Rail  to  Herts  and 

Beds  • 

22.5 

14 

11 

Stepney  

Barge  to  Essex 

32.0 

17 

10 

3. 

Hackney 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

36.0 

19 

0 

Islington 

Rail  to  Herts  and 

Bed.s 

28.5 

20 

6 

Stoke  Newington . . . 

Rail  to  Herts  and 

Beds 

29.4 

19 

2 

4. 

Paddington 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

44.5 

17 

9 

St.  Marylebone  ... 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

44.0 

16 

0 

Westminster 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

43.8 

12 

6 

5. 

Chelsea  

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

29.0 

14 

9 

Kensington 

Local  Incineration 

and 

barge  to  Essex  ... 

2.3 

19 

4 

6. 

Hammersmith 

Road  to  Surrey  ... 

20.3 

21 

5 

Fulham  

Local  Incineration 

1.5 

35 

2 

7. 

Battersea 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

28.0 

22 

7 

Lambeth 

Road  to  Bucks  ... 

29.0 

20 

7 

Wandsworth 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

47.0 

N.A. 

8. 

Bermondsey 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

18.0 

16 

9 

Camberwell 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

44.5 

14  10 

Southwark 

Rail  to  Kent 

25.8 

32  11 

9. 

Deptford 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

25.3 

18 

4 

Greenwich 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

30.0 

13 

4 

Lewisham 

Barge  to  Essex  ... 

38.0 

10 

8 

Woolwich 

Local  Incineration 

3.0 

25 

4 

10. 

Hampstead 

Rail  to  Herts  and 

Beds 

38.0 

16 

4 

St.  Pancras 

Rail  to  Herts  and 

Beds 

20.3 

19 

7 
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10.  Comparisons  of  disposal  costs  with  those  of  other  types  of  authority 
are,  of  course,  difficult  since  conditions  in  the  metropolis,  particularly  the  central 
boroughs,  tend  to  differ  significantly  from  those  elsewhere.  However,  the  range 
in  individual  costs  per  ton  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  I suggest  that 
differences  in  disposal  costs  in  London  are  not  affected  solely  by  geographical 
position  within  the  conurbation  or  by  significant  differences  in  the  character  and 
problems  of  each  borough.  There  seems  some  evidence  to  suggest,  therefore 
that  the  average  costs  for  the  county  as  a whole  are  even  higher  than  their  purely 
metropolitan  character  warrants.  Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  disposal  within  the  county  of  London  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales  can  be  gauged  from  the  following  table  which  compares  the 
average  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  with  other  types  of  authority  outside 
the  Metropolis: 


(Source:  Public  Cleansing  Costing  Returns  1956-57,  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government) 


11.  As  Dawes  pointed  out  in  1929,  the  expansion  of  the  Metropolis  has 
meant  that  difficulties  experienced  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs  in  finding  suit- 
able tipping  sites  are  also  shared  by  the  outer  London  authorities.  An 
examination  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  present  Royal  Commission  suggests 
that  this  is  even  more  true  today.  For  example,  of  the  outer  London  authorities 
examined  (31),  70%  had  their  tips  outside  their  own  boundaries.  In  addition  the 
same  problem  appears  to  have  forced  half  of  these  authorities  to  make  some 
sort  of  a joint  arrangement  with  neighbouring  authorities. 

12.  The  variation  in  methods  of  disposal  are  greater  in  the  outer  London 
area  than  among  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  In  some  cases  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  areas  give  legitimate  reason  for  certain  of  the  differences.  Yet, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  predominant  weight  of  expert  opinion*  favours 
controlled  tipping  as  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  method  of  disposal, 
and  the  trends  away  from  incineration  already  noted  among  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  t it  is  surprising  to  discover  such  a high  degree  of  variation  among 

• The  following  have  recommended  controlled  tipping  : 

(a)  Dawes  Report,  Ministry  of  Health,  1929 

(b)  Report  of  Cleansing  Sub-Committee  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Standing  Joint 
Committee  1947 

(c)  Refuse  Committee  Report,  Wandsworth  M.B.C.  April,  1958 

(d)  Institute  of  Public  Cleansing— Evidence  to  Royal  Commission  1958 

(e)  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government — Evidence  to  the  present  Royal 
Commission. 

It  should  'be  noted  that  even  where  complete  incineration  is  practised  there  still  remains 
a residue  of  40%  of  the  original  volume  to  be  disposed  of. 

t The  same  trend  s«ms  to  have  been  occurring  throughout  the  country.  In  1953,  60%  of 
all  refuse  in  Britain  was  disposed  of  by  the  controlled  tipping  method  : see  " Collection 
and  Disposal  of  Town  Refuse,”  O.E.E.C.  1953. 


Average  net  costs  of 
disposal  per  ton  1956-57 


Metropolitan  Boroughs 
County  Boroughs 
Non-county  Boroughs 
Urban  Districts 


19s.  5d. 
4s.  6d. 
4s.  9d. 
2s.  8d. 


(ii)  Outer  London  Boroughs 
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the  outer  London  authorities.  The  need  for  some  central  guidance  regarding 
methods  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  fact  that  some  authorities  have  given  up 
incineration  in  favour  of  controlled  tipping  while  others  have  installed  very 
expensive  incineration  plant  to  replace  tips,  where  both  are  operating  under  very 
similar  conditions. 

13.  The  disposal  methods  employed  by  the  outer  London  authorities  are 
as  follows: 


Disposal  Methods — Outer  London  Boroughs  and  Districts 

No.  of  authorities  Disposal  Method 

42  Controlled  tipping 

17  Separation  (of  paper  and  tins,  etc.)  followed  by  inciner- 

ation 

3 Direct  incineration 

7 Combined  system,  consisting  usually  of  tipping  and 

incineration 

4 No  information  available 

14.  The  control  of  new  tips  in  the  outer  London  area  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  respective  county  under  statutory  powers  which  they  were  forced  to  obtain 
in  the  early  1930’s  due  to  the  unregulated  scramble  for  tipping  sites  by  the 
metropolitan  boroughs.  However,  there  is  no  co-ordinating  body  for  determining 
a rational  distribution  of  available  sites,  consequently  many  of  the  unfortunate 
features  noted  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  boroughs  are  evident  in  the  outer 
London  area.  In  Middlesex,  for  example,  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  in  excess 
of  1,100  acres  of  gravel  pits  which  could  be  restored  by  means  of  refuse  tipping 
to  useful  purposes,  but  which  remain  untouched  because  disposal  is  unco- 
ordinated. (See  the  memorandum  of  evidence  of  Middlesex  County  Council  to 
the  present  Royal  Commission.) 

15.  The  cost  of  disposal  as  compared  with  other  types  of  authority  in 
England  and  Wales  is  given  below.  The  figures  show  that  costs  are  on  average 
higher  for  the  outer  London  authorities  (particularly  urban  districts)  but  not  so 
high  as  for  the  metropolitan  boroughs  (see  page  4). 

Average  net  cost  of 
disposal  per  ton  1955-57 


Outer  London  non-county  Boroughs  9s.  9d. 

Outer  London  Urban  Districts  12s.  lOd. 

Non-County  Boroughs — ^England  and  Wales  ...  4s.  9d. 

Urban  Districts — England  and  Wales  2s.  8d. 


(Source;  Public  Cleansing  Costing  Returns  1956-57  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government). 

Research 

16.  The  continued  absence  of  a properly  constituted  research  body,  pursuing 
systematic  experimentation  of  various  techniques  of  refuse  disposal  specifically 
devoted  to  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  vast  urban  area  of  London,  has  been  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Dawes  deplored  this  absence  30  years  ago  and  suggested 
that  it  should  form  part  of  a Metropolitan  body.  For  example,  while  controlled 
tipping  has  clear  advantages  over  incineration  the  system  is  by  no  means  perfected, 
particularly  for  wet  tipping,  although  the  need  to  utilise  flooded  pits  has  become 
an  urgent  necessity  in  some  parts  of  Greater  London  as  the  number  of  reasonably 
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accessible  dry  sites  has  declined.  In  addition,  the  composting  method  of  disposal 
perhaps  not  acceptable  for  universal  application,  may  provide  the  only  long-temi 
solution  for  some  of  the  unavoidably  high-cost  areas  in  the  metropolis.  And 
further,  the  rapidly  changing  character  of  refuse  due  to  altered  domestic  heatine 
arrangements  and  changed  industrial  packaging  techniques  may  have  profound 
consequences  for  all  aspects  of  disposal  in  a densely  populated  area. 

17.  These  are  three  of  the  more  obvious  problems  that  have  particular  and 
urgent  significance  for  the  London  area  but  for  which  research  is  being  dealt 
with,  if  at  all,  on  a national  basis. 


Summary 

18.  The  case  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  present  pattern  of  responsibility 
for  disposal  is  a very  strong  one.  The  history  of  this  aspect  of  the  service  in  the 
County  of  London  would  suggest  that  the  division  of  responsibility  between  29 
authorities  has  not  only  exacerbated  the  inherent  problems  of  disposal  in  large 
built-up  areas  but  also  created  new  ones.  Marginal  improvements  have  been  won 
over  the  thirty  years  of  procrastination  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Dawes  Report, 
but  the  crucial  change  necessary,  that  of  centralised  co-ordination  or  control,  has 
been  persistently  evaded.  Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  the  County  of  London  ■ 
most  of  the  authorities  in  the  review  area  have  some  degree  of  difficulty  in 
disposal  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  These  difficulties  are  increasing. 

19.  The  advantages  of  a metropolitan  body  would  be  a higher  standard 
of  service ; the  proper  siting  of  transfer  points ; the  rationalisation  of  transport 
and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  experimental  research  station.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  centralised  control,  however 
would  be  the  possibility  it  would  afford  for  the  long-term  planning  and  allocation 
of  tipping  sites  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  whole  metropoUtan  area, 

20.  Such  planning  would  provide  a valuable  addition  to  the  land ' available 
for  redevelopment  and  in  some  cases  make  a considerable  contribution  to  the 
financial  resources  of  local  government  in  the  region.  In  fact  it  should  be 
possible  to  operate  a regional  body  at  a lower  cost. 

II  — MAIN  DRAINAGE 

1.  Greater  London  lies  in  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Thames  Basin, 
which  extends  from  the  Chilterns  to  the  North  Downs.  The  river  forms  a natural 
vehicle  for  sewage  and  surface  water  disposal.  Some  authorities  discharge 
directly  into  it,  and  most  of  the  remainder  make  use  of  its  tributaries.  It  is,  from 
the  main  drainage  aspect,  the  single  pre-eminent  factor  which  links  the  interests 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greater  London. 

2.  The  largest  drainage  scheme  in  the  review  area  is  that  of  the  L.C.C.  Its 
history  is  of  particular  significance  since  that  Council’s  present  administrative 
boundaries  had  their  origin  in  those  of  the  first  modern  London  drainage  authority 
— ^the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  In  addition  the  history  of  these  two  bodies 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  main  drainage,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  natural 
physical  characteristics  of  an  area,  must,  if  it  is  to  operate  efficiently,  ignore 
social  and  political  boundaries  and  follow  the  movement  of  buildings  and  people. 

3.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  created  in  1855  to  cover  most 
of  the  built-up  area  at  the  time.  It  had  the  primary  task  of  controlling  the 
indiscriminate  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  into  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries. 
A system  of  trunk  sewers  was  constructed  which  still  form  the  basis  of  London’s 
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main  drainage  system.  In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a drainage  system  to 
expand  pari  passu  with  the  built-up  area  the  Board  was  granted  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  admitting  into  its  main  drainage  scheme  areas  on  its  borders  by 
agreement  (Table  I records  this  process  of  admission).  When  the  L.C.C.  super- 
seded the  Board  in  1889  this  privilege  was  continued  and  extended. 

4.  These  extensions  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
metropolis,  however,  and  even  in  1875  a new  Board  (West  Kent  Main  Sewage 
Board)  was  set  up  covering  part  of  the  built-up  area  in  the  south-east.  But,  as 
a consequence  of  the  1888  and  1894  Local  Government  Acts,  local  independent 
drainage  authorities  multiplied  in  the  new  suburban  fringe.  So  much  so  that  the 
otherwise  tentative  and  divided  conclusions  of  the  1923  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  had  a certain  measure  of  unanimity  on  the  question  of  main 
drainage.  All  three  Reports  of  that  Commission  recommended  the  modification 
of  existing  arrangements,  to  be  undertaken  for  an  area  iarger  than  the  County  of 
London.  This  advice  was  not  accepted,  however,  and  the  number  of  local 
drainage  authorities  continued  to  grow,  so  that  by  the  1930’s  there  were  nearly 
200. 

Ministry  of  Health  Report,  1935 

5.  The  ineflaciency,  waste,  and  in  some  cases  health  hazards,  resulting  from 
this  situation  continued  to  be  the  source  of  considerable  misgiving.  Eventually  a 
distinguished  committee  was  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  with  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  L.C.C.  as  an  important  member.  They  carried  out  an  exhaustive 
survey,  taking  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Thames  as  their  terms  of  reference. 
In  their  Report*  they  recommended  that  the  existing  number  of  separate  sewage 
authorities  should  be  reduced  to  ten,  and  “that  all  arrangements  for  sewage 
disposal  in  and  around  the  metropolis  should  be  co-ordinated  and  planned  with 
regard  to  an  area  of  25  miles  radius  (or  thereabouts)  from  Charing  Cross.” 

Table  I 

Outer  London  Authorities  who  have  been  admitted 
into  the  L.CC.  Main  Drainage  Scheme 


Local  Authority 

Date  of  Admission 

Hornsey 

1871 

Beckenham 

1873 

Tottenham 

1891 

Wood  Green 

1891 

Willesden  (part) 

1896 

‘East  Ham  (part) 

1900 

West  Ham 

1900 

Penge 

1900 

Croydon 

1902 

tActon 

1908 

Willesden  (part) 

1911 

Leyton 

1927 

Walthamstow  ... 

1928 

Ilford  

1935 

Barking 

1935 

• The  remaining  part  of  the  borough  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  London  scheme  in  1959. 

t Now  in  West  Middlesex  Main  Drainage  Undertaking. 


* “ Report  on  Greater  London  Drainage  ” — ^Mimstiy  of  Health,  1935. 
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Present  Arrangements 

6.  A reduction  in  the  number  of  drainage  authorities  has  to  some  exte 

taken  place  since  1935.  But  the  amalgamation  of  the  remainder  into  lare” 
operating  units  is  still  not  yet  achieved,*  despite  the  fact  that  the  Minister,  unto 
the  1936  Public  Health  Act,  can  create  a joint  board  where  he  considers  such 
procedure  necessary.  ^ 

7.  The  amalgamations  that  have  taken  place  are  either  directly  administered 
by  the  appropriate  county  council,  as  in  the  case  of  Middlesex,  or  have  taken  the 
form  of  joint  ad  hoc  boards.  Efforts  by  Surrey  County  Council  to  create  a single 
sewage  authority  for  metropolitan  Surrey  in  1939  and  1946  were  thwarted  by  the 
districts  concerned  and  Essex  County  Council  made  similar  efforts  in  1934  and 
1940  with  the  same  negative  results. 

8.  The  result  of  this  consolidation  is  that  today  responsibility  for  sewage 

disposal  within  the  review  area  is  divided  between  the  county  councils  the  district 
councils  and  joint  boards.  If  the  arrangement  whereby  four  adjacent  authorities 
share  Croydon’s  disposal  plant  is  counted  as  a single  authority,  the  total  number 
of  authorities  in  the  review  area  responsible  for  main  drainage  is  18.  They 
consist  of:  ' ^ 

5 Joint  Boards 

3 County  Schemes 
22  Joint  Arrangements 

S Authorities  solely  responsible  in  their  own  districts 

(A  chart  showing  the  actual  distribution  of  local  government  authorities  in 
each  drainage  authority  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix!) 
t Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 


Metropolitan  Authority 

9.  The  second  recommendation  of  the  1935  Report— for  some  form  of 
co-ordination  over  the  region — has  been  ignored.  This  recommendation,  however 
IS  still  a live  issue.! 


-ru  primary  case  for  a metropolitan  authority  remains  geographical. 

The  Tnames  Valley  forms  a natural  drainage  area,  and  all  sewage  works  must  in 
some  form  or  another  make  use  of  the  river  for  disposal.  The  sewage  authorities 


See  tte  memoranda  of  evidence  of  Essex  County  Council  and  that  of  Ministry  of  Housing 
present  Royal  Commission.  The  need  for  larger  units  is  also 
fef  sJsrihTrcSmh"  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Paddington  and  Hampstead 

A*>=rcrombie.  Greater  London  Plan  1944  ” p.  123,  for  a general  discussion  of 


t See  for  example: 

^ Purification  Services  in  Relation  to  National  Post-war  Planning” 

—Institute  of  Sewage  Punfication,  1944. 

f°r  London  Regional  Planning— Report  of  Technical  Sub- 
committee: Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  1946. 

Memoranda  of  evidence  to  the  present  Royal  Commission  of: 

Middlesex  County  Council  Chelsea  M.B  C 

Westminster  City  Council  The  Bow  Group 

Kensington  M.B.C.  Institute  of  Sewage  Purification 


(b) 

(c) 
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necessarily  share  a common  interest  with  each  other.  For  example,  there  is  little 
point  in  one  authority  exercising  stringent  purification  control  if  a neighbour  does 
not,  and  there  are  at  least  five  separate  sewage  authorities  discharging  directly 
into  the  Thames  with  varying  standards  of  purity.* 

11.  In  addition,  sewage  authorities  have  a common  responsibility  to  all 
river  users,  water  users,  and  river  conservancy  authorities  in  the  area.  This  is 
because,  in  addition  to  the  dangers  of  pollution,t  the  demands  made  on  the  river 
by  industrial  users  (for  the  discharge  of  effluent  and  cooling  purposes)  render  it 
even  less  capable  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  sewage. 

12.  A further  complication  in  the  London  area,  which  underlines  the 
common  interests  of  all  water  users  already  noted,  is  the  tidal  nature  of  the 
Thames.  The  effect  of  this  tide  (which  reaches  as  far  up  as  Teddington,  that  is 
to  say  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  Thames  in  the  review  area)  is  to  impede  the 
continuous  flow  of  obnoxious  elements  out  of  the  built  up  area,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  industrial  activity,  to  undermine  the  absorption  potential  of  the  river. 

13.  It  is  this  common  interest  based  on  unchanging  natural  factors  among 
the  different  sewage  authorities,  and  between  them  and  all  other  bodies  directly 
concerned  with  water  courses,  that  makes  the  establishment  of  a metropolitan 
authority  so  necessary. 

14.  Some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  state  of  sewage  disposal  in  the 
London  area  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  existing  administrative  pattern. 
They  may  also  be  due  to  a rising  standard  of  public  amenity,  if  not  public  health, 
which  has  temporarily  outrun  the  financial  resources  available  for  the  modernis- 
ation of  existing  plant.  Notwithstanding  this  proviso,  however,  the  following 
advantages  of  a metropolitan  authority  may  be  briefly  stated. 

15.  (i)  A metropolitan  authority  would  make  possible  the  establishment  of  a 
long-term  building  programme  and  provide  the  requisite  resources  to  back  such 
a programme  with  a much  needed  comprehensive  research  department.  Its  size 
would  also  make  it  practicable  for  the  operation  and  design  of  plant  to  be  under 
unified  control. 

(ii)  The  size,  scope  and  resources  of  the  regional  authority  would  attract 
specialised  technical  and  managerial  staff  and  ensure  that  experienced  and 
qualified  management  be  given  to  all  works  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  need  for  highly  qualified  managerial  staff  is  imperative  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  sewage  plant  because  of  continual  variation  in  operating  con- 
ditions which  involve  the  handling  of  material  potentially  dangerous  to  public 
health.  But  the  more  favourable  opportunities  and  salaries  offered  by  private 
industry  in  comparison  to  those  available  in  the  smaller  sewage  authority  has  led 


* It  should  be  noted  that  the  London  area  is  specifically  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
1948  and  1951  Acts  which  provide  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  effluent  discharge  into 
rivers  and  watercourses.  The  largest  authority  in  the  area— the  London  Main  Drainage 
Scheme — in  common  with  most  authorities  in  the  area,  operates  a combined  sewer  system 
carrying  surface  water  and  sewage.  It  is  said  that  in  times  of  heavy  rain  undiluted  sewage 
is,  as  a result,  discharged  into  the  Thames. 

t Pollution  is  a serious  and  growing  problem  in  the  Thames.  When  it  is  published  Part  IV 
of  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Survey  Committee  may  be  iluminating  in  this  respect.  A 
survey  carried  out  by  the  Water  Pollution  Research  Board  between  1948  and  1955  in  the 
Thames  Estuary  showed  that  a major  source  of  pollution  was  the  Northern  Outfall  of  the 
L.C.C.  main  drainage  scheme.  See  also  Annual  Report  of  Scientific  Advisor,  L.C.C.  1957. 
Similar  pollution  problems  arising  from  overloading  occur  in  file  River  Lea. 
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to  a consequent  decline  in  the  number  of  properly  qualified  personnel  manning 
sewage  plants* 

(iii)  As  a result  of  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  (Drainage  of  Trade 
Premises)  Act,  1937,  local  authorities  have  had  to  accept  into  their  sewers  for 
treatment  at  sewage  works  increasing  quantities  of  industrial  effluent.  The 
continued  dispersal  of  industry  has  meant  that  almost  all  authorities  are  now 
faced  with  the  problem  of  receiving  industrial  efduent  although  many  are  too 
small  to  provide  the  requisite  technical  staff,  particularly  chemists,  to  deal  with 
it  adequately.  Indeed,  in  some  areas  the  trade  effluent  can  reach  such  proportions 
as  to  immobilise  a small  sewerage  scheme.  A metropolitan  body  would  be  better 
equipped  both  administratively  and  technically  to  tackle  this  new  and  growing 
problem. 

(iv)  A further  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a metro- 
politan body  would  be  the  possibility  it  would  offer  to  even  out  costs.  Any 
comparison  of  costs  between  different  authorities  must  of  course  be  examined 
with  caution,  primarily  because  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the.  degree  of 
purity  of  the  effluent  produced,  and  therefore  in  the  cost  of  producing  it;f 
secondly  because  there  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  age,  and  therefore  the 
efficiency,  of  the  sewage  systems  operated  by  the  different  authorities  in  the  area. 
However,  not  all  differences  in  costs  are  due  to  differences  in  treatment ; some 
are  derived  from  geographical  position  and  the  cost  of  capital  installation.  There 
is  little  justification  for  these  differences  since  it  is  inequitable  in  a modern 
metropolis  that  a citizen,  merely  by  virtue  , of  living  in  a particular  part  of  it, 
should  be  faced  with  such  a wide  difference  in  the  charges  made  on  him  for  this 
basic  necessity.  Nor  should  he,  having  perhaps  contributed  to  the  capital  cost  of 
one  scheme,  be  forced  again  to  contribute  should  he  need  to  move  his  residence 
elsewhere. 


16.  An  example  of  the  variation  in  costs  is  given  in  the  following  table 
which  lists  six  local  government  authorities,  of  similar  population  and  rateable 
value,  each  in  a different  sewage  authority  within  the  review  area.  In  the  last 
columns  are  shown  the  rate  so  levied  expressed  as  a cost  per  head. 

17.  Any  scheme  for  the  re-equipment  and  reconstruction  of  present  main 
drainage  arrangements  are  likely  to  be  of  long  term  effect,  and  they  wilt  be  costly. 
It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  such  changes  should  not  be  carried  out  piece- 
meal, but,  rather,  within  the  framework  of  an  overall  policy  and  by  an  authority 
covering  the  whole  metropolis. 


^ “ Since  the  Second  World  War,  in  common  with  all  local  government  service,  there  has 
been  a great  shortage  of  recruits  into  the  drainage  services,  and  very  noticeably  of  engineers 
and  cheimsts.  Virtually  no  university  graduates  have  been  recruited  since  1939,  and  the 
position  in  staffing  in  most  cases  is  serious  ” — Extract  from  a private  memorandum  of  the 
Institute  of  Sewage  Purification. 

t See  Report  of  Working  Party  for  Treatment  and  Disposal  of  Sewage  Sludge— Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  1954. 
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Local  Authority 

Sewage  Authority 

Population 

Rateable 

Value 

Rate 

levied  for 
Sewage 

Rate 

Borne 

Cost 

Per  Head 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Poplar  

London  Main  Drain- 
age Scheme 

68,620 

996,534 

11.0 

13  3 

Hayes  and 

Harlington 

West  Middlesex  Main 
Drainage 
Undertaking 

66,460 

1,045,795 

1 4.0 

20  11 

Wanstead  and 

Woodford 

Own  Sewage 

Authority 

61,130 

984,475 

1 0.64 

17  5 

Watford 

Colne  Valley 

Sewerage  Board 

72,520 

1,381,926 

2 4.36 

45  1 

Orpington 

West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Board 

70,410 

1,070,649 

8.92 

11  4 

Merton  and 

Morden 

Wandle  Valley  Joint 
Sewerage  Board 

71,590 

1,186,755 

1 4.6 

13  0 
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G.  Administration 

I — FINANCE 

1.  In  Greater  London,  finance  is  dealt  with  authority  by  authority  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  in  the  same  way  as  are  other  services.  In  the  area  of  the  L.C.C. 
the  London  Equalisation  Scheme*  recognises  “ the  interdependence  between  its 
parts  ” but  no  such  scheme  operates  throughout  Greater  London. 

2.  Counties  and  county  boroughs  are  dependent  principally  on  their  rate 
resources  and  the  General  Grant  (replacing  the  Education,  Health  Service  and 
some  minor  grants  from  1st  April,  1959)  for  income.  The  metropolitan  boroughs 
and  county  districts  are  dependent  on  their  rate  resources  and  specific  grants,  the 
most  important  of  which  ate  Housing  and  Highways. 

3.  The  Greater  London  area  is,  however,  in  terms  of  rate  resources,  a 
wealthy  area.  Table  I indicates  how  few  authorities  qualify  for  rate  deficiency 
grantf  and,  therefore,  how  few  “ poor  ” authorities  there  are  in  the  area.  It  does 
not  indicate  the  predominantly  wealthy  nature  of  the  area.  The  Id.  rate  product 
per  head  of  population  for  the  L.C.C.  is  32d.  and  may  be  compared  with  an 
average  of  15d.  for  county  boroughs  and  boroughs  outside  the  L.C.C.  The  Id. 
rate  product  per  head  for  Middlesex  is  19d.  The  other  four  home  counties,  with 
the  exception  of  Essex,  are  above  the  national  average  but  the  metropolitan  parts 
are  more  wealthy  than  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  overall  county  averages, 
which  do  not  reflect  the  wealth  of  the  Metropolitan  areas,  are 

Essex  14d. 

Hertford  16d. 

, Kent  15d. 

Surrey  Igd, 


Rate  Deficiency  Grant 

4.  This  grant  replaced  the  former  Exchequer  Equalisation  Grant  from  1st 
April,  1959.  In  any  local  authority  area  where  the  product  of  a Id.  rate  per 
head  of  population  is  below  the  national  average,  the  grant  will  be  an  amount 
sufficient,  to  bring  the  rate  income  plus  the  grant  up  to  the  national  average. 
There  is  a formula  built  into  the  grant,  relating  expenditure  ranking  for  grant 
to  the  national  average  expenditure  for  the  same  class  of  local  authorities,  and 
designed  to  prevent  extravagant  spending.  As  the  exact  grant  can  only  be 
calculated  some  years  in  arrear  and  no  authority  will  know  whether  or  not  any 
level  of  experiditure  will  be  above  or  below  its  limit  until  2,  3 or  even  4 years  after 
it  has  been  incurred,  the  value  of  the  device  seems  dubious.  The  authorities 
eligible  for  this  grant  are  counties,  county  boroughs,  boroughs,  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  urban  and  rural  district  councils. 


• See  paragraph  16. 
t See  paragraph  11. 
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5.  The  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  payable  in  the  Greater  London  Area  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table: 


Table  I 


Rate  Deficiency  Grants,  Greater  London 
1959-60 


No.  of  authorities 
receiving  grant 

Total  Amount 
of  Grant  (£m.) 

c* 

B* 

U.D.* 

c* 

B* 

U.D.* 

L.C.C 

— 

6 





.42 



Croydon  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

East  Ham  

1 

— 

— 

.27 

— 

— 

West  Ham  

— 

— 

— 

— 





Essex  

1 

3 

1 

,73t 

.15 

.05 

Hertfordshiret 

— 

— 

1 

— 

.01 

Kent  

— 

1 

2 

— 

.03 

.03 

Middlesex  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Surrey 

— 

— 

2 

' — 

— 

.03 

2 

9 

6 

1.00 

.60 

.09 

* Abbreviations:  C County  or  County  Borough 

B Metropolitan  Borough  or  Non-County  Borough 
UD  Urban  District 

t In  Hertfordshire  a Rural  District  Council,  partly  within  Greater  London,  receives  a grant 
of  £16,000  which  cannot  be  allocated  between  its  parts  within  and  without  Greater 
London. 

X This  is  the  total  amount  for  the  county  and  cannot  be  allocated  to  those  parts  within  and 
without  Greater  London. 

Any  merger  of  authorities  in  Greater  London  on  the  lines  of  Scheme  A or 
Scheme  B (outlined  in  our  memorandum  of  evidence)  would  result  in  reduction 
of  this  Grant,  probably  wholly.  The  amount  of  the  loss  would  not  be  substantial 
in  relation  to  the  area  as  a whole.  The  affect  of  the  loss  could  be  spread  over 
the  area  by  a rate  equalisation  scheme  (see  below). 

6.  One  important  affect  of  the  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  is  that,  in  terms  of 
rateable  resources,  no  authority  will  be  a “poor  authority.”  No  authority  can 
have  a Id.  rate  product  per  head  of  population  (after  taking  into  account  its 
grant)  below  the  national  average.  Those  authorities  whose  Id.  rate  products 
are  above  the  national  average  will  not  receive  the  Rate  Deficiency  Grant.  As 
Table  I shows,  only  17  authorities  in  Greater  London  receive  grants.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  Id.  rate  product  per  head  in  the  area.  In  the  L.C.C. 
area  this  is  mitigated  by  the  London  Equalisation  Scheme.  Elsewhere  no  scheme 
exists. 


Rate  Equalisation 

7.  Within  any  county  the  expenditure  of  the  county  is  charged  equally 
throughout  the  county  as  a rate  in  the  £ but  this  is  not  true  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  county  districts.  Except  in  the  L.C.C.  there  is  no  system  of  equalisation 
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for  the  expenditure  of  the  county  districts  except  the  limited  degree  introduced 
where  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  is  paid.  In  Middlesex,  where  no  authority  receives 
Rate  Deficiency  Grant,  Id.  rate  product  per  head  of  population  ranges  from  I 
(Friern  Barnet)  to  2/10  (Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton).  This  latter  authority 
benefits  by  having  within  its  boundaries  London  Airport  which  makes  only  a 
slight  demand  on  rate  fund  services.  Without  the  rateable  value  attributable  to 
the  Airport  the  Id.  rate  product  per  head  in  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  would 
fall  to  about  l/6d.  In  the  L.C.C.  area  only  the  City  and  5 metropolitan  boroughs 
have  higher  Id.  rate  products  per  head  than  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  and 
outside  the  L.C.C.  area  no  authority,  in  Greater  London  or  elsewhere,  has' such 
a high  Id.  rate  product. 

8.  The  instance  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  is  only  one  example  of  an 
area  benefiting  quite  fortuitously  from  some  particular  type  of  property. 

In  rnost  large  towns  it  is  found  that  certain  areas  are  occupied  principally 
for  certain  types  of  use — one  part  is  a shopping  centre,  another  mainly  ofiices 
and  other  parts  are  used  for  residential  or  industrial  purposes.  Naturally  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  rateable  value  in  these  areas  but  as  they  are 
all  within  a local  authority’s  area  this  matters  little.  In  Greater  London  one  can 
see  this  type  of  concentration  of  facilities  but  here  these  concentrations  tend  to 
be  within  different  local  authorities’  boundaries.  Inevitably  rate  product  per  head 
of  population  varies  greatly  from  one  authority  to  another  in  Greater  London. 
A large  ^lortion  of  the  rate  is  levied  for  the  provision  of  environmental  and 
personal  health  and  education  services  and  these  are  required  mainly  for 
residential  areas.  These  services  are  associated  with  residential  areas  but  high 
rateable  values  are  associated  with  commercial  and  shop  premises.  Reference 
has  been  made  (in  Part  II  paragraphs  192 — 3 of  our  memorandum  of  evidence) 
to  the  need  for  an  equalisation  scheme  to  operate  over  the  whole  area  of  Greater 
London,  similar  in  concept  to  the  scheme  now  in  force  in  the  L.C.C.  area. 

London  Equalisation  Scheme 

9.  A number  of  equalisation  schemes  have  applied  in  the  L.C.C.  area  in  the 
past.  In  1949  a scheme  was  introduced,  similar  in  principle  to  the  Exchequer 
J^uahsation  Grant  which  applied  to  local  authorities  outside  the  LCC  area 
The  present  scheme  replaced  this  as  from  1st  April,  1959.  It  follows  the  main 
recomrnendations  of  the  Edwards  Committee.’*  Its  effect  is  to  pool  70%  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  Of  an  additional  fl 
of  expenditure  in  any  authority  14/-  will  be  borne  by  all  ratepayers  in  the  L.C.C. 
area  and  6/-  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  authority  concerned 


• Report  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Operation  of  the 
in  England  and  Wales.  H.M.S.O. 


Exchequer  Equalisation  Grant 
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Table  II  illustrates  the  affect  of  the  Londou  Equalisation  Schemes  since 
1945  : 


Table  U 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Rates  Levied  in  L.C.G  area 


Rate  in  £ levied 

19474948 

1948-J1949* 

195&4957t 

19584959 

19594  960J 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Maximum  Bethnal  Green 

23  0 

20  4 

20  0 

Poplar 

19  4 

16  4 

Minimum  Westminster  . . . 

11  0 

13  6 

10  10 

14  6 

14  6 

Range  

12  0 

5 10 

5 6 

5 10 

5 6 

* London  Equalisation  Scheme,  1948,  operated  from  1st  April,  1948. 
t General  revaluation  of  property  became  effective  on  1st  April,  1956. 
f London  Equalisation  Scheme  1959  operated  from  1st  April,  1959. 


Industrial  rating  increased  from  25%  to  50%  N.A.V. 


11.  In  Bethnal  Green  in  1959-60  the  income  under  the  London  Equalisation 
Scheme  is  equal  to  £5  6s.  9d.  per  head  of  population,  in  Westminster  the  London 
Equalisation  Scheme  requires  a payment  equal  to'  £21  10s.  3d.  per  head  of 
population. 

12.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  effect  of  applying  a scheme, 
similar  to  the  London  Equahsation  Scheme,  to  the  existing  authorities  in  Greater 
London  in  the  current  year.  In  arriving  at  an  “ equalised  rate  ” for  each 
authority  some  problems  have  been  encountered. 

13.  The  County  precepts  for  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent 
and  Surrey  apply  to  both  the  metropohtan  and  extra  metropolitan  parts  of 
the  counties.  It  has  been  assumed  that  county  expenditure  can  be  divided 
between  these  two  pro  rata  to  rateable  value  in  the  two  parts.  It  has  also  been 
assumed  that  the  same  county  precept  would  apply  over  all  of  Greater  London 
(including  the  county  boroughs).  A county  precept  of  11s.  9d.  has  been  assumed 
in  the  rate  after  equalisation.  Of  each  authority’s  expenditure  above  11s.  9d. 
it  is  assumed  that  70%  is  pooled  and  borne  equally  by  all  authorities  and  the 
remaining  30%  is  borne  by  the  authority  itself. 

14.  Column  3 of  Table  HI  illustrates  the  effect  of  such  a scheme.  An 
equalisation  scheme  based  on  “ pooling  ” of  expenditure  must  inevitably  result 
in  a degree  of  equahsation  dependent  on  the  degree  of  poohng.  Even  though 
the  method  of  estimation  used  in  arriving  at  Table  III  makes  some  large 
assumptions  the  distribution  shown  for  the  estimated  equalised  rate  illustrates 
the  pattern  that  would  emerge  from  such  a scheme. 
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Table  III 


Frequency  Table  of  Rates  in  £ 1959-60 


Rate  in  £ 

Number  of  Authorities* 

Actual 

After 

Equalisation 

(1) 

14s.  6d.  to  14s.  lid 

(2) 

1 

(3)  ~ 

15s.  Od.  to  15s.  5d 

3 

15s.  6d.  to  15s.  lid 

3 

1 

16s.  Od.  to  16s.  5d.  ...  

7 

3 

16s.  6d.  to  16s.  lid 

12 

18 

17s.  Od,  to  17s.  5d 

20 

45 

17s.  6d.  to  17s.  lid 

8 

17 

18s.  Od.  to  18s.  5d 

8 

13 

18s.  6d.  to  18s.  lid 

10 

3 

19s.  Od.  to  19s.  Sd 

10 

1 

19s.  6d.  to  19s.  lid 

3 

20s.  Od.  to  20s.  5d 

5 

20s.  6d.  to  20s.  lid 

6 

1 

21s.  Od.  to  21s.  5d 

2 

21s.  6d.  to  21s.  lid 

1 

22s.  Od.  to  22s.  5d 

1 

22s.  6d.  to  22s.  lid 

1 

23s.  Od.  to  23s.  5d 

1 

(•  Two  small  authorities  have  been  omitted,  this  ommission  will  have  a negligible  effect.) 


15.  The  scheme  would  reduce  the  range  of  rates  from  8/8  to  4/8  as  shown 
in  Table  TV. 


Table  IV 


Range  of  Rates 


Actual 

After 

Equalisation 

Maximum 

s.  d. 

20  7 

23  2 

Minimum  

15  11 

14  6 

Range  

4 8 

8 8 

Housing  and  Housing  Overspill 

16.  From  1919  to  1946  various  Housing  Acts  enabled  local  authorities 
to  provide  housing  for  the  working  classes  at  subsidised  rents.  For  this  purpose 

are  the  responsible  local 

authonties.  In  1949  the  field  was  widened  and  local  authorities  were  enabled 

L P™''ided  from  1919  onwards 

s ise  , pai  y by  Exchequer  Grant  and  partly  by  contributions  from  the 
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rates.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956,  local  authorities 
have  not  been  required  to  subsidise  the  rents  of  any  of  the  houses  they  have 
provided,  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  that  Act.  The  Act  did  provide 
for  the  abolrtion  of  Exchequer  Grant  in  respect  of  houses  built  to  meet  general 
needs  after  November,  1956,  but  Exchequer  Grants  for  houses  previously  built 
are  still  paid.  Exchequer  Grants  are  still  made  for  housing  for  slum  clearance 
overspill,  new  towns  and  the  urgent  needs  of  industry. 


17.  .^1  of  an  authority’s  housing  finances  are  dealt  with  in  one  statutory 
account,  the  Housing  Revenue  Account.  Authorities  do  not  need  to  distinguish 
between  houses  erected  at  different  dates,  under  different  grant  provisions  or 
those  houses  for  which  a grant  is  received  and  those  which  do  not  qualify  for 
a grant.^  An  authority  can  fix  the  rents  so  that  a profit  is  made  on  one  type 
of  housing  and  this  surplus  used  to  reduce  the  rents  charged  on  another  type 
Local  authority  house  rents  are  not  subject  to  rent  control  and  since  1945 
many  local  authorities  have  made  substantial  increases  in  rents.  Although 
it  is  not  revealed  by  inspection  of  Housing  Revenue  Accounts  and  Local  authority 
members  may  not  always  be  fully  aware  of  it,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  local 
authorities  to  charge  rents  high  enough  to  create  a surplus  on  their  pre-1939 
houses  and  use  this  to  keep  down  the  rents  of  post-war  houses  erected  at  much 
higher  cost. 


18.  A number  of  local  authorities  in  Greater  London  operate  either 
differential  or  rent  rebate  schemes,  all  of  which  attempt  in  some  degree,  to 
relate  the  rent  paid  to  the  tenants’  income. 


19.  Local  authorities  thus  have  a great  deal  of  flexibility  in  their  housing 
rent  policies,  the  limiting  factors  being  the  need  to  charge  rents  that  are  reasonable 
for  the  type  of  house  and  its  situation  and  the  fact  that  any  overall  deficit  on 
an  authority’s  housing  must  be  met  from  rates. 

20.  The  London  County  Council,  with  a large  number  of  houses  in  different 
estates  and  a large  number  of  pre-1939  houses  (nearly  50%  of  its  total  houses) 
thus  has  a much  greater  scope  for  rent  fixing  than  a small  authority,  such 
as  Deptford,  70%  of  whose  houses  have  been  built  post-1945. 

21.  In  Greater  London  the  high  cost  of  sites,  especially  in  Central  London, 
renders  cottage  type  housing  estates  extremely  expensive.  Housing  must  either 
be  provided  in  multi-storey  flat-blocks  or  in  estates  some  distance  from  Central 
London.  The  system  of  goverment  grants  has  recognised  the  difficulties  by 
making  extra  grants  available  for  housing  on  expensive  sites  or  in  multi-storey 
flats. 


Overspill 

22.  The  housing  of  residents  outside  the  area  of  the  L.C.C.  or  of  any 
other  housing  authority,  can  be  dealt  with  in  three  ways,  by  the  building  of  a 
new  town,  an  out-county  estate,  or  arrangement  with  another  local  authority. 

23.  The  Government  is  not,  at  present,  contemplating  further  new  towns 
but  the  L.C.C.  is  proposing  to  build  a new  town  and  searching  for  a site. 
New  town  housing  will  attract  Exchequer  Grant  at  the  rate  of  £24  per  annum 
per  house  for  60  years.  A new  town  is  built  on  a purchased  site  and  parts 
of  the  site  can  be  leased  for  commercial,  shopping  and  industrial  purposes.  There 
is  thus  the  possibility  of  financial  profit  from  the  venture  as  a whole  and  the 
Government  sponsored  new  towns  already  in  existence  show  that  this  is  a real 
possibility.  However,  a new  town  is  a financial  venture  which  only  a major 
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local  authority  could  contemplate.  It  requires  heavy  capital  finance  (say  £20 
million  to  £30  million)  and  in  its  initial  stages  will  certainly  operate  at  a loss, 

24,  Out  county  estates  are  a less  ambitious  venture ; they  are  simply 
housing  estates  built  in  the  area  of  another  local  authority.  One  local  authority 
erects  the  houses,  estate  roads  and  drains  but  the  authority  for  the  area  concerned 
becomes  responsible  for  the  provision  of  service  education,  personal  health, 
sewage  disposal,  etc.  Out  county  estates  can  be  a heavy  burden  to  the  receiving 
authority.  An  out  county  estate  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  authority 
providing  the  houses.  The  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  enables  a local 
authority  (the  receiving  authority)  to  build  houses  and  provide  services  for  the 
“overspill”  population  of  another  authority.  The  receiving  authority  may  be 
assisted  by  special  government  grants  and  by  special  contributions  from  the 
authority  from  whom  the  overspill  population  is  received.  This  latter  Act 
is,  of  course,  especially  applicable  to  the  position  in  Greater  London  and  the 
L.C.C.  have  made  some  use  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

25.  From  the  point  of  view  of  housing  finance,  a large  authority  is  to 
be  preferred.  It  has  larger  resources  for  financing  the  heavy  initial  costs  and 
if  it  controls  a large  range  of  houses  has  greater  flexibility  in  fixing  rents. 


Highways  Grant 

26.  This  grant  is  expressed  as  a percentage  grant  of  75  % for  Class  I roads, 
60%  for  Class  II  roads  and  50%  for  Class  III  roads.  The  grant  is  only  payable 
in  respect  of  expenditure  receiving  the  prior  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. The  Ministry,  by  granting  or  withholding  approval,  therefore  decides 
which  work  is  done  on  classified  roads.  The  Grant  is  in  reality  an  ad  hoc  grant 
given  for  specific  works  chosen  at  the  Ministry’s  discretion.  The  Ministry  thus 
has  a large  degree  of  control  over  work  done  on  classified  roads,  and  must 
bear  responsibility  for  the  amount  of  work  which  is  and  which  is  not  done. 


Revenue  Expenditure 

27.  There  are  inevitably  variations  from  authority  to  authority  in  the 
proportions  which  expenditure  on  various  services  bear  to  the  total.  In  the 
case  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  education  is  always  the  largest  service. 
The  following  table  gives  approximate  percentage  expenditure  on  services  in 
general  : it  is  not  necessarily  applicable  in  any  single  case. 


Financial  Administration 

28.  As  financial  administration  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  may  be 
centralised  in  a finance  department  or  decentralised,  it  is  difificult  to  give  any 
precise  figures  of  its  cost  but  in  the  larger  authorities  it  is  probably  about  5% 
of  revenue  expenditure.  Large  scale  financial  administration  presents  no  technical 
difficulties.  The  banks,  the  National  Coal  Board  and  oil  companies,  for  example, 
handle  transactions  both  large  in  amount  and  number. 

29.  It  is  probable  that  county  boroughs  are  the  cheapest  method  of  admini- 
stration and  that  the  larger  authorities  are  cheaper  to  administer  than  the  smaller. 
However,  the  cost  of  administration  is  a comparatively  small  part  of  expenditure 
and  the  optimum  size  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
choice  of  the  actual  size  of  local  government  unit. 
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Table  V 


Percentage  Expenditure  on  Services 


Service 

All  Authorities 

L.C.C.* 

Gross 

Expenditure 

Net  Rate 
Borne 
Expenditure 

Net  Rale 
Borne 

Expenditure 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Education  

55 

43 

49 

Personal  health 

6 

5 

7 

Welfare  of  aged  and  disabled  . . . 

3 

4 

4 

Child  welfare  

2 

2 

4 

Environmental  Health  ... 

10 

20 

4 

Housing 

8 

4 

11 

Planning 

1 



3 

Highways,  street  lighting,  etc.  ... 

12 

16 

1 

Fire  Service  

2 

3 

5 

Other  

1 

3 

12 

100 

100 

100 

♦ The  L.C.C.  does  not  provide  the  full  range  of  local  government  services  and  the  percentages 


in  cols.  (3)  and  (4)  are  not  comparable, 
t Police  is  excluded  from  this  table. 

30.  The  Government  White  Paper  “ Local  Government  Finance  ” (Cmnd. 
209)  made  it  clear  that  the  Government  did  not  think  it  possible  to  make 
available  new  sources  of  finance  to  local  authorities.  The  General  Grant,  which 
was  forecast  in  that  white  paper  and  came  into  effect  on  1st  April,  1959,  is 
of  a nature  which  gives  local  authorities  a fixed  amount  of  grant  each  year, 
and  limits  the  Government’s  liability  for  grant  to  that  fixed  amount. 

31.  It  is  clear  that  local  authorities  must  rely  on  the  rates  if  they  wish 
to  substantially  increase  their  expenditure  to  expand  or  improve  services.  Greater 
London  has,  overall,  a high  rateable  value  per  head.  There  are  ample  resources, 
by  comparison  with  other  areas  in  the  country,  but  its  problems  are  more 
severe  and  in  many  cases  will  be  more  expensive  to  solve,  than  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  The  solution  of  these  problems  will  need  authorities  which  are 
financially  large  by  existing  standards.  A rate  equalisation  scheme,  for  the 
whole  area,  to  enable  the  poorer  areas  to  share  in  the  overall  value,  will  also 
assist  the  second-tier  authorities. 
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GREATER  LONDON  GROUP 
II  DELEGATION 


Introduction 

1.  Schemes  of  delegated  powers  have  been  developed  in  the  field  of  local 
government  so  as  to  enable  county  district  authorities  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  services  for  which  the  counties  are  primarily  responsible. 
Administration  would  thus  be  kept  as  local  as  possible  while  allowing  certain 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  at  a higher  level.  A system  of  delegated  powers 
represents  however  a departure  from  a basic  tenet  of  local  government  admini- 
stration, namely  that  the  different  types  of  authority,  though  varying  in  size 
and  powers,  should  be  independent  within  their  own  spheres.  It  gives  a real 
meaning  to  the  often  used  phrase,  two-tier  government,  by  placing  one  authority 
in  a position  of  control  over  another. 

2.  Delegated  powers  are  exercised  either  by  the  county  districts  themselves 
or  by  divisional  committees,  which  are  legally  sub-committees  of  the  county 
council.  This  appendix  covers  delegation  with  respect  to  town  and  country 
planning,  health  and  education. 


Town  Planning 

3.  Before  the  second  World  War,  only  a few  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  development  plans.  Since  1929  local  authorities  had  been  permitted,  but 
not  compelled,  to  accept  planning  responsibilities.  The  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act  of  1947  transferred  the  planning  powers  of  local  authorities  from 
the  districts  to  the  counties  and  county  boroughs.  There  was  considerable 
evidence,  notably  in  the  Barlow  Report,  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  powers 
from  the  smaller  local  authorities.  The  1947  Act  enlarged  as  well  as  re-allocated 
powers.  These  powers  now  fall  into  three  categories  : (i)  the  framing  of 
development  plans,  (ii)  the  promotion  of  development,  (iii)  the  control  of 
development.  Powers  may  only  be  delegated  under  the  third  of  these  heads. 
Delegation  is  not  compulsory,  nor  is  there  uniformity  in  the  delegation  schemes 
operating.  The  only  uniformity  (and  even  this  does  not  apply  in  the  L.C.C. 
area)  is  in  regard  to  planning  applications  which  must  always  be  submitted 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  district  council. 

4.  Each  of  the  six  counties  in  the  Greater  London  area  has  different 
methods  of  administrating  planning  powers.  None  the  less  a certain  broad 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  five  counties  which  have  delegation  schemes 
and  the  L.C.C.  which  does  not. 

5.  The  L.C.C.  is  the  sole  planning  authority  for  the  Administrative  County 
(including  the  City),  but  certain  powers  are  reserved  to  the  City  Corporation. 
Under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Delegation  (London)  Regulations,  1948, 
the  power  to  grant  planning  permission  in  the  City  is  exercised  in  the  Council’s 
name  by  the  City  Corporation  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Council.  The 
L.C.C.  is  now  promoting  legislation  to  enable  it  to  delegate  to  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  control  over  development  in  a limited  class  of  cases,  mainly  the 
alteration  and  conversion  of  dwelling  houses. 

6.  In  Hertfordshire  the  control  of  development  is  delegated  direct  to  the 
District  Councils  with  no  intermediate  area  committees.  “ Four  Divisional 
Planning  Officers  are  provided  by  the  County  Council  with  offices  in  Watford, 
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St.  Albans,  Letchworth  and  Hertford.  These  officers  are  responsible  for  advising 
the  County . District  Councils  on  all  planning  applications  received  and  all 
proposals  by  County  District  Councils  to  exercise  delegated  powers.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  applications  dealt  with,  Divisional  Planning  Officers  in  making 
their  recommendations  to  the  County  District  Councils  leave  them  free  to  adopt, 
modify  or  reject  the  advice  tendered.  Where  matters  of  County  planning  policy 
are  involved  the  recommendation  may  be  marked  “fundamental”  by  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer  and  in  this  case  the  County  District  Council  is  not 
empowered  to  depart  from  this  recommendation  without  either  : 

(a)  converting  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  to  their  point  of  view,  or 

(b)  submitting  the  matter  to  a Consultative  Sub-Committee  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  County  Planning  Committee  and  three  members 
of  the  County  District  Council.  In  1957,  over  the  whole  county,  only 
twenty-seven  Consultative  Sub-Committee  Meetings  were  called 
although  nearly  7,000  applications  were  dealt  with. 

In  the  event  of  a Consultative  Sub-Committee  being  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  action  to  be  taken  in  any  case,  the  case  stands  referred  to 
the  County  Planning  Committee  for  a decision.  (Hertfordshire  Evidence,  p.  18). 
The  County  also  maintains  a central  Planning  Office  which  co-ordinates  the 
work  of  the  Divisional  Offices  and  deals  centrally  with  certain  matters  such  as 
industrial  location. 

7.  The  other  four  counties  each  has  a delegation  scheme  involving  area 
sub-committees  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  county  and  the  districts. 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  constitution  of  these  area  sub-committees.  In 
Middlesex  and  Essex  sub-committees  are  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  districts  and  an  equal  number  representing  the  county.  In  Surrey 
the  county  representatives  are  in  a minority  on  the  sub-committees,  and  these 
also  send  representatives  to  sit  on  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

8.  Of  the  four  counties  with  area  sub-committees  Surrey  seems  to  be  the 
most  successful  in  avoiding  major  disputes  between  county  and  districts. 
Relations  have  been  described  as  “ co-operative  and  harmonious.”  The  procedure 
on  planning  applications  is  as  follows : “ All  planning  applications  and  proposals 
are  submitted  to  the  County  District  Authorities  in  the  first  instance  and  are 
examined  by  the  Area  Planning  Officer,  who  is  required  to  schedule  certain 
applications  (i.e.,  those  conflicting  with  the  County  Plan  or  raising  some  matter 
of  general  principle)  for  recommendation  by  the  Area  Sub-Committee.  If  the 
recommendation  of  the  Area  Sub-Committee  is  unacceptable  to  the  County 
District  Authority  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee 
for  decision.”  (Memorandum  of  Evidence  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  to  the 
present  Royal  Commission.) 

9.  The  formal  arrangements  in  Essex  and  Middlesex  are  broadly  similar 
in  all  cases,  the  County,  being  the  planning  authority,  retains  ultimate  power 
to  intervene  and  make  decisions  on  any  specific  application.  In  practice,  however, 
much  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  County  feels  it  necessary  to  exercise 
these  powers  of  intervention.  The  extreme  example  is  provided  by  Middlesex 
where  the  County  Council  takes  the  view  that  it  cannot  exercise  proper  overall 
control  unless  it  sees  all  planning  applications.  It  maintains  that  it  possesses 
complex  and  onerous  duties  the  performance  of  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
easy  decisions  by  any  rule  of  thumb  method.  Decisions  on  small  points  are 
capable  of  creating  very  far-reaching  precedents.  Decisions  on  apparently  simple 
principles  may  be  of  enormous  consequence  to  the  future  of  the  whole  of 
Middlesex." 
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10.  It  is  conceded  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
(evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  p.  118)  that  “ the  supervision  by  the  county 
councils  inherent  in  a system  of  delegation  is  inevitably  apt  to  irritate  the  district 
councils”  (p.  118).  The  Districts  themselves  have  been  more  outspoken.  They 
generally  agree  that  the  county  is  the  obvious  and  proper  authority  to  prepare 
the  plan  upon  which  all  future  development  should  take  place,  but  they  claim 
that  once  the  plan  has  been  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Ministry,  the  districts 
should  be  required  to  refer  to  the  county  only  those  proposals  for  development 
which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  plan. 

11.  If  the  county  itself  insists  upon  seeing  all  applications,  as  in  Middlesex, 
delegation  appears  meaningless.  The  districts  may  take  the  effective  decision 
in  80%  of  the  cases,  but  the  county  reserves  for  itself  those  of  any  importance. 
The  districts  have  a sense  of  wasted  effort  and  of  not  being  trusted. 

12.  Friction  of  this  kind  should  however  not  always  be  accepted  as  a 
manifestation  of  excessive  bureaucracy.  There  may  be  real  differences  of  opinion 
over  policy  between  the  county  and  the  districts.  Local  pride  is  often  another 
factor  making  for  difhculty  . 


Health 

13.  Under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs  became  responsible  for  nearly  all  health  functions  not  entrusted  to 
the  Hospital  Boards  and  the  Local  Executive  Council  (both  entirely  outside 
the  structure  of  local  government).  Most  counties  were  later  required  by  the 
Minister  to  administer  these  health  services  through  the  agency  of  sub-comittees 
incorporating  representatives  of  the  district  councils.  A single  district  was 
to  be  the  area  for  a sub-committee  if  thought  large  enough.  Each  sub- 
committee was  to  be  in  the  charge  of  an  assistant  county  medical  officer 
(preferably  the  M.O.H.  of  a constituent  district  council). 

14.  These  sub-committees  may  be  regarded  as  agents  of  the  county,  but 
they  must  be  given  some  powers  of  decision,  if  they  are  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  attract  the  right  sort  of  person.*  All  the  counties 
in  the  area  under  review,  except  Hertfordshire  where  there  are  no  area  sub- 
committees, have  in  fact  chosen  to  delegate  their  health  powers  to  area 
sub-committees. 

15.  On  all  the  area  sub-committees  representatives  of  the  district  authorities 
are  in  a majority.  The  area  of  a single  district  authority  is  that  of  a separate 
area  sub-committee  in  seven  cases  (6  in  Essex,  1 in  Middlesex).  It  is  usual 
for  a medical  officers  employed  by  a district  authority  to  serve  part-time  the 
area  sub-committee,  but  in  the  case  of  Kent  the  county  employs  its  own  area 
medical  officers.  In  most  instances  these  arrangements  are  accepted  as  working 
satisfactorily,  although  some  district  authorities,  especially  the  largest  and  those 
which  once  possessed  health  powers  of  their  own,  would  prefer  to  be  solely 
and  individually  responsible  for  certain  services,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  local  in  nature  and  therefore  require  local  attention. 

Education 

16.  The  L.C.C.  uses  divisions  only  for  administration  convenience  and 
there  are  no  divisional  committees  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 
In  the  other  counties  powers  have  been  delegated,  and  the  larger  district 


* E.  Cohen,  Autonomy  and  Delegation  in  Local  Governmtnt,  p.  77. 
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authorities  (those  of  60,000  population  in  1939)  have  been  allowed  to  become 
Excepted  Districts  with  power  to  draw  up  their  own  schemes  of  education. 

17.  Of  the  44  Excepted  Districts  in  England  and  Wales,  26  are  in  the 
Royal  Commission  area  ; 16  are  in  Middlesex,  6 in  Essex  and  4 in  Kent.  (Surrey 
and  Hertfordshire  have  none — those  eligible  having  voluntarily  foregone  the 
right  to  claim  such  status.) 

18.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Divisional  Executives  tend  to  serve  a larger 
population  than  the  Excepted  Districts.  Thus  where  the  counties  have  had 
some  discretion  in  fixing  the  size  of  the  authority  to  which  powers  were  to  be 
delegated,  they  have  tended  to  prefer  a population  much  above  60,000.  Actually 
they  have  not  always  been  able  to  act  as  they  might  have  Hked.  Small  Divisional 
Executives  such  as  Penge  in  Kent  and  Wood  Green  in  Middlesex  are  small 
areas  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Excepted  Districts.  The  large 
number  of  Excepted  Districts  in  Middlesex  also  affected  the  manner  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  county  was  divided. 

19.  In  practice  the  Counties  exercise  much  the  same  authority  over  the 
Excepted  Districts  as  over  the  Divisional  Executives.  Everywhere  the  County 
retains  control  of  policy,  the  Schools  Plan,  siting  and  technical  education. 
Delegated  powers  include  the  assessment  of  local  needs,  day-to-day  management 
of  schools,  approval  of  requisitions,  school  attendance,  school  medical  and  welfare 
services,  the  use  and  repair  of  premises.  The  different  County  Schemes  show 
little  variation  except  in  financial  matters. 

20.  Relations  between  Counties  and  Divisional  Committees  vary  widely 
from  the  tolerable  (Surrey)  to  the  insufferable  (Middlesex).  The  following 
example  of  “ friction  ” are  taken  mainly  from  the  latter  county. 

21.  Divisions  submit  annually,  for  the  approval  of  the  County  Council, 
estimates  for  each  of  a list  of  sub-heads  provided  by  the  County.  They  ate 
not  subject  to  local  adjustment  in  face  of  changed  circumstance  during  the 
year  and  savings  on  one  sub-head  cannot  be  used  elsewhere.  It  will  therefore 
be  apparent  that  the  actual  degree  of  local  autonomy  depends  very  much  upon 
the  number  of  heads.  These  can  be  so  numerous  as  to  leave  the  divisional 
executive  almost  no  discretionary  power  at  all.  In  this  respect  Surrey  and 
Kent  are  much  more  generous  than,  say,  Middlesex,  in  the  matter.  Complaint 
is  made  by  Divisions  of  impotence,  delay  and  duplication  of  effort.  There  would 
seem  to  be  some  substance  in  this,  and  certainly  the  examination  of  estimates 
at  two  levels,  and  financial  control  of  expenditure,  must  result  in  more  work 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  From  the  County’s  point  of  view,  any 
but  close  control  would  result  in  the  spending  of  public  money  being  divorced 
from  the  responsibility  of  raising  that  money,  since  expenditure  by  districts 
is  met  from  County  funds. 

22.  The  financial  difficulties  are  real  ones,  and  important.  Under  present 
arrangements,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  County  to  agree  to  a district  carrying 
out  work  of  an  experimental  nature — ^perhaps  in  a specific  design  for  a desk, 
perhaps  in  some  local  clothing  scheme — without  having  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  ail  district  authorities  concerned  might  follow  suit.  While  the  initial 
district’s  expenditure  might  well  be  small,  the  County  total  might  be  large, 
and  other  districts’  claims  hard  to  resist. 

23.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  suggested  that  districts  should 
be  allowed  to  supplement  the  county  allowances  from  their  own  financial 
resources.  There  is  much  to  be  commended  in  such  a scheme,  but  inequalities 
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between  the  qualities  of  the  resulting  service  in  neighbouring  districts  would  be 
difficult  for  the  county  to  sustain.  Poorer  districts  would  be  in  a most  invidious 
position. 

24.  The  local  education  officer  is  the  employee  of  the  County  Council, 
although  appointed  by  a joint  committee  of  County  Council  and  Division 
members.  The  officer  concerned  is  in  an  anomalous  position,  since  he  must 
serve  his  divisional  committee  in  the  first  instance,  although  looking  to  the 
County  Education  Officer  as  representing  his  county  employers.  Difficulties 
may  also  arise  at  a lower  level  when  the  district  is  the  employer,  but  staffing 
matters  (e.g.  dismissal)  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  County  Council.  While 
in  normal  circumstances  this  need  cause  no  difficulty,  such  issues  can,  where 
inter-authority  feelings  are  running  high,  result  in  serious  strife. 

25.  Siting,  building  and  organisation  of  schools  are  subject  to  many 
pressures.  While  the  County  Council  retains  overall  control,  local  feeling  clearly 
makes  itself  felt.  While  this  has  much  to  commend  it,  the  local  pressures  are 
not  necessarily  educationally  desirable,  or  even  representative  of  local  opinions 
beyond  those  of  the  divisional  executive.  As  regards  organisation,  for  example, 
it  is  usually  the  County’s  intention  to  make  reasonably  available  to  every  parent 
the  choice  of  a mixed  or  single  sex  secondary  school.  Where  a small  district 
has  strong  views  on  one  or  the  other,  attempts  have  had  to  be  made  in  a 
neighbouring  division  to  provide  reasonable  parental  choice.  Similarly,  there 
are  strong  district  views  (often  mutually  incompatible)  on  comprehensive  schools. 
Siting  of  (secondary)  technical  schools  can  again  cause  difficulty.  The  siting 
of  a new  technical  school  caused  months  of  dispute,  serving  as  it  would  a wider 
area  than  that  of  the  district  authority,  and  therefore  needing  reconciliation  of 
several  interests. 

26.  As  regards  building  and  works  control,  this  appears  to  be  much 
more  stringent  in  Middlesex  than  in  Surrey,  where  officers  of  the  County 
Architect’s  department  are  “ seconded  ” to  the  divisions. 

27.  Difficulties  might  be  summarised  as  arising  from  two  main  causes  : 

(a)  Difficulties  inherent  in  delegation  arising  basically  from  the  friction 
between  two  tiers  of  authorities.  This  is  an  intangible  item  depending  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  whether  the  second-tier  authorities  concerned  had  enjoyed 
independent  education  powers  in  the  past  and  would,  therefore,  be  restive  under 
any  form  of  control,  and  on  the  other  side  the  attitude  of  the  County  Council 
officers — often  established  as  a traditional  attitude  over  a long  period. 

What  is  a little  surprising  is  that  antagonism  should  continue  even  when  the 
two  tiers  have  similar  representatives  elected  through  the  same  party  machinery, 
and  that  a considerable  number  of  county  members  are  also  local  district 
members. 

(b)  Differences  in  the  schemes  themselves  — the  most  noteworthy  being 
finance.  Where  financial  control  is  lightly  exercised  (as  in  Surrey),  complaint 
is  not  serious. 

Middlesex  is  at  a disadvantage  in  each  of  these  items  to  an  extent  greater 
than  elsewhere  in  the  R.C.  area. 


Conclusion 

28.  Schemes  of  delegation  are  ideally  partnerships  in  responsibihty.  In 
practice  they  are  likely  to  prove  unnecessarily  bureaucratic,  an  irritant  having 
widespread  repercussions. 
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29.  Friction  is  likely  whenever  the  service  in  question  attracts  strong  pubUc 
interest,  aroused  either  by  some  controversial  policy,  as  in  the  case  of  compre- 
hensive schools,  or  by  the  need  to  apply  some  accepted  policy  with  a firm  hand 
as  is  often  the  case  in  town  and  country  planning.  The  delegation  of  powers 
to  divisional  authorities,  upon  which  the  district  authorities  are  strongly 
represented,  involves  them  in  the  public  controversy  but  they  make  none  of 
the  important  decisions.  Aware  of  the  widespread  public  interest,  opposed 
perhaps  to  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  county,  yet  associated  with  the 
administration,  the  districts  are  naturally  dissatisfied.  Whenever  a district 
council  and  the  county  council  are  controlled  by  different  parties  political 
overtones  creep  in  but  friction  arises  irrespective  of  party. 

30.  The  larger  authorities  are  doubly  irritated.  Many  of  them  once  exercised 
in  their  own  right  certain  of  the  powers  which  the  county  now  delegates  to  them 
or  to  divisional  authorities.  Some  of  them  are  of  a comparable  size  to  county 
boroughs  and  consequently  consider  themselves  entitled  to  the  same  powers. 

31.  Friction  is  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  decisions,  as  to  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  what  can  be  done  by  the  local  authorities  in  any  particular  field, 
are  in  practice  the  decisions  of  the  professional  workers  engaged  in  that  field. 
This  has  been  to  a large  extent  true  of  the  local  government  health  services. 
The  policy  followed  by  doctors  and  hospitals  (e.g.,  whether  to  give  domiciliary 
or  hospital  treatment)  largely  determines  what  local  authorities  should  do.  What 
local  authorities  can  do  is  largely  determined  by  the  supply  of  trained  workers 
available  and  hitherto  this  has  been  most  inadequate.  As  a result  local 
authorities  have  had  little  or  no  discretion.  Both  the  county  and  district 
authorities  have  been  governed  by  circumstances ; hence  the  relative  absence 
of  friction,  except  for  quarrels  as  to  who  officially  should  be  responsible. 

32.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  schemes  of  delegation  are  unlikely  to 
be  successful,  when  there  is  an  element  of  discretion  left  to  local  authorities 
and  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  arouses  strong  public  interest ; when  there  is 
a previous  history  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of  district  authorities; 
when  these  are  of  a size  thought  to  give  them  some  claim  to  county  borough 
status. 

33.  The  chances  of  fruitful  partnership  are  indeed  slight.  Delegation  is 
an  arrangement  sometimes  necessary  but  best  avoided.  In  the  past  the  delegation 
of  powers  has  often  been  made  necessary  only  by  the  pressure  of  second-tier 
authorities  too  small  to  exercise  those  powers  as  of  right.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  the  delegation  of  powers,  with  its  attendant  friction,  is  to  create  authorities 
large  enough  to  exercise  independent  powers. 


Authorities  to  which  Powers  are  Delegated 
Education 


London 

Administrative 

Divisions 

9 

Divisional 

Executives 

Excepted 

Districts 

Districts 
Administered 
directly  by 
County 
Council 

Middlesex  . . . 

— 

4 

16 

2 

Essex  (part) 

— 

2 

6 

— 

Kent  (part)  ... 

— 

3 

3 

— 

Surrey(  part) 

— 

7 

— 

— 

Herts  (part) 

— 

2 

— 

1 
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Variation  in  size  of  population 

(i)  The  two  extremes  are  521,000  (L.C.C.  Division  2)  and  18,910  (Potters 
Bar  U.D.) 

(ii)  The  Excepted  Districts  also  show  a wide  range:  from  216,200  in  Harrow 
to  58,300  in  Brentford  and  Chiswick. 

(iii)  Divisional  Executives  range  from  25,540  (Penge  to  270,000  (South  Essex). 

Health 

Administrative  Area  Executive 


London 

Divisions 

9 

Sub-Committees 

Divisions 

Middlesex 

— 

10 



Essex  (part) 

— 

8 

— 

Kent  (part) 

— 

2 

— 

Surrey  (part) 

— 

7 

— 

Herts  (part) 

— 

— 

1 

Variation  in  size  of  population 

The  two  extremes  are  521,000  (L.C.C.  Division  2)  and  75,560  (Essex  Area  7 ; 
Barking). 

Town  Planning 

Area  sub  committees  Executive  Divisions 


Middlesex  4 — 

Essex  (part)  3 — 

Kent  (part)  1 — 

Surrey  (part)  4 ^ 

Herts  (part)  — 3 


Variations  in  size  of  population 

The  two  extremes  are  756,570  (S.W.  Essex)  and  80,080  (West  Essex). 

Note : The  areas  listed  above  are  either  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Royal 
Commission  area.  Fuller  detail  is  provided  in  an  end-paper. 

Health 


London 

Divisional  Health  Committees  : 

Division  1 : Chelsea,  Fulham,  Hammersmith, 

Kensington 

Division  2 : Hampstead,  Paddington,  St.  Maryle- 

bone,  Westminster,  St.  Pancras 

Division  3 : Finsbury,  Holborn,  Islington 
Division  4 : Hackney,  Shoreditch,  Stoke  Newington 
Division  5 : Bethnal  Green,  City  of  London,  Poplar, 

Stepney  [ 

Division  6 : Deptford,  Woolwich,  Greenwich 
Division  7 : Camberwell,  Lewisham 


Population  Area 
{acres) 


450,270  6,943 

521,000  10,292 

285,810  4,085 

260,740  4,809 

224,240  5,534 

308,120  13,704 

399,900  11,495 
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Population 

Division  8:  Bermondsey,  Lambeth,  Southwark  ...  372,400 

Division  9 : Battersea,  Wandsworth 45o'500 

Kent 

Area  Sub-Committees  : 

Area  7 : Penge,  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chislehurst, 

Sidcup,  Orpington 323  690 

+ 

Area  6 : Erith,  Bexley,  Crayford,  Dartford  M.B., 

Dartford  R.D 249,630 

(+  part  in  R.C.  area— Erith,  Bexley,  Crayford, 

Dartford  M.B ' 205,690 

Herts.  Not  available. 

Essex 


Area  Committees  : 

+ 

Area  4 : Brentwood,  Hornchurch,  Thurrock  . . . 256,030 

(+  part  in  R.C.  area — Hornchurch  113,600 

X 

Area  5 : Chingford,  Chigwell,  Wanstead  and 
Woodford,  Epping,  Harlow,  Waltham  Holy 

Cross,  Epping  and  Ongar  R.D 247,790 

(X  part  in  R.C.  area — Chingford,  Chigwell, 

Wanstead  and  Woodford,  Waltham  Holy 

Cross  177,740 

Area  6 : Romford  110,100 

Area  7 : Barking  75,560 

Area  8 : Dagenham  115,100 

Area  9 : Ilford  180,600 

Area  10 : Leyton  100,900 

Area  11 : Walthamstow  116,700 

Surrey 

Divisional  Sub-Committees  : 

Northern : Richmond,  Barnes  82,560 

North-Eastern  ; Wimbledon,  Mitcham,  Merton  and 

Morden  194,400 

Mid-Eastern  : Carshalton,  Beddington  and  Walling- 

ton  93,510 

-h 

South-Eastern : Coulsden  and  Parley,  Caterham 

and  Warlingham,  Banstead  (part)  107,370 

(+  part  in  R.C.  area — Coulsden  and  Purley, 

Caterham  and  Warlingham  99,860 

X . 

Central : Sutton  and  Cheam,  Epsom  and  Ewell, 
Leatherhead,  Guildford  R.D.  (part),  Banstead 
(part),  Dorking  and  Horley  R.D.  (part) 220,730 


Area 

(acres) 

6,718 

11,270 


43,021 


15,506) 


19,788) 


26,639) 

9.342 
3,877 
6,554 
8,425 
2,594 

4.342 


6,628 

9,381 

6,391 


19,376) 
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Population 


(X  part  in  R.C.  area— Sutton  and  Cheam,  Epsom 

and  Ewell  146,400 

North  Central : Maldon  and  Coombe,  Kingston, 

Surbiton,  Esher  201,850 

+ 

North  Western  : Walton  and  Weybridge,  Chertsey, 

Egham,  Bagshot,  Frimley  and  Camberley, 

Woking,  Guildford  R.D.  (part) 216,360 

(+  part  in  R.C.  area— Walton  and  Weybridge  41,520 


Area 

{acres) 

12,765) 

24,128 


9,052) 


Middlesex 


Local  Area  Committees  : 


Area  1 
Area  2 

Enfield,  Edmonton  

Southgate,  Wood  Green,  Potters  Bar, 

207,100 

16,297 

Friem 

Barnet  

169,250 

12,839 

Area  3 

Tottenham,  Hornsey  

217,920 

5,885 

Area  4 

Finchley,  Hendon  

223,000 

13,848 

Area  5 

Harrow  

216,200 

12,559 

Area  6 

Wembley,  Willesden  

303,200 

10,925 

Area  7 
Area  8 

Ealing,  Acton  

Uxbridge,  RuisHp-Northwood,  Hayes 

250,440 

11,102 

and  Harlington,  Yiewsley  and  W.  Drayton  ... 
Area  9 : Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Heston  and 

223,100 

27,258 

Isleworth,  Southall 

216,650 

12,157 

Area  10 

Twickenham,  Staines,  Feltham,  Sunbury 

224,130 

25,818 

Education 


London  (Same  9 Divisions  as  for  Health,  p 8). 
Middlesex 


(a)  Divisional  Executives  : 

Division  I : Ruislip,  Northwood,  Uxbridge,  Yiewsley 
and  West  Drayton 


Division  2 : Staines,  Feltham,  Sunbury-on 
Division  3 : Wood  Green 
Division  4 : Southall 
(b)  Excepted  Districts  : 

Acton  

Brentford  and  Chiswick 


Thames 


Ealing  . , . 
Edmonton 
Enfield 


Finchley 

Harrow 

Hendon 

Heston  and  Isleworth 
Hornsey 
Southgate 
Tottenham 
Twickenham  . . . 


156,640 

120,130 

50.100 

53.220 

66,240 

58,330 

184.200 

98.100 

109.000 
69,800 

216.200 
153,200 
105,100 

97.220 
71,670 

120,700 

104.000 


22,099 

18,805 

1,607 

2,606 

2,319 

2,333 

8,783 

3,896 

12,401 

3,475 

12,559 

10,373 

7,218 

2,872 

3,763 

3.013 

7.013 
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Population 

Area 

Wembley  

128,300 

(acres) 

6,290 

WiUesden  

174,900 

4,635 

Hayes  and  Harlington  

66,460 

5,159 

(c)  District  Committees 

Potters  Bar  

18,910 

6,129 

Friern  Barnet  

28,570 

1,340 

Essex 

(a)  Divisional  Executives 

Forest  Division  

255,020 

(Part  in  R.C.  Area  — Chingford,  Chigwell, 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Wanstead  & Woodford 

177,740 

26,639) 

South  Division  

260,130 

— 

(Part  in  R.C.  area — Hornchurch  

113,600 

19,788) 

(b)  Excepted  Districts  : 

Barking  

75,560 

3,877 

Dagenham  

115,100 

6,554 

Ilford  

180,600 

8,425 

Leyton 

100,900 

2,594 

Walthamstow 

116,700 

4,342 

Romford  

110,100 

9,342 

Kent 

(a)  Divisional  Executives  : 

Division  1 : Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  Orpington  . . . 

156,710 

29,801 

Division  2 : Penge  

25,540 

770 

Division  3 : N.W.  Kent  

161,720 

— 

(I^rt  in  R.C.  area — Erith,  Crayford,  Dartford  ... 

116,390 

10,637) 

(b)  Excepted  Districts  : 

Beckenham  

75,340 

5,937 

Bexley  

89,300 

4,869 

Bromley  

65,100 

6,513 

Snirey 

Divisional  Executives  : 

Division  1 : Wimbledon,  Mitcham,  Morton  and 
Morden  

194,400 

9,381 

Division  2 : Carshalton,  Beddington  and  Wallington 

93,510 

6,391 

Division  3 : Barnes,  Richmond  

82,560 

6,628 

Division  4 : Kingston,  Malden  and  Coombe, 
Surbiton,  Esher  

201,850 

24,128 

Division  5 : Coulsden  and  Parley,  Caterham  and 
Warlingham,  Banstead  (part)  

100,000+ 

19,000+ 

Division  6 : Leatherhead,  etc.  

218,000+ 

(Part  in  R.C.  Area — Sutton  and  Oheam,  Epsom 
and  Ewell,  Banstead  (part)  

185,000+ 

25,000+) 

Division  7 : Woking,  etc 

205,000+ 

(Part  in  R.C.  area — Walton  and  Weybridge)  ... 

41,520 

9,052 
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Hertfordshire 

(a)  Divisional  Executives  : 

Population 

Area 

(acres) 

South  Division : Elstree,  Barnet,  E.  Barnet 

91,850 

15,273 

South-West  Division ' 

(Part  in  R.C.  area— Watford,  Bushey,  Chorley- 
wood,  Rickmansworth,  Watford  Rural  Ph., 

177,470 

Aldenham  Ph.) 

151,974 

29,657 

Mid-Herts  Division 

70,684 

(Part  in  R.C.  area — Northam  Ph.)  

(b)  Direct  County  Administration  : 

3,214 

3,305 

Cheshunt  

Town  Planning 

Middlesex 

Area  Planning  Committees  \ 

North : Potters  Bar,  Enfield,  Southgate,  Edmonton, 
Tottenham,  Hornsey,  Wood  Green,  Finchley, 

27;000 

8,480 

Friern  Barnet  

664,070 

38,496 

Central : Hendon,  Harrow,  Wembley,  Willesden  . . . 
West : Ruislip-Northwood,  Uxbridge,  Ealing, 

Acton,  Southall,  Hayes  and  Harlington,  Yiewsley 

672,600 

33,857 

and  West  Drayton 

South : Heston  and  Isleworth,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Feltham,  Twickenham,  Sunbury, 

526,760 

40,966 

Staines  

387,560 

35,369 

Surrey 

Area  Sub-Committee  r 


Riverside : Barnes,  Richmond,  Esher,  Kingston, 


Surbiton  

North : Banstead,  Epsom  and  Ewell,  Maldon  and 

238,660 

27,592 

Coombe,  Merton  and  Morden,  Mitcham,  Sutton 
and  Cheam,  Wimbledon 

424,770 

38,131 

North-East : Beddington  and  Wallington,  Carshal- 
ton,  Caterham  and  Warlingham,  Coulsdon  and 

Purley  

+ 

North-West:  Bagshot,  Chertsey,  Egham,  Frimley, 

193,370 

25,767 

Woking,  Walton  and  Weybridge 

199,240 

— 

(+  part  in  R.C.  area — Walton  and  Weybridge 

41,520 

9,052) 

Essex 

Area  Planning  Committees  : 

South-West : Barking,  Chingford,  Dagenham, 

Ilford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead  and 
Woodford,  Chigwell  

756,570 

41,473 

South : Basildon,  Brentwood,  Hornchurch,  Rom- 

ford, Thurrock  

425,690 

_ 

(X  part  in  R.C.  area — ^Hornchurch,  Romford  ... 

223,700 

29,130) 
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Population 


Kent 

Area  Sub-Committee  : 

Darrent : Part  in  R.C.  area  ; Beckenham,  Beidey, 

Bromley,  Erith,  Dartford,  Chisleworth  and 
Sidcup,  Crayford,  Orpington  and  Penge  ...  529,480 


Area 

(acres) 


58,527 
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I.  Introduction 


1.  In  view  of  the  great  volume  of  evidence  that  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London,  a memor- 
andum presented  at  this  stage  can  hardly  contain  many  new  facts  or  views.  As 
we  have  followed  this  evidence  with  considerable  interest,  we  have,  however, 
decided  to  submit  our  statement  for  three  reasons . 

(a)  Statements  from  academic  bodies,  which  are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  local  government,  have  been  apparently  rather  rare.  As  an 
inter-university  research  organisation,  we  ourselves  have  “no  axe  to 
grind.” 

(b)  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  several  major  questions  have  been  pin-pointed  in 
the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  to-date. 
Some  of  these  questions  have  been  considered — on  the  basis  of  past  and 
current  research  and  of  individual  experience  in  particular  fields— both 
by  members  of  our  Committee  (which  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
Centre  for  Urban  Studies)  and  by  our  research  staff  and  research 
associates. 

(c)  We  are  concerned  with  these  particular  quesions  (which  are  listed  below, 
Part  III)  not  only  because  they  are  within  the  sphere  of  our  research 
interests,  but  also  because  they  are  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
condition  and  development  of  Greater  London.  We  feel  thus  in  a sense 
obliged  to  present  our  considerations,  though  they  are  inevitably  limited 
and  in  some  respects  rather  tentative. 

2.  The  scope  of  our  statement  is  determined  by  one  main  premise  which 
can  be  most  conveniently  summarised  in  the  words  of  the  Local  Government 
White  Paper  on  Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
(Cmd.  9831,  1956,  paras.  16,  17). 

“Since  the  present  system  of  local  government  was  established  there 
have  been  far-reaching  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  population  and 
industry,  the  scope  and  cost  of  services,  the  speed  of  communications,  and  the 
relationship  between  central  and  local  government.  But  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  radical  changes  in  organisation  are  needed.  A fundamental 
alteration  of  the  existing  structure  could  be  justified  only  if  it  had  shown 
itself  to  be  incapable  of  meeting  present-day  needs.  That  is  not  the  situation. 
The  present  system  has,  over  many  years,  stood  up  to  the  severest  tests.  It 
responded  well  to  the  abnormal  demands  made  on  it  during  the  war  and, 
despite  certain  weaknesses,  has  on  the  whole  shown  itself  capable  of  adapt- 
ation to  changing  conditions.  Moreover,  the  present  system  is  firmly 
established  and  the  local  loyalties  and  civic  pride  which  have  grown  up 
around  it  are  a source  of  strength  to  local  government  which  should  not  be 
under-estimated. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  convincing  case  for  radically  reshaping  the  existing 
form  of  local  government  in  England  and  Wales.  What  is  needed  is  to 
overhaul  it  and  make  such  improvements  as  are  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to 
date.” 

3.  We  concur  with  that  statement,  and  indeed  we  ourselves  are  not  aware  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  bearing  in  mind  also  the  evidence  which  has  been 
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submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area. 

4.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  shortcomings.  But  they  are  occasionally  over- 
emphasised. For  there  is  a tendency  to  blame  local  government  machinery  as 
such  for  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  the  terms  of  reference  within  which 
local  authorities  have  to  operate— that  is,  for  difficulties  (either  avoidable  or 
unavoidable)  arising  from  central  government  policies  and  scarcity  of  resources. 
Most  of  the  local  authorities  themselves,  however,  do  not  confuse  the  issues.  For 
instance,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  said  in  hearing  the  oral 
evidence  of  the  Kent  County  Council. 

“ Chairman : ‘ Most  of  the  road  authorities  we  have  seen  so  far — and  I 
gather  Kent  is  no  exception — answer  that  by  saying  it  is  not  any  inadequacy 
of  machinery  of  government  which  brou^t  about  this  inadequacy  of  the 
roads,  it  is  lack  of  money  provided  by  the  central  government,  for  trunk 
roads  for  which  they  are  wholly  responsible,  and  lack  of  grants  in  respect  of 
roads  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  varying  degrees.  I gather  your  view, 
which  we  want  to  test  further  is  this,  that  there  has  been  no  inadequacy  in 
the  machinery  of  government,  it  is  an  easy  question  to  plan  roads,  you  just 
have  to  screw  the  necessary  money  out  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  he  has 
screw  it  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  screws  it  out  of  the  taxpayers 
— ^that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  say  ? 

Sir  Leslie  Doubleday:  ‘Thas  is  so.’”  {Minutes  of  Evidence  30,  p.  1191, 
para.  7003). 

5.  The  assessment  of  specific  faults  in  the  distribution  and  exercise  of  local 
government  functions  (either  in  the  London  Review  Area  or  elsewhere)  is  thus 
an  exceedingly  complex  matter.  It  has  to  be  based  on  the  kind  of  thorough  and 
prolonged  enquiry  which  the  Royal  Commission  itself  is  pursuing,  and  which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  an  academic  body  such  as  ours. 

6.  We  have,  therefore,  not  made  a detailed  study  of  the  operation  of  local 
government  functions  by  authorities  at  different  levels  (though  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  exercise  of  certain  functions,  and  in  particular  with  that  of  town  and 
country  planning).  Our  own  enquiries  have  been  concerned  with  two  other  main 
aspects  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  questions  of  local 
government  re-organisation.  First,  we  have  considered  the  background — ^the 
growth  and  structure  of  the  London  Region  and  its  surroundings.  (See 
Appendix.)  Second,  we  have  investigated  “ representational  ’*  aspects  of  local 
government  (or  of  “ local  democracy,”  to  use  the  term  by  which  such  aspects  are 
usually  categorised).  Under  this  heading,  we  include  matters  such  as  the  citizens’ 
interest  and  participation  in  local  authorities  at  different  levels ; and  the  range 
and  distribution  of  public  activities  of  council  members.  We  shall  refer  to  these 
investigations  subsequently  in  our  memorandum  in  so  far  as  their  results  are 
highly  relevant  to  particular  controversial  matters. 

7.  In  view  of  our  main  premise,  and  of  the  consequent  restriction  in  the 
scope  of  our  own  enquiry,  we  are  not  making  any  specific  recommendations  for  an 
overhaul  of  local  government  in  the  London  Review  Area.  Instead,  we  are 
discussing  particular  aspects  and  criteria  which  have  been,  and  might  be,  con- 
sidered in  assessing  proposals  for  such  an  overhaul. 
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II.  Aspects  of  Local  Democracy 

Some  Misconceptloiis 

8.  At  the  outset,  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  several  misconceptions 
which  have  been  prominent  in  discussions  of  local  government,  in  general,  and  of 
Greater  London,  in  particular.  We  find  no  support  for  these  misconceptions  in 
our  experience  or  in  the  facts  at  our  disposal. 

9 Two  of  these  misconceptions  have  already  been  referred  to.  First,  the 
view  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  existing  local  government 
structure  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  especially  with  that  of  Greater  London. 
Second,  the  frequent  confusion  between  general  political,  social  and  economic 
difficulties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  administrative  faults,  on  the  other.  The  idea 
that  major  socio-economic  problems  can  be  solved  by  new  administrative  blue- 
prints per  se  need  not,  however,  be  taken  seriously. 

10.  These  two  interrelated  misconceptions  are,  in  turn,  tied  up  with  another 
one — an  idealised  image  of  local  government.  The  actual  (or  assumed)  state  of 
affairs  in  local  government  is  frequently  judged  on  the  basis  of  unrealistic 
standards  of  perfection.  Thus  here  and  there,  we  are  shown  a model  of  the 
best  of  all  possible  local  governments  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — a model 
that  is  hardly  helpful  in  identifying  serious  faults,  or  in  suggesting  concrete 
possibilities  of  improvement. 

11.  The  magic  word  “co-ordination”  occurs  frequently  in  this  context;  it 
is  wedded  to  the  rather  nebulous  concept  of  “ regional  ” government.  Apparently 
the  idea  of  a regional  authority  is  attractive  to  many  people  just  because  it  is 
assumed  a priori  to  be  a “ co-ordinating  ” authority.  It  is  true  that  this  sounds 
plausible,  but  it  does  not  stand  up  to  closer  examination.  It  does  not  follow, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  administrative  processes,  that  the  new  problems  of 
co-ordination,  which  would  inevitably  arise  (both  within  the  new  large  authority 
and  between  this  authority  and  others)  would  be  less  significant  than  those  which 
undoubtedly  exist  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  the  cure  might  well  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  (As  we  regard  this  point  as  an  important  one,  we  shall  return  to  it 
in  the  discussion  of  the  specific  question  of  a London  Regional  Authority,  para. 
65(d)  below.) 

12.  Of  course,  complaints  about  the  present  structure  of  local  government 
in  the  London  Review  Area  are  not  only  made  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  a 
need  for  co-ordination  and  greater  efficiency  of  local  government  services  through- 
out the  whole  region,  however  defined.  There  is  yet  another  set  of  arguments:^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  they  can  be  referred  to  as  the  arguments  for  “ grass-roots  ” 
democracy.  These,  too,  have  an  utopian  flavour.  The  facts  on  which  they  are 
based  are  rather  sparse  and  ambiguous. 

Local  Elections 

13.  Thus  it  is  frequently  said  (by  the  “ regionalists  ” and  by  others)  that 
local  government  must  be  brought  “ nearer  to  the  people,”  especially  in  Greater 
London.  The  large  top  tier  authorities — ^the  councils  of  urban  counties,  in 
particular — are  regarded  as  being  too  remote  from  the  local  citizens.  The  main 
index  of  “ remoteness  ” used  is  that  of  participation  in  local  elections.  The 
relevant  figures  have  been  quoted  repeatedly  in  the  written  and  oral  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  never 
been  quoted  completely. 
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14.  In  presenting  the  figures,  one  significant  element  has  invariably  been 
omitted — the  fact  that  considerable  numbers  of  seats  on  local  councils  are  not 
contested  in  local  elections.  Outside  the  Review  Area,  the  proportions  of 
uncontested  seats  are  very  high  (as  Table  I below  shows);  in  the  most  recent 
local  elections  they  ranged  from  one-fifth  of  all  seats  on  the  councils  of  English 
county  boroughs  to  over  three-quarters  of  all  those  on  the  councils  of  English 
rural  districts.  In  general,  election  contests  are  more  frequent  in  the  urban  than 
in  the  rural  authorities  ; and  also  in  the  large  authorities  (in  terms  of  the  popula- 
tion of  their  areas)  than  in  the  smaller  ones ; and  this  is  the  case  both  in  top  tier 
and  second  tier  authorities.  None,  or  hardly  any,  of  the  seats  on  the  councils  of 
the  three  largest  English  county  boroughs  — Birmingham,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester — ^were  uncontested,  though  50%  to  90%  of  the  seats  on  ten  small,  or 
fairly  small,  county  boroughs  were  uncontested.  Again,  the  only  council  of  an 
English  county  for  which  all  seats  were  contested  in  the  local  elections  of  1958 
was  the  London  County  Council ; and  the  only  others  with  low  percentages  of 
uncontested  seats  are  three  home  counties — Middlesex,  Essex  and  Kent.  The 
other  two  counties  in  England  which  have  populations  of  over  a million — Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  West  Riding — also  have  far  better  election  records  than  the 
majority  of  smaller  rural  counties.  In  eighteen  of  these,  over  70%  of  the 
council  seats  were  uncontested  at  the  last  election.  (Indeed,  in  three — Rutland, 
Lincolnshire,  Elolland  and  Westmorland — elections  were  held  for  only  4%  to  9% 
of  all  the  council  seats.)  And  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  past  few  years 
no  elections  were  held  at  all  for  the  councils  of  69  rural  districts,  of  40  urban 
districts,  and  of  five  municipal  boroughs  in  England.  None  of  the  seats  on  these 
councils — which  are  all  outside  the  Review  Area  was  contested. 

15.  It  is  not  the  level  of  the  local  authority,  nor  even  its  political  complexion 
and  the  size  of  the  majority  party  on  the  council,  which  is  the  main  determinant 
of  the  proportion  of  contested  seats,  but  the  population  size  and  socio-geographic 
characteristics  of  the  area.  Very  few  seats  are  uncontested  anywhere  in  Greater 
London,  whether  they  are  on  the  councils  of  counties,  county  boroughs,  municipal 
boroughs,  urban  districts  or  metropolitan  boroughs — ^far  fewer  than  in  corres- 
ponding authorities  elsewhere  in  the  country.  See  Table  1,  A and  B.) 

16.  It  is  not  a mere  statistical  exercise  to  consider  both  the  extent  of,  and 
the  variations  in,  uncontested  local  elections.  The  figures  are  important  for  they 
show  that  the  usual  image  of  “ local  democracy  ” is  very  far  from  reality.  Can 
we  reaUy  speak  of  “ local  democracy  ” when  only  just  over  one  in  three  of  all 
the  members  of  county  councils  outside  Greater  London,  and  just  over  one  in  five 
of  the  members  of  rural  district  councils,  have  gained  their  seats  through  the 
verdict  of  the  voters  ? 

17.  Participation  in  local  elections  is,  moreover,  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  uncontested  council  seats.  Yet  the  figures  of  turn-out  which  are 
usually  presented  do  not  take  that  aspect  into  account.  They  refer  only  to  the 
total  votes  in  contested  divisions.  On  that  basis,  they  show  that  the  total  turn-out 
at  local  elections  is  slightly  lower  for  the  London  County  Council  than  for  other 
English  county  councils,  and  that,  in  general,  more  people  vote  in  elections  for 
second  tier  authorities,  than  in  those  for  top  tier  authorities. 

18.  Of  course,  the  picture  changes  radically  if  we  look  at  the  proportion  of 
the  total  electorate  in  an  area  who  are  voting  in  a local  election,  and  not — as  is 
generally  done — only  at  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  a chance  to  vote  for  the 
council  seats  which  are  in  fact  contested.  (In  the  table  below,  column  2 shows 
the  figures  as  they  are  usually  quoted ; column  3 shows  the  more  accurate,  and 
also  more  realistic,  version.) 
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TABLE  1 LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ELECTIONS  IN 
THE  LONDON  REVIEW  AREA 
AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  ENGLAND 


Authority 

Per  Cent,  of 
Uncontested 
Council 
seats 

Per  Cent,  of 
Electorate  Voting 
in  Contested 
Divisions  ONLY 

Per  Cent  of 
TOTAL 
Electorate  in 
L.A.  Area  Voting 

No.  of 
Authorities 
in  Each 
Group 

A.  Local  Authorities  in  the 
Greater  London  Review 
Area 

London  County  Council 

0 

31.5 

31.5 

1 

Other  Home  Counties 

14.8 

31.5 

21.5 

5 

County  Boroughs 

3.a 

32.4 

31.7 

3 

Metropolitan  Boroughs 

6.3 

30.9 

29.8 

28 

Municipal  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts 

9.2 

38.0 

34.7 

70 

Rural  Districts 

18.0 

47.5 

42.5 

3 

B.  All  Oth^  Local 

Ai^orities  in  England 

Counties 

65.6 

34.7 

14.7 

43 

County  Boroughs 

20.3 

39.5 

33.2 

76 

Munidpal  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts 

34.8 

45,1 

27.5 

708 

Rural  Districts 

76.1 

43.3 

11.3 

411 

Source:  General  Register  Office,  Registrar  General’s  Statistical  Review  of  England  and  Wales 
for  the  years  1956,  1957  and  1958  (1958  tables  not  yet  published). 

Note  ; The  figures  for  the  Counties  and  Rural  Districts  are  those  for  the  elections  of  1958; 
the  figures  for  the  Municipal  and  County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  are  for  the 
“ staggered  ” elections  of  1956  to  1958.  ITie  figures  for  the  Metropolitan  Borcraghs 
are  for  the  elections  of  1956. 

TABLE  II  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ELECTIONS  — 
ENGLAND 


Authorities 

Per  Cent,  of 
Electorate  Voting 
in  Contested 
Divisions  ONLY 

Per  Cent,  of 
TOTAL  Electorate 
in  L.A.  Area 
Voting 

No.  of 
Authorities  in 
Each  Group 

London  County  Council 

31.5 

31.5 

1 

All  Other  Counties 

33.2 

18.6 

48 

County  Boroughs 
Municipal  and  Metropolitan 

39.11 

3311 

79 

Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 

41.6 

31.4 

806 

Rural  Districts 

43.3 

111.5 

414 

Note : Source  and  elections  dates  as  for  Table  I 


19.  The  contrast  is  striking.  The  pattern  we  see  is  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  usually  drawn.  While  the  apparently  rather  high  participation  in 
elections  for  the  councils  of  second  tier  authorities,  and  in  particular  for  those 
of  rural  districts,  is  so  often  regarded  as  a model,  the  “ real  ” figures  are  consider- 
ably smaller;  indeed,  they  are  reduced  most  drastically  in  the  case  of  rural 
district  councils  because  so  few  seats  on  these  councils  are  contested.  It  is  true 
that  over  40%  of  the  electorate  go  to  the  polls  in  those  civil  parishes  and  divisions 
where  they  have  the  opportunity  of  voting,  but  even  so  the  voters  are  a very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  electorate:  altogether  only  11.5%  of  all  the  eligible 
voters  in  rural  districts  take  part  in  the  elections  for  their  local  councils. 
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20.  Again,  turn-out  in  elections  for  the  London  County  Council  is  consider- 
ably greater  (not  smaller  as  is  generally  thought)  than  that  of  voters  in  elections 
for  all  other  English  county  councils  taken  together.  Almost  32%  of  the  eligible 
voters  in  the  L.C.C.  area  went  to  the  polls  in  the  1958  election,  as  compared  with 
just  under  19%  of  those  in  the  48  other  English  counties.  (In  only  one  county — 
Middlesex — was  the  poll  slightly  higher  than  in  London ; in  all  the  others,  it  was 
considerably  lower.)  In  general,  moreover,  participation  at  local  elections  is 
greater  throughout  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  than  it  is  in  the  rest  of 
England.  (See  Table  I.) 

21.  What  then  is  left  of  “grass-roots  democracy”  when  we  realise  that 
there  are  far  more  contested  seats,  and  that  there  is  also  far  more  participation 
in  local  elections,  wherever  there  is  asphalt  than  where  there  is  grass  ? Is  it 
“ democracy  ” if  only  about  one  in  four  of  the  electorate  in  many  municipal 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  one  in  ten  or  even  less  in  seventeen  counties,  and  a 
similar  proportion  in  all  the  rural  districts  vote  for  their  council  members  in  local 
elections — and  when  there  are  also  so  many  rural  and  small  urban  districts  in 
which  no  elections  are  held  at  all  ? The  prevalent  idea  that  the  small  rural 
authorities  are  close  to,  and  representative  of,  the  people  by  contrast  to  the 
urban  giants,  which  are  alleged  to  be  so  remote,  is  erroneous  ; it  can  certainly  not 
be  supported  with  reference  to  local  elections.  The  position  is  the  reverse.  The 
large  urban  authorities  may  have  their  faults.  But  lack  of  adherence  to  the 
classic  processes  of  democracy  is  not  one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  a 
feature  of  the  smaller  authorities — and  mainly  of  those  in  rural  or  semi-rural 
areas. 

22.  It  follows  that  the  false  images  of  the  incidence  and  variations  of 
“ grass-roots  ” democracy  are  out  of  place  in  considerations  of  local  government 
re-organisation  in  general,  and  in  Greater  London,  in  particular.  If  we  use  the 
yardstick  of  election  statistics,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  about  the  lack  of 
local  democracy  throughout  Greater  London,  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Local  democracy  is  rather  patchy  and  weak  throughout  England,  but 
considerably  less  so  in  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  than  elsewhere. . 

Do  Councillors  Know  their  Areas  ? 

23.  Although  voting  statistics  provide  the  only  fairly  definite  index  of  a 
local  authority’s  closeness  to,  or  remoteness  from,  the  electorate,  other  more 
subtle  aspects  can  be  taken  into  account  as  well.  In  particular,  one  might 
consider  whether  and  to  what  extent,  the  local  councillors  are  familiar  with  the 
territory  and  the  population  of  their  area.  In  this  respect,  too,  some  rather  rash 
assumptions  and  assertions  tend  to  be  put  forward. 

24.  Thus  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  members  of  a small  local 
authority  are  bound  to  be  far  better  acquainted  with  local  conditions  than 
members  of  a large  authority — just  because  the  range  of  the  former  is  so  much 
more  restricted  that  that  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  rather  like  arguing  that  the 
builder  who  erects  an  individual  house  knows  more  about  its  pattern  and 
components  than  the  architect  who  has  designed  many  houses ; or  that  the 
Census  enumerator  who  has  collected  a few  hundred  schedules  knows  more  about 
vital  statistics  in  the  district  than  the  demographer  who  studies  the  Census  tables. 
Of  course,  the  builder  and  the  Census  enumerator  have  their  own  craft ; and  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  some  particular  configurations  of  which  the 
architect  and  demographer  may  not  be  aware.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  latter  not 
the  former  who  can  see  the  wood  for  the  trees ; it  is  they  who  have  acquired  a 
system  of  analysis  which  enables  them  to  observe  it,  to  understand  it,  and  to 
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maVA  it  understood.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  local  councillor  has  to  do 
(or  should  do).  It  is  more  important  for  him  to  see  an  odd  corner  or  a particular 
case  in  relation  to  general  policy  and  procedure,  than  simply  to  be  familiar  with 
all  the  individual  circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  argument  that  a “ small 
council  ” knows  ipso  facto  far  more  about  local  conditions  than  a larger  one 
shows  a disregard  for  the  principles  of  systematic  generalisation  and  abstraction 
on  which  science,  technology,  justice  and  democratic  government  are  based. 

25.  On  the  “ other  side,”  so  to  speak,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  “ remoteness  ” 
of  the  council  of  a large  county  or  county  borough  from  the  general  public  (in 
terms  of  the  council’s  lack  of  familiarity  with  all  the  individual  details)  is  a virtue 
rather  than  a defect.  This  was  explained  by  Councillor  Prichard,  in  the  London 
County  Council’s  oral  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission.  {Minutes  of  Evidence 
11-12,  para.  2485,  p.  396.) 

“ But  on  the  point  that  in  the  local  boroughs  the  members  are  closer  to 
the  actual  questions  being  decided— as  they  all  live  in  the  district  they  will 
have  more  knowledge  of  the  details— that  sometimes  is  a disadvantage.  It 
is  sometimes  a disadvantage  because  detail  is  not  relevant. 

We  agree  with  that  view,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  general  reasoning,  but 
also  on  the  basis  of  some  case  studies  of  local  administration  (particularly  with 
reference  to  town  and  country  planning)  and  of  committee  “ behaviour  ” which 
were  made  by  our  research  group  a few  years  ago.  It  was  then  found,  for 
example,  that  the  council  members  of  a predominantly  rural  county  were  indeed 
occasionally  acquainted  with  all  the  specific  features  of  a site,  or  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  an  applicant  who  asked  for  planning  permission ; 
and  in  such  cases  their  decisions  were  influenced  by  their  own  personal  knowledge. 
But  as  the  members  were,  of  course,  not  personally  acquainted  with  every  site  and 
with  every  applicant,  they  made  exceptions  here  and  exceptions  there , they  did 
not  treat  all  applicants  alike.  In  a large  urban  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
committee  never  discussed  the  personalities  of  the  applicants  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mr. 
Jones ; they  referred,  in  anonymous  terms,  only  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  application— including  individual  circumstances,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
relevant — in  relation  to  general  criteria  of  development  control.  Thus  this  com- 
mittee did,  in  fact,  observe  the  elementary  rule  of  equity  and  decided,  to  the  best 
of  their  abihty,  all  applications  on  the  basis  of  the  same  objective  standards. 

26.  Surely,  this  is  a considerable  advantage,  not  only  as  a matter  of 
principle  (and  particularly  in  a field  such  as  development  control  where  the 
specific  features  of  each  proposal  are  rather  prominent,  and  where  it  is  thus  in 
any  case  exceptionally  difflcult  to  distinguish  between  subjective  and  objective 
judgments,  and  to  avoid  arbitrariness).  It  is  also  a great  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  applicant,  who  knows  that  he  is  in  the  same  boat 
as  everyone  else,  irrespective  of  whether  he  happens  to  have  met  Councillor  ffitch- 
fiSligree  or  not. 

27.  Our  case  studies  also  showed  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  councils 
of  large  authorities  were,  in  general,  less  preoccupied  with  trifling  details,  and  far 
more  capable  of  distinguishing  between  important  and  unimportant  matters  than 
the  smaller  councils.  It  became  evident,  moreover,  that  the  standards  of 
objectivity  which  the  authorities  dealing  with  large  areas  and  large  populations 
are  forced  to  acquire,  because  their  problems  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex, 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  identical  with  frigid  bureaucratic  aloofness.  There 
is  no  lack  of  local  knowledge  on  such  councils,  nor  is  the  rather  abstract  form  in 
which  it  often  has  to  be  expressed  an  indication  of  detachment  from  human 
every-day  affairs. 
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28.  A member  of  a local  authority  obtains  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
in  four  main  ways  ; through  direct  familiarity  with  his  own  “ parish  ” ; through 
election  contests ; through  the  exercise  of  local  government  functions,  which 
demands  a thorough  understanding  of  particular  areas  and  subjects ; and  thus 
in  this  context  also  through  the  reports  of  the  council’s  officers.  Through  each 
of  these  methods,  the  member  of  a large  all-purpose  authority  has  the  chance 
of  learning  more  than  his  colleagues  on  smaller  councils.  The  urban  councillor 
(like  any  other  urban  man)  has  usually  more  than  one  “ parish  ” ; he  is  also  (as 
we  have  seen)  more  likely  to  have  stood  for  election  than  his  colleagues  in 
smaller,  and  especially  in  rural,  places.  And  as  his  authority  exercises  a wide 
range  of  functions,  and  has  a highly  qualified  staff,  he  has  extensive  sources  of 
information.  For  the  same  reason,  he  is  also  bound  to  do  his  “ home  work  ” — 
reading  at  his  desk ; meeting  his  constituents ; visiting  all  sorts  of  institutions  and 
districts — on  foot,  by  bicycle  and  by  car.  There  are  some  well-known  peripatetic 
councillors,  and  they  are  not  exceptional.  And  although  it  is  perhaps  not  possible 
to  get  to  know  London,  Middlesex  or  Birmingham  as  intimately  as  Canterbury, 
Rutland  and  the  Blyth  Rural  District,  the  councillor  in  the  large  urban  area  is  able 
to  see  his  territory  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  perspective. 

Are  Councils  Representative? 

29.  There  is  yet  onther  index  of  a local  council’s  “ remoteness  ” from  the 
electorate.  Is  it  difficult  for  councillors  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people 
whom  they  serve  ? To  what  extent,  are  they,  in  other  words,  representative  of 
the  local  population  in  terms  of  their  main  characteristics,  such  as  age  and  social 
class  ? Although  there  are  bound  to  be  some  differences — a local  council  can 
hardly  be  a “ random  sample  ” of  the  electorate — it  is  appropriate  to  consider  how 
great  the  differences  are  in  fact,  and  also  to  ask  whether  some  councils  are 
“ closer  ” to  the  people  in  this  respect  than  others. 

30.  Although  we  have  collected  the  relevant  details  for  only  a limited  range 
of  local  authorities — for  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  the  London  County  Council 
and  for  several  adjacent  county  and  district  councils — ^they  provide  some  useful 
indications.  First,  they  show,  as  might  be  expected,  that  in  general  the 
councillors  are  older  than  the  adult  population  of  their  areas;  and  that  this 
tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  more  marked  among  Conservative  than  among  Laboui 
members,  and  also  on  county  councils  than  on  the  councils  of  second  tier 
authorities.  There  are,  however,  variations  in  the  age  composition  of  councils 
on  the  same  level.  The  members  of  the  London  County  Council,  for  example, 
are  considerably  younger  than  those  of  adjacent  county  councils. 

31.  Second,  while  there  is  on  the  whole  a preponderance  of  the  older  age 
groups  on  the  councils,  there  is  an  even  greater  preponderance  of  the  “upper 
classes.”  Indeed,  the  social  class  differences  between  the  councillors  and  the 
electorate  are  still  more  striking  than  the  age  differences.  County  councillors, 
whether  Labour  or  Conservative,  belong  mainly  to  social  classes  I and  II  (as 
defined  by  the  Registrar  General).  From  four-fifths  to  well  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  members  of  five  county  councils,  which  we  included  in  our  count — those  of 
London,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent  and  Hertfordshire— are  in  these  social  groups. 
And  thus  the  proportion  of  the  " upper  classes  ” on  each  of  these  councils  is  three 
to  five  times  greater  than  it  is  in  the  population  of  their  respective  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  hardly  any  members  of  these  councils  belong  to  the  “lower” 
social  classes  (classes  IV  and  V),  though  from  19%  to' 29%  of  the  population  of 
their  areas  are  in  these  groups. 

32.  The  political  complexion  of  county  councils  plays  only  a marginal  role 
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in  influencing,  and  in  varying,  their  class  composition.  But  in  other  types  of  local 
authority — on  the  councils  of  top  tier  and  second  tier  urban  boroughs  and 
districts— there  is  a close  correlation  between  politics  and  class  structure.  This 
can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  cash  of  metropolitan  borough  councils.  Their 
social  composition  differs  greatly,  far  more  than  that  of  their  respective  electorates. 
The  main  distinction  is  between  the  class  composition  of  metropolitan  Labour 
and  Conservative  councils ; and  this  distinction  is  maintained  even  between  those 
Labour  and  Conservative  Councils  whose  populations  have  very  similar,  or  even 
identical,  class  structures.  The  proportion  of  upper  class  members  on  the  Con- 
servative councils,  moreover,  rises  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  Conservative 
majority.  (The  figures  below  for  two  pairs  of  metropolitan  boroughs  illustrates 
these  points.  There  is  a considerable  difference  between  the  class  structure  of  the 
Conservative  St.  Pancras  and  that  of  the  Labour  Greenwich  Council,  although  the 
social  composition  of  the  populations  of  the  two  areas  is  alike.  Kensington  and 
Chelsea,  too,  are  socially  matched,  but  the  latter,  with  a higher  Conservative 
majority,  also  has  a higher  proportion  of  councillors  in  classes  I and  II.) 


CLASS  STRUCTURE* 


POPULATION 

COUNCIL 
(After  May,  1959) 

SUMMARY 

Metropolitan 

Political 

Social  Classes 

Social  Classes 

Social  Classes 

Council  after  May, 

I II  III  IV  V 

I II  III  IV  V 

I 

and  II 

IV  and  V 

Greenwich 

Labour  Majority 
= 85% 

% % ■%  % % 
3 111  54  13  il9 

% % ■%  % % 
13  29  29  13  116 

Popn.  CouncilPopn.  Council 
'%  % % % 

.14  42  32  29 

St.  Pancras 

Conserv.  Majority 
=55% 

3 nil  54  13  19 

20  32  37  8 3 

14 

52 

32 

111 

Kensington 

Conserv.  Majority 

=79% 

13  20  44  10  13 

55  211  24  

33 

76 

23 

— 

Chelsea 

Conserv.  Majority 
= 83% 

14  119  44  111  il2 

50  38  8 4 — 

33 

88 

23 

4 

* As  shown  and  defined  in  the  1951  Census 


33.  In  all  but  four  of  the  eighteen  Labour  metropolitan  councils  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  members  belong  to  classes  I and  II  but  in  all  but  one  of  the 
ten  Conservative  councils  the  dominent  majority  of  members  are  in  the  top  ranks 
of  the  social  scale.  (In  five  of  these  councils,  the  proportions  of  members  in  classes 
I and  II  range  from  8?%  to  9S'%  and  are  therefore  as  high  as,  or  still  higher  than, 
in  the  five  county  councils  listed  in  para.  3 1 above.)  Again,  several  councils  with 
Labour  majorities,  but  none  of  those  with  Conservative  majorities,  have  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  members  belonging  to  classes  IV  and  V.  Thus  the  class 
structure  of  all  the  Conservative  metropolitan  borough  councils  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  their  electorates ; while  six  Labour  boroughs  are  fairly  “ close,”  and 
another  three  very  " close,”  in  this  respect  to  the  populations  of  their  areas. 

34.  As  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a council  that  is,  in  fact,  representative  of  the 
local  population  in  terms  of  social  class,  the  characteristics  of  these  nine 
exceptional  metropolitan  boroughs  are  of  some  interest.  They  all  have  popu- 
lations which  are  predominantly  working  class,  and  they  are  thus  socially  more 
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homogeneous  than  the  majority  of  London  boroughs  or  the  County  as  a whole. 
Their  councils  have  all  for  long  been  dominated  by  one  party  without  opposition ; 
(only  on  three  of  these  councils  are  there  any  opposition  members  at  all).  Thus 
on  the  one  hand,  these  boroughs  and  their  councils  have  the  very  features  against 
which  political  scientists  warn  strongly:  a one  class  population  and  a one  party 
council.  On  the  other  hand,  these  councils  have  achieved  one  of  the  ideals  of 
political  scientists : their  class  structure  reflects  that  of  the  electorate. 

Socially  Heterogeneous  Local  Authority  Areas 

35.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  note  this  paradox;  it  is  symptomatic  of  the 
kind  of  contradictions  to  which  pleas  for  local  government  re-organisation  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  local  democracy  are  bound  to  lead.  It  would  clearly 
be  foolish  to  argue  that  local  government  boundaries  should  be  re-drawn  around 
socially  homogeneous  populations,  following  the  model  of  the  nine  Labour 
metropolitan  boroughs  whose  councils  are  representative  of  the  electorate  in  terms 
of  social  class.  But  it  is  equally  inappropriate  to  argue,  as  is  in  fact  sometimes 
done,  that  boundaries  should  be  re-drawn  around  socially  heterogeneous  areas, 
because  (so  it  is  assumed)  the  councils  of  such  areas  will  not  be  monopolised  by 
one  party, and  will,  in  general,  reflect  the  social  structure  of  their  populations. 
In  the  real  world,  the  criteria  of  representative  local  democracy  conflict ; it  is  not 
always  possible  even  to  identify  the  “ lesser  evil.”  Nor  is  it  possible  to  develop 
simple  formulae,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  political  complexion  of  a local  council 
for  a population  of  a given  social  structure  can  be  predicted.  All  sorts  of 
marginal  factors  can  have,  so  to  speak,  “ inflationary  ” political  results.  Thus  (as 
shown  in  the  two  examples  given  in  para.  32  above)  populations  which  are  alike 
socially,  elect  councils  which  are  dissimilar  both  socially  and  politically.  And  the 
six  metropolitan  boroughs  which  are,  in  fact,  socially  heterogeneous  (almost  equal 
proportions  of  their  populations  are  on  the  upper  and  on  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
social  ladder)  have  elected  councils  which  differ  greatly  from  one  another.  One 
of  these  boroughs  has  an  all  Labour  council ; the  other  five  have  councils  with 
Conservative  majorities  ranging  from  51%  to  93“%. 

36.  There  is  clearly  no  political  or  democratic  virtue  in  social  heterogeneity 
as  such.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  an  advantage  to  have  local  councils  in  which  there 
is  a slender  balance  between  the  parties,  and  which  the  opposition  is  strong. 
This  might  well  have  the  effect  of  overburdening  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  (especially  on  county  councils),  since  it  is  they  who  hold  most  of  the 
major  posts — the  chairmanships  or  vice-chairmanships  of  committees,  which  in 
turn  involve  ex  officio  co-options  or  appointments  to  other  bodies.  (For  example, 
fewer  members  of  the  majority  party  are  “free,”  without  a time-consuming 
council  post,  at  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  where  the  Labour  Party  has  a 
majority  of  55%,  than  at  the  London  County  Council,  where  the  Labour  party 
has  a majority  of  81%.  Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  members  of  the  majority  party 
in  Middlesex  hold  council  posts,  as  compared  with  one  out  of  two  of  those  in 
London.  And  there  are  also,'  inevitably,  more  council  posts  per  member  in 
Middlesex  than  on  the  London  County  Council.)  If  the  majority  party  is  small, 
most  of  its  members  will  have  to  give  a great  deal  of  their  time  to  council  work, 
and  consequently  the  range  of  people  who  are  able  to  join  the  council  is  severely 
restricted.  . It  is  mainly  the  wealthy  people,  housewives,  the  retired  and  the  elderly 
who  can  afford  to  spend  several  days  each  week  at  County  Hall.  Thus  a 
council  with  a weak  majority  and  a strong  opposition  is  not  necessarily  a repre- 
sentative, vigorous  assembly.  While  there  is  no  monopoly  of  a political  party  on 
a “ balanced  ” council,  there  might  well  be  instead  a monopoly  of  a particular  age 
group  or  social  class. 
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The  “Pool”  of  Councillors 

37.  The  “ pool  ” of  potential  members  for  local  councils,  and  in  particular 
for  county  councils,  is  already  a rather  small  one,  as  is  shown  by  our  studies  of 
the  characteristics  of  council  members,  and  of  the  distribution  of  membership  at 
various  tiers  of  local  government  and  in  related  public  posts.  There  are  already 
far  more  posts  of  this  kind — as  members  of  councils,  of  their  subsidiary  agencies, 
of  public  boards  and  corporations,  of  government  committees  and  as  justices  of 
the  peace — than  there  are  people  who  are  able  to  occupy  them.  There  is,  there- 
fore, already  a species  who  might  be  described  as  the  “ Public  Person  ” or  as  the 
“ ubiquitous  committee  man  ” (or  woman).  For  example,  practically  every 
member  of  the  London,  Middlesex  and  Surrey  county  councils  holds  other  public 
posts ; on  the  average,  almost  six  public  posts  (excluding  those  inside  the  Council) 
are  held  by  each  member  of  the  L.C.C.,  and  almost  seven  by  each  county 
councillor  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  (Indeed,  the  concentration  of  numerous 
public  posts  among  a few  individuals  is  even  greater  than  is  indicated  by  these 
averages;  every  fourth  member  of  these  three  county  councils  has  eight  or  more 
public  posts ; thus  these  people — a quarter  of  all  members — occupy  one  half  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  public  posts  held  by  the  county  councillors  of  London, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.)  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  council  members  hold 
a considerable  number  (and  proportion)  of  their  additional  public  positions  in  their 
capacity  as  individuals — not  by  virtue  of  being  council  members,  and  without 
representing  the  council  in  any  way.  As  might  be  expected,  moreover,  it  is 
mainly  the  older,  the  retired  or  the  wealthy  people  who  are  the  “ Public  Persons  ” ; 
it  is  they  who  occupy  the  majority  of  the  posts  counted.  They  hold  on  the 
average  ten  public  posts  each. 

38.  There  are,  apparently,  fewer  ubiquitous  committee  men  and  women  on 
the  councils  of  metropolitan  boroughs  and  districts  than  on  county  councils,  but 
even  there,  the  overlapping  of  public  positions,  and  the  concentration  of  such 
positions  among  an  elderly  “ elite,”  is  by  no  means  negligible. 

39.  The  rather  restricted  supply  of  potential  recruits  to  elected,  co-opted  or 
appointed  public  positions — ^particularly  at  the  upper  tiers — clearly  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  assessing  proposals  for  local  government  re-organisation. 
As  at  present  the  same  people  tend  to  serve  at  different  levels  of  the  local  govern- 
ment hierarchy  and  in  other  public  posts,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  range  of 
participation  in  local  government  would  be  widened  significantly  by  the  delegation 
or  decentralisation  of  functions  or  by  the  creation  of  new  authorities.  Plus  9a 
change,  plus  c’est  la  meme  chose.  A good  deal  that  might  be  new  in  name  if  such 
re-shufiiing  were  to  occur,  would  not  be  new  in  personnel.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  the  range  of  participation  might  even  be  narrowed.  In  particular,  it 
appears  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  strengthening  representative  local  govern- 
ment nothing  would  be  gained,  and  a good  deal  might  be  lost,  by  the  establishment 
of  a new  giant  local  authority  whose  purview  extends  over  an  area  far  larger 
than  that  of  the  present  urban  counties  such  as  London  and  Middlesex.  The 
responsibilities  of  such  a new  authority  would  be  so  heavy  and  so  complex  that 
its  council  would  presumably  have  to  consist  of  a highly  selected  group  of  “ Public 
Persons  ” — an  even  more  selected  group  than  is  found  at  present  in  the  upper  tier 
public  posts.  A man  who  becomes  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of  a regional 
council  committee  would  in  effect  take  up  a new  profession  and  it  would  be  one 
which  few  people  could  possibly  enter,  unless  such  positions  on  an  elected  regional 
council  were  made  into  paid  full-time  posts. 
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Summary 

40.  It  is  the  model  of  local  government  that  a group  of  people,  elected  by, 
and  representative  of,  the  local  community  (however  defined)  should  exercise  the 
functions  vested  in  the  authority.  We  are  not,  it  seems,  achieving  this  ideal  now ; 
there  are  imperfections,  some  of  which  might  be  inevitable  in  British  mid-twentieth 
century  society.  But  the  principle  still  has  validity ; and  it  can  be  recommended 
that  we  do  not  move  away  from  it  even  further. 

41.  Our  investigations,  in  general,  have  led  us  to  the  view  that  the  usual 
image  of  “ local  democracy  ” tends  to  be  an  unrealistic  one.  Thus  proposals  for 
the  re-organisation  of  local  government  on  the  grounds  of  strengthening  local 
democracy  are  not  necessarily  sound;  they  might  even  have  the  opposite  effect. 
The  present  inadequacies  have  to  be  recognised  lest  they  are  accentuated  in  any 
new  arrangements  which  might  be  made. 

42.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  become  increasingly  convinced  of  the 
need  to  safeguard  the  positive  features  of  the  present  system.  The  great  value  of 
local  authorities  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  working  to  a well-established  code 
of  procedures  and  relationships  (as  shown,  in  particular,  in  the  division  of 
functions  between  members  and  officers) ; and  it  is  a code,  the  integrity  of  which 
is  constantly  confirmed.  It  is  this  aspect  which  has  to  be  remembered  when 
organisational  changes,  which  deviate  greatly  from  the  existing  pattern  of 
institutions,  are  suggested. 

ni.  Five  Questions 

London  Government : A Special  or  A National  Problem  ? 

43.  The  first  question  which  has  to  be  answered  in  every  discussion  of  local 
government  machinery  in  the  London  region  is  this:  are  the  problems  of  local 
government  in  Greater  London  national  in  character,  or  are  they  in  a special 
category  ? Can  they  be  separated  from  those  which  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
country ; and  should  they  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  same  set  of  principles  ? 

44.  The  reply,  with  which  we  agree,  is  in  part  given  in  paras.  44  and  45  of 
the  Local  Government  White  Paper  on  Areas  and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  (Cmd.  9831);  “The  conurbation  of  Greater  London  is 
unique.”  The  reply  is  also,  of  course,  implicit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Commission  itself.  And  the  answer  to  this  question  can  perhaps  be  most  simply 
re-phrased  by  saying  that  Greater  London  present  a specific  problem,  which 
requires  specific  treatment,  just  because  it  is  a national  problem. 

45.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a line  around  Greater  London,  to  divide  it  from 
the  nation — in  theory  or  in  practice  ; conceptually,  geographically  or  functionally. 
The  boundaries  of  Greater  London  have  become  increasingly  blurred,  not  only 
because  of  the  continued  expansion  (in  geographical  terms)  of  the  rather  va^e 
entity  which  we  call  the  London  “ region,”  though  we  cannot  define  its  changing 
limits ; but  also  because  of  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  component  parts 
of  England— in  turn,  the  result  of  many  different,  mutually  influential  factors.  It 
is  this  very  expansion  in  the  size  and  importance  of  Greater  London  which  has 
been  one  of  the  main  motives  for  the  review  of  its  local  government  structure. 
And  for  the  same  reason  it  has  also  been  thought  necessary,  and  is  indeed 
necessary,  to  consider  the  probiems  of  the  region  on  their  own  merits,  or  demerits, 
so  to  speak.  It  is  difficult  and  controversial  enough  to  apply  simple  formulae  to 
the  re-organisation  of  local  government  anywhere  in  the  country.  But  to  apply 
the  same  formulae  to  as  dominant,  densely  built-up,  highly  complex  and  flexible 
an  area  as  Greater  London — an  area  that  is  governed  by  the  twin  factors  of 
tradition  and  change — that  would  be  so  plainly  inappropriate  that  the  point  need 
not  be  argued. 
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46.  In  addition  to  Greater  London’s  unique  characteristics,  significance  and 
involvement  with  the  nation,  there  is  yet  another  aspect  which  sets  its  local 
government  machinery  in  a category  apart.  In  the  County  of  London,  the 
machinery  has  a specffic  pattern ; throughout  the  Review  Area,  it  has  a specific 
positive  quality.  Presumbaly  there  are,  and  there  will  be,  problems  of  co- 
ordination and  adjustment  to  changing  conditions ; it  cannot  be  easy  for  so 
complicated  a structure  of  local  authorities  to  keep  in  step  v.'ith  the  re-distribution 
of  population,  land-uses,  economic  and  social  functions,  and  with  the  increasing 
responsibilities  of  government,  in  general.  We  ourselves  are  not  able  to  weigh 
up  the  importance  of  such  difficulties  in  relation  to  particular  services  and 
boundaries,  nor  can  we  suggest  detailed  remedies.  We  do  know,  however,  as  we 
described  in  part  II  above  (paras.  14,  15,  20  and  22),  that  local  government 
throughout  Greater  London  has  a distinct  vitality.  Judged  by  the  available 
indices,  “ local  democracy  ” in  the  Review  Area  is  certainly  not  obsolete ; indeed, 
it  has  outstanding  features  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  England. 


London  is  Too  Big  and  Yet  Not  Big  Enough  ? 

47.  All  proposals  for  the  re-organisation  of  London  government — now  and 
in  the  past — start  from  this  question,  or  rather  from  this  unresolved  paradox, 
which  is  usually  implicit  as  an  assertion,  without  a question  mark.  The  paradox 
is  so  familiar  that  it  is  by  now  taken  for  granted,  though  no  scheme  has  as  yet 
been  devised  through  which  it  can  be  resolved.  The  more  reason  to  examine  it 
with  some  scepticism. 

48.  The  first  prong  of  the  assertion—"  London  is  too  big  ’’ — has  already 
been  discussed  (paras.  20,  21,  24-28).  In  the  context  of  criticisms  of  London 
government,  it  usually  means,  specifically,  that  the  London  County  Council  is  too 
big.  This  notion,  in  turn,  is  derived  from  a widesperad,  deep-seated  dislike,  or 
mistrust,  of  “ bigness  ” as  such,  be  it  a large  city  or  a large  organisation,  both 
of  which  evoke  hriages  of  inhuman,  disorderly  and  oppressive  monsters.  And 
such  prejudices  are  readily,  even  emphatically,  transferred  to  the  L.C.C. — a huge 
authority,  governing  a huge  metropolis.  Hence  the  idea  that  the  L.C.C.  is  some 
kind  of  harsh  machine,  with  the  unlikable  features  of  a humanoid  robot — a 
remote,  undemocratic  and  bureaucratic  institution.  We  have  examined  these 
notions — in  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined — and  found  that  they  are  not  justified. 
Indeed,  as  we  shall  explain  at  greater  length  in  part  IV  below,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  London  County  Council  is  a local  authority  of  exceptional 
merit. 

49.  The  second  prong  of  the  paradox — “ and  yet  London  is  not  big  enough  ” 
— is  also  tied  up  with  some  misconceptions,  though  these  are  far  more  under- 
standable than  the  prejudices  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Greater  London’s 
geographical  expansion  has  been  so  great,  and  its  structure  is  so  intricate,  that  a 
few  oversimplified,  and  even  erroneous,  ideas  about  its  trend  and  patem  have 
become  firmly  fixed  in  most  people’s  minds.  Systematic  and  thorough  analyses  of 
the  available  facts,  have,  moreover,  been  rare,  and  certainly  hardly  publicised. 
(It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  undertake  such  an 
analysis,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix.) 

50.  When  people  say,  or  imply,  that  “London  is  not  big  enough,”  they 
mean  that  the  boundary  of  the  present  County  is  no  longer  valid.  In  their  view, 
the  growth  and  unity  of  Greater  London  have  become  so  significant  that  there  is 
a need  for  a new  type  of  authority,  covering  a far  wider  area,  to  deal  With  the 
common  problems  of  the  region ; to  co-ordinate  its  services  accordingly ; and 
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inter  alia  also  to  give  expression  to  the  “ latent  Greater  London  consciousness.” 
(Why  this  new  regional  authority  would  be  less  “ impersonal  ’’  and  “ remote  ” 
from  the  people  than  the  present,  far  smaller,  London  County  Council  is  supposed 
to  be,  is  yet  another  question  which  can,  however,  be  left  aside.) 

51.  The  argument  “London  is  not  big  enough”  thus  rests  on  three  rather 
simple  propositions.  First,  the  boundary  of  the  London  region  can  be  clearly 
demarcated ; second,  it  is  appropriate  as  an  administrative  boundary  because  it  is 
likely  to  be  a static  one ; third,  the  region  can  be  defined,  and  is  suitable  as  a unit 
of  local  government,  because  the  interdependence  of  its  components  is  more 
marked  than  their  differentiation.  After  an  analysis  of  the  relevant  facts  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  propositions  are  not  tenable. 

52.  We  have  already  discussed  the  first  (in  para.  45).  Of  course,  there  has 
been,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  increasing  extension  of  a geographically 
linked,  though  not  entirely  contiguous,  built-up  area,  stretching  out  from,  and 
moving  towards,  London  County ; at  some  points  already  merging  with  the  urban 
fringes  of  the  Midlands.  But  at  no  time  during  the  past  sixty  years  has  it  been 
possible  to  say  where  Greater  London  ends  and  where  the  rest  of  South-East 
England  begins:  there  have  always  been,  and  there  still  are,  several  different 
“ Londons  ” for  different  purposes — residential  London  ; the  Londons  of  industry, 
commerce,  entertainment  and  recreation,  of  Whitehall  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  of 
Christmas  and  of  August  Bank  Holiday.  The  spheres  of  influence  of  the  various 
metropolitan  functions  extend  near  and  far  in  several  directions ; they  have  not 
been,  and  they  are  not  now,  coincident.  Moreover,  Greater  London  has  been,  and 
still  is,  amorphous — ^just  because  the  process  of  urban  expansion  has  gone  on  for 
sixty  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Its  only  definite 
physical  limit  is  the  coast — south,  south-east  and  east.  Its  time  limit  is  unknown. 

53.  If  the  London  conurbation  is  demarcated  on  the  basis  of  certain  indices 
—such  as  the  extent  of  the  built-up  area  and  the  employment  pattern— we  find 
that  it  is  already  considerably  larger  now  than  it  was  (according  to  the  Census 
definition)  in  1951.  Ten  years  hence,  it  might  well  be  larger  still.  The  trend  of 
further  expansion  is  implicit  in  general  socio-economic  developments ; in  the 
previous  history  of  Greater  London’s  growth ; and  also — though  perhaps  rather 
surprisingly — ^in  the  policies  which  have  so  far  been  adopted  to  arrest  further 
growth.  (Hence  it  is  now  often  said  that  the  Abercrombie  Plan  for  Greater 
London  is  out  of  date.) 

54.  There  are  two  aspects  of  a city’s  (or  region’s)  growth:  increase  of  total 
population ; and  expansion  of  geographical  area.  Tliese  two  aspects  are  not 
necessarily  correlated,  though  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  are,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Greater  London.  In  fact,  however,  London  has  spread  out  more 
and  more  just  because  the  County,  and  also  the  adjacent  older  built-up  areas,  have 
had  a steady  population  decline : there  has  been  a voluntary  and  a planned 
exodus ; and  it  is  the  intention  of  current  planning  policies  that  both  should 
continue.  And  by  and  large,  it  is  also  the  intention  that  the  low  density  pattern 
of  land-use  development  should  be  maintained.  Thus  the  spontaneous  and  the 
deliberate  prevention  of  further  population  and  industrial  growth  in  the  metro- 
politan core  have  had,  and  are  still  likely  to  have,  the  effect  of  expanding  the 
metropolitan  territory. 

55.  It  is  not  only  migration  from  London  County  that  has  caused  this 
expansion.  Numerically  far  more  important  still  has  been  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  of  industry  and  of  a good  deal  of  commerce  from  south-eastern 
England,  in  general,  all  of  which  has  been  accommodated  in  ever  widening,  and 
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thus  in  coalescing,  rings  of  suburbia,  and  in  new  employment  centres.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  no  significant  in-migration  into  Greater  London  or  into 
the  wider  London  and  South-East  England  Region  (as  defined  by  the  Census). 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  out-migration  from  this  Region  between  1931  and 
1951.  In  1921,  the  South-East  Region  contained  a quarter  of  the  total  population 
of  England  and  Wales ; since  then  this  proportion  has  slightly  declined.  And 
(as  Table  III  below  shows)  since  1931  both  the  population  of  Greater  London 
and  that  of  the  larger  South-East  Region  have  grown  at  a lesser  rate  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales  as  a whole.  In  fact,  since  1951,  the  population  of  Greater 
London  has  decreased  (according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Registrar  General). 
Thus  the  widely  held  assumption  that  Greater  London,  or  the  larger  South-East 
Region,  is  overburdened  with  people,  and  has  an  “ overspill  ” problem,  is  not 
correct. 


TABLE  III  CHANGES  IN  POPULATION 
BETWEEN  1921  AND  1958 


Comparison  between  the  London  Conurbation,  the  South-East  England  Region,  and  England 

and  Wales 


Year 

London 

Conurbation 

London  and 
S.E.  England 
Region 

England 

and 

Wales 

1931  

Popu 

7,488.382 

ation 

9,486,107 

37,886,699 

1931  

8,215,673 

■10,329,876 

39,952,377 

1951  

8,348,023 

10,905,853 

43,757,888 

1958*  

8,222,340 

■I'l  ,006,000 

45,1109,000 

From  '1921  to  ’3il 

Per  Cent.  Popu 
9.7 

lation  Changes 
9.0 

5.5 

From  1931  to  ’51 

1.6 

5.6 

9.5 

From  1951  to  ’58 

—11.5 

0.9 

3.il 

* Estimated  Population 


Sources:  General  Register  Office,  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  195il,  General  Tables. 

General  Register  Office,  Annual  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales 
and  of  Local  Authority  Areas,  11958. 

Note:  The  figures  shown  are  those  for  the  London  Conurbation  and  the  London  and 

South-East  England  Region  as  defined  in  the  1951  Census. 

56.  The  metropolitan  area  is  expanding,  not  because  (as  is  so  often  thought) 
it  is  such  a powerful  magnet,  and  is  taking  in  an  increasing  share  of  the  country’s 
population.  That  is  not  so.  The  radius  of  the  built-up  area  and  its  hinterlands 
is  widening  as  a result  of  the  re-distribution  and  re-settlement  of  the  “ native  ” 
population  and  industries,  and  of  their  descendants,  at  low  densities ; and  also 
because  changing  modes  of  communication,  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living, 
and  economic  and  technical  progress  in  various  fields,  have  resulted  in  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  space  for  all  sorts  of  activities.  While  the  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  territory  could  in  part  be  restricted  by  the  rational  and  ingenious  use 
of  land,  it  is  also  in  many  respects  an  inevitable,  and  indeed  a healthy  pheno- 
menon. It  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  could,  in  fact,  be  assumed  that  the 
boundaries  of  Greater  London  will  be  definite  and  stable. 

57.  Greater  London  is  also  a rather  vague  and  highly  flexible  entity  because 
contrary  to  the  assumption  of  the  “ regionalists” — it  is  only  rather  loosely 

woven  together.  There  is  one  common  denominator — the  central  area  of  the 
County  (which  consists  of  the  City,  Westminster,  Holborn,  Finsbury  and  St. 
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Marylebone)  to  which  people  from  many  parts  of  the  region  go  to  work  every’ 
morning.  Indeed,  but  for  the  central  area,  one  could  hardly  speak  of  a region 
at  all ; the  daily  journeys  from  homes  in  the  suburbs  to  work  in  the  Centre  are  the 
links  which  hold  the  agglomeration  together,  and  through  which  its  boundaries 
can  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be  roughly  traced.  There  is  no  other  definite 
index  of  interdependence  within  the  conurbation. 

58.  But  while  the  links  with  the  Centre  are  important,  their  strength  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  Centre  exerts  its  influence  throughout  the  conurbation 
and  beyond ; yet  it  does  not  bind  the  region  together.  It  is  true  that  already  in 
1951,  when  reconstruction  had  barely  begun,  615,000  people  from  the  more 
remote  out-county  districts  (those  not  adjacent  to  the  County)  worked  in  the 
Centre ; 122,000  of  these  commuters  came  from  outside  the  conurbation.  This 
total,  already  staggering  eight  years  ago,  has  since  then  undoubtedly  become 
larger  still,  and  the  Centre’s  catchment  area  has  become  further  extended.  This 
is  inevitable  so  long  as  the  number  of  jobs — ^that  is,  the  demand  for  workers — in 
the  Centre  remains  stable  (as  it  has  done  between  1921  and  1951),  or  is  further 
increased  (as  it  appears  to  have  done  since  1951),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
supply  of  workers  living  in  the  vicinity  is  furthei;  decreased,  as  has  in  fact 


table  iva  daily  journeys  to  work  in 

GREATER  LONDON 


All  Journeys  within  the  Conurbation  and  Across  its  Boundaries* 


Journeys  FROM: 

London 

Out-County 

Outside 

TOTAL 

A.C. 

Ring  of 

Conurbation 

Conurbation 

Journeys  TO : 

No. 

■% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

’000 

’000 

’000 

’000 

SHORT : 

TO : the  Centre 

299 

17 

3 

0 





302 

7 

Rest  of  London  A.C. 

861 

48 

75 

3 

— 

— 

936 

21 

Out-County  Ring  of 

Conurbation 

50 

3 

1,381 

57 

28 

12 

1,459 

33 

Outside  Conurbation 

— 

— 

22 

11 

— 

— 

22 

1 

Sub-Total : 

Short  Journeys 

1,210 

68 

1,481 

61 

28 

12 

2,719 

61 

LONG: 

TO ; the  Centre 

335 

19 

493 

20 

122 

50 

950 

21 

Rest  of  London  A.C. 

138 

8 

236 

10 

44 

18 

418 

9 

Out-County  Ring  of 

Conurbaton 

78 

4 

174 

7 

48 

20 

300 

7 

Outside  Conurbation 

20 

1 

29 

1 

— 

— 

49 

Sub-Total : 

Long  Journeys 

571 

32 

932 

39 

214 

88 

1,717 

39 

TOTAL  JOURNEYS 

1,781 

100 

2,413 

100 

242 

100 

4,436 

100 

* i.e.,  all  journeys  to  work  of  people  who  both  live  and  work  in  the  Conurbation;  or  of  those 
who  live  outside  and  work  inside,  or  vice  versa.  (As  we  are  not  here  concerned  wth  the 
journeys  to  work  of  those  people  who  live  and  work  outside  the  London  Conurbation,  the 
respective  boxes  in  the  fourth  column  show  a dash.) 

Note:  “ Short  ” journeys  have  been  defined  as  those  within  a local  authority  area,  or  to  an 
adjacent  area. 
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happened  since  1951.  (See  Appendix,  Map  1,  Population  Changes  in  the  Review 
Area  and  its  Surroundings.)  It  is  known  that  since  1951  this  gap  between  the 
demand  for  workers  in  the  Centre  and  the  supply  of  locally  resident  workers  has 
widened,  though  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  1961  Census  to  obtain  the  exact 
figures.  But  although  commuting  has  steadily  become  more  widespread,  and 
daily  journeys  to  work  to  the  Centre  have  become  steadily  longer,  it  has  also  to 
be  remembered  that  long  journey  to  work  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule  for  the  people  of  Greater  London.  The  majority,  in  fact,  work 
very  near  to  their  homes. 

59.  In  1951,  almost  70%  of  all  the  occupied  men  and  women  who  were 
resident  in  London  County  (the  “ night  population  ” for  short),  worked  in  the 
same  borough  in  which  they  lived,  or  in  an  adjacent  one ; and  as  many  as  62% 
of  the  night  population  outside  the  County,  in  the  rest  of  the  conurbation,  worked 
locally.  And  it  is  chiefly  the  men  who  are  the  commuters : most  of  the  occupied 
girls  and  women  in  the  conurbation  (just  over  a third  of  the  total  labour  force) 
work  locally. 


TABLE  IVB 
SUMMARY 


All  Daily  Journeys  TO  \ 

The 

Rest  of 

Out-County 

Outside 

Centre 

London 

Ring  of 

Conurbation 

TOTAL 

A.C. 

Conurbation 

% 

'% 

% 

% 

% 

Short  Journeys 

24 

69 

83 

31 

61 

Long  Journeys 

76 

31 

17 

69 

39 

TOTAL  ■% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•100 

No.  (’000) 

1,252 

1,354 

11,759 

7ll 

4,436 

TOTAL  % 

28 

3il 

40 

1 

100 

60.  In  fact,  it  is  mainly  the  central  area,  and  the  subsidiary  employment 
centres  in  the  County  (the  eastern  and  southern  riverside  boroughs)  which  generate 
the  commuting  problems  of  Greater  London:  these  places  were  the  destination 
of  over  four-fifths  of  all  the  long  daily  journeys  which  were  made  within  the 
conurbation  in  1951.  Outside  London  County,  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
conurbation,  there  was  very  little  “ cross-country  ” daily  travelling.  As  Table 

(Col.  3)  above  shows,  only  7%  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  out-county 
ring  of  the  conurbation  had  long  daily  journeys  to  another  area  within  that  ring. 
Tyus  the  connections  between  the  different  parts  of  Greater  London  and  of  its 
hinterland  are  not  only  tenous,  but  also  uneven.  There  are  many  local  authority 
areas  which  are  almost  self-contained  : hardly  any,  or  few  people  who  live  there 
migrate  daily  either  to  jobs  in  Central  London  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
conurbation.  (See  also  Appendix,  Maps  2 and  3 : Commuting  to  Central 
London;  and  Job  Ratios.) 

61.  The  Centre  has  to  draw  its  workers  from  considerable  distances — a few 
here  and  there  from  all  sorts  of  scattered  places — just  because  it  has  to  compete 
increasingly  for  its  labour  supply  with  other  growing  employment  centres  else- 
where in  the  conurbation  and  beyond.  Between  1921  and  1951  the  number  of 
jobs  in  the  out-county  ring  of  the  conurbation  increased  even  more  than  that  of 
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workers  resident  in  this  ring.  Indeed,  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  in 
Greater  London  during  that  period — over  three-quarters  of  a million  jobs — 
occurred  outside,  and  not  inside,  London  County.  In  1951,  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  occupied  “ night  population  ” of  the  out-county  ring  lived  in  those  areas 
adjacent  to  London  County  which  were  already  then  fairly  self-sufficient  in  terms 
of  jobs.  Moreover,  in  the  whole  further  belt  bordering  on  Greater  London,  there 
was  already  eight  years  ago  almost  parity  between  the  number  of  local  jobs  and 
the  number  of  resident  workers.  Since  1951,  these  trends  have  undoubtedly 
continued:  the  growth  of  employment  in  the  Centre  itself,  as  a result  of 
reconstruction,  has  not,  it  seems,  been  numerically  more  significant  than  com- 
mercial and  industrial  re-location  and  new  development  in  the  out-county  areas 
of  the  conurbation  and  in  its  hinterland.  Thus  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  said 
that  Greater  London  is  expanding:  the  Centre  increasingly  has  to  import  labour 
from  the  more  remote  dormitory  districts  of  the  conurbation,  and  also  from  the 
few  districts  just  beyond  which  can  still  spare  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ties  which  bind  the  various  parts  of  the  region  together  are  becoming  weaker ; 
their  interdependence  is  becoming  less  marked. 

62.  The  different  parts  of  the  conurbation  have  not  only  maintained,  but  in 
many  cases  even  accentuated,  their  individual  identities.  But  for  the  central  area, 
Greater  London  would  in  any  case  only  be  a series  of  barely  interconnected 
villages  and  townships  where  the  majority  of  people  work  very  near  to  their 
homes.  And  increasingly  the  dormitory  suburbs,  too,  are  becoming  more  self- 
sufficient — either  by  acquiring  industries  themselves,  or  by  establishing  close 
links  with  new  subsidiary  employment  centres  nearby.  The  serious  problems  of 
traffic  congestion  created  by  a minority  of  commuters  from  long  distances,  who 
have  to  converge  on  Central  London  every  morning,  and  the  heavy  economic 
and  social  costs  arising  from  this  daily  migration,  tend  to  overshadow  the  pleasant, 
convenient  features  in  the  traditional  and  in  the  developing  pattern  of  Greater 
London.  In  particular,  it  tends  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a definite 
pattern:  the  present  administrative  boundaries  are  by  no  means  all  “unnatural.” 
By  and  large,  the  local  authority  areas  in  the  conurbation  and  beyond  have 
distinct  characteristics  of  their  own — sometimes  the  same  as  those  of  one  or  two 
of  their  neighbours.  Every  map  of  Greater  London  shows  a great  deal  of 
differentiation — whether  it  is  a map  of  population  changes,  employment  charac- 
teristics, daily  links  with  central  London,  housing  conditions,  number  of  new 
dwellings  built,  the  distribution  of  social  classes,  or  any  combination  of  these 
factors.  And  in  every  survey  of  the  region,  or  of  the  nation,  there  is,  moreover, 
one  socio-geographical  entity  which  stands  out  clearly — that  of  London  County, 
its  boundaries  have,  inevitably,  become  blurred  at  the  fringes.  But  there  is  only 
a rather  narrow  band  of  uncertain  frontier.  (In  Highgate  one  might  not  know 
whether  one  is  still  in  London  County  or  not,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
when  one  has  reached  Totteridge.)  Indeed,  while  the  conurbation  as  a whole 
has  no  clearly  visible  limits,  the  personality  of  the  County  is  unmistakable. 

63.  Of  course,  the  very  fact  that  the  areas  of  Greater  London  have  been 
governed  by  separate  authorities,  and  have  been  subject  to  variations  in  policy 
and  administration,  has  emphasized  their  individual  features.  Thus  while  the 
complex  local  authority  structure  of  the  conurbation  might  in  some  respects  be 
regarded  as  a disadvantage,  it  should  be  remembered — especially  by  those  who 
wish  to  preserve  local  communities — that  it  has  also  had  positive  results.  It  has 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  and  enriching  the  lively  differentiation  of 
areas  within  Greater  London.  The  region  is  not  a coherent  whole,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  a monotonous  expanse  of  settlements. 
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An  Elected  Regional  Authority  for  Greater  London  ? 

64.  Should  such  an  authority  be  established  ? As  we  have  referred  to 
various  aspects  of  this  question — to  those  which  appear  to  us  most  important — in 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  memorandum,  we  can  at  this  point  summarise  the 
reasons  for  our  answer,  which  is  a negative  one. 

65.  Our  reasons  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  We  have  not  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  which  have  been  put 
forward  in  support  of  the  first  premise  on  which  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
elected  regional  authority  for  Greater  London  is  based — ^the  premise  that  a radical 
re-organisation  of  local  government  in  the  London  Review  Area  is  essential  at 
this  time.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  defects,  and  there  might  also  be  a good  case 
for  certain  adjustments  and  re-alignments,  about  the  details  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  not  competent  to  speak.  But  there  are  no  signs,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  a 
grave,  all-pervasive  crisis  that  would  justify  scrapping  the  existing  local  govern- 
ment machinery,  and  installing  a brand  new  one.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  defects 
which  exist  (or  which  are  supposed  to  exist)  are  essentially  of  three  kinds : those 
which  could  be  remedied  by  the  present  system  of  central  and  local  government, 
with  the  help  of  innovations  which  are  nascent  in  the  system  itself ; defects  which 
are  not  attributable  to  the  administrative  structure  as  such,  but  to  general 
problems  of  policies  and  resources ; and  finally  defects  which  are  more  apparent 
than  real ; they  are  shortcomings  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  unrealistic 
standard  of  perfection — on  the  basis  of  a false  image  of  “ local  democracy,”  or 
of  incomplete  (or  misinterpreted)  facts.  Thus  references  to  such  alleged  defects 
indicate  faults  in  the  assessment,  rather  than  in  the  matter  which  is  being  assessed. 
Several  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  about  local  authorities  in  the 
Review  Area,  in  general,  and  about  the  London  County  Council,  in  particular,  are 
in  this  last  category.  Indeed,  a review  of  some  of  the  relevant  aspects  (as 
discussed  in  parts  II  and  IV)  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  local  government 
in  Greater  London,  including  the  goverranent  of  the  County,  shows  distinct 
positive  features,  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  England. 

(b)  Greater  London  cannot  be  regarded  as  a potential  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment (as  we  said  in  paras.  51-63  above).  The  boundaries  of  the  conurbation  are 
not  only  indefinite  and  unstable,  but  Greater  London  also  lacks  the  internal 
coherence,  the  “ community  of  interests,”  which  a local  authority  area  should 
have.  Greater  London  is  a loosely  interconnected,  highly  flexible  and  expanding 
conurbation  which  merges  with  south-eastern  England,  and  indeed  with  the 
country  as  a whole.  The  region  is  just  as  closely  tied  to  the  rest  of  England  as 
it  is  tied  together  internally.  Even  the  “ regionalists  ” themselves  cannot  define 
their  “ region.”  They  speak  of  a region  even  wider  than  that  of  the  present 
Review  Area,  and  yet  they  also  propose  the  establishment  of  an  elected  regional 
authority  for  the  Review  Area  as  such.  If  such  an  authority  were  established,  its 
boundaries  might  well  be  out-of-date  before  the  first  council  meeting  were  held. 

(c)  It  seems  to  us  that  such  an  authority  would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve.  The  mere  fact  that  the  population  of  the  “ region  ” (however 
defined)  is  socially  heterogeneous  is  not  by  any  means  a guarantee  of  the  political 
“ balance  ” and  democratic  vigour  of  a regional  authority.  A socially 
heterogeneous  electorate  does  not  necessarily  vote  for  a politically  balanced 
council,  nor  does  political  balance  (that  is,  the  existence  of  a strong  opposition 
on  the  council)  by  itself  ensure  democratic  and  efficient  local  government.  (See 
paras.  35,  36.)  It  is  improbable  that  a regional  authority  would  be  ” close  ” to 
the  electorate ; on  the  contrary,  its  council  is  likely  to  be  highly  unrepresentative 
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of  the  population  of  the  area  ; it  might  well  consist  largely  of  professional  “ Public 
Persons  ” (in  particular,  if  it  were,  in  fact,  a politically  balanced  council).  Thus 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  establishment  of  a new  regional  authority — the 
strengthening  of  local  democracy — would  certainly  not  be  achieved.  (See  para. 
39.) 

(d)  More  important  still,  such  a new  authority  would  bring  about  new 
problems  of  co-ordination  which  might  well  be  more  serious  than  the  present 
ones.  While  it  is  possible  that  such  an  authority  could  contribute  to  the  co- 
ordination of  services  within  the  region,  it  is  not  certain  to  what  exent  it  could 
do  so,  since  the  co-ordination  of  functions  within  a very  large  organisation — and 
in  particular  in  one  which  has  no  established  procedures  for  the  division  of  labour 
— is  not  an  easy  matter.  There  are  specific  difficulties  in  the  internal  relationships 
of  any  giant  organisation  ; integration  does  not  follow  naturally  from  the  fact  that 
everybody  is  under  the  same  umbrella.  The  very  size  of  the  area  governed  by  a 
new  regional  authority,  and  its  artificial,  uncertain  frontier  could,  moreover, 
create  greater  difficulties  at  the  borders  than  have  been  known  so  far — ^problems 
of  co-ordination  with  adjacent  local  authorities  whose  interests  and  services  over- 
lap with  those  of  Greater  London.  If  the  status  and  areas  of  neighbouring 
authorities  remained  unchanged,  they  would  be  dwarfed  by  the  new  giant,  and 
this  in  itself  would  be  a cause  of  friction.  And  if  regional  councils  for  the  other 
conurbations  were  set  up,  it  could  hardly  be  assumed  that  the  relationships 
between  such  councils,  which  are  bound  to  be  of  unequal  size  and  importance, 
would  always  be  amicable. 

(e)  Indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  potential  consequences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Greater  London  elected  regional  authority,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  an  important  principle  of  government  is  at  stake.  Such  an  authority  would, 
in  our  view,  introduce  an  alien  element  into  the  British  governmental  system — 
an  element  of  federalism  that  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  this  country.  For  would 
not  a London  regional  authority,  by  virtue  of  its  size  and  significance,  resemble 
a powerful  state,  rather  than  a traditional  local  council,  in  its  dealings  with  both 
local  and  central  authorities  ? And  would  not  the  other  conurbations  have  to 
acquire  similar  regional  councils  simply  in  order  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
London  colossus  ? Even  if  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  near  future,  any  radical 
re-modelling  of  Greater  London’s  local  government  machinery  would  have 
significant  national  repercussions.  An  elected  regional  council  does  not  fit  into 
the  established  system  of  government.  It  would  be  an  erosive  factor.  And 
although  the  system  might  well  need  strengthening  in  some  respects,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  it  has  become  obsolete,  and  that  its  essential  pattern  should  be 
disintegrated.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  is  this  question  of  principle  which 
has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  creation  of  an  elected  regional  authority  for 
Greater  London  could  not  be  contemplated  with  complacency. 

Appointed  Regional  Boards? 

66.  Should  some  functions,  such  as  town  and  country  planning  and 
highways,  be  transferred  to  appointed  regional  boards  ? This  question  is 
relevant  for  there  are  indeed  some  functions,  in  particular  those  named,  which 
can  be  more  efficiently  performed  if  the  domain  of  review  and  administration  is 
wider  than  that  of  present  local  authority  areas.  It  does,  however,  appear  to  us 
that  several  of  the  objections  to  the  establishment  of  an  elected  regional  authority 
apply  also  to  such  appointed  boards,  though  not  necessarily  with  equal  force. 

67.  There  would  be  the  same  difficulty  in  defining  the  boundary  of  the  area 
for  which  an  appointed  regional  board  (or  boards)  would  be  responsible.  And 
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although  the  boundary  of  an  appointed  ad  hoc  body  is  clearly  more  elastic,  and 
more  easily  changeable,  than  that  of  an  elected  local  authority,  the  vagueness  in 
the  demarcation  of  the  “ region  ” is  quite  a serious  matter  for  an  appointed  board 
as  well.  It  is  likely  to  introduce  uncertainty  into  the  board’s  operations,  and  also 
into  its  relations  with  other  governmental  agencies — central  and  local. 

68.  While  appointed  boards  are  in  our  view  suitable  for  certain  public 
utility  services — such  as  water  and  electricity  supply  and  perhaps  road  admini- 
stration— for  services  which  operate  with  hard  and  fast  technical  terms  of 
reference,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  boards  are  also  suitable  for  the  performance 
of  other  functions  (such  as  town  and  country  planning)  in  which  many  rapidly 
changing  aspects  of  policy  are  involved.  A public  utility  service  can  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  fairly  simple,  objective  standards  of  efficiency,  but  these  do  not 
exist  in  the  field  of  town  and  country  planning,  nor  is  efficiency  (however  defined) 
the  only  criterion  in  the  construction  of  an  administrative  model  for  a planning 
authority.  It  is  thus  in  the  latter  field  (and  in  similar  ones)  that  the  establishment 
of  an  appointed  board  needs  to  be  considered  with  great  caution. 

69.  There  is  the  further  problem  that  such  a board,  like  a new  regional 
elected  authority,  would — to  begin  with — have  no  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the 
country;  and  thus  it  would  be  logical  that  the  Greater  London  model  of  an 
appointed  Regional  Planning  and  Highways  Board,  for  example,  would  be 
followed  in  due  course  by  the  other  conurbations.  But  although  such  a board 
might  be  useful  for  a particular  purpose,  and  in  a particular  area,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would,  in  fact,  be  appropriate  as  a precedent — as  a new  species  of 
governmental  agency.  Indeed,  there  is  in  our  view  a considerable  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  singular  and  that  of  the  plural  of  that  species:  there 
would  be  few  objections  to  a single  appointed  regional  board  in  a specific  case, 
except  that  it  is  not  likely  to  remain  single,  and  can  be  expected  to  have  offspring 
before  long.  And  the  disadvantages  of  a whole  series  of  such  boards— and  in 
particular  of  a dual  system  of  local  government  by  elected  and  appointed 
authorities— are  so  plain  that  they  need  hardly  be  referred  to.  (They  can  be  seen 
in  any  American  metropolitan  area  at  any  time.)  It  can  be  anticipated  that  if 
several  boards  for  different  purposes  were  set  up,  there  would  then  be  a perennial 
need  to  co-ordinate  the  co-ordinators ; to  plan  the  planners ; it  would  be  a 
Parkinson’s  paradise  for  public  relations  officers ; and  all  these  jobs  of  tying  up 
the  fringes  of  loose  ends  would  then  be  so  time-consuming  that  it  might  well  be 
difficult  to  get  anything  else  done.  In  such  circumstances,  the  virtues  of  our  old, 
allegdly  slow,  but  by  comparison  amazingly  coherent  and  straightforward  local 
government  structure  would  also  be  very  obvious. 

70.  An  appointed  regional  planning  board  would  be  an  outsider  at  the 
fringes  of  the  present  structure ; and  for  that  reason  alone,  it  would  not  only  be 
likely  to  acquire  a family  of  its  own,  but  it  would  also— in  the  singular  or  plural— 
be  liable  to  be  rather  awkward.  For  it  would  not  possess  the  code  of  procedure 
and  relationships  of  an  established  institution  ; it  would  have  to  develop  one  of  its 
own,  and  judging  from  the  history  of  other  public  corporations — this  is  a 
process  which  might  well  be  difficult,  and  which  certainly  takes  time.  Thus  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  transference  of  planning  (or  similar  functions)  to  appointed 
regional  boards  appears  to  be  inadvisable. 


Central  Government  Regional  Organisation  ? 

71.  Undoubtedly,  Greater  London  needs  continuous  review  and  guidance  of 
development  over  a territory  wider  than  that  of  any  of  the  existing  top  tier 
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authorities  in  the  Review  Area.  Greater  London  needs  integration,  but  not 
recasting,  of  its  local  government  structure.  In  that  sense,  Greater  London  has 
common  problems,  although — or  indeed  just  because — it  is  not  a fixed  “ region.” 
These  problems  cannot,  in  our  view,  be  solved  by  the  establishment  of  an  elected 
regional  authority,  or  by  that  of  an  appointed  regional  planning  board.  For  both 
types  of  authority,  and  especially  the  former,  would  be  unable  to  do  what  is 
required : they  could  not  keep  in  step  with  the  very  changes  which  they  would  be 
asked  to  watch ; new  boundaries,  more  artificial  and  certainly  more  rigid — because 
they  would  be  on  a much  larger  scale — ^would  be  substituted  for  those  which 
exist  now  ; new  and  more  powerful  vested  interests  would  be  created ; with  all  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  disruption  of  the  established  system  of  government. 

72.  But  cannot  the  problems  of  Greater  London  be  solved  from  within  the 
system  rather  than  from  without  ? Can  they  not  be  solved  with  regard  for  the 
flexibility  of  regional  frontiers ; in  recognition  of  the  interdependence  between 
Greater  London  and  the  nation  as  a whole;  with  awareness  of  the  relation 
between  national  policies  and  local  administrative  processes ; and  with  due  respect 
for  the  advantages  of  established  governmental  procedures  ? There  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  a straightforward  answer  to  this  long,  and  apparently  complicated, 
question ; the  need  for  the  integration  of  development  and  services  in  Greater 
London  and  beyond  can  be  met  by  a strengthening  of  central  government  regional 
organisation.  Indeed,  in  our  view,  this  need  can  only  be  met  in  that  way,  for 
there  is  no  other  administrative  device  which  has  all  the  essential  attributes  listed 
above. 

73.  The  positive  participation  of  central  government  in  regional  affairs 
could  take  various  alternative  organisational  forms.  As  we  realise  that  central 
government  reform  is  not  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  these  alternatives,  and  to  elaborate  the  details 
of  our  proposal.  Nevertheless,  we  put  it  forward  as  a matter  of  principle,  since 
questions  of  central  and  local  government  reform  cannot  in  essence  be  divorced 
from  one  another  ; the  latter  is  largely  dependent  on  the  former.  In  making  our 
proposal,  we  do,  however,  wish  to  emphasise  one  reservation : there  is  one  possible 
form  of  central  government  regional  organisation  which  we  do  not  have  in  mind ; 
we  do  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  a Ministry  for  Greater  London. 

74.  From  our  own  experience,  we  can  give  two  instances  of  the  need  for  a 
central  government  regional  arm. 

First : Local  authorities  in  the  London  region — and  in  general  in  South- 
East  England — are  unable  to  deal  adequately  with  the  whole  range  of  town 
and  country  planning  problems  for  two  main  reasons:  either  because  of 
differences  of  policy,  administration  and  technique  between  departments, 
between  statutory  undertakers  and  between  local  authorities  themselves — and 
this  is  partly  a question  of  functional  and  territorial  boundaries ; or — and  even 
more  important  — because  of  inadequacies  of  national  planning  (and 
particularly  of  finance)  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  in  which  local  authorities 
act  as  agents. 

Second:  A regional  plan  for  transport  (which  must  by  the  nature  of 
London  be  the  main  feature  of  a national  system)  could  in  our  view  only  be 
initiated  by  a central  department.  What  appears  to  be  missing  at  present  are 
adequate  terms  of  reference  for  the  executive  agents  who  would  carry  out 
such  a plan.  The  existing  counties  cannot  budget  very  far  ahead  in  the 
absence  of  a comprehensive,  firm  pattern  of  transport  expenditure,  and 
without  regular  means  of  comparing  the  traffic,  land-use  and  amenity  com- 
ponents of  any  plan  of  improvements. 
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75.  Both  examples  indicate  that  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  local 
government  functions  arise  at  present  mainly  as  a result  of  the  inexplicit  fornra- 
lation  of  national  policies  in  a regional  context,  rather  than  because  of  faults  in 
the  local  government  machinery  as  such.  Thus  a regional  organisation  of  central 
government,  which  would  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
national  policies  for  the  development  of  Greater  London,  could  improve  matters 
greatly. 

76.  Several  local  authorities  have  made  the  same  point  in  their  oral  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission ; and  thus  they,  too,  have  suggested  that  the  regional 
organisation  of  central  government  should  be  strengthened.  We  can  see  no  flaw 
in  their  arguments,  There  is.  however,  one  objection  to  such  a proposal  which 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  (though  not  by  the  local  authorities  themseives). 
It  has  been  said  that  as  one  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, performs  dual  functions — he  formulates  policies  and  also  acts  in  a quasi- 
judicial capacity — and  as  these  functions  might  be  regarded  as  incompatible,  the 
positive  participation  of  central  government  in  regional  affairs  is,  in  principle, 
severely  limited.  We  do  not  agree  that  this  is  a serious  difficulty,  for  in  our  view 
these  two  types  of  ministerial  function  are  not  incompatible ; we  regard  them  as 
complementary.  The  element  of  policy  is  implicit  in  the  quasi-judicial  functions. 
Moreover,  safeguards  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter  have  already  been  introduced 
in  legislation  following  the  report  of  the  Franks  Committee  (the  Committee  on 
Administrative  Tribunals  and  Enquiries)  in  whose  hearings  these  matters  were 
discussed  at  length.  There  can  thus  be  no  objection  on  principle  to  an  active 
regional  arm  of  central  government,  nor  does  such  an  organisation  necessarily 
have  to  be  a branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 

IV.  The  London  County  Council 

77.  In  the  course  of  its  history,  the  London  County  Council  has  established 
itself  both  as  an  instrument  of  effective  local  government  and  as  a focal  point  of 
service  and  loyalty.  The  second  achievement  has  been  as  important  as  the  first. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  the  pre-condition  of  the  first.  In  any  re-arrangement,  there- 
fore, care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  (for  the  sake  of  hypothetical  advantages) 
the  strong  sense  of  “ self-governing  community  ” in  London. 

78.  The  debate  leading  up  to  the  foundation  of  the  L.C.C.  was  concerned 
with  the  fundamental  question  of  “whether  London  shall  really  become  a self- 
governing  community,  and  take  the  management  of  its  own  collective  life  into 
its  own  hands.”  (Sidney  Webb,  The  Reform  of  London,  1892,  p.  3).  Despite 
the  many  difficulties  placed  in  the  path  of  the  L.C.C.  at  the  start,  it  succeeded  in 
providing  a positive  answer  to  this  question.  For  the  pre-existing  “ anarchy  of 
London”  there  was  substituted  the  sense  of  a genuine  “self-governing  com- 
munity.” The  consequential  political  and  social  gains  have  been  remarkable,  and 
it  is  possible  to  underestimate  them  if  emphasis  is  placed  on  administration  alone. 

79.  The  London  County  Council  has  achieved  this  sense  of  a “ self-governing 
community  ” without  external  trappings  of  a civic  kind.  The  deliberate  un- 
concern for  civic  ritual  gave  the  Council  its  initial  ethos,  and  throughout  its  later 
history  there  has  always  been  more  emphasis  on  service  than  on  display. 

80.  The  Council  has  always  been  able  to  draw  upon  the  services  of  a large 
number  of  people  who  might  not  have  been  as  anxious  or  willing  to  serve  in 
smaller  authorities.  The  large  amount  of  time  and  energy  involved  in  being  a 
member  of  the  Council  has  been  commensurate  with  the  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. Partly  for  this  reason  women  have  been  among  the  most  active 
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members  of  the  L.C.C.  From  the  start  the  question  of  the  adniission  of  women 
was  made  a matter  of  principle,  and  throughout  the  inter -war  years  and  since 
1945  women  have  continued  to  play  an  important  part.  The  sense  of  participating 
in  a large  enterprise  and  of  having  exceptional  opportunities  to  initiate  policy  has 
drawn  in  a number  of  people  of  considerable  ability. 

81.  The  quality  of  service  (both  voluntary  and  official)  has  always  been 
outstanding,  so  much  so  that  the  point  hardly  needs  to  be  made ; it  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  As  Gibbon  and  Bell  put  it  in  their  History  of  the  L.C.C. : “the 
high  level  of  service  has  won  notable  recognition  in  this  country  and  abroad.’* 
From  the  start  the  service  has  been  associated  with  a strongly  developed  political 
sense.  Indeed,  the  three  most  important  themes  in  the  history  of  the  L.C.C.  have 
been  (i)  the  growth  of  party  government ; (ii)  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  civic  policy  ; and  (iii)  a sense  of  rivalry  with  Parliament  in  Westminster.  Each 
of  these  three  themes  has  given  point  and  piquancy  to  London  politics. 

82.  Whereas  before  the  formation  of  the  L.C.C.  the  political  horizons  of 
Londoners  were  often  far  narrower  than  those  of  people  living  in  the  provinces, 
since  the  1890s  the  position  has  changed.  Whereas  in  the  days  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  political  issues  centred  on  small  matters  primarily 
concerned  with  jobs  and  vested  interests,  since  the  formation  of  the  L.C.C., 
London  politics  have  centred  on  big  issues  ,including  major  issues  of  policy.  The 
emphasis  on  policy  (as  distinct  from  technical  matters  of  administration)  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  first  big  speech  that  Lord  Rosebery,  as  Chairman,  made  to  the 
Council  when  he  talked  of  the  necessity  of  a city  as  great  as  London  having  a 
“ policy,”  that  is,  a deliberate  sense  of  direction  in  which  to  move.  Questions  of 
policy  have  stirred  Londoners  ever  since  in  a way  that  would  have  been  impossible 
had  local  government  powers  been  concentrated  in  small  units  or  in  ad  hoc 
bodies  operating  largely  in  secret. 

83.  The  strength  of  party  government  in  London  has  been  a pre-condition 
of  the  particular  kind  of  civic  responsibility  which  has  been  involved.  It  should 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a strength  and  not  as  a weakness  in  relation  to  the 
organised  life  of  a great  city.  Methods  that  would  be  appropriate  in  small  places 
are  quite  inappropriate  for  an  area  and  population  of  London’s  size.  Both  at 
County  Hall  and  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  there  is  a high  degree  of  party 
organisation.  The  “ Progressive  Party  ” was  highly  organised  from  the  start,  and 
party  feeling  ran  high  even  in  the  first  debates  of  the  Council.  Since  the  early 
days  the  existence  of  well-organised  parties  has  clarified  the  issues  of  local 
government  and  stimulated  public  interest.  The  organisation  of  the  Council 
(for  example,  the  early  formal  recognition  of  the  role  of  “ Leader  of  the 
Opposition  ”)  has  registered  the  distinctive  approach  to  party,  which  can  be  noted 
also  at  election  times  when  there  is  a relatively  high  degree  of  participation  (see 
Part  II)  and  considerable  public  interest  in  the  result  even  outside  London. 

84.  As  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  the  L.C.C.  has  acted  as  a pioneer  in 
many  branches  of  policy  making.  Housing  policy  provides  a good  example. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century  many  schemes  were  started  which  were  far 
in  advance  of  schemes  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Although  in  the  1920’s 
London  tended  to  lag  behind,  there  was  another  greater  burst  of  building  after 
1934 ; while  since  the  Second  World  War  housing  policy  has  been  favourably 
commented  on  by  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Two  features  of  the 
Council’s  recent  housing  policy  have  been  particularly  prominent  — first,  the 
refusal  to  regard  large-scale  public  housing  as  merely  an  inferior  service  for  the 
poor ; and  second,  the  concern  for  architectural  as  well  as  economic 
considerations.  The  very  recent  record  of  the  L.C.C.  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  should  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  its  housing  performance, 
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for  it  is  in  the  latest  phase  that  some  of  the  most  significant  achievements  have 
taken  shape. 

85.  Associated  with  housing  policy  and  other  branches  of  social  policy, 
there  has  been  a very  marked  improvement  in  health  standards  in  London.  The 
administrative  County  of  London  has  a lower  mortality  than  the  other  conurba- 
tions and  urban  areas.  Indeed,  the  County’s  mortality  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  more  openly  developed  outer  ring  of  Greater  London.  For 
this  distinction,  which  clearly  rests  on  environmental  factors,  the  L.C.C.  can 
legitimately  take  a considerable  share  of  the  credit.  The  position  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  in  the  days  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Discussions 
on  policy  are  eventually  expressed  in  services  performed,  and  without  the  initial 
incentive,  which  has  been  effectively  provided  by  the  L.C.C.,  substantial  results 
could  not  have  been  achieved. 

86.  Many  arguments  which  on  occasion  have  been  used  against  the  L.C.C. 
— ^that  it  is  too  remote,  for  example — do  not  stand  up  to  careful  examination. 
(See  Part  II.)  The  Council  has  been  able  to  tackle  some  environmental  and 
social  problems  more  effectively  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  because 
it  has  escaped  the  persistent  pressure  of  small  vested  interests,  and  has  been  able 
to  concern  itself  with  policy  based  on  principle.  This  is  clear  from  the  Council’s 
record,  on  the  basis  of  both  historical  and  contemporary  data. 

87.  In  the  evolution  of  pohcy,  momentum  has  certainly  been  increased  as 
a result  of  rivalry  with  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Situated  in  the  same 
city  as  Parliament,  the  L.C.C.  is  one  of  the  few  local  authorities  in  the  country 
which  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own  against  Westminster.  It  is  significant 
that  on  more  than  one  critical  occasion  in  its  history,  the  pohtical  complexion 
of  the  L.C.C.  has  been  different  from  that  of  Parhament.  Thus  while  Unionist 
governments  were  in  control  at  Westminster  for  most  of  the  first  17  years  of 
the  L.C.C.’s  existence,  it  was  the  Progressives  who  controlled  the  Council.  After 
the  Liberal  victory  at  the  General  Election  of  1906,  however,  the  Progressives 
lost  their  majority  on  the  L.C.C.  at  the  election  of  1907,  and  the  Municipal 
Reformers  took  over.  During  the  1930’s  the  Labour  Party  captured  the  L.C.C. 
at  a time  when  the  National  Government  had  a very  large  majority  at  West- 
minster. Labour  Party  control  was  re-affirmed  in  1937 — two  years  after  the 
General  Election  had  returned  the  National  Government  again. 

88.  The  strength  and  purposefulness  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
served  as  an  example  for  local  government  in  the  country  as  a whole.  Battles 
waged  in  London,  for  example,  over  poor  law  in  the  1920’s  and  housing  in 
the  1930’s,  have  echoed  in  other  local  authorities,  and  decisions  reached  in 
London  have  influenced  the  tactics  and  policies  of  other  bodies. 

89.  The  difference  in  political  complexion  between  London  and  Westminster 
has  been  a source  of  energy  in  London  politics  themselves.  It  has  inspired  public 
interest  and  vitalised  discussions  on  policy.  Three  major  elections  in  the  history 
of  the  L.C.C.  stand  out.  The  election  of  1907  was  probably  the  most  stirring 
election  which  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  British  local  government.  It 
inspired  the  writing  of  Graham  Wallas’s  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  which  for 
the  first  time  described  reaUstically  the  problems  of  electioneering.  The  election 
of  1934  in  a different  kind  of  social  setting  stimulated  equal  excitement.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  election  of  1937  when  far  more  resources  were  devoted  to 
the  election  than  had  ever  been  devoted  to  a previous  one,  and  the  Labour 
Party  was  again  successful.  Herbert  Morrison’s  comment  on  the  result  is 
significant  in  that  it  goes  far  beyond  straight  party  questions.  “ The  government 
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let  it  be  known,  he  said,  “ that  they  wanted  to  decide  what  kind  of  a county 
council  our  citizens  should  choose.  It  was  another  of  a long  line  of  attempts 
to  turn  the  capital  into  a Crown  colony.” 

90.  The  success  of  the  L.C.C.,  not  only  in  providing  what  is  recognised 
to  be  efficient  local  government,  but  also  in  stimulating  and  maintaining  public 
interest  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  any  proposals  for  change. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  a new  authority  concerned  with  a wider  area,  would  be 
able  to  continue  with  equal  strength  the  traditions  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  L.C.C.  This  historical  record  of  the  Council,  including  its  recent  one,  sugg^s 
that  no  new  authority  would  be  able,  within  the  framework  of  local  government 
powers  and  finance,  to  inspire  such  a strong  sense  of  commitment,  service  and 
genuine  public  interest. 


V.  Recommendations 


91.  Our  recommendations — negative  and  positive — are  as  follows  : 

(a)  We  are  not  aware  of  any  necessity  for  a radical  re-organisation  of  the 
local  government  structure  of  Greater  London. 

(b)  We  are  convinced  that  the  status,  functions  and  boundaries  of  the  London 
County  Council,  in  particular,  should  be  maintained, 

(c)  We  do  not  recommend  the  establishment  either  of  an  elected  regional 
authority  for  Greater  London,  or  of  an  appointed  regional  planning  board. 

(d)  We  recommend  that  the  regional  organisation  of  central  government 
should  be  designed  so  that,  in  its  application  to  Greater  London,  it  would 
exercise  the  following  functions  : to  keep  the  conditions  and  needs  of  Greater 
London  under  close  review;  to  guide  and  assist  local  authorities  accordingly 
in  the  recognition  of  their  common  problems  and  in  the  integration  of  their 
services ; and  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  explicit  formulation  and  interpretation 
of  national  policies  for  the  development  of  Greater  London.  It  is  this  last 
function,  in  particular,  which  we  wish  to  emphasise.  The  efficient  performance 
of  the  others  is  dependent  upon  it.  We  propose  that  a central  government 
regional  office  for  Greater  London  with  such  functions  be  developed  as  a result 
of  the  strengthening  of  the  existing  machinery,  and  thus  as  a part  of  the 
general  regional  organisation  of  central  government  for  the  country  as  a whole. 
We  do  not  suggest  the  creation  of  a Ministry  for  Greater  London. 

(e)  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a regional  research  and  information 
agency  which  would  be  responsible  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  relevant 
data  from  all  the  appropriate  sources,  and  for  the  periodic,  preferably  bi-annual, 
publication  of  such  material.  Full  and  accessible  information  on  the  conditions 
of  Greater  London,  as  indeed  on  those  of  any  other  conurbation,  is  one  of  the 
prerequisites  for  the  planning  of  development,  and  the  co-ordination  of  services. 
This  agency  might  be  set  up  as  a part  of  the  regional  organisation  of  central 
government ; or  as  a secretariat,  sponsored  by  a joint  committee  of  local 
authorities  in  Greater  London ; or  as  a co-operative  enterprise  of  central  and 
local  government. 
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The  Growth  and  Structure  of  Greater  London 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

1 . The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  the  growth  and  contemporary 
socio-geographic  structure  of  Greater  London.  This  may  seem  an  unnecessary 
task.  For  there  is,  of  course,  already  a great  deal  of  relevant  information  available 
in  the  reports  of  the  Population  Censuses  and  other  easily  accessible  sources. 
But  information  of  this  kind  has  still  to  be  assembled  and  analysed,  to  obtain 
a coherent  picture  of  the  social  geography  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  a whole. 
The  memorandum  is  based  on  such  an  analysis.  The  need  for  a systematic 
examination  of  the  available  material  has  been  confirmed  by  the  results,  since 
these  throw  light  on  a number  of  points  about  which  misconceptions  are 
common.* * * § 

2.  Local  authority  areas  are  the  basic  units  for  an  analysis  of  this  sort. 
For  they  are  the  smallest  districts  for  which  a fairly  full  range  of  statistical 
data  is  published.  We  first  examined  rates  of  population  growth  and  the  volume 
of  daily  travel  to  workplaces  in  Central  Londonf  in  detail  for  a region  covering 
eight  counties  in  South-Eastern  England.  This  was  done  in  order  to  establish 
the  present  limits  of  Greater  London  and  the  directions  of  further  expansion. 
The  main  analysis,  however,  was  confined  to  the  Conurbation  of  Greater  London, 
as  defined  in  the  Census  of  1951.  This  definition  of  Greater  London  was 
accepted  for  the  purposes  of  the  study,  because  it  was  still,  in  1951,  a fairly 
realistic  definition  of  the  metropolitan  area.J  In  this  main  part  of  the  analysis, 
the  lines  of  economic  and  social  differentiation  within  the  Conurbation  were 
examined  in  terms  of  employment  and  industrial  structure ; daily  journeys  to 
work ; social  class ; housing ; demographic  structure ; and  voting  behaviour.§ 


* Charles  Booth’s  famous  survey  of  the  “ Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  ” in  the 
1890’s  and  the  “New  Survey”  of  the  inter-war  years  of  this  century  gave  a detailed 
picture  of  the  metropolis  of  their  times.  This  picture  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date. 
Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie’s  Greater  London  Plan  1944  is  of  outstanding  importance  in 
its  field  ; but  the  empirical  material  which  it  contains  is  limited  in  character  and  scope. 
The  1951  Census  “ Report  on  Greater  London  and  Five  Other  Conurbations  ” provides 
a great  deal  of  information,  e^ecially  on  housing  and  population,  for  the  eighteen  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  which  are  distinguished  within  the  London  Conurbation.  But  the 
boundaries  of  these  eighteen  areas  fail,  in  several  important  respects,  to  coincide  with  the 
real  lines  of  social  and  economic  differentiation,  as  revealed  by  a detailed  examination  of 
the  characteristics  of  individual  local  authority  areas.  The  Census  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions appear  to  have  been  defined  primarily  in  such  a way  as  to  shofv  differences 
in  the  age  and  character  of  housing  development  within  the  Conurbation  ; and  such 
differences  are  well  brought  out  in  the  Report.  But  this  classification  obscures  some  of 
the  major  territorial  variations  in  social  class  composition  and  employment,  espedahy  in 
the  suburbs.  Moreover,  no  data  are  given  for  the  eighteen  divisions  and  sub-divisiom 
on  such  matters  as  journeys  to  work  and  industrial  structure.  A comprehensive  analysis 
must  therefore  start  afresh  from  the  smaller,  individual  local  authority  areas. 

t “ Central  London  ” in  our  definition  comprises  the  City  of  London,  Westminster,  Holbom, 
St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras  and  Finsbury.  These  boroughs  are  grouped  together  because 
each  has  a very  large  excess  of  employment  over  resident  labour. 

t The  main  part  of  the  analysis — ^which  was  well  under  way  when  the  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed — thus  did  not  cover  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  in  its  entirety.  With 
the  exception  of  the  map  of  socio-geographic  zones,  however,  the  attached  maps  cover 
the  entire  Review  Area  (except  Northaw  Civil  Parish  in  Hatfield)  ; and  several  cover  a 
still  wider  area. 

§ The  main  sources  used  were  the  various  reports  of  the  1951  Census  ; the  Registrar  General’s 
Annual  Estimates  of  Population  ; the  Housing  Returns  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  ; the ‘London  County  Council’s  London  Housing  Statistics  ; Md,  for 
voting  in  local  and  Parliamentary  elections,  the  Registrar-General’s  Statistical  Review,  the 
London  County  Council’s  publications  on  the  results  of  L.C.C.  elections,  data  on  county 
council  elections  outride  London  A.C.  obtained  from  the  local  returning  officers,  and 
The  Times’  House  of  Commons. 
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Conclusions 

3.  The  detailed  results-of  the  analysis  are  presented  mainly  as  a background 

description  of  the  area  the  local  government  structure  of  which  the  Roval  I 
Commission  is  reviewing.  It  seems  worth  while  to  call  attention  at  the  outset  ^ 

however,  to  certain  broad  conclusions  which  are  relevant  to  local  government' 

in  general,  and  to  planning,  in  particular.  These  general  findings  may  at  the 
same  time  help  to  correct  some  of  the  misconceptions  encountered  in  current 
discussions  of  such  subjects. 

4.  Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a new  local  authority  covering  “all 
Greater  London”  must  inevitably  come  up  against  the  difficulty  that  the 
boundaries  of  Greater  London  are  fluid.  The  different  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area  are  by  no  means  as  interdependent  as  is  often  assumed.  In  many  respects 
they  can  be  seen  as  a conglomeration  of  separate  communities.  Yet  in  so  far 
as  these  local  communities  belong  to  one  large,  continuously  built-up  area,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  share  a common  link  with  Central  London  as  an  important 
source  of  employment  and  services,  one  may  justifiably  use  the  term  “ Greater 
London  " to  describe  them  collectively.  The  limits  of  Greater  London,  so  defined, 
are  impermanent  and  constantly  widening.  A line  drawn  in  1921  around  the 
effective  metropolitan  area  of  that  time  would  have  excluded  a number  of 
districts  which  form  part  of  the  present  Census  Conurbation.  By  1951,  the 
real  limits  of  Greater  London  could  be  seen  as  coinciding  roughly  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  Census  Conurbation  or  the  Review  Area.  Even  then,  however 
the  metropolitan  sphere  of  influence,  as  indicated  by  the  volume  of  daily 
commuting  to  the  Centre,  reached  well  out  beyond  these  boundaries  at  certain 
points.  (See  paragraphs  17-18.) 

5.  Subsequent  developments  have  made  earlier  definitions  of  Greater 
London  obsolete.  Substantial  population  increases  have  been  recorded  during  the 
1950’s  in  a wide  region  around  the  Conurbation.  The  “ Green  Belt,”  moreover, 
does  not  form  a rural  dividing  line  between  the  old  Conurbation  and  its  recent 
extensions  : new  housing  development  has  taken  place  in  the  “ Green  Belt  ” on 
a large  scale,  as  it  has  also  further  out.  The  pre-war  pattern  of  continuous 
peripheral  expansion  is  thus  being  repeated.  The  boundaries  of  any  Greater 
London  authority  would  become  as  quickly  outdated  in  the  future  as  the  previous 
boundaries,  defined  in  Censuses  and  elsewhere,  have  been  in  the  past. 

6.  The  continued  geographical  spread  of  Greater  London  is  not  the  result 
of  any  substantial  increase  in  population.  (See  paragraphs  14-16.)  There  are 
thus  no  inherent  pressures  of  population  making  for  “ overspill  ” on  a large  scale. 

But  there  is  a steady  redistribution  of  the  existing  population  from  the  inner 
areas  to  the  expanding  fringe.  Indeed,  much  of  the  suburban  ring  of  the 
Conurbation  is  now  also  losing  population  through  further  “planned”  and 
“ voluntary  ” decentralisation. 

7.  The  continuation  of  these  trends  reinforces  the  case  for  a critical 
re-appraisal  of  current  planning  policy  in  the  region.  Recent  housing  develop- 
ment in  the^  outer  areas  has  been  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  local 
employment  in  these  areas.  The  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  suburban 
^owth  of  the  inter-war  years.  Yet,  now  as  then,  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
Central  Area  of  London  has  remained  unimpaired:  the  Centre’s  position  as 
a magnet  attracting  vast  numbers  of  commuters  to  work  every  day  from  all 
over  the  region  is  unchallenged.  Employment  in  Central  London  is  stiU 
increasing.  And  as  ever  wider  parts  of  the  Conurbation  lose  population  to  the 
outer  districts,  both  the  volume  of  long-distance  commuting  to  the  Centre  and  , 
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the  length  of  the  journeys  involved  must  still  be  growing.  Current  planning 
policy  presupposes  for  its  success  a large-scale  reduction  and  dispersal  of  Central 
Area  employment.  The  reduction  of  employment  elsewhere  in  the  inner  parts 
of  the  Conurbation  a process  that  has  in  fact  been  going  on  throughout  much 
of  this  century,  as  manufacturing  industry  has  moved  out  to  more  suitable  sites 
— is  largely  irrelevant.  For  only  the  Centre  generates  long-distance  commuting 
on  a large  scale.  Recent  development  underline  the  impracticability  of  breaking 
up  the  complex  of  economic  activities  that  are  located  in,  and  tied  to.  Central 
London.  If  the  burden  of  long  journeys  to  work  is  to  be  reduced,  the  only 
feasible  alternative  is  to  arrest  and  reverse  the  outward  shift  of  population. 
This  can  only  be  achieved  by  raising  residential  density  standard  throughout 
the  inner  and  inner-suburban  areas  of  Greater  London.  The  solution  of  the 
main  planning  problems  of  the  region,  therefore,  requires  a major  change  in 
current  policy.  Alterations  in  the  existing  machinery  for  planning  would  by 
themselves  make  no  contribution  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  (See 
paragraphs  37-38.) 

8.  The  different  areas  of  the  metropolitan  region  are  much  less  closely 
tied  to  each  other  than  is  generally  realised.  Greater  London  does  in  some 
ways  form  one  economic  unit.  But  its  unity  in  terms  of  everyday  movements 
of  labour  derives  very  largely  from  the  special  position  of  the  Central  Area. 
Were  it  not  for  the  Centre,  the  Conurbation  would  be  little  more  than  a loosely 
knit  conglomeration  of  local  communities.  Only  Central  London  draws  its 
labour  force  over  great  distances  and  from  all  parts  of  the  region.  Daily 
journeys  to  work  are  otherwise  short  and  local  in  character.  Contrary  to 
assumptions  which  are  still  sometimes  made,  long  journeys  to  work  between 
widely  separated  districts  of  the  Conurbation  are  thus  rare,  except  for  those 
to  the  Central  Area  and  a few  other  inner  boroughs.  Indeed,  if  the  pattern 
of  workplace  movements  were  not  so  simple,  the  problems  of  planning  would 
be  almost  insuperable,  (See  paragraphs  29-31  and  Map  2.) 

9.  Moreover,  although  the  commuters  who  converged  daily  on  Central 
London  in  aggregate  numbered  more  than  a million  people  already  in  1951,  far 
larger  numbers  of  workers  stayed  behind  to  go  to  jobs  fairly  close  to  their  homes. 
Of  course,  the  County  of  London  generally  depends  rather  more  on  employment 
in  the  Centre  than  do  the  outer  areas  of  the  Conurbation.  There  are  many 
predominantly  working  class  suburbs  with  a sufScient  number  of  jobs  available 
locally  to  absorb  the  vast  majority  of  their  resident  labour  force  : those  of 
West  Middlesex,  in  particular,  form  an  industrial  zone  which  is  practically  as 
“ self-contained  ” as  the  New  Towns  are  planned  to  be.  But  the  non-industrial 
suburbs,  too,  have  a great  deal  of  local  employment,  especially  in  service  trades  : 
Central  London  draws  away  only  a minor  part  of  their  labour  force.  In  fact, 
there  is  a much  greater  degree  of  local  economic  autonomy  than  is  usually 
assumed ; and  while  suburbs  are  of  diverse  types,  the  “ pure  dormitory  ” 
suburb  does  not  exist.  The  use  of  the  term  “ dormitory  ” to  describe  the  non- 
industrial suburbs  of  the  Conurbation  is  justified  only  in  order  to  contrast  them 
with  the  still  more  “self-contained  ” industrial  suburbs.  (See  paragraphs  32-33 
and  Map  3.) 

10.  There  are  thus  very  clear  lines  of  social  and  economic  division  between 
the  different  parts  of  Greater  London.  Individual  local  authority  boundaries 
may  be  to  some  extent  “ artificial  ” ; but  whole  clusters  of  boroughs  and  districts 
are  found  side  by  side,  whose  socio-economic  “ make-up  ” is  similar.  The 
Conurbation  is  not  a chaotic  patchwork  of  parts  lacking  all  individual  identity, 
but  a structure  of  distinct  local  communities.  And  the  general  pattern  of 
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socio-geographic  differentiation  is  in  no  way  obscured  by  the  “ accidents  ” of 
administrative  boundary  lines. 

11.  The  County  of  London,  in  particular,  has  a distinct  social  identity  as 
the  metropolitan  core  of  the  conurbation.  Whatever  index  one  uses,  the  County 
stands  out  fairly  sharply  from  the  surrounding  areas  : housing  conditions,  the 
social  composition  of  the  population  ,the  diversity  of  employment  opportunities  I 
in  the  Centre,  the  West  End  and  the  East  End— all  give  it  a character  of  its 
own.  The  differences  between  the  County  of  London  and  the  suburban  districts 

to  the  north  are  especially  marked ; in  the  south,  the  transition  to  suburbia  is 
more  gradual,  the  line  of  division  more  blurred.  Of  course,  there  is  no  perfect 
congruence  of  administration  and  socio-economic  boundaries.  But  there  is 
sufficient  coincidence  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  a radical 
re-organisation  of  local  government,  merely  on  the  grounds  that  existing  admini- 
strative boundaries  are  “ artificial.”  (See  paragraphs  19-22.) 

12.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area  should  be  re-organised  in  order  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  number 
of  authorities  with  “ permanent  ” majorities  of  one  or  the  other  political  party. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a generally  desirable  aim.  (See  paragraphs  34-36 
of  the  Statement  of  Evidence  submitted  by  the  Centre  for  Urban  Studies). 

It  is  in  any  case  difficult  to  reconcile  proposals  of  this  kind  with  the  view— 
sometimes  expressed  at  the  same  time — that  local  authority  areas  should  he 
“ real  ” communities.  It  is  the  socially  homogeneous  districts,  such  as  the 
End  End  boroughs,  which  are  “ real  ” local  communities ; and  it  is  these 
which  have  also  some  of  the  largest  and  most  stable  political  majorities  recorded 
at  elections  throughout  the  Greater  London  Review  Area.  But  even  if  the 
aim  to  establish  socially  heterogeneous  local  authority  areas  were  accepted  as 
desirable,  there  would  be  little  scope  for  achieving  it  in  practice.  Voting— in 
recent  years,  at  least — has  closely  followed  class  lines ; this  has  been  the  case 
both  at  Parliamentary  and  at  local  elections.  The  much  lower  poll  at  local 
elections  has  made  no  difference  to  the  broad  division  of  votes  between  parties. 

It  is  true  that  an  elected  council  for  the  whole  of  Greater  London  might  be 
politically  “ balanced.”  The  division  of  votes  between  the  two  major  party 
groups  at  County  Council  elections  within  the  Conurbation  area  as  a whole  has 
fluctuated  around  the  50%  mark  during  the  1950’s — though  the  balance  of  votes 
for,  and  of  seats  on,  a Greater  London  council  would,  of  course,  depend  in 
part  on  the  ways  in  which  electoral  division  boundaries  were  drawn.  But 
provided  that  present  class  alignments  in  politics  are  maintained,  the  second 
tier  authorities  envisaged  in  various  schemes  of  reform  would  presumably  include 
many  with  “ permanent  ” majorities  of  one  or  the  other  party  (See  paragraphs 
55-56.) 

13.  The  evidence  for  these  general  points  will  be  found  in  the  following 
parts  of  the  memorandum,  in  which  the  growth  and  structure  of  Greater  London 
are  described  in  detail. 


II.  THE  GROWTH  AND  EXTENT  OF  GREATER 
LONDON 
The  Shift  of  Population 

14.  The  main  features  in  the  growth  of  Greater  London  are  well  known. 
They  are  summarised  in  Table  1 below.  The  old  metropolitan  core,  the  County 
of  London,  has  been  losing  population  throughout  this  century.  The  heaviest 
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losses  were  those  of  the  period  1931-51,  when  wartime  bombing  and  evacuation 
reinforced  the  continuous  pre-war  trend  of  depopulation  : populations  were 
halved  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  metropolitan  centre,  in  the  East  End  and 
the  southern  dockside  boroughs;  they  were  reduced  by  about  a quarter  in 
many  other  innter  boroughs.  Some  industrial  districts  immediately  outside  the 
County  also  lost  population.  But  there  was  rapid  expansion  in  the  suburbs 
beyond  this  inner  zone.  Large  population  increases  were  recorded  even  well 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Census  Conurbation.  The  bulk  of  new  suburban 
development,  however,  was  still  taking  place  inside  the  Conurbation  in  this 
period.  Many  of  the  outer  areas  there  doubled  or  even  trebled  their  population 
between  1931  and  1951,  while  increases  of  such  magnitude  were  rare  in  districts 
beyond  the  Conurbation  boundary. 


Table  1 : Population  Changes  in  and  around  Greater  London,  1921-1958 


Population 

O 

s 

Percentage  Population 
Changes 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1958t 

1921/3(1 

1931/51 

1951/58 

London  A.C 

4,485 

4,397 

3,348 

3,225 

— 2.0 

—23.9 

— 3.7 

Rest  of  Conurbation  ... 

3,003 

3,819 

5,000 

4,997 

-L27.2 

4-31.0 

— 0.1 

Total  Conurbation 
“ New  Greater  London 

7,488 

8,216 

8,348 

5,222 

-b  9.7 

4-  1.6 

— 15 

Region  ” 

London  and  South  East 

* 

10,673 

11,605 

11,990 

* 

4-  8.7 

4-  3.3 

Region  

London  & S.E.,  Southern 

9,486 

10,330 

10,906 

11,006 

+ 9.0 

4-  5.6 

4-  0.9 

and  Eastern  Regions  ... 

13,663 

14,898 

16,653 

17,420 

+ 9.0 

4-11.8 

4-  4.6 

England  and  Wales 

37,887 

39,952 

43,758 

45,109 

+ 5.5 

4-  9.5 

4-  3.1 

NOTE  : The  definitions  of  the  London  and  South  East,  the  Southern  and 
the  Eastern  Regions,  as  of  the  Conurbation,  are  those  given  in  the  1951  Census. 
The  “ New  Greater  London  Region  ” is  the  area  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Powell 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in  a so  far  unpublished 
paper  read  to  the  British  Association  in  1959.  The  population  figures  shown 
for  this  area  have  been  kindly  made  available  to  us  by  the  London  Technical 
Branch  (Research  Section)  of  the  Ministry.  They  show  the  estimated  civilian 
population  only. 

f Registrar  General’s  mid-year  estimates. 

'*  Not  available. 

15.  The  steady  shift  of  population  from  inner  to  outer  areas  has  continued 
during  the  1950’s.  The  zone  of  depopulation  now  extends  over  much  of  the 
Conurbation ; indeed  many  suburban  districts  have  experienced  losses  as  great 
as  those  of  the  inner  boroughs — sometimes  greater.  (See  Map  1.)  At  the  same 
time,  areas  near  the  official  limits  of  the  Conurbation,  and  far  out  beyond  them, 
have  been  growing  steadily.  New  Towns  and  “ expanded  towns  ” have  generally 
shown  the  most  striking  increases  in  population.  But  the  detailed  figures  give 
a picture  of  continuous  suburban  and  peripheral  expansion,  from  the  fringes  of 
the  Census  Conurbation,  as  far  out  as  Maidenhead  in  Berkshire,  Wycombe 
in  Buckinghamshire,  Chelmsford  and  Benfleet  in  Essex,  Gillingham  and  Strood 
in  Kent,  throughout  most  of  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey,  and  across  the  borders 
of  Bedfordshire,  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  According  to  the  plans  for  the  region, 
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a ring  of  districts  on  and  around  the  boundary  of  the  Conurbation  was  to  have 
been  kept  free  from  new  large-scale  housing  development.  But  the  districts 
in  this  “ Green  Belt " have  in  fact  experienced  population  increases  from  1951 
to  1958  as  rapid  as  those  recorded  further  out,  except  in  the  New  Towns  : 
increases  of  between  10%  and  30%  have  been  the  rule  in  the  “ Green  Belt  ” 
in  this  period,  with  figures  still  higher  in  some  parts  of  it. 

16.  Thus  the  present  growth  of  Greater  London  is  taking  place  in  a wide 
zone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Conurbation  and  the  Review  Area.  In  this  zone, 
the  New  Towns  and  “ expanded  towns  ” are  merely  points  of  particular 
concentration.  A realistic  definition  of  the  Greater  London  region  of  today 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Powell,  in  a valuable,  so  far  unpublished,  paper 
read  to  the  British  Association  in  1959.  Any  definition,  however,  is  liable  to 
become  outdated.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  continual  geographical 
expansion  of  Greater  London  is  not  to  any  significant  extent  the  result  of  an 
overall  increase  in  population,  exerting  a pressure  which  must  produce  “ overspill.” 
As  Table  1 shows,  the  population  of  the  entire  metropolitan  region — however 
defined— has  been  growing  only  slowly  in  recent  years.*  The  continual  outward 
spread  of  Greater  London  is  in  the  main  the  product  of  a large-scale  shift  of 
existing  population  to  new  public  and  private  housing  in  the  expanding  peripheral 
zone. 


The  Metropolitan  Sphere  of  Influence 

17.  Examination  of  the  changing  patterns  of  employment  and  workplace 
movements  gives  the  same  picture  of  continual  outward  growth.  Indeed,  it 
is  these  patterns  which,  together  with  the  trends  of  population  distribution, 
provide  the  definition  of  “Greater  London”  as  a region.  In  1921,  a number 
of  outer  districts  of  the  Census  Conurbation  were  still  largely  beyond  the  “ daily 
sphere  of  influence  ” of  the  Central  Area  of  London,  in  the  sense  that  less  than 
10-15%  of  their  occupied  night  populationsf  travelled  to  work  in  the  Centre 
every  morning.  Thirty  years  later,  many  of  these  districts — Orpington,  Bexley, 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  in  Kent,  Banstead,  Epsom  and  Esher  in  Surrey,  for 
instance,  and  others  in  Hertfordshire.  Middlesex  and  Essex — ^were  well  within 
the  etfective  daily  range  of  the  Centre,  to  which  a quarter  or  more  of  their  night 
populations  travelled  to  work  every  day.  (See  Map  2.)  In  1951,  in  fact,  the 
boundary  of  the  Conurbation  or  of  the  Greater  London  Review  Area  could 
be  seen  as  marking  very  roughly  the  Limits  of  Central  London’s  main  “ daily 


* The  rate  of  natural  increase  is  low,  as  the  country  generally.  The  Conurbation  has  been 
losing  population  by  net  out-migration.  And  even  the  extensive  “ New  Greater  London 
Region”  as  a whole  has  had  only  a small  net  inward  balance  of  migration.  Unpublished 
data  used  by  Mr.  Powell  for  his  paper  to  the  British  Association,  and  very  kindly  made 
available  .to  us,  show  that  at  least  15%  of  the  overall  increase  in  population  in  the 
“ New  Greater  London  Region  ” in  the  1950’s  can  be  attributed  to  natural  increase. 

t By  the  “ night  population  ” of  any  area,  we  mean  all  the  occupied  people  living  in  that 
area,  regardless  of  where  they  work.  The  “ day  population  " includes  everybody  working 
in  the  area,  regardless  of  where  they  live.  In  both  cases  we  exclude  unoccupied  people. 
(The  small  number  of  people  recorded  in  the  Census  as  having  no  fixed  or  no  stated 
workplace  are  counted  as  working  in  their  boroughs  of  residence.)  The  “ job  ratio  ” of 
the  area  is  defined  as  the  number  of  people  in  the  day  population  for  every  hundred 
in  the  night  population.  Thus  areas  with  job  ratios  of  over  100  have  a net  inward 
balance  of  daily  migration  of  labour,  those  with  job  ratios  of  under  100  a net  outward 
balance. 
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catchment  area.”*  In  most  directions  beyond  those  limits,  one  came  into  a 
ring  of  areas  that  were  fairly  self-contained  in  terms  of  employment  and  only 
loosely  tied  to  the  Centre.  (See  also  Map  3.) 

r-  ootaoidence  of  the  “official”  and  the  “real” 

Conurbation  boundaries  was  only  very  rough.  At  that  time  already,  a whole 
wedge  of  districts  in  Essex  outside  the  Conurbation,  stretching  as  far  out  as 
Southend  depended  on  Central  London  for  the  employment  of  an  eighth  or 
more  of  their  occupied  night-time  populations.  No  later  data  of  a comprehensive 
available  on  the  extent  of  commuting.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Central  London  s ‘ daily  sphere  of  influence  ” has  spread  still  more 
Employment  m the  new  zone  of  expansion  outside  the  Conurbation  has  increased 
side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  population.  But  while  steady  losses  of  population 
have  been  recorded  within  most  of  the  Conurbation,  the  volume  of  employment 
there  especially  in  the  Central  Area  and  in  the  existing  suburban  industrial 
concentrations— has  been  growing.f  This  further  widening  of  the  gap  between 
homes  and  jobs  can  only  have  resulted  in  stffl  more,  and  still  longer,  journeys 
to  inner  London  from  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  region  and  beyond.f 


III.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  ZONES  OF  THE 
CONURBATION 

The  Analysis  of  the  Conurbation’s  Structure 

19.  The  need  to  base  the  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  socio-geographic 
differentiation  in  Greater  London  on  statistics  for  local  authority  areas  raises 
certain  problems.  Local  authority  areas  are  the  smallest  units  for  which  a 
full  range  of  Census  data  is  published.  But  they  vary  greatly  in  size;  and 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  so  large  that  there  will  often  be  considerable  socio- 


tL  rl-  t T ^ of  daily  commuting  to  the  Central  Area, 

the  Greater  London  Review  ^ea  is  more  ‘ realistic  ” than  the  Census  Conurbation.  But 
by  the  same  criterion,  Leatherhead,  and  quite  possibly  also  Seyenoaks,  Benflect,  Rayleigh  and 
Ainersham,  ^ould  qualify  for  inclusion  in  “Greater  London,”  whUe  the  case  for  the 
inclusion  of  Dartford,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so  obvious.  The  difficulties  of  defining 
me  real  limits  of  Greater  London,  even  at  one  point  of  time,  are  further  emphasised 
m the  case  of  the  relatively  “ self-contained  " mdustrial  suburbs  : if  Hayes  and  other 
districts  of  industrial  West  Middlesex  are  included,  why  not  Slough,  for  instance  7 


t nese  statements  about  the  growth  of  employment  since  1951  are  based  on  unpublished 
data  made  available  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Powell,  and  collected  by  the  Research  Section  of  the 
London  Technical  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  The  detailed 
litres  are  not  fully  comparable,  in  terms  of  areas  and  period,  with  the  data  on  population 
changes  presented  here,  and  are  therefore  not  ^own.  But  the  trends  which  they  reveal 
are  clear. 


t The  number  of  passengers  arriving  in  “ Central  London  ” by  public  transport  alone, 
between  7 and  10  a.m.  every  morning,  rose  from  1,093,000  in  1949  to  1,110,000  in  1953* 
and  1,142,000  in  1955.  Ministry  of  Transport,  Committee  for  Staggering  of  Workings 
Hours  in  Central  London,  Crush  Hour  Travel  in  Central  London  1958,  p.6.  (The  definition 
of  Central  London  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  our  study.) 
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economic  differences  within  the  boundaries  of  individual  authorities.*  Such 
difficulties  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  absence  of  data  for  small,  homogeneous 
districts  (such  as  the  census  tracts  of  American  Census  statistics).  Yet  the 
problems  of  demarcation  in  fact  prove  to  be  far  less  important  than  might  be 
thought.  The  main  lines  of  differentiation  in  the  Conurbation  emerge  fairly 
sharply,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  relatively  crude  material  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  use.  The  internal  composition  of  many  local  authority  areas  is 
“mixed  ” in  social  and  economic  terms ; but  the  mixture  itself  follows  distinct 
repetitive  patterns  : whole  clusters  of  local  authority  areas  are  found  side  by 
side,  which  have  clearly  similar  features.  The  Conurbation  thus  shows  a definite 
structure  of  internal  socio-economic  differentiation;  it  is  not  a chaotic  patchwork 

20.  It  has  therefore  been  possible,  on  the  basis  of  a detailed  analysis  to 
divide  the  Conurbation  into  sixteen  socio-geographical  zones ; and  these  in  turn 
can  be  grouped  into  a small  number  of  major  types  of  zone,  each  of  which 
has  distinct  social  and  economic  characteristics.  The  main  criteria  on  which 
this  classification  was  based  were — ^in  the  first  instance — class  composition,  the 
net  daily  balance  of  inward  and  outward  movements  to  work,  and  the  degree 
of  dependence  on  employment  in  Central  London.  But  other  characteristics 
such  as  industrial  structure  and  the  extent  of  employment  among  married  women! 
are  closely  related  to  these  factors.  A classification  of  this  kind  must  inevitably 
conceal  minor  local  variations ; and  in  a few  cases  there  was  doubt  about  the 
allocation  of  a “ borderline  ” local  authority  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  adjoining 
zones. 

21.  These  zones  are  shown  in  the  Map  on  page  679,  and  some  of  their 
basic  characteristics  are  summarised  in  Table  2.  (Details  of  their  composition 
tre  given  in  the  attached  List  of  Local  Authority  Areas.)  A small  group  of 
boroughs  in  Central  London  forms  the  main  employment  zone  of  the  Conur- 
bation, and  has  a dense  concentration  of  jobs  : the  occupied  night  population 
is  less  than  a quarter  million,  but  the  occupied  day  population  is  over  one  and 
a quarter  millioii.  (Zone  A.)  Adjoining  the  Centre  on  its  western  side  is  a 
zone  of  very  mixed  social  character,  in  which  high-class  residential  districts 
mingle  with  lodging  house  areas  and  long-established  pockets  of  poverty,  and 
into  parts  of  which  the  retail  stores  and  offices  of  the  Centre  have  spread. 
(Zone  E.)  On  all  other  sides,  the  Centre  is  surrounded  by  working  class  zones, 
radial  e.xtensions  of  which  have  thrust  outwards  to  the  north-east,  the  east  and 


' The  range  of  population  sizes  for  the  95  local  authority  areas  of  the  Census  Conurbation, 
to  which  the  analysis  is  confined,  was  as  follows  in  1951  : 

Enumerated  Population,  1951  No.  of  Local  Authority  Areas 

5,000-  25,000  9 

25.000-  50,000  18 

50.000-  75,000  26 

75.000- 100,000  12 

100.000- 125,000  11 

125.000- 150,000  5 

150.000- 200,000  8 

200.000- 330,000  6 


Total  Areas 


95 


pe  internal  heterogeneity  of  many  areas  is  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  are 
proughs  which  can  clearly  be  described  as  “ solidly  working  class  ” — those  of  the  East  End, 
for  mstonce  there  are  none  which  are  equaUy  “ solidly  middle  class  ” : the  local  authority 
^ea  with  the  highest  proportion  of  occupied  and  retired  men  in  social  classes  I and  II  in  the 
OmurbaUon  is  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  with  just  over  45i%.  (Chorleywood  in  the  Greater 
pndon  Review  pea,  but  outside  the  Census  Conurbation,  has  52%. ) It  is  obvious  that  if 
pta  were  available  for  smaller  districts,  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  many  far  more 
solidly  middle  class  ” localities. 
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the  west.  These  working  class  areas  generally  show  a good  deal  of  industrial 
development  or  are  otherwise  close  to  the  main  centres  of  employment.  They 

rf'^Se^ConufbSon  and  east-west  diameter 

of  the  Conurbation,  and  fanning  out  to  the  north-east  up  the  valley  of  the  River 

^f' rriSr""T  nnZ^f  *e  main  middi  class  zones 

of  Greater  London  from  each  other.  The  extensive  middle  class  zones  in  the 

■Tdiistrial  in'*  Conurbation  are  residential  rather  than 

industrial  in  character,  and  relatively  large  numbers  of  commuters  travel  from 
them  into  Central  London  every  day.  (Zonal  Group  D.) 

E boundaries  of  the  zones  are  “natural”  social  boundaries,  and 

have  not  been  drawn  to  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  administrative 
counties.  Even  so,  the  administrative  boundaries  do  to  a considerable  extent 
follow  important  real  lines  of  division.  The  County  of  London,  in  particular 
stands  out  as  having  a distinct  social  identity.  The  zones  of  Groups  A,  B and  E 
form  the  old  metropolitan  core  of  the  Conurbation;  together  they  make  up 
the  major  Part  of  the  County  of  London,  and  are  clearly  distinct,  for  example, 
from  the  suburbs  of  North  Middlesex  (Dill).  To  the  south,  however,  the  inne; 
areas  shade  more  gradually  into  the  suburbs;  and  Zones  CII  and  DI,  like 
CV  to  the  west,  include  some  boroughs  of  an  intermediate  character,  which 
are  part  of  the  Administrative  County  of  London.  The  Broad  outer  belt  of 
southern  suburbs  (Zones  DIV  and  V)  is,  of  course,  quite  different  in  character 
from  the  inner  metropolitan  zones  of  the  County  of  London. 


Table  2 : Conurbation  Zones,  1951.  Social  Qass,  Job  Ratios  and  Commuting  to 
Central  London 


Enumerated 

Population 

(OOO’s) 

Percentage  of 
Occupied  and 
Retired  Males 
in  Social 
Classes  I and  II 

Job  Ratios 

Percentage  of 
Occupied  Night 
Population 
Working  in 
Central  London 

A.  Central  London 

379 

22 

556 

80 

B.  Inner  Working  Class 
Zones 

BI:  East  End/South  Bank 

375 

8 

159 

BII:  North-East  London 

465 

ilO 

78 

34 

29 

Bill:  Inner  South  Lodon 

725 

il4 

75 

C.  Middle  and  Outer  Zones 
OP  Relatively  Low  Social 
Status 

Cl;  Northern  Thamesside 

484 

9 

89 

CII:  Southern  Thamesside 

312 

'16 

99 

CIII:  Lea  Valley 

569 

15 

77 

CIV : Outer  West  Middlesex 

413 

18 

87 

CV:  Industrial  West  London 

426 

16 

117 

CVI : Northern  Fringe 

61 

19 

93 

7 

D.  Middle  and  Outer  Zones 
OF  Relatively  High  Social 
Status 

DI:  Southern  “Intermediate 

Zone 

.1,1135 

22 

57 

26 

DII:  North-East  Suburbs 

346 

27 

51 

24 

Dill : North-West  Suburbs 

1,217 

29 

62 

26 

DIV : Southern  Suburbs 

701 

34 

61 

28 

DV : South-Western  Suburbs 

300 

30 

80 

•17 

E.  West  End  and  Hampstead 

440 

31 

80 

39 

All  Conurbation  

8,348 

21 

104 

27 
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NOTE  ■ The  occupied  night  population  of  a zone  includes  all  occupied 
people  living  in  the  zone.  The  job  ratio  is  defined  as  the  number  of  people 
wor^ng  in  the  zone,  for  every  100  of  the  occupied  night  population.  Zones 
with  job  ratios,  say,  between  80  and  119  thus  have  an  approximate  balance  of 
night-time  and  day-time  population.  (Zones  BII  and  III,  the  zones  of  Group 
C and  Zones  DV  and  E belong  to  this  category,  or  very  nearly  so.)  Those 
with  higher  job  ratios  are  employment  zones,  which  have  a relatively  large  net 
daily  import  of  labour.  (Zones  A and  BI ; Zone  CV  is  the  only  other  zone 
with  a iob  ratio  of  over  100.)  Those  with  lower  job  ratios  are  residential  zones, 
X a relatively  large  net  daily  export  of  labour.  (Only  Zones  DMV  belong 
clearly  to  this  category.) 

Zone  DI  is  both  geographically  and  socially  intermediate  between  the  working 
class  zones  of  inner  London  and  the  outer  middle  class  zones  to  the  south. 

23  The  following  sections  describe  the  various  features  of  this  pattern  in 
greater  detail. 


The  Qass  Map  of  Greater  London 

24  The  structure  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  America  reveals  the 
historical  pattern  of  the  process  of  suburban-ward  migration,  with  ring  beyond 
ring  of  successively  higher  social  status  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases.* 
The  outline  of  such  a series  of  concentric  zones  can  also  be  seen  in  Greater 
London  today,  especially  south  of  the  Thames.  (See  Map  4.)  But  private  and 
municipal  housing  development  has  extended  the  East  End  far  out  into  the 
suburbs  to  the  east  and  north,  and  turned  West  Middlesex  into  a more  or  less 
continuous  band  of  working  class  or  socially  intermediate  districts,  reaching 
right  to  the  Conurbation  boundary.  Even  so,  many  of  these  suburban  areas 
have  a higher  proportion  of  skilled  workers,  and  a rather  larger  middle  class 
element,  than  the  inner  working  class  boroughs. f New  public  housing  built 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Conurbation  in  the  1950’s  has  clearly  pushed  the  frontiers 
of  working  class  suburban  development  still  further  out,  often  in  the  directions 
previously  estabhshed.  Thus  the  London  County  Council  has  opened  large 
new  estates  beyond  the  Conurbation  boundary  in  Essex — but  also  in  parts  of 
Surrey,  for  example,  where  there  has  previously  been  relatively  little  working 
class  housing  development. 


• Cf.  for  this  country,  for  instance,  Engels’  classic  description  of  Manchester  in  “The 
Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England " (1845)  ; Booth’s  comments  on  South 
London  : “This  huge  population  ...  is  found  to  be  poorer  ring  by  ring  as  the  centre 
is  approached  . . . While  at  its  very  heart  . . . there  exists  a very  impenetrable  mass 
of  poverty’’  (“Labour  and  Life  of  the  People,  1889-91,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  Ill,  p.406)  ; Ruth 
Glass’s  analysis  of  Middlesborough,  “ The  Social  Background  of  a Plan  ’’  (1948)  ; and 
other  urban  surveys.  The  most  famous  and  detailed  documentation  of  a “ concentric 
zone  ’’  pattern  was  in  the  series  of  studies  of  Chicago  by  R.  E.  Park  and  his  collaborators  : 
see,  e.g.  “ The  City  ” (1925).  The  applicability  of  this  scheme  to  other  cities  was  challenged, 
among  others,  by  H.  Hoyt  (“The  Structure  and  Growth  of  Residential  Neighbourhoods 
in  American  Cities,  1939”)  and  W.  Firey  (“Land  Use  in. Central  Boston,  1947).  It 
wiE  be  seen  that  the  three  “ rival  ” patterns  desorihed  by  the  Chicago  School  and  their 
critics  seem  to  co-exist  in  the  Greater  London  of  today— concentric  zones,  wedge-like 
sectors  along  the  outward  radii,  and  a firmly  maintained  inner  enclave  of  relatively  hrgh 
social  status.  Translated  .into  modem  terms,  Booth’s  description  of  South  London  is 
stiE  applicable  there. 

t See  page  679. 
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Conurbation  Zones 


For  zone  numbers,  see  Table  1 County  of  London  Boundary 


t The  proportion  of  occupied  and  retired  males  in  social  classes  I and  II  of  the  Census  (that 
is,  broadly  speaking,  of  professional,  administrative,  executive,  managerial  and  higher  clerical 
status)  is,  of  course,  only  one  possible  measure  of  social  status.  Various  others  were  ^so 
used  in  the  initial  stages  of  this  study,  and  gave  results  that,  on  the  whole,  were  fairly  amilar. 
To  strike  a balance  between  the  main  alternative  measures,  a combined^  index  (based  on  the 
proportions  in  classes  I and  II  and  the  reciprocals  of  the  proportions  in  classes  IV  and  V, 
each  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  corresponding  average  for  all  Greater  ^ndon)  was 
also  constructed;  but  the  results,  though  technically  perhaps  rather  more  satisfactory* 
not  presented  here,  since  the  differences  between  them  and  those  based  on  the  proportions  in 
classes  I and  II  alone  were  generally  too  small  to  justify  the  use  of  a measure  which  was  a 
mathematical  construct  with  no  immediate,  everyday  meaning.  However,  considerable 
discrepancies  between  the  various  indices  were  apparent  in  the  case  of  two  types  of  area:  in 
parts  of  the  Northern  Fringe  (Zone  CVI)  where  exceptionally  high  proportions  m class  IV 
were  found,  without  doubt  accounted  for  by  agricultural  workers  in  this  semi-rural  zone, 
and  in  the  western  boroughs  of  the  Centre  and  in  the  West  End,  whose  peculmiues  are 
discussed  in  the  text.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  descriptions  “ workmg  class, 
mediate  ” and  “ middle  class  ” are  used  as  shorthand  terms  for  areas  below,  around  and 
above  the  Conurbation  average  respectively  in  terms  of  social  status.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
there  are  no  local  authority  areas  in  the  Conurbation  in  which  classes  I and  II  form  more 
than  half  the  adult  male  population. 
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25.  The  western  districts  of  tlie  Centre  and  the  boroughs  of  the  West  End 
and  Hampstead  Zone  are  the  only  parts  of  inner  London  in  whose  population 
one  finds  a large  upper  and  middle  class  element.  In  fact,  however,  no  single 
index  of  status  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  describe  their  unusual  social  composition; 
if  their  status  is  assessed  instead  by  the  proportion  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  in  their  population,  these  boroughs  rank  much  lower  on  the  social  scale. 
They  are  districts  in  which  there  are  marked  social  contrasts  of  a long-established 
kind.  Fashionable  houses  are  often  found  nearby  to  working  class  houses; 
districts  of  high  prestige  are  adjacent  to  localities  that  would  be  shaded  blue  or 
black  on  any  contemporary  “ poverty  map  ” of  London.  Social  frontiers  are 
fluid.  Thus  today,  the  edges  of  working  class  pockets,  there  are  often  being 
whittled  away  by  the  building  of  luxury  flats  and  the  conversion  of  old  houses, 
cottages  and  mews  for  middle  class  occupation. 


The  Dislribution  of  Employment* 

26.  Th  distribution  of  employment  in  Greater  London  follows  a simple 
pattern.  (See  Map  4 and  Table  3.)  Nearly  29%  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  Con- 
urbation are  concentrated  in  the  Central  Area,  while  only  5%  of  the  night 
population  live  there.  The  boroughs  of  the  adjacent  East  End  and  South  Bank 
Zone  form  a subsidiary  employment  centre,  with  many  more  jobs  than  there  are 
local  people  to  fill  them.  A few  other  districts  also  show  “ job  ratios  ” of  well 
over  100,  and  thus  have  a net  shortage  of  resident  labour.  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Hayes  in  Middlesex  are  the  most  important  of  these  smaller  centres  of  employ- 
ment ; they  are  the  focal  points  of  a whole  group  of  industrial  boroughs,  stretching 
westwards  from  the  County  of  London  to  the  Conurbation  boundary,  in  which 
the  volume  of  employment  as  a whole  roughly  balances  the  size  of  the  local  labour 
force.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Conurbation,  too,  a wedge  of  such  “ balanced  ” 
boroughs  extends  down-river  from  the  East  End  and  South  Bank  employment 
centre  ; and  another  runs  northwards  up  the  Lea  Valley. 

27.  The  rest  of  the  Conurbation  is  predominantly  residential  in  character. 
The  net  surplus  of  resident  labour  is  greatest  in  two  wide  arcs  that  sweep  through 
the  northern  and  southern  suburbs:  most  districts  there  have  sufficient  local 
employment  for  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  their  night  population — often  much 
less. 


* Much  of  the  material  for  the  following  sections  on  employment  and  journeys  to  work  was 
collected  in  an  earlier  analysis  undertaken  by  the  Social  Research  Unit,  Department  of  Town 
Planning,  University  College  London,  the  forerunner  of  the  Centre  for  Urban  Studies.  The 
results  of  that  study  were  published  in  two  articles  in  The  Times,  June  18th-19th,  1956,  by 
Ruth  Glass,  who  initiated  and  directed  the  enquiry;  and  in  a subsequent  article  in  the  Town 
Planning  Review,  April,  1957,  by  J.  H.  Westergaard,  These  articles  dealt  in  detail  with 
changes  in  the  patterns  of  employment  and  workplace  movements  between  1921  and  1951, 
and  with  the  implications  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  for  planning  policy — ^both  aspects 
which  are  only  lightly  touched  on  here.  The  earlier  material  has,  however,  been  supple- 
mented in  various  respects;  the  new  data  are  incorporated  in  the  present  report. 
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Table  3 : Conurbation,  1951 — ^Night  and  Day  Populations  of  Local  Authority 
Areas  of  Different  Type ; and  Local  Recruitment  of  Labour 


Types  of  Local 
Authority  Areas 

Occupied  Night 
Population 

OOO’s 

Occupied  Day 
Population 

OOO’s  <% 

Average 

Job 

Ratio 

Per  Cent,  of  Day 
Population  living  close 
to  Workplace 
(in  same  or  adjacent 
L.A.  area) 

Employment  Areas 

24 

Central  London 

225 

5.4 

1,252 

28.6 

556 

E.  End/S'th  Bank 

204 

4.9 

324 

7.5 

il60 

50 

Other  Employment 

72 

Boroughs 

127 

3.0 

186 

4.3 

146 

Balanced  Areas 

1,133 

26.9 

1,053 

24.1 

93 

78 

Residential  Areas 

2,505 

59.8 

■1,550 

35.5 

62 

S3 

All  Conurbation 

4494 

100.0 

4,365 

100.0 

104 

61 

Note : Central  London  and  the  East  End/South  Bank  groups  are  Zones  A and  BI  of  the  zonal 
classification.  “ Employment  areas  ” are  local  authority  areas  with  ]ob_  ratios  of  over 
120 — i.e.,  with  120  or  more  people  employed  by  day  for  every  100  occupied  people  who 
live  there  by  night;  “balanced  areas”  those  with  job  ratios  from  80  to  119;  and 
“ residential  areas  ” those  with  job  ratios  below  80. 


28.  The  employment  distribution  or  “job  ratio”  map  corresponds  closely 
to  the  “ class  map  ” of  the  Conurbation.  (See  also  Table  2.)  Except  for  the 
western  boroughs  of  the  Central  Area,  the  main  centre  of  employment  and  the 
“ balanced  ” districts  which  form  their  extensions  are  almost  all  of  working  class 
or  intermediate  social  composition.  Such  “ residential  ” working  class  boroughs 
as  one  finds,  moreover,  are  generally  close  to  areas  in  which  a good  deal  of 
employment  is  available.  In  contrast,  most  middle  class  districts  are  suburbs  of  a 
relatively  marked  “ dormitory  ” character. 


IV.  JOURNEYS  TO  WORK 
Daffy  Links  with  the  Centre 

29.  The  Central  Area  draws  its  labour  from  all  over  Greater  London  and 
from  many  districts  beyond  the  officially  recognised  boundary  of  the  Conurbation. 
Already  in  1921,  a third  of  the  people  working  in  Central  London  travelled  in  every 
day  from  homes  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  County  of  London.  While  the 
population  of  the  inner  areas  fell  sharply  during  the  next  thirty  years,  employrnent 
in  the  Centre  expanded.  By  1951,  the  Central  boroughs  were  drawing  half  their 
day-time  labour  force  from  outside  the  County  of  London:  indeed,  a third  then 
came  from  the  outer  suburban  ring  of  the  Conurbation  and  from  ^eas  even 
further  away,  as  compared  with  a sixth  in  1921.  (See  Tables  4 and  5.)  Today, 
still  larger  numbers  of  people  are  travelling  long  distances  to  jobs  in  Central 
London  A smaller  stream  of  commuters  converges  on  the  adjacent  employment 
boroughs  of  the  East  End  and  the  South  Bank;  the  “daily  catchment  area’  of 
this  subsidiary  centre  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  Central  Area,  Wt  it 
extends  well  out  to  the  north-east  and  south-east,  with  much  of  suburban  Essex 
falling  clearly  within  its  range. 
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Table  4:  Night  and  Day  Populations  of  Different  Geographical  Rings  of 
Conurbation,  1921  and  1951 


Geographical  Rings 
of  Conurbation 

Occupied  Night 
Population 

Occupied  Day 
Population 

Job  Ratios 

il921 

(OOO’s) 

1951 

(OOO’s) 

Per  Cent. 
Change 

192tl 

(OOO’s) 

1951 

(OOO’s) 

Per  Cent. 
Change 

1921 

19S1 

London  A.C. 

Central  London 

325 

225 

— 31'% 

1,175 

■1,252 

+ 1% 

361 

Rest  of  LondcHi  A.C. 

1,849 

1,556 

— 16% 

1,510 

1,354 

— 10% 

82 

All  London  A.C. 

2,174 

1,781 

— 18% 

2,685 

2,606 

- 3% 

123 

146 

Conurbation  Outside 
London  A.C. 

Inner  Ring 

853 

1,099 

+ 29% 

579 

855 

-1-  48% 

68 

78 

Outer  Ring 

481 

1,314 

-b'174% 

357 

904 

-b  154% 

74 

69 

Both  Out-County 

Rings 

2,413 

-b  81% 

936 

1,759 

-b  88%o 

70 

73 

Total  Conurbation 

3,508 

4,1194 

-b  20% 

3,621 

4.365 

+ 21% 

104 

104 

Table  5 : Origin  of  Occupied  Day  Population  of  Central  London,  1921  and  1951 


Coming  from  Homes  in 

1931 

OOO’s  % 

19511 

OOO’s  ■% 

London  A.C. 

777 

66 

634 

50 

Conurbation  outside  London  A.C:  Inner  Ring 

205 

17 

239 

19 

Conurbation  outside  London  A,C. : Outer  Ring 

100 

9 

257 

21 

Areas  beyond  Conurbation 

93 

8 

122 

10 

Total  Day  Population  of  Central  London 

1,175 

100 

1,252 

100 

Note : In  both  mbles,  the  “ Inner  Ring  ” of  the  Conurbation  outside  the  County  of  London 
IS  defined  as  the  ring  of  local  authority  areas  adjacent  to  the  County,  while  the 
Outer  Ring  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Conurbation. 


30.  The  dense  concentration  of  jobs  in  the  inner  boroughs  thus  generates 
long-distance  commuting  on  a massive  scale.  But  journeys  to  work  are  otherwise 
mainly  short  and  local  in  character.  Even  employment  boroughs,  outside  the 
Central  Area  and  the  East  End/South  Bank  group,  draw  nearly  three  quarters  of 
their  labour  from  within  their  own  boundaries  or  from  adjoining  districts ; and 
ae  degree  of  local  labour  recruitment  is,  of  course,  still  higher  in  the  case  of 
a anced  and  residential  boroughs.  (Table  3,  final  column.)*  Detailed  examin- 
ation,  moreover,  shows  that  even  “ non-local  ” labour  in  these  cases  comes  mainly 
horn  areas  that  are  nearby,  though  not  immediately  adjacent,  to  the  borough  of 


dSw  “ communities,  there  is,  of  course,  a good  deal  of 

daUy  movement  m both  directions  across  borough  boundaries.  Even  the  “ residential " 

requirements  from  within  their 
nipht  non  1 Central  boroughs  retain  only  a similar  proportion  of  their 

night  population  withm  their  own  boundaries  during  the  day. 
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31.  There  are  thus  two  main  types  of  journey  to  work — local  and  centripetal. 
Almost  four  and  a half  million  people  travelled  to  work  every  morning  in  1951, 
within  the  Conurbation  or  across  its  boundaries  in  either  direction.  But  over  six 
in  every  ten  of  them  went  to  jobs  inside  their  home  boroughs  or  in  adjacent 
areas.  Of  the  remainder,  well  over  half — a total  of  nearly  one  million  commuters 
— travelled  to  workplaces  in  the  Central  Area;  another  160,000  or  so  went  to 
jobs  in  the  East  End  and  the  South  Bank  Zone,  and  some  260,000  more  to  other 
parts  of  the  County  of  London.  There  were  very  few  long  daily  journeys  to 
destinations  outside  the  County.*  (See  Table  IV  of  the  main  Statement  of 
Evidence) 

32.  It  is  therefore  the  Central  Area  which  binds  the  different  parts  of  Greater 
London  together,  But  some  districts  are  far  more  closely  tied  to  the  Centre  than 
others.  Distance  from  Central  London  accounts  for  only  part  of  such  local 
variations.  More  important  are  differences  in  employment  capacity  and  social 
composition  between  the  individual  areas.  Thus  the  working  class  and  socially 
intermediate  suburban  zones  of  Group  C (Table  2)  have  much  local  employment 
available,  and  send  no  more  than  7%  to  17%  of  their  night  populations  to  work  in 
the  Central  Area.  But  the  middle  class  suburbs  of  Group  D — with  the  exception 
of  Zone  DV  in  the  southwest,  where  there  is  a fair  amount  of  local  employment 
centred  on  Kingston — have  a considerable  surplus  of  resident  labour ; they  depend 
on  Central  London  for  the  employment  of  a quarter  or  more  of  their  night 
populations. 

33.  The  suburbs  of  Greater  London,  therefore,  take  a variety  of  forms. 
None  is  fully  “ dormitory  ” in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  term ; but  the  stereotype 
clearly  fits  the  middle  class  suburbs  best — and  in  fact  only  those.  The  working 
class  suburbs  of  Essex,  for  example,  are  more  nearly  self-contained,  though  they 
do  send  considerable  numbers  of  people  to  work  every  day  in  the  Centre  and  the 
East  End.  Outer  West  Middlesex  (Zone  CIV),  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  the 
most  tenuous  daily  links  with  inner  London.  Its  relative  isolation  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  underground  railway  network  only  barely  touches  the  fringes 
of  this  zone.  In  other  ways,  too,  West  Middlesex  seems  distinct  from  other  parts 
of  the  Conurbation:  its  rapid  growth  since  World  War  I does  not  appear  to  have 
been  due  primarily  to  the  settlement  of  people  moving  out  from  inner  London. 
Less  than  a quarter  of  the  1951  population  of  Hayes,  for  example,  was  born  in 
the  County  of  London.  By  contrast,  in  an  area  like  Dagenham  in  Essex,  which 
grew  rapidly  in  the  same  period  through  the  rehousing  of  East  End  families  on  the 
Becontree  estate,  more  than  40%  of  the  population  in  1951  was  London-born. 

34.  The  Conurbation’s  middle  class  population  lives  mainly  in  suburbs  which 
have  less  local  employment  to  offer  than  other  areas;  and  the  professional, 
administrative  and  executive  jobs  on  which  this  population  depends  remain 
strongly  concentrated  in  inner  London — ^far  more  so  than  other  types  of  employ- 

• The  pattern  of  commuting  is  thus  simpler,  and  the  planning  problems  involved  are  more 
clear-cut,  than  it  has  often  been  thought.  Writing  in  his  Greater  London  Plan  1944  about 
the  distribution  of  industry  and  population  in  the  new  suburban  areas  of  the  region,  for 
example.  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  said:  “ Unfortunately,  whilst  industry  has,  in  the  main, 
developed  on  the  west  side  of  London  ...  the  principal  labour  supply  has  remained 
in  the  east  and  south-east  . . . giving  rise  to  a deplorable  divorce  between  place  of  work 
and  residence  and  an  excessive  daily  journey  to  work.”  (p.44).  In  fact,  the  main  industrial 
boroughs  in  West  Middlesex  to  which  he  was  referring  recruited  the  vast  bulk  of  their 
“outside”  labour  in  1951  from  districts  in  the  vicinity:  long-distance  commuters  from  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  areas  'in  Essex  and  Kent  irl  no  case  numbered  more  than  some 
hundreds.  Statements  of  a similar  kind  are  still  made  in  the  discussion  of  London’s  planmng 
problems.  (Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  Census  data  on 
ipumeys  to  work  in  1921  for  his  report;  contemporary  discuSMons  often  fail  to  take 
account  of  the  more  extensive  and  up-to-date  statistics  now  avarlable.) 
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ment.  Over  40%  of  the  Conurbation’s  jobs  for  men  of  social  classes  I and  II  (as 
defined  in  the  Census)  are  located  in  the  Central  Area,  but  less  than  25  % of  the 
jobs  for  men  of  other  classes.  Middle  class  people  thus  account  for  a high 
proportion  of  the  long-distance  commuters  who  travel  to  Central  London  every 
morning.  And  as  they  stream  in,  the  social  composition  of  the  Central  boroughs 
is  transformed;  social  classes  I and  II  account  for  just  over  a fifth  of  the  Central 
Area’s  male  night-time  population — but  for  more  than  a third  of  its  male  day- 
time population.  In  the  working  class  boroughs  of  the  East  End  and  South  Bank, 
this  kind  of  daily  social  transformation  is  still  more  striking:  the  share  of 
classes  I and  II  in  the  occupied  male  population  doubles  from  night  to  day,  as 
business  men  and  professionals  come  in  to  work.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
other  working  class  areas.  In  the  middle  class  zones  of  the  Conurbation,  in 
contrast,  the  process  is  reversed:  there  is  a shortage  of  local  employment 
opportunities  for  men  of  all  classes ; but  the  shortage  is  especially  marked  for 
men  of  social  classes  I and  II. 


Industrial  Structure 

35.  Examination  of  the  Conurbation’s  industrial  structure  throws  more  light 

on  the  local  variations  in  employment  opportunities.  Two  main  groups  of 
economic  activities  can  be  distinguished,  which  together  account  for  just  over 
four-fifths  of  total  employment  in  Greater  London:  service  industries— 

distribution,  finance,  administration,  and  professional  and  personal  services  of  all 
kinds — in  which  no  less  than  50  % of  the  day-time  labour  force  is  engaged ; and 
manufacturing  industries,  with  31%  of  the  total.  In  addition,  building,  public 
utilities,  transport  and  communications  together  account  for  a little  under  a fifth 
of  all  employment.  Transport  is  strongly  represented  in  the  main  dockside 
boroughs,  some  central  and  near-central  boroughs  and  a few  suburban  districts. 
But  the  local  variations  in  the  importance  of  these  smaller  groups  otherwise  show 
no  features  of  general  interest;  particular  suburban  concentrations  of  building 
employment  in  1951,  for  example,  were  no  doubt  of  a temporary  nature. 
Variations  in  the  relative  size  of  service  and  manufacturing  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  marked,  and  coincide  closely  with  the  general  pattern  of  socio-economic 
differentiation  in  the  Conurbation.  Agriculture  is  of  no  significance,  except  in 
the  semi-rural  eastern  corner  of  the  “ Northern  Fringe  ” Zone. 

36.  Outside  the  Central  Area  and  the  'West  End,  the  share  of  service 
industries  in  total  employment  is  greatest  in  the  middle  class  “ residential  ” suburbs 
of  Zonal  Group  D.  (See  Table  6.)  Between  50%  and  60%  of  the  jobs  available 
there  are  in  service  trades,  only  a quarter  to  a third  in  manufacturing.  These 
proportions  are  almost  reversed  in  most  of  the  working  class  and  socially  inter- 
mediate zones.  There  are,  however,  no  consistent  differences  in  the  volume  of 
local  service  employment  per  thousand  of  the  resident  population,  as  between  the 
middle  class  suburbs  of  Group  D and  the  working  class  and  “ intermediate " 
suburbs  of  Group  C;  the  ratios  range  from  112  to  222  per  1,000  in  Group  D 
and  from  126  to  214  per  1,000  in  Group  C.  In  fact,  new  residential  development 
of  all  kinds  inevitably  brings  with  it  a substantial  growth  of  employment  in  local 
services.*  But  in  the  middle  class  suburbs,  employment  of  other  kinds  has  failed 


• It  IS  perhaps  surprising  that  middle  class  suburbs,  with  their  greater  wealth,  have  not  actually 
employment  per  head  ol  population  than  working  class 
suburbs  and  that--as  shown  by  other  data  which  are  not  presented  here— the  value  of 
'lead  of  population  is  not  substantially  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
" “eras  likely  that  middle  class  “suburbanites"  use  the  services  concentrated 
extensively  than  do  working  class  “ sub- 
far  TTinr  oft  virlually  Mrtam  to  be  the  case,  if  only  because  middle  class  people 

far  more  often  have  their  jobs  m the  Centre. 
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to  expand  at  a commensurate  rate.  (None  of  the  Group  D 2ones  employs  as 
many  as  100  people  in  manufacture  per  1,000  of  the  resident  population,  while 
the  corresponding  ratios  for  Group  C vary  between  150  and  nearly  300.)  Working 
class  suburban  housing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  grown  up  around  industrial  con- 
centrations, or  has  attracted  manufacturing  industry  at  a later  stage. 


Tabic  6 : Conurbation,  1951 — ^Employment  in  Service  and  Manufacturing 

Industries 


Conurbation  Zones 

Percentage  of  Day  Population  Engaged  in 

Services 

Manufacture 

A:  Central  London 

65 

19 

BI:  East  End /South  Bank 

36- 

41 

BII : North-East  London 

38 

45 

Bill:  Inner  South  London 

48 

26 

Cl:  Northern  Thamesside 

29 

46 

CII:  Southern  Thamesside 

37 

47 

CIII:  Lea  Valley 

34 

54 

CIV : Outer  West  Middlesex 

36 

44 

CV:  Industrial  West  London 

35 

48 

CVI:  Northern  Fringef 

32 

36 

DI:  Southern  “ Intermediate  ” Zone 

51 

28 

DU : North-East  Suburbs 

49 

30 

Dill:  North-West  Suburbs 

50 

33 

DIV:  Southern  Suburbs 

54 

26 

DV:  South-Western  Suburbs 

60 

23 

E : West  End  and  Hampstead 

68 

13 

All  Conurbation 

50 

3il 

t S&mi-mral  zone,  with.  17'%  of  day  population  employed  in  agriculture  and  related  activities. 
Services:  Orders  XX  to  XXIV  of  the  Census  industrial  classification,  plus  VII,  81;  XII,  149; 
and  XV,  186,  189. 

Manufacture:  Orders  III  to  XVI,  minus  sub-groups  added  to  Services  above. 

Apart  from  a negligible  proportion  engaged  in  agriculture  and  related  activities,  the  remainder 
of  the  Conurbation’s  day  population  work  in  building,  public  utilities,  transport  and 
communications. 

The  Central  Area  and  Greater  London’s  Planning  Problems 

37.  As  has  already  been  shown,  middle  class  jobs  remain  strongly  concen- 
trated in  Central  London.  And  this  is  not  surprising.  Only  19%  of  the  total 
volume  of  employment  in  the  Centre  is  recorded  under  the  heading  of 
“ manufacture  ” ; the  real  proportion  is  considerably  lower  than  this,  since  the 
figures  include  under  that  heading  the  head  offices  of  manufacturing  firms,  so 
many  of  which  are  located  in  Central  London.  Thus  the  vast  bulk  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Centre  is  in  services  of  all  kinds:  government  departments  and 
business  offices,  financial  organisations,  wholesale  concerns  and  retail  stores, 
institutions  of  law  and  learning,  professional  bodies  and  the  headquarters  of 
associations  and  societies.  All  these  are  generally  tied  by  their  very  functions  to 
central  locations,  and  to  proximity  to  each  other.  Certain  routine  activities  can 
no  doubt  be  split  off  and  moved  out : the  cost  of  central  sites,  traffic  congestion 
and  difficulties  in  recruiting  clerical  labour  act  as  incentives  to  such  voluntary 
decentralisation.  But  as  fast  as  this  happens,  employment  expands  in  activities 
that  cannot  be  decentralised.  Such  growth  is  inevitable  in  a generally  expanffing 
and  increasingly  specialised  economy.  From  1921  to  1951,  the  number  of  jobs 
in  the  Central  Area  increased  by  7%— and  this  despite  a heavy  reduction  of 
employment  in  the  eastern  districts  through  bombing  during  World  War  II.  (See 
Table  4.)  The  growth  of  central  employment  has  continued  since  then. 
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38.  Side  by  side  with  this,  there  has  been  a steady  outward  movement  of 
non-central  employment  to  suburban  sites  that  are  cheaper  and  less  confined  than 
those  available  in  the  inner  areas.  (See  Table  4 for  the  period  1921-51.)  Post- 
war  planning  measures  have  guided  a certain  amount  of  this  movement  to  New 
Towns  and  “ expanded  towns  ” ; but  the  movement  itself  is  not  new,  and  even  in 
recent  years  much  of  the  expansion'  of  suburban  and  peripheral  employment  has 
taken  place  in  or  near  those  areas  in  which  there  were  already  large  concentrations 
of  industry : the  existing  patterns  of  economic  differentiation  are  thus  apparently 
being  reinforced.  Yet  this  outward  movement  of  manufacturing  industry, 
whether  planned  or  unplanned,  does  nothing  to  solve  the  basic  problems  of  the 
region.  These  problems  arise  from  the  continued  and  inevitable  expansion  of 
employment  in  the  metropolitan  centre — the  only  zone  of  Greater  London  that 
generates  long-distance  commuting  on  a really  large  scale — while  the  people  who 
work  there  move  further  and  further  out.  The  problems  will  become  more  acute 
unless  the  outward  shift  of  population  is  checked  and  reversed. 


The  Employment  of  Women 


39.  The  price  of  suburbanisafion  must  be  counted  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  long  journeys  to  work,  but  also  in  terms  of  a restriction  of  employment 
opportunities  and  a waste  of  potential  labour.  This  waste  is  most  obvious  in  the 
case  of  married  women.  There  are  considerable  variations  within  the  Conurba- 
tion in  the  extent  to  which  married  women  go  to  work  outside  their  homes  ;*  and 
these  variations  again  closely  follow  the  general  pattern  of  socio-economic 
differentiation  already  described.  In  the  inner  zones  of  Groups  A,  B and  E, 
some  35%  to  40%  of  all  married  women  are  employed ; in  the  suburban  working 
class  and  socially  intermediate  zones  of  Group  C,  the  proportion  varies  from 
about  25%  to  35% ; and  in  the  middle  class  “ dormitories,”  it  falls  to  between 
15%  and  25%  approximately. 

40.  Local  variations  in  the  ages  of  married  women,  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  tied  to  their  homes  by  small  children,  play  only  a small  part  in 
explaining  these  differences.  For  such  demographic  variations  between  the  zones 
are  pnerally  slight,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Centre  and  the  West  End.f  It  is 
possible  that,  irrespective  of  the  employment  opportunities  available,  working 
class  wives  are  more  inclined  to  look  for  jobs  outside  their  homes  than  are  middle 
class  wives:  this  can  probably  account  for  some  of  the  differences  found.  But 
far  more  married  women  in  the  East  End  and  other  inner  working  class  zones 
are  at  work  than  is  the  case  in  the  suburban  and  semi-suburban  working  class 
districts  of  the  Thamesside  zones,  for  example.  And  far  more  married  women  in 
the  West  End  have  jobs  than  is  the  case  among  those  who  live  in  the  suburban 
middle  class  zones  of  the  Conurbation : the  difference  here  is  so  large  that  it  seems 


* No  analysis  is  presented  of  the  extent  of  employment  among  unmarried  women.  For  most 
unmarried  women,  are,  in  fact,  occupied.  The  number  of  single  women,  divorced  women 
and  widows  h™g  m the  Conurbation  who  had  jobs  in  1951  was  equivalent  to  99%  of  the 

™arried  women,  the  corresponding  figure 
was  34%  (or  29%  of  all  mamed  women  regardless  of  age). 

t Urfoitoately,  no  data  are  available  on  the  age  composidon  of  occupied  married  women  in 
individual  meas,  so  that  no  precise  analysis  of  this  point  is  possible.  This  does  not  affect 
the  general  conclusion,  however.  Differences  in  age  structure  may  nevertheless  help  to 
explain  some  of  the  detailed  variations  in  the  employment  of  married  women  as  between 
particular  loral  auttonty  areas:  thus  when  only  18%  of  the  married  women  in  Chigwell 
were  occupied  m 1951,  this  may  well  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  population 
mere  where  a large  new  J^ndon  County  Council  housing  estate  was  opened  a tew  years 
before  was  an  exceptionally  young  one  with  a high  proportion  of  small  children. 
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doubtful  whether  the  unusual  age  structure  of  the  West  End  can  account  for  more 
than  part  of  it.  No  doubt  the  inner  areas  tend  to  attract  families  and  married 
couples  in  which  the  wife  is  particularly  anxious  to  take  a job.  This  cannot 
change  the  general  conclusion  that  differences  in  local  employment  opportunities 
are  of  major  importance  in  explaining  the  striking  variations  found  in  the  extent 
of  employment  among  married  women.  It  is  true  that  a relatively  high  proportion 
of  the  jobs  available  in  the  service  trades  of  the  middle  class  suburbs  are  jobs  for 
women.  Nevertheless,  the  total  volume  of  local  employment  in  these  districts  is 
low,  for  women  as  for  men ; it  is  generally  larger  in  the  working  class  and  socially 
intermediate  suburbs ; but  both  the  diversity  and  the  volume  of  employment  are, 
of  course,  greatest  in  the  inner  zones. 

41.  Women,  in  general,  work  nearer  their  homes  than  do  men.  The  daily 
mass  movement  of  long-distance  commuters  into  Central  London  and  nearby 
inner  boroughs  is  thus  overwhelmingly  a movement  of  men.  Though  no  separate 
figures  are  available,  married  women  must  be  especially  dependent  on  local 
employment  ,if  they  are  to  go  to  work  at  all.  For  domestic  ties  as  well  as  low 
pay  prevent  them  from  travelling  far  every  day.  Since  local  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  more  limited  in  the  outer  areas  than  in  inner  London,  a move  to  the 
suburbs  therefore  often  means  that  the  housewife  is  unable  to  take  a job,  A 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  continued  outward  spread  of  Greater  London  must 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  wastage  of  potential  labour  involved  for  the 
economy  as  a whole,  but  also  the  financial  loss  and  the  frustration  involved  for 
the  housewives  themselves  and  their  families. 

V.  HOUSING 

42.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  memorandum  to  present  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  housing  situation  in  the  Greater  London  area.  It  is,  however, 
worthwhile  to  draw  attention  to  a few  general  points  about  housing  conditions, 
as  revealed  by  the  Census  of  1951,  and  about  the  progress  made  since  then  through 
reconstruction  and  new  development. 

43.  Housing  conditions  in  1951  differed  markedly  as  between  the  old  inner 
areas  and  the  new  outer  areas.  Indeed,  the  differences  between  inner  London  as 
a whole,  and  the  outlying  suburban  disstricts  of  all  kinds,  were  so  striking  and 
clear-cut  that  a detailed  description  of  the  variations  in  housing  conditions 
between  the  socio-geographic  zones  hitherto  distinguished  in  the  analysis  would 
be  neither  necessary  nor  entirety  successful  in  revealing  the  full  range  of  contrasts 
in  housing  within  Greater  London.  A special  analysis  was  therefore  made,  in 
which  the  individual  local  authority  areas — ^in  the  entire  Greater  London  Review 
Area — were  classified  solely  according  to  their  housing  conditions  in  1951.  Two 
indices  were  used  in  combination  for  this  classification : the  proportion  of  house- 
holds living  in  dwellings  which  they  had  to  share  with  one  or  more  other  house- 
holds ; and  the  proportion  of  households  who,  although  living  in  separate  dwellings 
on  their  own,  nevertheless  did  not  have  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  main 
facilities  about  which  information  is  available  in  the  Census  reports — ^piped  water, 
a W.C.,  a kitchen  sink,  a cooking  stove  or  a fixed  bath.* 


* The  analysis  of  housing  conditions  and  housing  progress  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety  by 
Mr.  Wolf  Scott,  of  the  Centre  for  Urban  Studies.  The  classification  of  areas  in  terms  of 
housing  conditions  was  made  visually  by  inspection  of  a " scatter  diagram,"  in  which  the 
local  authority  areas  were  grouped  according  to  the  two  indices.  Clusters  of  areas  with 
broadly  similar  conditions  were  thus  identified,  and  subsequently  combined  to  form  the  four 
major  groups  distinguished  in  the  analysis.  Five  small  districts  were  not  readily  classifiable, 
since  they  had  an  unusual  combination  of  housing  conditions;  they  have  been  included  with 
the  groups  they  most  closely  resembled.  (A  " structurally  separate  ’ dwelling  according  to 
the  Census  definition  is  a room  or  set  of  rooms  with  separate  public  access.) 
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44.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Map  5.  The  districts  with  the 
poorest  housing  conditions  in  1951  were  those  of  Group  1,  those  with  the  best 
Group  4.  Though  there  are  local  variations,  on  average  about  half  the  households 
in  Group  1 were  living  in  shared  dwellings ; and  about  half  the  remaining 
households,  living  on  their  own,  nevertheless  shared,  or  were  entirely  without, 
at  least  one  of  the  five  facilities  described  above — ^usually  a fixed  bath.  The 
corresponding  proportions  in  the  districts  of  Group  4,  by  contrast,  were  about 
10%  and  5%  respectively.  Group  1 covers  the  greater  part  of  the  County  of 
London  and  a few  districts  immediately  outside  the  County  boundary,  though 
a small  cluster  of  boroughs  in  the  West  End,  and  some  semi-suburban  districts 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  County,  were  slightly  better  off  on  the  whole.  While 
these  inner  areas  with  very  poor  housing  conditions  were  predominantly  working 
class  in  composition,  they  included  also  some  boroughs  of  higher  social  status. 

They  were  districts  which  had  generally  been  losing  population  heavily and 

are  still  generally  doing  so.  The  stock  of  housing  was  a good  deal  more  varied 
in  size  than  that  of  the  new  outer  areas  : the  proportions  both  of  large  and 
of  small  dwelhngs  were  usually  fairly  high,  though  the  total  number  of  separate 
dwellings  was  much  lower  than  the  total  number  of  households,  many  of  whom, 
therefore,  had  to  share.  In  contrast,  the  districts  of  Group  4,  with  good  housing 
conditions,  are  outlying  suburban  areas,  most  of  which  had  been  growing  rapidly 
in  the  preceding  inter-censal  period.  They  include  both  middle  class  suburbs 

and  others — such  as  Dagenham  and  many  districts  in  West  Middlesex of  a 

working  class  or  socially  intermediate  character.* 

45.  New  housing  developments  since  1951  have  not,  in  general,  modified 
the  contrast  between  the  inner  and  outer  areas  of  Greater  London.  The  growing 
suburban  districts  on  the  fringes  of  the  Conurbation  have  received  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  new  dwellings  built.  Over  40%  of  the  new  dwellings  built  in  the 
Review  Area  between  1951  and  1958  are  in  districts  in  Group4,  while  the  poor 
housing  areas  of  Group  1 received  only  a little  more  than  20%  of  the  total— 
a smaller  proportion  than  their  share  of  the  mere  numerical  volume  of  housing 
in  the  Conurbation  in  1951  would  justify,  let  alone  their  share  of  the  Region’s 
housing  problems.  (See  Table  7 : third  column  as  compared  with  second  column.) 
Of  course,  the  concentration  of  new  housing  in  the  outer  districts  is  associated 
with  the  continued  outward  movement  of  population,  planned  and  voluntary. 
But  in  this  process,  the  urgent  need  to  improve  the  physical  environment  of  the 
old  inner  parts  of  Greater  London  has  tended  to  take  second  place  : for  every 
1,000  dwellings  in  1951  in  the  districts  of  Group  1,  only  87  new  ones  were  built 
there  between  1951  and  1958;  the  ratios  were  similar  in  Group  2 and  3,  but 
for  Group  4 the  corresponding  figure  was  162.  (See  also  Map  6). 


We  have  defined  “ overcrowded  ” households  as  households  of  2 or  3 persons  with  more 
than  I person  per  room,  and  households  of  4 or  more  persons  with  more  than  1.3  persons 
per  room.  In  general,  overcrowding  so  defined  tends  to  be  more  common  in  the  inner, 
u ^ outer  areas,  though  the  working  class  districts  in  the 

suburbs  otten  have  more  overcrowding  than  the  middle  class  suburbs. 
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Table  7 : Greater  London  Review  Area— Distribution  of  Dwellings,  1951 ; and 
of  New  Dwellings,  1951-58 


1 

Groups  of  Local 
Authority  Areas 
according  to  Housing 
Conditions  in  ’1951 
(See  Map  6) 

2 

Distribution 

of 

Dwellings 
in  1951 

■% 

3 

Disribution 

4 5 6 

Distribulon  of  Dwellings  built  19Sl>58t  by 

of  All  New 
Dwellings 
Built 
1951-58t 

% 

Private 
Developers 
and  Housing 
Associations 
% 

London 

County 

CouncilX 

% 

Other  Local 
Authorities 

Group  1 worst 

28 

22 

6 

45 

28 

Group  2 1 

23 

18 

52’ 

27 

20 

Group  3 Y 

20 

.18 

20 



2sl 

Group  4 best 

29 

42 

62 

28 

31 

Greater  London 

Review  Area : % 

100 

100 

100 

'100 

100 

No. 

2,304,483 

252,762 

96,8119 

40,771 

115,1172 

t For  private  housing  and  local  authorities  other  than  the  London  County  Council,  between 
1.4.1951  and  30.9.1958  (Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  Bousing  Returns). 

For  London  County  Council,  between  1.4.1951  and  31.3.1958i  no  later  figures  had  been 
published  by  the  L.C.C.  at  the  time  of  analyas  (L.C.C.,  London  Housing  Statistics).  The 
relative  achievement  of  the  L.C.C.  is  thus  underestimated  in  the  table. 

J The  London  County  Council  also  built  11,057  dwellings  outside  the  Review  Area,  making 
a total  of  51,828  dweUings  altogether  during  this  period. 

46.  Were  it  not  for  new  public  housing,  the  problems  of  the  inner  areas 
would  indeed  be  very  severe.  Less  than  a fifth  of  the  new  dwellings  built  by 
private  developers  in  the  Review  Area  during  the  1950’s  are  in  districts  in  the 
two  Groups  with  the  worst  housing  conditions  : 12%  are  in  Group  2 and 
only  6%  in  Group  1.  (Table  7,  fourth  column.)  Local  authorities,  by  contrast, 
have  provided  new  housing  far  more  equally  spread  throughout  Greater  London. 
Almost  a third  of  all  new  public  housing  in  the  Review  Area  in  this  period  was 
in  fact  built  in  the  inner  districts  of  Group  1.  (Table  7,  columns  five  and  six.) 
Indeed,  90%  of  the  total  of  post-1951  dwellings  in  Group  1 were  put  up  by 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils.  The  housing 
achievement  of  the  local  authorities  of  inner,  metropolitan  London  has,  indeed, 
been  considerable.  When  we  include  the  dwellings  bmlt  for  Londoners  by 
the  London  County  Council  outside  its  own  boundaries,  we  find  that  the  L.C.C. 
and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  together  have  provided  27  new  dwellings  during 
the  period  for  every  1,000  Londoners  resident  in  the  County  in  1951,  as  compared 
with  only  about  15  built  by  other  local  authorities  in  Greater  London  for  every 
1,000  people  living  in  their  areas  in  1951.  The  housing  record  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  in  recent  years  can  thus  hardly 
be  quoted  to  support  proposals  for  the  abolition  of  these  established  urban 
local  authorities. 

VI.  THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  MAP  OF  GREATER 
LONDON 
Age  Structure 

47.  There  are  fairly  considerable  differences  in  age  structure  between  the 
different  parts  of  Greater  London.  It  is  true  that  these  variations  are  rarely 
quite  as  striking  as  those  found  in  respect  to  class  composition,  industry  and 
employment.  Yet  to  some  extent  they  follow  the  same  territorial  patterns. 
For  with  their  rather  higher  rates  of  fertihty  and  mortahty,  the  working  class 
areas  of  the  Conurbation  on  the  whole  have  younger  populations  than  the 
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middle  class  areas.  But  there  are  also  noticeable  differences,  in  general,  between 
the  inner  and  outer  districts  of  Greater  London,  irrespective  of  their  social 
composition.  These  differences  reveal  certain  patterns  of  selective  migration  : 
the  newer  suburbs  attract  a steady  stream  of  young  famihes  with  children ; and 
some  of  the  inner  districts  set  up  a contrary  inward  movement  of  young  people, 
for  whom  the  metropolitan  centre  offers  special  opportunities. 

48.  The  proportion  of  children  under  15  years  old  thus  ranges  from  less 
than  12%  in  St.  Marylebone  and  only  a few  percentage  points  more  in  some 
of  the  other  boroughs  of  the  Centre  and  the  West  End,  to  25%  and  more  in 
a number  of  fairly  recently  developed,  outlying  suburbs  : indeed  Chigwell,  where 
a large  London  County  Council  estate  had  been  opened  shortly  before  the 
Census,  had  30%  of  its  population  under  15  years  old  in  1951.  In  such  suburbs 
the  proportion  of  old  people  aged  65  years  or  more  is  sometimes  as  low  as  5%. 
But  the  highest  proportions  of  old  people  are  found,  not  on  the  whole  in  the 
innermost  areas,  but  in  some  of  the  established  “ middle  ring  ” suburbs  of 
predominantly  middle  class  composition,  where  in  . a few  cases  nearly  15%  of 
the  population  is  65  years  or  older. 

49.  The  overall  pattern  of  variations  in  age  structure  is  too  complex  to 
be  described  in  terms  of  the  zones  distinguished  in  earlier  parts  of  the  analysis. 
The  individual  local  authority  areas  have  instead  been  classified  for  this  purpose 
solely  according  to  the  age  composition  of  their  populations  in  1951.  On  this 
basis,  over  a third  of  all  the  local  authority  areas  in  the  Conurbation  show 
so  little  deviation  in  age  structure  from  the  average  that  no  further  description 
or  classification  of  them  is  necessary.  These  districts  generally  occupy  a wide, 
but  irregular,  middle  belt  of  territory  between  the  inner  and  outer  areas  of 
Greater  London.  The  remainder  fall  into  a number  of  distinct  types,  whose 
characteristics  are  illustrated  in  the  four  “ age  profile  ” diagrams.  The  diagrams 
have  been  constructed  to  show  the  differences  in  age  structure  between  these 
various  types  and  the  Conurbation  as  a whole  : the  proportions  of  the  population 
of  the  areas  selected  as  examples,  in  each  particular  age  group,  are  therefore 
given  as  percentages  of  the  corresponding  proportions  in  the  population  of  all 
Greater  London,* 


• The  following  local  authority  areas  are  included  in  the  different  “ age  structure  types  ” : 
Type  '1  (Central  and  West  End  Type}: 

(a)  City,  Holbom,  Westminster,  St.  Marylebone. 

(b)  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Hampstead,  Paddington,  St.  Pancras. 

Type  1 (“Established”  Middle  Ring  Suburbs  of  Intermediate  or  Higher  Social  Slaius): 
Southgate,  Hornsey,  Finchley,  Wood  Green,  Wandsworth,  Barnes,  Wimbledon,  Richmond, 
Kingston, 

Type  3 (East  End  Type): 

(a)  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney,  Poplar,  Bermondsey,  Southwark, 

(b)  Greenwich,  West  Ham, 

Type  4 ("  New  “ Outer  Suburbs  of  Intermediate  or  Higher  Social  Status) : 

(a)  Ruislip-Northwood,  Chingford,  Orpington. 

(b)  Surbiton,  Malden  & Coombe,  Bexley,  Potter’s  Bar',  East  Bamet,  Harrow. 

(c)  Wanstead  & Woodford,  Banstead,  Esher,  Epsom  & Ewell,  Coulsdon  & Purley, 
Beckenham. 

Type  5 (“New”  Outer  Suburbs  of  Intermediate  or  Lower  Social  Status): 

(a)  Chigwell,  Erith,  Cheshunt,  Crayford. 

(b)  Carshalton,  Heston  & IsleworLh. 

(c)  Dagenham,  Barking,  Feltham,  Yiewsley  & West  Drayton,  Uxbridge 

(d)  Hayes  & Harlington,  Sunbury,  Staines,  Enfield,  Chislehurst  & Sidcup. 

Note  that  the  classification  is  based  solely  on  examination  of  the  age  structure  of  the  different 
areas  • the  areas  grouped  together  as  being  of  the  same  type  do  not  necessarily  form 
geographical  zones.  The  remaining  37  local  authority  areas  in  the  Conurbation  have  not 
been  classified;  they  closely  resemble  the  Conurbation  as  a whole  in  age  structure. 
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50.  The  Central  and  West  End  boroughs  of  Type  1 show  an  extreme  and 
highly  specialised  demographic  structure,  which  is  most  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  sub-group  (a)  : the  attraction  of  large  numbers  of  young  people  to  these 
districts  is  strongly  evident,  as  is  the  very  low  proportion  of  children  found  here, 
Such  specialisation  is  exceptional.  The  districts  of  Type  2 are  fairly  old- 
established  “ middle-ring  ” suburbs,  the  relatively  low  fertility  and  low  mortality 
of  whose  predominantly  middle  class  populations  account  for  the  rather  small 
number  of  children  and  large  number  of  elderly  people ; these  areas  are 
concentrated  to  the  north  and  south-west  of  the  County  of  London,  though 
others  nearby  show  traces  of  the  same  features.  Type  3 includes  most  of  the 
solidly  working  class  boroughs  of  Inner  East  London  ; they  appear  generally 
to  attract  a slight  excess  of  young  adults  (sub-group  a),  and  otherwise  show 
the  fairly  high  proportion  of  children  to  be  expected  in  populations  with  relatively 
high  fertihty  and  mortality ; a small  rise  of  the  curves  in  the  older  age  groups 
suggests  the  effects  of  an  outward  movement  of  young  families,  in  which  the 
elderly  do  not  take  part  to  the  same  extent. 

51.  Common  to  all  the  districts  of  Age  Types  4 and  5,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  young  suburbs  of  recent  growth  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Conurbation.  They  have  high  proportions  of  children  or  adolescents,  com- 
paratively few  young  people  in  the  next  age  group,  and  fairly  large  numbers 
again  in  the  main  parental  age  groups.  Those  of  Type  4 are  middle  class  rather 
than  working  class  in  composition ; and  this  presumably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  their  “ excess  ” of  children  is  rather  small — most  noticeably  in  the  somewhat 
less  recently  developed  districts  of  sub-groups  (b)  and  (c).  The  working  class 
or  socially  intermediate  suburbs  of  Type  5 show  deviations  from  the  Conurbation 
average  in  the  same  directions,  but  with  the  effects  of  their  higher  fertility  and 
mortality  superimposed  on  their  age  profiles.  ChigweU  (sub-group  a)  is  an 
extreme  case  of  a new  suburban  housing  area  ; a large  estate  opened  by  the 
London  County  Council  shortly  before  1951  accounts  for  its  exceptionally  marked 
“ double  bulge  ” of  children  and  parents — one  that  is  a good  deal  more  striking 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  districts  with  which  ChigweU  has  been  grouped. 
Carshalton  (sub-group  b)  appears  to  represent  the  second  stage  of  residential 
settlement,  when  the  original  “ bulge  ” of  children  has  become  one  of  adolescents. 
Dagenham  and  others  in  sub-group  (c)  show  simUar  features  in  a less  pronounced 
way.  But  only  the  mildest  traces  of  the  “ unbalanced  ” age  stmcture  of  new 
residential  areas  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  sub-group  (d),  which  otherwise 
closely  resemble  the  boroughs  of  the  inner  East  End. 

52.  The  particular  patterns  shown  here  are  thus  not  stable.  As  suburban 
areas  “ settle  down,”  their  age  profiles  approximate  to  the  average,  while  new 
districts  still  further  out  assume  for  a time  the  features  of  their  predecessors 
on  the  moving  frontier  of  the  metropoUtan  region.  But  the  highly  abnormal 
age  structure  of  the  Centre  and  the  West  End  is  no  doubt  a permanent 
characteristic  of  an  inner  zone  that  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
young  and  the  unmarried. 

Sex  Ratios  and  Marital  Status : The  MetropoUtan  Centre 

53.  More  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  interchange  of  population  between 
different  parts  of  the  Conurbation  through  a detailed  analysis,  age  group  by 
age  group,  of  the  territorial  variations  in  the  ratios  of  females  to  males  and 
of  married  to  unmarried  people.  In  part,  of  course,  such  variations  reflect 
differences  in  social  composition.  The  earlier  average  age  of  marriage  among 
manual  workers,  for  example,  accounts  for  the  relatively  high  proportions  of 
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married  people  generally  found  in  the  working  class  boroughs  of  Greater  London 
up  to  the  age  of  35-44 ; thereafter  the  effect  of  social  differences  in  marriage 
habits  is  no  longer  noticeable.  In  other  cases,  differences  are  seen  between 
middle  class  and  working  class  areas  which  appear  to  be  the  result,  not  of 
class  differentials  in  the  modes  and  risks  of  life,  but  of  the  relative  “ pull  ” 
of  such  areas  of  different  socio-economic  character.  The  middle  class  districts 
of  the  Conurbation,  whether  inner  or  suburban,  often  tend  to  attract  women 
from  the  working  class  boroughs.  The  detailed  patterns  of  variations,  and  thus 
the  movements  which  they  indicate,  are  very  complex  and  cannot  be  summarised 
here.  But  they  suggest  the  effect  of  differences  in  the  structure  of  employment, 
as  between  the  service  trades  of  the  middle  class  areas,  where  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  labour  force  is  usually  high ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturing  and  transport  industries  of  the  working  class  areas,  whose  demand 
for  male  labour  is  often  especially  great. 

54.  More  striking,  however,  are  the  general  differences  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  parts  of  the  Conurbation.  There  is  a steady  movement  of  married 
couples  to  the  suburbs,  where  the  proportion  of  married  people  in  the  adult 
population  sometimes  reaches  very  high  levels.  The  opposing  inward  movement 
of  young  people  is  one  especially  of  unmarried  girls  and  women.  It  is  a move- 
ment directed  very  largely  to  the  Central  Area  and  the  West  End,  where  the 
concentration  of  shops  and  offices,  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  of  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  offers  a variety  of  employment  opportunities,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  Conurbation — or  for  that  matter  in  the 
country  as  as  whole.  These  central  and  inner  western  boroughs  are  indeed 
unique,  not  only  demographically  but  also  in  other  respects.  They  are 
characterised  by  marked  internal  social  contrasts.  They  are  the  rooming  house 
districts  of  the  Conurbation,  with  the  highest  proportions  of  single  people  living 
on  their  own,  or  in  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  institutions.  They  are  the  main 
areas  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  of  visitors  from  abroad.  They  form  the  chief 
centre  of  employment  and  entertainment,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  travel  every  day.  These  inner  boroughs  represent,  in  a concentrated 
form,  the  diversity  and  cosmopolitan  nature  of  metropolitan  life — its  opportunities 
as  well  as  its  pathologies.* 


VII.  VOTING  AT  LOCAL  AND  GENERAL 
ELECTIONS 

55.  The  average  turnout  of  voters  at  local  elections  in  Greater  London 
m the  1950’s  has  been  only  about  half  as  high  as  that  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
But  the  difference  m turnout  between  local  and  general  elections  seems  to  have 
made  rather  little  difference  to  their  actual  results.  The  County  Council  and 
Parliamentary  elections  of  1955  provide  the  best  opportunities  for  a comparison, 
since  they  were  held  within  two  months  of  each  other,  f The  former  gave 
Labour  some  45jj%  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  Conurbation,  while  at  the 


• Suicide  rates,  for  example,  are  high  in  the  Central  and  West  End  boroughs;  see  P.  Sainsbuty, 
iutaae  m London,  il955. 

t Data  were  lAtained  on  the  division  of  votes  between  parties  at  the  County  Council  and 
^unty  Borou^  elections,  m the  Conurbation,  of  1952,  1955  and  1958;  and  at  the 

^ecZ^w"^  “"“"d  *■“““»  of  a®  1959  general 

rZ*  ^ f been  analyst,  however,  except  to  show  the  distribution  of  votes  in  the 
1^0  material  was  collected  on  party  voting  in  borough  and 
floooly  Boroughs  of  West  Ham,  East  Ham  and 
CToydon,  whose  election  results  are  included  with  the  results  of  County  elections 
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latter  Labour  s share  was  about  47  % . The  difference  between  the  Conservative 
vote  at  one  election  and  the  other — 53'%  at  the  County  Council  elections  and 
50%  at  the  Parliamentary  elections — ^was  equally  small,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  virtual  absence  of  Liberal  candidates  in  the  local  elections.  In  each 
individual  area,  moreover,  the  distribution  of  votes  between  the  parties  was 
much  the  same  on  both  occasions.  Only  those  areas  with  the  most  solid  and 
unchallengeable  majorities  — whether  Labour  or  Conservative  — in  some  cases 
formed  exceptions.  In  such  areas,  the  majority  vote  might  be  still  more  over- 
whelming at  the  local,  than  at  the  Parliamentary,  election  : supporters  of  the 
minority  party  in  such  districts  may  consider  it  less  important  to  register  a 
mere  “ protest  vote  at  a County  Council  election,  than  to  do  so  at  a general 
election ; and  their  party  organisation  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  waste 
its  resources  on  a local  election. 

56.  In  recent  years,  the  Conurbation  as  a whole  has  been  poised  between 
left  and  right.  The  Labour  vote  in  the  1950’s  has  ranged  from  nearly  54%  at 
the  County  and  County  Borough  elections  of  1958,  to  under  43%  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary election  of  1959.  The  votes  cast  for  the  Conservatives  and  their  allies 
have  similarly  fluctuated  between  less  than  44%  and  more  than  53%-— though 
the  latter  was  reached,  not  in  1959.  but  at  the  local  elections  of  1955.  In  the 
absence  of  any  long-term  major  shifts  in  political  opinion,  an  elected  authority 
for  all  Greater  London  might  therefore  be  roughly  balanced  in  the  political 
sense.  But  the  actual  composition  of  such  a council,  and  the  detailed  patterns  of 
voting  for  it,  could  not  be  predicted  precisely.  For  both  would  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  boundaries  of  electoral  divisions  were  drawn  : on  the 
ratio  of  “ safe  ” to  “ marginal  ” seats ; and  on  the  social  composition  of  “ safe  ” 
divisions,  in  which  votes  for  one  party  or  another  could  “pile  up”  uselessly, 
and  many  potential  votes  might  not  be  cast  at  all.  Even  so,  the  clear-cut  pattern 
of  social  differentiation  in  the  Conurbation  sets  fairly  narrow  limits  to  the 
possibilities  of  redrawing  electoral  boundaries  in  such  a way  as  to  alter  voting 
patterns  to  any  substantial  extent.  For  in  the  early  1950’s  at  least,  the  political 
map  of  Greater  London  has,  in  fact,  been  identical  with  the  social  class  map. 
Both  at  local  and  general  elections,  voting  closely  followed  class  lines  : and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  distribution  of  votes  between  parties  was  so  similar 
in  the  two  cases.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  these  earlier  class  alignments  in  politics 
are  being  maintained  today.  (As  the  latest  information  available  on  the  social 
composition  of  the  different  areas  of  the  Conurbation  is  that  in  the  1951  Census, 
it  cannot  be  used  for  an  analysis,  in  terms  of  social  class,  of  the  1959  parlia- 
mentary election  results.)  The  geographical  pattern  of  recent  changes  in  voting 
behaviour  in  Greater  London  is  not  a simple  and  consistent  one.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  predict  the  political  complexion  of  any  new  local  authorities  which 
might  be  established  in  the  Greater  London  area. 
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GREATER 


LONDON  CONURBATION, 
AGE  PROFILES: 


1951 


Westminster  Example  of  Type  [(a) 
Paddington  « ..  Type  1(b) 

Greater  London  Average  = iOO 
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GREATER  LONDON  CONURBATION,  1951 
AGE  PROFILES: 


Wimbledon  Example  ot  Type  2 

Poplor  " " *'  Type  3(a) 

West  Ham  " " Type  3(b) 

Greater  London  Average  * lOO 
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GREATER 


LONDON  CONURBATION, 
AGE  profiles: 


1951 


• Ruislip'Northwood  Example  ofType4(o) 

' E:ost  Barnet  >'  ■■  jype  4(b) 

• Beckenham  " h 

Greoler  London  Average  = 100 
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GREATER  LONDON  CONURBATION,  1951 
AGE  PROFILES! 


' ■ ' Chigwel I 

— Corshalfon 

Dagenham 

Sunbury 


Exomple  of  Type  5(o) 

" " Type  5(b) 

" " Type  5(c) 

” ” Type  5(d) 


Greater  London  Averoge  = 100 
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LIST  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  AREAS  IN  AND 
AROUND  CONURBATION  OF  GREATER  LONDON 

Local  Authority  Areas  within  the  Census  Conurbation  are  listed  in  order  of  the  socio- 
geographic zones  distinguished  in  the  analysis.  The  numbers  are  those  shown  on  the  maps. 

The  Counties  in  which  the  areas  are  located  are  indicated  as  follows  : 

Kz=Ken,t 
S —Surrey 
Be— Berks 
Bu:rrBucks 

ZONE  CV  : INDUSTRIAL  WEST 

LONDON 

41.  Acton  

42.  Brentford  & Chiswick  M 

43.  Hammersmith  L 

44.  Willesden  M 


L — T.nndnn 
M — ^Middlesex 
B —Essex 
H=Herts 

ZONE  A : CENTRAL  LONDON 

1.  City  of  London  L 

2.  Holbom  L 

3.  Westminster  L 

4.  St.  Marylebone  L 

5.  St.  Pancras  L 

6.  Finsbury  L 

ZONE  B1  : EAST  END/SOUTH  BANK 

7.  Shoreditch  L 

8.  Stepney  L 

9.  Poplar  L 

10.  Bermondsey  L 

11.  Southwark  L 

ZONE  BII  : NORTH-EAST  LONDON 


ZONE  CVI  : NORTHERN  FRINGE 

45.  Waltham  Holy  Cross  

46.  Cheshunt  

47.  Elstree  

48.  Bushey  


ZONE  DI  : SOUTHERN 

“ INTERMEDIATE  ’ 


12. 

L 

49. 

13. 

L 

50. 

14. 

Islington  

L 

51. 

Penge  

52. 

Chislehurst  & Sidcup  .. 

K 

ZONE  BII!  ; INNER  SOUTH  LONDON 

53. 

Bexley  

15. 

L 

54. 

Mitcham  

16. 

Camberwell  

L 

55. 

Croydon  C.B 

17. 

L 

56. 

18. 

Battersea  

L 

19. 

Fulham  

L 

ZONE  DII  : NORTH-EAST  SUBURBS 

57. 

Wanstead  & Woodford  . 

E 

ZONE  Cl 

: NORTHERN  THAMESSIDE 

58. 

Chingford  

20. 

West  Ham  C.B 

(E) 

59. 

Ilford  

21. 

East  Ham  C.B 

(E) 

60. 

Chigwell  

22. 

Barking  

23.  Dagenham  E 

ZONE  CII  : SOUTHERN  THAMESSIDE 

24.  Greenwich  L 

25.  Woolwich  L 

26.  Erith  K 

27.  Crayford  K 

ZONE  cm  : LEA  VALLEY 

28.  Leyton  E 

29.  Walthamstow  E 

30.  Tottenham  M 

31.  Edmonton  M 

32.  Enfield  M 

ZONE  CIV  : OUTER  WEST  MIDDLESEX 

33.  Hayes  & Harlington  M 

34.  Southall  M 

35.  Heston  & Isleworth  M 

36.  Feltham  M 

37.  Sunbury  M 

38.  Staines  M 

39.  Yiewsley  &,  West  Drayton  ...  M 

40.  Uxbridge  M 


ZONE  Dill  : NORTH-WEST  SUBURBS 


61. 

Stoke  Newington  

L 

62. 

Wood  Green  

M 

63. 

Hornsey  

64. 

Finchley  

65. 

Hendon  

M 

66. 

Southgate  

67. 

Friern  Barnet  

M 

68. 

East  Barnet  

H 

69. 

Barnet  

70. 

Potters  Bar  

M 

71. 

Ruislip-Northwood  

M 

72. 

Wembley  

73. 

Harrow  

M 

74. 

Ealing  

ZONE  DIV  : SOUTHERN  SUBURBS 

75.  Orpington  K 

Bromley  K 

Beckenham  K 

Coulsdon  & Parley  S 

Beddington  & Wallington  ...  S 

Banstead  S 


76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
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ZONE  DIV,  continued 

81.  Epsom  and  Ewell  S 

82.  Sutton  & Cheam  S 

83.  Melton  & Morden  S 

84.  Malden  & Coombe  S 

85.  Wimbledon  S 

86.  Barnes  S 


ZONE  DV  ; SOUTH-WEST  SUBURBS 


87.  Surbiton  S 

88.  Esher  S 

89.  Twickenham  M 

90.  Richmond  S 

91.  Kingston  S 

ZONE  E : WEST  END  & HAMPSTEAD 

92.  Chelsea  L 

93.  Kensington  L 

94.  Paddington  L 

95.  Hampstead  L 

AREAS  OUTSIDE  CENSUS  CONURBA- 
TION BUT  INCLUDED  IN  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  REVUE  AREA 

96.  Dartford  M.B K 

97.  Hornchurch  E 

98.  Romford  E 

99.  Watford  M.B H 

100.  Watford  R.D H 

101.  Rickmansworth  H 

102.  Chorleywood  H 

103.  Walton  & Weybridge S 

104.  Caterham  & Warlingham  S 


OTHER  AREAS  AROUND  CENSUS 


CONURBATION  (ADJACENT  OR 


NEARBY) 

105. 

Godstone  

S 

106. 

Reigate  

s 

107. 

Dorking  & Horley  R.D.  .. 

s 

108. 

Dorking  U.D 

s 

109. 

Leatherhead  

s 

110. 

Guildford  R.D 

s 

111. 

Guildford  M.B 

s 

112. 

Woking  

s 

113. 

Chertsey  

s 

114. 

Egham  

s 

115. 

Windsor  R.D 

...  Be 

116. 

...  Be 

117. 

..  Bu 

118. 

...  Bu 

119. 

...  Bu 

120. 

Beaconsfield  

...  Bu 

121. 

..  Bu 

122. 

Chesham  

...  Bu 

123. 

St.  Albans  R.D 

....  H 

124. 

St.  Albans  M.B 

....  H 

125. 

....  H 

126. 

Hertford  R.D 

....  H 

127. 

Hertford  M.B 

....  H 

128. 

....  H 

129. 

Epping  R.D 

....  E 

130. 

Epping  UJ) 

....  E 

131. 

Ongar  

E 

132. 

Brentwood  

....  E 

133. 

Thurrock  

....  E 

134. 

....  K 

135. 

Sevenoaks  R.D 

....  K 

136. 

Sevenoaks  U.D 

....  K 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Dr.  Peter  G.  Richards 
The  University  of  Southampton 

Delegation  in  London  Government 


Delegation  and  local  government  reform 

1.  This  memorandum  is  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  powers  between 
upper  and  lower  tiers  of  local  authorities,  and  in  particular  with  the  system  of 
delegation  now  in  widespread  use,  with  a view  to  seeing  what  place,  if  any, 
delegation  should  have  in  a revised  system  of  government  in  the  Greater  London 
area.  The  technique  of  delegation  is  a major  feature  in  the  administrative 
arrangements  of  the  larger  county  council — except  the  L.C.C.  It  Is  not  a new 
device.  In  relation  to  highways  it  has  been  used  since  the  inception  of  county 
councils  in  1888.  But  the  scale  of  delegation  has  grown  considerably  since  the 
end  of  the  war  through  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and  the  Civil  Defence  Act,  1948.  The  possibility 
of  still  wider  delegation  has  been  suggested  by  the  joint  report  Local  Government 
Re-organisation  issued  in  1954  by  the  County  Councils  Association,  the  Urban 
District  Councils  Association,  the  Rural  District  Councils  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Parish  Councils.  Many  of  its  proposals  were  adopted 
as  Government  policy  in  the  White  Paper  (Cmnd.  161)  on  the  distribution  of 
functions  between  counties  and  county  districts.  More  recently  some  planned 
extensions  of  delegable  powers  have  been  abandoned  or  postponed,  but  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1958,  added  health  and  welfare  services  to  the  range 
of  functions  that  counties  may  delegate  to  the  larger  non-county  boroughs  and 
urban  districts. 

2.  The  growth  of  delegation  has  been  due  to  a blend  of  political  and  admini- 
strative convenience.  When  education  and  town  and  country  planning  were 
reshaped  the  need  for  unified  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  county  authorities 
was  accepted  and  objections  from  the  larger  district  councils  to  the  loss  of 
functions  were  met  with  the  compromise  of  delegation.  The  partnership  that 
delegation  implies  has  permitted  the  joint  use  of  the  separate  qualities  of  larger 
and  small  authorities  : backed  by  their  financial  resources,  the  counties  undertake 
the  overall  planning  of  delegated  services,  while  detailed  administration  can  be 
left  to  district  councils,  which  have  a fuller  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and 
are  more  accessible  for  the  general  public.  These  advantages  are  considerable. 
Large  counties  are  enabled  to  shed  a great  amount  of  routine  while  retaining 
ultimate  control  of  delegated  services.  County  districts  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  services  that  otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  scope.  For  Government 
Departments  it  has  provided  an  element  of  flexibility  in  local  government  by 
permitting  the  organisation  of  a number  of  major  services  to  be  adjusted  to 
suit  local  conditions.  This  flexibility  has  had  the  further  effect  of  reducing 
the  urgency  of  a more  general  re-organisation  of  local  government  structure. 

3.  In  the  L.C.C.  area  the  amount  of  delegation  is  far  less  than  In  the 
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surrounding  counties.  Essentially  this  is  because  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
have  never  had  the  powers  or  prestige  of  urban  county  districts  in  other  parts 
of  England  and  Wales.  As  a result  there  has  not  been  the  same  need  to 
compensate  them  for  loss  of  functions  to  the  County  Council. 


Operation  of  Delegation  arrangements 

4.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  describe  county  powers  of  delegation  in  detail.* 
The  essential  features  of  delegation  arrangements  will  be  noted.  The  particular 
circumstances  of  each  function  capable  of  delegation  by  counties  make  it 
impossible  to  develop  many  generalisation  about  the  nature  of  this  process.  The 
legal  position,  the  financial  implications  and  the  nature  of  the  co-ordination 
between  district  and  county  officials  vary  with  each  case.  But  two  basic  conditions 
are  observed.  First,  the  county  retains  the  right  to  decide  major  questions  of 
policy.  Second,  the  county  retains  control  of  expenditure  through  the  approval 
of  estimates  submitted  annually  by  district  councils.  An  agreements  between 
a county  and  a district  to  share  the  administration  of  a function  is  embodied 
in  a delegation  scheme  which  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  appropriate 
Minister.  A similar  document  governs  the  work  of  divisional  committees  for 
education.  Any  dispute  over  the  extent  of  delegated  powers  should  be  soluable 
by  reference  to  the  scheme  of  delegation.  The  actual  wording  of  delegation 
schemes  has  a degree  of  importance  that  may  not  always  have  been  appreciated 
when  these  documents  were  first  drafted.  In  the  case  of  education  the  delegation 
schemes  allow  counties  to  issue  regulations  to  determine  the  way  in  which 
delegated  functions  are  to  be  administered.  This  power  is  open  to  abuse. 
It  is  true  that  such  regulations  cannot  change  the  extent  of  delegated  functions, 
but  they  can  have  a serious  effect  on  the  degree  of  discretion  permitted.  On 
occasion,  county  regulations  have  been  a source  of  friction,  especially  where 
detailed  returns  of  administrative  minutiae  have  been  demanded.  Our  system 
of  public  administration  has  got  into  a habit  of  check  and  counter-check, 
admirable  in  intention,  but  which  can  easily  be  taken  to  unnecessary  lengths. 
But  this  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  delegation. 

5.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for  dispute  on  how  much  discretion  should 
be  allowed  to  those  exercising  delegated  powers.  But  there  is  now  general 
agreement  that  delegation  should  be  as  unfettered  as  possible  : the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  emphasised  this  view  in  the  debates  on 
the  Local  Government  Bill  of  1958.  Of  greater  significance,  perhaps,  is  that  the 
County  Councils  Association  appear  to  accept  the  criticism  that  some  cotmties 
have  been  overgrudging  in  the  measure  of  freedom  allowed  (Report  of  Standing 
Commitee  D on  the  Local  Government  Bill  col.  102). 

6.  Two  main  reasons  exist  for  the  watchful  attitude  of  the  counties  : the 
need  to  control  expenditure  and  a desire  for  uniformity  throughout  the  county. 
These  two  factors  may,  or  may  not,  be  related.  Uniformity,  as  such,  can  be 
inimicable  to  the  purposes  of  delegation  by  frustrating  local  opinion.  Thus 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Middlesex  development  plan  for  education,  the  County 
over-rode  the  desire  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Tottenham,  Twickenham  and 
the  divisional  executive  for  South  West  Middlesex  to  have  secondary  technical 
schools ; the  desire  of  Hayes  and  Harlington  to  have  four-form  entry  primary 
schools ; the  desire  of  Southgate  to  have  co-education  in  secondary  schools. 


* These  are  described  and  commented  upon  in  Peter  G.  Richards,  “ Delegation  m Local 
Government  ” (Alen  and  Unwin),  J.  R.  Sampson,  “ Delegation  of  Services  within  Counties  ” 
(I.M.T.A.)  is  largely  a statistical  survey  of  the  position  in  38  counties. 
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Another  example  is  provided  by  the  attempt  of  the  Kent  County  Council  to 
insist  on  detailed  standards  of  architectural  control  of  new  buildings  under  its 
scheme  of  delegated  planning  powers.  The  evidence  recently  submitted  by  the 
County  Councils  Association  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  public 
library  service  shows  unfortunately  that  some  county  opinion  does  not  yet  fully 
appreciate  the  need  for  delegated  responsibility  to  be  free  and  unfettered. 

7.  Any  matter  beyond  the  competence  of  an  authority  exercising  delegated 
powers  may  be  subject  to  consideration  by  committee(s)  at  both  county  and 
district  level.  When  things  go  smoothly,  little  extra  difficulty  may  be  caused ; 
when  differences  emerge,  negotiations  may  be  long  and  tiresome.  In  the  case 
of  new  buildings,  notably  schools,  delay  is  especially  vexatious ; yet  here  the 
range  of  consultation  is  wide,  for  financial,  architectural  and  planning  considera- 
tions can  become  acute.  On  planning  applications  the  views  of  county  and 
district  authorities  have  sometimes  been  diametrically  opposed,  and  this  has 
led,  on  occasion,  to  two  local  authorities  presenting  conflicting  evidence  at  a 
ministerial  enquiry.  But  a large  part  of  the  value  of  the  partnership  between 
counties  and  districts  would  be  lost  if  districts  were  not  enabled  to  express  local 
opinion  on  policy  questions  related  to,  but  outside  their  delegated  powers.  It  is 
arguable  that  a late  decision  is  better  than  a bad  decision.  Yet  does  fuller  con- 
sultation always  produce  a better  decision  ? The  multiplication  of  committee 
discussions  can  remove  the  sharpness  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  all 
concerned. 


Financial  effects 

8.  Of  necessity,  through  increasing  participation  in  local  affairs,  delegation 
adds  to  the  demands  made  on  the  time  of  elected  representatives.  It  also 
consumes  the  time  of  local  government  officials  and  adds  to  the  total  of  office 
work.  Thus  delegation  costs  time  and  money.  The  additional  financial  cost 
cannot  be  assessed  precisely.  If  delegation  of  a service  ends  and  powers  are 
concentrated  at  county  level,  certain  administrative  expenses  will  be  terminated 
automatically  while  others  will  increase.  The  same  would  be  true,  although 
the  pattern  of  change  Will  be  quite  different,  if  delegation  were  ended  by  trans- 
ferring powers  to  the  lower-tier  authority.  The  effect  on  costs  of  hypothetical 
changes  cannot  be  forecast,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  latter 
alternative  would  produce  economies. 

9.  How  far  delegation  increases  the  total  expenditure  of  local  authorities 
is  a much  wider  issue.  It  involves  consideration  not  merely  of  administrative 
cost,  but  also  the  effect  of  delegation  on  policy.  If  a public  body  has  the 
opportunity  to  spend  money  without  itself  having  the  onus  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  economy  may  be  a less  dominant  consideration.  Counties  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  less  conscious  of  the  agonies  of  ratepaying  than  are  the 
county  districts  which  have  to  levy  the  rate.  Divisionsal  executives  for  education 
and.  in  a sense,  other  bodies  exercising  county  powers,  are  twice  removed  from 
the  harsh  necessity  of  rate  collection.  They  may  also  be  swayed  by  specialist 
enthusiasm.  The  desire  of  committee  members  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
service  in  their  own  sector  of  a county  is  quite  natural.  But  this  tendency  can, 
and  does,  lead  to  friction  over  estimates  of  future  expenditure. 

10.  An  important  financial  consequence  of  concentrating  powers  in  the 
hands  of  county  councils  is  that  a greater  degree  of  rate  equalisation  is  achieved. 
If  the  towns  outside  the  L.C.C.  area  with  a population  above  60,000  were  to 
have  conferred  directly  upon  them  those  powers  they  now  operate  under 
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delegation  schemes,  considerable  repercussions  on  county  finances  would  be 
inevitable.  Thus  counties  have  a strong  financial  inducement  to  oppose  the 
transfer  of  powers  to  urban  areas  which  have  a higher  rateable  value  per  head 
than  the  remainder  of  the  county.  Delegation  can  therefore  be  represented 
as  some  consolation  to  medium-size  towns  for  being  caught  up  in  the  financial 
net  of  county  councils.  Assuming  that  rate  equalisation  is  a desirable  object, 
surely  it  should  take  place  on  a national  and  not  a county  basis.  It  is  reasonable 
to  argue  that  authorities  below  a population  figure  X cannot  provide  particular 
services  economically  and  efficiently  : it  is  not  right  to  deny  those  services  to 
authorities  greater  than  X merely  because  of  financial  consideration  that  could 
be  obviated  by  a recasting  of  the  national  grant  system. 

Delegation  and  the  public 

1 1 . What  is  the  impact  of  delegation  upon  the  public  ? This  problem 
is  best  answered  by  reference  to  the  degrees  to  which  individuals  are  at  all 
conscious  of  local  government.  For  those  who  are  but  vaguely  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Town  Hall  or  County  Hall,  delegation  will  mean  nothing. 
Those  who  come  into  contact  with  delegation  only  when  they  are  affected  by 
its  operation  may  easily  regard  it  as  a further  obstruction  and  source  of 
frustration  : but  they  will  also  find  that  delegation  makes  it  easier  to  lodge 
complaints.  Solely  the  minority  activity  interested  in  local  affairs  have  any 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  delegation  and  their  knowledge  is  subject  to  varying 
limitations.  Anything  that  makes  government  more  complex  tends  to  limit 
public  understanding  of  government  : a citizen  will  not  take  a serious  interest 
in  a system  he  cannot  comprehend.  It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  no 
popular  demand  for  extensions  of  delegation  : in  the  case  of  swiftly  growing 
communities — for  example,  the  New  Town — ^this  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Cause  of  disputes 

12.  When  a delegation  scheme  fails  to  work  smoothly  it  is  not  necessarily 
through  defects  in  procedure.  The  root  cause  is  often  a clash  of  interest  between 
the  parties  concerned.  If  a county  and  a district  are  controlled  by  opposed 
political  parties,  friction  between  them  can  easily  arise.  Alternatively,  where 
a large  non-county  borough  is  anxious  to  obtain  county  borough  status,  the 
county  may  keep  a jealous  eye  on  the  claims  of  the  former  to  exercise  authority 
and  attract  more  powers.  In  circumstances  such  as  these  some  conflict  is 
inevitable  : delegation  merely  provides  a more  complicated  institutional  frame- 
work in  which  negotiations  can  take  place.  Experience  in  the  London  region 
substantiates  these  generalisations.  Delegation  in  Surrey  has  worked  far  more 
harmoniously  than  in  Middlesex.  In  Surrey  the  political  divisions  between  the 
County  and  the  districts  have  been  less  acute  than  in  Middlesex.  In  Mid^esex 
there  are  a number  of  authorities  populous  enough  to. have  a strong,  if  not 
certain,  claim  to  county  borough  status  were  they  situated  elsewhere  in  the 
country  : not  a single  district  in  Surrey  falls  into  this  category. 

Delegation  an  administrative  convenience 

13.  Two  principles  of  local  government  law  have  greatly  helped  the  growth 
of  delegation.  In  the  first  place  it  is  assumed,  with  minor  exceptions,  that  all 
local  authorities  of  the  same  type  must  be  given  equal  statutory  rights  in  respect 
of  the  conferment  of  functions.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  services  may  not  be 
sub-divided  ; if  an  authority  has  to  be  given  part  of  a local  authori^  function. 
It  has  to  be  allocated  the  whole.  An  example  of  this  is  education.  The  county 
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must  be  responsible  for  further  education,  as  only  the  county  can  provide  a 
catchment  area  adequate  to  justify  the  provision  of  specialist  and  advanced 
courses ; therefore  the  county  must  control  primary  education.  Whether  these 
principles,  especially  the  second,  should  be  sacrosanct  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  convenience,  political  and  administrative.  They 
also  remove  ultimate  control  of  services  from  smaller  to  larger  authorities, 
increase  the  sense  of  remoteness  in  administration  and  reduce  the  impact  of 
local  opinion  on  the  services  provided.  As  long  as  the  application  of  these 
principles  prevents  authorities  from  being  charged  initially  with  functions  they 
could  reasonably  undertake,  demands  for  delegated  powers  will  remain. 

14.  It  is  not  possible  to  judge  the  value  of  delegation  from  the  history  of 
contraction  and  growth  of  the  use  of  this  device.  The  inclusion  of  delegation 
provisions  in  a Bill  has  never  been  preceded  by  an  ofBcial  enquiry  into  its  merits 
as  a means  of  carrying  out  executive  functions.  Our  experience  of  delegation 
is  oldest  in  the  case  of  highways  : in  this  field  of  local  government  it  has  long 
been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  its  use  has  been  reduced.  In  the  case 
of  education  delegation  is  about  to  be  extended  to  fast-growing  authorities  that 
have  reached  the  population  requirements  established  in  1944.  But  the  Govern- 
ment has  also  proposed  to  aboUsh  all  divisional  executives  for  education  : the 
fact  that  this  plan  has  been  dropped  for  the  moment  is  due  to  the  capacity  of 
divisional  executives  to  organise  self-defence  on  a national  basis  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  association.  Delegation  schemes  once  established  tend 
to  continue  unchanged,  for  any  attempt  to  amend  them  involves  disturbing 
established  relationships.  Delecate  issues  of  prestige  are  raised  so,  unless  the 
advantages  of  change  are  both  clear  and  overwhelming  the  status  quo  is 
unquestioned  and  ill  feelings  are  avoided.  Delegation  has  grown  from  pressures 
that  cross  the  normal  hnes  of  party  poUtics.  Similar  pressures  keep  it  in  being 
and  have  helped  to  impede  the  reconstruction  of  local  government.  Thus  the 
factors  that  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  delegation  and  ensure  its  continuance 
j have  no  connection  with  its  qualities  judged  solely  as  an  administrative  device. 


Delegation  not  needed  in  London 

15.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  delegation  vary  in  strength  as  between 
different  services.  They  are  most  impressive  in  the  case  of  social  services, 
including  education.  In  these  matters  it  is  important  that  help  and  advice  are 
available  locally ; human  relationships  and  local  opinion  are  of  great  moment ; 
a sense  of  community  interest  and  responsibility  should  be  encouraged.  The 
case  for  delegation  is  weakest  where  technological  considerations  are  paramount, 
e.g.  highways.  Here  the  major  necessity  is  to  have  an  administrative  unit  large 
enough  to  be  able  to  utilise  economically  specialised  staff  and  equipment. 

16.  The  desirability  of  delegation  also  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
administrative  unit,  both  in  terms  of  population  and  acreage.  Lancashire  and 
the  West  Riding  as  at  present  constituted  have  an  undoubted  need  to  decentralise 
social  services.  But  the  factor  of  distance  is  much  more  important  than  that 
of  population.  In  a small  but  densely  populated  area — such  as  those  which 
surround  the  L.C.C.  there  is  no  geographical  difficulty  about  creating  authorities, 
small  in  terms  of  territory  but  rich  enough  in  financial  resources  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  services  now  subject  to  delegation, 

17.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  outlined  the  drawbacks  of  delegation. 
Delay,  duplication,  added  expenditure  and  a complexity  which  confuses  the 
public  are  features  that  should  be  eliminated,  where  possible,  from  our  system 
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of  local  government.  Other  criticisms  of  delegation  are  those  put  forward  in 
the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Ullswater  Commission  on  London  Government  by 
the  Westminster  City  Council.  In  discussing  various  means  of  redistributing 
some  L.C.C.  functions,  Westminster  argued,  “ Transfer  implies  the  competence 
and  independence  of  Borough  Councils  which  are  essential  if  the  best  men 
are  to  be  attracted  to  take  a real  and  active  interest  in  local  government; 
whereas  delegation  savours  of  subordination  and  mistrust,  inconsistent  with  the 
status  of  Boroughs.”  (Mins,  of  e.  Ft.  vii  Westminster  City  Council  Section 
9(4)).  Admittedly,  delegation  offers  countervailing  benefits.  Yet  these  serve 
mainly  to  soften  tensions  caused  by  the  present  structure  of  local  government 
and  its  concomitant  pressures. 


Recommendations 


18.  (i)  Direct  conferment  of  powers  is  far  preferable  to  delegation  and, 
granted  a tabula  rasa,  it  should  be  capable  of  achievement,  especially  in  an  area 
of  continuous  urban  development.  If  local  government  is  not  to  be  over- 
centralised  and  remote,  the  need  is  for  a two-tier  system  in  which  the  lesser 
authorities  are  of  a size  suitable  for  the  provision  of  social  and  public  health 
services.  What  that  size  should  be,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  Metro- 
politan area,  is  a problem  beyond  the  scope  of  this  memorandum. 

(ii)  Functions  should  be  regarded  as  divisible  between  the  two  tiers  of 
authorities  where  necessary.  For  the  metropolitan  area  it  is  an  urgent  require- 
ment that  a single  body  shall  frame  the  development  plan;  clearly  no  single 
authority  should  deal  with  all  development  applications.  It  may  also  be  agreed 
that  some  aspects  of  further  education  demand  centralised  provision  : that 
should  be  no  barrier  to  giving  second-tier  authorities  full  control  and  financial 
responsibility  for  schools. 

(iii)  These  suggestions  envisage  a single  upper-tier  authority  for  the  London 
region  which  would  be  relieved  of  many  of  the  present  tasks  of  county  councils, 
notably  those  that  they  share  with  county  districts  through  the  medto  of 
delegation.  This  pattern  would  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  enabling  the 
regional  authority  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  relatively  few,  but  highly 
important  and  complex  functions  allocated  to  it. 

PETER  G.  RICHARDS 


University  of  Southampton 


18th  July,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Violet  Melchett  Infant  Welfare  Centre 

1.  Brief  History 

The  present  Infant  Welfare  Services  have  their  origin  in  the  appointment  by 
the  Borough  Council  of  a lady  Sanitary  Inspector  in  1904.  With  the  aid  of 
voluntary  helpers  she  visited  a number  of  young  babies  particularly  those 
delivered  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

In  1909  the  adoption  in  Chelsea  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  made 
the  visiting  more  effective. 

In  1911  the  need  for  a more  definite  scheme  of  action  was  felt  and  there 
was  founded  the  Chelsea  Health  Society  whose  aims  were  : “ The  improvement 
in  the  health  conditions  in  the  homes  in  Chelsea,  especially  those  conditions  which 
affect  the  health  and  growth  of  young  children.” 

In  1913  the  Society  whose  small  income  had  previously  been  entirely 
dependent  on  private  subscriptions — received  a grant  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  1916  the  Borough  Council  started  financial  support. 

In  1918  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act  was  passed  and  the  Borough 
Council  were  able  to  increase  the  grant  substantially. 

In  1923  the  somewhat  inconvenient  premises  were  replaced  by  more  suitable 
accommodation  through  a scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  was  now 
possible  to  start  a very  small  home  for  nursing  mothers  with  their  babies 
when  difficulty  in  breast  feeding  had  occurred. 

Within  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  work  grew  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Lady  Melchett,  and  more  accommodation  was  required.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  better  premises  led  in  1930  to  the  gift  by  the  first  Lord  Melchett  of  a 
site  and  the  erection  of  the  present  building.  Here  Clinics  and  offices  could 
be  satisfactorily  housed  and  the  nursing  mothers’  rooms  were  expanded  into 
the  Mothercraft  home.  Accommodation  was  also  provided  for  the  Chelsea 
Day  Nursery  which  had  been  in  inadequate  premises  since  1915. 

2.  War  Yeats 

From  1939  to  1945  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Centre  continued  to  be  carried  out 
although  the  residential  side  was  closed,  and  the  Day  Nursery  evacuated. 

During  1946  the  resident  home  re-opened  and  a Day  Nursery  was  housed 
on  the  premises. 

3.  Important  Legislation  and  consequent  administrative  changes 

On  luly  5th,  1948,  the  National  Health  Act  transferred  all  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  institutions  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Borough  Councils  to 
that  of  the  London  County  Council.  An  agreement  was  made  between  the 
Violet  Melchett  and  the  London  County  Council  for  the  Centre  to  continue 
on  a voluntary  basis  with  generous  financial  assistance  from  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Council  assisted  not  only  the  Welfare  Centre  and  the  Day  Nursery, 
but  also  the  non-statutory  residential  Mothercraft  Home  which  had  by  this 
time  established  a Training  College  for  Nursery  Nurses.  Certain  financial 
modifications  have  taken  place  but  the  general  agreement  with  the  Council  has 
not  been  changed  in  spirit  from  its  inception  in  1948  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Under  the  present  arrangement  the  London  County  Council  finances  the 
Centre  on  a deficiency  basis,  that  is  to  say  the  voluntary  organisation  makes 
use  of  all  subscriptions,  aU  rents  received,  all  interest  on  investments,  all  fees 
from  students,  mothers  and  babies,  and  from  the  Day  Nursery.  The  Council 
bears  the  remaining  expense. 

4.  The  present  uncertain  position 

The  position  arising  from  the  possibility  that  in  future  the  work  of  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  may  be  carried  out  by  the  Borough  Councils  instead  of  by 
the  London  County  Council  presents  a problem  only  of  transference  of  respon- 
sibility. The  case  of  the  Mothercraft  Home  is  essentially  different  because  the 
Home  is  filled  by  children  coming  from  the  whole  of  the  London  County  Council 
area  and  the  County  Council  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  financial 
support.  If  this  is  beyond  their  parents’  means  they  are  assessed.  The  Home 
could  not  be  filled  by  children  resident  in  Chelsea,  and  the  Chelsea  Borough 
Council  could  not  finance  children  resident  outside  their  own  borough. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  scheme  of  co-operation  has  worked  very  satis- 
factorily but  the  organisation  is  now  very  apprehensive  as  to  what  may  be  their 
future  if  the  London  County  Council  hand  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  work 
back  to  Chelsea  Borough  and  they  wonder  what  plans  may  be  under  consideration 
for  voluntary  schemes  such  as  their  own. 

The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  at  a future  appropriate 
date  if  desired. 

(Sgd.)  EVA  READING 

Note  on  the  Mothercraft  Home  and  Nursery  Training  College 

This  is  a very  flourishing  branch,  training  25  young  students  ages  17^-19  as 
Nursery  Nurses  for  which  training  there  is  a great  demand,  more  applications 
are  received  than  can  be  accepted  and  the  College  has  no  vacancies  for  the 
next  two  years.  All  students  sit  for  the  N.N.E.B.  official  examination,  and  take 
a 20  months  course.  There  are  20  resident  babies  and  accommodation  as  well 
for  six  mothers. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Watford  and  District  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Secretary’s  Office 
Leet  Court 

King  Street 
Watford 

Herts 
May,  1958 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


Dear  Sir, 

This  Association's  Members  would  be  affected  by  any  plan  of,  or  changes  in, 
local  government  for  Watford  and  district. 

It  therefore  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  making  representations  to  your 
Commission,  respectfully  submits  the  following  case  and  asks  that  your  Com- 
mission will  consider  it. 


General 

This  Association  is  of  practically  all  manufacturing  undertakings  in  the  district 
comprising  the  Watford  Borough,  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chorleywood,  Rickmans- 
worth  and  Bushey,  and  the  Rural  Districts  of  Watford  and,  in  part,  of  Kernel 
Hempstead. 

Membership  of  the  Association  is  confined  to  manufacturing  undertakings 
(as  distinct  from  commercial,  i.e.,  retail  and  distributive  businesses).  There  are 
at  present  91  Members  employing  roughly  30,000  people. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  various  Members  are  highly  varied  and  have 
a world  wide  market. 

Our  Members  are,  of  course,  closely  affected  by  local  government  within 
their  area.  A feature  of  this  Association  is  that  it  forms  a convenient  unit 
for  liaison  between  local  industry  generally  and  Local  Authorities,  and  liaison 
between  it  and  the  Watford  Borough  Council  in  particular  has  been  close  and 
cordial  with  mutual  benefit,  advantage  and  economy. 

The  decentralisation  of  National  Government,  which  operates  through  the 
Regions,  places  this  area,  with  the  exception  of  a small  part  of  Bushey,  within 
the  Eastern  Region,  with  headquarters  in  Cambridge. 

Liaison  with  the  National  Government  departments  is  effected  by  direct 
contact  between  local  manufacturers  and  departments  of  the  Eastern  Region 
at  Cambridge,  and  also  through  the  medium  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Board  for 
Industry  (at  Cambridge)  through  its  Watford  District  Committee. 
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Leading  Members  of  this  Association  have  seats  both  on  the  District  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  Eastern  Regional  Board.  In  addition  our  membership  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  places  us  within  its  Eastern  Region  and  we 
enjoy  representation  on  the  Federation’s  Eastern  Regional  Council,  also  operating 
at  Cambridge. 

This  system  has  worked  well  and,  it  is  understood,  with  satisfaction  on  all 
sides,  i.e.,  for  this  Association,  the  Local  Government  Authorities,  and  the 
National  Government  Regional  Offices. 

During  the  recent  war  this  system  of  liaison  and  control  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  with  no  dislocation  at  all  due  to  enemy  action,  a result  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  had  control  been  exercised  from  a London  Local 
Authority  with  this  area  inside  a London  Region. 

Many  local  industrialists  would  view  with  grave  concern  the  application 
of  London  Industrial  conditions  which  might  follow  integration  of  this  District 
into  a Greater  London  Area. 

For  all  these  reasons,  this  Association  would  oppose  very  strongly  any 
plan  for  incorporating  this  district  within  any  enlarged  Greater  London  Area. 


Suggestion  Submitted 

The  Association  would,  however,  like  to  see  a change  in  the  organisation  of  local 
government  in  the  district  so  long  as  it  is  not  one  which  would  place  it  within 
an  enlarged  Greater  London  area  or  remove  it  from  the  present  ambit  of 
Eastern  Regional  control  operating  from  Cambridge. 

CHANGES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION 

We  would  premise  that  the  present  satisfactory  history  of  liaison  between  it  and 
the  various  Local  Authorities  in  whose  areas  our  Members  operate  would  be 
vastly  improved  by  unification  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  some  form  or  another. 
The  change  which  we  should  most  like  to  see  would  be  the  forrnation  of  an 
area  with  County  Borough  status  amalgamating  the  following  Districts  ; 

Watford  Borough  District 
Bushey  Urban  District 
Rickmansworth  Urban  District 
Chorleywood  Urban  District 
Watford  Rural  District 

This  Association  feels  convinced,  from  its  experience  hitherto  of  Local 
Government  through  these  various  Authorities  in  this  area,  that  such  “ piecemeal 
local  government  is  an  anachronism.  It  was  well  suited  to  more  pastoral  days 
but  the  normal  trend  of  industrialisation  has  in  this  District  been  accelerated, 
and  vastly  multiplied,  since  1940  by  the  removal  of  industry  to  this  District 
from  the  Northern  parts  of  Greater  London  (Willesden,  etc).  The  numbers  of 
different  Manufacturers  in  this  Association,  and  the  numbers  of  workpeople 
whom  they  employ  testify  to  these  facts. 

This  process  of  industrialisation  continues.  There  will  be  an  additional 
large  industrial  area  soon  on  Watford’s  Holywell  Estate. 

All  the  foregoing  makes  for  a large  but  well-knit  industrial  area.  It  is 
felt  strongly  that  the  whole  should  be  within  one  Local  Authority  District 
to  achieve  ease  of  control  and  greatest  economy. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  COUNTY  BOROUGH  STATUS 
IN  THIS  DISTRICT 

The  Association  dislikes  the  distant  control  of  matters  of  local  concern  which 
at  present  operates  from  Hertford  which  is  distant  and  inaccessible  from  Watford. 
This  would  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  control  exercised  from  London. 
They  urge  that  the  following  advantages  would  be  secured  by  the  grant  of  County 
Borough  status  to  an  authority  formed  from  the  amalgamation  of  Watford 
Borough  with  the  Urban  Districts  of  Rickmansworth,  Bushey  and  Chorleywood 
and  the  Rural  District  of  Watford  : 

(i)  There  would  be  one  Authority  in  an  accessible  place  governing  the  residential 
area  containing  all  employees  (save  isolated  individuals) 

The  Commission  will  appreciate  that  management  is  increasingly  concerned  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  and  domestic  welfare  of  its  employees,  and  frequently 
Intermediates  for  and  assists  employees  with  their  Local  Authorities. 

(ii)  There  would  be  local  control  of  Educational  Policy 
The  manufacturers  are  very  closely  concerned  with  education ; in  particular, 
technical  and  technological  education.  In  this  district  they  have  a part  in  the 
formation  of  such  Policy  and  are  represented  on  governing  bodies  .particularly 
of  the  Watford  Technical  College.  There  is  close  and  frequent  liaison  between 
this  Association  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Headmaster  and  departmental  heads 
of  the  Technical  College  on  the  other.  The  College’s  development  in  the  difficult 
stages  since  it  began,  has  been  assisted  and  influenced  by  the  needs  and  thoughts 
of  local  manufacturers ; particularly  in  print  and  engineering.  But  there  has 
been  no  direct  access  to  the  Policy-forming  Body,  i.e.,  the  County  Council. 

(iii)  There  would  be  unified  Planning  Control 

At  the  present  time  industry’s  Planning  control  is  exercised  through  the  five 
present  Local  Authorities  (enjoying  delegated  powers  from  the  Herts  County 
Council).  This  results  in  unwelcome  delays.  Whilst  this  Association  has  enjoyed 
assistance  from  the  County  Planning  Department  and  can  only  speak  highly 
of  its  understanding  and  co-operation,  delay  from  the  distant  control  at  Hertford 
is  inevitable.  Control,  and  informal  contacts  with  the  Planning  Authority,  would 
be  greatly  assisted  by  a more  localised  Authority,  to  the  benefit  of  local  industry 
and  therefore  of  trade  generally,  with  commensurate  benefit  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  ambit  of  industry’s  operations. 

(iv)  Motor  Taxation 

This  is  governed  from  Hertford.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  this  control 
to  operate  locally,  particularly  in  times  of  crisis  such  as  war  or  petrol  shortage. 

(v)  Roads 

This  Association  has  quite  often,  from  time  to  time,  felt  compelled  to  take  action 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and  the  traffic  supervision  on  roads.  The 
present  control  is  diverse  since  it  operates  not  only  through  the  five  existing  Local 
Authorities  but  also  through  the  Herts  County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  A single  Local  Authority  would,  it  is  urged,  simplify  the  construction 
and  control  of  major  roads  and  traffic  routes  and  would  make  for  greater 
economy  and  expedition. 

(vi)  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

County  Control  is  super-imposed  on  that  of  the  five  Local  Authorities.  To 
unify  control  would  again  work  for  economy,  expedition,  and  ease  of  liaison. 
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Manufacturers  as  such  are  closely  connected  with  this  problem  through  their 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  health  of  employees. 

(vii)  Liaison 

The  suggested  local  County  Borough  Authority  would  greatly  improve  the 
convenience  of  manufacturers  in  liaison  and  co-operation  over  public  services. 

(viii)  Economy 

This  Association  is  convinced  that  the  greatest  economy  and  simplification  of 
working  can  be  achieved  by  wise  de-centralisation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
reduction  of  diverse  control  by  several  small  Local  Authorities  on  the  other.  The 
Association  suggests  that  one  Authority  operating  locally  through  the  amalga- 
mation already  suggested  would  steer  a wise  middle  course  between  two  extremes. 

(ix)  Service  on  Local  Authorities 

The  Royal  Commission  may  feel  that  people  engaged  in  the  control  of  manu- 
facture in  a successful  industrial  district  have  much  to  offer  in  experience  and 
wisdom  to  municipal  affairs.  At  present,  very  few  are  to  be  found  upon  local 
Councils,  and  this  is  very  largely  due  to  a feeling  that  such  service  is  ineffective 
since,  in  so  many  of  the  most  important  services,  the  responsibility  rests,  not  in  the 
local’ Council,  but  in  the  County  Council.  Busy  people  in  this  District  in  general 
are  not  able  to  afford  the  time  required  for  service  on  the  Herts  County  Council, 
whose  meetings  are  held  in  distant  Hertford,  usually  during  the  daytime.  The 
formation  of  a new  County  Authority  locally  would  facilitate  membership  of 
such  an  Authority  and  would  provide  an  incentive  to  such  service,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  contributing  to  general  policy  and  control  of  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  district. 

(x)  Administration  of  Justice 

The  great  bulk  of  superior  Criminal  Trials  (as  distinct  from  Petty  Sessions  cases) 
are  tried  by  Quarter  Sessions.  Of  this,  by  far  the  greater  part  necessarUy  flows 
from  this  district  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  the  largest  block  of 
industry  is  sited.  Yet  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  in  St.  Albans  and  Hertford 
involving  much  travelhng  and  loss  of  time  for  witnesses  and  jurors.  County 
Borough  status  here  would,  it  is  hoped,  include  its  separate  Commission  and 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Much  time  and  expense  would  be  saved  and  the 
administration  of  justice  improved. 

Summary 

This  Association  would  be  greately  perturbed  if  its  district  were  thrown  into  an 
enlarged  Greater  London. 

The  change  which  it  respectfully  urges  (in  favour  of  unifying  control)  is  by 
granting  County  Borough  status  to  a new  Authority  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  Watford  Borough  with  the  Urban  Districts  of  Rickmansworth,  Bushey  and 
Chorleywood  and  the  Watford  Rural  area. 

If  the  Commission  decided  against  such  recommendation,  then  this  Associa- 
tion would  prefer  the  status  quo  to  control  from  London. 

The  Association  is,  however,  convinced  that  a new  local  County  Borough 
(such  as  is  suggested  above)  would  be  a most  desirable  change  and  of  benefit 
nationally  as  well  as  to  all  local  manufacture,  and  residents  and  the  Association 
respectfully  urge  the  Commission  to  have  account  of  the  Associations  views 
when  deciding  upon  its  Report. 

Yours  faithfully 

CLIFFORD  G.  WHITE 

Secretary 
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Introduction 

1.  The  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  understands  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  is  particularly  interested 
to  know  how  various  local  authority  functions  are  being  discharged  in  different 
areas  of  Greater  London.  This  Memorandum  gives  evidence  about  the  services 
of  main  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  in  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  District 
and  other  areas  for  which  the  Board  has  accepted  responsibility. 


Constitution 

2.  The  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
eighty  years.  It  was  established  in  1875,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  “ the 
effectual  sewerage  of  parts  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Kent.”  The 
Board  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  joint  sewerage  authority  in  England  and  Wales. 

3.  The  local  Acts  and  Orders  under  which  the  Board  operates  are  listed  in 
Appendix  I to  this  Memorandum. 

4 There  are  eleven  local  authorities  who  together  appoint  twenty-six  repre- 
sentatives to  form  the  Board.  The  area  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  District 
is  106,658  acres  (166.65  square  miles),  the  aggregate  rateable  value  on  1st  April, 
1957,  was  £8,445,198  and  the  population  is  estimated  to  be  565,150.  Detailed 
information  is  contained  in  Appendix  II.  Some  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  District 
is  outside  the  Greater  London  area  as  defined  in  the  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference. 

5.  Appendix  II  also  gives  information  about  areas  outside  the  District 
which  drain  to  the  Board’s  system.  These  areas  have  been  admitted  under 
agreements  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Board’s  statutory  powers.*  The  additions 
bring  the  total  area  at  present  dealt  with  by  the  Board  to  110,392  acres  (172.48 
square  miles),  having  an  aggregate  rateable  value  of  £8,828,978  and  an  estimated 
population  of  596,3  3t). 

6.  Particulars  are  also  given  in  Appendix  II  of  further  areas  which,  as  the 
result  of  negotiations  which  have  been  concluded  or  are  in  progress,  are  likely 
to  be  joined  to  the  Board’s  system  in  the  near  future. 

7 The  Board  possesses  all  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  powers  of  local 
authorities  under  the  PubUc  Health  Acts,  but  its  responsibilities  are  confined  to 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  foul  sewage.  To  carry  out  these  responsibilities 
the  Board  has  constructed  main  sewers  passing  through  or  up  to  the  boundary  of 
each  constituent  district.  Sewage  disposal  works  have  been  constructed  near  the 
River  Thames. 


Sewerage 

8.  The  Board’s  main  sewers  have  a total  length  of  about  65  miles.  They 
consist  of  an  intercepting  sewer,  running  across  the  valleys,  extending  from  Long 
Reach  to  Beckenham,  and  other  sewers  which  follow  the  -^Ueys  of  the  rivers 
Cray,  Darenth  and  Ravensbourne  and  the  Kid  brook.  There  are  branches 
extending  to  Erith  and  Kent  Gate.  The  Board  has  statutory  power  to  use  &e 
Dartford  Sewer  (a  public  sewer  vested  in  the  Dartford  Corporahon)  for  *e 
passage  of  sewage  from  the  Darenth  VaUey  area  of  the  Board  s District.  The 


• West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act,  1875,  sections  48,  52  and  53. 
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system  of  sewers  is  a separate  one  ; that  is,  separate  sewers  are  provided  for  foul 
sewage  and  for  surface  water.  The  latter  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  Board’s  sewerage  system  is  wholly  gravitational.  The  sewers 
are  shown  on  the  map  which  forms  Appendix  VI  of  this  Memorandum. 

9.  At  present  the  Board  is  engaged  on  the  duplication  of  certain  lengths  of 
sewers,  to  provide  capacity  equivalent  to  240  gallons  per  head  per  day  throughout 
the  system.  This  work  is  almost  completed  along  four  miles  of  the  West  Kent 
Main  Sewer  and  is  well  advanced  on  the  Cray  Valley  Sewer.  It  is  intended  to 
extend  the  Main  Sewer  from  Beckenham  to  South  Norwood,  to  take  the  flow 
from  that  part  of  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  (see  Part  III  of  Appendix  II), 

10.  The  public  sewers  which  communicate  with  the  Board’s  system  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  concerned.  The  Board  has  not  found  it 
necessary  to  have  any  powers  over  local  sewers  other  than  control  of  the  position 
and  mode  of  communication.* * * §  No  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  volume  of 
sewage  which  may  be  discharged  by  constituent  authorities,  except  control  over 
the  volume  which  may  be  discharged  into  the  Darenth  Valley  Sewer.f 

11.  The  constituent  authorities  of  the  Board  are  “entitled  as  of  right  to 
have  a communication  of  any  sewer  of  that  authority  made  by  the  Board  at  the 
expense  of  that  authority  into  a sewer  of  the  Board.’’t  The  Board  has  power 
to  enter  into  agreements  “ with  any  person  other  than  a constituent  authority  for 
the  making  by  the  Board  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  that  person  of  a communication 
with  or  an  opening  or  drain  into  a sewer  of  the  Board.’’§  This  power  has  been 
exercised  to  permit  the  direct  connection  of  private  sewers  and  house  drains  to 
the  Board’s  sewers,  where  a pubhc  sewer  is  not  conveniently  available. 

12.  The  Board  is  required  to  admit  trade  effluent  into  its  sewers  and  is 
empowered  to  levy  a main  sewer  rate  on  the  occupier  of  premises  from  which 
trade  effluent  is  so  discharged.  In  practice,  discharges  of  trade  effluents  are 
effected  by  agreement,  provision  being  made  for  regulation  of  the  quality  of  the 
effluent,  measurement  of  its  volume,  and  payment  on  the  basis  of  the  volume 
discharged. 

Sewage  Disposal 

13.  The  Board’s  sewage  disposal  works  consist  of  the  Long  Reach  Works 
discharging  to  the  River  Thames  and  the  Dartford  Creek  Works  discharging  to 
Dartford  Creek.  Long  Reach  is  the  principal  works  and  receives  flows  up  to 
50  m.g.d.  The  Dartford  Creek  Works  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Main  Sewer,  U 
miles  upstream  from  Long  Reach  Works,  comes  into  operation  when  the  rate  of 
flow  in  the  Main  Sewer  exceeds  40  m.g.d. 

14.  At  Long  Reach  the  sewage  is  screened,  passed  through  a detritus  tank 
and  given  a minimum  of  2i  hours  settlement.  The  liquor  from  the  settlement 
tanks  is  discharged  to  the  River  Thames.  Sludge  is  digested,  mechanically  de- 
watered and  sold  as  a fertiliser.  A power  plant,  workshops,  stores,  laboratory 
and  offices  support  the  operation,  maintenance  and  control  of  this  plant. 

15.  The  statistics  in  Appendix  III  illustrate  the  capacity  and  performance  of 
the  works  at  Long  Reach. 


• West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act,  1875,  section  50. 

t Darenth  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Order,  1878,  article  XXIV. 

t West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act,  1875,  section  50. 

§ West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act,  1875,  section  53. 
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16.  At  Dartford  Creek  the  sewage  is  given  settlement  only,  after  which  it 
discharges  gravitationally  or  is  pumped  to  the  tidal  waters  of  Dartford  Creek. 
The  sludge  which  settles  out  is  pumped  back  into  the  Main  Sewer,  when  con- 
ditions permit,  and  is  carried  to  the  Long  Reach  Works  in  the  crude  sewage. 

17.  The  situation  of  the  works  at  Dartford  Creek  and  Long  Reach  can  be 
seen  on  the  map  (Appendix  VI). 

18.  The  Board  has  under  construction  the  first  stage  of  a scheme  which 
provides  for  a completely  new  purification  plant  at  Long  Reach  which  will  deal 
with  flows  having  rates  up  to  88  m.g.d.,  the  closing  down  of  the  Dartford  Creek 
Works  and  the  treatment  of  rates  of  flows  above  88  m.g.d.  in  the  existing  settle- 
ment plant  at  Long  Reach. 

19.  The  new  works  under  construction  comprise  comminutors  and  grit 
channels,  primary  settlement  tanks  and  effluent  outfall,  with  the  associated 
pumping  plant  and  site  works.  Subsequent  stages  of  the  scheme  will  provide 
secondary  treatment  plant  consisting  of  aeration  channels  and  final  separating 
tanks,  air  compressing  equipment  and  a new  power  house.  There  will  be  no  need 
to  extend  the  existing  sludge  disposal  plant  at  Long  Reach. 


Royal  Commission  1921-23 

20.  The  Board  gave  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Local 
Government  of  Greater  London  which  reported  in  1923. 

21.  In  their  report  the  Commission  found  that: 

"...  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  was  that  the  London  County 
Council  had  not  proved  that  any  advantage  could  result  from  placing  in  the 
hands  of  a Central  Authority  the  administration  of  main  drainage  over  an 
area  wider  than  the  present  administrative  county.”* * * § 

“ Such  a system  as  that  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board,  which 
takes  the  sewage  of  an  area  larger  than  the  administrative  county  of  London, 
could  not  be  physically  united  with  the  London  system  unless  one  or  other 
of  the  two  were  fundamentally  altered.”! 

22.  A Minority  report  said; 

“ We  need  only  point  to  the  example  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage 
Board,  in  whose  very  wide  area  there  are  no  separate  disposal  works  at  all, 
but  the  whole  of  the  sewage  is  taken  to  one  point  and  there  treated ; a result 
due  entirely  to  the  provision  of  a properly  considered  scheme  . . . ”t 

Greater  London  Drainage 

23.  The  Ministry  of  Health  Report  on  Greater  London  Drainage,  published 
in  1935,  recommended  that  an  area  of  25  miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross  should 
be  served  by  about  ten  centralised  sewage  disposal  works,  and  that  one  of  these 
centralised  works  should  be  that  of  the  Board,  at  Long  Reach. 

24.  The  report  said: 

"...  in  the  area  dealt  with  by  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board  . . . 
difficulties  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  . . . ”§ 


* Cmd.  1830,  p.  28,  para.  105. 

t Cmd.  1830,  p.  64,  para.  238. 

t Cmd.  1830,  p.  143,  para.  24. 

§ Ministry  of  Health  Report  on  Greater  London  Drainage,  1935,  p.  112. 
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Finance 

25  The  Board  makes  annually  estimates  ot  its  expenditure  and  income  on 
capital’  and  revenue  accounts  for  the  forthcoming  year,  and  of  the  amounts 
required  from  the  constitutent  authorities  to  meet  the  estimated  net  expenditure. 
These  requirements  are  notified  to  the  constituent  authorities  in  the  form  of  a 
determination  and  declaration  of  “the  degree  in  which  the  respective  districts  of 
the  Constituent  Authorities  ate  or  will  be  benefited  by  the  execution  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  works  of  the  Sewerage  Board.”*  In 
practice  the  degree  of  benefit  has  always  been  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
sum  which  would  be  produced  by  a rate  of  “ X ” pence  in  the  £ on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  respective  districts  as  at  the  1st  April. 

26.  Particulars  of  the  equivalent  rate  required  by  the  Board,  and  other 
relevant  financial  statistics,  are  contained  in  Appendix  IV. 

27  The  constitutent  authorities  are  required  to  “ make  and  levy  or  require 
to  be  levied  proper  and  sufficient  rates,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  as  regards  any 
parish  or  part  of  a parish  a rate  of  two-shillings-and-fourpence  in  the  pound  in 
any  year  for  payment  of  their  respective  contribution  . . . ”t  In  Appendix  V 
the  rates  levied  by  the  constitutent  authorities  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
in  1957/58  are  compared  graphically  with  the  national  average  rates  for  these 
purposes. 

28.  From  time  to  time  the  Board  makes  calls  of  money  on  the  constituent 
authorities  on  account  of  their  contributions. 

29.  The  Board’s  miscellaneous  income,  mainly  from  charges  for  the  treat- 
ment of  trade  effluents  and  the  sale  of  digested  and  dewatered  sewage  sludge  as  a 
fertiliser,  serves  to  reduce  the  calls  of  money  on  the  constituent  authorities. 

30.  The  agreements  made  with  local  authorities  outside  the  Board’s  District 
(see  paragraph  5)  provide  for  payments  to  be  made  to  the  Board  by  those 
authorities  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  payments  made  by  the  constituent 
authorities. 

31.  The  Board’s  accounts  are  subject  to  district  au^t  and  a copy  of  the 
statutory  financial  statement  and  the  auditor’s  report  is  supplied  to  each  con- 
stituent authority. 


Administration 

32.  All  the  representatives  of  the  constituent  authorities  of  the  Board  are 
Members  of  those  authorities.  The  representatives  are  appointed  annually.  Each 
constituenit  authority  is  directly  represented  on  the  Board  by  one  or  more 
members. 

33.  The  Board  meets  each  month,  excepting  August,  and  considers  reports 
and  recommendations  from  its  committees  (Finance — which  meets  monthly,  and 
Works — ^which  meets  when  required)  and  officers.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  are 
open  to  the  press.  Copies  of  the  Board’s  minutes  are  supplied  to  the  constituent 
authorities. 

34.  The  Board’s  work  is  conducted  under  whole-time  chief  officers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  and  the  Engineer  to  the  Board.  Whole-time  technical. 


* West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Order,  1894,  Article  I. 
t West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act,  1875,  section  60, 
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administrative  and  clerical  assistance  is  provided.  A works  engineer,  chemists 
and  some  clerical  staff  are  stationed  at  Long  Reach  Works.  The  remainder  are 
accommodated  in  offices  owned  by  the  Board  at  Bromley. 


Conclusion 

35.  There  are  sixty-two  administrative  counties  in  England  and  Wales. 
Only  fourteen  of  these  have  a population  in  excess  of  that  in  the  Board’s  District 
and  only  nine  have  a greater  rateable  value.  Of  the  eighty-three  county  boroughs 
only  three  exceed  the  District  in  terms  of  population  and  rateable  value.* 

36.  The  District  contains  over  36%  of  the  population  and  39%  of  the 
rateable  value  of  the  administrative  county  of  Kent. 

37.  The  area  served  by  the  Board’s  sewers  and  works  has  been  extended 
from  time  to  timef  and  further  extensions  are  planned.  The  extensions  have 
taken  place  at  the  request  of  the  local  authorities  concerned,  who  have  thus 
evinced  satisfaction  with  the  services  provided  by  the  Board.  The  Board  has 
been  able  to  afford  facilities  for  adjoining  areas  in  the  counties  of  London  and 
Surrey. 

38.  The  Board  is  confident  that  its  existing  sewers  and  works  and  those 
under  construction  and  in  preparation,  together  with  the  engineering,  financial 
and  administrative  resources  at  its  command,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the 
sewage  from  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  District  and  other  areas  draining  or 
proposed  to  drain  to  it,  can  be  dealt  with  efficiently  and  economically. 

39.  It  would  be  disadvantageous  to  divide  the  administration  of  the  services 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  in  the  Board’s  District  as  between  the  part  in  the 
area  under  examination  by  the  Commission  and  the  remainder  of  the  District. 
Indeed,  to  do  so  would  reverse  a step  taken  as  recently  as  1955  when  the  Darenth 
Valley  Main  Sewerage  District  was  abolished  and  the  Board’s  District  corres- 
pondingly extended.!  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  centralised  administration  of  the  services  over  an  area  larger  than  that 
which  can  be  served  by  one  system  of  main  sewers  and  a single  disposal  works. 

40.  On  the  facts  stated  In  this  Memorandum  and  the  experience  of  over 
eighty  years  in  West  Kent,  it  is  clear  that  a joint  board  constituted  of  represent- 
atives of  local  authorities,  can  provide  effective  and  convenient  local  government 
for  services  such  as  main  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  which  are  best 
administered  over  areas  having  natural  boundaries  not  co-extensive  with  those 
likely  to  be  favoured  for  other  local  government  purposes. 

A.  1.  W.  JEFFERY 

Secretary  of  the  Board 


Offices  of  the  Board 
20  Blyth  Road 
Bromley,  Kent 

14th  April,  1958 


* Based  on  information  in  “ The  Municipal  Year,  Book,  1958.” 
t Notably  in  1930,  1933  and  1955. 

J West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Order,  1955. 
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Appendix  II 

authorities,  districts,  acreage, 

POPULATION,  RATEABLE  VALUES  AND 
representation 

Part  I— Constituent  Anthorities 


Name  of  authority 

Description  of  district 

Area 

(acres) 

Popu- 

lation 

(mid- 

1957) 

R.V.  at 
1/4/57 

No.  of 
represen- 
tatives 

The  Beckenham 
Borough  Council 

The  borough  of  Beckenham, 
except  the  Beckenham 
Sewerage  Area  defined 
by  the  Beckenham 
Sewerage  Act,  1873 

5,346 

66,390 

i,:i85,6iio 

4 

The  Bexley  Borough 

The  borough  of  Bexley 

4,869 

90,020 

1,207,341 

3 

The  Bromley 
Borough  Council 

The  borough  of  Bromley 

6,519 

65,220 

1,240,164 

4 

The  Uitan  District 
Council  of 
Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup 

The  urban  district  of 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 

8,957 

87,790 

1,203,777 

3 

The  Urban  District 
Council  of  Cray- 

The  urban  district  of 
Crayford 

2,698 

29,980 

380,5811 

1 

The  Dartford 
Borough  Council 

The  borough  of  Dartford 

4,292 

42,460 

598,863 

3 

The  Rural  District 
Coundl  of  Dart- 
ford 

The  parishes  of 
Eynesford 
Eanungham 
Horton  Kirby 
LuUingstone 
Sutton-at-Hone  and 
Wilmington,  and 
parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Darenth 
Fawkham 
Longfield  and 
West  Kingsdown, 
within  the  rural  district  of 
Dartford 

18,300 

28,240 

291,561 

1 

The  Erith  Borough 
Council 

The  borough  of  Erith 

4,607 

46,010 

704, 9S1 

2 

The  Urban  District 
Council  of 
Orpington 

The  urban  district  of 
Orpington 

20,842 

72,-170 

1,073,899 

3 

The  Rural  District 
Council  of 
Sevenoaks 

The  parishes  of 
Dunton  Green 
Halstead 
Kemsing  and 
Otford  and 

parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Brasted 
Chevening 
Riverhead 
Seal 

Sevenoaks  Weald 
Shoreham 
Sundridge  and 
Westerham 

within  the  rural  district  of 
Sevenoaks 

26,500 

20,300 

266,044 

1 

The  Urban  District 
Council  of  Seven- 
oaks 

The  urban  district  of 
Sevenoaks 

3,728 

16,570 

292,407 

1 

Totals  for  constituent  authorities  

106,658 

565,150 

8,445,198 

26 
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Part  II — Out-District  Authorities 


Name  of  aulhorUy 

Description  of  district 

Area 

(acres) 

Population 

R.V.  at 
1/4/57 

The  Urban  District 
Council  of  Caterham 
and  Warlinghara 

The  Hamsey  Green  areas 
of  the  urban  district  of 
Caterham  and  Wariing- 
ham 

219 

1,000 

16,719 

The  Urban  District 
Council  of  Coulsdon 
and  Puriey 

The  Sanderstead  area  of 
the  urban  district  of 
Coulsdon  and  Puriey 

1,001 

6,610 

123,743 

The  Croydon  County 
Borough  Council 

The  Addington  area  of  the 
county  borough  of 
Croydon  (see  note  in 
Part  III  of  this 
Schedule) 

2,200 

23,000 

230,754 

The  Rural  District 
Council  of  Godstone 

Part  of  the  pansh  of 
Tatsfield  in  the  rural 
district  of  Godstone 

314 

500 

10,438 

The  Lewisham  Metro- 
politan Borou^ 
Coundl 

A few  properties  in  the 
metropolitan  borough  of 
of  Lewisham 

20 

662 

The  Woolwich  Metro- 
politan Borough 
Council 

A few  properties  in  the 
metropolitan  borough 
of  Woolwich 



50 

1,464 

Totals  for  Out-District  authorities  

3,734 

31,180 

383,780 

GRAND  TOTALS 

110,392 

596,330* 

8,828,978f 

• In  evidence  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  West  Kent  Main  Drainage 
Bill,  1875,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said  that  the  population  of  the  area  affected  by  the  proposed 
scheme  (of  which  he  was  the  engineer),  was  “About  70,000.” 

t The  rateable  value  has  increased  from  £187,736  at  1st  April,  1877,  to  an  estimated  £9,015,646 
at  1st  April,  1958. 
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Part  in— Proposed  Extensions 


Name  of  authority 

Description  of  district 

Area 

(acres) 

Population 

The  Croydon  County  Borough 
Council 

The  South  Norwood  area  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Croydon 
(Note;  It  is  intended  that  this 
area  and  the  Addington  area 
—see  part  II  of  this  Schedule 
— should  be  incorporated  in 
the  West  Kent  Main  Sewer- 
age District,  and  that  the 
Croydon  County  Borough 
Council  should  become  a 
constituent  authority  of  the 
Board  with  representation  in 
the  same  proportion  as  other 
constituent  authorities.) 

3,590 

68,060 

The  Rural  District  Council  of 
Dartford 

Parts  of  the  parishes  of  Hartley, 
Longfield  and  Stone  within 
the  rural  district  of  Dartford 

900 

3,000 

The  Rural  District  Council  of 
Godstone 

Parts  of  the  parishes  of  Tats- 
field  and  Titsey  within  the 
rural  district  of  Godstone 

475 

100 

The  Urban  District  Council 
of  Penge 

Six  properties  in  the  urban 
district  of  Penge 
(Note:  These  few  properties 
at  present  drain  to  the  South 
Norwood  works  of  the 

Croydon  County  Borough 
Council — see  above) 

10 

Totals  for  proposed  extensions  

4,965 

7ll,,170 

Appendix  III 

LONG  REACH  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS 


Year  ended  Silif  March 

Details 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Sewage  flow  

(million  gallons) 

8,178 

8,748 

8,760 

8,777 

8,738 

Sludge  digested  

(thousand  gallons) 

57,589 

57,973 

54,205 

65,917 

70,874 

Gas  produced 

(million  cubic  feet) 

102.3 

140.8 

127.5 

157.85 

148.27 

Electricity  generated 

(units) 

1,287,941 

1,455,044 

■1,588,368 

l,578,8Iil 

1,957,632 

W.K.  natural  fertiliser  produced 
(tons) 

6,939 

5,248 

7,110 

5,873 

6,483 

W.K.  natural  fertiliser  sold 
(tons) 

6,437 

4,877 

7434 

5,587 

5,808 
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Appendix  FV 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 


Year  ended  31it  March 

Details 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958t 

Rateable  Value  

£5,076,831 

£5,194,923 

£5,3411,306 

£9,060,360 

£8,828,613 

Equivalent  rate  in  the  £*  ... 

6d. 

6d. 

6d. 

4id. 

4id. 

Gross  expenditure  on  revenue 
account 

£150,073 

£136,968 

£133,362 

£124,677 

£175,000 

Net  (rate-borne)  cost  per  head 
of  population 

4.66/- 

4.33/- 

4jH/. 

3.26/- 

SI- 

Net  (rate-borne)  cost  per 
million  gallons  of  sewage 

£16.05 

£13.98 

£13.27 

£10.95 

£16.5 

External  loan  debt 

£86,036 

£70,476 

£59,685 

£494,279 

£526,024 

Unit  nmning  costs  (shillings) 

Sewerage — ^per  m.g.  of  sewage 

38.8 

■12.70 

16.50 

Sewage  purification~per  m.g.  of  sewage 

18., 1 

23.5,1 

22.25 

Sludge  digestion — per  thou. 

cu.  ft.  of  gas  produced 

1.45 

1.4 

1.25 

Sludge  dewatering — per  ton  of  fertiliser  produced 

59.4 

41.9 

30.50 

Electrical  supply — per  unit  generated 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

* The  highest  equivalent  rate  in  the  £ levied  by  the  Board  was  Is.  5d.,  in  1884.  The  lowest 
level  reached  since  that  year  was  31d.  in  1936. 
t Provisional. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Weybridge  and  District  Young  Liberal 
Association 


17  Crutchfield  Lane 
Walton-on-Thames 

Surrey 
June,  1959 

Dear  Sirs 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  above  association  the  following  resolution  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  A1  Thornton,  and  was  subsequently  passed  unanimously. 

“ That  Aldermen  should  be  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  the  whole 
area  and  should  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  time  of  the  Council  Elections. 
That  the  present  system  of  election  of  Aldermen  be  reviewed  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  abuse  by  political  parties.  We  consider  that  their 
election  should  be  democratic.” 

In  seconding.  Miss  Joan  Groves  hoped  that  in  nominating  Aldermen  for 
the  council,  consideration  would  be  given  to  services  they  had  rendered  to  the 
district. 

Yours  faithfully 

J.  THORNTON  (Mrs.) 

Secretary 
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The  Weybridge  Residents’  Association  represents  residents  in  four  Wards, 
Weybridge  1,  Weybridge  2,  St.  George’s  Hill  and  Oatlands  Park.  It  was  formed 
eighteen  months  ago  with  the  primary  object  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  district,  which  as  present  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  make  it  an 
area  with  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  to  enhance  the  amenities  in  keeping 
with  that  character. 

The  whole  of  the  Urban  District  is  within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  and 
its  southern  boundary  is  outside  the  limits  of  development.  Whilst  Weybridge, 
Walton  and  Hersham  are  small,  and  individual  towns,  a great  deal  of  the  area  is 
of  a nature  which  may  be  described  as  rural  residential,  there  being  many  houses 
but  nowhere  at  a very  high  density,  and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  spaces 
containing  trees,  hedges  and  both  cultivated  and  wild  growths  of  the  nature  found 
in  the  country.  In  the  southern  parts  it  is  pure  country,  including  common  and 
farm  land  and  the  northern  boundary  is  the  River  Thames,  the  banks  of  which  are 
not  built  up  to  any  significant  extent. 

The  population  may  be  divided  into  those  whose  living  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  who  are  retired,  and  those,  a high  proportion,  who  travel 
daily  to  London  for  work.  This  Association,  speaking  particularly  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Weybridge,  is  convinced  that  the  former,  and  especially  those  who 
were  born  in  the  district,  feel  strongly  that  their  roots  are  in  a small  town  of 
character  in  rural  surroundings,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  those  rural  surround- 
ings spoilt,  and  the  small  town  absorbed  into  a large  district  of  purely  urban 
character  and  outlook.  Those  who  travel  daily  to  London  tend  to  have  entered 
the  district  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  they  did  so  because  of  its  rural  nature, 
because  they  did  not  want  to  live  in  a large  town,  and  because  they  were  willing 
to  accept  the  disadvantages  of  the  daily  journeys  in  order  to  live  in  the  country. 

In  the  last  few  years  development  In  the  district  has  not  always  been  of  a 
character  in  keeping  with  the  amenities  which  have  been  described,  and  there  is 
considerable  local  concern  in  the  matter.  The  people  of  Weybridge  do  not  want 
to  keep  it  static,  they  do  not  want  to  keep  other  people  out,  but  they  do  want  to 
see  development  in  the  right  direction,  and  they  do  want  to  see  its  character 
enriched  and  enhanced,  not  spoilt ; and  this  character  is  not  urban  and  cannot  be 
made  so.  The  people  of  Weybridge  have  no  wish  for  a closer  inte^ation  mth 
the  Greater  London  area,  they  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  they 
fear  many  disadvantages,  foremost  of  which  would  be  destruction  of  the 
individual  character  of  the  area. 


In  regard  to  the  form  of  Local  Government  in  the  area,  this  Association 
considers  that  the  present  form  of  two-tier  government  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Association  have  had  no  difficulty  in  negotiation  with  either  the 
Local  Council  or  the  County  Council. 


R.  H.  TIZARD 

Hon.  Sec. 


28th  June,  1958 
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Evidence  submitted  by 

The  Women  Public  Health  Officers  Association 

1 . The  Women  Public  Health  Officers’  Association  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London. 

The  membership  of  the  Women  Public  Health  Officers’  Association 
consists  of  professional  women  who  are  employed  by  local  health  and 
education  authorities  in  England  and  Wales.  The  majority  of  the  members 
are  qualified  health  visitors  who  are  employed  as  health  visitors,  health 
visitor/ school  nurses  and  school  nurses.  They  are  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  physical  and  mental  health,  the  prevention  and  early  recognition  of 
breakdown  in  either  field,  and  the  overall  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

2.  The  Association  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  present  system  and 
working  of  local  government  in  the  Greater  London  area.  The  Association's 
opinion  is  based  on  the  experience  of  members  working  for  local  authorities  of 
different  types  and  sizes  including  those  in  the  areas  under  review  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

This  experience  shows  that  there  are  certain  disadvantages  which  appear  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  organisation  of  a very  large  authority.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  that  in  such  authorities : 

(a)  the  system  as  operated  at  present  is  uneconomic  in  the  use  of  manpower 
and  of  time  and  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  administration  through 
the  duplication  of  certain  functions  and  records  ; 

(b)  control  is  remote  and  policy  is  formed  too  far  away  to  be  -sensitive  to 
local  needs  or  to  be  readily  adaptable  to  changing  conditions ; 

(c)  the  magnitude  of  the  administration  tends  to  limit  the  opportunity  for 
experimentation  and  to  discourage  civic  pride  and  voluntary  effort. 

3.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
and  other  services  under  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  the  School 
Health  Service,  the  housing  of  evicted  families  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act  and  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Department  should  be  closely 
linked  under  one  authority.  These  services,  together  with  the  welfare  of  the 
handicapped,  seek  to  preserve  an  overall  service  of  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the  family : 
the  integration  of  their  administration  would  reduce  to  a minimum  the  possibility 
of  divided  responsibility  and  break  in  the  continuity  of  such  services. 

4.  While  it  is  appreciated  that  the  responsibility  for  the  control  and  co- 
ordination of  these  services  could  not  be  entrusted  to  authorities  as  small  as  the 
existing  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Association  that 
they  should  be  the  responsibility  of  much  smaller  authorities  than  the  present 
County  Councils  of  London  and  Middlesex  or  that  there  should  be  really  effective 
decentralisation  of  administration. 

May,  1958 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
The  Women  Public  Health  Officers’  Association 

WOMEN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICERS’  ASSOCIATION 

2nd  July,  1958 

Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

I am  sorry  that  we  have  kept  you  waiting  for  a reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th 
May  in  which  you  asked  the  Association  to  expand  a little  on  parts  of  our 
memorandum  to  the  Commission. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  correct  the  somewhat  misleading 
phrase  “ as  small  as  the  existing  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  ” as  we,  of  course, 
do  realise  the  very  significant  variation  in  size  between  the  various  boroughs. 

The  Association  has  been  considering  whether  we  could  define  more  closely 
the  size  of  local  authority  unit  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area.  We  are  conscious  that  a figure  which  might  be  ideal  for  the  personal 
health  services  would  be  too  small  for  welfare,  or  child  care  purposes.  In  the 
consideration  of  this  problem,  my  Committee  has  found  it  helpful  to  examine  the 
present  divisionalisation  in  the  London  County  Council  area  and  they  have  noted 
that  very  valuable  experience  has  been  gained  in  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
between  the  health,  school  health  and  children’s  departments  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  for  all  three  purposes  the  nine  divisions  coincide. 

We  would  like  therefore  to  suggest  that  the  maximum  population  for  a unit 
with  the  powers  which  we  envisage  should  be  500,000  and  the  minimum  200,000. 
(In  this  connection,  it  is  noted  with  interest  that  only  one  Division — Division  2 — 
a densely  populated  area,  is  greater  than  this  maximum  figure).  My  Committee 
felt  it  necessary  to  suggest  such  a wide  range  in  the  size  of  units  because  it  is 
their  view  that  in  determining  the  boundaries,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
varying  density  of  population  and  also  barriers  created  by  topography. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposal  which  we  understand  still  has  the  support  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  that  the  personal  health  services  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Boroughs.  When  this  proposal  was  made  in  1955,  the 
Association  made  representations  to  the  London  County  Council  expressing 
concern  that  the  health  service  would  in  this  way  become  fragmented  and  be 
separated  from  the  other  social  services.  We  would  like  now  to  reiterate  our 
view  that  although  we  consider  the  creation  of  a new  set  of  authorities  capable 
of  undertaking  responsibility  for  all  the  closely  related  social  services  is  desirable, 
if  the  Commission  decides  against  this  solution,  we  would  prefer  that  the  local 
health,  welfare,  child  care  and  education  services  should  continue  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  County  Council  with  possibly  greater  and  more  real  dele- 
gation of  powers  to  the  Division. 

May  I thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  amplify  our  views 
in  this  way. 

Yours  sincerely 

(Sgd.)  NORAH  K.  ROSS 

General  Secretary 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Adkins 

207  Mortlake  Road 
Kew  Gardens 

Richmond,  Surrey 

27th  October,  1959 


Dear  Sir 

I enclose  for  7°"^  ™^°^^er^oJ*Natgof  ^Lo^^^ 

f fo"uSent“of°London  University,  and  I have  lived  in  London  since  1951. 

I am  sure  you  must  have  received  ideas  and  opinions  from  all  quarters,  and 
the  va"vesld  interests  concerned  (County  Councils,  and  Borough  Councils 
who  wish  to  become  County  Boroughs,  etc.,  etc.). 

Mv  sole  object  in  view  is  that  the  best  possible  solution  should  be  chosen 
and  thIt  soL  (overdue)  and  radical  alteration /development  of  the  system  should 
take  place. 

The  best  solution  so  far  put  forward  is.  that  suggested  (according  to  the 
PressT  by  ae  Gr^er  Lo°ndon  Group  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  But 
unfortuMtely  the  principles  and  proposals  suggested  by  them  are  too  drastic  in 
Sidr  orLent  form,  and  have  not  been  adapted  so  that  they  may  be  incorporated 
Z the^  current  system  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  speed  and  the  least  incon- 

venience. 

The  proposals  I have  framed  in  the  accompanying  schedule  are  ve^  similar 
to  their  proposals,  but  differ  in  that  they  could  be  superimposed  on  to  the  current 
system,  I will  quote  two  or  three  of  the  problems  to  emphasise  my  point. 

(1)  L.S.E.  suggest  (a)  25  new  Greater  London  Boroughs.  How  would  they 
relate  to  the  present  metropoUtan  boroughs?  I would 

consider  larger  areas  are  required,  then  this  could  be  accomplished  by  merging 
two  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  e.g.  Hammersmith /Kensington,  etc. 

N.B.  Any  new  units  should  be  based  mainly  on  present  Borough  areas. 

(2)  The  problem  of  County  Council  v.  Local  Borough  Council  would  best 
be  solved  by  giving  the  local  councils  considerably  extended  powers  (those  of  a 
County  Borough  without  the  title)  but  still  allowing  the  County  Council  to  retain 
a co-ordinating  function  in  most  of  these  matters,  i.e.  they  would  plan  and 
supervise  the  Housing  or  Education  policy  of  the  whole  county  area,  and  control 
the  more  important  aspects  of  the  programme. 

The  result  should  be  co-operation  between  the  two  authorities,  and  not  the 
present  conflict  and  tug-of-war. 

(3)  The  main  objection  to  a Greater  London  Council  is  that  it  would  be 
top-heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  would  rapidly  become  bureaucratic  and  full  of  red 
tape.  One  remedy  to  this  would  be  to  set  up  six  regional  centres  based  on  county 
halls  such  as  the  Guildhall,  County  Hall,  Wembley,  Kingston,  Greenwich,  Poplar 
(Town  Halls),  etc. 

The  counties  affected  (Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey)  would  then  establish  the  rest 
of  the  county  administration  at  Chelmsford,  Guildford  and  Canterbury. 
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To  sum  up,  I am  quite  certain  that  the  ideas  in  the  accompanying  schedule 
are  possible  and  reasonable,  and  right  (1)  on  limits  of  present  Greater  London 
Area ; (2)  on  regional  County  areas ; (3)  on  division  of  functions  between  county 
and  district  authorities. 

But  I have  not  sufficient  experience  to  fill  in  the  details  on  (5)  the  bert 
composition  of  a Greater  London  Council ; or  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  split 
Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  etc.,  into  Rural  and  Urban  County  Councils.  I know  the 
need  is  obvious,  but  would  it  be  beneficial  ? 

I leave  you  with  these  ideas  and  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in  your  onerous 

task. 

Yours  faithfully 

DAVID  P.  ADKINS 


Reform  of  Local  Government  in  London 


Introduction : There  has  been  no  really  radical  alteration  in  the  shape  of 
Local  Govermnent  in  London  since  1929,  or  earlier.  The  result  has  been  a 
monopoly  of  power  by  the  socialist  group  on  the  London  County  Council,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  overlapping  areas  outside  the  L.C.C.  area.  It  is  now  high  tune 
that  there  should  be  one  co-ordinating  authority  for  the  whole  area,  especially  m 
the  realms  of  road  transport,  bridges  and  overall  (Town)  planning. 

N.B.  The  new  structure  should  be  superimposed  on  the  present  one. 


A Plan  for  Reform 


(1)  The  limit  of  the  Area  should  be  defined  as  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  (see  back  of  booklet  on  Rent  Act,  1957),  This  runs  from  Potters  Bar  to 
Coulsdon  and  Purley,  or  from  Staines  to  ChigweU,  or  Orpington. 

(2)  This  new  Greater  London  Council  Area  should  be  sub-divided  into  SIX 
County  Council  Areas,  and  superimposed  on  the  present  system.  The  six  areas 


are: 

(a)  Metropolitan  Kent  plus  Greenwich  and  Woolwich. 

(b)  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  Croydon  C.B. 

(c)  Rest  of  L.C.C.  (split  Wandsworth  with  Putney  and  Barnes). 


(d)  S.W.  Middlesex  (South  of  Hendon  M.B.). 

(e)  N.  Middlesex  (to  include  all  of  Barnet  U.D.C.). 

(f)  Metropolitan  Essex,  plus  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  C.B.S  (and  Romford). 

(3)  County  Councils  should  retain  some  of  the  wider  county  services,  e.g. 

Fire,^iLnbulances.  Civil  Defence,  etc.,  and  assume  general  co_ordinating  powers 
over  the  rest  e g Education.  They  should  control  grammar  schools,  ffigh  schools 
and  technical  colleges,  also  school  building  programmes 

but  the  day  to  day  provision  of  normal  education  should  be  run  at  the  LOCAL 
DISTRICT  LEVEL— by  local  councils. 


(4)  All  major  local  services  should  be  run  by 
co-ordinated  at  county  level,  e.g.  schools,  housing. 


the  local  district  council  and 
roads,  drainage,  and  sewage. 


etc. 
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NB  The  county  councils  should  be  able  to  undertake  the  larger  housing 
schemes  such  as  the  Barbican  scheme,  the  L.C  C.  Roehampton  scheme  the 
Mord/Ealing  development,  etc.,  etc.  There  should  be  much  more  of  this 


overall  planning. 

(5)  A new  Grand  Council  for  London  should  be  elected-probably  by  indirect 
representation  of  the  various  bodies  involved. 


Two  possible  schemes  are: 

(a)  A Parliament  of  the  Aldermen  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs  plus  County 
Councillors,  or 

(b)  A Grand  Council  of  18,  or  more,  2 from  each  County  Area,  and 
representatives  of  gas,  electricty,  water,  etc. 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Miss  C.  E.  M.  Cates 


9 Gilston  Road 

S.W.10 
7th  June,  1958 


Dear  Sir 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  21st.  I am  primarily  interested  in  the  subject 
as  a social  worker,  that  is  to  say  in  the  impact  on  human  lives  and  welfare  of 
local  authority  thinking,  planning  and  action. 


1 have  been  a hospital  almoner  for  twenty  years  and  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  the  centralisation  of  power  and  authority, 
the  farther  removed  are  the  planners  from  the  fundamental  needs  of  human 
beings.  There  have  been  recently  some  interesting  broadcasts  on  slum  clearance 
and,  consequently,  re-housing  in  Bethnal  Green.  The  central  scheme  has  been 
one  that  social  workers  in  that  area  have  long  had  in  mind — ^the  destructive  result 
of  breaking  up  communities  because  they  are  each  looked  upon  as  small  portions 
of  an  enormous  whole  which  has  to  be  bulldozed  into  uniformity.  In  addition  to 
undermining  much  that  is  important  in  the  development  and  fundamental  needs  of 
humanity,  for  example,  family  responsibility,  this  method  of  dealing  with  re- 
housing actually  throws  more  burden  on  state  finances.  When  there  are  fewer 
relatives  to  help  the  old  people,  or  to  stand  by  in  family  crises,  more  state  help 
in  the  way  of  home  helps,  nurseries,  etc.,  is  needed.  One  feels  that  if  a sm^M 
authority  had  been  deaUng  with  the  situation,  it  could  have  been  handled 
differently. 


On  the  whole,  too,  smaller  units  seem  more  capable  of  active  co-operation 
with  voluntary  bodies  to  the  enrichment  of  both  sides.  The  voluntary  bodies 
often  have  a deeper  understanding  of  human  needs  but,  of  course,  less  experience 
in  extensive  planning  and  finance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  that  department  of  the  L.C.C.  most  in  to^h 
with  and  understanding  of  human  needs  is  the  Health  Visitors  Department.  The 
Health  Visitors  were  originally  part  of  the  borough  set-u^the  smaUer  imt  and 
were  taken  over  by  the  L.C.C.  when  the  Health  Act  came  into  being.  Atottedly 
decentraUsation  of  authority  in  spheres  affecting  the  whole 
sitate  a great  deal  of  co-operative  discussion  and  some  slowing  down  “f 
But  speedy  action  following  the  more  meagre  thinkmg  of 
head  of  a centralised  authority  is  not  necessarily  more 

action  foUowing  the  more  enriched  thinking  of  many  groups.  The  argument  for 
snS  S and  limited  obstruction  is  usually  the  one  put  forward  to  justify 
ictatOTship  Actually  obstruction  and  delay  need  not  necessarily  follow  a wider 
flelfof  to  the  sensory  method,  already  adopted  by  some  orgamsations. 

were  used. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  the  larger  unit  does  not  always 
show  the  best  results  It  is  far  easier  for  the  smaller  unit  to  keep  in  close  contact 
with  work  going  forward  for  the  community  than  the  larger  one. 

It  is  Dossible  that  if  there  could  be  close  contact  between  the  authority  and 
those  totaSng^^^^^^^  the  cost  of  replacing  roofs  and  dealing  with  floods  on 
housing  estates  might  be  avoided. 
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A very  disturbing  aspect  in  both  borough  and  county  authorities  at  the 
moment  is  the  emphasis  on  politics.  It  is  obvious  that  both  the  thinlmg  and  the 
work  of  local  authorities  has  been  impoverished  as  a result.  It  might  be  better 
for  the  community  if  matters  dealing  specifically  with  human  welfare,  for 
example,  housing,  old  people’s  homes,  etc.,  were  first  explored  and  discussed  by 
sensory  groups,  attached  to  the  local  authority,  whose  findings  could  be  reported 
to  the  local  press  as  well  as  to  the  local  authority.  Election  of  such  groups  should 
be,  of  course,  on  a strictly  non-political  basis. 

This  is  a rather  sketchy  comment  on  so  vast  a subject  but  I could  not  quite 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  how  far  the  limits  of  your  enquiry  would  extend. 


Yours  faithfully 


(Sgd.)  C.  E.  M.  CATES 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Mr.  M.  P.  Collins,  B.A 

23  Montem  Road 
Forest  Hill,  S£.23 


A STUDY  OF  URBAN  COMPLEXES 
WITHIN  THE  SOUTHERN  HALF  OF 
THE  GREATER  LONDON  AREA 


It  has  been  found  that  the  rapid  expansion  of  London,  which  has  engulfed  the 
surrounding  towns  within  a radius  of  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  has  not 
effected  a sublimation  of  the  minor  town  centre.  A hierarchy  of  service  centres 
has  evolved  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  amorphous  urban  mass  of  Greater 
London,  has  suffered  a process  of  service  devolution.  In  other  words  the 
engulfed  towns  made  the  suburban  growth  possible.  They  acted  as  the  foci  for 
the  inter  and  post  war  suburban  spread,  which  then  became  dependant  upon 
these  centres  for  urban  amenities,  shopping,  entertainment,  etc.  This  urtan 
spread  was  purely  residential,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  employment  within  these 
existing  town  centres,  the  journey  to  work  into  the  Central  Area  became 
inevitable. 


A survey  has  been  conducted  throughout  every  shopping  centre  in  South 
London,  between  the  Thames  and  the  Green  Belt,  and  the  following  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  of  the  larger  shopping  centres 
are  rapidly  expanding,  offering  a greater  range  of  goods,  more  competibve  prices, 
and  better  entertainment  facilities,  and  in  fact  successfully  compehng  with  Cental 
London.  On  Saturdays  the  movement  of  people  into  the  larger 
equals  the  Monday  to  Friday  commuting  into  Central  London,  -^e  “^in  baas 
for  this  Saturday  movement  of  population  is  the  availability  of  labile  Transport 
ation.  The  suburban  bus  services  play  a large  part  m determning  the  “ono 
popularity  of  a shopping  centre.  Centres  such  as  Woolwich,  Lewisham, 

Lixton  Putney,  Bromley,  Croydon,  Richmond,  Sutton  and  Kingston  are  all  the 
“nLerous  bus  routes  and  hence  are  readily  accessible  to  the  surrounding 
residential  areas.  Maps  have  been  made  showing  isochromes  centred  on  the 
afore-mentioned  shopping  centres,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  20  immte  i^ctaome 
is  a pertinent  one  in  determining  the  tribute  shopping  regions.  The  20  nunute 
isochromes  delimit  the  zones  in  which  the  shopping  centres  are  the  natural  foci 
r org?“sed  rban  activity.  The  zones  beyond  the  20.  mmum  isoc^ 
areas  of  “ divided  loyalty  ” in  which  the  whims  and  fancies  of  mthviduals  play  a 
krae  part  in  deterrnining  the  centre  of  their  choice  for  shopping  and  other 

into  Central  London. 
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The  growth  of  specific  centres  has  already  been  noted,  and  interviews  with 
several  of  the  larger  chain  stores,  etc.,  have  confirmed  this.  An  analysis  of  their 
sales  trends  suggests  that  the  larger  suburban  shopping  centre  is  becoming  more 
popular  at  the  expense  of  the  Central  Shopping  Area.  Board  of  Trade  statistics 
have  also  shown  that  sales  are  increasing  faster  in  the  suburban  centres  than  in 
the  West  End  and  Central  London  centres.  Chain  stores  are  remodelling  their 
branch  stores  in  the  suburbs  in  a further  effort  to  attract  and  efficiently  serve  this 
ever-expanding  consumer  market.  The  towns  with  over  250  shops  have  tended 
to  expand  and  become  regional  centres.  It  has  also  been  established  that  the 
shopping  centres  within  Central  South  London  are  tending  to  decline,  e.g., 
Walworth  Road,  Clapham  Common,  Wandsworth,  Old  Kent  Road,  etc.  This  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  urban  pattern  in  South  London  was  related 
to  foot  and  horse  transportation  which  necessitated  a closer  spacing  of  these  older 
centres.  Once  London  developed  an  efficient  system  of  public  transport  and  it 
became  possible  to  effect  a journey  in  30  minutes  which  had  previously  taken  a 
day  on  foot,  certain  centres  became  less  important  as  service  centres.  Tribute 
shopping  and  service  regions  grew  larger  with  the  improvement  in  public  transport 
systems,  and  this  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  importance  of  the  centres  which 
were  established  in  the  late  19th  Century.  Many  of  the  centres  in  Central  South 
London  are  too  near  to  the  West  End  and  each  other  to  flourish.  The  converse 
is  true  in  the  suburbs  where  the  shopping  centres  were  spaced  more  widely  apart, 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  expanded  at  the  same  time  as  the  improved  system 
of  public  transportation. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  some  of  the  Central 
Shopping  Centres  is  the  nature  of  the  residential  property  which  surrounds  them. 
Over  90%  of  this  property  is  more  than  75  years  old,  structurally  sound  but 
lacking  the  residential  amenities  to  be  found  in  suburbia.  Hence  it  has  ceased  to 
attract  the  middle  and  higher  income  groups  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
average  purchasing  power  per  capita  has  decreased.  This  has  been  verified  by 
several  large  combines  who  state  that  many  of  their  branches  in  Central  London 
barely  pay  their  way  and  do  not  warrant  renovation,  etc.  When  this  state  of 
affairs  is  reached  the  shopping  centre  suffers  a further  set  back,  because  once  the 
shops  become  old  fashioned  and  drab  looking,  they  cease  to  attract  “ window 
shoppers  ” who  form  the  bulk  of  would  be  purchasers.  Finally  the  large  combines 
close  down  their  branch  stores  and  the  process  of  economic  decline  is  further 
accentuated,  e.g.  at  Clapham  Common  where  Messrs.  Marks  and  Spencers  have 
closed  down  their  retail  store. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  urban  life  in  South  London  is  the  journey  to 
work  pattern  which  emphasises  the  form  of  control  exerted  by  Central  London 
upon  the  surrounding  towns.  The  peripheral  growth  of  London  has  been  based 
upon  the  increase  of  employment  in  the  Central  Area.  The  erection  of  offices  in 
the  Central  Area  has  progressed  at  such  a rate  that  it  will  provide  employment 
for  at  least  another  150,000  office  workers  by  1961.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present 
there  are  nearly  600,000  office  workers  in  the  Central  Area,  although  some 
estimates  put  the  figure  much  higher  at  just  over  1.15  millions.  It  is  this 
dependence  upon  employment  in  the  Central  Area  which  has  led  to  the  dormitory 
nature  of  suburbia.  The  suburban  growth  was  completely  unnatural  in  as  much 
as  it  was  not  promoted  by  the  expansion  of  local  employment.  This  absence  of 
local  employment  has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  office  worker  to  find 
well-paid  employment  in  the  suburbs.  An  analysis  of  the  1951  Census  showing 
the  proportion  of  workers  in  office  occupation  to  the  total  number  occupied  by 
place  of  residence  shows  that  suburbia  provides  the  higher  percentage  of  office 
workers  per  total  population  occupied. 
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Table  1 

Percentage  of  OfiBce  Workers  to  Total  Occupied 


Coulsdon  & Purley 

34.2% 

Beckenham  

34.1% 

Banstead  

29.8% 

Malden  & Coombe 

29.7% 

Beddington  & Wallington 

29.3% 

Bromley  

27.0% 

Sutton  & Cheam  

27.1% 

Surbiton  

26.9% 

Merton  & Morden 

26.0% 

Orpington  

25.4% 

Table  2 

Percentage  of  Office  Workers  to  Total  Occupied  in 


the 

Administrative  County  of  London 

Wandsworth 

24.2% 

Lewisham 

24.0% 

Woolwich 

19.2% 

Lambeth 

17.8% 

Battersea 

17.6% 

Camberwell 

16.9% 

Deptford 

16.0% 

Greenwich  . . . 

15.2% 

Bermondsey 

10.6% 

Southwark  . . . 

10.1% 

It  is  perfectly  true  to  argue  that  the  total  occupied  population  is  far  greater  in 
the  London  Boroughs,  but  a study  of  the  occupational  tables  has  shown  that  there 
is  a large  surplus  of  office  workers  who  are  dependent  upon  the  “city”  for 
employment. 

The  suburban  centres  have  not  developed  an  administrative  function  in  terms 
of  total  persons  occupied  in  an  administrative  capacity.  Small  branch  offices  of 
The  Ministry  of  Labour,  Inland  Revenue,  etc.,  are  located  in  most  of  the 
suburban  centres,  but  these  offices  do  not  meet  the  local  demand  for  office 
employment.  Despite  the  policy  of  regional  decentralisation  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Headquarters,  e.g.  Ministry  of  Pensions  at  Blackpool,  the  Ministery  of 
Labour  at  Newcastle,  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  effect  the  decentralisation 
of  private  firms.  The  suburban  centres  have  alwap  been  overshadowed  by  the 
“ city,”  and  have  never  been  able  to  offer  the  specalist  services  necessary  for  large 
scale  administration.  The  centralisation  of  administration  in  Central  London 
has  facilitated  many  forms  of  economic  endeavour  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
heads  of  large  combines  to  effect  a nation-wide  control  of  their  syndicates.  Tins 
is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  London  is  the  seat  of  the  Legislative  and  all  its 
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executive  bodies,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  national  system 
of  communication.  Accessibility,  nodality,  and  the  juxta -position  of  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  ports  have  all  led  to  the  selection  of  Central  London  as  head- 
quarters for  the  nation’s  commerce  and  all  its  latent  forms  of  administration, 
The  suburban  centres  have  not  been  able  to  compete  financially  with  the  “city” 
for  clerical  labour ; and  the  higher  rates  of  pay  obtainable  in  the  “ city  ” plus 
the  added  benefits  and  excitement  of  metropolitan  life,  have  made  the  financial 
outlay  necessary  for  the  journey  into  London  acceptable  if  not  profitable.  The 
following  table  gives  a brief  analysis  of  the  Passenger  Statistics  relating  to  the 
journey  to  work  into  Central  London.  The  following  figures  relate  to  the 
persons  entering  Central  London  between  7 a.m.-10  a.m. 


Table  3 

Road  Services 

Railways 

Tubes 

Total 

1948  ... 

288,659 

348,675 

452,250 

1,089,584 

1955  ... 

270,600 

399,900 

472,000 

1,142,500 

Difference 

—18,059 

-1-51,225 

-1-19,750 

-1-52,916 

It  is  true  that  the  net  increase  over  this  period  1948-1955  is  only  52,916,  but 
this  is  made  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Planned 
Decentralisation  of  Industry  and  Employment  has  been  instituted  since  1948. 
Despite  the  growth  of  the  New  Towns,  Planned  Satellites  and  expanded  towns, 
all  housing  “ overspill  ’’  population,  etc.,  the  overall  result  is  still  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  working  in  Central  London.  The  higher  incomes  earned 
by  those  working  in  the  city  enables  this  specialist  labour  force  to  afford  the 
expense  of  the  journey  to  work,  even  if  they  are  moved  outside  the  immediate 
environs  of  Greater  London.  A large  number  of  people  resident  in  the  New 
Towns  of  Crawley,  Basildon  and  Harlow  still  travel  daily  into  London  to  seek 
employment.  Desire  to  escape  the  “ city  ’’  smog  has  resulted  in  further  residential 
development  in  or  near  the  Green  Belt.  The  system  of  public  transportation  is 
such  as  to  make  the  journey  from  Brighton,  for  example,  take  little  longer  than  a 
journey  from  just  outside  the  Green  Belt.  This  also  applies  in  respect  of  the 
Green  Belt,  average  journey  of  40  minutes  from  the  City  and  the  County  of 
London.  Hence  it  is  becoming  just  as  convenient  to  live  15-50  miles  away  from 
the  city  as  to  live  only  5-15  miles  distant.  This  has  resulted  in  the  further 
separation  of  residence  and  work  place. 

The  increase  in  the  provision  of  office  accommodation  in  the  Central  London 
Area  has  resulted  in  the  depopulation  of  the  Central  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  i.e. 
those  which  logically  should  be  providing  residential  accommodation  for  the  city 
workers.  The  seemingly  unsatiable  demand  for  office  accommodation  in  Central 
London  has  seen  land  values  rise  to  a phenomenal  all  time  peak,  and  some  sites 
have  an  estimated  value  of  up  to  £10,000,000  per  acre  if  they  could  be  capitalised. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  redevelopment  of  Central  London  has  seen  the 
gradual  exclusion  of  purely  residential  zones.  No  private  developer  will  build 
residential  accommodation  when  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  build  office  blocks. 
The  new  concept  of  a mixed  zone,  i.e.  shop  frontage,  surmounted  by  offices  and 
finally  flats,  is  possibly  one  way  of  curbing  the  depopulation  of  Central  London. 
But  as  yet  it  has  not  been  implemented  in  the  city.  The  following  table  shows 
the  extent  to  which  the  Central  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  being  depopulated. 
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Table  4 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1956 

(Estimated) 

City  

19,657 

13,709 

10,999 

5,324 

5,180 

Finsbury  

87,923 

75,995 

69,888 

35,370 

34,870 

Holborn 

49,357 

43,192 

38,860 

24,810 

22,640 

Westminster  

160,261 

141,578 

129,579 

100,000 

96,100 

St.  Pancras  (South) 

45,255 

42,090 

38,732 

23,430 

20,974 

St.  Marylebone  (South) . . . 

61,594 

51,636 

48,053 

35985 

33,419 

Total  

424,047 

368,200 

336,111 

224,919 

213,183 

This  table  clearly  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  Central  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  have  suffered  a loss  o£  residential  population  since  1911.  Should  this 
trend  continue,  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present,  then  the  congestion  caused  by  the 
journey  to  work  into  London  will  reach  unmanageable  proportions  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Existing  public  transport  facilities  are  already  working  at  full 
capacity,  viz.  the  travel  conditions  in  the  South  Eastern  Region  during  peak  period 
travel.  Even  the  use  of  10-coach  trains  between  Dartford  and  London  has  failed 
to  reheve  the  congestion.  Although  it  sounds  melodramatic  it  can  be  stated  that 
large  scale  office  redevelopment  is  reducing  the  Central  Area  to  a lifeless  shell, 
lacking  the  resident  population  to  maintain  a thriving  community.  The 
sociological  implications  of  this  trend  have  not  been  fully  evaluated.  One 
noticeable  factor  is  the  absence  of  shops,  in  the  Temple  area,  which  sell  basic 
foodstuff.  Mid-day  shoppers  have  to  walk  nearly  15  minutes  before  reaching 
fishmongers,  butchers  and  greengrocer  shops,  etc.,  clothing,  cafes,  tobacconists, 
confectionery  and  stationers  are  predominant  shops  to  be  found  in  the  Temple 
and  Fleet  Street  area.  This  generalisation  excludes  the  larger  departmental 
stores  which  carry  a wider  range  of  basic  foodstuff,  but  at  prices  far  above  those 
prevailing  in  residential  areas.  Large  scale  mid-day  shopping  which  should  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  influx  of  commutors,  is  hardly  noticeable  in  the  “ city.  It 
is  this  absence  of  shops  selling  basic  foodstuff  which  accounts  for  the  flourishing 
yet  unhygenic  street  markets,  e.g.  High  Holborn,  Lower  Marsh,  etc.  The  flourish- 
ing complex  of  basic  foodstuff  shops  to  be  seen  around  the  approaches  to  the 
suburban  railway  stations  is  further  evidence  of  the  inability  of  Central  London 
to  satisfy  daily  shopping  needs.  Hence  the  final  result  of  all  this  is  that  a greater 
amount  of  shopping  has  to  be  carried  out  on  Saturdays,  accounting  for  the  large 
crowds  of  people  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  larger  suburban  centres.  The  increase 
in  weekend  sales  is  a trend  which  the  larger  combines  have  confirmed  after  an 
analysis  of  their  sales  statistics.  The  fact  that  a large  number  of  people  are  not 
paid  until  Friday  must  influence  these  sales  statistics,  but  it  doesn  t account  fully 
for  the  popularity  of  Saturday  shopping  in  the  suburbs. 


Further  research  is  being  conducted  into  the  pattern  of  urban  life  in  Greater 
London  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  define  the  urban  field  or  sphere  of 
influence  of  each  of  the  suburban  shopping  centres.  At  present  an  analysis  of 
the  weekly  or  “ local  ” newspaper  is  being  earned  out  and  it  is  hoped  that  th 
advertisements,  private  and  commercial,  news  items,  etc.,  will  help  to  delimit  th 
tribute  regions.  Various  other  factors  are  being  correlated  in  the  hope  that  a 
sufficient  degree  of  conformity  will  result,  and  estabUsh  the  patterns  of  urban  hfe 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  Metropolis.  A shopping  survey  has  been  made  m 
each  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  centres  and  a basic  analysis  of  the 
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shopping  structure  is  available.  The  location  of  Local  Government  offices, 
private  offices  and  entertainment  facilities  have  also  been  tabulated  and  a coml 
parative  analysis  is  now  possible.  The  shops  have  been  classified  into  groups, 
i.e.  food,  clothes,  household  goods,  services  and  luxury  goods.  The  occurence  of 
each  type  has  been  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  shops  in  the  following 
tables. 

Table  5 


The  Administrative  County  of  London 


CENTRES 

WITH 

MORE 

THAN  300 

SHOPS 

Food 

Clothes 

Services 

Luxury 

Household 

Total 

Brixton  

34% 

34% 

12% 

8% 

IWa 

390 

Peckham  

27% 

32% 

15% 

10% 

13% 

339 

Streatham  

32% 

23% 

18% 

18% 

8% 

348 

Tooting  

35% 

23% 

19% 

13% 

9% 

427 

Woolwich  

29% 

20% 

13% 

13% 

10% 

361 

CENTRES 

WITH 

BETWEEN  20  0 — 30  0 SHOPS 

Food 

Clothes 

Services 

Luxury 

Household 

Total 

Balham  

38% 

15% 

19% 

13% 

10% 

250 

Catford  

31% 

25% 

17% 

16% 

6% 

219 

Clapham  Junction  ... 

31% 

27% 

15% 

15% 

10% 

243 

Deptford  

37% 

26% 

11% 

10% 

10% 

271 

Greenwich  (plus 
Trafalgar  Road)  ... 

47% 

16% 

17% 

8% 

9% 

204 

Lewisham  

28% 

22% 

13% 

17% 

11% 

276 

Putney  

33% 

22% 

19% 

12% 

10% 

223 

Walworth  Road 

24% 

35% 

19% 

9% 

8% 

241 

CENTRES 

WITH 

BETWEEN 

100  — 20  0 SHOPS 

Food 

Clothes 

Services 

Luxury 

Household 

Total 

Blackheath  

32% 

13% 

16% 

9% 

9% 

116 

Camberwell 

38% 

12% 

29% 

7% 

11% 

177 

Clapham  Common  . . . 

40% 

19% 

22% 

8% 

11% 

148 

East  Dulwich 

42% 

11% 

16% 

13% 

11% 

166 

Eltham  

30% 

23% 

20% 

9% 

9% 

165 

Forest  Hill  

34% 

10% 

16% 

11% 

8% 

138 

Herne  Hill 

38% 

15% 

22% 

15% 

6% 

111 

New  Cross  

38% 

6% 

19% 

13% 

10% 

123 

Plumstead  

30% 

12% 

22% 

9% 

9% 

143 
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Food 

Clothes 

Services 

Luxury 

Household 

Toted 

Sydenham  

37% 

9% 

24% 

13% 

11% 

169 

Tower  Bridge  Road 

35% 

26% 

19% 

10% 

10% 

103 

Wandsworth 

48% 

10% 

18% 

14% 

6% 

102 

Crystal  Palace 

37% 

13% 

18% 

13% 

11% 

195 

Upper  Norwood 

46% 

19% 

19% 

7% 

7% 

176 

CENTRES 

WITH 

LESS 

THAN  100 

SHOPS 

Food 

Clothes 

Services 

Luxury 

Household 

Total 

Lee  

47% 

7% 

20% 

9% 

8% 

85 

Elephant  & Castle  ... 

43% 

17% 

9% 

10% 

20% 

93 

Tulse  Hill  

46% 

7% 

26% 

12% 

3% 

59 

This  study  has  been  carried  out  in  the  relevant  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
but  the  results  have  still  to  be  correlated.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this  analysis  is 
related  to  the  sales  statistics  as  recorded  in  the  Census  it  will  help  to  determine 
the  shopping  habits  of  the  residents  in  Greater  London. 

The  above  is  a brief  account  of  the  field  of  research  which  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  author  of  this  report.  One  aim  of  this  research  is  to  establish  a 
reasoned  policy  for  the  decentralisation  of  office  employment  from  the  Central 
Area  to  selected  suburban  centres  in  South  London.  Part  of  this  policy  will  be 
the  promolgation  of  new  administrative  areas  to  recognise  the  increased  status 
of  these  expanded  suburban  centres.  The  fact  that  some  centres  are  expanding 
their  spheres  of  influence  should  be  recognised  in  the  world  of  administration.  A 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  journey  to  work  structure  is  to  be  attempted  in  order 
that  the  policy  of  decentralisation  can  be  related  to  the  prevailing  ecenomic 
conditions. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Deller 

88  Beaconsfield  Road 

Mottingham,  S.E.9 

The  Secretary  22nd  June,  195j 

Dear  Sir 

Alterations  in  the  boundary  between  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Woolwich  and  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council 

I should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  anomalies 
created  by  the  present  position  of  the  boundaries  between  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Woolwich  and  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council 
in  the  area  of  Mottingham. 

The  boundary  in  question  runs  in  a westerly  direction  from  New  Eltham  j 
to  White  Horse  Hill,  Chislehurst,  where,  instead  of  carrying  straight  on  to  meet  | 
its  continuation  at  the  west  side  of  Elmstead  Woods,  it  turns  in  a northerly 
direction  along  Mottingham  Lane  for  approximately  one  mile  before  turning 
back  to  resume  its  normal  course. 

The  boundary  thus  forms  a peninsular  of  Kent  jutting  into  London,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  who  would  be  included  in  the  Boroughs  of  Woolwich  or 
Lewisham  if  the  boundary  was  drawn  in  a roughly  straight  line  actually  find 
themselves  being  administered  by  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District 
Council.  This  would  be  understandable  if  the  boundary  followed  some  natural 
obstacle,  such  as  a river,  which  caused  the  local  residents  to  regard  Chislehurst 
or  Sidcup  as  their  local  centre.  This  is  not  the  case  however  and  the  boundary 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  quite  arbitrarily. 

There  is  no  direct  public  transport  from  the  Mottingham  area  in  question  to 
Sidcup  ; there  is  no  direct  public  transport  from  a large  part  of  the  area  (the 
residential  area  around  Jevington  Way)  to  Chislehurst.  The  large  majority  of 
local  residents  rarely  visit  Chislehurst  or  Sidcup  and  do  not  share  in  the  amenities 
these  centres  provide. 

In  contrast,  there  are  three  bus  routes  connecting  the  area  to  Eltham,  the 
town  which  most  residents  regard  as  the  centre  of  their  local  activities,  and  which 
is,  in  any  case,  only  fifteen  minutes  walk  from  Mottingham  Village. 

The  local  electricity  and  gas  services  are  administered  by  the  showrooms 
in  Eltham. 

Thus  the  residents  of  the  Mottingham  area  are  not  entitled  to  take  part  in 
local  affairs  in  the  area — ^Eltham — in  which  they  are  interested,  and  have  no 
interest  in  the  local  affairs  of  that  area — Sidcup — ^in  which  they  are  entitled  to  take 
part.  The  present  arbitrary  boundary  thus  distorts  the  natural  development  of 
local  activities. 

In  addition  the  boundary  produces  artificial  anomalies  in  the  rating  valuations 
in  the  area ; there  is  up  to  20  % variation  in  rateable  value  between  similar 
houses  on  different  sides  of  the  boundary. 

I would  suggest.  Sir,  that  any  changes  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  local  government  organisation  in  the  area  that  I have  mentioned  should  include 
an  alteration  of  the  present  boundary  such  that  the  area  of  Mottingham  is  included 
with  that  of  Eltham,  whatever  wider  organisation  both  are  a part  of. 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  B.  DELLER 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Dimmock 

(Formerly  Clerk  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham) 


6 Harestone  Hill, 
Caterham 

Surrey 


CATERHAM  AND  WARLINGHAM 


Introduction 

Whilst  this  Memorandum  is  submitted  in  my  capacity  as  an  ordinary  elector,  it 
win  be  appreciated  that  it  was  inevitable  that,  to  a considerable  extent,  I should 
rely  upon  44  years’  experience  as  a Local  Government  Officer,  27  of  these  as 
Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority. 

The  Commission  may  feel  that  it  is  not  inappropriate  in  examining  the 
obvious  factors  which  come  to  mind,  and  may  consider  it  to  be  useful  and 
perhaps  constructive,  to  look,  however  briefly,  at  matters  which  lie  beneath  the 
surface ; to  ascertain  whether  the  lessons  of  history  may  assist ; and  whether  simh 
matters  may  be  regarded  as  of  importance  in  suggesting  a background  inseparable 
from  the  more  evident  considerations ; the  latter  being  the  aim  to  secure  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  by  the  redistribution  of  the  municipal  services  in  relation 
to  the  Rateable  Values  (apart  from  Government  and  rate  deficiency  grants)  which 
in  the  end  must  pay  for  them. 

1899 


The  Caterham  Urban  District  was  formed  in  1899,  seceding  from  the  Rural 
District  of  Godstone  within  whose  Area  it  had  become  the  larger  f^sh 
contributor  to  the  revenue  of  the  Rural  District  Council.  The  Civil  Parish  of 
Caterham,  which  for  32  years  was  co-terminous  with  the  boundanes  of  the  Urban 
District,  subsists  today  as  a unit  within  the  enlarged  Urban  District  comprising 
four  Civil  Parishes. 

The  Godstone  Rural  District  Council  claimed  payment  by  Caterham  of  a 
substantial  sum  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  Litigation  followed,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  High  Court  was,  that  the  Claim  failed.  Godstone  ajppe^ed,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the  decision.  Caterham  appealed  to  the  Hoi^  M 
Lords  and  after  a brief  hearing  the  Lords  restored  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below,  holding  in  effect  that  it  was  unsound  m prmciple  and  m law  that  one 
Authority  should  benefit  financially  at  the  expense  of  another,  its  neighbour,  in 
such  circumstances. 


It  was  partly,  and  perhaps  largely,  as  a result  of  that  case,  that  the  Local 
Authorities  (Financial  Adjustment)  Act.  1913,  was  eventuaUy  passed  ^ch 
etablished  the  position  that,  subject  to  agreement,  a substantial  loss  of  ^-^teaWe 
Value  could  be  reflected  in  a successful  claim  for  compensation  by  a losing 
Authority. 

I have  stated  the  prinicipal  facts  briefly.  They  could,  of  course  be  elabor- 
ated, should  the  Commission  consider  that  to  be  useful. 
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1931 

In  that  year  the  Urban  District  of  Caterham  was,  by  Order,  extended  by  the 
addition  of  the  Parish  of  Warlingham  and  by  the  adoption  of  certain  consequen- 
tial and  minor  “ fringe  ” adjustments  affecting  the  areas  of  the  Coulsdon  & Parley 
Urban  District  (to  the  North)  and  that  of  the  Godstone  Rural  District  (to  the 
South).  The  Parish  of  Warlingham  was  formerly  within  the  Godstone  Rural 
District.  In  this  case  the  situation  was  different  and  Godstone  successfully 
claimed  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Rateable  Value.  The  Urban  District 
Council,  after  Arbitration,  borrowed  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  their  obligation. 

By  that  union  (creating  the  Urban  District  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham), 
the  ratepayers  of  WarUngham  secured  at  the  outset  a reduction  of  rates  of  7d. 
in  the  £ in  the  ensuing  financial  year.  Godstone  had  long  delayed  a decision 
upon  the  increasingly  urgent  question  of  providing  main  (soil)  drainage  in 
Warlingham,  previously  drained  to  cesspools,  whereas  after  union,  the  newly- 
constituted  Council  completed  a scheme  already  in  embryo,  and  without  undue 
delay  secured  main  drainage  for  a greater  part  of  the  Parish  of  Warlingham. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  negotiations  had  previously  taken  place  (Mr.  Arthur 
Collins,  Financial  Adviser  to  Local  Authorities,  of  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster, 
acting)’  for  the  addition  of  Warlingham  to  the  Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  & 
Purley  (the  south  boundary  of  Coulsdon  & Purley  adjoins,  for  its  greater  part, 
the  north  boundary  of  Caterham  & Warlingham).  But  it  became  clear  from  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  vigorously  and  capably  advocated,  that  a link  with 
Caterham  was  desired. 


Wishes  of  Inhabitaiits 

Upon  those  two  occasions  (in  1899  and  in  1931)  much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 


1934 

In  this  year— by  the  Surrey  Review  Order,  1933— made  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929  (“  Review  of 
County  Districts,”  every  10  years)  the  District  was  further  extended  by  the 
addStion  of  the  Parish  of  Woldingham  and  a small  part  of  the  Parish  of 
Chelsham,  both  formerly  within  the  Rural  District  of  Godstone.  And  by  the 
addition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Parish  of  Chaldon  adjoining  part  of  the  west 
boundary,  formerly  within  the  (abolished)  Rural  District  of  Reigate. 

1958 

Thus  is  the  District  constituted  today,  comprising  8,250  acres  or  approximately 
13  square  miles.  About  two-thirds  of  the  area  is  within  the  “Metropolitan 
Green  Belt  ” and  potentially  secure  against  further  urban  development.  This  is 
a decision  of  poMcy  at  Parliamentary  level,  but  is  not  law.  It  can  be  over-ridden 
by  the  appropriate  Minister,  acting  judicially  in  pursuance  of  planning  principles. 

In  the  last  mentioned  case,  differing  from  the  two  previous  alterations,  the 
wishes  of  the  inhbitants  were  not  so  visibly  apparent.  An  instance  of  this  is 
provided  by  the  Memorandum  of  the  Chelsham  and  Woldingham  Association, 
recently  submitted  to  the  Commission,  wherein  they  referred  it  is  understood  to 
the  strong  objection  of  Woldingham  in  1933  to  union  with  Caterham  & Warling- 
ham, and  intimated  in  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  deciding  to 
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recommend  a severance  of  the  Urban  District  (whereby  much  of  the  urban  parts 
of  the  area  might  become  part  of  a “ conurbation  ” of  the  Greater  London  Area 
combined  with  parts  of  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey  Authorities  to  the  North),  then 
they  would  submit  and  urge  that  Woldingham-cum-Chelsham  should  be  returned 
to  the  area  of  the  Godstone  Rural  District. 

In  the  negotiations  of  that  time,  the  Council  urged  upon  the  Surrey  County 
Council  that  they  did  not  desire  any  extension  or  alteration,  beyond  a few  very 
minor  fringe  adjustments  for  better  administration,  inasmuch  as  it  was  considered 
that  Caterham  & Warlingham  was  a workable  and  not  unwieldy  unit  of  Local 
Government.  They  added,  however,  that  if  the  County  Council  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  district  should  be  enlarged,  having  regard  to  their  review 
embracing  wider  areas  of  East  Surrey,  then  (though  disagreeing)  the  Urban 
District  Council  would  do  their  best  without  further  protest,  to  administer  the 
enlarged  Area  with  that  efficiency  and  due  regard  for  economy  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed. 


Parliamentary  Electoral  Divisions 

It  may  be  of  interest — if  not  of  use — to  recall  that  the  electoral  areas  within  the 
Parliamentary  Divisions  have  not  been  re-adjusted  at  equal  pace  with,  or  at  the 
same  time  as,  the  alterations  of  Local  Government  boundaries.  For  example, 
the  Eastern  Parliamentary  Division  of  Surrey,  comprised  until  a few  years  ago— 
The  Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  & Purley 
The  Urban  District  of  Caterham  & Warlingham 

The  Rural  District  of  Godstone  (south  to  the  Sussex  boundary  at  East 
Grinstead),  and 

The  Parish  of  Addington  in  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon. 

Now,  as  a consequence  of  a statutory  alteration  of  areas,  the  East  Surrey 
Constituency  comprises  only  the  abovementioned  two  Urban  Districts.  The 
duties  of  Electoral  Registration  and  the  organisation  of  Parliamentary  Elections 
have  for  many  years,  and  still  are,  undertaken  at  Caterham,  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  having  been  delegated  to  Caterham  by  the  Clerk 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  Surrey  County  Council.  It  may  not  be  a true 
“ delegation  ” in  a legal  sense,  but  the  word  suffices. 

Civil  Parishes  and  Wards 

Although  the  District  comprises  the  four  Civil  Parishes  of  Caterham,  Warlingham, 
Woldingham  and  Chaldon,  their  constitution  as  Civil  Parishes  being  still  statute 
law,  their  significance  and  importance,  as  Civil  Parishes,  is  negligible  nowadays, 
and  (it  may  be  assumed  generally)  such  may  be  the  case  with  most  Civil  Parishes 
contained  within  the  areas  of  Municipal  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts.  The 
creation  of  Wards  for  the  convenient  division  of  the  electorate  may  have  been  a 
cause.  It  is  debateable. 

This  Urban  District  has  10  wards. 

Services 

The  services  administered  by  the  Urban  District,  whether  by  autonomy,  or  by 
delegation  or  agency  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  will  have  been  adequately 
dealt  with  by  the  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Urban  District  Council, 
coupled  with  the  effects  of  their  transference  to  any  newly-constituted  Urban 
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Authority  in  this  part  of  East  Surrey,  and  it  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to 
refer  to  them  here. 

Public  Relations 

Moreover  in  considering  the  impact  of  revisions  upon  the  social  interests  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  in  regard  to  those  organisations  integrated  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  with  the  civic  life  of  the  Local  Authority  and  that  of  its  elected 
representatives,  it  may  be  well,  the  Commission  may  think,  to  take  into  account 
the  somewhat  nebulous  situation  which  in  recent  years  has  become  known  as 
“ Public  Relations.” 

the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  by  virtue  of  his  (in  the  present  instance,  her) 
office,  in  the  numerous  engagements  and  visitations  undertaken,  may  be  termed 
an  ambassador  of  goodwill  in  the  maintenance  of  congenial  relationships  between 
the  Council  and  such  organisations — and,  through  them,  an  agent  for  creating 
a potent  source  of  influence  to  sustain  a well-informed  electorate. 

In  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  Area  as  at  present  constituted,  the  effect 
upon  those  bodies  (Clubs,  Societies,  Ratepayers’  Associations,  and  the  like)  whose 
constitutions  derive  from  the  title  and  size  of  the  Urban  District  or  of  its 
Parishes,  might  be  unfortunate,  and  might  give  rise  to  disintegration  if  union  or 
affiliation  with  other  bodies,  whose  constitutions  might  have  differing  aims  and 
interests,  occurred  as  an  unavoidable  result  of  a drastic  revision  of  areas. 

Consideration  of  the  foregoing  may  usefully  be  joined  with  an  examination 
of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Clerk  of  the  Council  would,  I am  sure,  be 
glad  to  supply  to  the  Commission  an  up  to  date  list  of  all  local  organisations  and 
branches  of  the  political  parties,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 

Boundary  Anomalies 

(a)  The  highway  of  Kingswood  Lane  at  the  North-East  boundary  of  the 
Urban  District,  is  in  Caterham  & Warlingham,  although  with  the  exception  of 
six  hereditaments,  all  properties  on  the  North  side  are  rated  in  Coulsdon  & 
Purley.  The  road  has  not  been  made  up  and  adopted  as  “ a highway  repairable 
by  the  inhabitants  at  large.”  (The  quoted  words  are  those  of  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act,  1892.) 

These  factors,  and  the  status  of  the  road  in  relation  to  its  continuance  as 
Kingswood  Way  in  Coulsdon  & Purley,  alleged  to  be  in  part  an  ancient  highway, 
have  caused,  year  after  year,  interminable  argument  as  to  the  means  for  securing 
repair.  The  legal  position  is  involved,  and  will  not  be  clarified  under  existing 
law  until  either  (a)  a greater  part  of  the  highway  is  transferred  to  the  Urban 
District  of  Coulsdon  & Purley,  or  (b)  the  rateable  value  of  most  of  the  North 
side  is  included  in  Caterham  & Warlingham. 

(b)  The  premises  forming  the  Warlingham  Park  Hospital,  being  Group  No. 
44  of  the  53  Groups  within  the  area  of  the  S.W.  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital 
Board  (and  formerly  belonging  to  the  County  Borough  Council  of  Croydon)  are 
disposed  as  follows ; 

The  main  hospital  buildings  are  in  the  Parish  of  Chelsham  in  the  Rural 
District  of  Godstone ; its  cemetery  and  part  of  the  sewage  disposal  site  ate  in  the 
Urban  District  of  Coulsdon  & Purley ; the  isolation  block  and  some  hospital 
houses  in  Daniel  Lane  and  Harrow  Road,  and  the  other  part  of  the  sewage 
Disposal  Works,  are  in  Caterham  & Warlingham. 
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All  these  are  adjoining,  or  adjacent  to,  the  main  buildings,  although  rated,  as 
mentioned,  in  different  districts. 

These  are  cited  as  examples,  but  there  are  other  equally  absurd  anomalies. 
Perhaps  the  Commission  might  think  it  well  for  its  representatives  to  inspect 
these  sites,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  proposed  visit  to  the  District. 


Conclusion 

In  my  view,  when  the  Commission  has  weighed  and  collated,  and  reduced  to 
reasonable  and  readable  proportions  the  “ evidence  ” tendered  from  local 
sources,  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  may  show  a desire  (subject  it  may  be 
to  inconsiderable  modification)  that  this  District  should  remain  as  at  present 
within  the  area  of  the  Administrative  County  of  Surrey.  Albeit  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  county  administration  may  undergo  revolutionary  changes,  in 
order  to  establish  a less  cumbersome  and  more  realistic  relationship  with  the 
electors ; upon  the  formation  of  all-purpose  Authorities,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
system  to  secure  wide  co-ordination  with  neighbouring  Authorities  to  preserve 
consistency ; resulting  in  the  abolition  of  the  “ County  Rate  ” collected  by  the 
County  District  Authorities,  in  respect  of  which,  because  of  detachment  from 
local  criticism  and  isolation  at  County  Hall,  the  County  Councils  are  in  large 
measure  immune  from  effective  criticism. 

Summary 

The  main  points  of  this  Memorandum,  which  is  tendered  with  much  respect  and 
a deep  regard  for  the  great  importance  of  the  Commission’s  task  of  recommending 
the  shape  of  things  to  come,  with  their  manifold  contacts  and  perplexities,  may 
be  summarised  as  suggesting  a consideration  of : 

(a)  The  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

(b)  The  consequential  financial  adjustments. 

(c)  Public  Relations  and  the  interests  of  accredited  local  bodies. 

(d)  The  structure  of  Parliamentary  Registration  Electoral  Areas. 

(e)  Incidental  “ fringe  ” adjustments  to  ensure  better  administration,  whether 
or  not  substantial  alteration  of  the  Area  is  recommended. 

(f)  The  boundaries  of  ecclesiastical  Parishes  within  the  areas  to  be  con- 
sidered, or  overlapping. 

(g)  The  growth  of  shopping  centres,  and  their  relationship  to  residential 
development. 

P.  E.  DIMMOCK 

Retired,  1955. 

Formerly: 

Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority  and 
Returning  Officer. 

Registrar  of  Local  Land  Charges. 

Deputy  Electoral  Registration  and 
Returning  Officer,  East  Surrey 
Parliamentary  Constituency. 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Gardner 

33  Braundton  Avenue 

Sidcup,  Kent 
30th  January,  I960 


Dear  Sir 


May  I,  as  a coinparatively  junior  local  government  officer  who  is  nevertheless 
intensely  interested  in  the  problem  of  Greater  London  government,  venture  to 
mention  one  relevant  fact  which,  so  far  as  I can  see  after  reading  all  the  oral 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  published  to  date  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  brought  out  ? I refer  to  the  decrease  in  the  original  status 
of  the  28  metropolitan  boroughs  caused  by  the  combined  effect  of  loss  of  both 
functions  and  population— a situation  which  among  all  the  111  local  authorities 
m the  Royal  Commission’s  area  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 


Since  the  metropolitan  boroughs  were  created  in  1900  there  has  not  onlv 
been  a considerable  diminution  of  functions  but  in  most  cases  the  decline  in 
population  has  been  tremendous— the  population  of  the  Administrative  Countv 
having  approached  the  five  million  mark  at  the  turn  of  the  century  whereas  it  is 
now  under  3|  millions. 

I mention  the  point  because  I well  recall  that  even  before  the  last  war  when 
the  original  population  had  already  declined  one  often  heard  it  said  in  discussions 
among  local  government  officers  that  there  were  far  too  many  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  grouping  of  them.  If,  therefore  the 

bnvTfn  r'  I Tu  ‘“day  since  not  only 

have  functions  been  reduced  by  post-war  legislation  but  largely  because  of  the 

f serves-except  tor  a few  among  those  on  the 
borders  of  the  County — has  very  considerably  declined  still  further. 

If  I may  quote  examples,  the  population  of  Finsbury  and  Holborn  combined 
IS  now  less  than  that  of  either  of  them  in  1900  ; that  of  Bermondsey  and  Deptford 
combined  is  now  about  the  same  as  that  of  Bermondsey  alone  in  1900,  and  a 
simlar  position  allies  as  regards  Westminster  and  St.  Marylebone  • and’ 

of  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar,  Stepney 
and  Shoreditch  combined  is  some  40,000  less  than  that  of  Stepney  alone  when 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  were  created.  ^ 

Yours  faithfully 


JAMES  GARDNER 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq.,  Secretary 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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683  Holderness  Road 


Dear  Sirs 


Hull,  E.  Yorks 
7th  May,  1959 


I am  writing  to  support  the  representations  already  made  to  you  by  the  M P s 
for  Dagenham  and  South  Ilford,  urging  that  all  L.C.C.  Out-County  Housing 
Estates  should  be  transferred  to  the  local  councils  ten  years  after  construction, 
so  that  sons  and  daughters  of  tenants  on  marriage  may  have  the  opportunity  (at 
present  denied  them)  of  filling  vacant  tenancies  and  thus  ensuring  the  continuity 
of  population  essential  to  the  true  development  of  community  life. 

For  the  four  years  ended  September,  1958,  I was  minister  of  the  Becontree 
Methodist  Central  Hall,  and  so  was  able  to  observe  for  myself  the  evil  effects 
of  the  L.C.C.  policy  in  connection  with  this  the  largest  and  oldest  of  its  Out- 
County  Estates  on  the  general  life  of  Dagenham,  the  borough  so  largely  over- 
lapped by  Becontree.  In  my  19  years  of  ministry  in  seven  different  areas  of  this 
country  I have  never  come  across  one  so  weak  in  church  and  community  life  as 
this,  mainly  I would  claim  due  to  the  policy  of  the  L.C.C.  forcing  away  the  vast 
majority  of  young  couples  to  find  homes  on  marriage. 

To  take  my  own  church  there  as  the  example  (entirely  typical  of  the  rest), 
in  my  four  years  out  of  a membership  of  100  we  lost  sixteen  young  couples  by 
removal.  The  great  majority  of  these  32  people  were  active  members  and 
included  some  of  our  best  church  workers.  The  youth  work  of  the  church  which 
had  brought  these  folk  to  us  in  childhood  was  being  steadily  crippled  by  their 
departure  as  the  older  remaining  members  grew  unable  to  maintain  it.  We  had 
plenty  of  grandparents  in  the  church,  but  none  of  their  grandchildren. 

As  I soon  discovered,  this  was  not  merely  a church  problem:  it  found  an 
equal  parallel  in  every  other  community  organisation  in  Dagenham  dependent  on 
recruitment  from  young  people.  And  I was  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
many  of  these  bodies  when  I joined  with  them  to  found  the  Dagenham  Housing 
Applicants’  Association,  of  which  I became  the  first  Hon.  Secretary,  to  fight  the 
issue  with  the  L.C.C.  I beg  to  submit  a copy  of  the  brochure’*  we  published, 
and  which  gained  wide.spread  newspaper  publicity  at  the  time  in  our  favour! 
The  Association  still  exists  and  the  present  Hon.  Sec.  is  the  Rev.  R.  T.  K. 
Griffin,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Becontree. 

The  keynote  of  Dagenham’s  general  population,  forty  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Becontree  Estate,  in  relation  to  public  responsibility  is  an  apathy 
remarkable  for  its  deadliness  even  in  the  London  area.  I once  attended  a meeting 
called  to  form  a Dagenham  Confederation  of  Tenants’  Associations.  Out  of  a 
population  of  115,000  (mostly  tenants)  six  people  attended,  in  spite  of  all  proper 
attempts  at  publicity. 


This  apathy  is  mainly  due  to  the  facts  that;  (a)  Parents  can  find  little 
enthusiasm  for  improvements  in  their  town’s  life  when  there  is  little  hope  that 
their  children  will  reap  any  benefit ; (b)  Young  people  can  grow  no  local 


* Community  Life,”  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gill,  Hon.  Seoretatv, 

uagennam  Housing  Applicants’  Association— not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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patriotism,  knowing  that  there  they  have  no  abiding  city ; and  (c)  Churches 
other  good  social  organisations  are  too  weak  to  provide  a sufficient  leaven  < 
the  spirit  of  public  responsibility.  “ 

All  these  facts  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  L.C.C.’s  Out-County  Estal 
policy,  which  has  turned  Dagenham  into  a one-generation  transit  camp  And  tli' 
same  problems  are  affecting  and  will  increasingly  affect  the  areas  of  the  other  and 
newer  such  Estates.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  for  them  all  to  be  transferred 
to  the  local  authorities  on  the  spot  within  a reasonable  time,  such  as  the  ten  years 
after  completion  mentioned.  Otherwise  vast  areas  around  the  London  perimeter 
will  become  a moral  and  social  desert.  “ 

I am  sincerely  yours 


(Sgd.)  WALTER  GILL 
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Evidence  submitted  by 
Professor  J.  A.  G.  Griffith,  LL.M 

(A  member  of  the  Greater  London  Group  at  The  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science  (University  of  London)) 

A PERSONAL  OPINION 

1.  I find  myself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  approach  adopted  by  most  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Group  and  since,  I suppose,  anything  relevant  is  grist  to 
the  mill  of  the  Royal  Commission,  I append  this  short  opinion  although  there 
will  perhaps  be  little  in  it  of  novelty. 

2.  My  disagreement  with  the  Group  derives,  I believe,  from  a fundamentally 
different  approach.  There  are  broadly  two  attitudes  which  can  be  adopted  when 
looking  at  the  problem  of  local  government  re-organisation,  in  London  or  else- 
where. One  is  the  democratic  ” attitude ; the  other  is  the  administrative 
attitude.  The  democratic  attitude  has  primary  regard  to  socio-political  grounds. 
It  thinks  in  terms  of  political  science,  of  government,  of  areas,  of  psephology, 
of  the  electorate.  It  is  disturbed  when  it  finds  local  government  units  which 
bear  no  particular  relation  to  social  groupings,  to  homogeneous  communities.  It 
assumes  that  the  more  the  person  affected  is  involved  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, the  better.  It,  therefore,  for  example,  assumes  that  an  elected  council  has 
inherent  advantages  and  ought  wherever  possible  to  be  preferred  to  appointed 
boards  or  Government  Departments.  It  considers  unfortunate  the  loss  of  local 
government  functions  to  regional  hospital  boards  and  gas  and  electricity  boards. 
If  a local  government  unit  is  large,  it  warns  of  the  dangers  of  remoteness.  And 
so  on.  It  thinks  primarily  in  these  terms. 

3.  I am  not  suggesting  that  this  attitude  is  valueless.  Men  have  died  for 
It.  And  if  we  were  a new  community  with  no  history  this  is  the  attitude  we 
should  adopt,  as  if  is  the  attitude  we  should  adopt  if  we  lived  under  a dictorial 
system  of  government.  If  we  had  no  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Press  and 
through  other  forms  of  mass  communication,  if  we  had  no  Parliamentary  system 
with  Governments  of  limited  life,  if  indeed  we  had  no  basic  elective  system  in 
local  government  itself,  then  we  should  have,  first  of  all,  to  fight  for  these  things 
and  all  reforms  and  re-organisation  would  have  to  be  directed  to  those  ends. 

4.  But,  given  those  things,  reform  and  re-organisation  can  afford,  and  ought, 
to  look  primarily  to  administrative  efficiency.  The  primary  purpose  of  local 
government  today  is  to  provide  services  as  efficient  as  they  can  be  within  the  limits 
determined  by  the  amount  of  money  made  available.  The  amount  of  money  is, 
of  course,  to  a large  extent  prescribed  by  the  Government  through  the  grant 
■^stem,  through  direct  administrative  control  and  through  Departmental  pressures. 
The  rate  income  is  determined  by  the  general  level  which  at  any  time  is  regarded 
as  proper.  This  level  continuously  changes  over  a period  but  it  has  a pattern 
wluch  IS  universally  adopted  and  even  if  a local  authority  decided  to  break  the 
pattern  and  double  its  rate  in  one  year,  the  number  of  important  functions  on 
Which  It  could  spend  the  increased  income  would  be  limited  by  the  Governmental 
and  Departmental  controls  referred  to. 

5.  I am  aware  that  to  talk  of  administrative  efficiency  is  to  be  in  danger  of 
begging  a fundamental  question.  For.  clearly,  a good  relationship  between  a 
ocal  authority  and  its  electorate  and  ratepayers  makes  for  efficiency.  A bad 
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relationship  makes  for  conflicts,  arguments  and  dissatisfaction  and  this  immedi- 
ately affects  efficiency.  But  a distinction  should  be  drawn  between  good  relations 
and  the  socio-political  considerations  which  lead  to  what  I have  called  the 
democratic  attitude.  The  responsiveness  of  a Governmental  body  to  those  who 
use  its  services  is  not  necessarily,  despite  the  political  theories  to  the  contrary, 
greater  when  that  body  is,  to  put  it  at  its  highest,  a directly  elected  council  in  a 
defined  and  recognisable  community.  An  area  gas  board  can  be  more  responsive 
than  a small  urban  district  council  in  a town  of  10,000  people.  Responsiveness 
depends  far  more  on  the  attitude  of  officials  than  on  the  election  of  councillors 
for  a three  year  term.  Much  too  much  emphasis  is,  in  my  view,  placed  on  the 
electoral  process,  especially  where,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  London,  the  true 
election  takes  place  at  Party  meetings  where  is  determined  who  shall  succeed  to 
seats  which  are  so  often  safe.  And  even  where  seats  are  not  safe,  the  Party 
majority  generally  is.  The  principal  reason  for  apathy  at  local  elections  is  that  it 
does  not  much  matter  who  is  elected.  And  no  public  feeling  is  likely  to  be 
aroused  by  a campaign  to  make  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  a directly  elected 
body  so  long  as  a plentiful  supply  of  clean  water  flows  from  the  tap. 

6.  This  argument  does  not  lead  me  to  suggest  that  local  councils  should  be 
replaced  by  appointed  boards  but  only  that  there  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  elected 
bodies  over  those  not  elected.  Elected  bodies  have  certain  distinct  advantages. 
They  produce  a small  number  of  men  of  considerable  ability  who  do  not  expect 
to  be  paid  for  their  services.  They  often  provide  a smaller  number  of  men  who, 
being  in  Party  political  opposition,  are  ready  to  .snap  tt.  the  heels  of  their  masters 
when  the  opportunity  arises.  They  provide  a channel  of  communication  (not 
used  so  much  as  it  might  be)  between  the  affected  public  and  the  official  powers. 
The  disadvantages  of  local  councils  are  that  they  spend  far  more  time  in  discussion 
than  is  necessary,  that  they  employ  many  men  for  many  hours  preparing  lengthy 
documents  for  their  perusal,  that  issues  are  often  decided  on  irrelevant  and 
sometimes  personal  considerations — that  they  are,  in  a word,  wasteful  of  time 
and  money.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  appointed  boards  are  roughly 
the  converse  of  those. 

7.  One  who  looks  at  the  problem  of  London  government  from  the  demo- 
cratic standpoint  can  easily  and  justifiably  find  fault.  Much  of  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Group  is  to  this  effect.  From  this  standpoint,  considerable 
change  of  structure  can  properly  be  urged.  But  from  the  .standpoint  of  admini- 
strative efficiency,  different  considerations  arise. 

8.  Everyone  who  has  worked  in  an  administrative  organisation  of  any  size 
knows  that  the  machinery  for  producing  decisions  and  putting  them  into  effect 
is  complicated.  It  may  be  complicated  in  structure — with  vertical  department! 
and  horizontal  departments,  co-ordinating  groups  and  common  services.  But 
its  principal  complication  is  personal.  The  machinery  runs  smoothly  or  roughly 
to  the  extent  that  the  individual  men  and  women  work  together ; and  also  to  the 
extent  that  an  individual  in  the  organisation  has  learnt  to  know  and  understand 
other  individuals  outside  the  organisation  with  whom  he  has  continual  contact— 
his  opposite  numbers.  During  the  ten  years  I have  spent  as  a member  of  a small 
and  a large  local  authority,  I have  been  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  vital 
importance  of  the  personal  relationships  of  chairmen  of  committees  with  chief 
officers,  chairmen  and  chief  officers  with  other  members,  chief  officers  with 
junior  officers,  and  chairmen  and  chief  officers  with  those  in  other  local  authorities 
and  in  Government  Departments.  Because  of  the  different  functions  of  chairmen, 
officers  and  members,  a local  authority  is  in  this  sense  more  complex  than  most 
organisations.  So  far  I have  spoken  only  of  internal  relations.  But  when 
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account  is  taken  of  the  work  in  “ the  field  ” the  argument  becomes  even  stronger. 
To  a large  extent  the  efificiency  of  the  educational  service  depends  on  the  relations 
betiveen  heads  of  schools,  and  governors  or  managers  on  the  one  side,  and 
particular  officers  on  the  other.  Similarly,  in  town  and  country  planning  where 
there  is  delegation  to  county  district  councils,  the  members  and  oflScers  of  those 
councils  are  involved. 

9.  It  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  this  that  a very  strong  case  is  needed 
before  existing  units  of  local  government,  if  they  are  working  efficiently,  should 
be  disrupted. 

10.  The  oldest  of  the  probelms  of  modern  local  government  in  this  country 
is  the  proper  relation  of  function  and  area.  In  London,  the  major  functions  are 
vested  in  ffie  six  counties  and  the  three  county  boroughs.  Minor  functions  are 
vested  m the  metropolitan  boroughs,  the  City  and  the  county  district  councils.  On 
my  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  functions  are  ill-administered  by  one  or 
other  of  these  groups  of  authorities,  or  that  the  areas  are  too  small  or  too  large 
for  the  function,  before  a case  can  begin  to  be  made  out  for  radical  re- 
organisation. 

11.  For  example,  the  London  County  Council  is  a very  large  education 
authority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  divided  into  a number  of  education 
authorities,  each  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  carry  out  educational  functions. 
It  might  well  be  also  that  these  smaller  authorities  would  accord  more  closely  to 
areas  which  had  many  social  and  political  characteristics  in  common.  But  to 
my  mind  it  is  necessary  to  .show  much  more  than  that  before  an  education 
authority  of  the  experience,  high  standards  and  efficiency  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  disrupted. 

12.  There  are  about  70  separate  functions  at  present  administered  by  local 
authorities  in  Greater  London,  of  which  the  most  important,  within  the  Com- 
mission s terms  of  reference  are  education,  housing,  welfare,  highways,  planning, 
fire,  pubiic  health  and  civil  defence. 

13.  In  my  opinion,  no  .strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  disrupting  the 
present  administrative  organisation  of  any  of  these  services  except  highways  and 
planning.  These  two  functions  are  closely  linked  and  ought  to  be  administered 
over  large  areas— probably  larger  than  the  area  of  the  Royal  Commission 
Ideally,  highways  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  aspect  of  planning,  but  so  to  sub- 
ordinate highways  is  not  practical  politics.  Highways  are  now  in  a quite 
exceptional  position,  financially.  Exchequer  grants  have  always  been  high  (up  to 
75%  or  80%  on  major  works)  and  central  control,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  is 
considerable.  Under  the  general  grant  .system,  highways  are  now  peculiarly  so 
controlled.  Moreover,  London  highways  are  a national  as  much  as  a local 
problem : in  this  they  are  comparable  to  trunk  roads  outside  the  L.C.C.  area, 
which  are  under  Departmental  control.  The  proper  future  planning  and  con- 
struction of  London  roads  is  a large  scale  and  expensive  project  which  can  only 
be  carried  out  with  a very  considerable  amount  of  Departmental  assistance. 

14.  Town  and  country  planning  has  suffered  because  no  authority  has  the 
clear  responsibility  of  viewing  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area.  The 
Ministry  sees  individual  development  plans  but  this  is  far  removed  from  com- 
prehensive planning.  Major  highway  development  has  suffered,  similarly. 

15.  There  are  three  possible  solutions  (1)  the  vesting  of  planning  and  major 
highway  functioris  in  their  respective  Departments  with  power  to  delegate  to  local 
authorities  (particularly  for  planning  permissions  and  the  execution  of  some 
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highway  works) ; (2)  the  establishment  of  an  elected  Greater  London  Council  to 
exercise  these  functions ; (3)  the  establishment  of  a public  board. 

16.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  solution  (1),  especially  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  control  through  finance  presently  exercised  over  highway  functions  by 
the  Ministry.  But  it  has  one  very  great  defect.  As  has  been  said,  highways  and 
planning  are  closely  linked  and  should  be  considered  by  one  authority.  Inter 
departmental  committees  are  no  substitute. 

17.  Solution  (2)  is  that  which  has  commended  itself  to  my  colleagues.  T 
cannot  accept  it.  A Council  representing  over  8 million  people  seems  to  me  to 
have  very  few  of  the  advantages  connected  with  the  representative  democratic 
method  and  most  of  its  disadvantages.  If  members  were  to  represent  less  than 
50,000  of  the  population,  its  strength  would  be  200  or  more.  For  one  member 
of  an  executive  body  to  represent  more  than  50,000  makes  a mockery  of 
representation  itself.  Moreover  the  decisions  to  be  taken  would  be  bound  to 
affect  certain  areas  adversely  and  there  would  be  a great  danger  of  local  group- 
ings within  the  Council  frustrating  its  work.  To  this  complication  would 
inevitably  be  added  that  of  political  party  groupings.  No  representative  executive 
body  could  function  properly  in  these  circumstances.  It  would  approximate  to 
an  attempt  to  govern  the  country  by  Parliament. 

18.  If  the  great  work  of  planning  this  vast  metropolitan  area  is  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  drive  and  effectiveness  which  are  so  necessary,  a small  and  powerful 
body  is  required.  The  solution  seems  to  me  to  be  to  institutionalise  certain 
Departmental  and  local  authority  functions. 

19.  There  should  be  established  a Planning  and  Highways  Board  for 
Greater  London.  The  members  should  be  nominated  by  the  Ministers  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  and  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  The  membership 
would  be  something  like;  Chairman,  2 Deputy  Chairmen,  4 full-time  and  4 
part-time  members.  The  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairmen  and  full-time  members 
should  be  paid  £6,000  p.a.,  £4,500  p.a.  and  £3,000  p.a.  The  part-time  members 
should  be  paid  £750  p.a. 

20.  The  planning  functions  of  the  Board  should  consist  primarily  of; 

(a)  Preparation  and  continuous  review  of  development  plans  for  the  area 

(b)  Planning  and  determination  of  comprehen.sive  redevelopment 

(c)  Decisions  of  appeals  on  planning  applications,  with  “ call-in  ” powers. 

21.  The  highways  function  of  the  Board  should  consist  primarily  of; 

(a)  Planning  of  major  highway  development 

(b)  Improvement  of  existing  major  highways 

(c)  Ancillary  matters  (e.g.  parking  and  lighting)  relating  to  these  highways. 

The  actual  execution  of  the  work  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  highway 
enginering  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  or  any 
local  authority,  to  whom  the  execution  could  be  conveniently  delegated. 

22.  The  Board  should  be  financed  by  the  central  Government.  The  Ministers 
should  accept  political  responsibility  for  the  Board’s  actions  which  should  be 
regarded  as  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Ministers. 


J.  A.  G.  GRIFFITH 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Hackett 


Holmwood, 

Hadley  Green 

Barnet,  Herts 

AN  OUTLINE  PLAN  FOR  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 

The  Present  Position 

1.  (a)  Geographically,  the  area  consists  of  the  Counties  of  London  and 
Middlesex  and  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey.  There 
is  no  geographical  feature  which  distinguishes  one  county  from  the  other  and  no 
noticeable  boundary  line  other  than  the  River  Thames  (in  part)  and  the  River 
Lea  (in  part). 

(b)  Over  eight  million  inhabitants  of  the  area  look  naturally  to  Central 
London  as  the  centre  of  cultural  and  entertainment  activity  and  for  a high 
proportion  of  them.,  for  business  and  commercial  occupation  and  higher  or 
special  education.  There  is  no  noticeable  loyalty  to,  or  indeed,  interest,  in 
Chelmsford,  Hertford,  Maidstone  or  Kingston  as  County  Capitals.  In  Middle- 
sex, very  few  families  have  county  roots  going  back  more  than  forty  years.  In 
general  the  citizens  of  the  area  regard  themselves  as  Londoners  and  their  interests 
are  bound  up  in  many  ways  with  the  Capital  City. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  six  County  Councils,  there  are  four  County  Boroughs 
in  the  area  (West  Ham,  East  Ham,  Croydon  and  the  City  of  London)  making  ten 
all  purpose  authorities.  In  addition  there  are  one  hundred  Municipal  Boroughs, 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils. 

(d)  There  is  no  distinctive  boundary  between  any  of  these  authorities  and 
the  one  general  feature  marking  out  the  whole  area  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side is  that  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  completely  built  up.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  should  be  an  acknowledgement  of  the  areas’  one  distinctive  feature 
and  to  establish  it  as : 

The  Geographical  County  of  London 

2.  (a)  The  new  County  would  have  (as  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire)  an 
Administrative  County  Council,  14  (Metropolitan)  County  Boroughs  (including 
the  City  of  London)  and  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  (as  now)  making  4.1  separate 
local  authorities  in  place  of  110  of  which  15  would  be  “all  purpose”  authorities. 

Metropolitan  County  Boroughs 

(Appendix  A) 

3.  Clearly  an  area  of  S'i  million  people  cannot  be  governed  by  one  local 
authority  and  many  criticise  the  present  L.C.C.  as  being  too  big.  The  attached 
hst  shows  13  new  M.C.B.S  with  full  powers  (other  than  police  and  water)  and 
give  to  each  an  area  comparative  to  Bradford  or  Bristol  or  Sheffield  but  with 
somewhat  less  population.  None  of  the  areas  of  population  of  any  of  the 
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proposed  new  authorities  are  out  of  line  with  many  major  County  Boroughs  in 
the  country. 

The  Administrative  County  Council 

4 (a)  The  London  County  Council  should  have  an  extended  boundary  to 

include  a number  of  boroughs,  of  (physically)  nondescript  character,  where  most 
of  the  buildings,  and  dwellings  in  particular  are  of  terrace  type,  and  of  Victorian 
and  Edwardian  vintage. 

Much  redevelopment  of  these  areas  will  need  to  be  done  in  the  coming 
years,  with  new  roads  and  vast  rebuilding  if  they  are  not  to  develop  into  slum 
areas!  The  L.C.C.  is  well  equipped  and  experienced  in  redevelopment,  rehousing 
and  slum  clearance,  and  should  therefore  absorb  the  County  Boroughs  of  West 
Ham  and  East  Ham,  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  Hornsey, 
Willesden,  Acton,  Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Richmond,  Barnes  and  Wimbledon. 

They  would  be  Metropolitan  Boroughs  within  the  County  Council  area. 

(b)  The  attached  list  (Appendix  B)  shows  how,  with  the  new  additions  and 
some  amalgamation  of  older  Metropolitan  Boroughs  who  have  lost  population 
owing  to  bombing  and  redevelopment,  the  number  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
would  remain  at  28,  each  having  a minimum  population  of  100,000. 

The  Powers  of  the  London  County  Council 

5.  (a)  The  chief  criticism  of  the  London  County  Council  is  in  its  welfare 
services  for  old  people  and  children.  It  is  not  possible  in  so  vast  an  organisation 
to  keep  close  personal  touch  with  those  persons  in  its  care.  The  general  trend  of 
opinion  in  local  government  is  now  towards  re.sponsibility  for  the  old  and 
children  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  smallest  unit  of  local  government  and  clearly 
this  function  should  be  transferred  to  the  Town  Hall  and  would  be  welcomed 
by  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  would  be  discharged  with  greater  personal  contact 
between  elected  representatives  and  the  people  concerned. 

A similar  argument  of  greater  personal  interest  and  local  contact  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  transferring  local  health  services  to  the  smaller  authority. 

(b)  The  power  of  the  L.C.C.  should  be  completely  restricted  on  all  matters 
to  within  its  own  boundaries  and  power  to  build  outside  the  County  transferred 
to  a new  planning  authority  mentioned  in  succeeding  paragraphs.  L.C.C.  housing 
estates  at  present  outside  the  L.C.C.  boundary  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Authorities  of  the  area  where  they  exist,  with  safeguards  that  vacancies,  for  a 
period  of  years,  and  on  a sliding  scale,  should  be  filled  from  the  L.C.C.  list. 

London  Area  Planning  Authority 

6.  Clearly  the  whole  area  of  Greater  London  needs  to  have  a master  plan 
which  will  indicate  new  roads,  widened  roads,  restrict  building  and  relate  the 
master  plan  for  London  to  a reasonable  area  beyond  Greater  London. 

It  is  suggested  that  a London  Area  Planning  Authority  should  have  powers  to 
initiate  and/or  approve  all  development  proposals  for  built-up  sites  of  i acre  or 
more  and  on  all  virgin  land  and  all  redevelopment  on  main  road  frontages  within 
25  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  It  should  also  take  over  the  powers  of  the  L.C.C. 
for  establishment  of  new  towns,  or  housing  estates  in  existing  towns  beyond  the 
new  County  necessary  for  relief  of  overcrowding  in  the  County.  Its  funds 
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would  be  raised  by  levy  on  all  the  authorities  in  the  County,  supplemented  by 
National  grant. 

The  Authority  should  have  a full-time  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  and  the  Board  of 
the  Planning  Authority  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  thirteen  County 
Boroughs  and  City  of  London  and  the  L.C.C. 


Summary 

1.  The  whole  area  of  Greater  London  should  become  the  (geographical) 
County  of  London. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  County  should  be  an  outer  ring  of  thirteen 
Metropolitan  County  Boroughs,  with  an  extended  London  County  Council  area 
and,  within  the  L.C.C.  area,  twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

3.  The  City  of  London  should  remain  intact,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
tradition  and  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  accepted  position  as  titular  Head  of  Local 
Government  in  the  country. 

4.  A London  Area  Planning  Board  should  govern  replanning  and  all 
development  in  the  County  and  beyond  covering  a radius  of  25  miles  from 
Charing  Cross.  The  very  able  senior  oflicers  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
would  be  obvious  candidates  for  chief  officerships  of  this  new  authority. 

M.  F.  HACKETT 

Member,  N.W.  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board 
Chairman,  Barnet  Group  Hospital  Management  Committee 
Former  Member,  East  Barnet  U.D.C. 

17th  June,  1958 


APPENDIX “A” 

METROPOLITAN  COUNTY  BOROUGHS 


Romford 

Population 

Area  (acres) 

Rateable  Value 

Hornchurch  

113,600 

20,308 

1,526,060 

Dagenham  

115,100 

6,728 

1,320,960 

Barking  

75,560 

4,174 

1,002,550 

Romford  

110,100 

9,432 

1,409,983 

414,360 

40,642 

5,259,553 

Ilford  

180,600 

8,411 

2,856,079 

Waltham  Holy  Cross 

10,030 

10.959 

167,007 

Chingford  

46,840 

2,868 

704,202 

Chigwell  

59,740 

8,972 

805,825 

Wanstead  and  Woodford 

61,130 

3,824 

984,556 

358,340 

35,034 

5,517,669 

Cheshunt  

27,000 

8,480 

340,670 

Enfield  

109,000 

12,401 

1,726,917 

Edmonton  

98,110 

3,895 

1,444,394 

Southgate  

71,670 

3,765 

1,439,152 

305,780 

28,541 

4,951,133 
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Hendon 

Population 

Area  (acres) 

Barnet  

25,630 

4,290 

East  Barnet  

40,660 

2,644 

Hendon 

153,200 

10,371 

Finchley  

69,800 

6,250 

Friern  Barnet  

28,570 

1,340 

Potters  Bar  

18,910 

336,770 

6,129 

31,024 

Watford 

72,520 

5,275 

Bushey  

18,260 

3,866 

Elstree  

25,650 

8,339 

Watford  Rural 

15,000  (est.)  8,000 

Chorley  Wood 

6,200 

2,053 

Rickmansworth 

26,640 

164,270 

7,639 

35,172 

Harrow  

216,200 

12,555 

Wemhley  

128,300 

6,300 

Ruislip-Northwood  

73,930 

418,430 

6,583 

25,438 

Ealing  

184,200 

8,781 

Southall 

53,220 

2,607 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

66,460 

5,159 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  ... 

23,070 

5,276 

Uxbridge  

59,640 

386,590 

10,240 

32,063 

Heston  and  Isleworth 

105,100 

7,261 

Staines  

44,200 

8,274 

Felthara 

49,230 

4,925 

Twickenham  

104,000 

7,014 

Sunbury  

24,700 

327,230 

5,609 

33,083 

Walton  and  Weybridge 

41,520 

9,052 

Esher  

54,700 

14,847 

Surhiton 

62,610 

4,709 

Kingston 

38,790 

1,390 

Malden  and  Coombe  

45,700 

3,162 

Epsom  and  Ewell  

67,580 

310,900 

8,427 

41,587 

Merton  and  Morden  

71,590 

3,410 

Mitcham 

64,990 

2,932 

Sutton  and  Cheam  

78,820 

4,338 

Carshalton  

61,330 

3,346 

Beddington  and  Wallington  , . . 

32,540 

3,048 

Banstead 

38,220 
347,490  ' 

12,821 

19,895 

Croydon  

249,300 

12,600 

Coulsdon  and  Purley  ... 

66,460 

11,142 

Caterham  and  Warlingham  ... 

33,400 

349,160 

8,250 

31,992 

Rateable  Value 


459,090 

665.498 

3,176,959 

1.371,658 

423,201 

319,522 

6,415,728 

1,376,148 

279,826 

352,334 

200,000 

108,479 

544,340 

2,861,127 

3,699,723 

2,676,879 

1,278,569 

8,655,171 

3,352,314 

867,378 

1,044,420 

641,365 

955,509 

6,860,986 

1.953.098 
776,712 
868,800 

1.827.098 
520,762 

5,946,470 

775,828 

1,198,838 

1,082,588 

1,053,268 

774,324 

1,237,629 

6,122,475 

1,183,925 

988,669 

1,535,742 

826,970 

643,354 

711,181 

5,889,841 

4,334,799 

1,271,417 

451,350 

6,057,566 
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Population 

Area  {acres) 

Rateable  Value 

Bromley 

65,100 

6,519 

1,240,164 

Beckenham  

75,340 

5,935 

1,372,108 

Orpington  

70,410 

20,842 

1,075,241 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  . . . 

87,300 

8,957 

1,183,935 

Penge  

25,540 

770 

330,750 

323,690 

43,023 

5,202,198 

Erith  

46,010 

4,607 

704,941 

Bexley  

89,300 

4,869 

1,207,341 

Crayford  

29,530 

2,698 

384,660 

Dartford 

40,850 

4,292 

597,436 

205,690 

16,466 

2,894,378 

APPENDIX  “B” 

1.  Woolwich 

2.  Lewisham 

3.  Greenwich  and  Deptford 

4.  Bermondsey  and  Southwark 

5.  Camberwell 

6.  Lambeth 

7.  Battersea  (including  S.E.  Wandsworth) 

8.  Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon 

9.  Richmond  and  Barnes 

10.  Acton  and  Brentford 

11.  Fulham 

12.  Hammersmith 

13.  Kensington  and  Chelsea 

14.  Willesden 

15.  Paddington 

16.  Marylebone  and  Hampstead 

17.  Westminster 

IS.  St.  Pancras  and  Holborn 

19.  Hornsey  and  Wood  Green 

20.  Islington  and  Fin.sbury 

21 . Tottenham 

22.  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington 

23.  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green 

24.  Stepney  and  Poplar 

25.  West  Ham 

26.  East  Ham 

27.  Walthamstow 

28.  Leyton 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Harley 

140  Camden  High  Street 

London,  N.W.l 


MEMORANDUM  REGARDING  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  URBAN  PARISH 
COUNCILS 

Preliminary 

1.  In  this  paper  the  expression  “Rural  Parish  Council"  means  a Parish 
Council  as  existing  in  1957,  and  the  expression  “ Urban  Parish  Council  ” means 
a local  authority  similar  to  a rural  Parish  Council  but  adapted  to  the  admini- 
stration of  part  of  a borough.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Parish  Councils,  it 
must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  term  “ Parish  ” has  no  necessary 
connection  with  any  ecclesiastical  area,  and  is  used  solely  to  describe  a minor 
local  authority  area  in  which  there  is  assumed  to  be  a community  interest. 

2.  This  paper  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Harley,  of  15  Green  Lane, 
Hendon,  London,  N.W.4,  Chairman  of  the  Hendon  Ratepayers’  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  support  for  a proposal  to  seek  legislative 
authority  for  the  creation  of  Urban  Parish  Councils,  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  follows : 

I.  Summary  of  the  Constitution  and  Powers  of  Rural  Parish  Councils, 

II.  General  and  Theoretical  considerations. 

III.  Detailed  suggestions  for  the  creation,  nature  and  dissolution  of  Urban 
Parish  Councils. 

IV.  Personal  Observations  and  Conclusions. 

3.  The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  its  public  statements  has 
commended  the  introduction  of  the  Parish  Council  concept  into  boroughs.  The 
writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Charles  Arnold-Baker,  B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Parish  Councils,  for 
his  assistance  in  providing  the  technical  information  contained  in  this  Memor- 
andum. 


PART  I — RURAL  PARISH  COUNCILS 
Constitution  and  Powers 

Literature 

p.r-i  accessible  summary  of  the  Constitution  and  Powers  of  rural 

IS  to  be  found  m “The  Constitution  and  Powers  of  Parish 
Sundls  at"  Is  0d“^  Meetings  ’ published  by  the  National  Association  of  Parish 

and  C^"‘hery  and  published  by  Shaw 

and  Sons  at  10s.  6d.  is  an  excellent  alphabetical  “ commonplace  book.” 
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“ Dumsday’s  Parish  Councils  Handbook  ” by  Desmond  Neligan  and  P.  M. 
Blomefield  and  published  by  Haddon  Best  & Co.  at  £1  10s.  Od.  is  the  only 
extended  legal  text  book  in  current  use. 


Constitution 

5.  A rural  Parish  Council  is  a corporation  and  consists  of  such  number  of 
councillors  between  five  and  twenty-one  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  County  Council 
and  a chairman  (who  may  be  co-opted).  After  1957  the  term  of  office  of  its 
members  will  always  coincide  with  the  term  of  office  of  the  rural  district  councillor 
for  the  parish.  The  councillors  are  initially  elected  by  poll  and  the  election  is 
taken  together  with  the  election  of  the  rural  district  councillor  concerned.  Casual 
vacancies  are  filled  by  co-option.  The  council  may  (but  is  not  bound  to)  appoint 
committees  which  (other  than  a finance  committee)  have  a limited  power  of 
co-option. 

There  is  also  in  every  parish  a parish  meeting  consisting  of  all  the  electors 
presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the  parish  council. 


Officials 

6.  A rural  Parish  Council  may  appoint  and  pay  a clerk  and  other  employees ; 
the  treasurer,  however,  may  not  be  paid,  neither  may  the  clerk  if  (as  often 
happens)  he  is  a member  of  the  Council.  Only  a few  clerks  are  paid  on  a 
full-time  basis  and  about  1,000  are  unpaid  volunteers. 


Finance 

7.  The  expenditure  of  a rural  Pariish  Council  is  charged  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parish  itself,  but  the  rating  authority  is  legally  obliged  to  collect  the  rate 
as  an  additional  item  to  the  general  rate.  Differential  rating  is,  therefore,  the 
rule  In  rural  di,stricts  but  the  rating  authority  acts  only  as  a collector  without 
responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent. 

8.  The  expenses  of  a rural  parish  council  are  divided  into  general  and 
adoptive  expenses.  Adoptive  expenses  are  defined  in  connection  with  the  powers 
to  which  they  relate  In  paras.  12  and  13.  General  expenses  are  expenses  incurred 
in  relation  to  powers  which  are  not  adoptive. 

For  financial  purposes  the  di.stinction  is  fundamental  for  a Parish  Council 
may  incur  general  expenses  up  to  a maximum  of  the  product  of  a 4d.  rate  on 
its  own  re.sponsibility ; to  exceed  this  figure  it  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Parish  Meeting  and  to  exceed  8d.  it  must  also  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 
These  figures  are  colloquially  known  as  the  “ rate  limits.” 

On  the  other  hand,  adoptive  expenses  are  not  subject  to  these  rate  limits  nor 
taken  into  account  for  the  purposes  of  calculating  expenditure  in  relation  to  them. 

9.  A rural  Parish  Council  may  borrow,  with  the  consent  of  the  Parish 
Meeting,  the  County  Council  and  the  Minister. 


Dealings  in  Property 

10.  A rural  Parish  Council  may  acquire  land  and  Litere  is  a special  procedure 
for  compulsory  purchase  in  which  the  County  Council  in  effect  acts  on  behalf  of 
the  rural  Parish  Council  and  eventually  secures  the  conveyance  to  the  latter. 
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11.  A rural  Parish  Council  may  let  its  land  for  a year  or  less  but  (with  tw 
exceptions)  longer  leases  require  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  Charity  Commi° 
sioners  or  Minister  of  Education.  Sales  of  property  require  the  consent  of  th' 
Parish  Meeting  as  well.  ° 


Statutory  Functions  Generally 

12.  Most  functions  are  directly  conferred,  but  some  (marked  “adoptive 
functions  ”)  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  Parish  Council  if  they  have  been 
adopted  for  the  parish  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Some  other  powers  are  direcUv 
conferred  but  the  expenditure  upon  them  is  treated  as  adoptive.  (These  are 
marked  “ adoptive  expenditure.”)  A Rural  District  Council  can  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  to  a rural  Parish  Council  but  in  such  a case  the  Rural  District 
Council  defrays  the  cost  of  the  service. 


Amenities  and  Utilities 

13.  Allotments  (adoptive  expenditure  up  to  2d.  rate) 

’Bus  Shelters 

Baths,  Wash-houses  and  Bathing  Places  (adoptive  expenditure  without 
limit) 

Burial  Grounds  (adoptive  function) 

Cleaning  of  watercourses  and  ponds 

Closed  Churchyards 

Gymnasium  and  Holiday  Camps 

Maintenance  of  footpaths 

Mortuaries 

Open  spaces 

Parish  Hall 

Public  walks  and  recreation  grounds 
Playing  fields 

Public  lighting  (adoptive  function) 

Safe  custody  of  parish  records 
Subsidising  postal  facilities 
Village  greens 
War  memorials 


Powers  of  Complaint  and  representation 

14.  Sewerage 
Housing 
Rights  of  way 

(In  practice)  any  parish  affair 
Charities 


Powers  of  Appointment 

15.  Managers  of  primary  schools 
Trustees  of  parochial  charities 
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Powers  of  Contribution 

16.  There  are  extensive  powers  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  other  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  bodies  whose  activities  benefit  the  parish. 

Non-Statutory  Functions 

17.  Apart  entirely  from  any  formal  action  which  may  be  taken  by  a rural 
parish  council  it  is  a valuable  source  of  local  information  and  contacts  for  any 
other  public  authority  which  cares  to  make  use  of  it.  A parish  council  can 
(and  many  do)  help  other  bodies  to  do  their  work  more  effectively  and  cheaply. 

In  practice  parish  councils  or  their  members  acting  as  individuals  do  many 
things  by  persuasion  and  with  voluntary  funds  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  justifi- 
cation in  the  words  of  a statute.  These  may  include  the  organisation  of  a local 
festival,  the  repair  of  some  landmark,  the  provision  of  a small  museum  or  the 
satisfaction  of  some  iocal  social  requirement  such  as  the  launching  of  a youth 
organisation. 


PART  II—  GENERAL  AND  THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

18.  In  the  coming  re-organisation  of  local  government  it  is  a reasonable 
certainty  toat  some  parishes  at  pre.sent  in  rural  districts  will  be  absorbed  by 
neighbouring  boroughs ; the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  has  formally 
expressed  the  view  that  such  parishes  ought  to  retain  their  parish  councils  and, 
logically  enough,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  optional  extension  of 
the  parish  council  concept  to  other  parts  of  boroughs  as  well.  Some  of  the 
general  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  the  creation  of  urban  parish 
councils  are  summarised  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
bear  in  mind  at  the  out.set  that  any  machinery  which  may  be  devised  should 
provide  for  the  greatest  possible  elasticity  and  adaptability  to  the  great  variety 
of  circumstances  which  exist. 


Overcoming  Public  Apathy 

19.  Public  ignorance  and  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  Local  Government 
have  been  matters  of  complaint  for  many  years,  and  they  constitute  a dangerous 
threat  to  any  system  of  popular  local  administration.  This  is  a problem  to  which 
there  is  no  single  solution  and  it  must  be  attacked  from  many  directions  at  once. 
There  is  evidence  that  Local  Government  is  better  understood  in  the  rural  areas 
than  among.st  the  urban  populations  and  this  has  been  attributed  by  many 
observers  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  authorities  and  a higher  ratio  of  elected 
members  of  Local  Authorities  per  head  of  population  in  the  rural  districts  than 
elsewhere.  There  are  roughly  70,000  parish  and  rural  district  councillors  members 
of  about  8,000  councils  in  a population  of  about  7,000,000. 

This  is  a far  higher  proportion  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  boroughs. 
The  establishment  of  urban  Parish  Councils  would  do  something  to  correct  the 
balance ; it  would  increase  the  number  of  informed  amateurs  in  the  system  and 
so  the  number  of  channels  by  which  information  and  opinion  passes  between  the 
public,  the  elected  member  and  the  administrative  machine. 
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The  small  community 

20.  Wherever  there  is  an  identifiable  community  with  a character  of  its  ow 
it  should  be  po.ssibIe  to  take  advantage  of  its  existence  to  direct  some  of  ib 
community  spirit  into  active  participation  in  local  government.  Representation 
upon  an  outside  body  is  not  enough ; what  is  needed  is  an  authority  peculiar  tn 
that  community  and  able  by  the  exercise  of  responsible  functions  and  initiativn  m 
encourage  local  pride. 

Such  communities  do  not,  of  course,  exist  ready  made  everywhere  in  urban 
areas,  and  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  creation  of  urban  parish  councils  should 
proceed  experimentally  starting  from  experience. 

21  As  rural  experience  has  shown  some  functions  can  be  administered  as 
easily  by  a parish  council  as  by  a larger  authority,  even  though  the  difficulties 
Toroughf  ^ authorities  by  distance  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in 

22.  Urban  parishes  are  of  many  kinds  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
three  types  are  probably  the  most  important,  viz : ^ ^ 

(a)  Former  rural  parishes  recently  absorbed  or  about  to  be  absorbed  bv  a 
“sed  to  a parish  council  and  resent  its  actual  or 
impending  abolition.  As  a result  they  oppose  absorption  when  on  technical  and 
administrative  grounds  they  might  welcome  it.  If  their  parish  councils  were 

brconsllrermmrd?  disappear  and  the  merits  of  the  transfer  would 

assist  thf  blr  r Moreover  the  existing  parish  council  could 

stages.*  council  materially  after  the  transfer  especially  in  the  early 

estates^m^okL“T‘^^  development  of  new  housing 

re  arded  bv  thrUrk  f h inhabitable  but  pleasant  tends  to  be 

i^Stablishffiv  a local  1 difficulty 

go  some  wav^ towards  thc'^sou'?*'  of  community  associations  can 

without  a local  official  °f  Pfoblcrn  but  a community  association 

of  voluntary  villaee  hall  cn  ° ^ coruplete  answer,  as  experience 

to  be  an  offlc  il  l f has  shown.  There  ought 

inhabitaL  ^ ^“hs  and  responsible  to  all  fhe 

which^att  frrm‘'anci^""“*“-”  ‘here  are  certain  districts 

pardcularhab^  Z had  a settled  population,  a 

S them  off  as  0—1^''^  Tn °‘h^^  characteri,stic  which 
areobviou^fnffiLrrr^^^^^^^  ^uch  district. 


Adaptability 

couniL  should"  bt\fs7rr"aymeVtr^^^^  “''h^" 

for  the  preservation  and  functional  adritatfnn  l ^ embrace  provisions 
provisions  for  the  creation  of  new  parisfcouncik  Pansh  councils,  and 

powers.  The  borough  council  should  be  abirt^olar  h ‘h"“  ""‘h 

processes  and  the  purpose  should  in  every  else  bf  to  n Predominant  part  in  these 
to  its  environment.  ^ °e  to  produce  an  institution  suited 
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PART  III  — DETAILED  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Nature  and  Dissolution  of  Urban  Parish  Councils 

Constitution 

24.  As  had  already  been  suggested  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  from  experience 
and  so  to  envisage  an  urban  parish  council  which  is  not  constitutionally  different 
from  its  rural  analogue  and  is  established  by  similar  processes.  This  will  simplify 
the  transfer  of  a parish  from  a rural  to  an  urban  area  (or  the  reverse)  and  will 
prevent  confusion  which  might  occur  in  connection  with  transfers  of  property, 
funds,  trusteeships  and  the  like. 

Similarly  it  is  suggested  that  the  parish  meeting  should  be  retained  with  its 
present  constitution  but  (as  will  appear)  with  only  consultative  and  debating 
powers. 

25.  In  areas  where  no  urban  parish  council  exists,  the  electors  ought  to  be 
given  a limited  right  of  initiative.  This  might  be  achieved  by  requiring  the 
county  or  county  borough  council  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  receipt  of  a petition  for 
a parish  council  signed  by  fifty  electors.  This  would  not  affect  that  council’s 
right  to  make  or  refuse  the  appropriate  order  except  that  in  the  case  of  a non- 
county borough  the  county  council  should  have  no  option  (save  in  matters  of 
detail)  if  the  petition  is  endorsed  by  the  borough  council. 

Finance 

26.  The  urban,  like  the  rural.  Parish  Council  should  be  entitled  to  levy  a 
rate  upon  its  own  ratepayers  but  the  lower  (4d.)  rate  limit,  controlled  in  rural 
areas  by  the  parish  meeting,  should  not  be  in  force  in  a borough.  Expenditure 
beyond  an  8d.  rate  can  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  as  in  rural  areas. 

27.  In  addition,  the  borough  council  should  be  entitled  to  make  conditional 
or  unconditional  grants  towards  the  cost  of  any  service  administered  by  an  urban 
parish  council  but  this  power  should  be  so  enacted  that  the  urban  parish  council 
is  not  precluded  from  supplementing  the  approved  estimate  from  its  own  resources 
if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

28.  The  urban  (like  the  rural)  parish  council  should  also  have  power,  subject 
to  the  Minister’s  consent,  to  borrow,  but  the  control  by  the  parish  meeting  of 
borrowing  should  be  abolished. 


Functions 

29.  It  is  suggested  that  an  urban  Parish  Council  should  prima  facie  have  the 
same  functions  as  a rural  Parish  Council,  but  that  the  borough  council  should  be 
entitled  to  confer  upon  it  any  of  its  own  functions  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
delegation  and  with  or  without  conditions  or  time  limits,  and  likewise  it  should 
be  able  to  withdraw  functions  from  the  urban  Parish  Council  and  confer  them 
upon  itself.  Orders  for  conferment  or  withdrawal  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Minister  at  the  instance  of  an  aggrieved  party,  but  the  Minister’s  consent 
to  such  an  order  should  not  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  making  of  such  orders 
would  supersede  the  present  adoption  procedure  where  it  exists. 
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“Reserved  Lists” 

30.  It  may  be  thought  that  there  are  certain  functions  which  a borough 
council  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  and  certain  others  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  confer.  Reserved  lists  of  this  kind  may  possibly  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  longer  they  become  the  less  flexible  the  system  will  be  and  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  allow  common  sense  rather  than  statute  to  settle  the  arrange- 
ments in  all  but  a minority  of  cases,  such  as  the  powers  of  complaint,  represent- 
ation, appointment  and  contribution  mentioned  in  paras.  14  and  15  above. 


Boundaries 

31.  On  the  analogy  of  rural  areas,  urban  parish  boundaries  in  non-county 
boroughs  might  continue  to  be  settled  by  the  county  council  and  confirmed  by 
the  Minister.  In  county  boroughs  the  provisional  order  would  be  made  by  the 
County  Borough  Council.  In  most  cases  new  boundaries  will  cause  little  con- 
troversy but  there  will  be  advantages  in  laying  down  exclusive  and  inclusive 
criteria,  even  if  they  are  only  contained  in  rules  of  practice: 

(a)  Save  in  extreme  cases  (say  over  25,000  and  under  100)  population 
statistics  are  irrelevant. 

(b)  Attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  tradition  and  of  existing 
organisations.  An  ancient  parish  ought  not  to  be  heedlessly  broken  up 
and  similarly  thought  should  be  given  to  the  reunion  of  the  parts  of  an 
ancient  parish  divided  in  the  recent  past.  By  considering  ancient 
boundaries  it  will  be  easier  to  take  into  account  old  parochial  charities 
and  often  the  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  trusts,  rights  of  appoint- 
ment to  and  location  of  an  existing  village  hall  or  community  centre 
may  be  all-important  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
claims  of  voluntary  organisations  such  as  the  .sports  and  dramatic  clubs 
and  women’s  institutes.  Issues  of  this  type  will  crystallise  most  sharply 
in  ca.ses  where  a rural  parish  is  about  to  be  absorbed  by  a borough. 

(c)  An  emergent  community  in  a part  of  a borough  which  has  never  had  a 
parish  council  may  be  recognised  by  reference  to  evidence  similar  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sub-paragraph.  The  actual  or  intended 
position  of  the  community  centre  will  usually  be  the  nucleaus,  but  where 
there  is  difficulty  in  fixing  the  exact  limits  the  opinion  of  heads  of 
households  in  doubtful  areas  might  be  sought  by  means  of  a simple 
questionnaire. 


Obsolescent  and  Obsolete  Parish  Councils 

32.  It  must  be  recognised  that  occasionally  a parish  may  cease  to  be  a 
community  with  sufficient  coherence  to  make  an  existing  parish  council  relevant 
to  local  requirements.  It  should,  therefore,  be  possible  to  alter  boundaries  of 
urban  parishes  and  to  alter  the  size  of  their  membership  and  in  extreme  cases  it 
should  be  possible  to  dissolve  a parish  council  altogether. 

Where  a parish  is  being  transferred  from  a rural  district  to  a borough  the 
continued  existence  and  future  constitution  and  powers  (if  any)  of  a parish 
council  can  be  settled  by  the  order  making  the  transfer,  and  its  more  distant 
future  will  be  settled  by  orders  of  the  county  or  borough  council  as  already 
suggested.  Similar  procedures  would  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a new  urban 
parish  council. 
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In  order  to  prevent  uncertainty,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide  that 
changes  shall  not  be  made  within  a fixed  period  (such  as  ten  years)  from  the  date 
of  the  original  order  without  the  consent  of  the  urban  parish  council  or  the 
Minister. 


Parish  Meetings 

33.  Parish  Meetings  in  urban  parishes  should  continue  to  exist  and  should 
be  entitled  to  call  for  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Parish  Council  and  the  Parochial 
Charities.  They  should  also  be  entitled  to  discuss  any  parish  affairs  in  the  same 
way  as  a rural  parish  meeting,  but  should  have  no  other  legally  enforceable 
powers.  The  urban  Parish  Council  should  pay  the  expense  of  holding  such 
meetings  and  should  be  entitled  to  make  standing  orders  for  the  conduct  of 
their  proceedings. 


Elections 

34.  The  elections  of  an  urban  parish  council  should  be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  and  together  with  the  election  of  borough  councillors.  Although  borough 
wards  are  fixed  mainly  by  numerical  criteria  irrelevant  to  the  boundaries  of 
parishes  as  such,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  establish  urban  parish  wards 
coinciding  as  far  as  possible  with  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  polling  districts. 
This  is  already  common  in  rural  districts.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  difficulties 
but  these  should  not  be  regarded  as  in.soluble  e.specially  if  the  urban  parish  council 
elections  are  in  principle  held  triennially,  and  if  casual  vacancies  continue  to  be 
filled  by  co-option. 


PART  IV  — PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS 
AND  CONCLUSIONS 

35.  It  would  appear  that  the  various  Resident,s',  Ratepayers’,  and  Tenants’ 
Associations  which  already  exist  in  nearly  every  urban  community  are  in  effect 
filling  the  vacuum  in  public  representation  due  to  the  lack  of  parish  councils. 
They  carry  out  many  of  the  proposed  functions  of  an  Urban  Pari.sh  Council,  but 
lack  statutory  authority  or  official  recognition. 

36.  A voluntary  organisation  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  usually 
needs  to  grow  from  the  bottom  upwards.  In  other  words  there  must  be  a demand 
from  the  residents  of  an  area  for  a Parish  Council ; it  will  be  useless  for  Borough 
Councils  to  try  to  impose  them  from  above,  and  to  expect  them  to  work  smoothly. 

37.  The  local  residents’  associations  are  normally  unattached  to  any  political 
party  and  if  Urban  Parish  Councils  are  to  be  saved  from  joining  the  increasing 
number  of  local  authorities,  whose  members  are  divided  by  national  party  politics, 
it  .seems  that  the  residents’  associations  are  the  most  desirable  organisations  to 
sponsor  the  formation  of  Urban  Parish  Councils  in  their  areas.  It  should  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  services  as  parish  councillors  of  many  eminent  local 
residents  who  are  unwilling  to  take  part  in  politics. 

38.  In  order  to  simplify  elections  the  levying  of  parish  rates,  and  the 
establishment  of  parochial  committees  (of  Borough  and  Parish  Councillors  acting 
jointly),  it  seems  essential  that  an  Urban  Parish  should  be  coincident  with  the 
corresponding  Borough  Ward.  A Parish  Council,  however,  might  be  constituted 
to  cover  two  (or  more)  Wards,  or  alternatively  two  (or  more)  Parish  Councils 
might  be  established  in  one  Borough  Ward  (with  Polling  Districts  as  their  areas). 
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39.  In  order  to  help  provide  for  uniformity  in  administration  and  to 
facilitate  liaison  with  each  other  and  with  their  Borough  Councils,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Borough  Councils  might  be  permitted  to  act  as  Clerks  to  the  Parish 
Councils. 

40.  In  view  of  the  pending  legislation  concerning  Local  Authority  admini- 
stration, it  seems  essential  that  the  views  of  interested  bodies  should  be  ascertained 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  communicated  to  the  Government  through  the 
commissions  recently  established.  The  writer  will  be  prepared,  on  hearing  from 
sufficient  organisations,  to  approach  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
the  Urban  District  Councils  Association,  and  the  National  Association  of  Parish 
Councils  with  a view  to  convening  a conference  to  discuss  the  whole  concept. 
Alternatively,  interested  organisations  are  urged  to  make  their  own  representations 
to  these  bodies. 

November,  1957 
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Black  Jack’s  Mill 

Harefleld,  Middlesex 


CASE  FOR  RECTIFICATION  OF 
BOUNDARIES  BRINGING  HAREFIELD 
INTO  RICKMANSWORTH 
AND  HERTFORDSHIRE 

Topography 

HAREFIELD  is  an  area  that  is  predominantly  rural,  which  would  be  better 
governed  by  a iocal  authority  which  has  large  rural  interests.  The  Borough  of 
Uxbridge  is  (apart  from  Harefleld  Ward)  largely  a conurbation  of  houses  and 
industry.  The  intere.sts  and  amenities  of  the  borough  are  centred  on  Uxbridge, 
which  is  readily  accessible  to  the  whole  community  other  than  Harefleld, 

Population 

Uxbridge  Council  has  for  many  years  considered  Harefleld  as  the  site  for  its 
overspill  population  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  their  tenants  as  to  whether 
they  wish  to  live  “ in  the  blue  ” or  not.  The  result  is  that  the  population  of  the 
village  is  unbalanced  and  approximately  60%  of  the  houses  are  Council  houses, 
the  majority  of  whose  tenants  do  not  wish  to  live  in  Harefleld  and  do  not 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  living  within  the  Green  Belt.  They  would  prefer 
to  return  to  the  town  and  to  the  advantages  that  they  feel  that  town  life  has  to 
offer.  It  is  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  but  a removal  from  the 
power  of  this  local  authority  may  prevent  a repetition.  Such  development  as  is 
still  permitted  or  desirable  should  be  made  by  private  enterprise  in  order  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  property-owning  residents.  The  number  of  Council 
houses  will  appreciably  increase  during  1960. 

If  we  were  governed  by  a local  authority  with  more  experience  and  interests 
in  rural  areas,  there  is  hope  that  views  of  all  sections  of  the  population  would  be 
more  readily  understood. 


Amenities 

Harefleld  ratepayers  pay  for  Uxbridge  amenities  and  provide  the  local  authority 
with  its  most  paying  enterpri.ses — the  rubbish  tips  in  Harefleld.  With  the  exception 
of  the  normal  maintenance  services  and  open  .spaces,  there  are  no  amenities 
provided  in  Harefleld  by  the  borough.  The  nearest  ones  are  in  Uxbridge  (5  mites 
away).  The  only  amenities  in  the  village  are  provided  by  the  County  Council 
which  would  continue,  no  matter  in  which  County  area  we  were.  Therefore  we 
have  no  local  services  to  lose  by  transfer  to  another  area. 
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Public  Services 


The  administration  of  our  public  services  are  as  follows: 


Gas 

Water 

Police 

Fire 

Post 

Education 
Hospitals  ... 
Buses 

Railway  . . . 


Administered  from  Harrow 

„ „ Rickmansworth 

„ „ Northwood 

„ „ Ruislip 

„ „ Uxbridge 

„ „ Uxbridge 

„ „ Northwood 

„ „ Garston  (Herts) 

Nearest  stations  are  Denham  and  North- 
wood 


Even  now  it  would  appear  that  Uxbridge  is  not  the  natural  seat  of  control 
for  all  services  in  the  village,  thus  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  strong 
historic  reasons  why  this  should  continue. 

Education 

At  present  the  only  schools  in  the  village  are  the  Secondary  Modern  and  the 
Primary  Schools.  Children  attending  Grammar  Schools  have  to  go  to  Northwood 
Hills  or  Hillingdon  or  farther  afield.  Technical  School  pupils  travel  to  Southall, 
Acton  or  Willesden.  All  these  journeys  involve  at  least  a change  of  buses  on 
infrequent  routes  and  can  mean  journeys  of  over  15  miles  in  each  direction.  The 
many  secondary  grammar  and  technical  schools  in  Rickmansworth,  Croxley 
Green,  Watford  and  Oxhey  areas  can  be  reached  without  a change  of  bus  and  in 
most  cases  a much  shorter  journey.  Harefield  Secondary  Modern  School’s  Agricul- 
tural Course  would  be  of  value  to  students  from  rural  areas  of  Hertfordshire  near 
to  Harefield  rather  than  those  from  Urban  Middlesex  with  which  we  are  now 
linked.  The  percentage  of  available  grammar  school  places  in  Hertford.shire 
compares  very  favourably  with  N.W.  Middle.sex. 

Farming 

At  present,  such  agencies  as  The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Service,  The 
Agriculture  Executive  Committee  and  The  Animal  Health  Division  are  all  located 
in  the  Guildford,  Surrey,  area. 

If  our  area  were  transferred  to  Hertfordshire,  the  executive  ofiices  of  these 
organisations  would  be  much  more  accessible  for  our  farmers. 

Police 

At  present  we  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area.  If  the  County  Boundary 
was  altered,  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a County  Police  area.  There  is  a sug- 
gestion that  the  Metropolitan  Police  area  is  itself  to  be  extended  to  include 
Watford,  Windsor  and  Slough.  If  this  is  so,  an  alteration  in  County  Boundary 
might  not  alter  our  police  supervision.  However,  if  we  were  to  come  under  a 
county  force,  this  could  be  an  advantage.  The  high  cost  of  policing  Central 
London  falls  in  part  on  " outer  fringe  ” ratepayers.  We  get  very  little  from  the 
police  at  present.  We  have  no  local  policeman  and  our  nearest  station  closes 
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at  night  (Northwood).  If  we  were  controlled  by  a local  force,  we  might  once 
again  have  a policeman  officially  resident  in  the  village,  whose  very  existence  helps 
to  preserve  law  and  order.  The  neare.st  Herts  constabulary  station  in  Rickmans- 
worth  is  our  nearest  police  station. 

Diocesan  Boundaries 

As  diacesan  boundaries  are  not  now  necessarily  the  same  as  political  boundaries, 
these  are  probably  not  relevant  to  the  general  issue. 


Move  to  Where? 

As  we  are  primarily  interested  in  preventing  further  encroachment  on  to  the 
Green  Belt,  we  would  urge  the  Royal  Commission  to  transfer  the  ward  of 
Harefield  in  the  Borough  of  Uxbridge  to  a local  authority  which  already  has 
other  similar  areas  to  control.  It  would  appear  that  Rickmansworth  U.D.  would 
fit  this  role.  If  Rickmansworth  is  itself  to  become  part  of  a larger  authority, 
that  authority  would  still  have  large  rural  areas  to  govern  and  would  appear  more 
suited  to  control  such  an  area  as  Harefield  than  any  urban  Borough  or  County 
Borough  in  Middlesex. 

We  have  appended  two  plans*  as  follows: 

(1)  The  present  County  Boundaries  and  the  Ward  Boundary  of  Harefield ; 

(2)  The  proposed  County  Boundaries  with  Harefield  incorporated  into  the 
County  of  Hertfordshire. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  Green  Belt  in  Harefield  is  an  important  barrier  to 
the  encroachment  of  London  on  to  the  Chilterns  which  adjoin  this  village  across 
the  Colne  Valley.  Its  preservation  is  of  paramount  importance  to  nearby  places 
of  rural  charm  and  interest  such  as  Denham  and  the  Chalfonts. 


* Not  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Jenkins 


25  Westmoreland  Terrace 

London,  S.W.l 


1.  The  Administrative  County  of  London,  like  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
is  neither  administrative,  nor  a County,  nor  London.  The  area  is  too  large  for 
some  purposes  and  too  small  for  others.  It  is  not  grounded  on  the  reality  of 
population  distribution,  of  geography  or  ancient  history.  With  the  passing  of  the 
years  and  the  spread  of  Greater  London,  the  Administrative  County  has  become 
an  absurdity.  Local  Government  in  London  must  be  changed  to  meet  the  facts 
of  1958  or  it  will  go  the  way  of  all  anachronisms. 

2.  The  successes  of  the  L.C.C.,  and  they  have  been  many,  have  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  its  structure.  But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  body  is 
anything  but  a success.  For  example,  it  meets  in  the  daytime,  which  with  unpaid 
Councillors,  means  that  the  membership  of  the  Council  is  drawn  from  a very 
narrow  and  occupationally  unrepresentative  section  of  the  community,  and  within 
that  narrow  group,  effective  control  is  exercised  by  a handful  of  leading  members 
who  often  spend  most  of  their  daytime  hours  at  County  Hall.  The  slight  chance 
that  fortune  will  continue  to  favour  London  with  a small  group  of  exceptionally 
capable  people,  able  to  control  officials  and  devote  almost  all  their  time  without 
pay  to  the  efficient  government  of  the  Administrative  County  is  one  which  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  take.  Change  is  essential. 

3.  There  must  be  a Greater  London  Authority  which  should  continue  to  be 
based  on  County  Hall.  Its  area  should  approximate  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Pohce  which  it  might  well  control.  The  GLA  should  continue  to  exercise  the 
protective,  amenity  and  communication  services  of  the  L.C.C. — the  licensing,  town 
planning,  the  fire  brigade — ^the  regulations  and  registration.  The  amenities — the 
entertainments  the  parks  and  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  the  main  drainage  and 
historic  buildings,  the  museums  and  the  Green  Belt.  The  communications— the 
Port  of  London,  the  airports  and  bridges,  rivers,  streets,  subways  and  tunnels. 
Some  similar  services  at  present  administered  by  Metropolitan  Boroughs  might 
well  be  added  to  the  G.L.A.  responsibilties.  Such  a body  might  also  exercise 
responsibilities  at  present  administered  by  non-eleoted  boards. 

4.  Most  of  the  welfare  and  social  services  at  present  administered  by  the 
L.C.C.  (including  Education  and  Housing  within  the  area  but  excluding  techno- 
logical education  and  specialist  services)  should  be  relinquished  by  the  Authority 
and  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  newly-created  authorities  of  not  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  Municipal  Boroughs,  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  in  the  G.L.A.  area. 

5.  These  authorities  should  be  “most  purpose”  bodies.  None  of  the 
existing  authorities  is  too  big.  Some  are  too  small  and  would  have  to  be 
administratively  amalgamated  with  adjacent  authorities,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  authorities  should  not  retain  a formal  existence  in  those  cases  where  a 
long  history  and  tradition  would  militate  against  complete  absorption.  In  a large 
number  of  cases  the  change  would  simply  mean  that  the  listing  authorities 
would  acquire  important  new  powers  and  would  surrender  some  minor  ones. 

6.  The  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  these  changes  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  repetition.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom  of  local  government  that 
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the  welfare  and  social  services  should  be  administered  by  a body  which  is  local 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  G.L.A.  we  should  have 
for  the  first  time  an  Authority  capable  of  planning  on  an  all-London  basis. 

7.  If  these  changes  are  to  result  as  they  should,  not  only  in  more  efficient 
approachable  and  comprehensible  local  Government,  but  also  in  more  democratic 
local  Government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  in  to  the  legislation  the  obligation 
that  all  authorities  must  have  the  majority  of  their  meetings  in  the  evening.  The 
only  exception  might  be  the  Greater  London  Authority,  but  if  that  exception  is 
made  then  it  should  only  be  permitted  providing  the  members  of  the  authority  are 
paid.  Daytime  meetings  of  unpaid  Councillors  can  no  longer  be  justified  for  they 
deny  the  reality  of  democratic  control. 

8.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  anything  very  new  in  these  proposals  nor 
that  they  do  not  present  difficulties  but  to  the  writer  the  difficulties  appear  to  be 
surmountable  and  preferable  to  the  long  term  dangers  involved  in  the  easier 
course  of  mere  tinkering. 

HUGH  JENKINS,  L.C.C. 

10th  June,  1958 
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Supplementary  Evidence  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Jenkins,  L.C.C. 

75  Kenilworth  Court 

Lower  Richmond  Road, 
Putney,  London,  S.W.15 

29th  October,  1959 


Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

I should  like  to  add  the  following  to  what  I said  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

“The  result  of  the  General  Election  suggests  that  if  the  electorate  were  to 
be  in  a similar  frame  of  mind  at  the  next  L.C.C.  elections  the  Labour  majority  on 
the  Council  would  be  much  reduced.  There  would  be  something  like  23  Labour 
constituencies  to  19  Conservative — or  69  to  57  at  three  councillors  per  seat. 

If  the  Royal  Commission  accepts  suggestions  that  there  shall  be  an  elected 
Greater  London  authority  covering  the  whole  area,  they  would  be  replacing  a 
predominantly  Labour  authority  by  one  which  would  be  much  more  pre- 
dominantly, and  even  permanently.  Conservative,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen.  This 
substitution  of  the  probability  of  Labour  control  for  the  certainty  of  Conservative 
control  would  be  an  impartial  act,  but  it  could  not  be  seen  to  be  so. 

An  additional  argument  in  favour  of  an  area  similar  to  the  London  Postal 
area  is  that  such  an  area  would  be  very  evenly  balanced  between  the  two  parties. 
Each  would  have  a chance  of  winning  the  election  and  neither  would  have  a huge 
majority  in  any  forseeable  circumstances. 

These  arguments  are  not,  of  course,  the  only  nor  even  the  main  points  in 
favour  of  the  London  Postal  Area,  or  an  area  similar  to  it,  but  I submit  that  they 
are  valid ; for  the  Royal  Commission,  while  remaining  impartial,  will  not  wish  to 
ignore  the  political  consequences  of  its  recommendations,  nor  would  it  be  right 
to  do  so. 

One  point  I would  like  to  -repeat.  The  London  Postal  area  is  recognisably 
London  and  known  by  all  in  it  to  be  London.  It  would  not  be  too  large  to  be 
the  authority  responsible  for  all  except  primary  education  provided  that  it  met  in 
the  evening  or  that  its  members  were  sufficiently  remunerated  to  enable  them  to 
spend  enough  daytime  hours  to  retain  the  reality  of  democratic  control.” 

Yours  sincerely 


(Sgd.)  HUGH  JENKINS 
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2 Vicars  Close, 

Chichester,  Sussex 


SUGGESTED  BASIS  FOR  THE 
RE-ORGANISATION  OF  LONDON 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


This  suggested  pattern  is  based  on  the  historic  county  areas  as  they  existed  before 
the  formation  of  the  London  County  Council.  These  old  divisions  still  have  some 
meaning,  but  the  L.C.C.  boundary  is  wholly  artificial,  and,  as  a whole,  does  not 
correspond  with  any  accepted  notion  of  what  is  “London”  as  distinct  from  the 
outer  suburbs. 

The  suggested  areas  each  comprise  1 — H million  inhabitants,  apart  from  the 
two  smaller  areas  proposed  for  East  and  West  London.  All  the  historic  county 
boundaries  are  retained  (with  one  minor  modification),  but  the  L.C.C.  boundary 
is  largely  abandoned  as  an  administrative  boundary  (except  for  stretches  in  the 
East  and  North-West). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  present  pattern  of  metropolitan  boroughs  and  county 
districts  will  largely  remain,  but  many  modifications  are  desirable,  and  some  are 
suggested  in  the  following  pages.  Some  of  the  very  large  districts  should  be 
sub-divided  where  practicable  and  some  of  the  very  small  ones  amalgamated.  But 
coherence  rather  than  size  should  be  the  main  criterion  in  the  delimitation  of  a 
borough  or  district.  In  theory  each  borough  should  correspond  with  a clearly 
defined  suburban  area,  or  a group  of  closely-related  districts ; in  practice  of 
course  boundary  lines  are  bound  often  to  be  arbitrary. 

The  suggested  districts  are : 


Population 


1. 

East  London 

482,100  declining 

2. 

West  London 

785,400  declining 

3. 

West  Middlesex  . . . 

1,587,000  slightly  increasing 

4. 

North  London 

1,338,500  declining 

5. 

London-Essex 

1,257,000  slightly  increasing 

6. 

London-Kent 

1,016,800  increasing 

7. 

South  London 

1,255,800  declining 

8. 

Surrey  

1,351,900  increasing 

(Population  figures  are  approximate,  and  based  on  the  1951  Census) 

DAVID  W.  LLOYD 

July,  1958 
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East  London 

1.  Comprising  the  boroughs  of  Bethnal  Green,  Finsbury,  Hackney,  Poplar, 
Shoreditch  and  Stepney.  Population  482,100. 

East  London  is  an  obvious  coherent  unit,  and  its  con,stitution  as  a separate 
“ county  ” area  is  justified  on  social,  economic  and  geographical  grounds,  despite 
its  comparatively  small  and  declining  population.  The  Lea  makes  a dear  break 
with  inner  Essex,  though  there  are  admittedly  .strong  ties  with  districts  such  as 
West  Ham. 

Finsbury  is  a somewhat  debatable  area ; possibly  the  western  part 
(Clerkenwell)  would  be  more  appropriately  grouped  with  West  London. 


West  London 

2.  Comprising  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  boroughs  of  Chelsea, 
Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Holborn,  Kensington,  Paddington  and  St.  Marylebone. 
Population  785,400. 

This  area  includes  almost  all  of  what  might  be  called  “ metropolitan  London  ” 
west  of  the  City.  London’s  centre  of  gravity  has  been  moving  westwards  all 
through  history,  and  Kensington  and  northern  Chelsea,  “ .suburban  ” till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  integral  parts  of  the 
inner  metropolis.  Outer  Fulham,  Hammersmith  and  Paddington  are  better 
grouped  with  them  than  with  a purely  suburban  area  like  West  Middlesex. 


West  Middlesex 

3.  Comprising  all  that  part  of  the  present  County  of  Middlesex  west  of 
Watling  Street  (A5).  Population  1,587,000. 

Ealing  is  the  obvious  administrative  centre,  conveniently  accessible  from  most 
of  the  county  districts.  With  such  a focal  point,  the  county  should  have  a high 
degree  of  coherence. 

Some  rearrangement  of  the  boroughs  and  districts  is  suggested,  especially  in 
the  Harrow-Uxbridge-Ruislip  area.  They  might  be  re-arranged  as  follows. 

(1)  Ruislip  (without  Northwood) ; including  those  districts  in  Uxbridge 
borough  north  of  Western  Avenue  (Harefield  and  Ickonham). 

(2)  Pinner  (now  part  of  Harrow  borough)  combined  with  Northwood. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  Harrow  remaining  as  a single  unit;  though  the 
possibility  of  creating  a separate  district  at  Stanmore  might  be  investi- 
gated ; also  some  revision  of  the  boundary  with  Wembley. 

(4)  Uxbridge  (the  main  part,  south  of  Western  Avenue)  combined  with 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton.  This  should  form  a coherent  unit. 

Elsewhere  in  the  county  the  following  alterations  are  suggested: 

(5)  A new  district  of  Greenford  formed  out  of  that  part  of  Ealing  borough 
North  of  Western  Avenue. 

(6)  Hampton  detached  from  Twickenham  and  amalagamated  with  Sunbury 
(the  combined  district  to  take  the  name  of  “ Hampton  and  Sunbury  ”). 
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North  London 

4.  Comprising  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Hampstead,  Islington,  St. 
Pancras  and  Stoke  Newington,  and  all  that  part  of  Middlesex  east  of  Watling 
Street  (A5)  except  Potters  Bar.  Population  1,338,500. 

Possibly  a smaller  county  (North  London)  might  be  created,  including  the 
four  Metropolitan  boroughs  and  perhaps  small  additional  areas  to  north  and 
south,  the  rest  forming  a separate  county  (North  Middlesex).  But  there  is 
nowhere  a firm  dividing  line,  comparable  with  the  River  Lea,  for  instance,  dividing 
inner  from  outer  districts;  instead  there  are  strong  north-south  ties  throughout 
the  area,  along  the  railways,  tubes  and  main  roads. 

There  is  obviously  a strong  case  for  including  Barnet  in  this  area.  But  this 
town  is  historically,  and  in  present  sentiment,  a Hertfordshire  community,  and 
has  a small  rural  hinterland,  and  there  is  no  compelling  reason  why  it  and  East 
Barnet,  together  with  Potters  Bar,  should  not  remain  in  Herts.  The  inclusion  of 
the  latter  district  (physically  self-contained  and  still  partly  rural)  in  Herts  would 
rationalise  the  present  anomalous  county  boundary. 

London — Essex 

5.  Comprising  the  county  boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  and  the 
districts  of  Barking,  Chigwell,  Chingford,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Waltham 
Holy  Cross,  Walthamstow,  and  Wanstead  & Woodford,  together  probably  with 
Hornchurch  and  Romford.  Population  1,257,000  (or  1,065,600  without  Romford 
and  Hornchurch). 

This  constitutes  a solid,  well-defined  area  whose  outer  fringes,  for  the  most 
part,  abut  on  to  the  Green  Belt.  The  town  of  Romford  is  less  completely 
suburban  that,  say,  Ilford,  and  has  a quite  considerable  hinterland  in  rural  Essex. 
Hornchurch  is  more  purely  suburban.  But  the  case  against  retaining  these  two 
in  Essex  would  not  be  overwhelmingly  strong,  and  the  district  would  be  quite 
coherent  without  them. 


London — ^Kent 

6.  Comprising  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
Lewisham  and  Woolwich,  and  the  districts  of  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chislehurst 
& Sidcup,  Crayford,  Erith,  Orpington  and  probably  Penge  (but  see  South 
London).  Population,  with  Penge,  1,016,800. 

This  area  includes  the  four  metropolitan  boroughs  which  were  orginally  in 
Kent  and  which  still,  especially  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  retain  a certain  distinct 
individuality.  They  have  strong  ties,  specially  Woolwich  and  to  a lesser  extent 
Lewisham,  with  the  districts  beyond  the  present  county  boundary,  which  is  almost 
wholly  artificial.  Much  more  definite  is  the  inner  fringe  of  the  Green  Belt,  with 
which  the  outer  boundary  of  this  area  largely  corresponds. 

Dartford  is  considered  still  an  essentially  Kentish  town  rather  than  a London 
one,  and  has  a large  mainly  rural  hinterland  in  the  Darenth  valley  from  which  it 
should  not  be  separated.  Although  running  through  a closely  built-up  area  the 
present  boundary  between  Crayford  and  Dartford  is  probably  the  best  that  could 
be  drawn  between  London-Kent  and  Kent  proper. 

The  southern  part  of  Orpington  U.D.  is  still  mainly  rural,  and  is  included  in 
the  Green  Belt.  The  wards  of  Cudham,  Knockholt  and  Biggin  Hill  might  be 
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reconstituted  as  parishes  and  added  to  the  Sevenoaks  R.D.,  in  Kent  proper, 
Downe,  however,  although  rural  must  remain  in  the  London  area  because  of  its 
geographical  position,  but  its  ties  are  with  Bromley  rather  than  Orpington. 

Not  all  districts  are  very  satisfactorily  constituted,  and  there  might  be  some 
subdivision  (e.g.  Eltham  from  Woolwich,  Sidcup  from  Chiselhurst,  West  Wichham 
from  Beckenham)  and  a new  district  might  be  formed  in  the  Cray  valley — ■ 
possibly  including  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Mary  Cray  and  Sidcup,  leaving  Chislehurst  to 
be  added  to  Bromley  and  Orpington  as  a reduced  area. 


South  London 

7.  Comprising  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Battersea,  Camberwell, 
Bermondsey,  Lambeth,  Southwark  and  Wandsworth,’*  and  the  districts  of  Barnes, 
Merton  & Morden,  Mitcham  and  Wimbledon,  together  with  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  borough  of  Croydon.  Population  (without  any  part  of  the  county 
borough  of  Croydon)  1,255,800. 

This  area  comprises  most  of  the  solidly  built-up  Victorian  districts  of  south 
London,  apart  from  those  included  in  London-Kent,  Though  the  di.strict  is 
admittedly  somewhat  amorphous,  there  is  a certain  community  of  interest  between 
all  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames.  Any  outer  boundary  for  such  an  area  is 
bound  to  be  artificial;  this  one  probably  corresponds  more  or  less  with  the 
arbitrary  line  between  what  is  popularly  considered  as  “ London  ” proper  and 
what  is  considered,  especially  by  the  inhabitants,  as  “ Surrey.” 

Some  of  the  existing  district  boundaries  need  modifying.  The  borough  of 
Wandsworth  in  particular  is  a thoroughly  unsatisfactory  and  over-large  area ; it 
consists  still  of  five  distinct  main  districts  which  were  originally  separate  parishes. 
If  they  were  all  reconstituted  separately,  their  avereage  size  would  be  too  small; 
instead  the  following  re-arrangement  of  the  exi.sting  boroughs  of  Battersea  and 
Wandsworth  is  suggested. 

1.  Borough  of  Putney,  with  central  Wandsworth. 

2.  Borough  of  Battersea  and  Clapham. 

3.  Borough  of  Streatham,  including  Tooting  and  possibly  a small  part 
of  Croydon  county  borough. 

In  addition  a borough  of  Norwood  should  be  formed,  comprising  the 
northern  part  of  Croydon  County  Borough  and  appropriate  parts  of  Lambeth 
(West  Norwood),  Camberwell  and  probably  Lewisham,  together  perhaps  with 
Penge  Urban  District.  This  district  could  be  focused  on  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Barnes,  which  closely  adjoins  Putney,  is  more  appropriately  included  with 
this  area  than  with  the  county  of  Surrey. 


* An  alternative  proposal  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Wandsworth  area  in  South  London 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Borough  of  Putney  and  Barnes.  This  would  be  in  effect  a major  extension  of  the 
existing  borough  of  Barnes. 

(2)  Borough  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth,  with  Central  Wandsworth  and  Clapham.  It 
would  be  possible  in  this  borough  to  make  use  of  the  existing  Wandsworth  Town  Hail. 

(3)  Borough  of  Streatham,  with  Too«ting,  as  already  suggested. 
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Surrey 

8.  Comprising  all  the  present  county  except  Barnes,  Merton  & Morden, 
Mitcham  and  Wimbledon,  but  including  the  southern  and  principal  part  of  the 
county  borough  of  Croydon.  Population  (including  all  Croydon  county  borough) 
1, 3515100. 

There  is  no  clear-marked  division  between  suburban  and  outer  Surrey  as 
there  is  in  Essex  or  Kent,  and  the  whole  county,  less  its  innermost  parts,  makes  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  unit.  Any  subdivision  might  be  between  east  and  west, 
rather  than  inner  and  outer,  the  dividing  line  running  between  Ewell  and  Cheam  ; 
Epsom  and  Banstead ; Betchworth  and  Buckland.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  call 
for  such  a division.  An  alternative  possibility  would  be  to  retain  Croydon  county 
borough  in  its  whole  present  extent,  and  add  to  it  the  districts  of  Coulsdon  S 
Purley  and  Caterham  & Warlingham  (total  population  349,700)  as  an  entirely 
independent  district.  Croydon  town  proper  should  certainly  not  be  added  to 
South  London  (as  distinct  from  the  northern  part  of  the  county  borough)  it  is  a 
suburban  town  and  the  natural  focus  for  a large  hinterland,  especially  to  the 
south. 

Especially  as  Richmond  would  remain  in  Surrey  (which  it  would  certainly 
desire  to — ^it  would  be  incongruous  in  South  London),  Kingston  could  continue 
satisfactorily  as  the  administrative  centre. 

General  Note— Watford,  though  joined  to  London,  is  still  to  a large  extent  an 
individual  community,  and  should  best  remain  in  Hertfordshire,  together  with 
Rickmansworth.  The  districts  of  Rickmansworth  and  Chorleywood  could  satis- 
factorily be  united. 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Miller 


3M  Peabody  Buildings 
Abbey  Orchard  Street 

London,  S.W.l 
9th  March,  1958 


Dear  Sirs 

I have  just  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Greater  London  are  welcoming  the  views  of  the  general  public  on  the 
rhatter. 

In  my  view  the  reform  of  local  government  in  Greater  London  is  long 
overdue.  London  has  lagged  behind  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world  in  extend- 
ing it  boundaries.  The  area  of  the  L.C.C.  is  ridiculous,  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  one  hundred  years  ago. 

This  Commission  should  unite  the  true  spirit  of  civic  feeling  in  London. 

The  area  of  this  New  London  should  be  the  same  as  the  area  in  the  terms 
of  reference. 

This  Greater  London  Council  could  be  a model  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
the  Commission  fails  to  change  the  area  of  London  to  the  size  mentioned  above 
they  will  be  failing  the  public.  Surely  the  need  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
London  is  obvious  when  you  consider  the  ad  hoc  arrangements  made  in  the 
question  of  police,  transport,  water  supply,  etc. 

The  boundaries  of  the  L.C.C.  could  be  extended  to  take  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  with  the  boroughs  of  Romford,  Watford,  Dartford,  with  the  urban 
districts  of  Hornchurch,  Walton  and  Weybridge,  Rickmansworth,  Chorleywood, 
with  Watford  Rural.  The  area  of  the  new  L.C.C.  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
this. 

A Royal  Commission  was  set  up  in  1919  to  consider  changes  needed  in  the 
local  government  reform  of  Greater  London  ; this  Commission  can  succeed  where 
the  other  one  failed.  Herbert  Morrison,  a great  expert  on  London,  says  that  this 
reform  is  essential. 

Summing  up,  this  Royal  Commission  has  two  jobs ; first,  definitely  extend 
the  boundaries  of  London  to  the  area  mentioned  above ; secondly,  the  power  of 
the  new  London  County  Council  should  be  reduced  on  certain  matters. 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  could  earn  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  new  generation  of  Londoners.  I admire  the  Conservative 
Government  for  many  things  but  in  bringing  in  this  Bill  they  have  given  real  hope 
to  all  those  who  love  London. 

I am 


Yours  most  faithfully 


J.  MILLER 
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Second  Submission 

25th  August,  1958 

Dear  Sir 

I have  already  written  to  you  about  the  problems  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London  but  i feel  I must  follow  it  up  with  some  more  criticisms  of  the  present 
system. 

Very  often  I go  on  trips  to  the  coast  and  the  thing  that  strikes  me  on  the 
homeward  journey  is  the  difference  in  trunk  road  lighting.  On  the  outskirts  of 
London  you  find  one  form  of  lighting,  usually  a yellowy  light,  but  once  you 
enter  the  County  of  London  it’s  different  again.  Again  on  the  outskirts  there 
are  many  spots  with  no  lighting  at  all,  where  there  should  be.  If  there  was  a 
Greater  London  Council  all  these  things  like  trunk  road  lighting  could  be 
co-ordinated. 

I was  reading  the  other  day  that  Tokyo  has  a Council  for  the  Metropolis  of 
Tokyo.  If  that  city  considers  it  necessary,  how  much  more  should  London  ? In 
my  opinion  London  is  and  will  be  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

The  most  annoying  thing  about  the  present  set-up  is  that  the  London  County 
area  accounts  for  only  3,500,000  people  but  the  area  of  Greater  London  is  about 
8,500,000 ; that  is,  the  combined  population  of  Scotland  and  Wales ; and  yet  no 
democratic  government  for  the  area  has  yet  been  formed. 

The  best  solution  I’ve  heard  yet  is  the  setting  up  of  County  Boroughs  of 
about  half  a million  people  each  and  elected  members  would  sit  on  the  Greater 
London  Council.  Local  affairs  would  be  run  by  the  County  Boroughs  but  things 
like  road  lighting,  water  supply,  ambulance  service,  fire  brigade,  would  come  under 
the  overall  authority.  And  the  whole  area  should  be  named  the  Metropolis  of 
London. 

I am  a Londoner  and  proud  of  it,  and  I’d  be  more  proud  if  these  reforms, 
which  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  urgent,  were  put  into  being ; then  the  wealth  of 
London,  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  would  be  enormous.  This  might 
sound  silly  but  unity  in  the  capital  on  local  government  would  set  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Well  I will  say  no  more  but  to  hope  that  the  panel  of 
wise  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Royal  Commission  recommend  these  changes  and 
rid  London  of  this  bureaucratic  control  of  the  L.C.C. 

Yours  sincerely 

I.  MILLER 


Third  Submission 


25th  September,  1958 

Dear  Sir 

This  is  the  third  time  I’ve  written  to  you  on  the  subject  of  government  in 
Greater  London.  But  ever  since  the  establishment  of  this  Royal  Commission 
I’ve  been  looking  on  how  other  great  cities  of  the  world  run  their  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  thing  I find  out  is  that  New  York  City  has  a Metroploitan  Region 
with  a radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  in  Manhattan.  That  is  what  I 
call  foresight,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  that  area  of  something  like  5;000  sq. 
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miles  things  like  highways,  dock  schemes,  housing,  are  brought  together.  Of 
course  America  is  far  larger  than  England  but  it  does  suggest  why  the  growth  of 
New  York  has  been  so  tremendous.  Also  in  America  they  have  Metropolitan 
areas  in  about  twenty  cities. 

As  I pointed  out  in  my  last  letter,  it  seems  absurd  why  the  present  County 
of  London  is  only  117  sq.  miles  with  a population  of  3i  millions  when  the  Outer 
Ring  contains  another  5|  millions,  the  total  population  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
together. 

These  American  cities  I’ve  been  writing  about  may  in  the  course  of  time 
expand  their  boundaries  to  include  the  outer  areas.  The  present  area  of  London 
County  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  London  has  a fine 
transport  system,  probably  the  best  in  the  world,  but  its  local  government  is  a 
disgrace.  This  country  lags  far  behind  in  foresight.  The  London  Chamber  of 
Trade  had  the  solution.  That  is,  to  split  the  Greater  London  area  as  stated  in  the  , 

terms  of  reference  into  County  Boroughs,  each  with  a population  of  i million;  j 
let  them  conduct  most  of  their  local  affairs  but  overhaul  things  like  roads,  water 
supply,  etc.,  which  would  come  under  the  Greater  London  Council. 

The  City  of  London  should  be  left  alone. 

Since  the  war  New  Towns  have  been  created,  making  thousands  of  people 
happy  in  new  surroundings ; now  let’s  make  London  a city  to  be  proud  of  by 
uniting  its  government. 


Yours  sincerely 


J.  MILLER 


Fourth  Submission 


15th  February,  1959 

Dear  Sir 

This  is  the  fourth  time  I’ve  written  to  you  on  the  subject  of  local  government  in 
Greater  London.  And  Government  Departments  have  just  sent  their  evidence 
and  I think  their  evidence  shows  the  muddle  of  administration  in  the  area. 

The  present  County  of  London  is  a farce  and  can  only  be  described  as  the 
centre  of  the  metropolis.  Here  we  have  the  combined  populations  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  in  an  area  of  about  865  square  miles,  and  under  the  present  system 
only  about  a third  of  the  people  are  governed  by  the  L.C.C.  Countries  overseas, 
especially  America,  have  Metropolitan  Areas  such  as  New  York.  And  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  these  areas  will  combine,  forming  the  Metropolis  of  New 
York.  We  should  be  giving  a lead  in  local  government ; instead  we  have  been 
dilatory  and  only  now  have  we  woken  up  to  the  facts. 

These  nine  million  people  who  live  in  the  Commission’s  area  would  benefit 
greatly  with  the  combined  wealth  of  London.  The  L.C.C.  have  been  moving 
people  out  of  London  into  the  New  Towns  and  some  areas  of  London  are  becom- 
ing dead  towns.  Let’s  put  a stop  to  this  disgrace ; if  people  want  to  live  in 
London  they  should  be  able  to. 

The  thing  that  impresses  tourists  in  this  country  is  London  because  of  its 
size  although  I believe  there  should  be  a limit  and  this  limit  should  be  the 
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Commission's  area.  Also  more  developments  should  be  allowed  to  take  place 
within  this  area.  The  Green  Belt  policy  is  a good  one  but  it  is  too  near  to  the 
centre  of  London  and  should  be  extended  to  about  18  miles,  but  of  course 
preserving  such  areas  that  are  not  suited  for  building  such  as  commons,  parks  and 
beauty  spots. 

Well  let’s  hope  the  Commission  will  create  a County  Council  for  Greater 
London  and  make  it  a city  to  really  be  proud  of. 


Yours  faithfully 


J.  MILLER 


Fifth  Submission 


14th  September,  1959 

Dear  Sir 

I am  writing  again  on  the  subject  of  local  government  in  Greater  London. 

The  administration  of  London  is  now  completely  out  of  hand.  The  Labour 
controlled  L.C.C.  are  still  crying  out  for  a New  Town  when  the  County  of 
London  has  lost  well  over  a million  people  since  before  the  war.  I admire  the 
County  Councils  outside  the  Greater  London  area  for  rejecting  the  idea  of 
spoiling  more  countryside.  Surely  the  answer  is  for  the  setting  up  of  a Greater 
London  Council  whose  area  should  not  be  smaller  than  the  area  the  Commission 
is  reviewing.  A good  case  in  point  is  Croydon  Airport.  Here  is  about  300  acres 
of  ground  which  could  be  used  for  the  housing  of  Londoners.  The  trouble  in 
my  opinion  is  the  plan  about  Green  Belt  areas.  Some  people  would  like  to  see 
Croydon  Airport  included  in  the  Green  Belt.  My  view  is  that  the  Green  Belt 
area  should  be  moved  to,  say,  beyond  the  Commission’s  area,  with  of  course 
retaining  existing  parks  and  similar  open  spaces. 

The  present  Green  Belt  area  has  always  been  unrealistic.  It  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  this  chaos  was  allowed  to  develop.  London  is  lagging  far 
behind  other  great  cities  as  regards  local  government  of  metropolitan  areas. 

The  present  review  may  well  be  the  last  chance  of  reform  for  years  to  come. 

New  Towns  have  been  built  to  house  Londoners;  now  let’s  have  drastic 
reform  of  London  itself. 

Yours  truly 

JOHN  MILLER 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Mountain 


Dear  Sir 


34  Harbury  Road 

Carshalton,  Surrey 
18th  March,  1958 


RE  CARSHALTON  URBAN  DISTRICT— SURREY 


I live  in  the  South  West  Ward  of  the  above  mentioned  local  authority  area  and 
I wish  to  submit  the  following  evidence  in  support  of  a plea  that  the  ward  be 
included  in  an  enlarged  Sutton  Municipal  (or  County)  Borough. 


1 . About  half  the  ward  is  in  Sutton  for  postal  purposes. 


2.  About  half  the  ward  is  on  Vigilant  (Sutton)  exchange  for  telephone 
purposes. 


Bus  route  No  213  which  covers  the  ward  from  south-west  to  north-east 
does  not  go  within  i-mile  of  the  centre  of  Carshalton  but  turns  westward 
to  the  centre  of  Sutton. 


4.  Because  of  (3)  above  nearly  all  residents  in  the  Ward  do  their  non-local 
shopping  in  Sutton. 


For  the  same  reason  the  Local  Authority  offices  in  Carshalton  are  rarely 
visited  and  provide  no  Community  centre  for  this  part  of  the  district. 


6.  Carshalton  U.D.  is  long  and  narrow  (about  5 miles  long  by  J-mile  wide) 
and  communications  in  the  main  run  across,  so  that  there  is  no  mixing, 
no  community  of  interest  between  residents  of  the  northern  wards  and 
those  of  the  southern  wards. 


Lastly,  may  I respectfully  submit  that  you  please  do  not  give  consideration 
to  amalgamating  Carshalton  with  Wallington  Municipal  Borough  (as  has  been 
proposed  in  the  past)  as  the  South  West  Ward  has  very  poor  commumcations  with 
that  latter  district  and  no  community  of  interest. 


Yours  faithfully 


D.  W.  MOUNTAIN 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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31  Lowfield  Road 

London,  W.3 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  EVIDENCE 
SUBMITTED  BY  THE  GREATER  LONDON 
GROUP  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF 
economics  and  political  SCIENCE 


Contents 
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Introduction 

1.  Limitations  of  time  and  opportunities  for  research  in  such  a complex 
field  as  local  government  place  severe  re.strictions  on  individual  endeavour  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  compete  with  an  organisation,  backed  by  a full-time  research 
staff,  in  formulating  detailed  and  comprehensive  proposals  for  reform.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  set  out  a few  basic  principles  based  on  value  judgements  and 
general  observation  and  to  outline  a general  overall  scheme  by  way  of  illustration. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  this  memorandum,  which  is  occasioned  by  and  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Greater  London  Group  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  much  of  which  is  acceptable. 
The  Group,  in  fact,  put  forward  two  alternative  schemes ; our  proposals  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a “ Scheme  C.” 

2.  Local  government  must  be  strengthened  if  it  is  to  survive.  In  so  far  as  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  structural  changes,  we  believe  that  this  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a structure  designed  to  intensify  the  feeling  by  the  citizen  of 
participation  in  his  local  government.  This  is  intangible  but  nonetheless  real ; 
and  it  explains  our  emphasis  on  the  need  to  harness  civic  loyalty  and  to  focus 
civic  consciousness,  even,  if  necessary,  to  the  possible  slight  detriment  of  absolute 
administrative  efficiency. 
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The  Second  Tier 

3.  While  the  case  for  a Greater  London  authority  is  sound,  the  Group’s 
proposals  for  the  second  tier  must  be  contested.  They  appear  to  spring,  in  part, 
from  three  basic  assumptions.  Firstly,  it  is  held  that  local  government  should  be 
local,  and  therefore  as  many  functions  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  second- 
tier  units.  The  second-tier  units  should  therefore  be  large  enough  to  undertake 
these  functions  efficiently  and  so  to  reduce  the  functions  of  the  first-tier  authority 
to  a minimum.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  the  second-tier  units  should  be  quite 
independent  authorities,  fully  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  not 
subservient  to  the  Greater  London  authority.  Thirdly  can  be  deduced  an  implied 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  the  single-tier  system  (at  least  as  far  as  urban  areas 
are  concerned),  and  that,  because  this  is  not  practicable  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  London,  any  solution  must  be  something  of  a compromise. 

4.  The  result  of  this  is  to  advocate  a system  of  large  (or  very  large),  most- 
purpose  and  independent  second-tier  units  very  similar  to  county  boroughs. 
Unfortunately,  this  largely  defeats  its  own  objects  in  that  the  units  cease  to  become 
local  in  any  real  sense.  The  citizen  of  WiUesden  has  really  no  more  in  common 
with  the  citizen  of  Wembley  than  he  has  with  the  citizen  of,  say,  Fulham  or 
Islington,  and  no  greater  interest  in  or  loyalty  towards  the  district  in  which  the 
other  lives.  Nor  is  placing  them  under  one  local  authority  likely  to  engender  a 
common  civic  sentiment  to  any  marked  extent  as  a product  of  that  authority’s 
own  institutional  existence,  except  perhaps  in  the  very  long  run.  It  is  true  that  the 
resident  of  Surbiton  may  have  some  vague  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  Battersea 
if  he  travels  through  it  each  day  on  his  way  to  his  office  in  the  West  End  or  in 
Houghton  Street,  but  this  is  hardly  a common  civic  interest ; and  vice  versa  is 
most  unlikely. 

5.  The  Group  (in  Scheme  A)  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of  size  for  the 
second-tier  authority  by  that  of  the  administrative  divisions  for  education  and 
health  in  London,  Essex  and  Surrey  (but  not  Middlesex  ?).  These  may  be  the 
most  effective  units  for  the  administrative  decentralisation  of  a single  service, 
but  an  effective  unit  for  a complex  of  services  might  well  be  smaller.  In  some 
directions  and  within  limits  the  more  functions  an  organisation  has  the  smaller 
the  population  and/or  area  over  which  it  can  operate.  The  comparison  with  county 
boroughs  too  is  interesting,  but  is  it  suggested  that  the  four  county  boroughs 
larger  than  the  size  recommended  are  not  among  the  best  governed  in  Great 
Britain  ? In  any  case  it  does  not  follow  that  because  that  is  the  optimum  size 
for  a single-tier  structure  it  is  necessarily  the  best  for  the  second  tier  of  a two-tier 
system. 

6.  The  concept  of  local  government  is  surely  not  so  much  that  government 
should  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  some  conveniently  sized  administrative  unit, 
but  that  it  should  be  government  of  the  locality  in  which  the  citizen  feels  he 
lives.  The  average  person  in  the  area  under  review  feels  first  and  foremost  that 
he  is  a Londoner,  and,  secondly,  that  he  lives  in  Putney  (not  Wandsworth)  or 
Harlesden  (not  WiUesden)  or  Dulwich  (not  Camberwell).  He  may  know  he  pays 
his  rates  to  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  or  pays  his  motor-tax  to  Middlesex 
County  Council,  but  his  sentiments  are  more  likely  to  stem  from  sporting  than 
civic  interests.  The  possibly  slightly  greater  civic  loyalty  in  the  case  of  the 
L.C.C.'s  area  compared  with  other  counties  is  probably  more  due  to  its  association 
with  the  word  “ London  ” than  to  anything  else. 

7.  The  Group  do  in  fact  emphasise  the  importance  of  local  communities. 
In  Scheme  A they  recognise  that  the  aim  should  be  to  base  the  second-tier  units 
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on  local  centres  of  community  loyalty  and  sentiment  and  to  make  them  small 
enough  to  harness  this  loyalty  and  sentiment  in  a way  that  a larger  unit  cannot  ; 
and,  in  Scheme  B,  recognise  them  as  units  of  local  government  by  suggesting  a 
system  of  quasi-parish  councils.  In  neither  case  are  they  put  forward  as  them- 
selves suitable  as  second-tier  units  only  because  they  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
large  for  effective  administration.  The  fact  that  the  existing  second-tier  authorities 
do  not  always  correspond  to  clearly  defined  local  communities  may,  of  course, 
only  mean  that  the  former  are  already  too  large  or  that  boundaries  need  adjust- 
ment. Nor  is  there  a case  for  making  the  units  larger  so  that  they  may  be 
balanced  areas  politically  and  socially.  Financial  resources  apart,  there  is  little 
point  in  merging,  say,  a Conservative  middle-class  area  with  a Labour  working- 
class  area ; and  the  inhabitants  of  either  are  not  likely  to  be  much  impressed  by 
such  an  arrangement. 

8.  If  it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  such  small  units  effective  areas  for 
administration  then  these  communities  form  the  natural  second  tier  in  Greater 
London.  The  communities  of  course  differ  widely  in  area,  in  population,  in 
cohesion,  in  the  strength  of  their  civic  consciousness  and  in  the  clarity  of  their 
definition.  There  are  obviously  limits  to  how  far  one  can  go  ; to  an  extent  it  is 
a question  of  definition,  and  in  any  system  of  second-tier  units  some  units  must 
necessarily  be  an  amalgam  of  local  communities  or  contain  sub-communities,  so 
to  speak,  within  them.  In  all  the  circumstances,  the  optimum  second-tier  unit 
would  be  one  which  has  already  some  communal  identity,  with  a more  or  less 
recognised  area  (on  which  local  voluntary  associations  are  in  many  cases  already 
based),  with  a common  centre  (a  single  “High  Street”  area— a main  shopping 
centre,  town  hall,  central  public  library,  parish  church,  etc.),  and  with,  probably, 
a local  newspaper  of  its  own.  It  would  be  small  enough  for  the  members  and 
officers  of  its  local  authority  to  have  easy  access  to  the  public  (and  vice  versa) 
but  large  enough  in  itself  to  send  a Member  to  Parliament  and  a member  to  the 
Greater  London  authority  (see  paragraph  30).  The  political  parties,  which  do 
much  to  focus  local  civic  awareness,  are  organised  on  a constituency  basis. 
Ideally  it  would  already  have  a common  civic  tradition  of  its  own. 

9.  There  are  already  a number  of  existing  second-tier  authorities  which 
conform  more  or  less  to  this  objective.  Acton,  Chelsea  and  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  are  examples.  Other  areas  can  be  distinguished  which  would  equally 
well  fit  this  concept,  but  which  are  at  present  joined  for  purposes  of  municipal 
government  with  other  areas.  Then  there  are  districts  too  small  in  themselves  by 
any  standards  to  form  suitable  units  but  which  are  already  closely  linked  by  local 
government  and  by  Parliamentary  representation  with  others  similarly  placed 
(e.g.,  Brentford  and  Chiswick).  We  propose  that,  generally,  the  second-tier  unit 
should  be  based  on  the  parliamentary  constituency. 

10.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  constituencies  as  at  present  drawn  are 
invariably  suited  for  the  purpose.  All  too  often  the  local  communities  have  been 
disregarded.  But  in  many  cases  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  redraw  the  con- 
stituencies to  accord  more  closely  with  them  without  too  great  a sacrifice  of  the 
principle  of  equal  electorates.  In  any  case  constituencies  differ  widely ; com- 
munity bonds  are  now  taken  into  account.  If  necessary  this  could  go  even 
further  in  London,  providing  that  the  total  number  of  M.P.s  for  Greater  London 
was  no  greater  than  at  present.  With  a unit  of  local  government  based  on  the 
same  principles  and  on  an  equivalent  population  range,  the  second-tier  unit  and 
the  constituency  could  easily  be  made  co-terminous.  This  in  itself  would  make 
a material  contribution  in  focusing  civic  awareness. 
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11.  It  follows  that,  just  as  some  of  the  smaller  communities  would  need  to 
share  their  local  government,  some  of  the  larger  local  authorities  would  need  to  be 
split  up.  The  present  boundaries  of  Wandsworth  and  Lambeth,  for  example 
cannot  he  defended  even  on  geographical  far  less  on  social  grounds.  Wandsworth 
has  four  and  Lambeth  three  parliamentary  constituencies.  These  could  easily 
be  used  (with  marginal  adjustment)  as  the  basis  of  division  into  local  government 
units  each  with  a fair  degree  of  community  cohesion. 

12.  It  may  well  be  desirable  not  to  push  the  practice  quite  so  far  as  the 
theory,  particularly  where  long-standing  civic  tradition  and  the  disruption  to 
no  great  avail  of  existing  local  services  is  involved.  For  example,  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham  together  constitute  three  constituencies.  It  may  be  best  to  leave 
these  areas  alone  rather  than  force  them  into  a preconceived  pattern.  Because 
we  are  dealing  with  living  communities  and  not  just  convenient  administrative 
units  we  must  above  all  be  flexible  in  implementing  the  general  principle.  Each 
case  must  be  examined  on  its  merits ; some  local  government  units  will  contain 
two  constituencies  and  some  constituencies  two  local  government  units.  On 
the  other  hand  the  areas  of  the  three  constituencies,  centred  round  Shepherds 
Bush,  Hammersmith  (Broadway)  and  Walham  Green,  do  more  nearly  conform 
to  the  ideal  set  out  in  Paragraph  8 above.  Moreover,  constituencies  consisting 
of  one  local  authority  and  part  of  another  (and  vice  versa)  should  be  avoided 
wherever  possible,  as  this  must  have  a most  unsatisfactory  influence  on  the  civic 
loyalties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  overlapping  area. 

above  may  not  be  altogether  applicable  to  the  districts  on 
the  periphery  of  Greater  London  where  the  population  density  is  less  and  the 
natural  communities  smaller.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  second-tier  units  here 
to  be  rather  smaller  (in  terms  of  population)  and  there  may  need  to  be  rather 
more  sharing  of  constituencies. 


exact  boundaries  need  to  be  drawn  with  care.  While  civic 
tradition  should  be  taken  into  account  civic  loyalty  is  weakest  at  the  margin, 
and  some  of  the  existing  boundaries  could  well  be  improved.  They  should 
follow  railways,  waterways,  mam  highways  and  other  natural  demarcation  lines, 
but  not  the  centre  of  secondary  roads  (if  avoidable) ; residents  of  one  side  of  a 
road  often  have  more  m common  with  their  fellows  across  the  street  than  they 
do  with  their  backgarden  neighbours.  Civic  loyalty  is  also  of  course  affected 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  local  government.  We  believe  that 
the  practice  of  other  public  bodies  in  largely  ignoring  local  government  boundaries 
m determining  their  own  local  administrative  areas  must  play  a part  in 

from  his  local  authority-nothing,  for 
c ' Tr  f Person  where  he  lives  than  where  the 
with  the  nam  ^ f I even  post  district  numbers  have  become  associated 

and  areas  of  postal  districts,  telephone-exchange 

arS  mfrh^n  T government 

beTnTdrantTgr  ‘ co-terminous  where  possible,  it  would 

of  th^'  second-tier  units  would  foUow  the  lines 

of  the  existing  pattern,  except  that  some  would  be  smaller  and  a few  larger, 

woui?bl  "'n  ilT  rT  It  is  similarly  envisaged  that  they 

would  be  governed  by  local  councils  on  lines  similar  to  the  existing  Metropolitan 
and  Mumcipa  Borough  Councils,  on  the  present  voluntary  part-time  basis  The 
work  undertaken  by  these  councils  would  not  be  so  onerous  as  to  justify  a 
change  in  a system  which  is  generally  successful  in  keeping  the  elected  memters 
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in  touch  with  the  public,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  candidates  for  local  govern- 
ment election  in  London  generally. 

1 6.  The  present  second-tier  authorities  in  Greater  London  vary  from  county 
boroughs  to  rural  districts.  The  constitution  of  all  the  new  second-tier  authorities 
should  be  on  a uniform  basis  and  all  should  have  the  style  and  dignity  of 
boroughs.  The  outward  signs  of  civic  dignity  should  continue  to  remain  varied 
however.  Besides  the  City  Corporation  and  the  City  of  Westminster  are  two 
Royal  Boroughs.  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  might  well  be  given 
some  similar  dignity  in  compensation  for  their  loss  of  status.  Westminster 
could  have  a Lord  Mayor.  The  second-tier  units  might  well  be  called  Metro- 
politan Boroughs,  or,  possibly,  London  Boroughs. 

17.  The  aldermanic  system  is  defective  in  that  it  can  in  certain  circum- 
stances enable  a political  party  to  remain  in  power  after  it  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  electorate.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  help  the  processes  of  government 
by  converting  a very  small  majority  into  a workable  one  (important  when  the 
next  election  is  fixed  for  three  years  hence).  If  the  aldermanic  system  is  not  to  be 
abolished,  all  the  aldermen  should  therefore  be  elected  immediately  after  the 
election  of  councillors  and  serve  for  three  years  only.  If  the  aldermanic  system 
is  to  be  abolished,  the  office  might  well  be  retained  for  honorific  purposes  (e.g. 
as  is  freedom  of  the  borough). 

18.  It  is  one  of  the  contraditions  of  democracy  that  the  more  frequent 
the  election  the  less  interest  is  taken  in  it  by  the  electorate.  It  is  at  any  rate 
true  that  civic  consciousness  is  probably  helped  rather  than  hindered  by 
restricting  the  occasions  on  which  the  citizen  is  required  to  cast  his  vote. 
Elections  should  therefore  be  held  once  every  three  years  and  should  take  place 
simultaneously  with  the  election  of  the  Greater  London  authority  (the  voter 
given  two  ballot  papers). 


The  First  Tier 

19.  The  Group’s  case  for  a Greater  London  authority  is  sound  and  need 
not  be  repeated.  No  reason  is  however  evinced  why  it  is  not  possible  for  such 
an  authority  to  carry  out  more  functions  than  are  actually  proposed.  They 
themselves  point  out  that  the  notion  of  maximum  size  for  effective  local  govern- 
ment does  not  stand  close  examination ; that  techniques  of  administration  and 
the  art  of  government  are  not  static,  and  that  very  large  administrative  units 
are  already  operating.  Other  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  'Viewed  as  a purely  administrative  unit,  given 
modern  techniques  of  administration  and  a reasonable  system  of  decentalisation, 
a single-tier  all-purpose  authority  for  Greater  London  would  certainly  be  quite 
as  efficient  as  any  alternative  proposals ; it  is  only  the  need  to  bring  in  the 
elected  member  at  a lower  level,  to  secure  greater  participation  by  the  citizen 
in  local  self  government  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  local  community 
that  make  a two-tier  structure  desirable. 

20.  It  will  of  course  be  suggested  that  such  an  authority  would  be  far  too 
remote  and  out  of  touch  with  the  views  and  needs  of  the  citizen.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  administration  there  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  so,  that  size  is  not  the  deciding  factor  and  that  a large 
organisation  can,  if  so  organised,  keep  just  as  fully  in  touch  with  public  needs 
as  a small  one.  Neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  representative  government 
does  remoteness  vary  proportionately  with  the  size  of  the  authority.  To  the 
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RV6T3.g&  citizen  of  ^lillesden  his  Middiesex  County  Councillor  is  just  as  close 
and  just  as  accessible  as  his  Willesden  Borough  Councillor  he  is  unlikely  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  either  ! In  any  case  the  proposals  in  this 
memorandum  go  some  way  towards  meeting  the  point. 

21.  There  are  four  reasons  why  the  Greater  London  authority  should 
undertake  more  functions.  Firstly,  the  people  of  the  Royal  Commission  s area 
regard  themselves  quite  definitely  as  Londoners— this  above  all  and  only 
secondarily  as  inhabitants  of  some  other  local  government  unit,  district,  local 
community  or  “ sector.”  There  is  now,  as  the  Group  point  out,  no  democratic 
representative  organ  which  can  both  express  and  develop  the  latent  consciousness 
among  Londoners,  which  lies  beneath  the  surface,  of  belonging  to  a great 
metropolitan  community,  and  this  common  civic  consciousness  would  be  greater 
if  not  frustrated  by  local  government  structure.  The  functions  which  the  Group 
propose  for  the  Greater  London  authority,  however,  do  little  to  assist.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  two-tier  system  loses  much  of  its  point  if  the  second  tier  has 
hardly  any  responsibility  for  the  more  socially  sensitive  services,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  first-tier  authority  loses  much  of  its  point  if  that  authority  is  to 
have  little  locus  over  the  socially  sensitive  services.  To  fully  awake  the  latent 
civic  consciousness  we  must  ensure  that  the  Greater  London  authority  has 
jurisdiction  (at  least  in  part)  over  those  functions  with  which  the  average  citizen 
comes  regularly  in  contact  and  which  he  considers  important  to  him. 

22.  Secondly,  there  is  the  point  made  by  the  Group  in  Scheme  B that 
the  services  need  to  be  co-ordinated  and  integrated  not  only  for  the  same  service 
as  between  different  administrative  areas,  but  also  as  between  one  service  and 
another.  The  size,  density  and  mobility  of  population  make  it  desirable  for 
services  to  be  administered  on  a fairly  large  scale  and  it  would  be  retrograde 
if  the  authorities  were  too  small  to  provide  services  of  the  range  and  quality 
which  is  possible  and  which  many  already  have.  Operation  by  the  Greater 
London  authority  would  meet  this  point  and  reduce  further  the  need  for 
co-ordination  between  the  metropolitan  counties  envisaged  in  Scheme  B. 

23.  Thirdly,  we  cannot  accept  the  need  for  a number  of  authorities  in 
order  to  offer  variety  and  choice  and  competition  between  these  authorities 
as  expounded  in  Scheme  B.  This  might  be  desirable  if  local  authorities  were 
not  democratically  elected  and  able  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants 
by  that  means,  and  it  may  be  that  healthy  rivalry  between  authorities  is  good 
(although  hardly  apparent).  To  an  extent  it  would  be  covered  by  our  proposals 
for  the  second  tier,  but  to  base  the  structure  on  it  seems  hardly  justified.  It  is 
surely  not  true  that  many  Londoners  are  not  rooted  to  any  particular  part  of 
London  and  are  quite  willing  to  change  residence  for  the  sake  of  better  amenities 
or  better  services,  at  least  in  the  case  of  iocal  government  services  (except  possibly 
schools,  and  then  not  often  local  authority  schools).  Factors  of  transport, 
pleasant  surroundings  and  availability  and  cost  of  housing  are  over-riding 
influences. 

24.  Fourthly,  there  may  be  some  additional  functions  in  which  participation 
by  the  second-tier  units,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  small,  would  not  be  possible. 

25.  An  authority  of  this  size  and  range  could  easily  take  over  functions 
not  now  administered  by  local  government.  Firstly  this  would  do  much  to 
enhance  the  status  and  importance  of  the  authority  and  with  it  the  civic 
awareness  of  the  Londoner ; secondly  it  would  ensure  proper  integration  with 
other  local  government  services ; and  thirdly  some  of  these  services  are  highly 
socially  sensitive  and  should  be  subject  to  more  direct  public  control  than  they 
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are.  The  administrative  areas  for  water  supply,  public  transport  and  electricity 
supply  are  already  based  on  various  concepts  of  the  London  area  and  the 
adjustments  needed  to  bring  these  areas  into  line  with  that  of  the  Greater 
London  authority  would  not  be  unduly  difficult.  General  (non-teaching)  hospitals, 
London  Airport,  some  of  the  Royal  parks  and,  ultimately,  gas  supply  might 
also  be  taken  over. 

26.  Because  the  Greater  London  Authority  would  be  something  more  than 
just  a local  authority  and  could  justly  bear  responsibility  quite  out  of  scale  with 
that  for  local  government  generally,  it  should  be  given  wider  permissive  powers 
to  provide  any  services  not  expressly  forbidden  by  statute. 

27.  Although  they  are  in  our  view  essentially  local  government  services 
(given  a large  enough  authority),  it  may  be  held  that  the  day-to-day  management 
of  public  transport,  electricity  and  gas  supply  is  better  left  in  the  hands  of  public 
corporations.  In  that  case  the  public  corporations  could  be  left  intact  (but 
with  modified  areas)  but  could  be  placed  in  essentially  the  same  relationship  to 
the  Greater  London  authority,  in  regard  to  appointment  of  the  boards  and 
general  direction,  as  at  present  exists  between  them  and  the  central  government. 
The  appropriate  Minister  would,  of  course,  continue  to  have  ultimate  jurisdiction. 

28.  The  confusion  in  the  concept  of  London,  which  cannot  help  but  have 
a detrimental  effect  on  the  civic  pride  and  civic  consciousness  of  the  Londoner, 
and  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  case  of  local  government,  is  increased  in  the 
case  of  services  not  appropriate  to  local  government  administration.  Much 
could  be  done  to  unify  the  concept  of  London  if  the  administrative  areas  for 
these  services  were  brought  wherever  possible  into  line  with  that  of  the  Greater 
London  authority.  For  example,  it  would  help  if  the  system  of  postal  addresses 
followed  by  letters  and  numbers  (e.g.  N.W.IO)  was  extended  throughout,  and 
limited  to,  the  whole  of  the  authority’s  area ; and  if,  similarly,  London  telephone 
numbers  (e.g.  HOL  7686)  applied. 

29.  The  Metropolitan  Police  District  should  be  co-terminous  with  the 
Greater  London  authority’s  area,  but  the  unique  status  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  should  be  left  unchanged.  The  Greater  London  authority  should  however 
take  over  certain  functions  relating  to  traffic  regulation,  for  example,  one-way 
streets  and  vehicle  parking.  A common  judicial  system  should  operate  throughout 
the  area.  We  favour  the  system  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  local  authority 
should  however  take  over  certain  regulative  functions  such  as  licensing  hours. 

30.  We  support  the  conclusions  of  the  Group  (in  Scheme  A)  that  the 
Greater  London  authority  should  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies (without  aldermen)  every  three  years.  The  functions  proposed  would 
make  membership  a full-time  occupation  for  each  member,  and  it  is  considered 
that  a salary  of  not  less  than  £1,000  a year  would  be  appropriate,  with  perhaps 
an  additional  expenses  allowance  for  the  Chairman  and  chairmen  of  committees, 
etc.  Co-opted  members  of  committees  should  however  be  regarded  as  part-time 
and  unpaid,  except  for  expense  allowances. 

31.  While  the  Chairman  of  this  authority  should  indeed  occupy  a position 
of  unprecedented  importance  in  English  local  government,  the  title  suggested 
of  Lord  Mayor  of  Greater  London  raises  difficulties,  particularly  if,  as  tradition 
demands  ,the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (the  City  Corporation)  is  to 
continue.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  to  combine  or  link  the  offices  in  some 
way.  For  example,  could  not  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  be  (by  convention) 
also  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Crown  to  the  Greater  London  authority, 
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in  place  of  a Lord-Lieutenant,  and/or  appointed  the  titular  head  of  that 
authority/  taking  the  chair  for  ceremonial  occasions  — ■ an  elected  Chairman 
deputising  for  him  for  routine  Council  meetings,  etc.)  ? 

32.  — ^The  term  Greater  London  implies  there  are  other  areas  called  London ; 
if  our  aim  is  to  substitute  but  one,  the  term  is  hardly  appropriate.  Some 
importance  attaches  to  the  name — it  should  carry  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
majesty  fittingly  associated  with  the  greatest  (if  not  now  the  largest)  municipality 
in  the  world.  We  propose  for  the  area  just  the  title  by  which  it  is  known 
throughout  the  world — London  ; and  for  the  authority — The  Council  of  London. 

33.  We  are  in  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  Scheme  B in  that  it  is  not 
clear  exactly  how  seriously  the  proposals  for  the  quasi-parish  councils  should 
be  taken.  If  they  are  honestly  intended  to  play  a real  and  vital  role  in  London 
government  then  a three-tier  structure  is  being  proposed.  Local  government 
is  confusing  enough  already  to  the  average  citizen,  but  if  a three-tier  system 
is  seriously  considered  then  it  might  be  that  the  principles  outlined  in  this 
memorandum  could  be  incorporated  if  Scheme  B were  suitably  modified.  In 
this  case  the  same  relationship  we  advocate  between  the  Greater  London  authority 
and  the  lower-tier  units  could  be  applied  as  between  the  lower  and  the  middle 
tiers  (the  metropolitan  counties) ; but  it  would  be  less  disruptive  of  existing 
services  and  help  to  encourage  such  county  sentiment  as  does  exist  if  the 
metropolitan  counties  were  based  on  existing  counties  rather  than  on  a tenuous 
sector  principle.  The  Counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  (with  part  of  Hert- 
fordshire) would  then  be  retained  and  new  counties  created  for  metropolitan 
Essex  (with  East  Ham  and  West  Ham),  Metropolitan  Kent  (with  Croydon) 
and  Metropolitan  Surrey.  That  some  such  counties  would  be  larger  than  others 
is  not,  we  consider,  of  vital  significance.  If  the  membership  of  each  of  the 
councils  of  these  counties  were  based  on  equal  average  electorates  (e.g.  parlia- 
mentary constituencies),  the  members  of  all  five  county  councils  together  could 
themselves  form  the  membership  of  the  Greater  London  authority.  Thus  the 
need  for  more  than  two  elections  in  a three-tier  structure  would  be  obviated. 

Relationships  between  Authorities 

34.  Whereas  the  size  of  the  second-tier  authorities  proposed  by  the  Group 
is  largely  determined  by  the  sort  of  functions  which  they  consider  are  appropriate 
for  that  level,  if  for  the  reaesons  given  in  this  memorandum  small  authorities 
are  desirable,  how  can  they  be  made  efficient  units  of  local  government  in  an 
administrative  sense  ? There  are  of  course  some  functions  which  are  unquestion- 
ably the  province  of  the  first  tier,  just  as  there  are  others  which  can  be 
administered  very  efficiently  by  quite  small  units.  It  is  the  middle  range  of 
services  that  are  a matter  for  dispute. 

35.  The  relationship  between  local  authorities  is  based  (in  theory,  if  not 
always  in  practice)  on  a federal  system — i.e.,  all  authorities  are  independent  of 
each  other,  but  there  is  a division  of  functions  between  the  county  and  the 
borough.  The  Group  would  retain  this  system.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  system  is  appropriate  for  the  special  case  of  Greater  London.  If  the  second- 
tier  units  were  subordinate  to  some  extent  to  the  Greater  London  authority, 
It  would  not  only  enable  a system  of  administration  to  be  devised  in  which 
the  small  second-tier  authority  would  play  an  effective  part  but  there  would 

be  advantages  in  co-ordination  and  integration  as  between  different  districts 
and  different  services.  We  propose,  then,  that  for  the  middle-range  of  services 
(and  only  for  those  services)  the  second-tier  authorities  should  be  subordinate 
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to  the  Greater  London  authority.  These  services  are  referred  to  below  as  joint 
services. 

36.  There  are  two  over-riding  factors  which  determine  whether  a local 
authority  can  effectively  administer  a service — whether  the  population  and/or 
area  are  large  enough  and  whether  its  financial  resources  are  sufficient.  But 
some  aspects  of  a single  service  can  be  administered  economically  and  efficiently 
over  a much  smaller  population  and/or  area  than  can  others.  As  an  illustra- 
tion : it  is  possible  for  a quite  small  independent  authority  (financial  resources 
apart)  to  administer  very  efficiently,  say,  one  secondary  school  in  the  sense  of 
maintaining  the  building,  employing  the  staff  and  governing  the  school.  It  may 
not  be  possible  for  the  authority  equally  economically  and  efficiently  to  provide 
an  education  service — ^to  provide  the  school  in  the  first  place  and  to  provide 
a whole  host  of  general,  specialist  and  ancillary  services — in  the  way  that  a 
much  larger  authority  could  do.  The  planning  of  schools ; provision  of  sites ; 
employment  of  suitable  architectural  and  technical  staff ; the  provision  of 
specialist  courses  in  certain  schools ; the  maintenance  of  a highly  qualified 
inspectorate  are  all  functions  where  economy  of  scale  applies. 

37.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  for  the  joint  services  there  should  be  a 
division  of  functions  between  the  first  and  second  tier,  each  undertaking  those 
aspects  of  a service  for  which  its  population  and/or  area  is  appropriate.  It 
is  envisaged  that  in  the  main  the  Greater  London  authority  should  be  concerned 
with  general  policy  and  co-ordination  together  with  certain  specialist  services 
but  that  day-to-day  management  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  second-tier 
units.  This  however  would  be  quite  unworkable  if  the  first  and  second-tier 
authorities  were  independent ; the  administration  of  a service  must  be  flexible, 
a water-tight  division  of  functions  to  allow  for  all  eventualities  cannot  be  made, 
and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  division  suggested  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Greater  London  authority  to  have  powers  of  direction  over  the  second-tier  units 
and  for  it  to  determine  any  dispute  over  the  division  of  responsibility.  It  must 
also  have  power  to  act  in  default. 

38.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  relationship  between  authorities  for  the  joint 
services  would  be  similar  to  that  which  exists  between,  say,  the  L.C.C.  Health 
Committee  and  the  Divisional  Health  Committees.  The  terms  of  reference  to 
the  second-tier  units  for  each  service  could  be  modified  as  circumstances  dictate 
by  the  Greater  London  authority,  but  only  within  limits  laid  down  by  statute. 
The  power  to  create  or  abolish  the  second-tier  authorities,  to  change  their  status 
or  boundaries  or  to  make  major  changes  in  their  functions  must  remain  the 
prerogative  of  Parliament.  They  would  still  be  solely  responsible  for  some 
functions  and  their  civic  dignity  and  status  must  remain  unimpaired. 

39.  One  of  the  second  tier’s  major  functions  would  be  to  advise  the 
Greater  London  authority  on  local  matters  even  in  matters  not  directly  the 
second  tier’s  concern.  We  are  anxious  too  that  the  local  town  hall  should 
play  a larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
not  only  as  the  headquarters  of  the  borough  in  its  own  right  but  also  as  the 
local  office  of  the  authority  for  the  whole  of  London — somewhere  where  the 
citizen  can  turn  and  know  that  he  can  get  attention  and  advice  without  being 
referred  from  one  authority  to  another.  At  present  he  does  not  know  who  is 
responsible  for  what  : the  aim  should  be  for  him  not  to  need  to  know.  Motor 
taxation  can  illustrate  this  in  a small  way  : economies  of  scale  require  that 
the  major  authority  be  responsible  for  vehicle  licensing.  Licences  can  be  renewed 
at  the  post  office.  Why  cannot  the  local  town  hall  handle  at  least  renewals 
in  the  same  way  ? If  other  applications  are  received  (as  they  will  be)  they 
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can  be  passed  to  the  appropriate  quarters  without  fuss  and  with  negligible  delay. 

40.  Similarly,  a function  of  the  Greater  London  authority  would  be  to 
co-ordinate  in  an  advisory  capacity  the  general  activities  of  the  second-tier  units. 
We  see  no  call  for  an  (enlarged)  metropolitan  boroughs’  standing  joint  committee 
when  its  functions  could  be  undertaken  just  as  adequately  by  the  first-tier 
authority. 

41.  Objection  may  be  made  to  this  scheme  on  a number  of  grounds. 
Firstly,  delegation  has  not  worked  well  in  practice.  This  is  not  delegation  in 
the  sense  of  voluntary  transfer  of  functions  from  one  independent  authority 
to  another,  but  delegation  of  certain  duties  by  one  body  to  another  body 
recognised  by  both  as  being  subordinate  for  the  purpose — the  normal  local 
government  committee  system  which  works  extremely  well.  It  is  decentalisation 
rather  than  delegation.  Again,  it  is  suggested  that  the  system  of  education 
divisional  executives  and  excepted  districts  has  not  worked  well,  although  there 
is  conflicting  evidence  on  this.  We  feel,  however,  that  where  difficulties  have 
arisen  because  of  the  structure  as  such  (and  even  here  they  are  largely  the 
result  of  historical  or  psychological  factors),  as  distinct  from  the  way  the  system 
is  operated,  it  is  because  the  system  applies  to  only  the  one  service  and  that  the 
second-tier  authorities  are  in  other  respects  independent.  If  however  all  these 
middle  range  services  are  operated  on  a joint  basis  and  this  is  regarded  as  the 
norm  the  difliculties  could  more  easily  be  overcome.  In  any  event  much  of 
the  friction  between  local  and  county  level  is  due  to  differences  of  opinion  over 
policy  and  the  feeling  that  local  interests  are  not  being  taken  sufficiently  into 
account.  Local  opinion  is  not  abolished,  however,  merely  by  suppressing  the 
medium  through  which  it  operates. 

42.  Secondly,  the  authority  responsible  for  general  policy  and  co-ordination 
will  not  have  control  over  the  staff  of  the  subordinate  authorities  which  are  to 
put  their  policies  into  effect.  In  practice  this  would  not  be  a great  obstacle ; a 
high  degree  of  co-operation  between  staffs  can  be  expected  once  the  changeover 
period  has  passed.  In  theory  the  chain  of  command  is  from  council  to  council, 
not  from  officer  to  officer  ; and  in  any  case  the  position  is  similar  to  that  whereby 
a council  committee  has  frequently  no  direct  control  over  administrative  staff 
administering  its  service  who  are  the  concern  of  a separate  establishment 
committee.  Nevertheless,  the  Greater  London  authority  may  need  some  general 
oversight  over  staffing — staff  numbers  (teaching  staff  numbers  and  ratios, 
certainly)  and  grading  standards ; and  pay  and  conditions  of  service  should  be 
uniform  over  the  whole  of  London. 

43.  Similarly,  certain  functions  affecting  staff  may  be  best  dealt  with  by 
the  larger  authority.  A common  organisation  and  methods  unit  and  a common 
electronic  computer  service,  maintained  by  the  Greater  London  authority  but 
at  the  disposal  of  the  second-tier  units,  would  obviously  be  more  economical. 
For  this  reason  it  may  be  that  staff  salaries  and  wages  might  be  better  calculated 
centrally. 

44.  A third  objection  is  that  a system  of  shared  responsibility  could  only 
be  effective  where  the  authorities  of  both  tiers  were  of  the  same  political  com- 
plexion. But  it  is  only  over  a very  marginal  field  that  party  political  controversy 
ranges  (the  party  system’s  main  function  is  as  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery 
of  election),  and  over  this  field  it  is  not  altogether  bad,  in  as  much  as  it 
stimulates  public  interest,  for  the  local  community  sometimes  to  disagree  with 
the  centre.  It  is  in  any  case  now  possible  in  certain  circumstances  for,  say,  the 
Divisional  Health  Committees  or  managing  bodies  of  schools  to  be  politically 
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different  from  the  L.C.C.  ; and,  for  that  matter,  the  same  might  be  said  of 
local  authorities  generally  vis-a-vis  the  central  government  ! 

45.  Fourthly,  the  powers  of  the  second  tier  will  be  diminished  and  those 
of  the  first  tier  increased.  The  functions  of  the  second-tier  units  however  will 
be  widened  as  they  would  now  participate  in  functions  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to  enjoy.  The  functions  of  the  present  second  tier  are  not 
extensive.  To  retain  and  extend  their  functions  with  slightly  diminished  powers 
in  respect  of  some  of  them,  to  retain  their  existing  civic  status,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  derive  some  of  the  benefits  of  a single-tier  structure  does  not 
seem  an  unreasonably  high  price  to  pay  for  their  continued  existence. 

46.  Fifthly,  the  Greater  London  authority  would  need  to  have  oversight 
over  a large  number  of  second-tier  authorities  (say,  about  100).  We  do  not 
feel  this  should  present  difficulty — many  organisations  have  a much  larger 
number  of  sub-divisions,  the  L.C.C.  for  example  deals  directly  with  many  more 
governing  and  managing  bodies  of  schools. 

47.  An  incidental  advantage  of  these  proposals  is  that  during  the  change- 
over from  the  existing  structure  there  need  be  little  large-scale  disruption  of 
existing  services.  For  the  transitional  period  for  example  in  education,  where 
different  systems  operate  in  different  counties,  the  relationship  between  the  Greater 
London  authority  and  that  of  the  second-tier  units  could  remain  initially 
undisturbed:  in  the  L.C.C.  area  that  between  the  L.C.C.  and  the  governing 
and  managing  bodies  of  schools  which  the  second-tier  units  replace  and  in,  say, 
Middlesex  that  between  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the  existing  divisional 
executives  and  excepted  districts.  Over  time  the  division  of  responsibility  would 
become  standardised  throughout  London  and  the  necessary  changes  in  admini- 
strative machinery  made  gradually, 

48.  The  second-tier  units  will,  of  course,  themselves  finance  the  services 
for  which  they  are  solely  responsible.  Financial  resources  would  however 
continue  to  be  very  unevenly  distributed  as  between  the  second-tier  units,  as 
would  be  the  calls  on  the  services  they  administer.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  the  joint  services  to  be  financed  by  the  Greater  London  authority.  Never- 
theless, the  second-tier  authorities  should  be  given  quite  a wide  discretion  over 
the  exact  use  to  which  the  money  voted  to  them  in  respect  of  each  service 
should  be  put,  and  they  should  have  power  to  augment  these  amounts  from  their 
own  local  resources  if  they  so  wish. 

49.  A rate  equalisation  scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  present  London  equalisa- 
tion scheme  should  be  administered  by  the  Greater  London  authority. 

50.  Specific  government  grants  in  respect  of  the  second-tier  services  should 
be  paid  direct  to  those  authorities.  All  other  government  grants  should  be 
calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  at  present  for  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London 
authority’s  area  and  a sum  equal  to  the  total  of  that  amount  paid  to  that  authority 
as  a general  grant. 

51.  By  far  the  major  part  of  the  ratepayers’  contribution  to  local  govern- 
ment services  will  be  spent  by  the  Greater  London  authority  (as  it  is  now  by 
the  county  councils),  yet  the  second-tier  councils  are  the  rating  authorities.  The 
average  ratepayer  tends  to  blame  his  local  council  for  a high  rate  although 
that  body  has  only  little  control  over  the  rate  levied.  We  think  it  would  be 
fairer  and  less  misleading  if  rating  were  made  a joint  function  (with  a redesigned 
rate  remand  giving  equal  prominence  to  both  bodies),  although  the  second-tier 
unit  should  remain  the  rate  collecting  authority. 
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52.  We  cannot  support  the  proposal  that  town  planning  in  the  central  area 
should  be  treated  on  a ditferent  basis  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  of  more  than 
local  significance.  It  is  true  that  interest  in  the  historic  buildings,  in  new 
development,  main  thoroughfares,  open  spaces  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
centre  is  not  confined  to  its  immediate  inhabitants,  but  this  concern  is  of  national 
rather  than  of  metropolitan  application;  and  the  central  government  has 
sufficient  powers  to  safeguard  the  national  interests.  Secondly,  it  is  equally 
true  of  some  localities  outside  the  central  area.  The  Greater  London  authority 
must  have  oversight  in  all  such  important  planning  matters  throughout  the  whole 
of  London. 


Functions 

53.  The  functions  listed  below  are  not  intended  as  exhaustive,  but  only 
as  an  illustration  of  how  the  foregoing  principles  might  be  applied.  Some  services 
are  treated  more  intensively  than  others. 


UPPER  TIER 

54. 

Town  Planning 

Development  Plan 
Major  redevelopment 
Industrial  location 

Buildings  of  architectural  and  historic  interest. 

Highways 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  major  highways,  bridges,  tunnels 
Car  parks  (concurrent) — “ strategic  ” car  parks. 

Public  Transport 

The  Underground,  with  some  existing  B.R.  suburban  electric  services ; 
monopoly  of  bus  services  in  G.L.A.  area,  with  power  to  run  services 
over  remainder  of  present  L.T.E.  area. 

Airports 

London  Airport 
Helicopter  ports 

Housing 

Overspill 

Maintenance  of  extra-metropolitan  housing  estates  and  large  estates  not 
within  area  of  any  one  metropolitan  borough. 

Slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
Housing  loans  (concurrent). 

Rivers  and  Drainage 
Main  drainage 
Rivers. 

Water  supply 

Electricity  and  Gas 
Electricity  supply 
Gas  supply. 

Fire  brigade 
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Education 

Further  Education  (part) 

Boarding  schools  (including  boarding  special  schools) 
School  bus  service 
Voluntary-aided  schools. 


General  hospitals 
Ambulances 
Port  health 
Refuse  disposal. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  (concurrent) 

Recreational  and  Cultural  Facilities  (concurrent) 

Public  entertainments 
Amateur  sports  facilities 
Art  galleries  and  museums 

Central  library — “ pool  ” service  for  local  libraries  only 
Royal  Festival  Hall. 

Regulative  and  Registration  Services 

Control  of  cinematograph  exhibitions  (appeals  from  British  Board  of 
Film  Censors’  refusal  to  grant  certificate). 

Local  land  register 

Other  regulative  functions  affecting  Greater  London  as  a whole. 

Establishment 


Negotiations  on  staff  pay  and  conditions  of  service. 

Bye-laws 

Bye-laws  and  local  legislation  (also  on  behalf  of  metropolitan  borough 
councils) 


Health 


Central  supplies  organisation 
Electronic  computer  service 
Organisation  and  Methods  unit 


Providing  service  for  metropolitan 
boroughs  if  required 


55. 


Joint  Services 

Council  of  London 


Metropolian  Borough 
Councils 


Town  Planning 

Applications 


Policy  and  oversight  ; Applications  conforming  with 
appeals  from  decisions  of  Development  Plan. 


M.B.C. ; power  to  “ call 
in  ” applications  other- 
wise dealt  with  by  M.B.C. 


Highways 

Main  roads 


Policy  and  co-ordination  ; 
major  works. 


Maintenance  and  minor  im- 


Street  lighting 


Co-ordination  ; standards  ; 
design  and  research. 


provements. 

Maintenance. 


Housing 


Policy  and  planning  ; major  Administration  of  housing 
housing  schemes  ; erec-  estates  ; maintenance  and 
tion  of  dwellings  ; minor  improvements  ; rent 
lettings  and  waiting  list.  collection. 
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Educadon 

Primary  and  secondary 
schools  ; day  special 
schools  ; nursery  schools  ; 
further  education  (part)  ; 
youth  service  ; youA  em- 
ployment : school  meals 


Health 

Personal  health  ; environ- 
mental health  ; school 
health  ; mental  health  ; 
clean  air 


Welfare 


Children's 


Civil  Defence  ... 


Regolattre  Services 

Motor  taxation 


Rating 


Policy  and  co-ordination  ; 
schools  planning,  building 
and  major  improvements  ; 
supply  of  equipment  ; 
advice  and  inspectorate  ; 
appointment  of  secon- 
dary school  heads  and 
specialist  staff  ; staffing 
standards  and  numbers  ; 
salaries ; auxiliary  services. 

Policy  and  co-ordination  ; 
provision  of  health  centres, 
clinics  and  day  nurseries  ; 
specialist  services  ; clean- 
air  zoning. 


Policy  and  co-ordination  ; 
provision  of  old  people’s 
homes  ; administration  of 
other  welfare  services. 


Policy  and  co-ordination  ; 
advice  and  inspectorate  ; 
administration  of  children’s 
homes, 


Co-ordination 


All  functions 


In  respect  of  first-tier  and 
joint  services. 


Government  and  management 
and  day-to-day  administration; 
maintenance  of  schools  and 
minor  improvements  ; staff 
appointments  ; children’s  care 
work, 

(N.B.— Admissions  to  secondary 
schools  should  not  take 
account  of  borough  boun- 
daries) 

Maintenance  and  management  of 
healthy  centres,  clinics  and  day 
nurseries  ; detailed  organisa- 
tion of  personal  and  environ- 
mental health  functions;  clean- 
air  enforcement. 

Maintenance  and  management 
of  old  people’s  homes;  invalid 
meal.s. 


Other  child  care  functions  (in- 
cluding boarding-out). 


All  other  functions. 


Driving  licences  renewal  (con- 
current). 


In  respect  of  second-tier  services; 
rate  collection. 


SECOND  TIER 
56. 

Highways 

Unclassified  roads 
Street  cleansing  (all  roads) 

C^r  parks  (concurrent) — “ local  ” car  parks. 


Housing 

Local  housing  schemes  (concurrent) 
Housing  loans  (concurrent) 

Housing  improvement  grants. 

Drainage 

Local  drainage. 
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Health 

Refuse  collection 

Baths  and  wash-houses 

Mortuaries,  crematoria  and  cemeteries 

Slaughter  houses 

Pests  Acts 

Public  conveniences. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  (concurrent) 

Recreational  and  Cultural  Facilities 

Public  libraries  (with  reciprocal  agreement) 

Art  galleries  and  museums  (concurrent) 

Public  entertainments  (concurrent) 

Information  Centres  and  Citizens*  Advice  Bureaux 

Allotments  and  Smallholdings 

Markets 

Regulative  and  Registration  Services 

Registration  of  births-  marriages  and  deaths 

Electoral  registration 

Regulative  services  of  only  local  effect. 

E.  J.  & JEANNE  NICKSON 
31  Lowfleld  Road 
London,  W.3 

March,  1960 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Hagan 

186  Mayplace  Road  E. 
Barnehurst 

Bexleyheath,  Kent 

19th  March,  1958 

J.  R,  Niven,  Esq. 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

Dear  Sir 

I see  from  a newspaper  report  that  the  Commission  wish  to  hear  views  of 
members  of  the  public  concerning  the  matters  of  its  inquiry.  May  I then  put 
before  you  a few  observations  of  my  own  7 

Firstly,  it  seems  to  me  that  bigness  does  not  go  in  hand  with  efficiency. 
For  many  years  I lived  in  Deptford  Borough,  a smallish  one,  then  moved  to 
Lewisham.  . On  most  matters  I felt  I got  better  value  from  Deptford ; the  streets 
were  cleaner,  better  lit ; the  public  libraries  superb ; the  parks,  small  but  neat 
and  well  stocked.  The  Council’s  housing  also  seemed  better  and  the  tenants  more 
contented.  Maybe  a big  borough,  like  a big  firm,  tends  to  get  impersonal. 

I should  therefore  dislike  a merger  of  small  boroughs  and  would  even 
suggest  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

Secondly,  could  we  not  have  more  democracy  in  the  form  of  public 
referendums  on  issues  of  purely  local  importance  ? I have  in  mind  such  things 
as  smoke  control  zones.  Maybe  many  people  living  in  such  areas  designated 
have  little  use  for  the  “ Clean  Air  Act  ” and  prefer  to  keep  their  old,  smoky 
fires.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  the  electors  of  the  area  concerned  should 
be  asked  outright  for  their  approval  (or  not)  of  a Council’s  action  on  the  setting 
up  of  such  an  area,  as,  especially  in  London  with  three-year  intervals  in  elections, 
it  would  be  a fait  accompli  before  the  people  concerned  could  speak.  I know 
that  one  can  lodge  objections,  but  many  people  would  not  go  to  this  trouble 
but  might  vote  in  a referendum. 

Other  fit  subjects  for  a referendum  might  include  such  questions  as  whether 
to  have  Sunday  cinemas  or  what  hours  public  houses  might  open.  With  local 
politics  now  so  enmeshed  in  national,  the  views  of  the  people  might  be  of  value. 

Thirdly,  cannot  there  be  a little  more  autonomy  in  education  ? While  it 
tnay  not  be  practicable  to  let  each  borough  run  its  own  schools,  perhaps  groups 
of  boroughs  could  administer  School  Boards  more  to  the  liking  of  their  electors 
than  the  L.C.C.  I am  thinking  of  course  of  the  present  Labour  policy  enforced 
on  schools  in  predominantly  Conservative  areas  and  the  possible  reverse 
happening  under  a Conservative  L.C.C.  of  the  future. 

It  is  of  course  regrettable  that  politics  should  have  intruded  into  the  field 
of  education. 

.u  authorities  are  now  London’s  biggest  landlord.  I feel  that 

they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  houses  to  sitting  tenants  at  a fair  market  price 
and  subject  to  any  reasonable  restrictions,  else  with  the  growing  estates  in  some 
boroughs  they  (the  Councils)  will  begin  to  assume  the  proportions  of  feudal 

n\7#»rlnr/lc  ^ 
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Tied  to  this  is  also  the  vexed  question  of  compulsory  purchase.  This  is 
entirely  undemocratic  and  should  be  swept  away.  For  the  rare  instances  of 
a grasping  landowner  holding  up  public  improvement  for  financial  betterment, 
e.g.,  asking  many  times  the  market  price  for  property  needed  to  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  a road,  a special  Bill  should  be  passed  by  Parliament.  This 
would  make  Councils  think  twice  about  unnecessary  “ land  grabs.” 

Fifthly,  traffic.  Adequate  car  parks  should  be  provided  near  central  London, 
and  motorists  told  to  use  them.  The  car  parks  should  be  within  walking  distance 
of  City  and  West  End,  using  unwanted  open  space  such  as  parts  of  Hyde  Park, 
Regents  Park,  if  necessary.  Occupiers  of  property  are  entitled  to  park  outside  their 
own  premises  unless  situate  on  a narrow  main  road.  In  my  own  case  it  is 
most  inconvenient  to  visitors  to  my  office  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their 
cars  outside  for  even  a short  while — it  is  a “ no  waiting  ” street — but  to  have 
to  search  for  a spot  some  distance  off,  and  then  maybe  “ booked  ” by  an  over- 
zealous  policeman. 

Much  congestion  seems  to  be  caused  by  buses  which  might  be  re-routed 
to  avoid  the  busiest  streets.  I am  sure  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  bus  passengers 
to  walk  a little  way  from  their  shops  or  offices ; often  they  can’t  get  on  a bus 
anyway  in  the  rush  hour. 

The  Victoria  tube  is  a good  plan  and  London  Transport  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  ahead,  financed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  or  a loan  raised  on  the 
stock  markets. 

At  the  moment  I walk  over  a mile  each  way  between  Charing  Cross  and  my 
office  as  with  traffic  congestion  in  peak  hours  it  is  just  as  quick.  I don’t  think 
this  does  me,  or  anyone  else — save  a cripple — any  harm  but  wish  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  having  buses  congesting  the  road,  in  a vicious  circle,  running 
half  empty  because  owing  to  congestion  they  are  too  slow  and  unreliable. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  transport,  may  it  not  be  a good  idea  for  local 
authorities  to  have  seats  on  the  L.T.E.,  running  it  like  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  ? London  Transport  does  quite  a good  job,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  democratic  to  let  the  people’s  elected  local  councils  run  it.  For  instance, 
the  L.C.C.  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  it  on  the  subject  of  fares. 

Lastly,  I hope  the  L.C.C.  area  will  not  be  still  more  extended ; it  is  already 
too  big  and  the  home  county  local  authorities  are  doing  a good  job.  Perhaps 
certain  U.D.C.’s  could  now  be  promoted  to  Borough  status,  better  still  county 
boroughs,  giving  greater  local  autonomy,  but  otherwise  it  seems  best  to  leave 
well  alone. 

May  I thank  the  Commission  for  its  very  democratic  invitation  of  the 
public’s  views  and  hope  that  my  own,  and  I readily  admit  they  are  my  own 
with  all  their  faults,  might  prove  of  some  little  assistance. 

Yours  faithfully 

M.  I.  O’HAGAN 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Parker,  M.P 


House  of  Commons 
London,  S.W.l 
26th  November,  1958 

Dear  Sir 

I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  oppose  the  desire  for  County  Borough  status  put 
forward  by  Dagenham  and  other  Metropolitan  Essex  authorities  but  should 
the  Royal  Commission  advise  against  a ring  of  County  Boroughs  around  the 
L.C.C,  area  I should  like  to  make  the  following  points  : 

(1)  A Greater  London  County  Council  extending  out  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area  or  still  further  (for  much  of  Metropolitan  Essex  is  outside  the 
Metropolitan  Police  area)  with  either  the  present  powers  of  the  L.C.C.  or  even 
with  considerably  reduced  powers  would  create  far  too  large  a local  government 
unit  in  size  and  population  to  fit  satisfactorily  into  any  local  government  structure 
for  the  country  as  a whole,  too  remote  from  local  ratepayers  to  have  a satisfactory 
democratic  contact  with  the  electors  and  too  demanding  on  elected  councillors 
for  many  to  be  able  to  serve  save  as  full-time  representatives.  In  fact  it  would 
be  a provincial  parliament  rather  than  an  English  local  authority  and  would 
have  to  be  given  the  necessary  powers  (e.g.  full-time  payment  of  members, 
etc.)  to  enable  it  so  to  function. 

(2)  A partition  of  Essex  between  two  county  authorities,  one  for  Metro- 
politan Essex  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  county  might  have  had  something 
to  be  said  for  it  twenty  years  or  so  ago  but  becomes  increasingly  undesirable 
as  the  years  pass.  For  many  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  in  Essex  are  declining 
in  population,  such  as  Leyton  and  Walthamstow,  and  many  others  such  as 
Barking,  Ilford  and  Dagenham  have  very  limited  areas  for  further  building 
and  cannot  greatly  expand  their  population.  To  house  their  younger  people 
and  deal  with  slum  clearance,  the  Metropolitan  Essex  boroughs  have  got  to 
look  outwards  to  other  parts  of  the  county.  Dagenham  has  taken  steps  to 
build  an  estate  at  Canvey  Island  and  other  boroughs  elsewhere  further  out. 
The  new  towns  at  Harlow  and  Basildon  have  already  made  a big  contribution 
to  the  housing  problems  of  Inner  Essex.  It  seems  likely  that  further  new  towns 
farther  out  in  Essex,  expansion  of  existing  towns  such  as  Colchester,  Chelmsford, 
Maldon,  Witham  and  creation  of  further  new  estates  are  all  likely  developments 
in  the  near  future  accompanied  by  the  movement  of  old  or  creation  of  new 
industries  in  these  areas  to  employ  the  population  moving  there.  The  population 
of  Inner  Essex  is  therefore  likely  to  have  a large  and  growing  interest  in  the 
development  of  outer  Essex.  Planning  problems  and  the  building  up  of  local 
government  services  should  be  easier  to  co-ordinate  on  an  Essex  county-wide 
basis  than  on  the  basis  of  two  counties.  The  experience  of  the  L.C.C.  Becontree 
Estate  in  the  pre-war  years  shows  the  difficulties  of  one  local  authority  intruding 
into  another’s  area  and  expecting  it  to  provide  a large  number  of  the  services 
for  the  incoming  population.  If  the  unity  of  Essex  is  maintained,  the  population 
of  inner  Essex  will  be  able  to  have  a large  say  in  the  future  development  of 
outer  Essex  whilst  rightly  helping  to  pay  for  the  resultant  necessary  services, 
whilst  outer  Essex  will  have  its  say  in  maintaining  reasonable  amenities  for  the 
existing  inhabitants  and  in  saying  where  and  what  kind  of  development  there 
shall  be. 
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If  the  present  county  is  maintained,  then  there  is  a very  strong  case  for 
including  West  Ham  and  East  Ham  within  it  by  making  them  municipal  boroughs. 
For  they  are  rapidly  declining  in  population  and  are  already  building  estates  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  Both  industry  and  population  are  hkely  to  move 
out  from  them  into  the  county  area  increasingly  in  the  near  future.  Already 
Harlow  and  Basildon  have  contributed  greatly  to  easing  their  housing  problems.. 
The  arguments  for  not  cutting  off  Metropolitan  Essex  as  a separate  county  from 
Outer  Essex  apply  with  special  force  for  including  West  and  East  Ham  within 
the  County  for  administrative  purposes. 

(3)  If  some  kind  of  co-ordination  between  the  various  Greater  London 
authorities  is  felt  to  be  desirable  for  some  services  (e.g.  perhaps  for  planning  over 
the  area  as  a whole)  then  I suggest  some  co-ordinating  body  nominated  from 
membership  of  L.C.C.  and  surrounding  County  Councils  might  be  set  up  with 
definite  limited  powers  in  such  fields. 

Having  been  an  Essex  M.P.  now  for  23  years,  first  for  the  wider  Romford 
division  (Romford,  Hornchurch,  Dagenham,  Barking  and  part  of  Brentwood) 
and  then  for  Dagenham,  I thought  you  might  find  these  remarks  of  some  interest. 

Yours  sincerely 

(Sgd.)  JOHN  PARKER 


Second  Submission 


House  of  Commons 

London,  S.W.I 
28th  April,  1959 

L.C.C,  Out-County  Estates,  Becontree 

Dear  Sir 

I should  like  to  raise  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  government  the 
question  of  L.C.C.  estates  outside  the  County  boundary — and  in  particular  the 
large  Becontree  estate. 

Becontree  estate  is  partly  in  Barking  and  partly  in  Ilford  but  the  larger  part 
is  in  the  borough  of  Dagenham  which  is  my  Parliamentary  constituency.  I have 
been  M.P.  for  Dagenham  since  1945  and  was  previously  M.P.  for  Romford 
which  then  included  Dagenham  and  Barking  (1935-45).  I have  therefore  25  years 
knowledge  of  the  Becontree  estate  and  its  problems  (having  been  a Parliamentary 
candidate  for  some  months  for  that  area  before  being  elected). 

The  Becontree  estate  was  mainly  built  by  the  L.C.C.  in  the  late  20’s  and  was 
completed  about  1932-3.  The  vast  majority  of  the  houses  are  therefore  30  years 
old  or  more.  It  has  the  faults  of  the  period  having  inadequate  and  badly  planned 
shopping  centres  and  too  few  public  halls.  Above  all  it  was  divided  between  3 
different  local  authorities.  A large  measure  of  local  loyalty  to  the  3 boroughs 
has  since  however  grown  up.  The  mistakes  at  Becontree  have  been  used  to 
avoid  similar  ones  in  the  New  Towns. 

Important  as  the  Becontree  estate  is  in  Ilford  and  especially  in  Barking  it 
dominates  the  life  of  Dagenham  where  two-thirds  of  the  houses  belong  to  the 
L.C.C.  There  is  also  a small  West  Ham  estate.  Of  the  remaining  houses  a 
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considerable  number  belong  to  the  Dagenham  Council  which  since  the  war  has 
built  up  most  of  the  remaining  areas  avalaible.  Allowing  for  the  green  belt  and 
playing  fields  which  are  to  follow  the  extensive  gravel  winning  now  taking  place, 
there  is  practically  no  room  for  further  housing  when  the  present  schemes  are 
completed. 

Before  1939  there  was  a very  considerable  movement  of  population  from  and 
back  to  the  L.C.C.  area,  as  many  East-enders  disliked  the  new  estate.  The  L.C.C. 
often  fonnd  it  difficult  to  get  tenants  for  Becontree  and  allowed  many  Ford 
workers  to  settle  there  who  came  down  from  Manchester  when  the  new  Ford 
factory  opened  in  Dagenham.  War-time  bombing  and  post-war  shortage  did 
much  to  settle  the  population  as  did  the  development  work  at  Ford’s. 

Until  about  5 years  ago  the  L.C.C.  allowed  sons  and  daughters  of  Becontree 
tenants  to  go  on  the  L.C.C.  housing  list  and  many  were  found  houses  especially 
in  Becontree— for  which  they  frequently  expressed  a preference — ^when  there  were 
vacancies. 

The  original  tenants  were  mainly  drawn  from  youngish  parents  with  large 
families.  Up  to  the  war  children  growing  up  and  marrying  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a house  on  the  estate  and  many  did  so  after  the  war.  The  sudden  L.C.C. 
refusal  to  allow  children  of  their  Becontree  tenants  to  go  on  their  housing  list 
produced  great  discontent  locally.  Already  the  Dagenham  Borough  Council 
estates — both  pre-  and  post-war— have  largely  been  filled  by  children  of  L.C.C. 
tenants.  The  number  of  vacancies  in  Becontree  yearly  has  grown  as  many  of  the 
original  settlers  die  olf.  When  these  vacancies  are  filled  with  new  immigrants 
from  the  L.C.C.  area  and  local  people  have  grown  up  in  the  district  are  told  they 
mnst  move  elsewhere  to  get  a house  indignation  is  natural. 

Great  efiorts  have  been  made  over  the  years  to  build  up  local  consciousness 
and  pride  and  to  create  local  institutions  like  churches,  clubs,  etc.  They  cannot 
possibly  flourish  if  there  is  no  continuity  and  the  younger  generation  must— 
willy-nilly — move  on  elsewhere. 

In  all  other  communities  which  have  become  estabUshed  the  larger  part  of 
the  new  generation  find  homes  where  they  have  grown  up  and  have  their  roots. 
It  has  sensibly  been  arranged  that  this  shall  happen  in  the  New  Towns  when 
completed  and  I understand  the  L.C.C.  itself  is  making  some  such  arrangement 
with  the  expanded  towns  like  Ashford  and  Thetford  for  them  to  take  over  the 
estates  there  and  fill  vacancies  in  due  course.  Dagenham  itself  is  co-operating 
with  Walthamstow  and  Canvey  Island  Council  to  build  an  estate  at  Canvey. 
Here  Dagenham  is  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  houses  it  builds  for  a number  of 
years  (I  believe  10)  and  after  that  Canvey  Island  will  do  so.  Appropriate  financial 
arrangements  have  been  made. 

When  a community  grows  up  it  wants  to  be  master  in  its  own  house — and 
that  is  how  Dagenham  feels  about  the  L.C.C.  estate.  There  is  an  overwhelming 
case  for  all  local  authority  estates  outside  their  own  boundaries  to  pass  to  the 
local  authority  on  the  spot  so  that  further  vacancies  can  be  filled  with  local 
people  growing  up  in  the  area  and  not  with  outsiders  from  the  original  exporting 
area.  I would  supggest  that  10  or  15  years  after  the  construction  of  a house 
would  be  a suitable  period  to  hand  over  as  the  new  generation  will  then  be 
growing  up  and  marrying.  Few  vacancies  will  however  occur  for  some  years 
after  that.  Given  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  such  a transfer  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  a firm  financial  arrangement  between  the  authorities. 
If  necessary  it  could  go  to  arbitration. 
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Both  the  Dagenham  and  Barking  Councils — ^and  I personally — have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  L.C.C. — and  I have  raised  the  issue  in  the  House  on  L.C.C. 
bills — but  no  real  progress  has  been  made.  The  L.C.C. — frightened  by  the  local 
outcry — have  given  the  two  Councils  a limited  number  of  places  yearly  to  fill 
from  local  housing  lists — for  which  a large  financial  grant  is  demanded.  This  is 
nothing  like  the  total  number  of  houses  now  falling  vacant  locally  on  the 
Becontree  estate  and  most  of  the  vacancies  granted  are  on  the  further-out  L.C.C. 
estates  like  Aveley  so  that  nothing  is  done  to  build  up  local  continuity. 

So  far  feeling  on  this  issue  seems  largely  limited  to  the  Becontree  estate. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the  other  L.C.C.  estates  before  the 
war  were  outside  L.C.C.  borders  and  most  of  the  large  new  one  such  as  Harold 
Hill  and  Langley  are  still  in  their  early  stages  as  not  many  of  the  children  there 
have  grown  up  and  there  is  still  room  locally  for  a good  deal  of  further  building. 
(Slough  however  is  now  built  up  I believe.)  The  problem  will  become  acute  on 
all  of  these  in  due  course. 

For  Dagenham  however  there  is  a very  special  problem.  For  in  no  other 
local  authority  area  do  two-thirds  of  the  houses  belong  to  an  outside  local  body 
and  practically  all  building  land  is  used  up.  It  is  never  likely  thdrefore  to  be  as 
serious  a question  in  any  other  borough. 

To  make  the  L.C.C.  face  up  to  this  difficulty  I suggest  that  it  be  recommended 
that  all  vacancies  on  out-county  L.C.C.  estates  should  be  filled  from  the  local 
housing  lists  ten  years  after  construction  and  that  if  a satisfactory  financial 
arrangement  for  handing  over  cannot  be  reached  within  the  following  year  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  should  arrange  for  arbitration.  This 
recommendation  should  also  apply  to  other  estates  outside  a local  authority’s 
own  boundaries  (there  are  others  like  West  Ham).  If  necessary  I should  be 
pleased  to  give  evidence  on  this  issue — possibly  in  conjunction  with  local  interested 
persons. 

The  L.C.C.  often  argue  that  Becontree  is  managed  as  one  estate  and  that  it 
would  be  harmed  if  its  ownership  were  in  future  to  be  divided  between  the  3 
local  authorities  in  which  it  is  situated.  This  is  largely  an  excuse.  Each  of  the 
3 authorities  already  have  their  own  housing  departments,  the  estate  is  already 
broken  up  into  smaller  units  for  administration  and  local  people  are  used  to  all 
other  local  government  services — save  those  of  Essex  County  Council — being 
provided  by  the  3 councils. 


I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  put  these  views  before  the  Royal 
Commission. 


Yours  sincerely 

(Sgd.)  JOHN  PARKER 

M.P.  Dagenham 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  J,  Penney 


Cranborne  Cottage 

Sevenoaks  Road,  Charmwood 
Farnborough,  Kent 


Orpington  Urban  District  Council 

I beg  to  submit  proposals  for  the  transfer  of  the  extensive  rural  area  of  Orpington 
Urban  District  to  the  area  of  Sevenoaks  Rural  District. 

I have  been  a ratepayer  for  forty-five  years  and  have  studied  local  govern- 
ment in  standard  text  books,  in  Halsbury’s  Laws  of  England,  and  in  many  of 
the  individual  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  it. 

The  association  of  the  twenty  square  miles  of  the  sparsely  populated  rural 
area  of  Orpington  U.D.C.  with  the  few  square  miles  of  the  thickly  populated 
London  dormitory  urban  area  containing  65,000  people  is  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental arrangement  under  which  England  is  divided  into  rural  ana  urban  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  good  local  government. 

This  adverse  association  arose  out  of  the  abolition  of  the  Bromley  Rural 
District  area  in  the  1930’s.  It  was  assumed  that  this  extensive  rural  area  would 
develop  and  become  urban  in  character,  but  the  Green  Belt  was  authorised  in  the 
1940’s  and  the  area  has  remained  rural  in  character.  Despite  this  it  still  remains 
under  Orpington  U.D.C.  to  its  great  disadvantage. 

The  urban  portion  of  Orpington  U.D.C.  area  consists  of  a few  square  miles 
of  closely  packed  London  dormitory  with  some  factories  on  the  St.  Mary  Cray 
side.  The  extensive  rural  portion  consists  of  some  twenty  square  miles  of  country 
stretching  south  of  Orpington  U.D.C.  urban  portion  and  Bromley  Borough  to 
the  borders  of  the  Sevenoaks  Rural  District  Council  area  at  Chevening  Park, 
Brasted  and  Eynsford. 

The  proposal  is  to  limit  the  Orpington  U.D.C.  area  to  the  portion  shown 
north  of  the  blue  ink  line  inserted  on  the  enclosed  Ordnance  Survey  maps  TQ  46, 
45  and  55.*  This  portion  has  a population  of  some  65,000.  The  extensive  rural 
portion  south  of  the  black  line  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  Sevenoaks 
R.D.C.  has  a population  of  only  about  5,000.  The  majority  of  the  councillors  on 
the  Orpington  U.D.C.  represent  the  urban  area. 

The  extensive  rural  area  is  for  the  most  part  deeply  rural  in  character,  with 
some  small  settlements  of  London  business  men  and  workers  in  the  villages.  It 
is  possible  to  walk  miles  in  the  area  without  meeting  a soul  or  passing  more  than 
a dozen  habitations.  It  is  mainly  farming  country  and  much  of  it  is  well  away 
from  any  bus  route.  It  is  entitled  to  be  served  by  a Council  which  is  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  rural  life  and  which  appreciates  the  limited  means  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  who  hve  in  it.  The  Sevenoaks  R.D.C.  is  such  a Council  for 
it  serves  a rural  area  stretching  from  Penshurst  and  Leigh,  near  Tonbridge  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Brasted  and  Eynsford,  all  small  villages  and  farm  land,  and 
could  without  doubt  take  in  the  Orpington  rural  area  without  difficulty. 


• Kot  reproduced  in  this  publication. 
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The  main  places  concerned  in  the  Orpington  rural  area  are  Biggin  Hill, 
Westerham  Hill,  Downe,  Cudham,  Knockholt,  Farnborough,  Green  Street  Green, 
Chelsfield  Park,  Old  Chelsfield,  Well  Hill  and  Pratts  Bottom.  There  is  no  com- 
munity of  interest  between  these  places  and  Orpington  dormitory  suburb.  Most 
of  the  places  mentioned  are  on  the  Bromley-Sevenoaks  Green  Line  bus  and  train 
routes.  Orpington  town  is  to  the  north-east  mainly  cross-country  and  out  of  line 
with  these  routes.  There  is  no  bus  service  or  other  public  service  at  all  direct 
from  Biggin  Hill,  Westerham  Hill,  or  Downe  to  Orpington.  The  bus  fare  from 
Knockholt  to  Orpington  is  2/-  return  and  from  Cudham  averages  about  l/6d. 
return. 

The  public  in  this  extensive  rural  area  are  deeply  concerned  at  the  continual 
steep  rises  in  the  Orpington  Council  rates.  These  rises  are  due  in  considerable 
measure  to  costly  schemes  from  which  the  rural  area  does  not  benefit,  because 
of  Orpington’s  remoteness  and  inaccessibility.  Such  rises  will  continue  because 
of  further  costly  schemes  in  prospect  at  Orpington,  e.g.  Orpington  Priory  library 
building  (£60,000),  the  proposed  swimming  bath,  heavy  expenditure  for  dealing 
with  the  flooding  of  Orpington  High  Street  in  times  of  heavy  storm,  and  so  on. 

The  Orpington  area  has  high  standards  of  road  making  and  lighting,  which 
are  of  no  interest  to  the  villages.  Most  of  the  educational  facilities  for  the 
villages  are  provided  for  in  the  villages  at  small  cost,  or  elsewhere  than  at 
inaccessible  Orpington. 

The  Kent  County  Council  functions  to  a considerable  extent  in  rural  district 
areas  such  as  the  Sevenoaks  R.D.C.  area,  and  as  it  has  an  income  of  over  £30 
millions  per  annum  it  can  show  some  flexibility  in  expenditure  when  necessary  to 
the  advantage  of  the  villages,  while  Orpington  with  its  million  income  seems 
always  hard  pressed,  and  in  consequence  extracts  the  utmost  income  from  the 
villages,  and  deprives  them  of  benefits  they  would  get  if  under  a Rural  District 
Council. 

A good  example  of  the  deprivation  of  benefit  is  seen  in  the  failure  of  the 
Orpington  Council  to  apply  the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  in  apportioning 
expenses  among  the  frontagers  when  making  up  and  adopting  private  streets 
which  they  do  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Under  the  1892  Act  appor- 
tionment can  be  based  on  degree  of  benefit  to  the  frontager  as  well  as  length  of 
frontage,  and  the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  making  up  expenses  of  the  road  may 
be  charged  to  the  rates.  Adoption  of  the  Act  is  the  only  just  procedure  in  rural 
districts  for  in  such  districts  frontages  vary  in  length  for  many  reasons,  and  are 
not  uniform  in  length  as  is  usually  the  case  in  urban  streets.  The  Act  is  com- 
pulsory in  Rural  District  Council  areas.  In  such  areas  the  County  Council  makes 
up  and  apportions  the  expenses  of  private  street  works,  as  in  Kent,  and  in  its  1958 
Act  the  Kent  County  Council  has  a special  clause  to  ensure  that  premises  with 
only  a flank  boundary  on  a private  street  to  be  made  up  may  be  absolved  from 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  making  up  expenses.  The  Orpington  Council  have  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  payment  from  owners  with  flank  boundaries  of  making 
up  expenses  of  as  much  as  £1,000. 

Another  example  of  deprivation  of  benefit  in  the  Orpington  rural  area  arises 
from  the  failure  of  the  Orpington  Council  to  seek  benefit  for  such  area  under  the 
Rural  Water  and  Sewerage  Acts,  1944-55.  The  Government  had  authorised  £75 
millions  under  these  Acts  up  to  1955.  The  Acts  provide  for  contributions  to 
sewerage  schemes  to  be  made  out  of  Government  funds  where  such  schemes 
contribute  to  a pure  water  supply  in  rural  areas,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
closing  down  of  cesspools  which  are  numerous  in  this  very  sparsely  populated 
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rural  area.  No  application  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Orpington 
Council  in  the  past  under  these  Acts.  When  a deputation  from  the  Orpington 
Council  recently  visited  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in 
respect  of  the  severing  of  the  Biggin  Hill  area  where  there  are  numerous  cesspools 
which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  want  closed  down  because  they  might  affect 
the  water  at  the  adjacent  Jewel  Wood  pumping  station  and  where  the  sewering 
is  costly  because  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  area,  the  Ministry  itself  had  to  suggest 
to  the  Council  that  it  should  make  application  for  financial  aid  under  the  Acts. 
The  County  Council  must  concur  in  all  applications  under  these  Acts.  If  Biggin 
Hill  had  been  under  the  Sevenoaks  R.D.C.  whose  sewerage  schemes  are  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council,  consideration  of  application  of  the  Acts  to  Biggin  Hill 
would  have  been  made  years  ago,  when  the  problem  first  arose. 

The  removal  of  the  twenty  square  miles  of  rural  area  from  the  control  of 
Orpington  U.D.C.  would  leave  the  remaining  thickly  populated  urban  area  of  a 
few  square  miles  readily  assimilable  into  a Borough  covering  several  urban 
districts,  if  it  is  decided  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London  by  groupings  of  this  kind. 

J.  PENNEY 

22nd  July,  1959 


Second  Submission 


Orpington  Urban  District  Council 

Since  my  submission  of  22nd  July  I have  made  considerable  investigation  in  the 
Sevenoaks  Rural  District  Council  area  and  the  Orpington  Urban  District  Council 
area  into  the  rates  on  residential  property  and  find  that  they  are  threepence  per 
square  foot  of  accommodation,  i.e.  approximately  one-third  lower  in  the  Seven- 
oaks R.D.C.  area  than  in  the  Orpington  U.D.C.  area. 

The  comparison  is  between  modern  detached  property  in  each  area  with  main 
drainage  and  other  main  services  on  a made-up  road,  with  good  garden,  and  close 
to  shops,  travelling  facilities  and  places  of  worship.  Detailed  measurements  of 
property  have  been  taken  and  rate  demands  examined. 

The  accuracy  of  this  difference  between  rural  and  urban  rating  as  one 
common  to  England  and  Wales  as  a whole  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
Government  statistics  of  the  total  rating  income  and  population  figures  for  rural 
and  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  population  figures  being  in  stable 
proportion  to  accommodation  area  totals. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  extensive  rural  area  attached  to 
Orpington  U.D.C.  area  suffers  considerably  financially  from  the  association. 

J.  PENNEY 

14th  August,  1959 
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Evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  I.  D.  Thomson 

B.Sc.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.Mun.E. 


41  Copse  Wood  Way 

Northwood,  Middlesex 
17th  December,  1959 


Greater  London  Government 

Dear  Sir 

I wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  my  personal  views  on 
the  re-organisation  of  Local  Government  in  London. 

I was  born  and  brought  up  in  Finchley,  attended  school  in  Hampstead, 
attended  a three-year  course  in  Kensington  leading  to  a degree,  and  have  spent 
20  years  of  my  life  serving  Local  Authorities,  among  which  are  included  Harrow 
(for  over  five  years)  and  formerly  Wembley.  I have  similar  experience  in 
provincial  centres  in  the  Midlands,  and  have  served  Local  Authorities  of  the 
following  types  during  that  time— (a)  County  Boroughs,  (b)  Municipal  Boroughs, 
(c)  Urban  Districts.  I was  engaged  on  preparing  evidence  for  the  boundary 
revisions  at  Wolverhampton  in  1947-9. 

It  is  desirable  that  a local  authority  should  be  autonomous  so  far  as  its 
resources  in  finance  and  manpower  allow,  but  there  are  some  aspects  of  local 
government  in  which  co-ordination,  planning,  or  executive  responsibility  must 
extend  over  the  boundaries  of  several  most  purpose  local  authorities.  At  a 
higher  level  than  this  there  are  some  functions  in  respect  of  which  policy  is  best 
laid  down  at  national  level  even  though  local  authorities  may  be  the  executive 
agents. 

So  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  problems  of  the  Metropolitan  area  are 
quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  outer  suburban  areas  and  I would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  upper  tier  authorities  should  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner: 

1.  A central  County  Council  covering  the  approximate  area  of  the  present 
L.C.C.  but  with  the  exception  of  Woolwich,  Lewisham,  part  of  Wands- 
worth, Hammersmith  and  Hampstead. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  area  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission to  be  divided  into  three,  four  or  five  suburban  County  Councils ; 
it  would  be  convenient  to  retain  existing  second  tier  authority 
boundaries  wherever  reasonable.  It  would  appear  that  N.E.  Middlesex 
should  be  linked  with  urban  Essex  and  that  urban  Surrey  might  take 
over  part  of  S.W.  Middlesex  to  form  convenient  new  units.  Alter- 
natively urban  Surrey  and  Kent  could  be  amalgamated. 

At  the  lower  tier  level  it  appears  desirable  that  each  Authority  should  have 
an  ultimate  planned  population  of  between  100,000  and  250,000  population. 
Amalgamations  should  be  made  to  achieve  this  while  retaining  existing  boundaries 
where  possible.  The  suggested  minimum  figure  is  necessitated  by  the  increasing 
powers  being  placed  upon  local  authorities  by  legislation,  and  the  increasing 
degree  of  specialisation  becoming  apparent  in  technology  and  administration. 
This  has  led  to  the  employment  of  officers  of  Councils  of  more  specialist  skill, 
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which  is  in  greater  need  of  co-ordination  than  in  the  era  of  the  Jack-of-all- 
trades.” 

Within  this  outer  ring  of  new  County  Councils  the  County  Offices  should  be 
placed  conveniently  for  access  by  the  populations  in  that  area.  This  is  a benefit 
only  enjoyed  so  far  by  the  inhabitants  of  urban  Surrey. 

Yours  faithfully 

IAN  D.  THOMSON 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Dear  Sir 


19  Patrick  Road 

Plaistow,  London,  E.13 
13th  March,  1958 


I am  interested  in  the  reform  of  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  area. 
Though  not  now  working  for  a local  authority,  I have  worked  for  three  local 
authorities,  one  a County  borough,  one  a Metropolitan  borough,  one  a borough. 
I was  in  the  Public  Library  Service  at  the  time  but  I have  also  special  interests 
in  education. 


Local  Government  areas 

Though  it  might  be  thought  that  large  urban  areas  of  all-purpose  type  would  be 
the  logical  arrangement  in  London,  there  are  at  least  two  objections  to  this. 
Firstly  if  the  area  is  too  large  and  there  are  no  transport  facilities  to  a central 
point  then  some  residents  will  find  it  difficult  to  contact  the  various  departments 
of  a local  authority ; for  instance  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Wandsworth, 
Balham,  Tooting  and  Streatham  are  a cross  country  journey  from  Putney  and 
Wandsworth.  Secondly  there  are  some  functions  that  serve  a wider  area  than  one 
local  authority  and  these  should  be  administered  on  a regional  basis.  Two  such 
functions  are  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  main  roads  and  the  provision 
of  places  of  higher  education — beyond  the  age  of  18.  If  you  were  to  examine 
the  enrolments  at  any  Technical  College,  e.g.  at  West  Ham,  you  would  find  that 
the  student  body  is  drawn  from  a wide  area  and  the  more  extensive  or  better 
known  the  courses  provided  the  wider  the  area  from  which  students  come,  e.g. 
Battersea  Polytechnic  with  its  courses  in  Chemical  Engineering.  It  is  right  that 
this  should  be  so  as  these  courses  are  only  justified  if  there  are  sufficient  students 
who  can  reach  a high  level  of  attainment. 

On  the  other  hand  the  multiplication  of  small  local  authorities  might  lead 
to  wasteful  duplication  of  staff.  I would  suggest  that  the  ideal  population  figure 
in  a closely  knit  urban  area  is  between  125  and  175,000,  providing  transport  is 
good. 

The  boundaries  of  local  government  areas  should  be  as  clear  cut  and  as 
easily  understood  as  possible.  There  are  natural  boundaries  such  as  rivers,  parks 
and  commons ; e.g.  River  Lea  and  Roding,  Epping  Forest.  There  are  artificial 
boundaries  by  railways  and  main  roads. 

Two  other  factors  are  the  transport  facilities  and  the  natural  flow  of  popu- 
lation. There  should  not  be  too  standardised  a way  of  working  out  at  the  local 
level  the  various  functions.  There  must  be  a clear  division  between  local 
authorities  and  those  which  are  regional.  In  the  London  County  Council  area 
it  is  hard  in  some  matters  to  draw  the  line  between  the  responsibilities  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of 
housing.  And  there  are  some  services  which  are  essentially  personal  services  and 
which  need  for  their  full  working  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  and  statutory 
bodies  and  this  co-operation  cannot  be  achieved  where  the  authority  is  a regional 
one ; e.g.  in  the  matter  of  welfare  of  the  disabled,  the  aged  and  the  blind.  I know 
of  one  small  Midlands  town,  Kettering,  where  each  year  the  local  people  at  a 
carnival  raise  several  hundred  pounds  to  aid  the  blind.  It  would  be  impossible 
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for  a blind  welfare  organisation  covering  say  the  London  County  Council  to  do 
this. 

In  the  field  of  education  under  the  age  of  18  I think  the  essential  point  is  that 
the  schools  must  have  deep  roots  in  the  district  and  therefore  the  authority  can 
be  a relatively  small  one.  This  acts  as  a safeguard  against  unwise  policies  being 
spread  over  a large  area  (compare  the  approach  to  education  in  Secondary 
Modern  Schools  in  East  Ham  and  West  Ham).  In  West  Ham  there  are  no 
extended  course  at  these  schools,  there  are  few  transfers  at  13  and  pupils  are 
not  encouraged  to  take  even  R.S.A.  exams  but  in  East  Ham  each  Modern 
school  has  an  extended  course  and  each  school  has  pattern  and  purpose.  West 
Ham  is  the  only  education  district  in  the  Metro  Essex  area  where  there  are  no 
extended  courses  (I  am  not  a teacher  but  I know  the  sense  of  frustration  that 
teachers  feel  in  such  schools  in  West  Ham  and  the  sense  of  purpose  teachers  in 
such  schools  in  East  Ham  feel. 

Local  Government  Elections 

The  kind  of  question  to  be  asked  is  how  far  does  the  local  elected  council 
represent  or  reflect  the  views  and  interest  of  the  people  it  seeks  to  service.  How 
far  is  minority  opinion  taken  note  of ; how  far  is  the  idea  of  co-option  of  expert 
or  interested  non-political  persons  used.  I think  that  a radical  change  is  needed 
here. 

I think  that  elections  should  be  held  every  three  or  four  years  for  the  whole 
council ; that  the  area  should  be  divided  up  into  electoral  districts,  each  electing 
one  Councillor  (this  would  mean  each  district  might  be  one-third  of  the  present 
wards)  that  a few  seats  equal  to  one-eighth  of  elected  councillors  should  be 
allocated  to  those  unsuccessful  candidates  who  obtained  most  votes.  (At  the 
present  time  East  Ham  Council  has  1 Conservative  and  39  Labour  but  at  the 
General  Election  there  was  quite  a strong  non  Labour  vote  and  from  press 
comment  this  view  is  not  expressed  in  council  policy  planning — ^there  is  little 
co-option  in  East  Ham. 


Local  Government  Reform 

I think  that  it  might  be  a wise  move  to  allow  that  when  there  are  three  or  more 
candidates  for  a seat  on  a council  and  no  one  person  secures  an  overall  majority 
and  therefore  under  present  rules  would  get  in  on  a minority  vote,  then  the  two 
top  candidates  could  be  elected.  This  would  make  voters  feel  that  their  votes 
mattered  and  would  mean  that  councils  would  reflect  more  accurately  local 
opinion. 

I think  too  that  wherever  possible  the  principle  of  co-option  should  be  used— 
the  numbers  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  of  the  committee,  i.e.  a com- 
mittee of  15  could  not  have  more  than  5 co-opted  members. 

Functions 

I think  the  following  functions  could  be  undertaken  by  local  authorities  with  full 
powers  to  act  and  to  negotiate  with  Government  departments. 

Finance  ; rating  and  valuation,  loan  issues. 

Education  up  to  age  of  18  including  school  medical  and  youth  employment 
services ; encourage  co-operation  in  setting  up  special  schools  in  use  of 
selection  tests  and  in  child  guidance. 
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Libraries,  lending,  reference  and  local  collections  (museums  and  art  galleries 
should  be  on  regional  basis. 

Parks,  open  spaces,  allotments,  cemeteries. 

Housing  within  the  area  of  each  local  authority  (this  would  mean  that  in 
each  Metropolitan  Borough  all  municipal  housing,  including  that 
provided  by  L.C.C.,  would  be  under  the  Borough  and  in  Dagenham  and 
Barking  the  L.C.C.  estates  would  be  transferred  to  local  councils.  This 
is  important  for  the  reason  that  in  some  of  these  areas  the  population 
are  ageing  as  young  people  move  out — if  the  local  council  controlled 
these  estates  there  could  be  a provision  that  a certain  percentage  of 
houses  were  for  newly  weds — otherwise  you  get  a sterile  community  and 
in  some  areas,  e.g.  St.  Helier,  schools  may  become  redundant. 

Public  Health  and  preventative  medical  services ; maternity  and  child  welfare 
clinics ; district  nursing  service ; homes  for  chronic  sick  and  aged ; 
preventative  medicine  clinics ; home  helps ; sanitary,  food,  meat  and 
drugs  and  weights  and  measures  inspection. 

Highways  and  street  lighting,  except  main  roads. 

Local  electricity  and  gas  distribution  (not  generation).  Here  again  the  point 
of  local  contact  and  the  possibility  of  local  profit  on  these  undertakings 
being  run  well  is  important. 

Welfare  Services ; Care  of  disabled  and  welfare  of  blind  and  deaf  with  local 
voluntary  co-operation ; meals  for  the  aged  and  sick ; Health,  National 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Benefit  (in  these  fields  the  Ministry  would 
only  deal  with  special  problems ; e.g.  Labour  negotiations,  special 
training  course  and  as  a court  of  appeal  on  questions  of  benefit.  This 
would  be  called  a Social  Welfare  department  and  the  Central  Authority 
would  lay  down  general  rules  and  possibly  make  grants. 

Registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths. 

Fire  Brigade  and  ambulance  outside  present  L.C.C.  area  but  with  great 
inter-co-operation  possibly  better  administered  on  regional  basis. 

I do  not  think  that  public  transport,  police  or  water  should  be  under  small 
local  authorities  in  the  London  area  but  as  these  are  precepting  authorities  on 
local  authorities  these  local  authorities  should  nominate  some  members  of  the 
Governing  boards. 

There  might  be  a link  between  the  size  of  local  government  districts  and  the 
size  of  an  area  for  which  a Member  of  Parliament  is  elected,  and  of  course, 
each  local  government  would  prepare  electoral  lists. 

I trust  these  notes  will  be  of  interest  and  use.  I shall  be  pleased  to  add  to 
them  if  this  would  help. 

Yours  sincerely 

ERIC  M.  WRIGHT 


The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
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Second  Submission 


24th  April,  1958 

Local  Go-vernment  in  Greater  London 
The  Functions  of  Regional  Authorities 

I submit  herewith  a further  memorandum  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London.  In  this.  I have  tried  to  deal  with  the  possible  functions  of  regional 
boards  for  specialised  purposes  basing  the  suggestions  on  an  area  well-known  to 
me,  personally. 

I have  tried  to  suggest  a clear  line  of  division  between  what  may  be  decided 
at  local  level  and  what  is  better  decided  at  regional  level  and  to  leave  to  certain 
units  wide  powers  of  decision  and  recommendation  on  planning. 

I trust  these  notes  will  be  of  interest. 


Thank  you. 


Yours  sincerely 


The  Secretary 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


E.  M.  WRIGHT 


The  Composition  and  Function  of  Regional  Boards 

Introduction 

Whilst  it  is  desirable  that  as  many  functions  as  possible  should  be  undertaken  by 
local  authorities  and  decision  taken  by  such  bodies,  there  are  some  functions  of 
a specialised  or  technical  nature,  often  serving  an  area  of  several  local  authorities, 
where  the  most  effective  administration  would  be  on  a regional  or  area  basis. 

Let  us  take  a possible  regional  area.  We  will  call  it  eastminster.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  Lea,  on  the  south  by  the  River  Thames,  on  the 
West  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Boroughs  of,  or  rather  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
boroughs  of.  Romford,  Hornchurch  and  possibly  Dagenham,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  forests  of  Epping  and  Having  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Urban  District 
of  Chigwell — i.e.  including  Loughton  but  not  Epping. 

It  might  well  be  too  that  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  second  stage 
or  intermediate  Courts  could  be  based  at  a Regional  level ; e.g.  Magistrates 
Courts  at  local  level  and  Quarter  Sessions  at  regional  level.  At  the  moment  West 
Ham  has  a Quarter  Sessions  but  for  the  other  districts  the  Quarter  Sessions  seems 
to  be  the  Essex  Quarter  Sessions  at  Chelmsford. 

Regional  Education  Board 

1 Constitution 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Board  might  well  consist  of  : 

(a)  one-third  members  nominated  or  elected  by  local  districts; 

(b)  one-third  elected  or  nominated  by  bodies  or  groups  specialising  in  or 
interested  in  education ; 

(c)  one-third  elected  or  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  persons 
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applying  or  persons  nominated  by  interested  groups  in  response  to  public 
advertisement. 


2 Finance 

The  main  sources  of  finance  will  be  75  per  cent,  from  grants  fiom  S^vein 
ment  sources ; 25  per  cent,  from  local  authorities  in  the  area.  There  might  be 
further  specialised  grants  to  special  colleges  from  industry  or  research  associations. 

3 Functions 

(a)  Policy  and  planning  of  full  and  part-time  education  of  students  over 
18  in  the  region.  Each  school  or  college  would  have  its  Board  of  Governors 
responsible  for  day  to  day  administration  and  appointment  of  staff  and  framing 
policy  recommendations  and  recommendations  involving  capital  expenditure  and 
new  developments. 

The  region  would  decide  which  expenditure  to  recommend  bearing  in  mind 
resources  available ; which  new  developments  to  sanction,  bearing  in  mind 
possible  demand.  The  region  would  also  plan  new  colleges  as  needed. 

One  condition  imposed  on  Colleges  within  the  region  would  be  that  a major 
number  of  places  be  made  available  to  students  from  the  region  if  there  were 
applicants. 

(b)  Making  grants  to  colleges  and  schools  serving  students  over  18  outside 
region ; this  might  well  be  a conditional  grant ; on  places  being  available  for 
offering  to  students  from  region,  i.e.  at  Queen  Mary  College. 

(c)  Acting  as  agent  for  the  Ministry  in  supervising  newly  qualified  teachers 
and  new  entrants  to  teaching  in  the  region  and  in  issuing  recommendations  to 
the  Ministry  that  a Certificate  of  Competence  be  issued.  This  would  also  include 
courses  for  teachers  newly  entered  who  had  technical  or  specialist  qualifications 
but  no  training  in  teaching  technique.  Attendance  at  such  courses  would  be 
voluntary  but  successful  completion  of  such  study  courses  plus  practical  compe- 
tence would  lead  to  full  recognition  by  the  Ministry,  e.g.  a graduate  without  a 
teaching  diploma  might  be  appointed  in  a local  grammar  school ; he  would  be 
provisionally  recognised  but  be  under  the  supervision  of  a Director  of  Studies  at 
regional  level  for  education  theory  and  teaching  technique  for  say  three  years. 

(d)  To  act  as  Agent  for  the  Ministry  in  the  regular  inspection  of  schools  in 
regard  to  buildings,  facilities,  curriculum  and  teaching  competence  (the  present 
5 year  inspections). 

(e)  To  arrange  for  special  schools  for  special  types  of  pupil  under  18,  e.g. 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  spastic,  maladjusted,  and  possibly  educationally  sub- 
normal. 

(f)  To  arrange  with  the  Regional  Health  Board  for  Child  Guidance  and 
Psychiatric  Clinics  and  for  other  specialist  medical  clinics ; i.e.  the  payment  of  fees 
of  specialists  to  whom  children  could  be  referred  and  the  arrangement  for  child 
clinics  at  hospitals  in  the  region.  The  local  School  Medical  Officer  would  know 
where  to  send  the  child  on  for  special  examination  and  report. 

(g)  The  awarding  of  a certain  number  of  regional  grants  and  bursaries  to 
students  of  18  proceeding  to  places  of  specialised  education. 

(h)  The  provision  of  special  facilities  for  educational  testing ; i.e.  in  cases  of 
possible  certification  as  low  grade  mentally  defective  or  the  determination  of 
special  skills. 
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note:  Local  districts  would  retain;  grants  to  youth  clubs  and  leisure  time 
activities  up  to  age  of  say  22  and  also  youth  employment  services ; but 
regional  authorities  could  make  grants  to  adult  cultural  organisations 
whose  membership  is  mainly  adult. 

Regional  Health  Board 

Constitution 

The  Executive  Council  might  well  consist  of : 

(i)  members  elected  or  nominated  by  local  areas ; 

(ii)  members  nominated  or  elected  by  specialised  interests,  i.e.  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  etc,. 

(hi)  other  interested  persons  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Health  from 
response  to  advertisement  in  the  region. 

Finance 

Mainly  75  per  cent,  direct  grant  from  government  or  other  sources;  plus 
25  per  cent  from  local  district  levies. 

Functions 

(a)  The  general  policy  and  planning  regarding  hospital  services  and  prevent- 
itive  medical  services  in  the  area  but  not  the  detailed  day  to  day  administration 
and  not  services  relating  to  care  of  the  elderly  and  chronic  sick  and  non  specialised 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  the  latter  would  normally  be  referred  to  the 
Gynaecological  Department  at  a local  hospital. 

(b)  Here  again  each  hospital  would  have  its  own  Board  of  Governors 
responsible  for  day  to  day  decisions  and  the  appointment  of  all  staff  up  to  an 
agreed  establishment.  The  local  Board  would  again  make  recommendations  for 
capital  expenditure  and  new  projects  which  the  region  would  take  decision  on, 
bearing  in  mind  resources  and  need.  The  idea  here  is  to  leave  each  hospital  as 
free  as  possible  to  work  out  its  own  plans,  whilst  ensuring  that  there  is  co- 
operation in  using  specialised  equipment,  e.g.  one  hospital  might  have  special 
equipment  for  electrocardiagrams  and  would  either  take  patients  from  the  others 
for  this  or  loan  the  equipment ; the  latter  in  some  respects  being  preferable. 

(c)  The  arrangements  for  a regional  ambulance  service. 

(d)  The  administration  of  weights  and  measures  inspection,  food  and  drugs 
and  public  health  inspections  and  the  provision  of  laboratory  facilities  for  food 
analysis,  etc. 

(e)  Note:  Here  the  various  inspectors  would  be  allocated  to  districts  and 
would  work  in  close  co-operation  with  local  health  departments,  but  their  reports, 
e.g.  on  slum  clearance  would  be  as  outside  expert  witnesses,  not  as  servants  of  the 
local  council.  I have  a feeling  that  at  times  a local  authority  decides  to  have  an 
area  cleared  and  the  reports  have  to  heighten  the  facts  that  damn  rather  than 
give  an  objective  report ; this  idea  is  to  relieve  such  persons  in  what  might  be  a 
tricky  situation.  The  local  Inspector  would  report  to  the  Local  Authority 
breaches  of  the  statutory  requirements  and  the  Local  Authority  would  take  the 
decision  whether  to  prosecute  or  warn. 

(f)  General  good  health  propaganda,  exhibitions,  and  special  courses. 

(g)  The  provision  of  a regional  blood  transfusion  bank. 
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Regional  Roads  and  Planning  Board 

Constitution 

The  Executive  Council  might  well  consist  of: 

Tmembers  elected  or  nominated  by  local  districts  , 

(ii)  delegates  of  specialised  interests  ; „_„i„,ted  by  government 

(iii)  a few  persons  with  interest  in  this  work  nominated  by  g 

departments. 

Finance 

Mainly  by  government  grant,  plus  a percentage  from  the  Road  Fund,  plus 
, a small  levy  on  local  districts. 

Functions 

ri1  To  maintain  and  improve  present  trunk  roads  and  to  prepare  plans 
other®  to  rt  toTnitoe  new  roads  without  a Government  inquiry. 

(ii)  To  make  recommendations  on  transport  facilities  ” *e  reg. 

(iii)  To  make  recommendations  on  the  adequacy  o supp 

^^^^‘S^Totctt  agto  oflTMinistry  in  general  Poto 

court  S Appeal  against  Local  Authority  decisions  or  proposed  decisions. 

Regional  Cml  Protection  Board 

Constitution 

Partly  nominated  or  elected  from  local  districts.  Partly  representing  special 
interests. 


According  to  service. 


Finance 


Functions 

(i)  The  planning  of  Civil  Defence  in  the  region  and  the  provision  of  training 
®*The  provision  of  fire  protection,  fire  combatant  and  rescue  and  similar 


(ill)  The  general  supervision  as  a Watch  Committee,  but  not  the  interference 
in  day  to  day  business  of  police  services. 

(iv)  To  maintain  close  links  with  the  Services  and  to  make  grants  to  pre- 
service  units  of  all  kinds. 

(V)  To  develop  auxiliary  services  of  all  kinds. 

(vi)  To  co-operate  with  Regional  Health  Board  in  the  maintenance  ot 
ambulance  service,  i.e.  possibly  a Joint  Ambulance  Committee. 
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Written  Evidence  from  Local  Authorities, 
Miscellaneous  Bodies  and  Private  Individuals. 


Volume  V. 

Miscellaneous  Bodies  and  Private  Individuals 


CORRECTION 


Evidence  submitted  by  the  Centre  for  Urban  Studies, 
University  College  of  London. 

Maps  1 to  6 are  incorrectly  inserted  opposite  page  700 
and  should  follow  page  697. 
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